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S,  the  I9th  letter  of  the  Euglith  language, 
is  a  eibiJant  consonant,  and  has  a  hUsiug 
MMud.  It  ha»  two  uses,  oue  general] j  at  the 
begiBoiiig  or  end  of  w^ordn,  fo  pronounce  a 
nMc«  hitsiBg  aa  in  aabbatb,  sack,  sin,  &c. — 
the  other  a  Tocai  faisaing,  precisely  like  tbat 


are  attributed  to  Queeu  Balkees.  A  dyke  or 
dam  of  masonry  Snil'el-Arim  or  Sedd  Mareb, 
famous  in  Arab  history,  was  drawn  across  the 
valley,  between  two  hills  called  Balak,  six 
iiuttdred  paces  asunder.  The  Ha  ram  Balkees, 
the  palace  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  is  west  of 


of  a,  aa  in  muse,   music,  wise,  but  its  sound   tlie  town  of  Mai^eb.     About  one-fourth  of  the 


in  the  middle  and  end  of  words  can  only  be 

Ictrned  by  practice.     In  a  few  words  it  is 

tSeatas  in  isle,  Tiecount.     The  simple  sibi- 

laai  of  £uvope  occurs  in  Arabic,   Sanscrit 

sad  la  all   Indian  alphabets.    The  palatal  S 

of  the  Nagari  alphaWt,   in  use  in  words  of 

Saaserit  ori^j^in,  is  commonly  pronounced  as 

ii  somewhat  softened.     The  Arabic  alphabet 

has  two  letters  to  which  in  India  is  given  the 

soaad  of  a.     One  of  these  call«Ml  in  India  sad 

or  swad,  has,  amongst  the  Arabs,  the  sound  of 

^  or  dbad,  the  other  Arabic  letter  is  called 

in  Aiabia,  say  or  thay,  but  in  India  it  has  only 

the  sibilant  sound  of  5.     The  Peraian  letter 

sin,  has  the  simple  sound  of  the  English  letter 

«.    The  Nafi:ari  letter  sk^  has  the  sound  of  sh 

of  the  English  alphabet.     On  the  Western 

districts  of  British  India,  and  along  the  line 

of  the  lodaa  river  the  letters  A  and  s  are  in- 

terchaogeable,  so  that  Sind  becomes  HimI, 


and  sing'ha  lion,  is  changed  into  hing,  garlic,   flouiished.  was  the  golden  age  of  Arabic  poe* 


wall  is  still  standing  and  covered  with  Himy- 
aritiu  inscriptions.  The  ancient  residence  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  which  formed  the  city, 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  At 
the  lime  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  the  Sabeans  monopolized  the  commerce 
of  India,  and  acted  as  intermediate  agents 
between  the  merchants  of  India  and  Egypt. 
In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phileter  (a.  d.  177) 
the  Greek  sovereigns  in  Egypt  had  not  traded 
directly  to  India,  but  imported  their  Indian 
commodities  through  Saba,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  Felix.  The  port  of  Berenice  was  not 
used  for  that  commerce,  but  Myos  Hormos  or 
Arsenoe  was  still  the  emporium,  and  the  only 
trade  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  for  ele* 
phant's  teeth.  The  trade  to  tlie  East  had 
been  monopolized  by  the  merchants  of  SaUat, 
from  the  patriarchal  days  of  Job.  The  period 
at  which  the  kingdom  of  Saba  or  Hamyar 


SA«  Tbibktan^  Salt. 

SAAD  KOFI,  HmD.  Cy perns  lougus,  C. 
rotDodua,  &c. 

SAADI,  a  poet  of  the  Peraians.  He  lived 
above  an  hundred  years,  and  died  in  a.d.  1292. 
Hafiz,  another  Persian  poet,  died  in  791,  of 
the  Hijerafa,  or  ▲.  d.  1388,  not  1340,  as, 
ihroogh  some  mistake,  KsBrapfer  and  others 
have  calculated. — Amtsn.j  Exot^  p»  370  ; 
Omseieps  TravelM^  Vol,  ii,  p.  3. 

&AA&,  Lepchi.  Himalayan  iarcfa. 

SAB,  Arab.  Cyperus  hezastachyus,  RotU. 

SABA,  an  ancient  town  in  the  district  of 
Balad-ul-Jahaf,  in  Yemen,  and  the  capital  of 
theaaeient  Sabeans,  and  to  this  day  the  dis- 
trict is  termed  Urd-es-Shaba— -or,  "  land  of 
Sheba/*  It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the 
fBain  whence  the  Queen  of  the  East  came, 
who  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  to 
vtit  Solomon.  Mareb,  tlte  present  capital 
of  the  diaUicty  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
saeient  Saba.  It  contains  abont  three  hnii- 
dred  asuii   booaea  and  several  ruini,  which 
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try.  The  religion  of  the  Hamyarites,  in  their 
devotion,  was  directed  to  a  multitude  of  deities 
of  which  the  principal  were  represented  by 
the  sun,  moon  and  planets.  Saba,  sumamed 
Heber,  was  the  father  of  Kahtan  (Joq- 
tan),  father  of  Toorab,  father  of  Yahsab, 
father  of  Abd-us-Shams.  Abul  Feda  ascrilies 
the  coustruction  of  the  Mareb-dam  to  Abd- 
us-Shams,  but  other  .historians  ascribe  it 
to  Loqman,  king  of  that  remnant  of  the  Adites 
who  renonnced  idolatry  on  the  preaching  of 
the  prophet  Hud,  and  who  are  usually  styled 
the  second  Adites.  Saba,  was  also  a  name 
applied  toAbid-us-Shams,  founder  of  Mariaba. 
Amongst  his  sons  were  Hamyar,  Amru,  Kab- 
lan  and  Ashaar. — Flay  fair's  Aden  ;  Early 
Christianity.     See  Abid*u8- Shams,  Mareb. 

SABA,  said  to  signify  a  host,  particularly 
the  host  of  heaven,  or  the  celestial  bodies, 
in  the  adoration  of  which  the  Sabsoan  ritual  is 
bdieved  to  have  consisted  ;  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  planets  and  consteUationa  were 
personified  in  the  Genii  of  Good  and  K? il. 
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SABA. 

SabsBisin,  was  formally  re-iDiroduced  in  Ku- 
seem,  by  Darim,  about  the  year  1200,  and 
prevailed  till  the  Wahabi  revival.  In  the 
Vedic  Sabseanism  only  the  elemental  powera 
are  invoked.  Sabean  worahip,  once  extensive- 
ly previled  in  South  America.  There  is  a 
curious  passage  in  Tavernier  concerning  the 
aversion  of  the  Sabseans  to  blue  ;  and  there 
exists  a  similar  antipathy  among  the  Kurdish 
sect  of  the  Yezidi  (who  appear  to  have  been 
once  christians)  for  that  colour,  grounded  on 
a  different,  although  not  less  absurd  reason. 
Tavernier  makes  mention  of  another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Sabseans  and  calls  it  the  cei'e- 
mony  of  the  fowl,  which  their  priests  alone 
have  the  right  to  kill  ;  but  he  does  not  ex- 
plain in  what  this  ceremony  consists,  so  that 
we  eannot  now  judge  whether  it  has  any  con- 
nexion with  a  custom  prevalent  among  the 
Gurani  tribe  of  the  Zagros  chain,  between  Ker- 
manshah  and  Zohab.  The  Gurani,  are  all  of 
the  Ali-Ilahi  sect,  or  believers  in  the  divinity 
of  Ali  (the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Muham- 
med),  and  the'y  have  a  yearly  festival,  which 
they  call  the  feast  of  the  fowl.  In  every 
village,  each  head  of  a  family  brings  a  fowl 
to  their  sheikh  or  priest.  When  the  contri- 
bution is  collected,  and  the  fowls  killed  and 
cleaned,  they  ai*e  thrown  into  a  large  kettle 
and  boiled.  So  soon  as  they  are  ready,  the 
people  assemble  ;  a  cloth  is  thrown  over  the 
kettle,  which  is  placed  before  the  priest,  who 
dips  his  hand  into  it,  and,  taking  it  out  piece- 
meal, presents  a  morsel  to  each  person  pre- 
sent in  rotation.  The  individual  to  whose 
share  falls  the  head  of  the  fowl,  is  supposed 
to  be  more  favoured  than  the  rest  by  Ali, 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Ali-Ilahi  are  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  this  ceremony  of  the  fowl  may  proceed 
from  the  Rabbinical  custom  of  sacrificing  a 
cock  once  a  year  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of 
atonement,  although  nowhere  countenanced 
by  the  law  of  Moses.  On  the  eve  of  the 
day  of  atonement,  in  order  to  make  atone- 
ment, a  cock  is  taken  for  a  man,  and  a  hen 
for  a  woman  ;  and  for  a  pregnant  woman,  a 
hen  and  also  a  cock,  on  account  of  the  child. 
The  father  of  the  family  makes  the  atone- 
ment for  himself ;  for  the  high  priest  first 
atoned  for  himself,  then  for  his  family,  and 
afterwards  for  all  Israel.  He  takes  the  cock 
in  his  hand,  and  says  these  verses  :  '  The 
children  of  men  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  being  bound  in  affliction  and 
iron,  he  brought  them  out  of  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  broke  their  bonds 
in  sunder.  Fools,  because  of  their  transgres- 
sion and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are 
afflicted.  Their  soul  abhorreth  all  manner  of 
meat ;  and  they  draw  near  unto  the  gates  of 


SABAGR^. 

death.  Then  they  C17  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble,  and  he  saveth  them  out  of  their  dis- 
tresses. He  sendeth  his  word,  and  healeth 
them,  and  delivereth  them  from  their  destruc- 
tion. Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men.'  (Psalm,  cvii.)  '  If 
there  be  for  him  an  angel,  an  intercessor,  one 
among  a  thousand,  to  show  unto  man  his 
uprightness  ;  then  he  is  gracious  unto  him, 
and  saith.  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to 
the  pit ;  I  have  found  a  ransom.'  (Job.  xxxit, 
23.)  Whilst  moving  the  atonement  round 
his  head,  he  says :  '  This  is  my  substitute, 
this  is  my  commutation,  this  is  my  atonement. 
This  cock  goeth  to  death  ;  but  may  I  be 
gathei*ed  and  enter  into  a  long  and  happy  life, 
and  into  peace.'  He  then  begins  again  at  the 
words,  *The  children  of  men,'  and  so  he  does 
three  times.  Then  'follow  the  various  altera- 
tions that  are  to  be  made  when  the  atonement 
is  for  a  woman,  or  another  person,  &c.  Then 
is  added  :  *  As  soon  at  one  has  performed  the 
order  of  the  atonement  he  should  lay  hie 
hands  on  it,  as  the  hands  used  to  be  laid  ou 
the  sacrifices,  and  immediately  after  give  it 
to  be  slaughtered'.  This  similarity  of  custom 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Ali-Ilahi  explains 
why  the  latter  offer  the  figure  of  a  cock  oa 
the  shrine  of  their  holy  men.  Baron  de  Bode 
found  several  of  these  cocks,  some  carved  ia 
wood,  others  made  of  porcelain,  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  tombs  of  their  several  Pir  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Holivan  and  Zohab, 
among  the  Gunini  tribes. — Palgrave  ;  Baron 
C  A.  De  Bode^s  Travels  in  LurUian  and 
Arahistan,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  J  77— 184  ;  Taylor  ; 
Chatfieldj  Hindoostan,  p.  1 45  ;  Sale^M  Pre- 
lim. Disc.  Koran^  Vol.  i,  p.  xx  ;  Hyde^s 
Rel.  Vet.  Persar^  Chaps,  iii  and  v.  See 
Chaldea,  Karund,  Eibla. 

S AB AB,  a  mountain  of  Siam,  near  which 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Xong  ti'ibes,  pre- 
cious stones  consisting  of  rock  crystal,  cat's- 
eyes,  topazes,  garnets,  sapphires  and  rubies 
are  found,  which  are  sold  at  from  16  to  60 
francs  the  pound. 

SABADILLA,  frait  of  Veratrum  saba- 
dilla,  of  Asagrma  officinalis,  and  several  other 
Melanthacett,  Ben.  Phar. 

SABA.GR^,  according  to  Orosiuf,  a 
people  who  made  their  submission  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  during  his  halt  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Panjab  rivers.  According  to 
Curtius  they  were  called  Sambracae  or  Sabra- 
cas  ;  and  according  to  Diodorus,  who  placed 
them  to  the  east  of  the  river,  Sambastae. 
They  were  a  powerful  nation,  second  to  none 
in  India  for  courage  and  numbers.  Their 
forces  consisted  of  60,000  foot,  6,000  horse, 
and  500  chariots.    The  military  reputation  of 
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SABALIA. 

tfae  dBii  suggests  to  General  CunniDgham  the 
pnliabilitj   that  the   Greek    name  may  be 
d6Bcrip6ve  of  their  warlike  character,  just  as 
Yandheya  means  "  warrior  or  soldier."    He 
thiaka  tiiaefore    that  the  true  Greek  name 
may  bate  been  Sarabagrse,  for  the  Sanskrit 
SMiwyi,  that  18,  the  '*  united  warriors/'  or 
Iwr^wtfx^'f  whicfay   as  they  were  formed   of 
l&iee  allied  tribes,  would  have  been  an  ap- 
propriate   appellation.     In  support  of  this 
surmise,  he    mentions  that   the  country  of 
whicii  Bikaner   is  now  the  capital  was  ori- 
gaily  called  Bagar-des,  or  the  land  of  the 
Ba^'   or    *'  warriors,"    whose    leader    was 
B^  Rao.     The   word  Bhati  also    means 
^'mrrior  or  soldier,"  and  thus  at  tlie  present 
^,  the  tribes  calling  themselves  "  warriors," 
ibnn  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in 
the  eonotries    to   the   east  of   the   Sutlej  ; 
naely,  the  Johiya  or  Yaudheya  along   the 
m«r,  the  3agri  in  Bikaner,  and  the  Bhati  in 
Jonhner.     All   three   are    of  acknowledged 
lamt  descent.     He  thinks  it  possible  that 
the  name  Sambagri  might  have  been   applied 
to  these  three   clans,  and   not  to  the  three 
tribes  of  the  Yaudlieya,  but  he   thinks,  that 
tfaeTaudbeya  have  a  superior  claim,  both  on 
aeeoant  of  their  undoubted  antiquity.    To 
ttiem  he  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  town 
of  Ajodhan,    or   Ayodbanam,    the    "  battle- 
ield"  which  is  evidently  connected  with  their 
own  name   of  Taudheya,  or  Ajudheya,  the 
**  warriora,"  and  he  thinks  the  latter  form  of 
the  same  is  most  probably  preserved  in  the 
Osoadii  of  Arrian,  a  free  people  who  tendered 
their  allegiance  to  Alexander  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Panjab  rivers.— Cwttnin/^Aam** 
Aaeieni  Geoff,  of  India^  p.  246. 

SABAKTAGIN,  father  of  Mahmud,  the 
Ghaxaavi,  died  in  997.  His  name  is  also 
written  Sahaqtapii.  He  ruled  from  a.  d.  976 
till  A.  i>.  997.  He  was  a  Turk,  purchased  by 
Alaptagin,  whom  he  succeeded  in  Affghaois- 
tan,  Ghazoi  and  Candahar.  He  twice  defeated 
Jaipal,  whom  he  drove  to  the  banks  of  the 
lados.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ismae), 
bat  Ismael  after  a  few  months  was  put  aside 
by  Mahmad.  Sabaqtagin,  established  an  in- 
dependent dominion  over  all  the  southern  parts 
of  Al%faani8taii,  making  Ghazni  his  cnpital. 
His  son  Mahmud,  who  died  A.  d.  1028,  en- 
riehed  Afghanistan  with  the  spoils  of  India. 
In  the  reign  of  the  cruel  Bahram,  one  of  the 
Tartar's  d'-scendants,  the  Subaktagin  dynasty 
Wife  deprived  of  all  but  the  Panjab,  and  this 
loo,  in  A.  D.  1 160,  they  lost.  See  Affghanis- 
lan,  Gonr,  Ismael  Saraani,  Mahmud. 

SA-BA-LEN,  BoRM.  Andropogon  citva- 
torn,  also  AndropoRon  schaenanthus,  Linn. 

SABALIA  in  Guaerat,  a  low  caste,  em- 
ployed in  tending  cattle. 
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SABOON, 

SABAO,  Port:     Soap. 

SAB  ARJB.  The  Sabarae  of  Ptolemy,  are 
the  Suari  of  Pliny,  and  both  may  be  identified 
with  the  aboriginal  Savara  or  Suari,  now  a  wild 
race  of  wood-cutters  who  live  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  north-eastern  districts  of 
Peninsular  India.  The  Savari  or  Saharia  of 
the  Gwalior  territory  occupy  the  jungle  on 
the  Kota  frontier  to  the  westward  of  Marwar 
and  Guna, — CunninghattCs  Ancient  Geog. 
of  India,  p.  509.     See  Suar,  Ghensuar. 

SABARM ATI,  a  river  of  Cambay. 

SABATHU,  in  lat.  30*  51',  long.  76* 
5S',  a  military  station,  a  few  miles  N.  £.  of 
Simla.  The  cantonment  is  4,205  ft.,  and  the 
fort  is  4,283  ft.  above  the  sea,  Ger, 

SABBA  JAYA,  Himd.  Canna  indica, 
himu 

SAB-OHEER,  Beng.  Spilornis  cheela, 
Daud. 

SABEE,  a  river  near  Fattehbad  in  Ajmir, 
and  runs  near  Janth  in  Palondie. 

SABERMATY,  see  Kalmuck,  Sabarmati. 

SUBERNARIKA,  a  river  that  separates 
Bengal  from  Orissa,  and  opens  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. 

S ABHA,  Sans.  A  committee,  an  assembly. 

SABHA-MANDAP,  Hind.  A  portico, 
or  an  erection  in  front  of  a  hindoo  temple 
where  people  assemble  :  the  open  space  of 
a  temple  in  front  of  the  apartment  of  the 
idol :  an  audience  hall,  an  asisembly  room. 

SABI,  the  christians  of  St.  John,  the 
Mendai  Yahia,  called  Sabi,  by  the  Persians. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  be  the  Sabeans 
alluded  to  in  Scripture,  (Joel  iii,  8),  who, 
in  the  times  of  Abraham,  worshipped  the 
host  of  heaven.  They  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  our  Saviour  and  the  Holy  Trinity.  They 
recognize  John  the  Baptist  as  their  Great 
Prophet,  and  call  him  Paif^hambar  Yahanna, 
hence  their  name,  Christians  of  St.  John. 
They  dwell  principally  at  Sliuster  and  Dizful. 
—  Chesney.     See  Sabii,  Sibi. 

SABLE. 

Zibelline,  Fr.,  It.  I  Sohol,  Rds. 

Zobel,  Ger.  | 

One  of  the  weaseln,  Mustela  zibellina,  a 
native  of  Northern  Europe  and  Siberia,  with 
a  fine  fur,  the  hairs  of  which  turn  with  equal 
ease  in  every  direction.  Its  colour  is  geuerallly 
of  a  deep  glossy  brown  or  black,  and  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  yellow  and  white. 
— Faulkner  ;  Bingley  ;  McCuUoch. 

SABLE  FISH. 

Willum  mutchie,       DuK.  j  Willuin  meen,  Tam. 

A  species  of  CI u pea. 

SABO  ITRANGI,  Malay.  Cucumismelo. 
SABOON,  Arab  ,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Malay., 
I  also  Sujah,  Malay.     Soap. 
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SAC^. 


SACJS. 


.     SABQTA-SINDHU,  see  Hindoo. 

SABR  or  Sibr,  An.  Aloe  litoi^alis,  Kanig, 
Aloes 
SABRE-PODDED  CANAVALIA,  Eno. 

Canavalia  gladiata. — D,  Cand, ;  Boxb,  ;   W. 
4-  A, 

SUBTANG.  The  Bashee  islands  cousist 
of  a  chain,  iu  the  Eastern  Archipelago  mostly 
high,  lying  north  of  the  Babuyan  islands, 
from  lat.  19*  58' N.  to  long.  21*  13'  N. 
Their  names  are 

BaUaUng  or  Richmond L.  IQ"^  68 ,    L.  122«  14' 

Batui  or  Dampier'i  Gnfton...     20   17i  121    57 

Sabtang  or  Sabtan,  Monmouth 

Island  of  Dampier. 
Bashee  Island,  Bayat,  or  Orange 

Island. 

The  north  Bashee  inlands  consist  of  one 
large  and  two  small  inlands  iu  lat.  21*  3^' 
N. — Horsburghy  Directory. 

SABU-DANA,  Hind.  Sago,  qu.  Sagu- 
dana. 

SABUN,  Hind.   Soap. 

SABUNI,  Hind.     A  kind  of  emerald. 

SABUNI,  Bekg.,  Hind.  Triauthema 
obcordata,  also  Asparagus  racemosus. 

SABURKAN  or  Shaburkau,  a  city  of 
Gazjan,  ip^^s^of  Balkh,  the  Shibbergau  and 
Shubergan  of  the  maps  of  Europe. 

SABLVTHA-BEY,  Burm.,  is  one  of 
the  larg^^  trees  ofBurmah.  Fruit,  size  of 
a  small  peach,  red,  very  many  seeds,  hanging 
in  clusters  from  the  trunk. — Malcom,  i,  179. 

SABUVI,  Beng.  Trianthema  obcordata, 
Boxb.f  properly  Sabuui. 

SABZ  or  Sabz  rang,  Hind.,  Pers.    Green. 

SABZA,  Hind.     Emerald. 

SABZAK,  Hind.     The  green  fly-catcher. 

SABZI,  Hind.  A  variety  of  rice,  also 
Cannabis  sativa. 

SABZ-MITTI,  Hind.  An  earth  used  to 
wash  the  hair. 

SAC.ZB.  The  Saka  of  the  hindoos  cannot 
be  other  than  the  Sacas  or  Sakai  of  classical 
geography.  They  are  perpetually  named  in 
various  works,  and  seem  to  have  been  known 
on  the  borders  of  India  or  in  its  western 
districts  in  the  first  century  preceding  Christi- 
anity. Vikramaditya,  king  of  Ougein,  known 
as  Sakari,  or  enemy  of  the  Sacae,  his  era  dates 
B.  c.  56,  and  it  should  appear  that  about  this 
date,  some  northern  tribes  had  settled  them- 
selves along  the  Indus,  constituting  the 
Indo-Scythi  of  Arriau.  Their  attempt  to 
penetrate  further  to  the  east,  by  way  of 
Kandesh  and  Malwa,  was  not  improbably 
arrested  by  Vikramaditya,  whence  the  epithet 
Sakari.  The  Sacas  are  supposed  by  Profes- 
sor Lassen  to  be  the  Szu  Tartar  who  were 
expelled  about  loO  b.  c.  from  the  Hi  valley 
by  the  Yuet-chi  or  White  Huns,  whom  he 
supposes  to  be  the  Tochari.    After  occupy- 
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ing  Tahia  or  Soghdiana  for  a  time,  they^  SLire 
farther  stated  by  the  Chinese  to  have 
driven   thence  also    by    the  Yeug&r 
years  afterwards,  and    to    have  estahlislaeci 
themselves  in  Kipen,  in  which  name  Lasaeca 
recognise?  tha  Kophen  valley  iu  Kabulistmn. 
Other  stranger  rac^s,  however,  seem  to  h&ve 
come  from  the  N.  W.  into  India.  One  of  theaey 
the  Yavana,  is,  in  modern  times,  applied  V>jr 
hindoos  of  Northern  India  to  mabomedau&  of* 
every  description,  but  in  works  prior  to  tHe 
mahomedan  era,  some  other  people  must  He 
intended.     The  interpretation   of  the  word 
by  Sir  W.  Jones  is,  tonian  or  Asiatic  Greek, 
and  there    are    some  considerations  in     it«» 
favour,  although  the  chief  argument  in   its 
behalf  is  the  difficulty  of  attaching  it  to  any 
other  people.     The  mountaineers,  or  Kiratat 
may  have  come  from  any  part  of  India.  They 
are  known  in  classical  geography  as  the  Cir- 
rhadss  or  the  Cirrodes,  the  latter  iu  Soghdi- 
ana, near  the  Ox  us.     The  Kamboja  are  the 
people  of  the  Arachosia,    or  north-east eiii 
province  of   Persia.    For   the  sites  of  the 
Baliika,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Mahabharat, 
and  the  Parasika  speak  for  themselves.      A 
branch  of  the  Smcss,  on  one  occasion  invaded 
the  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  the  Pontic 
sea  :  whilst  engaged  in  dividing  the  booty, 
the  Pereian  generals  surprised  them  at  night, 
and  exterminated  them.     To  etemixe  the  re- 
membrance of  this  event,  the  Persians  heaped 
up  the  earth  round  a  rock  in  the  plain  where 
the  battle  was  fought,  on  which  they  erected 
two  temples,  one  to  the  goddess  Anaitis,  the    ' 
other  to  the  divinities,  Omanusand  Anandate,    > 
and  then  founded   the  annual  festival  called 
Sacs&a,  still   celebrated  by  the  possessors  of 
Zela.  Such  is  the  account  by  some  authors  of 
the  origin  of  Sactea.     According  to  othera  it    ' 
dates  from    the  reign  of  Cyrus  only.     This    ^ 
prince,  they  say,  having  earned  the  war  into    ** 
the  country  of  the  Sacss  (Massagetss  of  Hero-    ^ 
dotus)  lost  a  battle.     Compelled  to  fall  back 
on  his  magazines,  abundantly  stored  with  pro-     } 
visions,  but  especially  wine,  and  having  halted     ^ 
some  time  to  refresh  his  army,  he  departed    *< 
before  the  enemy,  feigning  a  flight,  and  leav-    ^ 
ing  his  camp  standing  full  of  provisions.  The    ^ 
Sacs,  who  pursued,  reaching  the  abandoned    ^ 
camp  stored  with  provisions,  gave  themselves    '^ 
up  to  debauch.     Cyrus  returned  and  surpris*    *• 
ed    the   inebriated  and  senseless  barbai'ians.    ^ 
Some,  buried  in  profound  sleep,  were  easily    ^1 
massacred  ;  others  occupied  in  drinking  and    ^ 
dancing,  without  defence,  fell  into  the  hands     ^ 
of  armed  foes  ;  so  that  all  perished.    The  con«     *^i 
queror,  attributing  his  success  to  divine  pro-     <( 
tection,  consecrated  this  day  to  the  goddess     >^ 
honoured    in  his    country,   and   decreed   it     ^ 
should  be  called  the  day  of  the  Sacaea.    This     Vi 


SAC^ 

is  tbe  bfttila  related  by  Herodotus*  to  wjiiiuli 
Stnte  aliude«»  between  the  Persian  luoDftrch 
aad  Xoajris  queen  of  the  Gets.  Amongst 
die&lpat  SmebtSf  all  grand  battles  attended 
wi^  U.U1I  resaUa  are  termed  Saca.  When 
bm^gvd,  without  hope  of  relief,  in  the  last 
dfart«/'  despair,  the  women  and  girls,  are 
iBfliflittedy  and    the   warriors,  decorated    iu 

o  robea»  rush  on   inevitable  desti*uctiou. 

is  to  perform  aaca,  where  every  branch 
(■eha)  is  cat  offl  Cheetore  has  10  boast  of 
hsTifig  thrice  (and  a  half)  suffered  saca. 
Cbealae  sac'ha  ka  pap,  'by  the  sin  of  the 
itek  of  Cheetore,'  is  the  most  solemn  adjura- 
tiMiifthe  Gehlote  Bajpat.  If  such  is  the  origin 
of  Ae  festival  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Sacss 
of Tonyris,  it  will  be  allowed  to  strengthen 
(b»  analogy  between  the  Sacte,  east  and  west 


SACASENiE. 

shka  races,  of  the  Puranas,  of  Saca-Dwipa. 
C'est  vraisemblablement  d'  apres  le  nom  de 
Tachari,  que  M.  D'Anville  aura  cru  devoir 
placer  les  tribus  ainsi  denominees  dans  le 
territoire  qui  s*  appele  aujourdhui  Tokaris- 
t'hau,  situe,  dit  ce  grand  geographe,  entre 
les  niontagnes  et  ie  G-ihou  ou  Amou.  Br}'attt 
gives  the  following  as  a  passage  from  ChsBri- 
Hub  iu  the  history  of  the  Sacssau  Cuthites,  of 
whose  ancestry  he  spenks  with  great  honor 
in  describing  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great : 

Next  mareh'd  the  Sacaa,  fond  of  pastoral  Hfe 
Sprung  from  the  Cuthite  nomades,  wh«  Uv'd 
Amid  the  plains  of  Asia,  rich  in  grain 
They  from  the  shepherd  race  derived  their  source 
Those  shepherds  who  in  ancient  times  were  deemed 
The  justest  of  mankind. — Ind*  /n/.,  p.  16. 

A   tribe  bearing    the  name  of  Sucse  is  still 


oflhehidna.   Sacae,  Gete,  Aswa,  and  Takshac,    found  iu  Jhalawaii.  It  is  supposed   that  they 


ire  aames  which  have  crept  in  amongst  the 
tbiity-cix  royal  Rajput  races,  common  with 
flihenaiso  to  early  civilization  iu  Europe,  and 
there  if  ancient  authority  on  their  original 
abodes.  Strabo  says  :  "  AH  the  tribes  east  of 
lie  Caspian  are  called  Scyt hie.  The  Dahae 
Mztthe  sea,  the  Massagetas  (great Gete)  and 
more  eastward  ;  but  QVtry  tribe  has  a 
name.  All  are  nomadic,  but  of 
tkcee  oomadea  the    best  known  are  the  Asi, 


are  the  descendants  of  the  Savm  from  between 
the  Pinopamisan  mountains  and  the  Sea  of 
Aral  who  ac^conipunied  Alexander,  and  re- 
turning with  Craterus  through  the  Moolla 
fjass,  settled  in  their  present  positiou.  Tod 
states  that  Sucae  in  Sanscrit  has  the  aspirate, 
Sac'hsB  :  meaning  literally,  the  *  branches'  or 
races.  The  Saca  of  Indian  histoiy,  however, 
are  undoubtedly  the  Sacae  races  of  Central  Asia. 
The  captive   Israelites,   the  Sucw,  the  Getce 


ibe  Pasianiy  Tachari,  Saccaranli,    who  took    or  Gothi  became  blended  together  in  some  of 


Baetha  fi-om  the  Greeks.   The  Sacae  ('  races*) 


their 


migrations. 


The   Sacae  are   placed  by 


kave  Blade  in  Asia  irruptions  similar  to  those  j  Ptolemy  besidu  the  Massagelse,  and  the  Sacae 
of  the  Cmmerians  ;  thus  they  have  been  |  and  Scythians  were  always  confounded  toge- 
■eea  to  posseaa  themselves  of  Bactria,  and  ther. — Hind,  T&eat,  Vol,  ii,  p.  179  ;  TocC$ 
thebeatdistrictof  Armenia,  called  after  them  I /?a;acM an.  Vol.  i,  p.  70;  quoting  Strabo^ 
StOBcng.**  Which  of  the  tribes  of  Rajas- i /i^.  xi,  p.  254;  Indian  Infanticide^  p.  16. 
iban  are  the  offspring  of  the  Aswa  and  Mede,  See  Arian,  Bactria,  Hindoo,  Kabul,  Kelat, 
of  hiadoo  race,  returned  under  new  appelia-  Kurmsaq,  Viswamitra.  Note  3,  li,  v,  xi, 
Qoas,  CoL  Tod  eays,  we  shall  not  now  stop  to    p.  254,  Strabon. 

ti^oire^  limiting  our  hypothesis  to  the  fact  of ,  SACA-D\yiPA,  Scy thia.  The  Puranas 
iavieions,  and  adducing  some  evidence  of  such  |  of  the  hindoos  describe  Saca-dwipa  or  Scv- 
bsbg  flimnltaneous  with  migrations  of  the  thia.  Diodorus,  (lib.  ii.)  makes  the  Hemodus 
iSBt  bands  into  Europe.  Hence  the  inference  the  boundary  between  Saca-Scythia,  and 
of  a  common  origin  between  the  Rajpoot  and  India  Proper.  See  Scythes,  Scy  thia. 
eKi]r  races  of  Europe  ;  to  support   which,  a       SACAM,  or  the  white  island,  mentioned  iu 

the  Puranas,  i«*  England.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Varaha  Purana  as  in  possession  of  the 
Sakse. —  IVilford. 

SACAMBARI,  or  Sacambhari,  a  goddess, 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Chouhon  tribes, 
whose  statue  is  in  ihe  middle  of  a  lake. 
Colonel  Tod  derives  Sacambhari  from  sacam, 
the  plural  of  sachss,  *  branch  or  race,*  and 
ambhar,  *  covering,  protecting.'  The  invoca- 
tiom  is  Om  !  Sacambari  Mata  !  Om  ! — Tod^$ 
Rajasihan,  Vol,  i,  p,  95. 

SACASEN-^,  the  ancestors  of  the  Saxon 

race.  They  dwelt  in  Ai-menia  on  the  confines 

of  Albania.  La  Sacasene,  says  a  French  author 

"  etoit  une  contree  de   V  Armenie  sur  les 

I  confins  de  i*  Albanie  ou  du  Shir  van."     (Note 
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aiytliology,    martial    manners    and 

rVy  Ianguage,and  even  music  and  ai'chitec- 

tmA  onuimentSy  may  be   adduced.     Of  the 

irst  migrations  of  the  Indu-Scythic   Gete, 

TjUm,  and  Asi,  into  India,   that  of  Sehes- 

aa^  (Ikkshac),  from  Sehesuagdes  (Techaris- 

tkiii.')  9r  Sebesuag,  six  centuries,   by  calcu- 

Utm,  before   Christ,    is  the    first    noticed 

kf  ths  Poraoas.     About  this  period  a  grand 

mpcioQ  of  the  same  races  conquered  Asia 

jffliar,  and  eventually  Scandinavia  ;  and  not 

kog  after  tbe    Asi  and  Tachari  overturned 

As  Grreek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  the  Romans 

Ut  the    poiirer  of  the  Asi,  the  Catti,  and 

Gmbri,  from  the  Baltic  shore.     The  Asia  and 

Taekari  are  the  Aswa  and  Takshac,  or  Toor- 
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SACCHARUM  OYLINDBICUM. 

—4,  tome  i,  p.  191,  Strabon.)     It  might  not 
be  unworthy  of  research  to  inquii*e  whether 
the  Kimbri,  the  Jut  or  Gete,  the  SacasentB, 
the  Cfttti  of  the  Elbe  and   Cimbric  Cherso- 
nese,  and  the  ancient  Briton,   did  not  bring 
their  terms  with  their  bards  and  vates  (the 
Bhat  and  Bardai)  from  the  highland  of  Scy- 
thia  east  of  the  Caspian,  which  originated  the 
nations  common  to  both,  improved  beyond  the 
Wolga  and  the  Indus.—  Turnet's  History   of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  Rallam^    Vol,  i ;  TocTs 
JRajaslhan,  Vol.  i,  p.  164. 

SACARE,  a  weight  of  20  grains  used  in 
Madagascar. — SimmonfTs  Diet. 

SACATAI,  Scythia.  See  Scythes,  Scythia. , 

SACCALIUlS  INDICUS,  see  Canis. 

SACCHARUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Panicaces  and  section  Saccha- 
re«.     There  are  many  species  of  the  genus, 
all  growing  in  warm  countries.   Five  species 
growing  in  Burmah,  viz.,  the  Ka-ing  j  Kyan- 
mai  ;  La-mau-myeet  ;    Kyan-men  ;    Boung 
kyan  ;  and  Htee-po-ka-hsan-hsa,    but  have 
not  been   specifically   determined.     Griffith 
collected  nearly  one  hundred  different  grasses 
in    the    Tenasserim    provinces.     Species   of 
Saccharum,  S.  sara   and  S.  spontaneum,   are 
used  for  thatching,   forming  chair   bottoms, 
and  yield  writing  pens  and  arrows.     Saccha- 
rum   officinarum    is    the   sugar-cane,    from 
which  is  produced  a  large   quautity   of  the 
sugar  used  by  man.     It  is  a  native   of  the 
south  and  west  of  Asia,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  Saracens  into  the  south  of  Europe.     It 
has  several  varieties,  of  which  one  is  the 

S.  commune  or  Native  Cane  of  West  Indiea. 
fi  purpiireum,  Kajooli,  Benq. 
^  giganteum,  Kullooa,      „ 
9  tahitense,  Otaheite  cane. 


Khori, 
Patikori, 


rr        n  -.11.  "  -^"fe""*  "•'' '"«"«   ui  ira  nores,  Oemc  suf 

Two  other  species  yielding  sugar  are  also   cient  for  dragging  their  largest  l,200.maui 


SACCHARUM  MUNJA. 

SACCHARUM  FUSCUM,  Ro^b. 

>f  I  Kandu  rollu  gaddi. 
Grows  in  Bengal.  Natives  make 
pens  of  its  culms,  and  also  use  it  for  m 
and  light  fences.  The  best  dark-col 
reeds  with  which  the  natives  write,  ai-e 
from  this  species. — Voigt. 
SACCHARUM  MUNJA,  Roxb 

Sur-pata,  Hihd.  |  Sirki, 

aarr,  smd.  |  Ponika:  Munjagadd 

This  grass  grows  throughout  India,  t 

thePanjab  it  covers  immense  tracts  c 

undated  lands,  and  forms  the  chief  diffl 

of  the  agriculturist,  as  it  rapidly  encro^ 

on  the  cultivation.     The  ropes  made  ! 

its  from  the  sheathing  petiole,  are  posm 

of  great  tenacity  and  nsed  as  rigging  u 

the  vessels  above  Sukkur,   also  as  tow-« 

for  tying  up  cattle  and  for   tying   on 

buckets  of  peraian  wells.    The  twine   n 

from  it  is  used  for  the  bottoms  of  bedste 

The  plant  grows  at  Benares  and  in  NortI 

Circars,   is  common  at  Ajmir,  in  the  valli 

and  very  abundant,  along  with  the  Sac< 

rum   procerum,    near    Jeypore.     The    i 

moonj  rope  is  made  from  the  floral  leaves 

this  plant,  and  the  best  sirkee  rope  from 

culms.     The  plant  is  distinguished  from  S 

charum  procenim  by  its    height,  which 

inferior,  the  fineness  of  the  culm  and  narro 

ness  of  the  leaves.    The  Saccharum   mm 

ropes  are  used  in   Bengal  for  tying  up  q 

tie  and  drawing  water.     With  the  boatm 

of  the   Indus   below   Sukkur,   coir  rope 

very  generally  employed,   being  better  ah 

It  IS  believed,   to  stand   the  action  of  sa 

water.     Two-inch    ropes,  often  fifty  fatboa 

m  length,  are  made   of  its  fibres,  beine  8u< 


admitted,  viz. : — 

S.  violcaeum,  Tussac,  said  to  be  identical  with  the 

Otaheite  cane. 
S.  sinense,  Roxb.,  cultivated  in  China. 

The  known  species  may  be  thus  enumerated  : 
S.   canaliculatum,  Itoxb.,  of  Bengal. 
S.  cylindricum !  Ajmir. 
S.  fuBcum,  Roxb.,    „ 

S.  munja,  iZoa*.,  Hindustan,  Sind.  *""'    '^i'l'^^    icuvtjs,  aoout   a   toot   or    so  il 

S.  officinarum,  Linn.,  E.  Indies,  China,  W.  Indies,    *®°gth,  are  preferred  and  collected.     They  ar 
Africa.  made  up  into  bundles,  and  are  kfln#  fn/»^ 

S.  procerum.  Roxb.,  Beneal.  Whp„  ,fln„.Vo,1  A.«  I    •  !•         •  ^    tor  U86 

wnen  lequired  for  twisting  into  rope,   thci 


boats  up  the  Indus,  and  consequently  again 
the  full  force  of  the  stream,  even  rouB 
projecting  points.  The  rope  is  light,  hem 
without  injury,  alternate  exposure  to  vri 
and  to  subsequent  drying.  Plants  giowii 
beyond  the  range  of  the  overflowings  of  til 
nver,  or  of  the  influence  of  the  tides  are  besi 
I  he   upper  leaves,  about  a  foot  or   so  h 


S.  procerum,  Roxb.,  Bengal. 
S.  sara,  Roxb.,  Bengal. 
S.  semidecumbens,  Roxb.,  Bengal. 
S.  sinense,  Roxb.,  China,  India. 
S.  spontaneum,  Linn.,  S.  Asia. 
S.  violaceum,  Tussae,  Polynesia. 

SACCHARUM  CYLINDRICUM,  Itoxb.; 
Rogg,  ;  Voigt, 

Saguerus  cylindrica. 
Horse's  tail  grass.  |  bola,  I1i„d. 

Grows  on   the  Ajinere  plainn  and   flowers 


are  first  moistened  in  water,  then,  tw.  mi 
sitting  opposite  to  each  other,  take  one  4 
these  moist  bundles  and  beat  it  alternated 
with  mallets,  until  the  loose  cellular,  arc 
separated  from  the  fibrous,  parte.  These  are 
then  ready  for  twistinpr  into  the  ropes  which 
are  so  extensively  employed  on  the  Indus. 
A  continuation  of  the  same  process,  or  the 
employment  of  the  dheukeo  would  afford  a 


SACGHARUM  SARA. 

i^  and  at  a  cheap-rate.    If  the  rope  is 
kioDally  wetted)  and  allowed  to  be- 
too  drj,  it  easily  breaks  when  used, 
ikcfprepared  fibre   costs    two  rupees  per 
It  was  latterly  being  exported  from 
com^^  ^^^  brings  £5  to  £8  per  ton. — 
re  I ;  Foigt ;  Irvine^  p.  1 75  ;  Jf.  E,  J.  ii.  ; 
Ind.  Fibres,  p.  30 ;    CaL   Cat.  Ex^ 
Pc»elU  Vol.  i,  p.  520. 
ICCHARUM  OFFICINARUM,  Zinn. 

Karimba,  Haleau 

To,       Marquesas,  TahitL 
Kamand,  Pamjab. 

Pannda,  f, 

Nai-shukr,  Pbrs. 

Ko,      Sandwich  Islands, 
liohniimda,  Sams. 

Ikshu,  fi 

Pundra,  n 

Rusala,  ^ 

Tubu,  Tag. 

Karimbu,  Tam. 

Cheruku,  Tel. 

Kaaapultt  chernko, 

Ani,  Lavu, 

Potti,  Telia,  „ 

Ani-Kannpula  kranuga, 


SACCHARUM  SPONTANEUM. 


Sams.,  Txl. 
Sutlej,  Ravi. 
Pan  jab. 


Saoha,       SatleJ,  Panjab. 
Darga,  Trans-lnuus, 

Ksrre,  „ 


-ue-Sukr, 
;  Jend  ? 


Ar. 
Bkbo. 

1« 


>1 
BUBX. 

Chin. 

DUK. 
BOTFT. 

Cane,  Emo. 

of  Flores  Island. 

Horn. 

f « 

Ljsn      of  Borneo. 
Malay,  of  Jara. 

Itefasecano. 


Roller  miU. 
Pavj.  i  Belna,  Kulhari?  Panj. 

PMtlemill. 

Kolhu,  Pamj. 

lis  species  of  the  sagar-cane  is  supposed 

be  a  natiTe  of  the  East  Indies  and  to  have 

from  there  to  other  countries  into 

icsythe  south  of  Europe,  the  Canaries  and 

West  Indies.    A  considerable  portion  of 

sagv  of  commerce  is  manufactured  from 

in  species,  bat  the  S.  violaceum  is  now  more 

nsirelj  cnUiTated  and  the  juices  of  the 

ijn  and  phoeuix  palms  is  also  largely 

rertcd  into  sugar. —  Hoxb^  Voigt  Smithy 

tCuHock 

.CCHAKXJM  PROCERUM,  Eoxb. 

UnTD. 


Gundra, 
Sarut, 
Kanda, 
Knra, 

Common  in  the  plains  of  India.  Its  culms 
are  finer  and  stronger  than  those  of  S.  pro- 
cerum,  and  when  obtainable  ove  used  to  make 
arrows  of,  in  pi*eference  to  the  other  species 
used  also  for  the  common  "  kulm"  or  reed 
pen  with  which  in  India,  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  characters  are  written  ;  it  is  said  to 
be  beaten  into  a  rude  fibre  and  then  twisted 
into  a  rope  ;  Mr.  Henly  informed  Dr.  Royle 
that  the  pen  reed  grass  is  employed  as  a  tow- 
line  by  the  boatmen  about  Allahabad  and 
Mii«apore,  and  esteemed  it  for  its  strength  and 
durability  even  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water. — Irvine^  Gen,  Med,  Top,^  p,  175  ; 
Roxby  Voigt.<t  Royle,     See  Graminaceee. 

SACCHARUM  SEMI-DECUMBENS. 

The  Plant. 

i  Khori,  BVMO.  |  Keja,  HiKD. 

I  Tbt,  HiMD.  I 

The  Grass.  I  The  Culm. 

Mora,  HuTD.  |  Kelik,  Hind. 

The  cluma  are  used  for  screens  and  pens, 

SACCHARUM  SINENSE,   Moxb.      A 

plant  of  China  cultivated  in  India. 

SACCHARUM  SPICATUM. 

Mau-ken,  Cbim. 

SACCHARUM  SPONTANEUM,  Linn. 

FoTtk.  I  Imperata  spontanea,  TWn. 

Hind. 


Beho.  I  Kogara, 

Kan,  liAMiL., 
Kasha, 
Kahu, 

Rellu-gaddi, 
Kaki  vedam, 


BUBM. 

Emo. 

HlMD. 


Panjab. 
Sans. 

SlND. 

Tel. 


■aeehamm,       Bho.  I  Sarkara, 
Ida,  Hum.  |  Siikee, 
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Grows  in  Bengal  and  is  very  abundant 

ffjwhere  on  the  sandy  ridges  and  plains 

[ijmere  where  water  is  not  very  far  from 

•iwrface.    The  lower  parts  of  the  culms, 

tdol  **sirkunda,"  are    made  into  outside 

«tts  for  doorways,  &c. ;  the  upper  parts  of 

fc  culms,  called  "sirkee,"  are   made  into 

qcehent  neat  and  cheap  mats,  much  used  in 

Mrting,  &c ,  the  florallea^es  are  made  into 

paoodj,"  separating  the   fibres,  by  beating 

Ee  leaves  ;  this  is  very  much  used  to  make 

aring  and  rope. — Roxburgh^  Flor,  Indiea  ; 

Irvinty  Gen.  Med.  Top.tp.  175. 

!    SACCHARUM  SARA,  Roxb. 


Skv:Sara, 

BSVG. 

Sara, 

Hind. 

hsBMd, 

Bng. 

Ssr-pat, 

»» 

&ar ;  Sura, 

Bind. 

Sarar, 

»» 

W, 

ft 

Sarkara, 

»» 

Qvndia, 

»i 

Jhund. 

Panjab. 

S.  biflorum, 

Kasb, 

Kashiva, 

Thek-kay-gyoe, 

Thatch  grass, 

Kasa, 

Kns, 

Rush, 

This  grass  grows  in  every  part  of  Hindu- 
stan ;  is  common  on  islands,  &c.,  through- 
out the  Punjab  plains ;  is  very  abundant  in 
the  plains  of  Ajmere  where  the  blossom  in 
the  rains  has  a  beautiful  silvery  appearance. 
Brooms  are  made  of  the  culms,  string  of  its 
leaves,  and  the  whole  is  used  to  thatch  with. 
The  Karens  in  Amherst  Province  cover  their 
houses  with  the  tall  grasses  which  ara  so 
abundant  on  the  coast,  and  a  few  Europeans 
prefer  this  as  thatch  to  that  made  from  the  nipa. 
Imperatacylindrica,  syn.  of  Saccharum  cylin- 
dricum  and  Saccharum  spontaneum,  are  how- 
ever used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  in  much 
demand  for  twine  ;  and  elephants,  horses, 
and  homed  cattle  do  not  object  to  it  as 
fodder.  The  grass  grows  from  three  tp  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  it  fiowers  in  great  profusion 
after  the  rains.  A  familiar  couplet,  in  which 
the  hunger  and  avarice  of  brahmins  are 
sportively  alluded  to,  shows  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation as  well  as  the  season  of  its  flower- 
ing ; 
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SACCOLABIUM  RETUSUM. 


SACRED. 
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n 


Tabu, 

TubUf 

Turo, 

Tau, 

To. 

Ko, 


Malav,  of  Java. 

„  Pnilippinea. 

Kyan  of  Borneo. 

Flores  Islands. 

Marquesas  Tahite. 

Sandwioh  Islands. 


Aye  kunagut  phoole  Cas 
Bamhun  buet,  he  choolhe  pas. 

"  The  time  (kooar)  for  performing  the 
ceremony  ia  honour  of  deceased  ancestors  has 
arrived,  the  cas  is  in  flower  and  brahmins 
surround  the  fire-place." — Dr,  J,  Stewart's 
Punjab  FlaniSf  p.  261  ;  Mason  ;  Gent,  Med. 
Top.,  p.  175  ;  Roxb,  ;  Elliot. 

SACCHARUM  VIOLACEUM,  Tussac. 

Otaheite  cane,  Eno. 

Otaheite  sugar-cane,    „ 

Khush-bas,  HiND. 

Ghanna, 

Rickhu, 

Puna, 

Ponda, 

The  sugar-cane  plant  of  Polynesia  is  grown 
in  India,  is  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  Saha- 
runpore  district ;  it  gives  a  larger  percentage 
of  sugar,  but  it  is  objected  to  by  the  natives  as 
being  too  strong  for  the  pressure  of  the  native 
mill :  it  is  therefore  principally  cultivated  for 
eating.  In  the  Deyrah  Dhoon  it  has  with 
much  advantage  been  extensively  cultivated 
for  making  sugar,  bat  it  is  there  pressed  with 
European  mills. —  Voigt. 

SACCHO-CICHORINE  GUM,  see  Chi- 
chorium  intybus. 

SACCOLABIUM,  an  Asiatic  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Orchi- 
ace»,  of  which  the  following  species  are 
known  : — 

oaloeolare,  lAniLt  K.  B. 

India. 
oaTinatnm,Wa2Z.,Kbassya. 

guttatum,  W.  Ic 
mioranthum,  Lindl..,  N.  E. 

India, 
niveum,  W.  Ic. 
paniculatuin,  W.  Ic. 


papilosum,    LifUU.',    Bur- 

mali. 
retusum,  N.  K  India, 
rheedii,  W.  Ic 
rigidulum,  Wa^.,Elia8sya. 
rubram,  W.  Ic. 
speciosum,  W.  Ic. 
wigbtianum,  W.  Ic 


These  orchids    are  largely  cultivated  for 
their  beauty.     Their  generic  name  has  been 
applied  to  them  from  their  lip  forming  a  bag 
or  spur.     See  .^ceoclades. 
SACCOLABIUM  PAPILOSUM,  Lindl. 

dymbidium  prssmorsum,  Sin. 
Epidendrnm  preemoreum,  Moxb. 
brides  undulatum,  Sm. 

This  orchid  grows  in  the  Circars  and  in 
Burmah. 
SACCOLABIUM  RETUSUM. 


Gpidendrum  retusum,  L. 
Limodorum,  „  Svn. 
SaroanihuB  guttatua, 

Lindl. 


brides  retusum,  Swz, 

„      guttatum,  Roxb. 
Mo  ma  khan,  BuRtf. 


plume  sometimes  a  foot  long,  which  giv^es 
the  trees  on  which  they  grow  a  most  priucelj 
appearan  ce. — Mason. 

SAC  HA,  Hind.     Saccharum  sara. 

SAC'HA  and  C'hasa  are  inhabitants  oi 
the  great  snowy  mountains  (koh),  whence 
Khochasa,  the  montes  of  Ptolemy,  cormpted 
to  Caucasus. 

SACHANG,  Jay.  Sapan  wood.  Cesai* 
pinia  sappan,  Linn.^  Roxb.^  TV.  Sf  A, 

S  A  CHI  AN  AS,  Hind.  Argemone  mexi- 
cana,  Linn, 

SACH-JOTH,  a  pass  in  the  N.  W, 
Himalaya.  The  ascent  is  steady  to  tlie 
top  of  this  pass,  which  is  a  mass  of  bare 
rock,  quite  free  of  snow,  and  elevated  14,800 
feet.  The  pass  is  a  deep  depression  in  the 
crest  of  the  range,  which  rises  on  both  aides 
to  a  considerable  height.  The  ridge  was  a 
mass  of  black  slate  rock,  in  highly  inclined 
strata,  on  which  no  snow  lay. — Dr.  TAoni' 
son's  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya  and 
Tibet,  p.  339. 

SACHUQ  KAY  MUTKIAN,  earthen 
pots  painted,  in  which  the  Burree  apparatus 
are  conveyed  in  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 

SACE-CLOTH,  a  coarse  cloth  from  any 
coarse  fibre.  *They  would  have  repented 
long  ago  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes,'  says  Mat- 
thew xi,  21.  Many  hindoo  mendicants  cover 
themselves  with  coarse  cloth  &Qd  ashes,  after 
renouncing  a  secular  life. 

SACK  TREE,  Eng.  Antiaris  saccidora, 
see  Lepurandra. 

SACK  TRAGER,  Germ.  Eumeta  cara- 
merii,  Westw.     Wood  moth. 

SACONTALA,  or  the  Lost  Ring,  by  Ka- 
lidasa,  is  a  Sanscrit  poem  first  translated  into 
English  in  1789,  and  again  translated  in  185o, 
into  English,  by  Mr.  Monier  Williams,  from 
the  Sanscrit  of  Kalidasa. 

SACRED. 


Maqaddas,      Ar.,  Hind., 

Pebb. 
SacrS,  Fr. 


Heilig,  GSB. 

Saoro,  Sacrato,  It. 

Sagrado,  Sp. 


This,  one  of  the  noblest  orchids  in  the  Te- 
uasserin^Provioees,  is  profusely  multiplied  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Maulmain,  grows  in 
Java,  Peninsula  of  India,  Chittagong,  Dacca, 
Khassya,  Nepal,  Burmah,  Tenasserim.  The 
fiowere  are  numerous,  white,  spotted  with 
orse-violet,  and  stand  on  little  pedicels  all 
around  the  stalk  so  as  to   form  an  elegant  |  Bachanania  latifoUa 
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Terms  synouimous  with  this  English  word 
are  applied  in  Asia  to  individuals,  animals, 
places,  stonef^,  and  plants.  Amongst  the 
hindoos,  the  flowers  of  many  plants  are  sacred, 
are  offered  up  to  their  idols,  are  used  for 
rosaries,  &c.,  and  their  gums  as  incense, 
snch  as  those  of 


^gle  tnarmelos. 
ufischynomene  sesban. 
Afzelia  bijuga. 
Antenaria,  tpeciet. 
AplotazyB  goMipina. 
Artemisia  astriaka. 
Aucklandia  costuB. 
Barringtonia  acutangula. 
Bauhinia  variegata. 
Betula  bhojputra. 
Borcessus  flabelliformio. 


Butea  frondosa. 
Calophyllum  ii  '>phyllain. 
CalotropiB  gigantea. 
Cedrus  deodara. 
ChameropB  litchiana. 
CbryBanthemum  indicum 
Olitorea  tematc«. 
CuprMBUB  toruloBa. 
Dalbergia  bibboo. 
Daphne  cannabina. 
Datura  faBtuoBa. 
Delphinum  bruno&iuiajD 
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SACRED. 


SACTA. 


Erythrina  fnlgeiiA. 
ficas  indica. 
M      glomermta. 
„       reijgioM. 
^       venoML 
Gardenia  fioiida. 
Gaertnera  neemosa. 
speciofla. 
annana 
flrnandia.  lenon. 
fiibiacos  phceniceufl. 
«         nwa  aineiiBM. 


Joi 

Jmilieea  adhatoda. 

Juniperas  communis. 

„  excelaa. 

Kapatleua,  jprcifs. 
limonia  Bcandens. 


„      sempervireiis. 
Meiiiap«iTDuixi  glabrum. 
Kcma  feiTca. 
l^balia  Gfaampaca. 


Himusops  elengi. 
Morinda  breiflora. 
Murraja  exotica. 
Nauclea  cadamba. 
Nelumbium  speciosuzn. 
Nerium  odorum. 
K3^phoea  eaculantum. 
Ociinum  sanctum. 
Origanum  marjoranum. 
Poinciana  pulckerrima. 
PollanthuB  tuberosa. 
Popului  balsamifora. 
Pteroiipermum       acerifo- 
lium. 
„  Buberifolium. 

Putranjiva  rozburghii. 
Rhododendron  arboreum. 
Rosa,  tpeeiet. 
SauBsurea  obvallata. 
„  sacra. 

,,  soro  cephala. 

Senacio  laciniosus. 
Tagetes  erecta. 

„       patula. 

n       populnea. 
TabemsBmontana  ceriarea. 


ThroagfaoatBritish  India,  fire,  snakes,  stones 
and  a  species  of  ammonite  are  worshipped.    It 
isibe  saligramma  of  the  hindoos  and  is  found 
m  the  riTer  Grandak.     The  ban-)ang  of  the 
bindooa  is  a  stone  rounded  by  attrition  found 
inthe  riyers  of  Bajputaoah.     At  Lanuvium, 
16  miles   from   Rome,   was  a  dark    grove 
SMTed  to  Juno,  and   near   it  the  abode  of 
a  great  serpent,  the  oracle  of  female  chastity. 
Scipio  Afrieanus    is   said   to  have   believed 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  snake.     Augus- 
tas Csesar  allowed  it  to  be  underatood  that  his 
mother  Atia  had  received  him  from  a  serpent. 
Aiexander  the  Great,  before  he  undertook  to 
prove  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  was 
supposed  (apparently  by  Philip  himself)  to  be 
the  son  of  a  serpent,  who  actually  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream  in  later  years  to  save  the 
fife   of   his  general,  Ptolemy.     The   sacred 
grove  of  oaks  at  Dodona,  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  Pelasgi,  existed  till  the 
time  of  Constantine.     Their  branches  were 
hang    with    bells,    sacred   pigeons     rustled 
amidst  the  leaves.      The  laurel  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  was  saci-ed  like  the  oak  atDodoua. 
Under  the  laurels   shade,    the    python  took 
refuge.     Sacred  stones  exist  in  Fiji,  to  which 
the  natives  pay  reverence,  for  instauce,  near 
Vuna  and  Baw,  as   well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Polynesia,     Compared  with  remnants 
of   priapos  worship,  as     found    at    Indian 
temples,  the  Museo  segreto  of  Naples,  and  in 
the  obelisks   of  Egypt,  it  becomes   evident 
that  the  object  of  these  monoliths   was  to 
represent  the  generative  principle  ;  and,  the 
shape  of  the  Polynesian  stones,  the  reverence 
paid  to  them,  their  decoration,  and  the  results 
expected  from   their  worship,  are    quite  in 
accordance  with  a  widely-spread  superstition, 
which  assumed  such  offensive  forms  in  ancient 
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Home,  and  found  vent  in  the  noble.'^t  monu- 
ments of  which  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  can 
boast.  Turner  had  in  his  pos-session  several 
smooth  stones  from  the  new  Hebrides.  Ho 
says  that  some  of  the  Polynesian  stone -gods 
were  supposed  to  cause  fecundity  in  pigs,  rain 
and  sunshine.  According  to  the  Earl  of 
Rodcn,  a  stone  at  Mayo  was  carefully  wrap- 
ped up  in  flannel,  periodically  worshipped, 
and  supplicated  to  send  wrecks  on  the  coast. 
Two  large  stones,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a 
moat,  are  said  to  have  given  birth  to  Degei, 
the  supreme  god  of  Fiji.  In  all  instances, 
an  addition  to  objects  already  existing  was 
expected  from  the  Fiji  monoliths.  A  stone 
near  Baw  existed,  which,  whenever  a  lady  of 
rank  at  the  Fiji  capital  was  coufiued,  was 
fabled  also  to  gve  birtli  to  a  little  stone. — 
Galion's  Vacation  Tourists,  pp,  273-275. 

SACRED  BEAN  PLANT,  Nelumbium 
speciosura. 

SACRED  FIG  TREE,  Ficus  religiosa. 

SACRED  FIRES  are  kept  up  by  the 
Agnihoti-a  brahmins  of  India  and  by  theParsee 
or  Zoroastrian  religionists.  The  brahmanie 
families  who  keep  the  sacred  fires  are  sup- 
posed to  descend  from  the  seven  Rishi, 


Bhrigu, 

Angoras, 

Visvamitra, 


Vasishta, 
Easyapa, 


Atri, 
Agastya. 


The  real  ancestors,  however,  are  eight, 


Jamadagni, 

Gautama, 

Bharadvaja, 


Atri, 
Agastya. 


Visvamitra, 

Vasishta, 

Kasyapa, 

The  eight  gotra  which  descend  from  these 
Rishi,  are  again  sub-divided  into  49  gotra» 
and  these  49  brauch  off  into  a  still  greater 
number.  The  terms  Gotra,  Vansa,  Vaigu, 
Paksha  and  Ganu,  are  all  used  in  the  same 
sense  to  express  the  larger  as  well  as  the 
smaller  families,  descended  from  the  eight 
ancestral  Rishi.  On  the  N.  W.  of  India  and 
at  Baku  near  the  Caspian,  natural  gases 
escape  from  the  earth,  and  when  set  fii*e  to 
burn  with  a  feeble  flame.  These  are  deemed 
sacred  by  hindoos,  many  of  whom  make  long 
pilgrimages  to  visit  the  sacred  spots.  See 
Baku,  Jwala-mukhi,  Sholah-mukhi.    - 

SACRED  INDIAN  FIR,  Eng.  Cedrus 
deodara,  Lambert 

SACRED  SHELL  is  the  Chank  shell,  some 
of  which  fetch  great  prices,  Psalm  Ixxxi,  3, 
says,  '  Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon, 
in  the  time  appointed,  on  our  solemn  feast- 
day.'  The  hindoos  similarly  announce  some 
of  their  festivals  by  the  sound  of  this  sacred 
shell.     See  Molluscs. 

SACTA,  or  Sakta.  The  hindoo  worahip- 
pers  of  the  Sakti,  the  power  or  energy  of 
the  divine  nature  in  action,  are  exceedingly 


SACTA. 

numerous  amongst  all  classes  of  the  hindoos 
of  Hindusthan.      In  the  mythology   of  the 
hiudoos,  this  active  energy  is  personified,  in 
the  forms  of  the  three  deities,  Lakslimi  or 
Maha  Lakshmi  ;  Parvati,  Bhavani  or  Durga, 
and  of  Sarasvati,  the  consorts  respectively  of 
Vishnu,  Siva  and  Brahma.     The  worship  of 
the   female   principle,  as   distinct  from   the 
divinity,  appears   to  have  originated  in  the 
literal    interpretation    of    the    metaphorical 
language  of  the  Vedas,  in  which  the  will  or 
purpose  to  create  the  universe,  is  represented 
as    originating   from    the   creator   and    co- 
existent with  him  as  his  bride  and   part  of 
himself.     Thus,  in  the  Ric  Veda,  it  is  said, 
''  that  divine  spirit  breathed  without  ufflation 
single,   with  (Swadha)  her  who  is  sustained 
within  him,  other  than  him  nothing  existed. 
First,  desire  was  formed  in  his  mind,  and  that 
became  the  original  productive  seed.*'     Also, 
the  Sama  Veda,  speaking  of  the  divine  cause 
of  creation,  says,  "  He  felt  not  delight  being 
alone,    he    wished    another,    and    instantly 
became  such.     He  caused  his  own  self  to  fall 
in  twain,  and  thus  became  husband  and  wife. 
He  approached   her,  and  thus  were  human 
beings  produced."     It  is  probable  that  these 
legends  may  relate  to  the  primitive  tradition 
as  to  the  origin  of  mankind,  but  there  is  in 
them,  also  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
first  indication  of  wish  or  will  in  the  Supreme 
Being.     Another    set    of  notions    of   some 
antiquity,   which   contributed   to    form   the 
character  of  the  Sakti,  whether  general  or 
particular,  were  derived  from  the  Sankhya 
philosophy.     In  this  system,  nature,  Prakriti, 
or  Mula  Prakriti,  is  defined  to  be  of  eternal 
existence  and  independent  origin,   distinct 
from  the  Supreme  Spirit,  proiluctive  though 
no  production,  and  the  plastic  origin  of  all 
things,   including    even   the  godi.     In    the 
Puranas,  especially  in  the  Brahma  Vaivartta 
Parana,  Prakriti  or  Maya  bears  a  prominent 
part,    for    from    the    Sankhya    philosophy, 
Prakriti  has  come  to    be  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  gods  and  men,  whilst  as  one  with 
Matter,   the   source   of  error,    it    is    again 
identified  with  Maya  or  delusion,  and  as  co- 
existent with  the  Supreme  as  his  Sakti,  his 
personified  energy  or  his  bride.     According 
to  the  Prakriti  Khanda  section  of  the  Brahma 
Vaivartta  Parana,  Brahma  or  the  Supreme 
Being,    having    deteimined    to    create    the 
Universe,   became   two-fold,  the   right  half 
becoming  a  male,  the  left  half  a  female,  wbi(;^ 
was  Prakriti.     She  was  of  one  nature  with 
Brahma.     She  was  illusion,  eternal  and  with- 
out end  :  as  is  the  soul,  so  its  active  energy — 
as  the  faculty  of  burning  is  in  fire.    It  is  from 
the  Tantras,  that  the  rites  and  formulae  of  the 
worship  of  Pi-akriti  or  Sakta   is   obtained. 
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They  are  numerous,  of  great  extent,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and  his 
bride.  Many  of  the  Sakta  worahippings  are 
nothing  more  than  a  convivial  party,  consist- 
ing of  the  members  of  a  single  family,  or  at 
which  men  only  are  assembled  and  the  com- 
pany are  glad  to  eat  flesh  and  drink  spirits  r 

Let  bim  pledge  the  wine  cup  again  and  again. 
Till  he  measure  his  length  on  the  ground  ; 
Let  him  rise  and  once  more  the  goblet  drain, 
And  with  freedom  for  aye,  from  a  life  of  pain, 
Shall  the  glorious  feat  be  crowned. 
The    earliest  record   of   Sacti  is   in   the 
Peri  pi  us.     The  Sacti  are  the  consorts  or  ener- 
gies of  the  hiudoo  gods  :  thus  Parvati  is  the 
sacti  of  Siva  ;  Lakshmi,  that  of  Vishnu  ;  aud 
Suraswati,  Brahmai  or  Brabmini,  of  Brahma. 
As  their  energies,  they  participate  in  their 
various  avatars  or  incarnations  ;  Lakshmi,  in 
those  of  Vishnu,  being  Varahi,Nara8inhi,  Sita, 
Radha,  &c.,  aud  in  like  manner  are  the  other 
sacti.     In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  Mr.  Colebrooke  calls  them  also 
Matri  or  mothers,  and  says  "  they  are  named 
Brahmi,  &c.,  because  they  issued  from  the 
bodies  of  Brahma  and  the  other  gods  respec 
tively."     The  sacti  are  said  to  have  numerous 
followers  in  northern  India  ;  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  the  sacti  sect  seem  to  he  unknown. 
But  in  N.  India  the  sacti  sect  are  said  to 
worship  the  sacti  exclusively.     The  emblem 
of  worship  is  the  yoni.     One  branch  of  tlie 
sacti  worshippers  is  so  grossly  licentious  and 
addicted  to  debauchery,  that  they  are  held 
in  the  utmost  detestation  by  the  other  sects, 
and  even  by  a  large  portion  of  their  own.     It 
is  related  that  the  energy  of  each  god,  exactly 
like  him,  with  the  same  form,  the  same  decora- 
tions, and  the  same  vehicle,  came  to  fight  against 
the  Asura  or  demons.  The  sacti  of  Brahma,  girt 
with  a  white  cord  and  bearing  a  hollow  gourd, 
arrived  on  a  car  yoked  with  swans  :  her  title 
is  Brahmani.     Maheswari  came  riding  on  a 
bull  aud  bearing  a  trident  with  a  vast  serpent 
for  a  ring  and  a  crescent  for  a  gem.     Cu- 
mara,  bearing  a  lance  in  her  hand,  and  riding 
on  a  peacock,  being  Ambica  in  the  form  of 
Kartikeya,  came  to  make  war  on  the  children 
of  Di  ti  the  giants,  or  Asura.    The  sacti  named 
Vishuaivi  also  arrived  sitting  on  an  eagle,  and 
bearing  a  conch,  a  discus,  a  club,  a  bow,  and  a 
sword,  in  her  several  hands.     The  energy  of 
Hari,  who  assumed  the  unrivalled  form  of  the 
holy  boar,  likewise  came  there,  assuming  the 
body  of  Varahi.    Narasinhi,  too,  arrived  there 
embodied  in  a  form  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  Narasinha,  with  on  erect  mane  reaching  to 
the  host  of  stars.     Aindri   (Indrani)   came 
bearing  the  thunderbolt  in  her  hand,  and  rid- 
ing on  the  king  of  elephants,  and  in  every 
respect  like  Indra,  with  a  hundred  eyes.  Last- 
ly came  the  dreadful  energy  named  Chandica, 
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wfco  Sprung  from  the  body  of  Devi,  horrible, 

kowliog  like  a  hundred  jackals.     She,  sur- 

nmm^  Aparejita,  the  unconquered  goddess, 

addressed  Isana,  whose  head  is  encircled  by 

bis  duskj  braided  locks."     In  the  foregoing 

extract,  Maheswari  and  Chandica  are  forms 

of  Parvati  ;   and   Narasinbi,  Vishnaivi,  and 

Yanhi,  those  of  Lakshrai.    Major  Moor  like- 

WMe  obserres  that  in  the  mythology  of  the 

hiodoos,   Brahma,  Vishnu,  and   Siva,   have 

assigned  them  consorts  which  are  persouifica- 

tiona,  respectively,  of  the  active  energies  of 

their  Lords,  and  are  called  Sacti.     Saras wati 

n  tke  Sacti  of  Brahma,  Lakshmi  of  Vishnu, 

aatf  Firvati  of  Siva  :  hence  those,  of  whatever 

aeet,  who  worship    exclusively   the  female 

J»wer — ^Parvati  (i.  «.,  Devi),  however,  more 

especially,   are   called   Sacta.    The  inferior 

deities  in  their  own  persons,  and  the  Ava- 

tara  of  the  superior,  are  likewise  mated  in 

&ble,  and  have  their  wills  executed  by  active 

helpmates  ;  each  of  whom,  except  in  sex, 

exactly  resembles  the  deity  whose  partner 

fhe  is  :  from  whose  bodies  indeed,  as  Eve 

from  Adam's,  they  are,  in  some  theogonies, 

snppoaed  to  have  proceeded,  and  with  whose 

powers  and  attributes  they  are  armed.   Eight 

of  these  Sacti  are  more  particularly  recorded, 

their  names  are  the  following  : — 


sacti  of  Mahesa,  or  Siva. 

Brmhml,  or  Brahmani...  sacti  of  Brahma. 

Karayaai sacti  of  Narajana. 

Aiadru-............,^.. sacti  of  Indra. 

KaamarL sacti  of  Kartikeya. 

**     "* sacti  of  YiBhnu  of  the  Vahar 

Ayatara. 

• sacti  of  Vishnu  in  the  Nara- 

sing  Avatara. 

a  form  of  Bhavani,  sacti  of 

Siva. 

This  list  is  taken  from  Mr.  Paterson's  Essay 
on  the  hindoo  religion,  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  As.  Res.,  p.  68.  Mr.  Paterson  remarks 
that  Aparajita  may  be  the  Aphrodite  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Maheswari,  or  a  female  Siva,  rid- 
ing on  a  white  bull,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
story  of  £nropa*s  rape  ;  while  Brahmi,  or  the 
female  Brahma,  with  the  swan,  may,  in  like 
manner,  have  been  the  origin  of  tlie  fable  of 
Japiter  and  Leda.  These  explanations  were, 
perhaps,  invented  by  the  Greeks,  to  account 
for  symbols,  of  the  meaning  of  which  they 
were  ignorant.  The  eight  Sacti,  or  energies 
of  as  many  deities,  are  also  called  Matri,  oi* 
mothers.  In  some  places  they  are  thus  enu- 
merated, Brahmi,  Maheswari,  Aindri,  Varahf, 
Vaishnavi,  Caumari,  Chamunda,  and  Chartica. 
Some  reduce  the  number  to  seven ;  omitting  the 
two  lattei*,  and  adding  Cauveri.  Prayers  are 
addressed  to  the  Matri  on  various  occasions, 
especially  in  the  Cavaeha,  or  defensive  incan- 
tations. Each  of  the  Sacti  or  energy  of  the 
deities  has   the   Vahan  of  their   respective 
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lords  :  Bhavani  is,  however,  oftener  seen  on  a 
lion  or  tiger  than  on  Nandi,  the  vahan  bull  of 
her  spouse. — Goleman  on  the  Mythology  of 
the  Hindoos,  p,  121  ;  Ray  a  Mucuta  on  the 
Amaracosha  ;  Moor^s  Pantheon.  See  Agni, 
Ballaji,  Brahma,  •Chandra,  Hiranyagharbha, 
Kama,  Lakshmi,  Maha  devi,  Osiris,  Parvati, 
Saras- vati,  Satarupa,  Tripati. 
SACRIFICE. 


Fida, 

Sadqa, 

Tasaduq, 

Kurban, 

Libation, 

Oblation, 

Sacrifice, 

Sacrifizio, 


Ar. 


Hbb. 


f1 


£no. 
It. 


Sagrifido,  It. 

Sagrifizio,  „ 

Sacrificium,  Lat. 

Med*h,  Sans. 
Saorificio,    It.,  Port.,  Sp. 

Bali,  Tau. 

Gao,  Tbl. 


A  sacrifice  is  an  offering  of  any  consecrated 
thing  to  a  deity,  whether  an  animal,  anything 
of  the  mineral  or  vegetable  world,  a  manufac- 
tured article,  or  in  the  form  of  a  libation  or  an 
oblation.  All  nations  seem  to  have  had  a 
stage  in  their  history,  in  which  to  make 
offerings  in  sacrifice  foimed  a  part  of  their 
mode  of  worshipping  the  deity  whom  they 
reverenced.  The  earliest  record  of  sacrificea 
extant,  are  those  recorded  in  Genesis  iv,  2, 
1 5,  25,  in  the  cases  of  Cain  and  Abel,  where 
Cain,  an  agriculturist  or,  as  he  is  styled,  a 
tiller  of  the  ground,  brought  of  the  fruit  of 
the  ground  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  and  Abel, 
who  was  a  nomade,  a  keeper  of  sheep,  brought 
of  the  firstlings  of  his  fiock  and  of  the  fat 
thereof,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Lord  had 
respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  coring  ;  but 
unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.  And  thus,  even  in  those  early  days 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  race,  the  blood 
sacrifice,  the  oblation  and  immolation  of 
animals,  was  deemed  by  the  offerer  more 
worthy  of  the  deity's  acceptance  than  the 
fruits  and  flowers  of  the  earth.  In  the 
exalted  ideas  of  the  sacrificing  races,  the  view 
taken  seems  to  have  been  that  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  should  be  offered  and  with  the 
object  of  propitiating  a  wrathful  being,  and 
there  followed  on  this  the  offering  up  of 
human  beings,  of  the  children  of  the  sacrificer, 
the  children  of  kings,  though  criminals,  of 
captives  taken  in  war,  slaves,  and  even 
women  were  sacrificed .  Chap,  xi  of  Judges, 
tells  us  how  Jephthah  when  he  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites,  vowed  a  vow  unto 
the  Lord,  and  said,  '  If  thou  shalt  without 
fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into 
mine  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatso- 
ever Cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house 
to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from 
the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be 
the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  •  •  *  •  *  And  Jephthah  came  to 
Mizpeh  unto  his  house,  and,  behold,  his 
daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
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and  with  dances.  *  *  *  And  he  said,  alas  my  i  tho  first   fruiUi,  and   whether    reaping    the 


daughter  *  *  I  have  opeued  my  mouth  unto 
the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back.    •  *.  *  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
that  she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  did 
with  her  according  to  his  ^w  which  ho  had 
vowed  :  and  she  knew  no  man.'     The  inter- 
pretation which  from  the  concluding  passage, 
has  been  put  on  the  character  of  Jephthah*s 
offering,  viz.,  that  his  daughter  remained  a 
virgin  for  the  Lord's  sake,  but  this  view  is 
not  supported  by  the  preceding  words,  where 
Jephthah   declares   the    object   of   his   vow 
should  be  a  burnt  offering.     The  readiness 
with  which  Abraham  obeyed  the  command  to 
offer  up   his   only    son   Isaac,    indicates    a 
knowledge  of  this  rite.     Jeremiah  xix,  4  and 
6,  shows,  says  Dr.  Milman,  that  in  later  times, 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Moloch  and 
to  Baal.     The  immolation  of  human  victims 
particularly  of  tho  most  precious,  the  favour- 
ite, tho  first  born  child,  appears  as  a  common 
usage,  among  many  nations,  more  especially 
the  tribes  by  which  Abralmm  was  surround- 
ed, and  when  suddenly  commanded  to  cut  off 
that  life  on  which  all  the  splendid  promises 
of  the  Almighty  seemed  to  depend,  he  obeys 
and  sets  forth  with  his  unsuspecting  child  to 
offer  the  fatal  sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah.     It 
was  the  distinguishing  rite  among  the  wor- 
shippers of  Moloch,  at  a  later  period  of  Jewish 
history  it  was  practised  by  a  king  of  Moab, 
it  was  undoubtedly  derived  by  the  Oarthage- 
nians  from  their  Phoenician  ancestors  on  the 
shores  of  Syria.     It  was  an  ordinary  usage  in 
the  worship  of  Moloch.     But,   besides   the 
common   worship  of  Moloch,   the   Book  of 
Kings  names    the   8cpharvaites   as   making 
these  human  sacrifices  (II  Kings  xvii,  31)  and 
the  king  of  Moab  (II  Kings  iii,  27.)     These, 
filial  sacrifices  were  doubtless  of  rare   and 
extraordinary  occurrence  ;  they  were  either 
to  expiate  some  dreadful  guilt,  to  avert  the 
imminent  vengeance  of  an  offended  deity,  or 
to   extort  his   blessing  on  some   Important 
enterprise.     Dr.  Milman,  however,  considers 


that  the  Hebrew  religion  held  human  sacri- 
fices in  abhorrence,  and  that  the  great  rite  of 
sacrifice  was  regulated  amongst  the  Hebrews 
with  the  utmost  precision,  and  with  three 
distinct  objects.  Eveiy  morning  and  eveiy 
evening,  the  smoke  from  the  great  brazen 
altar  of  burnt  offerings  ascended  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people.  On  the  seventh  day, 
two  animals  instead  of  one  was  slain,  and  the 
offering  of  the  poorest  was  acceptable.  The 
sacrifices  were  partly  propitiatory,  that  is, 
voluntary  acts  of  reverence  in  order  to  secure 
the  favour  of  God  to  the  devout  worshipper  : 
partly  pucharistic,  or  expressive  of  gratitude 
for  thp  divine  blessings.    Of  this  nature  were 
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harvest  or  gathering   in   the    vintage,    th& 
Israelite  made  an  oblation  of  thaoksgiving  to 
the  gracious  Being  who  had  bestowed   his 
bounty.     Lastly,  the  Hebrew  sacrifices  were 
piacular  or  expiatory  ;  every  sin  either   of 
the  nation  or  the  individual  had  its  appointed 
atonement.     The  tenth  day  of  the  seveath 
month  was  set  apart  for  the  solemn  rite  of 
national  expiation.     First  a  bullock  was  to 
be  slnin  and  the  blood  sprinkled,  uot  only  ia 
the  customary  places  but  within  the  Holy  of 
Holies  itself.     Then  two  goats  were  chosen, 
and  lots  cast  upon  them  ;  the  one  assigned  to 
the  Lord  was  sacrificed ;  on  the  other,  by  the 
imprecation  of  the  high  priest,  the  sins  of 
the  whole  people  were  heaped,  and  it  was 
then  taken  beyond  the  camp  and  sent  into  the 
desert  to  Azazel,  the  spirit  of  evil  to  whom 
Hebrew  belief  assigned  the  waste  and  howliug 
wilderness  as  his  earthly  dwelling.    Sacrifices 
have,  however,  been  and  continue   commoa 
to  all  races  and  religions.     They  are  made  in 
the  form  of  offerings  of  the  raw  product*  of 
the  earth,  of  raw  food,  of  cooked  food,  of 
water,  and  of  living  creatures.     The  earliest 
historical   record   is  met   with   in   the  Old 
Testament.     The  contest  recorded   between 
Cain    and  Abel,    marks  the    jealous  rival- 
ry and   strife   between   the   powerful  over- 
bearing dwellers  in  cities  who  bear  arms  and 
till   the  ground   and   the  harmless  nomade 
shepherds.     The  first  victim  was  Abel,  but 
the  sti'uggle  runs  through  the  whole  history 
of  Asia.     In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the 
offerings  of  living  creatures  was  deemed  the 
more  acceptable,  and,  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
an  insUnce  (IlChron.  vii,  o)  is  recorded  of  the 
sacrifice  of  22,000  oxen.    Isaiah,  however,  (i, 
10-14)   openly   denounced  the   sacrifice  of 
animals,  as  an  atonement  for  sin.     *  Hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom  ;  give 
ear  unto  the  law  of  our  Grod,  ye  people  of 
Gomorrah.     To  what  purpose  is  the  multi- 
tude of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the 
Lord  :  I   am   full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of 
rams,   and    the  fat  of  fed  beasts  ;    and  I 
delight    not  in   the    blood   of   bullocks,   or 
of  lambs,  or  of  he  goats.     When  ye  come 
to    appear    before   me,   who  hath   required 
this    at  your    hand,    to  tread    my  courts? 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations  ;  incense  is  au 
abomination  unto  me  ;  the  new  moons  and 
sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot 
away  with  ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn 
meeting.  Your  new  moons  and  your  appoint- 
ed feasts  my  soul  hateth  :  they  are  a  trouble 
unto  me  ;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them:    But 
a  little  after    the    time  of  Isaiah,  Buddha 
appeared  objecting  to  the  animal   sacrifices. 
From  the  times  of  the  Vcdaa  until  now,  the 
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lioiBB,  an  (Bering  of  ghi  to  the  fire,  from  the 
diMatna  or  saer^cial  ladle  ;  also  the  Pasaya, 
food  of  rice  and  milk,  cooked  in  sacri* 
kettles,  are  oblatioos  of  hiodoos.  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  of  opinion  that  the  homa  was  in- 
trodaeed  bj  the  brahmins  to  displace  animal 
Amongst  other  ancient  Vedic  cus- 
was  that  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  wiyes  on 
tfe  foneral  piles  of  their  husbands,  and  it 
fan  eootiaoed  in  some  part  of  Asia  ap  to 
the  eloae  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
leafed  in  the  Mahabarata  that  after  the  battle 
of  Kamkalietra,  when  the  widows  of  the 
ihnnvere  talking  over  their  losses,  Vyasa 
bid  them  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
Yjisa  also  was  present,  and  called  out  the 
anea  of  the  slain.  All  appeai*ed  in  great 
gk)C7  and  splendour  and  more  beautiful  than 
when  they  were  alive,  widows  went  to  their 
hosbanda,  daughlera  to  their  fathers,  mo- 
thers to  their  sons,  sistera  to  their  brothera, 
aod  all  the  fifteen  years  of  soitow  which  had 
paued  since  the  war  of  the  Mahabarata  were 
forgotten  in  the  ecstacy  of  seeing  each  other 
again.  The  night  passed  away  in  the  fulness 
of  joy,  and  when  the  morning  dawned,  all 
the  dead  moanted  their  horses  and  chariots 
and  disappeared.  But  Vyasa  said  that  the 
widows  who  wanted  to  rejoin  their  dead  hus- 
bands might  do  so^  and  all  the  widows  weut 
and  bathed  in  the  Ganges,  and  came  out  of 
the  water  again,  kissed,  one  by  one,  the  feet  of 
Dhritarashtra  and  Gaudhari,  and  then  went 
aod  drowned  themselves  in  the  river  :  and, 
through  the  prayers  of  Vyasa,  they  all  went 
to  the  place  they  wished  and  obtained  their 
sevend  desires.  In  the  hindoo  sacrifices,  the 
sweet  smelling  kusa  grass,  seems  to  have  been 
employed,  from  the  most  ancient  dates,  and 
slso  a  spirituous  fluid  which  they  called  the 
soma  juice,  and  the  Persians  called  hom. 
What  thia  fluid  was  is  doubtful,  but  it  had 
stimnlating  and  intoxicating  qualities,  for  the 
Rig  Veda  (ix)  says,  "  the  purifying  soma, 
like  the  sea  rolling  its  waves  has  poured  forth 
songs  and  hymns  and  thoughts."  It  has  been 
said  to  be  tlie.  fermented  acid  juice  of  the 
Sarcostemma  acidum,  the  shora-luta  of  Ben- 
gal, but  the  fierce  exultations  which  are 
noticed  in  tlie  Big  Veda,  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  a  strong  alcoholic  drink. 

The  duty  of  oflering  to  the  Lord  of  the  first 
of  every  product  has  doubtless  had  almost  a 
universal  hold  on  man.  Exodus  xxii,  29, 
commands  the  ofier  of  the  first  fruits,  and  the 
same  is  enjoined  in  Deut.  xxvi,  2  ;  Lev  ii,  12, 
and  oamerous  other  places.  Gen.  iv,  4,  tells  us 
that  Abel  brought  the  first  of  his  flock,  and 
Exod.  xiii,  12,  and  other  places  enjoin  this, 
aod  to  the  present  day,  in  the  villages  around 
Chiogiepat   the    first-born  daughter   in   the 
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weaver  families  are  devoted  as  deva-daea  io 
the  gods  of  the  hindoo  temples.  The  pouring 
out  of  water  as  an  oblation  is  a  veiy  ancient 
rite.  David  when  pressed  by  the  people  of 
Palestine,  craved  for  a  drink  from  the  well  at 
the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  and  afterwards  would 
not  drink  it  when  brought  by  three  men,  **  but 
poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord.''  Ages  prior 
thereto,  (Gen.  xxxv,  14),  Jacob  is  mentioned 
as  setting  up  a  pillar  and  he  poured  a  drink 
offering  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereon, 
and  to  the  present  day,  throughout  British 
India,  the  lingum,  tlie  priapus  or  phallus,  is 
daily  worshipped  by  the  saiva  hindoos  and 
washed  with  oil  and  milk.  Wine  was  occa- 
sionally used  as  in  Numbers  xxvili,  7,  causing 
the  strong  wine  to  be  poured  unto  the  Lord 
for  a  drink  offering.  I  Samuel  vii,  6,  Israel 
gathered  together  to  Mizpeh  and  drew  water 
and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord,  Although 
the  sacrificial  rite  of  offering  human  beings, 
seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst  many  peoples, 
the  ordinary  Vedic  offerings  were  of  cooked 
food,  delicious  food  and  drink  ;  the  Janemajaya, 
however,  was  a  sacrifice  of  snakes,  and  the 
Rajasaya  was  a  royal  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in 
acknowledgment  of  sovereignty  and  supre- 
macy. Originally  it  was  a  great  national  feast. 

Human  sacrifices,  says  Bunsen,  were  abolish- 
ed by  theEgyptiaus,  in  the  very  earliest  times, 
declaring  it  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  gods. 
Whereas  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  and  in  culti- 
vated PhcBnicia  and  Carthage,  such  sacnfices 
continued  to  be  offered  to  Moloch  as  the  very 
climax  of  religious  worship.  £ven  Rome 
herself,  in  the  time  of  her  Cassars,  buried  her 
Gallic  prisonera  alive,  in  order  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  their  gods.  Many  of  the  kings  of 
Judnh  and  Israel  caused  their  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
also  were  not  free  from  these  atrocities. 

Animal  sacrifices  seem  to  have  hern  a 
usual  rite  amongst  all  the  Scythian  races. 
Some  members  of  this  great  stock  appear  to 
have  wandered  so  far  from  their  northern 
seats  as  the  peninsula  of  India,  in  the  most 
southern  parts  of  which  are  found  great 
numbers  of  cromlechs  and  cairns.  All  round 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan  thifse  are  to  be 
seen,  and,  at  one  place,  about  12  miles  from 
that  city  is  a  vast  site  of  these  ancient  dead. 
In  all  the  cairns  that  have  been  opened 
there,  sepulchral  urns  have  been  found,  and  in 
their  neighbourhood,  human  bones  and  bones 
of  animals.  From  one  excavated  by  Captain 
A.  McGoun,  there  was  obtained  a  perfect 
human  skull.  Of  the  race  who  adopted  that 
form  of  burial  nothing  is  now  known.  Whe- 
ther they  were  a  nomade  people  who  wander- 
ed into  India  and  wandered  out  again,  re- 
mains to  be  guessed  at,  or  whether  they  have 
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merged  into  the  mass  of  the  people.  But 
that  they  wera  nomades,  dwelling  in  tents, 
seems  proved  by  what  remains  in  the  place 
alluded  to  near  Hydei'abad  where  is  to  be 
seeu  a  great  encamping  ground,  the  stone 
enolosures  for  each  tent  being  perfect,  and 
that  they  were  tents  and  not  houses  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  within  the  enclo- 
sures there  are  no  mounds  of  iniined  houses, 
but  in  all  merely  a  level  space,  and  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  the  bones  now  found  in 
their  cairns  are  those  of  victims  in  terred  with 
the  dead  ?  Amongst  the  Arian  hindoos,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  horse,  the  aswamed'ha,  seems 
to  have  been  practised.  There  are  two  hymns 
in  the  Ric  Yeda,  describing  the  rite,  and 
which  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the  ^arly  reli- 
gious rites  of  the  race,  this  sacrifice,  as  a  burnt 
offering  to  the  gods,  was  made.  It  was  even 
then,  however,  falling  into  disuse,  and  was 
existing  as  a  relic  of  an  ante-vedic  period, 
imported  from  some  foreign  region,  possibly 
from  Scythia,  where  animal  victims,  and 
especially  horses,  were  commonly  sacrificed. 
And  in  still  later  times,  the  nswamed'ha 
consisted  in  certain  ceremonies  eildiug  in  the 
liberation  of  the  horse,  just  as  throughout 
Southei*n  India  and  about  Benai*es,  is  still 
practised  with  a  bull  or  cow,  many  of  which 
are  met  with  in  every  villa^^e,  freed  or  let 
loose  in  the  name  of  the  hindoo  gods  Siva  or 
Vishnu.  Professor  Max  M tiller  reminds  us 
of  what  we  read  in  Herodotus  (v,  5)  that 
amongst  the  Thracians  it  was  usual  after  the 
death  of  a  man,  to  find  out  who  had  been  the 
most  beloved  of  his  wives,  and  to  sacrifice  her 
upon  the  tomb.  Mela  (ii,  2)  gives  the  same  as 
the  general  custom  of  the  Getie  line.  Herodo- 
tus (iv,  7 1 )  asserts  a  similar  fact  of  the  Scythi- 
ans, and  Pansanias  (iv,  2)  of  the  Greeks.  In 
Salamis,  formerly  called  Coronea,  a  man,  says 
William  Howit,  was  annually  sacrificed  to  Ar- 
gaula,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  daughter- 
in-law  of  Argaulis^  This  continued  to  the 
time  of  Diphilus,  who  changed  the  victim  to  a 
bull.  Men  were  sacrificed  in  Heliopolis,  a  city 
of  Egypt,  till  the  time  of  Amosis.  Men  were 
nlso  sacrificed  to  Juno,  as  many  as  nine  in 
one  day,  but  Amosis  changed  the  victims  to 
waxen  statutes  of  men.  A  man  was  sacrificed 
to  the  Omadian  Bacchus  in  Chios  and  also  in 
Tenedos.  The  Spartans  according  to  Apollo- 
dor  us,  sacrificed  men  to  Mars.  The  Phoeni- 
cians and  Egyptians,  Cretans  and  Persians 
had  similar  sacrifices.  Philo  Biblins  tells  us 
that  the  Phoentciaus  had  a  king  named  Israel, 
who  sacrificed  his  only  son  Jeust,  which  was 
the  origin  of  their  custom.  The  Curetes 
sacrificed  boys,  and  Pallas  says  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  men  did  not  cease  everywhere  till  the 
days  of  Hadrian  the  eraperor. 
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A  virgin  was  sacrificed  annually  in  Lfaodi-> 
oea  to  Minerva,  afterwards  a  hart  was  dul>-» 
stituted.      The  Carthagenians  had    similar 
sacrifices    till    Iphicrates    abolished     them. 
Augustus    Csssar,   when  he    took    P^rosia, 
sacrificed   300  men  of  tlie  equestrian    and 
senatorian  orders,  to  the  manes  of  his  uncle 
Julius.     Porphyry  says,  in  his  time,  a  maa 
was  sacrificed  every  year  at  the  shrine    of 
Jupiter  Latiaris.    Heliogabalus  ofiTered  human 
victims  to  the  Syrian  deity,  which  he  Intro- 
duced.     With  the  Gauls   and  Germans,    no 
business  of  any  importance,  was  transacted 
without  being  prefaced  by  human  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucans  Pharaalia  (lib.  iv,  444)  the 
gods  to   whom   these  sacrifices  were  made, 
were  Thau tetes,  Hesus,  and  Taranis,  and  that 
in  the  midst  of  gloomy  woods  to  increase  the 
horror.  Tacitus  in  his  Annals  (lib.  xiii,)  snys 
that     the  Hermanduri    sacrificed   ail    their 
prisoners  to  Mars.     The  Arduenna  and  Hyr- 
cinian  forests  were  terrible  for  these  immola- 
tions at  the  hands  of  the  Druids.     (See  Clau* 
dian  in  Laudes  Stiltchoues,  lib.  i.)    The  Mas- 
sagetsB,  the  Scythian,  the  Gete,  the  Sarmatian, 
the  Suevi,  and  all  the   Scandinavian  races, 
believed  that  no  blessing,  or  security  could  be 
obtaiued  except  by   these  hoirors.     Dithmnr 
relates  the  same  sacrifices  to  the  god  Swan* 
towiti  in  Zeeland.     The  Drnids  burned  men 
in  wicker  frames  to  the  gods.    Hamilcar,  being 
defeated  in  Sicily,  not  only  sacrificed  a  boy  to 
Cronos  on  the  spot,  bnt  drowned  some  of  the 
priests  to  appease  the  god.    The  Persians,  says 
Bnnsen,  buried  people  alive.     The  Cyprians, 
the  Rhodians,  the  Phociaiis,  the  lonians,  the 
people  of  Chios,  I^esbos  and  Tenedos,  nil  bad 
human  sacrifices.     The  natives  of  the  Tauric 
Cheraonesus,  ofiered  to  Diana,  every  stmnger 
whom  chance  threw  upon  their  coast    Aris. 
toraeiies,  the  Messinian,  slew  300  noble  Lace- 
demonians:,   at    once,    amongst    whom    was 
Theopompus,  the  king  of  Sparta,  at  the  altar 
of  Jupiter  of  Ithorae.       The   Spartans,   in 
return    sacrificed     their   captives   to    Mars. 
Phytarchus  and  Porphyry  assert  that  every 
Grecian   state,    before   marching   against  an 
enemy  sacrificed  human  victims.     Livy  says 
that  in  the  consulate  of  Emisius  Paulns  and 
Terentius  Varro,  two    Gauls,    a    man    and 
woman,  and  two  Grecians,  were    buried  alive 
at  Rome,  iu  the  ox-market,  in  a  place  walled 
round  and  made  for  such  purposes.     Plutarch 
gives  another   instance   of  this   a  few  years 
before,    in   the   consulate  of  Flaminius  and 
Furius.     It  is  asserted  that  the  principal  cap- 
tives led  in  triumph  by  the  Romans,  were, 
for  a  Jong  time,  despatched  afterwards  at  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Marius  sacrificed 
his  own  daughter  to  the  Dii  Averrunci,  for  etic- 
cess  against  the  Cimbri.  Clemens,  Dorotheus 
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ami  Plutarch  all  affirm  it.     The  Dumatians 
of  Arabia  sacrificed  annually  a    boy.     Ihe 
Greeks,    says    Pbiilarchus,    generally   sacri- 
ficed men    before  they  went  out  to  battle. 
Tie  Thraciiins  and  Scythians  did  the  same. 
Efeiy   ciassical   reader  will   recollect  the 
atmpled   sacrifice    of    IphegeDia,    by  her 
iayier,  and  tlie  perfected  one  of  the  daughter 
of  Erectfaeos  and  Praxithia  by  the  Athenians. 
At    this    time,   says     Eusebius,   a    man   is 
sacrificed   in    Megalopolis,    at  the    feast  of 
Ja^ter  JLatiari^     The   same  had   been  the 
case  to  Jupiter   in  Arcadia^  to    Saturn   in 
Carthage.     In  Lydia,  Diodorus  asserted  that 
200  of  the  sons  of  the  nobles,  and  300  of  the 
pe^  at  large  had  been  sacrificed.  Dionysius 
c/fialicarnassas  says  ttiat  Apollo  and  Jupiter 
U  at  one  time  demanded  so  many  human 
mcrifices  of  the  aborigines  in  Italy,  that  they 
acteally  decimated  themselves :  and,  to  escape 
finoia   tlie   infliction,   emigrated   into  distant 
r^ioDSb     This  is  said  to  have  happened  to 
the  Pelasgi   in   Italy ;    that  it   became   the 
mio  of  the   country  ;    and,  notwithstanding 
the  emigration  of  the  young  men,  the  oracles 
cootinued  to  demand  and  the  magistrates  to 
eaforee  these  sacrifices,  till  Hercules  put  a 
atop  to  them.     Down  to  comparatively  recent 
hislonc    times,   the    Phoenicians,  Carthage- 
nians,     Aranueans,     Syrians,     Babylonians 
and  even  Israelites  and  their  neighbours  on 
both   Sides  of  the  Jordan,   sacrificed  their 
diildren  with  the  hoped  for  object  of  averting 
any  great  and  serious  misfortune.     A  Phoeni- 
ciao  legend  is  of  £1,  the  Strong  offering  up 
kts  son  Yedud  or  Yedid  the  Beloved,  El, 
\ieiag  the  Kronos. 

Malekh  Bel,  was  the  same  as  the  Tyrian 
HercaleSy  or  Moloch  or  Bal-Moloch,  to  whom, 
as  also  to  Hecate  and  Melekhet  Artemis,  dogs 
were  sacrificed.    In  Babylonia  ;  (Is.  Ixvi,  3, 
Ex.  xiiiy  13,  xxxiv,  30)  their  neck  or  back- 
bone bad  to  be  broken  unless  redeemed.  The 
principal  sacrifices  offered  to  Hercules  Usov, 
as  well  as  to  his  mythical  companion  were 
komaii  beings,  which  in  Laodicea  of  Phcenicia 
migkt  be  ransomed  by  a  doe.    At  Carthage, 
the    practice  of  sacrificing  their   favourite 
children,  and  those  of  the  highest  rank  in 
honour  of  Hercules,  continued  down  to  their 
latest  wars.    The  l^end  of  the  Grecian  Her- 
cnles  is  that  he  became  insane,  bui-ned  his  own 
children  as  well  as  those  of  his  twin-brother 
Ipbicles,  and  murdered  his  guest  Iphitus.    We 
have,  says  Sharpe,  the  authority  of  Manetho, 
the  Egyptian  priest,  for   the  fact  that  some 
mminals  were  openly  burnt  alive  in  the  form 
of  a  sacrifice,  every  year  at  midsummer,  in 
the  eity  of  Iditbya,    Nations  less  earnest  in 
their  reh'gioos    feelings   shuddered  at    the 
iohoman  cruelty  ;  but  it  had  probably  gone 
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out  of  use  long  before  the  Egyptians  were 
reproached  by  VirgU  and  Ovid  with  sacrific- 
ing human  brings  to  the  Nile  to  obtain  a 
bounteous  overflow.  Since  that  time  altars 
have  seldom  been  lighted  for  human  sacrifices, 
but  by  men  who,  shame  to  say,  have  been 
struggling  for  theological  opinions,  in  entire 
forgetfulness  of  the  humility,  mildness  and 
brotherly  kindness  for  which  such  opinions 
are  chiefiy  valuable.  Bunsen  mentions  that 
the  sacrificial  stamp  of  Egypt,  had  the  figure 
of  a  man  on  his  knees,  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back,  with  the  sacrificial  knife  tied  behind 
his  back,  indicates  a  human  being  as  the  pri- 
mary sacrificial  object  of  Egypt 

In  the  most  ancient  times,  the  Aryans  of- 
fered human  sacrifices  to  Varuna  (Ouranos). 
To  Agni,  it  was  the  fire-sacrifice  with  melted 
butter.  To  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  dogs  were 
sacrificed,  and  to  Diana,  a  doe,  as  a  substitute 
for  Iphigenia. 

In  Palestine,    Syria,  Phoenicia    and   Car. 
thage,  human    sacrifices  were  offered  up  as 
the  vei-y  climax  of  religious  worship,  and 
even  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  burned 
her  Gallic  prisoners  alive  in  order  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  their  gods.     In  a  war  between 
two  Arab  chiefs,  in  the  time  of  Belisarius, 
but  which  was  carried  on   without  the  inter- 
ference of  either  Persia  or  Rome,  the  son  of 
Horeth  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Mondar  of 
Hirah,  who  sacrificed  him  to  Uzza,  the  deity 
worshipped  by  his  tribe.     Captives  taken  in 
war,   criminals  and   even   innocent  persons 
were  offered  by  the  Druids  as  saci-ifices,  slain 
with  arrows,  crucified  or  consumed  in  a  gene- 
ral holocaust  of  human  beings  and  animals; 
wild  and  domestic.     Same  is  mentioned  by 
Caesar.     One  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre  was  lighted  by  day,  the 
other  by  night ;  upon  an  altar  of  Herculet- 
BuzygoB  at  Rhodes,  one  of  the  two  sacrificial 
oxen   was  offered   up  amidst  imprecations, 
probably  to  Adonis  the  god  of  spring  as  the 
ass  or   dog  was   to  Typhon.     The  Tyrian 
Hercules  was  the  same  as  Moloch,  the  King, 
Baal-Moloch,  Malakh-Bel  as  he  is  called  in  the 
coins.   No  statues  were  erected  to  him  at  Cadiz 
or  in  Tyre,  but  in  Tyre  he  was  worahipped 
with  eternal  fire,  which  lighted  up  the  temple 
by  night  from  the  reflection  on  the  columns  of  • 
Smaragdus :  dogs  were  sacrificed  to  him  as 
well  as  to  Hecate  and   Melekhet-Artemis. 
In  Babylonia,  their  neck  or  back-bone  (Isa. 
Ixvi,  3)  as  well  as  the  firafr-born  of  the  ass, 
if  they  were  not  redeemed,  was,  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses  (Ex.  xiii,  13  ;  also  xxxiv, 
20),  broken  in  honour  of  him.     The  princi- 
pal sacrifices  offered  to  Hercules-Usov,  as 
well  as  to  his  mythical  companion  Melekhet- 
Artemis  were  human  beings.    In  Laodicea, 
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they  might  be  ransomed  by  a  doe,  as  Diana 
a<:cepted  tiiat  animal  instead  of  Iphigenia. 
The  wild  boar  was  also  sacred  to  the  same 
goddess.  Andy  in  like  manner,  in  another 
myth,  another  Artemis  caused  the  delicate 
vernal  Adonis  to  be  slain  by  a  boar  instead  of 
by  Mars  as  he  is  usually  said  to  be.  At  Carth- 
age, the  practice  of  sacrificing  then*  favourite 
children,  and  those  of  the  highest  rank  con- 
tinued down  to  their  latest  wars.  Hercules 
of  the  Phoenicians  was  called  Melkath. 
The  Grecian  Hercules,  is  described  as  becom- 
ing insane,  and  burning  his  own  children  as 
well  as  those  of  his  twin-brother  Iphicles,  and 
murdering  his  guest  Iphitus.  But,  in  Asia, 
the  ruthless  god  sometimes  also  required  this 
atrocious  sacrifice*  In  Amathus,  Malika 
(Moloch),  '  the  inhospilable  Zeus,'  sarcasti- 
cally called  Jupiter  Hospes,  had  his  bloody 
altar  before  the  temple  of  Adonis  (Lord)  and 
Baaltis  (Queen.)  So  had  Saturn  in  Arabia 
whom  Nonnus  compares  with  the  Syrian  god. 
These  sacrifices  were  ofibred  on  occasions  of 
gi*eat  misfortune  but  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  there  was  excessive  heat. 

Bunsen  quoting  Megasthenes,  (iii,  525 
531)  mentions  the  Indians  tradition  of  Her- 
cules, as  reigning  in  India  fifteen  generations 
after  Dyonysus.  He  built  Palibrotha  and 
other  cities,  had  numerous  sons,  to  each  of 
whom  he  left  an  Indian  kingdom,  and  a 
daughter  Pandaea  to  whom  he  likewise  be- 
queathed a  realm.  Bunsen  following  Lassen 
says  he  was  chiefiy  worshipped  in  the  Suras- 
Sen  country  and  identifies  him  with  Krishna, 
says  he  founded  Mathura. 

The  "Saturday  Review"  of  the  31st  Ja- 
nuary  1863,  in  a  review  of  Lord  Stanhope's 
Miscellanies, — asks,  "  were  human  sacrifices 
in  use  among  the  Romans  ?  Lord  Mahon 
had  mentioned  to  Macaulay  a  note  in  Griseler's 
history  of  the  Church  stating,  on  the  authority 
of  a  passage  in  Lactan tins, that  human  sacri- 
fices existed  in  the  classic  days  of  Rome. 
Macaulay  denied  it,  L6i*d  Mahon  sent  him  tlie 
passage  from  Lactantius."  Lord  Macaulay 
says,  Lactantius'  words  are  these,  "  Ne  Latini 
quidem  hujus  immanitatis  expertes  fuerunt ; 
siquidem  Jupiter  Latiaris  etiara  nunc  san- 
guine colitur  humano,"  which  sentence  Lord 
Macaulay  translated  thus  :  "  Nor  have  even 
the  Latins  been  free  from  this  enormity, 
if  it  be  true  that  even  now  Jupiter  Lattains 
is  propitiated  with  human  blood."  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  human  victims  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  at  the  promontory  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Leucatas.  They  were 
offered  in  honor  of  the  god  and  to  avert  evil. 
Bel,  or  Baal,  the  god  of  the  sun,  the  Apollo 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  worshipped  as 
Bel,  or  Belenus  by  the  Bcitons.    Human 


sacrifices  were  common  in  the^loid  (Hellic) 
house  of  Athamas  as  well  as  among  the 
Pclasgi .  The  Carthagenians  after  thei  r  defea  t 
of  Agathocles,  bui*nt  some  of  their  captives 
as  a  sacrifice  ;  the  Assyrians  offered  human 
sacrifices  to  the  god  Nergal.  In  Rome  a 
statue  of  Jupiter  was  sprinkled  every  year 
with  human  blood,  down  to  the  second  or 
third  centuiy  before  Christ,  and  in  Northern 
Europe  human  sacrifices  continued  to  a  much 
later  period.  In  Mexico  and  Peru  they  seem 
to  have  been  peculiarly  numerous.  MiiUer 
has  suggested  that  this  may  have  partly  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  these  races  were  not  soften- 
ed by  the  possession  of  domestic  animals. 
Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
number  of  human  victims  annually  sacrificed 
in  the  Mexican  temples.  Miiller  thinks,  2,500 
is  a  moderate  estimate  ;  but  in  one  year  it 
appears  to  have  exceeded  10,000.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth 
vei*se8  of  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Levi- 
ticus appear  to  indicate  that  human  sacrifices 
were  at  one  time  habitual  among  the  Jews. 

During  the  Ludi  Circenses  of  the  Romans, 
it  was  not  unusual  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  wild  beasts  to  be  massacred  in  a  single 
day,  in  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  or  Gollo- 
seum.  Suetonius  telis  us  that,  at  its  conse- 
cration by  Titus,  6,000  wild  and  4,000  tame 
animals  were  immolated,  and  Trajan,  accord- 
ing to  Don  Cassius,  after  his  victoiy  over  the 
Dacians,  slaughtered  11,000  of  these  animals. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  mention 
Cronos,  or  Saturn,  as  one  the  principal  Phoe- 
nician and  Cartbagenian  deities.  As  father 
of  Jupiter,  he  had  a  definite  place  and  histoiy 
in  classical  mythology,  though  there  are  few 
traces  of  his  independent  worship.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  what  specific  name  of 
the  Phoonician  mythology  answered  to  the 
Cronos  of  the  Greek.  According  to  Sandbo- 
niatho,  it  was  II  ;  according  to  Damascius, 
the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  called  Saturn,  £1, 
Bel,  and  Balatlien  ;  but  II,  or  £l  are  the 
Hebrew  El,  God  ;  Bal  is  a  general  name  for 
the  supreme  divinity,  and  Balathen,  a  combi- 
nation of  Bal  with  some  epithet.  We  do  not 
obtain,  therefore,  from  this  account  any  spe- 
cific name.  The  most  characteristic  circum- 
stance which  we  learn  concerning  him,  is  that 
the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Carthagenians  were  specially  performed  in 
his  honour.  "  The  Phoenician  history  of 
Sanchoniatho,"  says  Porphyry,  "  is  full  of 
instances,  in  which  that  people,  when  suffering 
under  great  calamity  from  war,  or  pestilence 
or  drought,  chose  by  public  vote  one  of  those 
most  dear  to  them  and  sacrificed  him  to 
Saturn."  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  frag- 
mentary histoiy  preserved  to  us  of  Phoenicia 
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pumper,  we  find  no  mention  of  such  a  sacrifice ; 
bat  in  the  siege  under  Alexander  it  was 
proposed  to  revive  a  custom  suspended  for 
manj  ages,  and  sacrifice  a  boy  to  Saturn. 
The  elder  men  interposed  and  prevented  it. 
That  such  a  practice  had  prevailed  in  Phoeni- 
cia in  earlier  times  is  certain.  Its  existence 
in  Palestine  is  at  once  indicated  and  con- 
demned in  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  wo 
know  that  it  pi-evailed  in  the  circumjacent 
tribes.  We  trace  it  in  the  Phoenician  colonies, 
in  Cyprus,  Shodes,  Crete  and  Sardinia,  where 
it  was  derived  from  the  Carthageuians,  and 
above  all,  in  Carthage  itself.  An  unusual 
Domber  of  victims,  of  the  choicest  quality, 
woe  sacrificed  here,  on  occasion  of  any  ex- 
traordinary calaiolty  :  after  the  victory  of 
Agathocles  two  hundred  noble  youths  are 
said  to  have  been  slaughtered.  But  it  was 
also  a  part  of  the  established  ritual  of  the 
Ctfthagenians,  and  every  year  a  youthful 
vietim  was  chosen  by  lot. 

LiftotF,  says  Kenrick,  were  bui*nt  alive  and 
their  sacrifice  bad  a  special  significance.     The 
DQst  acceptable  offering  of  all  was  that  of  an 
qdIj  child.     The  image  of  Saturn,  as  we  learn 
fromDiodorusSiculuswas  of  brass;  the  stretch- 
ed oat  hands  were  hollow,  turned  upwards  so 
IS  to  receive  the  body  of  a  child,  which  thence 
ilid  down  into  fieiy  receptacle  below.  Mothers 
hrooght  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and  as 
any  manifestation  of  reluctance  would  have 
made  the  sacrifice  unacceptable  to  the  god, 
stilled  them  by  their  caresses  till  the  moment 
'Hicn  they   were    thrown   into   the  flames, 
flnnian  sacrifices  were  not  offered  to  one  go<i 
odIj,  nor  to  one  specially  answering  to  the 
Saturn  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  but  as 
he  was  reputed  to  have  devoured  his  own 
ebildren,  it  was  natural  that,   in  witnessing^ 
the  sacrifice  of  infants,  they  should  call  the 
god  to  whom  they  were  offered,  Saturu.  Chiun, 
mentioned  by  Amos  (v,  26,)  as  an  object  of 
idoiatroQB  worship  to  the  Israelites,  is  identi- 
ttl  with  the  planet  Saturn,  the  name  being 
to  need  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  but  it  does  not 
tppear  that  he  was  worshipped   with  infant 
ttcrifices.    There  is  equally  no  donht  that 
Chinn  is  the  Siva  of  the  Hindoos,  who  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  this  deity  Seo,  Seb,  Sev, 
Siv,  Sivin,  Chivin.    Chemosh,  the  "  abomina- 
tion of  the  Moabites,"  has  been  also  identified 
with  Saturn  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Saturn 
irts  presumed  to  be  worshipped  where  human 
SMrifices  were  known  to  have  anciently  pre- 
'^led,  as  in  Italy,  in  aboriginal  times.     The 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  full  of 
plosions  to  these  bloody  rites,  and  it  may  be 
t«    inferred  from  them  that  they  belonged  not 
wclugiyely  to  the  worship  of  one  God.  "  They 
I  tare  filled  this  place,"  says  the  prophet  Jere- 
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miah,  (xix,  4,  5),  "  with  the  blood  of  inno- 
cents ;  they  have  Ubilt  the  high  places  of 
Baal,  to  burn  their  ^ons  with  fire  for  burnt- 
offerings  unto  Baal."  The  mention  of  human 
sacrifices,  however,  is  generally  connected  in 
scripture  with  the  name  of  Moloch  or  Mil- 
com,  the  god  of  the  Ammonites.  His  statue, 
as  described  by  the  Rabbinical  writera,  closely 
resembled  that  of  Saturn  in  Diodorus,  but 
had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek 
and  Iloman  Saturn.  The  head  was  that  of  a 
bull,  a  form  under  which,  from  the  story  of 
Europa  and  the  Minetaur,  it  is  probable  the 
chief  god  of  Phoenicia  was  represented  ;  the 
body  human,  and  the  stretched  out  hands 
received  the  child,  which  was  consumed  in 
the  fire  kindled  below,  while  the  beating  of  a 
tabret  by  the  priests  drowned  its  cries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  interpretation  of  the 
passage  of  Amos,  the  Israelites  had  worship- 
ped Moloch  even  in  the  desert :  the  Mosaic 
law  denounced  the  punishment  of  death 
against  any  one  who  should  give  his  seed  to 
Moloch.  We  do  not  read  of  it,  however,  among 
the  idolatries  of  Israel  in  the  interval  between 
occupation  of  the  laud  of  Canaan  and  the 
reit^n  of  Solomon,  who  introduced  "  Moloch, 
the  abomination  of.  the  children  of  Ammon/' 
along  with  the  Sidonian  Ashtoreth,  and  Che- 
mosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab,  into  Jerusa- 
lem. The  valley  of  Tophet,  or  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom,  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city 
near  the  eastern  gate,  was  the  place  in  which 
the  bloody  rites  were  celebrated  from  the 
time  of  Solomon  till  that  of  Josiah,  by  whom 
the  place  was  defiled,  being  appointed  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  filth  of  the  city  and  the 
carcases  of  dead  animals,  to  consume  which  a 
perpetual  fire  was  kept  up.  We  do  not  find 
that  these  sacrifices  to  Moloch  were  reserved 
for  any  special  occasion  of  national  calamity  ; 
they  appear  to  have  been,  like  those  of  Car- 
thage, of  regular  occurrence.  Young  children 
alone  were  the  victims  and  were  regarded  as 
a  propitiatory  offering  on  behalf  of  their 
parents.  Their  sacrifice  is  generally  described 
in  scripture  by  the  phrase  "  to  be  passed 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,"  and  hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  they  were  not  really  con- 
sumed, but  symbolically  passed  through  the 
flames,  that  they  might  undergo  the  lustra- 
tion by  fire.  The  same  wor<l  which  is  used 
in  the  original  is  also  applied  in  scripture  to 
devotement  of  the  first-born  to  Jehovah,  who, 
in  the  case  of  human  beings,  were  redeemed, 
but  if  the  lower  animals,  sacrificed.  "  To  be 
passed  to  Moloch  through  fire,"  might  there- 
fore signify  no  more  than  to  be  devoted  to 
him  by  this  ceremony  ;  which  Theodore t 
mentions  as  still  existing  in  his  time.  The 
comparison  of  Jeremiah  vii,  31,  with  xxxii, 
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35,  shows,  however,  that  "  to  pass  through 
the  fire"  was  equivalent  to  "  burn,"  it  is 
unquestionable  that  human  victims  were 
offered  by  fire  to  the  gods  of  Palestine,  and 
the  strong  abhorrence  with  which  the  rites  of 
Moloch  are  spoken  of  in  scripture  is  hardly 
recon<* liable  with  the  supposition  of  a  mere 
harmless  ceremony.  The  truth  appears  to  be, 
that  two  motives,  an  expiatory  offering  and  a 
religious  consecration,  wore  blended  in  the 
Facrifice  of  infants  to  Moloch,  and  the  readi- 
ness, and  even  joy,  with  which  mothers 
brought  them  to  his  altars  seems  inexplicable 
except  on  the  supposition  that  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  securing  their  children's 
eternal  happiness,  by  the  sacrifice  of  natural 
feeling. 

Amongst  the  Arian  races  who  went  to  the 
north-west,  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  Saxons  continued  to  offer  human 
sacrifices  after  their  settlement  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but,  in  their  own  land,  the  immolation 
of  captives  in  honour  of  their  gods  was  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  great  temple  at 
Upsal,  in  Sweden,  appears  to  have  been 
especially  dedicated  to  Odin,  Thor  and  Frea. 
Its  periodical  festivals  were  accompanied  by 
different  degrees  of  conviviality  and  license, 
in  which  human  sacrifices  were  rarely  want- 
ing, varied  in  their  number  and  value  by  the 
supposed  exigency.  In  some  cases  even 
royal  blood  was  selected  that  the  imagined 
anger  of  the  gods  might  be  appeased.  In 
Scandinavia,  the  authority  of  the  priest  was 
much  greater  than  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  among  the  Anglo- Saxons.  It  was  his 
word  often,  which  deteiinined  where  the 
needed  victims  should  be  found.  It  was  his 
hand  that  inflicted  the  wound,  and  his  voice 
which  said,  "  I  send  thee  to  Odin,"  declaring 
the  object  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  that  the  gods 
might  be  propitiated,  that  there  might  be  a 
fruitful  season  or  a  successful  war.  One 
king  slew  nine  sons  in  order  to  prolong 
his  own  life,  in  hopes,  doubtless,  that  what 
they  were  abridged  of  would,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  added  to  himself ;  such  instances 
however,  occur  not  often  ;  but  the  common 
victims  were  without  end.  Adam  Bremensis, 
speaking  of  the  awful  gi-ove  of  Upsal,  where 
these  horrid  rites  were  celebrated,  says,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  tree  but  what  was 
reverenced,  as  if  it  were  gifted  with  some 
portion  of  divinity.  And  all  this  because 
they  were  stained  with  gore,  and  font  with 
human  putrefaction.  The  same  is  observed 
by  Scheffer,  in  his  account  of  this  place. 
The  manner  in  which  the  victims  were 
slaughtered  was  divers  in  different  places. 
Some  of  the  Gaulish  nations  chined  them 
with  the  stroke  of  an  axe.     The  Celts  placed 
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the  man  who  was  to  be  offered  for  a  sacrifice 
upon  a  block  or  an  altar,  with  his  breast 
upwards,  and  with  a  sword  struck  him  for- 
cibly across  the  sternum  ;  then  tumbliag*  him 
to  the  ground,  from  his  agonies  and  coavui- 
sions  as  well  as  from  the  effusion  of  blood, 
they  formed  a  judgment  of  future  events. 
The  Cimbri  ripped  open  the  bowels,  and  ft*om 
them  they  pretended  to  divine.    In  Norway 
they  beat  men's  brains  out  with  an  ox-yoke. 
The  same  operation  was  performed  iu  Ice- 
land, by  dashing  them  against  an  altar   of 
stone.    In  many  places  they  transfixed  them 
with   arrows.     After  they  were  dead  they 
suspended  them  upon  the  trees,  and  left  tbem 
to  putrify.    One  of  the  writers  above  quoted 
mentions  that  iu  his  time  seventy  carcases  of 
this  sort  were  foudd  in  a  wood  of  the  Suevi. 
Dithmar,  of  Mursburgh,  an  author  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  speaks  of  a  place  called  Sedu, 
iu   Zeeland,   where  there   were  every  year 
ninety  and  nine  persons  sacrificed  to  the  god 
Swan  tow  ite.     During  these  bloody  festivals 
a  general  joy  prevailed,  and  banquets  were 
most  royally  served.     They  fed,  they  carous- 
ed, and  gave  a  loose  to  indulgence,  which 
at   other   times  was   not  permitted.     They 
imagined  that  there  was  something  mysteri- 
ous in   tliis  number  nine,  for  which  reason 
these  feasts  were  in  some  places  celebrated 
eveiT^   ninth    year,  in    others    every    nintli 
month,  and  continued  for  nine  days,  when  all 
was  ended  they  washed  the  image  of  the  deity 
in  a  pool,  on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  its 
being  stained  with  blood,  and  then  dismissed 
the  assembly.     Their  servants  were  numer- 
ous, who  attended  during  the  term  of  their 
feasting,  and  partook  of  the  banquet.    At  the 
close  of  all  they  were  smothered  in  the  same 
pool,  or   otlierwise  made   away   with.     On 
which  Tacitus   remarks,  how  great  an  awe 
this  circumstance  must  necessarily  infuse  iuto 
those  who  were  not  admitted  to  these  myste- 
ries.    The  accounts  are  handed  down  from  a 
variety  of  authors,  in  different  ages.     Many 
of  whom  were  natives  of  the  countries  which 
they  describe,    and    to    which    they    seem 
strongly  attached.     They  ^ould  not,  there- 
fore, have  brought  so  foul  an  imputation  on 
the  part  of  the  world  iu  favour  of  which 
they  were  each  writing  ;  nor  could  there  be 
that  concurrence  of  testimony  were  not  the 
history  in   general   true.     The   like  custom 
prevailed  to  a  great  degree  in  Mexico,  and 
even  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians, and  in  most  parts  of  America    In 
Africa  it  is  still  kept  up,  where,  iu  the  inland 
parts,  they  sacrifice   some  of    the  captives 
taken  in  war  to  their  fetiches,  in  order  to 
secure  their  favour.     Snelgrave  was  in  tlie 
king    of    Dahomi's  camp  after   his    inroad 
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iifo  the  countries  of  Ardra  and  Whidraw, 
and  says,  that  he  was  a  witneas  to  the  cruelty 
of  tbis  pi-ince,  whom  he  saw  sacrifice  niulti- 
tades  to  the  deity  of  his  natiou.  These  were 
pdsoDers  taken  in  war ;  but  among  the  nations 
of  Canaan,  the  Tictims  were  peculiarly  chosen. 
Their  own  children,  and  whatever  was  near- 
est and  dearest  to  them,  were  deemed  the 
jMsi  worthy  offering  to  their  god.  The 
CaithagenianSy  who  were  a  colony  from  Tyre, 
carried  with  them  the  religion  of  their 
mother  country,  and  instituted  the  same  wor- 
ahipia  die  parts  where  they  settled.  It  con- 
sisted hi  the  adoration  of  several  deities,  but 
pstkolarly  of  Kronos  ;  to  whom  they  offered 
hoaan  sacrifices,  and  especially  the  blood  of 
dUldren.  If  the  parents  were  not  at  hand  to 
n^e  an  immediate  offer,  the  magistrates  did 
Bot  fail  to  make  choice  of  what  was  most  fair 
■ad  promising,  that  the  god  might  not  be 
defranded  of  his  dues.  Upon  a  check  being 
received  in  Sicily,  and  some  other  alarming 
cireamstances  happening,  Hamilcai*,  without 
any  hesitation,  laid  hold  of  a  boy  and  offered 
him  on  the  spot  to  Kronos,  and  at  the  same 
time  drowned  a  number  of  priests  to  appease 
the  deity  of  the  sea.  The  Carthagenians, 
soother  time,  upon  a  great  defeat  of  their 
army  by  Agathocles,  imputed  the  miscarriage 
to  the  anger  of  this  god,  whose  services  had 
been  neglected.  Touched  with  this,  and  seeing 
the  enemy  at  their  gates,  they  seized  at  once 
two  hundred  children  of  the  prime  nobility, 
and  offered  them  in  public  for  a  sacrifice. 
Three  hundred  more  persons,  who  were  some- 
how obnoxious,  yielded  themselves  voluntarily 
and  wefe  put  to  death  with  the  others.  The 
neglect  of  which  they  accused  themselves, 
consisted  in  sacrificing  children  purchased  of 
parents  among  the  poorer  sort,  who  reared 
them  for  that  purpose  and  not  selecting  the 
most  promising  and  the  most  honourable,  as 
had  been  the  custom  of  old.  In  short,  there 
had  been  particular  children  brought  up  for  the 
altar,  as  sheep  are  fattened  for  the  shambles, 
and  they  were  brous>:ht  and  butchered  in  the 
same  manner  ;  but  this  indiscriminate  way  of 
proceeding  was  thought  to  have  given  offence. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Egyptians  looked 
out  for  the  most  specious  and  handsome  person 
to  be  sacrificed.     The  Albanians  pitched  upou 


with  some  refcreuce  to  tliat  element.  The 
Carthagenians  first  introduced  him  into 
Africa  :  he  was  the  same  as  the  Or  us  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Alorus  .of  the  eastern 
nations.  That  the  name  given  liim  originally 
by  the  Greeks  was  Koran  us  is  manifest  from 
a  place  iu  Crete  which  is  sacred  to  him,  and 
is  mentioned  by  the  name  Coronis.  It  is  said 
that  both  the  chief  city  and  the  adjacent 
couutiy  were  thus  denominated,  and  that  the 
sacrifices  were  there  offered  which  we  know 
were  peculiar  to  Kronus.  If  this  place,  as 
consecrated  to  him,  (as  is  apparent  by  these 
offerings)  was  called  Korouis,  it  is  plain  that 
his  name  must  have  been  rendered  by  the 
Greek,  Koronus,  and  both  nre  a  transposition 
for  «•  Kon-Orus,"  or  "  Chon-Orus,"  the  lord 
Or  us.  He  was  universally  adored  in  Cyprus, 
but  pai'ticularly  in  this  part,  which  Porphyry 
supposes  to  have  been  Salamis.  This  is 
evident  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  mentions 
a  city  Auranie  here.  He  makes  it,  indeed, 
distinct  from  Salamis,  but  places  it  hard  by, 
between  that  city  and  Carpassia,  where  the 
river  Chour  (the  Aucaur  of  the  Phoenicious, 
and  the  Courium  of  the  Greeks,)  runs  at  this 
day.  The  Greeks  thought  Kronus  was  the 
same,  but  it  was  an  oriental  name,  and  tho 
etymology  has  to  be  looked  for  among  the 
people  of  those  parts.  The  Greeks,  we  find, 
called  the  deity  to  whom  these  offerings  were 
made  Agraulos,  and  feigned  that  she  was  a 
woman,  and  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  But 
it  is  not  shown  how  Cecrops  came  to  have 
any  connection  with  Cyprus.  Agraulos  is  a 
corruption  and  transposition  of  the  original 
name,  which  has,  like  many  other  oriental 
titles  and  names,  been  strangely  sophisticated, 
and  is  here  changed  to  Araulos*  It  was  in 
reality  the  god  of  light,  the  Orus  and  Alorus 
who  was  always  worshipped  with  fire.  The 
deity  was  the  Moloch  of  the  Tyrians  and 
Cauaanites,  and  the  Moloch  of  the  east,  that 
is,  the  great  and  principal  god,  the  god  of 
light,  of  whom  fire  was  esteemed  a  symbol  ; 
and  at  whose  shrine,  instead  of  viler  victims 
they  offered  the  blood  of  men.  Such  was  the 
Kix>nu8  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Moloch  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  nothing  can  appear  more 
shocking  than  tlie  sacrifices  of  the  Tyrians 
and  Carthagenians  which  they  performed  to 


the  best  man  of  the  community,  and  made   the  idol.    In  all  emergencies  of  state,  and 


him  pay  for  the  wickedness  of  the  rest.     The 

Carthagenians  chose  what  they  thought  the 

most  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  roost 

dear  to  them,  which  made  the  lot  fall  heavy 

upon  their  children.     This  is  taken  notice  of 

by  Silius  Italius  in  his  fourth  book.     Kronus, 

to  whom  these    sacrifices    were    exhibited, 

was  an    oriental    deity,    the   god    of  light 

aod  fire ;  and   therefore  always  worshipped 
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times  of  general  calamity,  they  devoted  that 
which  was  most  necessary  and  valuable  to 
them  for  on  offering  to  the  gods,  and  particu- 
larly to  Moloch.  But  besides  these  undeter- 
mined times  of  bloodshed  they  had  particular 
and  prescribed  seasons  every  year,  when 
children  were  chosen  out  of  the  most  noble 
and  reputable  families.  If  a  pei-son  had  an 
only  cliild,  it  was  the  more  liable  to  be  put  to 
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death,  as  being  esteemed  more  acceptable  to 
the  deity,  and  more  efficacious  of  the  general 
good.  Those  who  were  sacrificed  to  Krouus 
were  thrown  into  the  anns  of  an  idol  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  large  fire,  and  was 
red  with  heat.  The  arms  of  it  were  stretched 
out  with  the  hands  turned  upwards  as  it  were 
to  receive  them,  yet  sloping  downwards,  so 
that  they  dropt  from  thence  into  a  glowing 
furnace  below.  To  other  gods  they  were 
otherwise  slaughtered,  and  as  it  is  implied  by 
the  very  hands  of  their  parents,  the  father 
leading  the  dearest  of  all  his  sons  to  that 
infernal  shrine,  or  mother,  the  most  engag- 
ing and  affectionate  of  her  daughters,  just  j  These  people  used  knowin|i^ly  and  wilfully  to 
rising  to  maturity,  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  •  go  through  this  bloody  work,  and  slaughter 
altar  of  Ash taroth,  or  Baal.  Justin  describes  :  their  own  offspring.  Even  they  who  were 
this  unnatural  custom  veiy  pathetically,  childless  would  not  be  exempted  from  this 
Such  was  their  blind  zeal  that  this  was  !  cursed  tribute,  but  purchased  children  at  a 
continually  practised,  and  so  much  of  ua-  ,  price,  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  put  them  to 
tural  affection  still  left  unextinguished  as  i  death  with  as  little  remorse  as  one  would  kill 
to  render  the  scene  ten  tiqfies  more  shocking  '  a  lamb  or  a  chicken.  The  mother  who  sacri- 
from  the  tenderness  which  they  seemed  to    ficed  her  child  stood  by  without  any  seeming 

sense  of  what  she  was  losing,  and  without 
uttering  a  groan.  If  a  sigh  did  by  chance 
escape,  she  lost  all  the  honour  which  she  pro- 
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it  not,"  says  he,  "have  been  more  eligible 
for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  the  atlieist 
Oritians,   or    Diagoras,    their    lawgiver,     at 
the  commencement  of  their  polity,  and   to 
have  been  taught  that  there  was  neither  €rod 
nor   demon,  than  to  have  sacrificed  in   the 
manner  they  were  wont  to  the  god   'which 
they  adored  ?  Wherein  they  acted  not  as  the 
person  did  whom  £mpedocle8  describes  in 
some  poetiy,  where  he  exposes  this  unnatural 
custom.     The  father,  witli  many  idle  vows^ 
offers  up  unwillingly  his  son  for  a  sacrifice, 
but  the  youth  was  so  changed  in  feature  and 
figure  that  his   father  did   not  know    him. 


express.  They  embraced  their  children  with 
great  fondness,  and  encouraged  them  in  the 
gentlest  terms  that  they  might  not  bo  appalled 
at  the  sight  of  the  hellish  process,  begging  of   posed  to  herself  in.  the  offering,  and  the  child 


them  to  submit  with   cheerfulness   to   tlus 
fearful  operation.     If  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  a  tear  rising,  or  a  cry  unawares  escap- 
ing, the  mother  smothered  it  with  her  kisses, 
that  there  might  not  be  any  show  of  back- 
wardness or  constraint,  but  the  whole  be  the 
free-will  offering.     These  cruel  endearments 
over,  they  stabbed  them  to  the  heart,  or  other- 
wise opened  the  sluices  of  life,  and  with  the 
blood,  warm  as  it  ran,  besmeared  the  altar  and 
the  grim  visage  of  the  idol.     These  were  the 
customs  which  the  Israelites  learned  of  the 
people  of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they  are 
upbraided  by  the  Psalmist :  "  They  did  not 
destroy  the  nations  concerning  whom  the  Lord 
commanded  them,  but  were  mingled  among 
the  heathen,  and  learned  their  works  ;  yea, 
they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the 
blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters, 
whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan, 
and  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood  :  thus 
were  they  defiled  with  their  own  works,  and 
went  a  whoring  with  their  own  inventions." 


was  notwithstanding  slain.     All  the  time  of 
this  celebrity,  while  the  children  were  mur- 
dering, there  was  a  noise  of  clarions  and  tam- 
bors  sounding  before  the  idol,  that  the  cries 
and  shrieks  of  the  victims  might  not  be  heard." 
"  Tell  me,  now,"  said  Plutarch,    "  if   the 
monsters  of  old,  the  Typhous  and  the  giants, 
were  to  expel  the  gods,  and  to  rule  the  world 
in  their  stead,  could  they  require  a  service 
more  horrid   than  these  infernal  rites  and 
sacrifices." 

Sale's  Koran  contains  further  evidence  of 
the  practice  of  infanticide,  assimilating  more 
than  in  any  other  case  with  the  custom  of 
the  Jahreja  race  of  Kutch  and  Kattywai*. 
This  barbarity  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  female  infants,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Jah- 
reja, and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  difficulty 
of  providing  for  them  in  mairiage,  or  the 
apprehension  of  their  conduct  disgracing 
their  parents,  is  assigned  in  both  cases  as  the 
cause  of  this  inhuman  custom.  One  benefit 
which  has  resulted  to  mankind  from  the 
success  of  Mahomed  has  been  the  relinquish- 


These   cruel  rites,  writes  Colonel  Walker,  |  ment  of  so  inhuman  a  practice  amongst  his 
practised   in   so  many   nations,   made    Plu-    numerous  followers. 


tarch  debate  with  himself,  "  Whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  the  Galato, 
or  for  the  Scythians,  to  have  had  no  tradi- 
tion or  conception  of  any  superior  beings, 
than  to  have  formed  to  themselves  notions 
of  gods  who  delighted  in  the  blood  of  men  ; 


Abbe  Domenech  says  that  some  branches 
of  the  Scythic  stock  undoubtedly  crossed  to 
America  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  and 
they  seem  to  have  carried  with  them  the  sacri- 
ficial customs  which  have  been  a  peculiarity  of 
all  their  offshoots.    The  Comanche  and  the 


of  gods  who  esteemed  human  victims  the  most    Nachez,   Indian   tribes  of  North   America, 
acceptable  and  perfect  sacrifice?"   "Would   formerly  buried  the  wives  of  a  deceased  chief* 
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aioDg  with  him.  The  Ottawa  still  offer  a  horse 
m  mcrifice  on  the  tomb  of  tlie  dead.    With 
the  Nachez,  the  Tictims  placed  themselves  ou 
Bits  and  danced  the  death-dauce  with  their 
execntionersy  who  formed  a    circle  around 
them.     The  Pawnee  tribes,  supposed  to  be 
descendants  from  the  ancient  Mexicans  also 
admd  human  sacrifices,  though  the  rite  is 
supposed  to  have  lately  fallen  into  abejance. 
These  sacrifices  took  place  more  particularly 
in  the  month  of  April,  that  is,  at  sowing  time, 
with  a  yiew  to  obtaining  abundant  harvests 
frcm   the   Great    Spirit.     The    preparation 
ksmi  four  days,  on  the  fifth  the  victim  was 
boami  to    three    stakes,    placed    above  the 
fiaeral  pile.     He  was  painted  red  or  black, 
lad  his  breast    bunied    and   pierced    with 
aiTowSy   and    after    his  heart   was   reached 
it  was  toi-n  from  his  breast  and  devoured  all 
bleeding.      This    barbarous    ceremony  was 
terminated  either  by  setting  the  pile  on  fire, 
er  by  eating  the  victim,  whose  blood  served 
to  water  the  seeds  about  to  be  committed  to 
the  earth.     But  many  Indian  nations  of  the 
Borthem      and     western    parts    of    Noii;h 
America  celebrate  annually  solemn  festivals 
when  the  leaves  of  the  willow  have  attained 
their  full    size.      These  solemnities   are  in 
commemoration  of  a  great  event :  in  propi- 
tiation of  the  superior  powers  ;  or  are  offered 
in  expiation.     Among   the  Mandan,   these 
are  prolonged  four  days,  and  the    greatest 
cruelties    are    pi'actised    on    the    tortured. 
Colonel  Walker  observes  that  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  the  like  sacrifices.    Tlioy 
both  devoted  themselves  to  the  infenial  gods, 
and  constrained  others  to  submit  to  the  same 
horrid    doom.    Hence    we    read    in    Titus 
Livias   that    in  the    consulate  of    Omilius 
Paulas  and  Terentius  Varro,  two  Gauls,  a 
man  and  woman,  and  two  in  like  manner  of 
Greece,  were  buried  alive  at  Home,  in  the 
ox-market,  where  was  a  place  under  ground 
walled  round  to  receive  them,  which   had 
before  been  made   use  of   for  such   cruel 
purpoaes.     He  says  it  was  a  sacrifice  not  pro- 
perly Roman,  that  is,  not  originally  of  Roman 
institution,  yet  it  was  frequently   practised 
there,    and    that  too   by    public    authority. 
Platurch  makes  mention  of  a  like  instance  a 
few  years  before  in  the  consulship  of  Flami- 
nios  and  Furius.     There  is  reason  to  think 
that  all  the  principal  captive^who  graced  the 
triumphs  of  the  Romans  were  at  the  close  of 
that  cruel  pageantry  put  to  death  at  the  altar 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.    Caius  Marius  offered 
up  his  own  daughter  for  a  victim  to  the  Dii 
Aversunce,    to    procure  success  in  a  battle 
against  the  Cimbri,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Dorothens,  quoted  by  Clemens  ;  it  is  likewise 
attested  by  Plutarch,  who  says  that  her  name 
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was  Calpurnia.    Marius  was  a  man  of  a  sour 
and  bloody  disposition,  and    had    probably 
heard  of  such  sacrifices  being  offered  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  amongst  whom  they  were  very 
common.     Or  ho   might  have  beheld  them 
exhibited  at  a  distauce,  and  therefore  mur- 
dered what  was  nearest,  and  should  have  been 
dearest  to  him,  to  counteract  their  fearful 
spells,  and  to  outdo  them  in  their  wicked 
machinery.     Cicero,  making  mention  of  this 
custom  being  common  in  Gaul,  adds  that  it 
prevailed  among  that  people  even  at  the  time 
when  he  was  speaking  ;  from  whence  we  may 
be  led  to  infer  that  it  was  then  discontinued 
among  the  Romans  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
that  it  had  then  and  not  very  long  been  dis- 
couraged.    For   there   was  a   law   enacted, 
when  Lentulus  and  Crassus  were  consuls,  so 
late  as  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  year 
of  Rome,  that  there  should  be  no  more  human 
sacrifices,  for  till  that  time  those  horrid  rites 
had  been  celebrated  in  open  day,  without  any 
mask  or  control,  which,   had  we  not  the  best 
evidence  for  tho  fact,  woul4  appear  scarcely 
credible.     And,  however  discontinued  they 
may  have  been  for  a  time,  we   find  that  they 
were  again  renewed,  though  they  became  not 
so  public,  nor  so  general.     For  not  very  long 
after  this  it  is  reported  of  Augustus  Cassar, 
when  Pei^sia  8un*endered  in  the  time  of  the 
second  triumvirate,  that    besides  multitudes 
executed  in  a  military  manner,  he  offered  up 
upon  the  Ides  of   March    three    hundred 
chosen  persons,  both  of  the  equestrian  and 
senatoriau  order,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 
manes  of  his   uncle  Julius.     Even  at  Rome 
itself  this  custom   was  revived  ;   and  Por- 
phyry assures  us  that  in   his  time  a  man  was 
every  year  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.     Heliogabalus  offered  the  like  vic- 
tims to  the  Syrian  deity,  which  he  introduced 
among  the   Romans.    The   same  is   said  of 
Aurelian.    The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were 
so  devoted  to  this  shocking  custom  that  no 
business    of   any  moment    was    transacted 
among  them  without   being  prefaced  by  the 
blood  of  men.     They  were  offered  up  to 
various   gods,    but    particularly    to  Hesus, 
Taranis,   and  Shautates.     These  deities  are 
mentioned  by  Lucan,  where  he  enumerates  the 
various  nations  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Csesar.     The  altars  of  these  gods  were  far 
removed  from   the  common   resort  of  men, 
being  generally  situated  in  the  depth  of  woods, 
that  the  gloom  might  add  to  the  horror  of  the 
operation,  and  give  a  reverence  to  the  place 
and  proceeding.     The  persons  devoted  were 
led  thither  by  the  Druids,  who  presided  at  the 
solemnity,  and  performed  the   cruel  offices  of 
the   sacrifice.     Tacitus   takes  notice   of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Herniunduri  in  a  war  with  the 
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Catfci,  wherein  they  had  greatly  the  advantage, 
at  the  close  of  which  thej  made  one  general 
sacrifice  of  all  that  were  taken  in  battle.  The 
poor  remains  of  the  Legions  under  Varrus 
sutfered  in  some  degree  the  same  fate. 
There  were  manj  places  allotted  for  this 
purpose  all  over  Graul  and  Germany,  but 
especially  in  the  mighty  woods  of  Arduenna, 
and  the  greater  Hercinian  forest,  a  wild  that 
extended  above  thirty  days'  journey  in  length. 
The  places  set  apart  for  this  solemnity  were 
held  in  the  utmost  reverence,  and  only  ap- 
proached at  particular  seasons.  Lucan  men- 
tions a  grove  of  this  sort  near  Masselea, 
which  even  the  Roman  soldiers  were  afraid 
to  violate,  though  commanded  by  Caesar.  It 
was  one  of  those  set  apart  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  country.  Claudian  compliments  Stillico, 
that  among  other  advantages  occuiTing  to 
the  Roman  armies  through  his  conduct,  they 
could  now  venture  into  the  awful  forest  of 
Hercinia,  and  follow  the  chase  in  those  so 
much  dreaded  woods,  and  otherwise  make 
use  of  them.  ,  These  practices  prevailed 
among  all  the  people  of  the  north,  of  what- 
ever denomination.  The  Massage ta,  the 
Scythian,  the  Gete,  the  Sarmatian,  all  the 
various  nations  upon  the  Baltic,  particularly 
the  Suevi  and  Scandinavians,  held  it  as  a  fixed 
principle  that  their  happiness  and  security 
could  not  be  obtained  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief  gods  were 
Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought,  they 
could  never  sufficiently  glut  with  blood. 
They  had  many  very  celebrated  places  of 
worship,  especially  in  the  island  of  Rugen, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  and  in  Zeeland. 
Some  too,  veiy  famous  among  the  Sumnones 
and  Nahanvalli.  But  the  most  reverenced  of 
all,  and  the  most  frequented,  was  at  Upsal, 
where  there  was  every  year  a  grand  celebri- 
ty, which  continued  for  nine  days.  During 
this  term  they  sacrificed  animals  of  all  sorts, 
but  the  most  acceptable  victims,  and  the  most 
numerous  were  men.  Of  these  sacrifices 
none  were  esteemed  so  auspicious  and  salu- 
taiy  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  prince  of  the  coun- 
try. When  the  lot  fell  for  the  king  to  die,  it 
was  received  with  universal  acclamations  and 
every  expression  of  joy,  as  it  once  happened 
in  the  time  of  a  famine,  when  they  cast  lots, 
and  it  fell  to  the  king  Domalder  to  be  the 
people's  victim,  and  he  was  accordingly  put 
to  death.  Olaus  Triliger,  another  prince, 
was  burnt  alive  to  Woden.  They  did  not 
spare  their  own  children.  Harold,  the  son 
of  Gunild,  the  first  of  that  name,  slew  two  of 
his  children  to  obtain  a  storm  of  wind.  "  He 
did  not  let,"  says  Verstegan,  "  to  sacrifice 
two  of  his  sons  unto  these  idols,  to  the  end 
he  might  obtain  of  them  such  a  tempest  at 
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sea  as  should  break  and  disperse  the  ship- 
ping of  Harold,  king  of  Denmark."  Saxo 
Grammaticus  mentions  a  like  fact  ;  he 
calls  the  king  Haquiu,  and  speaks  of  the  per- 
sons put  to  death  as  two  veiy  hopeful  young 
princes. 

Jacob  Biyant  gives  an  account  of  the  cruel 
sacrifices  of  the  Oanaanites,  Phoenicians  and 
other  nations,  from  observations  and  inquiries 
relating  to  other    parts  of  ancient  history. 
In  the  Annual  Register,  Vol.  x,  for  the  year 
1767,   he  says  one  would  think  it  scarcely 
possible  that  so  unnatural  a  custom  as  that  of 
human  sacrifices  sfiould  have  existed  iu  the 
world,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  it  did  not 
only  exist  but  almost  universally  prevailed. 
The  Egyptians  of  old  brought  160  victims  to 
their  temples.     Human  victims  and  the  blood 
of  men  must  at  one  peiiod  most  certainly  have 
been  offered  to  their  gods.     The  Cretans  had 
the  same  custom,  and  adhered  to  it  a  much 
longer  time.  The  nations  of  Arabia  did  tlie  same. 
The  people  of  Duma  in  pai*ticu]ar  sacrificed 
every  year  a  child,  and  buried  it  underneath  an 
altar,  which  they  made  use  of  .instead  of  an 
idol,  for  they  did  not  admit  of  images.     The 
Persians  buried  people  alive.    Amestris,  the 
wife  of  Xerxes,  entombed  twelve  persons 
quick,  underground  for  the  good  of  her  seal. 
It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  eveiy  city, 
or  every  province,  where  these  sad  practices 
obtained.    The  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the 
Phoenicians,  those  of  Chois,  Lesbos,  Tenedos, 
all  had  human  sacrifices.    The  natives  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus  offered  up  to  Diana  every 
stranger  whom  chance  threw  upon  their  coast. 
Hence  arose  that  just  expostulation  in  Euri- 
pides, upon  the  inconsistency  of  the  proceed- 
ing wherein  much  good  reasoning  is  implied. 
Iphigenia  wonders,  as  the  goddess  delighted 
in  the  blood  of  men,  that  every  villain  and 
murderer  should  be  privileged  to  escape,-^  may 
be,  driven  from  the  threshhold  of  the  temple. 
Whereas,   if  an  honest  and   virtuous    man 
chanced  to  stray  thither  he  only  was  seized 
upon  and  put  to  death.     The  Pelasgi  in' a 
time  of  scarcity  vowed  that  they  would  give 
the  tenth  of  all  that  should  be  born  to  them 
for  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  procure  plenty. 
Aristomenes,  the  Messenian,  slew  three  Hun- 
dred noble  Lacedemonians,  among  whom  was 
Theopompus,  the  king  of  Sparta,  at  the  altar 
of  Jupiter  at  Ithome:    without  doubt  the 
Lacedemonians  did  not  fail  to  make  ample 
returns,  for  they  were  a  severe  and  revenge- 
ful people,  and  ofiered  the  like  victims  to 
Mars.    In  their  festival  of  the  Deamastigosis, 
the  Spartan  boys  were  whipped  in  the  sight 
of  their  parents  with  such  severity  before  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  that  they  often  expired 
under  the  torture.    Phylarchus  affirms,  as  he 
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is  qaoted  bj  Porpfa jiy,  that  of  old  every 
Gfwcuui  sUte  made  it  a  rule,  before  they 
loarched  towards  an  eoemy,  to  solicit  a  bless- 
ing on  their  uudertakings  by  the  sacrifice  of 
hanum  Ticlims. 

Biyant  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware 
of  tba  existence  of  human  sacrifices  among 
the  hindoos  ;  otherwise  he  could  have  added 
to  his  list  of  human  infirmity  by  citing  the 
traaalatioD  of  the   Rudheradhyaya  from  the 
Gdican  Panm,  by  Mr.  Blaquiere,  as  an  evi- 
denee  of  this  barbarous  rite  being  sanctioned 
by  the  hindoo  legislature.    It  was  not  only 
eqoiaed,  bat  in  the  ancient  rites  of  the  hindoos 
WM  fineqoently  practised,  under  the  denomi- 
mtion  of  lier,  Med  or  Wud,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
MBL  Thel^endin  theYedas  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Sanahsepha,  seems  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  Bactria.  But  sacrifices  of  animal  life  still 
fomi  part  of  the  religious  rites  of  many  races 
IB  Soathem  Asia,  and  even  human  beings,  as 
in  the  meriahs  of  the  Kond  districts  in  6an- 
jsB,  are  still   being  ofiered  up  in  sacrifice  ; 
though  it  is  reported  that  the  year  1 860  passed 
by  without  a  single  meriah.   With  the  hindoos, 
however,  male  bufikloes,   sheep,   and  goatn, 
and  fowls  are  constantly  sacrificed,  and  maho- 
medans  occasionally  sacrifice  a  camel,  a  sheep, 
a  goat  or  a  cow.     There  is,  at  tlie  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  numerous  class  of 
brahmins  who  are  accused  of  the  practice. 
They  are  called  Kurrada,  and  are  inhabitants 
of  the  Konkan.     They  were  noticed  in  1808, 
by  Colonel  Walker,   Resident  of  Baroda,  in 
1808,  and  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his  History 
of  India,  and  the   latest  reports  from   that 
neigh bonrbood    show    the    belief    that    the 
practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings  still  con- 
tinues amongst  this  sect.     The  object  of  their 
worship  is  Maha  Lakshmi,  to  whom  human 
sacrifices  are  acceptable,  and  the  more  so  if  the 
victim  is  a  brahmin,  learned  in  the  shasters. 
The  public  performance  of  this  sacrifice  has 
long  since  fallen  into  disuse  ;  but  a  sect  of  the 
Konrada  brahmins  are  accused  of  effecting,  by 
the  secret  operation  of  poison,  that  object  which 
they  dare  not  publicly  avow.     Colonel  Walker 
knew  several  Kurrada  brahmins  in  respect- 
able public  situations,  intelligent,  charitable, 
and  humane,  who  would  abhor  the  commission 
of  this  detestable   cringe,  and  who,   though 
they  admit  the  former  existence,  most  strong- 
ly deny  its  present  practice,  but  the  power  of 
prejudice    is  sometimes  stronger   than    the 
Gompletest  evidence  of  moral  conduct  ;  and 
numy  people  under  the  influence  of  this  pas- 
sion would  decline  to  eat  of  food  prepared 
by  a  brahmin  of  this  tribe,  of  which  he  him- 
self should   not  at  the   same  time   partake. 
Mr.  Wade  remarks,  that  at  tlie  Chinese  court, 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  some  Man- 


chn  and  Mongol  in  the  five  banners  have  the 
prefix  tsai-sang  which  declares  them  to  be 
employed  in  slaying  the  victims  used  in 
sacrifice.  The  flesh  of  victims  is  offered  in  the 
Hwan-ning-kung,  the  portion  of  the  pahure 
appropriated  to  the  empress,  every  moniiug 
at  4  o'clock,  and  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
afternoon  ;  at  the  monthly  sacrifice  perform- 
ed on  the  second  of  the  first  moon  and  the 
first  day  of  all  succeeding  ;  and  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  morrow,  performed  on  the  third 
of  the  first,  and  the  second  of  all  succeeding 
moons.  The  morning  daily  sacrifice  is  to 
Buddha,  Kwan-yiu,  and  Kwan-ti  (the  Mars 
of  China)  :  the  evening,  to  nine  Tartar  divi- 
nities bearing  long  anintelligible  appellations. 
The  monthly  sacrifices  appear  to  be  the  same 
with  that  on  '  the  mon*ow,'  t.  e.,  of  the 
monthly  sacrifice.  The  flesh  of  the  victim  is 
boiled  and  placed  before  the  idols  above 
enumerated,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  shrine 
of  heaven  ;  when  removed,  it  is  partaken  of 
by  the  emperor  or  empress,  if  officiating  in 
person,  or  by  those  to  whom  his  majesty  may 
direct  the  nobles,  his  proxies,  to  distribute 
it.  Medha,  Sanscrit,  signifies  to  kill,  and  the 
Aswamedha,  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  waa 
practised  in  India,  in  ancient  times,  but  its 
occuiTence  within  any  recent  period  is  not 
known.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  Scythicrite, 
where  often  the  horse,  after  certain  ceremonies, 
was  liberated,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  or  sacri- 
ficed on  the  deaths*  of  chiefs.  Up  to  the 
present  day,  in  India,  cows  and  bulls  are  let 
loose  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  but  the  liberation 
of  a  horse  is  not  now  known.  Colonel  Tod 
surmises  that  the  grand  solstitial  festival,  the 
Aswamedha,  or  sacrifice  of  the  horse  Tthe 
type  of  the  sun),  which  was  practised  by  the 
children  of  Vaivaswata,  the  '  sun -born,'  was 
most  probably  simultaneously  introduced 
from  Scythia  into  the  plains  of  India  and 
west,  by  the  sons  of  Odin,  Woden,  or  Boodha, 
into  Scandinavia,  where  it  became  the  Hi -el 
or  Hi-ul,  the  festival  of  the  winter  solstice, 
the  grand  jubilee  of  northern  nations,  and  in 
the  first  sges  of  Christianity,  being  so  near 
the  epoch  of  its  rise,  gladly  used  by  the  first 
fathers  of  the  Church  to  perpetuate  that 
event.  It  was  practised  he  adds  by  the  Getes 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus  ;  deeming  it  right,  says 
Herodotus,  to  offer  the  swiftest  of  created 
to  the  chief  of  uncreated  beings  :  and  this 
worship  and  sacrifice  of  the  horse  was 
handed  down  to  the  Rajput.  The  sangui- 
nary part  of  this  ceremony  would,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Colebroobe,  appear  like  that  of 
the  parushamedha  or  human  sacrifice,  to  be 
merely  nominal,  the  horse,  after  certain  cere- 
tnonies,  being  let  loose.  Mr.  Ward,  how- 
ever, states  that  he  was  liberated  only  for  a 
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twelvemoDth,  when  be  was  again  taken,  and 
being  magnificently  caparisoned,  wag,  after 
▼ariom  preliminary  proceedings,  slain  by  the 
hota  or  priest.  '' He  who  offers  a  hundred 
sacrifices  of  a  horse  is  entitled  to  the  throne  of 
Indra."  And  in  the  Rig  Vida,  are  two  hymns, 
describing  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  early  ritual  of  bin- 
dooism  did  authorise  this  sacrifice  as  a  burnt 
offering  to  the  gods.  As,  however,  these 
two,  in  all  the  body  of  hymns  in  the  Rig 
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and  all  the  host  of  heaven  ;  the  sword  ;  th< 
serpent  and  the  horse  ;  and  the  horse  seeme 
to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  type  of  the  sun 
by  all  the  Sdythic  races. 

The  meriah  sacrifice,  the  head -hunting  ol 
the  Dyak,  and  the  cannibalism  of  the  further 
Archipelago,  of  the  present  day,  can  hut  be 
regarded  as  the  continuance  of  rites  which 
must  have  had  a  wider  range  in  times  long 
gone  by. 

Mr.  Ward  mentioned  it  as  a  general  report 


Veda,  alone  relate  to  it,  it  may  be  inferred    in  his  time,  the  oKviy  part  of  the  19tii  cen- 


that  even  then,  the  rite  was  falling,  or  had 
already  fallen,  into  disuse.  As  described  in 
the  Rig  Veda,  it  appears*  that  the  horse  was 
immolated,  and  afterwards  cut  up  into  frag- 
ments, part  of  which  were  eaten,  by  the 
assisting  priests,  and  part  offered  as  burnt- 
offering  to  the  gods.  This  sacrifice  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Puranas  as  one  of  the  highest 
order,  insomuch  that  if  it  be  performed  a 
hundred  times  it  elevates  the  sacrificer  to  the 
throne  of  Swarga,  and  thereby  effects  the 
deposal  of  Indra  himself.  In  the  Rig  Veda, 
however,  the  object  of  this  rite  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  acquiring  of  wealth 
and  posterity  ;  and  even  in  the  Ramayana  it 
is  merely  performed  by  king  Dasaratha  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  son  by  a  universal 
monarch,  but  it  was  performed  by  kings  in 
celebration  of  auspicious  events,  especially 
after  marriage,  in  the  hope  of  securing  issue, 
when  largesses  were  distributed  to  the  brah- 
mins and  ofliciatiug  priests.  It  seems,  also, 
to  have  been  perfiormed  by  kings,  in  assump- 
tion of  supremacy,  on  which  occasion  their  tri- 
butary sovereigns  were  the  ofiiciating  priests. 
On  this  point  Colonel  Tod  mentions  that 
when  Yudishtra  was  firmly  seated  on  his 
throne,  he  resolved  to  signalise  his  reign  and 
paramount  sovereignty  by  the  solemn  rites 
of  Aswaraedha  and  Rajsoo,  in  which  princes 
alone  officiate,  every  duty,  down  to  that  of 
porter,  being  perfonned  by  royalty.  On  one 
occasion  the  "  Steed  of  Sacrifice"  was  liberat- 
ed under  Arjuna's  care.  He  wandered  whi- 
ther he  listed  for  twelve  months ;  and  none 
daring  to  accept  this  challenge  of  supremacy, 
he  was  reconducted  to  Indraprestha,  where, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  hall  of  sacrifice  was 
prepared,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  laud  were 
summoned  to  attend.  The  hearts  of  the  Kuru 
burned  with  envy  at  the  assumption  of  supre- 
macy by  thePaudu,  for  the  prince  of  Has tina- 
pura's  office  was  to  serve  out  the  sacred  food. 
The  last  Aswamed'ha  was  undertaken  by  the 
celebrated  Sowaie  Jey  Sing,  of  Amber  ;  but 
the  milk-white  steed  of  the  sun  was  not  turned 
out.  Animate  creatures  and  inanimate  things 
have  been  objects  of  adoration  amongst  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth  :  the  sun,  the  moon, 
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tury,    that  human    sacrifices    were   actually 
performed  by  hindoo  races  in  India.     Major 
Macpherson  mentions  that  human  sacrifices 
were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  i9th 
century  by  the  hill  rajahs  of  Boad,  Gumsur, 
&c.    At  Bombay,  Kali  is  worshipped  as  Sitali, 
and  at  other  places,  as  Devi,  Mata  and  A  moor 
Amma.  At  Chanda  and  Lauji,  she  has  temples 
in   which  human   victim  have  been    offered 
almost  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
The  victim  was  taken  to  the  temple  in  tiie 
evening  and  shut  up  and  in  the  morning  he  was 
found  dead,  the  dread  goddess  having  ''  shown 
her  power  by  coming  in  the  night  aud   suck- 
ing his  blood."     At  Dantewada,  in  Bustar, 
about  60  miles  S.  W.  of  Jagdalpur,  near   the 
junction  of  the  Sankaui  and  Dankani,  tribu- 
tAries  of  the  Indra wati,  is  a  famous  shrine  of 
Danteswari,  at  which,  about  a.  d.  1830,  it  is 
said  that  upwards  of  25  full-grown  men  were 
immolated  on  a  single  occasion  by  a  rajah  of 
Bastar.     Since  then,  adds  Mr.  Hislop,  numer- 
ous complaints  reached  the  Nagpore  authori- 
ties of  the  continuance  of  the  pitictice,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  annexation   by   the  British. 
Happily,  Pays    Captain    Postaus,   writing  of 
Western  India,  these  blood-stained  oblations 
have  ceased  in   Western  India  ;  andf  the  last 
of  which    he    remembered    to    have  heard, 
was  amongst  the  brahmins  of  the  Deckan, 
who  long   preserved  the   custom  of  yearly 
sacrificing  an  aged  woman,  on  the  occasion  of 
tho   rajah   of  Sattara's  visit    to  the  fort  of 
Purtabghur.     Sir  John  Malcolm  states  of  the 
sect  of  Kurradee  brahmins  that  tliey  had  a 
custom  at  Poonah,  of  annually  sacrificing  to 
the  Sacti,    a  young    brahmiu  ;  and    as,  ac- 
cording to  the  sacred   books,  if  the  victim  is 
unwilling,  the  sacrifice  is  forbidden,  to  prevent 
the   possibility  of  such   an  occurrence,  the 
uususpectiug,  but  devoted  one,  is  frequently 
the  stranger,  who  for  mouths  or  perhaps  years, 
had  shared  the  hospitality  of  his  murderer.  On 
one  such  case  occurring  orders  were  issued  for 
the  apprehension  of  a  Kurradee  brahmin  and 
his  family,  who  themselves  were  put  to  death, 
whilst  every  priest  of  the  sect  was  expelled 
from  the  city  of  Poonah,  and  their  return  for- 
bidden  by  the   heaviest  pcualties.     Captain 
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Cloiie»  wridng  ia  1828^  says  that  when  a 
nuia  of  Mewar  has  occasion  to  pass  tlie  Mahi 
riTer,  an  indiridaal  from  a  tribe  descended 
frooDi  a  Chouhone  Rajput  and  a  Bhil  mother 
is  sacrificed,  his  throat  being  cat  and  his  body 
being  thrown  into  the  river.  This  sacrifice 
had  been  oooe  perfoi-med  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  rana  then  reigning.  Dr.  Mason  relates 
thai  when,  about  a.  d.  1780,  the  gates  of  the 
new  citj  of  Tavoy  were  erected,  a  criminal 
was  put  into  each  post  hole,  and  the  massive 
po«its  thrown  in  upon  him,  so  that  his  blood 
gashed  up  at  the  sides.  His  spirit  was  sup* 
poeed  to  become  a  Nat,  that  would  hover 
aboat  the  post,  inflicting  evil  on  all  who  came 
near,  thereby  contribnting  to  the  defence  of 
the  town.  Human  sacrifices  and  the  oiTiaments 
of  the  victim  are  alluded  to  in  the  Toy  Cart 
or  Mrich-chi-kati  and  in  Maiati  and  Mad- 
hava,  two  ancient  hindoo  dramas.  Madhava 
comes  oo  the  scene  when  the  Aghoraghanta 
is  preparing  to  offer  Maiati,  and  exclaims, 

What  luckless  chance  ia  this,  that  such  a  maid 
With  crimMm  garb  and  gtirland,  like  a  victim 
Adorned    for  sacrifice,  should  be  the  captive 
Of  impious  wretches  : 

In  like  manner,  the  ordinary  victims  of  the 
Greeks  were  adorned  with  crowns  and  gar- 
lands as  were  human  victims  :  as  thus,  in  the 
Oloods,  in  the  scene  between  Socrates  and 
Strepsiades  : — 

"  Soer.  — Now  take  this  chaplet — wear  it." 
"  Strtp,—  Why  this  chaplet  ? 

Would'st  make  of  me  another  Athamas, 
And  sacrifice  me  to  a  cloud  V* 

So  also  in  the  Heraclidae  ;  Macaria,  when 
ofiering  herself  as  a  victim  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  Athenians,  exclaims, 

"  To  the  scene  of  death, 
Conduct,  with  garlands  crown  me." 

The  translator  of  Euripides  also  observes, 
tliat  human  sacrifices  at  their  first  origin 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  virgins  or  young 
men  in  the  state  of  celibacy,  and  in  this 
respect  the  selection  of  Maiati  offers  another 
analogy.  The  words  translated  above  impious 
wretches,  Pashanda  and  Chandala,  meauH 
heretics  and  outcastes.  These  epithets  indicate 
little  respect  for  the  worshippers  of  Darga, 
and  their  application  so  publicly  declared, 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  author's  senti- 
ments were  those  of  his  age.  Jagaddahara 
states  that  in  the  rite  two  legal  prohibitions 
are  violated,  of  which  he  gives  the  text ;  they 
$xt,  ''Let  him  not  eat  from  the  leaf  of  the 
asclepias,  nor  slay  a  female  nor  child,"  and, 
**  Females  of  every  description  of  being,  it  is 
well  known,  are  not  to  be  slain .'' 

So  kta  as  1859,  the  July  No.  of  the 
Calcatta  Review  (p.  423)  remarks  that  <'  in 
BcBgal,  in  the  wotrship  of  the  bloody  Kali,  all 
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castes  mingle  together  and,  after  a  libation  of 
ardent  spirits  to  the  goddess,  drink  spirits, 
and  eat  flesh,  as  their  fathers  did  in  the  Vedic 
times.  It  is  practised  also  to  this  day  in  the 
foul  and  secret  rites  of  the  Tantra.  A  fes- 
tival held  in  honor  of  Kali  is  called  also  Kali- 
puja,  as  the  Dasra  in  honour  of  tlie  same 
deity,  under  the  name  of  Durga,  is  called  also 
Durga-puja  and  Durgotsava."  Of  the  niany 
names  of  this  goddess,  those  of  Parvati, 
Bhavani,  Durga,  Kali,  and  Devi  or  the 
goddess,  are  the  most  common  ;  they  are 
indeed  used  almost  iudiscriminntcly  in  the 
writings  and  conversations  of  the  hindoos. 
Although  in  the  pi*esent  age,  human  sacrifices 
are  no  longer  openly  made,  by  the  more 
settled  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  the  practice  formerly,  and  many 
of  the  uncivilized  Khonds  still  follow  the 
rite.  To  Bhavani,  in  her  character  of  Kali, 
it  would  appeal*  they  were  chiefly  offered  ; 
and  no  religious  rite  can  be  more  minutely 
ordered  *  and  detailed  than  this  is  in  the 
Kalika  Pui-ana,  the  sanguinary  chapter  of 
which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Blaquiere 
and  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  Art.  xxiii,  and  as  well  as  the 
ceremonies,  the  implements,  prayers,  &c., 
used  on  these  horrid  occasions,  are  mim^ely 
described  and  recited.  In  this  article,  premis- 
ing that  Siva  is  supposed  to  address  his  sous, 
the  Bhairava,  initiating  them  in  these 
terrible  mysteries,  occurs,  *^  The  flesh  of  the 
antelope  and  the  rhinoceros  give  my  beloved" 
(t.  e^  the  goddess  Kali,)  '*  delight  for  500 
years."  "  By  a  human  sacrifice,  attended  by 
the  forms  laid  down,  Devi  is  pleased  one 
thousand  years,  and  by  a  sacrifice  of  three 
men,  one  hundred  thousand  years.  By  human 
flesh,  Camachya,  Chandica,  and  Bhairava  who 
assume  my  shape,  are  pleased  one  thousand 
yeara.  An  oblation  of  blood  which  has  been 
rendered  pure  by  holy  tests,  is  equal  to 
ambrosia  :  the  head  and  flesh  also  afford  much 
delight  to  the  goddess  Chandica.''  '*  Blood 
drawn  from  the  offerer^s  own  body  is  looked 
upon  as  a  proper  oblation  to  the  goddess 
Chandica.'*  *^  Let  the  sacrificer  repeat  the 
word  Kali  twice,  then  the  words  Devi-Bajres- 
wari,  then  Lawha  Dandayai,  Namah  I  which 
words  may  be  rendered — Hail,  Kali !  Kali ! 
hail,  Devi  I  goddess  of  thunder  !  hail,  iron- 
sceptred  goddess  !"  **  Let  him  then  take  the 
axe  in  his  hand  and  again  make  the  same  by  the 
Calratriya  text."  Different  mantra  are  used, 
in  reference  to  the  description  of  the  victim  to 
be  immolated  :  females  are  not  to  be  immolat- 
ed, except  on  very  particular  occasions  :  the 
human  female  never.  Although,  as  must 
appear  evident,  human  sacrifices  were  former- 
ly legal,  they  nevertheless  still  most  point- 
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edlj  prohibited  iu  other  verj  ancient  books  ;    and   when   a  chief  dies,   a  number    of    his 


such  prohibition  is,  indeed,  a  further  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  practice.  In  the  Brahma- 
Purana  every  Neramedha,  or  man-sacrifice, 
is  expressly  foi'bidden  ;  and  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Bhagavat,  Sir  IPV'illiam  Jones  has 
pointed  out  the  foil  owing  emphatical  words : — 
"  Whatever  men  iu  this  world  sacrifice  human 
victims,  and  whatever  women  cat  the  fiesh 
of  male  cattle,  those  men  and  those  women 
shall  the  animals  here  sluin  torment  in  the 
mansions  of  Yama  ;  and,  like  slaughtering 
giants,  having  cleaved  their  limbs  with  axes, 
shall  quaff  their  blood."  See,  for  comments 
on  this  passage  by  the  leai'ned  translator.  As. 
Bes.,  vol.  iii,  p.  260.  The  most  recent 
missionary  accounts  show  that  in  many  of 
the  Polynesian  islands,  up  to  the  present 
date,  human  beings  are  sacrificed  on  com- 
mencing to  build  a  war-canoe,  a  chiefs  house, 
or  on  the  death  of  a  chief  In  fact,  the  Puru- 
shamed'ha  or  human  sacrifice,  is  prescribed  in 
the  Puranas,  but  amongst  the  more  civilized 
races  of  India,  the  ceremony  had  long  ceased 
to  be  other  than  emblematical,  and,  as  above 
remarked,  it  is  only  the  continuance  of  the 
meriah,  amongst  the  Khond,  the  human  sacri- 
fices amongst  the  tribes  on  the  N.  E.  of  In- 
dia,^he  head-hunting  of  the  Dyak,  and  the 
cannibalism  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which 
show  that  the  horrid  practice  was  once  more 
extensively  followed.  Human  sacrifices  of 
the  most  extensive  character  and  ancestral 
worship  still  prevail  in  Dahomy,  and  there  is 
an  Amazon  class,  and  in  all  Africa  a  serpent- 
worship  prevails.  So  many  as  six  hundi*ed 
victims  are  offered  up  at  Dahomy  at  one  time 
and  are  a  feature  of  ancestral  worship.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  the  Hadi  are  a 
helot  race  spread  over  all  Bengal,  who  take 
their  name  from  the  original  Santali  word 
for  man,  *  had,'  and  who  have  supplied  such 
terms  as  '  hadd,'  base,  low-born  ;  <  hadduk,'  a 
sweeper  ;  '  hunda,'  hog,  blockhead,  imp  ; 
hudduka,  a  drunken  sot,  &c.,  also,  *  Hadi,'  in 
low  Bengali,  '  Hadikath,'  is  the  name  of  a 
rude  fetter  or  stock,  by  which  the  landholder 
used  to  confine  his  serfs  until  they  agreed  to 
his  terms.  It  means  literally  the  helot's  log  ; 
it  was  also  used  for  fastening  the  head  of  the 
victim  in  the  bloody  oblations  which  the 
Aryan  religion  adopted  from  the  aboriginal 
races,  especially  in  the  human  sacrifices  to 
Kali,  to  which  the  low  castes  even  now  resort 
in  times  of  special  need.  In  an  account  of 
the  last  humau  offerings  to  Kali,  during  the 
famine  of  1866,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
bleeding  head  was  found  fixed  on  the  *  harcat,' 
L  e.y  helot's  log. 

At  Quendendes  village  in  S.  Africa,  Dr. 


servants  are  slaughtered,  to  form  his  company 
in  the  other  world>  a  custom  which,  the 
Barotse  also  follow. 

A  chapter  on  human  sacrifice  in   Dr.  Nor* 
man  Chever's  book  on  Medical  Jurispradeuce 
contains  much  curious  and  important  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  worthy  of  note   that  the  author 
writes  of  human  sacrifice  by  decapitation   as 
an  existing  practice  (pp.  4U8,  410),  and  sajs 
there    are   ''  strong    reasons    for    believing 
that   there  is  scarcely  a  district  iu  ludia  iu 
which  human  sacrifice  is  not  still   practised 
occasionally  as  a  religions  rite."    Doubtless, 
the  old  sanguinary  expiatory  ideas  still    lurk 
iu  the  breasts  of  the  masses,  and  in  face  of 
impending  famine  or  pestilence,   when  men's 
apprehensions  are  most  deeply  stiiredy    the 
offering  of  a  human  victim  to  ti>e  power  which 
can  inflict  hunger  or  disease,  instead  of  the 
usual  goat  or  buffalo,  is  not  a  violent  or  uuna- 
tural  step.    Ideas  of  this  nature,  foimulated 
under  the  teitns  sacrifice  and  atonement,  are 
essential  axioms  in  comparative  religion,  and 
their   refinement  is  only  to  be  hoped  for  as 
part  and  parcel  of  a  refinement  of  national 
thought  and   habit.     To  this  end,   genei*al 
education,  and  more  particularly  education  in 
the  physical  sciences,  and  the  fostering  of  a 
belief  in  general  laws  and  a  benevolent  Grod, 
are  the  great  and  only  means. 

Among  the  Khonds  of  Central  India,  when 
performing  the  Meriah  sacrifice,  which  was 
quite  common  up  to  the  year  1850,  a  stout 
stake  is  driven  into  the  Eoil,  and  to  it  the 
victim  is  fastened,  seated,  and  anointed  with 
ghee,  oil,  and  turmeric,  decorated  with 
fiowers,  and  worshipped  during  the  day  by 
the  assembly.  At  nightfall  the  licentious 
revelry  is  i*esumed,  and  on  the  third  morning 
the  victim  gets  some  milk  to  drink,  when  the 
presiding  priest  implores  the  goddess  to 
shower  her  blessings  on  tJie  people,  that  they 
may  increase  And  multiply,  prosperity  attend 
their  cattle  and  poultiy,  fertility,  their  fields, 
and  happiness  to  the  peopla  generally.  The 
priest  recounts  the  origin  and  advantage  of 
the  rite,  and  concludes  by  stating  that  the 
goddess  has  been  obeyed  and  the  people 
assembled.  Other  softening  expressions  are 
recited  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  multi- 
tude. Aftei'  the  mock  ceremony,  never- 
theless, the  victim  is  taken  to  the  grove 
where  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  carried  out  ; 
and  to  prevent  resistance,  the  bones  of  the 
arms  and  legs  are  broken,  or  the  victim 
drugged  with  opium  or  datura  when  the 
Janni  wounds  his  victim  with  his  axe.  This 
act  is  followed  up  by  the  crowd  ;  a  number 
now  press  forward  to  obtain  a  piece  of  his 


Livin^tone  found  human  saciificos  frequent :    fiesh,  and  in  a  moment  he  is  stripped  to  the 
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knea.  Various  nations  in  India,  besides  the 
KkmAi  who  have  been  ahieady  mentioned, 
med  to  offer  up  human  sacrifices  on  extras- 
otdinarj  oceaaions  ;  and  even  now  in  some 
pheesy  thoogh  the  aetual  sacrifice  is  no  longer 
permitted,  thej  make  human  figures  of  fiour, 
paste  or  ch^,  aud  then  cut  off  the  heads  in 
hoooar  of  their  gods.  The  object  of  the 
Kiki  inroads  ou  the  plains  is  not  plunder, 
for  which  they  have  never  been  known  to 
ihow  any  deeire,  but  they  kill  and  carry  away 
ike  heads  of  as  many  human  beings  as  they 
en  wta^  and  have  been  known,  in  one  night, 
to  any  off  fifty.  These  ara  used  in  certain 
performed  at  the  funerals  of  their 
and  it  is  always  after  the  death  of  one 
«f  tkeir  rajahs  that  their  incursions  occur. 
He  Bev.  Mr.  Ward, .  writing  on  the  hindoos 
ia  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ajt  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
aamber  of  hindoos  who  perish  annually,  the 
▼ictims  of  superstition  ;  but  conjee tui'es  the 
Bunber  of  victims  annually  sacrificed  to  be 
10,500  as  under. 

Widows  bnmi  aliyc  on  tbo  funornl  pile,  in 

Hindoostan..  0,000 
Pllcrims  peritfhiiig    on   tho  roads  aud  at 

sacred  places... 4, 000 
Pennos  drowning  thomsolves  in  the  Oangos 

or  buried  or  burnt  alivo...  500 
Children  immolated,  including  the  daughters 

of  the  rajputs . . .  500 
Siek  peiBons  whoso  death  is  hastened  on  the 

banks  of  the  Ganges..*  500 

la  his  day  persons  cast  themselves  under 
the  wheels  of  the  cars  of  hindoo  idols  and 
vsre  inatantly  crushed  to  death.  Great 
Bambers  of  these  cars  are  to  be  seen  in 
Ben§^  ;  and  every  year,  in  some  place  or 
other,  persons  thus  destroyed  themselves. 
Aocofding  to  foimer  accounts,  writes  Mai*- 
eohn,  self-destruction  among  men,  by  cast- 
ing themselves  during  public  festivals,  from 
i  roek  at  Onkar  Mundattah,  and  from  a 
[veeipiee  near  Jawad,  was  once  common. 
The  saerifioes  have  of  late  years  seldom 
oieurred.  The  men  who  sacrifice  themselves 
voe  generally  of  low  tribes,  usually  the  E  heel, 
Dfaer,  or  Chumar.  One  of  the  leading  motives 
I7  which  they  were  said  to  be  actuated,  is 
a  belief  that  they  will  bo  re-born  rajas  in 
their  next  state  of  transmigration.  In  tlio 
Big  Veda  mention  is  made  of  the  Agnihotra, 
or  offiiring  of  clarified  butter,  and  in  the 
Samaveda  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant. 

In  the  Aehariah  Brahmana,  translated  by 
Roth  it  is  related  that :  "  Uarichandra  had  been 
nuuried  to  a  hundred  wives  and  yet  there  was 
BO  man-child  bom  to  him.  At  tho  suggestion 
of  Nanda,  a  sage,  he  went  to  king  Yarma,  and 
promised  that  if  his  prayers  were  heard  and  a 
ton  gnmted  to  him,  he  would  offer  him  up  in 

UKrifiee  to  tho  king.    Accordingly,  in  due 
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time,  a  son  was  born  who  was  called  Rohiia. 
Varma  wanted  to  keep  Harichandra  to  his 
promise,  but  the  latter  put  forth  various 
excuses  till  Rohiia  gi'ew  up.  But  then,  Rohita 
objected,  and  fied  to  tho  woods,  wliere  he 
wandered  for  six  years,  until  he  fell  in  with 
the  rishi  Agastya.  The  rishi  had  three  sons, 
and  he  promised  to  Rohita,  his  second,  Suna- 
sepha,  on  receipt  of  100  cows.  But  another 
difficulty  occurred,  for  no  one  would  bind  the 
victim  until  Rohita  gave  200  cows  more. 
Sunaseplia  unwilling  to  be  sacrificed,  inter- 
ceded  first  with  Prajapatiand  then  with  Agni 
and  Savitra,  who  referi*ed  him  to  Vnruna  by 
whom  again  he  was  referred  to  Indra.  Such 
is  a  tale  of  tlie  rite  us  practised  in  ancient 
times,  but  in  Man i pore,  Cachar  and  Ac^sani, 
according  to  the  Calcutta  Review  for  I860, 
the  ofiering  of  human  sacrifires  is  still  con- 
tinued. By  the  re<:ord8  of  the  Sudder  Niza- 
mat  Adalut  of  Chittugong  for  1852,  some 
men  of  tho  Toonia  Jooin  Mahals  were  tried 
for  murder  by  sacrificing.  This  is  a  forest 
tract  in  tho  liiliK  and  inliubited  by  the  Mug, 
Ciiukmn,  lioang,  Tippernh  and  other  races,  all 
more  or  less  nomadic.  The  place  of  sacrifice 
was  a  cleared  spot  in  tho  juiiglo  and  stiiked 
round  with  hnmbor»s  alroiit  six  feet  hi<;li.  The 
sacrificial  pole,  the  Plmla  bane,  are  bam- 
boos, scraped  and  stripped  at  the  edges,  the 
hanging  strips  giving  n  rude  notion  of  orna- 
ment. These  scrifices  genendly  occur  once  a 
year.  During  its  celebration  at  Agartollah  a 
gun  is  fired  every  evening  at  sunset,  when 
every  person  hurries  to  his  home.  The  Kuki 
and  all  the  hill  tribes  worship  local  deities, 
said  to  bo  fourteen  in  number. 

There  are  two  hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda, 
describing  tho  rite  of  the  Aswn-med'ha  or 
sacrifice  of  the  horse,  and  whicli  leave  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  early  religion  of  the  race, 
this  sacrifice  has  had  recourse  to  as  a  ))urnt- 
ofiering  to  the  gods.  It  was  even  then,  how- 
ever, falling  into  disuse,  and  was  existing 
as  a  relic  of  an  auto-vedic  period,  imported 
from  some  foreign  region,  possibly  from 
Scythia,  where  animal  victims,  and  especially 
horses,  were  commonly  sacrificted.  And  in 
still  later  times,  the  Aswamcd'lia  consisted 
in  certain  ceremonies  ending  in  the  libera- 
tion of  the  horse,  as  throughout  Southern 
India  is  still  practised  with  a  bull  or  cow, 
many  of  which  are  met  with  in  every  village, 
freed  or  let  loose  in  the  name  of  the  gods 
Siva  or  Vishnu.  The  cow  i?*  not  now  oft'er- 
ed  in  sacrifice  by  any  hindoo  sects,  but  in 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  where  a  milk-cow,  Surabiii,  is  releas- 
ed ou  the  intercession  of  a  barlier,  sufficient 
remains  to  show  that  the  rite  was  formerly 
practised  at  marriu<j;es,  for  the  sake  of  hospita* 
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lity.  The  male  buffalo  is,  however,  frequently 
sacrificed,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  only  in  1 859,  the  Government  of  Madras 
ordered  the  Magistrate  of  the  Krishna  Division 
to  forbid  the  ciniel  rite  of  Ammavaru,  wherein 
bullocks  are  impaled  alive  to  appease  the 
angry  goddess,  Devi,  and  avert  cholera.  On 
that  occasion,  in  a  small  village,  twelve  to 
twenty-four  bullocks  were  sacrificed,  as 
also  several  hundred  sheep,  and  the  heads 
of  the  sacrificed  buffaloes  were  carried  in 
procession  on  the  heads  of  men.  As  might 
be  supposed  from  the  sacrificial  rites  amongst 
the  Jews,  allusions  to  such  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  This  occurs  as  the 
word  Curban,  (Kurban,  Arab  ,  Pers.  Hind. 
Sacrifice)  Mark  vii,  11.  But  ye  say,  if  a 
man  shall  say  unto  his  father  or  mother.  It  is 
Coorban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever 
thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me  ;  he  shall  be 
free.  This  word  is  equivalent  to  Sadqa  or  Tas- 
sadooq  or  Fida,  and  is  often  used  by  men  or 
women  addressing  a  superior,  iu  which  case  it 
means  merely,  I  am  your  Kurban.  The  word 
is  Arabic,  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  has 
allusion  to  an  approaching  to  God,  and  means 
a  sacrifice,  a  victim,  an  offering,  an  oblation, 
for  which  also,  we  have  the  Greek  Kapvofia. 
The  other  words,  in  the  Arabic,  Sadqa,  Fida 
and  Tasaduq  mark  the  continuance  of  the 
sacrificial  rite.  Sadqa,ARAB.,properly  Sadaqa, 
from  the  Hebrew,  means  alms,  propitiatory 
offerings  and  sacrifice.  The  words  are  con- 
tinued into  Hindustani,  iu  Sadqe-jana  or 
Sadqe-hona,  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  another,  and  Sadqe-karna,  to  sacri- 
fice for  the  welfare  of  another.  Amongst  the 
Bhot,  in  the  Ladak  frontiers  of  the  western 
Himalaya,  the  people  salute  by  raising  the 
back  of  both  hands  to  a  height  even  with  the 
forehead  and  then  repeatedly  describing  a 
circle  in  the  air  with  them,  by  dropping  the 
fingers  downwards  and  turning  the  palm  in- 
wards. This  is  similar  to  the  mahomedan 
practice  of  Billaen-lena,  where  a  woman  is 
supposed  to  take  upon  herself  all  the  evils 
which  would  befal  the  person  whom  she 
addresses. 

The  Bali  is  any  offering  to  an  idol,  such  as 
that  of  flowers  or  other  things.  Presentation  of 
food  to  alt  created  beings,  by  throwing  grains 
up  into  the  air  ;  goats  and  other  animals  offered 
in  sacrifice.  The  presentation  is  called  bali- 
dan  or  bali-danam.  The  offerings  to  Vishnu 
consist  of  rice,  milk,  curds,  fruits,  fiowers 
and  inanimate  forms :  but  to  the  terrific  forms 
of  Siva,  or  his  consort  Durga,  living  creatures, 
sheep,  goats,  buffaloes  and  human  beings  are 
offered  up,  in  which  case,  the  heads  are  given 
to  the  priests,  and  the  bodies  are  carried 
away.     The  Ostyak,  when  they  kill  an  ani- 
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mal,  rub  some  of  the  blood  on  the  mouths  od 
their  idols.    Even  this  seems  at  length  to  b< 
replaced   in  some  eases,   as  Mr.  Taylor    li«< 
suggested,  by  red  paint    Thus  the  sacred 
stones  in  India,  as.  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  Hax 
shown,  are  frequently  ornamented  witli    red 
lead.     In  many  cases,   it  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sary portion  of  the  ceremony  that  the  vietiiii 
should   be  eaten   by  those  present.     Thus  in 
India,  when  the  sacrifice  is  over,  the  priest 
comes  out,  and  distributes  part  of  the  articles 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  idols.     This  is 
received  as  holy,  and  is  eaten  immediately. 
The  Woon  district  in  East  Berar,  came  ander 
the  care  of  the  British  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  when  Berar  was  assign* 
ed  by  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad.     Befoi*e    the 
assignment^  searchers  for  treasure  used  to  ofier 
human  beings  in  sacrifice,  but  the  sacrifices 
of  victims  there  are  now  confined  to  bufilkioesy 
sheep,  goats  and  fowls.     A  bufialoe  is  sacri- 
ficed in  every  village  in  the  Dusserah  festival. 
The  sacrifice  is  to  the  goddess  of  kine,  Grao« 
devi,  and  the  buffalo  is  led  up  to  the  house  of 
the  headman  of  the  village,  who  makes  to  it 
oblations  of  fiowers,  &c.     He  then  strikes  it 
on  the   nruzzle   with  a  sword   and  allows  the 
blood  to  fall  on  the  ground  as  a  libation  to  the 
goddess  to  appease  her  anger.     It  is  then  led 
to  the  door  of  every   house  in   the  village  ; 
each  householder  makes  a  money  present  to 
the  leader  :  in  the  Evening  the  victim  is  killed 
by  its   throat  being  cut,  and  at  the  south 
boundary  of  the  village,  a  drop  of  its  blood  is 
applied  to  the  foreheads  of  the  headman,  of  the 
potail,  the  deshpandi  and  deshraukhs.     Oat- 
side  of  every  Woon  village  is  a  shrine  of  the 
small-pox  goddess,  called  there  8itla-devi.  It 
is  merely  a  few  stones  coloured  with  red  lead 
and,  after   recovery   from  this  ailment,   the 
family  in  which  the  disease  has  been,  visit  the 
shrine,   offer  a  goat  as  a  victim,   and  prepare 
food  for   this   oblation.     Throughout  India, 
generally,  at  the  present  day,  in  almost  all  the 
household  sacrifices,  in  which  the  husband  or 
head  of  the  house  is  the  priest,  the  oblation  is 
used  as  food.  In  North  America,  the  animals 
sacrificed  are  killed  and  eaten,   or   buried  : 
sometimes,  the  horse  instead  of  being  killed 
is  simply  set  at  liberty,  in  the  presence  of  the 
warriors  of  the  tribe.     Sonnerat  relates  that 
the  Syrians,  at  the  feast   of  the  torches  or 
funeral  pile,  and  the  Hebrews,  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  made  arbours  before  the  temples, 
and  carried  their  gods  round  them  iu  proces- 
sion, whom  they  afterwards  burned.     The 
people  then  presented  their  offerings,  which 
commonly  were  lambs  and  sheep  ;  and  after 
the  priest  had  made  the  first  libation  upon 
them,  each  ]ier80U  carried  his  victim  home  to 
eat  it.     Soma  texts  of  Menu  would  seem  to 
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atrfftorize  the  eating  of  animal  food  at  all 
amunFj  observing  0161*617  the  pi^liminaiT^ 
eenoKmy  of  offering  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
nods  or  manesy  like  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
with  vfaom  the  sacrifice  is  only  the  prelude  to 
a  feast. 

The  institotes  of  Menu  contain  the  follow- 
iag  paragraph  : — The  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  of  a 
■m,  or  of  a  horse,  in  the  kali  age,  must  be 
aroided  bj  twice- born  men  ;  so  must  a  second 
giftof  a  married  young  woman,  whose  husband 
bs  died  before  consummation  ;  the  larger 
fortioDof  an  eldest  brother,  and  procreation  on 
abndier^s  widow  or  wife.  The  Revere ud 
Mr.  Ward,  writing  regarding  Bengal,  in  the 
arljrpirt  of  the  19th  centuary,  mentions 
tfcitit  a  village  called  Ksheeru,  near  the  town 
tfffiardwan,  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
tie  goddess  Yoogadya,  a  form  of  Doorga  ;  at 
ITneetukona,  near  Moorshedabad  to  Kali,  and 
at  many  other  places.  The  discovery  of  these 
SBTden  in  the  namo  of  religion  was  made 
bjfiodiog  the  bodies  with  the  heads  cut  off 
Bear  these  images  ;  and  though  no  one 
irkiiowledged  the  act,  yet  the  natives  well 
knew  that  tliese  people  ha^-  been  offered  in 
aerifies.  He  says  that  at  the  village  of  Seram- 
pore,  near  Kutwa,  before  the  temple  of  the  god- 
^Tara,  a  human  body  was  found  without 
ahead ;  and  inside  the  temple  different  offer- 
ors, as  ornaments,  food,  fiowera,  spiritu- 
oes  liqaors,  &c.  All  who  saw  it  knew,  that 
ahaman  victim  had  been  slaughtered  in  the 
ttigfat ;  and  search  was  made  after  the  murder- 
ers, hot  in  Tain« 

At  the  present  day,  in  most  hindoo  house- 
ImMs,  every  domestic  occurrence  forms  a  sub- 
ject for  sacrifice,  generally  of  the  cocoanut  or 
pfamtain  fruit,  or  a  fireJibation  with  the  ghee 
ff  clarified  bnttefr  and  an  oblation  by  buruin'g 
camphor.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Ras  Mala  of 
Gazerat  mentions  that  when  a  young  maiTied 
v^Rssn  has  reached  the  fourth  month  of  her 
pRgaancy  a  bracelet  is  fastened  upon  her  arm, 
to  wlueh  is  affixed,  as  an  amulet  to  protect 
^  from  the  evil  eye,  a  packet  of  dark  colour- 
ed cloth,  containing  scrapings  from  the  image 
of  Hanooman  and  dust  from  the  cross-roads. 
A  least  is  given  on  her  investiture  with  this 
bncelet,  and  she  is  released,  during  the  time 
she  wears  it,  from  the  perfoimance  of  auy 
part  of  the  household  duties,  for  in  India  as 
in  EogUod, 

«»!i^**  uid  nymphfl  with  child  mtut  havo  the  things 
«ey  long  for." 

In  the  sixth  or  eighth  mouth  of  her  preg- 
aaacj  the  people  of  her  caste  are  again  assem- 
bled to  a  feast,  and  the  family-priest  performs 
&re-aaenfice  before  them.  The  woman  is  con- 
veyed to  the  house  of  some  relation,  where  she 
^tfonna  ablutions  and  dresses  herself  in  hand< 
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some  clothes  and  ornaments.  She  is  then  con- 
ducted in  procession,  attended  by  musicians 
and  singei-s,  to  the  house  of  her  husband.  Her 
friends  precede  her  as  she  walks  thither,  mid 
strew  lier  path  with  betel-nut  and  coins.  At 
home  she  is  received  by  her  father,  who  has 
come  from  his  village  for  the  purpose,  and 
who  presents  her  with  clothes,  jewels,  money 
and  other  offerings  not  forgetting  the  symboli- 
cal cocoanut,  disposed  together  upon  a  shield. 
On  the  thiiteenth  day  after  its  birth  the  child 
acquires  a  name.  The  first  letter  of  it  is 
fixed  by  the  astrologer.  Within  a  year  and  a 
quarter  of  the  birth  the  relations  are  once 
more  called  together  to  witness  the  ceremony 
called  **  Anaprashana,''  performed  on  the 
child's  first  tasting  farinaceous  food.  Brah- 
mins once  more  woi*ship  the  gotruj,  and  kindle 
the  sacred  8U(;rificial  fire.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  life  which  the  child  is  to 
follow,  they  set  before  it  the  insignia  of  several 
professions  : — 


*'  That  which  first  the  child  doth  touch, 
**  Vessel,  money,  weapon,  or  book, 
The  livelihood  of  the  child. 
By  that  same  will  bo  procured." 
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A  Guzeiat  proverb  celebrates  the  accomp- 
lishmenUi  of  him  who  can  handle 

**  The  pen,  the  ladle,  or  the  spear.'* 

.If  a  child  die  before  the  "  Anapra.<«hana*' 
ceremony  has  been  performed,  it  is  buried  in 
the  gi'ound  instead  of  being  committed  to  the 
funeral  pile.  A  similar  cu»tom  was,  it  appears, 
observed  amon<>;  the  Greeks,  in  regard  to 
infants  who  died  before  cutting  a  tooth.  The 
liomaus  also  had  the  same  custom  applied 
sometimes  to  children  who  did  not  reach  their 
fortieth  day,  and  tlie  observance  is  particuhirly 
mentioned  as  having  obtained  in  the  case  of 
members  of  the  Gens  Cornelia.  In  addition 
to  that  of  children  who  have  not  undergone 
the  **  Auaprasliuna"  ceremony,  there  is  also 
another  exception  among  the  hindoos  of 
Goozerat  to  the  otherwise  universal  rule  of 
cremation — tliat  of  the  Suuyasec.  At  this 
devotee's  interment  no  wailings  or  expressions 
of  grief  are  allowed.  The  corpse,  seated  in  a 
litter,  is  borne  to  the  grave  preceded  by  musi- 
cians and  attended  by  persons  who  cast  rose- 
coloured  powder  into  the  air,  or  demonstrate 
in  other  modes  their  joy.  It  is  placed  in  the 
earth  in  a  sitting  posture,  instead  of  being 
consumed  on  the  pile.  A  small  platform  raised 
over  the  spot,  and  exhibiting  the  sculp- 
tured feet  of  the  deceased,  commemorates  his 
sanctity.  When'  age  or  infirmities  warn  a 
man  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  should 
(so  say  the  Shastras)  perform,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  *Meh  shooddh  prayuscheet,"  or 
expiatory  penances  for  the  purification  of  his 
body.     When  a  hindoo  appears  to  be  at  the 
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point  of  death  his  friends  prepare  a  place  on  join  in  chorus.    That,  of  which  we  procec 


the  ground  by  smearing  it  with  cow-dung  ; 
they  strew  it  with  sacrificial    grass,  with 
sesamum  and  barley.     The  dying  man  is 
stripped  of  his  ornaments  and  of  his  cloflies, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  garment.     The 
hair  of  his   head  and  his  moustaches  are 
removed,  and  his  body  is  washed  with  water. 
He  is  then  laid  upon  the  place  which  has  been 
prepared,  with  his  feet  pointing  northwards 
towards  Meroo  and  the  abodes  of  the  blessed, 
and  his  back  turned  upon  the  city  of  Yuma. 
A  small  cup,  containing  a  cake  with  a  silver 
coin  laid  upon  it,  is  placed  in  his  hand.    Some 
poor  brahmin  is  then  called  in  to  receive  the 
cup  from  the  hands  of  the  dying  man.     Rich 
persons  present  a  cow,  gold,  or  other  valuable 
presents,  and  they  promise  their  departing 
relative  that  they  will  catTy  his  bones  to 
Benares  and  cast  them  into  the  Ganges,  or 
that  they  will  make  pilgrimage  (the  merit  of 
which  shall  be  his)   to  Muthoora,  Dwarka, 
Somnath,  or  other  celebrated  holy  ground. 
They  take  vows,  also,  on  behalf  of  the  dying 
man,  to  fast  or  to  spend  money  in  religious 
offerings,  sealing  the  promise  by  presentation 
of  a  handful  of  water.     Sometimes  they  offer 
gifts  of    iron    to    propitiate    Yama,   whose 
weapons  are  of  that  metal.     These  offerings 
are  meritorious  alike  to  the  giver  and  to  him 
on  whose  behalf  they  are  presented.     "  The 


to  give  a  part,  bewails  the  death  of  aa  -earl 
victim,  one,  it  will  be  observed,  who,  eroume 
in  former  days  as  a  bridegroom-king,  is  noi 
lamented  as  a  chief  and  a  warrior  : — 

Alas  !  alas  1  without  the  village  the  wail  reaounds, 

Yoi !  the  yaliant,  alas !  alas  ! 
Alas !  alas !  this  is  R&mjee*B  anger, 

Voi !  the  valiant,  alas !  alas ! 
Alas!  alas !  with  blood  the  eloads have  rainod. 

Vol !  the  ▼aliant.  alas !  alas ! 
Alas  I  alas !  its  bounds  the  sea  has  abandoned  , 

Yoi !  the  valiant !  alas  I  alas ! 
Alas  I  alas !  the  home-leaving  bride  is  plundered. 

Vol  I  the  valiant,  alas !  alas ! 
Alas !  alas !  Yum  Riija*s  plunderers  have  come, 

Yoi  !  the  valiant,  alas  !  alas  1 
Alas !  ala«!  they  have  slain  the  bridegroom-kin^^, 

Yoi  1  the  valiant,  alas !  alas ! 
Alas  !  alas !  his  mundup  has  been  cast  down, 

Yoi  I  the  valiant,  aka  !  alas ! 
Alas  1  alas  1  the  vessels  of  hiaClioree  have  been  broken, 

Yoi !  the  valiant,  alas !  alas  ! 
Alas !  alas !  his  life  has  been  treacherously  stolen^ 

Yoi  1  the  valiant,  alas  1  alas  1 

These  utterances  of  grief  are  rude,  boi 
they  are  far  from  unafl^ctiog,  even  to  the 
stranger,  the  sea-dwelling  Engliijhmaii,  and, 
as  they  alternately  me  and  fall,  tlieir  sound, 
stealing  from  a  distance  upon  his  ear,  rem  iuds 
him  of  that  measured  melancholy  tone  which 
the  breakers  oi  ocean  pi^oduce  on-  some 
calm  evening,  as,  by  turas,  they  roll  upon 
and  recede  from  a  shingled  beach.  This 
"  threnos"  finished,  the  female  mournera  bit 
down  panting  and  exhausted.      A    married 

son,"  it  is  said,   **  who  presents  gifts  by  the  |  woman  returning  home  from  a  visit  at  her 

hands  of  a  dying  father,  should  be  honoured 

as  the  lamp  of  his  race."    At  the  same  time 


they  set  near  the  dying  man  a  lamp  supplied 
with  clarified  butter,  pour  Ganges  water  into 
his  mouth,  and  place  thereon  a  leaf  of  the 
purple  basil  and  a  portion  of  curd.  It  has 
been  pronounced  that  if,  even  when  the  life 
has  reached  the  throat,  a  man  declare  that  he 
has  abandoned  the  world,  he  reaches  Vy- 
kunth  after  death,  and  is  released  from  further 
transmigration.  Some  personB,  therefore, 
when  they  believe  that  their  end  is  approach- 
ing, perform  the  rite  of  "Athoor  Sunyas." 
When  all  is  over  the  relations  and  neighbours 
assemble  at  the  house  of  the  deceased  ;  and, 
like  an  entre-acte  to  the  ti*agic  drama,  com- 
mences  the   hummincT  moan  of  lamentation. 

D 

The  nearer  relatives  enter  the  habitation, 
exclaiming,  "  O,  father  !"  "  O,  brother  !"  The 
women,  standing  in  a  circle  near  the  door,  be- 
wail the  deceased,  and  sing  a  funeral  dirgei 
beating  their  breasts  in  sad  accompanimcut  to 
the  measure.  Young  persons  are  lamented 
longer  and  more  poignantly  than  tho^e  whose 
advanced  ages  seem  to  have  pointed  them 
out  as  the  natural  victims  of  the  angel  of 
death.  The  dirge,  which  usually  consists  of 
unconnected  exclamations  of  grief,  is  sung 
by  one  or  two  women,  while  the  remaintler 
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father's  house  is  presented  with  clothes  and 
anointed  with  red  ointment  on  the  forehead. 
The  corpse  prepared,  and  placed  upon  the 
litter,    four    persons    raise    it     upon    their 
shoulders.     They  have  previously  performed 
ablutions,   and    dressed   themselves    iu    silk 
garments.     The  corpse  is  carried  forth  feet 
first ;  one  man  precedes  it,  beai'ing  an  earthen 
vessel  which  contains  fire.      The  relations 
and  neighbours  follow,  bare-headed,  witliout 
shoes,  and  half-naked,  running  and   calling 
upon  their   god,   the  son   of    Dusi'utli  ;  or 
sometimes  one  man  alone  cries  to  the  rest  as 
they  run  :  "  Call  on  Rkm  I"  to  which  they 
reply  in  chorus,  "  Brother  I    Bam  I"    The 
women  follow  the  funeral  procession  to  the 
gate  of  the  village,  and  thence  return  slowly 
liome.     The  prophet  Jeremiah  is  supposed 
to  bo  repeating  part  of  the  ubuhI  funeral  dii^e, 
when  ho  predicts  of  Jehoiakim,  the  sou  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  that  they  shall    not 
lament  for  him,  saying,  "  Ah,  my  brotlier  !  or. 
Ah,   sister  !    they  shall  not   lament  for  him, 
saying,  Ah,  Lord  I  or.  Ah,  his  glory  !"    (See 
Jeremiah,  xxii,  18,  and  note  witli  references 
in  D'Oyly   and   Mant,   also  Amos,    v,    16  ; 
Ecclesiastcs,  xii,  5-6.)     "  The  Rajpoot  war- 
rior," says   Colonel    Todd,   "  is    carried    to 
hib  final  abode  armed  at  all  points  as  when 
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Jiis  shield  on   his  back,  and  brand   in 

hm   hand ;    while  his    steed,  though     not 

mcrificed,  is  often   presented  to  the  deity, 

and    becomes  a  perquisite  of    the   priest." 

It  is  written  in  the  Shastras  that  the  corpse 

ehoaUl  be  set  down  at  cross-roads  within  the 

Tillage,  and  that  the  third  lump  offering,  called 

*'  Khechnr,'*  should  be  offered  there  :   this 

eostom  has,  however,  fallen  into  disuse.     The 

Gorood  Poonin  prescribes  that  the  inhabitants 

«f  a  Tillage  in  which  a  death  has  taken  place 

■re  to  abstain  from  food  until  the  corpse  has 

been  carried  oat ;  at  the  present  time  the 

orcapiDtii  of  the  adjoining  houses  alone  observe 

this  piietioe.     So  the  Jews  in  their  mourning, 

**Un«nrer  not  your  heads,  neither  rend  your 

ck)tfcM."—  LeTiticTUS,  x,  6.     "  Forbear  to  cry, 

■lie  DO  moaming  for  the  dead,  bind  the  tire 

•f  thine  head  upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes 

opoo  thy  feet.**— Ezekiel,  xxiv,  17.      The 

tOB,  or  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  lights 

i  bsadie  of  dry  gi'ass,  and  passing  tliree  times 

traaDd  the  pile,  places  the  fire  as  near  as  the 

wlod  permits  him  to  the  head  of  the  corpse. 

The  party  of  mourners  sit  down,  nnd  await 

the  issue  with  lamentation  ;  when  the  corpse 

m  nearly  eonaumed  they  pour  elariiied  butter 

ipen  the  pile  to  feed  the  fire.    As  soon  as  the 

rreoiation  is  finished,  the  ashes  of  the  dead 

ire  collected  from  the  pile  and  are  cast  into 

tlie  river  wnter,  or  if  no  stream  be  at  hand 

tbey«re  deposited  in  a  pit  dug  for  tlie  purpose, 

ud  sprinkled  with  water.    These  ceremonies 

4*dmplied  with,  the  mourners  perform  ablu- 

tioa  and   wash   their  clothes,  and  the  heir 

presents  an  offering  of  sesamum  and  water  to 

tke  deceased   **  to  cool  him  after  the  flames.*' 

The  friends  who  have  attended  the  corpse  to 

ths  pile  rejoin  once  more,  at  the  house  of  the 

JeeeHed,  the  women  and   those  who  have 

renamed  behind,  and  thence  disperse  to  their 

ova  homes. 

In  India,  in  Bombay,  and  in  Baroach,  are 
taetvariescailed  Pinjrarapoi  into  which  beasts 
t»  reeetved,  there,  quietly  to  live  in  the 
eertunty  of  never  being  eaten.  They  are 
filled  *  freed  beasts,'  and  are  the  birds,  beasts, 
«r  fighes  which  have  been  purchased  and  set 
free,  as  TOtive  offerings  to  the  god  in  whose 
tanple  grounds  they  are  turned  loose.  They 
tre  tended  by  the  priests  belonging  to  the 
temple  who  regard  them  as  sacied. 

The  Bomaj  a  sacrificial  rite  of  the  hindoos, 
is  a  fire  sacrifice.  The  ancient  history  of 
India  shows  that  it  has  had  four  great  reli- 
gisQs  eras.  The  Vedic,  in  which  Agni,  Indra 
and  other  personifications  of  spiritual  exist- 
ences were  propitiated  with  feasts  and  invok- 
ed with  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  in 
whiefa  maidens  selected  their  husbands  in  the 
swayuavara,     and    monarchs  sacrificed  the 
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horse  in  the  Aswamedha.  In  the  bi'ahminic 
period,  the  Kshatriya  feasts  were  converted 
into  sacrifices  for  the  atonement  of  sins  against 
brahminical  law,  and  divine  worship  was  re- 
duced to  a  system  of  austerities  and  medita- 
tions upon  the  Supreme  Spirit  as  Brahma. 
It  was  in  this  era  that  the  brahmins  assumed 
the  character  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  hierar- 
chy and  established  that  priestly  dominion 
which  still  extends  over  the  minds  and  senses 
of  the  hindoos  of  India.  Thirdly,  the  budd'hist 
period  in  which  Sakyamuni  appeared,  nnd 
fourthly,  the  brahminical  revival  during  which 
brahmins  abandoned  the  worship  of  their  god 
Brahma,  and  reverted  to  the  old  national 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  Vedic  Aryans.  In  this 
era,  Vishnu  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Su- 
premo Being,  and  Rama  and  Krishna  as  his 
incarnations.  In  Southern  India,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  the  sect  of  Vaishnava  brahmans^ 
the  Vudghula  Vaiphnava  offer  living  creatures 
in  sacrifice,  and  Tenaghula  Vaishnava  and 
Madhawa  substitute  dough  instead  of  ani- 
mals. In  the  sacrifices  of  Saiva  brahmans 
the  victim's  head  is  never  cut  by  the  Sudra 
but  is  strangled  by  him,  so  that  the  breath  is 
lost  without  spilling  blood.  The  Saiva  brah- 
mans do  perform  sacrifices  of  a  living  crea- 
ture in  Southern  India,  and  never  use  dough 
images  as  a  substitute.  Amongst  the  Smar- 
tha  and  also  Madhawo,  each  household  keeps 
a  tulasi  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard 
for  woi^shipping.  Each  new  moon,  as  also 
on  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  either  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  also,  at  the  summer  and  winter 
solstices,  their  "  utruyanam"  and  "  datchana- 
yanam,"  every  caste  hindoo,  whether  brah- 
man, chetria,  vaisia  or  sudra,  offers  the  "  Thar- 
panam"  or  water-sacrifice,  in  the  names  of 
his  deceased  father,  grand-fathers,  great 
grand-fathers  and  their  wives,  seeds  of  the 
oriental  sesamum  being  mixed  with  the  water- 
It  is,  as  a  means  of  continuing  this  ceremony, 
that  hindoos  long  to  have  a  sou  born  to  them 
as,  in  their  creed,  it  is  taught  that  the  manes 
of  ancestors  are  gratified  by  the  "  Tharpa- 
nam,"  This  is  a  particular  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice called  yugnu,  but  at  present  it  is  often 
performed  separately.  The  things  offered 
are  clarified  butter,  sesamum  flowers,  boiled 
rice,  rice  boiled  in  milk  and  sweetened  with 
honey,  doorvu>grass,  vilva  leaves,  and  the 
tender  branches,  half  a  span  long,  of  the  ush- 
wutthu,  the  doomvuru,  the  pulashu,  the 
akun-du,  the  shnmee,  and  the  khudiru  trees. 
Clarified  butter  alone  is  sufiicient,  but  any  or 
all  of  these  things  may  be  added.  The  Gond 
worahip  Bauga,  Bamea,  Banoa  and  Deva,  to 
whom  they  offer  fowls,  goats,  fruit,  rice, 
grain,  spirits,  and  whatever  the  country  affords. 
Human  sacrifices  are  noticed  in  the  Vedas. 
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Harischaudra,  son  of  Vedas,  of  the  family  of 
Ikshvaku,  was  a  kiug  without  a  sod.  Narada 
bid  him  go  to  Varuna  the  king  and  say  may 
a  sou  be  born  unto  me,  and  I  shall  sacrifice 
him  to  you.  Varuna  the  king  assented  :  a 
son  was  boru  to  him,  on  wliicli  Varuna  de- 
manded him  in  sacrifice,  but  for  various  ex- 
cuses this  was  deferred,  until  a  substitute  for 
the  sou,  was  found,  iir  Sunasepha,  the  son  of 
a  rishi  who,  by  invoking  the  gods  Agni,  fire, 
Savitri,  the  progenitor,  Varuna,  the  kiug, 
Visva-Deva,  collective  gods,  Indra  the  friend- 
ly, Asviui,  divine  physicians,  born  of  the 
sun  and  Usha,  the  dawn,  at  last,  was  released : 
but  not  before  Suuasepha  was  bound  to  the 
sacrificial  post,  and  his  father  whitling  his 
sword  approaching  to  kill  him,  on  which 
Sunasepha  exclaimed,  "  They  will  really  kill 
me,  as  if  I  was  not  a  man."  In  the  At'hareya 
brahmana,  (6-8)  it  is  said  the  gods  took  man 
for  their  victim,  but  as  he  was  taken,  the 
medha  (the  sacrifice  or  the  spirit)  went 
out  of  him.  It  entered  the  horse.  There- 
fore the  horse  became  the  sacrificial  animal. 
Then  the  gods  took  the  horse,  but  as  it 
too  was  taken,  tlie  medha  was  taken  out  of 
him  and  entered  the  ox,  therefore  the  ox 
became  the  sacrificial  animal.  The  same 
happened  with  the  ox,  afterwards  the  sheep, 
tlien  the  goat,  and  at  last  the  earth  became 
the  victim.  From  the  earth  rice  was  produced 
and  rice  was  offered  in  the  form  of  puralasa, 
in  lieu  of  the  sacrificial  animal.  The  drift  of 
the  story  is  that  in  former  times  all  these  vic- 
tims had  been  offered,  as  we  know  for  certain 
that  horses  and  oxen  were  ;  though,  after- 
wards, these,  also,  were  discontinued.  In  the 
sacrifice  of  the  horae,  pai*t  of  the  fiesh  was 
eaten  by  the  assistants,  and  part  presented  as 
an  offering  to  the  gods.  No  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  ritual  of  the  early 
hindoos,  did  authorize  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse. 
Neither  in  Southern  India,  nor  perhaps 
in  any  part  of  India,  is  a  vaishnava  brahman 
known  to  offer  living  creatures  in  sacrifice. 
The  saiva  brahman s  on  the  contraiy,  annu- 
ally, in  some  towns,  Coujeveram  for  instance, 
perform  the  bloody  rite  to  their  ancient  £rods, 
Indra,  Varuna,  Yama,  and  both  in  18o9  and 
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saiva,  when  avei*sion  to  take  life  preventa 
them  sacrificing  an  animal,  substitute  an  image 
made  of  dough. 

In  Southern  India  the  lower  classes  of  hin- 
doos also,  though  rarely,  sacrifice  pigs  to  the 
inferior  gods.  Living  sacrifices  of  animals 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  worship  of  all  the 
tutelary  village  goddesses  in  Southern  India,, 
as  also  of  the  goddesses  of  cholera,  small- 
pox, &c.  Tlieir  names  are  various,  amongst 
the  several  nations,  Tamul,  Telugu,  Canarese 
and  Mahratta.  Ammun,  Amoor  Amma,  Bal- 
amma,  Poch  Amma,  Yelamma,  Marri  Am- 
mun, Ai,  Satwai  Devi,  Sitla-devi,  and  others, 
amongst  whom  everywhere,  Bal  Amma  and 
her  worshippers  seem  dreaded,  the  parialia 
worshipping  other  of  the  Ammun  goddesses, 
refusing  to  intermari*y  with  them.  The  Yelm 
worshippers,  also  are  dreaded  as  sorcei*ers, 
and  their  wives  are  distinguishable  by  the 
mode  in  which  they  attire  themselves  with 
their  sarhi  which  they  bring  from  behind  aud 
from  left  to  right.  Satwai,  amongst  the 
Mahrattas,  is  a  great  goddess,  to  whom  chil- 
dren's hair  is  devoted,  the  front  part  offered 
to  her,  the  back  part  being  retained  till  some 
other  goddess  possess  the  body  (ang  bbarave) 
such  as  the  small-pox  goddess  or  cholera 
goddess  MatTi-ai. 

In  the  bloody ^Bacrifices  of  these  non-Aryan 
races,  the  goat  is  more  usual.  The  rite  is, 
ordinarily,  perfoimed  only  once  a  year,  when 
friends  join  to  offer  a  goat  and  mfdie  a  feast 
of  its  fiesh  afterwards.  At  all  the  sacrificial 
oblations,  bread  and  grains  are  also  offered  and 
used  in  the  after- feasting.  Thousands  of 
sheep  and  fowls  are  annually  sacrificed  at 
Periyapalayam,  a  village  about  30  miles  from 
Madras,  and  multitudes  of  people  attend  from 
that  city  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  to 
celebrate  the  yearly  festival,  which  takes 
place  in  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of  Adi. 
Large  numbei*s  of  buffaloes  were  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  offered  at 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Toda  of  Ootacamund, 
but  the  Madras  Government  put  a  stop  to 
such  wholesale  massacre,  and  restricted  the 
rite  to  the  killing  of  only  two  animals  at  a 
time, — a  measure  which  the  Toda  race  view- 


1860,  the  saiva  brahmans  in  Madras  so  sacri-   ed  with  unaffected  alaim  and  dislike,  as  likely 
n     A      c^ 1  !_„_!_ 1 1 ;-  ^u;-    ^  decrcase  their  children  and  cattle.    Human 

sacrifices  are  still,  in  Southern  India,  deem- 
ed to  be  requisite  to  mollify  goddesses 
and  demons  who  guard  hidden  treasure  and 
who  are  believed  to  have  a  partiality  for  the 
blood  of  a  pregnant  woman,  especially  of  one 
who  is  conceived  of  twins,  and  to  the  first- 
born of  the  goldsmith  caste  :  indeed,  in  popu- 
lar belief,  when  writing  in  the  year  i860, 
one  of  the  latter  was  credited  to  have  been 
very  recently  offered.     There  is  a  shrine  of 
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ficed.  Several  brahmans  are  employed  in  this 
rite.  One  brahman  assisted  by  his  wife,  the 
couple  being  styled  the  Soma  Yaji,  and  Soma 
Devi,  commences  the  rite  by  performing  the 
fire  sacrifice,  by  pouring  ghee  into  a  large  fire. 
The  pujari,  a  sudra,  then  strikes  the  head 
from  the  victim  and  large  portions  of  its  fiesh 
being  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  reduced  to 
ashes,  portions  are  distributed  to  the  assem- 
bly. This  being  a  Prasad'ham  or  food  offered 
to  the  gods,  all  castes  can  partake  of  it.  Many 
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Tilnppiaachijar,  the  tatelarj  goddess   of 

TmifMttaTf  a  village  to  the  north  of  Madras, 

00  the  road  to  Ennore ;  this  is  situate  in  a 

pot  of  the   great    and    much  frequented 

pigoda  of  Tijagaraia  Sami,   for  which  the 

vilkge  is    celebrated     in    ancient    hindoo 

boob.    The  sacrifice  now  offered  is  that  of 

a  male  baffido,   but   is  conducted  with  so 

greil  secrecy,  that  people  are  not  generally 

idniittod  to  witness  it    Indeed  the  fear  of 

witoessiDg  the  sacrifice  and  its    attendant 

ceremonies  are  so  great  that  pregnant  women 

ve  if  possible,  kept  out  of  the  village  for  fear 

of  tbortion,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  cer* 

tuv  lesnlt,  should  the  shrieks  of  the  men  who 

CV17  the  raktabftli  fall  on  their  eai*s.  '  This 

nktabaii   (rakta,  blood  ;    ball,  sacrifice)  is 

wamed  to  be  the  food  for  devils  and  the 

itteodtnt  spirits  of  ^e  goddess,  and  consists 

of  riee  mixed  with  tBe  sacrificial  blood.     It  is 

curied  only  during  the  last  day  of  the  annual 

fflBt'iTiI  of  the  goddess,  after  midnight,  in  an 

evtfaen  pot  of  a  peouliar  shape  and  design, 

by  men  specially  allotted  to  the  duty.     They 

nm  and  shriek  and  howl  in  the    street  to 

Betre  away  the  devils  and  evil  spirits,  and 

bait  at  the  comers  and  windings,  aod  throw 

balb  of  this  blood-mixed  rice  to  the  demons 

&e.   It  is  considered  to  be  an  evil  omen  for 

aoj  man  to  meet  them  in  their  rounds,  as 

fetar,  madness,  and  disease  might  befal  him. 

AH  treasure    concealed   underground  for  a 

length  of  time  is  said  to  become  the  property 

of  demons,  who  take  charge  of  and  only  part 

with  it,  to  those  who  satisfy  their  desire  for 

bbod— the  greater  the  demon,  the  higher  is 

(be  kmd  of  sacrifice  he  demands.    Simple- 

Binded  men,  even  among  those    who  are 

considered  to  belong  to  the  better  informed 

dames  of  hindoos,  believe  in  the  divination  of 

quacks,  who  pretend  to  point  out  the  very 

plioee  in  which  treasure  is  to  be  found,  by  a 

coUjrium  which  when  applied  to  the  eye  is 

nid  to  give  it  the  power  of  discovering  the 

^'tMvre.    Stories  are  now  and  then  spread 

snoog  the  people  regarding  this  subject ;  and 

tbis  desire  for   discovering   and  exhuming 

bidden  treasure,  and  the  love  of  making  gold 

•nd  tilver,  prevails  to  some  extent  among  the 

located  hindoos.    Bloody  sacrifices  form  no 

put  of  the  worship  paid  to  Rama,  Krishna, 

Hannman,  &c.,  of  the  vaishnava  sectarians, 

^  Vigneswara,  Svibrahmaniya,  &c.,  of  the 

••i^a  Met,  or  of  their  respective  goddesses. 

h  addition  to  the  village  deities,   noticed, 

the  only  goddess  who  requires  them  is  the 

■kti  of  Sf  a,  defined  by  her  votaries,  to  be 

we  fisible  energy  of  the  divine  essence  sym- 

M^ized  as  a  fenmle.     She  is  highly  venerated 

dnring  the  nine  days  of  the  Dassera  or  Nava- 

^tri  ^the  nine  nights)  at  the  close  of  which 
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a  sheep  is  generally  ofiered  in  the  houses  of 
Rajputs  and  Mahrattas.  The  sacrifice  of  buf- 
faloes on  the  occasion  is  very  rare,  and 
when  it  is  ofifered,  the  ceremony  takes  place 
in  temples,  sacred  to  this  goddess,  but  some- 
times in  jungles  and  unfrequented  parts.  The 
goddesses  and  demons  of  the  sudras,  all  ac- 
cept bloody  sacrifices,  which  are  generally 
accompanied  with  the  offering  of  spirituous 
liquors.  As  a  general  rule,  the  offering  of 
such  sacrifices  among  the  houses  of  educated 
hindoos,  and  in  the  superior  temples  is  ob- 
served wfth  great  secrecy.  Madan  is  veiy 
little  known,  but  with  a  class  of  native  ma- 
gicians, deemed  a  very  great  and  powerful 
demon.  He  is  generally  courted  by  the  pariah, 
chuckler,  lubbay,  and  uneducated  mahome- 
dans,  who  offer  beef  and  an*ack  to  obtain  his 
good'Will  and  favour. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  terms 
used  for  the  sacrifice  are  Bali,  Tam.  ;  Gavu, 
Tel.  ;  Yagnya  magha,  Sansc.  When  an  ox, 
lamb  or  fowl  is  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  a 
Devi  or  Mari  female  deity  by  the  sudras,  the 
first  two  words  are  used.  The  words  Yagnya 
Magha  are  used  to  indicate  a  sacrifice  cele- 
brated only  by  the  brahmins  on  occasions  in 
which  they  offer  goats  aod  not  any  other  ani- 
mals, as  the  following  five  things  are  forbidden 
in  the  Kaliyoga  or  the  Iron  age,  the  sacrifice 
of  a  horse,  of  a  cow,  the  abandonment  of  all 
worldly  affections,  serving  flesh  to  brahmins 
invited  to  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  obse- 
quies, or  to  have  issue  by  a  brother-in-law, 
that  is,  husband's  brother,  in  case  of  a  woman 
not  having  any  children  by  her  husband. 
In  the  present  day,  the  cow  is  not  offered 
in  sacrifice  by  any  hindoo  sect  or  race,  but 
in  the  marriage  ceremony  of  some  parts  of 
the  country,  where  a  milk-cow,  surabhi,  is 
released  on  the  intercession  of  a  barber,  suf- 
ficient remains  to  show  that  the  rite  was 
formerly  practised  at  marriages,  for  the  sake 
of  hospitality.  The  male  buffalo  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  sacrificed,  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  only  in  1859,  the 
government  of  Madras  ordered  the  magis- 
trate of  the  Krishna  division  to  forbid  the 
cruel  rite  of  Amroavaru,  wherein  bullocks 
are  impaled  alive  to  appease  that  angry  god- 
dess, and  avert  cholera.  On  that  occasion, 
in  a  small  village,  bullocks  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four  were  sacrificed,  as 
also  several  hundred  sheep,  and  the  heads  of 
sacrificed  buffaloes  were  carried  in  procession 
on  the  heads  of  men.  As  might  be  supposed 
from  the  sacrificial  rites  amongst  the  Jews, 
allusions  to  such  are  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  One  such  occurs  as  the  word 
Corban  (Kurban,  Arab.,  Pxrs.,  Hind*  Sa- 
crifice) Mark,  vii,  1 1.     "  But  ye  say,  if  a  man 
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shall  say  unto  his  father  or  mother,  it  is  Cor- 
baD,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou 
Diightest  be  profited  by  me ;  he  fthall  be  free." 
The  word  Kurban  is  dow  almost  equivalent  to 
Sadqa  or  Tassaduq  or  Fida,  and  is  often  used 
by  men  or  women  addressing  a  superior,  in 
which  cane  it  means  merely,  I  am  your  Kur- 
ban.    The  word  is  Arabic,  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  has  allusion  to  an  approaching  to 
god,  and  means  a  sacrifice,  a  victim,  an  ofier- 
ii)g,  an  oblation  :  for  which  also,  we  have 
the  Greek  Kapwo/ia,  The  other  Arabic  words, 
Sudqa,  Fida  and  Tassaduq,  mark  tbfe  continu- 
ance of  the  sacrificial  rite.     Sadqa,  Arab., 
properly  Sadaqa,  from  the  Hebrew,  means 
alms,    propitiatory    offerings    and   sacrifice. 
The  words  are  continued  into  Hindustani,  in 
Sadqe-jana  or  Sadqe-hona,  to  become  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  welfare  of  another,  and  Sadqe- 
kama,  to  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another. 
Amongst  the  Bhot  race,  in  the  Ladak  frontiers 
of  the  Western  Himalaya,  the  people  salute  by 
raising  the  back  of  both  hands  to  a  height 
even  with  the  forehead  and  then  repeated- 
ly   describing    a    circle  in    the    air    with 
them,  ending  by  drooping  the  fingers  down- 
wards and  turning  the  palm  inwards.    There 
is  a  similar  mahomedan  practice  of  Billain- 
lena,  where  a  woman  is  supposed  to  take 
upon  herself  all  the  evils  which  would  befal 
the  person  whom   she  addresses  and   thus 
encircles.      Though,  as  has  been  seen,   in 
Southern  Asia,  human  and  other  sacrifices 
still  continue  to  be  made,    the   increasing 
power  of  the  British  in  India  may  soon  lead 
to  the  discontinuance  of  such   barbarities. 
Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  Soma 
sacrificial  priests,  the  Soma  Yaji   and  Soma 
Devi.    The  Soma,  was  an  ancient  Arian  rite, 
a  sacrifice  to  Indra  (Zeus)  of  an  intoxicating 
potion,  consisting  of  fermented  juice  of  plants 
mixed  with  milk.     Soma  juice  and  its  effects 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  theVedas,  {Vols. 
],  pp.  21,  139  ;  ii,  pp.  169,  233,  260  ;  and 
iii,  p.  470,)  but  the  Soma  sacrifice,  now-a* 
days,  is  not  made  with  any  spirituous  fluid. 

The  Irular  race  of  the  Neilgherries  sacrifice 
to  their  deities  a  he-goat  or  cock,  by  cutting 
the  victims  throat,  and  throwing  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  idol.  This  is  a  winnow  or  fan, 
which  they  call  Mahri  and  is  evidently  the 
emblem  of  Ceres  ;  and,  at  a  short  distance  iu 
front  of  the  rude  thatched  shed  which  serves 
as  a  temple  are  two  rude  stones,  one  called 
Moshani,  the  other  Konadi  Mahri,  but  which 
are  subordinate  to  the  fan  occupying  the 
interior  of  the  temple. 

The  Veddah  are  a  semi-savage  race  in  Cey- 
lon, some  of  whom  iu  the  interior  dwell  iu 
hollow  trees  or  caves.  They  are  dexterous 
hunters,  using  bows  and  arrows  and  clubs  of 
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iron  or  wood.  They  arc  supposed  to  worship 
the  planets,  evil^spirits  and  the  spirits  of 
their  deceased  ancestors. 

The  Rhodia,  an  out-caste  race  at  SufiTra- 
gam,  Dombera,  and  other  parts  of  the  Kandian 
province  of  Ceylon,  are  nominally  buddhists, 
but  are  also  devil-worshippers. 

The  Khond  of  Kimedy  have  long  been 
addicted  to  sacrifice  human  beings  to  the 
earth-goddess.  The  victim  is  always  pur- 
chased, and  is  destroyed  with  much  cere- 
mony, iu  the  midst  of  assembled  Khonds, 
each  of  whom  tears  a  portion  of  the  body  to 
buiy  in  his  field  as  a  pi'opitiation. 

With  the  Eol,  one  or  two  of  the  hindoo 
gods  are  reverenced,  but,  they  have  many  of 
their  own,  to  which  they  mostly  resort.  They 
sacrifice  fowls, and  pour  libations  before  eating. 
Colonel   Tod  describes  a  lofty  thi^e-peaked 
mountain  in  the  Vindhya  range  on  which  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Aya-mata,  also  called 
Isani,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Eol,  and 
he  mentions  that  Isani  and  the  effigy  of  the 
horse  aro  the  only  objects  worshipped  among 
this  aboriginal  race.     He  mentions  that  Isani 
means  Mother-earth,  from  Isa,  goddess,  and 
Anani,   earth.     The  chief   divinity  of   the 
Lurka  Eol  is  the  sun,  suraj  ;  and  next  to  the 
sun  ranks  the  moon,  chandoo  ;  and  then  the 
stars,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  children  of 
the  latter.    Besides  the  sun  and  moon,  there 
are  spirits  called  bhonga  which  inhabit  the 
trees  and  groves  in  and  around  the  village, 
and  those  ti*ees  are  never  denuded  of  their 
branches  or  cut  down.     When  labour-paina 
come  on,  the  women  are  shut  up  in  a  lonely 
hut,  offerings  are  hung  up  near  to  propitiate 
the  bhonga,  and  no  one  ventures  to  approach 
till  the  labour  is  over. 

Amongst  the  gods,  of  which  the  varioas 
Vedas  and  the  more  recent  Puranas  make  no 
mention,  are  the  village  deities.  Every 
hamlet  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
has  its  own  object  of  adoration,  always  sup- 
posed to  be  a  goddess  ;  and  the  idol,  is  gener- 
ally a  black  stone.  Amongst  names  given  to 
it  are  : — 


Ankal-Amma. 
Poni-Amma  or  gold 

mother. 
Eani-Amma. 
Yegata  or  sole  mother. 
Mutialamma  or  pearl 

mother. 
Tripura-sundarior  the 

beautiful  of  three 

cities : — 
Paleri  Amma  or  great 

goddess. 
Osuramma. 
Sellamma. 


Yellamma. 

Padavettu  Amma. 

Tulukan  Amma. 

Muttumari. 

Poteramma. 

Earikatta. 

Tanthoniamma. 

Dandumari. 

Mallamma. 

Chinnamma. 

Ammanamma. 

Choundeswari. 

Vadivatta. 

Nagattamma. 
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Hmj  are  also  called  Ammao,  which,  with 
Amnfi,  Amani,  Ai,  is  generally  supposed  to 
AMU  mother.  The  villagers  believe  that  these 
goJdsAes  protect   them  from  sickness  and 
JoMSs,  and  that  their  worship  averts  such  or 
luligateB  them.     A  ptyali  or  pi^arl,  a  wor- 
■hippiag  prieat»  of  the  sudra  caste,  is  appoint- 
ed for  her  dailj  worship.     He  anoints  her 
diilj  and  puts  aahes  on  her  head,  i*eal)y  on 
die  top  of  the  stone*  for  it  is  not  an  image 
being  eatirelj  without  shape.    In  a  small  pot, 
iis  cooks  rice,  which  he  collects  from  tlie 
Tillage  in  turn,  presents  it  to  the  idol  and 
tbeo  td[es  it  to  hia  own  home.    He  breaks  a 
eoeouBat  in  front  of  the  idol,  to  which  he 
«fen  it    But  the  one-half  he  keeps  for  him- 
nif  and  gives  the  other  to  the  families  from 
vbom  be  collected  the  fruit.     The  villagers 
Bttke  vows  to  their  goddess  to  offer  up  to  her 
{bub  and  sheep  in  sacrifice,  if  she  will  fulfil 
their  desires.     Once  a  yeai*,  the  villagers  col- 
lect money  by  subscription  and  celebrate  a 
fesBt  io  honour  of  their  goddess  during  which 
sbeep  and  fowb  are  largely  sacrificed.    Many 
of  the  sndra  and  the  entire  servile  tribes  in 
tbe  south  of  India,  have  the  fullest  faith  in 
ti»T  respective   village  goddesses.     When 
Cfaej  or  their  children  are  overtaken  by  sick- 
Bea»  they  seek  the  idol,  and  consult  the  pujari, 
who  ungs  songs,  afiects  to  hear  the  Amman's 
Yoiee,  and  then  announces  to  the  woi^hipper 
the  offering  that  must  be  presented.  If  cholera 
hresk  ont,  it  is  not  unnsual  for  some  neighbour- 
iDg  Tillage  deity  suddenly  to  rise  Id  to  great 
importance  and   the  sacrificial  rite  is  tlien 
almost  anceasingly  performed*    The  hindoos 
too  have  even  pei'sonified  this  pestilence  into 
&  goddess  whom  they  have  named  Maha-Kali, 
the  Great-Kali,    also,   Mari-Ai,   the  Death 
Votfaer,  and  believe  that  if  they  neglect  her 
wonhip  she  destroys  them  by  the  disease. 
Indeed  gods  are  still  in  process  of  establiah- 
nrot,  and  small  pox  and  cholera  have  thus 
^  personified.    Maha-Eall  of  Ujjain  being 
^  goddess  of  cholera  and  Marl-Amman  of  tlie 
Tamil  people,  the  Sitla-amman  of  Western 
todis,  a  small  pox  deity.     When  a  person  is 
^(tacked  with  i»mall  pox,  they  believe  that  the 
goddess  has  taken  possession  of  the  sick  man. 
^J  entertain  a  great  dread  of  this  goddess, 
n^hileia  the  house,  the  sexes  remain  apart  un- 
til recovery  and  until  the  sick  has  been  purified 
^J  ablation.    They  place  the  leaves  of  the 
'ittrgoea  tree  beside  ihe  sick  pei^son,  because 
^  goddess  is  supposed  to  delight  in  this  ti*ee. 
They  give  cooling  food  but  employ  neither 
nteraal  nor  external  remedies,  in  reverence 
w  the  deity.    The  women  of  the  household, 
^T  nee  fionr  mixed  with  jagri  or  coarse 
wgtr  sad  bUusk  gram  (pairn  Tah.  pesalu^  Thl,) 

^<*ethepatieDt|  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 


and  afterwai'dti  distribute  offerings  to  sudraa 
and  others.  Ou  the  seventh  day,  t.  ^.,  what 
medical  men  call  the  15th  day,  the  invalid  is 
bathed  in  cold  water,  and  the  whole  body 
rubbed  with  a  pasty  mixture  of  leaves  of  the 
mai'gosa  (melia  and  azadirechta)  mixed  with 
turmeric,  and  on  the  same  day  rice  mixed  with 
curds  are  distributed  to  Sudras.  If  in  the 
virulence  of  the  disease  an  eye  be  lost,  it  is  at- 
tributed to  something  having  been  done,  dis- 
pleasing to  the  goddess.  The  goddess  indeed 
is  supposed  to  appear  in  three  ^rms  as  Tatta 
amroavara  or  Chiunamavai'u,  t.  e.,  litUe  small 
goddess  ;  Peddamavaru  or  great  goddess,  and 
Pairammavai'u  or  goddess  of  gi*eon  gram,  the 
two  last  of  which  are  most  feaied. 

The  Amman  worshippers  almost  all  prac- 
tice and  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  demon,  or 
devil  or  evil  spirit  rites,  amongst  which  sacri- 
fices always  form  a  part.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
eock,  to  the  demon,  peisachif  in  this  respect 
similar  to  the  devil-worahippers  in  Kurdistan, 
is  practised  by  ail  the  non-Arian  people  in  the 
south  of  India,  whether  of  the  brahminical 
hindoo  perauasioui  or  of  the  servile  non-hindoo 
people.  Demons  are  recognised  in  the  legen- 
dary writings  of  the  bnahminical  hindoos,  in- 
variably as  waging  war  with  or  attempting  to 
overcome  the  gods  ;  in  the  avatars  of  Vishnu, 
for  instance,  given  in  the  histories  of  several 
deified  heroes,  who  wei*e  engaged  in  attacking 
and  destroying  demons.  Even  the  demons  of 
the  Vedic  hindoos,  the  Assur,  Bakhus,  and 
others  weie  only  hostile  Assyrian  and  Araoho- 
sian  nations  with  whom  the  intruding  Ariana 
came  in  contact  in  their  migration  to  the  south, 
foi*  it  is  established  that  Semiramis  attacked 
them  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss  ; 
and  the  term  Baksha  or  Hakshisa  dune  subse- 
quently to  be  applied  to  other  opponents,  and 
is  now  a  common  term  for  a  demon*  The 
present  characters  of  the  brahmanical  deitiea 
differ  widely  from  those  in  which  the  Vedas 
paint  their  deified  mortals  or  embodiments  of 
the  elements  and  plants,  Indra  and  Yaruna 
and  Soma  and  Chandra.  And  the  two*fold 
character  in  which  some  of  them  are  now 
represented,  the  one  of  mercy  and  the  other 
a  cruel  sanguinai*y  character,  with  a  horrific 
form  is  probably  acqjuired  from  the  demon- 
olatrous  people  with  whom  they  have  been 
dwelling  ;  just  as  the  buddhists  of  Burmah 
and  Ceylon  have  superadded  the  worship  of 
demons,  though  nothing  can  be  supposed 
more  foi'eign  to  the  genius  of  buddhism  than 
such  a  system.  The  intruding  brahmans,intheir 
progress  of  conquest  and  civilization,  seem 
to  have  absorbed  the  demon  and  local  gods 
of  most  of  the  races  whom  they  overcame  or 
induced  to  pay  reverence  to  them,  by  accept- 
mg  them  as  incarnations  of  their  own  deities, 
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or  their  deities  under  other  names,  and  while 
thus  smoothing  the  road  to  iA*o8elyte8,  neces- 
sarily admitted  a  large  amount  of  the  old  faith 
and  old  worship  of  their  converts.  Before 
the  influx  of  the  brahmans  from  Central  Asia, 
demonolatry  was  the  religion  of  the  early 
Tamil  inhabitants  of  India,  and  the  brahmans 
have  never  been  able  to  extirpate  it  In  all 
brahmiuical  books,  the  uuconquered  people 
are  described  as  eaters  of  flesh  and  offering 
bloody  sacrifices,  and  the  terms  by  which  the 
devils  are  known  are  not  of  Sanscrit  origin. 
The  words  used  with  reference  to  devil- 
worship  being  exclusively  Tamil,  indicate 
its  establishment  in  the  arid  plain  of  Tinne- 
velly  and  amongst  the  Travancore  jungles  and 
hills  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  influx  of 
the  brahmans  and  their  civilization  of  the 
primitive  Tamil  tribes.  Eveiy  act  of  wor- 
ship in  the  brahmin ical  religion  requires  a 
priest  and  even  the  worship  of  the  inferior 
deities,  the  sanguinary  worship  of  the  brah- 
manical  emanations  and  Ammans  (systems  of 
religion  opposed  to  the  claim  of  the  brahmins 
but  to  a  considerable  extent  influenced  by 
their  example),  the  person  who  ofiiciates 
must  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  duty  and 
a  member  of  a  priestly  family.  But  in  devil- 
worship,  every  individual  may  be  his  own 
priest.  The  headman  not  un frequently  acts 
for  the  whole  village,  but  any  voluntary  de- 
votee, male  or  female  may  supersede  him. 
In  the  devil-worship  of  the  Shanar  race, 
goats,  sheep,  fowls,  &c.,  are  offered  in 
sacrifice,  for  ihe  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
auger  of  the  demons  and  inducing  them  to 
remove  the  calamities  they  have  inflicted, 
or  abstain  from  inflicting  the  calamities 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  threaten- 
ed. The  animal  which  is  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice  is  led  to  the  altar  of  the  devil- temple 
adorned  with  red  ochre  and  garUinds  of 
flowers.  Ordinarily  its  head  is  separated  from 
thiB  body  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  bilUhook  ; 
the  sacrifice  being  considered  unacceptable  to 
the  demon  if  more  than  one  blow  is  required. 
The  decapitated  body  is  then  held  up  so  that 
all  the  blood  it  contains  may  flow  out  upon 
the  demon's  altar.  The  sacrifice  being  now 
completed  the  animal  is  cut  up  on  the  spot, 
made  into  curry,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
the  boiled  rice  and  fruit  offei'ed  to  the  demon 
on  the  same  occasion,  forms  a  sacred  meal  of 
which  all  who  have  joined  in  the  sacrifice 
receive  a  share.  The  sole  object  of  the  sacri- 
fice is  the  removal  of  the  devil's  anger  or  of 
the  calamities  which  his  anger  brings  down.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  sacrifices 
to  devils  ai*e  never  offered  on  account  of  the 
sins  of  the  worshippers,  and  that  the  devil's 
anger  is  not  excited  by  any  moral  offence.  The 
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religion  of  the  Shanars,  such  as  it  is,  has  no 
connection  with  morals.  The  most  common 
motive  in  sacrificing  to  the  devil  is  that  of 
obtaining  relief  in  sickness  ;  and  in  that  case 
at  least  the  rationale  of  the  rite  is  sufficiently 
clear.  It  consists  in  offenng  the  demon,  life 
for  life — blood  for  blood.  The  demon  thirsts 
for  the  life  of  his  votary  or  for  that  of  his 
child  ;  and  by  a  little  ceremony  and  show  of 
respect,  a  little  music  and  a  little  coaxing,  he 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  content  with  the 
life  of  a  goat  instead.  Dr.  Caldwell  adds, 
(hat  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  was  fonuerly  carried 
to  the  extent  of  offering  human  victims  in 
sacrifice  to  the  Shanar  demons,  and  he  points 
to  the  practice  among  the  Khond  race  up  to 
the  present  time. 

In  Southern  India  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  goats  are  sacrificed  at  one  time.  The 
flesh  is  generally  cut  up,  cooked  and  eaten  on 
the  spot ;  and  round  the  shrines  may  often 
be  seen  numbers  of  small  earthen  ovens. 
The  strongest  oath  a  sudi*a  can  take  is  to 
swear  by  die  most  famous  devil  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  often  before  a  law  suit  is  carried 
into  Court,  the  aggrieved  party  will  say  to 
his  opponent, — "I  will  be  satisfied,  if  you 
will  go  to  such  a  demon's  shrine,  and  there, 
on  the  justice  of  your  cause,  blow  out  the 
fiame  of  a  lamp  in  the  presence  of  the  Kali.*' 
A  man  who  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  commit  peijury  in  court,  would  never  dare 
to  perform  this  ceremony  knowing  his  cause 
to  be  unjust,  for  then  he  firmly  believes  that 
he  would  immediately  be  stricken  down  by  the 
demon.     So  swears  Latinus  in  the  ^neid  : — 

"  Tango  aras,  medios  ignes  et  numina  testor" — 

Under  this  ever-present  fear  of  demons,  the 
hindoo  often  hesitates  to  go  even  a  hundred 
yards  in  the  dark  ;  he  will  not  enter  a  forest 
alone  ;  he  fears  to  stand  on  the  borders  of  a 
lonely  lake,  for  there  dwells  the  spirit  which 
in  Scotland  is  known  as  the  Water-Kelpie, 
and  it  is  near  the  water  that  he  has  heard 
may  be  often  seen  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  "  fiery-mouthed  devil"  (Ignis 
fatuus.)  But  most  of  all,  he  fears  the  sandy 
plain,  for  it  is  a  notion  thoroughly  oriental, 
that  the  unclean  spirit  *'  Walketh  through 
dry  places,"  which  are  called  in  Tamil  Pay 
Kadu,  "  Devil  Deserts."  Devils  are  especially 
?aid  to  abound  in  the  sandy  wastes  between 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  where  the  mirage  (in 
Tamil,  Pay  Ter,  the  Devil's  chariot),  is 
frequently  seen,  and  is  said  to  be  produced 
by  them.  Does  a  fire  take  place  in  a  village, 
it  is  owing  to  the  wrath  of  ihe  Village^Devil. 
His  worship  has  been  neglected,  or  some 
insult  has  been  offered  to  him,  and  he  thirsts 
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or  five  years,  accidental  fires  have  been 
of  anniial  occorrence,  and  it  is  commonly  re- 
ported to  be  owing  id  the  anger  of  Aiyanar, 
a  demon  whose  shrine  is  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  yiliage.  A  banyan  tree  near  the  spot 
dedicated  to  him,  was  some  years  ago,  felled 
without  his  permission,  and  since  that  time, 
die  enraged  demon,  refusing  to  be  propitiated 
bj  the  usual  sacrifices,  yearly  buiiis  down  a 


fisr  rereoge.  Near  the  village  of  Vediai^pu'  instead  of  being  burnt,  as  in  the  case  of 
L  in  the  Tanjore  district,  for  the  past  four    suniyasi   (wandering  devotees)   Roman  and 

Lutheran  christians,  salt  is  placed  in  the 
grave,  and  frequently  with  it  the  leaves  of 
the  margosa  tree  so  famous  as  a  charm 
against  devils.  Salt  was  till  recently,  also, 
in  £ngland  placed  on  the  corpse  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  keeping  it  secure  from  the 
evil  one,  and  the  practice  is  still  said  to  linger 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  High- 
landers indeed  in  many  of  their  superstitions 

boose  or  two.     Many  races  besides  hindoos,  |  are  remarkably  similar  to  the  hindoos.     They 


have  been  accustomed  to  make  vows  in  time 
of  siekness.  Formerly  we  are  told,  people 
ased  to  go  from  all  parts  of  England  to  Can- 
terbury— 

*'  THe  holy  blinful  martyr  for  to  seek, 
''Tkd  them  hath  Itolpen  when  that  they  were  riok." 

Tlie  hindoo  makes  a  vow  to  go  to  a  par- 
tiealar  shrine,  and  there  pour  offerings  of  oil 
aad  spices.  If  a  diseased  member  have  been 
restored,  often-times  a  golden  image  of  it  is 
made  and  presented  to  the  shrine.  A  person 
snibed  from  a  serious  affectien  of  the  eyes, 
made  a  vow  that  in  case  of  recovery,  two 
golden  eyes  should  be  made  and  presented 
to  the  shrine  of  Mari  Amman.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Philistines,  we  read,  when  afflicted 
with  emerods,  thought  after  consulting  with 
their  soothsayers,  that  they  could  best  propi- 
ttaie  the  God  of  Israel  by  making  and  offer- 
ing to  him,  golden  images  of  the  emerods. 
As  may  be  expected  the  devils  are  most  busy 
in  the 

"  last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  thia  strange  eventful  history  ;*' 

a  young  girl  fears  to  cross  a  dying  man  lest 
his  latest  breath  should  pass  into  her  in  which 
esse  she  would  be  possessed  beyond  recovery. 
For  a  similar  reason,  a  hindoo  at  the  point  of 
death  is  always  removed  to  expire  without 
the  house,  which  would  otherwise  be  haunted. 
As  the  corpse  is  carried  away,  parched  rice 
ii  scattered  along  the  route  of  the  funeral 
procession.  It  is  believed  that  the  devils 
will  stop  to  pick  it  up,  and  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  keep  them  so  engaged  till  next 
son-rise,  for  should  they  retuin  to  the  house 
before  that  time  they  would  probably  not  be 
satisfied  without  another  victim.  A  native 
proverb  says  : — "A  Saturday's  corpse  goes  not 
alone  ;"  when,  therefore,  a  death  takes  place 
on  a  Saturday,  to  prevent  evil  consequences, 
a  live  cock  is  taken  with  the  corpse  to  the 
burning  ground,  and  it  is  there  given  away 
to  some  person  of  low  caste,  or  like  the  scape- 
goat of  old,  allowed  to  escape  into  the  adja- 
cent jungle.  Brahmans  averse  to  bloody 
sacrifices,  substitute  for  a  cock,  the  bolt  of 
Ihe  door  of  the  house,  which  they  bum  with 
the  corpse.     When  a  dead  body  is  buried 
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formerly  planted  the  rowan,  or  mountain-ash 
regarding  it  as  a  safe-guard  agaiust  devils, 
just  as  the  hindoos  regard  the  margosa. 
Throughout  India,  the  belief  is  as  common  as 
it  was  formerly  in  Europe,  that  a  man  who 
dies  a  sudden  or  a  violent  death,  becomes  a 
demon.  All  the  women  in  the  district  are 
immediately  possessed  by  him,  and  innumer- 
able mischiefs  result.  A  brahman  accidental- 
ly drowned  in  the  river  Kaveri  about  the 
year  1870,  became  in  consequence  a  "  Brahma 
Rakshasa,"  one  of  the  fiercest  of  demons. 
Dr.  Caldwell  mentions  the  case  of  an 
English  officer  mortally  wounded  at  the 
taking  of  the  Ti-avancore  lines  in  1809,  who 
was  afterwards  worshipped  ns  a  demon ; 
cigars  and  spirituous  liquors  being  added  to 
the  usual  offerings  made  in  such  cases.  An 
English  or  French  officer  of  artillery,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Assaye  and  buried  there  near 
a  large  tree,  continues  (up  to  1869)  to  be 
worshipped  by  the  Mahrattas,  A  few  years 
ago,  a  brahman  who  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  at  Madras  for  the  murder  of  another 
brahman,  going  on  pilgrimage  from  Benares 
to  Bamesaram,  threatened  that  though  they 
were  about  to  hang  him,  he  would  not  die, 
but  would  become  a  Brahman  Rakshasa  and 
torment  all  those  who  had  given  evidence 
against  him. 

Bells  and  chains  are  almost  always  used  in 
the  devil-worship  and  exorcism  of  Southern 
India  the  notion  involved  seems  less  to  be  that 
of  scaring  the  devil,  than  that  of  charming  him, 
just  as  a  snake-charmer  charms  a  snake  by 
music.  Near  the  fanes  of  the  popular  devils, 
there  are  massive  iron  chains  hanging  from  the 
trees,  with  bells  and  knives  attached  to  them. 
In  the  well-known  Sanskrit  work,  tlie  Hitopa- 
desa  occui*s  a  story  relating  to  a  famous  devil 
called  Ghantakama  or  Bell-ear.  This  Rak- 
shasa was  believed  to  dwell  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  near  the  town  of  Brahmaputra. 
One  day,  a  thief  having  stolen  a  bell,  (probably 
one  of  those  near  the  demon's  fane,)  was  killed 
by  a  tiger,  as  he  was  carrying  off  his  plunder. 
The  monkeys  who  dwelt  in  the  adjacent 
forest,obtained  the  bell  and  amused  themselves 
by  ringing  it.  The  people  of  the  town,  having 
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found  the  dead-bodj  of  the  in  an  and  con- 
tinually hearing  the  sound  of  the  bell  were 
filled  with  intense  horror  fully  believing  that 
the  demon  enraged,  had  killed  the  thief,  and 
was  now  ringing  the  bell.     The  town  was  in 
consequence  nearly  deserted,  when  an   old 
woman  gue-ssing  the  ti*uth,  went  to  the  king 
and  said  that  for  a  small  sum  she  would 
undertake  to  settle  the  demon.    The  king, 
delighted^  gave  her  what  she  asked,  and  the 
old  woman  after  tracing  the  cabalistic  circle, — 
(the  Kolam)  and  pretending  to  go  through 
oertain  inciuitations,  entered  the  forest.     By 
means  of  fruits  which  she  strewed  on  the 
ground,  she  was  enabled  to  decoy  the  monkeys, 
and  having  obtained  the  bell  as  a  trophy  of 
her  victoiy  over  the  demon,  she  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  town.     So  little  has  the  belief 
in  devils  been  shaken,  that  in  the  India  of  the 
close  of  the  19th  century,  it  would  in  a  like 
case,  be  just  as  easy  to  deceive  the  people 
and  even  their  rajahs.  Annually  amongst  the 
Rig  puts  of  the  Solar  line,  the  white  boar  is 
hunted  and  slain  as  a   sacrifice  to  Cei*es, 
known  there  as  Grouri.     On  one  occasion  as 
related  by  Tod,  scarcely  was  the  cei-emony 
over,  when  the  young  prince  remarked,   it 
was  the   festival  of  the  Ahaii'ea,  nor  must 
ancient  customs  be  forgotten  :  **  therefore  to 
horse,  and  slay  a    boar  to  Gouri  and  take 
the  omen  for  the  ensuing  year.*'    They  slew 
abundance  of  game,  and  in  the  mimic  field  of 
war,  ihe  nobles  who  surrounded  the  gallant 
Periab  anticipated  happier  days  for  Mewar. 
Proverbs,  zvii,  1,  speaks  of  a  *'  house  full  of 
sacrifices.*'    A  bindoo  priest,  who  officiates  at 
a  great  festival,  sometimes  receives  so  many 
offerings,  that  his  house  may  be  said  to  be 
filled  with  them  :  many  aiticles  are  damaged 
before  they  can  be  used.— Jlft7/iiaia'«  History 
of  the  J€W$y  -kthJEd,,  Vol.  i,  pp.  24,  25,  154, 
155  ;     William  HowU,   The  Supernatural, 
Vol.  i  ;  Sunsen,  Egyp^s  Place  in  Universal 
History,   Vols,  i,  pp.   17-179 ;  ij,  467-72  ; 
iii,  286,  525,  531,  687  ;  iv,  210,  214,  695  ; 
Georgic,  lib.  iii,  p.  5  ;  Ars.  A  mat..   Vol.  i, 
p.  647 f  quoted  in  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt, 
VoL  i,  p.  163 ;  Early  Christianity  in  Arabia  \ 
Col.  jPorbes  Leslie ;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civil., 
pp.  288,  241-243  ;  Kenrich's  Phxenicia,  pp. 
315-20;  J.R.  Camac  and  Col  A.  Walker, 
Resident,  Baroda,  I6th  March  1808,  in  Par^ 
liamentary  Paper,  1 7  th  June  1 824,  pp.  52-58 ; 
Abbe-Domenech ;    Wade*s    Chinese  Army, 
jK  22  ;  Tod^s  Rajasthan,  Vol.  i,  pp.  63,  7*6, 
373  ;    Coleman,  on  the  Mythology  of  the 
Hindoos,  p.  374;  William^  Story  ofNala, 
pp.  119,  209  ;  Postan's  Western  India,  VoL 
ii,  pp.  173--6  ;  Hindu  Theatre,  Vols,  i,  p. 
340 ;  ii,  pp.  59-60 ;   Captain  John  Clune, 
Appendix  to  the  Itinerary  far  Western  India, 
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p.   46 ;  Eevd.   Mr.    Mason*s    Tenasserim ; 
Dr.  Masofi's  Burmah,  p.  106  ;  Dr.   fFl   fV. 
Burner,     p.     30  ;    Livingstone,     Africa  ; 
Malcolm's  Central  India,  VoL  ii,  pp.   209- 
10;    Cal.  Rev,  No.  cxz,   December  I860, 
also  January  1871  ;     Wilson's    Gloss<*ry  ; 
Sonnerat's  Voyage,  p.  116;   Ward^s  Vieto 
of  the  Hindoos,  VoL  ii,  pp.  49-58, 126,  127  ; 
Forbes'  Ras  Malq,  Hindoo  Annals,  Voi.    ii, 
pp.  353-55,  360-66;  Frere,  Antipodes^    p. 
234  ;  Bryanes  Mythology  ;  Robert's  Illtss^ 
irations  of  the  Scriptures  ;    Major  Moor^ 
Oriental  Fragments  ;  Burder,  Oriental  OtAS" 
toms  ;  Harris^  Natural  History  of  the  Bible. 
See  Cow,  Indra,  Kabul,  Lakshmi,  Polyandry, 
Sai*aswati,  Yavaua. 

SACRIFICE  ISLAND,  Is  thus  mention- 
ed   by  Dr.    Fryer    who    visited    India      in 
1673.      At  Mangalore   the  Dutch  have     a 
fort,  and  six  miles  to  the  north  the  FrencJi 
have    a    flag   flying :   within    a  league    olF 
which  a   grey  rock   extols  its  hoary  head 
eight  fathoms  above  water,  navigable  on   all 
sides,  justly  called  by  us  Sacrifice  Island,   in 
remembrance  of  a  bloody  butchery  on  some 
English  by  the  pirate  Malabars  who  are  the 
worst  Pickeroons  on  this  coast,   going    in 
fleets,  and   are  set  out  by  the  great  men 
ashoi'e,  the  chief  of  whom  lives  at  Durmapa- 
tan. — A  New  account  of  East  India  and 
Persia,  SfC,  p.  ^,  Lond.,  1698,  quoted  in 
Ouseley's  Travels,  VoL  i,  p.  68. 

SACSANDER  or  Satasanda,  Sinqh.  Ai^Ib- 
tolochia  indica. 

SAD,  Pebs.,  a  hundred  ;  hence  Saddi,  a 
century.  Suu,  Hind.,  a  hundred,  hence 
Saikra,  per  hundred. 

SAD  also  Spanmal,  Sw.     Com. 

S  ADA,  hindoo  unitarians,  which  their  name, 
Sad'ha,  Hind.  Pure  or  Puritan,  implies. 
They  originated  in  a.,  d.  1658,  with  a  persou 
named  Birbhan.     They  have  no  temples. 

SADA-BASNA,  Hind.  The  white- 
flowei*ed  variety  of  Coronilla  grandiflora. 

SADA-BORI,  Hind,  Asparagus  racemo- 
sus,  Willde. 

SADACHOO  MARAM,  Tam.  Grewia 
tiliasfolia,  VahL 

SADA-DEBDHAN,  Bknq.  S6rgbum 
saccharatum. 

SADA  HAJAE  MANI,  or  Sada  Hajur 
Muni,  Beng.    Phyllanthus  niruri,  Linn. 

SADA  DHATURA,  Hind.  Datura  fas- 
tuosa,  also  Datura  alba,  Rumph. 

SADA-GULAB,  Hind.    Rosa  sinensis. 

SaDAICHI  MARAM,  Tam.  Grewia 
tiliaefolia,  VahL 

S ABA-JAMAI-POOLI,  also  Sadagamai- 
shim,  BsNO.,  Hind.    Lablab  cultiatus. 

SADA  JATI,  BsNG.  Barleria  dichotomni 
Roxb. 
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SiDA  EUPPEy  Tau.  Anetham  grareo- 

SADA-EASSIS,  Hum.  White  Titriol, 
folfiliate  of  Z1DC. 

SADAL,  Benq.  Limnaetus  nivaeus,  Temm. 

SADANAPA  VEDARU,  Tel.  Bam- 
bosi  stricta,  Roxb. 

SA-DANG,  also  Saandaog,  Burm.  A 
mosnuB  of  ]eDgth  in  Pegu  =  0*601  yards.— 
SuMtrntTs  Diet. 

SADA-NUTI,  Beno.  White  variety  of 
AmaraotDS  oleraceusy  Linn, 

SADAPA,  also  Anidu,  Tel.  Ruta  angusti- 
folia,  Nees. 

SADAQA,  Ar.     Sacrifice. 

SADAR,  chief,  supreme,  the  highest  or 
foremost  of  anything,  as  Sadr  Adalat,  the 
%h  Court 

SADAR,  Malat.  AmmonisBhydrochloras. 

SADASHEGHUR,  a  sea-port  town  on 
tbewest  coast  of  India  in  the  Eonkan. 

SIlDASIYA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SADAT,  Arab.,  plural  of  Sayid.  This 
irord  in  the  northern  Hejaz  and  in  British 
lodtt  is  applied  indifferently  t^  the  posterity 
ofHtBan  and  Hosayn,  sons  of  Ali  and  grand- 
Nos  of  Muhammad. — Burton's  Pilgrimage 
to  Meecahy  Vol  ii,>.  263. 

SADA-TAM-PALA,  Singh.  Araarantus 
olencens,  Linn, 

SADBARG,  HiKB.  Calendula  officinalis, 
drpesiom,  sp,  Tagetes  erecta  and  Senecio 
▼nlgiris. 

SAD-GUFI,  Arab.  Cyperus  juncifolius. 

SADDACUPPAI,  Tam.  Anethum  sowa, 
Roz6.   Dill  seed. 

SADDAPA,  Tkl.  Anethum  sowa,  Roxb, 
Mlseed. 

SADDLE  ISLAND,  in  the  Red  Sea,  has 
Ktive  Tolcanoes,  Saddle  island,  see  Ramree 
«*  Tambie. 

SADDLE  ISLAND,  or  Semione  island,  in 
lat  4*  3r  N.,  long.  107*  44'  E.,  about  6 
miles  from  Pnlo  Lant,  one  of  the  Natunas 
poQp  in  the  China  Sea. 

SADDLE. 


Fb. 

Gbb. 

Guz.,  Hind. 


»» 
It. 


Ktkapa  :  Palftna  ;  Sola, 

M4LAT. 

Zin,  Pers. 

Sadla,  Rua. 

Sellei,  Sp. 


Sittel, 

Tlie  saddles  of  Europe  are  made  with  a 
wooden  framework  covered  with  leather  of 
iHferait  kinds,  and  with  intervening  pad- 
ding. Those  in  use  in  Asia,  are  made  of 
^oth  or  felt  (numdah)  with  or  without  a 
^^ooden  framework.  At  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  the  saddle-cloths  and  match-lock  ac- 
coQtreiDSQts  from  the  rajah  of  Kotah,  a  pat- 
^  was  produced  with  ^old-headed  nails, 
*i«d  into  green  velvet.    The  effect  of  this 
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was  80  good  as  to  he  greatly  admired  by 
tome  of  the  best  judges. — Royle's  Arts^  ^e. 
of  Indiay  p.  508. 

SADDUCEES,  see  Polyandiy. 

SAD*H,  ahindoo  puritan  sect  of  the  hin- 
doos.     See  Hindoo,  Sada. 

SADHANAPU  VEDURU,  Tel.  Den- 
drocalamus  strictus,  SehulL  Bambusa  stricta, 
R.,  ii,  193  ;  Cor.  80. 

SAD'HI  RAM  DAS,  was  the  first  Sik'h 
guroo  of  the  Sad'hi  tribe,  and  hence  was 
named  Ram  Das  Sad'hi.  The  Sad'hi  were 
numerous  about  Muckawal,  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.— A/' Gr^^or'*  History 
of  the  Sikhs,  Vol  i,  p.  29. 

8ADHUA  PANTHI,  a  Vaishnava  sect  of 
hindoos  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  of 
India  ;  originated  by  Sadhua,  a  butcher. 

SAD'HYA,  Sans.,  from  sad'h,  to  perfect. 

SADI,  a  Persian  Poet,  a  beautiful  writer 
in  his  own  peculiar  way.  Though  inferior  to 
Hafiz  in  lyric  poetry,  his  works  ai*e  much 
more  Toluminous  and  diversified  ;  embracing 
all  kinds  of  composition  in  prose  and  verse. 

SADIA,  generally  written  Suddya,  in  lat, 
27*  49'  N.,  long.  95*  38'  E.,  in  Assam,  ou  tlie 
right  side  of  the  Kundil  river,  an  affluent  of 
the  Brahamputra  ;  near  this  place,  the  level 
of  the  Brahamputra  is  210  feet  above  thesea« 
^Schl,  A, 

SADI  HAZUR  MUNI,  Hind.,  Beno. 
Phyllanthus  niruri,  Linn, 

SADI  MODI,  Bkng.  Emilia  sonchifolia, 
DC. 

SADJEN,  see  Karang  bollong. 

SADLA,  Rus.     Saddles. 

SADONG  LINGAH,  see  Katiow. 

SADONG  RIVER,  see  India,  Kyan. 

SADOO  JAUHARI,  Hind.  Is  a  peddling 
jeweller. 

SADOZYE,  an  Affghan  tribe.  The  people 
who  dwell  about  Kabul  and  Kandahar^ 
Shorawak  and  Pishii^,  are  designated  B'r- 
Pushtun  or  Upper  Affghans  ;  and  those  occu- 
pying the  district  of  Roh,  which  is  near  India, 
are  called  L'r-Pnkhtun  or  Lower  Affghans. 
Persian  is  the  official  language  of  Affghanis- 
tan,  but  the  Push  to  is  alike  the  common 
tongue  of  the  uneducated  people,  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  former  Sadoasye  kings,  and  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  amir.  There  are,  however, 
two  divisions  of  the  Affghans,  termed  Push- 
tun  and  Pukhtun,  who  speak  Pushto  aud 
Pukhto  respectively.  The  Pushto  being  the 
western  dialect  with  affinity  to  Persian,  and 
the  Pukhto  the  eastern  with  many  Sanskrit 
and  Hindi  words.  The  Pushto  is  spoken, 
with  slight  variation  in  orthography  and 
pronunciation,  from  the  valley  of  Pishin, 
soAth  of  Kandahar,  to  Kafiristan  on  the  north  ; 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Heimund  on  the 
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wesiy  to  the  Attocky  Sindhu  or  Indus  river,  on 
the  east ; — throughout  the  Samah  or  plain  of 
the  Yuzufye, '  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Bajawar,  Banjhkora,  Swatt  and  Buner  to 
Astor,  on  the  boi-ders  of  Little  Tibet, — a 
tract  of  count  17*  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire 
Spanish  peninsula  ;  also,  throughout  the 
British  districts  of  the  Derajat,  Banu  Tak, 
Kohat,  Peshawar  and  the  Samah  or  plain  of 
the  Yuzufzye  with  the  exception  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  speak 
the  Affghan  language.  Professor  Wilson 
remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
around  Kabul,  at  the  earliest  period  at  which 
we  have  authentic  accounts  of  them— that  of 
the  Macedonian  conquest — were  Indians  ; 
and  the  designation  given  by  the  Greeks  is 
confirmed  by  the  language  upon  the  reverse 
of  the  coins  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria, 
which,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  a  form  of  Pra- 
krit. Sadozye,  ruled  in  Kabul  from  a.  d. 
1747,  till  put  aside  by  Dost  Mahomed  Khan, 
a  Barakzye  chief.  The  advent  of  the  Sadozye 
and  other  mahomedan  tribes,  now  styled 
AfTghan,  is  not  known.  See  Affghan,  India, 
Khyber. 

SADQA,  Arab.  Sacrifice  ;  Sadqe-hona, 
or  Sadqe-jana,  to  become  a  sacrifice  for 
another  ;  Sadqe-karna,  to  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  another.    See  Sacrifice. 

SAD'E,  Arab.  Chief,  hence  Sadr  Adalut, 
High  Court  of  Justice.  The  Supreme  Courts 
of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay  were  amal- 
gamated with  the  Courts  of  Sadr  Adalut  of 
the  three  Presidencies,  and  the  united  body 
designated  the  High  Court  of  Judicature. 
Sadr  is  often  used  in  compound  words,  as 
Sadr-Amiu,  Sadr-Adalat,  Sadr-Mohtamim, 
Chief Amin,ChiefCourt,Chief  Superintendent. 

SADR  AS,  a  small  town  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  in  lat.  12'  32'  N.,  long.  80*  13'  E., 
about  30  miles  south  of  Madras. 

SADBUS,  Hind.  Cinuamomum  nitidum, 
Nees. 

SADSAH,  Malat.    Rue. 

SADUBA,  Mahr.     Pentaptera  arjuna. 

S^LK,  also  Sdclg,  Egypt.  Beta  vulgaris, 
Linn. 

SAFARJAL,  Hind.,  Malay.  Cydonia 
vulgaris,  Pers.     Quince. 

SAFARON,  Malay.     Saffron. 

SAFED,  Hind.,  Pxrs.  White,  hence 

Safeda,  Hind.     A  quality  of  fair  rice. 

Safeda,  Hind.,  of  Kanawar,  Populus  fasti- 
giata  ;  Dalbergia  sisso,  Populus  alba,  Salix 
tetrasperma. 

Safeda,  Hind.  Ceruse. 

Safed  bach.  Hind.  Acorus  calamus,  Linn, 

Safed  bariala,  Hind.  Sidarhomboidea,  Roxb 

Safed  juari.  Hind.  White  variety  of  Sor- 
ghum vulgare. 
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Safed  kadasambal,  Hind.  Canavalia  gladi- 
ata,  DC,  Roxb.,  W  ;!f  A. 

Safed  kapra,  Hind.     Calico. 

Safed    kikar.  Hind.     Acacia  leucophlasa, 
WHld. 

Safed  moth,  Hind.    Occasionally  applied  to 
Cyamopsis  psoraloides. 

Safed-musli,   Hind.,  or  Duk.     Asparagus 
adscendens,  Roxb. 

Safed  patthar,  a  white  alabaster  of  Shahpur. 

Safed  poin,  Bbno.  Basella  alba,  Linn.   . 

Safed  shakr  kaudalu,  Hind.  Batatas  edul is, 
Choisy. 

Safed  simal,  Hind.  Eriodendron  aufi'sctuo- 
sum,  DC.  iW.  Jf  A.i   W.  le. 

Safed  sona,  Hind.     Platinum. 

Safed  tulsi,  Hind.  Ocimum  album,  Basel  la 
alba,  Linn. 

SAFED  KOH,  a  peak  south  of  Koh-i- 
Bal»a.  It  is  in  lat.  33*  58.'  1"  N. ;  long.  70* 
27'  9-  E.,  in  the  Panjab,  14,393  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
Maroand  Dhaiii,  a .  valley  belonging  to  the 

Shenwari    celebrated    for    its     vineyards 

Walker  ;  Moorcroft's  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p. 
3oo.  See  Jellalabad,  Kaffir,  Khyber,  Suliman 
hills. 

SAFFAVI,   a   dynasty   which    ruled    in 
Persia.     See  Khalifs. 

SAFFERSTEEN,  Dot.     Sapphire. 

SAFFIAM,  Gkr.    Morocco  leather. 

SAFFIAN,  Ros.     Morocco  leather. 

SAFFLOER,  DuT.    Bastaid  saffron.  Saf- 
flower. 


SAFFLOR,  Ger. 
SAFFLOWER. 

Usfar,  Ar. 

Kiuum.  kajirah,  Beng. 

Cossuraba,  Oav. 

Hung-lan-ixwah,  Guitf. 

Yoh-hung-hwah  „ 

Saflflor,  DuT. 

Basterd  saffran,  •    «, 

Kurtin,  Egypt. 

Bastard  Ba£fron«  £ng. 

Oartame,  Fb. 
Saffran  batard, 

Safflor,  Ger. 


Safflower. 


Kussum:  Kussumba,ni^'D 
Zaffrone,  It. 

Kaasumba-jawa,    Malay. 
KuBsamba,  Ma  leal. 

Polerroi,  Kus. 

Prostoi  Bchafran,         ,, 
Kuunniba ;  KuBum-lot- 

toni,  Saks. 

Azafron  bastardo,         Sp. 
Alazor,  „ 

Sendorkum,  Tam. 

Kussumba  cbetto,      Tel. 


Two  species  yield  the  safflower  of  com- 
merce, viz.,  Carthamus  tinctorius,  \ihich 
has  small  leaves  and  an  orange  flower ;  and 
C.  oxyacautha,  with  larger  leaves  and  a 
yellow  flower,  a  native  of  Caucasus.  The 
former  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  the  Levant, 
&c.,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce.  The  former  is  grown  iu  every 
part  of  the  E.  Indies,  in  China,  India,  Egypt, 
America,  Spain,  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  is  indigeuons  to  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  a  large  quantity  is 
grown  in  and  exported  from  Bali.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  I860,  specimens  were 
exhibited  from  Cuddapah,  Ghittledroog  and 
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Xidan,  and   several  packets  of  the  seeds 
were  teat  from  other  districts*     It  is  calti- 
▼mted    extensively    throughout    the    Ceded 
districts,    &c.»    the    seed    yielding    an    oil, 
lod  the  flower  a   dye.     Of  late  years  the 
exportation  has  fallen  off,  but  a  great  deal  is 
consamed   in   the   country.     The  flower  is 
gathered  and  rubbed  down  into  a  powder, 
lad  sold  in  this  state.    When  used  for  dyeing 
it  is  pat  in  a  cloth  and  washed  in  cold  water 
for  a  long  time,  to  remove  a  yellow  colouring 
matter ;  it  is  then  boiled  and  yields  the  pink 
dyeing    liquid.      The  Chinese    safflower   is 
worth  four  times  the  amount  of  the  Indian 
artiele,  but  ^e  loss  from  careless  drying  and 
pr^sration  in  India  has  too  often  been  set 
down    to    the  nature    of  the    article.     The 
dried  florets  yield   a   very  beautiful  colour- 
ing matter,    which    attaches   itself  without 
a  mordant.     In    Madras   it  is  chiefly    used 
for  coloaring  cotton,  and   produces  various 
shades  of  pink,   rose,  crimson,  scarlet,  &c. 
la  Bangalore,  silk  is  dyed  with  it,  but  the 
<tje  is  very  fugitive,  and  will  not  beaz*  wash- 
iag.    An  alkaline  extract  precipitated  by  an 
add  (lime  jaice  is  commonly  used)  will  give 
a  fiae  blue  colour  either  to  silk  or   cotton. 
The  colouring  matter  is  not  suitable  to  wool. 
The  petals   of  the  safflower  contain  a   red 
eoiouring  matter  insoluble  in  water,  derived 
probably  from    the    oxidation   of  a  peculiar 
pfinciple  existing  in   the  petals  :  it  is  called 
carthamine,   or  carthameine,  and  by  Dumas, 
carthamous  acid.     When  a  weak  soda  solution 
of  carthamine  is  left  in  contact  with  oxygen,  it 
first  becomes  yellow  and  tlien  red,  ami  on 
Btorating  this  red  liquor  with  citric  acid,  red 
carthamine  is  thrown  down.     The  affinity  of 
euthameine  for  cotton  and  silk  is  sucb,  thai 
when  it  is  recently  precipitated,  those  sub- 
dances  immediately  combine   with  it,   and 
become  at  first  rose-coloured,  and  afterwards 
of  a  fine  red,  so  that  they  may  be  thus  dyed 
without  the  intervention  of  a  mordant ;   the 
sto^  so  dyed  are  rendered  yellow  by  the 
alkalis,  and  the  colour  is  to  a  certain  extent 
restored  by  the  acids.     Carthameine  is  never 
ased  in  dyeing  wool.     When  it  is  precipitated 
from  concentrated   solutions,  it  furnishes  a 
a  Itqaid  paint,  which,  evaporated  upon  sau eel's, 
leaves  a  residue  of  somewhat  metallic  lustre, 
osed  as  a  pink  dye-stuff,  and  which,  mixed 
with  finely  powdered  talc  and  dried,  consti- 
teies  common  rouge.     Wh^n  the  infusion  is 
evaporated  it  leaves  an  extract  very  soluble 
in  water,  precipitated  by  acids  and  soluble  in 
alkalis.     It    is   not    reddened   by    oxidizing 
agents.     The  Chinese  safflower  is  considered 
the  best,  and   that  from   Bombay   is    least 
esteenied.     The    price    of   eafflower  in    the 
English  market  varies  from  £  I  to  £  8  per 
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ton,  according  to  quality,  that  from  Bombay 
about  £  1  to  £  1-lOf.  The  annual  quantity 
imported  into  England  is  from  400  to  500 
tons,  |ths  of  which  is  sent  from  Calcutta,  and 
about  ISO  tons  is  grown  in  the  Dacca 
Collectorate.  The  pink  colour  of  safflower 
is  resinous  in  its  nature,  and  is  best  dissolved 
by  the  fixed  alkalis.  In  Bengal,  the  flowers 
are  gathered,  placed  in  a  bag,  and  trodden 
under  water  to  get  rid  of  the  yellow  colour. 
They  are  then  placed  in  a  trough  with  soda, 
in  the  proportion  of  6  lbs.  to  120  lbs.  of 
carthamus.  After  soaking  for  a  time,  the 
contents  of  the  trough  are  transferred  to 
another,  having  a  perforated  bottom,  but 
lined  with  a  finely- woven  cloth.  This  per- 
foi*ated  trough  is  placed  over  an  un perforated 
empty  one,  and  water  is  poured  through  the 
upper  one.  This  carries  with  it  a  large 
amount  of  the  colouring  matter  released  by 
the  alkali.  When  the  lower  trough  is  full  the 
bath  is  placed  over  another  trough.  A  little 
more  alkali  is  added  and  fresh  water,  until 
the  latter  runs  through  without  carrying  any 
more  colouring  matter.  Lemon  juice  is  added 
to  the  dye  stuff  in  the  troughs,  and  raises  the 
colour  to  a  bright  cherry -red  ;  silk,  in  hanks, 
is  then  immerse.d  and  turned  round  skein- 
sticks  in  the  bath  so  long  as  it  will  take  up 
any  colour.  It  is  then  dried,  and  if  the  colour 
be  not  deep  enough,  it  is  passed  through 
another  buth  of  similar  strength.  A  final 
brighteniug  is  given  by  turning  the  silk  round 
the  skein-sticks,  seven  or  eight  times,  in  warm 
water,  with  lemon  juice,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  pint  to  each  pailful  of  water.  This 
colour  will  not  bear  the  action  of  soap,  nor 
will  it  long  withstand  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
air  ;  it  is  chiefly  eraplojx^d  on  silk  for  imi- 
tating the  fine  dye  of  the  French  called 
ponceau.  For  ponceau,  or  flame-colour,  the 
silk  is  first  boiled,  and  then  receives  a  slight 
foundation  of  annotto  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
alumed.  Safflower  dye  is  costly  :  it  is 
chosen  in  flakes  of  a  bright  pink  colour  ;  that 
in  powder,  dark-coloured,  or  oily,  is  of  infe- 
rior quality.  The  beauty  of  the  colour,  in 
its  purest  form,  has  caused  it  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  rouge.  The 
preparation  of  the  finest  rouge,  however, 
is  from  cochineal.  The  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful rouge,  known  as  rouge  vegetale,  is 
notliing  more  than  the  colour  of  safflower 
which  has  been  extracted  by  means  of  crys- 
tallized soda,  precipitated  by  citric  acid, 
then  slowly  dried,  and  ground  up  with  the 
purest  talc.  In  the  process  of  rouge-making 
from  safflower  the  flowers,  after  being  washed 
with  pure  water  till  it  comes  off  colourless,  are 
dried,  pulverized,  and  digested  with  a  weak 
solution  of  crystals  of  so«lu,   which  assume*? 
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therebj  a  yellow  colour.  Into  this  liquor  a 
quantity  of  finely  carded  white  cotton  wool  is 
plunged,  and  then  so  much  lemon-juice  or 
pure  yinegar  is  added  as  to  supersaturate 
the  soda.  The  colouring  matter  is  disen- 
gaged, and  falls  down  in  an  impalpable 
powder  upon  the  cotton  filaments.  The 
cotton,  after  being  washed  in  cold  water, 
to  remove  some  yellow  colouring  particles, 
is  to  be  treated  with  a  fresh  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  takes  up  the  red 
colouring  matter  in  a  state  of  purity.  Before 
precipitating  this  pigment  a  second  time  by 
the  acid  of  lemons,  some  soft  powdered  talc 
should  be  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  fine  rouge,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  separated  from  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  now  holds  it  dissolved.  The 
coloured  mixture  must  be  finally  triturated 
with  a  few  drops  of  olive-oil  in  order  to  make 
it  smooth  and  marrowy.  Upon  the  fineness 
of  the  talc,  and  the  proportion  of  the  safliower 
precipitate  which  it  contains,  depends  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  cosmetic.  The  rouge 
of  the  above  second  precipitation  is  received 
sometimes  upon  bits  of  fine-twisted  woollen 
stuflF,  called  crepons,  which  ladies  rub  upon 
their  cheeks.  The  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  were  as  under  : 


affords  an  oil  used  by  the  natives  of  India  foi' 
culinary  purposes.  It  has  of  late  been  ex- 
ported from  Bombay  to  England  and  Fraace 
as  an  "  oil  seed." — Faulkner, 

SAFFRAGAM,  a  district  of  Ceylon.  See 
Ceylon,  Rhodia. 

SAFFRAN,  Ger.,  Sp.    Saffron. 

SAFFRON. 


Earkatn,  Zaifran, 

Ar. 

Crocus  iativttf, 

Lat. 

Tha  nVen, 

BURM. 

Crocus, 

99 

Fan-huDg-hwa, 

Chin. 

Safarun, 

MaLiAT. 

Hwang -hwa 

>i 

Kumkuma, 

»» 

Si-tsaag-hung-hwa, 

i» 

Kungkuma, 

t* 

Sah-fah-yin, 

M 

Safaron, 

Malbal.. 

Poh-fu-lan, 

)) 

Abir,  Kurkam, 

PSRS. 

Keysur, 

DUK. 

Eurkum,  Zaifran,        ,, 

Safran, 

DUT. 

Acafrao, 

PoaT. 

Rootla  saffron,  Aag-Bindi. 

Schafran, 

Rub. 

Hay  saffron, 

Eng. 

Easmira-janma, 

Saits. 

Asafran, 

Fr. 

Eunkama, 

9* 

Saffron, 

Gkr. 

Khohun, 

SiNOH. 

Keysur ;  Zaifran, 

Hind. 

Saffron, 

Sp. 

Zaifran, 

}i 

Eun-guma-pu, 

Tav. 

Zafferaoo, 

It. 

EunkumapuTU, 

Tbi« 

1848,  Tons  506 
1849  407 


1835,  Tons  231,  Cwt  13 
1840  267  12 

1847  405 

The  annual  quantity  of  aafflower,  accordiug 
to  Dr.  Taylor,  exported  from  the  district 
of  Dacca  for  eight  years  ending  with  1839, 
amounted  to  4,000  mauods,  or  about  149  tons. 
The  exports  through  the  Calcutta  Custom 
House  are  occasionally  large  :  in  1824-25 
there  were  about  316  tons  ;  8,500  Indian 
maunds  were  shipped  from  Calcutta  in  each  of 
the  years  1841  and  1842.  The  prices  in  the 
Liverpool  market,  in  Jauuary  1853,  were  for 
Bengal,  good  and  fine,  £6  to  £7  \0s.  per  cwt.  ; 
middling,  £4  to  £4  10*.  ;  inferior  and  ordinary, 
£2  \0s.  to  £3. —  Tire's  Dictionary  ;  Tomlin- 
soTif  p.  333  ;  Simmonds,  p.  450  ;  Faulkner  ; 
Eng»  Cyc,  p,  1^1 ;  Smithy  Chinese  Mat.  Med,; 
M.  E.  J.  R.  ;  O* Skanghnessy,  Beiig.  Disp, 

SAFFLOWER  OIL. 


Hind. 
Panj. 


Earirma  safir,  Pers. 

Ohenduniku  yennai,  Tam. 
Eusumba  nuna,  Tel. 


Eurru  or  Cusura 

ka  t«l, 
Poliyan, 

A  light  yellow,  clear  oil,  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius.  It 
prows  plentifully  in  Mysore  and  Tinnevelly. 
In  Mysore  and  Beliary,  it  costs  about  Rs. 
2-8-0  per  maund,  and  is  used  for  lamps  and 
culinary  purposes. — M,  E.  J,  li. 

SAFFLOWER  SP:ED. 

EuTdeh,  Guz.  and  Hind. 

The    seed    of    the   Carthamus    tinctorius 
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•  Crocus  satiyus,  saffron,  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  Persia  and  Cashmere.     The 
Chinese   obtain  it   from    Tibet.     Saffroa    is 
brought  to  India  from  England,  the  sea  ports 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Persia,  and  Cashmere.     The 
dried  stigmata  of  the  flower,  are  picked  out» 
dried  on  paper  either  in  a  kiln  or  by  the  sun. 
If  compressed  into   cakes  it  is  called  cake 
saffron :     hay   saffron,  what   is  usually  met 
with,  consists  of  the  stigmas,  each  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  brown-red,  the  upper 
part  flattened,  widened,  and  cleft ;  the  lower, 
hair-like  and  yellowish.     The  odour  is  fi*a- 
grant,    taste   bitter   but  agreeable.     Saflfrou 
tinges  the  saliva  yellow.     One  grain  of  good 
saffron  contains  the  stigmata  and  styles  of  nine 
flowers,  so  that  one  ounce  of  saffron  is  equal  to 
4,320  flowers.   Cake  saffron  as  now  met  with, 
contains  noneof  thti  real  article,  being  prepared 
from  the  florets  of  the  safflower  or  Carthamus 
tinctorius  made  into  a  paste  with  gum  water. 
Dr.  Honigberger,  (p,  263,)  mentions  that  in  his 
time  Crocus  sativus  was  monopolized  by  the 
Cashmerean  government,  and  that  the  hakims 
of  the   Punjab   use   saffron   in   melancholy, 
typhus  fever,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and 
retention  of  urine.     It  is  now  imported  into 
India  both    from  Persia  and  Cashmere,  but 
into  the  North-western  parts  of  India  from  the 
latter  only.     Dr.  Falconer  formed  the  opinion 
that  saffron  could  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  Himalaya,  at  heights  varying  from  six 
thousand  to  six  thousand  Ave  hundred  feet 
above  the    sea,   and   that   if   it  were  once 
brought  into  the  market,  the  demand  for  it 
would  be  almost  unlimited.     The  dried  pistils 
compressed   into  firm  cakes  or  masses,  are 
termed  in  India  Rootla  saffron  ;  good  saffron 
has  a  sweetish,  penetrating,  diffusive  odour ; 
a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste  ;  and  a  rich 
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de^cnmge  colour.    It  is  used  in  mcdioiiie,  as 
acdoQiiDg  substance,  aud  iu domestic  cookery. 
Tbe  Tjtians  prescribe  this  article  in  uervous 
a^tioas  attended  with  vertigo,  and  where 
then  appears  to  beau  approach  to  apoplexy,  by 
tccomulation  of  blood  in   the  head.     They 
also  believe  it  to  possess  considerable  virtue 
io   melancholia,    hysteric     depressions,    and 
kistnah   dashum   (typhus    fever),  in   which 
lut  tiiey  suppose  it   to  act  as  a  cordial  and 
Rstorttive.     To  women,  soon  after  the  pains 
of  childbirth  are  over,  an   infusion  of  satfron 
is  frequently    administered    by    the    Tamil 
nidwives  to  prevent  fever,   to  support  the 
taimal  spirits  ;  and  gently  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing off  the  lochia.   '  It   is    besides  used    by 
the  Indian  practitioners  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  ophthalmia  when  mixed  with  a  small 
ipiaDtity  of  pounded  chebulio  myrobolan  and 
timejaice  and  applied  round  the  eye,  but  close 
to  iL    The  Arabians  class  it  amongst  their 
Xosehetat  (Hypnotica)  Mokewyat  (Cardiaca) 
iod  Mafettehat  (Deobstruentia).    Used  as  a 
dje^a  rich  yellow-red  colour  is  obtained  which, 
when  dried  and  pure,  is  of  a  scarlet  hue.    The 
Bse  of  5«ffron  in  Europe  is  diminishing.     It 
is  employed  as  a   seasoning  in  cookery  :  also 
to  coloor  confectioneiy,  liqueurs,  varnishes, 
ifid  sometimes  cheese  and  butter.     It  is  used 
to  a  small  extent  by  painters  and  dyers.     It 
vas  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
cannioative,  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue, 
sod  it  is  still  occasionally  employed  to  pro- 
note  the  eraption  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
skio.    It  is  given   to  birds   to  a3sist  their 
noaltiag.    The  colouring  ingi-edient  of  this 
plant  as  "a  peculiar  principle  to  which  the 
ttiae  of   polychroite   has   been   given  ;     it 
possesses  the  properties  of  being  totally  dcs- 
trojed  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  colour- 
iogia  small  quantity  a  large  body  of  water, 
sod  of  forming  blue  or  green  tints  when  treated 
vith  sulphuric    and    nitric   acid,    or    with 
wiphate  of  iron.     In  moderate    doses,    this 
nbstance    stimulates   the    stomach,   and   in 
Vge  qaantities  excites  the  vascular  system . 
Moreover  it  seems  to  have  a  specific  influence 
00 the  cerebro-spinal  system,  as  it  affects,  it 
is  said,  the  mental  faculties,  a  result  which 
De  CaodoUe  considers  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced  by    the    petals  of   certain    odorous 
flowers.       Saffron  known   in    commerce   as 
skiad  of  fibrous  cake,  should  be  moderately 
^oist,  close,  tough,  and  compact,  the  smell 
sweet  aod  penetrating,  the  taste  warm,  pun- 
gent, and  somewhat  bitter.      It  is  a   con- 
^derable  article  of  trade,  both  east  and  west, 
*t  is  esteemed    medicinal  in  the  east  with 
*ll  sorts  of  virtues  ascribed  to  it.      To  put 
«|  theaaffiroD  robe,  is  the  sign  of  "  no  quarter" 
with  the  Bajpat  warrior.— 0'SAa«^A«e*fy, 
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p,  654  ;  Rhode,  MSS.  ;  Faulkner  ;  Ainslie's 
Mat.  Med,,p,  38  ;  Tomlinson  ;  Jfonigberger, 
p.  263  ;  Falconer  ;  Royle  ;  Smith  ;  PowelVs 
Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  303. 

SAFI,are  a  widely  spread  people  occupying 
Dara  Nur,  Dara  Mazar,  Dara  Pech,  and  the 
valleys  opening  on  the  Khonar  river  and  in  a 
district  called  Surkh  Khambar,  south  df  Ba- 
jur.  It  has  been  noticed  that  they  inhabit 
Taghow.  They  now  speak  the  Affghan  dialect, 
but  also  Pashai.  In  the  emperor  Baber's  time, 
they  were  styled  Kafir,  and  they  were  subse- 
quently expelled  by  the  Ghilji  from  the  lands 
to  the  south  of  Taghow,  and  between  Kabul 
and  Jellalabad.  Nadir  Shah  cultivated  a 
friendship  with  them.  They  speak  a  dialect 
called  Kohistani.  South  of  the  Safi,  at  Bahi, 
the  first  march  from  Goshter,  on  the  Jellalaljad 
river  towards  Bajur,  are  a  people  called 
Yeghaui  who  consider  themselves  Affghans, 
i  but  are  probably  converted  Kafir,  for  they 
speak  a  dialect  which  no  Affghan  can  under- 
stand.— Masson's  Journeys,  See  Kelat,  Kafir, 
Kassi. 

SAFIRO,  also  Safir,  Sp.     Sapphire. 

SAFLINAFF,  or  Zalinaf,  or  Laars  Island, 
in  the  Java  Sea,  in  lat.  5°  31'  S.,  long.  118' 
25'  E.,  is  a  low  woody  island  and  the  south- 
ernmost of  a  group  lying  ou  the  north  end 
of  Laars  bank. 

SAFRAN,  DuT.,  Fr.     Saffron. 

SAFRI-AAI,  Guava  tree,  Psidium  pyrife- 
rum. 

SAG,  Bkng.,  Hind.  Greens  ;  green  vege- 
tables ;  any  vegetable  pot-herb  ;  gogi  sag, 
is  Malva  parifloria,  Jau  sag,  is  Chenopodium 
album,  Phapru  sag,  is  Pharbitis  nil,  Rin  sag, 
is  Phytolacca  decandra. 

SAG,  Beng.,  Hind.     Corchorus  olitorius. 

SAG,  Pehs.     a  dog.     See  Kurmsaq. 

SAGA,  also  Chaga,  Tel.  Sanseviera 
zeylanica,  IVilld.  ;  Sanseviera  roxburghiana, 
Schult. 

SA-GA,  BuBM.  Michelia  champaca,  Linn. 
also  Michelia  aurantium,  WalL 

SAGA,  SiAM.  The  red  seeds  of  Abrus 
precatorius,  32  of  which  make  a  phainung, 
worth  about  |rf.  ;  a  gold  and  silver  weight 
used  in  Malacca,  the  1 2  th  of  the  may  am, 
and==4'33  grains. — Simntond^s  Diet, 

SAGA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Sanseviera  rox- 
burghiana,  Schult  ;  S.  zeylanica,  i?.,  ii,  161. 

SAGAFIUN,  Pkrs.     Sagapenura. 

SAGAH  BARK,  Anglo-Malay.  A  bark 
of  Singapore,  resembling  mangrove  bark  in 
appearance, and  employed  as  a  dyeing  material. 

SAGALA,  was  the  capital  of  the  Bactriau 
dynasty  that  ruled  in  the  Panjab  and  its  name 
was  changed  by  Demetrius  to  Euthymedia. 
Bayer  says  that  according  to  Claudius  Pto- 
lemy, there  was  a  town  within  the  Hydas- 
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SAGAPU  MAUAAL 


>SAGAK. 


pes  yet  ueArer  the  Indus  called  Sagaltt, 
also  Eu  thy  media,  but  he  scarcely  doubts  that 
Demetrius  called  it  Euthydemia,  from  his 
father  after  his  death  and  that  of  Mcnander. 
Colonel  Tod  supposes  Sagala  to  be  the  Salb- 
hanpoora  of  the  Yadu  when  driven  from 
Zabulist'han  and  that  of  the-  Yuti  or  Yuchi 
who  were  fixed  there  from  Central  Asia  in 
the  5th  century  and  if  so  early  as  the  second 
century  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  they  may  have 
originated  the  change  to  Yutimedia,  the  Cen- 
tral Yuti.  Numerous  medals  have  been  found 
within  the  probable  limits  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Sagala,  belonging  to  these  kings  or  to 
the  Parthian  kings  of  Minagara  on  the  Indus, 
The  legends  are  in  Greek  on  one  side,  and  in 
the  Sassaniau  character  on  the  reverse.  The 
names  of  Apollodotus  and  Menander  have 
been  decyphered,  and  the  titles  of  Great  King, 
Saviour,  and  other  epithets  adopted  by  the 
Arsacidae  are  perfectly  legible.  The  devices 
however  resemble  the  Parthian.  These  Greeks 
and  Parthians  roust  have  gradually  merged 
into  the  hindoo  population. —  Hist,  Reg,  Bact, 
p.  84.     See  Bactrian. 

SAGALLEEN,  see  Japan,  Kuriliau,  Sa- 
ghalin. 

SAGAPENO,  It.  Sagapeuum. 

SAGAPENUM. 


Sugbiouj  :  Sakbenuj,  Ar. 
Sakbinj,  „ 

I-au8,  Bombay. 

Sagapeaum,  Fb. 

Sagapenummi,  Geb. 


Sagbonuj,  Guz. 

Kundil :  Sagbenuj,  Hind. 
Kundel,  ,, 

Sagapeno,  IT. 

Sagafiun,  PiBS. 


Sagafion,  Gb.  ( Kundcl,  Sanb. 

A  concrete  gum  resin  supposed  to  be  a 
kind  of  assafoetida  from  the  Ferula  persica, 
obtained  from  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  &c.  It  is 
found  in  masses  formed  of  soft,  adhesive  frag- 
ments, the  size  of  the  thumb  or  more,  somewhat 
transparent,  reddish  yellow  externally,  pale 
within,  of  a  waxy  or  brittle  consistence,  often 
mixed  with  impurities  and  seeds.  Its  odour 
resembles  that  of  garlic  and  assafoctida,  its 
taste  is  hot^  nauseous,  and  rather  bitter.  Its 
medicinal  uses  are  the  same  asthose  of  assafoe- 
tida,  but  it  is  considered  less  energetic,  and  is 
but  little  employed.  F.  persica,  a  native  of 
Persia,  with  a  stem  about  two  feet  high,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  produces  Sagapenum. 
Noes  von  Esenbeck  and  Lindley,  however, 
consider  it  as  one  of  many  plants  from  which 
assafkBtida  is  procured.  Sapagenum  is  found 
in  masses.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  garlic 
and  assafoetida,  its  taste  is  hot,  nauseous,  and 
rather  bitter.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  bdellium,  gundabirosa,  and  other  similar 
gum  resins  or  turpentines.  It  is  collected  in 
the  same  manner  as  assafoetida  ;  sells  at  four 
rupees  the  lb. — O'Shaughnessy,  pp.  363-64. 

SAGAPU  MARAM,  Tam,  Hymenodyc- 
tion  excelsum^  Wall. 
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8AGAPPU   SOALUM,   Tam.    Sorghum 
vulgare. 

SAGAR,  Sans.  The  sea. 

SAGAR  and  Nerbudda  territories  iucludo 
part  of  the  basins  of  the  Gauges  and  Ner- 
budda. The  Sagar  district  of  India  is  situated 
in  the   extreme   north-west   of  the   Central 
Provinces,  and  comprised  within  north  latitude 
23»  5'  and  24»  25',  and  east  longitude  78*  lO' 
and  79*  15'.     The  Vindhyan  outcrops  belong 
to  the  group  named  the  "  Upper  Rewa,"  which 
is  a  mixture  of  thick  massive  strata  and  false- 
bedded  flags,  usually  hard  and  compact,  aud 
often  glazed  or  semi -vitrified,  yellowish  and 
greyish  white  in  colour,  sometimes  reddish. 
The  curious  intertrappean  beds  of  the  So^r, 
and  the  silicified   trees  which   they  contain, 
described  by   Mr.  J.  G.   Medlicot^  are   the 
remains     of    lacustrine    deposits,     formei^ly 
accumulated    in    probably    detached   basins, 
and  under  conditions  slightly  differing  in  dif- 
ferent places.     The  calcareous  bands  of  the 
intertrappean  rocks  occur  largely  near  Sagar. 
Iron-ore  is  found  and  worked  at  Hirapur,  a 
small  village  in  the  extreme  north-east.     It 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  but  at  pre- 
sent only  a  few  smelting- furnaces  of  the  com- 
monest native  description  exist.    The  greater 
part  of  the  iron  manufacture  is  sent  to  Cawn- 
pore.     Some  of  the  sandstone  is  said  to  be 
equal    to  the     English    tiling    stone.      The 
population  of  the- district  amounts  to  498,642 
souls,  of  whom  220,070  are  returned  as  agri- 
culturists, and  278,572  as  uonagriculturists. 
The   best   cultivators    are  Kurmi,    Kachhi, 
Lodhi  and  Dangi.     The   artisans  and  handi- 
craftsmen are  chiefly  the  Lobar,  Barhai,  Kohri 
aud   Sunar.     Except  in  some  of  the  large 
towns,  and  the  city  of  Sagar  itself,  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants  generally  are  decidedly 
uncouth.     The  tribes  most  addicted  to  crime 
are   the  Lodhi,   Bundela,   Brahman,  Khan- 
gar,  Chumar  aud  Kohri.     They  are  mostly 
to  be  found  in  the  borders  of  the  district  near 
native  states,  where  they  find  protection  and 
concealment  if  pressed  by  British  police.    On 
the  whole  the  inhabitants  of  Sagar  may  be 
said  to  be  a  sturdy  race.     They  are  not  high 
in  stature,  but  they  possess  a  fair  share   of 
stamina,  muscles,  thews  and   sinews.     The 
houses  are  generally  built  of  either  stone,  or 
stone  and  mud  and  are  tiled.     A  few  of  the 
huts  inhabited  by  the   poorer  classes,   such 
as  Chamar,  Sunar  Gond,  &c.,  are  thatched, 
with  walls  formed  of  wattle  and  dab  ;  but 
every  endeavour  is  being  made  to  get  them 
to  build  permanent  residences,  not  subject  to 
be  destroyed  by  fire.     In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  A.  d.  1818,  by  a  treaty  concluded 
between  the  peshwa  Baji-  Rao  and  the  British 
government,  Sagar  with  the  greater  part  of 
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SAOEKETIA. 


JSAGHALEEN 


the  present  Sagar  district  Damoh,  Jabalpur  |  iu  8.  and  N.  America,  Java,  China,  and  in 

India  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya. 

SAGERETIA  BRANDRETHIANA,  AUck, 


Mod  Mandla,  were  made  over  to  the  British. 

SAGAR.  Colonel  McMurdo  quotes  native 
uthors  to  show,  that  the  western  branch  of 
the  Indus  was  called  the  Sagara  river,  which, 
be  thinks,  raaj  be  identified  with  tlie  Sagapa 
Ostinm  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  also  the  most 
wBsiaij  braoch  of  the  Indus  iu  his  time. 
Now  this  channel  passes  about  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  Bhambura,  so  that  the 
town  was  also  accessible  from  the  Piti,  the 
Phandi,  the  Kjar,  and  the  Pintiaui  mouths 
of  the  river.  General  Cunningham  is  of 
opinion  that  the  northern  channel  of  the  Ghara 
WIS  the  western  branch  of  the  Indus,  which 
was  navigated  by  Alexander  and  Nearchus, 
aod  that  befoi*e  a.  d.  200,  its  waters  found 
toother  channel  more  to  the  south,  in  the 
sootbem  Ghara  which  joins  the  main  stream 
c^the  Indus  just  below  Laribandar.  By  this 
channel,  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the 
^Periplns,'  the  merchant  vessels  navigated 
the  Indus  up  to  Barbarike,  where  the  goods 
were  unloaded,  and  conveyed  in  boats  to  M in- 
Bagir,  the  capital  of  the  country.  But  after 
tome  time  this  channel  also  failed,  and  in  the 
licginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
Arabs  invaded  Sindh,  Debal  had  become  the 
ehiefpartof  the  Indus,  and  altogether  sup- 
planted Bhambura,  or  the  ancient  Barbaiike. 
Bot  though  the  Ghara  river  was  no  longer  a 
DSTigable  channel,  its  waters  still  continued 
to  flow  past  the  old  town  down  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  about  which  time  it  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  finally  deserted. — Cunning- 
ham'$  Ancient  Geog,  of  India,  pp.  295-296. 

SAGARA,  Sams.  An  ocean.  Ganga  Sa- 
6>ni,  the  place  where  the  Bhagarithi  leaves 
the  Ganges  to  the  ocean. 

SAGARA,  a  king  who  is  fabled  to  have 
bad  60,000  sons. 

SAGARA  RAJA,  see  Inscnptions. 

SAGARGOTA,  Mahr.  Guilandina  bon- 
doc,  Linn.^  W,  ^  A. 

SAG-DID,  Pkrs.    Dog-view.   See  Parsi. 

SAGE. 


KiBg-bu, 

Chin. 

nnsiB, 

1  f 

Uhui, 

Hind. 

Salbei, 
Seys-elle, 


Pers. 
Tau. 


Trans-Indus. 
Ravi,  Sutloj. 


A  perennial,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
of  Central  Asia  and  China,  it  grows  in  all  the 
gtrrdeas,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers, 
aod  Blips  without  any  difficulty.  It  is  used 
for  seasoning.  Sage  of  Bengal,  the  Murtoo, 
Bkro.,  are  the  leaves  and  herb  of  Meriandra 
bea^ensis. — Ben,,  p.  223  ;  Smith, 

SAGE-LEAVED  ALANGIUM,  Eng. 
AUogium  decapetalum.  Lam. 

SAGEN,  GsR.     Saws. 

SAGERETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
Ift^  to  the  natural  order  Bhamnacese,  found  1 1870. 
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Ganger,  kanger,     Jheliun.     Mumaui, 
Bhandi  ;  bajan,     Kangra.     Koher, 
Maimana,  Panj. 

A  large  shrub  first  collected  by  Griffith. 
It  grows  iu  Kaghan  ;  abounds  in  places, 
Trans-Indus,  from  2,000  to  3,500  feet,  and 
in  the  Salt  Range,  and  occurs  low  in  the 
Jhelam  basin.  The  fruit  is  well-known  iu 
the  bazaars  of  Peshawar  and  Affghanistan, 
it  is  small  and  black,  and  is  very  pleasant 
eating  when  fresh  and  in  sufficient  quantity, 
the  flavour  being  not  unlike  that  of  the 
bilberry.  In  the  Salt  Range,  achatni  is  made 
of  the  fruit. — Dr.  J,  L,  Steioart. 

SAGERETIA  HAMOSA,  Brongn, 

Rbamnus  trigynus,  Don.  \  Zizyphus  hamosa,  Wall. 
A  trailing  plant  of  Nepal,  VoigL 

SAGARETIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA,  Brongn. 

Berchemia  oppositifolia,  Wall. 
Zisyphua  oppositifolia,  Wall. 
Rhamnus  trigynus,  Don. 

Oirthan,  Boas.  I  Kanak,  Kaghan. 

Drange,  Ravi.  |  Qidarnak,  Kaghan. 

A  plant  of  the  Dehra  Dhoon,  and  in  the  N. 
W.  Himalaya  at  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in 
the  outer  hills.  Its  fruit  is  eaten. — Drs» 
Voigtf  Cleghorn  and  Stewart. 

SAGERETIA  THEEZANS,  Brongn.,  is 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  in  China, 
where  the  poor  make  use  of  the  leaves  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  true  tea,  and  for 
which  it  makes  a  good  substitute  from  its 
astringency  and  fragrance. —  Voigiy  Etig.  Cyc. 

SAGES,  see  Rishi. 

SAGETER,  see  Kelat. 

8AGEWYN,  see  Pitt  Strait. 

SAGGA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SAGGAR,  also  Baddi  Kander,  Hind.,  of 
Salt  Range,  Ehretia  aspera. 

SAGGINA,  It.    Sorghum  vulgare. 

SAGHALEEN,  of  the  Aino  ;  Isoka  of 
Aborigines  ;  Oku  Yesso  of  the  Japanese  ; 
Sachalien  of  the  Russians  ;  the  Karapto  of 
old  writers,  also  Ula-hata,  also  Augo-hata  ; 
or  Island  of  the  Black  River,  also  Amur  ; 
Siebold  and  Keith  Johnston  call  it  Tarakai, 
but  the  usual  name  is  Saghaleen  from  Sugaiin, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  river  Amur.'  The 
lips  of  the  "women  are  tattooed  of  a  pale- 
black  colour,  they  part  their  hair  down  the 
middle.  They  have  metal  ear-rings,  and  those 
on  the  coast  wear  silver-grey  or  spotted  seal- 
skins, with  long  boots  of  the  same  materials. 
They  have  a  leather  waist-belt  as  a  cestus 
veneris. — Arthur  Adams^  Travels  of  a  Na- 
turalist in  Japan  and  Manehuria,  London, 
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SAGO. 


SAC40. 


SAG-I-ABI,  Hind.,  Pers.  The  otter 
of  Bunnoo. 

SAGIG,  the  name  given  by  the  Bisaja,  to 
a  variety  of  the  Manilla  hemp. — Royle,  Fib, 
Flants. 

SAGI  MATTA,  Tkl.  Agave  americaua, 
liinn, 

SAGITTARIA  SAGITTIFOLIA,  the 
arrow-head,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  British 
aquatic  plants,  whether  as  regards  the  ele- 
gant spear  leaved  canes  of  glossiest  trreen,  or 
the  flower  spikes  rising  in  pyramidal  form 
from  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  plant  is 
extensively  cultivated  among  the  Chinese,  not 
for  its  beauty  but  for  the  sake  of  its  edible 
rhizome,  which  Axes  itself  in  the  solid  earth 


are  obtained  from  tlie  Sagus  laevis,  and  Arenga 
saccharifera ;  a  purious  kind  of  arrow-root 
has  long  been  made  at  Mergui  from  the 
same  plant  as  that  which  yields  the  sago, 
but  medical  men  have  decided  that  it 
contains  properties  which  render  it  unsuit- 
able for  the  sick,  and  chemical  analysis  has 
developed  that  it  contains  only  half  the 
nutritious  qualities  of  genuine  arrow- root. 
The  Malays  prefer  that  of  Sagus  Isevis,  Jack., 
Blume  states  that  it  is  obtained  from  S. 
genuina.  The  Arenga  saccharifera  when 
exhausted  of  its  saccharine  sap,  yields  sago  of 
good  quality.  In  India,  sago  is  obtained  from 
the  Phoenix  farinifera  and  the  Cycas  circinalis. 
Bennet  in  his  work  on  **  Ceylon  and  its  capa« 


below  the  mud  and  constitutes  an   article  of   bilities,"  (1843),  states  that  sago  is  procured 


iood— Art,  Jour.  J  p.  108,  April  lSo7;  Smith. 

SAGITTARIA  SINENSIS. 
Ts'ze  ku,  Chin. 

This  plant  is  mentioned  by  Tatarinov  as 
growing  in  China,  but  is  also  applied  to  the 
Chinese  tulip  species  of  Amaryllis  or  tulip. — 
Smith, 

SAGIL,  see  Jakun. 

SAGI  MATTA,  Tel.  Agave  americana. 

SAG-KARM,  or  Sag-Karamb,  IIiwd. 
Brassica  oleracea. 

SAG-LAHU,  Hind.,  of  Bunnoo,  the  otter. 

SAGO. 

Sagu,       Malay,  Maleal.  I  Kwang-lang-mien,   Chin. 


Sagu-dana, 

So-muh-mien, 

Si-kuh-mi, 


Beng. 
Chin. 


>» 


Sagu,  Sagu-chawl,    Hind. 
Show-arisi,    ,  Tah- 

Zow-biunif  Tel. 


Sago,  and  starchy  matter  allied  to  it,  is 
obtained  from  many  palms.  The  starch  is 
contained  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem, 
and  is  separated  by  bruising  and  elutriation. 
From  the  soft  stem  of  Cycas  circinalis,  a  kind 
of  sago  is  produced  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  finest  is,  however,  pro- 
cured from  the  stems  of  Sagus  lasvis  Rumphy 
a  native  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  ;  and  Arenga 
saccharifera,  Labiliardiere  ;  the  Sagus  farini- 
fera Gartn*  of  the  Eastern  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  yields  a  sago.  The  starchy 
substance  washed  out  of  the  stems  of  these 
palms  is  sago  meal,  and  when  it  is  granulated 
it  forms  the  sago  of  commerce.  The  Arenga 
saccharifera  also  furnishes  a  large  supply  of 
sugar  ;  sago,  sugar,  and  palm  wine,  are 
procured  from  the  Caryota  urens  :  in  China, 
sago  is  obtained  from  Rhapis  6abelliformis, 
from  which,  also,  sago  is  made  for  native  use 
in  Travancore,  Mysore,  and  Wynaad,  in  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  Cochin-China  sago 
seems  from  Loureiro's  account  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Arenga  saccharifera  and  Cycas 
inermis.  According  to  Thunberg  it  is  from 
the  Cycas  revoluta  that  the  Japanese  manu- 
facture it.     In  the  Moluccas,  large  quantities 
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from  the  granulated  pith  of  the  talipot  palm, 
Corypha  uubraculifera. 

Metroxylon  fiiare,  Mart,^  a  native  of  China, 
yields  one  of  the  inferior  sago  of  commerce  ; 
as  also  does  the  Corypha  gabanga,  Blume,  of 
Java. 

The    Sagus    farinifera    palm    is  grown  iu 
great  perfection   in   some  parts  of  Borneo, 
and   its    sago    meal     is    exported    in  large 
quantities  from  the  west  coast  to  Singapore, 
and  also  by  the  Bugis  boats  from  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  island.    In  Borneo, 
the    natives  prefer   rice,  and  the  Milanowe, 
who     live     on    the    rivers    Egan,     Hoja, 
Mocha  and  Biutulu,  who    are   the  principal 
cultivators  of  the  sago  tree,  always  import 
considerable  quantities  of  grain  for  their  own 
consumption.     The   tree   grows   in   marshy 
places,  and  rarely  attains  a    greater  height 
than  thirty  feet :  as  it  freely  produces  offsets, 
the   supply   is  easily  raised.     Amongst  the 
Dyak,   who  grow  rice,   sago  is  very  rarely 
used  as  food  except  in  times  of  scarcity.   The 
sago  palm  of  the  Spice  Islands  is  the  most 
plentiful  but  least  esteemed,  that  of  Siak  on 
the  north  coast  of  Sumatra  being  the. best,  and 
that  of  Borneo  second  in  estimation.     Sago 
meal   furnishes    the    principal    food  of   the 
Javanese  being  baked  into  cakes,  its  native 
country  is  between  Borneo,  on  the  one  side, 
and   New   Guinea    on  the   other  ;  Mindoro 
on  the  north,  and  Timor  on  the  south  ;  and 
though  it  is  naturalised  in  other  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  is  never  found   beyond  its 
limits.  The  process  of  extraction  differs  among 
many  of  the  islands,  as  that  of  Mindoro  from 
that  of  the  Moluccas  ;  so  also  does  the  size 
of  the  cake  ;  those  of  Amboyna  being  four 
inches    broad,    and   six  long  ;  while    those 
of  Ceram  are  much  larger.     The  people  of 
many  of  the  islands  live  habitually  on  this 
nutritious  substance.     The  mass  of  medulla 
extracted  is    immense  ;    600  pounds  is  not 
unusually  afforded    by   a   single    tree ;   the 
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lefose,  after  the  bread  is  made,  is  throwu  in 
heaps  from  which,  a  delicate  edible  mushroom 
springB  up,  and  ia  the  heaps,  as  well  as  in 
the  decaying  wood,  are  generated  worms 
of  a  white  colour,  held  in  great  esti- 
mation among  the  epicureans  of  the  i\Jolucca 
islands.  Certain  wood- worms  were  in  the 
same  manner  prized  by  the  ancient  Komans  ; 
and  the  taste  of  the  Amboynese  has  been 
shared  by  Europeans,  after  a  struggle  with 
prejudices,  which  ai-e  indeed,  mere  mattero  of 
cust<Hn. 

In  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
the  sago  palms  are  private  property  and  sell  at 
about  seven  shillings  a  tree.  Mr.  Wallace 
teUs  us  that  in  making  sago  meal,  a  tree  is 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  the  leaves 
and  leaf  stalks  cleared  away,  and  a  broad 
scrip  of  the  bark  taken  off  the  upper  side  of 
the  trunk.  This  exposes  the  pithy  matter 
which  is  of  a  rusty  colour  near  the  bottom  of 
the  tree,  but  higher  up  pure  white,  about  as 
hard  as  a  dry  apple,  but  with  wooden  fibres 
running  through  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart.  This  pith  is  cut  or  broken  down  into 
a  coarse  powder  by  means  of  a  tool  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose, — a  club  of  hard  and 
heavy  wood,  having  a  piece  of  sharp  quartz 
rock,  firmly  imbedded  iuto  its  upper  end.  By 
successive  blows  of  that,  narrow  strips  of  the 
pith  are  cut  away  till  it  falls  down  into  the 
cylinder  formed  by  the  bark,  leaving  only  a 
«kin,  not  more  than  lialf  an  inch  in  thickness. 
These  pith  strips  are  then  put  into  a  washing 
trough,  made  of  the  large  sheathing  vases  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  strainer  is  the  fibrous 
eovering  from  the  leaf  stalks  of  the  young 


pith  which  is  pressed  against  the  strainer  and 
kneaded  until  all  the  starch  is  dissolved,  and 
ptsses  through  into  a  trough  with  a  depression 
on  its  centre,  iuto  which  it  is  deposited,  the 
rarplus  water  trickling  away.  When  the 
trough  is  nearly  full,  the  mass  of  starch, 
which  has  a  slightly  reddish  tinge,  is  made  up 
into  cylinders,  neatly  wrapped  in  sago  leaves, 
and  in  this  state  is  sold  as  raw  sago.  When 
this  is  boiled  with  water,  it  forms  a  thick 
glotinous  mass,  with  a  rather  astringent  taste, 
and  is  eaten  with  salt,  limes  and  chillies.  When 
sago  bread  is  to  be  made,  raw  sago  is  broken 
ap,  dried  in  the  sun,  powdered  and  finely 
lifted.  A  small  clay  oven  with  6  or  8  slits, 
I  of  an  inch  wide  and  6  or  8  inches  square, 
is  heated  over  a  clear  fire  of  embers,  the 
powder  is  finely  siften,  the  openings  are 
corered  with  a  flat  piece  of  sago  bark,  and  iu 
aboat  five  minutes  the  cakes  are  turned  out 
Kofficiently  baked.  They  are  pleasant  to  eat. 
When  not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  they 
ITQ  dried  for  several  days  in   the   sun   and 
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tied  up  in  bundles  of  twenty.  They  will  then 
keep  for  years,  can  be  eaten  in  that  state,  or 
soaked  in  water  and  toasted  or  boiled.  A 
tree  twenty  feet  long  and  four  or  five  feet  in 
circumference  will  produce  nine  huudred 
pounds  and  a  pound  weight  will  produce  three 
cakes,  and  two  of  these  cakes  are  snfiicient  for 
a  man  for  a  meal.  Two  men  will  finish  a 
tree  in  five  days,  and  two  women  will  bake  it 
all  in  five  days  more,  so  that  for  about  12 
shillings,  one  man's  food  for  a  year  will  be 
had. 

The  sago  palm  of  Ceram,  has  a  midrib 
12  to  16  feet  long,  used  in  lieu  of  bamboo. 
The  lower  part  is  as  thick  as  a  man's 
leg,  entire  houses  are  built  of  them,  they 
form  admirable  roofing  poles  for  thatch  ; 
when  split  and  well  supported  they  do 
for  flooring,  and  when  selected  of  equal  size 
and  pegged  together  side  by  side  to  fill  up 
the  panels  of  framed  wood-houses,  they  have 
a  very  neat  appearance,  and  make  better 
walls  and  partitions  than  boards,  as  they  do 
not  shrink,  require  no  paint  or  varnish,  and 
are  not  a  quarter  of  the  expense.  When 
carefully  split  and  shaved  smooth,  they  are 
fonned  into  light  boards,  with  pegs  of  the 
bark  itself,  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  leaf- 
covered  boxes  of  Coram.  The  leaflets  of 
the  sago  palm,  when  folded  and  tied  side  by 
side  on  the  smaller  midribs  form  the  '^atap" 
or  thatch,  in  universal  use,  while  the  pro- 
duct of  the  trunk  is  the  staple  food  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 

In  the  Moluccas,  the  pith  of  the  sago 
pahn  is  prepared  for  use  and  exportatiou. 
It  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  natives 


eocoanut.     Water  is  poured  on  the  mass  of   of  the  Moluccas,  especially  during  their  sea 


voyages.  It  is  cooked  by  simply  dipping  the 
cakes  into  warm  water  which  softens  them, 
and  renders  them  easily  masticated.  It  is 
also  made  iuto  a  sort  of  soup. 

The  trunk  of  the  Sagns  farhiifera,  is 
&Ye  or  six  feet  round,  and  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  20  feet.  It  can  only  be  propa- 
gated by  seed.  It  flourishes  best  iu  bogs  and 
swampy  marshes  ;  a  good  plantation  being 
often  a  bog,  knee  deep.  The  pith  producing 
the  sago  is  seldom  of  use  till  the  tree  is 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  ;  and  the  tree  does 
not  live  longer  than  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  says  there  are  four  of  the 
sago  palms,  the  cultivated,  the  wild,  one  dis- 
tinguished by  long  spines  on  the  branches,  and 
a  fourth  destitute  of  these  spines,  and  called  by 
the  natives  female  sago.  This  and  the  culti- 
vated species  afibrd  the  best  farina  ;  the  spiny 
variety,  which  has  a  slender  trunk,  and  the 
wild  tree,  yield  but  an  inferior  quality  of  sago. 

The  farinaceous  matter  afforded  by  each 
tree  is  very  considerable,  500  lbs.  being  a 
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frequent  quantity,  while  300  lbs.  may  be 
taken  as  the  common  average  produce  of  each 
tree.  Supposing  the  plant  set  at  a  distance 
of  ten  feet  apart,  an  acre  would  contain  435 
trees,  which,  on  coming  to  maturity  in  fifteen 
years,  would  yield  at  the  before-mentioned 
rate  120,500  lbs.  annually  of  fai*inaceous 
matter.  The  sago  meal,  in  its  raw  state,  will 
keep  good  about  a  month.  The  Malays  and 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  with  whom  it 
forms  the  chief  article  of  sustenance,  partially 
bake  it  in  earthenware  moulds  into  small  hard 
cakes,  which  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  Sagus  farinifera  palm  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  its  tribe,  seldom  reaching  to  more 
than  30  feet  in  height,  and  growing  only 
in  a  region  extending  west  to  Celebes  and 
Borneo,  north  to  Mindanao,  south  to  Timor, 
and  east  to  Papua.  Ceram  is  its  chief  seat, 
and  there  large  forests  of  it  are  found.  The 
edible  farina  is  the  central  pith,  which  varies 
considerably  in  different  trees,  and  as  to  the 
time  required  for  its  attaining  proper  matu- 
rity. It  is  eaten  by  the  natives  in  the  form  of 
pottage.  A  farina  of  an  inferior  kind  is 
supplied  by  the  Gomuti  palm,  another  tree 
peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  growing 
in  the  valleys  of  hilly  tracts.  Perhaps  several 
palm  trees  contribute  to  produce  the  ordinary 
sagos  of  commerce. 

The  stem  of  Sagus  farinifera,  Gmrtnery 
before  maturity  and  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  fruit,  consists  of  a  thin  hard  wall,  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  of  an  enormous  volume  of 
tissue  (commonly  termed  the  medulla  or  pith), 
from  which  the  farina  or  sago  is  obtaiued. 
As  the  fruit  forms,  the  farinacous  medulla 
disappears,  and  when  the  tree  attains  full 
maturity,  the  stem  is  no  more  than  a  hollow 

shell. 

Sago  occurs  in  commerce  in  two  states, 
pulverulent  or  granulated  :  1,  The  meal  or 
flour  iu  the  form  of  a  fine  amylaceous  powder, 
whitish,  with  a  buflfy  or  reddish  tint ;  odour 
faint,  but  somewhat  unpleasant  and  musty  ; 
2,  Granulated  sago  of  two  kinds,  pearl  and 
common  brown.  The  former  occurs  in. small 
hard  grains,  not  exceeding  in  size  that  of  a 
pin's  head,  inodorous,  and  haviug  little  taste. 
They  have  a  brownish  or  pinkish  yellow  tint, 
and  are  somewhat  translucent.  Ey  the  aid  of 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  they  can  be 
bleached,  and  rendered  perfectly  white.  The 
dealers,  it  is  said,  pay  £7  per  ton  for  bleach- 
ing it.  Common  brown  sago  occurs  in  larger 
grains,  about  the  size  of  pearl  barley,  which 
are  brownish  white. 

Sago  in  its  granulated  form  is  that  usually 
exported.  The  best  sago  is  the  produce  of  Siak, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra.  This  is  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  the  grains  large,  and  not 
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easily  broken*  The  sago  of  Borneo  is  the  next 
in  value  ;  it  is  whiter,  but  more  friable.  The 
produce  of  the  Moluccas,  though  greatest  in 
quantity,  is  of  the  smallest  estimation.  The 
cost  of  granulated  sago,  from  the  hands  of  the 
grower  or  producer,  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  only  a  dollar  a  picul  of  133i  lbs. 
It  fetches  in  the  London  market — common 
pearl,  20s,  to  26s,  the  cwt.,  sago  flour,  20s. 
the  cwt.  The  Chinese  of  Malacca  and  Singa- 
pore have  invented  a  process  by  which  they 
refine  sago,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fine  pearly  lustre, 
and  it  is  fi*om  thence  supplies  of  this  article, 
are  now  principally  derived.  The  exports 
from  Singapore  in  1847  exceeded  6^  million 
pounds.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain  in 
1847,  1848  and  1849  were  respectively  1,930 
tons  ;  2,758  tons,  and  3,275  tons.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  sago  is,  however,  exported 
from  Singapore  in  the  state  of  flour.  The 
whole  quantity  made  and  exported  there 
exceeds,  on  the  average,  2,500  tons  annually. 
The  estimated  value  for  export  is  set  down  at 
14«.  per  picul  of  1|-  cwt.  The  quantity 
shipped  from  this  entrepot  is  shown  by  the 
annexed  returns,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
grown  and  manufactured  in  the  settlement. 


Piouls. 
1843-44,  Sago  flour,  14,067 
11J44-45,  Pearl  sago,  18,472 
„  Sago  flour,  36,141 
1845-46,  Pearl  sago,  19,333 
Sago  6our,  26,925 
1846-47,  Pearl  sago,  40,765 
Sago  flour,     9,025 


Pioala. 
1840-41,  Pearl  sago.  41,146 

„  Sago  flour,  33,552 
1841-42,  Pearl  sago,  46,225 

,,  Sago  flour,  7,447 
1842-43,  Pearl  sago,  25,306 

„  Sago  flour,  4,838 
1843-41,  Pearl  sago,  14,266 

The  imports  of  sago,  into  the  tJnrted  King- 
dom rose  from  483  tons  in  1 826,  to  4,494  tons 
in  1850  and  the  quantity  retained  for  home 
consumption  from  128  tons  to  4,197  tons, 
in  the  same  period. 

Sago  is  now  an  extensive  article  of  diet, 
contributing  largely  to  the  food  of  the  nursery, 
the  diets  of  the  invalid  and  the  delicacies  of  the 
tables  of  the  rich  ;  wheat ;  sago  and  rice  are 
great  food  staples  in  the  world. 

Calamasagus  laciniosus,  Griffiths^  is  sup- 
posed also  to  yield  sago,  but  that  known  as 
*'  Mergui  sago''  is  manufactured  from  the 
Tacca  pinnatifida.  Sago  of  Mergui  may  be 
seen  in  every  bazar  in  the  Teuasserim  Pro- 
vinces, it  is  the  produce  of  an  indigenous 
plant  abounding  aloug  the  sea  shores,  the 
islands,  and  es'iiecially  at  Mergui — a  species 
of  tacca,  the  same  plant,  that  is  common  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  whose  tubers  there 
supply  to  the  inhabitants  the  place  of  bread. 
Considerable  quantities  of  sago  are  made  at 
Mergui.  A  sago  was  also  exhibited  in  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  made  from 
the  Cycas  circinalis.  The  pith  of  Caryota 
urens  is  much  used  as  sago  meal  in  Caiiara, 
when  fresh,  and  deserves  attention.  Sago  is 
obtained  in  Cochin  from  a  palm  called  koota 
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ptna,  and  sells  there  for  2  anoas  a  pound,  and 
it  Co(*bin,  the  date  palm  flour  aud  seed  is 
ealted  Eenthalkiirroo.  The  best  sago  is  made 
at  Gochm  from  October  to  June,  as  in  its 
preparatioD  bright  sunshine  is  requirod  to 
mature  the  operation.  The  1st  sort  may  .be 
Mivered  on  the  sea  coast  at  Rs.  4^  per  maund 
(25  lbs.),  the  2nd  sort  Rs.  2^  per  maund. 
Sflgo  is  made  in  Malabar  from  the  pith  of  the 
Talipot  palm,  the  Corypha  umbraculifera. 
In  Java,  the  Arenga  saccharifera  is  the 
odIj  source  of  sago,  which  is  used  in  con- 
sidenble  quantity  in  the  western  and  poorer 
districts  of  the  island  and  is  oiTered  for  sale 
ia  all  the  markets.  It  is  smaller  in  quantity 
tfasn  in  the  pith  of  the  true  sago-tree, 
more  difficult  to  extract  and  inferior  in  qua- 
lity-: possessing  a  certain  peculiar  flavour 
from  which  the  farina  of  the  true  sago  is  free. 
Some  trees  will  produce  Q^e  or  six  female 
spadices,  before  yielding  a  single  male  one, 
soch  trees  are  considered  unprofitable  by  the 
toddy  collectors,  but  in  this  case  it  is  said  that 
tbey  yield  sago  equal  in  quality,  though  not 
io  qoantity,  to  the  Cycas  circinalis,  from 
which,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  a 
kisd  of  sago  is  procured.  One  tree  yielded 
aboat  160  lbs.  of  good  sago  meal.  The 
fiirinaceous  part  of  the  tinink  of  old  trees, 
of  the  Caryota  urens  or  kittul  palm  is.manu- 
fiustared  into  sago,  equal  to  the  best  farina, 
being  highly  nutritious.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  true  sago  palm.  A 
farina  is  prepared  in  Brazil  from  the  inside  of 
the  trunk  of  the  *'  Camauba,"  Copernica  ceri- 
fera.  The  pithy  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
Gebang  palm,  Corypha  gebanga,  Blume, 
yields  a  sort  of  sago,  as  also  that  of  the  Sabal 
adansooii,  the  sago  palm  of  New  Ireland. 
The  Encephalartos  is  called  '*  Caffir  Bread.'' 
The  seeds  of  Dion  edule,  in  Mexico,  yield 
ftircb,  and  in  the  Bahamas  and  other  West 
Indian  Islands,  a  sago  is  obtained  from  a 
species  of  Zamia. 

China. — Sago  is  brought  to  China  to  some 
extent  in  native  vessels  and  is  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  Sagus  farinifera  which  grows 
io  Sumatra  and  on  the  western  side  of  Borneo. 

Archipelago. — Crawfurd  tells  us  that  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  there  are  supposed 
to  l>e  Ave  palms  producing  this  article,  of 
whifh  the  most  frequently  cultivated  are  the 
Sagus  farinifera,  rambaya,  Malay  :  and  the 
Sagus  Isevis,  bamban,  Malay.  Sago  trees 
are  found  io  every  part  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  and  Philippines  as  far  as 
Miodano,  wherever  there  is  a  genial  soil 
tor  th^m,  and  this  soil  consists  of  a  marsli 
or  bog,  composed  of  decayed  land  and  vegeta- 
l*les,  near  the  sea  but  excluding  tidal  action. 
They  are  most  abundant  m  the-  eastern  parts 
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of  the  Malay  Archipelago  at  the  Moluccas 
and  neighbouring  islands,  with  New  Guinea 
and  Borneo,  and,  in  the  Philippines,  Mindano. 
All  these  palms  yield  an  immense  quantity  of 
farina,  the  wood  being  a  mere  shell  contain- 
ing a  mass  of  medulla,  and  the  eago  from 
them  is  more  or  less  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Archipelago.     Some  sago  trees 
propagate  by  lateral  shoots,  as  well  as  by  seeds, 
and  only  produce  fruit  once,  after  which  they 
die.  From  the  fii*st  of  their  properties,  a  sago 
plantation  once  formed  is  perpetual.    When  a 
plantation  has  once  arrived  at  maturity  there 
will  be  a  constant  harvest.     The  trees  ai'e 
cultivated  in  small  patches,  and  a  man  aud 
his  family  can  manage  a  plantation  of  about 
400  trees,  in  a  space  of  100  square  fathoms. 
The  trees  are  cut  down  immediately  before 
bearing  fruit,  which  is  usual  about  the  age  of 
15  years.     The  sago  tree  when  cut  down  and 
the  top  severed  from  it,  is  a  cylinder  about 
20  inches  in  diameter  and  from  16  to  20  feet 
in  height.     Assuming  this  to  be  the  average, 
the  contents  will  be  nearly  26  bushels,  and 
allowing  one-half  for  woody  fibre,  there  will 
remain  13  bushels  of  starch,  which  will  give 
about  700  pounds  for  each  tree,  or  1 2^  bushels. 
It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  enoi^mous  rate 
of  this  produce,  if  it  be  considered  that  three 
trees  yield  more  nutritive  matter  than  an  acre 
of  wheat  and  six  trees  yield  more  than  an 
acre  of  potatoes.     An  acre  of  sago,  if  cut 
down  at  one  harvest,  will  yield  6220  bushels, 
or  as  much  as  163  acres  of  wheats  so  that 
according  as  we  allow  7  or  16  years  for  the 
gi*owth  of  a  tree,   an  acre  of  sago  is  equal  in 
annual  produce  to  23  or  to  10  acres  of  wheat. 
Up  till  1814  the  Archipelago  used  to  export 
small  quantities  of  the  granulated  foim  of 
sago,  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  but  about  the 
time  when  the  trade  with  Europe  was  first 
thrown  open,  the  Chinese  of  Malacca  began 
to  prepare  a  much  superior  article  known  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  pearl  sago.     Of 
this  and  sago  flour,  or  the  ungranulated  starch, 
Singapore  is  at  present  the  chief  place  of 
manufacture  and  principal  mart,  the  Chinese 
being  the  sole  manufacturei*s,  and  the  raw 
material  being  brought  from  various  neigh- 
bouring countries,  but  chiefly  from  the  north- 
western coast  of  Borneo  and  the  north-eastern 
of  Sumatra,  with  its  adjacent  islands  from 
Siak  to  tudragiri.     In  the  years  1847-48,  the 
quantity  of  sago  exported  from    Singapore 
was  about  80,000  cwt,  worth  on  the  spot 
about  £45,000. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Archii)elago  two 
kinds  of  alluvial  soil  are  found  in  greater 
or  less  abundance,  one  consisting  chiefly  of 
sand  often  thrown  up  in  long  banks,  and  the 
other   principally  of  decomposed    vegetable 
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matter.  The  latter  is  often  a  consequence 
of  the  production  of  the  former,  which  serTea 
to  keep  out  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  allow 
a  rank  vegetation  to  flourish.  In  process 
of  time,  hy  the  elevation  of  the  surface  and 
the  extension  of  a  similar  formation  seaward, 
the  older  marshes  are  no  longer  subject  to 
tidal  invasion,  and  become  gradually  filled 
up  by  the  decay  of  fresh  water  plants. 
For  these  two  descriptions  of  soil  nature 
has  provided  two  kinds  of  palm  adapted  in 
wonderful  manner  to  the  necessities  of  man. 
On  the  barren  sand  she  has  planted  the 
cocoanut,  and  in  the  morass  the  sago  ti^ee. 

Along  the  immense  alluvial  tract  of  the 
Sumatra  coast  from  Siak  to  the  Lampongs, 
and  in  the  lai*ge  plains  of  the  rivers  of  the 
peninsula  such  as  those  of  Rio,  Formosa  and 
the  Muar,  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  sago  land 
unoccupied  and  unproductive,  every  acre  of 
which  is  capable  of  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  meal  yearly. 

One  or  other  of  the  kinds  of  the  sago  tree 
is  found  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
Archipelago,  from  the  islands  off  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea.  It  is 
probably  capable  of  flourishing  with  complete 
vigour  across  nearly  its  entire  breadth  where- 
ever  its  natural  soil  occurs,  and  certainly 
within  ten  degrees  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  a  baud  which  includes  all  the  Archi- 
pelago save  the  Philippines.  The  only  coun- 
tries however,  where  it  is  found  growing  in 
large  forests  are  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas, 
Celebes,  Mindanao,  Borneo  and  Sumatra, 
being  widely  spread  over  the  Moluccas,  but 
confined  to  particular  parts  of  the  others. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Archipelago  it 
forms  in  many  places  the  chief  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  food.  The  sago  palms  do  not 
appear  to  be  indigenous  in  Sumatra  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula. 

Moluccas. — Amongst  all  the  trees  which 
we  have  yet  mentioned,  says  Valentyn  in  his 
account  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Moluccas, 
there  is  none  more  useful  to  theAmboynese  than 
their  sago  tree.  It  shows  itself  at  first,  and  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  merely  as  a  bush  or  shrub, 
consisting  of  different  upright  branches  which 
are  about  15  or  16  feet  high,  green,  concave 
in  the  inner  side,  convex  on  the  outer,  and 
smooth.  On  the  lower  part  of  these,  long 
small  thorns  are  seen,  which  stand  in  order 
above  each  other  like  needles,  the  middle 
being  always  the  longest.  The  leaves,  which 
are  very  long  and  small,  stand  out  on  both 
sides  of  these  branches,  are  longer,  broader, 
and  thinner  than  those  of  the  cocoanut,  and 
have  on  the  sides  soft,  erect  spines.  In  due 
time  there  rises  from  this  bush  a  stem,  which 
having  reached  twice  the  height  of  a  man, 
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gradually  looses  its  thorns  except  those  above, 
which  also  afterwards  gradually  fall  <^.     Xhe 
branches  which  become  tolerably  thick,  have 
a  broad  base  called  gururu,  about  three  feet 
long  and  a  foot  broad,  being. almost  like  a  gut- 
ter which. surrounds  the  stem  and  the  next 
branch,  and  decreases  to  its  top.     The  upper 
part  of  the  branch  is  called  gabba  gabba  and 
is  about  the  thickness  of  the  arm  al  its  top  and 
much  thicker  below.    So  long  as  the  stem  is 
immature,  thorny  branches  at  the  bottom  pro- 
tect it  from  the  wild  hogs  who  would  other  wise 
fatten  on  the  meal.  It  gives  no  fruit  until  all  its 
strength  is  expended  and  its  death  approaches, 
and   when   the  branches  are  strewed    with 
meal,  at  which  time  small  fruits  like  round 
pigeon*s  eggs  show  themselves  in  great  num- 
ber at  its  top,  like  a  crown.     These  are  green, 
and  when  ripe  sour,  and  they  finally  become 
yellow.     This  appears  to  be  Sagus  farinifera, 
Sumatra  and  Malacca,  Dr.  W.  Jack,  in  his 
notice  of  ths  Sagus  lavis,  says  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  is  genei-ally 
surrounded  by  numerous  smaller  and  youngei* 
plants  which  spring  up   around  it  after  the 
manner  of  tho  plantain  or  Musa  sapientum. 
The  stem,  which  is  about  as  thick  as  that 
of  the    cocoanut   tree,  is  annulated   by  the 
vestiges  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and  the  upper 
part  is  commonly  invested  with  their  wither- 
ed sheaths.    The  leaves   resemble  those  of 
the   cocoanut,    grow    more    erect,    and  ai*e 
much  moro  persistent,  so  that  the  foliage  has 
not  the  same  tufty  appearance,  but  has  the 
more   graceful   ascending   curve  of  tliat  of 
the  Sagus  farinifera  ;    they  are  pinnate,  un- 
armed ;  the  leaflets  linear,  acute,  cariuate,  and 
smooth.     That  tree  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
years  incoming  to  maturity,  the  fructification 
then  appears,  and  it  soon  after  decays  and 
dies.   The  inflorescence  is  terminal  ;  several 
spadices  rise  from  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
enveloped  in  sheaths  at  their  joint ;  and  alter- 
nately branched.     It  is  on  these  branches  that 
the  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced,  and  they 
are  generally  from  five  to  eight  inches  iu 
length.     They  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
closely  imbricated  with  broad  scarioae  scales, 
within  which  is  a  quantity  of  dense  ferugin- 
ous  wool,  in  which  the  minute  flowers  are 
imbedded  and  completely  concealed.     Each 
scale  supports  two  flowers  which  are  herma- 
phrodite, and  scarcely  larger  than  a  grain  of 
turnip-seed.     The  perianth  is  six-leaved,  of 
which  three  are  inferior,  the  leaflets  nearly 
equal.     Stamina  six,  filaments  very  short  ; 
anthers    long,    two-celled.       Ovaria    three, 
connected  together  in  the  middle,  each  mo- 
nesporus.    Style  none,  stigma  small.    Fruit 
single,  nearly  globular,  somewhat  depressed 
at  the  summit  but  with  a  short,  acutfi  mucre 
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or  point  in  the  centre  ;  it  is  covered  with 
saia  which  are  imbricated  from  the  top  to 
th»  bottom,  and  are  shining  of  a  gt'eenish 
sUiw  colour,  of  a  rhomboidal  shape,  and  with 
a  loDgitadinal  farrow  down  their  middle. 
Below  the  scales  the  rind  is  of  a  spoogj  con* 
aiiteace  ;  and  the  frait  contains  a  single  seed, 
of  nther  an  irreg^ular  shape  ;  and  having  the 
ombilicns  situated  lateral Iv  a  little  above  the 
base  of  tiie  frait.  The  progress  of  the  fruit 
to  maturity  is  very  slow  ;  and  is  said  to 
oecQpj  about  three  years  from  the  first  ap- 
pearing of  the  spadices  to  the  final  ripening 
of  ihd  fruit.  Daring  the  period  of  infiores- 
eenoe,  the  branches  of  the  spadix  are  brown, 
and  apparently  quite  bai^.  Afterwards  a 
onaber  of  small  green  knobs  appear  above 
the  brown  scales,  which  grow  enlnrgiDg  till 
tbej  at  length  acquire  ihe  size  of  a  small  apple. 
Bat  few  fruit  come  to  maturity  on  each 
InaciL  In  habit  and  character  this  tree 
rocedes  considerably  from  the  ti'ue  Palmae.  Its 
propagation  by  radical  shoots,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  common  cultivated 
plantain,  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  observed  in 
the  true  palms.  The  terminal  inflorescence 
and  death  of  the  tree  after  fructification  is 
another  peculiarity.  It  is  allied  to  Calamus 
by  its  retroversely  imbricated  fruit. 

This  species  of  the  sago  tree  is  abundant  in 
■any  parts  of  Sumatra  and  at  Malacca,  and 
isempleyed  in  the  preparation  of  sago  for 
food.  Considerable  quantities  aro  made  at  the 
Fegey  Islands,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of 
Susudra,  where  in  fact  it  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sago  of  Siak 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  is  also,  I  believe,  the 
prodace  of  this  species.  At  the  Moluccas 
the  spinous  sort  is  considered  superior  to 
this.  The  Sumatra  plantations  contains  Uiree 
aago  palms,  one  spinous  both  on  the  trunk 
tad  leaves  '*rumbia"  (Sagus  konigii)  ;  one 
fpinons  on  the  leaves  only,  "  sanka  ;"  and 
the  other  without  spines  ^'  bumban,"  which 
appears  to  be  the  female  sago  in  the  Moluccas 
sod  the  sagus  Isvis  of  botanists.  Valentyn 
tajs  the  meal  of  the  female  sigo  does  not 
keep  so  long  as  that  of  the  other  species. 

Manufacture  in  Amboi/na, — The  native 
sMide  of  preparing  sago,  which  comes  entirely 
within  their  reach  and  understanding,  was 
taagfat  to  the  Ambo}mese  by  Romphius.  Be- 
fore his  time  the  Amboynese  like  the  natives 
at  this  day  at  various  places  on  Coram  and 
Bom,  and  also  elsewhere  as  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra,  used  the  sago  mixed  witii  the  ela. 
The  recollection  of  Rumphius  amongst  the 
Amboynese,  was  long  continued,  accompanied 
by  a  true  recognition  of  the  value  of  this  roost 
oeoessary  mode  of  preparmg  an  article  of  food 
has  so  bountifully  bestowed. 
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A  good  dago  tree  produces  about  25  turoang 
of  meal,  which  being  sold  at  from  0*75  to 
0*80  k.  gives  the  manufacturer  a  good  profit. 
The  natives  of  the  Moluccas  prepare  the 
meal  in  different  ways,  chiefiy  liowever,  as 
a  hard  bi*ead,  which,  if  kept  dry,  may  be 
preserved  as  long  as  ship's  biscuits,  and  is 
called  sago  '^  lamping."  The  meal  after  hav- 
ing been  dried  for  two  or  three  days  is  sifted 
until  it  becomes  tolerably  fine  but  remains 
somewhat  adhesive.  It  is  then  formed  into 
small  fiat  cakes  which,  to  the  number  of  7  or 
8,  are  placed  in  a  mould  of  red  earth  and 
baked  to  the  proper  degree. 

The  sago  bornek  or  Borne  the  granular  sago, 
is  dried  for  a  shorter  period,  then  sifted,  and 
shaken  by  two  men  in  a  piece  of  cloth  until 
it  granulates.  It  is  then  smeared  with  fresh 
cocoanut  oil  and  heated  in  an  iron  pan  (tatyu) 
until  it  attain  a  certain  degree  of  hardness, 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

A  third  mode  of  preparation  is  the  sago 
tetu-pala.  The  meal  is  aired  until  it  become 
red,  when  it  is  sifted,  and  stuffed  into  an 
entire  fresh  bamboo,  which  is  placed  in  differ- 
ent rows  above  a  fire  until  it  bursts  and  the 
sago  is  roasted.  Sago  thus  prepared  may  be 
preserved  a  long  time  if  kept  diy. 

The  fourth  mode  is  the  "  sago  buksona.*' 
The  meal  is  mixed  with  grated  sautang  kalapa, 
sagar,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  enveloped 
in  young  sago  leaves,  and  boiled  in  water. 

To  make  the  "  sago  bagea  or  kwee  bagea,'' 
the  meal,  after  being  dried  in  the  ftir  to  redn^s, 
is  sifted,  mixed  with  fresh  kanari  kernels  and 
then  baked  in  young  sago  leaves.  "  Sago 
baruwo"  are  small  sago  cakes  of  different 
forms.  The  "  sago  sinale"  is  the  meal  baked 
to  a  cake  in  a  pot.  The  **  sago  uha"  is  the 
meal  enveloped  in  fresh  sago  leaves  and  baked 
on  the  fire.  **  Sago  kalapa,"  like  the  leraping, 
is  baked  in  moulds  and  mingled  -with  mudi 
grated  santang  kalapa  ;  the  outside  is  smeared 
with  gula  areng,  and  it  is  eaten  warm.  Sago 
kalapa  is  even  preferred  by  Europeans  to 
bread  at  breakfast,  and  ranked  as  a  dainty. 
"  Papeda,"  ^*  sago  bubur  or  pap"  is  prepared 
in  the  same  way  as  arrowroot. 

Moluccas. — With  the  native  of  Moluccas, 
over  and  above  extracting  fi*om  it  a  wholesome 
and  abundant  ai*ticle  of  food,  no  part  of  the  sago 
tree  is  lost  or  sufilered  to  remain  unappropriat- 
ed. The  branches,  dried  and  cut  to  lengths  of 
6  to  10  feet,  and  in  the  state  called  gaba  gabo, 
soon  gain  a  fine  brown,  shining  colour ;  the 
hard  shell  preserves  the  spongy  interior  from 
destruction  when  it  is  not  exposed  to  rain  and 
humidity.  The  houses  are  partly  and  some- 
times wholly  made  of  gaba  gaba ;  the  best 
are  those  of  which  the  framework  is  of  wood 
and  the  sides  of  gaba  gaba.     The  branches 
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liaTiDg  a  concave  and  a  convex  side  are 
fastened  to  each  other  bj  small  pins,  and 
make  as  good  a  wall  as  planks.  Instead  of  a 
wall  round  the  yard  they  also  us*^  the  gaba 
gaba,  which  is  made  to  rest  on  a  low  frame 
work  or  foundation  of  stone,  and  is  protected 
above,  by  a  little  atap  copping.  The  gaba 
gaba  placed  on  a  wooden  framework  gener- 
ally lasts  from  10  to  15  years.  The  leaves 
of  the  tree,  while  still  green,  ai*e  made  into 
atap,  and  serve  to  cover  dwellings.  When 
well  laid  on  they  last  about  7  years.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  furnishes  a  valuable  fuel.  The 
stalk  of  the  leaf  gives  the  well  known  '*  sapu 
lidi,"  like  that  of  the  cocoanut  and  gomuti. 
The  hard  rind  or  bark  of  the  thicker  or 
lower  side  of  the  branch -stem  is  made  into  a 
kind  of  bucket  called  gururn,  in  which  the 
saguwero  liquor  is  collected.  From  the 
•xtramity  of  the  branch,  while  it  is  yet  very 
young  and  green,  they  prepare  a  kind  of  kadas 
which  is  used  for  the  sails  of  native  vessels 
and  of  orembaai,  and  also  for  making  the 
thick  and  middling  sails  called  ayia  ayia.  The 
root  of  the  tree  which  has  been  cut  down 
produces  new  shoots,  and  is  therefore  not 
dug  out.  The  Moluccas  produce  five  kinds  of 
sago  trees,  viz.,  sagu-ihur,  with  all  its  leaves 
depending  and  full  of  thorns  ;  saga-tuni  with 
horizontal  leaves  and  less  thorny  ;  sagu-molat, 
entirely  divested  of  thorns  ;  sagu-makanaru, 
with  leaves  somewhat  bent  down,  and  sagu- 
rottan,  like  the  last,  but  with  a  stem  much 
higher  than  the  other  kinds.  Forrest  and  his 
crew,  during  the  voyage  in  the  Tartar  Galley 
lived  much  on  sago,  and  his  experiences  as  an 
actual  sago«eater  in  the  Moluccas,  enable  him 
to  speak  with  knowledge  and  discration.  The 
following  remarks  by  him  will  therefore  com- 
plete the  notices  of  sago  in  the  M  ol  uccas.  One 
tree  will  produce  from  two  to  four  hundred 
weight  of  flour.  I  have  often  found  large 
pieces  of  the  sago  tree  on  the  sea  shore, 
drifts  from  other  countries.  The  sago  thus 
steeped  in  the  salt  water,  had  always  a  sour 
disagreeable  smell  ;  and  in  this  state,  I  dare 
say,  the  wild  hogs  would  not  taste  it.  The 
leaf  of  the  sago  tree  makes  the  best  coveriug 
for  houses,  of  all  the  palm  kind.  Those 
trees  of  the  palm  kind,  have  all  a  heart  like 
what  is  called  the  cabbage  tree ;  even  the 
head  of  the  common  ratan  has  a  small  cabbage, 
of  which  I  have  eat.  The  sago  tree  thatch 
will  last  seven  years.  Coverings  of  the  nipa 
leaf  or  cooimon  atap,  from  the  nipa  fruticans, 
such  as  they  use  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  will  not  last  half  the  time.  When 
81^0  trees  are  cut  down,  fresh  ones  sprout  up 
from  the  roots.  In  Europe,  sago  is  seldom  or 
never  seen  but  in  a  granulated  state.  To 
bring  it  into  this  state  from  the  flour,  it  must 
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be  first  moistened,  and  passed  through  a  sieve 
into  a  very  shallow  iron  pot  held  over  a  fire, 
which  enables  it  to  assume  a  globular  foiin. 

Thus,  grained  sago  is  half-baked,  and  will 
keep  long.  The  pulp  or  powder,  of  -which 
it  is  made,  will  also  keep  long,  if  precwrved 
from  the  air,  but,  if  exposed,  it  presently  tarns 
sour. 

The  Papua  oven,  for  this  flour,  is  made  of 
earthenware.  It  is  generally  nine  inches 
square,  and  about  four  deep :  it  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a  partition  parallel  to 
its  sides.  £ach  of  those  pai'ts  is  subdivided 
into  eight  or  nine,  about  an  inch  broad  ;  so 
the  whole  contains  two  rows  of  cells,  about 
eight  or  nine  in  a  row.  When  the  cell  is 
broad,  the  sago  cake  is  not  likely  to  be  well 
baked  ;  the  best  sized  cell  is  such  as  would 
contain  an  ordinary  octavo  volume  upon  its 
edge.  When  they  are  of  such  a  size,  the 
cakes  will  be  properly  baked,  in  the  following 
manuer.  The  oven  is  supposed  to  have  at  its 
bottom  a  round  handle,  by  which  the  baker 
turns  the  cells  downward  upon  the  flre.  When 
sufficiently  heated,  it  is  turned  with  the  mouths 
of  the  cells  up,  and  then  rests  upon  the  handle 
(which  is  now  become  the  bottom)  as  on  a 
stand.  When  the  oven  is  heating,  the  baker  is 
supposed  to  have  prepared  his  flour,  by  break- 
ing the  lumps  small,  moistening  it  with  water, 
if  too  dry,  and  passing  it  once  or  twice  through 
a  sieve,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  any  parts 
that  look  black  or  smell  sour.  This  done,  he 
fills  the  cells  with  the  flour,  lays  a  bit  of  clean 
leaf  over,  and  with  his  finger  presses  the  flour 
down  into  the  cell,  then  covers  all  up  with 
leaves  and  puts  a  stone  or  piece  of  wood  at 
top,  to  keep  in  the  heat.  In  about  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  this  will  be  sufficiently  baked, 
according  to  their  thickness  ;  and  bread  thus 
baked,  will  keep,  several  years  ;  kept  for 
twelve  months,  vermin  did  not  affect  it.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mix  a  little  salt  with  the 
flour. 

Sago  bread,  fresh  from  the  oven,  eats  jost 
like  hot  rolls.  Forrest  grew  very  fond  of  it 
as  did  both  h\fi  officers.  If  the  baker  hit  his 
time  the  cakes  will  be  nicely  brovmed  on  each 
side.  It  the  heat  be  too  gre$f,  the  corners  of 
the  cakes  will  melt  into  a  jelly,  which,  when 
kept,  becomes  hard  and  horny  ;  and,  if  eat 
fresh  proves  insipid.  When  properly  baked, 
it  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  state,  between  raw 
and  jellied.  A  sago  cake,  when  hard,  requii^ 
to  be  soaked  in  water,  befora  it  be  eaten,  it 
then  softens  and  swells  into  a  curd,  like  biscuit 
soaked  ;  but  if  eat  without  soaking  (unless 
fresh  from  the  oven)  it  feels  disagreeable,  like 
sand  in  the  mouth.  Agriculturo  is  neglect- 
ed in  a  country,  where  the  labour  of  five  men» 
in  felling  sago  trees,  beating  the  flour,  f  nd 
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inaiiBtlj  baking  the  bread  will  maintain   a    commences  generally  at  about  the  age  of  6  or 


knadred  ;  ray  crew  says  Fondest,  would  have 
preferred  rice ;  and  when  my  small  stock  of 
noe^  which  I  carried  from  Balambangan,  was 
Bar  expended,  I  have  heard  them  grumble, 
lod  siy  oumti  makan  roti  Papua,   "  we  must 
aooD  eat  Papua  bread.**     But  as  I  took  all 
opportooities  of  baking  it  fresh,  being  almost 
cootioualiy  in  port,  they  were  very  well  con- 
tented.   The  sago  bread  intended  for  imme- 
diate use,  need  not  be  kept  so  long  in  the 
OTea  as  what  is  intended  for  sea  use,  in  which 
it  may  be  said  to  resem1[>Ie  biscuit.     I  have, 
he  says,  often  reflected  how  well  Dampier, 
Farsel,  Roggewein,  and  many  other  circum- 
urigatoTB   might  have  fared,  when  passing 
this  way  in  distress  for  provisions,  had  they 
known  where  to  find  the  groves  of  sago  trees, 
irith  which  most  islands  here  in  low  latitudes 
iboand  ;  Morty,  near  Giloio  especially.  Fresh 
bread  made  of  sago  flonr,  and  the  kima  (a  large 
shell  fish  like  a  cockle)  would  have  been  no 
bad  support  among  the  Moluccas.     The  kima 
is  foaud  in  abundance,  of  all  sizes,  at  low 
water,  during  spring  tides,  on  the  reefs  of 
coral  rocks.  From  experience,  I  equal  says  he, 
the  fresh  baked  sago  bread  to  wheat  bread  ; 
aod  the  kima  stewed,  is  as  good  as  most  fish, 
Qor  does  one  tire  of  it ;  but  it  must  be  stewed 
sometime,  or  it  will  not  be  tender.     Its  roe 
will  sometimes  weigh  six  pounds  ;  the  fish 
ilto^ether,  when  cleared  of  the  shell,  weighing 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds. 

Tke  Sago  of  Sumatra. — The  Singapore 
QiroQicle  mentions  that  low  marshy  situa- 
tioos  shut  out,  but  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  aea,  aod  well  watered  by  fresh  water  seem 
sMst  prodoctive.  The  soil  in  such  situations 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet  is  generally  a 
Saecid  mould,  composed  chiefly  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  and  extremely  pervious  to 
water ;  below  the  above  depth  a  stratum  of 
Btfine  formation  generally  ei^ists.  According 
to  Sir  Stamford  Raflles,  in  Java  this  tree  is 
fdofid  only  in  a  few  low  marshy  situations, 
ail  of  them  being  deep  bogs,  next  to  impas- 
able  to  one  nnaccustomed  to  such  walking, 
and  the  preparation  of  sago  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  the  places  we  have  mentioned  is 
▼ery  similiar,  eatting  down  and  burning  the 
joagle  is  aU  the  preparation  required  previous 
to  planting  the  palm,  at  about  6  fathoms 
^^  which  is  best  done  from  the  seed,  a 
null  black  nut,  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's 
egg.  Plantations  have  been  tried  from  the 
iQckera,  hot  the  injury  sustained  by  their 
roots  in  the  separation  from  the  parent  stem 
baa  iavariably  retarded  their  gi*owth  above  a 
ycir.    From  seven  to  ten  years  is  the  time  it 


7  years  ;  after  this  period,  it  gradually  loses 
its  moisture,  and.is  no  longer  fit  for  sago  when 
the  tree  comes  into  bearing.     Sago  is  culti- 
vated iu  large  patches,  divided  into  lots  the 
property  of  individuals,  and  as  much  as  one 
man,   his  wife   and   family   choose   to  look 
after  :  which  is  not  so  much  as  they  could,  if 
they  would,  attend.     One  man  as  above  can 
manage   100  fathoms   square,  upon  this  he 
plants  400  seeds,  and  subsists  himself  for  the 
first  6  or  7  years  on  his  means,  not  unfre- 
quently   leaving  the  trees   to  take  care  of 
themselves.     Marsden  says,  that  sago  is  but 
little  used  by  the  Sumatrans,  and  Crawfurd 
presumes  that  in  this,  or  the  western  part  of 
the  Archipelago,  the  sago  palm  is  an  exotic. 
It  does  not  seem*  to  exist  in  the  native  wild 
state  to  the  westward  of  Borneo.     The  best 
sago  produced  in  the  western  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  is  from  the  islands  of  Appong 
and  Panjang,  which  form  the  east  bank  of 
Brewer's  Straits  or  properly  Salat  Panjang, 
and  next  in  quality,  is  that  from  the  rivers 
Mandha,   Kataman,   Goung   Egal,  Plandok, 
and  Anak  Sirka,  lying  between  the  Kampar 
and  Indragiri  rivers,  on   Sumatra,  or  Pulo 
Percha,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Malays.     Of 
least  value  is  the  produce  of  the  islands  of 
Burn,  Ungah,  and  Kundor,  in  the  straits  of 
Dryon  or  Salat  Duri.   The  sago  palm  is  found 
in  several  other  places  in  small  quantities,  but 
is  seldom  cut  down  by  the  lazy  possessors 
of  it,  to  whom  it  probably  descended  through 
a  long   line   of  equally   sluggish   ancestors, 
from  some  Inchi  of  Zaman  danlu,  who  had 
better  notions  when  he  planted  it :  each  tree 
throws  out  from   10  to  20  suckers,  which 
increase  so  rapidly  that  the  owner  is  obliged 
to  thin  them  constantly.     A  good  tree  yields 
from  40  to  50  tampin,  and  the  worst  ever 
cut  down  about  25  ;  this  is  on  Appong.     The 
tampin  of  Appong  is  to  that  of  Mandha  as  4 
is  to  5.     It  is  a  rough  measure  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  sago  tree  of  a  conical  form,  20  to 
30  inches  long  with  a  base  of  about  S  inches 
diameter,  both  ends  of  this  are  stuffed  with 
the  refuse  pith  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
farina,  and  the  tampin  of  Appong  holds  on  an 
average  19  pounds  avoirdupois — thus  7  tam- 
pin very  nearly  equal  a  picul  of  133^  lbs. 
avoirdupois.     The  sago  of  each  place,  diffei*s 
but  a  little  in  quality,  100  tampin  of  Appong 
may  always  be  purchased  on  the  spot,  cheap 
or  dear  at  other  places  it  matters  not,  for 
6-1-4  real  or  Sp.  Drs.  5-12,  as  a  Sp.  Dr.  or  a 
real  is  the  same  thing  with  them  and  both  go 
alike  for  244  doit  or  82  cents  of  a  Sp.  Dr. 
of  Singapore.     If  the  person  in  quest  of  sago 


tikes  for  the  tree  to  bear  fruit,  when  planted    take  doits,  they  must  be  of  the  small  kind, 
Cnoi  the  seed  in  the  first  instance  ;  the  pith    but  thick.  At  Mandha,  on  the  same  principle 
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tlie  sarae  number  of  tampins  may  be  had 
for  Sp.  T)rs.  9*61.  Now  the  Appoug  mea- 
sure yields  14  piculs,  29  catties  ;  aud  the 
]SJundha  17  piculs  86  catties  ;  being  a  differ- 
ence against  Appong  of  Sp.  Drs.  2*61,  aud  all 
because  they  say  it  has  been  the  adat  or 
custom  to  sell  it  so. 

One  person  is  sufficient  to  clear  the  under- 
wood away  as  it  grows  up  in  eveiy  lot  of 
100  fathoms  square.     The  whole  family  are 
however  fully  occupied  when  they  cut  down 
the  trees  for   manufacture  which   is  always 
done  on  the  spot  where  the  tree  is  felled.  They 
prepare  the  number  of  tampin   or  measures 
required  for  the  reception  of  the  sago  in  the 
first  instance,  and  put  them  out  to  dry  ;  they 
then  fell  the  tree,  and  split  it  in  halves  by 
means  of  wedges,  build  a  temporary  house 
over  it  and  dig  out  the  pith  with  hoes  made 
from  the  rind  of  the  tree.     They  then  carry 
the  pith  up  into  the  house  ;  the  floor  of  which 
is  latticed  so  close  as  just  to  allow  the  finer 
parts  of  the  medulla  to  pass  through  on  being 
wetted  with  water  and  trodden  by  the  feet. 
Into  this  house  the  produce  of  two  or  three 
trees  is  brought  at  a  time,  and  all  the  finer 
parts  are  carried  down  by  the  water  into  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,    though  3  or  4  feet  in 
diameter,  which  are  cleanly  hollowed  out  and 
left  below  to  receive  it.     In  order  that  no 
wastage  may  take  place,  they  lead  a  mat,  made 
also  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  from  tlie  fioor  of 
the  work -shop  down  into  the  shells  of  the  trees, 
and  this  carries  the  water  without  spilling  any. 
They,  trample  it  until  tlie  water  passes  through 
clear  of  the  farina,  and  then  throw  away  the 
refuse,  merely  keeping  sufficient  to  stuff  the 
ends  of  the  tampin.     By  the  next  day,  the 
medulla  has  settled  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
leaving  the  water  at  the  top  ;  this  is  drawn 
off  and  the  sago  flour  thrown  in  its  wet  state 
into  the  tampin  already  prepared,  and  left  to 
strain  itself :  some  refuse  pith  is  tlien  put  on 
the  end,  before  left  open,  of  the  base  of  the  cone, 
and  the  work  is  done.     The  shell  of  the  tree 
is  cut  up  for  firewood  or  in  slips  and  thrown 
into  the  marsh,  to  facilitate  its  carriage  down 
to  the  boats  waiting   for  it.     This  is  always 
the  sellers  duty.     Sago  once  made  is  obliged 
to  be  kept  wet  or  it  would   spoil  in  a  few 
days  ;  again,  kept  constantly  wet  the  tampin 
leaves  soon  rot  ;  cultivators  cannot  therefore 
keep  a  stock  i*eady,  but  at  great  risk.     They 
have  a  method  of  fi-ying  the  meal  over  the 
fire  called  there  sago  randang,  which  sells  for 
a  real  or  82  cents  of  a  Sp.  Dollar,  for  16  of 
their  gantong  are  equal  to  20  of  Singapore  or 
one  picul.  This,  however,  will  not  keep  long  ; 
as  damp  throws  it  all  intx>  a  glutinous  mass 
and  in  a  short  time  spoils  it.   At  Appong  the 
sago  is  made  by  Orang  Utan  or  people  of  the 
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woods,  who  speak  a  jargon  of  Malay,  are  not 
mahomedans,  and  eat  the  hogs,  deer,  &c.,  ixritii 
which  their  island  abounds.     The  maritime 
Malays  who  visit  them  for  sago,  are  obliged 
to  be  always  upon   their  guard,  and  not  un- 
frequently  wait  two  months  for  a  cargo  of  a 
few  hundred  tampin  ;  if  they  take  money  to 
purchase  they  get  it  much  quicker,  but  re- 
quire additional  caution  in  making  advances. 
Most  of  these  people  are  dependants  of  Siak 
and  Cam  par,  the  chiefs  of  the  former  place 
practising  a  system  of  extortion  and  rapine 
enough  to  induce  any  other  class  of  people  less 
accustomed  to  it   to  desert  the  place  :  some 
manage  to  make  their  escape.  The  cultivators 
in    the  other  places   are  Malays  and   much 
superior,  though  their  exports  are  severally 
less,  aud  trafficing  with  tliem  is  not  so  danger- 
ous or  uncertain.    Appong  has  350  souls  em- 
ployed and  could  produce  3,000  piculs.    This 
would  afford  under  all  the  disadvantages   at 
which  they  sell  it  8p.  Dollars  1,024  per  annum, 
a  sum   quite  adequate  to  the  demands   for 
foreign  luxuries  of  people  who  do  not  eat  rice, 
and  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  woods. 

Siak, — The  people  of  Siak  were  the  chief 
importers  of  sago  into  Malacca,  whence .  erro- 
neously it  got  the  name  of  Siak  sago,  describ- 
ed as  the  best  by  Crawfurd  :  Siak  itself  ex- 
ports no  sago. 

Malays  all  agree  that  the  cultivation  of  sago 
is  the  most  profitable  of  agi'icultural  pursuits, 
not  yielding  even  to  the  cultivation  of  liceby 
Sawas,  for  once  in  bearing  the  trees  are^  ad 
infinitum,  equally  profitable  and  require  little 
or  no  labour.     It  has   been  calculated    that 
the  profits  of  an  English  acre  when  the  trees 
were  once  fit  to  cut  would  amount  on  a  low 
estimate  to  50  pounds  sterling  per  annum 
after  paying  all   expenses.      The  maritime 
Malays,  who  are  almost  the  sole  importers  of 
sago,  are  enabled  generally  to  realize  from  80 
to  120  per  cent,  on  their  cargoes  :  they  are 
seldom  ten  days  at  sea,  and  notwithstanding 
the  occasional  detentions  and  annoyances  they 
experience  in  carrying  on  this  traffic,  must, 
with  few   exceptions,  be  well  recompensed. 
Allowing  an  absence  of  two  months,    in  a 
boat   of  two  eoyan,  and  five  men,  bringing 
back  four  hundred  tampin,  they  have  a  clear 
gain  on  their  return  cargo  of  1 7  to  26  dollars 
according  to  the  state  of  the  market,  giving 
each  person  a  profit  as  wages,  when  sago  is 
in  demand,  of  two  aud  a  half  Spanish  Dollars 
per  month,  and  putting  aside   50  cents  for 
wear  and  tear  of  the  boat,  a  sum  quite  adequate 
for  this  purpose — independent  of  the  prefer- 
ence which   people  bred  up  to  a  sea^faring 
life  generally  give  to  it  over  all  etlier  modes 
of  more  profitable  subsistence,  and  setting 
aside  the  chance  of  a  gain  which  they  have  on 
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ihm  argoes  imported  into  tbe  sago  districts. 
Tto  rude  inhabitants  of  Appoiig,  by  culcula- 
MB  of  their  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of 
stock,  on  a  reduced  scale  coinpareil  with  their 
more  eirilized  and  wealthier  neighbours,  the 
Malftjs  of  ManJha  and  other  places,  have 
cofltoitad  themselves  with  an  average  rate 
iboQt  30  per  cent,  less,  evidently  arising  from 
their  poverty  and  barbarous  condition. 

Fearl  Sago, — The  gi-eater  number  of  'the 

Sin^pore  manufactories  are   placed  on  the 

lit  gixmDd  between  the  basis  of  Pearls  and  Oo 

IiOQg*8  hills  and  the  winding  and  branching 

crecdLs  and  canals  of  the  Singapore  river,  a 

sitoaiioa  admirably  adapted  for  them,  for  the 

craeks  bring  the  sago  boats  up   to  them  in 

front  and  the  hill  supplies  them  from  behind 

vitk  an  abundance  of  pure  water..    To  pro- 

eore  a  eoustant  supply,  wells  are  dug  on  the 

kwer  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  water  is  led 

into  the  manufactories  by  a  succession   of 

wooden  troughs  having  their  bottoms  lined 

witk  day  and  which  are  supported  by  cross 

sticks  £ftstened  at   the  place  of  contact  by 

nttao.     The    essential    features    of   every 

manufactory  are,  the  landing  place  where  the 

lago  is  taken  from  the  boats  to  a  rude  shed, 

where  it  is  removed  from  the  sago  leaves  in 

wliich  it  is  enveloped,  a  second  shed  where  it 

is  parified,  and  the  large  house  where  it  is 

formed  into  pearl  sago.     Besides  the  tables, 

fornaces,  and  bins  required  for  the  sago,  the 

liiter  contains  the   beds,  stools  and  dining 

tables  of  the  workmen,  and  occasionally  heaps 

of  boxea.    Hitherto  it  has  been  an  a  tap  shed 

nMghly  put  together  and  often  only  partially 

cioaed  at  the  sides.     But  some  of  the  more 

wealthy  manufactures  are  now  raising  sub- 

staatial  edifices  of  brick  and  tile,  and  it  is  to  be 

hoped  will  also  introduce  into  their  establish- 

Beats  a  little  attention  to  cleanliness  and 

OMnfort    At  present  the  mass  of  decompos- 

iag  vegetable  matter  which   suiTounds  the 

•bods  produces   a   sour  disagreeable    smell. 

Tbe  sago  leaves  and  refuse  accumulating  in 

some  places  for  the  last  30  years,  have  there 

fonaed  extensive  beds,  spongy  at  the  top  and 

solid  below  six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness. 

The  tampina  having  been  placed  in  heaps 
i&  the  shed,  the  first  step  is  to  open  them, 
Cttt  the  contents  on  a  plank  frame  about  12 
feet  square,  suiTounded  by  a  rim  rising  about 
2  ioehes  from  the  surface.  The  sago,  massed 
together  by  having  remained  compressed  in 
the  tampin,  is  here  broken  up  by  the  common 
ehaokal,  a  kind  of  hoe. 

The  raw  sago  having  been  thus  made  ready 
for  tbe  manufactory,  the  first  process  to  which 
it  is  eabjeeted  b  that  of  a  thorough  washing, 
without  which  it  would  remain  impure  and 
eeloored.    For  this  purpose  strong  tubs  are 


employed,  about  32  inches  deep,  40  inches  in' 
diameter  at  the  top  and  6  inches  more  at  the 
bottom  ;  they  are  bound  by  three  hoops,  each 
formed  of  about  six  thick  rattans  twisted 
together.  A  piece  of  thin  coarse  cloth  is 
fastened  by  its  four  corners  over  each  tub 
when  used,  and  hangs  loosely  into  it.  The 
moist  sago  being  poured  into  this  strainer,  and 
there  broken  and  bruised  by  the  hand,  is 
agitated  until  all  its  fine  particles  pass  through 
the  cloth  and  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tub,  while  the  fragments  of  leaf,  fibre  and 
other  impurities  which  remain  in  the  cloth, 
are  shaken  into  a  round  mass,  which  is  taken 
up  in  a  bowl  and  thrown  aside.  The  rapidity 
and  deftness  witli  which  this  and  all  the  other 
manipulations  are  performed  are  very  striking. 
The  sago  is  next  stirred  about  with  an  oar  for 
about  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  left  to  stand 
for  about  12  hours,  when  the  water  is  ladled 
out,  and  tbe  sago,  which  fills  about  half  the 
tub,  is  removed  to  undergo  the  last  purifying 
process  which  preceiles  the  granulation.  This 
is  performed  in  a  mode  at  once  simple  and 
ingenious,  the  same  principle  being  availed  of 
which  serves  the  gold  and  tin  miners  of  the 
Archipelago  to  clean  the  ore ;  the  more 
precious  matter  happening,  in  all  (hree  cases, 
to  be  heavier  than  that  with  which  it  is 
mixed  ;  and  being  thus  readily  sepaiable  by 
the  action  of  running  water. 

Two  tubs  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  each  other,  and  connected  by 
two  troughs  raised  by  a  framework  above 
them.  These  troughs  are  about  10  inches 
deep,  14  inches  broad  at  the  top  and  11  at  the 
bottom,  one  end  being  closed,  and  the  otlier 
open,  but  having  grooves  in  its  sides  and 
bottom,  like  those  of  a  sluice,,  into  which  a 
series  of  horizontal  pieces  of  wood  or  sticks 
fit,  each  being  about  §ths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the 
breadth  of  the  trough  being  placed  over  the 
grooves  at  the  bottom,  the  shortest  of  the 
sticks  is  pressed  down  u|K>n  it,  and  the  cloth, 
thus  fastened,  is  made  to  hang  down  over  the 
edges  of  the  trough  into  the  tub  below  it.  The 
tub  at  the  other  eud  now  receives  the  sago  to 
about  two-thirds  of  its  depth,  when  it  is  filled 
up  nearly  to  the  top  with  water.  A  man  now 
stirs  up  a  portion  of  the  sago  wiih  an  oar  till 
the  water  obtains  a  milky  appearance,  when 
he  proceeds  to  pour  it  into  the  troughs.  To 
prevent  its  failing  abruptly,  an  inclined  piece 
of  wood,  eight  inches  broad,  is  fixed  across 
the  trough,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  slit 
between  it  and  the  end  of  the  trough.  The 
water  is  poured  on  this,  descends  into  the 
trough,  and  slowly  flowing  to  the  other  end 
deposits  a  portion  of  the  sago  in  its  progi^ess. 
The  suspended  cloth,   becoming   saturated, 
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serves  at  oace  to  maiotain  and  equalize  the 
overflow  of  the  water  into  the  tub  below  it. 
When  the  water  is  poured  in,  the  first  waves 
advance  rapidly  and  cany  away  much  of  the 
sago,  but  those  thatsucceed  deposit  the  greater 
part  of  their  more  solid  contents,  transporting 
into  the  tub  only  the  lighter  fibrous  particles 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  operation  to 
separate  from  the  farina,  and  by  the  time  the 
man  has  performed  a  similar  service  at  the 
other  trough,  and  is  ready  to  pour  a  fresh 
supply  into  the  first,  the  water  flowing  down 
the  cloth  has  lost  its  whiteneits.  This  process 
is  continued  until  the  deposit  rises  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  stick,  when  the  sago  next  to 
it,  which  generally  contains  some  impure 
sediment,  is  taken  up  with  the  fingers  and 
thrown  into  the  tub.  The  second  stick  is  now 
fixed  above  the  first,  a  fold  of  the  cloth  being 
interposed  between  them  to  prevent  any 
liquid  sago  escaping  through  the  seam,  and 
the  operation  goes  on  as  before.  When  the 
milk  in  the  upper  tub  begins  to  grow  shallow, 
it  is  again  filled  up  with  water  and  more  sago 
stirred  up  and  mixed  with  it.  During  the 
interval  and  at  other  more  prolonged  inter- 
ruptions the  water  in  the  troughs  has  some- 
times time  to  deposit  all  its  contents,  the  last 
being  a  fiue  fibrous  matter  which,  if  not 
removed,  would  leave  a  thin  yellow  layer. 
The  surface  is  washed  with  the  hand  until 
this  layer  is  eflaced  and  held  in  suspension. 
When  the  troughs  have  been  gradually  filled 
up  in  the  manner  described,  by  succession  of 
deposits,  and  the  wall  built  up  to  the  top  by 
the  last  stick,  the  sago  is  left  to  consolidate 
for  12  or  14  hours.  The  farina  which  passes 
out  of  the  troughs  in  the  current  is  afterwards 
thrown  into  one  of  the  tubs  whose  contents 
are  to  be  washed  and  deposited  in  their  turn, 
and  some  of  it  may  even  be  destined  to  pass 
through  the  process  many  times  before  it 
sinks  in  the  trough.  In  order  to  give  it  the 
degree  of  dryness  required,  it  is  removed 
from  the  troughs  and  exposed  for  one  day  to 
the  sun  in  lamps  about  a  cubic  foot  in  size, 
which  are  placed  on  tables  standing  in  the 
open  air.  Large  kajaug,  which  are  mats 
made  of  the  leaf  of  the  mang-kwaug,  are 
kept  in  readiness  to  cover  it  when  a  shower 
of  rain  falls.  It  is  next  carried  to  the 
large  shed  where  it  is  thrown  in  a  heap 
on  a  long  table  and  broken  down  into  a  pul- 
verulent state.  It  then  passes  through  an 
oblong  sieve,  30  inches  by  20  inches,  of  which 
the  bottom  is  formed  of  parallel  fibres  from 
the  stem  of  the  cocoanut  leaf,  kept  in  their 
positions  by  strings  which  cross  them  at 
distances  of  about  2  inches.  The  lumps 
which  do  not  pass  through  the  long  interstices 
between  the  fibres  are  thrown  back  i<^^^  ^^^ 
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heap.    The  granulation  or  pearling  now  takes 
place.     The  sifted  sago  ia  placed  in  a  cloth 
of  which  the  ends  are  tied  to  a  long  stick  and 
which  is  kept  expanded  in  a  bag  shape  by  a 
short  cross  stick.     A  horizontal  vibratory 
motion  is  given  to  this,  the  whole  mass  being 
kept  in  constant  agitation,  and  every   part 
successively  driven    along  the  sides  o€    the 
bag.     Some  experience  is  required  in  dry- 
ing the  sago  to  the  proper  degree  prepara- 
tory to  granulation.    If  under-dried  or  over- 
•dried  it  will  not  granulate.    This  lasts  for 
about  a  minute,  when  the  new  granular  sago 
is  again  passed  through  a  sieve  similar  to  the 
preceding  one,  but  the  smaller  grains  w^hich 
pass  through  are  those  which  are  now  reject- 
ed.    Those  that  remain  are  transferred  to  a 
circular  sieve,  of  which  the  bottom  is  formed 
of  fine  stripes  of  bamboo  crossing  each  other. 
The  grains  that  pass  thtt>ugh  the  square  holes 
thus  produced  foi*m  the  pearl  sago  of  com- 
merce in   the  unroasted  state.     Those  that 
are  larger  than  the  holes  are  thrown  back 
into  the  heap  to  run  through  the  same  course 
again.     To  assist  the  men,  the  oblong  sieves 
and  granulating  bag  are  sometimes  suspended 
by  rattans  from  the  rafters  of  the  shed. 

The  roasting  takes  place  in  a  row  of  iron 
pans,  each  about  2^  feet  in  diameter,  which 
are  built  into  a  platform  of  masonry  about 
15  feet  long  and  4  feet  in  breadth,  covered 
with  fiat  tiles.  The  pans  rest  in  an  inclined 
position  partly  against  the  back  of  the  platform 
which  rises  about  a  foot  above  its  level,  and 
partly  on  a  small  prop  of  brickwork  on  the 
right  side,  an  oflishoot  from  the  wall.  Into 
the  top  of  this  prop  a  plate  is  sunk  in  which 
a  cloth  saturated  with  wood  oil  or  Miniak- 
krueng,  is  kept.  Behind  each  pan  is  an  open 
furnace  mouth,  and  a  man  constantly  at- 
tends to  the  fires,  keeping  them  supplied 
with  a  few  billets  of  bakau  wood,  and  re* 
gulating  them  with  a  long  two-pronged 
iron  fork  so  as  to  maintain  a  moderate 
heat.  The  pan  being  gently  rubbed  with  the 
cloth  a  man  who  sits  in  front  of  it  on  a  low 
stool  placed  on  the  platform  pours  into  it  a 
quantity  of  granular  sago.  This  he  slowly 
stirs  for  a  short  time  with  a  wooden  imple- 
ment called  "  weah"  having  a  sharp  curved 
edge.  More  sago  is  poured  in  uutil  it 
amounts  to  about  two  chupa,  when  as  it 
hardens  he  uses  the  weah  more  freely. 
After  about  tliree  minutes'  roasting,  it  is  i*e- 
moved  to  a  table  and  passed  through  a  round 
sieve  similar  to  that  before  described.  The 
grains  that  adhere  to  each  other  are  thrown  * 
aside,  and  those  that  pass  through  form  a 
smoking  heap  which  is  allowed  to  lie  undis- 
turbed for  about  12  hours.  The  grains  are 
about  the  same  size  as  they  were  before  roast- 
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ioj^  aod  some  retain  wholly  or  partially  their 
vlite  and  mealj  appearance,  but  the  greater 
fart  hare  become  translucent  and  glutinous, 
sod  all  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
tn^hnesa,  although  still  soft  This  change 
appears  to  be  brought  about  in  this  way. 
Tbe  wmter  contained  in  the  granules  being 
heated  first  conyerts  the  mealy  starch  iuto  a 
jdly  and  then  escapes  by  evaporation,  leaving 
tbe  jelly  tough.  The  second  tumifaction  drives 
oat  the  remainder  of  the  water.  The  final 
process  is  another  roasting,  which  renders  them 
hud  and  tough,  and  greatly  reduces  their  size. 
The  pearl  sago  thus  prepared  and  fit  for  ex- 
portati<Hi,  is  put  away  in  large  open  bins  ready 
to  be  trsBsferred  to  boxes  or  bags  when  sold. 

This  method  of  making  pearl  sago  appears 
to  have  undergone  no  improvement  or  change 
idiatever  since  it  was  introduced  into  Singa- 
pore in  1819.  It  was  taught  to  the  first 
Chinese  who  tried  it  here,  by  a  woman  who 
came  fr<im  Bukit  Batu,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Siak  &eing  the  large  island  of  Bencolin,  and 
ftmoas  for  its  great  fishery  of  the  trubu,  the 
roe  of  which  is'so  extensively  used.  In  Malac- 
ca, however,  manufactories  had  existed  for 
many  years  before  the  establishment  of  Singa- 
pore. It  is  certain  however  that  Malacca 
derived  the  art  from  Bukit  Batu,  where  it 
originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tmy.  It  was  long  kept  secret,  but  in  Singapore 
it  appears  almost  from  the  first  to  have  been 
conducted  without  any  attempt  at  concealment. 

From  20  to  30  men  are  employed  in  the 
kiger  manufactories,  but  if  their  labours 
were  confined  to  the  making  of  pearl  sago, 
16  men  would  sufiice  for  a  manufactory  such 
u  described  above,  and  they  would  pro- 
dace  about  460  piculs  per  month.  Their 
mges  are,  for  the  roasters  and  the  man  at 
the  troughs  4  dollars,  and  for  the  otlier  men 
2|  to  3  dollars  a  month,  and  they  receive 
ti^  food  besides.  The  original  outlay  is 
probably  from  300  to  400  dollars.  The  profit 
oi  course  varies  greatly  ;  and  the  business 
cannot  be  so  certainly  lucrative  as  has  been 
lometimea  supposed,  since  there  have  been  in- 
staoees  of  failures.  There  were,  about  the  year 
1840,  fifteen  Chinese  manufactories  in  Singa- 
pore, and  two  had  recently  been  commenced 
by  Europeans,  whose  power  to  compete  suc- 
eenfnUy  with  Chinese,  was  doubted,  unless 
they  can  introduce  a  more  pei^fect  washing 
and  grannlatincr  process,  that  adapted  at  pre- 
lent  requiring  so  much  laboar,  and  being 
attended  with  so  raudi  waste,  that  unless  the 
fall  work  be  got  from  the  Chinese  employed, 
&ere  will  be  little  room  for  profit.  The 
Chmeaa  method  of  preventing  all  loss  of 
bboar  which  they  carry  into  most  of  their 
undertakings  is  brought  into  the  sago  concerns 
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also.  One  of  the  principal  shareholdei's  lives  in 
the  manufactory,  and  the  best  workmen  have 
small  shares  in  the  profits  besides  their  wages. 
The  Trade  in  8ago, — A  large  portion  of 
the  sago  imported  into  Singapore  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  marshes  of  Siak  ai^d  Indragiri, 
the  low  island  of  Rantan  containing  the 
most  extensive  plantations.  It  is  purchased 
in  Siak  from  the  Malays  and  Orang  Sakai 
by  Malays,  chiefly  of  Siak  and  Singapore, 
who  i*esort  there  in  small  boats  fbr  the 
purpose.  In  their  hands  its  cost  is  enor- 
mously enhanced,  the  Sakai  selling  it  to 
them  at  about  10  cents  per  picul,  and  they 
selling  it  to  the  Singapore  manufacturers 
at  from  70  cents  to  one  dollar  per  picul.  The 
plantations  belong  to  Malays  who  employ  the 
Sakai  as  serfs  in  planting  them  and  prepar- 
ing the  sago,  allowing  them  one-half  of  the 
produce.  On  this  and  wild  animals  they 
subsist,  and  tbe  sago  which  they  do  not  re- 
quire they  dispose  of  to  Malays  in  barter 
for  cloth,  tobacco,  &c.  The  Malays  admit 
that  by  this  mode  of  dealing  the  sago  does 
not  cost  them  much  more  than  10  cents  per 
picul.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  system 
adopted  in  their  dealings  with  the  Binua 
of  Johore— (Jour.  Ind.  Arch.,  Vol.  i.)  The 
Malays  at  the  Siak  islands,  and  at  the  sago 
plantations  between  Kampar  and  Indragiri 
where  they  have  no  serfs,  sell  the  sago  on  the 
spot  at  about  20  cents  per  picul.  The  price 
obtained  by  the  latter  for  pearl  sago  was  at 
first  6  dollars  per  picul.  Tbe  Singapore 
manufacturers  having  succeeded  in  improving 
its  quality  by  a  more  cai-eful  manufacture, 
and  the  demand  increasing  for  export  to 
Europe,  the  price  rose  in  1824  to  7  dollars. 
This  caused  the  establishment  of  several  new 
manufactories  towards  the  end  of  that  year 
which  at  once  brouf^rht  it  down  to  5\  to  6^ 
dollars.  In  1825  the  supply  exceeded  the 
demand  and  two  of  the  principal  manufactories, 
one  of  which  had  employed  65  men,  were  aban- 
doned, and  the  price  fell  to  4  to  5  dollars.  In 
1 826  it  descended  to  3^  dollars  to  4  dollars, 
and  by  1831  it  was  2^  to  2^  dollars.  In  1838 
it  was  so  low  as  dollar  1^  to  1^.  After  this 
it  rose  again.  In  1845  it  was  about  3  dollars. 
It  is  now  about  2  dollars  6S  cents.,  .nnd  has  for 
several  ^rears  remained  between  2  and  3  dollars. 
The  importations  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  settlement  were  as  follows  : — 


181&— 22lK)at9,quan. 
tity  not  ascertained. 
1820—5,684  piculs. 
1821—10,694. 
1822—11,445. 
1823 — no  imports. 


1824—11.669. 

1825-25,612. 

1826—21,666. 
1826-27—17,768. 
182728—16,205. 
182829^15,818. 


The  following   tables,    furnished    by    the 
Honorable  the  Resident  Cf»\mcillor,  will  show 
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the  state  of  the  trade  for  the  last  five  years 
as  far  as  the  records  of  the  Office  of  Registry 
of  exports  and  imports  can  be  relied  on, 
having  been  carefully  prepared  by  Deputy 
Registrar,  Mr.  Holloway.  The  average  of 
the  exports  for  that  period  is  about  16,000 
piculs  of  sago  flour  and  24,000  piculs  of 
pearl  sago,  or  a  total  annual  export  of  40,000 
piculs,  of  the  value  on  the  spot,  at  present 
prices,  of  100,000  dollars  : — 

Imports  during  the  year  1847-48. 


RAW  SAGO. 

Piculs. 

Bundles. 

From  Borneo 

33,653} 
30 

•  • 

880. 
640 

279,954 

Cochln-China 

Sumatra  .........-.--...-• tt- 

266,160 

300 

3,360 

JaTa,  R.  B.  L.  and  Sombawa. . 
Malaoca  and  Pinans 

Celebes 

Other  Islands  and  places 

151,653 

35,103| 

700,317 

PEARL  SAGO. 
From  other  Islands  and  places 

1,673 

•  . 

Exports  during  the  year  1847-48. 


To  Calcutta 

Malaoca  and  Pinang 

New  South  Wales 

United  Kingdom 

Malabar  Coast 

China. 

Borneo 

Jara,  R.  B.  L.  and  Sombawa. 

Manlmain 

Other  Islands  and  places 

France 

North  America 

Ceylon.. 

Coromandel  Coast 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bremen  including  Hamburgh. 

Manilla 

Cochin-china 

Mauritius 

Denmark 

Malayan  Peninsula 


Sago 
Pearl. 


Piculs. 

1,596 
1,356 
758-34 
14,670-71 
1,934 
340 
13 
40 
31 
4 
10518 
740 
133 
l,507i 

127 

3.805-47 

593-84 

15 

30 

1,213 

14 


28.731*94 


Sago 
Flour. 


Piculs. 

•  • 

13 

1,263 
37,677*46 


22-50 
195 

•  • 

10 
268 


38,103*54 


Imports  during  the  years  1842-3—1846-7* 
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From  Neigh-) 
bouring  > 
Islands. ) 

Borneo 

Sumatra.... 

Rhio 

£.C.Penin. 
suhi 

Celebes 

Bfalacca.... 


1842-43 

1843-44 

1844-45 

1845-46 

8 

8 

t 

8 

• 

•o 

•o 

'3 

^ 

S 

d 

d 

d 

g 

0 

a 

0 

9 

o 

0Q 

00 

flQ 

0 

•  • 

16.430 

24.450 

45,122 

114,738 

134.600 

119.380 

339.900 

180,400 

■  • 

201.910 

176,910 

232,200 

195,079 

•  • 

•  • 

700 

350 

•  • 

1,300 

■  • 

m  • 

1,160 

5,300 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

*  • 

. . 

•  • 

1,300 

352,840 

331,440 

616,722 

495,507 

1846-47 


jv 
3 


125,500 

113,980 

288,192 

3,980 

100 

100 

3,500 

536,362 


PEARL  SAGO. 

1842-43 

1843-44 

• 

1844-46 

1846-46 

1846-47 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

PiCDis. 

Picata. 

From  Pins  ng.. 

Malacca. 

Neighbouring 
Islands.... 

Borneo 

Rhio 

100 
60 

710 
665 

•  • 

•80 
640 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

1.667 
400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

126 

■  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  m 

1.21»* 
I.IOO 
S80 

1,416 

1,630 

1.967 

126 

«.«i7i 

Exports  for  1842-43—1846-47  :— 


1843-43 

1843-44 

1844*46 

1846-46 

ia4«.49 

SAOO  FLOUR. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

PicttU. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

To  Pinang 

Great  Britain 
Mauritius.... 
Foreign  Eu- 
rope  

China. 

Malacca. 

Manilla. 

Java ». 

20 

3,813 
13 

678 

. . 

•  • 

13,697 

• . 

370 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 
a  • 

•  • 

3.401 

■  • 

150 
3.000 

6 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

10 

23.765 
7 

136 
48 

38 

60 

646 

18 

8.986-08 
10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

30 

.  • 

Calcutta 

4,483 

14,067 

6.666 

34.617 

9,035^08 

1843-43 

1843.44 

1044-46 

1846-46 

lU6.4r 

PEARL  SAOO. 

Picnls. 

Piculs. 

PicttSl. 

Piculs. 

Picula. 

ToPlnang 

(Calcutta. 

Great  Britain 

Mauritius.... 

MsniUa 

Foreign  Eu- 
rope ...... 

United  States 

China. 

Jara. 

Madras 

Ceylon 

Bombay 

Malaott. 

Siam 

Cochin-China 

EastCoastPe- 
ninsula. 

Arabia. 

Neighbonring 
Islands.... 

Rangoon. .... 

New      South 
Wales.... 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope 

416 

311 

18,658 

439 

337 

2,713 
693 
348 
954 
160 
11 
144 
20 
300 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

U9 

1.066 

8.641 

117 

110 

3,313 

•  • 

606 
123 
300 
36 
169 
. . 

100 

•  • 

•  • 

9  m 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

81 

1.1 98 

8.663 

307 

416 

4.016 
370 
219 

37 
176 

60 
964 

36 

«  • 
•  • 

5 

17 

6 

306 

2.170 

13.460 

345 

349 

3,78 1 

361 

469 

68 

636 

!»♦ 

105 

7- 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

30 

•  • 

•  • 

760 

3.031-71 

30,73318 

70 

638 

2.960  31 

476-36 

639 

6 

636 

133 

807-74 

36 

337 

46 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

Mo-ec 

63 

35,306 

13,837 

16.438 

19.768i 

40I.764-8S 

RAW  SAGO. 
ToBomea.... 

. . 

* . 

. . 

. . 

Bundles 
100 
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Sago  is  not  an  article  which  can  ever  dis* 
place  the  cereals,  or  which  should  be  any- 
where substituted  for  them,  but  it  ought  to 
be  produced  in  an  exportable  state  at  such 
a  price  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes,  whenever  a  diminution  in  the  supplies 
of  rice  or  corn  deprives  them  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  their  ordinary  food.  This  could 
easily  be  accomplished  by  Europeans  pos- 
sessed of  a  little  mechanical  skill,  who  would 
combine  manufactories  and  plantations,  ^lld 
thus  save  the  present  enormous  waste  of 
^  i  labour  and  raw  matei-tal,  25  cents  per  picul 
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iMoi  to  be  about  the  natural  price  of  sago 
iloor  properly  prepared  at  the  plantation  for 
exportation,  and  this  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
]0  poonds  for  a  penny.  The  poor  Sukai  get 
only  aboat  a  half  penny  for  that  quantity. 

Singapore  itself  is  well  adapted  for  sago. 
There  are  oonaiderable  tracts  of  marshy  land 
It  pneent  lying  waste,  in  all  of  which  sago 
wonld  grow  well,  for  it  is  in  the  very  same 
kind  of  toil  that  it  flourishes  in  the  neighbour- 
ifif^  islands  along  the  Sumatra  coast.  Arrow 
ind  otiier  roots  yielding  starch  are  now 
cultivated  with  profit^  and  as  one  manufactory 
will  serve  for  the  preparation  of  all  the 
nrieties  of  farina,  it  would  be  found  advan- 
tigiOQs  to  unite  the  culture  of  these  roots 
vith  that  ofaago.  As  all  the  marsh  Valleys  in 
the  island  are  bounded  by  low  hill  ranges, 
tnetBof  land  adapted  for  the  purpose  could 
nUWj  be  selected. 

Forrest  states  the  average  produce  of  a 
Moiocca  tree  to  be  336  pounds,  but  Bumphius 
■akes  it  from  600  to  800  pounds,  and  accord- 
iB|[  to  the  writer  in  the  '  Singapore  Chro- 
aide,*  who  seems  to  have  paid  great  attention 
Is  Ihe  subject,  good  Sumatra  trees  yield  from 
760  to  9S0  pounds,  and  the  very  worst  475. 
Perhaps  therefore  700  pounds  may  be  assumed 
Stan  average  for  the  Sumatra  trees,  which  at 
10  feet  apart  (the  distance  stated  by  Forrest 
sad  followed  by  Crawfurd)  would  give  about 
SOO,000  pounds  for  the  harvest  from  one  acre, 
sad,  allowing  that  the  harvests  are  16  years 
■liart,  and  not  seven  as  Forrest  assumes,  this 
win  give  an  annual  average  produce  of  about 
30,000  pounds.  We  believe  however  that  5 
«r6  feet  ia  about  the  average  distance  of  the 
Inge  stems  in  the  Sumatra  forests.  When  a 
pisatation  has  once  arrived  at  maturity  there 
viU  be  a  constant  harvest,  because  the 
■•Isral  mode  of  growth  secures  a  continual 
ftceession  of  new  plants  from  the  time  those 
im  planted  have  begun  to  extend  their  roots, 
^  thiB  Bttccesaion  can  be  regulated  by  the 
bife  in  any  way  the  planter  desires.  The 
tigo  tree  when  cut  down  and  the  top  severed 
te  it,  ia  a  cylinder  about  20  inches  in 
Aneter  and  15  to  20  feet  in  height.  If  we 
■■nae  20  inches  by  15  feet  to  be  an  average 
^  the  contents  will  be  nearly  26  bushels, 
lid  allowing  one-half  for  woody  fibre  there 
irittfemaia  13  bushels  of  starch,  which  agrees 
"•y  elosely  with  our  previous  calculation, 
fM  peoads  being  equivalent  to  1  ^  bushels. 
^■17  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  rate 
if  ttja  produce,  if  it  be  considered  that  three 
*Mi  yield  more  nutritive  matter  than  an 
*^^  wheat,  and  six  trees  more  than  an 
*t>i  ^  potatoes.  An  acre  of  sago,  if  cut 
^^^  ■!  one  harvest,  will  yield  5,220  bushels 
*  MttnehaB  163  acres  of  wheat,  so  that, 
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according  as  we  allow  7  or  1 5  years  for  the 
growth  of  a  tree,  an  acre  of  sago  is  equal  iu 
annual  produce  to  23  or  10  acres  of  wheat. — 
Jour,  of  ihe  Indian  Archipelago,  Vols,  i ;  iii. 
No.  V,  May  1849,  pp.  288  to  313  ;  Bennetts 
Ceylon  ;  Low*s  Sarawah,  p.  39  ;  Forres fs 
Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  p.  42  ;  Crawfurd, 
His.  Ind.  Archipelago,  Vol.  i,  pp.  386,  393  ; 
Hogendorpy  Coup  d'  €Eil  sur  Java  ;  Dam- 
pier,  Voyages,  Vol,  i,  pp.  310,  311;  Eum- 
phius,  Nat.  Aist.  Amboinensis,  Vol.  i,  p. 
80.  ;  St  John^s  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.  i, 
pp.  129-30  ;  Wallace,  Archipelago,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  66  ;  Roxburgh,  Flor.  Indiea,  Vol.  ; 

Voigt,  Hortus  Suburbanus  Calcuttensis  ; 
Poole's  Statistics  of  Commerce  ;  Seeman  on 
Palms  ;  Madras  Exhibition  of  1 855  ;  Juries 
Reports  ;  Report  of  the  Madras  Central 
Committee  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  ;  Dr. 
Pringle  ;  Griffith,  Palms  ;  Dr.  Mason,  Te- 
nasserim  ;  Morrison,  Compendious  Descrip* 
tion  ;  CrawjurdiS  Dictionary  of  ihe  Archi- 
pelago, p.  372  ;  Dr.  IV,  Jach,  Malayan  Mis- 
cellanies published  at  Bencoolen  ;  Valentyn, 
Ouden  N  O.  J.  ;  Af.  de  Steur's  Tijdschrift. 
Neer  X.,  Ind.  8th  year,  Srd  part,  p.  367  ; 
Singapore  Chronicle ;  Malayan  Miscellanies, 
See  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  Food,  Sago,  Sagus 
Isevis. 

SAGOWANI,  Hind.  Dsemia  extensa  ? 
R.  Brown. 

SAGRA.  To  one  of  the  families  which 
bring  up  the  rear  of  the  Coleoptera,  belongs 
Sagra  purpurea,  found  on  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum  ;  S.  lugubris  in  Ceylon,  is  found  on 
the  castor  oil  plant,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
Coleoptera  of  Hong  Kong. 

SAGRI,  an  Aifghan  tribe  in  the  country 
between  the  plains  of  Peshawar  and  the  Salt 
Range  at  Kala  Bagh.  The  Sagri  Patau 
tribe  dwell  below  the  Ehuttuk.  The  tribe 
continued  entirely  independent  of  the  Sikhs. 
They  hold  the  country  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  for  nearly  30  miles  above  Kala 
Bagh,  and  also  possess  it  on  the  opposite 
bank  as  high  as  the  plain  commencing  at 
Hassan  Abdal.  They  are  shepherds,  and 
have  numerous  flocks.  The  number  of  the 
Khuttuk  tribe  is  variously  stated  at  6,000 
and  8,000  armed  men. — Burnes*  Kabul,  p. 
105 ;  Papers,  East  India,  Cabul  and 
Affghanistan,  1859,  p.  21. 

SAGU,  Mal.,  also  Sagu-Chawal,  Hind., 
also  Sagu-dana,  Hind.    Sago. 

SAGUERUS,  see  Gomuto,  Sagus. 

SAGU  EI  R,  palm -wine  of  the  Arenga  sac- 
charifera.  It  is  as  intoxicating  as  ordinary 
beer  or  cider. 

SAGUERUS  RUMPHII,  Roxb,,  syn.  of 
Arenga  saccharifera,  LabilL 

SAGUL,    Mahr.      Horse    raddish  tree. 
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SABA-MAKANA. 


Ilypera&thera    moringa.       Sagul-ke-jlwr-ki- 
jar.     Its  root 

SAGrUN,  Hind.  Tectona  grandis. 

SAGUS  FARINIPEBA,  Qcertn. 

Sagiifl  Ruraphii,  WSlde,     I  Mctroxylon  sagua,  Konig. 
S.  spinoaua,  Roxb,  \ 

This  sago  palm  is  a  native  of  the  peniu- 
sula  of  Malacca  and  of  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago. Its  pith  is  made  into  sago  flour, 
which  is  the  staff  of  life  of  the  people  of  the 
Moluccas.  The  seeds  are  generally  abortive 
and  it  propagates  itself  by  suckers  from  the 
roots  of  the  old  trees.  Hnrtwig  says  that  it 
foims  large  forests,  grows  at  first  slowly  and 
is  covered  with  thorns,  but  so  soon  as  its  stem 
is  formed,  it  shoots  speedily  to  its  full  height 
of  ten  yards,  with  a  girth  of  five  or  six  feet. 
The  tree  is  felled  before  the  fruit  begins  to 
fonn  as  otherwise  the  farina  would  be  ex- 
hausted. Cossus  saguarius,  a  large  lamelli- 
form  beetle,  found  in  the  pith  of  the  sago 
palm,  is  considered  by  the  natives  a  great 
delicacy. — Roxb.  ;  Voigi  ;  Hartwig, 

SAGUS  KONIGII,  syn.  of  Metroxylon 
sagus. 

SAGUS  L^VIS,  Rumph. 

Sagua  inermiB,  Roxh. 
True  sngo  palm,         Eno.  )  Rambiya,  Malay. 

This  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Borneo  and 
the  Moluccas.  The  stem,  which  is  from  16 
to  20  years .  in  attaining  maturity,  is  as  thick 
as  that  of  the  cocoauut  tree.  The  petioles 
and  spathes  unarmed.  This  palm  furnishes 
most  of  the  sago  sent  to  Europe. — G'Shaugh- 
nessp,  p.  640  ;  Roxh,^  iii,  623  ;  Eng^  Oyc,  ; 
Voigl,  639. 

SAGUT-KE-JHAE  KI  JAB,  Hind. 
root  of  Hyperanthera  moringa. 

SAG  WAN,  Hind.  Teak.  Tectona  grandis. 

SAGWIR  or  Gomuti  paUn,  Anolo-Port. 
Arenga  saccharifera.  Gomuto« 

SAH,  Hind..  Larix  griffithiL 

SAHAB,  a  place  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  neai*  Koorna,  whence  caravans 
load  and  depart  for  Hawaizah. — Mignan's 
Travels^  p.  290.    See  Sahal. 

SAHA-BIBX,  Malay.  Ambergris. 

SAHADEVA,  one  of  the  ^^e  Pandava. 
See  Magadha,  Mahabharata. 

SAHADEVl,  Hind.  Crozophora  tincto- 
ria.  Sahadevi-bari  is  Sonchus  orizensis,  also 
VecQonia  cinerea. 

SAHA-DEVI-CHETTU,  Tel.  Echites 
frutescens,  Roxb,,  also  Sida  acuta,  Burm, 

SAHAJNA,  Sans.  Moringa  pterygosper- 
ma.  Hyperanthera  moringa. 

SAHAL,  see  Koorna. 

SAHA-MARANA,  Hind.  Burning  of  a 
widow  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  her 
husband's  body., 
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HAH  aba  WAN. 

SAHAN,  Palvbibanq.  Black  pepper. 

SAH  AN-SABED,  Hind.,  Pkrs.  Hematite, 
used  as  a  drug. 

SAHARA,  Ab.,  P£Hfl.,  Hind.  A  desert^ 
a  sandy  plain,  the  sandy  desert  of  Afriea  and 
Central  Asia.  The  intense  heat  and  cold  of 
deserts  is  owing  to  the  drcumstaacey  that 
among  crystalline  bodies,  rock  crystal,  or 
silica,  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat.  Tliia 
fact  accounts  for  the  steadiness  of  tempei^- 
ture  in  one  set  district,  and  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  presented  by  day  and  night  on 
such  sandy  wastes  as  the  Sahava.  The  saod 
which  is  for  the  most  part  silica,  drinks  in 
the  noon-day  heat,  and  loses  it  by  night  just 
as  speedily.  The  influence  of  the  hot  winds 
from  the  Sahara  has  been  observed  in  vessels 
traversing  tlie  Atlantic  at  a  distance  of  ap« 
wards  of  1,100  geographical  miles  from  the 
African  shores,  by  the  coating  of  impalpable 
dust  falling  upon  the  sails. — CtiriositieM  of 
Science,  p.  165.     See  Khiva,  Khanat,  Rain. 

SAHARANPUR,  in  lat  29*  57'  2",  and 
long.  77*  28'  8",  is  a  large  station  in  Hindos- 
tan  where  Botanical  Gardens  have  been  fixed. 
Belville,  one  mile  south  of  Saharunpur  is  980 
to  1,013  feet  according  to  Herb,  and  Hodg. 
above  the  sea.  The  Botanical  Gardens  I,0O2 
and  965  according  to  Roxb.,  Schl.  and  Jaoq. 
South  of  Africa,  Extra  Tropical  New  Hol- 
land, South  America  beyond  23^*  south  lat. 
Saharunpore  and  Northern  Doab  l^ive  simi- 
lar climates.  The  gardens  form  a  central 
depot,  from  which  the  requirements  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  gai'dens  in  Upper 
India  are  supplied.  During  the  one  season, 
no  fewer  than  a  lac  and  a  quarter  of  fruit 
trees,  half  a  lac  Qf  timber  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  and  about  two  thousand  parcels  of 
seeds  were  distributed  among  almost  every 
station  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur*  Large 
supplies  of  pine  and  other  hardy  timber  seeds 
were  sent  to  Britain,  and  exchange9  ejected 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  to  Turin  and  to  France* 
Many  kinds  of  seeds,  when  acclimatised  in 
this  country,  particularly  those  belonging  to 
the  umbelliferous  and  cruciferous  families, 
degenerate  in  two  or  three  seasons. 

SAHARA  WAN,  a  district  of  Baluchistan. 
TheSaharawan  territories  are  about  10,000 
square  miles.  The  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed 50,000.  The  borders  of  this  elevated 
plateau,  the  more  northern  of  the  Balach 
coniederate  provinces  runs  with  the  Afghan 
districts  of  Peshing  and  Toba,  dependent  on 
Kandahar,  and  is  separated  on  the  east  by  a 
range  of  hills,  from  Dadar  and  Kach  Gandava. 
It  has  only  the  Bolan  river,  and  a  few  rivulets, 
but  the  climate  is  cool^  and  the  rain  ensure 
good  grains  harvests.  The  Raisani  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Saharawani  tribes  (from 
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SAHRAI. 

"  nb"  Arab  a  ruler),  are  able  to  raise  500 
%l(iog  meiL  The  Brahni  tribes  in  Sahara- 
WI&  tod  Jhalawao,  whose  gi*eat  chief  ia  the 
kka  of  Khilat,  ethnologists  consider  to  be  of 
the  same  Scjthic  stock  as  the  Dravidian 
rseea  in  the  south,  and  infer  from  this  that 
tibe  passage  of  the  Dravidian  tribes  from 
Torm  was  along  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  See 
fieloehisUo,  Bnihoi,  Kelat. 
SAHASTRAPUTRA,  Saws.  Nelumbium 

ipeciosaoi. 

S'AH-BUI,  Malat.  Ambergris. 

SAH£E,  a  river  near  Fnrrucknuggar  in 
Hie  D^i  district. 

SAHCOTTAT  OIL,  from  Canara  used  for 
eslueoas  dtseaaea.— if.  S.  J.  R,  J  857. 

SAHHARAH,  Arab.  A  wooden  box^ 
iboQt  ti^ree  feet  each  way. — Surion^s  Fil' 
pimageto  Meecaht  Vol.  i,  p,  182. 

SAHI,  Sayal,  Sarael,  Hind.   Hystrix  ieu- 

SAHIB,  Arab.,  Pers.,  Hind.  The  res* 
pcctfol  term  employed  by  natives  of  India, 
isd  bj  Europeans  themselves,  to  designate 
lEoiopeanof  rank. 

SAHlBAfl,  aUdy.  In  Mewar,  the  title 
of  th«  rant  is  simply  Mahji  ;  at  Jaipoor, 
vhere  they  have  long  used  the  language  and 
nmen  of  Delhi,  they  affix  the  Persian  word 
Sihibih,  or  *  lady-mother.' — Tod's  Rajas- 
lim,  Vol,  ii,  p^  380. 

SAHIB  AN,  Ak.  The  Ullums. 

SAfllB-I'-NASIB,  one  who  has  eighty 
npNs  in  his  possession  for  a  year. 

SAHIB-I-QABAN,  a  mahomedan  titular 
ton  for  a.  sovereign  ruler. 

SAHIB-I~TASSARUF,  Ar.,  Pkbs.,  in 
ifWQlative  mahomedan  theology,  persons  in 
Ae  world  holding  supremacy  over  souls  of 


SAHIB  KRAN,  a  Persian  coin,  ratlier 
k*  thaD  a  shilUngy — Baron  C  A,  DeBodt's 
f^UkLurisianjrArabistan^  V,  i'up.  283. 

SAHO,  also  Sahocar,  Pers.,  Hivd.  In 
te  a  MndoQ  who  deals  in  money  as  a 
^xker,  or  in  exchanges. 

SAHOE.  The  northern  peninsula  of 
&Uo,  and  the  great  island  of  Ceram,  are  in- 
Uitsd  by  the  Alfnro  of  Sahoe  and  Galela. 
ftne  people  are  qaite  distinct  from  the  Ma- 
I91  nd  alsaost  equally  so  from  the  Papuan 
IM  They  are  tali  and  well-made,  with 
hpaafeslarea  and  curly  hair.  They  are 
NrM  ud  hairy  limbed*  but  they  are  quite 
*K^in  colour  as  the  Malays.  They  are 
a  ladiittrioas  and  enterprising  race.  GuUi- 
^^t  ^  uid  vegetables  and  indefatigable 
k  tiiflir  search  after  gamsi  fish,  tripang, 
fMli  sad  tortoise  shell. 

SAHAJI,  a  rajah  of  Tanjore. 

SAHBATj  the  most  mimerous  of  the  ma- 
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SAIL. 

homedau  tribes  of  the  Indian  desert,  of 
which  he  is  the  terror.  The  Khossa  is  a 
branch  of  the  Sahrai,  whom  in  habits  he 
resembles,  plundering  on  camels,  but  they 
are  cowardly  and  faithless.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably from  sah'ra  or  Sahara,  a  desert. 

SAHRASHTBA,  see  Sumitra. 

SAHR  RUD,  see  Koh-i-Nokreh. 

SAHDT,  Pers.    Watches. 

SAHUKAR,  Hind.  A  money-lender,  a 
banker,  a  merchant  in  general. 

SAHUJNA,  also  Sahajua,  Hind.  Ben 
Tree.  Moringa  pterygospeitna.  See  Ben  oil, 
Morioga  oil.  Oil. 

SAI,  Hind.,  of  Chamba,  Deutzia  staminea, 
also  Abelia  triflora  and  Lonicera  qninquelo* 
cularis. 

SAI,  see  Kedah. 

SAIA,  Tam.,  Hedyotis  umbellata.  Lam, 

SAIDE,  the  modern  Sidon,  is  built  on  a 
small  promentory  over-looking  the  sea,  and 
has  about  16,000  inhabitants. 

S  AIDI,  Hind.    A  kind  of  emerald. 

SAIFALI,  a  section  of  the  Kabul  khel 
Waziriy  inhabiting  the  independent  hills  to 
ihe  westward  of  the  Bunnoo  thull.  They 
entered  into  an  agreement  or  treaty  with  the 
British  to  do  all  in  their  power,  as  far  as  their 
own  tribe  is  concerned,  to  check  and  prevent 
the  robbery  or  murder  of  British  subjects, 
and  to  cause  stolen  property  from  British 
territory  to  be  returned.  Also  not  to  receive 
property  stolen  from  British  territory  by  any 
other  tribe,  and  not  to  give  shelter  to  any  crt* 
minal  guilty  of  a  heinous  offence,  also  if  any 
British  subjects  should  make,  a  pursuit  into 
their  country  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  pro- 
perty, or  the  apprehension  of  criminals,  ihej 
will  not  interfere.  This  section  of  the  Wa- 
ziri  is  said  to  have  been  long  unfavourably 
distinguished  as  receivers  of  stolen  cattle  and 
other  property  from  the  Bunnoo  district — 
Lahore  Courant, 

SAIGA  TARTARICA. 

Antilopo  colus,  Smith. 

It  inhabits  the  open  steppes  and  deserts 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Irtish  eastward,  and  as 
far  north  as  641"  of  north  lat,  found  in  Poland, 
Moldavia,  about  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  Siberia,  and  in  northern  Persia.  Their 
eye-sight  is  said  to  be  defective  from  the 
reflection  of  the  dry  arid  plains  upon  which 
they  mostly  reside. — Eng,  Cyc*,  p.  ^36. 

SAIGON,  called  Luknooi  by  the  Cochin 
Chinese,  is  in  lat.  10*  15'  north,  long,  loe*" 
43'  east.  The  surrounding  country  abounds 
with  timber  and  other  necessary  articles  for 
ship  building.     See  Eoba 

SAIL,  Hind,  Skte  or  schist:  a  slate;  a 
slab  of  stone. 

SAIL,  As.    A  flood. 
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SAINJ. 


SAIVA. 


SA.ILA,  or  Sela,  Hind.     Muslin. 
SAILAB.    A  flood  of  the  great  rivers,  or 
overflow  of  waters  from  other  sources. 

SAILABI,  Hind.     Laud  watered  by  flood. 

SAXLA-DEVA,  see  Gujaiat. 

SAILAGIRI9  the  famous  Gndhrakuta,  or 
'  Vulture's  Peak/  near  Rajagriha. 
SAIL  CLOTH,  Eno.     Canvas. 

SAILEE.  A  river  of  the  Saug6r  district. 
SAIL-AL.ARAM,  also  called  Sail-ul- 
Mareb»  the  flood  of  Aram,  a  great  calamity 
which  befel  the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Abid-Shams 
Buruamed  Saba,  built  the  city  of  Saba,  after- 
wards called  Mareb,  and  made  a  great  dam 
to  form  a  reservoir.  The  water  was  20  feet 
deep  and  was  utilized  for  imgation,  but  one 
night  it  burst  and  carried  nway  the  whole 
city  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and  people. 
M^omed  mentions  it  in  the  Koran.  See 
Arim,  Balak,  Mareb,  Saba,  Yemen. 

SAILING  FISH,  two  remarkable  in- 
habitants of  the  waters  about  Malacca  and 
Sumatra,  were  described  by  Raflies  ;  the 
sailing  fish,  called  by  the  natives  ikan  layer, 
and  the  dugong,  mentioned  by  Valentyn,  and 
so  long  talked  of  as  the  mermaid.  The  in- 
habitants of  Singapore  say  that  these  had 
become  veiy  scarce.-^ American  Expedition 
to  Japany  p,  1 55. 

SAIL-LEAF.  For  many  of  the  Burmese 
boats,  sails  are  made  of  large  naiTow  leaves, 
sewed  together.  They  are  the  leaves  of 
a  species  of  screw  pine,  or  Pandanus,  that 
has  a  trunk  like  a  palm,  which  usually  grows 
near  the  sea,  and  is  very  abundant.  The 
fruit  is  used  by  the  Karens,  to  hackle  their 
thread. — Mason, 

SAIMIO.    A  titular  prince  of  Japan. 

SAIMME  KIRAI,  Tam.  Caladium  escu- 
lentum. 

SAIN,  in  Sind,  is  the  ''  sahib*'  of  India, 
the  "  sir "  of  Eug\s,ud.— Burton's  Scinde, 
Vol.  i,  p.  143. 

SAIN,  Hind.  The  flying  squirrel  of 
Kangra. 

SAIN  NOIN,  see  Ealkas. 

SAIN  also  Asun  or  Aijan,  Hind.  Pentap* 
tera  tomentosa,  P.  Glabra. 

SAINDHAVA,  is  Sindh  and  Balochist- 
han. 

SAINGRI,  or  Sangri,  Hind.  The  seed 
pods  of  jhand,  the  Prosopis  spicigera,  one  of 
the  common  shrubs  of  the  rakh  or  preserves. 

SAINHIKEYA.  In  hindu  mythology 
an  Asura  or  giant,  who  stole  amrita  or  nectar 
when  the  gods  churned  the  sea  of  milk,  for 
which  Vishnu  cut  him  into  two  pieces,  called 
Rahu  and  Ketu,  which  are  said  to  cause  the 
eclipses. 

SAINJ,  an  affluent  of  the  Beas. 
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SAINT  HILAIRE,  M.  Barthelemy,  a 
French  author  of  great  fame,  the  first  historian 
of  buddhism. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  BREAD.  Ceratoaia 
siliqua,  W. 

SAINTS.  Buddhists,  hindoos,  jaina  and 
mahomedaus  believe  in  saints  and  worahip  mt^ 
and  make  pilgrimages  to,  their  shrines. 

SAINT  THOMAS'  BALSAM,  the  Xola 
balsam. 

SAINT  THOMAS'  MOUNT,  a  military 
station  of  the  British,  ten  miles  south-west  of 
Madras .  It  is  famed  amongst  eastern  christians 
as  the  site  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas^ 
and  the  church  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is 
visited  by  pilgrims  even  from  Syria.  It  'was 
plundered  in  1762  by  the  troops  of  Chanda 
Sahib,  under  his  son  Rajah  Sahib,  and  the 
advanced  force  of  Hyder  Ali  later  in  the 
century  again  plundered  it.  The  little  Mount 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adyar  river  three 
miles  nearer  Madras. 

SAIR,  Ar.,  Hikd.  Transit  duties  ;  a  due 
or  tax  levied  on  certain  natural  productions, 
other  tdan  cultivated  lands  ;  such  as  on  date 
trees,  fisheries  and  grass.  Sec 

SAIR  also  Sairi,  Mahr.  Bignonia  xjlo- 
carpa. 

SAIR  YARI,  Pkrs.,  Turk.    Promenades. 

SAIS  or  Syce,  Hind.     A  groom. 

SAISON,  Hind.  Antilope  cervioapra, 
Pallas. 

SAISU-NAGA,  or  Ses-nag.  This  Indian 
race  reigned  360  yeara,  and  we  find  amongst 
them,  B.  c,  416,  Nanda,  Mahapadama,  (b.  c, 
1602,  Jones,  364  Wilson)  regarding  whom  ft 
was  said  he  will  bring  the  whole  earth  under 
one  umbrella  ;  he  will  have  eight  sons,  Sama- 
lya  and  others  who  will  reign  after  Maha- 
padma.  He  and  his  eons  will  govern  for  lOO 
years.  The  brahman  KAulilya  will  not  root 
out  the  nine  Nanda.     See  Magadha. 

SAIRINDHA,  the  people  of  Sirindha  or 
Sarhind. 

SAITHJB.  Dionysius,  (Auc.  Myth.,  Vol. 
iii,  p.  226,)  as  rendered  by  Bryant  aaye, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Indus  the 
southern  Saithe  dwell. 

SAIVA,  a  sectarian  hindoo  follower  of  Si^a. 
Many  saiva  hindoos  believe  in  the  three  hindu 
gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Saiva,  as  triune^ 
and  many  Saiva  are  essentially  polytheists 
but  vaishnava  hindoos  are  rarely  in  aoeord 
in  this,  and  the  bulk  of  the  hindoo  religieiiists 
regard  Siva  or  Ishwara,  Vishnu  and  Brahma 
or  Para-brahma  as  distinct  deities.  The 
Saiva  sect  far  out-number  the  Vaishnava. 
The  essential  element  in  the  Saiva  faith  is  a 
reverence  for  or  deification  of  the  procreatiTe 
power  and  seems  to  be  the  same  idea  of 
natural  progression  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
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boUist  doetrine  of  gradual  perfeciabiltty 
fani^  man  almoai  to  the  rank  of  a  god.) 
2%e  YaishnaTa  or  Vedic  creed  is  one  of  a 
safarale  creation  of  goda  and  their  occasional 
ioearnation  in  the  form  of  man.  If  Saivites, 
baddhklB  and  Juds  be  in  some  way  connected, 
wk»  they  are  who  brought  them  is  not  known, 
tbe  taiTa  are  moat  in  the  west  of  India. 

The  Saiva,  are  worshippers  of  Siva,  in  one 
itf  his  thousand  forms,  who,  however^  worship 
Sifa  and  Bhawani  conjointly. 

The  Ganapatia,  worship  Ganesa. 

'Hie  Sacta,  exclasively  worship  Bhavani  ur 
Ftffati, — the  sacti,  or  female  energy  of  Siva. 

The  Ganapatya  «nd  the  Sakta  are  sub-divi* 
liaas,  or  ramifications  of  the  Saiva  ;  of  which 
nay  be  traced  th^e  distinctions. — 1,  Saiva 
proper,  meaning  the  worshippers  of  Siva 
lid  Parrati  conjointly  ;  2,  Lingi  or  Lan- 
fMtt  the  adorers  of  Siva,  or  hi.s  phallic 
tjpe,  aeparately,  and  these  are  a  very  strict 
aoid  rigid  sect ;  3,  Sacta,  the  adorers  of  the 
Tcni  of  Bhavani,  or  her  symbol,  separately  ; 
4,  the  G«napatya  the  exclusive  worshippers 
«f  Ganesa,  the  first  bom  <^  Mahadeva  and 
Parvati.  The  ganapatya  adore  Ganesa  as 
onitiog  in  his  person  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  The  vira  saiva,  are  very  numerous  in 
all  the  Canarese  speaking  countries  and  are 
diadngaiahable  by  their  wearing  the  lingum 
in  a  silver  or  gold  casket  fastened  round  their 
irm  or  anspended  from  the  neck. 

The  Avadhnta  or  Abd'hut  of  the  south 
of  India,  is  a  religious  ascetic  mendicant 
•f  the  saiva  hindoos,  who,  similarly  to  the 
Yirakta,  Viragi,  has  subdued  the  passions 
sod  eatrsnged  himself  from  the  interests  and 
ffBotioiifl  of  mankind,  abandoning  religious 
akservances  and  wordly  restraints.  The 
Sakta  have  two  classes  of  these,  one  the 
Vyakta-vadhutav  or  professedly  free,  the 
other  Gapta-vadhuta  who  privately  tltrow 
off  the  usual  restrictions  of  caste.  The 
Akaa-mukhi  is  a  saiva  devotee,  who  re- 
tains hia  head  so  long  in  the  position  of 
looking  to  the  sky  that  he  cannot  restore  the 
seek  to  its  proper  position. 

Amongst  vaishuava  hindoos,  in  the  sonth 
of  India    the   Snttuthavan,   Tam.,  are  rigid 
Yaishnavi,  are   to  the  Vaishnavi  what  the 
Vka  Saiva  are  to  the  Saivavi.    They  are 
fiower  selling  minstrels  and  vagrant  mendi- 
eaals.    They  are  said  to  have  a  communism 
of  wonoeo,  bat  if  so,  the  practice  is  unknown 
to    their  neighbonrs. —  Wilson   Gloss,    See 
Hindoo^    Kaneheliya,    Kapila,    Kara-Lingi, 
Ifeadieants,  Sanyasi,  Sikhs,  Siva,  Vairagi. 
SAIYA  NAGA,  see  Naga. 
SAJ,  Abab.     Shorea  robusta. 
SAJI-KHAR,  also  Papud-khar,  Hind., 
Pku.    Soda,  Barilla,  Alkali. 
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SAJI  IIATTI,  coarse  kind  of  barilla 
Dr.  Boyle  alludes,  to  it,  p.  519,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  incineration  of  some  unknown 
plants.  It  is  a  mineral  product  very  abundant 
near  Monghyr  and  in  the  Doab. —  O^Shaugh' 
ntssy^p.  525.    See  Sajji-Matti. 

SAJIBA  SEED,  Cuminum  cyminum, 
Cummin  seed. 

SAJJALU,  also  Crantelu,  Tel.  Pencillaria 
spicata,  Hwtz. 

SAJt^Iy  or  Sajja-khar,  Hind.  Impure 
carbonate  of  soda  ;  a  soda  salt  manufactured 
from  ashes  of  plants  ; 

Saj)i-bhutni,  drd  quality  of  sajji. 
Sajji-butha-sirsa,  2nd  quality  of  sajji. 
Sajji-chuwa  sirsa,  1st  quality  of  sajji. 
Sajji-kangan-khar,  2nd  quality  of  sajji. 
Sajji-khara-sirsa,  3rd  quality  of  sajji. 
Siiiji-iota,  best  kind  of  sajji. 
Sajji-phul,  a  kind  of  sajji. 
In  the  Panjab,  the  castes  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  sajji  are  the 
chura,  dhobi,  nunari,  and  a  few  arura.     The 
Saji  rautti,  or  Soda  earth  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  India.    It  is  called  Dhobi's  earth,  Appli- 
cainim,  Tam.,  it  is  a  coarse  kind  of  Barilla, 
sold  in  the  Indian  markets.     It  is  also  pre- 
pared by  the  burning  of  plants  growing  on  the 
shores  of  the  salt  lakes  which  are  scattered 
through  the  Indian  deserts. — Powell^  Hand- 
book Econ,  Prod.  Punjab^  p.  87. 

SAJNA,  Pkrs.,  Brmg.,  Hind.,  also  Sah- 
ajna.  Hind.  Hyperanthera  moringa,  Moringa 
pterygosperma.     See  Moringa. 

SAJOR  KARANG,  Malay.  Plocaria 
Candida,  Nees.     See  Agar  Agar. 

SAK,  Hind.  Bark  of  the  kikar,  put  into 
the  fermenting  mass  in  spirit  distilling  :  the 
term   is  also  applied  to  other   barks. 

SAK,  or  Thoek  or  Thak,  called  Chatu  or 
Chat  by  the  Bengali,  a  small  tribe  who  inhabit 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Naf-river  in  Arakan, 
in  lat.  21**  20*  N.,  and  long.  21°  30'  E.,  about 
25  miles  east  from  Elephant  Point  near  the 
Koladyn  river. 

SAKA,  Sans.    Vegetables.     See  Sag. 
SAKA,  Sans.    A  branch. 
SAKACHERA,  Sans.  Lawsonia  inermis  ; 
henna. 

SAKADITYA,  see  Pandu. 
SAK^.  This  name  frequently  occurs  in 
hindoo  annals,  and  Colonel  Tod  believed  that 
the  Saka  of  the  hindoo  annals  cannot  be  other 
than  the  Sacse  or  Sakai  of  classical  geography. 
They  are  repeatedly  named  in  various  works 
and  seem  to  have  been  known  on  the  borders 
of  India  or  in  its  western  districts  in  the  first 
century  pi-eceding  Christianity.  Vikrama- 
ditya,  king  of  Ougeiu,  became  known  as  the 
Sakari  or  enemy  of  the  Sacas,  and  as. his  era 
dates  B.  c.  56,   it  would  appear   that  about 
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this  time  some  northern  tribes  had  settled 
themselves  along  the  Indus,  constituting  the 
Indo-Scythi  of  Arrlan.     Their  attempt   to 
penetrate  further  to  the  east,  bj  way  of  Kan- 
desh  and  Malwa,  wa^  not  improbably  arrefffted 
by  Vikramaditya,  whence  the  epithet  Sakari. 
The  SacsQ  are  supposed  by  Professor  Lassen 
to  be  the  Szu  Tartar  who  were  expelled  about 
150  B.  c,  from  the  Hi  yalley  by  the  Tue-tchi 
or  White  Huns,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the 
Tochari.    After  occupying  Tahia  or  Sogh- 
diana  for  a  time,  they  are  further  stated  by 
the  Chinese  to  have  been  driven  thence  also 
by  the  Yengar  some  years  afterwards,  and  to 
have  established  themselves    in  Kipen,   in 
which  name  Lassen  recognises  the  Kophen 
valley  in  Kohistan.    The  Sak»  country  was 
Turkestan  and  they  seem  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Central  Asia  tribes  to  whom  the  vague 
term  Scythian  was  applied.    Little  is  known 
of  the  Sak»  and  their  migrations,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  widely  diffused,  occupying 
and  coloniziug  countries  remote  from  Central 
Asia  :  It  is  well  kuown  to  geographers  that 
the  Seghistan  of  the  Arabs,  whence  Sistau,  is 
the  same  as  the  Sakestane,  or  country  of  the 
Sakss  of  the  Greeks.     The  Saks  are  located 
by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  on  the  north  of  the 
Himalaya  but  they  were  also  on  the  south. 
The  Sakae,  were  known  as   Sakko  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cheban,  in  Assyria.     Sak»  are 
mentioned  on  the  Behistuu  inscription  ;  some 
tribes  dwelt  near  the  Jaxartes  now  called  the 
Sar-i-Darya  and  penetrated  early  into  India, 
making  their  way  in  force  from  the  Hindn- 
kush  into  Orissa.  The  Sakae  were  pastoi*a) 
and  warlike    and  have    been    supposed    to 
give   their   names    to   the    Sassani,    Saxani 
or  Saxons.    All  the   Sake  tribes   undoubt- 
edly  belonged   to    Saka  dwipa  or  scytliia. 
The  Saksa  and   Buddhii   took  possession  of 
Kashmir,  340  b.  c.  some  tribes  of  Sakse  oppos- 
ed Alexander.     Others  of  the  Sakae  overran 
India  in  the  reign  of  Asoka  who,  according  to 
the  Ain  Aktari  were  expelled  by  his  successor 
Jaloka.  TheSakiB  countries  were,  in  those  ages 
principally  divided  into  Hushka,  Tushka  and 
Kauishka.    The  following  passage  occurs  in 
D'Anville's    Eclaircissemens    Geographiques 
sur  la  carte  de  Tlnde,  p.  42.     "  On  ignore  le 
temps  auquel  les  Scythes  sont  veuus  occuper 
le  Sindi.  Dans  le  Peri  pie  de  la  mer  Erythr6e, 
la  ville  de  Minnagra,  ie  meme  que  Monsora, 
est  qualifi^e  de  capitale  de  la  Scythie.  Denys 
P^riegete  dit,  que  les  Scythes  meridionaux, 
habitents  sur  le  fleuve  Indus.    Eustathe  les 
nomme  Indo- Scythes :  et  ce  que  Ptol6m^e 
appele  Indo-Scythie,  remonte  le  long  de  1' 
Indus  jusqu  iu  fleuve  Coos." 

The  Budii  or  Boudioi,  of  Herodotus,   the 
Putya  of  the  Persians,  the  Budii  of  the  Baby- 
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Ionian  inscription,  are  believed  to  be  the  same 
people^  and  Bawlinson  supposes  them  to  be 
Scythians.  Putya-  in  HIeb*,  means  broken  of 
God.  Israelites,  in  Media  and  Scythia  w^ere 
identical  with  Phut.  Budii  in  Hbb.  means 
separated  and  Dr.  Moore  has  put  fynmrd  ihe 
opinioQ  that  the  Sakas  were  Hebrews  and 
Buddhists  and  that  they  arrived  in  India 
about  100  years  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Assyria  to  Palestine.  The  Sakai, 
who  settled  in  Armenift  were  named  Sa- 
cassani  (lib  vi,  o.  19)  Saxons,  the  Sacosena 
of  Strab,  lit.  xi,  pp,  776-788.— i2eiwfe/r* 
Memoiry  p.  \S5  ;  Isodore  Char,  m  Hudson* m 
Geoff,  Minora,  Vol.  ii,  quoted  in  Ed.  JPer^ 
ri€r;  Jour^  p.  428.  See  Afghan,  Arian,  Ka- 
bul, Kashmir. 

SAKA  ERA,  see  Vikramaditya. 

SAKAI,  a  pagan  population  in  the  Malay 
peninsula  divided  into  the  Sakai  Jina  and 
Sakai  Bukit,  the  latter  being  hillmen  and 
mountaineers^ — the  former  more  settled  and 
civilised.  They  are  strict  worshippers  of  the 
elements.  Sakai  is  the  Pahang  word  for  au 
aboriginal.  The  Halas  is  a  branch  of  the  Sakai 
population  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  They  tat- 
too their  face  and  breast,  pierce  their  ears  und 
nose  and  insert  porcupine  quills.  See  Kedafa, 
Semaog. 

SAKAI,  the  Ishaqzai  of  independent  Tar- 
tary    and    Bokhai*a. 

SAKAI,  in  Persian  synonymus  for  glntton 
and  drunkard. 

SAK ALA  or  Sangala,  an  ancient  town   in 
the  Panjab  now  called  Sanglawala  Tiba.      It 
is  the  She-kie-lo  of  Hwen  Thsang.   It  was  the 
capital  of  i*aja  Milinda,  was  subject  to  raja 
Mihirkul,  is  the  Sangala  of  Alexander  and 
has  long  ago  been  recognized  in  the  Saka4k 
of   the    brahmans    and    die    Sagal    of    the 
buddhist.      It  was  visited  by   the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang  in  A.  D.  630.     Both 
Arrian  and  Curtius  place  Sangala  to  the  east 
of  the  Hydraotes  or  Ravi  ;  but  the  itinerary 
of  Hwen  Thsang  shovrs  that  it  was  to  the 
west  of  the  Ravi,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  position  of  the  present  Sanglawala-Tiba, 
or  "  Sangala  Hill.**     Wllford,  has  three  times 
described  its  position  in  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
When  Hwen  Thsang  visited  the  city  there 
was  a  monasteiy  of  one  hundred  monks  who 
studied  the  Hinayana,  or  exoteric  doctrines 
of  buddhism,  and  beside  it  there  was  a  stupa, 
200  feet  in  height,  where  the  four  previous 
Buddha  had  left  their  footprints.    The  )>rah<- 
manical  accounts  of  Sakala  have  been  collected 
from  the  Mahabharata  by  Professor  Lassen  in 
his '  Peutapotamia  Indica.'    According  to  that 
poem,  Sakala,  the  capital  of  the  Madra  race 
who  are  also  called  Jartika  and  Bahika,  was 
situated  on  the  Assoga  rivulet  to  the  west  of 
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tfaelrftTAti,  or  Ravi  river.  The  country  is 
still  well  known  as  Madr-des,  or  the  dislriot 
of  the  Madra,  which  is  said  by  some  to  extend 
iroai  the  Bias  to  the  Jhelam  but  by  others 
oeiy  to  the  Chenab.  The  buddhist  notices  of 
Sakda  refer  chiefly  to  its  history  in  connection 
with  buddhism.  There  is  the  Jegend  of  the 
sereQ  kings  who  went  towards  Sagal  to  carry 
off  Prabhavati,  the  wife  of  king  Kusa.  But 
the  king:,  mounting  an  elephant,  met  them 
Mtside  the  city,  and  cried  out  with  so  loud  a 
Toice*  ^'  I  am  Kusa,  that  the  exclamation 
WIS  heard  over  the  whole  world,  and  the 
seven  kings  fled  away  in  terror."  This  legend 
nay  have  ^ome  reference  to  the  seven  brotiiers 
tad  sisters  of  Amba-Kapa,  which  is  only  40 
wak9>  to  the  east  of  Sangala.«  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  christian  ei*a  Sagal  was  the 
ca|fttal  of  raja  MiJinda,  whose  name  is  still 
fimoas  in  all  buddhist  countries  as  the  skilful 
opponent  of  the  holy  Naga-Sena.  The  territory 
was  then  called  Yona,  or  Yavaaa,  which 
might  refer  either  to  the  Greek  conquerors, 
«r  to  their  Indo-Scythian  successors  ;  but  as 
Kaga-Sena  is  said  to  have  lived  either  400,  or 
SOO  years  after  Buddha,  the  date  of  Milinda 
is  oncertain. — GenL  Cunningham^ s  Ancient 
Geog.  of  Indiaj  p,  179. 

SAKALA  PHALA  SAMPENGA,  also 
Phaia  sampenga  also  Manoranjitam,  Tel.  Ar- 
tabotrys  odoratissimus,  i2.  Br. 

SAKALAVA,  see  India. 

SAKAM  KUZIRA,  Japan.  Grampus 
lakamata,  SehlegeL 

SAKAMUNIYA,  Hito.  An  astringent 
extract  of  resin,  properly  scammony,  but 
isaally  an  imitation  is  sold. 

SAKANTALA,  or  the  Lost-Ring,  a  San- 
scrit poem  by  Kalidasa. 

SAKAR,  SiKD.  An  embankment.  This 
^es  the  name  to  Sakar  or  Sukker,  a  town  on 
the  Indus  opposite  Rori,  where  is  a  natural 
iioie-stone  mound  about  100  feet  high. 

SAKARAN,  a  district  in  Borneo.  See 
Borneo,  Dyak,  Eyan,  Sakarran. 

SAKARI,  a  title  of  Yikramaditya,  king  of 
Oajein,  given  to  him  because  of  his  snccess- 
fal  opposition  of  the  Sacse,  an  ludo-Scythic 
tribe  who  settled  along  the  lower  Indus. 

SAKAR-KAND,  Pers.,  Hikd.  Sweet 
potato. 

SAKARRAN  ORANG  EAYA,  see  Kyan. 

SAKASTENE,  see  Anans, 

SAKATAI,  or  Chaghtai,  the  Saca-dwipa 
of  the  Pooran  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  to 
Scythia,  whose  inhabitants  worshipped  the 
suD,  and  whence  is  the  river  Arverma.  As 
the  Chi^htai  dynasty  drew  to  its  close  in 
Eastern  Tarkestan,  the  priestly  element  be- 
gan to  increase :  in  1678,  Galdan  khan, 
sovereign  of  the  Eleuth  or  Kalmuk  tribes  of 
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Dzuugaria,  established  the  khqjahs  of  the 
White  Mountain  ;  but,  after  a  century  of 
dissensions,  the  (Uiinese  in  1757  brought  the 
Turkestan  states  under  their  rule.  See  Sakir, 
Sakitai. 

SAKAWAND  was  in  the  territory  of 
Kabul,  which  belonged  to  Kumlu.  1 1  is  men- 
tioned by  Istakhri  and  Ibu  Hauknl  as  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  Bamian,  along  with  Kabul, 
Ghazni,  and  Parwau.  Idrisi  gives  it  as  bein^i^ 
seven  days*  journey  from  Kabul  and  the  e^anio 
distance  from  Khou-i-ab  for  which  General 
Cunniugham  reads  Hariab,  and  believes  it  to 
be  the  Iryab  or  Irjab  of  Sharif-ud-diu  and  the 
Hary-ab  of  the  present  day, — which  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Kuram  valley,  to  the  south- 
east of  Kabul.  Sakawand  would  therefore 
be  at  or  near  Jellalabad  ;  and  this  position 
agrees  with  Idrisi's  account  of  the  warm 
climate  of  Sakawand  and  Hari-ab,  nt  which 
pljices  the  palm  tree  did  not  grow,  and  snow 
did  not  fall.  The  buddhist  establishments 
mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  and  Hweu  Thsanp^ 
were  no  doubt  still  flourishing  in  the  time  of 
Kumlu. —  General  Cunningham. 

SAKBJNAJ,  Hind.     Sagapenum. 

SAKEEN  —  ?  see  Caprea;. 

SAKELA,  Hind.  An  iron  formed  by 
forging  and  welding  together  bars  of  sevcial 
varieties  of  iron. 

SAKELA  WANLOO,  Tel.     Washermen. 

SAKEN,  see  Arians. 

SAKES,  Arab.,  Turk.  Mastic,  Pistacia 
lentiscus. 

SAKETA,  or  Ajudhya,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Ondh, 

SAKHA,  Sans.  A  branch,  the  branch  of 
a  tree. 

SAKHALAT,  Malay.     Woollen  cloth. 

SAKHALIN.  The  Tungus  are  the  nati  vo 
population  of  the  Amur,  but  even  including 
emigrant  Chinese  and  Mantchu,  the  people 
are  far  from  numerous.  They  may  be  esti- 
mated at  24,000  for  the  whole  of  the  territory 
at  present  in  possession  of  Russia.  With 
two  exceptions,  the  tribes  of  the  Amur  be- 
long to  the  Tunguzian  stock.  The  language 
of  the  Gilyak,  on  the  lower  Amur,  differs 
from  the  Tunguzian  dialects  along  the  river, 
but  the  features  of  these  Gilyak  are  still 
Mongol,  they  have  small  obliquely  set  eyes, 
prominent  cheek  bones,  and  scanty  beards. 
With  the  Aino,  on  Sakhalin,  the  language 
differs  both  from  the  Tunguzian  and  Gilyak  ; 
their  features  are  decidedly  not  Mongol,  and 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  great  profusion 
of  hair.  The  close  affinity  between  the 
various  Tunguzian  dialects,  and  the  differ- 
ences existing  beween  Tunguzian,  Gilyak  and 
Aino,  will  be  observed  in  the  following  voca- 
bulary : 
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See  8aga1eeDy  Sa^balien. 

SAK-HIANG,  Chin.     Aloes  wood. 

SAKHI  BHAVA,  a  sect  of  vaishnava 
hindoos  in  northern  Ihdia,  who  adopt  Krishna 
and  his  mistress  Radha  for  their  special 
worship.  They  assume  the  female  garb,  and 
the  dress,  ornaments,  manners  and  occupa- 
tions of  women.     See  Hindoo. 

SAK'HYA,  also  styled  Sak'hja  muni,  was 
the  son  of  the  rajah  of  Kapila,  and  a  contem- 
porary with  Ezekiel.  He  is  one  of  the  reli- 
gious reformers  to  whom  is  applied  the 
title  of  Buddha.  Of  these^  there  seem  to 
have  been  several,  but  the  last  of  them  was 
Sak'hya  Singha,  or  Sakhya  Sinha  b.  c.  528, 
who  incorporated  all  the  previous  writings 
and  it  is  he  whom  the  buddhists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  reverence  in  China,  Burmah,  Slam, 
Thibet  and  Ceylon.  The  doctrines  taught  by 
Sakhya  Binha  were  a  refinement  upon  the 
worship  of  the  elements,  paramattha  and 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  to  which  the  Persians 
and  some  of  the  corrupted  Israelites  are 
known  to  have  been  addicted  :  he  did  not 
honour  the  hereditary  brahman  priesthood, 
who  sacrificed  not  unlike  the  Hebrews. 
Neither  did  he  symphathiae  with  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Swastika  sect  who  promised  to 
man    only    annihilation    at    last.      But    he 
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pleaded  the  brahminical'  notion  of  tlie  trans- 
migration of  souls  and  ultimate  immortality 
with  the  idea  that  the  spirit  returns  to  him 
who  gave  it, — or  union  with  God,  as  the 
highest  state  of  man.  Thus  he  recoaciled  the 
creed  of  the  rationalistic  fatalists,  who  said 
"  so  be  it*'  with  a  morality  that  forbade 
atheistic  indifiereuce  while  it  encoarag;ed 
the  suppression  of  merely  selfish  desires  at 
alike  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  society, 
and  the  souls  final  emancipation  from  sin  and 
suffering.  His  original  titular  sectarian 
designation  is  said  to  have  been  SaddhartSt 
and  the  patronymics  Sak'hya  and  Singha 
were  added  to  it,  the  other  tei*m,  muni  means 
a  holy  man.  According  to  Tibetan  books,  he 
died  near  the  town  of  Kusha  in  KaDnrupiy 
beneath  the  shade  of  two  sal  trees  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  then 
called  Hiranyo. 

He  was  a  Kshetrya  by  caste,  and  of  the 
royal  race  of  the  Sakhya,  who  ruled  at  Klapi- 
lavasta,  a  town  near  the  modern  Lucknow^  : 
he  was  born  there  in  the  year  698  B.  c.      He 
was  educated  royally,   in  all  the  arts    and 
sciences  of  the  day  ;  and  he  spent  the   first 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  usual 
enjoyments  of  a  court,  and  in  tlie  company  of 
his  three  wives  at  one  of  his  father's  palaces* 
In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  reflections  on    the 
great  problems  of  life  enticed  him  to  solitude, 
bent  on  discovering  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  he  observed  to  prevail  in  the  world. 
Flying  from  the  royal  palace,  he  cut  off  his 
hair  and  donned  the  yellov^  robe,  which  sub- 
sequently became  the  canonical  attire  of  the 
buddhist  priesthood,  and  he  betook   himself 
to  tlie  fastnesses  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills.     He 
next  sought  out  a  celebrated  abode  of  brah* 
maus,  on  a  hill  near  Gya  ;  but  soon  ascer- 
tained that  their  practices  were  naught  and 
their  doctrines  bootless.     He  then  withdrew^ 
to  a  solitary  spot  on  the  Nilgan  river,  an 
affluent  of  the  Phalgu,  where,  with  a  few- 
disciples,  he  spent  six  years  in  fastings  and 
mortifications  of  the  fieah.     But  finding  that 
his  mental  powers  became  impaired  by  such 
lengthened  vigils,  he  renounced  these  ascetic 
practices,  upon  which  his  disciples  deserted 
him  and  fled  to  Benares  to  expiate  the  siu  of 
their  master.     Thus  left  alone,  Sakhya    sat 
down,  absorbed  in  thought  under  a  budhi-tree 
(Ficus  rcligiosa)  ;  invigorated  by  the  more 
generous  diet  he  had  adopted,  he  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  highest  state  of  perfect  know* 
lodge  and  became  a  Buddha,  or  Enlightened. 
For  the  next   nineteen  years,  he   wandered 
about  Northern  Hindustan,  living  entirely  on 
alms,  and  making  converts.     His  royal  birth 
secured  for  his   doctrines  a  ready  seceptsace 
amonj;;st  the  upper  clasaea  of  society  :  and 
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ibe  njahs  of  Kosala,  Sravasti,   and  Ayodbia 

or  Oadb,  vied  with  his  own  father  in  erecting 

fipacioos  vihani  or  monasteries  to  receive  tiie 

devotees  of  the  new  faith.     After  proraulgat- 

m^  during  this  period,  the  doctrines  wliicb, 

np  to  the    present  day,  have   combined   the 

greatest  number  of  mankind  in  the  same  be- 

\m£,  the  royal  i-eformer  and  truly  great  man 

Inling  his   end    approaching,   withdrew   in 

eotpany  of  a  few  disciples,  to  a   solitary 

grove  of  sal  trees  (Shorea  robusta)  near  Kusi- 

sara  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganduk,   and  there 

breathed  his  last»  in  the  month  of  Vaisak, 

543  B.  c.     The  system  of  faith  taught  by  him 

hv  been  tersely  and  truly  characterized  by 

Mr.  UodgBOD,    as  *' monastic   asceticism  in 

■enls,  and  philosophical  scepticism  in  reli- 

pmC    Mahomed  was  born  in  669  A.  D.,  he 

aaaouQced  his  mission  in  609  at  forty  years 

of  ige,  and  died  in  644  when  he  was  seventy- 

f vs.  lo  A.  D.  640,  or  in  thirty-one  yeara  from 

the  annouDcemeot  of  his  mission,  the  arms 

nd  the  religion  of  Mahomed  had  spread  over 

the  ancient  empires  of  Egypt,    Syria,   and 

Persia.     The  religions  widely  existing  in  the 

workl  from  the  time  of  Sak  by  a  Muni  to  that   doctrines  over  the   fairest  districts   of  the 

of  Mahomed,  were  several.     In  the  earliest   Ganges,  from  the  Delta  to  the  neighbourhood 


brahmans  in  their  weakest  and  most  vulner- 
able points  ;  in  their  impious  assumption 
of  all  mediation  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
and  in  their  arrogant  claims  to  hereditary 
priesthood.  But  his  boldness  was  successful, 
and  before  the  end  of  his  career  he  had 
seen  his  principles  zealously  and  success- 
fully promulgated  by  his  brahman  disciples 
Sariputra,  Mangalyana,  Anandu,  and  Ka- 
syapa,  as  well  as  by  the  vaisyn  Katya- 
yana  and  the  sudra  Upali.  At  his  deatli  in 
B.  c.  543,  his  doctrines  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  the  divinity  of  hij(  mission  was 
fully  recognized  by  the  eager  claims  preferred 
by  kings  and  ralers  for  relics  of  their  revered 
teacher.  His  ashes  wei'e  distributed  amongst 
eight  cities,  and  the  chai'coal  from  the  funeral 
pile  was  given  to  a  ninth,  but  the  spread  of 
his  influence  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the 
mention  of  the  numerous  cities  where  he 
lived  and  preached.  Amongst  these  are 
Champa  and  Bajagriha  on  the  east,  Sravasti 
and  Kausambi  on  the  west.  In  the  short 
space  of  twenty-five  years,  this  wonderful  man 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  own  peculiar 


times  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record, 
the  Arian  race,  both  in  Persia  and  India,  was 
tttaehed  to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  In  Persia, 
the  fiery  element  was  looked  upon  as  the  earth- 
ly type  of  M  i thra,  or  the  heavenly  orb  ;  and  the 
Mcred  flame  was  kept  continually  burning  by 
the  ltf«y«"  priesthood.  But  the  worship  of 
the  elements  was  not  unknown  to  the  Per- 
tians,  for  Herodotus  expressly  states  ihat 
"  they  sacrificed  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the 
earth,  to  fire  and  water,  and  to  the  wind." 
In  Northern  India,  the  most  popular  sys- 
tem was  that  of  the  brahmans  and  their 
foikmers,  who  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  after  transmigration,  while  their 
epponents,  the  Swastika,  affirmed  that  its 
eziitBiice  was  finite,  and  was  limited  to  its 
connection  with  the  body.  The  doctrine  of 
the  tranamigration  of  souls  was  one  of  the 
earliest  religions  beliefs  of  the  ancient  world. 
la  £gypt,  its  acceptance  was  universal,  and 
in  India  it  was  denied  only  by  the  atheistical 
swastikft  sect,  for  the  brahman,  notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  of  their  metaphysical 
schools,  agreed  in  believing  that  mankind 
were  destined,  by  means  of  successive  rege- 
aerations,  to  a  prolonged  existence  in  this 
world.  The  migration  of  souls  was  the  fun- 
damental belief  of  all  classes,  both  buddhist 
and  brahminical.  The  principal  difierence 
between  these  two  creeds  lay  in  the  means  for 
attsining  final  exemption  from  migration.  As 
the  champion  of  religions  liberty  and  social 
eqaality,  howeTcr,  Sakya  Muni  attacked  the 
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of  Agra  and  Cawnpore.  This  success  was 
perhaps  as  much  due  to  the  early  corrupt 
state  of  brahmanism,  as  to  the  greater  purity 
and  more  practical  wisdom  of  his  own 
system.  From  Sakya's  time  until  the  end 
of  the  long  reign  of  Ajatasatra,  519  b.  c, 
the  creed  of  buddha  advanced  slowly  but 
surely.  This  success  was  partly  due  to  the 
politic^  admission  of  women,  who,  even  in 
the  east,  have  always  possessed  much  secret, 
though  not  apparent,  iufluence  over  mankind. 
To  most  of  them  the  words  of  buddha 
preached  comfort  in  this  life,  and  hope  in  the 
next.  To  the  young  widow,  the  neglected 
wife,  and  the  cast-off  mistress,  the  buddhist 
teachers  offered  an  honourable  career  as  nuns. 
Instead  of  the  daily  indignities  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  grasping  relatives, 
ti-eacherous  husbands,  and  faithless  lords,  the 
most  mberable  of  the  sex  could  now  share, 
although  still  in  a  humble  way,  with  the 
general  respect  accorded  to  all  who  had  taken 
the  vows.  The  Bhikshuni  were  indebted  to 
Ananda's  intercession  with  Sakya  for  their 
admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  bud'hist  com- 
munity, and  they  showed  their  gratitude  by 
paying  their  devotions  principally  to  his 
relics.  The  Pi-khieu-ni,  or  Bhikashuni,  at 
Mathura,  paid  their  devotions  chiefly  to  the 
stupa  of  Anan  (Ananda),  because  he  had 
besought  Buddha  that  he  would  grant  to 
women,  the  liberty  of  embracing  ascetic 
life.  The  observances  required  from  the 
nuns  are  to  be  found  in  note  23,  chap.  xvi. 
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-of  the  Fo-kwG-ki.     The   female  ascetic  even 
of  a  liuudred    venrs    of  ajr('    was    bound  to 
respect  a  mouk  even  in  the  first  year  of  his  ; 
ordination.     There  hits  been  some  misappre- 1 
liension  re^ardinjr  tlieir  buddha  and  bodliisat- 1 
wa  of  the  buddliism  of  Tibet,  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Grand   Lama    being    considered 
as  an  exceptional  case  of  a  Buddha  returning 
amongst  mankind.     Mr.  Hodgson,  (pp.  137, 
138,)  however,  truly  calls  the  "divine Lama" 
of  Tibet,  Arhanta,  but  he  believes  **  tliat  a 
very  gross  superstition  has  wrested  the  just 
notion  of  the  character  to  its  own  use,"  and 
so  created  the  "  immortal  mortals,  or  present 
palpable  divinities  of  Tibet."  Fra  Orazio  says 
the  Lama  sempre  sara  coiristessa  anima  del 
medesime  Ciaug-c'iub,  oppure  in  altri  corpi." 
Kemusat  was  uot  aware  of  this  fact  when  he 
stated  "  Les  Lamas  du  Tibet  se  coDsidei*ent 
eux    raemes    comme    autant    de    diviaites 
(Bouddhas)    incarnees    pour    le    salut    des 
hommes."    But  the  explanation  which  Major 
Cunningham  received  in  Ladak,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  obtained  by  Fra  Orazio  in  Lhasa, 
is  simple  and  convincing.     The  Grand  Lama 
is    only    n    regenerated    bodhisatwa,     who 
refrains  from  accepting  buddhahood,  that  he 
may  continue  to  be  born  again  and  again  for 
the    benefit   of    mankind.     For    a    Buddha 
cannot  possibly  be  regenerated,  and  hence  the  j 
famous  epithets  of  Sathagata,  "  thus  gone,"  i 
and  Sugata,  "  well  gone"  or  gone  for  ever.  , 
The  reliSj'ious  opinions  of  the  hindoos  have  j 
been  greatly  modified  by  the  philosophy  intro-  ; 
duced  by  Sakya  muni  which  even  yet  forms  the  ' 
faith  of  about  220  millions  of  the  human  race. 
From    its  rise  in   the  sixth  century   before 
Christ   the   doctrines   of    Buddha   gradually 
spread   over    the    whole   of    India.     It    was 
extended   by  Asoka  to  Kashmir  and  Kabul 
shortly  after  Alexander's  invasion,  and  it  was 
introduced  into  China  about  the  beginning  of 
tlie  christian  era  by  five-hundred  Kashmir ian 
missionaries.     In   a.  d.  400,  when  Fa  Hian 
visited  India,  buddhism  was  still  the  dominant 
religion,    but    the   vaishnava    sect     with    a 
mixture    of    the   old   Arian  creed,  and    the 
saiva  faith,  were  already  rising  into  conse- 
quence.    In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
although   the  pilgrim    Hwan    Thsang   found 
numerous  temples  of  the  saiva,    whose  doc- 
trines had  been  embraced  by  Skanda  Gupta 
and   the  later   princes   of    Fatal iputra,    yet 
buddhism  was  still  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  people.     But  though  the  faith  of  Sakya 
lingered  about  the  holy  cities  of  Benares  and 
Gay  a  for  two  or  three  centuries  later,  it  was 
no  longer  the-  honoured  religion  of  kings  and 
princes,  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  power, 
but  the  persecuted  heresy  of  a  weaker  party, 
who  were  forced  to  hide  their  images  under 
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ground,  and  were  ultimately  expelled    from 
their  monasteries    by  fire.     In   1835,    ]VIajor 
Cunningham    excavated   numerous   buddhist 
images  at  Sarnath  near  Benares,  all  of  ivhich 
had  evidently  been   purposely  hidden  under 
ground.     He  found  quantities  of  ashes    also^ 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  buildings 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Major  Kit  toe, 
who  subsequently  made  further  excavations 
was   of  the    same    opinion.     The    buddhist 
religion  has  long  been  extinct  in  British  India* 
Its  last  remnants  were  extinguished,  in  blood 
and  violence,  about  the  fourteenth   century, 
dying  out  about  Trichinopoly  and  along  the 
coast  line  from  Vizianagram  to  MasuHpatam. 
But  it  still  flourishes  in  the  countries  on   its 
noith  and  north-east  borders,  in  Nepal,  Tibet, 
Burmah,   Ceylon  and   China,  and   amongst 
the  Indo-Chinese  nations  of  Anam,  Siam  and 
Japan.     Its  followers  far  out-number  those 
of  all  other  existing  creeds  and  form  one-fourth 
of    the  whole   human   race.     The    buddhist 
faith  was  pre-eminently  a  religion  of  mercy 
and    peace    and    charity,    and    benevolence. 
It    had,  however,    the  vital    defect  of    not 
teaching    or    knowing  God : — in    the    topes 
dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha,  Adinath, 
the  invisible  being  who  pervaded  all  space,  no 
deposit  was  made,  but  the  divine  Spirit,  ivho 
is  *  Light,'  was  supposed  to  occupy  the  interior, 
and  was  typified  on  the  outside  by  a  pair  of 
eyes,  placed  on  each  of  the  four  sides  either 
of  the  base  or  of  the  crown  of  the  edifice. 
But  the  budd'hism  taught  by  Sak'h3'a  Muui. 
coming  to  the  world  in  ages  of  strife  and 
violence,  of  deifying  mortal.s,  and  of  arrogant 
assumptions  of  an  ignorant  priesthood,  as  a 
creed  that  taught  gentleness  and  meekness 
and   kindness    to   living   creatures,    it   must 
have   exercised   a   great  influence  over   the 
community,   must  early  have   gained    many 
converts   amongst  the   peaceable   and  good, 
and    largely    leavened    the    minds   even     of 
those  who  did  not  openly  become  converts  ; 
and  amongst  this  class,  must  be  included  tiie 
entire  populations  from   the  primaeval    land 
east  of  the  Oxus  to  China  and  Japan  in  the 
furthest  east,  to  Singapore  and  Ceylon  in  the 
extreme  south. 

The  doctrines  of  the  branch  of  the  Aryan 
race  occupy  in**  India  have  since  been  modified 
by  other  religionists.  Since  buddhism  dis- 
appeared from  India,  its  nations  have  been 
overrun  and  conquered  by  races  professing 
creeds,  with  numerous  followers.  Rapid  as 
was  the  progress  of  buddhism,  the  gentle 
but  steady  swell  of  its  current  shrinks  into 
nothing  before  the  sweeping  flood  of  mafao* 
medanism,  which,  in  a  few  years,  spread  ovei* 
one-half  of  the  civilized  world,  from  the 
sands  of  the  Nile  to  the  swampy  fens  of  the 
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Oxos.    From   the    12th    centaiy  when   the 
inroads  into  ladia,  of  mahomedaiis,  began,  up 
almost  to  the  preaent  time  wiien.  they  too,  as  a 
mlmg  race,  have  in  their  tiiro  almost  disap. 
peared  before  christians,  the  Semitic  Arab?, 
the  Ar}'an  Persians,  the  Scjthic  Tartars,  and 
the  Aoglo-Saxon,  have  successively  swayed 
the  destinies  of  the  races  who  are  now  occupy- 
ing   British   India,    and    each  of    the   new 
cmners  has  to  some  extent  modified  the  be- 
liefs and  social   customs  of    the   <;ouquered 
Aryan  and  Non- Aryan  people.     For,  a  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  the  Aryan  races  is  a 
ipecnlativenees  or  theorising  on  the  great  end 
cf  man,  his  duties   hei*e  and   his  hopes  in 
efiernity,  with  a  disposition  to  asceticism,  as 
the  better  means  of  obtaining   the    fnture 
rewirds  of  a  good  life  on  earth.     But  great 
changes  have  been  retarded  by  the  cir<;um- 
ftsDce  that  the  mahomedan  and  the  christian 
mme  amongst  them  as  warrior?,  with  all  the 
liren^  which  are  to  be  found  in  camps  and 


every  form  of  absurd  fetich  Ism  gathered  from 
local  idolatries  and  superstitious.  It  is  thi^ 
mixture  of  several  creeds  which  is  now 
styled  hindooism  and  its  followers  hindoos. 
It  h  found  amongst  the  people  in  every 
variety  of  belief,  from  the  mildest  demon 
worship  and  recognition  of  numerous  forms 
of  gods,  avatara  or  incarnations  and  their 
idols,  to  a  distinct  iheism  :  from  the  gro^sfest 
ignorance  and  superFtitioii  to  the  most  refined 
speculativeness  ;  performed  and  associated 
with  bloody  and  most  inhuman  rites,  and, 
again,  followed  with  the  greatest  tenderness 
for  animal  life.  In  Europe,  the  hindoo  reli- 
gion is  s  term  which  is  always  employed  in 
a  collectives  sense,  to  designate  faiths  and 
worships  of  an  almost,  endlessly  diversified 
description.  An  early  division  of  the  hindoo 
system  and  one  cou  form  able  to  the  genius  of 
polytheism,  just  as  at  present,  is  said  to 
have  separated  the  practicul  and  popular 
belief  from  the  speculative  and  philosophicni 


endeavoured  to  obtain  just  notions  of  the 
<!iiuse,  tlie  character  and  the  consequence  of 
existence.       Similarly    with    buddhism,    for 


the  arrogance  and  contempt  for  strange !  doctrines.  And,  whilst  the  common  people 
things  which  youth  engenders.  And  it  is  !  addressed  their  hopes  aud  fears  to  stocks 
i«nly  since  a  few  years  that  the  voices  of  the  '  and  stones  and  multiplied  by  their  credulity 
christian  missionaries,  tlie  meek  followers  of  and  superstition  the  p:rotesque  objects  of 
the  lowly  Jesas,  have  been  heard  proclaiming  their  venei  alion,  some  few  of  deeper  thought 
amongst  the  varied  nations,  and  to  each  of ;  and  wider  contemplation  plunged  into  the 
them  in  their  own  toncrue,  the  good  tidings  '  mysteries  of  man  and  nature  and  assiduously 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people,  and 
nying,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest^  and  on 
earth   peace,  good   will  toward  men."     But 

fven  in  the  short  time  during  which  the  i  eighteen  heresies  are  deplored  in  the  Maha- 
rhri?itiaus  have  been  labouring,  the  effect  on  wauso,  within  two  centuries  of  Sakya's  death, 
the  hindoo  mind  has  been  immeasurable,  and  distinct  sects,  each  rejoicing  in  the  name 
The  first  reforming  sect  that  arose  amongst !  of  buddhists,  arc  now  to  be  traced  amongst 
the  hindoos  in  the  i9tb  century,  was  a  theist !  the  remnants  of  his  worshippers  in  the  East 
liody,  ill  Calcutta,  who  styled  themselves  the  |  aud  South  of  Asia.  In  its  migrations  to  other 
Yfdo-samaj'h  and  then  the  Brahmo-samaj*h.  countries  since  \is  violent  dispersion  by  the 
Ami  even  in  the  case  of  hindoos  who  have  \  brahmans  about  the  eighth  century,  buddhism 
l»ii  no  English  education  and  have  never  \  has  assumed  and  exhibited  itself  in  a  variety 
b*«rd  the  voice  of  the  missionary,  such  I  ot*  shapes.  At  the  present  day,  its  doctrines 
irp  i^reiving  instruction  from  others  of  |  as  cherished  among  the  Jaina  of  Guzei  at  and 
tlieir  own  people  who  have  been  so  taught  ;  i  Rajputana,  differ  widely  from  its  mysteries,  as 
ind  the  ma.«*s  has  L>een  so  leavened  that '  administered  bv  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  both 
the  great  tendency  amongst  youthful  inquir-  ;  are  equally  distinct,  from   the  metaphysical 


iiig  minds  is  to  accept  some  form  of  theism, — 
either  to  acknowledge  one  of  their  own 
deities,  whether  Vishnu  or  Siva,  as  the 
I^rd  of  all,  or  adopt  an  ideal  Supreme 
Being  of  their  own  creation,  whom  they 
clothe  with  attributes,  purer,  more  just,  and 
more  worthy  of  reverence  than  any  god 
which  the  hindoo  pantheon  possesses.  Bud- 
dhism was  not  finally  swept  away  from  the 
peninsula  till  about  the  i4th  century  of  the 
christian  era.  For  ten  centuries  it  had  been 
the  prevailing  religion  of  India  but  when  the 
unwritten  Tartar  faith  became  corrupt  and 
feeble,  brahman  ism  was  revived,  mixed  with 
the  wonhip  of  a  Siva  and  a  Vishnu  and 
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doctrines  propounded  by  the  monks  of  Nepal 
or  the  philosophy  taught  in  Burmah  :  its  ab- 
stractions in  Japan,  and  its  observances  have 
undergone  a  still  more  striking  alteratioii 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  Sintoo  sect,  and  in 
China,  they  have  been  similarly  modified  in 
their  contact  with  the  rationalism  of  Lao-tsen 
and  the  social  demonology  of  the  Confucians. 
But  in  each  and  all,  the  distinction  is  rather 
in  degree  than  in  essence,  and  Xhe  general 
concurrence  is  unbroken  in  all  the  grand 
essentials  of  the  system. 

Of  the  three  great  religious  systems  of  the 
Aryans  that  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  races 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  East,  but  to 
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have  become  modified  bj  new  geographical 
conditiooSy  tiie  proximity  of  the  sea,  and  the 
struggle  for  existence.     The  other  two,  the 
reh'gions  of  Zoroaster  and  Sakya  Muni  have 
traces  of  sharp  antagonism   and  protracted 
conflict.     But  the  Djaus  of  the  Veda,   the 
sky,  seems  to  be  the  Zeus  and  Jupiter  the 
Diespeter  of  classical  antiquity  ;    Ushas  is 
Eos  and  A  urora,  Surya  is  Helios  ;  the  Harit, 
hoi-ses  of  the  sun,  are  the  charites  or  Graces  : 
solar  phenomena  are  traced  out  as  the  foun- 
dation  of  legends  like  those-  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  Kephalos  and  Procris,  Herakles  and 
Deianeira.     The  religion  of  the   portion  of 
the  Aryans  who  spoke  the  Zend,  and  whose 
caste  and  creed  are  embodied   in  the  Zen- 
davesta,   is   a  change  from  polytheism  to  a 
belief  in  one  superior  being  and  is  a  solemn 
protest  against   the  whole   worship  of  the 
powers  of  nature  involved  in  the  Vedas.     Tbe 
deva  of  the  Yedic  hymns,  Indra  and  others, 
are  converted  into  devils  and  every  follower 
of  Zoroaster  is  compelled  to  renounce  them, 
and  with   this  change,  came  a  deeper  sense 
of  sill,   a  clearer   vision   of  the  mystery  of 
evil  in  the  heart  of  man   and  in  the  world. 
But  this  merged  into  a  dualistic  creed,  of 
belief  in  powers  almost  equally  omnipotent, 
Ormuzd   the  good  and   Ahriman    the    evil, 
Light  and  Darkness,   and   the  thoughts   of 
the  devout  were  directed  to  attain  the  purity 
which  belonged  to  a  servant  of  the  former. 
Many  Biblical  critics  believe  that  the  Hebrews 
had  no   belief  in  Satan,  nor  in  angels  nor 
in    immortality,    till    these    were     received 
from   Persia,  and  that  the  Sadducees   were 
purely  conservatives,  believers  in  the  faith  of 
Abraham  and  Moses.     And  parallelism  be- 
tween   the    religions    of    Zoroaster    and   of 
Israel  are   noticed  by  Siege  and   Haug,  the 
belief  in  a  mighty  Lord,  supremely  wise  and 
good  :  in  a  spirit  of  evil,  tempting  and  accus- 
ing ;  in  myriad  angels  who  form  the  armies 
and  do  the  pleasure  of  the  great  King  ;  in  a 
tree  of  life  and  a  tree  of  knowledge  ;  and  a 
serpent,  the  enemy  of  man,  the  iconoclastic 
hatred  of  the  common  forms   of  polytheism, 
4;he  hope  of  a  common  Deliverer,  the  belief  in 
«  paradise  for  the  souls  of  liie  good  and 
righteous. 

When  the  next  great  religion  began  its 
<:ourse,  the  system  of  the  Vedas  had  become 
perverted  into  a  revolting  polytheism  with 
caste  as  an  intolerable  tyranny.  The  doctrine 
■of  metempsychosis  had  assumed  a  prominent 
position  in  all  speculations  as  to  the  ^  before' 
and  "  after"  of  this  earthly  state  from  which 
there  was  no  ready  emancipation,  and  thinking 
minds  were  taught  to  look  on  life  with  all  its 
sensations  and  energies,  as  an  illusion. 
Out  of  this,  buddism  grew.    Sak'hya  muni  1 
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discountenanced  the  philosophic  views  of  tbe 
bramins,  but  did  not  deny  the  authority  of 
the  Vedas.  M.  St.  Hilaire  says  next  to  the 
story  of  the  gospels  there  is  no  story  of  self- 
denial,  so  marvellous  as  that  of  the  king's  son 
who  laid  aside  tho  greatness  to  which  he  had 
been  bom,  and  when  he  had  found,  as  he 
believed,  the  secret  of  emancipation  from  the 
miseiy  of  existence  gave  himself  to  a  life 
of  suffering,  hai'dship  and  mendicancy  to 
extend  it  to  the  poorest  and  the  meaDest. 
He  says  Je  n*  hesite  pas  a  aj outer  que  sauf  le 
Chris.t,  tout  seul,  il  n*est  point  parmi  les 
foodateurs  de  religion,  de  figure  plus  pure 
ni  plus  touchante  que  celle  du  Boudha. 

M.  St.  Hikire,  M.  Eugene  Bumouf  and 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  identify  the   nirvana 
of  Buddha  with  absolute  annihilation,    the 
pure  not  being,  in  which  there  is  no  absorp- 
tion into  the  higher  life  of    the   uncreated 
essence,     no     consciousness    of    peace     and 
freedom  from  evil,  but  the  loss  of  being  and 
consciousness    at    once.      This    doctrine     is 
shadowed   forth  in  the  despair  of  Job    and 
Jeremiah  ;  in  the  deep  melancholy  of  Eccle- 
siastes  ;  in  the  Choruses  of  Sophocles,    tbe 
Apologia  of  Plato  and   in  the  soliloquy    of 
Hamlet,  yet  this  has  no  where  led  to  suicide, 
as  the  path  to  Nirvana,  but  to  fasting,  prayer, 
alms-giving,  and  self-sacrifice.     But  it    was 
offered  to  people  who  held  to  the  belief  of  a 
natural  immortality  and  metempschycosis,   to 
whom  death  brought  no  sure  deliverance,  but 
might  lead  to  ills  greater  than  in  this  world, 
qew  forms  of   human  or    brute  life   more 
miserable  than  what  they  had  passed  through. 
The  life  of  self-sacrifice  of  its  founder,    his 
voluntary  acceptance  of  povei*ty  and  his  pro- 
clamation of  a  universal  brother-hood  made 
war  on  the  caste  system.    But  brahmanisna 
again  rose  triumphant  and  drove  buddhism 
into  other  lands,  and  the  region  of  Sakya 
Muni's  birth  and  labours   became  a  place    of 
pilgrimage  to  people  from  distant  countries. 
Many    nations  are   included   in  the   term 
Semitic,  Phaenicians,  Carthaginians,  Syi'ians, 
Assyrians,  whose  religions  present  forms   of 
worship,   as  gross  and  sensuous  as  those    of 
Greece  or   India.     Until  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  the  people  generally  were 
prone  to  fall  into  a  worship  of  gods   many 
and  lords  many,  like  the  nations  around  them, 
which  the  few  thinking  minds  amongst  them 
could  not  prevent.      Their  entire  history, 
shows  that  the  people  fell  into  the  lower 
foims  of  thought  and  speech,  their  very  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  became   polytheistic  eveu 
fetiche,  in  its  nature,  and  it  was  in  protest 
against  this  that  their  law-givers,  prophets, 
and  psalmists    spoke  and  when    MiJiomed 
in  the  seventh  century  of  the  christian  era, 
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apfieared  with  a  moDotheism,  the  most  rigorous 
tod  dxclosiTe  that  the  world  had  witDeeaed, 
be  was  oae  of  a  Semitic  race  who  were  still 
poljtheists  aod  fetish  worshippers.  The  Jews 
belief  had,  as  a  basia,  not  monotheism,  the  belief 
in  a  deitjy  QumericaiJ  j  one,  but  in  a  living  God 
fibe  Father  and  the  King  of  men.  But  when 
Mahomed  proclaimed  that  the  Lord  was  One, 
be  did  so  as  reyiving  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
who  derived  his  knowledge  through  a  special 
reTelation  of  Grod. 

The  little  prevalence  of  idolatry  in  Hindoo- 
itan  as  compaxed  with  Bengal,  is  noticeable. 
Luge  towns  have  their  temples  and  gods. 
Bot  each    village,    as  in    Bengal  has    not 
itttotehiTy  Siva  and  Shusti.     !^om  Allaha- 
Vad  to  If  jnporee  a  hindoo  traveller  did  not 
neet  with  one  single  instance  of  that  indis- 
pensable of  a  Bengal  village,  a  little  round 
stooe  painted    with   vermillion  and    placed 
btaeath  an  aged  banyan  or  peepul  tree,  which 
aru  as  a  guardian  deity  of  a  rural  community, 
la  006  single   street  of  Calcutta  there  are 
Aore  images   of  'Krishna  and    emblems  of 
StTi,  than  perhaps  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
Doab.    A  buddhiat  philosophy  seems  to  have 
beea  tuce  b.  c.  1500  t.  €.,  850  years  before 
Sakja  Muni   gave  it  fresh   vigour,   Sakya 
Sioha,  is  the  honsehold  name  of  Gautama 
Bnddba,  it  means  the  Scythian  lion,  Gautama 
Buddha  is  another  appellation.     The  epoch 
of  Sakja,  the  fifth  Buddha  or  Grautama,  is 
determined  by  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
CeyloQese,  Siamese,  Pegu,  Burmese  and  Chi- 
nese eras,  which  are  all  founded  on  the  birth 
or  death  of  the  Buddha  legislator,  and  though 
lU  differing  more  or  less,  concur  in  placing 
Vim  between  the  limits  of  544  and  638  yeai*s 
before  Christ.     The  Raj  Guru  of  Assam,  a 
pttdit  well  versed  in  Buddha  literature,  fixes 
tbe  Nirwan  or  emancipation  of  Sakya  Muni 
n  320  B.  c.     According  to  Mr.  Csoma  de 
Kotos,  the  name  of  Kanishka  occurs  in  a 
Tibetan  work  as  a  celebrated  king  who  reigned 
ia  Northern  India,  at  Kapila,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Rohilcund  or  near  Hurdwar. 
His  reign  dates  about  400  years  after  Sakya 
(aboQt  the  end  of  the  second  century)  when 
tbe  followers  of  the  Buddha  religion   had 
weome  divided  intoeighteeu  sects  (the  Siikya 
•'iiwSjor  Sacse)  under  four  principal  divisions, 
of  wkich  the  names  both  Sanscrit  and  Tibetan 
«»  on  record. — PriM.  IndU  Ant,  Vol.   i,  p. 
^'iftTrff^sBirds Eye  View^p.  53  ;  Csoma's 
^aaljriif  ofi^e  Dulva^  Res,  As,  Soc,  Bengal, 
^xiip.  90  ;  Fo'hwe'kij  chap.  xvi.;>.  101  ; 
«r»Ohirw,  tis  Ifouv.Jour.  Asiatj  t,  xiv.,  p. 
^ii ;  Jour,  des  Savanies,  Mai^   1831,  p. 
M ;  BhUta  TopeSy  by  Major  Cunning  ham, 
^-  1  «t>  67  ;  Tennant*$    Ceylon,  v,  327  ; 
*«wip  ofE.  H.  Plumptree  of  Max.  Midler's 
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Science  of  Religion  in  Contemporary  Review 
for  Jan.  1868  ;  Tr.  of  Mind.  Vol.  i,  p.  375  ; 
Ad'am*s  Roman  AntiquitieSy  Bth  Ed.,  pp. 
228  to  |234  ;  Boudha  et  sa  religion,  p.  5. 
See  Ajatasatra,  Ajataswara,  Aryan,  Asoka, 
Budd'ha,  Hindoo,  India,  Inscriptions,  Karli, 
Mahomedans,  Pali,  Pradotya,  Prad'hanika, 
Pyadasi,  Sakhya,  St'hupa,  Tope. 

SAKI.  An  alcoholic  liquor  in  use  in 
Japan.  At  an  entertainment  there,  a  pair  of 
chop  sticks  was  placed  at  each  corner  of  every 
table,  in  the  centre  was  an  earthen  pot  filled 
with  saki,  surrounded  with  four  acorn  cups, 
four  large  coarse  China  cups  with  clumsy 
spoons  of  the  same  material  and  four  tea  cups  of 
tea.  Cups  of  tea  were  first  handed  round,  these 
were  followed  by  very  small  cups  of  paki,  which 
had  the  taste  of  French  liqueur. — American 
Expedition  to  Japan,  p.  21 8.  See  Japan. 

SAKI,  Hind.  The  astringent  bark  of  a 
Panjab  tree. 

SAKI,  Hind.  The  man  who  gives  charas 
prepared  to  the  drinkers. 

SAKI,  see  Indra. 

SAKI,  Hind.  Euonymus  fimbriata. 

SAKIAM,  see  India. 

SAKITAI,  or  Saka-dwipa.  From  between 
the  parallels  of  lat.  30*  and  50*  N.,  and  from 
long.  75*  to  95*  E.,  the  highlands  of  Central 
Asia,  alike  removed  from  the  fires  of  the  equa- 
tor and  the  cold  of  the  arctic  circle,  migrated 
the  Sakse  or  Scythic  races  which  passed  into 
Europe  and  within  the  Indus.  The  Takshak, 
the  Gete,  the  Kamari,  the  Katthi  and  the 
Hun  came  from  Sakitai  or  Saka-dwipa,  and 
from  the  Dasht-i-Kipchak  crossed  the  Jaxar- 
tes  or  jihoon  and  crossed  the  Paropamisan 
range  into  the  plains  of  Hiudusthan.  See 
Sakse,  Sakatai. 

SAKITSCHIWAN,  see  Juniper. 

SAKKA  TUNGHA,  Tel.  Cyperus  hex- 
astychius,  Rottl, 

SAKKA RI,  Tam.  Sugar. 

SAKKER,  in  lat.  27*  42',  long.  68*  51'  N. 
a  town  in  Sindh,  on  the  right  side  of  the  In- 
dus. The  Dak  bungalo  is  4 19  feet  above  the 
sea. —  Schl  y  Rob.     See  Sakar,  Sukker. 

SAKKYE,  see  Kedah,  Quedah. 

SAKMUNIA,  Guz.,  Hind.  Convolvulus 
scammonia.  Scammony. 

SAKPIlA,  Tibet.  Tetrao  hodgsoniae, 
also  Sacfa  hodgsouii,  Blyth^ 

SAKRA,  a  name  of  Indra. 

SAKRANT,  also  Sankraut,  also  Makar- 
Sankrant,  a  hindoo  festival,  held  on  the  day 
that  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Makar  at  the 
winter  solstice.  On  this  night,  in  ancient 
India,  a  horse  was  sacrificed  to  the  sun  or 
Bal-nath  the  god  Bal.  Hindoos  now  bathe 
in  the  sea,  rub  their  bodies  with  sesamum 
seeds  and  entertain  friends.     See  Sun. 
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SAKTI. 


SJlLADANG. 


SAKSANDART,  Singh.  Aristolochia  in- 
dica,  Linn.,  Roxb. 

SaKTA,  a  sect  of  liiudoos,  who  worship 
the  female  principle  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Tantra.  Of  these  there  are  two  divisions, 
the  Dakshina  charl  or  right  hand  ritualists, 
and  the  Vama  chari  or  left-  hand  ritualists. 
The  worship  of  the  right  hand  division  is 
public,  and  is  addressed  to  the  goddesses,  in  the 
forms  of  Durga,  Bhavani,  Parvati,  Lakshmi, 
Maha  Lakshmi  aud  others.  The  left  hand 
ritualists  worship,  in  preference,  the  Tautrica 
impersonations  of  Durga,  as  Devi,  Kali, 
Sjama,  &c.,  or  a  woman  representing  the 
sakti.  Their  worship  is  private  and  unavow- 
ed  and  is  much  talked  about. —  fVilson^s 
Hindoo  Sects  ;  Wilson's  Gloss.  See  Hin- 
doo, Kerari,  Sacti,  Veda. 

SAKTA  BHAKHTA,  worshippers  of  the 
female  energy  who  make  the  universe  to  be 
developed  bj  an  inherent  power  in  matter. 
They  use  feminine  terms  and  symbols,  and 
practice  the  magical  rites  of  the  At'harvana 
Veda,  which  has  been  termed  the  black  Veda  ; 
and  the  whole  is  sometimes  termed  the  Tan- 
trica  system. — Tat/lor.  See  Veda,  At'harva 
veda,  Tantrica. 

SAKTI  NATH.  The  lord  of  Sakti,  or 
the  divine  energy  under  a  female  personifica- 
tion. In  this  sense  Sakti  is  applicable  to 
every  goddess,  but  it  is  more  especially  the 
name  of  Bhavani,  and  her  lord  or  husband  in 
Siva. 

SAKTI.  In  hinduism,  the  hindoo goddesses 
are  uniformly  represented  as  the  subordinate 
powers  of  their  respective  lords  :  thus  Laksh- 
mi, the  consort  of  Vishnu  the  preserver,  is  the 
goddess  of  abundance  and  prosperity  ;  Bha- 
vani, the  wife  of  Siva  or  Mahadeva,  is  the 
general  power  of  fecundity  ;  and  Saras wati, 
whose  husband  was  the  creator,  Brahma, 
possesses  the  powers  of  imagination  and  in- 
vention, which  may  justly  be  tenned  creative. 
She  is,  thei*efore,  adored  as  the  patroness  of 
the  fine  arts,  especially  of  music  and  rhetoric  ; 
as  the  in ven tress  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  of 
the  Devanagri  writing  characters,  and  of  the 
sciences  which  writing  perpetuates  :  so  that 
her  attributes  correspond  with  those  of  Mi- 
nerva Musica  of  Greece  or  Italy,  who  mvent- 
ed  the  flute,  and  presided  over  literature. 
Some  of  the  Sakti  of  the  hindoo  gods  and 
their  avatara  are  termed  Brahmi,  Mahes- 
wari,  Vaishnavi,  Varahi,  Mahendri,  Cha- 
munda  and  Chandika,  hideous  goddesses,  who 
attend  upon  Siva  as  Bhairava,  the  terrific 
destructive  deity,  who  is  propitiated  by 
offerings  of  wine  and  flesh.  The  Sakti 
worshippers  are  almost  unknown  in  the  south 
of  India. — Celemaft,  p.  [25  ;  Hind.  Theat, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  52.     See  Kancheliya. 
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SAKTI-PUJA,  or  Sakti- worship,  a  hiadoo 
form  of  worshipping  the  Sakti. 

SAKUNTALA,  name  of  a  Sanscrit  book. 
See  Sakontala. 

SAKWALA,  Sakwala-gala,  see  M  yen-mo. 

SAKWANTI,  see  Pandu  dynasty. 

SAKYA  GAUTAMA,  see  Saky'ha  muni. 

SAL,  also  Sakhu,  Hind.  Vatica  robu8t4i. 

SAL,  Hind.  A  kind  of  sugar  press  in  the 
Simla  sr<at«6. 

SAL,  Hind.  A  year. 

SALA,  Tel.  Vatica  robusta, 

SALABAT  JUNG,  son  of  Nizam  ul  Miilk  ! 
his  brother,   Nassir  Jung,  in  1750,  brought 
him    into   the  Carnatic   a   prisoner,   but     in 
February  1761,  on  the  .death  at  Cuddapah  of 
Muzaffar  Jnng,  he  was  released  and  proclaim- 
ed Subah.     He  took  Kurnool,  and  advanced 
to  Hyderabad,  where  he  pacified  the  French 
troops  and  then  in  May  advanced  to  Aurun- 
gabad  which  he  reached  on  the  18th  June. 
In  July  he  purchased  a  peace  with  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  proceeded  against  theNirmul  rajah 
whom  he  defeated,  and  after  this  he  sent  to 
the  Marquis  Dupleix  a  sunnud  of  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic.     In   1772-3-4,  he  was  oltei-- 
ternately  at  war  and  at  peace  with  the  Mah- 
ratta  peshwah,  Balaji  Baji  Rao.    But  in  175o, 
he  proceeded  to  Seringapatam  and  exacted 
52  lacs  of  rupees  as  tribute.     In  17d6,    he 
came  to  a  rupture  with  the  French  under  M. 
Bussy,    dismissed    and   pursued   them,   aud 
sought  the  aid  of  the  British  from  Madras. — 
Orme, 

SALAB  MI  SRI,  Hind.  Salep,  the  root 
of  Orchis  mascula,  Eulophia,  and  other  plants. 

SALACIA,  a  genus  of  unimportant  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Hippocrateae,  the  follow- 
ing East  Indian  species  are  known  : 

S.  amottiania,  Wights  Malabar. 

5.  brunoniana,  W.  A  A.^  Pen.  of  India. 

6.  celastrifolia,  Wall. 

S.  longifolia,  WalX,^  Khaasya. 

S.  macroBperma,  W.  1. 

8.  milliflcnra,  Wight,  Mergui. 

S.  oblonga,  WaU,,  Wight,  Pen.  of  India. 

S.  pomifera,  Wall>,,  Wight,  Pen.  of  India.  ^ 

S.  prinoides,  DC*,  Burmah. 

S.  reticulata,  Wight,  Ceylon. 

S.  roxburghii,  WcUl.,  Khaasya. 

S.  verrucosa,  Wight,  Mergui. 

The  East  Indian  species  are  often  classed 
under  the  genus  Johnia,  the  last  named  iu 
compliment  to  Dr.  John,  a  Danish  mission- 
ary, who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Tranquehar,  and  sent  many 
new  plants  to  Dr.  Roxburgh.  The  whole 
ai*e  fonned  of  species  which  have  little  l>eau ty, 
but  the  fruit  of  both  the  species  of  Johnia  is 
eatable. — Roxb, ;  VoighL 

SALADIN,  see  Kufra,  Salahad-Din. 

SALAD ANG,  see  Sapi. 
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SALAOBAMA. 

SALA6BAMA,  Fossil  Ammonites,  sup- 
jMsed  by  some  to  be  the  setiles  or  eagle 
stones  of  the  aocients.     The  principal  sorts 
are  the  Lakshmi  Narayani,  (which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  must  be  perforated 
in  ooe    place  only,   and    have    four    spiral ' 
Carres  in  the  perforation,  with  marks   re- 
sembling a  cow's    foot    and   a   wreath   of 
flowers,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  Laksh- 
m  as  Narayani,)  the  Vamuna,  the  Demodura, 
tiie  Narslngha,  &c.,  &c.,   some  denote  the 
gnntons,  and  others  the  vindictive  incarna- 
tioDs  of  Vishnu.  The  former  are  much  valued. 
Mr.  Ward  states  that  the  Lakshmi  Narayana 
is  sometimes  sold  for  as  much  as  two  thousand 
rupees.    In  an  account  of  the  meetjng  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  in  October  1 830, 
is  a  notice  of  n  letter  from   Dr.  Gerard  of 
Soobathoo,    who  had   discovered   in  a  lofty 
position  (15,000  feet)  ofthe  Himalaya  range, 
iQ  extensive  fossil  tract  of  shell  formation, 
of  which  he  describes  four  classes,  and  ofthe 
ibinth  thus  writes  :  ^*  Belemnites  and  Ortho- 
ceratites  mineralized  by  the  same  material  as 
die  Ammonites  (iron  clay  and  pyrites.)  Their 
sbondance  in  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents, 
espeeiaily  the  Gundak,  has  been  long  known, 
as  they  form  an  indispensable  article  in  the 
sacra  of   the  Hindoo  Thakoordwari,  under 
iiie  name  of  Salagrama."   This  fossil,  deemed 
sacred  by  the  hindoos,   is  essential  in  many 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  bralimans  ;  it  is 
used  in  propitiatory  oblations  to  Vishnu,  as 
Mf^  as  in  funeral  and  other  ceremonies.  The 
Sahgrama  is  also  considered    as  a  type  of 
Mai»deva,  as  some  other  holy,  particularly  co- 
sieal  stones  also  are.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  likewise 
informs  as  (As.  Res.  vol.  iii,  p.  240,)  that  the 
Salagrama  are  found  in  a  part  of  the  Gunduk 
HTer,  within  the  limits  of  Nepal.    They  are 
hbek,  moBlly  round,  and  are  commonly  per- 
forated in  one  or  more  places  by  woinns,  or, 
as  the  hindoos   believe,   by  Vishnu,  in  the 
shape  of  a  reptile.    According  to  the  number 
of  perforations,  and  of  spiral  curves  in  each, 
the  stone  is  supposed  to  contain  Vishnu  in 
varioQs  characters.  For  example,  such  a  stone 
perforated  in  one  place  only,  with  four  spiral 
carves  in  the  perforation,  and  with  marks 
resembling    a  cow's  foot  and  a  wreath   of 
Howers,  contains  Lakshmi  Narayana.     The 
stoaes  called  Ban-ling,  found  in  the  Nermnda, 
are,  in  like  manner,  considered  as  types  of 
Siva,  bnt  they  are  not  fossils,  merely  stones 
rounded  by  attrition.  The  Salagrama  is  found 
apon  trial  not  to  be  calcareous  ;  it  strikes  fire 
with  steel,  but  scarcely  at  all  effervesces  with 
acids.    Sonnerat  also  describes  the  Salagrama 
«s  a  petrified  shell,  of  the  species  comes  d' 
unmoD,  very  heavy,  commonly  black,  but  some- 
lioes  violet^  oval,  or  round,  a  little  flat,  nearly 
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SALAH-UDDIN. 

resembling  a  touchstone,  and  hollow,  with 
only  one  small  aperture  ;  within,  he  says,  it  is 
almost  concave,  with  spiral  lines  terminating 
towards  the  middle.  Some  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  gracious  incarnations  of  Vishnu, 
and  are  then  highly  prized  ;  but  when  they 
border  a  little  on  the  violet,  they  denote  a 
vindictive  avatara  such  as  Narasinga,  when 
no  man  of  ordinary  nerve  dares  keep  them  in 
his  house.  The  possessor  of  a  Salagrama 
preserves  it  in  clean  cloth  :  it  is  frequently 
perfumed  and  bathed  ;  and  the  water  thereby 
acquiring  virtue,  is  drank,  and  prized  for  its 
sin-expelling  property.  They  are  common 
water  worn  Ammonites,  and  though  hindoos 
are  averse  to  show  them,  Europeans  who 
attend  to  such  things  can  always  meet  in  witli 
them.  Veneration  for  stones  may  be  traced 
among  almost  all  nations.  The  following  in- 
stance from  our  scripture  reminds  one  strongly 
of  hindoo  simplicity  : — "  And  Jacob  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  he 
had  put  for  his  pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar, 
and  poured  oil  on  the  top  of  it." — Gen.  chap, 
xxviii,  V.  18.  The  Grihadeva  or  household 
deity  rarely  boars  any  specific  designation  : 
is  sometimes  represented  by  a  water  pot,  a 
rude  figure,  a  Salagrama,  or  a  Tulasi  plant. — 
Cole,  Myth.  Hind. y  p,  176  ;  Maoris  Fantheon, 
pp,  309-10  ;  Wilson's  Gloss.  See  Hindoo, 
Saligram,  Sri  Sampradaya,  Zonar. 

SALAHIE,  a  beautiful  village  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Damascus,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains,  about  a  mile  from  the 
limits  of  the  city. — Bobinson*s  Travels,  Vol. 
ti,  p.  116. 

SALAH-UD-DIN,  the  leader  of  the 
armies  of  the  khalifs,  who  encountered  the 
ci'usaders  and  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion  of  Eng- 
land, near  Jerusalem.  His  tribe  are  still 
numerous  in  Kurdistan.  Caliph  Mamun,  in 
A.  D.  814,  caused  a  degree  of  the  earth's 
surface  to  be  measured.  This  was  done  on 
the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  between 
Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates,  by  which  66*66 
miles  wei'e  fixed  as  the  equivalent  of  a  degree 
of  the  earth's  circumference.  Caliph  Ma- 
mun, son  of  Harun  nr  Rashid*  forced  an  en- 
trance into  the  pyramids.  Later,  Salah-ud- 
din,  the  Saladin  of  Euix>pean8,  used  their 
casings,  at  least,  as  stone  quarries.  Caliph 
Umar,  was  the  second  caliph  in  succession 
to  Mahomed.  His  time  was  a  period  of  great 
extension  of  mahomedanism.  The  battle  of 
Kadesia  was  fought  and  won  by  his  general 
Saad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire 
of  the  Parsi.  He  imposed  the  khiraj  on 
Syria,  and  died  and  was  buried  at  Jerusalem 
where  his  tomb  still  is. — Bjorttstjerna^s  Brit- 
ish Empire  in  the  East,  p,  97  ;  Bunsen, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  150.     See  Acre. 
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SALANGORE. 


SALAI,  a  river  ruuning  near  Naradoul  iu 
Midnapore. 

SALAI,  Bbng.,  Hind.,  Sans.  Boswellta 
glabra,  B.  serrata,  B.  thurifera.  Salal-gond, 
Olibanum. 

SALAI,  Tam.     An  idol. 

SALAJIT,  Hind.    Lignite. 

SALAKA,  Jav.     Silver. 

SALA-KUCHOO,  Bekg.  Colocasia  for- 
nicata. 

SALAM,  Arab.,  Heb.  Peace  ;  Salam-alai- 
kum,  Peace  be  uuto  jou.  O  alaikus  salam 
and  unto  you  be  peace.  Salam  bolo,  eaj 
unto  him  peace.  Touching  the  breast  and 
forehead  or  lips  and  forehead  :  kissing  of  the 
lips  is  not  known  with  men,  only  the  cheeks' 
and  shoulders.  The  right  cheek  first,  then 
the  left  and  some  times  the  cheeks  alone  are 
kissed,  but  generally  the  shouldei-s,  also  as 
Gen.  33,  4  :  14,  145  ;  Luke  15,  20. 

Kissing  of  the  hands  is  common  as  in 
Math.  23,  7  ;  Mark  12,  38,  and  rising  to 
receive  as  in  Job.  29,  8. 

The  not  returning  "  Salam"  is  a  sign  on 
the  part  of  the  Bedouins  that  they  were  out 
to  fight,  and  not  to  make  friends  ;  but  the 
dromedary  riders,  generally  travel  with- 
out much  to  rob.  After  the  first  salutation 
of  peace,  in  conversation  you  say,  *'  Is  your 
illustrious  disposition  well,"  and  the  reply  is 
"  al  hamd  ul  illah."  Thanks  be  to  God,  or  Ap 
ki  mihrbauise,  by  your  favour,  and  if  assent- 
ing to  a  proposition,  "  Insha  ul  illah,"  if  it 
please  God.  Salam  Alaikum,  is  the  Hebrew 
Shalom  Alechem,  Peace  be  to  you,  of  Luke 
z,  5.  Give  my  peace  to  So  and  So,  on  part- 
ing, where  one  says  good  bye,  orGt)d  be  with 
you.  With  peace,  go  in  peace,  Ex.  iv,  18. — 
Burton's  Filgrimage  to  Meccah,  Vol.  i,  p, 
340. 

SALAMANDRA  MAXIMA.  The  large 
salamander  of  Japan,  lives  in  the  valleys  of 
Niphon  between  34"  and  46*  N.  lat.  It  re- 
sides in  rivulets  and  lakes  formed  by  the 
rains  at  a  height  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  grows  to  about 
thi*ee  feet  in  length. 

SALAMBHA,  Hiirp.    A  kind  of  salt. 

SALA-MISRI,  Tam.    Salep. 

SAL  ABAS,  or  Silajitu,  Tel.  Ophelia 
slogans,  R,  W. 

SALAMLIK,  also  Salamji,  Tdrk.  The 
place  of  assembly  in  a  bouse. 

SAL  AMMONIAC, 


UrmeoA,  Ab. 

Noa-iha ;  Tung-iha,  Chin. 
Peh-ting-flha  „ 

Sel  AmmonJMi,  Fs. 

Sftlmaik,  Gbb. 

Nowiagnr;  NowBAdariGuz. 

Hind.  I  Navacharum, 
Sale  Ammoniaco,         It.  |      * 
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Sal  Ammoniac,  Lat. 

Sadar,  Malay. 

NowshadTir,  Psas. 

Naaohatur,  Bus. 

Nowaadur,  Sans. 

VayragarA  lona,  Singh. 

Tam. 


S 


Sal  Ammoniac  is  a  compound  of  ammonia 
and   hydrochloric  acid,  a   hydrochlorate    of 
ammonia,  although  the  older  term,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  is  also  used.     The  substance  from 
which  this  salt  was  first  obtained,  was   the 
soot  of  camel's  dung  ;  by  sublimation  in  Egypt, 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whence 
its  name.     It  is  now  manufactured   largely 
in  Europe,  by  combining  hydrochloric  acid 
either    directly     or    indirectly     with     am- 
monia obtained  from  the   decomposition  of 
animal  matter.     In  France,  bones  and  other 
animal  matters  are    distilled   in  large    iron 
retorts,  for  the  manufacture  both  of  animal 
charcoal  and  of  sal  ammoniac.     Coal  soot  T^as 
formerly  used  in  Great  Britain  as  a  source  of 
this  salt ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  gas 
works,  it  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the 
liquor  obtained  during  the  preparation  of  coal 
gas.    It  is  found  native  at  Etna  and  Vesuviufi, 
in   some   of  the   Tuscan    lakes,  in    Persia, 
Bokhara,  in  Mongolia  and  He  from  lakes  and 
the  vicinity  of  extinct  volcanoes.  That  in  use 
in  China  was  formerly  obtained  from  Lian- 
chau-fu  and  Ning-hia,  in  Kan-suh,  but   the 
country  of  the  Tih  or  Sijung  and  Turfan 
formerly  yielded  it  and  the  fissures  in    the 
volcanic  mountain  of  Peh-ting  in  Turfan.     It 
is  met  with  in  commerce  as  large  cakes  of  a 
semi-circular  form,  translucent,  and  colour- 
less, with  a   sharp,    saline,   cool  taste,    but 
no  smell.     It  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
trade  in  Karnal,  where  the  manufacture  has 
been  known  for  ages.     It  is  important  as  a 
source  of  most  of  the  compounds  of  ammonia, 
and  is  used  at  Lahore  for  the  manufacture  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  for  snake  bites,  to  a 
considerable  extent.    It   is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  in  the  preparation  of  aqua- 
regia,  in  soldering  some  of  the  metals,  in 
tinning  iron  and  copper,  in  the  preparation 
of  dyes,   liquid    ammonia,  and    in    various 
chemical  manufactures.— O'iSA.,  MaU  Med, ; 
Smith's    Mat,    Med.    of   China ;    PowelVs 
Handbook^  p.   110  ;   JFaulkner,    See  Am- 
monia, Dyes. 

SALAN,  Hind.  Panicum  miliaceum, 
Pennisetum  italicum. 

SALANGAN,  Hiitd.  A  bark  used  for 
fibre  in  Kangra.. 

SALANG  ISLANDS,  see  Junk-Seylon. 

SALANGORE,  in  lat.  3'  20'  N.,  long. 
lOr  12'  E.,  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  This 
place  was  formerly  frequented  for  tin  and 
other  articles  of  trade.  Salangore  is  separated 
from  Perak  by  a  small  river  called  the  Rnn- 
kup,  a  little  north  of  the  Bimam  stream,  in 
about  lat.  SO"*  59'  N.  Salangore,  according 
to  native  authority,  comprises  three  divisions. 
The    Bugi    occupy    the   coast — JSewbolds 
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SALATURA. 


SAUMOTB. 


Bntiik  SeiilementSy    Vol,   ii,   p.  27.    See 
Eieiahj  Qaedah,  Semang. 

SALARIAS  ALTICUS.  Near  the  rocks 
of  the  CejloQ  coast,  are  multitudes  of 
the  Salarias  alticus,  a  curious  little  fish 
which  possesses  the  faculty  of  darting 
aioDg  the  surface  of  the  water  and  run- 
BBig  up  the  wet  stones  and  across  the 
sand  with  the  utmost  ease  and  rapidity. 
Mr.  Goisse  has  seen  a  species  of  Anten- 
raritini  similarly  running  quickly  to  and 
fro  on  the  surface  of  the  great  heds  of 
lloating  sea  weed  in  the  gulf  stream,  pro- 
greasiag  with  the  utmost  facility  by  means  of 
its  pectorals  and  ventral  fins,  quite  out  of 
mier.  By  aid  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  lod  gill-cases,  they  move  across  the 
duBp  sand»  ascend  the  roots  of  the  mangroves, 
and  climb  up  the  smooth  face  of  the  rocks  in 
search  of  flies  ;  adhering  so  securely  as  not  to 
be  detached  by  repeated  assaults  of  the 
vftTes.  These  little  creatures  are  so  nimble, 
that  ii  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  hold  of 
them,  as  they  sci'amble  to  the  edge,  and 
ptooge  into  the  sea  on  the  slightest  attempt 
to  molest  them.  They  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  iu  length,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
almost  aodistinguishable  from  the  rocks  they 
frequent— Gmsc,  pp.  122-123  ;  Tennenes 
Skuke$  of  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ceylon,  p.  332, 
mil, p.  493. 

SALAR  MUSSUOOD  GAZEE  or  Rujub 
lalar. 

SA-LAT,BaRM.  Calpicarpum  roxburghii, 
G.Don. 

3ALAT  INDBA  KESARI,  see  Inscrip- 

tiOD3. 

SALATAH,  Arab.  A  favourite  dish 
made  as  follows.  Take  a  cucumber,  pare, 
iliceand  place  it  in  a  plate,  sprinkling  it  over 
vith  salt.  After  a  few  minutes,  season  it 
ibimdantly  with  pepper,  and  put  it  in  a  bowl 
CQQtaining  some  pepper-corns,  and  about  a 
piflt  of  curds.  When  the  dish  is  properly 
mixed,  a  live  coal  is  placed  upon  the  top  of 
tbe  compound  to  make  it  bind,  as  the  Arabs 
tty.  It  is  considered  a  cooling  dish,  and  is 
esteemed  by  the  abstemious,  as  well  as  by  the 
toper.— 5arton'«  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah, 
Mi,  p.  198. 

SA-LAT-NEE,  Burm.  Graptophyllum 
hoTtense,  ilTetf «,  also  G.  lurido-sanguineum,  G. 
hortease  is  also  called  iu  Burmese,  Gn  wae-bau. 

SALATURA,  the  So-lo-tu-lo  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsan&r  the  birth- 
place of  Panini  the  grammarian,  has  been 
identified  with  Lahore,  near  Ohind.  Hwen 
^Hisang  visited  it,  he  says  it  was  20  li,  or 
^  mles,  to  the  north-west  of  Ohind.  In 
«lanuary  1848,  at  the  village  of  Labor, 
^hich  is  exactly  four  miles  to   the  north- 
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east  of  Ohind,  General  Cunningham  pro- 
cured several  Greek  and  Indo-Scythiau 
coins,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  with 
some  certainty,  that  the  place  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Panini  himself,  or  about  b.  c. 
350.  He  therefore,  identifies  Salatura  with 
Lahore.  The  loss  of  the  first  syllable  of  the 
name  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
change  of  the  palatal  sibilant  to  the  aspirate 
according  to  the  well-known  usage  of  the 
people  of  western  India,  by  whom  the  Sindhu 
river  was  called  Hendhu  and  Indus,  and  the 
peoplQ  on  its  banks  Hindus  or  Indians  ;  Sala- 
tura would,  therefore  have  become  Halatura 
and  Alatur,  which  might  easily  have  been 
corrupted  to  Labor  ;  or,  as  General  Court 
writes  the  name,  to  Lavor. — Cunningham's 
Ancient  Geog.  of  India,  pp.  5-8. 

SALAUKER,  Hind.  Abelia  triflora. 

SALAVA  MIRIALU,  Tel.  Cubebs,  Pi- 
per  cubeba. 

SALAYER  ISLAND,  called  by  the  Dutch, 
Boegerens,  is  about  36  miles  long,  of  moder-* 
ate  height,  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated. 
Its  north  point  is  in  lat.  5*  47'  S. 

SALBRA,  Hind.  Salvia  officinalis. 

SALEM,  a  revenue  district  or  collectorate 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  formed  out  of  the 
Barah-mahal,  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  Salem  town  is  situated  in  a  valley, 
and  870  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  revenue  district,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  The  Salem  collec- 
torate  has  a  population  of  1,195,377,  is  part 
lowland,  but  it  includes  the  Balagha^  of  the 
same  height  as  Mysore,  and  a  rich  plain  of 
considerable  elevation  known  as  the  Barah- 
mahal.  The  Shevaroy  hills  are  near  tlie  town 
of  Salem  and  attain  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet, 
Salem  is  celebrated  for  its  steel.  See  India, 
Kerala,  Silk,  Steel. 

SALE,  It.  Salt. 

SALE  AMMONLACO,  It.   Sal  ammoniac. 

SALEMANTA,  or  Ghalla  munta,  Tul. 
Fluggea  leucopyrus,  fVilld.  The  same  name 
is  applied  to  F.  virosa. 

SALENDONG,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore. 

SALIMOTE,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore,  or 
sometimes  embroidered  with  gold  thread. 
The  Salendong  and  Salemote  with  and  with- 
out gold  thread  and  silk  are  in  use  through- 
out the  Archipelago  from  Sumatra  to  Timor. 
Timor  is  the  most  remote  of  the  easteiii 
islands,  iu  which  textile  fabrics  are  manu- 
factured, the  countries  beyond  producing 
no  other  cloths  than  those  of  bark  beaten 
out.  The  texture  of  the  cotton  cloths  manu- 
factured in  Timor  and  the  adjacent  islands 
closely  corresponds  with  those  of  the  Batta 
of  Sumatra  and  the  Dyak  of  Borneo.  The 
manufacture    is    evidently    of    great    anti- 
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SALEP. 

quity,  and  must  have  been  introduced  before 
that  of  Java  of  the  present  time,  which  is  of 
hind 00  origin.  Cotton  and  dyes  are  grown 
in  Timor.  The  silk  threads  introduced  are 
made  from  raw-silk  imported  from  China  and 
the  coQtinent  of  Asia. — Cat.  Ex,y  1862. 

SALENDRA,  Mahh.  Hystrix  leucura. 
1 — Syhes. 

SALEP. 

Salib  misri,        Ab.,  Duk.  !  Salep,  Fb. 

Salop  misri,  Hind.,  Pxcrs.  |  Sala  misri.  Tax. 

The  tubers  .of  the  Orchis  mascula,  Eulo- 
phia  and  other  plants  receive  this  u^me  in 
works  on  pharmacy.  They  are  compressed, 
ovoid,  rather  transparent,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  bassorine,  soluble  gum,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  amylaceous  matter  or 
starch.  Royle  states  that  one  drachm  of 
the  powdered  root  requires  60  drachms  of 
boiling  water  to  affect  its  solution ;  two 
drachms  afford  a  sufficient  meal  for  an  invalid  ; 
good  salcp  carefully  prepared  is  in  truth  one 
of  the  best  articles  of  diet  a  convalesceut  can 
use.  In  India  the  salep  of  Cashmere  is 
reckoned  the  best,  and  is  obtained  chiefly  at 
the  Kurd  war  fair  from  the  Cashmere  mer- 
cliants :  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  tubera, 
it  has  gained  immense,  but  most  unmerited 
celebrity  as  an  aphrodisiac  remedy.  The 
same  circumstance  has  given  the  plant  its 
name  both  in  the  Greek  and  Arabic  language. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  there 
were  three  samples  of  "  Salep  misree"  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Eiddell  from  the  Kunner 
Hills  near  Aurungabad — sold  when  green, 
and  fresh  dug  up,  at  2  pice  per  seer :  and 
from  Booldanah  Hills  in  Berar — when  fresh 
dug  is  sold  by  the  Bhil  at  12  seers  for  the 
Rupee.  These  were  hard,  and  had  a  homy 
appearance,  the  two  first  were  dirty  green 
and  the  third  of  a  yellowish  white  color. 
It  is  imported  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  is 
indigenous  in  some  pai*ts  of  the  Western 
Presidency,  though  for  want  of  cultivation, 
the  tubers  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
procuring.  Native  practitioners  prescribe  it 
in  conjunction  with  mastich  and  some  other 
ingredients,  in  such  cases  as  require  tonics : 
in  England,  it  is  supposed  the  chocolate 
makers  grind  it  up  with  cocoa.  Professor 
Boyle  states  that  the  salep  of  Kashmir  is 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Eulophia,  probably 
E.  vireus.  The  price  of  salep  is  about  eight 
guineas  per  cwt.  in  the  London  market.  A 
little  is  exported  from  Constantinople,  ex- 
cellent specimens  from  this  quarter  were  shown 
in  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  1851.  It  was  formerly  much 
used,  but  has  latterly  been  much  supersed- 
ed by  other  articles.  Major  D.  Williams' 
"  (Journal  of  the  Agri.  and  Hort.   Soc.  of 


SAL^IKAU. 

India,"  Vol.  iv,  part  I,)  states  that  the  Tacca 
plant  abounds  in  certain  parts  of  the  prov^ince 
of  Arracan,  where  the  Muggrace  prepare  the 
farina  for  export  to  the  China  market  After 
removing  the  peel,  the  root  is  grated  on  a  fisb- 
skin,  and  the  pulp  having  been  strained 
through  a  coarse  cloth,  is  washed  three  or 
four  times  in  water,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 
Mr.  Nuttall,  (American  Journal  of  Pharmacy^ 
Vol.  ix,p.  305,)  says  the  Otaheite'  salep  ia 
obtained  from  a  new  species  of  Tacca,  whieli 
he  names  the  T.  oceanica.  Oriental  salep,  is 
probably  obtained  from  Eulophia  vera  and  C 
campestris.  Euix)pean  salep  is  obtained  from 
Orchis  mascula,  fV,%  O.  latifolia,  O.  morio, 
W. ;  O.  militaris,  W. ;  O.  papilionacea,  W^  ; 
O.  coriophoii'a,  PerSy  and  0.  undulatifoliay 
Fers.'^SimraoncTs  Commercial  Products  ; 
O' Shaughnessy^  p.  653  ;  M.  E.  J.  R^  ; 
Faulkner ;  Aint,  Mat.  Med.y  p.  40  ;  Tom^ 
linson.    See  Eulophia  ;  Orchis,  Tacca. 

SALEP-I-SHAITAN,  Peks.  Conium 
maculatum.     Cicuta  virosa. 

SALEP  MISRI,  or  Saleb  Misri,  Ar., 
Duk.,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Prrs.,  Tam.  Salep. 
Eulophia  virens.  Salep,  from  Raepore,  called 
behchaudi,  when  pulverised,  resembles  arrow- 
root, and  is  made  use  of  by  natives  on  fast 
days,  prepared  in  various  ways.  It  ia  ob- 
tained from  the  glutinous  matter  which  issues 
from  the  stems  of  a  jungle  plant,  after  being 
soaked  in  running  water  for  some  days.  The 
Gonds  prepare  the  behchandi.  It  can  be  had 
in  any  quantity  in  the  Jubbulpore  bazaar,  but 
most  of  it  comes  from  Mundla  and  Seonee. 
The  specimens  seem  to  consist  of  the  dried 
sections  of  a  farinaceous  root  containing  bas- 
Borin,  and  allied  in  composition  to  salep.^^. 
Br,;   W.Ic. 

SALEP  TACCA,  Eng.  Tacca  pinnatifida, 
Ltnn.,  Forsk. 

SALESI,  a  Koli  tribe  of  Central  India.  The 
Raj,  Salesi,  Tonkri,  Dhour  and  Dunggali  Koli 
reside  in  the  Attaveesy,  and  in  the  Wun,  Dan- 
doi7  and  Nassik  districts,  and  worship  the 
hindoo  deities  Khandoba,  Bhairu  and  Bha- 
wani.  A  few  Eaj  Koli  are  settled  in  the 
Konkan  and  Jowair.  They  are  the  same 
people,  an  offshoot  of  the  Mahadeo  Koli,  and 
said  to  have  been  expelled  for  some  offence. 
They  are  farmers  and  labourers,  but  the 
Dhour  are  the  lowest  in  civilization,  ai-e  the 
greatest  drunkards  and  eat  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals which  have  died  a  natural  death.  They 
are  ruled  by  chiefs  styled  naik. 

SALFETOTSSCHNOE,  Rus.  Diaper. 

SALGAR,  Hind,  of  Eangra,  the  annadiUo. 

SALGI,  Hind.  Dark  green  colour. 

SAL-GIRAH,  PsRs.,  or  Baras-ganth, 
IIiND.  The  anniversary  of  a  person's  birth, 
on  which  a  knot  is  added  on  a  string  kept  for 
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SAUCOBNU  INDICA. 


SALINE  SPRINGS. 


theporpofle.    A  girPs  jears  are  numbered  by  |  is  still  burned  there  for  barilla*     But  the 


t  sOver  loop  or  ring  being  added  yearly  to 
(tegardani  or  silver  neck  ring. — Herkl, 

SALHE,  Hind.  Boswellia  glabra. 

SALT,  in  Berar,  silk  weavers  of  sarhi  and 
ehoIL 

SALIBABOO  ISLANDS,  or  Tulour,  lying 
b^veen  Mindanao  and  Celebes,  are  tliree  iu 
Bomber,  of  considerable  size  and  moderately 
elevated.  Eabrouang  is  the  name  of  the  most 
antherly,  and  has  a  peaked  mountain  on  it. 
Its  soatbem  end  is  in  lat.  3*  47'  N.  and  long. 
127*  ir  £.  Tolour  or  Earbalang  is  the 
krger  sad  more  northerly  island,  and  lies 
from  lat  4"  to  4*  28^' N. 

SAUCACE^,  Lindl.  Tho  willow  tribe 
<^  pkots,  comprising  1  gen.,  2  species,  of 
Sifii. 

SALICARU  CINNAMOMEA.  RuppelL 
icorioos  little  bird  of  Abyssinia,  appareut- 
Ij  eoDgeneric  with  the  Tribura  luteoventris. 
—Hodgson  ;  Jf r.  BlytJCs  Report, 

SALICHETTU  or  Koriti  chettu,  Tel. 
PJeeoBpermam  spinosum.  Trie. 

SALICINE,  a  crystallizable,  bitter  princi- 
^  obtaiDed  from  the  leaves  and  young  bark 
of  the  poplar,  willow,  aspen,  &q.  It  forms 
snail  white  silky  needles,  and  in  some  res- 
pects, resembles  the  vegeta-alkalis,  cinchona, 
aod  quioa,  having  febrifuge  propeities  ;  but 


problable  value  of  this  article  as  an  Indian 
export  has  been  much  depreciated  by  the  pro* 
gress  of  chemical  science  in  Europe,  where 
the  purest  alkali  is  manufactured  by  decom- 
posing common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  at 
the  low  rate  of  10/,  the  ton  of  30  maunds. 
The  Salicornia,  Salsola  and  Sueda  genera, 
cover  every  patch  of  saline  land  in  thePanjab. 
— Eng.  Cyc,  ;  Roxb.  ;   W.  Ic.  ;  Voigt, 

SALIGIiAM,  fossil  ammonites  obtained 
from  Northern  India,  held  in  high  estimation 
by  Hindoos.  They  arc  found  in  a  part  of  the 
Gunduk  river,  within  the  limits  of  Nepaul. 
They  are  mostly  roundish  and  commonly  per- 
forated iu  one  or  more  places  by  worms,  or, 
as  the  hiudoos  believe,  by  Yishnoo,  in  tho 
shape  of  a  reptile.  Some  are  black,  otliers 
are  violet  and  oval.  Tho  possessor  of  a  sali- 
gramu,  preserves  it  in  a  clean  cloth  ;  it  is 
frequently  perfumed  and  bathed,  and  the  water 
thereby  acquiring  virtue  is  drank  and  prized 
for  its  sin-expelling  property.  It  is  always 
placed  near  persons  when  they  are  about  to 
die.  A  garden  or  planlation  is  consecrated  by 
the  hindoos  by  marrying  the  Saligramma 
stone  carried  by  one  man,  and  represent  the 
groom,  to  a  branch  of  the  tulsi  tree  carried 
by  another  to  represent  the  bride.  It  is  the 
usual  marriage  ceremony,  somewhat  modified 


itdi&rsirom  them  in  containing  no  nitrogen,    after  this  consecration,  the  fruit  can  be  eaten. 


ndDotformiug  salts  with  acids. —  Tomlinson, 
SALICOQU£S,  a  family  of  crustacean  : 

Fam, . — Salicoques. 
2V£6e.— Alphucns. 
AIpbenB  breviroBtris,  Edws.,  New  Holland. 
▼entrotiiSf  Jsdws,,  Mauritius, 
bidens,  Edws.,  A^iatio  Seas, 
chiragricus,  Edws.^     do.        do. 
▼illosus,  Sdvfs.,  New  Holland, 
frontalis,  Edw8,^  do. 

SALICORNIA,  of  this  genus,  Wight  gives, 
i&  Icoaed,  Salicornia  brachiata,  fruticosa, 
^ffiacea,  and  Indica.    See  Chenopodiacese. 

SALICORNIA  ARABICA,  Wight. 
Tibui,  Arab.    Chook,  Hind. 

^nkittglaiafwork,     Eng.     Ghasul,  Pers. 

Grows  in  the  Sanderbuns  and  on  the  Co- 
^^ii&andel  Coast,  and  barilla  is  made  from  it. 
See  Barilla. 

SALICORNIA  BRACHIATA,  Roxb. 
Koyala,  Tel. 

This  perennial  plant  grows  very  abundant- 
ly in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast,  on  low  wet  grounds  over- 
flowed by  the  tides.  It  yields  a  barilla  for 
K»P  and  glass.— ]Rr.  /c,  Roxb. 

SALICORNIA  INDICA,  W.Roxb.,  W.  Ic. 

^odupahng,  Bkno.  j  Koyya  pippali,  Tel. 

Jido  pahng,  ,,       I 

A  very  common  plant  on  such  salt  grounds 

as  are  innodated  by  the  spring  tides.    It  is 

^^ially  plentiful  on  the  Malabar  coast  and 
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Mr.  Dunlop  found  two  extensive  lias  ?  beds 
at  Takuli  Shem,  in  Hundes,  with  numerous 
saligram,  which  are  thence  taken  to  Badrinath 
and  Kailas. — Colebrooke,  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, Vol.  vii,  p.  241  ;  Major  More,  Hin- 
doo Pantheon  ;  Wilson^s  Oloss.  See  Hindoo, 
Salagrama. 

SALIK,  (lit.  a  traveller  or  pilgrim)  a  class 
of  devotees. 

SALI  KAMPA,  Tel.  Stylosantbes  mu- 
cronata,  Willd,  Arachis  fruticosa,  Roxb  ^  iii, 
282 

SALIMBOW,  see  Kyau. 

SALINDEE,  a  river  near  Budruck  in  Ba- 
lasore. 

SALINE  SPRINGS  are  found  in  Sind  and 
in  the  higher  portion  of  the  Punjab  ;  they 
usually  contain  common  salt  with  some  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  small  quantities  of  other 
salts,  when  they  are  not  simply  brine.  Traces 
of  iodine  are  found  near  Kangra.  Through- 
out Rajpootana  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Punjab,  the  wells  are  abundantly  impregna- 
ted with  soda.  Some  of  the  springs  in 
Kemaon  contain  mineral  impregnations,  but 
scarcely  to  an  extent  to  bo  considered  saline. 
Scarcely  any  strong  saline  ones  are  thermal. 
The  few  thermal  salines  are  chieijy  cal- 
careous, and  one  or  two  silicious.  See  Salt, 
Kalar,  Reh,  Saltpetre. 
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SALISBURIA  ADIANTIFOLIA,  619. 

Gingko  biloba,         Linn.  \  Gingko,  Jap. 

A  tree  of  Japan,  much  cultivated  in  China, 
aud    found    in    many    gardens    in  Europe. 
Fine  old  specimens  may  be  seen  at  Kew  and 
in  the  Apothecaries'  Garden  at  Chelsea.     In 
congenial  climates  it  attains  the  size  of  the 
walnut.     It  is  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  wedge  or  fan-shaped,  deeply 
cut  in  the  centre  or  bilobed,  and  finely  striated 
with  veins,  having  some  resemblance  to  the 
leaves  of  some  species  of  Adiantum,  whence 
it    is   commonly  called   Maiden-hair  tree  in 
England.     The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  austere 
tasted,  but  tlie  largo  kernel  is  sweet,  with  some 
degree  of  bitterness  when  raw,  but  agi*eeable 
as  a  dessert   when   roasted  like  chestnuts. 
They  are  much  eaten  in  China.    Mr.  Fortune 
met  with  large  trees  of  the  Salisburia  adianti- 
folia,  the  largest  and  most   striking  tree  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.    It  is  commonly 
called  the  Maiden -hair  tree  from  the  resem- 
blance its  leaves  bear  to  a  fern  of  that  name. 
The  Chinese  are  fond  of  dwarfing  it,  and  it  is 
often  seen  in  that  state  in  their  gardens.     Its 
fruit  is  sold  in  the   markets  in  all  Chinese 
towns  by  the  name  of  "Pa-IIwo,"  and  is  not 
unlike  dried  almonds,  only  whiter,  fuller,  and 
more  round.     The  natives  seem  very  fond  of 
it,  although  it  is  rarely  eaten  by  Europeans. 
— Eng.    Cyc,  ;  Fortune^ s    Wandering,   pp, 
129,  248  ;  Roxb.  ;  H.  B,  Voighty  p.  560. 

SALITAH,  Hind.  A  canvass  «heet  used 
to  contain  the  articles  composing  a  camel's 
load.  In  cold  weather  it  is  converted  into 
a  blanket. — Barton^ s  Scinde,  Vol.  ii,  p.  43. 

SALIVAIIANA,  was  the  son  of  a  potter. 
He  headed  a  successful  popular  movement 
and  became  the  chief  of  a  powerful  monarchy 
in  Maharashtra.  He  ruled  at  Munji-Puithan. 
The  ruler  whom  Salivahana  overthrew  was 
Yikramaditya.  He  gave  origin  to  a  new 
era,  which  is  still  current  in  India.     The  era 


of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook,  an 

to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their  God  seve 

days.*'     At  a  later  period,  the  Psalmist  dei 

cribes  the  captives  as  thus  lamenting—'*  B 

the  rivers  of  Babylon,  thet^  we  sat  doivi 

yea,  we  wept,  when  wo  remcmbei*ed  Zioi 

We  .hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  di 

midst  tlicreof.     For  there  they  that  came 

us  away  captive  required  of  us  a  song  ;  an 

they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us   mirth. 

The  willow  is  not  commonly  found    beloi 

8,000  feet  elevation  on  the  Sikkim  mountain! 

where  it  grows  on  the  inner  Himalaya  onl^ 

and  some  kinds  ascend  to  16,000  feet :  Ilk 

the  poplars,  the  willows  are  valuable  for  the! 

timbers,  for  economic  purposes.  Of  this  genui 

Wight,  in  Icone?,  gives  S.  ichnostachya,  ao< 

tetrasperma.    Dr.    O'Shaughnessy    carefull; 

examined  Salix  tetrasperma,  the  only  willov 

found  in  lower  Bengal,  but  could  noX  detec 

in  it  any  trace  of  saliciue.     Salix  babylonio 

and  S.  aegyptiaca,  (Khilaf  bhalki,  Arab.  Beds 

mooshk,  Pjers.)  occur  in  gardens  in  Uppei 

India.      Salix  lindleyana,    or  dwarf  willow 

occurs  at  12,000  to  13,000  feet  on  the  Hima 

laya — S.  chita  and  rotundifolia  in  Kuuawur 

The  willows  of  Jnpan,  are, 


Salix  japonica,  ThJbg, 
alba,  L. 

subf  ragilis,  A  nden, 
purpurea,  L, 
padifolia,  L. 
viiidula,  Anders. 


If 


ft 


Salix  vulpina,  Andrr$. 

acutifolia,  IV, 

Sieboldiana,  Mutnc 

iutegra,  Thbg. 

Babylonica,  X. 


ft 

ti 


tt 


Salix  arboreus,  S.  elegans.  WaiL  S.  fragilis 
L.,  and  S.  viminalis,  X.,  called  beis,  bitsu, 
bed,  bida  bell,  yir,  hada  and  bashal,  grow  at 
heii,'hts  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya  from  6,000 
and  some  of  them  in  Ladak  to  1 1,000  feet  and 
the  twigs  aud  leaves  of  many  of  them  are  used 
for  fodder.  The  wood  is  not  valued.  S.  flabel- 
laris,  Ands.  S.  hastata,  L.  S.  oxycarpa,  Ands. 
bisa,  bushau,  jangal  beli,  ber,  mathi,  buk  she), 
shun,  bhail  and  beli,  are  found  at  various 
elevations  in  the  Punjab  II  imulnya  aud  Ladak 


reckons  from  A.  D.  78,  the  supposed  date  of  from  6,000  to  15,000  feet  and  the  leaves, 
his  death.  It  numbci*s  the  solar  ycar^,  us  the  &c.,  of  several  are  used  as  fodder.  In  Spiti 
era  of  Yikramaditya  numbers  the  luni-solar  baskets  appear  to  be  made  from  the  twigs, 
years.  Tod  describes  Salivahana  as  of  the  .  One  of  the  substances  known  as  raauna,  the 
Takshak  race,  and  states  that  the  Salivahana  hed-khist,  used  as  a  laxative,  is  said  to  be  a 
era  set  aside  that  of  the  Tuar  in  the  Dekliau  '  product  on  a  species  of  willow  of  Khoi^asan  : 
Salivahana  had  three  hundred  wives  from  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  had  not  met  with  it,  but 
whom  the  Beis  Rajputs  arc  descended.  See  Dr.  Irvine  states  that  it  is  said  to  be  produced 
Era,  Jalus,  Yikramaditya.  on  a  dark-barked  cultivated  willow  in  Turkb- 


SALIVERI.  Tam.  Cress  seed. 

SALIX,  the  Willow,  of  which  there  are 
16  species  in  India, — 5  in  the  peninsula,  1  in 
Bengal,  2  from  Oude,  and  the  rest  in  the 
Himalaya.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  willow 
tree  is  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  the  Israelites 
were  directed  at  the  institution  of  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  to  "  take  the  boughs  of  goodly 
trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  the  boughs 

7^  S 


tan.  In  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  the  twigs  of  a 
species  of  willow,  the  bis  of  those  regions, 
and  a  plant  of  Kaghan,  are  used  for  basket 
work. — Cleghorn^s  Panjttb  Report ;  Royle  ; 
O'Shaughnessy,  p.  606  ;  St.  John's  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,  Dr.  Hooker,  Himalayan 
Jonrnal,  Vol  ii,  p.  240  ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart ; 
Dr.  Honia,,  Thirty-fice  years  in  the  East, 
Vol.  i,  pp.  16.J-339. 
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SALIX  BABYLON  IC A, 


SALIX  TETKASPKKMA. 


SALIX  ^GYPTIACA.    Linn. 

M4«vk,  Pns.  I  Khagawala,  Pubht. 

Cultivated  at  Lahore  for  the  distillation, 
fiomihepahns,  of  an  aromatic  water,  which  is 
■ocb  used  in  the  hot  season. 

SALIX  ALBA,  L.  f 


BBsfan,  UfpkbChenab. 
fv,  Chuiig,  „ 

Qiagma,CHBXABXAi>AK. 
BSi,  Jhslum. 

?«ir,  Eaghan. 

Cbumntt,  Ladak. 


duunma,  Ladak. 

Kalchang,  Walcliang,  ,, 
Chnng,    KUNAwAii,rANJ. 
Shan,Madanu,  „         ,, 
Kharwal,    Trans-Indus. 


Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  believes  that  there  is 

eoBsidenible  doubt  as  to  this  species,  but  it  or 

tt  illied  ooe  appears  to  be  common  in  Kash- 

■ir,  Flujgi,  Lahoul,  and  Ladak,  &c.,  occa- 

Mullyin  the  last,  from  5,000  up  to  14,500 

kti,  ud  it  seems  to  occur  Trans- Indus.    It 

kgeaendly  planted,  but  is  probably  in  many 

jitB  wild  also.     It  reaches  8  and  9  feet  in 

ff&when  well  protected.    Moorcroft  men- 

tias  one  of  16  feet,  but  the  largest  trees 

■«  Teiy  often  hollow.    It  is  planted  round 

abicsi  every  village   and   along  the  water- 

coQiaes  of  the  Chenab,    The  slender  branches 

aid  leaves  serve  as  food  for  sheep  and  goats. 

la  Kashmir  the  willow  is  used  largely  for 

Vnkefcpinaking  ;  in  Tibet  many  of  the  houses 

are  made  of  willow  wattle  and  dab,     Twig 

liridges  of  willow    are  mentioned  in  Spiti, 

Zn^ar,  and  Ladak,  where  Parrotia  is  not 

found.   In  Kashmir,  willow  twigs  are  em- 

plo]r«d  as  tooth-sticks.    There  also,  and  still 

iBore  on  the  Chenab  and  in  Ladak,  the  trees 

UB  severely  and   systematically  lopped,  the 

Jong  shoots  and  bark  of  the  larger,  removed 

bj  hud,  being  used  as  fodder.    Willow  tim- 

krisDOt  much  used  in  Lahoul,  but  in  Tibet 

&  whole  plough  except  the  point  which 

'b  irm  is  generally  made  of   willow.    In 

i^hanistan  willow  wood  is  generally  used 

ftt  braiding,  as   insects  do  not  attack  it. 

Od  the  Chenab,  pails,  &c^  are  rudely  cut 

to  single  blocks  of  Uie  willow  and  accord- 

iag  to  Moorcroft,  combs,  to  remove  the  fine 

goat's  hair    from    the   animals    back,    are 

>Di^  of  this  in  Ladak.     The  wood  is  most 

vefol  in  Thibet  and  Spiti,  and  employed  for 

Wding.    The  small    twigs  are  used  for 

liiiket  work,  and    the    leaves    are  highly 

nltted  in  winter  for  food  for  sheep. — Dr. 

/mne;  AUchesan  ;    quoUd  by  Dr.  J,  L. 

^art ;  Mowcroft's  Travels^  Vol.     p. 

SALEX  BABYLONICA,  Linn. 

Bib,Bamt*lL  Boas.    Sail-i-mftinoon.        HiND. 

5^,Bndda, 

Xo-lU-Kha,  BURic. 

K4«i,  Chenab. 

jMpbg  "Willow,      Bmo. 

M»,Ginr,  Kangra. 

mUomma,  Hikd. 

tbihf.i.Ba]ki, 


A  small  tree  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  com- 
mon on  the  sides  of  all  the  rivers  and  canals, 
as  well  as  in  the  gai*dens  of  the  Chinese  ; 
is  cultivated  in  Nepaul,  gardens  at  Ajmir 
and  Calcutta,  common  in  gardens  in  north- 
ern India,  as,  also,  S.  ^gyptiaca,  while  the 
polyandrous  S.  tetraspeima,  Roxb.j  is  found 
iu  the  Khereo  pass,  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  and  in  other  parts  of  India  as 
Ajmir,  Bengal  and  the  peninsula.  This  and 
S.  tetrasperma  are  abundant  at  Peshawur  and 
in  the  Ilazara  district.  The  weeping  willow 
tree  is  very  common  planted  in  the  plains 
throughout  the  Punjab,  being  frequently  of 
the  graceful  "  weeping"  type  ;  it  also  grows 
to  5,500  feet  iu  the  hills  including  Kashmir. 
Near  Chumba  Dr.  Stewart  saw  trees  of  1 2 
feet  girth.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  is  easily 
raised  in  moist  places  by  cuttings,  up  to 
stakes  of  considerable  size  which  are  often 
planted  to  consolidate  the  banks  of  water- 
cuts,  &c.  Its  branches  and  twigs  ai*e  largely 
used  for  baskets,  wattles,  weirs,  &c.  Good 
cricket-bats  have  Ijeeu  made  from  it.  The 
leaves  are  reckoned  tonic  ;  contain  a  neutral 
principle,  called  salicine,  and  tannic  acid  ; 
some  consider  it  nearly  equal  to  cinchona,  it 
is  also  said  to  be  anthelmintic.  Colonel  Lake 
writing  from  Jhullander,  says  wood  soft, 
smooth  and  white  ;  the  large  wood  is  used 
for  cricket  bats,  the  small  twigs  for  kiltas, 
baskets  and  rope  bridges. — Trousseau  ;  Dr. 
Irvine^ s  Medical  Topography ^  p.  210  ; 
RoyWs  III.,  Him.  Bot.,  p.  343  ;  Dr.  J.  Z. 
Stewart ;  PowelVs  Hand-Book^  Vol.  ],2>.385. 

SALIX  CAPREA,  Linn. 


Bed-i-mushk, 
Khilaf-i-balki, 


Pebs.  I  Ehagawala, 


)» 


I 


Pushtu. 


Cultivated  at  several  places  in  the  Punjab 
plains.  The  large  yellowish  catkins  of  flowers 
appear  in  Februaiy,  and  are  collected  and  sold 
at  about  6  or  8  rupees  per  maund  to  per- 
fumers who  distil  a  scented  water  from  them. 
This,  mixed  with  water  is  drunk  as  a  sharbat, 
which  has  a  rather  pleasant  though  some- 
what medicinal  taste. — Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart ; 
PowelVs  Handbook. 

SALIX  TETRASPERMA,  Roxb. 

Hind. 


i* 


Sail-i-majnoon, 

MaJQun, 

Bed-i-majnTin, 

Laila, 

Katira, 

Wala, 

Chung, 

WUla, 

Khtf^illa, 


Pers. 

TaANS-lNDUS. 

Panj. 
Pushtu. 


» 


Bheh, 
Pani-juma, 
Mo-ma-kha, 
Bed,  Badha, 
Laila,  Laili, 


Assam. 
Beno. 

BURU. 

Hind. 


»» 


f* 


Safeda, 

Bhauuia, 

Bia,  Bida,   Jhslum,  BaVi. 

Gud-bynB,  Kamaon. 

Bhmntas,        Jhallandar. 


In  the  Panjab  this  is  less  common  than  S* 
babylonica,  but  is  planted  in  the  plains,  and  is 
occasionally  seen  in  the  outer  hills  to  4,000  feet* 
Madden  (?)  mentions  that  it  grows  to  5,000 
or  6,000  feet  in  Kumaon  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  hill  streams  of  Kumaon  ;  is  common  at 
Rangamally  in  the  Terai,  in  the  Kheree  pass, 
and  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
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SALMALIA  MALABARICA. 


SALMON. 


is  a  singular  fact,  as  the  genus  is  charac- 
teristic of  cold  and  arctic  latitudes,  and  no 
species  is  found  below  8,000  feet  elevation 
on  the  Sikkim  mountains,  where  it  grows  on 
the  inner  Himalaya  only,  some  kinds  ascend- 
ing to  16,000  feet.  It  grows  in  Bengal  and 
the  peninsula  of  India,  likewise  in  British 
Burmah.  Its  wood  is  small  but  tough  and 
elastic,  but  is  not  used  in  Burmah.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  lbs.  37.  In  a  full  grown  tree 
on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the  ti'unk 
to  the  first  branch  is  10  feet,  and  average 
girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  3  feet.  It  is  readily  raised  by  cuttings  and 
grows  rapidly  to  a  considerable  size.  Dr. 
Stewart  had  seen  trees  of  6  feet  girth.  The 
names  of  these  plants  laila  and  majnun,  are 
alluding  to  the  well-known  eastern  love  story. 
Mr,  Thompson  ;  Dr$.  BrandiSy  Hooker^  Him, 
Jour.,  Vol,  i,  p.  400  ;  Dr.  Royle's  lU.y  Bot 
Him,,  p,  343 ;  Voigt ;  Br,  J.  L,  Stewart^  Cal, 
Cat  Ex,  of  1862. 

SALJARA  MUNGALA  VADU,  Tel. 
A  barber. 

SALKH,  Arab.  Scarification,  practised  by 
the  Arabs  of  Hejaz,  as  a  proof  of  manliness. 

SALLA,  Hind.     Abies  Smithinna. 

SALLA,  Sari,  Him).  In  the  Himalaya 
beyond  the  Punjab,  Pinus  longifolia,  long- 
leaved  pine. 

SALLA,  Ti:l.    Butter  milk. 

SALLA-BUDATA,  Tel.  Hibiscus  hirtus, 
X.  W,  and  A-  Hibiscus  phocniceus,  Eoxb, 

SALLA-UDA,  Tel.  Panicum  helopus, 
Trin.  P.  hirsutus,  Roxh. 

SALLAWATTY,  see  Pitt  Strait. 

SALLE,  Hind.  Picea  Webbiana. — Booker. 

SALLUR,  Hind.  Abies  Webbiana,  Hook, 

SALM,  Ar.  He  did  save,  hence  salam, 
salutation  of  peace  :  Islam,  saving  ;  Muslim 
(sing),  Mussulmin  (pi.)  saved.     See  Salam. 

SALMALIA  MALABARICA,  Sch.  and 
End. 

Bombaxmalabarica,  DC, 
„  heptaphyllum  Roxb, 
„  ijentaphyllum. 

Rakto  Shimool,  Bbng. 

Lai,  BcRM. 

Let-pan,  •» 

MuU-elavn,  Can. 

Saur,  OUK. 

Red  cotton  tree,  £ng. 

Cotton  tree,  n 
lied  silk  cotton  tree,    „ 

Semal,  sembal,  IIind. 

Bakta-aembal,  ,, 

This  is  a  large  tree,  with  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  common  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Ceylon  and  from  one  end  of  India  to 
the  other,  particularly  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  forest  trees  of  Tenasserim  : 
about  Nelambur  and  the  Wynaad,  it  is  used 
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Bombaz  ceiba,      Bvrrn. 
„  gossampinuB  rubra, 

Ham, 


Maleal. 
Sans. 


Mul-elavu, 

Salmali,^ 

Shalmali, 

Katoo-imbool-gaa    SiNOH. 

Elavam  maram, 

Pula  maram, 

Konda  buruga. 

Pinna  bumga, 

Buraga, 


Tam. 

Tel. 
»» 


for  building.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  spoi 
and  very  inferior,  but  used  by  moochies  in 
work,  and  it  stands  well  under  water.  The 
grows  rapidly,  and  is  occasionally  found 
to  40  feet  in  girth.  The  tree  is  soraetii 
called  S.  pentapyllum,  when  the  lobes  of 
leaves  are  5,  instead  of  7,  but  there  is  no 
ference  in  species,  for  the  trees  freqaenj 
carry  both  kinds  of  leaf.  When  very  lai 
their  appearance  is  magnificent,  the  thi 
stem  spreads  out  towards  the  base,  at  ini 
vals  into  buttress-like  projections,  strengtl 
ing  and  supporting  the  main  stem.  In 
spring  season,  the  tree  is  covered  with  hi 
magnolia-shaped  scarlet  blossoms  :  the  si! 
down  that  envelopes  the  seed,  is  used  to  ei 
mattresses  and  pillows,  and  has  occasioni 
been  made  into  cloth,  the  young  trees 
branches  have  short  flat  thoras.  The  joal 
flower  buds  are  cooked  and  eaten  in  soi 
places.  In  the  Jhallandar  it  grows  very 
and  straight,  the  length  of  the  trunk, 
flrst  branch  is  30  feet,  and  girth  12  feet,  ai 
it  attains  its  full  size  in  60  years,  its  whii 
light,  brittle  wood,  though  not  strong,  is  th< 
used  for  boxes,  scabbards  and  dooi'S, 
water  conduits  ;  white  ants  readilj  atta< 
the  wood.  Leaves  used  as  fodder  :  its  gum 
is  the  mooche-ras  of  the  bazaar,  the  roots  o( 
young  trees  produce  the  snfed  musli,  which 
is  used  to  make  a  cooling  beverage. — 
Dr,  Cleghorn  and  Mr,  Mclvor  in  M.  E. 
J.R.;  Dr.  Mason,  Voigt ;  Thwaites  Ennm, 
Plant,  Zeylonensis,  PoweWs  Hand-book^ 
Econ,  Prod.,  Punjab,  Barnes*  Kangra  Setik' 
ment  Report,  para,  1 57  ;  Roorkee  Proceeding 
Papers  on  Qwalior  Timber,  p.  35. 

SALMAN,  see  Kainjnd. 

SALM  ANASSAR,  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
in  the  year  719  b.  c,  seized  upon  Samaria 
and  transported  the  inhabitants  into  the  most 
remote  village  of  Media.  In  676,  b.  c, 
Assaharaddon  dispersed  the  remnant  of' the 
kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel  over  Persia, 
Media,  and  the  distant  provinces  ()f  the  £a8t, 
in  B.  c.  606,  began  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  among 
them,  the  princes,  priests,  and  even  prophets 
into  his  own  dominions,  which  at  that  time 
extended  as  far  as  Media.-Hwc's  Christianity, 
Vol.  i,  p.  2.     See  Jews. 

SAL  MARTIS,  Lat.  Iron. 

SALMIAK,  Ger,  Sal  ammoniac,  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia. 

SALMON,  Eng.,  Span. 

Saumon, 

LacliB, 

Sermone, 

The  salmon  of  Northern  Seas  does  not 
inhabit    any    of   the    seas    south    of  Asia, 
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Fr.,  Scotch, 

Gkr. 

It. 


Balamone, 
Lemga, 


It. 
Bus. 


SALOD. 


SALPI6L0SSIS. 


Hungh  several    of  the    fishes   S.  and    E. 
of  Asia  have  a  resemblance  to  the  salmon. 
h  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
thezoologj  of  Asia,  that  no  trout  or  salmon 
iohabits  any  of  the  rivers  that  debouche  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  ^the  so-called  Himalayan 
Iront  is  a  species  of  carp).     This  widely  dis- 
Iriboted  natural  order  of  fish  (Salmonidae)  is, 
kowever,  found  in  the  Oxus,  and  in  all  the 
men  of  Central  Asia  that  fioW  north  and 
vest,  and  the  Salmo  orientalis,  M^CieUand, 
("  Calcntta  Joar.  Nat  Hist"  iii,  p.  283),  was 
taught  by  Mr.  Grifiith  (Journals,  p.  403)  in 
tiuBami&n  river  (north  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh) 
vliiirh  fiows  into  the  Oxus,  and  whose  waters 
in  separated  by  one  narrow  mountain  ridge 
froD  those  of  ^e  feeders  of  the  Indus.     The 
ttBinl  Himalaya  rivers  often  rise  in  Tibet 
from  lakes  full  of  fish,  but  have  none  (nt  least 
Airing  the  rains)  in  that  rapid  part  of  their 
eonne  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  elevation  : 
below  that,  fish  abound,  but,  it  is  believed, 
iofBriably    of  different  species  from   those 
tRmd  St  the  sources  of  the  same  rivers.   The 
Bttore  of  the  tropical  ocean  into  which  all  the 
Himtkya  rivers  debouche,  is  no  doubt  the 
lifoximate  caase  of  the  absence  of  Salmon inas. 
Sr  John  Richardson  (Fishes  of  China  Seas, 
^  "  in  Brit.  Ass.  Rep.  &c.")  says  that  no 
ipecies  of  the  order  has  been  found  in  the 
Chinese  and  eastern   Asiatic  seas.     Chanos 
trgenteus  is  a  salmon  like  fish  of  the  Malabar 
|OQd  ia  which  ilyder's  fish  have  been  spe- 
cally  protected,  bat  the  nnmber  of  predatory 
fttk  is  80  great  that  that    piece   of  water 
cm  Bctrcely  be    used   for  multiplying    the 
huer,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution.     One 
perch-like   fish    io    particular  is    unusually 
niDeroaa,    and    the  protection    which   has 
Ubitotlly  been  extended  to  this  one  pond, 
iMns  to  have  benefitted  the  wrong  fish,  the 
^  perch  rather  than   Hyder's   salmon- like 
Ul  Ha-minu,  or  fiower  &sh,  is  a  name  given 
ttrandoo)  by  the  nations  to  several  fish,  sim- 
ply becanae  they  are  considered  delicate  eating. 
It  is  a  sight  tosee  a  silvery  salmon-like  fish  of 
XI  poonds  or  thereabouts  face  the  line  with  a 
ipriDf^  that  clears  boats  and  standing  men  and 
■pnwed  nets. — Mr.  Thomas  Hookery  Him, 
•W.,  ii,  1 82 ;  Drs,  Mc  CUlland,  Richardson . 
SALMO  ORIENTALIS,  Pallas.  Accord- 
ifig  to  Adams,  p.  187,  occurs  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-che-li.    The  Hlppoglossus  oHvaceus  is  the 
Japanese  halibut ;  fi^  are  abundantly  cured 
(without  salt)  in  Tibet ;  they  are  caught  in 
^6  Tarn  and  great  la^es  of  Ramchoo,  Dob- 
^taadTarbru,  and  are  chiefly  carp,  and 
*Uiedfieh,  which  attain  a  large  size. — Adams. 
8ALNA,  also  Salon,  Hind.    Curry,  Sal- 
■•Jf  pL  curries. 
SALOD,  Hind.  Aralia  cachomirlca. 
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SALOHA,  Hind.  Pueraria  tuberosa. 

SALON,  Mantchu  tribes  on  the  upper 
Safralin. 

SALOO,  a  cloth  of  Banda,  it  is  dyed  with 
al-root,  with  a  mixture  of  castor  oil,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pao  to  every  piece  of  cloth, 
each  piece  of  cloth  being  eight  yards.  Besides 
castor  oil,  '  Bussee,'  a  kind  of  eai^th,  is  also 
mixed,  and  goats'  dung  and  alum.  The  cloth 
is  first  rubbed  for  ten  days  in  the  castor  oil, 
'  Russee,'  and  goats'  dung,  and  then  dned  in 
the  sun.  After  ten  days  it  is  well  washed  and 
dried,  and  then  steeped  in  the  oil  for  five 
days  ;  afterwards  washed  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  after  a  third  application  of  soap  and 
water  the  cloth  is  ready  for  sale.  The  cost  of 
dyeing  different  kinds  of  cloth  is  as  follows  ; 

Nynsook  cloth  sells  at  1  anna  per  yard  ; 
mulmul  at  f  anna  per  yard  ;  and  that  used 
for  the  pugree  or  turban  at  ^  anna  per  yard. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  quantity  of  saloo  cloth  annually 
manufactured.  It  is  exported  to  other  parts  of 
India,  and  its  use  is  general,  and  not  limited 
to  particular  castes.  The  wholesale  market 
value  is  about  1  rupee,  6  annas,  6  pice,  per 
piece  according  to  the  quality  of  the  cloth 
dyed.-— Ca/.  Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

SALOTAR.  A  work  is  extant  on  veteri- 
nary medicine  ;  it  is  said  to  be  by  Salotar  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  tutor  of  Susruta.  It 
was  translated  from  Sanscrit  in  the  year  1381. 
But  professor  Max.  Miiller  states  that  Salotar 
is  not  known  as  the  author  of  such  a  work 
and  he  adds  that  Salotariya  is  a  name  of 
Panini,  and  that  the  teacher  of  Susruta  is 
said  to  have  been  Divodasa. — Mailer's  Lec' 
tures,  p.  142. 

SALOTAR  also  Salastri,  Hind.  A  ve- 
terinary surgeon. 

SALO  also  Toplenoe,  Rus.     Tallow. 

SALOPA,  Ueia.     Caryota  urens,  Linn. 

SALORA,  Uria.  A  tree  of  Ganjam  and 
Gumsur,  extreme  height  22  feet,  circum- 
ference 1  foot,  and  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  5  feet. 
A  common  tree,  only  used  for  firewood.  The 
leaves  are  eaten. —  Captain  Macdonald. 

SALO  WORWANNOE,  also  Worwan, 
Rus.     Blubber. 

S  ALP  AN,  Bbng.  Desmodium  gangeticum. 

SALPETER,  DuT.     Saltpetre. 

S  ALPETEB  SAURE,  Geb.    Nitric  acid. 

SALPETRE,  Fr.    Nitre. 

SALPIGLOSSIS.  This  genus  of  showy 
plants,  one  of  the  Scrofularinese,  requires  much 
care  in  their  cultivation,  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  grown  should  be  sheltered  and 
partially  shaded,  for  if  exposed  to  the  sun 
they  become  withered  and  die  suddenly,  the 
colours  are  purple,  red,  white,  and  vaiiegated. 
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When  grown  in  pots,  they  should  be  fre- 
quently shifted  into  other  pots,  only  a  little 
larger  than  the  previous  ones,  so  as  to  make 
the  plants  bushy,  the  soil  should  be  loam 
mixed  with  sand. — RiddelL 

SAL  PRUNELLA,  a  term  applied  to 
nitrate  of  potash,  fused  and  cast  into  balls 
resembling  prunes  or  plums,  and  sometimes 
coloured  to  resemble  them. —  Tomlinson. 

SALPUR.  The  Jit  prince  of  Salpur  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  predecessor  of  the 
Yadu  Bhatti  races. —  TocTs  Rajasthan^  Vol, 
ii,3p.  212. 

SALSA,  Beng.  Shrubby  ichnocarpus, 
Ichnocarpus  frutescens. 

SALSAFY.     Tragopogon  porrifolius. 

SALSAPARIGLIA,  It.    Sarsaparilla. 

SALSEPAREILLE,  Fr.     Sarsaparilla. 

SALSETTE.     The  island  that  the  British 
call  Salsette,  is  named  Sashiti  or   Shasta,  by 
natiyesy    a    name    supposed    to    be   derived 
from  She-aste,  meaning,  in  Mahratta,  eighty- 
Bix,    it    having    formerly    contained,   it    is 
said,  that  number  of  villages.     It  is  much  the 
largest  of  the  many  islands  near  the  island  of 
Bombay,  and  the  islets  ofDravee  and  Versova, 
are  just  off  the  shore  of  Salsette.     Salsette 
and  Bassein  were  taken  by  the  British  on  the 
28th  December  1774,  and  Salsette,  Bassein 
and  the  revenues  of  Bai*oach  were  ceded  by 
Raghobah    on  the  6th    March  1775.    Dr. 
Buist   writing   in    the  Bombay    Times    of 
January  1847,  mentioned  that  a  party,  while 
crossing   from  the  promontory  in   Salsette 
called  the  *  Neat's  Tongue,'  to  near  Sewree, 
about  sunset,  heard  long  distinct  sounds  like 
the  protracted  booming  of  a  distant  bell,  the 
dying  cadence  of  an  ^olian  harp,  the  note  of 
a  pitchpipe  or  pitch-fork,  or  any  other  long- 
drawn-out  musical  note,  it  was  perceived  to 
arise  from  the  surface  of  the  water  all  round 
the  vessel  and  the  boatmen  at  once  intimated 
that    the  sounds    were    produced    by  fish, 
abounding  in  the  muddy  creeks  and  shoals 
around  Bombay  and  Salsette  ;  and  that  they 
were  perfectly  well  known  and  very  often 
heard.  Accordingly  on  inclining  the  ear  towards 
the  surface  of  the  water  ;  or,  better  still,  by 
placing  it  close  to  the  planks  of  the  vessel,  the 
notes  appeared  loud  and  distinct,  and  followed 
each    other    in  constant    succession.     The 
boatmen  next  day  produced  specimens  of  the 
fish — a    creature  closely   resembling  in  size 
and  shape  the  fresh-water  perch  of  the  north 
of  Europe — and  spoke  of  them  as  plentiful 
and  perfectly  well  known.    It  is  supposed 
that  tibe  fish  are  confined  to  particular  locali- 
ties— shallows,  estuaries,  and  muddy  creeks. 
The  Bombay  Times  of  Feb.  13,  1849,  con- 
tained a  communication  from  Vizagapatam, 
relative  to  "  musical  sounds  like  the  prolonged 
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notes  on  the  harp"  having  been  heard  to  proceed 
from  under  water  at  that  station.  Bassein  and 
Salsette  were  obtained  from  Raghoba  pesb-wa, 
by  treaty  in  1775, — Dr.  Buisi  in  Bambaif 
Times  ;  TennenCs  Sketches  of  the  ^txttitxil 
History  of  Ceylon^  p.  383. 
SALSOLA,  1SJ3. 

Gfthro-lanee,  SiND.  I  Eharu  lanee,  SiHix 

Eontee-lanee,  ,,     j 

A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nataral 
order  Chenopodiacese,   named   from  'salsus,' 
salt,  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  species 
yielding  kelp  and  bai*illa.     The  species   are 
chiefly  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  temperate 
parts  of  the  world,  and  also  in  hot  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  soil  is  saline,  or  ^rhere 
there  is  salt  water  in  the  vicinity.     Yarioas 
species  of  Salsolaceae,  abound  in  the    more 
saline  dry  parts  of  the  Doabs  of  the  western 
Punjab.    The  Saleola  kali  of  Europe  and  the 
colder  parts  of  Asia  is  mostly  found  on  sandy 
shores,  or  arid  deserts  ;  an  annual  bushy  plants 
with   stifiT   thoiny  channelled  leaves.      Xhe 
dried  plant,  when  reduced  to  ashes,  yields 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda. — 
(yShaughnessy,  p.  526. 

SALSOLA  GRIFFITHH,  Syn,  of  Ckr- 
oxylon  Griffithii,  Moq. 

SALSOLA  INDICA,  Willde. 

Ella-kura,  Tel.  I  Oomari-keeray,  Tajc 

lla-kora,  „     | 

This,  with  species  of  Salicorneas,  and  other  of 
the    Chenopodiaceas,  are  natives  of  the  Kalt 
marshes  and  grounds  near  the  sea,  flowering  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.   The  green  leaves  are 
universally  eaten   by  all  classes  of  natives 
who  live  near  the  sea,  and  are  reckoned  very 
wholesome.    The  leaves  of  this  plant  alone 
saved  many  thousand  lives  during  the  famine 
in  India,  of  1791-92-93.     It  is  a  small  pi*o- 
cumbent  weed,  with  linear  shaped  leaves.  Is 
used  as  greens,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  vegeta- 
ble.    This  is  occasionally  used  as  a  vegetable 
and  being  naturally  salt,  has  given  rise  to 
the  Teling  saying,   'Uhe    carping    husband 
(flnding  fault  without  cause)  says  to  his  wife, 
there  is  no  salt  in  the  Ilakura.     It  grows  in 
Malabar,  where   barilla  is  made  from   it. — 
Boxb,    VoL   ii,  p.  63;  (y  Shaughnessy^  p. 
526  ;  Jaffrey,     See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India,  Barilla. 

SALSOLA  NUDIFLORA,   Willde. 

Ravakada,  Tel.  |  Reyyi-kada,  Tn«. 

This  is  a  native  of  salt  barren  lands  near  the 
sea,  and  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  stems  are  perennial,  many  spreading, 
close  upon  the  ground,  and  often  striking  root, 
ramous,  extremities  of  the  branches  ascendin 


&• 


The  plant  is  only  used  for  fuel,  but  Roxburgh 
believes  it  would  doubtless  yield  excellent 
soda. — O'Shaughnessy,  p.  225  ;  Voigt. 
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SALSOLA  SODA,  see  BariUa. 
SALSOLA  SPIN£SC£NS,  fVighi. 
SALT. 

Namak,  Hum. 

Sale,  It. 

Sal,  Lat.  Port.  Sp. 

Meet,  Hit,  Mahr. 

Oharam,  Uamn,  Malay  7 
Sun,  Pees. 

Sol,  Rus. 

Lavana,  Sans, 

Luna,  SivoH. 

Uppu,  Tam.,  Tel.. 

Tiu,  Turk.' 


f> 


Ar. 
^jali,  Bau,  Jav. 

BhSk'jen^  Ghiv. 

KwBs-miiig.ycB, 

CammotLBMitj 
Mwiate  of  Soda, 
Chloride  of  Sodium 


DUT. 

Siro. 


*9 


Geb. 

Two  kinds  are  distingciished,  rock  and  sea- 
salt  When  found  native  in  immense  masses, 
irlnch  only  require  to  be  dug  and  reduced 
Id  powder,  it  is  termed  rock  salt ;  and  when 
otaioed  bj  the  evaporation  of  sea-water, 
eonmoD  or  sea-salt.  Sea-salt  is  extensively 
BaBafactnred  on  account  of  the  Indian 
Government  at  many  places  along  the  coast : 
fte  process 'is  not  everywhere  exactly  the 
amae,  hot  generally  the  sea-water  being  raised 
by  means  of  pakottas  is  run  into  shallow 
beds  or  pans  and  evaporated :  additional 
wattf  being  added  as  the  evaporation  goes  on. 
The  salt  is  raked  to  the  side  and  conveyed  to 
platforms  or  raised  places  where  the  salt  is 
heaped  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more  garce. 
In  some  places,  a  propoi:tion  of  the  salt  water 
is  obtained  from  wells  dug  near  salt  creaks  ; 
in'others  the  salt  water  is  dammed  up  In  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  where  it  is  partially  eva- 
porated for  sometime  before  being  run  into 
the  pans.  In  Bengal  the  sea  water  is  gene- 
rally evaporated  by  boiling.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1856,  there  were  fourteen 
specimens  of  common  salt  exhibited.  That 
from  one  locality,  was  salt  which  had  formed 
00  an  extensive  plain  to  the  south  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  driven  on  by  the 
sooUi  vrinds,  it  was  very  white,  the  crystals 
remarkably  perfect  and  of  a  large  size.  The 
lalt  of  the  Ganjam  coast  is  particularly  fine. 
At  Nowpada  the  crystals  are  large  and  pure, 
sad  so  hard  do  they  become  when  stored, 
that,  according  to  the  officers  of  the  salt  de- 
parUnent,  sparks  of  fire  are  elicited  from  the 
old  heaps,  when  they  are  broken  up  for  sale 
with  a  crowbar. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  salt  is  manufac- 
tored  on  account  of  government,  and  sold  for 
iatemal  consumption  at  two  rupees  permaund, 
or  over  one  halfpenny  per  lb.  The  duty 
OD  imported  foreign  salt  is  now  regulated  by 
Act  No.  13  of  1871  of  the  Imperial  Council, 
as  under — 

Salt  imported  from  any  place  within  or  without 
Britiah  Indi^ 

(a)  into  British  Barmah Rs.  0-S-O  per  mannd. 

{h\  into  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  3*4-0        „ 
{c)  into  anr  other  part  of  British 

India. 1-1.30 


In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  manufacture 
of  salt  is  caiTied  on  by  individuals,  but  subject 
to  an  excise  duty  of  1  rupee  13  aunas  (3<. 
7\€L)  per  maund.  Facilities  are  also  afforded 
for  the  export  of  salt  to  Malabar,  Travan- 
core.  Cochin,  and  South  Canara.  Salt  is,  also, 
extracted  from  the  saline  soils  of  several  parts 
of  India  and  used  as  a  condiment.  The  natives 
of  the  Bellary,  Kurnool  and  Cuddapah  dis- 
tricts of  the  peninsula,  and  those  of 
Ghazipoor  in  the  villages  of  Tuttalapore, 
Ratouly,  Sahory,  Chilar  and  Becompoor  all, 
in  this  way,  obtain  a  useful  condiment.  A 
brine  spring  exists  at  Dyhuuda,  North  Berar, 
from  which  salt  is  manufactured.  There  are 
also  salt  springs  near  Prome,  in  Pegu,  from 
which  salt  is  made.  In  Bellary  salt  is  manu- 
factured from  saline  earth  in  the  same  way 
as  saltpetre  is  procured  ;  only  in  the  salt 
manufacture  the  water  is  not  boiled.  It  is 
extensively  consumed  in  the  district,  though 
the  people  prefer  sea  salt,  the  greater  cost  of 
which  is  however  u  bar  to  its  use. 

The  supply  of  salt  in  Bengal  is  provided 
partly  by  manufacture,  couducted  on  account 
of  the  government.  The  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on,  not  by  hired  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  but  by  a  system  of  pecuniary 
advances  ;  the  parties  receiving  them,  being 
bound  to  deliver,  at  a  fixed  price,  all  the  salt 
manufacture.  Probably  100,000  labourers 
(called  molunghee)  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture in  the  Sunderbuns.  Partly  also  by 
importation,  and  in  one  instance,  as,  formerly 
with  Mr.  Prinsep*s  salt  works  at  Narrianpore, 
partly  by  private  manufacture,  under  a  sys- 
tem of  excise.  The  duty  is  levied  at  the 
time  of  the  clearance  of  the  salt  from  the 
bonded  warehouse.  On  the  imported  salt,  the 
duty  is  three  and  a  quaiter  rupees  per  maund 
of  82  lbs.,  or  nearly  one  penny  per  lb.  The 
same  rate  of  duty  is  levied  as  excise  on  salt 
manufactured  by  private  individuals  ;  and  the 
goverament  salt  may  be  purchased  at  all 
times  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  50  maunds, 
at  a  fixed  price,  which  is  composed  of  the  cost 
price,  with  the  addition  of  three  and  a  quar- 
ter rupees  per  maund,  or  a  little  above  Id,  per 
lb.  The  salt  agencies  are  located  along  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  viz.,  at  Hidglee, 
Tumlook,  Chittagong,  Arracan,  Cuttack, 
Ballasore,  Khoredah.  The  average  cost  price 
of  production  is  about  rupees  80  per  100 
maunds,  or  a  trifle  below  one  farthing  per 
lb.,  thus  making  the  government  selling  price 
over  a  penny  a  lb.  The  supply  of  salt  is  no 
longer  a  monopoly  ;  its  raaoufiftcture  and  sale 
have  not  been  relinquished  by  government, 
but  individuals  participate  in  its  provision, 
both  by  importation  and  manufacture,  under 
a  combined  system  of  customs  and  excise. 
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The  system  of  fixed  prices  and  open'  ware- 
houses, commenced  in  1836-37,  when  the 
previous  system  of  fixed  quantities  and  pe- 
riodical sales  was  abolished,  as  recommended 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1836. 

During  the  seven  years  commencing  with 
1837-38  and  ending,  with  1843-44  the  duty 
on  salt  was  Rs.  3-4  per  maund.  The  annual 
average  quantity  of  salt  sold  and  imported 
during  that  period  was  4,627,030  maunds 
of  82  lbs.  In  November,  1844,  the  duty 
was  reduced  to  Ks.  3  per  maund,  and  the 
annual  average  sale  increased  to  4,966,917. 
In  April,  1847,  the  duty  was  further  reduced 
to  Bs.  2-12  per  maund,  and  the  annual  sale 
amounted  to  5,452,900.  In  April,  1849,  the 
duty  was  again  subjected  to  reduction,  when 
it  was  fixed  for  5  years  at  its  present  nite  of 
Bs.  2-8  per  maund. 

Thus  in  the  five  periods  above  adverted  to, 
the  reduction  effected  iu  the  salt  tax  amount- 
ed to  nearly  25  per  cent.  But  in  December 
1859,  the  duty  was  again  raised  to  3  rupees  ; 
and  in  March  1861,  to  the  original  figure 
of  rupees  3-4-0. 

The  supply  of  salt  to  the  North-West 
Provinces  is  furnished  partly  from  the  lower 
provinces  of  Bengal,  partly  from  the  Sambhur 
Salt  Lake,  in  Raj  poo  tana,  and  partly  from 
the  rock-salt,  of  the  Salt  Range. 

Punjauh.  The  excise  duty  ou  salt  at  the 
Punjaub  salt  mines  has  been  fixed  at  three 
rupees  per  maund. 

English  salt,  it  is  said,  may  be  laid  down  at 
Calcutta  at  44s.  per  ton,  or  about  Rs.  80  per 
100  maunds.  But  according  to  the  Cal- 
cutta Review, — Rs.  65  per  100  maunds  is  the 
lowest  possible  rate  at  which  the  transaction 
could  be  effected.  But  salt  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  other  Arab  States  is  laid  down  at 
Calcutta  at  Rs.  40  per  100  maunds.  It  is 
therefore  the  high  cost  of  producing  Bengal 
salt  (Rs  80  per  100  maunds)  which  alone 
enables  English  salt  to  keep  a  footing  in  the 
Calcutta  market. 

In  Bengal,  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
sea-water.  In  Bombay,  and  Madras,  the  pro- 
cess is  that  of  solar  evaporation.  In  the 
Punjaub,  it  is  exti*acted  in  a  pure  state  from 
the  salt  mines.  -  The  Sambhur  salt  lake,  in 
Bajpootana,  overflows  dunng  the  rains,  and 
when  the  waters  subside,  a  deep  incrustation 
of  salt  is  deposited  on  its  shores  for  several 
miles  round. 

In  1847,  salt  purchased  at  Calcutta  at  Id. 
per  lb.,  the  Government  price,  was  sold  at 
Benares  (400  miles  from  Calcutta,  where  it 
comes  into  competition  with  the  salt  from 
Rajpootana)  at  12  lbs.  the  rupee,  or  2d.  per 
lb. ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  stated  to  be  then 
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considerably  adulterated.    The  consampti^ 
of  salt,  in  India  has  been  calculated  so  hlgl 
as  24  to  25fi)8.  Sepoys  on  foreign  service  gel 
12drs.  a  day  or  17fi>s. :  on  boardship  they  ge| 
loz,  a  day  or  22|fi>s.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bay  ley  in  hi( 
memo,  on  salt  assumes  183)s.  or  nearly  2 
weight  per  diem  ;  which,  allowing  for  childrenjj 
may  be  reduced  to  15fi)s.  The  individual  conj 
sumption  of  salt  in  India  is,  however,  usual!; 
estimated  at  12  lbs.  per  head  per  annum  ;  am 
assuming  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  laboured 
at  three  rupees  per  mensem,  it  would,  at  Cali 
cutta,  absorb  the  income  of  fivQ  days'  laboui 
to  provide  the  quantity  required  for  a  yeai 
The  salt  duty  thus  operates  as  a  tax  of  abouj 
H  per  cent,  upon  the  labourer's  wages,  if  li< 
have    none    but    himself    to    provide     foi 
If  he  have  a  wife  or  children,  the  per-centag< 
will  of  course  be  increased  by  the  amount  oi 
their  consumption.    It  is    to  be  observed < 
however,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  wife  am 
children  would  generally  contribute   sonx 
thing  to  the  common  fund  by  the  earnings  oi 
their  labour,  and  thus  again  reduce  the  pern 
centage. 

At  Benares  in  1 847  the  purchase  of  the  sam< 
quantity  of  salt  {\2  lbs.)  would  absorb  tei 
days'  earnings,  thus  constituting  a  chaige  of] 
3  per  cent,  on  the  labourei*'s  income.  The  dif^ 
ference  in  price  is  occasioned  by  the  cost  oi 
conveyance,  profits  of  trade,  wastage,  &,q^  tlu 
ordinary  charges  of  commerce. 

The  pressure  of  the  salt-tax  on  the  labourer 
is  severe,  although  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
he  contributes  to  the  pecuniary  necessities  of 
the  State  ;  in  all  other  respects  he  is  not 
necessarily  subject  to  taxation. 

In  the  Madras  and  Bombay  territories,  the 
duty  on  salt  is  only  about  one-third  of  that 
which  prevails  in  Bengal. 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  salt  pro- 
duced with  the  numbers  of  the  population 
consuming  it,  will  show  that  the  estimate 
which  assigns  12  lbs.  as  the  ordinary  annual 
consumption  of  an  individual,  is  nearly  in 
coiTespondence  with  fact.  The  quantity  of 
salt  sold  wholesale  and  retail  or  imported 
was,  in  1846-47,  as  under  : — 


Bengal 6,166,258 


Madrw 4,587,720 

Bombfty 2,573,625 

bs.  or  1,311,880,772  lbs. 


isenga 

N.  W.  Provinces. 2,670,943 
15,998,546  Maunds  of  82 

If  the  entire  population  of  British  India  be 
assumed  at  one-hundred  millions,  the  above- 
mentioned  quantity  of  salt  would  afford  to  each 
individual  about  12  lbs.  the  facts  collected  by 
statistical  research  thus  corroborating  an 
estimate  founded  on  observation  of  the  habits 
of  the  people. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity 
of  salt   imported   into    Calcutta   from   all 
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and  also  from  EnglaBd,  for  tha 
MfeojTears  1844-6  to  1850-61. 
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Mr.  6.  Campbell  gives  the  following  as  the 
nsu]  eoDSQinption  of  taxed  salt  in  India. 


8*1 1  ooniuming 
population. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Conaumptlon. 
Averajce  quan- 
tity of  Maunda 
per  annum. 

Qnantlty    per 
head  per  an- 
num. 

topi 

Mtdm. 

tafciy 

Pn^jib 

Korth  Wctti 

41,848,041 
31^798,287 
1MU,630 
13,000,600 

33»071,836 

R8.  A. 
3    8 

0  13 

0  12 

3    0 
(3    0) 

65,05,604 

51,01,276 

32.04,437 

9,54.801 

83^48,234 

Seers. 

Total.. 

139,634,743 

180,14,343 

According  to  this  statement,  in  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  14,811,367  mannds  or 
«boat  641,873  tons  of  taxed  salt  is  consumed 
ttnuaily  by  a  population  of  93,462,858  souls, 
^Yi&C  an  average  consumption  of  about  6f 
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seers  or  about  13  lbs.  per  head  per  annum. 
Salt  Lakes  exist  in  the  Megam  pattoo  district 
in  Ceylon,  and  its  f^overnment  derive  a  reve- 
nue of  about  £42,000  annually,  from  the  salt 
monopoly. 

In  the  officinal  years  1860^1  to  1869-70 
the  revenue  of  British  India  derived  from 
salt  was, 


1860-61  £3,805,124 

61-62  4,563,081 

62-63  5,244, 1 50 

63-64  5,035,696 

64-65  6,523,584 


1865-66  £5,342,149 


66-67 
67-68 
68-69 
69-70 


5,345,910 
5,726,093 
5,588,240 
5,^88,707 


Lencha^  Tib.,  means  common  salt,  of  which 
in  Tibetan  commerce,  three  sorts  are  known ; 

1.  Sercha — White  and  best. 

2.  CMma — Reddish  and  good. 

3.  Pencha — Yellowish  and  bad,  contains 
soda  or  magnesia  and  earthy  matter. 

All  the  salt  consumed  in  eastern  Tibet  is 
the  produce  of  lakes  or  mines  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Yaroo  river,  or  comes  from 
"  Lache,"  a  district  lying  between  Diparchi 
and  Ladak,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Yaroo. 
The  best  infoimation  procurable  is  to  the 
effect  that  all  the  salt  of  Tibet  is  the  produce 
of  lakes  ;  still  there  are  people  who  assert 
that  it  is  also  dug  our.  of  the  ground.  Possibly 
this  is  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  or 
to  their  dried  margins.  All  travellers  in 
Tibet  are  agreed  that  the  salt-producing  dis- 
tricts are  the  most  rugged  and  inaccessible 
that  can  be  imagined,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
deposits  the  ruggedness  is  great.  It  is  quite 
true  that  only  men  and  sheep  can  reach  the 
salt  deposits.  It  is  also  true  that  the  elevation 
of  the  deposits  prevents  their  being  worked, 
except  for  the  warmer  half  of  the  year,  April 
to  November.  Thousands  of  sheep  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  salt  from  the  deposits 
to  places  accessible  to  yaks.  These  latter 
animals  cany  it  all  over  Tibet  in  loads  up  to 
160  lbs.  Sheep  in  open  places  will  carry  20 
to  24  lbs. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  manufactures  on 
India's  shores  is  that  of  sea  salt,  and,  simple  as 
the  process  seems,  it  is  far  from  devoid  of 
ingenuity  or  interest  Amongst  the  numer- 
ous islands  which  fringe  the  Malabar  Coast, 
there  are  countless  narrows,  creeks  and  inlets, 
left  dry  at  low  tide,  the  expanse  of  mud  then 
exposed  being  often  enormous.  Off  the  shores 
of  Sewree  the  tide  at  springs  retires  nearly 
two  miles  :  and  this  is  nothing  at  all  out  of 
the  way  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  salt- 
pans are  proposed  to  be  established,  the  first 
thing  is  to  construct  a  mud  embankment, — a 
foundation  for  it  being  selected  where  the 
water  is  never  more  tlian  four  or  five  feet 
deep.    The  crest  of  the  embankment  is  made 
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to  surmoont  this  by  two  or  three  feet — the 
base  of  it  is  geaerally  from  two  to  three  times 
its  height.  Openings  are  purposely  left  at 
intervals  iu  the  principal  embankment,  and 
from  these,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  line  of 
the  wall,  other  embankments  are  run  inland, 
parallel  to  each  other,  leaving  a  current  be- 
tween large  enough  to  admit  of  a  line  of  salt 
boats  running  up.  Immediately  behind  the 
embankments  the  ealt-'pans  are  laid  down. 
Tliese  consist  of  rectangular  compartments, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  across,  and  com- 
monly twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  and 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  little 
mud  walls,  about  three  feet  across  at  bottom, 
and  two  at  top,  more  or  less,  according  as 
little  channels  for  filling  the  pans  are  meant 
to  be  run  along  them  or  not.  Two,  three,  or 
four  lines  of  pans,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  back  water,  are  carried  along  the  rear  of 
each  embankment — care  being  taken  to  leave 
an  area  of  land  capable  of  being  flooded  by 
the  sea  betwixt  the  pans  and  the  mainland, 
three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  pans  them- 
selves. So  soon  as  the  monsoon  is  fairly  over, 
all  the  fresh  water  that  has  accumulated  in 
the  pans  or  back  water  is  run  off,  and  in  No- 
vember or  December  the  sea  is  admitted  to 
the  back  water  through  a  sluice  iu  the  embank- 
'  ment.  The  pans  are  now  carefully  cleaned 
out,  their  floors  and  walls  being  made  smooth 
and  nice.  In  about  a  month  after  it  has  been 
admitted  to  the  back  water,  the  sea  water, 
now  getting  reduced  in  quantity,  and  en- 
creased  in  saltness  by  evaporation,  is  let  into 
the  pans.  The  first  charge  requires  about 
sis  weeks  to  evaporate  :  subsequent  charges 
are  dried  up  in  half  the  time  of  the  first,  thus 
diminishing  as  the  season  becomes  hotter,  and 
the  brine  more  strong.  The  strength  of  the 
brine  is  judged  of  by  its  becoming  red  :  in 
fact,  by  a  curious  creature,  of  the  volvax 
kind,  makes  its  appearance  just  as  the  salt  is 
ready  to  crystallise, — often  tinting  the  salt 
itself  of  a  fine  pinkish  hue  :  it  is  the  same  as 
to  be  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Punjaub 
rock-salt,  and  which  often  tinges  the  waters 
of  our  seashores  as  if  stained  with  blood. 
When  very  neai'ly  dry,  the.salt^  which  has 
now  accumulated  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch 
or  two,  is  raked  ofi^,  the  upper  portion  of  whioh 
is  beautifully  white,  and  almost  quite  pure, 
being,  first  taken, — the  lower  portion,  often 
crystallised  in  pieces  of  half  an  inch  cube,  is 
taken  up  next,— it  is  slightly  mixed  with  clay, 
and  is  that  generally  in  use.  The  white  and 
bluish  salt  are  now  piled  up  separately  in 
conical  heaps,  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  ten  feet  high,  which  are  preserved  with  a 
thick  thatching  of  grass  during  the  monsoon. 
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The  white  salt  is  as  pure  as  any  in  the  worl 
— the  black  salt  is  mixed  with  about  one  « 
two  per  cent,  of  clay.  Both  are  in  a  grei 
measure  free  of  the  magnesian  salts  and  sol 
phates  which  contaminate  the  pan-made  salt 
of  Europe  ; — everything  more  soluble  th« 
muriate  of  soda  remaining  behind  in  solutioi 
is  washed  away  by  the  rains.  Salt-pans  oi 
much  less  efficient  when  new  than  afterwardi 
and  they  continue  to  improve  as  the  groan 
becomes  impregnated  for  ten  or  fifteen  yean 
When  the  first  crystallisation  is  unsati factor) 
as  it  often  is,  a  second  charge  of  brine  is  le 
on  before  the  salt  from  the  first  is  removed 
The  evaporation  in  the  back  water  goes  on 
of  course,  as  rapidly  as  in  the  pans  themselvM 
and  by  this  contrivance,  which  requires  im 
care  or  preparation,  an  amount  of  evaporatin| 
surface  three  or  four  times  that  of  the  pans  i 
secured  :  the  pans  themselves  only  requin 
trouble  or  attention,  the  back  water  requin 
none.  The  pans  are  drawn  from  three  to  fooi 
times  every  year  :  as  the  rains  approach,  the] 
are  abandoned  for  the  season.  The  sea  ii 
seldom  let  in  more  than  once  or  twice  inU 
the  back  water:  were  the  whole  available 
surface  kept  covered,  double  the  amount  d 
salt  at  present  manufactured  might  be  made 
The  supply,  however,  is  so  close  on  the  heelf 
of  the  demand,  and  the  profits  are  so  verj 
low,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  productioo 
should  be  extended.  Such  is  the  convenienofl 
of  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  for  the  mann- 
facture,  and  so  easily  and  so  cheaply  can  th6 
process  of  storing  and  carrying  away  be 
managed,  that  attempts  made  to  bring  salt 
from  Sind,  where  it  is  to  be  had  in  unlimited 
quantity  ready  made,  have  proved  nnre- 
munerative.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  importing 
salt  from  England  into  India  is  about  as 
chemerical  as  any  that  ever  entered  the  humaa 
imagination  ;  while  the  abuse  heaped  on  the 
quality  of  the  salt  used  in  India  is  as  undo* 
served  as  may  be.  The  upper  salt  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  purity  by  the  finest  the  Cheshire 
mines  send  forth  :  while  the  black  salt  con- 
tains as  much  of  the  pure  muriate  of  soda  as 
does  the  common  pan-made  salt  at  home.  The 
matter  which  contaminates  the  former  is  con- 
spicuous, and  looks  very  dirty,  but  then  it  is 
perfectly  hai'mless  ;  the  subtle  contaminants 
of  the  latter  are  eminently  mischievous,  though 
invisible.  An  English  adult  is  supposed  to 
consume  at  an  average  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  of  salt  annually,  so  that  be 
would  in  this  way  swallow  some  three  ounces 
of  mud  a  year  :  in  India,  numbers  of  people 
eat  pounds'  weight  of  clay  by  choice. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  salt  is  manufac- 
tured all  round  the  coast  line  from  Mangalore 
to  Ganjam.     Salt  pans  are  situated  close  to 
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fke  creelcs  or  inlets  from  the  sea.  The  roanu- 

hetarhig  season  commences  aboat  Januaiy 

Ipd  closes  with  the  partial  rains  in  July  and 

Avgnst.     The  first   process  is  to  repair  the 

ins.     The  earth  is  rammed  down  to  a  hard 

■MX>th  lerel  and  water  is  baled  or  let  in  from 

fte  creeks  into  a  reservoir  where  it  is  allowed 

to  be  eoodensed  for  about  one  month  whence 

ft  is  let  off  into  the  smaller  beds.     In  some 

bealities  the  process  of  storing  water  in  the 

Rs^voirs   is  avoided  and  the  water  taken 

tnm  brine  weib.  In  the  hot  season  the  brine 

h  w^ls  is  so  strong  that  it  requires  admixture 

ff  the  tMtiinary  sea  water.   The  brine  let  into 

ftepans,  which   are  generally   2  to  4  inches 

diepy evaporates  in  about  5  days,  but  as  crys- 

Ids  lie  not  well-formed  within  that  time,  the 

(meeae  of  letting  brine  into  the  pans  is  again 

Rpeated,  sometimes  as  often  as  3  or  4  times, 

«1  salt  is  scraped  np  after  final  evaporation. 

lb  certain  localities  the  brine  is  allowed  to 

mnin  in  the  pans  nearly  a  foot  thick  for  40 

kp^  and  the  salt  when  formed  scraped.     A 

|n  B  about  half  a  cawny  or  two-thirds  of  an 

loe,  three-quarters  of  the  space  is  occupied 

\j  the  reservoir  and  side  beds,  where  the 

later  is  allowed  to  be  condensed.   The  other 

^■arter  i&  formed  into  generally  a  dozen  beds, 

ihere  the  brine  is  finally  allowed  to  evapo- 

ttte  and  deposit  salt. 

The  persons  who  make  salt  have  a  kind  of 
hereditary  right  and  are  paid  by  Government 
tt  rates  varying  from  6  to  26  rupees  a  garce, 
V 120  maands  of  82  lbs.  each,  which  is  from 
IdLto  5dl  nearly  per  maund  in  English  money. 
The  actual  cost  is  from  4  to  6  rupees  a  garce. 
Bait  is  stored  in  heaps  of  10  or  20  garce  each, 
eitber  where  it  is  manufactured,  or  at  some 
felance  from  it  and  sold  by  Government  at 
Snpees  a  mannd  or  a  little  over  2  farthings 
per  lb.  The  minimum  quantity  sold  by  the 
Madras  Government  is  1  maund  of  82  lbs. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  earth-salt  in  the 

Bellary  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 

mmidB  are  erected  generally  not  far  from 

^  lines  of  drainage  of  the  country  at  any 

eonvenient  spot  where  the  soil  is  saline  and 

water  can   be  easily  obtained.    Patches   of 

tbe  most  saline  earth  occur  in  various  places, 

and  their  qualities  tested  in  a  simple  manner 

by  application  to  the  tongue.     The  earth  is 

da^  vp  and  heaped  in  a  mound  ten  or  twelve 

feet  high  ;  at  difierent  levels  of  the  mound 

fmmels  are  excavated  and  lined  with  beaten 

earth,  and  the  loose  earth  being  placed  in 

these  is  gradually   exhausted    by   repeated 

wtsbiogs.   The  water  having  been  sufficiently 

changed  with  salts  in  its  passage  through  the 

^e  diflerent  funnels  is  run  on  to  a  level  floor 

of  rammed  earth  surrounded  by  a  low  rim. 

Under  theinfinence  of  a  Bellary  sun,  evapora- 
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tion  is  efiected  in  a  few  days  and  a  residue  of 
salt  is  left  This  is  piled  in  heaps  for  any 
moisture  (bittern)  to  drain  off,  and  when  diy, 
it  is  sold  to  the  villagers  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. The  wholesale  price  is  about  30 
measures  for  a  rupee,  it  is  retailed  at  about 
eight  cash  per  seer,  which  is  half  the  price  of 
sea  salt.  It  is  not  usually  sold  in  canton- 
ment, as  it  is  never  used  by  the  population  of 
sepoys,  camp  followers  and  other  people  not 
belonging  to  that  part  of  the  country,  its  use 
seems  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the  villagers. 

One  specimen  which  was  brought  by  a  man 
who  engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture,  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  salt  produced  in  his  dis- 
trict was  chemically  examined. 

When  air-dried,  it  still  contained  3  per 
cent,  of  moisture  ;  it  was  of  slight  alkaline 
reaction,  clean  but  of  white  effloresced  appear- 
ance without  any  regular  ciystals.  Exsic- 
cated, it  had  the  following  composition  per 
cent. 


Sodium  chloride .  ...44*50 
Sudium  sulphate  ...49*30 
Magnesium  sulphate.  4*93 
Magnesium  nitrate...  0*24 
Magnesium  carbonate  0*36 


Calcium  carbonate.     070 
Insoluble      (sand, 
clay,  dc.)  0*45 


Total...  100*47 
A  person  consuming  daily  the  moderate  amount 
of  aquarter  of  an  ounce  of  this  salt  would  take 
along  with  the  real  salt  a  quantity  of  sodium 
and  magnesium  sulphates  (anhydrous)  equal 
to  121  grains  of  Glaubei-'s  salt  and  12  grains 
of  Epsom  salt.  Difierence  of  taste  would  not 
warn  people  against  this.  Magnesium  chlo- 
ride and  nitrate,  and  the  presence  of  these  in 
the  motlier  liquor  adherent  to  crystals  of  salt 
would  give  a  decided  unpleasant  flavour. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  sodium 
sulphate,  its  taste  is  not  veiy  disagreeable, 
and  in  this  sample  it  seemed  to  be  entirely 
concealed  by  that  of  the  chloride,  a  slightly 
bitter  after-taste  arose  from  the  magnesium 
salts  present.  The  brackishness  imparted  by 
this  salt  to  many  of  the  wells  sunk  in  the 
black  cotton  soil  is  different  in  character  from 
that  arising  in  consequence  of  previous  sewage 
contamination.  A  peculiarity  of  the  saline 
deposits  diffused  through  the  black  cotton  soil 
of  the  Ceded  Districts  is  their  tendency  to 
accumulate  in  the  lines  of  drainage,  not  only 
about  dry  water-courses  at  the  low  level  of 
valleys  but  also  near  to  the  lower  drainage 
system  of  the  countiy.  In  some  pai-ts  of  tlie 
Ceded  Districts,  wells  near  to  rivers  give,  as 
a  rule  brackish  water,  quite  contrarily  to 
what  one  would  expect.  The  reason  of  this 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  very  partial 
washing  which  the  soil  undergoes  from  the 
scanty  i-ainfall.  The  salts  are  washed  from 
the  soil  of  the  higher  tracts  of  countiy,  but, 
by  the  time,  the  sub-soil  drainage  water  has 
percolated  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys, 
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it  is  much  nearer  to  the  surface  and  the  ces- 
SHtioii  of  raiu  with  the  force  of  evaporation 
causes  the  salts  to  stop  on  their  journey 
towards  the  sea. 

Cuttack  salt  is  produced  by  solar  evapora- 
tion :  it  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  Pungah  salt, 
obtained  by  boiling  to  a  residuum  highly 
concentrated  brine  ;  and  Kurkutch,  or  gravel 
salt,  produced  by  the  aid  of  solar  evapora- 
tion only,  from  sea- water.  The  water  is  in- 
troduced into  small  beds  prepai^ed  with  a 
smooth  bottom  of  clay,  tightly  depressed  in  tike 
ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  slight  ridge  of 
earth.  A  few  hours  exposure  in  the  burning 
sun  of  March  and  the  two  following  months, 
is  sufficieut  to  evaporate  the  water  in  these 
beds,  which  deposits  the  salt  it  held  in  solu- 
tion. A  fresh  supply  is  then  let  in,  and  the 
process  of  total  or  only  partial  evaporation  is 
continued,  till  the  bottom  of  the  beds  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  this  salt,  more  or  less 
thick,  which  is  then  scraped  up  and  is  the  salt 
of  the  sample.  Botli  these  kinds  of  salt  are  pro- 
duced all  along  the  sea  board  of  the  Cuttack 
province,  from  February  to  June,  and  under 
what  is  practically  a  government  monopoly. 
Theseason*s  manufacture  of  1860 -61  amounted 
to  50,000  tons  of  the  one,  and  44,000  tons  of 
the  other.  The  production  is  considered  hand- 
somely to  remunerate  the  petty  conti*actors, 
who  engage  with  government  for  its  supply 
at  10  annas  and  4  annas  per  maund  for  each 
kind  respectively,  which  is  equivalent  to  35s, 
4d,  per  ton  for  the  one,  and  14«.  5d.  per  ton 
for  the  other,  in  English  money  and  measure. 
To  the  Pungah  must  be  added  about  50  per 
per  cent,  to  the  Kurkutch  about  25  per  cent, 
for  expenses  of  superintendence,  &c.  To  the 
more  extended  manufacture  of  the  white  salt, 
the  present  insalubrity  of  the  manufacturing 
localities  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing labour  as  well  as  the  insufficiency  of 
the  fuel  supply,  are  obstacles.  The  coarser 
kind  may  be  manufactured  ad  infinitum,  but 
is  nowhere  appreciated  so  much  as  in  the 
disti'ict,  as,  not  bein^  cooked  like  the  Pungah, 
it  is  more  acceptable  to  the  scrupulous  caste 
prejudices  of  the  Uryah  people.  The  bulk  of 
both  kinds  is  exported  to  Calcutta.  The 
local  retail  price  at  Cuttack  in  the  shops  of 
the  bazaar  for  Kurkutch  is  6s,  Sd.  per  maund 
of  100  English  9)s.  Pungah  is  sold  at  the 
government  depots  at  8^.  Sd,  per  maund. 

The  common  salt  made  at  Ramree,  is  used 
with  food  by  the  inhabitants  and  is  sold  at  1 
rupee  per  maund.  The  annual  production,  is 
100,000  maunds,  but  could  be  extended  to 
500,000  if  necessary.  The  salt  not  required  for 
consumption  in  the  province  is  exported  from 
Chittagong.  The  salt  is  manufactured  by 
boiling  the  sea- water  after  it  has  been  allowed 
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to  stand  for  some  days  on  land  prepared  t 
receive  it. 

The  Raee  Namak  of  Lucknow  is  an  im 
pure  chloride  of  sodium.  Formerljr  tlii 
greater  part  of  the  salt  consumed  hy  lui 
tives  of  Oudh  was  made  in  this  province 
now  it  comes  from  otiier  provinces,  and  ihk 
is  the  only  kind  made  at  present  in  Oudli. 

Salt  is  also  obtained  from  salt  mines  in  tlM 
Shahpore  district  Crystals  of  common  saki 
are  found  in  salt-pits  at  Futtehpore. 

Mr.  Plowden's  report  contains  the  discusi 
sions  which  took  place  before  the  salt  mono^ 
poly  was  instituted  by  theBritishGoverameiK 
in  1 805  and  the  Statistical  Reporter  for  Maj 
1810,  shows  the  changes  that  have  he^n 
made  in  the  Monopoly  piice.  No  Native 
Government  ever  monopolized  the  sale  of  sail 
and  when  the  British  did  so  the  people  com* 
plained  bitterly. 

Rock  salt  is  always  obtainable  from  the 
Indian  druggists,  who  retail  it  as  a  medicine. 

Common  salt  is  produced  by  evaporatioa 
from  brine  pits  in  the  Gurgaon  district^  and 
together  with  the  produce  of  the  ''  Sambhar* 
and  other  salt  lakes  of  the  Jaipur  territory^ 
forms  an  important  article  of  export  east^ 
ward.    The  gi*eat  manufacturing  district  of 
the  N.  W.  of  India  for  evaporated  alimentaiT' 
salt   is  Gurgaon  ;  where  it  is  obtained  by 
exposing  the  brine  or  salt  impregnated  water 
in  shallow  pans  or  pools  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.     The  neighbouring  foreign  territory  of 
Jaipur  also  produces  salt,  especially  the  lake 
of  Sambhar,  the  salt  of  which  is  celebrated. 
These  salt  works  supply  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  Punjab,  both  internally  and  for 
export,  just  as  the  rock  salt  of  the  salt  range 
mines  supply  the  upper  Punjab.     Some  of 
the  salt  villages  are  within   the   Gurgaon 
district,  but  those  producing  the   best  salt 
are  in  the  pergunnah  of  Jhajjar,  the  territoiy 
recently  taken  from  ^e  nawab  of  Jhajjar. 

The  alimentary  salt,  used  at  Lahaul,  is  ob- 
tained from  Chang  than  in  Tibet.  This  salt^ 
called  in  Tibet,  *^  sa,"  comes  from  Changthan. 
A  large  quantity  is  imported  into  Ladak  for 
consumption  in  this  province,  and  for  the 
maharaja  of'Kashmir^s  ainny  throughout  the 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  territories. 

All  the  Punjab  proper,  down  to  the  south- 
em  Derajat  is  supplied  from  the  mines  of  the 
salt  range  where  vast  beds  of  pure  rock  salt 
are  either  worked  in  open  quarries  or  by  gal- 
leries and  shafts  cut  in  the  salt  rock  it^f« 
Saltmines  of  the  Trans-Indus  in  the  southern 
Khuttuk  hills  are  situated  near  the  villages  of 
Buhadoorkhey],  Kurruckand  Lutumur.  Thera 
is  also  a  separate  mine  at  Malgeen,  a  placs 
lying  east  of  Kohat.  The  headmen  of  theee 
villages  receive  a  fixed  percentage  on  the 
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eolfeetioos  at  the  mines  to  obtain  their  good 
will.  The  Sikhs  never  managed  these  mines 
at  ill.  Thej  fanned  them  out  to  some  local 
ebief,  and  leA  him  to  collect  what  he  could. 
Dnder  British  rule,  the  control  and  working 
af  the  mines  is  in  the  hands  of  government 
afficers ;  the  salt  is  excavated  and  sold  at  the 
aioe  at  a  fixed  duty  of  two,  three  and  four 
nnas  per  manud  of  80  lbs.,  covering  all  ex- 
penses. There  ai*e  five  salt  mines  worked  by 
gOTenimeut  in  the  Salt  Range  ;  one  at  Ka- 
libtgb,  across  the  Indus,  and  several  in  the 
Kohat  district,  and  the  supply  from  these 
wanes  may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  An 
aifiseeduiy  of  3  rupees  per  maund  of  80  lbs. 
is  aow  charged  upon  all  salt  sold,  the  rate 
kviig  been  increased  from  2  rupees  about 
tb  jear  1855  ;  and  the  revenue  derived 
Ina  this  source  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£290,000.  The  salt  mines  are  also  the  means 
of  sappljiog  the  tradei*s  of  the  Punjab  with 
a  kiod  of  paper  cuiTency.  By  payment  of 
lb  regulated  price  at  any  of  the  Punjab 
treasuries,  a  warrant  for  the  dcliveiy  of  so 
Bach  salt  at  the  mines  may  be  obtained  ; 
tb$e  documents  are  transferable,  and  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  like  banknotes. 

The  Friend  of  India  has  stated  that  the 
tttives  of  North  India  have  shewn  a  decided 
ptefereDce  for  imported  English  salt  over 
tbat  which  is  manufactured  in  Bengal  and 
tbatthe  Bengal  government  has  been  anxious 
to  retire  from  the  monopoly  of  manufacture 
lad  leave  it  to  private  enterprise. 

In  China,  at  Eia-i-Chau  in  the  province  of 
Sbnsi,  salt  was  formerly  made  as  in  India  in 
Maw  earth  pans  by  evaporation  by  the  heat 
<iflhesiio,  and  this  is  still  practised  at  Cheh- 
™g  aod  almost  every  other  province  on  the 
Ki  shore.  As  in  British  India,  salt  manufac- 
|ve  in  China  is  a  monopoly  and  smuggling 
K extensive.  It  is  used  there  medicinally,  as 
« external  application. 

Wh,  in  his  report  on  the  passes  of  the 
IlJodoo  Cash,  mentions  that  iron-smiths  are 
'*garded  by  the  Kaffir  as  natural  bondsmen, 
'Bd  are  occasionally  brought  for  sale  to  the 
fflwolman  people  of  the-  valleys  ;  also,  that 
^  oath  of  peace  of  the  Kaffir  consists  in 
licking  a  piece  of  salt.  This  is  also  the 
^  of  the  Kasia  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Bengal.  Salt  is  regarded  amongst  the 
^'^^IwHnedans  in  several  psirts  ot  Asia,  as  a 
wcial  bond,  and  a  servant  will  say  that  he 
««  eaten  the  government  salt,  and  must  obey. 

Ezra,  iv,  14,  says  *  We  have  maintenance 
^^^  thfc  king's  palace,'  or,  as  it  is  in  the 
■Mjrgin  of  some  Bibles,  *  We  eat  the  king's  salt.' 
^^|we  is  here  a  very  remarkable  coincidence 
*Jth  hindoo.  manners  :  multitudes  of  poor 
wahmins  are  fed  from  the   houses  of   the 
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rich  ;  and  it  is  very  common  for  a  servant  to 
say,  I  eat  Sahab's  salt.  A  faithless  servant  is 
called  namak  haram,  from  namak,  salt,  and 
hnram,  faithless.  It  is  supposed  this  allusion  in- 
timates, as  an  Eastern  compliment,  that  what 
salt  is  to  food,  that  a  master  is  to  his  servant. 
Malihin,  Arab.,  means  on  terms  of  salt.  Salt 
among  hiudoos  is  considered  the  essence  and 
preserver  of  the  seas  ;  it  was  therefore  used 
in  their  offerings  to  the  gods.  The  old  idea 
in  Europe  was,  that  salt  is  a  body  composed 
of  various  elements,  into  which  it  cannot  be 
I'esoived  by  human  means,  hence,  it  became 
the  type  of  an  indissoluble  tie  between  indi- 
viduals. Homer  calls  salt  sacred  and  divine, 
and  whoever  ate  it  with  a  stranger  was  sup- 
posed to.  become  his  friend.  By  the  Greek 
authors,  as  by  the  Arabs,  hospitality  and  salt 
are  words  expressing  a  kindred  idea.  The 
Bedouins  of  El  Hejaz,  have  peculiar  notions 
of  the  salt-law. — Arts  and  Manufactures  ; 
Local  Exhibition  Committee  ;  Report  of  the 
Madras  Central  Committee  for  the  JSxhibi" 
Hon  0/1851  ;  Rhode,  MSS ;  Cat.  Mad.  Ex. 
of  1857  ;  Beport  of  Board  of  Customs,  Salt 
and  Opium:  Calcutta,  1819,  also  Calcutta 
Review,  1847  ;  Bengal  Hurkaru,  May  10 
and  30,  1860  ;  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862  ;  PoweWs 
Handbook',  Econ.  Frod.  Punjab,  p*  117  ; 
Burton^ s  pilgrimage  to  Mecca h,  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
334-35 ;  Poole,  Statistics  of  Commerce ; 
Awlwyn  on  Salt  Trade  ;  Madras  Revenue 
Board's  Proceedings,  llth  January  1860, 
No.  150  ;  Di\  Nicholson. 
SALT,  BLACK. 

Kala  namak,  Himd.  |  Sonchal  namak,       Hind. 

To  make  this  medicinal  substance,  lake  1 
maund  of  Sambar  or  Dindwa  salt ;  ^  seer  of 
the  fruit  of  Terminnlia  belerica ;  ^  seer  of 
the'  fruit  of  Terminalia  chebula ;  -^  seer  of 
Aonla  or  Emblica  officinalis  ;  ^  seer  of  Black 
sajji  or  impure  carbonate  of  soda :  all  these 
are  put  into  an  earthen  pot  over  a  fire  and 
kept  there  till  scorched  ;  when  about  35  out 
of  41  seers  remain,  the  pot  is  taken  off  aqd 
the  black  salt  is  made.  About  two  maunds 
of  wood  are  used.  The  price  is  Bs.  3  per 
maund.  It  is  used  as  medicine  in  India  and 
China.  In  China  it  seems  to  contain  a  little 
sulphuret  of  iron  and  is  given  in  enlargements 
of  the  spleen  and  liver. — Smith  Mat.  Med, ; 
Powell,  Hand-book  Econ.  Pro.  Punjab,  pp. 
9  and  98. 

SALT  LAKES,  see  Iran,  Lakes,  Hooghly, 
Fars,  Sambhar. 

SALT  RANGE.  This  range  of  moun- 
tains  in  the  Panjab  extends  from  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Suliman  Mountains  to  the  river 
Jhelum,  lat.  32'*  30— 33«  20'.  The  Salt  Range 
runs  transversely  between  the  Jhelum  and 
the  Indus,  and  the  Baloti  Range,  and  Shaikh 
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BudiD  hills,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
portioD  or  continuatiou  of  the  range  Trons- 
Jndus,  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salt  Range  ; 
having  those  hills  on  the  south,  the  Peshawur 
hills  on  the  north,  and  the  end  of  the 
Sulaiman  Range  with  the  Waziri  hills  on 
the  west.  From  this  place  onwards  down  the 
western  frontier,  the  geological  features  of  the 
branches  of  the  Sulaiman  range  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Lahore  Exhibition  by  several 
fossils  from  the  Lagari,  Mazari  and  Lower 
Hills  belonging  to  the  Sulaiman  system.  The 
rocks  in  the  part  of  the  range  between  lat. 
32°  30'  and  33°  20'  are,  magnesian  lime- 
stone,  new  red  sandstone,  fossiliferous  sand- 
stone, red  clay  and  sandstone,  containing  coal 
and  mineral  sulphur,  rock  salt,  gypsum,  brown 
and  red  iron  ore  and  alum  slate.  The  lower 
beds  contain  no  organic  remains  but  the  tipper 
abound  iu  them.  The  iron  ore  is  a  red  or 
brown  haematite,  so  rich  that  in  many  places 
the  needle  of  the  compass  becomes  quite  use- 
less even  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
rocks,  owing  to  their  being  highly  mngnetic, 
from  the  quantity  of  iron  which  they  contain. 
The  sandstone  abounds  with  the  exuviaB  of 
enoi'mous  animals,  either  Sauriaus  or  Sauroid 
fishes .  The  Hills  at  Kala  Bagh  contain  great 
quantities  of  aluminous  slate,  from  which  alum 
is  obtained  at  various  manufactories  in  that 
town.  The  slate,  well  sprinkled  with  water, 
]H  laid  in  alternate  strata  with  wood,  until  the 
pile  reaches  a  height  of  25  to  30  feet ;  it  is 
then  lisfhted  and  the  combustion  continued  for 
about  twelve  hours,  iu  which  time  the  colour 
of  the  slate  is  converted  from  greyish  black  to 
dark  red.  This  change  of  colour  indicating 
that  the  process  has  been  carried  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent,  the  mass  is  thrown  into  a  tank 
holding  as  much  water  as  it  is  computed  the 
alum  is  competent  to  saturate.  After  three 
days  the  water,  which  becomes  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  is  drawn  off,  mixed  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  potash  and  boiled  down.  The  residuum 
ou  cooling  becoming  a  solid  muss  of  alum. 
Mr.  Powell  mentions  that  the  principal  beds 
of  salt  occur  in  the  red  marls  and  sandstones 
of  the  Devonian  group,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Salt  Range.  They  are  from  150  to 
200  feet  in  thickness,  but  masses  of  salt 
are  also  found  interspersed  among  the  marls 
and  detached  from  the  main  beds.  There 
are  three  principal  varieties  of  salt,  viz.,  red, 
white  and  crystal  salt.  The  red  is  preferred 
for  merchandise,  as  it  does  not  break  up  so 
readily  as  the  others.  The  white  variety 
not  un frequently  passes  into  a  grey  or  green- 
ish and  purplish  colour.  The  Bahadur  Khail 
Trans-Indus  mine,  yields  black  salt,  and  this 
is  shipped  at  Esa  Khail  for  export,  having 
specific  uses  of  its  own.    The  Salt   Range 


mines  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one  where  the  sal 
rock  is  approached  by  galleries  and  excava 
tions,  the  other  where,  as  at  Kalabagh,  or  th( 
Trans-Indus  mines,  the  salt  is  at  the  surfao 
of  the  rocks  and  is  quarried  rather  than  mined 
At  the  Kalabagh  mines,  the  mineral  exist 
close  to  the  surface  and  crops  out  behind  Um 
terraced  houses  of  Kalabagh,  forming  a  wal 
wiiich  overhangs  the  town. 

Elphinstonc,  describing  the  town  and  mine 
of  Kalabagh,  says,  as  he  passed  beneath,  b* 
perceived  windows  and  balconies  at  a  grea 
height  crowded  with  women  and  children 
The  road  bevoud  was  cut  out  of  the  soli( 
salt  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  of  that  mineral,  !i 
some  places  more  than  100  feet  high  abori 
the  river.  The  salt  is  hard,  clear  and  almos 
pure.  It  would  be  like  ciystal  were  it  not  ii 
some  parts  streaked  and  tinged  with  red.  Ii 
some  places  salt  springs  issue  from  the  foot  o 
the  rocks  and  leave  the  ground  covered  witi 
a,  crust  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness.  Al 
the  earth,  particularly  near  the  town,  ii 
almost  blood-red,  and  this  with  the  strang( 
and  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  salt  rocks,  am 
the  Indus  flowing  in  a  deep  and  clear  strean 
through  lofty  mountains  past  this  extraordi 
nary  town,  presented  such  a  scene  of  wondei 
as  is  rarely  witnessed."  The  mines  or  rathei 
quanies  which  were  described  by  Elpbin- 
stone,  are  now  cloF>ed,  and  the  salt  is  ex- 
tract ed  ii] stead,  at  Mari,  ou  the  opposite  sid< 
of  the  river.  The  out-turn  of  salts  in  mauiidi 
and  revenue,  derived  from  the  Kheura  minei 
alone  for  the  four  years  1861-1864,  is  a: 
follows,  about  Rs.  2|  the  maund. 

1801,  Md».  9,10,105,  at  Ks.  2-2,  value  Rs.  19,46,724 
18(12.     7,50,490,      2-2,        18.93,413 

1863,  7,35,136,      3  22,05,408 

1864,  1,92,122,      3  26,76,308 

In  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Sal 
Range,  gold  is  found  in  miuute  scales,  an( 
has  doubliess  been  derived  from  plutouicam 
motamorphic  rocks,  the  disintegration  o 
which  has  furninhed  the  material  of  whicl 
the  strata  of  the  series  are  composed  and  ii 
the  beds  of  numerous  nullahs  which  flovi 
through  the  "meiocene"  formations,  th( 
sand  is  washed  for  gold.  Gold  seems  to  b( 
obtained  in  the  largest  quantity  towards  ihi 
Indus,  north  of  the  Salt  Bange.  The  gol< 
washing  of  the  Salt  Rau^e  are  nearly  all  ii 
the  Jhelum  district.  The  Salt  Range  of  mouO' 
tains,  seems  to  be  the  Mens  Oromenus  of  Plioy 
and  the  Sanskrit  Raumaka.  In  the  year  1B50 
158  cradles  were  at  work,  and  they  wen 
taxed  from  Rs.  2  to  5  per  "  troon  ;"  tJw 
totAl  tax  amounted  to  Ks.  626.  In  ^ 
streams  w^hei-e  gold-sand  is  washed,  grains  o 
platinum  are  occasionally  found  in  snisl 
quantities  ;  the  gold  seekers  call  the  neta 
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''sfed  sona,''  and  reject  it  as  useless ;  platinum 
Ik  abo  been  found  in  the  Tavi  river  of 
JiflUDtt  territory,  and  in  the  Kabul  river  at 
Kiofihera.  Salt  Range  coal  from  Find 
Dadon  Khan  costs  at  Multan,  rupees  100 
per  hondred  manud,  and  is  not  firHt-rate, 
and,  accordiog  to  Mr.  Oldham,  the  supply  is 
likelj  to  be  very  limited.  Sea-borne  coal 
eoste  OD  the  Sind  Railway  rupees  lOo,  and 
Yookl  probably  cost  on  the  Punjab  Railways 
npees  140  per  hundred  maunds. — Calcutta 
Review,  February  1868,  p.  296  ;  FoweU's 
Eand-booJL 

SALTPETRE. 


Ar. 


Can. 
Chin. 


Ui4-Banit, 

Si^eter,  Dot.,  Okr. 
Vitaia  of  potash,  EifO. 
T^inntiB  nitre,  «, 

Sibe,  Bnc,  Fr. 

&iu-khar,  Guz. 


>9 


>> 


Hnm.,PERs. 

Port.  It.,  Sp. 

Lat. 


ft 

Malay. 

Malbal. 

Kus. 

Sans. 

SlNQH. 

Sp. 


Shore, 

Nitro, 

Nitrum, 

Potassrenitras, 

Sal-petne, 

Sanaa  wa, 

Mesiumenfcah  ? 

Senitra, 

YavAkshra, 

Wedi-hnnvL, 

Salitre, 

PottU-uppu,     Tam.,  Tel, 

The  saltpetre  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 

the  Eafit  ludies,  chiefly  from  Oudh,  Bengal 

■nd  Nellore.    In  those  districts  it  generally 

oecm?  ts  a  white  incrustation  on  the  soil, 

lieiog  aldo  mixed  with  it  to  a  considerable 

^tb.    The  earth  is  scraped  and  boiled  with 

viter.    The  solution  is  then  concentrated  by 

the  beat  of  the  sun  and  the  water  afterwards 

enponted  by  artificial  heat.  From  this  the 

^t  appears  in  impure   crystals  which   are 

exported  to  Britain  in  coai*se  bags  of  sacking. 

In  this  state  the  salt  is  kuowd  as  ''  rough 

fiiltpetre"    The  empty  bags  are  soaked  and 

bffllftl  to  extract  the  salt   they  may  have 

iobibed  and  then  sold  to  the  makers  of  coarse 

trapping  paper.     Its  ordinary  price  is  £38 

to  £40  the   ton,   but  during   the  mutinies 

itt  Northern  India,  in    1857   and   18o8,    it 

we  to£o9.    It  is  refined   hy  boiling  and 

*^ing,  the  pure  crystals  forming  in  the  cold 

^id  solution    leaving    the  impurities  still 

^iisolTed. 

iffl4r«.—Atthe  Madras  Exhibtion  of  1 855, 

(a^tgood  samples  were  exhibited,  the  jury 

•wsidered  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ouchterlony 

^  be  the  best,  and  awarded  to  him  a  2nd  class 

Medal— the  next  and  almost  equally  good, 

being  that  of  Mr.  J.  Rundall,  Razole,  Rajah- 

moDdij—to  whom  the  juiy  awarded  honor- 

wle  mention.    The  specimens  of  commercial 

ttitpetre  examined  in   Madras  have,   geno- 

nliy  speaking,  been  very  pure,  and  especially 

wfroin«gniphate8."  Saltpetre  of  South- 

^  India,  is  made  at  Moganpre  and  EiTode, 

*^of  a  very  fine  quality  at  Ellore.     The 

J^re  name  of  the  town  is  Oopoo  Ellore, 

sbwiog  that  it  haa  long  been  famous  for  this 
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mineral ;  it  sells  at  1  rupee  the  maund,  very 
good,  but  they  produce  a  twice  boiled  salt- 
petre at  2  rupees  which  is  veiy  superior. 

jBurmah, — Saltpetre  is  found  in  some  of 
the  caves  of  Tenasserim  and  is  imported  from 
Rangoon. 

Sumatra, — Marsden,  in  his  Sumatra  Re- 
searches, referring  to  the  saltpetre  caverns 
in  the  country  of  Caltown  near  the  land  of 
the  Davi  river,  states  that  these  caves  are 
filled  with  nests  of  innumerable  birds  of  the 
swallow  kind  which  abound  the  more  the 
further  one  advanced  into  the  cave  and 
that  it  was  their  dung  forming  the  soil  (in 
many  places  from  four  to  six  and  even 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep)  which 
affords  the  nitre.  A  cubic  foot  of  this 
earth  produced  on  boiling  7  pounds  14  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  a  further  experiment  gave 
one-ninth  more. 

Bellary, — The  soil  of  the  Bellary  district 
is  very  favourable  for  the  manufacture 
of  saltpetre.  In  the  process,  the  earth  is 
puX  into  pits  and  mixed  with  saline  water. 
The  solution  is  afterwards  drawn  ofi*  into 
earthen  iK)ts,  boiled,  and  afterwards  poured 
into  shallow  vessels  to  crystallise. 

Panjab, — Saltpetre  is  made  in  most  of 
the  plain  districts  of  the  Panjab,  particu- 
larly in  Multan,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Jhang, 
and  Gugara,  where  it  effloresces  spontane- 
ously about  old  ruins,  and  is  collected  and 
purified  by  boiling  and  re-crystallization. 
It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export 
both  inland,  beyond  the  frontier,  and  also 
to  the  seaports.  A  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  saltpetre  has  recently  been 
established  at  Multan.  Saltpetre  is  found 
naturally  in  the  soil,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Punjab,  efflorescing  near  old  buildings.  It  is 
not  to  be  confused,  however,  with  the  white 
efflorescence  often  observed  on  the  '*  Reh," 
or  barren  uncultivated  lauds,  and  which  is 
usually  a  sulphate  of  soda. 

Bengal, — Bengal  supplies  to  the  European 
market,  the  largest  portion  of  this  salt. 

Cuttack  nitre  is  known  locally  as  Kehai 
jabkhai.  A  black  kind  is  obtained  by  a  process, 
of  solution  and  filtration  of  the  salt  which 
is  .found  effloresced  on  old  mud  walls.  A 
white  kind  is  the  same  salt  more  care- 
fully pi*epared  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hill  tracts  from  a  similar  efflorescence  found 
in  the  cold  months  on  the  base  of  cow- 
house walls,  and  there  generated,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  ammonia 
tlirown  ofi"  from  the  urine  of  the  cattle. 
Neither  kind  is  manufactured  extensively 
enough  for  commercial  purposes  ;  still  the 
local  manufacture  furnishes  a  good  deal  of 
the  saltpetre,  if  not  the  bulk  of  it,  used  in 
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native  gunpowder  for  shooting  and  for  fire- 
works. 

Shahahad, — Saltpetre  and  salt  are  produc- 
ed abundantly  in  some  parts  of  Shahabad,  but 
crude  saltpetre  is  prepared  at  from  6  to  7 
rupees  per  local  maund,  by  the  Nooneah  work- 
men :  this,  in  its  crude  state,  would  be  15/.  to 
]8/.  per  ton,  while  the  salt  produced  with  the 
saltpetre  is  of  a  coarse  kind,  and  only  sold  to 
the  poorest  of  the  community,  under  the  name 
ofKharree  namak.  It  can,  however,  easily 
be  purified  by  Doiliug,  and  then  is  a  good  and 
pure  salt. 

China. — Saltpetre  is  manufactured  in 
China,  from  the  natural  efflorescence  of  the 
soil,  but  it  is  largely  imported. 

Falestine. — Near  Shaara,  distant  about  an 
•  hour  and  a  half  from  Missema,  the  houses 
have  large  heaps  of  saline  earth,  containing 
saltpetre.  It  is  thrown  into  large  wooden 
vessels  perforated  with  small  holes  on  one 
side  near  the  bottom.  Water  is  then  poured 
in,  which  drains  through  the  holes  into  a  lower 
vessel,  from  which  it  is  taken  and  poured  into 
large  copper  kettles  ;  after  boiling  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  left  in  the  open  air,  the  sides 
of  the  kettles,  then  become  covered  with 
ciystals. —  Quarterly  Revieio,  July  1868  ; 
Bhode  MSS. ;  Cat  M.  E,  of  1 857  ;  Cat  Ex., 
1862  ;  Burckhardty  114  ;  Robinson's  Tra- 
vels,  Vol,  ii,  p.  135  ;  Marsden^s  Sumatra  ; 
Alason^s  Tenasserim,     See  Nitrate  of  Potash, 

SALUER,  Malay.  Trowsers  of  silk,  or 
cotton,  or  silk  and  cotton  mixed. 

SALUNG,  Si  AM.  A  money  of  account, 
the  fourth  of  the  tical,  and  worth  about  7 Jci. — 
Simmond's  Diet. 

SALUNI,  Hind.     Rumex  vesicarius. 

SALUN-KE-KATORAY,  Hind.  Curry 
cups. 

SALUP,  Malay.  A  weight  used  in  Su- 
matra, of  2  lbs.  avoirdupois, — Simmond^s 
Diet. 

SALUTATIONS,  Genesis,  xxxiii,  4,  says, 
*' And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
bim,  and  fell  on  his  neck."  A  hindoo,  when 
he  meets  a  friend  after  absence,  throws  his 
arms  round  him,  and  his  head  across  his 
shoulders,  twice  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
once  over  the  left ;  and  uses  other  ceremo- 
nies, according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties. 
Salutation  is  alluded  to  in  Matthew,  v,  47, 
and  xxiii,  7,  12,  28.  The  usual  way  of 
kissing  the  knee,  is  to  place  the  finger  tips 
on  it  and  then  raise  them  to  the  mouth.  It 
is  an  action  denoting  great  humility,  and  the 
condescending  superior  who  is  not  an  imme- 
diate master  returns  the  compliment  in  the 
same  way.  In  salutation,  the  Persians  say, 
"  Afiyat  bashad" — "  may  it  be  health  to  you  ?" 
or  "  Nodh-i-jau"— "  may  it  be  a  drink  of  life." 
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The  Arabs  say,  "  Hania,"  "  may  it  be  good  ta 
you,"  the  person  addressed  bows  and  retura% 
'*may  Allah  be  your  preserver."  Amoogfll 
mahomedaus  in  India  the  ordinary  salutation 
at  meeting  is  salam  alaikum,  peace  be  uiilii| 
you,  and  the  return  is  alaik-us-salaniy  but  4 
servant  will  exclaim  dowlat-ziada,  may  youd 
wealth  increase ;  umr  daraz,  may  your  Hfll 
be  prolonged,  umr  o  dowlat-ziada,  niayyoafl| 
years  and  your  dignity  increase.  A  peraoal 
of  high  rank  as  in  Europe,  first  ailch'i 
a  visitor  by  asking  Khariat  ?  ai'e  you  ^wel 
to  which  the  reply  will  be,  is  your  higliu 
well.  The  salutations  in  India  amongst  mar* 
homedaus  often  assume  the  form  of  a  biee^^iofl 
or  prayer,  as  may  your  life  be  lon^  ;  majl 
you  live  a  century  and  a  quarter. — Burton'4 
Pilgrimage  to  Meccah,  Vol,  i,  p,  292  % 
Burton's  Scinde,  Vol.  i\y  pp.  20  and  21. 

SALTS,  a  general  tenn  in  techiiic 
chemistry  for  saline  substances.  The  pn 
cipal  substances  classed  under  the  head 
salts,  are  common  rock  salt,  preparations 
evaporated  salts,  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  potash^ 
alum,  "sajji"  or  barilla,  "  naushadar''  or  Sal 
ammoniac,  borax  or  "  sohaga."  "  Kalar,* 
is  an  efiSorescent  sulphat<3  of  soda,  so  pi 
valent  in  some  parts  of  Northern  India,  aa 
to  destroy  cultivation  :  the  sulphate  has  noci 
yet  been  utilized,  but  many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  discover  the  cheapest  method  of 
neutralizing  its  evil  effects  on  the  soiL 
Nipah  salt  is  made*  from  the  ashes  of  the 
Nipah  palm.  It  is  in  extensive  use  among 
natives  of  tbe  interior  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

SALVADORACE^,  Lindl.  An  order 
of  plants,  comprised  in  one  genus  and  five 
species  from  Arabia,  Persia,  the  peninsula  of 
India  and  Cochin-China. 

SALVADORA  INDICA,  Boyle  ;  Roxb. 
S.  Wightiana,  //cr6, ;  Hook. 
S.  Persica,  Roxh.  P.  Ind.  not  L. 


Tooth  brusU  tree. 

Miiiwak, 

Prbs. 

Jal, 

Hind. 

Sadui-jhar,* 

SiNna. 

Irak. 

PRRA. 

Peda  vara  goki. 

Tku 

Ceaves. 

1                 Fruit. 

Rasiina, 

Hind. 

1  Peel ;  Pinjood, 

Hind. 

Grows  towards  the  sea  coast  in  the  north 
part  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  near  the  sea, 
in  both  the  Concans  ;  is  found  in  the  Panjab  ; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jnmna,  and  from  Delhi  to 
Sjiharuupore.  The  leaves  resemble  the  lan-r 
ceolato  senna,  and  are  also  purgative  ;  the 
fruit  is  said  to  be  eatable.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  root  bark  possesses  acrid  pro- 
perties. The  twigs  of  this  tree  are  used  as 
tooth-brushes.  Wood  useless  even  for  burn- 
ing,—  O'Shanghnessy,  p.  527  ;  Dr.  Honig* 
herger,  p.  339 ;  Thirty-five  years  in  the  East ; 
Wiqhty  Icones  ;   Thwaites  ;  Dr.  Stewart. 

SALVADORA  OLEOIDES,  Dne. 

Van  ;  Vani,  Panjab.  I  Jal ;  Jhal,  Pakjab. 

ftlithi-van,  ,,       \  Plewano,     TRANS-InDua. 
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Fruit.  I  Dried  Fruit. 

!;PS1b  ;  Peelu  ;  PiL  I  Khokar  ;  Tftk,      Tb.  Ind. 

This  tree  is  very  abundftot  in  the  Panjab 

as  far  east  as  the  Jumna  fringing  the 

id  J  tract  as  the  jhao,  the  Tamarix  dioica, 

the  river.     Wood  close-grained,  much 

for  foel.     It  is   common  in  the  Multau 

ivision,  where  its  wood  is  used  for  rafters 

as  knee  timbers  for  boats.     In  some  arid 

of  the  Panjab,  it  forms  the  only  vegeta- 

iiio,  1ft  occurs  in  Sindh,  and  trees  are  met  with 

11  to  14  feei  in  girth.   It  flowers  in  April, 

when  its  sweetish  fruit  ripens  at  the 

;inDiDg  of  the  hot  weather  it  is  hirgely 

by  the  people  who  go  in  numbers  to 

jf^tber  it.     A  gall  occurs  on  this  tree  u?.ed  in 

!iy«Dg,  and  the  root  is  ground  and  applied 

u  a  blister. —  /«r«.  J.  L,  Stewart  and  H, 

CUghom  ;   Colonel  hake* 

SALVADOBA  PERSICA,  Linn.y  W.  Ic. 

Irrinta  puuculata,  Fonk,  |  Cissus  arborea,       Fonk, 


Kubur,      Hind  of  Sindh. 
Khari-jhar,    „  „ 

Peeloo,  Mahb. 

Khardalo,  Sibiac. 

Ughai,  Tam. 

Chiona    vara  gogUf  Tbl. 
Ghunia, 


>» 


Kfatfdal,  Chardal,       Ar. 

CkardaL  „ 

Hutard  tree  of  ^^cripture. 
Ckardul  of  the  Talmud. 
Pkrsiaii  Balvadora,    Eng. 
Siaapis,  Gb. 

EWjal,  Karjal,     UtlTD. 
Kb,  „      I 

Fruit. 
Ehari-piro,  SiKDH. 

Tbi?,  supposed  to  be  the  nDustard  tree  of 
Scripture,  grows  in  Arabia,  the  Persian  gulf, 
b  rerj  common  in  Ajrair  and   Marwar ;  is 
not  a  common  tree  on  the  Bombay   side  of 
India,  except  at  mahomedan   durgnhs  and 
places  of  worship  ;  but  it  grows  wild  on  the 
CQtst  in  the  Hubshee's  countiy  of  Janjirah, 
tnd  in  the  southern  Maratha  country,  though 
it  seldom  reaches  any   size.     In  Sind   it  is 
nore  comraon,  and  grows  considerably  larger. 
It  thrives  well  in  every  soil,  'and  is  in  flower 
lad  fruit  all   the  year  round.     The  bright 
ptea  of  the   leaves   is  very  refreshing   to 
the  eye,  as  the  tree  gi*ow8  in  very   bari-en 
places  ;■  it  is  generally  semi  recumbent  on  the 
ground,  and  atfords  little  shade.     The  leaves 
and  bark  are  very  acrid,  smelling  very  strongly 
of  cresses  ;  the  freshly  pounded  bark  of  the 
roots  is  an  active  ^pispastic.     Trunk  gener- 
ally crooked,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high  to 
the  branches,  and  one  foot  in  diameter.     A 
decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  said  to  be 
tonic,  and  the  red  berries  eatable.     Dr.  Gib- 
BOD  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  wood  of  this 
tree  is  well  worthy  of  an  extended  trial,  as  it 
leems  rather  strong  and  of  compact  grain. — 
Drj.  Irrine,  Medical  Topography  of  A  jmir  ; 
Bojb.iFl.  Ind.^  Gibson  J  Royle^  O^Skaugh- 
aeify,  pp,  245,  526  ;  Simmondl 
SALYADORA  WIGHTIANA,  Planch. 
8.  indict,  Wight,  lUugt. 
S.  i^macti  Roxb.  FL  Ind.f  (not  S.  persica,  Linn,) 


A  Geylon  tree  near  the  seacoast,  towards 
the  north  of  the  island.— 7 ^ti?.  Enuni.pl. 
Zey.  p,  190. 

SALVIA,  n  genus  of  plant?,  of  the  nnturnl 
order  Lamiaceee,  8e<:tion  C.  Moiiardese, 
Benth, ;  there  are  many  species  : 

africana,   Z.,    N.  India. 

amariasima. 

aiirea,  /». 


bractetitii,  Ruu.    Aleppo. 

clandebtina,  L,  Europe, 
Africa,  W.  Asia. 

cocuiuea,  Z.    America. 

cretica,  L.    Candia. 

hiapanioa,  L.    America. 

horminum,  L,  S.  Europe, 
W.  Asia. 

indica,  Linn,    Persia. 

interrupta,  Schoutb,  Mo- 
rocco. 

lanata,  RooA.  N.  India. 

luaitanica,  Jacq.  Spain, 
PortugaL 


napif olia, /ar^.  Asia  Mi- 
nor. 

iiubicola,  WaU.  N.  India. 

odorata,  Wi'lde.  Baghdad. 

officinalis,  L.     S.  Europe. 

plebeia,  R.  Br.  Australia, 
China,  N.  India. 

pratensis,  L.  S.     Europe. 

sclarea,  L.     Europe. 

spinosa,  Linn.     S^-ria. 

splendens,  Sello.  S.  Ame- 
rica. 

ayriaca,  L.    W.  Asia. 

verbenaoea,  L.    Europe. 

▼erticillata,  L.  Europe, 
W.  Asia. 

viridis,  Forth.    Levant. 


lyrata,  Linn.   America. 

The  8pe(;ip8  correspond  very  clost*ly  in 
their  properties  ;  one,  the  S.  aroari$«siina  is 
excesfciively  bitter.— Dr».  O^Shaughnessy,  p. 
488  ;  Voigt. 

SALVIA  BENGALENSIS,  Bottler. 

Meriandra  bengalensia,  Bentkam. 

Murtoo,  BsNO.  I  Valaiti    Kafur    ka    pat, 

Saya  elley,  Tam.  I  Duk. 

A  straggling  shrub  with  a  trunk  often  as 
thick  as  a  man's  ann  ;  common  in  Bengal  and 
Coromaudel,  much  stronger  than  the  officinal 
sage.  It  is  cultivated  in  European  gardens 
at  Ajmir  :  the  hindoos  think  this  a  very 
impure  plant. —  0"Sh,,  p.  488. 

SALVIA  COCGINEA.  This  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  ;  may  all  be  grown  from 
seed  in  any  good  garden  soil  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  after  the  rains. — RiddelL 

SALVIA   HiEMATODES,  W. 

Behen,  Arab.  |  Bloody- veiucd  sage,  £no. 

Lal-behman,  Bbng.  | 

SALVIA   MOORCROFTIANA. 

Kanocha,  Hikd. 

A  plant  of  Kaghau  ;  growing  plentifully  in 
the  valley  of  Cashniere  ;  its  seeds  are  officiinaf, 
both  at  Cashmere  and  Lahore. — Dr,  Honig, 
Thirty '^ve  years  i?i  the  East,  p.  339. 

SALVIA  OFFICINALIS,  ff'. 

Garden  Sage,  Eno.  I  Sefa  kas?  Tax. 

Salbia,  Hind.  | 
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A  slightly  aromatic,  shrubby,  but  dwarfish 
plant,  of  somewhat  bitter  and  very  hot,  aro- 
matic, and  slightly  astringent  flavour.  These 
qualities  are '  retained  on  drying.  It  affords 
on  distillation  with  water  a  large  quantity  of 
essential  oil,  containing  26  per  cent,  of 
camphor.  Sage  is  used  for  stuffings  and 
flavouring  various  dishes  :  culture  diflicuU  to 
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SALWEEN. 


SALYA. 


manage,  but  some  of  the  Indian  varieties 
mii^ht  be  more  useful. — '^O'Shaugfhnesst/,  p, 
487  ;  Joffrei/. 

SALVINIACEJE,   Bard.    An  order  of 
plants  comprising  1  Gen.,  4  Sp. 

SALVINIA  CUCULLATA.  This  curi- 
ous  little  floating  plant,  related  to  the  ferns, 
of  the  genus  Salvinia  is  often  seen  on  the 
surface  of  old  tanks  and  staornate  waters  in 
Tenasserim* — Mason.    See  Ferns. 

SALVI  PUNUKARUDU,Tam.  Bleaching. 

SAL-VOLATILE,  Lat.    Liquor  Ammonia. 

SALWA,  Tel.  Aquila  fulvesceus,  Gray. 

SALWA,  Urya,    Shorea  robustA,  Roxb, 

SALWA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  part  of 
Rajasthan  or  Rajputana. 

SALWEEN,  or  Sal u en  river  rises  north 


Eastern  Tib^t  close  to  where  the  Tang-tse 
enters  China,  the  Salween  flows  through  thfl 
province  of  Yunnan,  enters  Burmah  where  it 
passes  right  through  the  tributaiT*  Sban 
States,  and  further  gladdening  the  indepen- 
dent Karen  it  foi*ms  the  boundary  between 
(Jie  British  province  of  Martaban  and  the 
Siamese  Shan  races.  Nature  evidently  in* 
tended  this  noble  river  as  the  highway  into 
China,  the  road  to  be  taken  to  Esmok. 
Into  these  independent  Karen  States  bodies 
of  timber  merchants  V^ith  large  quantities 
of  specie  passed  every  year,  bat  they  had  been 
so  often  attacked  and  even  murdered  by  da- 
coifcs  that  in  1863  they  were  accompanied  by 
a  miiitaiy  escort.  More  important  than  the 
Karen   are   the   industrious   Shan,    who  are 


of  Yunnan  province,  in  China  ;  about  lat.  27°    virtually    independent.     The    valley    of  the 

10',  long.   98«  57'   S.,  and  disembogues  into    Salween  is  British  territojy  only  in  its  lower 

the  gulf  of  Martaban,  by  two  mouths,  formed 

by  Pelewgewen  Island.     Length,  430  miles. 

It  receives   the   Attaran   or  Weingo,    110; 

Thoung-yin  Myit^  225  ;  Meloun,  90  miles. 

It  enters  the  British  dominions  about  lat.  18** 

40'.     The  Saluen,  where  it  borders  and  then 

flows  through   Yun-nan,  receives   from    the 

Chinese  the  name  of  Lu-Kiang  or  Nu-Kiang. 

A  few  days*  journey  from  Saddya,  the  frontier 

town    of  Assam,    there  is  a   station   called 

Bonga  where  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  has 

his  solitary  home.     Here  is  the  meeting-place 

of  the  frontiers  of  India,  Burmah,  China  and 


portion.  The  right  bank  of  that  river  is 
a  wilderness  of  mountains  drained  by  various 
streams,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
Yonzaleen  ;  but  lower  down,  and  especially 
below  the  Thoungyen  river  on  the  east 
bank,  there  are  large  alluvial  plains  which 
are  drained  by  the  Gyne  and  the  Attaran 
rivers.  Salween  though  a  large  river  is 
not  navigable  owing  to  its  rapids.  The 
Gyne,  which  flows  in  a  somewhat  similar 
direction  passes  through  a  more  open 
country,  and  there  are  numerous  villages 
on  its   banks  :  it  is  navigable  for  180  iniles 


Thibet.     Taking  our  stand  at  this  spot,  and  I  for  small  boats.     A    glance  at   the  map  of 


looking  south,  we  have  five  great  rivers,  all 
destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  future 
trade  of  Europe  and  in  the  regeneration-  of 
the  people  who  swarm  on  their  banks.  To 
the  west  is  the  Brahmaputra,  which  bears  the 
tea  of  Assam  to  its  destination:  To  the 
extreme  east  is  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  the  great 
river  of  China,  and  flowing  directly  south 
and  almost  parallel  at  distances  of  about  200 
miles  from  each  other  are,  in  order  from  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  the  great  Mekon  or  Cambodia 
river,  the  Salween  and  the  Irrawaddy.  On 
the  delta  of  the  first  the  French  have  planted 
themselves,  and  already  their  steamers  have 
sailed  up  towards  China  and  Burmah  till 
stopped  by  the  rapids.  The  Salween  presents 
the  singular  phenomenon  of  having  no  delta, 
but  a  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth,  where 
Moulmein  receives  a  busy  trade,  rapids  im- 
pede navigation.  The  Irrawaddy*  has  often 
been  sailed  np  500  miles  as  far  as  Ava,  and 
Dr.  Williams  as  well  as  others  has  gone  higher 
to  Bamo.  Thence  navigation  is  impeded 
over  the  350  miles  which  yet  remain  to 
Mantshi,  which  is  not  far  from  Bonga,  the 
place  which  British  half-subjects,  the  bar- 
barous Singpho,  make  it  impossible  to  reach 
from    any    quarter   bnt   China.    Rising   in 
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South-eastern  Asia  shows  two  great  rivers, 
which  at^  first  sight,  appear  to  be  natural 
highways,  leading  from  the  bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  China  Sea,  far  north  into  Central 
Asia.  They  are  the  Mekon,  or  great  river 
of  Cambodia  and  the  Salween.  But  though 
they  appear  as  *if  destined  by  nature,  to  be 
highways  for  commerce,  they  are  barred  to 
uninterrupted-  nHvigatiou,  by  rapids  and  falls. 
The  lower  course  of  the  first  named  river  is 
held  by  the  French.  As  the  timber  traJe  of 
Moulmein  with  Karen-nee  and  the  couuti'ies 
beyond  is  very  valuable,  it  is  important 
to  extend  protection  thereto,  and  to  obtain 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  Salween  river, 
than  we  now  possess,'  The  rapids  lie 
about  100  miles  above  Maulmein.  Large 
amount  of  specie  are  sent  anniTally  up  the. 
Salween  to  purchase  timber  in  the  states,  of 
Karennee.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
should  the  Salween  be  found  navigable  for 
steamers  to  any  considerable  distance,  say 
tiiree  or  four  hundred  miles  above  the  rapids, 
the  result  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
commerce.     See  India,  Rivei*s,  Bore. 

SALWEN.     See  India,  Karen,  Shan. 

SAL  WEN,  BusM.     ElsBocarpus,  species. 

SALYA,  a  rajah  of  Madra  sold  his  sister 
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SAMA. 

Madii,  to  be  the  second  wife  of  raja  Pandu. 
His  eoantry  was  probably  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  or  in  Butan,  and  the 
CQstoms  of  the  people  were  barbarous.     He 
was  present  at  tlie  battle  of  Kurukshetra,  was 
the  generalissimo  of  the  Kaurava  on  the  last 
day  of  .the    war,   and   was   then    Hlain,    by 
Todhishthara.     During*  a  dispute  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  Kama,  when  advancing  to  meet 
Arjnna  angrily  twitted  Salya  with  the  cus- 
toms of  his  country,  where  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  danghtei's,    brothers  and    uncles  all 
eommnne  together  in  a  medley. —  Wheeler, 
Hi^.  oflMfiia,  pp.  64  to  328. 
SALTAN,  see  Iran. 
SALYARA,  Hind..    Celosia  argentea. 
SALYODANAM,  Sans.     Fiue  rice. 
SALZ,  Gkr.     Salt. 

SALZSAURE,  also  Chlorwasser,  salz- 
sanre.  Muriatic  acid. 
SAM,  Hind.  Finus  excelsa. 
SAM,  also  Sama,  and  Sham  or  Shama,  and 
Sjama,  are  names  of  Krishna,  one  of  the 
kiadoo  deities.  With  the  people  on  the  line 
cf  the  Indus  river,  the  letters  *  S'  and  *  H* 
and  'Z'  are  perrautable.  Hind  becomes 
Siod ;  Zalim  Sing  becomes  Halim  Hing. 
The  difficulties  however  os  to  the  letter  *  H,' 
■re  not  gri^ater  than  in  the  Italian,  where  the 
initial  '  H'  is  quiescent  before  a  vowel  and 
Bodifies  the  sounds  of  consonants.  Colonel 
Tod  says  S  and  H  are  permutable  lettei's  in 
(he  Bhakka,  and  he  strpposes  that  Sam  or 
Sham,  tlie  god  of  the  Yamuna,  may  be  the 
Ham  or  Hammon  of  Egypt.  He  also  thinks 
it  aot  unlikely  that  the  Chaora,  the  tribe  of 
the  first  dynasty  of  Anhulwarra,  is  a  mere 
eormpiion  of  Saura  ;  as  the  eh  and  s  are  per- 
petoatly  interchanging  The  Mahnittas  can- 
not pronounce  the  ch  ;  with  them  Cheeto  is 
8eeto,  &c. 
SAMA.     Ambu  of  the  Ravi,   Glochidion 


SAMADH. 

SAMADA,  Guz.,  Hind.  Corundum, 
emery.     See  Corundum. 

SAMADERA  INDICA,  Gartn. 

S.  peDtapetala,  Auct.,  Gcertn. 
Niota  peutapetala,  Poir,  D,C. 
N.  tetrapetala,  (not  Zam.,)  Wall. 
N.  lamarckiana,  Blume. 
Vittmannia  elliptica,  Rktede,  Vald. 

Karin  gota,        Maleal.  i  Samadara-gass,         Singh. 

A  large  tree  of  Ceylon,  the  south  of  India, 
and  common  in  the  Coiicans  and  on  tho  Mala- 
bar Coast.  Its  fruit  and  root  are  used  medi- 
ciually  ;  its  bark  is  the  Niepa  bark  of  com- 
merce. It  occurs  in  the  south  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  .but  is  not  common,  llie  bark, 
root,  and  fruit  of  the  plant  are  intensely  bitter 
like  other  plants  of  the  quassia  family  and  is 
used  as  a  medicine  by  the  Singhalese. — Eng. 
Cyc.  ;  Useful  Fla?Us  ;  77iw.  Enum.  pi. 
ZeyL,  VoL  i,  p.  70, 

SAMADERA   LUCIDA,    Q<Brtn. 

Niota  lucida. 
Ka  thay,  Burm.  |  Sumadera,  Hind. 
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The  low  grounds  near  the  sea  coast  of 
Tenasserimareoruamented  with  this  species  ;  it 
is  a  handsome  shrub  and  bears  a  rather  curious 
flower  ;  its  leaves  aro  most  intensely  bitter, 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  about  Batavia. — 
Mason,  Tenasserim  ;  Dr.  Wallich,  FL  As. 
Rar.,  t.  168. 

SAMADERA.  Singh.   Vitmannia  trifolia. 

SAMADH,  or  burying  alive,  was  prac- 
tised in  Rajpootana,  up  till  1868.  The 
Political  Agent  of  Serohi  furnished  a  list  of 
instances  in  the  course  of  six  years  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Motiigaou,  a  border  village, 
l^he  practice  was  also  carried  on  in  the  adjoin- 
ing state  of  Marwar.  Out  of  nine  cases  of 
Samadh  reported,  eight  of  the  victims  were 
lepers,  the  others  having  been  sacrificed,  no 
doubt  at  their  own  desire,  on   account  uf  old 


▼flatinum,  W.  Ic,  also  Nardus  stricta,- and    age  and  poverty.     The  Ruo  of  Serohi  issued  a 


Oplismenas  frumentaceus. 

SAMA.     The  name  of  one  of  the  Vedas. 
These  are  generally  considered   As  four   in 
OQinber,  the  Rig,  the  Yajur  the  Sama  and 
the  Atharva    Veda,  but   the   last   of  these 
evidently    belongs    to    a    moch    later     age 
than  the  rest.     The  hymns  of  the  Rich  or 
Rig  Veda  are  repeated  entirely  in  a  disjoint- 
ed form  in  the  Sama  Veda  ;  and,  also,   with 
little  alterations  in  the  Atharva,  while  the  Ya- 
jur con  tains  principally  forms  of  prayer.     A 
Veda,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  simply  a  Sanhita, 
or  eolleetion  of  hymns.     These  hymns  form 
the  mantra  or  ritual,  and  are  the  true  Veda. 
The  Rig,  the  Sama,  and  the  Yajur  are  the 
three  universally  received-     The  Atharva,  is 
ef  more  doabtfal  authenticity.     See  Arians, 
iascriptioi»9  Vedas. 
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proclamation  forbidding  the  practice  under 
the  penalty  of  ten  years'  imprisonment,  but 
there  are  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
canying  out  such  orders.  In  many  of  the 
cases  the  persons  who  dig  the  pit  and  cover 
up  the  unfortunate  wretch,  are  themselves 
lepers,  and  to  them  death  itself  would  be 
welcome,  and  we  presume  the  Rao  would 
hardly  care  to  introduce  any  of  them  into  his 
prisons.  It  would  be  well  if  some  sort  of 
lazaretto  were  erected  in  Serohi,  or  any  other 
state  where  the  practice  is  supposed  to  be 
carried  on.  Tlie  cases  of  leprosy  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  the  additional  expense  to 
the  state  would  be  but  trifling. — Friend  of 
India,  May  1868. 

SAMADH,  Saks.    The  spiritual  throne  of 
the  founder  of  a  hmdoo  sect,    the  gaddi,  or 
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to  districts  is  : — 


Samanska 

Telok  Retong 

Sekampong 

BlariuKie 

Seputi 

Tulong  Bawang. 

Total.. 


Men. 
2,337 
3,423 
1.5T6 
326 
3.137 
6,132 


Boys. 
3,736 
4.M29 
2,723 
644 
3,766 
9,146 


16,931     1 24,733 


Women 

2,507 
3.824 
1,910 
421 
4,373 
Y,976 


21,011 


Girls. 
3,426 
4,619 
2,631 
609 
3,852 
7.197 


21,229 


Total. 
12.006 
16,690 
8,840 
1,800 
14,118 
29,460 

82,905 


— Mr,  LogciJi,  Jovr.  of  the  Ind.  Arch, 
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SAMANGKA. 

pillow  af.  the  seat  of  the  original  site  of  the 
sect. —  Wilson,     See  Khaki,  Mnfh. 

SAM  AD  HI,  silent  ahstraction  and  con- 
templation of  the  Supreme  Being. 

8A^fADHIKA,  a  sect  who  .preceded 
Sukya  Muni,  who  placed  the  attainment  of 
everlasting  bliss,  on  the  continued  practice  of 
Samadhi,  or  of  deep  and  devout  abstraction. 

SAMADRU,  see  Krishna. 

SAMAGII,  also  Tolh,  also  Samagh-Arabi, 
and  Saraagh  fi'us  Sliirin,  Ar.     Gum  arahic. 

SAMAGH  IIAMAMA  ?  Hind.,  also 
Oshak,  Pehs.     Gum  Ammoniac. 

SAMAGH  UL  ASWAD,  Ar.  Trag.icanth. 

S4MAG-UL-KATIRA,  also  Kasira,  An. 
Gum  tragacanth.     Tragacanth, 

SAMAGH  UL  Af  AHRUS,  Hind.  Asa- 
f<£tida. 

SAM  AH,  a  plain.    See  India. 

SAMAK,  a  bark  of  Singapore,  sells  at 
£0  Ss,  Ad.  per  picul  of  I33jfts. 

SAMAK,  Hind.     Rhus  parvifjora. 

SAMAKA,  Hind.  Sjn.  of  Cueurbita  ci- 
trulluJ»,  Linn, 

SAMALU,  Tel.     Panicum  miliaceum. 
SAMALARI,  see  Kelat 
SAMALU,    Hind.     Vitex    trifolia,    also 
Vit«x  negundo. 

SAMAN,  see  Buddha,  Caste,  Kabul, 
Shaman. 

SAM  ANA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SAMANAROS,  the  designation,  in  Cey- 
lon, of  the  buddhist  priests  who  have  attain- 
ed the  first  rank  of  ordination.  This  name'pre- 
served  to  the  present  day  as  the  designation 
of  the  buddhist  priesthood  in  Siam  and  Cey- 
lon, is  identical  with  the  Samaneaus  or  Bud- 
dhista  of  Bahar,  described  by  Megasthenes, 
who,  B.  c.  300,  was  an  ambassador  from 
Seleucus  to  their  king  ;  and  whose  last  work, 
on  the  state  of  India  at  that  period,  is  quoted 
by  Strabo  and  Pliuy.  The  same  designation 
for  the  priesthood,  Samana,  is  applied  equally 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the  second 
century,  and  by  Porphyry  in  the  fourth. — 
TennenCs  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  p.  216. 

SAMANDAR  PHAL,  Hind.  Barring- 
tonia  acufangula,  GoRrtn. 

SAMANGARHA  or  Siraroun,  a  dynasty 
of  rajas  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  844  to  A.  d. 
1323,  in  the  Tarai,  south  of  Nepal. 

SAMANGKA.    Its  population  according 


SAiMARCAND. 

SAMANGKA,  Malay.  Cacarbita  citrul- 
lus,  Linn. 

SAMANI,  seeKhalif. 

SAMANTA  DATTA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SAMAN  YATO-DRISHTUNG,  Sans  , 
from  Samanya,  equal,  and  drishta,  seen. 

SAMAON,  see  Tattooing. 

SAMAPATTI,  Sans.  In  buddhism,  si- 
lent  abstractloQ  and  contempiatioa  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

SAMAR.  Amber  is  frequently  gathered  ia 
considerable  lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  Bissaya  group 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  as  well  as  mother 
of  pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  red  and  black 
coral,  of  the  latter  kind,  shafts  are  obtained 
as  thick  as  the  finger  and  six  or  eight  feet 
long,— Walton's  State,  pp.  38-9.  See  India, 
Negros  or  Buglos  Islands,  Papuans. 

SAMAR,  Arab.     Fruit. 

SAMAR,  see  Kelat. 

SAMARAK,  or  Saraarugh,  Hind.,  the 
mushroom  Agaricue  campestris. 

SAMARANG  RESIDENCY  and  town 
in  Java,  has  1,020,275  of  population,  exclu- 
sive of  the  military,  viz.. 


Other  East- 
ern races. .. 


1,982 


Europeans..        5,162 
Natives  ....1,001,252 

Chinese 11,441 

Arabs 438  Total...  1,020,275 

Near  Samarang,  is  the  head  quarters    of 
the  army  of  Netherland  India.    It  is  stronglj 
fortified.     Samarang  anchorage  is  exposed  in 
the  western  monsoon  :.  the  town  is  built  on 
both  sides  of  a  small  river. — Bickwore,  p,  66. 

SAMARCAND,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Sogdiana.     Shammir  Yerash,  the  son  of  Ya- 
shir,   the   successor  of  the  Balkees  of    the 
Christian  era,  was  one  of  the  greatest  warriors 
who  ever  held  the   throne  of  Yemen.     He 
carried  bis  victorious  arms  into  Irak,  Persia, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  attacked  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  ancient  capital  of  Sog- 
diana,  which   thenceforth  took .  the  name  of 
Samarkand  ;  Shammir's  son  restored  it.     Re- 
mains of  Himyaritic  inscriptions  were  long 
found  there,  and  one  mentioned  by   Aboo'l 
Feda  began  thus,  "  in  the  name  of  God,  this 
building  was  erected  by  Shammir  Yerash,  in 
honour  of  the  Lord   the   Sun.**      Shammir 
afterwards   perished  with   his   army   in   the 
deserts  of  Thibet,  in  an  invasion  of  China.  To 
revenge  the  death  of  his  graqd-father,  Tobba 
ul  Akran,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Yemen 
for  about  fifty  years,  from  A.  d.  90  to  A.  i>. 
140,  marched  and  rebuilt  Samarcand  ;  carried 
war  into  China,   where  he  founded  a  city 
which  Thaalebi  called  El  Beet,  where  he  left 
a  colony  of  30,000  Arabs,  who  continued  a 
distinct  people  when  Hemedoun  wrote  ia 
A.  D.  553.     Samarcand  is  500  miles  from 
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Bend,  and  Herat  is  750  miles  from  the 
IbJos,  is  in  the  midat  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Sogfad,  it  was  till  lately  the  seat  of  the 
king  of  Bokhara  in  the  winter  time.  It 
WIS  known  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  the  name  of  Marakanda  Regio 
Sogdianarium  ;  and  contains  the  sepulchre 
of  Timur  whose  residence  it  was.  It  is 
Btill  the  seat  of  oriental  literature,  and  called 
"The  Ornament  of  the  Face  of  the  Earth." 
It  has  a  mad  wall,  and  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ;  a  beautiful  palace,  and  many  houses  of 
marble,  many  mosques  and  colleges.  It  was 
fonnerly  iahabited  by  Chinese,  who  manu fac- 
tored paper  of  silk,  and  it  once  had  the  name 
of  Bokhara-Ishien,  but  received  its  present 
Dnoe  from  the  conqueror  Samar,  after  Christ 
643.  Oologh  Beg  erected  there  an  observa- 
tny.  There  are  two  thousand  Jews  there. 
Netr  it  is  a  little  town  called  Sheeraz,  and  it 
ts  probable  that  the  poet  Hafiz  alluded  to  the 
Sheenz,  near  Samarcand,  when  he  says,  If 
tkt  Torkish  girl  of  Sheeraz  would  give  me 
kr  heart,  I  would  give  for  one  mole  of  her 
ckek,  ^marcand  and  Bokhara.  Timur 
marched  from  Samarcand  in  A.  d.  1397,  into 
lDdia,biit  returned  the  following  year  and 
proeeeded  against  Syria,  Egypt  and  Constan- 
tinople. On  Timtir*s  death,  in  1404,  Sultan 
Kili  took  possession  of  it.  Bokhara  and 
&uiiarkand  are  the  centres  of  mahomedan 
theology.  There  are  no  raahomedans  so  strict 
•B  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara,  but  it  is  the 
iDOBt  shameless  sink  of  iniquity  in  the  East. 
See  Iran,  Kara-kul,  Eelat,  Kesh,  Zingarri. — 
Dr.  Wolff's  Bokhara,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  4-6. 

SAMARIA,  a  district  in  Palestine. 

SAMARITANS,  have  been  inhabitants  of 
Niblus,  the  ancient  Shechem,  near  Jerusalem, 
^  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  Samaritan  his- 
^is detailed  in  II.  Kings, xvii;  Ezra,  iv,2,3. 
It  had  been  attached  by  Sargun  b.  c.  745, 
7^1  was  besieged  and  taken  b.  c.  719, 
sod  the  people  carried  away  to  Assyria  and 
^edea.  According  to  the  Samaritan  tradi- 
^1008,  it  was  on  the  rock  surface  of  Mount 
GeriziQ  that  Abraham  prepared  to  sacrifice 
lus  son  Isaac.  This  was  the  Bethel  of  Jacob, 
ttd  even  to  this  day,  the  Samaritan  priest, 
Itkea  off  his  shoes  as  he  nears  the  spot,  be- 
^Mse  it  is  holy  ground.  Samaritans  are 
Christiaos  since  our  Saviour  planted  it 
"Boogst  them,  John,  iv,  5-42.  In  the  rites 
oftheYom-kippoor,  or  day  of  atonement,  of 
the  Samaritans,  as  witnessed  at  Nablus  in 
1861,  they  make  in  their  responses,  avowals  of 
^ir  belief  in  Jehovah  and  in  Moses,  and  are 
accompanied  by  constant  sudden  prostrations, 
^^  by  frequently  rubbing  down  the  whole 
fcce  aad  beard  with  the  right  hand,  a  gesture 
frttpjeatly  used  by  mahomedans,  when  any 
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sacred  name  or  form  of  words  is  said,  and 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  actually  to  catch  the 
gi*ace  of  the  woixls,  residing  in  the  breath 
of  the  speaker  himself,  and  communicate  it 
to  his  beard  and  countenance. 

SAMABOGH,  Hind.   Agaricus  campes- 
tris,  Morchella  esculenta. 

SAMARPANA,  see  Rudra  sampradayi. 

SAMARSI,  see  Mewar,  Korum-devi,  Sau- 
j  Ogata. 

SAMATATA,  the  Gangetic  delta. 

SAMATA,  or   Samatta,   or   Balurakkisa, 
Tkl.  Fourcroya  cantala.  Haw, 

SAMATRAPU  TEN-KAIA,  Tel.    Sea- 
cocoanut  of  Seychelles,  Loiloiceaseychellarum. 

SAMAUKA,  Hind.  Cucurbita  citruHus. 

SAMA  VEDA.  Amongst  the  hindoos  there 
are  eighteen  Vidya  of  true  knowledge,  and 
some  branches  of  knowledge,  falsely  so  called. 
The  first  four  are  the  Vedas,  which  are  en- 
titled, in  one  compound  word,  Rigyajushsa- 
mat'harva,  or,  in  separate  words,  Rich,  Yajush, 
Saman,  and  At'harvau.  The  Rig-veda  consists 
of  five  sections  ;  the  Yajurveda,  of  eighty- 
six  ;  the  Samaveda,  of  a  thousand  ;  and  the 
At'harvaveda,  of  nine  ;  with  eleven  hundred 
sac'ha,  or  branches,  in  various  divisions  and 
sub-divisions.  The  Vedas,  in  truth,  are  infi- 
nite ;  but  were  reduced,  by  Vyasa,  to  this 
number  and  order  :  the  principal  part  of  them 
is  that  which  explains  the  duties  of  man  in  a 
methodical  arrangement ;  and  in  the  fourth  is 
a  system  of  divine  ordinances.  From  these 
are  reduced  the  four  Upa-veda,  (Upa-veda, 
Upanga,  Uppuran,  infer  a  work  deduced,  res- 
pectively, from  its  principal  :  up,  like  our 
sub,  implies  inferiority,)  namely,  Ayusli, 
Gandharva,  Dhanush,  and  St'hapatya.  The 
first  of  which,  or  Ayur-veda,  was  delivered  to 
mankind  by  Brahma,  Indra,  Dhanwantari, 
and  five  other  deities  ;  and  comprises  the 
theoi*y  of  disorders  and  medicines,  with  the 
practical  methods  of  curing  diseases.  The 
second,  on  music,  was  invented  and  explained 
by  Bharata  :  it  is  chiefly  useful  iu  raising  the 
mind  by  devotion  to  the  felicity  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  The  third  Upaveda  was  composed 
by  Viswnmitra,  treats  on  the  fabrication  and 
use  of  arms,  and  implements  handled  in  war  by 
the  Cshatriya  tribe.  Viswacarma  revealed 
the  fourth,  in  various  treatises  on  sixty-four 
mechanical  art«,  for  the  improvement  of  such 
as  exercise  them.  Six  Anga,  or  bodies  of 
learning,  are  also  derived  from  the  same 
source,  their  subjects  chiefly  are — 1,  of  the 
pronunciation  of  vocal  sounds  ;  2,  detail  of 
religious  acts  and  ceremonies  ;  3,  grammar  ; 
4,  prosody  ;  5,  astronomy  ;  6,  on  the 
signification  of  difficult  words  and  phrases  in 
the  Vedas.  Lastly,  there  are  four  Upanga, 
called  Puiaoa,  Nyaya,  Mimansa  and  Dhar- 
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ma  sastra  :  Eighteen  Purana  (that  of  Brahma, 
and  the  rest,)  were  composed  by  Vyasa, 
for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of 
mankind  in  general.  Nyaya  is  a  collection  of 
treatises,  in  two  parts,  on  metaphysics, 
logic,  philosophy,  &c.  Mimansa  is  some- 
what similar,  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
latter,  called  Uttara,  abounding  in  questions 
on  the  Divine  Nature,  and  other  sublime 
speculations,  was  composed  by  Vyasa,  in 
four  chapters  and  sixteen  sections.  It  may 
be  considered  as  the  brain  and  spring  of  all 
the  Anga  ;  it  exposes  the  heretical  opinions 
of  sophists  ;  and,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  adepts,  it  treats  on  the  true 
nature  of  Ganesa,  Bhoscara  or  the  Sun, 
Nilakanta,  Lakshmi,  and  other  forms  of  one 
Divine  Being.  The  body  of  law,  called 
Smriti,  consists  of  eighteen  books,  &c.  &c., 
delivered  for  the  instruction  of  the  human 
species,  by  Menu,  and  other  sacred  person* 
ages.  As  to  ethics,  the  Yedas  contain  all 
that  relates  to  the  duties  of  kings ;  the 
Purans  what  belong  to  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife  ;  and  the  duties  of  friendship 
and  society  (which  complete  the  triple 
division)  are  taught  succinctly  in  both.  >  This 
double  division  of  the  Anga  and  Upanga  may 
be  considered  as  denoting  the  double  benefit 
arising  from  them  in  theory  and  practice. 
The  Bharata  and  Bamayana,  which  are  both 
epic  poems,  comprise  the  most  valuable  part 
of  ancient  history.  Sanc'hya  is  two-fold  that 
with  Iswara,  and  that  without  Iswara,  called 
Patanjala,  and  Kapita  :  the  latter,  in  six 
chapters,  on  the  production  of  all  things  by 
the  union  of  Pracriti,  or  Nature,  and  Purusha, 
or  the  first  male,  &c.  &c.  These  books 
contain  infinite  contradictions.  The  Mi- 
mansa is  in  two  parts,  the  Nyaya  in  two, 
and  the  Sanc'hya  in  two  ;  and  these  six 
schools  comprehend  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
theists.  Lastly  appears  a  work  written  by 
Budha.  Amongst  the  hindoos  there  are  six 
atJieistical  systems  of  philosophy,  entitled 
Yogachara,  Saudhanta,  Vaibhashica,  Madhya- 
mica,  Digambara,  and  Charvac  ;  all  full  of 
indeterminate  phrases,  errors  in  sense,  con- 
fusion between  distinct  qualities,  incompre- 
hensible notions,  opinions  not  duly  weighed, 
tenets  destructive  of  natural  equality  con- 
taining a  jumble  of  atheism  and  ethics  ;  dis- 
tributed, like  other  orthodox  books,  into  a 
number  of  sections,  which  omit  what  ought 
to  be  expressed,  and  express  what  ought  to 
be  omitted  ;  abounding  in  false  propositions, 
idle  propositions,  and  impertinent  proposi- 
tions. The  Vedas  consist  of  three  Cauda, 
or  general  heads,  namely,  Carma,  Juyana, 
Upasasna  ;  or  Works,  Faith,  and  Worship. 
To  the  first  of  which,  the  author  of  the  Vidya- 
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deisa,  or  view  of  learning,  a  rare  Sanskrit 
book,  wisely  gives  the  preference  ;  as  Menu 
himself  prefers  universal  benevolence  to  the 
ceremonies  of  religion. — Wilford^s  As.  Res.^ 
VolAW,  p.  302.  See  India,  Inscriptions,  Vedas. 

SAMAVUSTHANA,  see  Hindoo. 

SAMAWAH,  see  Mesopotamia. 

SAMBA,  Hind.    Berberis  lycium.  Motile. 

SAMBAL,  Jay.  Cooked  vegetables 
mixed  with  capsicum. 

SAMBAR,  Hind.  Desmodium  argenteum. 

SAMBARA,  Sans.  Rusa  equina,  Ctcv.; 
Ham.   Smith,     See  Samber. 

S  AMBAH,  amongst  the  Malay,  means  obei- 
sance, homage,  &c.,  and  is  used  for  the  ordi- 
nary word  ''  to  speak"  by  inferiors  to  a  king ; 
Salaam  is  the  simple  Arabic  salutation, 
**  peace,"  subjects  or  inferiors  addressing  a 
kins:  are  said  to  ''  Sambah"  not  to  chakap 
or  kata  or  other  words  in  commmon  use. — 
Jour,  Ind,  Archly  f^oL  v.  No,  XL 

SAMBER,  see  Lakes,  Sambhar. 

SAMBER  of  India,  Rusa  hippelaphus,  Cuv, 


CervuH  niger,  BlainviUc 
jarai,      Hodgson, 
heterocercuB,  „ 
Baumur,  Ogilhy, 

Ma-ao  of  the  Gonds. 
Kadavi,  Kadaba,        Cak. 
Kannadi,  Tel. 

Ghous  or  Gaol  of  £.  Ben- 
gal 
Bhalonji,  (female),  „    „ 


CervuB  ariatotelis,      Ouv, 
equinus,  „ 

hippelaphus,    „ 
leschenaultia,  „ 

The  Samber  stag,  Ekg. 
Sambar,  Hind.,  Mahb. 
Jarai,  Jerrao  on  the  Uim. 
Jerrow,  „ 

Maha,    in   parts    of    the 

TcTai. 
Mera,  Mahb.  of  the  Ghats. 

These  numerous  synonyms  will  show  that 
men  of  science  as  well  as  sportsmen  have 
found  it  difficult  to  recognise  the  Samber 
stag,  at  its  several  sites  in  India,  but  Jerdon, 
after  seeing  them  in  the  Himalaya,  in  Cend'al 
and  Southern  India  considers  them  to  be  all 
one  species.  It  is  a  noble  animal,  from  14  to 
1 5  hands  in  height,  with  antlei*s  often  a  foot 
in  circumference  and  four  feet  long;  it  is  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  in 
their  mountain  courses  ;  a  few  stray  along 
the  sub-Himalayan  valleys  and  have  been 
shot  and  seen  near  Simla  on  the  Cashmere 
ranges.    See  Cervus,  Deer,  Mammalia,  Rusa. 

SAMBHA,  see  Sevaji,  Mahratta  Govern- 
ments in  India. 

SAMBHAR  or  Sambhur,  a  salt  lake  in 
Raj pu tana  where  salt  is  made.  Sambhar-lua, 
salt  from  Sambhar  lake.  The  name  of  the 
extensive  salt  lake  was  probably  anterior  to 
Ajmir,  and  yielded  an  epithet  to  the  princes 
of  this  race,  who  were  styled  Samba  Rao. 

SA.MBHOSA,  Hind.  A  fried  cake,  salted. 

SAMBHCJ,  see  Siva,  Inscriptions. 

SAMBHUR,  see  Haravati  or  Harauti. 

SAMBILANGS  or  Nine  Islands,  small 
bluff  islands,  covered  with  trees,  extend  7  or 
8  miles  southward  of  Pulo  Dinding.  See 
Nicobar  Islands. 
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SiMBLA,  Savs.     Flacourtift  sepiaria. — 

SAMBLI,  Hind.     A  kind  of  tobacco. 

SAMBOO  DEER,  Bennett,  Rusa  equina, 
R.  aristotelis. — Cuv.  ;  Ham. ;  Smith  ;  Gray, 
See  Samber. 

SAMBOOL,  Tam.    Ashes. 

SAMBRAJE,  or  Sambracae,  or  Sambasttt, 
an  ancient  people  at  the  junction  of  the  Panjab 
riTers,  probably  the  same  as  the  Yandheya,  or 
Jobiya  Bajpnta. 

8AMBRANI,  Malkal.     Benjamin. 

SAMBBANI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Herpestis 
monniera,  ^M.  Gratiolamonniera,  J?.,  i,  141  ; 
Rkeede,  z,  14. 

SAMBBANI  MANU,  Tel.  Paikiabiglan- 
dakna,  W,  S^  A,j^Qo.  Mimosa  peduncu lata, 
J{.  ii,  5oI. 

SAMBRI  RAO,  see  Haravati  or  Harauti. 

SAMBU,  see  Jam. 

SAMBUCUS  ADNATA  and  S.  ebulns 
(Dwarf  elder)  grow  in  the  Himalaya  as  well 
as  in  Caahoiere.  The  roots  of  the  latter,  it  is 
saidy  hare  purgative  properties,  and,  as  also 
the  berries,  are  used  in  dropsy. — Dr.  Honig., 
Tkirttf'five  years  in  the  East,  p.  340. 

SAMBUL,  Tam.     Ashes. 

SAMBUL,  Hind.,  Pers.  Hyacinthus  ori- 
eataJis. 

SAMBULPUR,  the    most    easterly   dis- 
trict of  the   Ghhattisgarh   division   of    the 
Central  Provinces,  has  important   ethnologi- 
cal relations.     It  lies  between  lat.  19"  lO  and 
22"  35*  N.,  and  82"  40'  and  85*   5'  E.  long. 
Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  250   miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
fnm  east  to  west  165  miles.     The  khalsa,  or 
gOTeroment,  portion  of  the  district,  is  comput- 
ed to  comprise  2,500  square  miles.      The 
greater  part  of  this  country  is  an  undulating 
plain,  with   ragged  ranges  of  hills  rising  in 
every    direction.      The    principal    of  these 
nikges   is  the  Bara  Pahar  in  the  Dakhantir, 
which  is  in  fact  a  succession  of  ranges  cover- 
iag  an  area  of  some  3^10  square  miles.    A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  district  is  occupied  by 
crystalline  metamorphic rocks.     A  small  por- 
tioii  of  the  north-west  comer  of  the  district  is 
compoeedof  the  same  series  of  sand-stone,  lime- 
stone and  shale,  which  cover  such  a  lai*ge  ai^ea 
ia  the  Baipur  and  Bilaspur  disti'icts.     In  the 
river  Mahanadi,  near  Padmapur,  there   are 
krge  masses  of  lime-stone  rock,  almost  as 
pare  in  appearance  as  marble.     Gold  dust  is 
frocnred  in  the  Mahanadi  and  in  its  affluent, 
the  £b,  but   the   process  of  collecting  it  is 
scarcely  remunerative.    Diamonds  used  to  be 
foood  also  in  the  Mahanadi,  near  the  Hira- 
kimda  or  Diamond  Isle,  also  at  the  spot 
where  the  Eb  joins.    During  the  period  of 
oitire  rule,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  villages 
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were  granted  rent-free  to  a  class  called  Jhira, 
in  consideration  of  their  undertaking  the 
search  for  diamonds.  When  the  countty 
lapsed  in  1850  these  villages  were  resumed  ; 
and  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  lease  out 
the  right  to  seek  for  diamonds,  the  farm  only 
fetched  some  rupees  200  per  annum  for  a 
short  time,  and  even  at  that  low  rent  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  farmer  made  anything  out 
of  it,  for  he  eventually  gave  it  up.  Under 
the  native  government  it  was  the  practice 
to  give  the  jhira  diamond-seekers  a  village 
rent-free,  if  they  produced  a  good-sized 
diamond,  land  lieiug  of  little  or  no  value  then. 
The  smaller  diamonds  they  used  to  secrete 
and  sell.  As  far  as  can  be  learnt,  the  best 
stones  ever  found  here  were  thin  and  Hat, 
with  flaws  in  them,  but  they  were  admirably 
suited  for  setting  in  native  jewellery.  The 
Sambulpur  population  amounts  to  812,348,  of 
whom  497,774  are  engaged  in  agiiculture — 
the  Kolta,  the  Agharia,  and  Brahmin  are  the 
largest  cultivators.  The  Kolta  are  a  hindoo 
race  ;  the  Agharia  claim  to  be  rajputs  :  the 
brahmin  are  of  two  sections,  tlie  Uriya  and 
Jharwa.  The  Uriya  brahman  are  a  lazy  im- 
provident sect  and  subsist  chiefly  by  begging. 
The  Jharwa  brahmins  ai-e  intelligent,  careful 
and  hard-working,  cultivate  the  soil,  engage 
in  trade.  The  labourers  are  the  Pab, 
Saoura,  Ganda,  Gond,  Mali  and  Gaoli  races. 
The  Mahanti  are  clerks,  the  Bhulia,  Mehra 
and  Koshti  are  weavers.  The  Mahanadi  rises 
in  the  Raipur  district  in  a  hilly  range  between 
Dhamtari  and  Bastar,  and  entering  the  Sam- 
bulpur district  to  the  eastward  of  Seori-narain 
in  the  Bilaspur  district,  flows  due  east  for 
some  twenty-five  miles,  when  it  takes  a  south- 
easterly direction  for  some  forty  miles,  passing 
Chandrapur  and  Padmapur,  until  it  reaches 
the  town  of  Sambalpur.  From  Sam  baipur, 
its  course  is  due  south  for  some  forty-five 
miles  as  far  as  Sonpur,  where  it  suddenly 
changes  to  due  east,  following  that  direction 
until  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea  beyond 
Cuttack.  Its  bed  as  far  as  Chandrapur  is 
tolerably  free  fix)m  obstructions,  but  from 
Chandrapur  to  a  little  beyond  Bod  it  is  more 
or  less  full  of  them  ;  its  current  is  more  or 
less  hindered  by  boulders,  jhau  jungle  and 
even  trees.  The  other  rivers  deserving  men- 
tion are  the  £b,  the  Kelu  and  the  Jhira— all 
tributaries  of  the  Mahanadi.  The  Urija 
brahmanscame  from  Cuttack  and  Puri  within 
comparatively  recent  times  while  the  Jharwa 
settled  here  many  hundred  yeare  ago.  TheUriya 
consider  themselves  the  more  holy  and  will 
not  eat  with  the  Jharwa,  but  they  are  a  lazy 
improvident  set  subsisting  chiefly  by  begging. 
The  Jharwa  or  jungle  Brahmans,  as  their 
name   denotes,  are  careful,  hardworking,  and 
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intelligent,  they  are  not  above  caltivating  the 
soil,  engaging  in  trade,  or  turning  their  hand 
to  anything  useful  and  profitable.  The 
Mahanti  are  the  clerks  of  Orissa  ;  they  are 
immigrants  from  the  districts  to  the  east,  and 
take  occupation  as  clerks  in  government 
offices,  school-masters,  &c.  They  are  an 
intelligent  but  somewhat  effeminate  race. 
The  Eajput  rajas  and  their  descendants.  The 
Bhulia  are  weavers  of  cotton-cloths,  not 
celebrated  for  fineness  of  texture,  but  for 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  variety  of  pattern 
they  can  hardly  bo  excelled  among  coarse 
native  fabrics.  Cotton-cloths  are  also  made 
by  the  Mehra.  The  Koshti  are  weavers  of 
tassa  silk-cloth.  Their  manufacture  is  justly 
celebrated,  the  texture  is  very  even,  and  the 
silk  has  a  lustre  which  never  fades,  however 
long  it  may  have  been  in  wear.  The  Sunar 
or  goldsmith,  are  apt  imitators,  and  might 
improve.  They  manufacture  all  the  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  women :  these  are  very 
peculiar  unlike  those  used  in  other  parts  of 
India.  The  prettiest  ornaments  made  here 
are  the  "  kantliu,"  or  neck-laces  of  large  gold- 
fluted-  beads,  worn  often  by  Brahman  and 
Rajput  sepoys  of  the  Native  army.  The 
Kansar  or  workers  in  bell -metal  and  brass, 
make  all  sorts  of  vessels  and  utensils 
very  neatly  indeed.  The  Guria  are  sweet- 
meat sellers.  Sansia  are  masons  and  stone- 
carvers.  Their  work  is  rough,  but  solid,  and 
they  soon  pick  up  anything  that  is  shown 
them.  The  Tell  are  oil-sellers — a  numerous 
and  well-to-do  class.  The  mahomedans  are 
chiefly  merchants  and  government  servants. 
The  Panhari  and  Tamboli  are  betel-sellera. 
Kewat  are  fishermen  and  boat-men  combined  : 
they  are  a  numerous  and  hardy  race,  and 
sometimes  engage  in  small  ventures  of  trade. 
Ghasi  are  grass-cutters  aud  grooms,  they  will 
also  perform  the  duties  of  sweepers.  The 
aboriginal  tribes  of  the  khalsa  are  Gond,  Pab, 
Saoura,  Binjal  or  Binjawar,  and  Kol  or 
Dhaugar  ;  the  latter  came  from  the  Chota- 
Nagpur  direction  :  they  are  as  a  class,  hai'd- 
working,  honest,  and  light-hearted,  and  when 
not  engaged  in  cultivating  either  for  them- 
selves or  for  others,  they  will  take  service  of 
any  kind.  Boad-makiug,  palki-bearing,  gar- 
dening, punkha-pulliug,  all  come  alike  to 
them,  and  the  women  work  equally  hard  with 
the  men  ;  they  are  fond  of  strong  drink,  but 
apparently  only  give  way  to  it  on  festive 
occasions  ;  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
women  and  men  dauCe  all  linked  together  in 
a  circle,  pace  round  in  a  monotonous  but  per- 
fectly regular  measure,  swaying  at  the  same 
time  their  bodies  backwards  aud  forwards, 
occasionally  almost  touching  the  ground  with 
their  heads,  they    are    all  decked  •  out    in 
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tlieir  best,  the  women  ornamenting  their  hair 
fantastically  with  feathers  and  flowers.  Gfaes, 
is  a  chiefship  attached  to  the  Sambalpur 
district,  situated  some  fifty  miles  west  and  a 
little  south  of  the  town  of  Sambalpur.  The 
chiefs  family  are  Binjwar  (or  Binjal)  aod 
were  much  mixed  up  in  the  Surendi^  Sal 
rebellion. — Central  Province  Gazetteer. 

SAMBUL  UL  TIB,  Hind.  Nardostacbjs 
jatamansi. 

SAMBUB,  or  Samber,    Hind.,   Mahgu, 
Rusa  hippelaphus.    See  Samber. 

SAMDULUN,  Hind.    Elephantopus  sca- 
ber,  lAnn. 

SAMEAH-MANIK,  see  Kattyawar. 

SAM  GH-I- AR A  BI,  Pers.  Acacia  ai-abica, 
JVilld.  ;  Linn,  ;  W.  ^  A,^  its  gum. 

SAMI,  Sans.    Lord,  God. 

SAM  I,  Sans.  Vachellia  farneslana,  W,^  A. 

SAMIA,  Moluccas.    Csesalpinia  sappan, 
Ltitn.  \Roxb, ;  W.  4'  ^* 

SAMIDAH,  see  Khuzistan  or  Arabistan. 

SAMIEL,  or  Bad-i-Samoom,  also  Sanoiooitt, 
from  the  Arabic  sam,  a  poison,  a  pestileD- 
tial  wind,  which  occurs  in  the  desert  tracts 
between  Africa  and  India.    The  people  say 
it  does  not  come  in  continued  long  cuiTents, 
hut  in  gusts  at  diflerent  intervals,  each  blast 
lasting  several  minutes,  and  passing  along 
with  great  rapidity  but  the  accounts  seem 
greatly  exaggerated.    No  one  they  say  stirs 
from  their  houses  while  this  fiame  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  country.    Previous 
to  its    approach,   the    atmosphere    becomes 
thick  and  suffocating,  and  appearing  particu- 
larly dense  near  the  horizon,  gives  sufficient 
warning  of  the  threatened  mischief.    Though 
hostile  to  human  life,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
prejudicial  to  the  vegetable  creation,  that  a 
continuance  of  the  Samiel  tends  to  ripen  the 
fruits.    Porter  enquired  what  became  of  the 
cattle  during  such  a  plague,  and  was  told  thej 
seldom  were  touched  by  it.   It  seems  strange 
that  their  lungs  should  be  so  perfectly  insen- 
sible to  what  is  said  to  be  instant  destruction 
to  the  health  of  man,  but  so  it  is  said,  and 
they  are  regularly  driven  down  to  water  at  the 
customaiy  times  of  day,  even  when  the  blasts 
are  at  the  severest.     The  people  who  attend 
them,  are  obliged  to  plaster  their  own  faces, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  usually  exposed 
to  the  air,  with  a  sort  of  muddy  clay,  which 
in  general  protects  them  from  its  most  ma- 
lignant eflfects.     The  periods  of  the  wind's 
blowing  are  generally  from   noon  till  sun- 
set ;  they  cease  almost  entirely  during  the 
night ;    and    the    direction    of  the   gust  is 
always  from  the  north-east.    When  it  has 
passed  over,  a  sulphuric  and  indeed  loath- 
some smell,  like'  putridity,  remains  for  a  long 
time.  The  poison  which  occasions  this  smell, 
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is  said  to  be  deadly  ;  and  if  any  unfortnnafe 
Inrelier,  too  far  from  shelter,  meet  the  blast, 
k  falls  immediatelj  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
iisllesh  becomes  almost  black,  while  both  it 
tnd  his  bones  at  once  arrive  at  so  extreme 
titite  of  cormptioB  that  the  smallest  move- 
ment of  the  body  would  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.  When  we  listen  to  these 
KooQDtB,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
Aimightj,  in  whose  hands  are  all  the  in- 
itroroeDts  of  nature,  to  work  even  the  most 
nirecnbos effects, might,  by  this  natural  agent 
of  the  Samiel,  brought  from  afar,  make  it 
tinbriQd  of  death  by  which  the  destroying 
ugel  wroQgbt  the  destruction  of  the  army 
ofSeoMcherib. — Porter's  Travels^  Vol.  ii, 
fp.  229-30 

SiMILZYE,  see  Kliyber. 

8AMISCH-LEDER,  Gbr.  Chamois  leather. 

SAMI  STONE  or  god  stone,  seems  to 
be  ippiied  to  two  or  three  minerals  :  samada 
itooe, or  corundum  :  a  variety  of  agalmatolite, 
or  pt^odalite  :  and  potstone,  or  a  variety  of 
steatite  in  much  demand  in  China  and  in 
Noe  parts  of  India,  for  the  manufacture  of 
aages  and  figures.  It  is  much  used,  also,  in 
pQttiiig  a  finishing  polish  on  steel  and  other 
netols,  and  brightening  sword  blades,  bridle 
l»ite,&c.^fi/.  A.  Trans.,  1845,  Vol.  xvi. 

^MI  TREE,  worshipped  by  hindoos  at 
4e  festJTal  of  the  Dasserah. 

SAMKl,  Rus.  Socks. 

SAM  LA,  Sans.  Flacourtia  sepiaria. 

SAMMA,  Hind.  Schleichera  trijuga. 

SAM  MA.  There  seem  to  have  been  two 
WDina  dynasties,  an  earlier  and  a  later,  ruling 
ttSind.  The  earlier  seem  to  have  been  the 
^busand  Sambastse  of  Alexander's  Histo- 
^^  the  Abestani  of  A  rrian  and  Sabarcas  of 
Vulatus  Cortius,  whose  capital  was  the  Sin- 
***K  Siodimon  or  Sindomanna  of  authors. 
Ow  Samma  dynasty  was  a  raj  put  race  of 
"™>f  origin,  the  opponents  and  successors  of 
"wSmnra.  The  Jharijah  race  in  Cutch  are 
^Jf&mma  extraction.  After  expelling  the 
SoiBra  race  from  Sind,  in  A.  d.  1351,  the 
«niiDa  retained  power  till  they  were,  in  their 
^  expelled  by  the  Arghun,  a.  d.  1521. 
The  Samma  were  either  of  the  buddhistor 
'Whoanical  faith.  They  form  unquestion- 
*%  a  branch  of  the  great  stock  of  the  Yadava 
"•jpots,  and  their  pedigi'ee  is  from  Samba, 
Je  son  of  Krishna,  who  is  himself  known  by 
™e  epithet  of  Syama,  indicative  of  his  dark 
^plexion,  and  their  first  capital  was  Samma 
*}>ggur  on  the  Indus,  probably  the  modern 
oiflwan,  then  it  was  Samni,  and  finally  was 
J^Wisbed  in  Thatte.  The  Samma  seem  to 
«Te  become  proselytes  to  mahomedanism, 
^^  A.  B.  1391,  since  which  event,  their 
tane,  though  it  still  comprise  several  large 
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erratic  and  pastoral  communities,  is  less 
known  than  that  of  their  brethren  or  de- 
scendants,  the  Sameja,  and  the  half-hindoo 
Jhareja  of  Cutch  who  do  honour  to  their 
extraction  by  their  martial  qualities,  however 
notoriously  they  may  be  deficient  in  otlier 
virtues. — Elliot,  497.     See  Yadu. 

SAM  MARA,  see  Mesopotamia. 

SAM-MARAM,  Tam.  A  wood  of  Tinne- 
velly,  of  a  red  colour,  used  for  furniture  of 
any  description  perhaps  the  Soymeda  febri- 
fuga  ?) — Colonel  Frith. 

SAMMET,  Ger.  Velvet. 

SAMMI,  or  Sammu,  Hind.  Bignonia  sua- 
veolens,  Roxb.  * 

SAMMI,  or  Swami  stone,  or  Agalmatolite. 

SAMMIONG,  Lbp.  Arctomys  hemacha- 
Ian  us,  Hodg. 

SAM-MOON,  or  Samoun  Islands,  or  Three 
Gates,  in  the  Canton  River,  a  group  of  three 
small  islets  of  about  3^  miles  in  extent. 

SAMNOS,  the  Samnite  custom  of  marri- 
age so  lauded  by  Montesquieu  as  the  reward 
of  youthful  virtue,  was  akin  in  sentiment  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Raj  pat,  except  that  the 
fair  Rajpootui  made  herself  the  sole  judge 
of  merit  in  her  choice.  It  was  a  practice 
more  calculated  for  republican  than  aristo- 
cratic society  :  "  On  asserabloit  tons  les  jeu- 
nes  gens,  et  on  les  jugeoit ;  celui  qui  etait 
declar^  le  meilleur  de  tout  prenoit  pour  sa 
femme  la  fille  qu*il  vouloit :  Tamour,  la  beaute, 
la  chastet^,  la  vertu,  la  naissance,  les  richesses 
meme,  tout  cela  etait,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  dot 
de  la  vertu."  It  would  be  difficult,  adds 
Montesquieu,  to  imagine  a  more  noble  recom- 
pense, or  one  less  expensive  to  a  petty  state, 
or  more  influential  on  the  conduct  of  both 
sexes. — V  JSsprit  des  Lois,  chap,  xvi  ;  Livie, 
vii  ;   Tod^s  Rajasihan,  Vol.  i,  p.  632. 

SAMOAN  ISLANDS,  in  Polynesia.  The 
men  of  Manua  are  remarkably  fine-looking^, 
several  among  them  being  above  six  feet  high, 
with  Herculean  proportions.  The  arm  of  one 
measured  above  the  elbow  fifteen  and  a  half 
inches.  At  Tau  and  Manua  they  are  generally 
tattooed  fi*om  the  loins  to  the  knees,  which  has 
the  eifect  of  trowsers. — Capt  Elphinstone, 
Erskine  Islands  of  the  Western  Tacijicy  p.^\. 

SAMOEIDE,  see  India,  Mongol. 

SAMOJA,  Hind.  A  middling  quality  of 
rice. 

SAM  OKA,  also  Turbuz,  Hind.  Cucur- 
b'ita  citrullus,  Linn. 

SAM  OOM,  often  called  Samiel.  See  Samiel. 

SAMP,  Hind.    A  serpent,  a  snake. 

SAMPA  JANNA,  Tel.     Fish  roe. 

SAMPAL,  Sumbat,  Malay.     Cork. 

SAMPAN,  a  river  near  Sohagpoor  in 
Baitool. 

SAMPAN,    a  Chinese    boat,  well-known 
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at  Singapore,  and  in  the  rivers  ofBurmab,  and 
remarkable  for  its  swiftness  both  with  sails 
and  oars.  These  boats,  when  skilfully  man- 
aged are  exceedingly  safe,  and  are  some- 
times employed  on  rather  distant  coasting 
voyages,  from  Singapore  to  Penang  for  ex- 
ample. The  passenger  Sampan  is  employ- 
ed at  Singapore  chiefly  in  conveying  pas- 
sengers between  the  shore  and  the  shipping 
Captain  Sherrard  Osborn  says  the  Singapore 
sampan  approaches  in  sharpness  of  outline 
and  chances  of  drowning  the  sitters,  to  one  of 
the  above-bridge  racing  wherries  on  the 
Thames.  Two  Malay  rowers,  each  pulling  a 
single  broad-Sladed  oar,  oould  in  these  sam- 
pans beat  our  fleetest  gig.  The  Chinese 
rowers  instead  of  sitting  down  to  their  oars, 
always  stand  up,  abaft  their  oars,  and  face 
forward.  The  form  of  the  sampan  and  junk 
is  of  the  model  of  a  good  broad- toed,  broad- 
heeled,  broad -soled  slipper, — a  good  old-fa- 
shioned list  slipper,  in  short. —  OsborrCs  Que- 
dafi,  pp.  4-5. 

SAMPAN-CHOU  or  Boat  Islet,  a  small 
island  of  moderate  height  in  the  Canton  river, 
about  I^  mile  N.  E.  of  Lamkeet  hill. 

SAM  PANDER,  one  of  the  three  most 
famous  saiva  poets  and  devotees. 

SAMPANGI  MARAM,  Tam. 
rheedii,  M.  nilagiriea,  W.  Ic. 

SAMPEN.GA  CHETTU,  or  Champa- 
karau,  Tkl.     Michelia  champaca. 

SAMPRADAYA,  a  sect  of  the  vaishnava 
hindoos. 

SAMPAYA-PAULAY,  Tam.  A  wood 
of  Tinnevelly,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  specific 
gravity  0-792,  used  for  building  purposes. — 
Colonel  Friih, 

SAMPGA,  Can.     ITocomlia  montana. 

SAMP  KI  KHUMB,  Hind.  Arum  spe- 
ciosum. 

SAMP-MAR,  Hind.  Circaetus  gallicus, 
Gmel, 

SAMPNI,  Hind.  Colebrookiaoppositi folia. 

S AM-PO-HO,  Chin.    The  Indus  river. 

SAMPSUN,  DoKH.  Aristolochia  indica, 
linn,  ;  Roxb. 

SAMRAT  UL  ASAL,  Arab.  Galls  of 
Tamarix  oriental  is. 

SAMRAT  UL  TURFA,  Arab.  Galls  of 
Tamarix  indica. 

SAM  SHU,  CniN.  A  spirituous  liquor  pre- 
pared by  fermentation  and  distillation,  from 
rice. — SimmoncTs  Diet, 

SAMSTRAVADI,  Maleal.  Barringtonia 
racemosa,  Roxb. 

SAMTA,  see  Vidya. 

SAMUDAR,  Sans.     Ocean. 

SAMUDRA,  see  Inscriptions, 

SAMUDRA-CHEDDI,    Tam. 
speciosa,  Swt, 
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SAMUDRA-DRATTA,  a  dynasty  of  25 
buddhist  kings  from  Mithlia  who  reigued  in 
Magadha. 

SAMUDRA  GUPTA,  see  Inscriptions. 
S AMUDRAPALA  or  Chandrapoda,  Argy- 
reia speciosa,  Swt.     Lettsomia  nervoisa,  JR,^  i, 
488  ;  Rheede^xi,  61. 

SAMUDRA  PALLAM,  Maleal.,  Tam. 
Fruit  of  Barringtonia  i*acemosa,  Roxb. 

SAMUDRA-PATRA,  Tel.  Argyreia 
speciosa,  Swt. 

SAMUDRAPU  also  Samstravadi,MALKAL. 
Barringtonia  racemosa,  Roxb. 

SAMUDDRAPU,  also  Samudrapa  Nun- 
dra-kaia,  Tel.     Cancer,  Crab,  Pagurus. 

SAMUDRAPU  NURUGU,  T«l.  Cuttle 
Fish-bone. 

SAMUDRA-PU-TENKAIA,  Tel.  Lo- 
doicea  seychellarum;  Double  cocoanut;  Cocos 
maldivica. 

SAMUDRA  SHOKA,  also  Gugali,  Hind. 
Art^yreia  speciosa. 

SAMUDRA-STOGAM,  Maleal.  Argy. 
reia  speciosa. 

SAMUGH  BIS  SHARIN,  Pers.  Gum 
arable. 

SAMUKA,  Hind,  Oplismenus  frunaen- 
taceus. 

SAMU-KA-BIJ,  Hind.  Hibiscus  cannabi- 
nus. 

SAMULFAR,  Hind.  Arseuious  acid. 
Arsenic. 

SAMULKOTTA,  a  town  in  the  Nortbern 
Circars,  in  lat.  17"  3'  3"  ;  long.  82*  13  7% 
8  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Mean  height  of  the  village  is  84  feet  above 
the  sea-level. — Cullen. 

SAMULU,  Tel.  See  Save. 
SAMUNDAR  KHAG,  Hind.  Literally 
Sea  foam,  the  dorsal  plate  of  the  sepia,  or 
cuttle  fish.  It  is  used  medicinally  as  an  absor- 
bent and  ant-acid,  and  to  rub  down  paintwork. 
It  is  now  in  Europe,  only  valued  as  a  tooth- 
powder,  and  in  the  arts. 

SAMUNDAR  PHAL,  Hind.  Fruit  of 
Barringtonia  acutangula. 

SAMUNDAR  SOK,  Hind.  Salvia  plebeia 
SA-MUNG-NEE,  Burm.    Lepidum  sati.' 
vum,  Linn.  Garden -cress. 

SAMUTRA-CHEDDI,  Tam.  Samutra 
Pati'a,  Tel.     Argyreia  speciosa. 

SAMU  RAMA,  Semiramis.  It  is  however 
supposed  that  the  term  Samarim,  as  used  in 
India,  did  not  relate  to  one  person  but  to 
many  ;  and  it  seems  particularly  to  have  beea 
usurped  by  princes.  The  Cuthites  settled 
about  Cochin  and  Madura,  in  India  ;  aud  the 
great  kings  of  Calicut  were  styled  the  Sama- 
rim, and  the  titular  prince  of  the  vicinity  of 
Cochin  is  still  called  Zamorio. — An.  Anc^ 
Myth,^  Voi.  iii,  p.  144. 
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SAMVARMA,  the  last  roler  of  the  Bha- 
nts  dpasty,  who  was  drivea  westward  by 
llie  i'tnchala.  See  Bharata. 

SAMVAT  or  Sambat,  a  term  especially 
ippiied  to  the  era  of  Vikramaditya,  com- 
Beofiog  57  years  before  the  christian  era. 
8(6  Era,  Inscriptions,  Junagurh,  Nepal,  Pali, 
Viknmaditya. 

SA-WAT,  BcRM.  Anethnm  gi-aveolens, 
linji.,  DHL 

SAMYA,  Mal.  Caesalpinia  sappan,  Linn. 
Sapui  wood. 

SAMYDA  CANZIALA,  Buck.,  syn.  of 
Casearia  eanziala,  Wall. 

SAMTDACE^,  LindL  An  order  of 
^ts,  comprising  1  genus  and  6  species  of 
Casoria. 

SA  MTEIK,  Bubm.  Auethum  sowa,  Roxb, 

SAN,  Ar.,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  year,  the  year 
fif  in  en :  Sau-i-jalus,  the  year  of  a  king's 
leign. 

SAN,BcN6.,  Htvd.  Crotalaria  juncea,  also 
iriaen  Sou.  This  plant  is  often  confused 
vith  the  ^  sankokra,"  (called  sauni  in  some 
fvts),  Hibiscas  canDabinus,  to  which  it  is 
■sch  superior  in  strength.  The  name  is 
tbo  applied  to  Cymbopogon  iwarancusa. — 
Po€tlC$  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  507. 

S.\NA,  Sans.  Crotalaria  juncea. 

SANAA,  one  of  the  districts  of  Yemen, 
aod  includes  the  country  round  the  city  for 
btlfa  day's  journey  north,  south  and  east. 
Tlie  city  of  Sanaa  is  situated  in  a  deep  val- 
kj,  surrounded  by  four  mountains,  about 
tventy  or  thirty  miles  in  length  and  six  or 
Kfeo  in  breadth,  and  about  four  thousand 
ffxi  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  called 
tnlin  Gen.  x,  27,  and  exhibits  a  magni- 
^t  spectacle  to  the  eye,  has  the  loveliest 
of  girdeos,  with  pomegranates,  grapes,  and 
^^Kiies,  The  houses  are  of  stone,  four  stories 
^b,  with  terraces  to  walk  on  in  the  cool  of 
^  day.  A  very  ancient  house  in  ruins, 
c>Ued  Kaser  Saum,  the  college  of  Shem,  the 
^  of  Noah.  The  Imam  or  prince  resides 
i&  a  splendid  palace,  built  of  a  Gothic  style 
i^'BttmbliDg  a  fortress.  He  has  other  palaces. 
Saaaa  contains  fifteen  thousand  Jews.  In 
leoaeu  they  amount  to  twenty  thousand. 
Wolf  conceived  the  total  population  of  the 
vewa  throughout  the  world  amounted  to  ten 
i&iOioQs.  He  baptized  in  Sanaa  sixteen  Jews, 
«d  left  them  ail  New  Testaments.— 2>r. 
^^olfs  Bokhara,  Vol.  i,  pp.  59-61. 

SANAD,  a  grant,  a  diploma,  a  character, 
woaUy  written  sunnud. 

SANAGA,  (sing.)  Sana-galu,  (pi.)  Ibl. 
Ciccr  arietinam,  Linn, 

SANAGALU,  or  Senagalu,  Tel.  Cicer 
•rietbum,  L. 

SANAIM,  Arab.  Idol  worshippers. 
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SANAKADI  SAMPRADAYI,  a  sect  of 
vaishuava  hindoos,  founded  by  Nimbaditya 
alias  Bhaskura  Acharya,  a  vaishnava  ascetic. 
The  objects  of  their  worship  are  Krishna  and 
Radha  con  jointly. —  Hilson,  Hindoo  Secis. 

SANAKE,  Hind,  of  Beas.  Vitex  ueguudo, 
Linn. 

SANA  LAVANGA  PATTA,  Tel.  Lau- 
rus  cinnamomum. 

SAN  AM,  Malay.  Verdigris. 

SANAM,  Hind.  Fraxiuus  fioribundn,  large 
ash. 

SANA-PAT,  Beng.  Senna  ;  Cassia  lan- 
ceolata,  Royle. 

SANAR,  a  caste  in  the  southern  Tamil 
countries  who  draw  toddy  from  the  cocoanut 
palms. —  Wils.    See  Shanar. 

SANA  SELLA,  Tel.  Muslin. 

SANAT  ?  Calico. 

SANATORIA.  In  British  India,  this 
term  is  applied  to  designate  military  stations 
on  the  mountains  or  tablelands  with  climates 
suited  to  the  health  of  British  soldiei^.  A 
range  of  hill  stations,  or  sanatoria,  extend 
from  Murree,  in  the  Punjab,  to  Almoiiih,  in 
the  Kumaon  district.  There  are  Murree  and 
Abbotabad,  near  Hazareh,  in  the  Sind  Sagor 
Doab,  Dalhousie  on  the  Chamba  Hills,  at 
the  head  of  the  Baree  Doab  ;  Dharmsala, 
near  Kangra  ;  Simla,  with  its  adjacent  sta- 
tions of  Dugshaee,  Subathoo,  and  Kussowlee  ; 
Mussoorie  and  Laudour,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Dhoon  ;  Almorah  and  Nynee 
Tal,  in  the  province  of  Kumaon.  In  process  i)f 
time,  and  with  an  influx  of  European  settlers, 
many  more  such  stations  will  be  formed,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  eligible  sites  for  their 
localities.  In  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  in 
Sylhet,  some  sites  are  spoken  of  favourably* 
Mount  Abu,  is  west  of  Rajputanah  ;  the 
Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  south-east  of  Bombay  ; 
Ramandrug  near  Bellary.  The  NeilgheiTi 
and  Pulney  Hills  in  the  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  Neuera  Elia  in  Ceylon. 

Chikuldak  is  situated  on  an  undulating 
table-land  near  to,  and  somewhat  higher  than, 
the  fort  of  Gawlighur,  situated  in  about  lat. 
21*  N.,  and  long.  IT  E.  Gawilghur  Fort  is 
2,300  feet  above  the  plain,  3,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  this  part  of  the  Berar 
valley  is  1,300  feet  above  the  sea.  Chikuldah 
is  on  the  Yindhya,  or  as  some  call  it  the  Ga- 
wilghur range  of  hills,  and  about  20  miles 
from  the  cantonment  of  Ellichpoor.  The 
plateau  of  Chikuldah  is  not  above  three-quar- 
ers  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  a  mile  in  length, 
but  it  has  easy  access  to  the  surrounding 
table-land  atid  valleys.  A  cool  breeze  prevails 
at  the  sanitorium  during  the  hot  months,  and 
invalids  beai*  testimony  to  the  sudden  relief 
they  experience  there  from  the  heat  usual  at 
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Ellichpoor.     During  the  hot  months,  ladies 
and  childreti  in  particular  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  place.     The  varied  and  extensive 
scenery  commanded  from  this  elevated  spot 
is  exhilarating  to  the  mind   by  the  grandeur 
of  its  precipitous  ravines  with  their  blufif fronts 
and  bold  projections.  The  more  gentle  scenery 
of  a  vast  sylvan  tract  is  seen  trending  away 
towards  the  north,   covered  with  high  grass 
and  forest   trees,  in  a  series  of  undulating 
steppes,  all  connected  one  with  another,  and 
diminishing  iu  altitude  as  they  recede  ;  em- 
bosomed amidst  which  are   innumerable  ver- 
dant    and    secluded   valleys.      Good    roads 
along   the  irregular  plateau   command   fine 
views  of  the  neighbouring  most  picturesque 
country,    and  give    every   facility   for   tak- 
ing air  and  exercise,  without  the  fatigue  of 
wandering  in  the  jungle  or  descending  into 
the  deep  ravines  near  which  thQ  roads  pass. 
As  the  slope    of  the  mountain   inclines   to- 
wards the  north,  a  more  pleasing  character 
presents  itself  in  this  direction,  than  towards 
the   south,  where  the  face  of  the  mountain 
stands  denuded  as  a  bold,  precipitous,  and 
cliff-like  barrier,  admitting  only  at  intervals, 
of  winding  pathways,  up  its   craggy    front 
steep  and  difRcult  of  ascent.     It  was  through 
some  of  these  passes  that  the  first  mahome- 
dans  penetrated  into  the  Deccan,  led  by  Ala* 
ud-Din.     Upon  the  south,  the  whole  valley 
of  Berar  is  seen  to  spread  out  beneath  the 
gazer's  feet.     During  the  hot  months,  it  is 
gfiperally  shrouded  iu  a  sullen-looking  mist, 
that    seems  to  hang  oppressively  over   the 
valley,  but  when  the  air  is  clear  and   bright, 
as  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  the  extensive 
champaigne  of  Berar  is  seen  across  its  entire 
Ureadth,   and  sometimes  far  beyond,  the  hill 
fort  of  Mahore  being  at  times  very  distinctly 
visible.       Ferns,     maiden-hairs,     air- plants, 
lichens,  mosses  and  orchideous  plants,  indicate 
a  milder  and  more  humid  atmosphere.     Per- 
haps this   inexplicable  and  most  undefined 
adaptation  of  the  laws  of  vegetation,  is  no- 
where better  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of 
the  clustering  climbing  rose,  which  in  the 
plains  is  never  seen  to  blow,  running  there 
luxuriously  to  stems  and  leaves,  whilst  on 
these  heights,  its  tendrils  bow  down  with  the 
weight  of  its  lovely  mignon  boutons.  In  such  a 
climate,  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of  localities, 
several  of  the    valuable    productions  of  the 
East  might  be  made  to  flourish.    The  only 
cereal  grains  cultivated  are  a  small  millet, 
called  by  the  natives  Koodaka  (Paspalum  scro- 
biculatum)  and  wheat,   the  former  bearing 
very  minute  seeds,  but  affordine^  a  very  agree- 
ably tasted  and  nourishing  diet,  the  latter 
looking  very  light,  poor,  and  flinty.     To  see 
the  beauty  of  these  ravines  and  valleys  they 
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should  be  visited  in  the  summer  months,  when 
stately  forest  trees,  as  well  as  lowly  shrul»&, 
are  all  bursting  into  flower,  at  once,  mixing 
blossoms  of  every  hue  and  tint  in  lovely  con- 
trast, with  fresh  green  leaves,  for  nearly  the 
whole    forest  sheds  its  foliage,  and  is  the  a 
being   renewed.     In   the   cold    months,    the 
floral  world  reposes,  little  variety  is  then  seen  ; 
amongst  its  few  gay  flowers,  are  those  of  the 
downy  Grislea,  the  sweetest  of  all  being  the 
Clematis  gouriania,  whose  odour  hangs   on 
every  hill,  where  it  is  seen  entwining  its  leafy- 
tendrils  from  bush  to  tree,  iu  snowy  wreaths. 
As   the  rains  approach,  the    orchideous  and 
polypodaceous   tribes   spring   into  life  ;  and 
after   they  have  set  in,  the  ravines  become 
completely  changed  in  character  ;  numberlc^ss 
creepers  shoot  forth,  and  scitamineous  plants 
and   lilies   throw  out   a  rank,  and    vigorous 
vegetation.      Thus  throughout   tlie    several 
changes   of  the  seasons   a   completely    new 
and    altered    character   is    given    to    vege- 
tation, conferring   the  most  pleasing  variety 
to    the    aspect    of    these    hills.        Potatoes 
and   peaches   thrive  well  at  Chikuldah,  the 
former  being   planted   at  the   beginning   of 
the  raius.     For  general  gardening,  however, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  water,  but  enough  at 
all   seasons   for  culinary   purposes  and    for 
drinking,  from  some  fine  springs  near   the 
station,  from  November  to  the  end  of  June,  a 
total  of  eight  months,  the  mean  temperature 
was  found  to  be  71*.    The  hottest  months  were 
April  and  May  giving  a  mean  of  83^     The 
coldest  months  were  January  and  Februaiy, 
having    a   mean    of   59^      Thus  producing 
between  the  hottest  and  coldest  months,  a 
range  of  24^     The  coldest  day  observed,  waa 
the  9th  February,  at  sun  rise,  being  47°.   The 
hottest  day  noticed,  was  on  the  27th  April, 
at  2  p.  M.,  being  96**.     Between  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  there  was  therefore  a  range 
of  49°.     The  greatest  monthly  range  was  14* 
in  November.     The  greatest  diurnal  range 
was  22*  in  April  and  May,  the  least  diurnal 
range  was  4*  in  February  and  5*  in  June.  The 
wet  bulb  thermometer  during  the  hot  months^ 
had  an  average  depression  of  IC.   The  ther- 
mometer averaged  a  general  range  of  about 
10°  below  the  temperature  of  Ellichpore.   The 
rains  cease  about  the  middle  of  September, 
heavy  dews  then  occur  until  the  cold  weather 
begins,  and  also  from  Februaiy  to  the  rains. 
At  this  period  the  moist  atmosphere  is  bright 
and  transparent,  but  becomes  hazy  as  it  gets 
less  dense  towards  the  hot  weather. 

Gawilghur  fort,  to  which  officers  formerly 
used  to  resort  as  they  do  now  to  Chikuldah,  is 
situated  in  a  direct  route  foutteen  miles  from 
Ellichpoor,  and  is  ascended  by  two  ghats, 
the   shorter  ghat  commences  ou  the  south 
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nde  tt  an  old  ^rden  at  the  foot  of  tlie  ^ 
Jki'll  oiled  Imloo  Bagb,  the  ascent  is  steep  and 
Infellers  can  onlj  ascend  up  the  face  of  it,  on 
itoL   The  longer  ghaut  more  circuitous  and 
ttm  three  to  four  miles  in   length  passes 
Toood  bj  the  west  and   enters  through  the 
jower  fort    By  this  road,  elephants  and  guns 
on  pass.  The  fori  is  said  to  be  2,300  feet  above 
Ae  plain,  and  3,600  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
Cbikuldah  possesses  advantages  from  its  loca- 
lly over  Gawilghur  ;  being  better  supplied 
vith  water,  picturesque,  and  bcautifuilj  wood- 
ed.  Gawilghar  fort  is  quite  in  a  dilapidated 
Mate,  and  the  onlj  interesting  object  now  re- 
nainiog  is  the  old  mosque  completely  in  rains, 
WOT  of  its  twenty-one  domes  havinsr  fallen  in, 
lod  the  surrounding  walls  given  way,  a  table 
ever  the  gateway  i-ecords  that  this  building 
ifaneeost  within  a  few  pice^  that  of  the  whole 
Art.  Although  the  temperature  of  the  hills  is 
ttreedingly  mild,  yet  the  thermometer  indi- 
oies  higher  than  one  would  infer  from  per- 
foad  feelings.    The  rooming  air  throughout 
ibe  whole  season  is  delightfully  elastic  and 
iDTigorating,  and  walking  exercise  was  the 
iiroQrite  amusement  at  that  time  of  the  day, 
with  ladies,  who  seemed  to  sufR^r  no  incon- 
vcBJeQce  from   remaining   in    the  open    air 
tin  8  o^clock  ;    a   light   gentle   breeze   con- 
tinoes  to  blow   daring   the  day ;   and    the 
sights  are  really  so  cool,  that  generally  speak- 
Bg,  a  sheet  is  by  no  means  an  unpleasant 
cofering  in   the   month   of  May.    April   is 
considered  the  most  unpleasant  month,  the 
■toosphere  becoming  occasionally  close  and 
mltry  abont  noon,  but  towards  the  afternoon 
^  cloads  regularly  form,  which  fall   in 
patle  showers,  restoring  the  temperature  to 
its  Qsual  mildness.     On  the  commencement 
of  the  reios,  about  the  8th  or  10th  of  June, 
ti>Kk  fogs  set  in   which  render  the  place 
ftWny  and  disagreeable,  but  after  a  heavy 
^1  of  rain  they  completely  disappear,  and  the 
ffinate  is  then  said  to  be  very  delightful. 
Hitherto,  however,  from  the  want  of  accom- 
modation for  the  public  followers,  all  have 
Wa  obliged  to  quit  the  station  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  season.     The  average  fall  of  rain 
daring  the  monsoons  is  said  to  be  about  36 
wehes.    From  September,  the  temperature  is 
«>  equitoble,  cool,  and  bracing,  that  without 
tay  exaggeration,  it  may  be  styled  a  Euro- 
pem  spring.    On  the  26th  January  1840  the 
•*>«Tnoincter  suspended  in  the  open  air  under 
•  tiee,  stood  at  noon,  at  62*.     As  a  convales- 
cent station  and  therapeutical  agent  in  the 
^tment  of  disease,  it^AB  already  been  found 
<^  advantage.    The  people  ofNagpore  may 
^e  advantage  of  this  station,  which  presents 
t  change  of  air  at  a  moderate  distance,  the 
•■pply  of  water  foi*  culinary  purposes  is  very 
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scanty  for  drinking  ;  several  natural  springs 
occur  in  the  ravines  close  to  the  bungalows. 
Nowhere  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  of 
a  swamp  or  marsh,  nor  is  there  any  epidemic 
disease  peculiar  to  the  hills,  and  their  salubrity 
is  established  by  the  fact,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  severe  visitations  of  cholera,  ac- 
companied or  rather  proceeded  by  famine  in 
the  years  1834  and  1838,  out  of  a  population 
of  upwards  of  3,000  inhabitants,  there  had 
been  only  40  deaths  in  a  period  of  40  years  ; 
they  are  extremely  addicted  to  drunkenness. 
Gonds  seldom  assemble  in  villages  of  any 
size,  but  are  dispersed  in  huts,  three  or  four 
together,  generally  on  the  slope  and  along  the 
northern  exposure  of  the  hills  ;  they  are 
singularly  migratory,  the  inhabitants  this  year 
of  a  village  in  the  western  extremity  may 
next  year  be  found  at  the  farthest  opposite 
point  of  the  range.  Cbikuldah  is  said  to 
be  quite  equal  to  the  Mahabaleshwar  hills, 
and  a  pei*son  on  horseback  is  able  to  ride 
wherever  he  pleases  over  the  plains,  which  he 
cannot  do  on  the  Mahabaleshwar  on  account 
of  the  bushes.  Supplies  are  procurable  from 
all  the  villages  en  route,  from  the  side  of  the 
Wurdah.  Colonel  Stevenson  in  1803  brought 
his  guns  up  via  Dhamungaon  and  Amjurah, 
when  the  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Wellesley  took  Gawilghur. 

Knssowhe,  in  lat.  30*  56'  N.  L.  77  East, 
45  miles  distant  from  Umballah,  and  32 
from  Simla,  is  about  6,400  feet,  above  the 
sea :  there  is  no  table  land,  and  the  peaks 
are  rather  steep,  and  pretty  densely  clothed 
with  fir  trees :  there  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  excellent  spring  water,  700  feet  below  the 
barracks ;  the  meat  and  vegetables  are 
plentiful.  The  climate  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  temperate  and  agreeable,  unless  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  dense  fogs  make  it 
gloomy  and  depressing.  The  barracks  during 
the  early  years  of  occupation  were  very 
inferior,  having  fiat  mud  rooiv,  and  rooms 
only  10  feet  high,  with  clay  flooring  ;  lately, 
however,  the  rooms  have  been  raised  to  15^ 
feet,  the  floors  have  been  boarded  and  the 
roofs  made  to  slope  so  that  they  do  not  leak. 

Subathoo  lies  nine  miles  A*om  Kussowlie 
on  the  road  to  Simla,  at  an  elevation  of  only 
4,000  feet ;  the  hills  are  bare  of  wood,  the 
climate  differs  from  that  of  Kussowlie  in  being 
hotter  in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter  ;  it 
is  altogether  more  dry  and  sheltered,  and  has 
an  advantage  in  being  seldom  visited  by  fogs. 

Dugshaiy  is  distant  18  miles  from  Ealka, 
and  is  8  miles  east  of  Kussowlie,  and  10  miles 
south  of  Subathoo  ;  its  height  ranges  from 
5,000  to  6,000  feet ;  the  hills  have  a  bleak 
and  barren  look,  being  completely  bare  of 
trees,  and  covered  only  by  a  long  coarse  grass. 
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There  is  free  exposure  to  the  preTailing  winds ; 
water  is  abundant  and  good  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  the  barracks  which  are  new,  sub- 
stantial and  excellent,  both  in  point  of  accom- 
modation and  ventilation.  The  rations  are 
good  and  occasionally  varied,  and  six  acres 
of  ground  are  laid  out  as  a  soldier's  garden. 
The  climate  is  said  to  be  unexceptionable, 
although  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  sometimes 
oppressive,  and  the  cold  of  winter  rather 
piercing.  In  1851,  August  was  the  most 
rainy  month,  and  in  January  there  were  two 
feet  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

Simla  is   77   miles     from   Umballah,    in 
lat.  30-6  north,  long.  77*11  east,  the  houses 
are    scattered    over  an  extent  of  about  7 
miles,  on  a  series  of  heights  varying  from 
6,600  to  8,000  feet,   which  is   the   highest 
elevation  ;  it  is  in  most  places  densely  wood- 
ed with  fir  and    rhododendron,    and   there 
is  much  rank  jungle  which  keeps  the  sur- 
face soil  constantly  damp  ;  both   here  and 
at  Kussowlee  the  heat  of  summer  is  somewhat 
tempered  by  the  exhalationa  from,  and  the 
ahelter  of,  so  much  rich  foliage.    The  climate 
of  the  two  stations  is  also  very  similar,  and 
it  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    The  rains  commence  early 
in  July,  heavy  dense  clouds  and  fogs  then 
load  the  air,  and  with  this  increase  of  humi- 
dity, disease  becomes  very  prevalent    Water 
is  scarce  during  the  hot  months,  many  persons 
take  the  precaution  to  boil  and  filter  it ;  sup* 
plies  are  abundant  enough,  but  in  general 
high-priced.    The  fall  of  rain  at  the  several 
stations,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  60, 
80  and  100  inches  :  at  Kussowlee  and  Simla 
70  inches  may  be  estimated  as  a  fair  annual 
average.   The  deep  ravines  and  water  courses, 
which  intersect  all  the  hills,  are  dry  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  the  heated  air 
ascends  from  these  confined  gorges,  bringing, 
in  the  rainy  season,  dense  clouds  of  mist,  which 
ai'o  doubtless  excellent  media  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  miasmal  exhalations  that  are 
generated  in  such  places  by  moist  warmth 
acting  upon  an  abundant  vegetation.     The 
following  table  exhibits  the  mean  temperature 
of  each  month  : 
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The  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  i 
these  stations  and  the  loss  sustained  had  bee 
so  considerable  as  to  lead  to  a  veiy  genera 
belief  that  as  sanatoria  they  had  prove 
failures.  In  1843-44,  H.  M.'s  9th  Foot  ba 
350  admissions  from  bowel  complaint,  an 
67  deaths  ;  while  in  1844-45,  its  second  yea 
of  residence,  tliere  were  only  231  admission 
and  17  deaths.  The  let  Bengal  Fusiliei 
stationed  at  Subathoo  in  1846,  also  sufiere 
much,  but  both  regiments  came  to  the  hill 
in  a  very  sickly  state,  the  one  having  bee 
decimated  by  fever  aiyl  dysentery  in  Affgbai 
istan,  tlie  other  by  a  similar  epidemic  i 
Kuruaul  duriug  two  years.  The  same  ma 
be  said  of  II.  M.  s  29th  Foot,  and  the  2a 
Bengal  Fusiliers,  the  former  having  been  i 
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afiek^eoodition  with  a  taint  of  scurvy  for 
jtm  bdcirey  and  ihe  latter  having  been  very 
fldfjr  in  Sind.  In  1847-48,  the  29th  had 
S3  deaths  oat  of  382  casee  of  diseases  of  the 
tfonach  and  bowels,  and  ont  of  25  deaths  in 
Ik  2nd  Fosiliersi  13  were  from  this  class 
«f  diseases. 

Siooethen  regiments  in  a  less  unhealthy 
fhte  were  sent  to  the  hills,  and  there  has 
ben  very  great  improvement  in  the  barrack 
aceommodation  as  well  as  in  the  conservancy 
depotment.  In  1850-51,  H.  M.'s  60th  Rifles 
vere  stationed,  the  right  wing  at  Kussowlie, 
Ike  left  at  Snbathoo,  the  average  strength 
ef  the  regiment  was  1,002,  and  the  deaths 
liflrin  the  year  only  14,  of  which,  how- 
cmi  13  were  from  bowel  affections.  At 
Xawwiie  there  were  220  cases,  or  334  per 
ceat  of  average  strength,  with  9  deaths,  and 
itSobadioo  74  admissions,  or  only  214  per 
Mt,  with  4  deaths,  showing  what  had 
iilkerto  been  rare  in  the  history  of  these  two 
iltfHms,  that  the  balance  of  salubrity  was  in 
liroor  of  Snbathoo.  The  admissions  from 
Ankea  were  221  with  two  deaths,  but 
MBjmore  men  were  attacked,  although  not 
•dnitted  mto  hospitid.  There  were  82  ad- 
Ainioitt  from  chronic  dysentery,  of  which  16 
^  2  deaths  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of 
tkjear,  and  chiefly  in  men  who  had  suffer- 
ed from  repeated  attacks  of  diarrhoea.  In 
1851-^2,  the  same  regiment,  with  an  average 
Aogth  of  91  Of,  had  of  total  admissions 
^;  deaths  36,  of  which  27  were  from 
towel  complaints,  ont  of  252  admissions 
^ded  as  follows  ;  dysentery  35  cases  and 
9  Itaths,  diarrhoea  215  cases  and  17  deaths 
>g^  221  cases  with  only  2  deaths  in 
4e  preTioQs  year.  On  arrival  at  Jhullundur 
^  were  in  hospital  57  cases  of  bowel  com- 
phbts,  and  ont  of  the  36  deaths,  9  occun*ed 
^  bqt  all  from  disease  contracted  on  the 
^Al  It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  actual 
f^Binons  were  less,  but  the  mortality  which 
tt  the  first  year  had  been  only  1*39  per  cent, 
tottreogth,  rose  to  3*95  per  cent,  the  disease 
irom  repeated  relapses  or  from  concealment 
i' it,  becoming  much  more  intractable. 

%«Aaj.-.Io  1850-51,  H.  M.'s  22nd  Regt. 
Wpied  Dngshai ;  average  strength  1,049, 
*«ft827,  of  which  7  were  from  dysentery,  and 
1  from  diarrhoea:  the  total  admissions  from  this 
^  of  diseases  were  under  200,  and  the 
diarrhoea  was  peculiarly  mild.  In  1851-52, 
ws  Beeond  year  of  residence,  the  average 
'^'^BBgth  is  stated  to  be  1,045,  and  the  deaths 
*|^-qnarter8  20,  of  which  3  were  from 
*y*"rtery  ont  of  47  admissions,  nearly  all 
P'^^cd  by  freqiient  attacks  of  diarrhoea, 
*^  3  from  diarrhoea  out  of  199  admissions. 
iWng  this  yeair  the  regiment  had  fewer 
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casualties,  and  fewer  admissions  into  hospital 
than  in  any  year  since  its  arrival  in  India.  In 
1 85 1,  during  the  cold  season,  it  marched  to  Ba- 
wal  Pindee,  and  for  months  after  it  had  been 
there,  it  continued  in  a  high  state  of  health  and 
efiiciency,  and  without  any  excess  of  bowel 
complaints  among  the  admissions  in  to  hospital. 

At  Simla  few  persons  escape  one  or  more  at- 
tacks of  dian'hoea  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
The  attacks  are  not  confined  to  persons  in 
broken-down  health,  who  have  suffered  from 
periodic  fever$  or  other  tropical  diseases ; 
residents  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  sound 
constitution,  have  been  very  generally  affect- 
ed, and  examples  of  its  proving  fatal  are  not 
rare.  In  one  fatal  case  the  diarrhoea  was 
aggravated  by  the  fatigue  of  a  dawk  journey, 
and  proved  fatal  in  Calcutta  by  terminating 
in  malignant  scorbutic  dysentery  ;  in  another 
case,  there  was  only  the  wasting  painless 
form  of  disease,  and  death  took  place  on  the 
passage  to  £ngland. 

Of  the  vanous  causes  assigned,  the  first 
and  most  popular  was  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water:  this,  however,  has  been  disproved.  The 
water  from  the  springs  on  the  north  side  of 
Kussowlie  is  very  pure,  while  that  on  the 
south  side  is  only  impregnated  with  a  trace 
of  lime,  but  to  a  less  degree  than  is  found  at 
many  healthy  stations  in  the  plains.  At 
Simla,  in  the  hot  season,  the  supply  of  water 
is  scanty,  and  not  of  the  best  quality,  but  that 
is  the  time  when  diarrhoea  is  least  common. 
During  the  rains,  the  running  sti*eams  are  as 
pure  as  could  be  desired  after  the  first  few 
showers  have  washed  out  the  water  courses  ; 
besides,  persons  who  were  careful  to  use  only 
boiled  and  filtered  water  did  not  escape  the 
diarrhoea.  Both  at  Simla  and  Kussowlie,  the 
trees  have  gained  the  repute  of  producing  the 
disease,  by  reason  of  their  promoting  damp 
exhalation,  and  preventing  the  fr6e  circula* 
tion  of  air.  But  Subaihoo  and  Dugshai 
are  bare  of  trees  and  yet  experience  no  im- 
munity from  the  prevailing  endemic,  shows. 
In  places  the  trees  require  thinning,  in  order 
to  admit  light  and  air,  ^nd  to  keep  down  the 
thick  jungle  which,  at  Simla  especially,  is,  I 
believe,  a  source  of  noxious  influence  :  it 
may  be  added  that  the  results  of  experience 
are  in  favor  of  selecting  sites,  like  that  of 
Dugshai,  clear  of  trees  and  jungle  which  pro- 
mote humidity  and  afford  materials  for  decom- 
position .  The  best  founded  and  most  influen- 
tial exciting  causes  are  the  cold  moist  atmos- 
phere, and  the  great  and  sudden  vicissitudes 
of  temperature  by  which  perspiration  is 
checked,  leading  to  internal  congestion,  lan- 
guid and  impeded  circulation  in  the  liver  and 
functional  derangement  of  that  organ.  But 
these  ungenial  influences  of  tetnperature  and 
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moisture  must  have  something  supf^radJeil  to 
them,  to  account  satLsi actor ily  for  tlie  hi- 
herent  and  peculiar  liability  of  these  localities 
to  produce  diarrhoea  :  the  climiite  of  Muissoo- 
rie  is   equally  humid,  but  without  the  $^ame 

tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and  this  may  be  also  j  to  the  valley  of  Deyrab  Dhoou 
said  of  Naiuee  Tal,  Murree  aud  Darjeeling, 
the  last  being  remarkably  cold  and  cloudy, 
and  the  air  long  supersaturated  with  moisture. 
Other  mountain  ranges  all  possess  a  similar 
immunity,  such  as  the  Neilgherries  and  Maha- 
bleshwar.  There  must,  therefore,  to  account 
for  its  prevalence  from  year  to  year,  be  some 
cause  other  than  the  ordinary  or  essential 
climate  agencies,  some  limited  morbific  in- 
fluence of  a  specific  nature,  aud  this  appears 
to  be  partly  malarious,  partly  scorbutic. 
We  know  that  primary  cases  of  intermittent 
fever  are  by  no  means  unconmiou  at  Simla 
and  the  neighbouring  stations,  and  we  meet 
vfith  occasioual  cases  of  the  worst  foi*m  of 
typhoid  remittent.  In  the  season  of  1 8oO,  at 
Simla,  two  xBases  occurred  of  malignant 
typhoid  remittent  fever  ;  in  one  of  these  an 
officer  on  the  general  staff  of  the  anny,  the 
disease  proved  fatal  ;  in  the  order,  aud  A..  D, 
C.  on  the  staff  of  the  Commauder-in-Chief, 
recovery  took  place  after  a  proti-acted  and 
daugerous  illness  ;  both  these  of!icei*s  must 
have  contracted  the  fever  at  Simla,  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  probably  iu  cross* 
ing  some  low  foul  ravine.  Butnotwithstaud* 
ing  these  proofs  of  malaria,  experience  teaches 
us  that  in  general  it  is  not  here  powerful 
enough  to  excite  periodic  fever  :  it  seems  to 
ascend  from  the  numerous  deep  ravines  and 
water-courses  which  intersect  these  stations, 
but  to  be  80  diluted,  or  changed  by  the  effect 
of  elevation,  cold  and  moisture,  as  to  cause 
bowel  complaints  instead,  and  this,  is  exactly 
what  occurs  in  some  mountain  ranges  iu  other 
parts  of  the  world,  where  we  observe  bad  re- 
mittent fevers  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Inter- 
mittents  at  the  higher  level,  bowel  complaints 
higher  still,  and  at  the  highest  ulcers  which 
appear  as  the  feeblest  result  of  malarious 
poisoning  in  depressing  the  vital  powers. 
The  cognate  character  of  these  diseases  were 
also  remarked  in  China,  and  is  noticed  by  M  r. 
Wilson  in  hi3  ^'  Medical  Notes.''  In  ships 
which  lay  at  anchor  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  the  miasma  was  received  in  a  dilut- 
ed form,  and  the  seamen  suffered  from  an  in- 
veterate species  of  ulcer  obviously  dependant 
on  malarious  taint  in  the  blood,  Au  opinion 
has  been  gainiug  ground  amonsr  medical  offi- 
cers that  the  epidemic  ophthahnia,  .which  had 
of  late  years  been  the  source  of  so  much 
inefficiency  and  loss  in  European  regiments 
bad  its  origin  in  the  presence  of  a  scorbutic 
diathesis  among  the  men, 
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Mussoorie  or  Masuri,  adjoins  Landour  <ni 
the  west  and  consists  of  a  series  of  ridgei 
about  6  miles  in  extent,  remaining  almost 
east  aud  west  with  frequent  peaks  and  wilk 
spurs  or  shoulders  issuing  irregularly  dowfl 

on  the  8oatl% 
and  to  the  river  Uglar  or  Uggulwar  on  tlM 
nurtii  with  deep  wooded  gorges  between. 

Hazareebagh, — In  times  gone  by,  European 
soldiers  were  either  located  in  hot  and   ud* 
healthy   situations,   contracting  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  such  positione,  or  else  they  wero 
in   the   restricted   Hill    stations,    with   hu% 
limited  space  for  exercise  aud  evolutions  and 
also  not  without  tendencies  to  create,  or  to 
aggravate,  particular  diseases.    H.  M.'8  d7t^ 
regiment  had,  during  its  service  on  the  low; 
grounds  bordering   the  Ganges,  become  sa 
inefficient  from  sickness  that  its  immediate 
embarkation  for  England  was  urged  by  tha 
medical  authorities  as  the  only  remedy  ;  bat 
the  Commander-in-Chief  determined   to  tryi 
the  station  of  Hazareebagh  ;  and  the   result 
was  that,   after  being  some  time  Btaiioned 
there,  the  d7tb  returned  rapidly   to  health, 
strength,  aud  efficiency,  and  left  for  England,  i 
at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  entirely, 
reinstated.     To  the  37  th  succeeded  H.  M.'S: 
77th   at    Hazareebagh,   in  quite    as    sickly 
a  condition    as    the   foimer    regiment,   and 
with  tlie  same  rapid   results  as  i;egard8  a 
thorough  and  complete  recovery  ;  and  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hazareebagh,  although 
considered   to   be   in   the    plains  of   India, 
has  many  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  of  a 
hill  sauatarium  of  the  fu*st  class,  whilst  \% 
presents  few  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  moun- 
tain  8tatious<     Hazareebagh  itself  is  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  whilst  there 
is  a  small  sanatorium  witliin  easy  distance  of 
tlie  station,  at  an  elevation  of  4^000  feet. 

Lohooghat. — A  sanatarium  was  established 
at  Lohooghat,  in  the  Almorah  hills,  a  position 
unsurpassed  in  India  for  salubrity  of  climate 
and  picturesque  scenery,  and  known  to  be 
highly  congenial  to  the  European  constitu- 
tion. 

Roorkee^  a  most  healtliy  station,  has  been 
turned  to  larger  account  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  for  the  location  of  European  troops.  The 
problem  which  has  hitherto  interfemi  with 
efficient  military  occupation  of  the  countiy 
has  been  how  to  keep  the  £ui*opean  troops  in 
healthy  stations,  and  yet  available  at  the 
shortest  notice  in  case  of  alarm  or  distarb- 
ance.  When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  18o7 
many  of  the  European  regiments  were 
stationed  in  tlie  Hills.  Nothing  can  overrate 
the  value  of  such  a  distribution  of  the  miii- 
taiy  resources  as  will,  whilst  locating  British 
soldiers  in  healthy  stations,  keep  them  i^^J 
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«n  die  slip  to  move  and  concentrate,  or  act  in 
ind^Kiident  bodies,  at  the  first  whisper  of 


Mekendragiri   mountain^    in    the    Pnrla 
Knadi  district,  is    distant  about   20  miles 
from  the  Sea  coast,  N.  lat.  18-57,  long.  £. 
114-24.    From  the  eastern  side  of  the  nioun* 
tun   the  approach   is  by  a   somewhat  cir- 
cvitons  paUi  which  winds  for  several  miles 
toween  the  lower  spurs  of  the  rauge,  then 
fiiiiow  about  six  miles  of  yeiy  easy  and 
gradoal  ascent  until  the  path  faces  the  steep 
ode  of  the  higher  portion  of  the  mountain, 
finMB  this  point  to  the  summit  a  distance  of 
peffaaps  1^  or  2  miles  the  way  is  extremely 
toQsome.     After  suimonnting  this  difficulty 
is  a  saddle  of  about  4  miles  in  length  at  an 
altilode  ranging  from  4,000  to  4,900  feet, 
^Hjing  in    width  and   slope  and,  in  parts, 
bat  affi>rding  ample  ground  for  numer- 
bouses    and    gardens.    The  surface  is 
cofcred  with  grass  for  a  considerable  space 
wUk  here  aud  there  small  woods,  in  which 
m  to  be   found  the   wild   raspberry    and 
violet  and  the  ferns  and  orchids    common 
lo  the  hill  ranges  of  the  Peninsula.    In  parts, 
kiweTer,  the  saddle  is  bare  and  rocky,  springs 
ef  pore  water  are  to  be  found   in  several 
places.    In  October  the  thermometer  i-anged 
from  58  to  73,  and  in  November  from  46  to 
€1.    On  the  very  highest  point  of  the  hill  is 
asaiall  stone  pagoda  foimed  of  stones  of  such 
Mk  that  the  mode  of  its  construction  is  not 
osy  to  be  conjectured.    The  height  of  the 
faiiiding,  which  is  four-sided,  may  be  about 
22  feet ;  the  basement  occupies  an  area  of 
■bent  13  feet  square  and  is  formed  of  four 
kbeks  of  stone  of  about  10  feet  in  length  by 
3  ieet  in  breadth  and  of  the  same  thickness, 
thm  layers  each  consisting  of  four  blocks 
mmoant  the  basement,  and  on  top  of  them  is 
Ud  a  single  block  8  feet  square  by  4  feet 
thick,  finished  by  a  circular  stone  carved  like 
t  eoronet  and  of  about  5  feet  in  diameter. 
Hie  entrance  barely  admits   a  man,  and  in 
the  interior  is  the  stone  symbol  held  sacred 
by  the  Lingayet ;  close  by  this  pagoda  is  a 
station  of  the  Trigonometrical   Survey,  and 
from  this  point  the  coast  may  be  traced  from 
Ganjam  on  the  north,  to  Calingapatam  on  the 
Boolh.    The  view  to  the  south-west  ranges 
over  the  greater  part  of  Parla  Eimidi ;  behind 
the  range  or  rather  on  its  western  side  runs  a 
deep  valley,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  rise 
the  numerous  and  extensive  hill  ranges  occu- 
pied by  the  independent  Saurah  tribes  ;  some 
of  tbMe  hills  are  but  little  inferior  in  height 
to  the  Mahendragiri.   To  the  north  and  north- 
east are  distinctly  traceable  the  Jarada,  Jal- 
talra,  Bodarsingee,  Soorungee  and  Chikati 
kiU  zemindaries  aud  the  talooks  of  Itchapore, 
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Moherry  and  part  of  Poobaconda.  The  Mun- 
dasa  zemindary  extends  from  the  east  face  of 
the  range  to  the  sea  shore.  Besides  the  small 
pagoda  already  described  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  there  are  two  others  rather 
lower  down  of  more  elaborate  carving  and 
greater  size,  they  diffier  in  outline  but  both 
are  of  forms  couiroou  in  Orissa  ;  three  or  four 
other  similar  structures  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  in  various  stages  of  ruin. 
The  remains  of  an  inscription  in  the  Tamul 
character,  were  seen.  There  ai^e  inscriptions  in 
Oriya,  Tamul  and  Telugu  aud  some  other 
character  resembling  the  Mahratta.  The 
natives  ascribe  them  to  the  Pandava.  The 
ascent  from  the  long  valley  on  the  western 
side  of  the  hill  is  com  para  tivelv  easy.  There 
are  numerous  and  extensive  valleys  of  fertile 
soil  suitable  for  the  growth  of  coffee  and 
a  plateau  where  the  chinchona  tree  would 
probably  thrive.  The  valley  which  divides 
the  Mahendragiri  range  from  the  hill  tracts  of 
the  independent  Sourah  to  the  west  extends 
from  the  Jarada  zemindary  completely  into 
the  Parla  Kimidi  country,  a  line  of  com- 
munication along  this  part  of  the  Sourah 
border  might  be  very  easily  secured  by  clear- 
ing a  wide  road  trace  along  the  western 
side  of  the  valley  for  the  entire  distance. 

Other  hill  stations  and  sanitaria,  under  the 
Madras  Goverament  are  : — 

Gallikonda  in  the  Vizagapatam  District, 
The  Pulney  Hills  in  Madura, 
The  Shervaroy  in  Salem, 
Raman droog  in  Beilary, 
Neilgherries  in  Coimbatore, 

and,  in  some  degree,  Chindwarra  in  the  Nag- 
pore  territory, 

Gallikonda  and  Harris  valley  in  Vizaga^ 
pa  tarn  have  not  bieen  found  to  answer.  In 
1859-60,  a  few  temporaiy  buildings  for  Euro- 
pean soldiers  and  two  officers  were  built  at 
a  cost  of  rupees  •  1,291.  The  expense  of 
constructing  a  road  of  14  miles  to  the  range 
amounted  to  rupees  2,298,  and  was  borne 
by  the  rajah  of  Vizianagrum,  within  whose 
zemindary  the  station  is  situated.  A  sanita- 
rium on  the  higher  range  of  the  Gallikonda 
hills,  called  "  Grant's  range,"  was  thought  of. 

Pulney  Hills  in  Madura. — The  settlement 
consisted  of  ten  bungalows  without  any  bazar 
or  native  village,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  district  dunng  the  hot 
weather.  It  is  resorted  to  occasionally  by 
the  civil  servants  of  the  district  as  a  relief, 
and  by  families  from  Trichinopoly.  An 
annual  expense  of  rupees  787  is  incurred  for 
the  repair  of  an  incomplete  road  of  nine  miles, 
which  was  commenced  for  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of    the  hill    villages.    A  few 
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constables  are  kept  on  the  hills,  but  they 
also  are  required  for  general  purposes  aud 
not  specially  for  the  sanitarium. 

Shervaroy  Hills  in  Salem  have  never  been 
use<i  by  Government  as  a  sanitarium,  and  no 
regular  expenditure  has  been  incurred  there 
for  the  beuefit  of  any  class  of  invalids.  The 
settlemlBut  is  about  840  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  contains  32  tiled  and  teri'aced  buildings, 
and  1,388  thatched  houses.  According  to  the 
census  of  1856-57,  there  was  a  population  on 
the  hills  of  79  Europeans  and  East  Indians 
and  5,027  natives.  The  annual  revenue  derived 
from  coffee  and  other  cultivation  amounted  to 
rupees  7,705,  including  the  cost  of  collection, 
rupees  498.  The  outlay,  including  repairs, 
on  two  roads,  7  and  18  miles  in  length,  con- 
structed from  Salem  and  Mullapooram  within 
the  last  five  yeara,  has  been  rupees  31,864, 
and  an  annual  allowance  of  rupees  1,370  has 
been  sanctioned  for  their  maintenance.  The 
government  also  granted  a  sum  of  rupees 
3,500  towards  the  cost  of  a  dwelling-house 
for  the  clergyman,  maintained  on  the  hills 
by  the  Additional  Clergy  Society  aided  by 
local  subscriptions.  A  body  of  15  native 
constables  at  a  cost  of  rupees  1,350  per 
annum  are  stationed  at  Yercaud.  There  ai*e 
no  special  or  local  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  Police,  nor  are  there  any  government 
buildings  of  any  kind  on  the  Shervaroy  hills. 
A  Deputy  Collector  in  addition  to  his  general 
duties  in  the  plains,  visits  the  hills  in  ques- 
tion once  a  fortnight,  in  the  double  capacity 
of  District  Moonsiff  and  Deputy  Magistrate 
for  the  disposal  of  Civil  and  Criminal  cases. 
The  full  monthly  cost  of  this  officer  and  of 
his  establishment  is  rupees  700-4-0. 

Ramandrpog  is  a  military  sanitarium,  34 
miles  from  the  town  of  Bellary.  It  is  not 
above  a  mile  square  ;  is  within  the  ierrltoiy 
of  the  rajah  of  Soondoor,  to  whom  belongs  the 
revenue  of  the  place,  derived  from  the  land, 
quit-rent  and  abkarry  to  the  extent  of 
rupees  757  per  annum.  Ramandroog  is  the 
convalescent  dep6t  for  the  European  Troops 
at  Bellary  and  Hyderabad.  It  is  also  resorted 
to  by  officers  and  the  few  other  European 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  native 
population  is  poor  and  not  numerous.  Monthly 
average  of  invalids,  58  men,  4  women, 
8  children.  Persons  unconnected  with  the 
invalids  do  not  exceed  2  or  3.  The  military 
buildings  at  the  dep6t  cost  rupees  62,730, 
and  the  non-military  government  buildings 
about  rupees  3,000.  There  are  Barracks 
for  80  men,  quarters  for  2  Staff  Serjeants 
and  8  man'ied  men,  hospital  for  16  patients, 
guard-room,  Apothecary's  quarters,  reading 
i*oom.  The  per-centage  of  deaths  to  recoveries 
is  so  small  oa  the  Droog  out  of  the  number 
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of  invalids  sent  there  that  the  saving  effected 
in  this  way  must   long  since  have    repaid 
the  small  outlay  which  has  been  made  on 
the  station.     During  the   hot  season    some 
80  men  are  sent  to  it.     In  two  years,  only  one 
death  per  annum  occurred,  and   these  cases 
were  hopeless  before  they  came  up  to    the 
hills.      The     establishment    maintained,      at 
Ramandroog  in  the  Quarter  Master  GeneraPa 
Department  are  2  tent  iascars  and  8  doolj 
bearers,  costing   annually    rupees   777,    but 
the  same  expense  would  have  had   to    be 
incurred,  if  the  invalids  had  been  kept    -with 
their  regiments  on  the  plains.     The  monthly 
disbursements   in  the  Pay  Department    are 
rupees  247-0-9,  for  an  Assistant   Surgeon, 
Assistant  Apothecary,  Seijeant  Major  ^vith 
family  allowances.  Quarter  Master  Serjeant, 
Hospital  Serjeant,Pay  Serjeant,  Head  money, 
water  for  washing,  temporaiy  promotion  ac- 
cording to  the  monthly  strength  of  detach- 
ments,   average  for  repair  of  roads,  writer 
and  stationery.     The  Conrmandant  has  been 
vested  with  the  powers  of  a  Joint  Magistrate, 
and  is  allowed  an  establishment,  costing  impeea 
44  a  month.     A  European  eonstJible  on  rupees 
420  a  year,  and  a  Police  party  of  15  men 
costing  annually  rupees  1,360  will  be  nriaiu- 
tained  at  Ramandroog.     The  expense  of  the 
Post  Office  at  this  station  is   per  mensem 
rupees  29.    Ramandroog  has  been  occupied 
since   1849.     Forty   miles  of  roads    as  ap- 
proaches to  it,  have  been  constructed  at  a  total 
cost  of  rupees  23,578.     The  expense  of  main- 
taining these  approaches  to  rupees  780  per 
annum  on  the  average  for  six  years.    Rupees 
250  have  been  expended  on  the  roads  wfthin 
the  station,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  rupees 
1 80  has  been  san^ioned  for  keeping  them  in 
repair.    The  annual  collections  at    Raman- 
droog credited  to  the  government  are  from  the 
Regular  Post  Office,  Postage  Stamps,  Cattle 
fines  Magisterial  fines,  rupees  1,487-4-0. 

NHlgherriei  in   Coimbatore. — ^There    are 
four  stations  on  the  Neilgherries,  viz.,  Ootaca- 
mund,  Wellington  or  Jackatalla,  Coonoor  and 
Kotagheiry.     Ootacamund  is  the  Cusbah   or 
principal  station  of  the  Netlgherry  talook.     It 
has  no  accommodation  for  tt*oop6  or  Invalids, 
but  is  largely  resorted  to,  in  common  "with 
Coonoor  and  Kotagherry,   by  officers,   civi- 
lians, and  the  non-official  classes.     The  Neil- 
gherries   which   have  been   occupied  since 
1 826,  are  in  fact  the  only  range  on  which 
European    settlers   are   established    in    any 
numbei*s,and  the  revenue  accruing  to  govern- 
ment, rupees  83,985,  far  more  than  meets  all 
the  Revenue  and  Magisterial  charg«»  connect- 
ed with  the  stations.  Wellington  is  almost  ex- 
clusively a  Military  Station  and  Cantonment, 
and  must  of  necessity  be  supported  by  the 
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pmameoL  The  total  cost  of  military  build- 
ji^at  Wdiingtoa,  being  malolj  barracks  for 
liEaropeaii  regimen t»  is  rupees  lo,29,955| 
wltiyU  of  the  eleven  miles  of  road  within  the 
Mkn  rupees  91,002.     The  annual  ezpeuse 
jdktefing  these  roads  in  repair  is  Rupees 
]|686— and  that  for  repairing  the  roads  lead- 
mg  to  Welliugton   ia  rupees   2,iiOO.    The 
•Kpenditore  in  the  Pay  and  Quarter  Master 
Oeiuffal's  Departments  are  for  an  Assistant 
Apodierary,  Hospital  Serjeant  with  family 
aiioviiioes,  Pay  Serjeant  with  family  allow- 
mcm,  Head  money,  CleaniDg  Armf>,  Writers 
mA  Sutiouery,  Tiodal  and  21  Tent  Lascars, 
lUiiatries  and  44  Bearers,  8  Elephants,  48 
Quads,  32  Dranght    Bullocks,    1    Bart-ack 
SojeiDL  Welliogton,  or,  as  it  was  then  called 
Jadolalla,  was  formed  in  1 852.    The  mili- 
luy  residents  during  the  year  1864  numbered 
W^  men,  78  women    and    70    children. 
Veiiingtoa  is  made  an  iuvalid  depot  only.  It 
in  a  laoge  of  marriage  quartei*s,  affording 
;  (Mdiecommodation  for  loO  men.    The  num- 
:  berof  lavalid  Soldiers  and  their  families  ac- 
commodated there  within  the  last  two  years 
I  imnges  monthly  54  men,  10  women  and  22 
ekOdren.    The  cost   of  the  Military  Joint 
'  )li^slnLte*8  Establiehmept  including  contin- 
geodes  is  rupees   804    per    annum.     The 
Rfe&oe  derived  from  quit-rent  on  building 
atatDd  compounds,  and  Assessment  on  the 
Cofie  plantations  at  the  four  stations  on  the 
Bcilcfaerries  amounted  in  1860-61  to  rupees 
WW— and  that  of  the   whole  Neilgherry 
^Miy  from  the  above  as  well  as  all  other 
Mites,  to  Rupees  83,985,  including  rupees 
12,700  of  Income  Tax. 

Qnit-renton  building  sites  and  compounds; 
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Xhe  revenue  and  magisterial  charges  for 
fte  tune  period  amounted  to  rupees  27,347, 
nelosiTe  of  the  paj  and  allowanceti  of  the 
^*>*^t  Collector  and  of  his  establibhment 
^i  OoUcunund.  Forest  charges  are  not  in- 
dvded  in  the  above,  nor  are  tliose  for  the 
^'clsslutical  and  medical  establishments,  nor 
(«  account  of  the  Ootacamund  sub-court. 
jfHS  police  force  for  Ootacamund  and  Wei - 
"^^j  eoQsisting  of  two  inspectors  and 
^*iM  Europeans  and  seventy-five  native  cou- 
•*^  copt  annually  rupees  11,266.  The 
^^^  ^  government  buildings  at  the  three 
ttvilstaiioQa  exclusive  of  the  European  jail 
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at  Ootacamund,  30,771  ;  Coonoor,  2,612  ; 
Kotagherry,  752,  is  rupees  34,136.  About 
183  miles  of  road  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  expressly  for  these  stations  and  Wel- 
lington, but  the  exact  amount  of  expenditure 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  Seeghoor 
and  Coonoor  ghauts  leading  up  to  the  plateau, 
were  originally  made  by  the  sappers  and 
miners.  In  1860-61,  rupees  20,000  were 
expended  in  improving  the  Coonoor  ghaut. 
The  annual  allowances  for  repairing  the  roads 
are  : — 

OotactmQnd,  withta  the  itatlon  3  €00.  leading  to  tt  6,800 

Coonoor „  „  600,  ,.  IJ&O 

Kotagherry..  „  „  0,  «  €00 


The  sum  of  rupees  1,500  per  annum  is 
allowed  to  the  Collector  for  keeping  in  good 
order  the  bridle  paths  and  cross  roads  on  the 
Neilgherries. 

Chindwarah. — At  the  sanitarium  of  Chind- 
warra  in  the  Natfpore  ten'itory  there  is  a 
barrack  for  50  men,  and  a  hospital  for  two 
patients.  The  monthly  average  of  invalids 
is  55  men,  and  an  establishment,  which  would 
bo  maintained  even  if  the  invalids  were  with 
their  regiments  in  the  plains,  is  kept  up  in  the 
Quarter  Master  Generars  Department  at  a 
monthly  cost  of  rupees  366-9-10,  for  4  Tent 
Lascars,  12  Dooly  Bearers  and  32  Camels. — 
Capt.  Bond,  MSS, ;  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Univer- 
sal Rev,,  No.  '6, p.  352;  Col.  Sykes^  Report  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  ;  Ind.  Ann.  Med.  Set.,  p.  312. 

SANATTA,  or  Santa,  Hind.,  of  Rawal- 
pindi and  Salt  Range,  Dodoniea  burman- 
niana. 

SANAYASI,  a  religious  mendicant  of 
the  hindoos,  chiefly  a  woi'shipper  of  Siva. 

SANBAL-MIINDI,  also  Sanbai-ul-taib, 
Ak.,  Pbbs.  Jatamansi. 

SAN  BUTI,  Hind.  Cassia  obovata. 

SANCAKA  ACHARYA,  see  Sankara 
A  chary  a. 

SANCHI,  a  small  village  situated  on  a 
low  ridge  of  a  sandstone  hill,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Betwa,  twenty  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Bhopal,  and  about  5^  miles  S.  W.  of 
Bhilsa.  It  contains  the  remains  of  numerous 
buddhist  topes.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
christiau  era,  it  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
called  Sanaka-uika,  and  is  celebiiited  for  the 
presence  of  a  buddhist  tope.  The  largest 
topes  of  the  budd'hists,  such  as  those  of 
Sauchi,  Satdhara,  and  Bhojpur,  were-  con- 
secrated to  the  Supreme  Invisible  Adi-Bud- 
dha.  Of  the  memorial  topes,  little  is  at 
present  known.  It  seems  nearly  certain, 
however,  that  the  great  Manikyala  tope  was 
of  this  kind  ;  an  inscription  was  extracted 
from  it,  which  begins  with  Gomaugasa,  '*  of 
the  abandoned  body"  and  uudoubtedly  refers  to 
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Sakya'6  abandonment  of  his  body  to  a  hungiy 
lion.  This  tope,  therefore,  dates  earlier  than 
the  period  of  Fa  liian's  Indian  pilgrimage  in 
A.  D.  100.  The  funeral  topes  were  of  course 
the  most  numerous,  as  they  were  built  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds  of  material,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  deceased  and  the  means  of  bis 
fraternity.  At  Bhojpur,  the  topes  occupy 
four  distinct  stages  or  platforms  of  the  hill. 
The  largest. to  pes,  six  in  number,  occupy  the 
uppermost  stoge,  and  were,  it  is  believed,  dedi- 
cated to  Buddha  ;  that  is,  either  to  the  celes- 
tial Buddha,  Adinath,  or  to  the  relics  of  the 
mortal  Buddha,  Sakva.  This  view  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  tope  contained 
uo  deposit,  and  that  the  second  and  third- 
sized  topes  yielded  crystal  boxes,  one  of 
which,  shaped  like  a  tope,  contained  only  a 
minute  portion  of  human  bone  smaller  than 
a  pea.  The  gateways  of  the  Sauchi  Tope 
belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  The  Amravati  sculptures  are  300 
years  lat«r  than  those  at  Sanchl,  but  the 
frescoes  in  the  Ajunta  caves  are  300  years 
later  than  Amravati  and  belong  to  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  decline  of  bud- 
dhism in  ludia.  Of  the  inscriptions  at  Sanchi, 
one  is  in  Pali,  of  date,  b.  c.  40  ?  but  the 
Sam  vat  18  may  not  be  of  the  era  of  Vicra- 
maditya.  The  character  used  in  inscriptions 
is  between  Allahabad,  No.  2,  or  Kanouj  Nar 
gari  and  Delhi  Lat,  or  old  Pali.  The  buddhist 
religion  is  mentioned  as  also  king  Chanda- 
f^utto,  in  Pali  ;  Chandragupta  in  Sanskrit. 
Very  numerous  inscriptions  are  upon  the 
basement  of  a  prodigious  chaitya,  or  relic 
temple,  of  a  hemispherical  form,  built  with- 
out cement,  whose  circumference  is  564  feet, 
and,  fallen  as  it  is,  its  height  is  still  112  feet. 
There  are  three  gateways,  each  40  feet  high. 
Capt.  Fell  thought  the  date  to  be  Samvat  18, 
or  B.  c.  The  splendid  bas,  reliefs  represent 
the  dedication  of  a  chaitya.  The  emperor 
Chandagutto  buys  land  for  the  buddhist  tem- 
ple, and  pays  for  it  in  dinars  ;  and  killing  a 
brahmin  is  not  so  great  a  crime  by  five-fold 
as  the  taking  away  the  land  from  the  temple. 
It  is  to  be  observed  of  the  figures  making 
offerings  to  the  chaitya  that  their  appearance 
is  exactly  that  of  most  modern  hindoos  : 
dressed  in  a  dhotee  round  the  loins  and  thighs, 
and  naked  from  the  waist  upward,  with  a 
turband  upon  the  head. 

On  the  buddhist  temple  gateway  at  Sanchi, 
near  Bhilsa,  in  Bhofial  is  an  inscription  in 
Sanscrit  prose,  of  date,  Samvat  403,  or 
1009  or  18  ?  The  same,  Samvat  18,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  at  Brahmeswara,  but 
the  character  is  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
character  used  in  the  inscription  is  evidently 
later  than  Allahabad,  No  2.     The  buddhist 
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religion  is  mentioned.  The  inscription  i 
addressed  to  the  sramana,  or  buddhist  prieaH 
and  salutation  is  offered  to  the  eternal  godl 
and  goddesses.  The  great  emperor  Ch«l 
dragupta  is  mentioned,  called  by  his  subjeel 
Deva  Raja  Indra.  Possibly  Ohandi-agupli 
2nd,  of  the  Bhitari  column  inscriptioa 
But,  if  so,  he  must  have  deserted  the  religioa  4 
his  family.  The  inscription  records  a  roonei 
contribution,  the  coin  being  called  "Dinars* 
and  a  grant  of  land  by  the  great  empera 
Chandragupta,  for  embellishing  the  chai^ 
an<l  the  support  of  five  buddhist  priests  tei 
ever,  and  it  records  th^  remarkable  fact  ^ 
the  purchase  of  the  ground  by  the  emperoi 
for  the  purpose  at  the  legal  rate.  It  is  oa 
certain  whether  the  Samvat  in  the  inscriptim 
is  that  of  Vikramditya  ;  it  is  much  mon 
likely  to  be  a  buddhist  family  era.  It  ii 
said,  "  Whoso  shall  destroy  the  structure,  hU 
sin  shall  be  as  gi*eat,  yea  five  times  as  grea^ 
as  that  of  the  murder  of  a  Brahman."  Sij 
that  the  Brahman  was  at  a  discount  of  fivi 
hundred  per  cent,  compared  with  thebuddbid 
chaitya  !  From  the  corruption  indicated  b| 
the  salutation  to  the  eternal  gods  and  god<^ 
desses  and  the  alphabet  used,  the  inscriptioa 
is  probably  not  older  than  the  eighth  century, 
A  second  inscription,  on  the  buddhist  tempte 
at  Sanchi,  is  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  charactef 
used  in  the  inscription,is  the  same  as  the  other. 
The  religion  mentioned  is  buddhist :  it  men- 
tions  the  holy  monastry  of  Kakunada  Sphola  ; 
and  the  four  Buddha  are  thrice  named  ;  and 
images  of  four  buddha  are  in  niches.  There 
are  no  kings  or  princes  mentioned.  This 
inscription  records  that  a  female  devotee^ 
Hariswamini,  to  prevent  begging,  caused  an 
almshouse  to  be  erected,  and  money  was  given 
for  the  lamps  of  the  four  Buddha  ;  sq  that, 
at  this  period,  as  Fa-hian  states,  more  than 
one  Buddha  was  worshipped.  The  uumeralfl 
of  the  date  are  not  understood. 

Inscriptions  3  to  26,  on  the  buddhist  temple 
at  Sanchi,  are  in  old  Pali,  of  date  before  the 
fifth  century.  The  character  used  in  inscrip- 
tions, vary  from  Lat  to  Allahabad,  No.  2,  or 
Gay  a.  Gifts  to  the  charity  are  recorded,  bat 
no  kings  or  princes  are  mentioned.  All 
the  inscriptions  are  in  the  character  of  Allaha- 
bad, No.  2,  or  Gay  a,  therefore  before  the  eighth 
century,  and  they  are  of  different  ages  r  they 
record  small  gifts  by  buddhists  to  the  chaitya, 
particularly  by  different  communities  of 
buddhists  from  Ougein  ;  and  there  is  a  regu- 
lar progression  in  the.  form  of  the  letters, 
from  the  simple  outline  to  the  more  embel- 
lished  type  of  the  second  alphabet  of  Allaha- 
bad. Three  forms  pervade  all  the  monu- 
ments of  Sanchi  and  Amravati ;  (1)  the  topes 
or  Sumpa,  mound-like  buildings  erected  for 
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fte|re0eiTatioo  of  relies;  (2)  the  Chaitya, 
vieh  both  in  fonn  aad  purpose,  resemble 
«ri/  Chrittiui  Churches ;  (3)  the  Vibara, 
jwdcttces  of  priests  and  monks. 

Hie  topes  of  Kabul  and  Jellalabad  were 

SpSBod  bj  Messrs.  Houigberger  and  Masson 

k  ISSd,  tod  those  between  the  lodus  and  the 

Afllom  by  Generals  Ventura  and  Court  in 

1833  iDd  1834.     The  topes  near  Benares 

«ere  opened  bj  Major  Ganningham  in  1835, 

nd  those  at  Sanchi  and  other  places  around 

Bbilsa,  were  also  opened  by  him  and  Lieut. 

Muaey  in  Janaarj  and  February  of  1857. 

The  topes  of  Tirhot  and  Bahar  still  remain 

iB  be  examined.      The   Biiili$a  topes  have 

been  described  by  Major  Cunningham  except- 

h^  the  largest  of  the  Sanchi  group  near 

BUtt.    An  acconite  plan  and  section  of 

Ibis  boUding,  with  a  short  accouut  of  the 

ivioos  subjects  represented  in   the  seulp- 

tnl  bas-reliefs  of  the  gateways,  was  pub* 

Ued  bj  Captain  J.  D.   Cunningham,    in 

*i  Joaroal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

b  the  topes  dedicated  to  the  celestial  buddha, 

Ai  isTisible  being  who   pervades  all  space, 

M  d^Msit  was  made,  but  the  Divine  Spirit 

vbo  is  **  Light,"    was  supposed  to  occupy 

Ibe  tDterior,  and  was  typided  on  the  outside 

I7  a  pur  of  eyes,  placed  on  each  of  the  four 

ttdei either  of  the  base,  or  of  the  crown  of  the 

idifice.   Sach  is  the  great  Chaityn  or  Tope 

aear  Ksthmando,    in   Nepal,    dedicated    to 

Swijambhonath    the    '<  Self-Existent,"    in 

which  the  eyes  are   placed  on    the  upper 

V^ttioQ  of  the    building.      A  specimen    of 

^  regolir  Ghaitya  ia   represented  in  the 

M  compartment  (inner  face)  of  the  left- 

had  pillar  of  the  eastern  gate  at  Sanchi, 

ii  tbieh  the  two  eyes  are  placed  one  above 

■I  other.    Such  also  are  the  numerous  Chod-> 

^  in  Thibet,  which  are  dedicated  to  the 

^^^  bnddha,  in  contradistinction  to  the 

^•len,   which    are    built    in   honour   of 

HM  oiortal  Baddhasy  and  which   ought   to 

^^Q  some  portions  of  their  relics  either 

xeai  or  snppoaed.    Chod-ten,  means  simply 

'B  ^'offeriDg'*  to  the   Deity,   Dung-ten,   is 

•■pbaticaUy  a  "bone,"  or  relic  receptacle. 

^  same  distinction    is  preserved  in  the 

°f^"t  term  Chaitya  and  Dhatogarbha  or 

^■■Boba.    The  former  is  properly  a  religious 

f^  dedicated  to  Adi-Boddha,  while  the 

'^  is  only  a  **  rdiC'^hrine,"  or  repositoiy 

•«  ashes.     The    word    Chaitya,    however, 

*•"*  »ny  sacred  object — as  a  tree,  an  altar,. 

**waple— as  well  as  any  monument  raised 

^  ue  site  of  a  funeral  pile,  as  a  mound 

^^piikr.    Chai^a  may  therefore,  perhaps, 

^^^  %  general  term  for  both  kinds  of 

;  *^ ;  while  Dhatugarbha  or  Dhngoba  is 

!  i*fcnWy  restricted  to  the  «  reUc"  shrine. 
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The  word  Topo  is  derived  from  Affghanistan, 
where  it  is  used  to  designate  all  the  solid 
mounds  of  masonry  which  were  opened  by 
Messrs.  Honigberger  and  Masson.  The  same 
teim  also  is  applied  to  the  massive  tower  of 
Mauikyala  in  the  Puujab,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
smaller  towers  in  its  neigbourhood.  There 
can  be  uo  doubt  therefore  that  the  term  Tope 
is  the  same  as  the  Pali  "Sthupo,'*  and  the 
Sanskrit  "  Stupa,"  a  **  mound"  or  "  tumulus," 
both  of  which  terms  ai*e  of  constant  use  in  the 
buddhist  books.  Stupa,  or  Tope,  is  therefore 
a  name  eommon  to  each  kind  of  tumulus ; 
whether  it  be  the  solid  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  massive  mound 
erected  over  the  relics  of  Sakya,  or  of  one  of 
his  more  eminent  followers.  From  several 
passafi:es  in  the  Pali  buddhistical  annals,  it 
would  appear  that  topes  were  in  existence 
prior  to  Sakya's  advent,  and  that  they  were 
objects  of  moch  reverence  to  the  people. 
Sakya  himself  especially  iuculoated  the  main- 
t^iance  of  these  andent  chaitya,  and  the 
continoanca  of  the  accnstomed  offerings  and 
worship.  In  tlie  sixth  of  his  precepts,  to  the 
people  of  Vaisali,  he  enjoins  them  to  main- 
tain, respect,  reverence,  and  make  offerings 
to  the  Chaitya ;  and  to  keep  up  the  ancient 
offerings  withont  dimination.  But  this  may 
have  been  only  an  adherence  in  his  own 
doctrines  to  the  existing  belief  of  the  people, 
Mahomed  similarly  recognised  the  prophetic 
missions  of  Mose^  and  Elias,  and  the  divinity 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  Sakya  Muni 
acknowledged  the  holy  muni  Karkutsanda,  or 
Karkuchanda,  Kanaka,  and  Kasyapa,  as  his 
immediate  predecessors.  They  were  probably, 
heroes  or  saints,  who  had  obtained  the  res- 
pect of  their  fellow-conntrymen  during  life, 
and  their  reverence  after  death.  Stnpas  had 
been  erected  over  the  relics  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kapila  and  of  Benares.  Sakya 
therefore  accepted  them  in  his  own  teaching 
on  his  own  system  as  the  Buddhas  of  a 
former  age.  It  appears  also  that  stupas  had 
been  erected  over  supreme  monarchs  prior 
to  Sakya's  advent,  for  Sakya  particularly 
informs  his  disciple  Ananda  that,  over  the 
remains  of  a  chakravarti  raja,  an  imperial 
ruler,  they  build  the  Sthupo  at  a  spot  where 
four  principal  roads  meet  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  tope,  or  '' tumulus,"  was  a 
common  form  of  tombs  at  that  period.  In 
fact,  the  topo,  as  its  name  implies,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  regularly-built  cairn  or  pile  of 
stones,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
form  of  funeral  memento.  The  topes  were, 
thereforo,  of  three  distinct  kinds ;  1st,  tho 
Dedicatory,  which  were  consecrated  to  the 
Supreme  Buddha  ;  2nd,  the  strictly  Funereal, 
which  contained  the  ashes  of  tho  dead :  and 
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3rd,  the  MemoriaJ,  which  were  built  upon 
celebrated  spots.  As  to  the  Dedicatory  Topes, 
it  is  improbable  that  any  deposit  would  he 
placed  in  them. —  Cunningham,  in  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society  translation,  Vols,  iii,  p«  488 ; 
vi,  pp.  454-461  ;  vii,  p.  459  ;  Eraser's 
Magazine  ;  Cunningham*s  Bhilsa  Topes. 
See  Bhojpur,  Buddha,  luscription?,  Sonari 
Topes. 

SANCHI-BETA,  Beng.  Calamus  rotang. 
Batau. 

SANCHYA,  see  Saakhya,  Vedas,  Vidya. 

SANCHYA,  Hind.  White  oxide  of 
Arseuio. 

SANCTUARY,  a  place  of  refuge,  or  safety. 
These  have  been  established  in  most  countiies, 
to  allow  of  alleged  criminals  and  debtors 
escaping  from  immediate  puuis»hmeut,  and 
admit  of  leisurely  examination  into  the  merits 
of  their  case.  In  one  of  these,  in  Rajpu- 
tanah,  whatever  life,  whether  man  or  animal, 
passed  their  abode  for  tlie  purpose  of  being 
killed,  was  saved  (amra).  Traitors  to  the  state, 
robbers,  felons  escaped  confinement,  who  may 
fly  for  sanctuary  (sirna)  to  the  dwellings 
(upasiti)  of  the  Yati,  shall  not  there  be  seized 
by  the  servants  of  the  court.     See  B&st. 

SANCU,  Sans.  A  gnomon  for  astrono- 
mical purposes.  The  pillars  which  are 
erected  in  front  of  every  pagoda  are  I'eal 
gnomons. 

SAND,  properly,  is  granular  quartz,  silica, 
or  flint,  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  sands  of 
the  deserts,  sea-shores,  river  banks  and  soil. 
Sand  is  produced  by  the  disintegration  of 
rooks,  and  its  colour,  which  is  generally 
imparted  by  oxide  of  iron,  may  he  red,  white, 
grey,  or  black.  The  pure  colourless  sands 
are  much  in  request  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  also  for  making  mortars,  for  filters, 
in  the  operation  of  casting  and  founding, 
in  sawing  and  smoothing  building  stones  and 
marbles,  and  in  many  grinding  and  polishing 
operations.  River  and  pit  sand  ai'e  usually 
sharper  than  sea  sand,  for  this  has  been 
rounded  by  attrition.  The  washed  8ci*apings 
of  roads  which  have  been  repaired  with  fliuts 
furnish  the  sand  used  by  stone  masons. 
Grindstone  dust,  formed  during  the  turning 
of  the  grindstone  into  form,  cuts  deeper  than 
Flanders  brick,  which  is  another  form  in  which 
sand  is  used.  Showers  of  sand  fell  in  China,  on 
the  26th  March  1850,  and  lasted  several  days, 
— about  ten  grains  to  the  square  foot  collected 
in  one  day,  or  about  eighteen  tons  per  square 
mile.  Such  showers  are  frequent — three 
occurred  in  IdoO  ;  the  natives  believe  that 
the  dust  comes  from  the  desert  of  Gobi, — 
Chinese  Repository,  1850  ;  Bl.  As.  Trans., 
1851,  />,  193  ;  Dr.  Buist ;  Tomlinson*  See 
Dust-storms. 


SAND  A,  a  sort  of  lizard  in  Ajmir.  d 
is  distilled  and  the  product  applied  by  mohanS 
medaus  to  the  penis :  the  raptile  is  nlm 
eaten  as  an  aphrodisiaa^—Gen.  Med.  Top.^  m 
151. 

SANDACRES,  Districts  in  Ceylon  whiobi 
differ  from  those  called  Patuna,  in  being  stud* 
ded  with  groups  of  timber  trees  of  majestia 
dimensions. —  TennatU. 

SANDAL,  Hind.  Fraxinus  xanthoxyl* 
loides. 

SANDALE,  Fr.    Sandalwood. 

SANDAL-liOLZ,  Gkk.  Sandalwood,  also 
Saunder*8  wood. 

SANDAL-I-SURKH-RANG,  Hind.  A 
reddish  brown  colour. 

SANDALO,  It.     Sandalwood  ? 

SANDA  LO  ROSO,  It.  Sandalwood,  also 
Saunder's  wood  ? 

SANDAL-WOOD, 

Sandal-abinz,  Ab. 

Chandaiia,  Beng.,  Malay, 

AfALJCAL.,  8ANS. 

Sanda-ku,  Bukm. 

Peh-chen-tan,  Chin. 

Tan-biaiig,  „ 

Chin-tan,  ^ 

Kayu-yudao,  Coch-Chin. 
Sandal,  Beno.,^UK.,'Eng., 
Guz.,  Hind. 


Ayasra, 

Ayanrn, 

ly^arsi, 

Nassau, 

Nebissi, 

Bua-ahi, 


Amboin. 


Fiju 

N.  Hell. 

Tanna  Islands. 

MRrqnesiis. 

Ilxaki,  Sapdwich  Islands' 

Ahi,  Tahiti 

Aika  Inanil,  Timor. 

NMHi,    Annatom  Islands 

Niat, 

Kara-mai,  Bi:h«. 

Stikur,  Guz.,  Hind. 

Sri-gaada,  Uak. 

Tori-Tttri,  Oparo  Islaotis. 
Eimeo,  Tahiti. 

Saq^a-bridaya,  SAss. 

Mala-yaja,  „ 
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Saiidale,  Fb. 

Sandalo,  It. 

Kat-chandan,  Hind. 

Sandal  safed,  PiBS. 

Siuidan,  Singh. 

Shandana,  Japan, 

Chandatiam,  TaM.,  Tkl. 
Chandanapu  cheUn,  Tkl. 
Tsandan,  1'iB^ 

Many  of  the  synonyms  for  this  wood  have 
been  derived  from  (he  Sausorit  the  letters 
ch  of  that  tongue  being  converted  into  s,  and 
ts.  One  kind  is  the  produce  of  a  small  tree 
(Santalum*  album)  growing  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  which  gives. its  title  to  the  natuml 
order  of  plants  called  Santalacese  or  Sandal- 
worts.  The  sandalwood  of  the  Sandwich 
islands  is  from  two  other  species  of  the  same 
family,  S.  freycinetianum  and  8.  panicuiatum. 
By  the  Chinese  it  is  ground,  into  powder 
and  used  as  a  cosmetic.  The  tree  grows 
freely  among  the  mountains  of  Malabar, 
near  the  sea  coast,  whence  Calcutia  ob- 
tains her  supply  of  sandalwood,  and  ia 
Timor  and  the  Fiji  islands,  from  which 
China  derives  her  chief  supply.  The  tree 
is  cut  down  when  about  9  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  tlie  root ;  it  is  then  cleared  of  its 
Jbark  and  cut  into  logs,  which  are  buried  for 
six  weeks  or  two  months  in  order  that  tlie 
white  ants  may  clear  off  the  outer  wood  ;  this 
they  do  most  effectually,  without  touching 
the  heart  of  the  tree,  which  is  the  only  valu- 
able part.  Sandalwood  should  be  of  a  fine 
deep    yellow-brown,  and  highly  perfumed. 
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Tbe  average  importation  of  this  wood  into 
CilcQtta  18  200  tons  per  annum.  The  Chinese 
inportad  an  amoant  of  sandalwood  in  1838 
worth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  but  this  is  said  to  be  doubled  in  some 
jears.    The  supply  to  Europe  is  very  small 
iiid  ehiefly  derived  from  that  which  has  been 
brought  over  by  individuals  without  a  view  to 
commerce.     It    is  much  used  in   India  aud 
Cbioa  for  burning  in  temples,  is  extensively 
employed  as  a  perfume  in  the  funeral  cere- 
iDODies  of  the  hindoos^  for  cabinet-work,  toys, 
6ui8  and  perfumes.  Sandalwood  is  imported 
ioto  Bombay  from  the  Malabar  Coast,  and 
IE  re-exported  to  China,  England  and  Calcutta. 
A  deacription  of  white  sandalwood,  termed 
Lin  or  Lawa,    is    imported  into   Bombay 
fran  Zanzibar,  and  is  applied  to  the  same 
purpoees  as  Malabar  sandalwood.   The  deeper 
the  eoloor,  which  is  of  a  yellow-brown,  and 
tlie  nearer  the  root,  the   better  is   the  per- 
(une.    Malabar  produces  the  finest  sandal- 
wood,  but  it  is  also  found  in  Ceylon  and  the 
t)oath  Sea  islands.     It  is  imported  into  Eng- 
kod  in  trimmed  logs  from  3  to  8  and  rarely 
14  ioehes  in  diameter,  the  wood  is  in  general 
fiof^r  than  \)oz- wood  and  easy  to  cut.     The 
bark  gives  a  most  beautiful  red  or  light  claret- 
eoloured  dye,  bnt  it  fades  almost  immediately 
vfaeo  used  as  a  simple  infusion  :  in  the  hands 
of  the  experienced  dyer,  it  might,  it  is  sup- 
posed, be  very  useful.    Two  kinds  of  this 
wood  are  however  known  in  commerce — the 
vbite  and  the  yellow  ;  both  are  from  the 
same  tree,  the  former  being  the  outer  layers 
vftbe  wood.     The  white  sandalwood  is  eoated 
with  thick,  compact  bark,   having  a  grey  and 
bwnish  epidermiB-;  the  wood  is  very  hard, 
^▼y,  SDsceptible  of  a  fine  polish.     It  occurs 
n  billets  of  middling  size,  is  nearly  inodorous, 
ill  taete  being  slightly   bitter.     The  yellow, 
V  citron  sandalwood,  is  straight  or  twisted, 
Kgktathan  water  when  taken  from  the  trunk, 
l^Tier  if  ijrom  ibe  roots,  in  yellow,  fawn- 
c^red,  or  reddish,  billets,  slightly  shining, 
^middliDg  hardness,  taking  a  fine  polish, 
>ad  being  very  easily  deft.    The  odour  of 
indalwood  is    V6i*y  strong,    rose^like,   and 
codaring,  its  taste  slightly  bitter.     The  wood 
of  the  Plumiera  alba  is  occasionally  substi- 
tated  for  the  true   sandal.     The  odour  is 
due  to  the    presence    of  an    essential  oil, 
heavier  than  water,  readily  congealed,  and 
l^vie;  a  peculiar  sweet  smell.     Sandalwood 
11  extensively   used  by  cabinet-makers  for 
tlie  fabrication  of  various  articles   of  orna- 
■oital  fnniiture.    The  oil  is  employed  by 
tbe  EoTopeaii   perfumers,  and    in  India  is 
^^  extensively  need  for  the  adulteration  of 
■^r  of  roses.    The  wood  in  powder  is  given 
I7  the  native  physicians  in  ardent  remitting 
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fevers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  sedative  and  cool- 
ing ;    with   milk    it  is    also   prescribed    in 
gonorrhoea.     The  powder  is  rubbed  on  the 
skin  to  allay  the  irritation  of  musquito  bites, 
of  prickly  heat,  and  other  cutaneous  dlsordera. 
The  Chinese  consume  it  lai'gely  as  a  fancy 
wood  and  by  them  it  is  often  elegantly  carved. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,   a  box 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Wilkieson,  was  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  sandalwood  carving.    The  figures 
and  oruaments  wei^  taken    from  the  sculp- 
tures in     the    celebrated    temple    of   Hul- 
labede  in    Mysore,    they   were    boldly    and 
deeply   cut    and    well-finished.     The    work 
was    executed    under   the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Cunningham    of   the  Mysore  Commis- 
sion   and     was    carved    by    a    native    of 
Soorub,    from    careful     drawings    prepared 
expressly  for  tlie  purpose.    Some  very  credit- 
able   specimens      of     carved      sandalwood 
were  exhibited  by  the  Bangalore  Local  Com- 
mittee, of  tliese  the  most  deserving  of  notice 
were  two  large  and  two  small  boxes  carefully 
finished  and  varie<l  in  the  design  ;  bnt  not  so 
bold  in  relief  as  the  box  from  Soorub.     The 
Bangalore  Local  Committee   also  exhibited 
two  rosewood  carved  boxes  very  similar  in 
design  to  those  made  of  sandalwood.     The 
ornaments  were  all  floriated,  without  figures, 
and  clearly  cut,  but  the  general  efiect  of  the 
work  was  spoilt  by  the  d^p  groundi^work 
being  dotted  instead  of  being  left  fiat.     The 
Oanlira  Local  Committee  tsontributed  a  well- 
carved  sandalwood  chess  table,  a  model  of  a 
hindoo  car,  and  some  neatly  finished  boxe.s 
one  of  which  was  inlaid  with  ivory  and  metal. 
Mrs.  James  Eraser  exhibited  two  card  cases 
and  a  work  box  carved  at  Ganjam,  a  district 
where   the  manufacture  had  been   recently 
introduced.     Well-carved  sandalwood  chow- 
ries   were  exhibited  by  Lady  Montgomery 
and    the    Madras    Local    Committee.     Mr. 
Meppen    contributed    sandalwood    bracelets 
and  crochet  needle-holders  made  near  Cud- 
door  in   Mysore,  and  Mrs.  Bourdillon,  a  box 
containing  sandalwood  knitting  pins  and  gflk«- 
winders.    The  ai*t  of  carving  in  sandalwood 
though  creditable  to  the  natives  of  India,  as 
evincing  care  and  laborious  industry,  owes  its 
chief  value  to  the  quaintness  of  the  designs 
and  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  work.    As  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  it  can  hardly  be  ranked 
under  the  head  of  carving,  as  many  of  the 
specimens  are  little  more  than  ornamental 
surface,  showing  much  of  the  plain  rectangle 
in  the  leading  forms  and  little  originality  of 
invention.     The  chief  markets  for  this  manu- 
facture, are  Chicacole,  Hyderabad,  Yizaga- 
patam  and  Travancore. 

In  any  notice  of  sandalwood  it  is  necssary  to 
remember  that  three  woods,  designated  white, 
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yellow  and  red,  are  so  called.  The  white  and 
yellow  18  from  the  Snnfcalum  album.  Ptero- 
carpQs  santalinus,  Linn,,  or  Santa) am  rub- 
rum,  Konig.y  furnishes  the  red  sandal  or  red 
Baunder*s  wood  of  commerce,  and  S.  freycine- 
tianum  and  S.  pauiculatum,  give  the  sandal- 
woods of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Santalnm 
album  is  found  in  abundance  in  Mysore  and 
Canara,  is  remarkable  for  its  agreeable  fra* 
grance  ;  it  is  a  preservative  against  insects  : 
is  much  used  in  making  work  boxes,  walking 
sticks,  pen  holders,  and  other  small  articles  of 
fine  ornament  but  cannot  be  procured  of  a 
]nrge  size.  On  different  occasions,  while  Dr. 
Cleghorn  was  travelling  down  the  Carur 
ghaut  he  met  parties  of  Mapilla  with  fresh 
cut  sandalwood  on  their  backs.  On  enquiry, 
he  ascertained  that  these  men  barter  the  wood 
to  the  Knrumbar  for  saltfish  and  cocoanuts* 
It  sells  in  London  at  £5-15  to  £6  the  ton. 
Sells  in  China  at  £85  the  ton.  The  natives 
of  Yap,  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  Maree  traffic 
with  ships  for  the  sandalwood.  Timor  is 
the  only  country  in  tlie  Eastern  Archipelago 
which  produces  it  in  any  quantity,  price£l  17*. 
6d.  per  133^  lbs.  An  inferior  kind  of  sandal- 
wood, the  produce  of  Exocarpus  lati folia  was 
met  with  in  several  localities, — as  the  Percy 
Isles,  Repulse  Bay,  Cape  Upstart,  Paln>  Is- 
lands, &c. —  Temlinson  ;  Tredgold ;  Ahi8lie\ 
aSh.,  p.  532  ;  Crawfurd,  p.  375  ;  M.  S.  J. 
JR. ;  31aogillwray*s  Voyage,  VoL  i,  pp.  97- 
8  ;  Bombay  Forest  Reports  of  1857-58-59- 
60,  p.  57  ;  Report  of  Madras  Conservative 
of  Forests,  pp.  7,  44  ;  Foole,  St.  of  Gomm. 

SANDALWOOD  ISLAND,  S.  of  Java, 
called  also  Sumba  and  Sandelhout,  and  by 
the  natives  Jeendana,  is  of  middling  height. 
Its  west  end  is  in  lat.  9*  42'  S.,  and  long. 
119**  3'  E.  and  Tap!  point,  its  eastern  extre- 
mity is  in  lat.  1(^0'  S.,  and  long.  120'  53 
E.     See  Papuans. 

SANDALWOOD  OIL. 

Sundal-ka-tel,  Hind.  /  Chandana  yennai,    Tam. 

Sandalwood  oil  is  highly  valued  as  a  per- 
fume by  the  natives  of  India ;  and  is  era- 
ployed  in  the  adulteration  of  otto  of  roses. 
It  is  chiefly  made  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
whence  it  is  brought  to  Bombay,  and  re- 
exported to  England,  China,  and  tho  Arabian 
and  Persian  Gulfs.  The  exports  from  Mad- 
ras, amount  annually  to  about  100  cwt. — 
M.  JE.  J,  R. 

SANDAN,  Hind.  Dalbergia  ougeinensis, 
also  Ougeiuia  dalbergioides. 

SANDABACH. 

Zoos,  „     I  Sandarao.  „ 

Yun-biang,  CuiN.  |    . 

A  re3iQ0ua  substance  met  with  in  round  or 
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elongated  tears,  of  a  whitish  or  pale-citron 
yellow,  brilliant,  transparent  and  limpid,  brit- 
tle under  the  teeth,  bums  with  a  clear  ^ame, 
and  emits  a  pleasant  odour  ;  taste  resiuousi 
and  slightly  balsamic.  It  is  used. as  an  iogre* 
dient  in  varnishes  and  incense  ;  when  re* 
duoed  to  a  powder,  it  forma  the  article  term- 
ed pounce.  Sandarach  is  obtained  from 
Moi'ocoo.  This  resin  is  said  by  some  wriiers 
to  exude  in  hot  climates  from  the  bark  of  Uio 
common  juniper- tree  (Juniperus  commuuts). 
Others  state  it  to  be  {produced  by  another 
tree  of  the  pine  tribe  called  Thuja  artictilatay 
but  according  to  Bron^itrt  and  Scfaousboe, 
it  is  tears  of  the  Calliti*i8  quadrivalviay  also  a 
coniferous  tree.  Dr.  Lindley  had  seen  a 
plank  two  feet  wide  of  this  sandarach  tree, 
which  in  Barbary,  is  called  the  ^arar'  tree* 
The  wood  is  considered  by  the  Turks  indes- 
tructible, and  they  use  it  for  the  oeilinga 
and  floors  of  their  mosques.  The  Citrus 
wood  of  tlie  Bomaiis,  was  extravagantly 
prized  for  tables :  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  Vent.^  or 
jointed  Arbor  vitae,  the  conifer  which  yields 
the  gum  sandarach.  The  wood  was  distin* 
guished  as  striped  "tigrinse  ;"  spotted  ''  pan- 
Qierihse,"  or  speckled,  apiatse  :  Cicero  gave 
£9,000  for  a  citms  wood  table. — Faulkner  ; 
Tomlinson;  O'Sh.,  p,  621  ;  Foole  St.  of 
Commerce,  p.  72  ;  Hogg^  Vegetable  Kingd^ 
p.  718;  Smith,  Mat.  Med.,  Chin.^  p.  193. 
SANDARI,  Hind.  Missiessyahypoleuca. 
8  AND  AW  A,  alsQ  Mesiumentah,  Mjulat. 
Saltpetre. 

SAND.BINDING  PLANTS,  Spinifex 
squarrosus,  Linn*,  known  to  Europeans  by 
the  designation  of  ^*  Ground  Battau"  and  <<  Sea 
Pink."  The  Tamil  name,  Bavan  mise,  i.  e^ 
whiskera  of  Bavanah,  is  a  descriptive  epithet. 
It  comes  near  to  the  Sand  Carex»of  Bln^ 
land,  in  its  habit  of  growth,  creeping  aion^ 
horizontally,  sometintes  above,  sometimea 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  emitting  roots 
and  shoots  at  short  inten^als  of  a*few  inches* 
It  likewise  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  ex« 
tremely  tenacious, of  life  ;  the  shoot  at  every 
node  is  capable  of  renewing  the  existence  of 
the  individual  as  fast  as  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  plant  ofiers  a  resistance  to  the  efiecls 
of  a  stovm  which  is  rarely  overcome.  This 
species  would  be  nearly  as  indestructible 
fix>m  natural  caases  as  Couch  grass,  and  would 
speedily  colonize  the  sand  tracts  spontaueous-* 
ly,  if  it  were  only  left  unmolested  for  a  year 
or  two. 

Ipomoea  pes-caprsB,  Sweet,  Mosul  taylie^ 
Tam.  Goat's  foot  leaved  Ipmosa^  or  **  Babbit 
weed."  Perennial,  creeping  to  a  very  great 
extent  Stems,  rooting  at  distant  interval^* 
Leaves  smooth,  long  petioled,  two«Iobed,  like 
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of  £aalimiay  tipped  with    a  neacro. 

lai^   reddkh  parple»   very  hatid* 

ComiDon  OQ  the  sandy  beach  Dorth 

flootli  of  Madras,  where  it  is  of  great  use 

JahiadiDg  the  loose  sand,  and  in  time  rendei'ing 

Jl  safficienlly  stable  to  bear  grass.     This  fine 

Cieeper  is  equally  abundant  in  both  peninsn- 

|h»  is   also  a  native   of  Mauri tias^  Macao, 

Ae^  occupyiDg  the  place  of  C.  soldanella  of 

the  British  coast,  and  a  more  striking  and 

teaatifol      species    of    the    tropical     bind- 

tnsdd  is  rarely  seen.      Rabbits,  goats,  and 

hfacs  eat  it,  so  do  eows,  but  their  taiilk  is 

Iwiled.     Great  difficulty  occura  in  raising 

Ais  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  houses — as  the 

irinbitants  tread  it  down,  and  cattle  nibble 

Ika  tender    shoots.    It    naturally    takes  a 

Ij^ho-  position   on  the  sand-bank  than  the 

fi^ier,  and  suffers  less  injury  during  a  storm, 

III  diey  often  grow  together  and  conjointly 

Act  much  benefit.     The  Spinifex  arrests 

tte  drifting  sand,  and  the  IpomcBa  secures 

wk$i  the  forraer  collects.   Mr.  Caddell  plant- 

il  it  most  extensively  along  the  canal  banks 

BMr  Tnmquebar. 

Caoavalia  obtnsifolia,  DC.  Eoyli  avaree, 
Tak.  Common  on  the  sea-shore,  frequently 
CBtvined  with  the  last  named  binder,  is  a 
rtrj  useful  plant,  very  abundant  at  the  Adyar, 
laBore,  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery,  and 
Vetveen  Qui  km  and  Anjengo. 

Hjdrophylaz  maritima,  jLsnn.  Seaside 
Hydrophylax.  A  straggling  herbaceous  plant, 
Mtire  of  the  shore  of  Coromandel,  where  it 
ibom  its  pale  lilac  blossoms  great  part  of  the 
year.  The  branches  run  over  the  sand,  some- 
iBKs  under  the  surface,  and  strike  root  at 
As  joints  It  answers  well  when  the  sand  is 
■oiflt 

KierorfayDchus  sarmentosus,  Wight.  A 
viddj  diffused  humble  plant,  common  along 
Ife  set  beach,  with  long  fiagellifotm  runners  ; 
kt  asy  not  possess  sufficient  strength  to  effect 
tteoiiject  in  view,  it  is  well  figured  in 
Wighfs  lUuBtratioiis,  Vol.  II,  t.  113.  Plate 
Koi  5. 

Pspalia  orbiculata,  Wight, 

Aiiijraathei  orbteolatft,  Heyne,  WaiUch, 
Qyaihula  orUculata,  Moquin, 

Adai  yotti.  Tax. 

Grows  on  sandy  soils  near  the  sea  beach, 
•Inndsnt  at  St.  Thom^  and  near  the  mouth 
of  tke  Adyar  river.  It  is  an  extensively 
Bpfeading  procumbent  fdant,  the  branches 
being  ofken  several  feet  long  ;  bristles  attach- 
isg  themselvea  to  the  clotibes  of  passengers, 
c^g  to  them  with  tenacity. 

Psndanus  odoratissimus,  Zsitit.,  the  Kiildera 
^t  the  Taylie  marm,  Tam.,  is  a  large 
Hi'ssdiog  ramoas  shrub,  often  planted  in 
^^^  but  takes  up  much  room,  foi'ms  dense 
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thickets,  and  harbours  venomous  reptiles. 
The  lands  in  ^  which  Ghay  root  is  cultivated 
are  often  protected  from  drift  sand  by  means 
of  this  shrub.  It  is  a  very  strong  binder,  but 
is  objectionable  from  its  raising  sand-hills. 

Ehretia  aren^ria,  Sand-Ehretia,  Griffith^ 
is  found  between  12*  and  28''  N.  L ,  binds 
together  loose  sand,  in  a  minor  degree.  It 
may  be  the  same  as  Ehretia  cuneata  ?  Wight 
Icon.^  Vol,  iv,  t.  1385,  which  grows  on  sand 
banks  in  the  beds  of  all  the  rivers  of  the 
Western  Peninsula  of  India, 

The  above  are  the  sand-bindiug  plants  most 
frequently  noticed  along  the  Coromandel 
beach.  There  are  others  as  Pedal ium  in u rex, 
Ipomoea  pes-tigridis  and  Sesamum  prostra- 
tum,  &c.,  which  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
conservation  to  a  minor  extent,  but  ai*e  less 
widely  diffused  along  the  coast ;  also  Fagrcea 
Coromandellia.  Ti'ees  such  as  the  Cashew 
(Anacardium  occidentale)  the  Alexandrian 
Laurel  (Calophyllum  inophyllum)  and  the 
wild  date  (Phoenix  sylvestris)  grow  well, 
and  render  a  double  service  by  preventing  a 
further  encroachment  of  sand,  and  rendering 
the  land  useful.  In  Ceylon,  the  i^lass  worts, 
Salicoruia  ]ndica,and  salt  worts,  Salsoia  indica, 
are  the  first  to  appear  among  the  newly  raised 
banks.  The  goat's  foot  Ipomoea,  Ipomosa  pes* 
capras  abounds  on  the  shores,  also  species  of 
beans,  Canavalia  obtusifolia  and  Dolichos 
luteus  and  the  Hydrophylax  maritima,  the 
Mudugaeta  kola  of  the  Singhalese,  literally 
jointed  sea  shore  plant,  with  pink  flowers  and 
thick  succulent  leaves.  Also  the  Spinifex 
squarrosusy  a  water  pink,  whose  seeds  are  in  a 
large  circular  head,  and  called  Maha-Rawana 
1*89 wu la  'Uhegi'eatbeaixlof  Rawana."  A  little 
above  high  water-mark  is,  likewise^  the  Aristo- 
lochiai«acteata,the  Hedyotis  umbellata,  sayan, 
also  Choya,  Singh.  Gloriosa  superba,  Vistnu 
karandi,  Tam.,  or  Lippia  nodiflora. — Dr^ 
Cleghom  ;  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent, 

SAND  BOX  TREE  OIL,  see  Oil. 

SAND  EHRETIA,  Ehretia  arenaiia,  see 
Sand-binding  plants. 

SANDEL-HOUT,  Dan.  Sandal  wood, 
also  Saunder*8  wood  ? 

SANDERBAN,  the  islets  at  the  delU  of 
the  Ganges,  said  to  be  derived  from  Sandari 
vana,  a  forest  of  Sandari  trees.  See  Sundcr- 
buns. 

SANDER'S  WOOD. 

Chand&n,  Vbhn.  I  Rakta-ohandan,       Vebn. 

Bed  Sander''B  wood,  £no.  1 

Red  Sander's  wood,  from  the  Pterocarpns 
santalinus,  hard  and  of  a  bright  gamet*red 
colour,  is  employed  to  dye  a  lasting  reddish 
brown  on  wool.  It  only  yields  its  colour  to 
ether  or  alcohol.  The  tree  is  lofty,  common 
in  Indin,  Ceylon,  and    the  islands  of   the 
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Eastern  Archipelago.  The  exports  of  this 
-wood  from  Madras  ia  one  year  amounted  to 
nearly  2,000  tons.  The  imports  of  red  San- 
der's wood  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay  clnefly 
into  LoudoQ,  are  to  the  extent  of  600  or  700 
tons  a  year,  worth  £1  to  £6  per  ton. — Poole, 
Sl  of  Commerce^  p.  263. 

SAND-GEMS,  or  Ava  gem  sand  comes 
from  the  neigbourhood  of  Avo,  and  is  some- 
times one  of  the  Shan  articles  of  merchandize. 
It  consists  of  small  fragments  of  neai'ly  all 
the  precious  stones  found  in  the  country,  but 
garnet,  beryl  and  spineil  are  its  priucipal 
coustituents,  more  especially  the  last,  whiuh 
seems  to  constitute  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
-whole  mass.  A  single  handful  will  contain 
specimens  of  every  shade,  black,  blue,  violet, 
scarlet^  rose,  orange,  amber-yellow,  wine- 
yellow  and  white.-^iVa^on. 

SAND- GROUSE.  The  Tibetan  sand- 
grouse,  Syrrhaptes  tibetanus,  repairs  in  large 
flocks  to  drink  at  the  fresh-water  spriugs. 
The  plumage  of  both  sexes  is  much  alike 
but  the  long  tail  of  the  male  is  distinctive. 
— Adams.    See  Birds,  Tetraonidse. 

SANDH A  PALA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SANDHEADS,  a  maritime  term  applied 
to  the  islets  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  nearest 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  See  Sauderbau,  Sunder- 
buns. 

SANDHI,  a  conjunction  of  words  in  San- 
scrit, and  in  the  words  of  the  Telugu  lan- 
guage derived  from  Sanscrit,  and  is  a  system- 
atic element  in  Grammar. 

SANDHI,  or  Sandhya,  Sans.  The  twi- 
light or  crepuscule.  The  Sandhy  of  Brahma 
consists  of  1,728,000  Solar  Sidereal  years  ; 
the  same  duration  as  the  Crita,  or  Satya-yug, 
whicli  quantity  is  used  in  its  double  capacity 
for  constructiug  th«  Calpa.  Fratas  saudhya, 
the  morning  twilight.  Sayam  sandhya,  die 
evening  twilight.  The  twilight  of  each 
yug  is  equal  to  I -6th  part  of  the  same. 

SANDORIGUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Order  Meliacese,  one  unnamed  species  called 
Santoor  by  the  Malay,  grows  in  Tenasserim 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  ia  used  for 
furniture. — Dr.  fVallich, 

SANDORICUM  INDICUM,  Cav. 

Trichilia  nervosa,  VakL 

Theit-to,  BuBM.  [  False  mangosteen,    EiffO. 

Indian  sandalwood,    Eng.  |  Wild  „  „ 

This  elegant  timber  tree  grows  to  a  large 
size  in  the  south  of  India,  Mysore,  Penang, 
the  Moluccas  and  Philippines.  It  is  scarce 
io  the  forests  of  British  Burmah,  but  is 
large  and  plentiful  near  all  villages  both 
ia  the  Rangoon  and  Toangboo  districts,  where 
it  is  cultivated  by  the  Burmese  for  its 
fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  an  orange^  and 
has    a   fleshy    acid    pulp.      The    wood  is 
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white-coloured  and  adapted  to  every  purpoi 
of  house-building.  The  pulp  of  its  fVuifr jj 
eaten  raw  by  the  natives  of  Tenasserim 
esteem  it  excellent.  It  is  watery  and 
ing  and  makes  a  good  jelly,  but  this  luis  I 
peculiar  odour.  Its  root  is  bitter  and  ix«q 
in  medicine  in  bowel  complaints. — Drs^ 
son  ;    McCielland  ;    Voigi, ;    Rozb.y 
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SANDSTONE,   a  rock    which  occiit-s   i 
most  countries,   an  aggregation   of  8aD<i   Iv 
a  sort  of  semifusion  as.  in  quartz  rock,    am 
in  common  gritstone,  adjoining  trap  dyki 
great  faults.     In   many  of  the  white 
stones  the  grains  merely  cohere  together.     Xi 
the  sands t<one  of  coal  tracks  the  finer 
cles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  oxide  of  ii 
<&c.,  are  interposed  between  the  gt*ains  :    ii 
other  cases,  as  in  the  Hastings'  sandstones,  wa 
infiltration   of  carbonate  of  lime  has  takei 
place.     Some  sandstones  are  in  the  lam  ins 
plane,  waved,  or  slightly  couf^entric  :  tbesi 
admit  of  being  readily  split.     The  freestonei 
are  not  distinctly  laminated,  the  grains  beia|| 
so  arranged  as  to  present  eqnal  resistance   ia 
every  direction.     They  work   freely    undea 
the  stone  saw  and   the  ordinary  picks   and 
chisels.     They  can  also  be  turned  into  balaa^ 
trades,  pedestals  and  vases.      In   the    Eaal 
Indies,  sandstones  occur  of  different  qaalities^ 
from  the   coarsest  soft  grit,  to  thfe  hardest 
freestone,  the  most  compact  snakestone,  and 
the  toughest  chert  Indeed,  sandstones  appear 
to  be  the  most  universally  diffused  rocks  in 
Southern  India  ;  occuriMOg  in  sixteen  differ- 
ent districts,  and  often  in  beds  or  strata  of 
enormous  extent,  as  in  the  South  Arcot,  Nel- 
lore,  Cuddapah,  Bellary,  Mysore  and  Nag- 
pore    districts.      The  whole  of  the   valley 
of  the  Kistnah  and  great  parts  of  the  vailies 
of  \t&  affluents,   the   Gutpurbah,    Malpiirba, 
Bheemah,   Tunga,   Bhoodra  and  Tumbadi^a^ 
and  much  of  die  valley  of  the  Godavery 
and  of  the  valleys  of  its  northern  affluents, 
have  limestone,   clay   slate  and    sand-stone 
rocks,  and  the   houses  and  more  extensive 
buildings  are  all  built  of  these.     The  lime- 
stone of  Kumool,  west  to  the  Beemah,    ia 
an  excellent   building  material.     The  whole 
of  Kymore  range  in  Shahabad  is  described 
as  of  limestone,  which  also  shows  itself  in 
the  valley  of  the  river  Sone  as  far  at  least  as 
Mungeysnr  peak  in  Idirzapur,  and  it  cropa 
up  at  Rhotas  forming  a  sloping  base  to  the 
precipitous    sandstone    rock.       Below    the 
limestone  is  one  of  a  plush  grey  colour  mixed 
with  occasional  crystals  of  Caic  spar.    This, 
like  the  Kurnool  stones,  is  admirably  suited 
for  litiiography.    Below  the  latter,  in  Ky- 
more is  a  limestome  of  a  hard  tenaeioos 
almost  indestructible  composition  admirably 
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tioD  of  being  good-temperad  and  not  easily 
aroused  into  anger.  The  rains  of  an  old 
temple  are  still  to  be  seen  aboat  six  miled  from 
Honolulu,  near  Diamond  Hill.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Ka-me-ha-meha  the  first, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  island.  It  is  called 
Heiau.  Here,  in  the  days  of  heathenism, 
were  offered  human  sacrifices.  The  victim 
was  chosen  either  by  the  priest  or  king.  Tiie 
messenger  of  death  entered  his  abode  while 
he  slept,  and  he  met  his  end  by  strangling. 
He  wus  then  dragged  off  as  an  offering  to  the 
sanguinary  god.  In  Vate,  the  people,  although 
diflPenng  a  good  deal  among  themselves,  have, 
except  the  black  colour  of  their  skins,  few 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Sanese.  They 
a]*e  of  larger  stature  and  more  regular  fea- 
tures, some  having  straight  or  almost  aqui- 
line noses,  good  foreheads,  and  beards  of 
moderate  size,  their  manners  more  composed, 
their  dress  much  more  decent,  consisting 
of  a  broad  belt  of  matting,  seven  or  eight 
inches  wide,  very  neatly  worked  in  a  diamond 
pattern  of  red,  white  and  black  colours,  with 
a  species  of  raaro  suspended  in  front.  Many 
of  them  had  their  skins  tattooed,  or  rather 
covered  with  raised  figures,  the  arms  and 
chest  being  the  parts  generally  operated  upon  ; 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose  was  frequently 
pierced,  and  filled  with  a  circular  piece  of 
stone,  and  the  lobes  of  the  ears  always  so, 
large  ornaments  of  whit«  shells,  or  of  tortoise- 
shell,  being  hung  from  them,  so  as  often  to 
ext.eud  the  orifice  to  a  great  size.  Round 
their  arms,  and,  in  some  cases,  round  their 
ankles,  they  wore  handsome  bracelets,  made 
of  small  nngs  ground  out  of  shells.  In  the 
island  of  Vate  the  passion  for  collecting  every 
kind  of  bone  is  so  great,  that  a  traffic  in  them 
is  carried  on,  not  only  among  the  tribes,  but 
with  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  jealousy  of  their  women  was  the  cause 
of  their  fear  of  the  intrusion  of  foreigners, 
P^'^nnah  Dadri,  it  is  used  for  roofing  and'  as  many  as  well  as  a  fair  proportion  of  children 
for  ornamental  pillars.  Sandstones  also  occur  were  seen.  The  women  were  generally  tall  and 
ttSahi  Balabgarh,  iu  the  hills  to  the  south-    thin,  their  hair  cropped  close  to  the  head,  and 

the  skin  occasionally  marked  with  figures^ 
as  on  the  men's  bodies.  Their  dress  did 
not  difier  much  from  that  of  the  males, 
consisting  of  a  somewhat  broader  waist-belt, 
and  a  square  mat  in  front,  resembling  an 
enlarged  maro.  To  this  must  be  added 
however  the  singular  appendage  of  a  tail, 
made  of  grass  or  matting,  the  ends  being  a 
loose  fringe  of  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  »nd  tlie 
whole  suspended  from  the  waist-belt,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  On 
all  sides  are  evidences  of  plenty  of  articles 
of  food.  Numerous  pigs  run  about,  and  all  the 
trees  near  the  houses  are  covered  with 
yams  attached   to   the  boughs.^-^  ^tZ/tnin'^ 
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for  bailding.  Soft  sands^nes  resem- 
bathstone,  and  Tripoli  abound  near 
Bellary,  Cuddapah  and  Hurryhur. 
tones  suited  for  grinding  purposes  are 
ioed  in  Cuddapah  at  Chellamacoor,  a 
kb  brown  schistose  granular  standstone, 
Coddapah,  there  is  bluish  grey  compact 
lesian  limestone,  suited  for  fine  sharpen- 
bg  stones,  from  Woontimitta  fine  grained 
idu«te6e,  sandstone,  suited  for  a  ragstoue.  In 
&iotoor,at  Palnaud,  are  purple  and  lilac  slaty 
aoklsUHies  fine  in  grain,  honestones,  black 
inestoiies,  and  lithographic  marbles.  From 
Gootenookoola  and  Dyda,  hones  from  Koo- 
loiiooiida,  8  miles  west  of  Yinacondah,  below 
tibe  signal  pond  ;  rongh  sandstone  glistening 
villi  mka.  From  Matoor  Hill,  schistose 
niPtooe. 

The   randstones     of  the  Kymore   range 
IB  tbe  Vyndhya   have   a    high    commercial 
nbe  at  Chanar  and  Miraapore,  being  used 
0  (ligstoDes,  and   for  ornamental  pur|>08es. 
Tbe  stoues  at  thos«  places   owe   their  ad- 
■  tiBltge  to  tlie    proximity  of  the    Ganges, 
wfcicb  affords  an  easy  river  carnage  ;  other- 
vise  they  are  the  worst  and  mo^t  destructible 
Aseriplion    of   stone    in    the    range.     The 
imllstoiiea    of    Chynepore,    Sasseram,    and 
Tilowlhoo,    perhaps    also    Ackbarpore,    are 
f>lD08t^  bat  must  always  be  dear  in  a  distant 
■wkct  for    want   of  river  carriage.     The 
Sooc  causeway   and  the    Kqylwan    railway 
)>n<lg6  are  built  of  the  dense  sandstone  of 
SiMerani,  while   even  little  quantities   are 
wwd  iD  the  higher  portions  of  the    ran^e 
towards  Rohtas.   The  best  stone,  while  easily 
vwkable,  is  almost  as  hard  as  granite,  and 
>»7  ^  had  of  any  colour,  viz.,  white,  crys- 
tolli»e,  bine,  grey,  and  all  shades  to  a  dark 
^  Flexible  sandstone  is  found  in  Ulwaf. 
■I  IWri  in  Jhend,  and  at  Jubbnipore.  It  is 
<*lied  **  Sang-i  larzan,*' t,  €.,  shaking  stone, 
•wl  is  obtained   from  the  Kalyaoa  hill  in  the 


*«t  of  Delhi—  Powell,  Hand-book  Econ, 
^OiL,Fuvjab,  pp,  35-56  ;  Mad.  Ex,  Jur. 
^f^t\  Reports  and  Caialot/ues  of  ike 
^^i  (Central  Museum,  Madras  ;  Tomlinson. 

8^'DUDA,  see  Singhalese. 

SANDULAY  KA  PHAL,  Duk,  Fruit  of 
*«<«  sylrestris,  Linn. 

^^ANDUN,  Singh.     Sandalwood. 

^ANDWICH  ISLANDS,  population 
"»^»t  75,000  or  8O,O0C),  from  having  been 
•ildand  ancivilized,  are  now  all  nominally 
^Btians.    The  male  population  are  a  good 

•di**  *'^^®*'^'  *°*^  weli-proportioned  ;  but 
Either  men  nor  women  are  prepossessing  in 
•Wwance  althoogh  they  have  the  reputa- 
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The  Cruise  of  the  Pearly  pp,  34-41  ;  Capi, 
Elphinsione  Erskine,  Islands  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  pp,  ^524-3^2. 

SAN-FA-SHI,  the  name  applied  by  the 
Chinese  pilgi-im  Hwen  Thsang  to  the  Vrij'h 
oountry  which  he  also  calls  Fo-lo-shi.    San-fa- 
sh i  or  Snmvaji,  is  tlie  Pali  form  of  Samvriji, 
or  the  "  Uuited  Vriji,"  from  which  General 
Cunningham  infers   that    the  Vriji   were  a 
large  tribe  which  was  divided   into  several 
branches,   namely,   tlie  Lichhavi  of  Vaisali, 
the  Yaidehi  of   Mithila,   the  Tirabhukti  of 
Tirhut,  &c.     Either  of  these  divisions  sepa- 
rately might  therefore  be  called  Vriji,  or  any 
two  together  might  be  called  Vriji,  as  well 
as  Sam  vriji,  or  the  "  United   Vrijis,"  as  is 
the  <?ase  with  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Bagri 
or  Sam  bagri  of  the  Sutlej,  which   consisted 
of  three  separate  divisions.     He  is  of  opinion 
that  Vuisali  was  a  single  district  in  the  ter- 
ritories of   the    United     Vriji,    or     Wajji. 
Kesariya  is  an  old  ruined  town,  30  miles  to 
the  north-north-west  of  Vaisali.     The  place 
possesses  a  mound    of   ruins  with  a  lofty 
stupa  on  the  top,  which  the  people  attribute 
to  Baja  Vena  Chakravarti.     In  the  Puranas 
also,  Raja  Vena  is  called  a  Chakravarti,   or 
supreme  monarch ;  General  Cunningham  found 
his  name  as  widely  spread  through  northern 
India  as  that  of  Rama,  or  the  five  Pandu. — 
Cunninffham*s Ancient  Geog,of  India^  p.  446. 
SANG,  Pbrs.  a  stone,  but  used  as  a  pre- 
fix to  designate  several  substances,  mineral 
earths,  stones,  minerals,  gems,   fossils,  com* 
pounds  used  in  the  arts,  or  in  medicine.    Of 
these  may  be  enumerated:  — 

Sang-i-abri,  Hind.,  a  mottled  brown  and 
yellow  stone. 

Sang-i-nkik,  cornelian. 
Sang-i-asshar,  a  form  of  silica. 
Sang-i -assy urn,  millstone  grit. 
Sang~i-basri,  "  bassorah  stone,"  a  slag  or 
dross  of  copper  in  tubular  pieces  ;   said  to 
come-  from  Basorah  (Basrah),  where    it  is 
collected  at  the  mouths  of  the  chimneys  of 
copper  furnaces. 

Sang-i-birinj,  the  Dizful,  is  an  important 
stream  in  Khuzistan.  The  bed  of  an  occa- 
sional toii'ent  in  ancient  Susiana,  called 
Ab-i-bald,  falls  into  the  Dizful,  is  cover- 
ed  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  pebble,  which, 
being  filled  with  little  fossil  shells  resembling 
grains  of  rice,  is  called  Sang-i-birinj,  or  the 
rice  stone.  These  stones  are  also  found  in 
the  river  at  Shuster,  but  of  an  inferior  quali- 
ty, and  they  are  in  much  request  throughout 
Persia  for  the  head  of  the  Nargil  pipe,  which 
is  almost  invariably  composed  of  this  material 
set  in  silver. 

Sang'i-chamak,  massive  magnetic  iron  ore. 
Sauj-i-dallam,  Pisbs<,  Hinp.  Fuller's  earth? 
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In  the  peninsula  of  India,  it  is  fire  elay^  pr 
curaable  at  Streepermatoor,  Tripaaoor,  Chi 
gleput,  Metapolliam  and  Cuddapah,  nnd  I 
many  parts  of  India,  and  bricks  can  be  mak 
that  resist  the  action  of  great  heat.  A  clay  J 
found  at  Beypore  20  to  30  feet  below  tfc 
surface,  and  is  used  for  fire-bricks  and  A 
lining  furnaces.  i 

Sang-i-irmali,  a  fossil. 

Sang~i-jarahat,  Sulphate  of  lime,  steatil 
and  other  minerals. 

Sang-i-jahanam,  Lunar  caustic  ? 

Sang-i--kara,  Hornblende  rock. 

Saiig-i-kharus,  Fossil  encrinite. 

Sang-i-larzan,  Flexible  sandstone. 

Sang-i~mehtab,  also  tambra,  garnet. 

Sang-i-marmar,  Marble. 

Sang-i-musa,  Hard  clay  slate,  syenite,  gia 
nite. 

Sang-i-palan,  French  chalk,  or  8teatit«| 
used  for  making  crucibles,  qu.  ?  saug-i^dalan 

Sang-i-marjan,  Coral. 

Sang-i-pathani,  Bloodstone. 

Sang-i-rasak,  Copper-dross,  a  mixta  re  of 
metallic  copper  with  organic  matter  ;  obtain- 
ed during  the  process  of  melting  copper  and 
brass. 

Sang-i-sabz,  Green  earth. 

Sang-i-safed,  White  quartz. 

Sang-i-sar-i-mahi,  Small  fossil  shells. 

Sang-i-sbadfiaj,  Fossil  nummulite. 

Sang-i-sitai*a,  Avanturine. 

Sang^i-sulaiman,  Onyx. 

Sang-i~tabak,  a  variegated  stone. 

Sang-i-yamani,  Bloodstone. 

Sang-i-yashm,  Jade. 
— Chesnet/y  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  PowelVs 
Hand'book, 

SANG,  a  reciprocal  contract  or  promise. 
In  the  wedding  ceremonies  a  few  days  after 
the  concluEion  of  the  Sang,  a  prepared  enter- 
tainment is  made  sufficiently  large  to  include 
the  whole  kheil,  provided  the  young  man's 
condition  in  life  will  adroit  of  his  going  to 
that  expense.  It  happens  not  unfrequently, 
that  the  Sang  is  entered  into  before  the  girl 
is  marriageable.  So  soon  as  the  girl  arrives 
at  proper  age  to  take  upon  herself  the  duties 
of  a  wife,  the  Uroos  or  nuirriage  ceremony  is 
performed  by  a  MooUah.— Pott««^er*«  Tra- 
velsy  Beloochistan  and  Sind^  p,  68. 

SANG,  a  spear  or  javelin,  formed  wholly 
of  iron,  caiTied  by  faqeers  ;  also  a  war-lance, 
ten  feet  long,  covered  with  plates  of  iron, 
about  four  feet  above  the  spike.  A  sirohi 
is  a  sword  made  at  the  town  of  that  name, 
famous  for  its  temper. —  Tod^s  Eajasthan^ 
Vol.  \\y  p.  lis. 

SANGA,  Hind.     A  wooden  bridge  in  the 
Himalaya. 
SANGA,  see  Inscriptions,  Karli,  Kiu-sia. 
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SANI. 


SAN6AL,  Hind.,   of  Kashmir.    Taxus 

CommoD  yew. 
SAN6ALA,  a  hill  fortress  in  the  central 
jab,  cftptured  by  Alexander.  It  is  the  city 
whicli  Alexander  inarched  after  passing 
Hydraotes  (now  the  Ravi),  and  is 
posed  by  Rennell  to  have  been  on  the 
side  of  the  Beas.  The  Arashtra,  or 
kinglees,  were  the  republican  defend- 
of  Saogala  or  Sakala.  They  are  the 
Adraists  of  Arrian,  who  places  them  on  the 
Savi.  They  were  known '  by  the  several 
of  Bahika,  Jartikka  and  Takka,  from 
wMch  last  is  the  name  of  their  old  capital  of 
Taxikor  Takka-sila  as  known  to  the  Greeks. 
^ke  people  still  exist  in  considerable  num* 
km  in  the  Panjab  Hills,  and  their  alphabeti- 
eil  vridog  characters  under  the  name  of  Takri 
^arTakoi  are  now  used  by  all  the  hindoos  of 
JUinir  and  the  northern  mountains  fi'om 
Smh  and  Sabathn  to  Kabul  and  Bamian. — 
MhL  See  Chandragupta,  Haripa,  Klietri. 
SAN6AM,  Sans.  The  fork  of  two  rivers, 
,  ilMi,  t  mion ,  wedding  or  marriage.  See  Su tti. 
SANGAN  KUPI,  Tam.  Clerodendron 
iMnne,  Garin^  Raxb.y  Rheede. 
SANGAN  A,  see  Inscriptions. 
SANGAR,  Hind.  Prosopis  spicigera. 
SANGARA,  the  occnpants  of  the  island 
cf  Beyt,  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  They 
vire  even  then  daring,  reckless,  pirates. 
SAN6AT,  see  Sikh. 

SUNGBOYS,  in  hit.  6»  48^'  N.,  are  two 

U|k  ifllaods  of  the  Philippines. 

SANG  BABDAR,  Hind.     Spearsmen. 

SANGCHA,  Hind.  Nummulites,  obtained 

AtheMazari  hills,  atDera  Ghazi  Khan  and 

It  laun  Baksh  Khan.    They  are  priced  at  32 

MR  per  rupee.    See  Sang. 

SANG-DRAGON,  Fe.  Dragon's  blood. 

SANGGTE,  Hind.  Senecio  laciniosus. 

SAKGIR,  or  Sanguey,    an  island  on  the 

^*  £.  of  Celebes,  extending  from  lat.  3*  21' 

^•to  lat  3*  16'  N.    It  is  said  to  possess  a 

''>ri)OQr  on  its  east  side.     Sangir  and  the 

'HDnenms  islands  of  its  group  in  the  Celebes 

i  ^Qi^py  a  soperficies  of  13  square  leagues,  the 

L  Tolantand  the  Meangis  islands  united  are  18 

;  *<{<we leagues  ;  these  archipelagoes,  formerly 

solyect  to  the  authority  of  the  sultans  of  Tor- 

ute,  DOW  make  part  of  the  Dutch  residency 

oflfeoado.    Several  extinct  volcanoes,  and 

*<)BW  still  in  full  action,  are  found  in  the 

'  ^^r  group ;  the  devastations  which  they 

conniit  from  time  to  time,  have  often  been 

I  ^  to  the  inhabitants.    The  eruption  of 

I  I^QV&iia,  in  1808,  completely  annihilated  the 

^iUage  of  Tegalando,  destroyed  all  the  sur- 

i   f^^iag  fiwests,  and  suddenly  deprived  the 

ialtabitantB  of  all  means  of  livelihood,  by  the 

^^Onictioa  of  their  fields.    The  Qunong-api 


or  fire  mountain,  causes  numerous  lavages 
in  the  island  of  Siau  ;  its  peak,  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forms  the  cul- 
minating poiut  of  this  group.  Gunong-api 
covers  with  its  base  all  the  northern  part 
of  Sangir-besar,  this  volcano  has  not  been 
active  since  1812  when  the  toiTonts  of  lava 
which  it  poured  out  destroyed  the  extensive 
forests  of  cocoanut  trees  with  which  this  part 
of  the  island  was  covered,  and  caused  the 
death  of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
islands  furnish  more  than  twenty-five  kinds  of 
wood  suited  for  building  and  furniture. 
Two  harbours,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  exist 
in  the  larger  Sangir,  one  in  the  Bay  of  Ta- 
runa,  the  other,  called  Midelu,  on  the  eastern 
side. — Jo?4r,  hid.  /irch.for  Dec.^  p,  764. 

SANGI,  Hind.  A  pitch  fork. 

SANG-I-SULIMANI,  Hind.  Onyx. 

SANG-KING,  Lbpch.   Mustela    sub-he- 
machalana,  Hod.^  BIyth, 

SANG  KOI,  see  India. 

SANG-KUPI,  DuK.  Clerodendron  in- 
erme,  GctrL 

SANGLA,  Hind.  A  plank  bridge  in  the 
hills. 

SANGNAI,  Hind.  Panolia  acnticomia. 
Gray. 

SANG-NILA-UTAMA,  see  Johore. 

SANGOW,  see  India,  Kyan. 

SANGPO,  see  Yak. 

SANG-PWAN-HIA,  Chin.  Midsummer 
root. 

SANGRAI,  Hind.  Panolia  acuticornis, 
Gray. 

SANGRI,  or  Shangri,  Hind.  Seed  pods  of 
Prosopis  spicigera. 

SANGSAL,  or  Rangsal,  the  name  of  the 
larger  of  the  idols  at  Bamian. 

SANGSAPURBA,  see  Johore. 

SANGS-GYAS,  see  Buddha. 

SANGSUE,  Fr.  Leeches. 

SANGTARAH,  Hind.  Citrus  aurantium, 
the  Lime.  Citrus  bergamia. 

SANGU,  Tam.  Chank  shells. 

SANGUINOLARIA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS,  Lat.  Dragon's 
blood. 

SANGUISUGA,  Ilirudo,  the  leech. 

SANGUISUGA  JEGYPTIACA,  the 
leech  of  Prov.  xxx,  v.  15,  the  Giukeh,  or 
Aluka,  or  Aluk  of  the  Arabs, 

SANG-YAHUDI,  "  Jew's  stone,"  a  foa- 
sil  encrinite. 

SANG-YEN,  Chin.  Tobacco.  This  is  the 
name  in  some  parts  of  China,  but  the  ordinary 
names  are  Yen-t*sau ;  Jin-t'sau  and  Tan-pa-ku. 

SAN  HIT  A,  see  Arians,  Vedas. 

SANI,  the  planet  Saturn,  whose  influence 
is  supposed  by  hindoos  to  be  malignant  :.also 
a  deity  of  the  hindoos.    Yama  is  the  regent 
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of  Hell  ;  Sani  is  the  Planet  Saturn  ;  and  Bri- 
haspati,  is  Jupiter.  Snturu's  vintj  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  In  Maurice's  Indian  Anti- 
quities is  au  engraving  of  Sani,  the  Saturn  of 
tfie  hindoos,  taken  from  an  image  in  a  Vciy 
ancient  pagoda,  which  represents  the  deity 
enconapassed  by  a  ring  foniied  of  two  serpents. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  ring  of 
Saturn. — Curiosities  of  Science,  p.  81. 

SANI,  a  light  camel  or  dromedary,  train- 
ed especially  for  the  riding  of  native  chiefs. 
See  Graha,  Vara  or  Vasara. 

SANI,  see  Khutri. 

SANIGALU,  or  Senagalu,  Tel.  Cicer 
arietinum,  Linn,    Bengal  gram. 

SAN-I-JALUS,  the  year  of  a  king's  ac- 
cession.    See  Jalus. 

SAN  JAB ,  Hind  .    The  sable. 

SANJAD,  or  Sanjat,  Hind.  In  Peshawur, 
in  Pushtu,  the  berries  of  Eleagnus  orieu talis, 
also  of  Pyrus  variolosa,  wild  pear. 

SANJID,  see  Jugdalik. 

SANJLI,  or  Ban-sangli,  Hind.  Crataegus 
oxyacantha. 

SANJNA,HiND.  Moringa  pterygosperma. 

SANKA,  Hind.  A  chank,  a  shell.  The 
chanks  are  made  into  trumpets,  rings,  beads, 
armlets,  bracelets,  and  the  Sankasari  of  Dacca 
are  famed  for  their  skill  in  the  chunk  or  sank 
work.  The  skill  is  remarkable  with  which 
the  unyielding  substance  of  a  hard  chick  shell 
is  converted  into  necklaces  for  men  and  into 
bracelets  for  women.  The  manufacture  of 
shell  bracelets  is  one  of  the  indigenous  arts 
of  Bengal,  in  which  the  "  Sankari"  caste,  ut 
Dacca  excel.  The  chanks  of  which  they  are 
made  are  large  species  of  Turbiuella,  from 
six  to  seven  inches  long,  and  of  a  pure  white 
colour.  They  are  imported  into  Calcutta  from 
Ramnad  and  South  India,  opposite  to  Ceylon, 
and  from  the  Maldive  Islands.  See  Sankasura. 

SANKJEUR  GOND,  Acacia  odoratissima, 
Moxb.,  Willd, 

SANKALPA,  see  Sati. 

SANKARA  CHAR.  In  Kashmir,  are  two 
eminences  which  bear  the  name  of  Takht-i- 
Suliman  ;  one  near  Kashmir  is  called  Sir-i- 
Shu,  or  Siva's  head  by  the  hindoos,  but  also 
Sankara  char :  and  the  hill  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city  is  called  Hari  Purbat,  or  the 
hill  of  Vishnu  or  Hari.  On  the  latter  hill  is 
the  fort  of  Kashmir.  The  heat  on  the  plains 
under  the  Sulimani  range  is  excessive.  The 
Kayser  mountain  seems  a  collection  of  inac- 
cessible precipices  —  Ki^ne.  See  Kaysar, 
Khyber. 

SANKARA  ACHARYA,  who  lived  about 
the  &th  or  9th  century,  was  a  religious  teacher 
of  the  hindoos,  in  the  South  of  India,  a  com- 
mentator on  the  Veda,  and  the  alleged  author 
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of  the  Saukara  Cheritra,  Sankara  Kaiha, 
Vijaya  and  S.  Dignijaya.  He  was  a  NamlM 
brahman,  and  a  native  of  Kerala  or  Ma  lain 
He  lead  an  erratic  life  through  India  «i 
Kashmir,  and  engaged  in  controversies,  ai 
finally  died  at  Kedarnath  in  the  Himalaya 
he  founded  a  dominant  Saiva  sect.  fVo 
Benares  have  emanated  and  still  emanii 
almost  all  new  opinions  on  questions  of  Ini 
doo  theology,  hindoo  philosophy  and  hinift 
jurisprudence.  The  verdict  of  the  Beaar 
authorities  is  final  in  the  hindoo  world  ;  tfael 
Sankara  Acharya  won  a  great  shivite  eontr 
versial  victory  ;  there,  disguised  as  a  hindk 
hoy,  Feizi  became  initiated  in  the  hiud^ 
Shasters  ;  there,  at  the  fountain  head,  d: 
Aurungzebe  try  to  d]ffufi»e  the  leaven  ofzn 
homedanism  ;  and  there  at  last  has  the  B 
nares  Collei^e  been  erected  by  the  British  < 
enlighten  and  form  the  native  population  wil 
new  ideas  in  their  heads  and  new  institutioof 
Hindoo  theologists  have  entered  into  va; 
disputes  on  the  question,  which,  among  tl 
attributes  of  God,  shall  be  deemed  charsi 
teristic  and  pre-eminent  ?  Sankara  A'jharyi 
contended  for  the  attributes  of  Siva  ;  aa 
founded,  or  confirmed,  the  sect  of  saiva  w|] 
worship  Siva  as  Mahadeva,  the  Supren 
Being,  and  deny  the  independent  existence  c 
Vishnu  and  other  deities.  He  was  the  mai 
renowned  master  of  the  school  of  Vedanl 
philosophy  ;  he  says, 

A  drop  that  trembles  on  the  lotus  leaf, 
Sach  is  this  life,  bo  soon,  dispelled,  so  brief. 

•  ••*•« 

The  eight  great  mountains  and  the  seven  Seaa, 
The  Sun,  the  Gods  who  sit  and  rule  over  these. 
Thou,  I,  the  Universe,  must  pass  away, 
I'imo  conquers  all ;  why  care  for  what  must  pass  awa; 

The  term  Dandi,  means  any  one  who  beat 
a  staff,  but  is  applied  especially  to  a  numerou 
order  of  religious  mendicants,  founded  b; 
Sankara  Achaiya,  many  of  whom  have  bee 
eminent  as  writera  on  various  subjects,  espc 
cially  on  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  Tliey  ar 
divided  into  ten  classes,  each  of  which  is  die 
tinguished  by  a  peculiar  name,  as  Tirthi 
Asrama,  Vana,  Aranya,  Saraswati,  Puri 
Bharati,  Giri  or  Gir,  Parvata,  and  Sagan 
which  is  added  to  the  proper  name  of  tl» 
individual — as  Purushottama  Gir,  or  Baden 
dhra  Saraswati.  They  are  hence  known  cd 
leccively  as  theDas-nami,  or  ten  name  Gosain 
Of  these,  only  the  classes  named  Tirtha 
Asrama,  Saraswati,  and  part  of  Bharati,  ar< 
now  considered  as  pure  Dandi  ;  the  other 
are  of  a  more  secular  character  and  are  raor< 
usually  termed  Atit. —  Wils.  Glos, ;  2V.  oj 
Hind.,  Vol.  i,  pp,  275-276  ;  Bunsen^  Got 
in  History,  Vol.  i,  p.  332.  See  Advaitam 
Cow,  Dandi,  Hindoo,  Kapila,  Lakshmi,  Samft 
veda,  Veda. 
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SAXKAEI,  seeSanlca. 

SANKASUBAy  meaD8  demon  of  the  Sanka 

«rChok.  Early  couUnental  travellers  spell  it 

Anid],  and  in  exotic  words,  a  bard  is  usually 

tebfi^tated  for  a  soft,  initial,  giving  Kank,  or 

iCoDeb.    Shells,  as  arousing  implements  of 

irere  as  such  used  in  former  times  among 

as  trumpets  are  at  present.    In  the 

ible  ciril  war  between   the  Pandu   and 

Anr  kinsmen,  the  Kuru,  as  homerieally  de- 

jimbed  in  the  Mahabharat,  Krishna  used  the 

|M1  Panchajanya^  each  chief  also  sounded  a 

likell,  to  which,  like  the  swords  of  the  chival- 

knights  of  Europe,  distinct  and  signifi- 


|CMt  names  were  glTen. — Moor^  p,  213.     See 
'  Giu.    Sauka 

SANKA  YA  6  AUBISW  ARA,  see  Inscrip* 


SANRH,  see  Namam. 

SANK'HA,  Sans.,  Tam.  A  pearl  shell, 
■J  shell  AChank,  or  Conch  shell,  one  of  the 
friocipal  weapons  of  Vishnu.  Hence  Saukha- 
intK,  the  Glumk  locality,  the  island  of  Beyt. 

SaNKHA-DWARA,  is  still  renowned 
in  its  shells,  and  one  bank  uncovered  at 
:linr  vater,  whence  they  are  obtained,  is 
tioee  to  the  landing-place  ;  but  as  the  rin- 
mk,  or  war-shell,  with  which  he  was 
voDt  to  peal  a  blast,  the  onslaught  to  battle, 
K  kmger  graces  the  hand  of  the  Rajpoot ; 
in  use  is  now  restricted  to  the  brahmin, 
vfaerewidi  <*  to  awake  the  gods  in  the  morn- 
ing T  to  let  the  world  know  when  he 
^oes ;  or,  to  foim  churl  or  bracelets,  for  the 
vms  of  tlie  hindoo  fair.  Bengal  is  the  best 
cvtoQier  for  the  sheUs  of  Sankha-d wara  ;  and 
It aa  early  part  of  the  19th  century  an  entire 
<ftttwas  occupied  in  the  city  of  Dacca  by 
>U-eotter8,  all  supplied  from  the  island  of 
%t»  In  Colonel  Tod's  time,  the  banks  were 
^'■•dof  the  Gulcowar  government  by  a 
^Vf»  merchant  of  Bombay,  who  contracted 
vitli  the  Kharwar,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  koree 
(from  five  to  six  rupees)  per  hundred,  and  load- 
ol  them  for  Bombay,  whence  they  are  shipped 
I'n'fiengBl.  Perpetual  allusion  is  made,  in 
^  martial  poetry  of  the  Rajpoot,  to  the 
"blast  of  the  shell,'^  which  is  as  common 
tt  the  charge  of  the  bi'azen  trump  of  western 
diiralry.  Pre-eminent  mention  is  made  in 
^  "Great  war"  of  two  of  these.— TocT* 
'frawU,  pp.  432-33.     See  Sanka. 

8ANKHA  PUSHPI,  Tbl.  Chrysopogon 
'^W'llwis,  Host^  also^  Hind.,  Singh.  Evol- 
»alD8  ilsinoides,  Linn. ;  Roxb. 

^AliKHIB^  Hind.    Celastrus  paniculata. 

8ANKHBI,  Hind.    Prosopis  spicigera. 

oAKKHU,  HivD.    Celastrus  paniculata. 

SANKHYA,  Sans.  A  sect  of  hindoo 
pkik)60|^erB,  from  Sankhya,  clear  knowledge. 

SANKHYA,  a  hindoo  system  of  philoso- 
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phy,  teaching  the  eternity  of  matter  and 
spirit  independent  of  God,  founded  by  Ka- 
pila.  The  Saukhya  system  of  philosophy 
was  apparently  the  earliest  of  all  the  sys- 
tems that  preceded  tlie  really  philosophic 
age  of  the  hindoo  schools.  Its  author  is  said 
to  have  been  Kapila  who  is  now  fabled 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Brahma,  and  an  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu  ;  he  is  numbered  among 
the  seven  great  saints,  and  many  marvels  aro 
ascribed  to  him.  While  using  vedic  notions, 
he  in  the  main  departed  from  vedic  theories, 
and  in  all  important  particulars  comes  to  con- 
clusions diametrically  opposed  to  what  the 
veda  teach.  The  Sankhya  system  contains 
two  grand  divisions,  which  differ  on  the 
vital  question  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  one 
is  termed  the  *  Seswara  Sankhya'  that  which 
owns  a  God  ;  the  other  is  called  '  Niriswara 
Sankhya'  or  that  which  denies  the  very 
existence  of  a  God  ;  the  latter  was  Kapila's 
system,  a  system  at  that  time  entirely  new  ; 
it  taught  that  there  were  two  primary  agen- 
cies, 'nature'  or  *  matter'  and  'souls;'  but  that 
there  was  no  '  Supreme  Being.'  He  asserts 
as  follows  ; '  souls'  have  existed  in  multitudes 
from  eternity  ;  by  their  side  '  stands  nature  or 
matter  ;'  for  eternal  ages  the  two  remained 
separate  ;  at  length  they  became  united,  and 
the  universe  in  all  '  its  forms  was  developed 
from  their  union.'  The  object  of  the  Sankhya 
as  well  as  of  the  other  branches  of  the  hindoo 
philosophy,  is  the  removal  of  human  pain  by 
the  final  and  complete  liberation  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  The  Sankhya  system  has  twenty- 
five  principles  to  which  the  soul  must  apply 
itself  as  objects  of  knowledge,  and  in  respect 
to  which  true  wisdom  is  to  be  acquired  ; 
they  are  : 

Ist — Nature,  termed  *  Pradhan'  or  chief, 
from  being  the  universal  material  cause,  the 
prime  cause  of  all  things. 

2nd, — Intelligence,  the  fii*st  product  of 
nature,  increate,  prolific,  itself  productive  of 
others. 

Srd.-^  Self-consciousness,  its  peculiar  func- 
tion is  the  recognition  of  the  soul  in  its 
various  states,  it  is  the  product  of  intelligence, 
and  itself  produces. 

ith  to  Sik* — Five  principles,  subtle  par- 
ticles or  atoms  of  tilings.  These  are  imper- 
ceptible to  tlie  gross  senses  of  human  beings, 
but  may  be  known  by  superior  intelligence  ; 
then  follow — 

9t?i  to  I9tk. — The  organs  of  sense  and  action, 
of  which  ten  are  external  and  one  is  internal. 
The  organs  of  sense  are  five  ;  the  organs  of 
action  are  five.  The  mind  serves  both  for 
sense  and  action. 

20ik  to  2Ath  arc  ^"vq  elements  produced 
from  the  ^"ve^  subtle  particles. 
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1  St. — Ether  ;  this  has  the  property  of  audi- 
blenesSy  being  the  iDStrument  of  sound. 

2Dd. — Air ;  which  has  two  properties ;  it  is 
audible,  and  it  cau  also  be  touched. 

3rd. — Fire ;  this  has  three  properties ;  audi- 
bility, tantribiiity,  and  colour. 

.  4th. — Water ;  possessed  of  four  properties ; 
audibility,  tangibility,  colour  and  taste. 

5th, — Earth;  possessed  of  five  properties  ; 
audibility,  tangibility,  colour,  taste  and  smell. 

25th. — The  last  principle  is  soul  :  like 
nature  it  is  not  produced  but  is  eternal,  but 
unlike  natui*e  it  produces  nothing  fi'om  itself ; 
it  is  multitudinous,  iudividual,  sensitive,  eter- 
nal, immaterial. 

The  great  eiTor  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  Sankhya  system  is,  that  the  products  of 
matter  and  mind  are  blended  and  confounded 
together. 

The  next  hindoo  system  of  philosophy  is 
that  attributed  to  Gautama,  namely,  the 
Nyaya  system,  which  considers  by  means  of 
subtle  and  logical  argument,  the  true  mode  of 
inquiring  after  Truth  ;  and  has  surveyed  the 
whole  field  of  this  argument  more  exactly  and 
completely  than  any  other  of  the  hindoo  sys- 
tems. The  first  inquiry  of  this  system  is  what 
is  the  way  to  attain  perfect  beatitude  ?  And 
the  answer  given  is  '  That  deliverance  \a  only 
to  be  secured  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth.' 
It  tlien  proceeds  to  examine  what  instruments 
are  best  adapted  for  the  acquisition  of  tliat 
deliverance,  and  comes  to  tiie  conclusion  that 
they  are  four  in  number,  namely,  perception, 
inference,  comparison  and  testimony.  It  then 
minutely  examines  the  various  objects  of 
knowledge,  which  are  required  to  be  proved 
and  known  ;  which  objects  are  twelve  in 
number  :  soul,  body,  sense,  object,  knowledge, 
the  mind,  activity,  fault,  transmigration, 
ft'uit,  pain  and  beatitude. 

The  Vedantic  system,  thereafter  made  its 
appearance,  in  three  stages  of  development. 
The  germs  of  this  philosophy  and  even  its 
principal  doctrines  are  contained  in  the  Brah- 
mana  books  of  the  Vedas  ;  then  it  is  seen  in 
a  more  complete  form  in  the  Sutras  of  Vyasa  ; 
and  lastly,  this  philosophy  is  recorded  in  the 
great  commentaries  which  eminent  scholars 
have  written  upon  the  original  authorities. 

The  voice  of  hindoo  antiquity  ascribes  the 

origin  of  the  Vedantic   system  to  the  sage 

Badarayan,   otherwise    named    Veda- Vyasa. 

The  manner  of  his  birth  is  thus  described  in 

one  of  the  works  attributed  to  him, 

'  Of  birth  and  death,  a  multiplicity 
Of  souls  is  to  be  inferred.' 

The  fact  of  transmigration  none  of  the  hin- 
doo philosophical  systems  dispute,  it  is  allow- 
ed by  all  ;  as  a  man  casts  off  his  old  garments, 
and  puts  bu  new  ones,  bo  that  soul  having  ' 
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left  its  *  old  mortal  frame,  enters  into  another 
which  is  new.'  *  One  soul,  and  not  another. 
These  philosophies  are  subjects  for  (be 
learned  of  the  hindoo  people.  Brahmanism 
is,  at  present,  synouimous  with  hiuduism, 
and  the  bi^ihmanical  religionists  are  of 
three  classes,  the  worahippers  of  Vishau, 
of  Siva  and  the  Sakta,  or  those  who  wor- 
ship the  female  energies  of  gods.  But 
their  views  seem  to  havo  beea  gradu- 
ally brought  to  the  present  condition  and,  tii 
with  the  hindoo,  is  in  some  places  a  nature- 
worship,  in  others  an  idolatry,  in  others  a 
hero-woi*8hip,  in  others  a  physiology  or  a 
philosophy,  perhaps,  in  all,  a  spirit-worship. 
Bunseu  says  (iii,  516,')  the  foims  of  worship 
followed  by  tlie  Arian  immigrants  and  the 
institution  of  castes  seem  to  have  commenced 
after  they  crossed  the  Sutlej  river,  and  the 
original  seat  of  this  worship  extended  fi-om 
the  Indus  to  the  Ganges  and  to  Bengal  (Behar). 
He  adds  that  brahmans,  after  crossing  the 
Sutlej,  introduced  Siva  and  other  deities  and 
threw  those  of  the  Vedic  period  into  the  shade. 
According  to  Bunsen,  it  was  about  the  year 
3000  B.  o.  that  the  schism  took  place  amongst 
the  East  and  West  Arians,  when  all  India, 
east  of  the  Sutlej,  adopted  binhmioism,  and 
the  religious  views,  foims  and  habits  of  Bac- 
tria  were  for  ever  abandoned.  According  to 
Manu  (the  first  book  of  which  he  tliinks  was 
composed  but  little  antecedent  to  the  christian 
era)  the  world  had  passed  tlirough  four  yoga, 
when  brahman  ism  was  introduced  ;  and  tlie 
brahman  ism  of  the  Sanscrit  books  is  the 
mythico-pantheistic  foim  of  Vedicnaturalit»n), 
Brahraanism  is  usually  understood  to  be  the 
later  development  and  con'uption  of  the  ancient 
Vedic  faith.  Bunsen,  however,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  region  of  the  Indus  still  re- 
tains the  nature-worship  of  Vedism,  while 
southeiTi  India  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
have  long  fallen  into  brahmanism  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  the  worship  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Aryan  races  is  divided  between  the  physiolo- 
gical views  entertained  by  those  who  believe 
in  Siva,  and  the  hero-worshipping  followers 
of  Vishnu.  Brahmanism  is  accommodating 
to  any  thing  that  partakes  of  idol-worship. 
Similarly  as  a  Roman  would  worship  Isisaud 
Osiris,  so  a  hindoo  makes  offerings  to  apo- 
theosized mahomedans,  such  as  Shaikh  Sadn, 
Ghazi  Mian  and  Shaik  Madar  in  northern 
India  and  Bawa  Adam  in  the  peninsula. 
Brahmanism  is  at  present  divided  into  several 
branches,  each  of  which  has  many  sub-divi- 
sions ;  the  three  principal  branches  are  ;  Ist, 
Vedantism^  so  named  after  the  Vedanta  of 
Vyasa.  It  has  few  adherents,  consisting  of 
some  philosophical  brahmans.  Of  the  thou- 
sands of  temples  in  India  consecrated  to  vari- 
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cms  deities,  odIj  one  is  consecrated  to  this 

ioetriae,  io  which   Brahma   is   worshipped 

•false.  2ju/,  Vishifuism. — This  doctrine  raises 

tfaeseeond  pereon  of  the  Hind  u  Triad  (Vishnu ) 

to  the  highest  piace,  and  adores  his  diffei'ent 

■vatarsy  together  with  a  multitude  of  other 

deities,  powers  of  nature,  and  mythical  per- 

aofis.    Its  professors  are  styled  Yaishnava. 

M^   Shaism, — This    doctrine     places    the 

third  person  of  the  Hindu  Triad  (Siva)  high- 

'tU  ID  the  raok  of  the  gods.     The  professors 

ef  this  doctrine  call   themselves  Saiva  and 

Ibeir  namber  amoants  to  many  millions  more 

than  the  professors  of  Vishouism.     Although 

Sifs  is  the  god  of  destroction,  he  is  also  the 

fod  of  proJuction,  considered  with  respect  to 

Ike  idea,  which  ever  pervades  the  doctrine  of 

Bfifana,  namely,   that  death  is  but  the  re- 

eMOKnoement  of  a  new  life. — Elphinaione^s 

Bittorif  of  India  ;  Bunseiis  Egypl^s  place  ; 

T9d$  Rajasthan,  Vol.  i,  />.  26  ;   Tefinenfs 

Ciriaiamiy  in  Ceylon,  p.  199  ;  Bind.    TL, 

Vol,  ii,  p.  13. 

SANKHYA,  also  Sankhya  safed,  Hind. 
ireeoioos  acid. 

Saokbya  bilanri,  vitreous  arsenic. 

Saokhya  pili,  yellow  arsenic. 

Sukhya  siya,  impure  bisulphide  of  arsenic. 

Smkliya  surkh,  bisulphide  of  ai*denic. 

SANKHTA  KARIKA,  a  book  containing 
ifaesfBtem  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy  taught 
kf  Kapila.  It  consists  of  sixty-eight  Apho- 
rismf.    See  Hindoo. 

SAN-KI ?  Illiciura. 

SANKJSA,  or  Kapirha,  an  old  city  in  the 
GtDgetic  Doiib,  near  Kanoj,  famous  as  the 
phee  of  Buddha's  fabled  descent  from  heaven. 

SANKHA  PUSHPI  CUETTU,  Tkl. 
ChrjBopogon  acicularis,  Host ;  Audropogon 
•wttlaris,  R^  {,,  262—Ji/teede,  xxi,  43. 

SANKA,  or  Sangu,  Tam.     Chauk  shells. 

SAN-KOKLA,  or  San-kokra,  Hind.,  also 
pat-8to,  or  Tat-san  and  sanni.  Hibiscus 
ctoDabious,  JangU  san-kokra,  is  a  species  of 
Hibiseos. 

SANKOSI  PEAKS,  in  Nepal. 

J-N.^?  45,3  to  2*7  57  5  ;  L.  E.  Or.  86  33  5  to  86*5  5 
No.  XVII,   27*  45'  8"  ;  86*  33'  5"  22,826  ft.  G.  T.  S. 
S".  XVIII,  27   62  8  ;  86  28  5  21,987  „ 
»o.  XIX,     27   58  3  ;  86  26  1  23,570  „ 
l^^      27  57  8  ;  86  18  3  23,447  „ 
5*.  XXI,     27  57  5  ;  86  15  5  19,560  „ 

SANKRANTI.  The  winter  solstice,  the 
itin's  entry  into  Capricorn,  is  called  the 
Hslit-fiaQkranti,  or  great  SanA'anti,  and  at 
^aeiflOD,  in  the  South  of  India,  the  Pongal 
^v«i  is  held. 

'^^^Makar  SankranH  festival  is  held  about 
w«  12th  January  on  the  occasion  of  the  sun 
^eriog  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  or  Makar. 
On  this  day,  the  hindoo  people  bathe,  and 


It 


It 
>» 


» 
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anoint  the  body  with  sesamum  oil,  listen  to 
the  prayers  of  brahmans  to  whom  they  give 
presents.  The  prayers  on  this  day  are  only 
to  tiie  sun.  They  have  friends  to  dinner  at 
night  and  put  on  new  clothes. —  fVils.  Glos, 

SANKRI,  Hind.    Prosopis  spicigera. 

SANKBITr,  see  Yug-byasa. 

SANMALI,  Hind.  Asparagus  punjab- 
ensis. 

SANMIANI,  see  Kelat. 

SAInNA,  Hind.     Cassia  obovata. 

SANNA  ELAKI,  or  Elaki  chettu,  Tel, 
Eiettaria  cardamomum,  ff^h.  and  Maton. 

SAN^A  JAJULU,  Tel.  Jasminum  auri- 
culatum,  Vahl.f  i2.  i,  98. 

SANNA  LAVANGA  PATTA,  Tel.  Cin- 
namon. 

SANNA  MAKHI,  Abab.  Cassia  elon- 
gat4^  Lam.f  Lisane,  also  Cassia  acuti folia, 
Kura  suuna,  and  ra  sanna,  are  Berthelotia 
lanceolata. 

SANNAMU,  Tkl.     Crotalaria  juncea,  L. 

SANNAN,  Hind.  Ougeinia  dalbergioides, 
also  Populus  alba. 

SANNA  NEREDU,  T*l.  Eugenia  jam- 
bolaua.  Lam.,  Roxb, 

SANNA  PAVILI,  also  Pavili  kura,  Tel. 
Portulacca  meridiana,  Linn, 

SANNARKAT,  Hind.,  of  Kashmir, 
Daphne  canuabiua. 

SANNI,  Hind.  Crotalaria  juncea,  C.  sericea. 

SANNI,  see  Jell. 

SANNU,  Hind.  Sunn  of  Hazara  and 
Kangra,  Fraxinus  floribunda,  large  ash. 

SANO-BANEL,  Nepal.  Porculia  salva- 
nia,  Hodgs,,  Uorsf, 

SANOLl,  Hind.     Urtica  heterophylla. 

SAN  POO,  tributary  of  the  Brahmapootra.  It 
rises  on  the  north  face  of  Himalaya,  in  lat.  30* 
25',  long.  82"  5'  E.,  winding  its  way  through 
Tibet,  and  washing  the  borders  of  the  territory 
of  Lassa.  It  then  turns  suddenly  south  and 
falls  into  the  Brahmapootra,  under  the  name 
of  Dihong.  Length,  about  100  miles.  It 
receives  as  affluents,  the  Sanki-saupoo,  Niam- 
tsiou,  Zzangtsion,  Lallee  Nuddee. 

SANPU,  see  Indus. 

SAN-SABZ,  Hind.  Green  earth,  silicate 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron. 

SANSAPHAUR,  Hind.  Asparagus  race- 
mosus. 

SANSARU,  Hind.    Missiessya  hypoleuca. 

SANSCRIT,  according  to  Professor Muller, 
is  not  the  mother  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
Latin  is  of  French  and  Italian,  but  Sanscrit, 
Greek  and  Latin  are  sister  tongues,  varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  type,  though  Sanscrit  is 
the  older  sister.  It  was  also  Mr.  Colebrooke*s 
opinion  that  Sanscrit  draws  its  origin  from  a 
primeval  tongue,  which  was  gradually  refined 
in  different  climates  and    became   Sanscrit 
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in  India,  Pelavi  in  Persia-  and  Gi'cek  on  the 

shores  of  the  Modltorranean.     The  Iranian 

family  of  lan<ruage  seems  to  be  called  Arian, 

by  Mr.  Farrsr,  it  is  the  Indo-European  and 

Indo-Germanic  of  some  phylologists  :    Pictet 

and  Burnous  called  it  Arian  from  the  Sanscrit 

word   Arya  meaning  noble  ;  Rask  called   it 

Japhetic  ;  according  to  Mr.  Farrar,  it  has  8 

divisions, 

Hindoo,       I  Greek,         I  Lithuftnian,  I  Teutonic, 
rersian,       |  Latin,  1  Sclavonic,     |  Celtic 

Of  these,  it  is  unceilain  whether  Celtic  or 
Sanscrit  represents  the  older  phase.     But  it 


of  a  primeval  form  of  languajje  which  has  now 
ceased  to  exist,  but  which  was  spoken  by  a 
yet  undivided  race  at  a  time  when  Sanscrit 
and  Greek  as  yet  had  only  implicit  existence. 
The  Sanscrit  language  and  its  modiBcations  in 
Hindi  and  Mahrati  are  written  in  the  Na^ari 
character.  The  Sanscrit  S,  is  represented  in 
Zend  by  h.  Thus  Sapta  Sindhu  or  the  seven 
rivers,  which  is  the  old  Vedic  name  of  India 
itself,  and  is  derived  from  the  five  rivers  of 
the  Paiijab,  together  with  the  Indus  and  the 
Sanisvati,  becomes  in  the  Zend,  Hapta  Hindhu. 
In  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  the  numer- 
als up  to  100  are  the  same. 

The  ancient  Persian  language  east  of  the 
Euphrates   was  a   near  dialect  of  the   San- 
scrit.   We  are  ignorant  of  the  date  of  the 
introduction    of    the    Arian    branch   of  the 
Semitic  tree  into  the  regions  south   of  the 
Hindoo  Kush  and  its  extension  into  the  sub- 
Himalayan  belt  towards  Hastinapur.    For,  as 
in  the  case  of  the   Southern   Alphabet,   its 
earliest  appearance  within  our  ken,  is  in  the 
counterpart  edict  of  Asoka  or  Pyadasi,  grand- 
son of  Chandragnpta  at  Kapurdegiri  in   the 
Peshawar  valley.     And  the  greater  amount 
of  pure    Sanscrit  which    the  Kapur  de  Giri 
inscription  carries  in  its  text,  illustrates  the 
descending  cour?e  of  that  language  ;  and  the 
ultimate  and  not  very  long  delayed  extinction 
of  all  trace  of  the  once  extensively  prevalent 
Arian  character,  and  its  supersession  by  the 
more  exatit  and  appropriate  system  of  writing, 
indigenous  to  the  south.     The  chief  Sanscrit 
authorities    of  the    buddhists,  still    in  our 
possession,  were  written,  at  the  latest,  fram  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  to  as  much  after, 
the  era  of  Christianity.     We  may  be  satisfied 
'therefore  that  the  principal  Sanscrit  autho- 
rities which  we  still  possess  were  composed  by 
the  beginning  of  the  christian   era  at  least, 
how  much  earlier  is  less  easily  determined. 
The  principal  Pali  authorities  of  the  south 
are  of  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to  the 
Sanscrit  buddhistical  writings  of  India  proper, 
and  date  only  from  the  fifth  centuiy  after 
Christ.  Professor  Max  M Uller  seems  to  concur 
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in  these  deductions  from  his  remarking  tiiai 
after  buddhism  had  been  introduced  iuto 
China,  the  first  care  of  its  teachers  was  to 
translate  the  sacred  works  from  the  Sauscrit, 
in  which  they  were  originally  written,  iiito 
Chinese.  Colonel  Sykes,  however,  still  con- 
siders, from  his  examimition  of  GutzIaflTa 
catalogue  of  Chinese  buddhistical  works,  that 
the  books  taken  from  India  to  China,  by  the 
Chinese  travellers  between  the  fourth  and 
seventh  centuries  were  equally  in  Pali.  Xhe 
great  body  of  the  buddhist  writings  consists 
avowedly    of    translations.      The    Tibetan, 


in  known  that  all  of  tliem  are  the  daughters    Mongolian,  Chinese,  Singhalese,  Burman  and 


Siamese  books,  are  all  declaredly  translations 
of  works  written  in  the  language  of  India, — 
and  that  which  is  commonly  called  Fan    or 
more  coiTectly  Fan-lan-mo— -or  the  language 
of  the  brahmans.    This,  in  India  proper,   -was 
undeniably  the  Sanscrit  language,  though  the 
buddhist    authorities  of   Ceylon  may    have 
been  Pali.   The  Sanscrit  works,  as  they  have 
come  into  our  bands,  have  been  found  ainaosi 
exclusively  in  Nepaul  ;  those  in  Pali  being 
obtained  chiefly  in  Nepaul  and  Ava.     Pali  is 
the  language  of  the  buddhists  of  Ava,  Siam 
and  Ceylon  ;  tlierefore  it  is  concluded  it  was 
the  language  of  the  buddhists  of  Upper  India, 
when  the  inscriptions  on  the  several  Lat  were 
engraved  ;  and  consequently  that  they  are  of 
buddhist  origin.  This  however  is  questioned  ; 
it  being  asserted  that  the  doctrines  of  Buddlia 
were  long  taught  orally  only,  and  were   not 
committed  to  writing  for  four  centuries  after 
his  death,  or  until  b.  a  153,  a  date  no  doubt 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  inscriptions.     Hud- 
dha   died  543  yeara  before  Christ.     Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Burnonf  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  how- 
ever, the  earliest  buddhist  writings  were  not 
Pali  but  Sanscrit,  and  they  were  translated  by 
the  northern  buddhists,  into  their  own  Ian. 
guages,  Mongol  and  Tibetan.     The  buddhist 
authorities  assert  that  Sakya  Sinha  and    his 
successors  taught  in  Pali,  and  that  a   Pali 
grammar  was  completed  in  his  day.    It  is  not 
likely  that  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  intended    to 
regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people  at 
large  should  have  been  intelligible  only    to 
buddhist  priests,  or  should  have  been  per- 
petuated only  on  pillars  for  their  edification. 
We  may  therefore  recognise  it  as  an  actually 
existent  form  of  speech  in  some  part  of  India, 
and  might  admit  the  testimony  of  its  origin 
given  by  the Jbuddhista  themselves,  by  whom 
it  is  always  identified  with  the  language    of 
Magadlia    or  Behar,    the    scene  of  Sakya 
Sinha's  first    teaching,   but  that    there    are 
several  difierences  between  it  and  the  Ma- 
gad  hi,  as  laid  down  in  Prakrit  grammars,  and 
as  it  occurs  in  Jain  writings.    It  seems  there- 
fore to  have  been  a  form  of  speech  peculiar 
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tolbepeople  of  Upper  India.     Of  Pali  alpha-    of  one  and  the  same  race,  speaking  different 


1.  Tamil, 

2.  Telugu, 


hetBy  mAj  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Girnar 
todks.    The  Asoka    alphabet  (the  Sanscrit 
«oe,)  Tibetan,  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
Mrventh  centnrj,  and  the  Kuteli  alphabet  of 
Bireli.  The  ancieni  Pali  or  Maghadi  alphabet 
U  oace  a  very  extended  currency,  and  for  a 
iragtheoed  period  retained  its  separate  identi- 
ty.   It  occars  in  Asoka's  edicts  at  Delhi, 
Allahabad,  Matia,  Bakra,  Dhauii  and  Girnar  : 
ha  appearance    in    these  several  localities, 
woold  prima  ftcie  imply  that  it  was  intelli- 
gible to  the  people  at  large,  throughout  the 
orde    embraced     by     these     geographical 
boQaJaries,  or  that   it   was  the  recognised 
BMied  alphabet   of  buddhism.     Opposed  to 
tke  litter  soppoeition  is  the  departure  from  its 
OM  in  the  Kapar-di-giri  text  of  the  edict 
iidf  and  the  modification  to  which  the  lan- 
gwgeis  seen  to  have  been  subjected  in  some  of 
tke  Pali  transcripts,  to  meet  apparently  the 
bcal  dialects  of  each  site.     The  available  me- 
Mk  testimonies  of  coins  contributes  largely  to 
tfe  inference  that  these  characters  formed  the  |  ^-  Canarese, 
ordioarj  medium  of  record  in  the  majority  of 
tbe  states  included   within  the  limits  above 
afladed  to.     In  this  alphabet  exclusively  are 
ezpreesed  the  legends  of  innumerable  series 
of  coins  of  purely  local  type  ;  its  characters 
ire  foond  associated  en  the  one  part  with  the 
Greek  of  Agathocles  and  Pantaloon  and   its 
^Moetic  signs  are  conjoined  with  counterpart 
Aiian  legends  on  certain  classses  of  the  Behat 
eoias.    Dr.  Steveoson  remarks,  in  speaking 
cf  the  Nasik  caye  inscriptions,  that  on   the 
vbole,  we  find  that  brahmans  and  buddhists, 
in  tiiese  early  days  of  our  era,  lived  in  peace 
vith  one  another,  that  both  were  favoured 
bmI  protected  by   the  reigning  sovereigns, 
tad  tiiat  among  the  former,  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
/Wewas  used  in  writing  and  the  Prakrit  by 
^  latter,  the  two  languages  probably  hold- 
ing the  same  place  to  one  another  that  the 
SttKrit  and  the  vernaculars  do  at  present. 

Mr.  Caldwell  believes  that  theDravidian  lan- 
^nsges  are  to  be  affiliated  not  with  the  Indo- 
£aropean  bnt  with  the  Scythian  group  of 
tODgnes  and  the  Scythian  family  to  which 
^  appear  to  be  most  allied  is  the  Finnish 
er  Ugrian.  The  idioms  which  he  includes 
voder  the  general  term  Dravidian  constitute 
the  vernacular  speech  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India.  With 
the  exception  of  Orissa  and  those  disti'icts  of 
Western  India  and  the  Dekhan,  in  which  the 
Gozeratki  and.  the  Marathi  are  spoken,  the 
whole  of  the  peninsular  portion  of  India, 
irom  the  Vindhya  mountains  and  the  river 
Nerbodda,  (Nannadu)  to  Cape  Comorin,  is 
P^<vpled,  and  from  the  earliest  period  appears 

to  have  been  peopled,  by  different  branches 
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dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language,  the  lan- 
guage to  which  Dr.  Caldwell's  term  Dravidi- 
an is  applied,  and  scattered  off-shoots  from  the 
same  stem  may  be  traced  still  further  north  as 
far  as  the  Rajmalial  hillH,  and  even  as  far  as 
the  mountain  fantneshes  of  Beluchistan.  The 
Guzerathi,  the  Mai-athi,  (witb  its  off'-shoot  the 
Konkani)  and  the  Uriys,  or  the  iHUoruage  of 
Orissa,  are  idioms  which  are  derived  in  the 
main  from  the  decomposition  of  the  Sanskrit, 
the  vernacular  speech  of  the  liindoo  population 
within  these  respective  limits  :  besides  which, 
and  besides  the  Dravidian  languages,  various 
idioms  which  cannot  be  termed  iudigenous  or 
vernmsular  are  spoken  or  ocfasionally  used  by 
particular  classes  resident  in  Peninsular  India. 
The  idioms  which  Mr.  Caldwell  designates  as 
"  Dravidian"  are  nine  in  number,  exclusive 
of  the  Rajmahal,  Uraon  and  the  Brahui.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 


4.  Malayalam, 

6.  Tulu, 

G.  Toda  or  Tudara, 


7.  Kota. 

8.  Gond  or  Goand, 

9.  Khund  orKund, 
or  Ku. 

The  last  four  languages  are  entirely  uncul- 
tivated. The  proportionable  numbers  of  the 
several  races  by  whom  the  languages  and 
dialects  mentioned  above  are  spoken  appear 
to  be  32,150,000  as  follows  :— 


1.  Tamil  spoken  by 

2.  Telugu     

3.  Canarese 

4.  Malayalam 

5.  Tulu      •    


10,000,000 

14,000,000 

5,000,000 

2,500,000 

150,000 


6.  to  9.     Toda,  Kota,  Gond  and 

Khund 500,000 

Whilst  Dr.  Caldwell  regards  the  grammatical 
structure  and  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
Dravidian  idioms  as  Scythian,  he  claims  for 
them  a  position  in  tlie  Scythian  group  inde- 
pendent of  its  other  members,  as  a  distinct 
family  or  genus,  or  at  least,  as  a  distinct 
sub-genus  of  tongues.  They  belong  not  to  the 
Turkish  family,  or  to  the  Ugrian,  or  to  the 
Mongolian  or  to  the  Tungusian, — but  to  the 
group  or  class  in  which  all  these  families  are 
comprised.  On  the  whole  the  Dravidian 
languages  may  be  regarded  as  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Finnish  or  Ugrian  family,  with 
special  affinities,  as  it  appears,  to  the  Ostiak. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Caldwell 
with  regard  to  the  northern  languages  are  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  or  Sanscrit- 
speaking  colony  of  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas, 
and  Vaisyas,  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
India  was  peopled  by  rude  aboriginal  tribes, 
called  by  Sanscrit  writers  Mlechcha,  Daya, 
Nishada,  &c.,  and  it  is  the  received  opinion 
that  those  aboriginal  tribes  were  of  Scythian 
or,  at  leasts  of  non-Aryan  origin.      On  the 
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irruption  of  the  Aryans,  it  would  naturally 
happen  that  the  copious  and  expressiye  San- 
scrit of  the  conquering   race  would  almost 
overwhelm  the  vocabulary  of  the  rude  Scy- 
thian toDgue,  which  was  spoken  by  the  abo- 
riginal  tribes.     Nevertheless,  as   the  gram- 
matical structure   of  the    Scythian    tongues 
possesses  peculiar  stability  and  persistency  ; 
and  as  the  pre- Aryan  tribes,  who  were  pro- 
.bubiy  more  numerous  than  the  Aryans,  were 
not  annihilated,  but  only  reduced  to  a  depend- 
ent position  and  eventually  in  most  instances 
incorporated,  in  the  Aryan  community,  the 
large  Sauscrit  addition  which  the   Scythian 
vernaculars  received,  would  not  necessarily 
alter  their  essential  structure  or  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  influencing  and  assimilating 
'  the  speech  of  the  conquering  race.    According 
to  this  theory,  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  spoken  idioms  of  Northern   India,    was 
from  the. first,  and  always  continued  to  be,  in 
the  main  Scythian.     And  the  change  which 
took  place  when  Sanscrit  acquired  the  pre- 
dominance, as  the  Aryans  gradually  extended 
their  conquests  and  their  colonies,  was  rather 
a/  change  of  vocabulary  than  of  gi-ammar, — 
a  change  not  so  much  in  the  arrangement  and 
vital  spirit  of  Dravida  as  in  the  material  of 
the  lunguago.     This  hypothesis  seems  to  have 
the  merit  of  according  better  than  any  other 
with  existing  phenomena.     Seeing  that  the 
Northern  vernaculars  possess,  with  the  words 
of  the  Sanscrit,  a  grammatical  structure  which 
in  the  main  appears  to  be  Scythian,  it  seems 
more  correct  to  represent  those  languages  as 
having  a  Scythian  basis  with   a   large  and 
most  overwhelming  Sanscrit  addition  than  as 
having  a  Sanscrit  basis  with  a  small  admix- 
ture of  a  Scythian  element.     The  Scythian 
substratum  of  the  North-India  idioms  presents 
a  greater  number  of  points  of  agreement  with 
the  Oriental  Turkish  or  with  that  Scythian 
tongue  or  family  of  tongues  of  which  the  new 
Persian  has  been  modified,  than  with  any  of 
the  Dra vidian  languages. 

The  locality  of  the  Andhra  dominion  has 
hitherto  been  as  uncertain  as  the  period  of  its 
sway.  Wilford  says  at  one  place  that  the 
Andhra  princes  made  a  most  conspicuous 
figure  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for  above 
800  years.  Again,  that  Andhra  and  Eoshala 
(near  Kalinga)  are  used  synonimously  by 
some  Hindoo  authors :  again,  that  Sricarna- 
deva  took  the  title  of  king  of  Tri-Kalinga,  or 
of  the  three  shores,  to  the  east  and  west  and 
south  of  India.  The  general  term  of  Dak- 
shinapetha  (Dekhan)  agrees  well  with  the 
latter  definition,  and  we  may  rest  content  with 
denoting  the  Sata  Kami  as  kings  of  the 
Peninsula.  There  were  Andhra  kings  at  the 
beginning  of  the  christian  era,  when,  says 
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Pliny,  the  Andarse  kings  were  very  pofwerfvl 
in  India,  having  no  less  than  thirty  fortified 
cities,  an  army  of  100,000  men  and  1,000 
elephants. 

The  history  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  Kabal, 
during    the   centuries    immediately    precede 
ing  and  following  the    present  ei*a,    is  bul 
little  indicated  in  books,  but  has  been,  to  a 
considerable    extent,     traced    out    bj    Mr. 
James  Prinsep,   Mr.   H.  T.  Prinsep,    Pro- 
fessors  Wilson  and  Lassen,   from   coios   of 
Greek,  Arian,  Bactrian,   Scythian,    Partho- 
Scythian,  Ario-Parthian  and  Indo-Scytfaian, 
kings  and  dynasties,  which  the  researches  ol 
Sir  Alexander  Bui*nes,  Mr.  Masson,  Generals 
Court  and  Ventura  had  brought  to  light,  as 
also  from  the  engravings  on  rocks  and  on 
relics  found  in  topes  in  all  the  region  around 
Kabul.  The  characters  in  which  these  le^rends 
are  engraved  are  Arian  or  Bactrian,   Greek 
and  Sanscrit.     On  coins,  these  are  sometime 
single,  but  many  dynasties  adopted  biliugaal 
leofends,   Arian  and    Greek,   or  Greek    and 
Sanscrit,  the  Greek  becoming  gradually  more 
barbarous  towards  the  present  era,   until  at 
length,  it  becomes  unintelligible.     As   Mr. 
Prinsep  tells  ns,  it  seems  established  that  the 
Arian  or  Bactrian  language  was  long  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  Paropamisan  range,  of  Kabul, 
and  perhaps  of  Herat  and  Kandahar,   up  to 
the  Indus,  for  it  has  been  found  in  the  topes 
of  Manikhyala,  in  the  Panjab  and  on  the  rock 
at  Bamian.     Unlike  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit, 
it  is  written  like  the  Semitic  tongues  from 
right  to  left,  but  the  letters  being  always 
separate,  they  could  at  pleasure  be  written 
from  right  to  left.     The  earliest  Greek   was 
written  alternately,  as  a  plough  is  drawn,  and 
tombs  of  Tuscan  kings  opened  some  yeara 
since  contain  inscriptions  in  Greek  charactera, 
written  from  right  to  left.     The  Mongolians 
who  adopted  the  Syrian  characters  write  it  in 
lines  downwards  like  the  Chinese.  The  Arian 
character  was  adopted  first  on  the  coins  of 
the  Greek  kings  from  Eucratides  down    to 
Hermseus.     It  was   then  taken  up  by   the 
Scythians,  who  crossed  theParopamisus,Imaus 
or  Hindoo  Kush,  and  also  by  Parthians  who 
afiserted  their  independence  in  Affghanistan. 
The  Aryan  alphabet  character,  in  the  coorse 
of  years,  seems  to  have  undergone  a  change, 
and  the  same  forms  are  not  to  be  recognised 
in  later  coins,  nor  the  same  epithets  and 
titles,  and  the  inscriptions  discovered  in  topes 
are  all  in  the  less  simple  late  character.    Mr. 
James  Prinsep,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  and  Prof. 
Wilson  have  considered  this  Aryan  language 
to  have  a  close  aflnity  with  Sanscrit,  but  Dr. 
Moore  abont  a.  t>.  1858,  put  forth  the  opinion 
that  it  is  Hebrew.    It  seems  to  have  super- 
seded the  ancient  Sanscrit  of  the  days  of 
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AmioL,  whidi  was  adopted  by  AgaUiocles  and 
IWtfaleoiiy  the  first  of  whom  we  know,  from 
tbe  pure  Greek  style  of  his  other  coins,  to 
kre  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Grecian 
kiigs.    After  them,  however,  Sanscrit  cha- 
neters  were  entirely  disused.      Menander, 
tiie  known  Indian  conqueror,  never  seems  to 
kive  coined  with  the  language  of  Asoka, 
kom  which  circumstance  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep 
infers  that  the  characters  on  the  coins  of 
Agatfaoeles  and  Pantaieon  were  not  verna- 
CBiar,«od  had  been  introduced  by  the  Indian 
aorereigns,  who,  following  the  first  Chandra 
Gapta,  retained  dominion  over  the  provinces 
cadad  by  the  first  Seleucus,  until  they  were 
mtored  hy  Asoka  to  the  Great  Antiochus. 
At  Manikhyabi,  a  tope  solidly  bnilt  of  quar- 
ried stooes  and  lime  cement,  a  great  cupola, 
tt&ethigh  and  310  to  320  feet  in  circum- 
Anaoe  was  opened  by  General  Ventura,  but 
tee  are  fifteen  other  and  smaller  cupolas 
tksey  which  were  opened  by  General  Coart. 
XoQunenta  of  the  same  kind  are  met  with  at 
Bavalpindi  (in  the  Panjab)  in  the  Hazara 
cwntry,  west  -of  Kabul,  at  Jellalabad,  Lag- 
■Ui»  Kabnl,  Bamian  and  in  the  Khyber  pass. 
Many  of  those  west  of  Kabul  have  been  open- 
ed by  Mr.  Maason.     In  one,  N.  N.  E.  of  the 
tillage  which  was  opened  by  General  Court, 
aiealptored  stone  was  found  in  Arian  charac- 
ton,aloDg  with  Roman  coins  and  coins  of  £ad- 
^aam  and  Kaoerkes,  a  fact  alone  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  the  territories  around  had 
■ea  onder  the  sway  of  rulers  of  varied  races. 
The  iDScriptiona  on  the  pillara  at  Delhi  and 
Allahabad,   and    on    the    Tirhut  pillars  at 
whiya  and  Badhiya  were  deciphered  and 
tmofllated  about  the  year  1 830,  by  the  remark- 
•We  ingennity  of  the  kte  James  Prinsep.  The 
ioieriptions  on  the    rocks    at    Junagiri  in 
G«i»t,  and  at  Dhanli  in  Cuttack,  were  also 
»teip>reted  by  him.    A  third  version  of  the 
nek  iaseriptiona  (but    in   the    Ariano-Pali 
«kincter),  which  was  found  at  Kapur-digiri, 
M'Peshawnr,  has  been   carefully  collated 
with  the  others  by  Professor  Wilson.     Many 
rfwrt  inscriptions  from   Graya,  Sanchi,   and 
omi,  as  well  aa  from   the  cave  temples  of 
Mnthem  India,  have  also  been  published  at 
difeeBt  times,  but  with  the  single  exception 
«f  the  edicts  in  the  rock  inscriptions,  which 
«»tain  the  names  of  Antiochus,    Ptolemy, 
Aatigoans,  and  Magas,  the  inscriptions  in  the 
•ble  work  of  Major  Cunningham    are    of 
peater  interest^  and  of  much  higher  import- 
jneethan  all  that  had  before  been  published. 
The  Kapnrdigiri  inscription  is  on  a  rock  on 
«•  »ide  of  a  rocky  and  abrupt  hill  near  a 
jwl^of  that  name  in  the  district  inhabited 
by  the  Toaafzye.    The  mode  of  reading  it 
»»  ttanreied  by  Mr.  E.  Norris,    It  reads 
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from  right  to  left,  is  in  the  Arian  or  Bactrian 
character,  and  is  nearly  a  transliteration  of 
that  of  Girnar  ;  and  the  language,  he  says, 
was  in  use  for  several  centuries  throughout 
that  extensive  line  of  country  over  which  the 
SeleucidaB  and  their  successors  held  dominion, 
— that  is  to  say,  from  the  Parapamisus  or 
Caucasus  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Panjab, 
including  all  Bactria,  Hindoo  Kush  and 
Affghaniptan* 

Dr.  Moore  remarks  that  at  least  two  classes 
of  people  employed  the  language  expressed 
in  this  charaefter,  the  one  using  the  Arian  or 
Bactrian,  or  Bamian,  Kapurdigiri,  &c.,  the- 
other  using  the  Budh  or  Lat  character,  found 
on  the  Girnar  rock  and  on  the  pillar  and  in 
the  cave  temple  inscriptions  :  and  that  these 
two  classes  of  people  seem  to  be  the  Gets 
and  Saks,  the  so-called  Arian  character  being 
that  used  by  the  Gets,  while  the  so-called 
Lat  character  was  that  of  the  Saks.  The 
Lat  character  occurs  rarely  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  ;  still  it  is  the  only  one 
used  on  the  sculptures  at  Amravati,  which 
have  been  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor, 
and  while  in  charge  of  the  Government  Cen* 
tral  Museum  at  Madras,  the  Editor  despateh- 
ed  a  large  collection  of  its  marbles  to  England, 
which  have  since  been  described.  Inscriptions 
in  the  Arian  and  Lat  characters  are  engraved 
on  rocks  at  Kapurdigiri  in  Affghanistan,  and 
at  Cuttack,  at  Delhi  on  a  pillar,  also  on  pillars 
at  Allahabad,  Betiah,  Muttiah  and  Radhia, 
and  show  that  Sanskrit  was  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  India  at  least  some  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Solomon.  Sanscrit  is  the  ancient 
language  of  the  hindoos.  It  had  ceased  to  be 
a  spoken  tongue  at  least  3Q0  b.  c.  At  that 
time  the  people  of  India  spoke  dialects 
standing  to  the  ancient  Vedic  Sanskrit  in  the 
relation  of  Italian  to  Latin.  Of  these  dialects, 
there  were  more  than  one  in  various  parts 
of  India,  from  the  inscriptions  which  the 
famous  king  Asoka  had  engraved  on  the 
rocks  of  Dhauli,  Girnar,  and  Kapur-digiri, 
and  which  have  been  deciphered  by  Prinsep, 
Norris,  Wilson,  and  Burnouf.  We  can 
watch  the  further  growth  of  these  local 
dialects,  in  the  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of 
buddhism  in  Ceylon,  and  once  the  popular 
language  of  the  country  where  buddhism  took 
its  origin,  the  modern  Bahar,  the  ancient 
Magadha.  We  meet  the  same  local  dialecte 
again,  in  what  are  called  the  Prakiit  idioms, 
used  in  the  later  plays,  in  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  the  Jaina,  and  in  a  few  poetical  com« 
positions  ;  and  we  see  at  last  how,  through  a 
mixture  with  the  languages  of  the  various 
conquerors  of  India,  Arabic,  Persian,  Mongo- 
lie,  and  Turkish,  and  through  a  concomitant 
corruption  of  their  grammatical  system,  they 
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were  changed  into  the  modern  Hindi,  Hindu- 
stani, Mahrati,  and  Bengali.     During  all  this 
time,   however,    Sanskrit  continued   as   the 
literary   language   of  the    brahmans.     Like 
Latfn,  it  did  not  die  in  giving  birth  to  its  nu- 
merous offspring  ;  aad  even  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  Century  an  educated  bi*ahman  would 
write  with  greater  fluency  in  Sanskrit  than  in 
Bengali.     Sanskrit  was  what  Greek  was  at 
Alexandria,  what  Latin  was  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  the  classical  and  at  the  same  time 
the  sacred  language  of  the  brahmans,  and  in  it 
were  written  their  sacred  hymns,  the  Vedas, 
and   the  later  works,   such  as  r.he  laws  of 
Manu  and   the  Puranas.     Sanskrit,  and   its 
congeners  are  inflectional  languages,  after  the 
manner  of  the  languages  of  Europe  ;    while 
the  Turk,  Mongol,  Tangusand  Ugrian,  in  the 
north  and  west,  and  the  Tamil  in  the  south,  are 
agglutinate  tongues.     The  Tibetan,  Burmese, 
and  all  the  Nepalese  dialects  are  monosyllabic 
tongues.   The  Sanscrit  diflers  from  the  Tamil 
of  the  south,  and   much  more  so  from  the 
Tibetan,  Nepalese  and  Burmese,  on  its  north 
and  west.   It  has  no  relations  with  the  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Iran  or  modern  Persian.  The  near- 
est congeners  to  the  Sanscrit  are  the  Sarmatian 
languages  of  the  Russian  Empire,  then  the 
classical  tongues  of  Rome  and  Greece,  then 
those  of  Germany  and  the  Keltic,  this  class  of 
languages  being  called  the  Indo-Germanic.  Of 
the  Sclavonic  and  Lithuanian,  the  two  branches 
of  the  Sarmatian,  the  affinities  of  the  Sanscrit 
are  closest,  and  closer  with  the  Lithuanian 
than  with  any  other  known  tongue.     Sanscrit 
was  a  dead  language  in  the  time  of  Buddha. 
The  alphabet  of  the  oldest  Sanscrit  manu- 
script and  oldest  oomposition  in  Sanscrit  is  of 
Pali  origin.     Sanscrit,  next  to  Lithuanian,  is 
most  like  the  Sclavonic.     The  Sanscrit  and 
Pali  are,  both,  dead  languages.     It  will  thus 
be  observed  that  the  Arian  or  Sanscrit-speak- 
ing races  of  India,  seem  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the    Zend-speaking,  Greek- 
speaking,  Latin-speaking,   German-speaking, 
and  Sclavonic-speaking  races,  and  not  at  all 
with  the  Arabic,  Phenician  and  Hebrew  fami- 
lies.    Sanscrit  in  all  its  perfection  was  at  one 
time,  probably  between  the  eighth  and  fourth 
cenUiries  b.  c,  the  spoken  language  of  that 
race  which  immigrated  into  India  from  Central 
Asia,  and  to  which  modem  orientalists  give 
the  name  of  Arian.  The  Hindi,  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Bengali  and  otheins  of  the  languages  of  India, 
have  their  own  ancient  literatures  ;  but  even 
where  these  languages  are  in  no  way  connect- 
ed with  the  Arian  stock,  the  subjects  of  their 
compositions  are  all  refeiTable  to  those  of  the 
Sanscrit.    The  Sanscrita  Vach,  the  "  Perfect 
Language,**  is  the  vehicle  of  the  older  litera- 
ture of  almost  every  part  of  India.    According 
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to  a  reviewer  of  the  works  of  Ernest  Curtiaa 
that  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancestors  & 
the  peoples^f  India,  of  the  Persians,   Oreeki^ 
Italians,   Germans,    Slaves  and  Kelts,    were 
originally  one  people  dwelling  in  the  aplandi 
of  Asia  :  and  that  the  first  to  separate  them< 
selves  from  thib  united  Arian  or  Indo-EiirO' 
pean   family,   and   to   push   their   way    into 
Europe,  was  the  Kelts,  they  were  followed  by 
the  Germans,  and  these  by  the  Slaves  and 
Letts.     The  next  great  swarm  that  deserted 
the  hive  and  left  behind  them  the  progeniton 
of  the  Medo-Persians  and   the  Indians,  was 
composed  of  the  commbn   ancestora  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.     But  Sanscrit,  though 
the   latest     researches   have    expkKled     the 
theory  that  it  ^^vas  the  actual  parent  of  that 
large  stock  of  languages,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Indo-European  and  extendsfrom  India 
to  the  Americas,  comprising  Zend,  PersiaD, 
Afighau,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin  and  all  their 
progeny — the  Celtic,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Teu- 
ton in  andScandinavian  families— the  languages 
of  the  whole  Japhetic  branch  of  mankind,  it  is 
not  denied,  that  while  it  is  the  actual  parent 
of  some,  as  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  fami- 
lies, it  is  certainly  the  eldest  brother  of,  and 
presents  older  and  more  original  forms  than, 
all  the  rest.   Professor  Max.  Miiller,  however, 
who  does  not  accept  the  ordinary  chronology 
oftheworld*s  age,  in  his  history  of  Ancient 
Sanscrit  Literature,  divides  the  interval  in 
which   it  appeared,  into  four  periods.     The 
first  of  these,  the  Chhandas  period,  he  com- 
putes to  have  lasted  from  1,200  to  1,000  b. 
c,  and  during  that  time  the  most  ancient  of 
the    Vedic    hymns    were   composed.      The 
second  or  mantra  period  lasted  from  1,000  to 
800  B.  c,  and  its  hymns  bear  traces  of  the 
growth  of  a  sacerdotal  spirit  and    system. 
The  third  or   Brahmana  period  lasted  fi'om 
800  to  600  B.  c.     In  these  ancient  liturgical 
books,  the  ritual  application  of  the  hymns,  is 
prescribed  with  painful  minuteness,  and  often 
with  a  mixture  of  childish  allegorical  inter- 
pretation.    The  fourth   period  is  that  of  the 
Sutras  or  aphorisms,  in  which  the  ceremonial 
prescriptions  were  reduced  to  a  more  compact 
form  and  to  a  more  precise  and   scientific 
system.     Sanskrit,  the  best  dictionaries  of  the 
English  language  do  not  show  the  Sanscrit 
derivations,  but  mother,  father,  brothei*,  sister, 
daughter,  and  the  names  of  familiar  beasts 
and  things  were  almost  the  same  in  the  mouths 
of  men  who  dwelt  on  the  Indus  4  or  5,000  years 
ago,  as  they  are  in  England  to-day. 

Sarpa,  Sans.  1  Serpens,  Lat. 

Herpeton,  Ga.  |  Serpent,  reptile,        Biro. 

The  declension  of  the  verb  sarptum,  to 
creep,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  equivalents, 
is  also  given  by  Dr.  Muii*.    In  Malay,  the 
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most  familiar  words  for  the  head,  the  shoulder, 
die  ftee,  a  limb,  a  hair  or  pile,  brother,  boose, 
aiephaat,  the  son,  the  day,  to  speak,  and  to 
telk,  are  all  Sanskrit.     In  the  language  of 
Bali,  the  nanae  for  the  sun  in  most  familiar 
Qse  is  Sanskrit,   and   a  word  of  the  same 
hagnage   la   the  only   one  in   use  for    the 
■nmerai    ten.    It  is  on  the  8ame  principle 
that  Mr.  Crawfurd  accounts  for  the  existence 
of  a  simitar  class  of  Malayan  words  in    the 
Tagaia  of  the  Philippines  although  the  whole 
Bomber  of  Malayan  words  does  not  exceed 
one-fiftieth    part    of   the  laoguage.     Head, 
brain,  hand,  finger,  elbow,  hair,  feather,  child, 
sea,  moon,  rain,  to  speak,  to  die,  to  give,  to 
k»ve,  are  examples.     In  Javanese,   Sanskrit 
iaraishes  words  for  the  head,  the  shoulders, 
tbe  throat,  the  hand,  the  face,  father,  brother, 
soo,  daughter,  woman,   house,  buffalo,  ele- 
pbot,  with  synonymes  for  the  hog  aud  dog, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sea,  aud  a  mountain. 
Seaskrita  signifies,  adorned,  completed,  per- 
fect; in  respect  to  language,    classic.     It  is 
eonpoeed  of  the  elements,  sam,  "with"  and 
krita,   '^made."     Sanskrit   Philosophy,  was 
{(reatiy  advanced  by  Sir  W.  Joues,  Colebrooke, 
WtlsoQ  and  Mnller  in  England,  Buniouf  in 
Fimoce,  the  two  Schlegels,  W.  von  Humboldt, 
Bopp  and  Lassen  in  Germaoy. 

The  Sanscrit  or  Pali  languages  have  ceased 
to  be  spoken  in  any  part  of  India,  but  both 
of  them  are  in  ose  as  the  sacred  langui^iC^  of 
the  brahminical  hiodoos  aud  the  buddhists. 
The  characters  which  have  been  used  for 
Sanscrit  as  seen  inscribed  on  sculptures  have 
been  the  Kutila  as  at  Vijayamunder,  in  Uday- 
ipnr  and  on  a  stone  slab  from  a  temple  at 
Baaode  and  at  Oojein.  An  old  form  of  cha- 
ncler  is  engraved  on  the  Allahabad  column, 
tad  that  on  one  of  two  brouze  tridants  found 
tt  Gopendara  in  Garhwal  was  in  this  old  cha- 
racter, others  being  in  neai*ly  modern  Deva- 
Nagari.  The  latter  has  been  largely  em- 
plojed  in  writing  Sanscrit  in  somewhat  differ- 
ing forms  and  as  it  is  now  used,  but  another 


Bhushana,  on  a  stone  slab,  is  an  *  inscription 
in  Sanskrit  verse,  the  language  and  poetry 
superior.  The  character  used  is  called  the 
Kulda,  and  is  midway  between  the  Deva- 
Nagari  and  the  Gauri.  Some  of  the  vb^el 
inflections  wanting.  The  inscriptions  at  the 
Budda  Gaya  vaulted  cavern,  or  Nagaijuiri, 
are  in  old  Pali,  of  date,  b.  c.  280  to  b.  c. 
247,  and  the  character  used  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, old  Liat.  Those  at  Mathiah  near 
Bettiah,  at  Bahra,  and  at  Rediah,  are  in  Pali, 
of  date,  315  B«  c.  ;  aud  the  character  used 
in  the  inscriptions  is  old  Pali. — Mullet^ s 
Lectures,  pp.  139-189  ;  Buddhism  and 
Buddhist  Pilgrims,  /?.  24,  London,  1857  ; 
Jour.  Bomb.  Royal,  As.  Soc,  1st  July  1853, 
p.  41  ;  Prim,  Ind.  Ant,,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  31,  33, 
34,  45,  46,  50,  51  and  67  ;  Wilson  ;  Latham  ;. 
Bopp*s  Comp.  Gram,  See  Hindoo,  India, 
Irau,  Kama,  Koh,  Rama,  Yam  a,  Yavana, 
Sanskritoid,  Sanscrita  vach.   Swastika,  Tope, 

SAN  SEE,  a  thieving  race  of  the  Panjab. 
In  1863,  efforts  were  made  to  reform  them  by 
inducing  them  to  undertake  agriculture. 

SANSEVIERA  ROXBURGHII,  Schuli. 
Syu.  of  Sanseviero  zeylanica,  Willd. 

SANSEVIERA  ZEYLANICA,  Thunb. 

S.  roxbuighiana,  SckvlU 
The  tree. 
Hind. 


Marool, 

Murle, 

Moor^a, 


11 


f> 


Moorghabi,  Hnrn. 

Dant  Saga,  Saga  Nar,  „ 

Singh. 


Ghaga  laga, 

The  root. 

HooTgabi  ka  gudda,  Due.  I  Marool  kalang, 
MuiooTa,  Sans.  |  Ghanga  gudda. 

The  fibre. 

Hind. 


Tax. 

Tbl. 


Hind. 


Moorghabi, 

Dant  Saga,  Saga,  Nar,  „ 
Murva,  Sans. 

Moorga  Moorgavi,   Bbno. 
liarul,  Tam. 


Marool, 

Munga,  „ 

Murle,  , , 

Moorva,  „ 

UoorraFibre,  An. -Hind. 
Bowifcring  Hemp,     Eno. 

This  grows  along  all  the  coasts  of  Southern 
Asia  ;  has  smooth  oblong-acute,  flat,' and  linear 
lanceolate,  channelled,  glaucous  leaves,  which 
are  shorter  than  the  scape  ;  the  style  as  long 


fofm  of  it  is  known  as  Kanouj-Nagari.     The   m  the  stamens,  the  bracts  equalling  the  pe- 


efaarseter  on  the  Allahabad  column  is  Deva- 
Nagari  in  traosttu,  identical  with  that  of  the 
Gaya  inscription,  and  also,  like  Mr.  Wathen's 
inscripdons  from  Gujarat  and  those  of  Ma- 
liabalipar.  The  character  of  the  Gaya  in- 
fleription,  is  known  to  be  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. A  seal  was  found  at  Aseerghar  in 
Kandeshy  engraved  with  a  Deva-Nagari, 
lesanbiing  the  Gaya  or  Gour,  approaching 
the  Allahabad.  That  on  the  Bbitari  Lat 
or  pillar  at  Ghaztpnr,  is  not  pure  Sanskrit, 
Bor  easily  intelligible ;  but  its  character  is 
the  same  as  Allahabad,  No.  2,  or  Kanouj- 
Nagari,  with  numerous  mis-spellings.  At 
the  ancient  Tillage  of  Maguta,  distriot  of 
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duucle  in  length.  It  resembles  the  Agave  in 
some  of  its  characters,  but  produces  finer  fibres, 
which  are  easily  separated  from  the  pulp,  and 
have  been  long  known  as  a  useful  material 
for  cordage,  being  soft,  silky  and  pliant  when 
well  prepared,  about  equal  to  the  Agave  fibre 
in  point  of  strength,  but  as  it  is  a  finer  material, 
it  might  be  applied  to  a  better  description  of 
manufactures.  The  plant  is  easily  propagated, 
and  yields  a  good  crop  under  cultivation.  It 
was  tried  against  Russian  hemp,  on  board 
the  Thalia,  East  Indiaman,  when  commanded 
by  Captain  Biden,  and  was  highly  approved 
of;  it  has  also  been  made  into  fine  cloth, 
thread,  twine,  rope ;  and  cords  are  made  from 
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this  fibre.  The  zonar,  the  sacred  thread  of 
the  hindoo,  was  ordei*ed  by  Menu  to  be  made 
of  the  fibre,  and  the  fine  necklace  oord,  ou 
which  hiudoos  ^triog  their  neck  oriiaments 
is  made  of  it ;  the  fibres  ai*e  com  moo  I  y  used 
to  make  bowstrings,  and  the  plaited-leaves 
form  an  excellent  soft  mat.  The  root  is 
in  a  slight  degree  warm  to  the  taste,  is 
not  of  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  is  prescribed    is  taught  and  repeated. 


SANTAL. 

the  right  hip,  for  a  brahmin  on  the  8Ui  to 
i6th  year;  for  a  Kshatiya  on  the  11th  and 
not  later  tlian  the  22nd,  and  for  a  Veaya  cn» 
the  i2th  and  not  later  than  the  24tb.  Tbitf 
constitutes  the  Dwija  or  second  birth  of  thea* 
three  races. 

Savitri  maha  namya,  at  the  time  of  or  foar 
days  after  the  Upanayana,  when  the  Grayatri 


by  the  native  Practitioners,  in  the  form  of 
electuary,  in  consumptive  cases,  and  coughs 
of  long  standing.  The  juice  of  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  plant  (which  is  the  Katukapel 
of  the  Hort.  Mai.)  is  given  to  young  children 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their  throats  of 
viscid  phlegm. — Roxb.  Fl,  Ind. ;  Voigt ;  Ung. 
Cyc. ;  M.  E,  J,  R. ;  Ains,  Mat.  Med,,  p.  88  ; 
Royle,  Fib.  Plants, 

SAN  SI,  the  sun,  dominating  the  earth  and 
heavens. 

SANSIO,  Jap.  A  middle-sized  tree  of  Ja- 
pan, with  prickles.  They  make  use  of  its 
bark  and  husks  instead  of  pepper  or  ginger, 
and  they  eat  the  pleasant  tasting  aromatic 
leaves. — Amcen.  Ex,y  p.  892  ;  Thunberg's 
History  of  Japan,  Vol,  i,  p,  115. 

SANSKARA,  Savs.  In  hinduism,  essen- 
tial rites  of  which  the  hindoo  religionist  has 
ten  or  twelve, 

Grarbhadhana,  worship  on  a  woman's  erinc- 
ing  signs  of  pregnancy,  sometimes  on  attain- 
ing maturity. 

Punsavana,  worship  on  quickening,  to  ob- 
tain a  male  child.  The  Mahrattas  perform-^ 
this  as  their 

Anavalobhana,  to  obviate  mis- carriage. 

Simantonnayana,  parting  the  hair  of  the 
head  of  a  pregnant  woman,  on  the  4th,  6th 
or  8th  month. 

Vishnubali,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  a  sacri- 
fice to  Vishnu,  on  the  7th  month. 

Jata  karma,  ceremonies  at  birth,  amongst 
others  putting  of  ghi  into  the  child's  mouth, 
with  a  golden  spoon,  before  cutting  the  navel 
string. 

Nama  karanam,  naming  the  child  on  the 
10th,  llth,  12th  or  101st  day  after  birth. 

Nishkramanam,  taking  the  child  out  of 
the  house  when  three  months  old  to  see  the 
moon  in  the  third  light  fortnight. 

Suryanilokanam,  showing  the  sun  to  the 
child  when  four  months  old. 

Annaprasana,  feeding  the  child  with  its 
first  rice,  on  6th  or  8th  month. 

Karnavedha,  boring  the  ears. 

Chudn  or  Chula  karanam,  on  the  1st  or  Srd 
year  and  not  later  than  the  5th  year,  shaving 
all  the  head  save  one  lock,  called  the  Ghuda 
or  crest. 

Upanayana,  investiture  with  the  sacrificial 
thread  which  falls  from  the  left  shoulder  to 
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Samavarrttana,  the  ceremony  on  the  Btu-* 
dent's  completion  of  his  studies  and  roturm 
home. 

Vivaha,  marriage. 

Swargarohana,  ascending  to  heaven,  fane* 
ral  ceremonies.  Of  these,  Uie  Srd,  9th,  1  \ih^\ 
14th  and  15th,  are  either  local  or  modifies^ 
tions  of  others.  Women  have  also  the  S&qs- 
kara  of  marriage. —  Wils,  Glos.  See  Yog- 
byasa. 

SANSPAUR,  HiSD.  Asparagus  racemo- 
sus. 

SANSTHAVA,  Sans.  Monastery,  a  col- 
lege. 

SANTAL.  The  Santal,  Mundah,  Bhumi 
and  Horaces,  speak  languages  nearly  identical. 
They  0(;cupy  most  of  the  British  districts  of 
Chota  Nagpore,  Singbhoom,  Manbhoom  and 
the  hilly  part  of  Bhagulpur,  (the  Rajmahal 
hills  excepted)  now  known  as  the   Santal 
pergunnahs  ;  also,  parts  of  West  Burdwan, 
Midnapore  and  Cuttack,  an  extensive  coan« 
try   west  of  Calcutta.      The  Santal   are  a 
simple,  industrious,  people,  honest  and  truth- 
ful, tractable  and  free  from  caste  prejudices. 
Their  country  is  healthy,  their  numbers  are 
increasing  and  they  are  much  sought  after 
and  prized  as  labourers,  by  the  Bengal  Indigo 
planters,  and  on  the  railways,  and  other  works 
of  Western  Bengal,  and  in  the  Assam  tea 
plantations.     These  tribes  live  apart  in  de<- 
t ached  houses  or  isolated  hamlets,  or  home- 
steads.    The   Santal    are  a   branch  of   the 
Muudah  Kol.     They  seem    to    have    sepa* 
rated  when  the  Mundah  fell  back  <hi  Chota 
Nagpore    from    the    Damudah  river,  which 
the  Sontal  call  their  sea,  and  they  preserve 
the    ashes  of   their    dead    until   an   oppor* 
tunity  occurs   of  throwing   them    into   that 
stream  or  burying  them  on  its  banks.     The 
Santal  are  now  roost  numerous  in  the  Sontal 
pergunnahs,  but  there  are  many  in  Mohnr* 
bung,  and  there  are  several  colonies  of  them 
in  the  Singbhoom  district.      They   are  an 
erratic  i*ace  ;  but,  Lieut.  Col.  Dalton  thinks 
that  they  left  their  chief  settlements  on  the 
Damudah  river,  from  having  been  pressed  by 
the  Kurmi,     The  Sontal,  Bhumij  and  Mun- 
dah tribes  have  long  been  known  to  be  inti- 
mately connected,   and  they  have  affinities 
with  the  wild  clan  of  the  Korewah  of  Slrgnjah 
and  Juspur,   the  Kheriah  tribe  of  ClK>ta 
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kid 


agpOR  aad  the  Juanga  of  the  Cuttack  tri- 

raahals.    Since  the  beginohig  of  the 

ih  century  they  have  iutruded  thera- 

into  some  of  the  Rjijroahal  districts, 

therefore  now  contain  two  populations, 

to  each  other,  but  speaking  languages 

to   be    motually    unintelligible.      The 

tal  aod   Bhamij  races  have  suffered  in 

in  consequence  of  the  human  sacrifices 

at  the  shrine  of  Kali,  as  Runkini,  but 

races  personally  do  not  much  care  for 

goddees,  at  whose  shrine  the  establish- 

t  and  ritual  are  e^^seutialiy  brahmin ieal. 

Santa!  and  Rajmahali  are  markedly  dif- 

t  ID  habits,   appearance,   manners  and 

1  characteristics,  and    on    the   Chota 

pUteao,  these  differences  are  very 

iMffked.  The  Santal  are  a  very  ugly  race,  with 

tkt  brad  nosed  features.    They  are  a  more 

pie,  mild  and  industrious  race  than  the 

Gond,  or  Khond.      Though  the 

tntaA  are  geographically  near  the  plains,  the 

Bntal  seem  to  be  more  shy  and  more  socially 

MUed  than  the  Mundah,  Bhumi  and  Ho. 

fhef  have  kept  much  to  themselves,  prefer- 

'h^  loeationa    surrounded     by  jungle    and 

IBgRgated  from  the  world,,  and  cultivate  the 

Inrer  lands  of  their  country,  but  they  have 

htkAj  taken  to  labour  for  hire. — Balton^  pp. 

154, 155,  157  ;  Mr.  Campbell,  pp,  33,  4,  5. 

8ANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS,  are  two  small 

'  kinds  on  the  westei-n  side  of  the  Philippines. 

8ANTALACEJS,  R.  Br.     The  Sanders- 

VMd  thbe  of  6  gen.,  10  species,  viz.,  2  The* 

MB ;  2  Santalum  ;  2  Osyris  ;  2  Sp8erocai7a  ; 

1  Sderopymm  ;  I  Octarillum. 

SANTALE  ROUGE,  Pr.  Saundere  wood. 

6AXTALUM  ALBUM,  Linn. ;  Roxb. 

Sakar  ?  Hi5D. 

Sandalo,  It. 

Chandan,  Mahb. 

Chandana  mara,  Malsal. 
Bua-alti,  Marauesas. 

Nasaau,  New  Uebrides. 
Turi-turi,  Oparo-Islands. 
Sandel  safed,  Pebs. 

Hia-hi,  Sandwich  Is. 

Chandana,  Sans. 

Mala-yaja,  „ 

Bhadrasri, 
Sandan, 
Bathihri, 

Nebissi,  Tanna  Islands. 
Kimeo,  Tahiti. 

Ahi,  ,, 

Chandanam,  Tam.,  Tel. 
Chandana,  „ 

Shandanam,  Tau. 

Chandanapn  ohettu,  Tjel. 
Telia  chandanam, 
Krishna       „ 
Rakta  krishna  „  „ 

menil,  Timor. 


SiHOH. 


Amboio. 
l^rti,  'Annatom   Island. 

Su^ltbiad,    "         Ab. 
dsMkaa,  Beso.,  Hihd., 
iitftUL,  Malay.  Baits. 
flub-ko,  BUBM. 

ftvpada.  Can. 

Gaiibfa  maia,  „ 

Aa-baog,  Chin. 

Taa-ttah,  „ 

Kars'Tndban.  Coch-Chin. 
Sttdsl,  DuK.,  Hind. 
^liiiiidassm. 

Q«a»«n,  „ 

QtndUwood,  Eno. 

Vbite  sandalwood. 

Ins 

TtQow 

Sudik, 

'soe, 

Btadid  saknr, 

Stodalsskar, 

Cbadaaa,  vem, 

Kstebuidaa, 

The  synonyms  of  this  plant  are  also  g^iven 
vida  sandalwood,  hnt  arranged  according  to 
tbeir  dmvation.  -  This  small,  but  very  valu- 


n 
»• 

Vb. 
Jui. 
Odz. 

_  >» 
BDfD. 


If 


it 


is  found   in   abundance  on  the  hills  which 
separate  the  Coimbatore  district  from  Mysore, 
also,  in  abundance  in  Coorg  and  Mysoi^  and 
sparingly  in  Canara.     In   the   Dekhan,    this 
tree  grows  both  in  gardens  and  the  jungles. 
It  is  usually  cut  into  billets,  and  disposed  of 
by  weight.     The  scent  is  believed  to  be  much 
modified  by  peculiarities  of  soil  and  elevation. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  agreeable   fragrance, 
is  a  preservative  against  insects,  and  is  much 
used  in  making  work  boxes,  walking  sticks, 
penholdera,  and  other  small  articles  of  fine 
ornament.    Sandalwood  is  a  favorite  cosmetic 
with  Burmese  ladies.     It  bears  a  small  black 
berry,  whitrh  if  planted  grows   without  any 
trouble.     The  wood  is  generally  brought  for 
sale  in  small  logs  seldom  exceeding  eighteen 
incht^s  in  length.     An  inferior  kind  of  sandal- 
wood is  produced  by  a  tree  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mer<?ui  province,  and  forms  an  article 
of  commerce.     The  Rakta  Chandana  is  the 
red  Sanders  wood  (Pterocarpus  santalinus). 
The  Santalum  or  Syrium  mytrifolium,  grows 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  and  Dr.  Roxburgh 
considered  it  a  strongly  marked  variety  of  the 
Malabar  sandal  tree.     The  atti-aclive  nature 
of  the  sandal  tree  is  described  in  the  sloka, 
'*  Round  the  stem    of  the   Chandana  dwell 
serpents,  on  its  top  birds,  on  its  branches 
monkeys,  on  its  flowers  bees, — so  the  riches 
of  a  good  man  are  beneficial    to  all.     There 
are    three     kinds     of    sandalwoods   known 
in  commerce,    the  white,    the  yellow,    and 
the  red.     The  latter  is  from  the  Pterocarpus 
santalinus,  Linn.,  also  called  saunder's  wood, 
or  red   sander's  wood,    but  the   white  and 
the  yellow  are  both  from  the  Santalum  album, 
a  small  or  moderate-sized  tree  which  grows 
in  both   the   Indian  peninsulas,    in  Assam, 
Cochin-China,   China    and,    as    the   various 
names  will  show,  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
the   Eastern  Archipelago  in  sonthem  India, 
it  grows  in  a  wavy   tract  from    S.  Canara 
southwards  into   Mysore  and    Coimbatore  ; 
its  wood  is  cut  into  billets  of  50  to  70  lbs., 
and   sold    by  weight   in    that   state.     It  is 
burnt  as  a  perfume,  in  houses  and  temples, 
both  in  India  and  China,    is    used    in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  hindooe  ;    is  em- 
ployed for  trunks,  almirahs,  &c.,  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  insects  ;  is  much  used  in  making 
work-boxes,  walking  sticks,  pen-holders  and 
other    small    articles  of  fine  ornament  ;  its 
powder  is  a  favourite  cosmetic  with  hindoo, 
Chinese  and  Burmese  ladies,  and  hindoos  use 
it  to  form  the  sectarian  marks  on  their  fore« 
heads  ;  it  is  much  used  among  the  Chinese 
in  cabinet  work,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
fans,  and  other  ornameatal  articles,  and  a  valu- 
able oil,  used  as  a  perfume,  is  distilled  from 


lUetrae,  tbe  white  or  true  sandalwood  tree,  I  its  wood.    The  sandalwood  trees  in  Mysore, 
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CanarR,  Coimbatore,  Salem,  and  some  iu 
North  A  root,  received  much  atteDtioa  from 
Dr.  Cleghoro,  its  spontaneous  growth  has 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  he 
thinks  it  certain  that  with  the  vigilant  super- 
vision of  local  officers  and  slight  assistance 
to  nature  in  clearing  the  heads  of  young 
plants,  which  are  often  matted  down  by 
strong  creepers,  an  addition  might  accrue 
to  the  revenue  of  these  provinces.  In  Ossoor 
and  Denkinakotta  are  sandalwood  jungles.  In 
Mysore  the  Colkur  are  employed  to  de- 
stroy the  strong  creepers  which  tend  to 
choke  the  young  plants  springing  from  seed 
dropped  in  hedgerows  by  birds.  It  is  their 
duty  also  to  cut,  annually,  all  the  ripe  trees, 
20  years  old  and  no  other,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  billets  are  properly  prepared  and 
sorted,  and  brought  into  the  sandal  godown. 
The  sandal  tree  grows  to  perfection  in  Mysore, 
Denkinakotta,  Andyar,  Col  legal,  and  Sutti- 
m unguium  and  yields  a  large  annual  revenue 
to  the  state.  It  also  thrives  well  in  some 
parts  of  Salem,  Coimbatore  and  North  Canara. 
Dr.  Gibson  (Report,  p.  162)  mentions  that  the 
sandalwood  appears  to  grow  freely  without 
any  cultivation  in  all  parts  of  the  Bombay 
Dtfccnn  and  may  be  seen  in  quantities  in  waste 
gardens,  and  even  in  some  of  their  grasf 
pi'eserves,  and  trees  may  be  seen  in  numbers 
of  the  hedges  along  the  water-courses  in 
western  Khandesh.  But,  the  northern  Bom- 
bay sandalwood  has  not  the  high  qualities  of 
that  found  in  the  more  southern  provinces. 
In  the  Dharwar  collectorate  there  are  about 
153,000  trees,  a  number  which  much  exceeds 
that  found  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  more  northern  provinces.  Sandalwood  is 
very  liable  to  the  heart-shake  which  decreases 
its  value  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  In  North 
Canara,  there  are  many  stills  for  making 
sandalwood  oil.  There  is  a  current  belief 
that  the  fragrance  of  the  wood,  depends  on 
the  local  circumstances  of  its  growth  and  that 
it  is  much  modified  by  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
elevation.  A  Chinese  merchant  mentioned 
that  the  sandalwood  growing  on  rocky  moun- 
tains cootains  the  greatest  quantity  of  oil. 
That  of  North  Canara  is  not  of  the  first  quality, 
and  Dr.  Gibson,  when  at  Hungul,  tried  the 
fresh  sandalwood  by  cutting  into  several  of 
the  ripe  trees,  and,  he  found  the  wood  very 
deficient  in  fragrance  as  compared  to  that  of 
Mysore.  There  is  a  dep6t  for  this  wood  in 
the  forests  near  Denkinakotta,  which  the  pooja- 
lies,  for  a  few  months  of  the  year,  work  very 
laboriously  and  oheaply»  felling,  cleaning, 
shaving  and  cutting  the  trees  into  billets  of  2^ 
to  3^  maunds  of  25  lbs.  each  for  one  Rupee 
and  bringing  the  same  to  the  nearest  store. 
The  sandalwood  tree  grows  slowly  and  irre- 
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gularly,  in  the  Archipelago,  where  itgenei 
attains  a  height  of  8  feet  without  branchy 
and  30  feet  with  branches  and  2  feet 
diameter.  The  heart-wood  of  the  tree,  yic 
the  oil  and  one  pound  of  the  wood  willyu 
about  2  drams.  The  wood  increases  in  fr 
grance  iu  age.  The  sandalwood  of  the  Sand 
wich  group  is  from  two  other  species  of 
same  genus,  S.  freycinetianuro  and  S.  panici 
latum  ;  but  the  name  is  also  applied  to 
wood  of  the  Exocarpus  la ti folia,  which  groi 
in  the  Percy  Islands,  Repulse  Bay,  Ca| 
Upstart,  Palm  Islands,  &c.  &c.,  though  it  is  w 
less  as  a  substitute.  In  1847  nearly  1,( 
tons  of  the  true  sandalwood,  procured  chief 
from  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  &{ 
were  exported,  from  Sydney  to  China,  wh< 
it  is  burnt  with  other  incense  in  the  temples. 
The  sandalwood  trade  in  these  islands  gives 
employment  to  about  six  small  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Sydney.  In  China,  it  realizes  about 
£30  per  ton.  The  oil  exports  from  Madrai 
ports  of  the  Chandana  nuna,  Tbl.  ;  Chundaot 
yennai,  Tam.,  amount  annually  to  about  J  00 
cwt.  Oil  of  the  seed,  or  sandal  seed  oil 
from  the  seeds  of  the  sandal- wood  tree. 
They  yield  by  expression  a  thick  and  viscid 
oil  which  is  burnt  by  the  poorer  classes 
in  lamps. — Dr.  Gibson^  Contervator*$  Re- 
ports,  1849  to  1856,  p.  162,  and  IS 57  to 
1860,  p.  58  ;  Or,  Cleghorn^s  Conservator** 
Report,  p.  41  ;  McGUlivray*s  Voyage,  Vol 
i,  pp.  97-8  ;  Z)r.  Wight ;  BenneU's  fVander^ 
ings  in  N,  S,  Wales  ;  M,  A.  J,  E.  ;  M.  E, 
J.  R. ;  Wight,  No.  94,  Travancore  263,  Mtf 
sore  I ,  Coorg  3,  MasuUpatam,  Madras^  Hort, 
Garden  75,  Cieghom,  Mysore  ;  Riddell ; 
Mason  ;  Flora  Indica,  Vol.  ii,  p.  464  ;  Hind. 
TheaU  Vol.  ii,  p.  96. 

S ANTALUM  FREYCINETIANUM,  the 
sandalwood  tree  of  the  Sandwich  Inlands, 
is  from  two  species  S.  freycinetianum  and  S. 
paniculatum.  And,  the  name  of  sandalwood  is 
also  given  to  the  wood  of  the  Exocarpus  lati* 
folia,  which  grows  in  the  Percy  Islands,  Re- 
pulse Bay,  Cape-Upstart,  Palm  Islands,  &c., 
&c.,  but  it  is  useless  as  a  substitute.  These 
grow  in  the  south  Sea  Islands,  at  Hawai,  Fiji 
and  New  Hebrides,  but  has  been  nearly 
extirpated  by  the  avidity  of  titulers. — Ben- 
netfs  Gatherings,  p,4l9. 

SANT  ALUM  M  YRTIFOLIUM  is  a  sepa- 
rate species,  or  a  strongly  marked  variety  of 
S.  album,  found  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Rajahmundiy  Circar,  and 
figured  by  him  in  Plate  2  of  his  <  Coromandel 
Plants  :'  it  is  distinguished  by  its  opposite 
lanceolate  leaves .  The  wood  is  of  little  value, 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  but  Dr.  Wallich 
says  it  is  '  certe  odoratissimum.'  Abont  200 
tons  of  sandalwood  are  annually  imported 
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Gilciitta  from  the  Malabar  coast,  and 

rt  twice  as  mach  into  Canton  from  the 

Is    of  the    Indian    Archipelago.      Dr. 

ighnessy  sajs  Santalum  mynifolium  is 

ijmoas  with  the  8.  album  of  Roxburgh's 

mdel  plants,  a  native  of  the  continent 

'India,  Timor,  &<%  ;  that  it  is  a  small   tree, 

ijellowfloweni,  in  stalked,  triHd,  azillnry 

leaves  narrow   and  oval,  and   affords 

saudai  wood  of  Malabar.     He  adds  that 

aburgfa  makes  the  Santalum  album  and  S. 

rrCifoliam,  two  distinct  species.     S.  album 

ives   iaxuriautly  in  the  Calcutta  Garden, 

flower  and  seed  nearly  the  whole  year, 

b  easily  grown  from  seed. — Eng,  Cyc, ; 

^naugknessy^  p.  632. 

ftAKTA  MARIE,  Port.    See  Poverasite. 

8ANTANG,  see  Eyan. 

84NTHA,  Hind.  Dodon»a  buimanniana. 

SANTIPORE,  a  town   of  Nuddea.      In 

iSantipore  women  are  observed,  that  light, 

form,  that  slender  and  delicate  make, 

graoefQl  shape  and  elegance  of  propor- 

aod  that  smooth,  soft  body,  which  con- 

ite  the  native  beauty  of  Bengal. — 2V.  of 

Vol.  i,  p.  22. 
SAN  TOMi;  or  Saint  Thom^  a  sea  coast 

of  Madras,  4  miles  to  the  south. 
SANUK  FATEEHA. 
8ANWAK,  Hind.     Oplismenus   frumen- 

Panicam  colonam. 
8ANWAK,  a  class  of  slaves  in  Chota 
IbglMre,  a  hereditary  slave  ;  the  Bandha 
is  a  slave  for  life,  but  whose  chil- 
are  not  slaves,  and  the  Chuta  Sanwak 
if  described  as  a  slave  for  debt  Also  in 
Gbota  Rangpor,  Ramgurh,  and  Hazaribagh, 
Ane  are  Sanwak  life-slaves,  generally  from 
As  kill  tribes. —  WilsorCs  Glossary, 
SANWAB,  Hind.    Rhazya  diffusa,  Rhazya 


8ANV1TALIA  PROCUMBENS,  a  pret- 

ff  eoopact  plant,  adapted  to  cover  a  small 

I  faleh  or  bed,  in   the  flower  garden,  colour 

I  yellow,  and  raised  from  seed. — Riddelh 

i     SANYAL    PEN,  or  Sanalk  the  spirits  of 

I  flie  departed,  amongst  the   Gond  are  wor- 

I  dupped  or  propitiated  for  a  year  after  death  • 

I  Vot  persons  of  note,   headmen  of  villages  or 

iriests  are  treated  as  gods  for  years  or  gene- 

iatk»8»  and  sacrifices  are  usually  offered  at 

their  Sdiapana  or  shrines  of  earth. 

SANTA8L  Amongst  the  rules  prescrib- 
ed  for  a  hindoo  man,  the  brahman,  the  Ksha- 
tTfi  and  the  Vesya  have  to  pass  through 
;  hat  stages  (asrama)  in  life,  the  Bralimachari 
or  religions  student ;  the  Grihashta  or  house- 
klder,  the  Yanaprastha  or  hermit,  and  the 
tkikshakaor  Sanyasi,  religious  mendicant. 
'^Wilson^s  Glossary. 
SAIiTASI.    Amongst  the  hlndoos^  a  wan- 
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dering  religious  mendicant,  generally  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Saiva  sects.  Ttie  Sanyasi  is  a 
professed  ascetic,  but  some  of  theiu  marry,  an 
instance  of  which  in  1868,  was  the  Sanyasi 
family  at  the  temple  of  Mahadeo  at  Rainapur 
near  Mominabad.  Amongst  the  Vaishnava, 
the  terms  Sanayasi  aud  Vairagi  are  in  a  great 
measure  restricted  to  peculiar  classes,  but 
amongst  the  Saiva,  all  the  sects,  except  the 
San-yogi  Atit,  are  so  far  excluded  from  the 
world,  as  not  to  admit  of  married  teachers,  a 
circumstance  not  uncommon  amongst  the  more 
refined  followers  of  Vishnu.  In  general,  the 
Bramachari  or  student,  and  the  Avadhuta  or 
Avdhauta  and  Alakhuami,  express  all  the 
Saivi  class  of  mendicants,  except  perhaps  the 
Jogi.  The  Brahmachari  or  students  are  also 
regarded  as  Sanyasi,  and  where  the  term  is 
used  in  a  definite  sense,  the  twelve  classes, 
viz ,  the  Dandi,  Brahmachari  and  ten  Das- 
nami  orders  are  implied.  Sanyasi  and  Viragi 
are  terms  applied  generally  to  all  the  erratic 
mendicants  of  the  hindoos,  of  all  religious 
ordei*s.  The  terms  signify  a  man  who  has 
abandoned  the  world  or  overcome  his  passions. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  people  distinguish 
between  a  Sanyasi  and  a  Viragi,  in  which 
case,  the  Sanyasis  imply  the  mendicant  fol- 
io wera  of  Siva,  and  the  Viragi s  those  of 
Vishnu.  The  distinction  thus  made  requiras 
a  peculiar  exception,  for  besides  the  indiscri- 
minate application  of  the  teim  Sanyasi  to  the 
Vaishnava,  as  well  as  other  mendicants,  there 
is  a  peculiar  class  of  them  to  whom  it  really 
pertains,  these  are  the  Tridandi  or  Tridandi 
Sanyasi.  These  are  such  members  of  the 
Ramanuja  or  Sri  Vaishnava  sect  as  have  passed 
through  the  two  firat  states  of  the  Brahma- 
nical  order  and  entered  that  of  the  Sanyasi  or 
the  ascetic  life.  Their  practices  are  in  some 
other  respects  peculiar  :  they  never  touch 
metals  nor  fire,  and  subsist  upon  food  obtained 
as  alms  from  the  family  of  Brahmins  of  the 
Sri  Vaishnava  faith  alone.  They  are  of  a 
less  erratic  disposition  than  most  other  men- 
dicants, and  are  rarely  met  with  in  Upper 
India,  but  are  found  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  of  high  character,  in  the  south.  In  their 
general  practices,  their  religious  worship  and 
philosophical  tenets,  they  confoim  to  the 
institutes  and  doctrines  of  Ramanuja. —  fFiU 
son^  Hindoo  Sects.  See  Dandi,  Hindoo, 
Mendicants,  Siva. 

SANYOGI,  a  married  mendicant  ;  Vivogi 
or  Byogi,  an  ascetic  mendicant. 

SAN-YGGI  ATIT,  see  Sanyasi. 

SAOO-HULDEE,  Hind.,  a  ceremony. 

SAORI,  Guz.     Hystriz  leucura,  Sykes. 

SAOURI  NUTS,  see  Suwarrow  Nuts, 
Caryocar. 

SAPADAS,  ako  Alya,  Malay.    Gmger. 
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SAPAN  WOOD.     Cffisalpiuia  sapan. 


AVB. 

GHiN. 


Lolan, 

Su-fang-mu, 

Su-muA,  ,, 

Puttung,  Guz.,.HiND. 

Bukkum,  „ 

Sachang,  Jav. 


Sapang, 
Samya,  Roro, 
Patonga, 
Isiapungum, 

tunghy, 
Sibukas, 


Malay. 

MOLUC. 

Sans- 

also     Vut. 

Tam. 

Tagala. 

The  product  of  Caesalpiuia  sapan,  a  thoruy 
tree  indigenous  to  Siam,  Pes?u,  the   Philip- 
pine   Islands,   Tenasserim,   Bengal,   Ceylon, 
throughout  the  Archipelago  and  the  South  of 
India.     Sapan  wood  is  imported  into  Bombay 
from  Siam,   and   Singapore ;  and  an  inferior 
description,    in    small   quantities,   from   the 
Malabar  Coast.     The  former  kinds  are  occa- 
sionally re-exported  to  London.    Sapan  wood 
is  an  ai'ticle  of  considerabJe  commerce  in  the 
East.     In  J  842  as  much  as    78,000    cwts. 
were  shipped   from   Ceylon,  but  the  export 
from    thence    has  decreased.      This  island, 
however,   ships  dye-woods   annually  to  the 
amount    of  £2,000.      A    large  quantity    is 
exported  from  Siam  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands ;  as  much  as  200,000  piculs  annually 
from    the  former,  and  23,000  piculs   from 
Manila.     3,524    piculs  were    shipped    from 
Singapore  in  1851,  and  4,074  piculs  in  1852. 
The  picul  is  about  one  cwt.  and  a  quarter.     It 
forms  a  large  export  from  Ceylon  :  the  ship- 
ments from  thence  were,  in  1842,  77,694  cwt. ; 
in  1843, 1,692 ; in  J844, 2,592  j  in  1845,2,854. 
In  1 837,    23,695   piculs   of  sapan  wood,  and 
2,266  piculs  of  roots  of  ditto  were  shipped, 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1843,  22,326 
piculs  were  exported  from  Manila  ;  a  large 
portion  of  this  comes  to  Europe,    but  some 
goes  to  China,  the  United  States,  Singapore, 
&c.     15,500  piculs  were  shipped  from  Manila 
in  1844,  5,250  ditto  in  1845  ;  and  1,210  tons 
in  1850.     About  3,000  piculs  of  sapan  wood 
and  the  same  quantity  of  other  dyestuffa  are 
annually  imported  into  Shanghae.     The  price 
of  straight  sappau  wood  at  Shanghae  was 
thirty  dollars  per  picul.    In  Calcutta,  in  June 
1850,  4,000  piculs   of  the  root    of   Manila 
sapan  wood  sold  freely  at  about  7*.   6d.  per 
factory  maund,  Siam,  ditto  6s.  75  tons  were 
imported  into  Liverpool  in   1849:  and  120 
tons  in  1850,  from  CAlcutta.     The  imports  of 
Bapan  wood  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850 
amounted  to  3,670  tons,  worth  £8  to  £12  the 
ton,  and  this  continued  the  price  in  January 
1853.     One   Liverpool   house  imported  600 
tons  of  dye-woods  in  a  single  year,  worth 
£9,000. 


Dyewoods  imported  in  18M. 

rona. 

Logwood 32,930 

Fustic 9,808 

Nicaragua 7,909 

Barwood •....  1,896 

Sapan 3,670 
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..  1,771 
..  112 
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Green  Ebony,  and  Co- 

cuswood 1,457  ...      — 

Bed  Sanders 656  ...      — 

Camwood 416  ...       — 

Brazil  and  Brazillito..        309    ..       — 
The   aununl    consumption   of  heavy  <i^ 
woods   in    Britian    in    dyeing   cotton,  Mm 
woollen  and  silk  goods,  &a,  exceeds  in  wei| 
51,000  l^ns.    In  1850,  Great  Britain  impo 
ed   3,670  tons  of  sapan  wood  valued  at  i 
to  £12  per  ton,  duty  free.     Sapan  wood, 
imported  in  pieces  like  Brazil-wood,  to  whM 
for  the  purposes  of  dyeing,  it  is  greatly  in^ 
rior,  it  is  generally  too  unsound  to  be  oaal 
for  turning.     At  the  Madras  Ezhibitioiii 
1855,  specimens  were  exhibited  in  billets  m 
chips  from  Tanjore,   Travancore,   Goa  m 
Cuddapah.     A   red   dye  is  made    from    i 
aqueous  extract  of  the  chips  of  this  wo« 
but  it  is  not  reported  to  be  a  fast  colour,  m 
is  principally  used  for  common  and  diet 
cloths.     It  is  precipitated  dark  brown  wi 
iron,  and  red  with  alum.     A  decoction  of  ti 
wood  is  used  by  calico  printers  as  a  red  dyj 
the   wood   contains   much  gallic  and  tana 
acids  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  Iq 
wood,    though    weaker.     In    the  valley   4 
the   Tenasserim,   between   the    latitudes  < 
Tavoy  city  and   the   mouth  of  the   Tm 
river,  the  hills  that  border  the  valley  on  di 
eastern  side  abound  in  sapan-wood.  Considoi 
able  quantities  are  exported  every  year  froi 
Mergui,  and  that  province  is  usually  suppoM 
to  contain  the  tree,  though  it  is  really  witU 
the  province  of  Tavoy  ;  but  the  facility  i 
water  communication  from   the  interior  t 
Mergui,  makes  that  the  only  port  to  whid 
the  wood  is  conveyed.     This  narrow  localit 
is   the  only  one  in  the  Province  in  whid 
the   tree   is   found.     The  tree  has  a  mod 
wider  range,  the  Karens  say,  on  the  Meioai 
side  of  the  mountain  in  Siam.     More  thai 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been  ex 
ported  from  Mergui  during  some  years  be 
tween    1830  and    1840 ;    but  latterly    tb 
forests  have  not  been  so  productive.     Sapan 
wood,  is  abundant  in  the  island  of  Sam 
bawa,   and   in   the  Provinces    of  Loilo    ii 
Panay  and  Pangasinan  in  the  great  islad 
of  Luzon.    In  1850,  there  wei*e  exported 
chiefly  to  Europe  and  America,  no  less  thai 
11,000  tons  of  this  article  from  the  port  <ii 
Manilla.  It  has,  like  many  indigenous  producti 
a  distinct  name  in  the  different   languages, 
the  only  agreement,  and  this  not  perfect,  be- 
ing between  the  Malay  and  the  Javanese,  io 
the  first  of  which  it  is  called  sapang,  the 
origin  of  the  European  commercial  and  scien- 
tific names,  and  in  Javanese  Bachang.    Io 
one  language  of  the  true  Moluccas  we  have 
it  as  samya,  and  in  another  as  rgro^  while  in 
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AmlMfnege  it  is  lolan,  aud  id  the  Tagala  of 
thePlilippinessibiiluus.  It  seems  probable, 
howvTtf,  that  the  Oaefialpinias  which  produce 
dttdfe-wood  of  countries  which  exteudfrom 
Ife  dih  d^ree  of  South  to  the  1 9th  of  North 

ilade,  maj  be  a  distinct  species.  The 
wood    of  Luzon    is  bj  from    4Q  to 

per  cent  more  valuable  than  that  of  Siam, 
16,  yields  hj  so  much  more  of  colouring 
In  this  respect  all  the  Asiatic 
Ipioifts  rank  far  below  those  of  Brazil. 
I^Mm-wood,  is  largely  exported  from  Madras 
bCtlcntta.  For  mtmy  years  past,  a  trade  in 
Mu-wood  from  Mergui  to  Decca  has  been 
Imeoted  by  the  native  boats,  the  article 
llag  obtained  from  the  sapan-wood  foi*est8 
^^ngnear  the  frontier  hills,  from  the  eastern 
iAt  of  which  large  supplies  are  annually 
iBptrted  through  Bangkok  into  Singapore. 
ill  is  also  found  throughout  the  valley  of 
\1b  Great  Tenasserim  river,  and  is  said  by 

SKareos  to  be  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of 
bead  waters  of  the   *  Hoin   bwai,'  and 
|*I^De,'  ia  isolated  patches,  but  generally 
teibitted  throughout  the  whole  provinces. 
fcSiam  it  sells  at  5«.  6d,  per  133  lbs.    In  the 
niiippHie  islands   at  9s,  5d.  per  133^^  lbs. 
Sbe  sapan-wood  is  the  log-wood  of  the  Archi- 
friigQ,  whence  it  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
jtiitts  to  Europe,  where  it  is  employed  as  a 
nidye.    In  China  its  decoction  is  used  us  a 
^  and  as  a  staining  material.     The  tree 
fows  abundantly  in  the  western,  southern 
iiieeotral  provinces  of  Ceylon.     It  is  fit  for 
■tlifig  when  about  five  years  old,  at  which 
j^  it  attains  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
«  exports  from  Ceylon  have  been  for  the 
■•  few  years  about  6,000  cwts.  annually. — 
f^dher ;  Simmond's  Diet.  ;  Tredgold  ;  Af. 
^••f  1855  ;  Mason  ;  Crawfurd^s  Dictionary y 
h^^;  Poole,  Statistics  of  Commerce, 

SAPANG,  Malay.  Sapan-wood,  Cassal- 
P««apan,  Linn,  ;  Roxb. ;  W,  fr  A, 
.  SAP  ATA  CHEDDY,  Tam.  Hibiscus  rosa 
JJ^Dsis,  JAnn ,  also  pronounced  Sapata  cherri, 
T«n  Sapatapu,  Tam.,  the  flower,  and  Sa- 
l»h  chert,  Tam.,  the  plant  of  Hibiscus  rosa 
■■PDsi?,  Linn. 

8APEC,  Jap.  A  cash,  about  the  5,200th 
««  dollar,  Hodgson's  Nagasaki,  p.  132. 

8aPEB[,  a  Tartar  money  of  account,  equal 
^  about  bd.  sterling.— Simmow^f*  Diet.    See 

o«peck. 

oAPFAU,  Hind.     Delphinium  brunoni- 

IBOQ. 

SAP-GREEN. 


Uh-klM. 


Chin.  I  Luli'kan, 


Chin. 


•  n?!*  ^^^•^^iftil  and  permanent  dye-stuff,  is, 
^Chinj,  the  product,  in  great  part,  of  the 
««ntta3  iofecUwius.  It  is  made  in  Shan- 
H  Htt-peh,  Cheh-kiang.    That  of  Hankow 

lar  s 


is  expensive  and  is  sold  in  the  form  of  thin, 
dry,  bluish  scales  which  when  rubbed  up  pro- 
duce a  hluish  green  pigment,  used  to  colour 
shark  skin  for  covering  spectacle  cases.  It 
has  the  purgative  properties  of  the  buckthorn 
in  the  crude  state  and  makes  excellent  mark- 
ing ink  when  mixed  with  lunar  caustic. 
Lime  is  present  in  the  sap-green  of  China, 
as  it  is  added  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid 
which  is  apt  to  form  in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
syrup  of  buckthorn. — Smith,  Mat.  Med.  of 
China, 

SAFHARA,  ft  palanquin  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  Nambi  brahmans,  Taylor* 

SAPHIR,  Fr.     Sapphire. 

8APHURA  KUMRA,  Beno.  Cucurbita 
maxima,  Dtuh. 

SAPHT,  Egypt.  Hyosciamus  niger,  Linn* 

SAPI,  Malay.  A  wild  breed  of  the  genus 
Bos.  The  Sapt  has  much  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  Bali  cattle,  but  has  not  the 
white  patch  on  the  buttock  ;  the  horns  are 
small,  curved  inward,  white,  tipped  with 
black  ;  the  forehead  is  flat  with  a  tuft  of  long 
hair  on  it,  particularly  on  the  bulls  ;  the  back 
is  curved,  the  highest  point  being  about  the 
centre  ;  the  spines  of  the  vertebra  are  usual- 
ly long  ;  the  total  height  of  an  animal  killed, 
from  foot  to  spines  of  dorsal  vertebra,  was  six 
feet  two  inches ;  the  hair  was  smooth  and 
silky,  of  a  brown  colour,  except  on  the  feet 
which  were  of  a  dirty  white,  a  mane  about 
two  inches  long  ruos  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine.  There  is  no  dewlap.  The  fibre  of 
the  flesh  is  fine,  well  mixed  with  fat,  a  most 
delicious  meet  for  flavour,  tenderness  and 
juiciness  that  ever  could  be  tasted.  The  other 
species  of  wild  cattle  is  the  Saladang.  A 
Malay  guide  luchi  Basow  stated  that  the  meat 
was  coarser  than  the  buflalo  and  not '  good 
eating,  but  that  the  animal  was  much  larger 
than  the  Sapi,  some  of  the  bulls  growing  to 
seven  "  asta  or  cubits."  This  is  the  moderate 
height  of  10^  feet. — Journ.  of  the  Indian 
Archip,,  VoL  vi,  Nos.  v  and  vi,  May  and 
June  1850,  p.  355. 

SAPINDACE^,  Juss.,  the  Soap  tribe  of 
plants  or  Soap-Worts,  a  natural  order  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  calycose  group  of 
Polypetalous  exogens.  It  consists  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  rarely  herbaceous  plants,  with  erect 
or  climbing  stems,  with  alternate  often  com- 
pound leaves,  rarely  simple,  with  or  without 
stipules,  aud  often  mai'ked  with  lines  or  pellu- 
cid dots.  Their  inflorescence  is  racemose  or 
paniculate,  with  small  white  or  rose-colourad, 
rarely  yellow,  flowers,  which  are  seldom  barren 
or  hermaphrodite.  The  calyx  consists  of  4-5 
sepals,  slightly  cohering  at  the  base.  The 
petals  are  the  same  in  number  as  the  sepals, 
one  being  occasionally  abortive.    They  are 
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ia  general  furnished  with  a  petal-like  scale, 
hut  are  sometimes  naked.  Thej  have  a 
fleshy  glandular  disc  occasionally  occupying 
the  base  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens  are  defi- 
nite, about  twice  the  number  of  the  sepals. 
The  filaments  are  free  or  slightly  connate,  the 
anthers  2-celled,  the  ovary  S-celled,  rarely 
2-4-celled,  the  cells  containing  1-2-3  ovules. 
Style  undivided,  or  more  or  less  deeply  2-  or 
3 -cleft.  The  seeds  have  usually  an  aril,  are 
without  albumen,  and  have  a  curved  or  spirally 
twisted  embryo.  The  order  contains  43 
genera,  150  species  of  which  inhabit  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico  and  South  America,  1  in  North 
America,  2  in  Bengal,  4  in  Guinea,  10  in 
South  Africa  ;  1  in  Madagascar  ;  9  in  Bour- 
bon and  Mauritius  ;  t50  in  the  East  Indies  ;  2 
in  Japan  ;  4  in  China  ;  2  in  Timor ;  and 
about  10  in  New  Holland.  The  East  Indies 
genera  and  species  may  be  th as  shown  : 
Cardiospermum  halicacabum,  X.,  all  India. 

canesceiiB,  WcUL,  Burmah. 
Sioja  sangiiinaria,  Buck,,  Goalpara,  Sylhet  Ava. 
SchmideUa  serraia,  DC,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal 

aporetica,  R03A.,  Sylhet. 

glabra/i2oac&.,  Chittagong. 

villosa,  ^ight,  Chittagong. 

dentata,  Wcdl.,  Assam. 
SapinduB  sapinaria,  L.,  West  Indies. 

laurifoliiiSy  Vahl.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

emarginatus,  VaM.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

detergens,  Roxb^  Bengal. 

rubiginoBus,  Roxb.,  both  peninsulas  of  India. 

polyphyllus,  Roxb.,  Pegu. 

undulatus,  Wall.,  ? 

acuminatus,  Wall.,  Nepal,  Himalayan  yalleys. 

fruticosuB,  Rca^.,  Moluccas. 

danura,  Roxb.,  Sunderbuns. 

angustifolius,  WaU.,  Khassya. 
Cupania  canescens,  Pera.,  Circars,  Kandalla. 

loQvis,  Pert.,  Bourbon,  Mauritius. 

rozburghii,  Wight,  Sylhet. 

sapida,  Camhesa,  Guinea,  cultivated  in  India. 

madagascarensis,  O.  Don.,  cultivated. 

alternifolia,  Wilide,  Mauritius. 
Harpulia  cupanioides,  Roxb.,  Chittagong. 
Baccaurea  pierardi,  Buck.,  Tippera,  Burmah,  Cochin- 
China. 

dulcis,  Wall.,  Penang,  Sumatra. 
Nephelium  lichi,  W.  &  A.,  China,  cultivated  in  India. 

ramosum,  W.  ds  A,,  Sylhet. 

lappaceum.  L.,  Rambutan,  N.  E.  Archipelago. 

longan,    Gambeu,  China,    CochiU'China,    both 
Peninsulas  of  India,  Khassya. 

rubrum,  Wight,  Sylhet. 

▼erticillatum,  WaU.,  Moluccas. 
Schleichera  trijuga,  Willde,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Melioocca  bijuga,  Linn.,  Jamaica,  East  Indies. 
Kolreutera  paniculata,  Laxm.,  China. 
Cossignia  bourbonica,  DC,  Bourbon. 
Dordonsa  bunnannia,  DC,  Peninsula  of  India. 

dioeca,  Roxb.,  Hindustan. 
One  genus  is  found  in  Australia,  Dodonea. 
This  order  is  closely  allied  to  Aceracea, 
from  which  they  only  differ  in  their  alternate 
leaves  and  petals.  The  number  of  their 
stamens  8,  with  5  unequal  sepals,  point  out  a 
relation  with  Polygalaceae.  Their  climbing 
habit    and    tendency    to    produce    tendrils 
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give  them  a  remote  relation  to  Vitv- 
cee.  In  this  order,  although  the  leaves, 
branches,  and  other  organs  act  in  a  deleteri- 
ous manner,  yet  their  fruit  and  seeds  are  eat- 
able and  wholesome.  The  Litchi  and  the 
Longan,  favourite  fruits  in  China,  are  pi^o* 
duced  by  the  genus  Euphoria  ;  these  fruita 
are  sweet,  with  a  subCacid  flavour  ;  thej 
are  considered  a  great  luxury  in  China,  aud 
are  sent  at  a  great  expense  from  tlie  provinces 
of  Fokien  and  Quan-Tong,  where  they  grow^ 
to  Peking,  for  the  consumption  of  the  emperor. 
Several  other  genera  bear  fruits  which  are 
very  delicious,  and  are  eaten  in  Japan  and 
Brazil.  Sapindus  is  remarkable  for  beai'ing 
a  pulpy  fruit,  the  outer  part  of  which  has 
been  used,  on  account  of  its  detergent  pro- 
perties, as  a  soap.  Some  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  also  produce  eatable  fruits.  Paa- 
liuia  is  another  genus  which  has  poisonous 
properties  residing  in  the  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  whilst  the  fruits  are  eat- 
able. The  whole  of  the  order  partakes  more 
or  less  of  these  properties.  In  China,  the 
seeds  of  a  Sapindus,  besides  their  value  io 
cleansing,  are  worn  as  beads  '*  because,''  eaj 
the  budhists,  "all  demons  are  afraid  of  the 
wood,"  one  native  name  means  preventative 
of  evil.  Euphoria  li-chi,  is  one  of  the  moat 
delicious  and  delicate-flavoured  fruits  of  the 
east,  and  though  a  native  of  China,  succeeds 
well  iu  most  parts  of  India,  as  it  does  so  in 
Euphoria  longan  and  Nephelium,  tlie  Karo- 
bootan  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  yield 
edible  fruits  ;  as  well  as  Euphoria  rimosa  and 
rubra,  both  inhabitants  of  the  Sylhet  district, 
which  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  that  dis- 
trict ;  so  are  those  of  Melioocca  tr^uga,  called 
even  in  the  distant  parts  of  India  where  this 
tree  is  indigenous,  kusoornbha  and  gusuin, 
aud  where,  as  in  the  Doon  in  April,  it  maj 
be  readily  recognised  at  a  distance  by  tlie 
red  colour  of  its  young  leaves.  All  its  parts 
of  fructification  are  liable  to  considerable 
variation.  The  pulpy  sub-acid  aril,  as  Dr. 
Roxburgh  remarks,  forms  a  grateful  frait ; 
the  wood  is  hard  and  used  as  timber. 
SchmideUa  serrata,  of  which  the  root  is  said 
to  be  astringent,  yields  also  an  edible  fruit. 
The  wood  of  several  species  is  close-grained 
and  hard,  and  forms  valuable  timber,  as  of 
Sapindus  rubiginous,  and  of  Euphoria  longan 
and  li-chi  ;  the  latter  also  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  trees.  The  edible  frait  of  the 
Indian  and  Malayan  species  of  Pierardia,  (?• 
sativa  and  dulcis),  a  genus  referred  by  M, 
Blurae  to  Euphorbiaceae,  is  known.  The  lat- 
ter, Dr.  Jack  is  of  opinion,  consists  of  two 
varieties  ;  the  Bambeh,  of  which  Mr.  Marsdea 
has  given  a  figure  in  his  history  of  Sumatra, 
(PL  yi,  p.  101,)  belonging  to  the  peninsula  of 
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■liMCi,  but  Dnknown  at  Bencoolen ;  while 
ibClioo[n,from  which  Dr.  Jack  has  described 
Aeipeeies,  is  abundant  at  the  latter  place,  but 
raslfoQnd  in  the  former.  To  this  genus  is 
Wtu\j  allied  a  Dr.  Jack  states,  (Lin.  Trans. 
ST,  p.  118)  is  Hjdnocarpas,  of  which  the 
iiij  species  H.  malajanus,  yields  the  Tampui, 

Kit  nmking  in  point  of  taste  and  flavour 
with  the  Lanseh,  This,  belonging  to  the 
jMHuLansiam  of  Jack  (1.  c.  p.  115)  is  close* 
j^  allied  to  Milnea  of  Roxburgh,  also  yielding 
li  edible  fruit,  and  both  belonging  to  the 
Hciiicec,  and  in  many  respects  resembling 
fienrdia,  and  showing  the  connection  between 
'As  two  families.  Several  species  furnish 
mk\  timbers,  and  edible  fruits. — Royle^ 
laA,  Voigt. ;  Eng.  Cye.  ;  Williams'  Midd. 
Kagi  p.  286. 

SAPINDUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
bI  order  Sapindaceae,  names  derived  from 
iipo  indicns  or  Indian  soap,  the  berries  of 
-ami  of  the  species  being  employed  as  a 
ttUdtote  for  soap.  In  America,  the  S.  sapo- 
im,  in  Java,  S.  rarak,  yi  India,  S.  acumi- 
Mas,  S.  lanrifolius,  and  S.  emarginatus,  and 
&(iete^ens(the  last,  according  to  Dr.  Rox- 
Ir]^,  nearty  allied  to  S.  saponaria),  are  all 
ind  for  the  purposes  of  soap  ;  owing,  it  is 
OT  aieertained,  to  the  presence  of  the  vege- 
,  tiUe  principle  called  saponiue.  This  has 
keo  traced  in  many  other  vegetables,  which 
Jiafe  the  property  of  forming  a  lather  with 
viter.  Some  of  this  genus,  as  Sapindns 
^Kokottts  and  S.  senegalensis,  yield  edible 
hit.  Sapindus  laurifolia,  Boxb,f  is  a  stout, 
ncj  shady  tree,  of  Tarious  parts  of  India  : 
liiqoamosas,  ^.  is  a  native  of  the  Malay 
•Afdiipelago  and  of  the  island  of  Nassaulaut. 
&  lQD|:ifolla  and  S.  fruticosus,  i2.,  and  S.  ser- 
^£.  are  trees  of  die  Moluccas. — Willde  ; 
^///.  Him.  Bot^  p.  138. 

SAPINDUS,  Species. 

^  jvee,  Cah.  |  Khete,  Mahb. 

Tbifl  is  common  in  Canara  and  Sunda,  in 

^  iivines  below,  but  is  not  common  on  the 

hi^lan^  of  Canara  :  its  wood  is  not  used  in 

^  arts,  but  for   building    purposes,  is  of 

«»efige  quality. —Z>r.  Gibson. 

SAPINDUS,  Species. 

Tsheikkhyee,  BuRV. 
'Hiis  species  is  found  on  the  hills,  and  in 
tbe  forest  skirting  them  in  British  Buimah 
wiiere  the  wood  is  prized  for  house  posts, 
ploughs,  &c.  Its  color  is  grey,  with  a  beauti- 
My  mottled  grain.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
^  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil 
Ae  avenge  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
("vich,  is  40  feet,  and  average  girth  measured 
•^  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is  6  feet — JJr, 
*««<?if,  Col.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

8APINDUS,  Species 

Chitrs,  Hnro. 
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APINDUS  EMARGINATUS, 

Not  uncommon  in  Murree  and  Hazara. 

SAPINDUS  ACUMINATUS,  WaUeh, 
Boyle.  A  tree  of  the  valleys  of  the  Hima- 
laya, of  Nepaul  and  the  Khassya  mountains, 
VoigL 

SAPINDUS  ACUTA,  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
Sapindus  laurifolius,  Vahl. 

SAPINDUS  DETERGENS,  Roxb. 


Do  dan, 
Ritha, 
Aritha, 
Uaritha 


HlNl). 


I* 
•I 


ft 


Soap  nut  tree, 

„    berry 
Arithta, 


»i 


Eno. 
Sans. 


A  small  but  handsome  tree  ;  berries  used 
for  washing  woollens  and  silks,  also  for  the 
hair  of  the  head.  It  forms  a  soapy  admixture 
with  water.  In  medicine,  applied  externaDy  to 
pimples  and  abscesses,  internally  in  cases  of 
headache,  also  in  epilepsy,  and  as  an  expecto- 
rant ;  if  pouuded  and  thrown  into  water  it 
destroys  fish.  It  is  also  recommended  as  an 
expectorant  and  for  the  cure  of  chlorosis, 
also  to  stop  epileptic  fits  by  placing  its 
powder  in  the  mouth. — Roxb.  ii,  280  ;  Voigtf 
p.  94  ;  Lt.  CoL  Lake  ;  Dr.  J.  L,  Stewart  ; 
Powell  Hand-book,  Vol.  1,  p.  330. 

SAPINDUS  EMARGINATUS,  Vahl. 
Roxb.  ;   f^.  and  A. ;  III.  Graham. 

The  Tree. 


Bnroritha,  BiKO. 

Thalymarathu,  Can. 

Soa p  nut  tree,  Eno. 

Riti-ka-jhar,  HiKD. 

Areeta,  Mahb. 

Barak,  HalaT. 

Penela,  Singh. 


Penela-^,  Singh* 

Puvandi,  Tam* 

PounangH, 
Pucha-cotta-maram, 


»» 


Soap  nut  wood, 
Kunkudu  wood,ANa.-TL. 

The  Nut. 


Kunkudu, 

Kunkudu-karra, 

Kuukuda-chettu, 

The  "Wood. 

Eno.  I  Eankadu  karra, 


»• 


Tbl. 


9> 

*9 


Bitah, 
Bishta, 
Soap  nut, 
Soap  berry, 
Ritni-ki-binj, 
Bindake, 
Rarak, 
Arishta, 


DUK. 

t* 
Eng. 

Hind. 

Malay. 
Sans. 


Phenela, 

Pheenile, 

Ponnang-oottal, 

Mani-pungam-kai, 

Puvandi-kotti, 

Kunkuda-kaya, 

Eumati-ghensalu, 


Tel. 


Sans. 
Tav. 

»♦ 
Tkl. 


The  Oil. 


Eng. 


Soap-nut-oil, 
Poonga-oil 
Rithay-ka-tel, 
Puvandi-cottay-ycnnai.T. 


Hind. 


Poongam  •kai-yennai.TAM« 
Pungumyennai,  „ 

Kunoudu-nuna,        Tel. 


This  handsome  tree  grows  in  the  peninsula 
of  India,  and  in  Bengal ;  it  is  met  with  in 
the  villages,  its  fruit  is  sold  in  all  bazars  as 
a  detergent,  and  in  many  cases  yields  a  more 
profitable  return  than  any  other  fruit  tree. 
The  wood  is  white,  and  Dr.  Gibson  had  seen 
it  used  only  for  fuel,  but  Captain  Beddome 
describes  it  as  a  yellowish,  prettily  grained 
wood  and  adds  that  it  is  tolerably  hard.  Its 
semi-solid  oil,extractedfrom  the  kerael,  is  used 
medicinally.  Its  cost  prevents  its  general  use. 
When  the  soap  nut  is  mixed  with  water  it 
froths  like  soap^  and  is  used  instead  of  that 
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substance  for  washing  woollens,  silks  and 
hair.  Dr.  Sherwood  has  mentioned  that  the 
seeds  pounded  with  water  often  put  an  end 
to  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  a  small  quantity 
being  introduced  into  the  patient's  mouth. 
Another  species,  the  S .  saponaria,  has  been  used 
in  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis,  in 
the  form  of  the  tincture  or  extract  of  the 
soapy  matter  of  the  capsule.  The  nuts  them- 
selves are  exceedingly  hard  and  tough,  and 
as  they  take  a  fine  polish  are  employed  for 
necklaces  and  beads.  The  kernels  of  the 
small  black  nuts  of  the  S.  saponaria  are  eaten 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  deemed  as  palatable 
as  the  hazel  nut  or  almond.  The  roots  as 
well  as  the  capsules  are  used  in  washing,  but 
it  is  stated  that  the  fabric  washed  is  rapidly 
corroded  ;  this  however  requires  confirma- 
tion. Wight  suspects  the  Poochay  cottay 
marum,  to  be  the  same  as  S.  detergens, 
JRoxb.  The  fruit  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  indicated  by  the  characteristic  native 
name.  His  S.  emagiuatus  may  be  a  different 
plant  as  the  fruit  does  not  correspond.  Mr. 
Mclvor  says,  the  wood  is  elastic,  strong  and 
durable,  common  in  Wynaad. — Drs,  Boxb,^ 
Wight^  Gibson^  Gleghorn  ;  O'Shaughnessy, 
p.  241  ;  Captain  Beddome  ;  Edye^  Forests 
of  Malabar  and  Canara  ;  Jf  .  k.  J,  R.  ; 
Mclvor,  M.  E.  of  1S57. 

SAPINDUS  FRUTICOSUS,  Roxh.  A 
shrub,  native  of  the  Moluccas,  with  pretty, 
rose  coloured,  small,  flowers,  in  racemes  in 
March,  and  fruiting  in  May.  Introduced 
into  the  Dekhan  from  the  Moluccas. —  Voigt ; 
Bidden. 

SAPINDUS  LAURIFOLIUS,  VahL 

SapinduB  acuta,  Roxb,  \  S.  trifoliata,  Linn.fEheede, 
Puriniji,  Maleal.  |  tlrinji,  Malbal. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India 
where  its  fruit  and  leaves  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. Its  berries  are  saponaceous  and  used 
by  all. 

SAPINDUS  RUBIGINOSUS,  Eoxb.  W. 
^  A.y  Willde. 

S.  frazinif olia,  DC,    |  Moulvisia  rubiginosa,  O.  Don. 


BURM. 

Eno. 

Hind. 

Tah. 


Iflakarasi  manu, 
Ishi-raahi, 
Undurugu  manU) 


Tel. 


»» 
»• 


Hseikkyi, 
Rustj  soap  nut, 
Bithi-ka-jhar, 
Mani  pungnm, 

This  tree  grows  in  both  the  peninsulas  of 
India,  it  is  a  large  timber  tree  in  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  of  the  Circars,  it  is  found, 
though  not  very  plentiful,  in  the  Pegu  district, 
where  it  attains  a  girth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
growing  tall  in  proportion  and  straight. 
Its  wood  is  white  coloured,  large,  straight, 
strong  and  durable,  and  useful  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  When  dry  it  has  some- 
thing the  appearance  of  teak,  but,  towards  the 
centre  it  is  chocolate  coloured.  Its  Tamil 
name  is  derived  from  the  quantities  of  silez 
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or  sand  it  contains,  particularly  near  the  bark, 
and  which  injures  tools  used  in  working  it — 
Voigt ;  Hort.  Cal.  Cat. ;  Mr.  Rhode's  MSS,; 
Dr.  McClelland,  Flor.  Andh. ;  Roxb.,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  283  ;  Ains.  Mat.  Med  ,  p.  213. 
SAPINDUS  SAPONARIA.  ? 

Aritha;  Kitha,  Hind.  |  Soap  nut.  Eli& 

The  dried  berries  are  brought  to  Ajmero 
from  Kotah,  Malwa  and  Mewar,  they  are  not 
used  in  medicine  ;  but  are  much  employed 
in  dyeing,  and  as  a  detergent :  eight  seei's 
are  sold  for  the  rupee. — Gen.  Med.  Top^ 
p.  122. 

SAPINDUS     TRIFOLIATA,      iiniL, 
Rheede,  Syn  of  Sapiudus  laurifolius,    VahL 

SAPINDUS  UNIJUGUS,  Thw.  A  large 
tree,  in  the  Hewahette  district  of  Ceylon,  at 
an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  Wood 
not  'known. —  Thto.  En,  pi.  Zeyl.,  p.  56. 

SAPISTAN,  Hind.     Cordia  myxa. 

SAPIIJM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Euphorbiacese.  The 
flowers  are  monoecious,  the  calyx  bifid  and  3- 
toothed,  the  style  trifid,  and  the  capsule  3- 
coccous.  Wight  gives  Sapium  baccatnm, 
S.  Indicnm.  S.  baccatum  is  a  tree  of  Assam, 
with  minute  greenish  lowers. — Roxb.  ;  Eng, 
Cyc.  ;  W.  Ic.  ;    Voigt. 

SAPIUM  INDICUM,  Willd.,  Roxb.,  W.Ic. 

Huruga,  Beno.  I  Kirri  nakooloo  Gass, 

Benjieri,  Maleal.  [  SiircH. 

A  small  tree  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon, 
the  Coromandel  coast,  south  Konkun,  the 
Sunderbuns  and  Assam,  with  minute  greenish 
flowers,  and  in  fruit  all  the  year  roond. 
Capsule  or  nut  globular,  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
d-celled,  6-valved,  thick  and  exceedingly 
hard,  seed  solitary,  fixed  by  apex,  smooth, 
juice  very  poisonous,  taste  exceedingly 
nauseous,  seeds  used  for  intoxicating  fish. — 
Hort.  Cal.;  Roxb.  ;  0*8haughnessy,p.562 
692  ;  Thw.  En.  pi  Zeyi,  p.  296. 
SAP-MARIL,Ben(j.  Circaetusgallicus,  Om* 

SAPO,  Lat.     Soap. 

SAPODILLA  PLUM. 

Achras  sapota,  Z.  |  A  s^potilla,  Srmcne^Jr. 

Bully  tree.  |  Oommon  sapota. 

This,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  lai-gely 
cultivated  in  the  East  Indies,  its  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  luscious,  its  bark  is  used  medicinally 
and  its  timber  makes  good  shingles. 

SAPONACEOUS  PLANTS.  Mauy 
tropical  plants  furnish  useful  substitutes  for 
common  soap.  The  aril  which  surrounds 
the  seed  and  the  roots  of  Sapindus  saponariSi 
an  evergreen  tree,  is  used  as  soap  in  Soath 
America  and  the  West  Indies  under  the  name 
of  soap  berries.  The  seed  vessels  are  very 
acrid,  they  lather  freely  in  water  and  will 
cleanse  more  linen  than  thirty  times  their 
weight  of  soap,  but  in  time  they  corrode  or 
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belli  the  lioeD.  Hoinboldt  says  tliat  proceed- 
ing along  the  river  Carenicuar,  in  the  Gulf  of 
CbriacOy  he  saw  the  Indian  women  washing 
tbeir  lineQ  with  the  fruit  of  this  troe,  there 
called  the  parapara.  Some  other  species  of 
Sapiodas  and  of  Gypeophila  have  similar 
properties.  The  bruised  leaves  and  roots  of 
Saponaria  officinalis,  a  British  species,  form 
a  lather  which  much  resembles  that  of  soap, 
•nd  is  similarly  efficacious  in  removing  grease 
spots.  The  bark  of  many  species  of  Quillaia, 
as  Q.  saponaria,  when  beaten  between  atones, 
makes  a  iather  which  can  bo  used  as  a  substi- 
tnte  for  soap,  in  washing  woollens  and  silk 
dolhes,  and  to  clean  colors  in  dyeing,  in 
Chili  and  Brazil,  but  it  turns  linen  yellow. 
The  frnit  af  Bromelia  pinguin  is  equally 
osefol.  A  vegetable  soap  was  prepared  100 
years  ago  in  Jamaica  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Aaericau  aloe  (Agave  americana)  which 
was  foond  as  detergent  as  Castile  soap  for 
washing  linen,  and  had  the  superior  quality 
«f  mixing  and  forming  a  lather  with  salt 
water  as  well  as  fresh.  Dr.  Kobinsou,  a 
aataralis^  thus  descnbes  the  process  he 
adopted  in  1 767,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded 
a  grant  by  the  House  of  Assembly  : — "  The 
lower  leaves  of  the  Curaca  or  Coi*atoe  (Agave 
karatn)  were  passed  between  heavy  rollers  to 
express  the  juice,  which,  after  being  strained 
through  a  hair  cloth,  was  merely  inspissated 
by  t]]^  action  of  the  sun,  or  a  slow  fire,  and 
cast  into  balls  or  casks.  The  only  precaution 
Becessaiy  was  to  allow  no  mixture  of  any 
inictaoos  materials,  which  destroyed  the  effi- 
ca^  of  the  'soap.  A  yegetable  soap,  which 
has  been  found  excellent  for  washing  silk,  &c., 
vaj  be  thus  obtained  ;  to  one  part  of  the 
1^  of  the  Ackee  add  one  and  a  half  part  of 
^  Ai^ye  karatu,  macerated  in  one  part  of 
boiliog  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  with 
the  extract  from  this  decoction  mix  four  per 
cent  of  rosin.  In  Brazil,  soap  is  made  from 
the  ashea  of  the  bassura  or  broom  plant  (Sida 
laneeolata)  which  abounds  with  alkali.  There 
are  also  some  soap  barks  and  pods  of  native 
pknts  used  in  China  as  substitutes  for  soap. 
The  bark  of  Qoillaia  saponaria  renders  water 
frothy,  and  is  nsed  as  a  detergent  by  wool 
dyera.  Saponaria  vaccana  is  common  in  India. 
The  pericarp  of  Sapindus  emarginatus  mixed 
wiU)  water,  froths  like  soap.  Saponaceous 
berries  are  found  in  Java.  The  Sapindus  is 
Tised  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  as  Sapindus 
acuminata,  Laurifolius  emarginatus,  and  deter- 
gens,  all  of  them.  East  Indian  plants  are 
similarly  used. — Simmonds,  p.  575. 

SAPONARIA,  a  genus  of  very  ornamen- 
tal plants  belonging  to  the  order  Silenacea^, 
with  piBtty  species  of  rose  coloui*ed,  pink  or 
jellow  flowers ;  S.  procumbens  from  its  trail- 
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ing  habit,  suited  for  covering  rock  work. 
S.  ocymoides  is  one  of  tho  most  elegant,  and 
is  also  well  adapted  for  rock  work.  The 
properties  of  Saponaria  vaccaria,  well  known 
in  ludia,  are  identiml  in  eveiy  respect  with 
those  of  the  S.  offtcinalis,  or  soap  wort,  the 
'XTpovOiov  of  Dioscoiides.  The  taste  of  tho 
entire  plant  is  bitter,  tht*  roots  are  cylindrical, 
two  or  three  feot  long,  the  thickness  of  a 
swan  quill,  branching  above,  epidermis  ruddy, 
thick,  and  easily  separable ;  parenchyma 
white  and  solid.  The  taste  of  the  root  is 
bitter  and  mucilaginous  ;  the  infusion  is 
blackened  by  salts  of  iron,  and  the  decoction 
froths  like  a  solution  of  soap.  According  to 
Bucholz'  analysis,  these  properties  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  mucilaginous  extractive 
called  saponine. — Riddell  ;  Eng,  Cyc,  ; 
0'  Shaughnessy^  p.  212. 

SAPONE,  It.  Soap. 

SAPOO,  Singh.,  a  soft, firm,  but  rather  open 
though  even  grained,  light,  Ceylon  wood. 

SAPOOMIDILE,  a  soft,  rather  coarse, 
open  grained,  light,  Ceylon  wood. 

SAPOR  or  Shapur,  the  second  sovereign 
of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings. 
It  was  this  sovereign  who  captured  the  Roman 
emperor  Valerian.  He  succeeded  the  Artax- 
erxes,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  being 
their  mode  of  pronouncing  Ardeshir.  Arde* 
shir  Babegan,  the  son  of  Sassan,  was  an  officer 
of  the  Parthian  king,  Arsaces  ArtobanusV,  and 
assumed  the  Persian  throne  as  the  first  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty  in  a.d.  226  ;  his  successor 
was  the  Shapur  or  Sapor  who  captured  the 
emperor  Valerian.  There  were  other  Artax- 
erxes,  the  first  in  a.d.  381,  and  the  second  in 
A.D.  629,  and  the  Sassanian  dynasty  ended  in 
A.D.,  641,  when  Yezdejird  or  Izdejii*d  iii,  was 
overthrown  by  the  mahomedans.  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  was  the  Kai  Bahman  or  Adashir 
daraz-dast  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty  of  Persian 
kings.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  a  Persian  king, 
B.C.  426,  at  whose  court  Ctesias  resided  for 
some  years.  After  Scylax,  Ctesias  was  the 
next  historian  in  India,  and  in  his  Indies  cap. 
iv.,  p.  190,  he  mentions  that  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  and  his  mother  Parasatys  presented 
him  with  two  iron  swords,  which  when  plant- 
ed in  the  earth,  averted  clouds,  hail  and 
strokes  of  lightning.  This  is  the  first  notice 
of  the  lightning  conductor. — Prinsep  by 
Thomas.  See  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kabul,  Persian 
kings,  Scylax,  Lightning  conductor. 

SAPOTACE-^,  EndL  The  SappodiUa 
tribe  of  plants,  comprise  5  genera,  22  sp.,  viz., 
2  Chiysophyllum  ;  5  Mimusops ;  7  Bassia  ; 
6  Sideroxylon  ;  2  Isonandra  ;  which  may  be 
thus  shown : 

Achras  sapota,  Linn.^  East  and  West  Indies. 
Beasilifiora,  Poir.^  Mauritius. 
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Lucuma  mammosa,  /uu.,  America,  Ghina,  East  and 

West  Indies. 
Chrysophylium  cainito,Zr.,E.and  W.  Indies,  S.  America. 

rozburghii,  0.  Don.,  Assam,  Khassya. 
Imbricaria  commersonii,  O.  Don.,  Bourbon,  Mauri- 
tius, Java. 
MimusopB    elengi,    Linn.,  Moluccas,    Ceylon,  both 
Peninsulas  of  India,  Bengal,  Sylhet. 

obtusifolius.  Lam.,  Mauritius. 

kauki,  Z.,  Malabar,  Gour,  Malay  Islands,  Kew 
Holland,  Moluccas. 

hexandrusus,  Roxb.,  Circar  mountains,  Bombay. 

erythroxylon,  Bojer,  Bourbon,  Mauritius. 
Bassia  longifoiia,  L.^  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Corumandel. 

sericea,  Bl.,  Java. 

latifolia,  Raxb.j  Peninsula  of  India,  Malwa. 

cuneata,  BL,  Java. 

butyracesB,  Roxff.,  Nepal,  Almorah. 

parkii,  G.  Don.,  West  Africa. 
Sideroxylon  inerme,  L,,  ? 

regium,  WaP.,  Pegu. 

cinerium.  Lam,,  Mauritius, 

tomentosum,  Roxb.,  Ghauts. 

wallichianum,  WdU^,  Penang, 
Isonandra  lanceolata,  Wight,  Peninsula  of  India* 

villosa,  Wight  Ic,  Peninsula  of  India, 

gutta,  Malay  Peninsula,  Java.  Borneo. 

This  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs,  have 
simple  and  alternate  leaves,  flowers  solitary, 
or  in  fascicles  at  the  axillae  of  the  leaves, 
gorged  with  a  milky  white  juice.  No  indi- 
vidual of  this  order  is  really  dangerous,  the 
juice  being  devoid  of  acrid  or  irritating  pro- 
perties. The  barks  of  many  species  are 
astringent,  the  fruits  pulpy,  acidulous,  and 
edible.  The  seeds  contain  an  oil  rich  in 
Btearine.  The  butter  tree  of  India,  and  of 
Mungo  Park,  Bassia  butyracea,  is  one  of 
this  family  ;  it  also  contains  the  Sideroxylon, 
or  iron  wood  ;  the  Achras  sapota,  Sapodilla 
plum,  has  delicious  fruit  with  very  bitter 
seeds,  believed  in  Martinique  to  be  powerfully 
diuretic  ;  the  bark  is  deemed  a  substitute 
for  cinchona.  The  Indian  Sapotea  spread 
from  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
along  the  Malayan  peninsula  to  Sylhet,  and 
from  that  to  Nepal,  where  the  Bassia  butyracea 
is  found,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Almora*  The  most  remarkable  product 
is  that  of  the  Fulwa  or  Phulwara,  Bassia 
butyraceay  the  butter  or  ghee  tree  of  the 
Almora  and  Nepal  Hills,  which  is  of  a  delicate 
white  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  fine  lard, 
but  without  any  disagreeable  smell ;  it  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism, 
contraction  of  the  limbs,  &C.,  and  when  used 
by  natives  of  rank  is  frequently  impregnated 
with  some  frai^rant  atar  ;  the  ti*ee  very  much 
resembles  B.  latifolia  but  may  be  distinguish- 
ed by  its  much  less  fleshy  corols  and  more 
numerous  stamef^s  ;  it  grows  on  the  southern 
aspect  of  the  Almora  Hills,  flowering  in 
January  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  August  ; 
the  kernels,  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
almonds,  are  easily  extracted  from  the  smooth 
chesnut-coloured    pericarps,  when  they  are 
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bruised  and  rubbed  up  to  the  consistency  oi 
cream,  and  subjected  to  a  moderate  pressuit 
in  a  cloth  bag  ;  the  oil  concretes  immediatelj 
it  is  expressed,  and  retains  its  coneistencji 
at  a  temperature  of  9o*, — Lindley,  FL  Med^ 
p.  388  ;  0'Shaughneiiy,p.  427  ;  Royle  HL 
Him.  Boty  pp.  262-63  ;    Roxb.^  A9,  Res^t 

•  *  ■ 

VIII. 

SAPOTA,  Species. 

Lawoloo,  Singh. 

A  tree  of  tlie  western  province  of  Ceylooi 
the  berries  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives, 
The  wood  is  little  durable,  lasting  only  10 
years,  but  it  is  used  in  common  house  building 
purposes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  39  lbs. — Mr, 
Mendis. 

SAPOTA,  Species  f 

Palaepean,  BoSM. 

In  Tavoy,  a  very  large  tree,  used  in  build* 
ing — Dr.  Wallich. 

SAPOTA  ELENGOIDES,  A.  DC,  ; 
Prod,  A  large  tree  of  the  hot,  drier  parts  of 
the  island  of  Ceylou,  common  on  the  Neil* 
gherries,  wood  strong  and  elastic  like  the 
hawthorn,  burns  well  when  green. — Thw.^ 
En.  PI.  Zei/L,  p.l75;  Mclvor,  M.  E. 

SAPPAN-WOOD.  Wood  of  C»sa1pinit 
sappaii,  L.  ;  See  Dyes,  Bakam,  Pa  tang,  Sapan, 

SAPPHIR,  Gee.     Sapphire. 

SAPPHIRE. 

Nilam,         Malay.,  Tail 
Jachant,  Ros. 

Nil,  SnroH. 

Safiro,  Safir,  Sp. 

Nilam,  Hind.,  Tam. 

Zaffiro  It.,  Sr. 

Corundum,  if  translucent,  when  red  is  the 
oriental  ruby  ;  when  blue  a  sapphire,  when 
green  it  is  the  oriental  emerald,  and  when 
yellow  a  topaz.     Sapphire   (sapphirus)  with 
the  ancients,  was  a  generic  term  for  all  blue 
gems.    It  was  on   tablets  of  the  sapphirCi 
so  often  meudoned  in  holy  writ,  that  the  ten 
commandents  were  engraved.    It  was  sup- 
posed to  preserve  the  sight.    It  occurs  in 
parts  of  India.    In  the  arts,  minerals  with 
other  colours  are  also  styled  sapphire,  the 
names   being  dependent    on  their   colours. 
White  sapphire,  is  transparent  or  translucent ; 
the  oriental  amethyst    is    purple  ;   the  ori* 
ental  topaz,   yellow ;   the  oriental  emerald, 
green :  and   some  other  varieties  occur,  as 
the  chatoyant  and  the  opalescent  sapphira* 
Chemically,  sapphire  is  a  pure  alumina ;  it 
occurs  in  six-sided  prisms  often  with  uneven 
surfaces  ;  it  also  occurs  granular.     When  the 
surface  is  polished,  a  star  of  six  rays  corres- 
ponding with  the  hexagonal  form,  is  in  soma 
specimens  seen  within  the   crystal.      The 
sapphire  ranks  next  to  the  diamond  in  hard- 
ness.    The  sapphire  is  used  in  the  jewelling 
of  watches  ;  the  oriental  ruby,  of  fine  colour 
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Lat. 
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hhI  free  from  flaws,  is  more  valuable  than  a 
dunfiod  of  equal  weight.  lu  Mr.  Hope's 
cotiection  is  a  blue  sapphire  which  cost 
iS^OOO.  8ap|>hire  occurs  in  Ceylon,  in  dolo- 
■ice.  A  piece  dug  out  of  alluvium .  near 
Bainpoora,  in  1853,  was  valued  at  £1,000. 
la  Bunnah,  sapphires  are  found  in  the  same 
earth  with  the  rubies,  but  are  much  more 
me  aod  are  generally  of  a  larger  size.  Sap- 
fliiresof  ten  or  fifteen  rutti  without  a  flaw 
are  common,  whereas  a  perfec^t  ruby  of  that 
liie  is  hardly  ever  seen.  The  value  of  the 
geau,  nibies  and  sapphires,  obtained  in  a 
jearmaj  be  from  1^  to  1^  lac,  from  £12,000 
to £15,000.  Dr.  Heifer  writing  from  Mer- 
gai  ajB  "  a  Karen  informed  him  that 
ivedooe  blue  stones  are  to  be  had,  which  the 
ohan  people  collect  and  carry  to  Bangkok. 
Hedttcribed  the  place  as  eight  days*  distant^ 
aaddjd  not  know  whether  it  was  British  or 
Siaoiese.''  The  green  sapphire,  or  oriental 
eneraid  gem,  is  often  seen  for  sale  among  the 
Bamese.  The  red  sapphire,  or  ruby,  or 
•Rental  rQby,is  brought  from  Burmah,  where 
it  is  foond  with  the  common  blue  sapphire, 
probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Sal  wen.  The 
Bonaese  call  it  by  the  same  name  that 
tbey  do  the  precious  garnet,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  always  able  to  distinguish  them. 
The  Tiolet  sapphire,  or  oriental  amethyst,  is 
foood  ia  the  same  localities  as  the  common 
ttpphire.  Corundum  sapphire,  ruby,  emerald 
ttd  topaz  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
^  peniosula  of  India  but  not  witli  sufficient 
tnealacence  to  be  valuable  as  precious 
BteesB.  Some  small  fragments  of  sapphire 
ttid  of  gpioel,  with  the  matrix  in  which  it 
^^^n,  were  exhibited  from  Masulipatam. 
Sapphires,  in  colour,  vary  from  white  to 
^deepest  blue  and  black,  but  stones  are 
•^  of  varied  hues.  If  held  in  water, 
wttk  forceps,  these  coloured  and  uncoloured 
"^^'we  will  be  seen.  A  very  good  blue 
■•Pphire  of  one  carat  weight  would  bring  £20. 
TIm  white  sapphire  is  sometimes  sold  as  a 
diaaiood.  The  adamant  described  by  Pliny, 
tt  tiie  opioion  of  Professor  Ten  nan  t,  was  a 
^pliire^  as  proved  by  its  form,  and  by  the 
^  that  when  struck  on  an  anvil  by  a  ham- 
^^  it  would  make  an  indentation  in  the 
^^  A  true  diamond,  so  treated,  would  fly 
uto  a  thousand  pieces.  Sapphire  (sapphirus) 
^ith  the  SDcients,  was  a  generic  term  for  all 
^iw  gems.  The  Sapphire  of  the  Greeks  and 
^<^°^s  is  described  as  intermixed  with  gold 
H  »eeordiog  toMr.  Emmanuel,  that  of  Scri  p- 
tare  was  a  transparent    blue    stone. — Em- 

*^l;£ng.  Cyc,  p.   151  ;   Tomlinson  ; 
Mason.. 

SAPPHIRIK£  is  calcedony  tmged  with 
P«lebliie. 
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SAPPHIRmE  GURNARD.  Cuvier 
mentions  that,  in  India,  there  are  species 
allied  to  Trigla  hirundo  the  sapphirine  gur- 
nard. 

SAPPHIRUS,  Lat.    Sapphire. 

SAPPRAH  MA  RAM,  Tam.  Bixa  orellana. 

SAPRIA  GRIFFITHII,  a  plant  closely 
allied  to  Rafflesia,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  Assam  mountains  by  Griffith,  is  the  most 
remarkable  form  known  to  occur  there. 

SAPROTRi;,  Hind.     Saxifraga  ligulata. 

SAPTHAPATHINAM,  see  Hindoo. 

SAPULOBUA  BANDER,  see  Johore. 

SAPUN,  a  river  of  Baitool. 

8APUSUND,  Bknq.  Amberboa  moschata. 

SAR,  Hind.,  Peks.,  the  head,  often  em« 
ployed  to  form  compound  words,  Sardar,  a 
chief;  Sar-kar,  a  government,  a  head  servant ; 
Sarhad,  a  boundary;  sarrashtadar,  the  head  of 
a  department  ;  8ar-band  head-binder,  is  the 
source  of  the  turban,  the  s  being  changed 
into  t. 

SAR,  Hind.,  see  Sarkara. 

SAR,  or  Ser,  Hind.,  a  grass,  Imperata 
koenigii. 

SAR,  also  sara.  Hind.     Saocharum  sara. 

SARA,  Sarah,  wife  of  Abraham. 

SARA,  Hind.    Picea  webbiana. 

SARABAITES,  see  Math. 

SAB,  Balugh,  tlie  northern  Indus,  from 
the  junction  of  the  Punjab  rivers  to  the  town 
of  Sihwan.  It  is  also  a  Slavonic  word.  Gat- 
terer  and  Niebuhr  mention  that  Sauromatae 
means  northern  Medes,  and  north  of  the 
Caucasus  were  the  province  and  tribe  of 
Siracene. — Elliot,  Hist,  of  Mind. 

SARABAS,  see  Kyan. 

SARACEN,  see  Acre,  Kasr,  Semitic  races. 

SARACEN  CORN,  Fagopyrum  ap. 

SARAF,  Hind.  A  money  changer  or 
banker. 

SARAHI,  an  affluent  of  the  Beas  river. 

SARAl,  the  capital  of  the  khans  of  Kap- 
chak,  founded  by  Batu  :  it  stood  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Achtuba  or  northern  branch  of 
the  Wolga.— Fm/^  Cathay,  \,p.  231. 

SARaI,  Hind.  A  caravansery,  a  building 
for  the  shelter  and  accommodation  of  travel- 
lei's. 

SARAI,  Tel.  Arrack. 

SARAIAM,  Tam.  Arrack. 

S  A  RAIN,  see  Burabur  Caves. 

SARAIRI,  Hind.  Amarantus  anardana. 

SARAKHS,  an  ancient  city  of  Khurasan, 
situated  about  mid-way  or  six  days*  journey, 
between  JVJerv  and  Naishapur. 

SARAKONTAY,  Tam.  A  wood  of  Tin- 
nevelly,  of  a  whitey  brown  colour,  used  in 
building  in  general. — CoL  Frith, 

SARAKOONNAY,  Tam.  Cathartocarpus 
fistula* 
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SAKASHTRA. 


SARASWATI. 


SARALA  DEVADARU,  Tkl,  ?  Benya 
ammoDilla,  Roxb, 

SARA-KUPA,  or  the  Arrow  Fountain, 
has  been  identified  with  Snrwanpiir. 

SARAN,  a  revenue  district  of  Bengal, 
formed  out  of  the  ancient  Bohar. 

SARANA  STUPA,  or  Asylum  Tope,  at 
Chapra  in  Snran. 

SABANG,  Hind.  Nymphceapubescens. 

SARANGA  DEVA,  see  Orissa. 

SARANGiEAN.  These  soldiers  composed 
part  of  the  array  of  Xerxes ;  they  were  dressed 
in  splendid  and  varied  coloured  habits,  and 
armed  with  bows  and  javelins.  They  were  tJie 
EueigetoB  of  the  Greeks,  a  title  bestowed  on 
them  by  Cyrun,  in  gitititude  for  the  relief 
which  they  afforded  hira,  on  his  return  from 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Scythia. — 
Kinneir*s  Geographical  Memoir^  p,  189. 

SARANG-BURUNG,  Malay,  Edible 
bird-nests. 

SARANGI,  a  stringed  musical  instrument 
of  hindoos  and  mahomedans. 

SAli-A-PA,  Pers.  A  suit  of  garments 
presented  by  mahomedan  princes  to  those 
whom  they  intend  to  honour  ;  literally  from 
head  to  foot. 

SARAPH,  see  Serpent. 

SA  RAPIIAN,  the  dress  of  female  peasants. 

SARA-PAPPU,  Tkl.  Buchauania  lati- 
folia,  Siirnpappti  nuuai,  its  oil. 

SARAR,  Hind.  Saccharum  sara. 

SARAS,  DuK.  Cupressus  glauca,  also 
Cnpressus  sempervirens,  Willde,  also  Acacia 
sirissa. 

SARAS,  Hind.,  also  Surhuns,  Grus  anti- 
gone,  the  tall  Sai-as  is  found  all  over 
British  India  :  they  may  be  seen  in  pairs  now 
plunging  their  bills  into  the  shallow  waters, 
now  scattering  pearly  drops  from  their  throats. 
The  natives  of  India  strongly  object  to  shoot- 
ing these  birds,  about  which  they  have  a 
multitude  of  curious  stories.  There  is  a  pre- 
valent idea  that  if  one  of  a  pair  be  killed,  the 
survivor  never  fails  to  die  of  a  "  broken 
heart." — Burio7i's  Falconry ^  Valley  of  the 
Indus^  p.  68. 

SARASHTRA.  According  to  Hwen 
Thsang,  the  province  of  Su-la-cha,  or  Suratha 
was  a  dependency  of  Balabhi.  Its  capital  was 
situated  at  500  11  or  83  miles,  to  the  west  of 
Balabhi,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Yeu-chen-ta,  or 
Ujjanta.  This  is  the  Pali  form  of  the  Sanscrit, 
for  Ujjayanta  which  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Girinar  hill  that  rises  above  the  old  city 
of  Junagarh.  The  name  of  Ujjayanta  is 
mentioned  in  both  of  the  Girinar  inscriptions 
of  Rudra  Dama  and  Skanda  Gupta,  although 
this  important  fact  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
translators.  The  name  of  Surath  is  still  known 
in  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  but  it  is  con- 
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fined  to  a  comparatively  small  tract,  vrhieh 
forms  one  of  tlie  teo  divisions  of  Gujarat.  la 
the  time  of  Akbar,  however,  it  was  applied  to 
the  southern  or  larger  half  of  Ah«  peninsula^ 
whi(;}i,  according  to  Abul  Fazl,  extended  from 
the  port  of  Ghoga  to  the  port  of  Aramroj, 
and  from  Sirdhar  to  the  port  of  Diu.  The 
name  of  the  district  is  also  preserved  by  Terry 
whose  information  was  obtained  at  the  Court 
of  Jehanghir.  According  to  his  account  the 
(fhief  city  of  Soret  was  called  Janagar,  that 
is,  Javanagarh,  or  Jonagarh. — Cunning  hand 
Ancient  Geography  of  Indian  p.  326. 

3ARASWATI,  a  branch  of  the  Cap^ar 
river  near  Thauesur.     The  Saraswati   meo- 
tioned  in  the  Vedas  (vol.  3,  p.  504)  as  break- 
ing down  the  precipices  of  the  mouDtains^ 
fierce,  mighty,  vast,  impetuous,  overflowing 
her  bankSy  "  having  seven  sisters"  evidently 
points  to  one  of  the  great  confluents  of  the 
Indus  river,  and   probably    the  Ravi,    the 
ancient  Iraotes,  that  is  Ira,  (or  Aiya-Tati) 
and  in  the  Vedas  the  people  of  the  Punjab  are 
invariably  termed  Saraswata.     In  the  Vedas, 
heaven,  earth,  (Aditi  and  Pritivi)  and  oeeeo, 
are  rarely  invoked,  and  the  sun  has  compara- 
tively few  sakta.     Occasional  laudations  ere 
given  to  rivers,  especially  to  Saraswati ;  and 
this  nature- worship  extends  so  largely  as  to 
embrace  the  cow,  the  wood  used  in  the  obla- 
tions, and  even  the  **  yapa"  or  sacrificial  post. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Caggar  Saraswati,  the 
Arian  race  came  into  contact  with   others, 
caste  became  recognised,  but  their  descendants 
on  the  banks  of  that  river  have  never  adopted 
the  high  hinduism  of  the   brahmins  of  the 
Gangetic  valley,  and  continue   agricultural. 
The  Saraswati  branch  of  the  Caggar,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  at  one  time,  a  fine  river 
flowing  through  a  well  watered  and  gi*een 
country.    There  are  traces  of  its  former  course 
all  the  way  to  the  Indus,  and  ancient  Hindoo 
histoiy  is  corroborative  of  this  view  ;  it  is 
now  merely  a  dry   bed   which  is  filled   by 
surface  water  at  the  rains,  and  the  countries 
through  which  it  flowed  are  for  the  most  part 
desert  and   barren.     The   Triveni  or   three 
plaited   locks,  in  hindoo  mythol<^y,    is    the 
mystical   union  of  the  three  sacred  rivers, 
the  Ganges,  Jumna  and  Sai^aswati,  severally 
the  consorts,  or  energies,  of  the  three  great 
powers,    Siva,  Vishnu,   and  Brahma.     Ti*i- 
veui,  or  the  three  plaited  locks,  is  a  mytho- 
logical junction — a  female  triad,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Trimurti  of  male  powers.     The 
Gunga  or  Ganges,  Yamuna  or  Jumna,  join 
near  Allahabad,  and  the  Saraswati,  now  a 
dry  bed,  is  also  supposed  to  join  the  other  two 
underground.     A  hindoo  dying  near  the  im- 
agined confluence  of  these  three  streams,  or 
even  those  of  the  Gunga  and  Yamuna,  attains 
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BAikSWATl. 


SARAWAK. 


faaMMtiB  beititnde,  comeqnentlj  self  or  self- 
jHntttted  immolntioii,  suttees,  &c^  are  meri- 
tRMu  on  this  pecnliarlj  holy  spot.  The 
jnetiofi  of  the  three  waters  at  Allahabad  is  a 
Mtored  pnja^,  and  an  annual  mela  is  held  in 
Mvdi  for  purposes  of  ablation.  Junctions 
ef  anj  sort,  especially  of  waters,  are  held 
nered  bj  hindoos,  and  above  all,  the  union 
ef  the  sacred  rivers,  Gaoga  and  Yamuna 
or  Juflsna  near  Allahabad,  the  latter  river 
hftving  previously  received  the  Saraswati 
Mow  Delhi,  so  that,  in  fact,  all  three  do 
anite  at  this  famed  sangam  or  confluence. 
Bot  the  hindoo  poet,  feigns  a  subterrene  flow 
of  the  Sarsswali,  and  a  mystical  union  at  the 
SMted  point,  where  bathing  is  deemed  pecu- 
fmAj  ^cacious,  and  where  zealots  are  per- 
MHled  that  suicide  is  of  a  most  meritorious 
iflttriptioo.  Major  Moor,  once  saw,  at  Poona, 
a  veil  modelled  group  in  clay,  where  Bad'ha's 
Ma,  tripartite,  were  plaited  into  the  mys ti- 
ed Trireni  by  the  amorous  Krishna,  who  sat 
nptaroosly  admiring  the  work  of,  and  in,  his 
kifidB.  Other  rivers  are,  however,  held  sacred 
kgrtfaehindooe,  viz.,  the  Grodaveri,  the  Sindhu 
cr  Indus,  the  Krishna  or  Kistna  and  the 
Bnbmaputra. — Campbell,  p,  62-63  ;  Tr.  of 
BimL,  Vol.  1,  /».  15 ;  Cole^  Myth.  Hind., 
ff.  3d4,  398  ;  Moor,  Hindoo  Pantheon^  p. 
429.  See  Brahma  or  Hii-anyaghai'bha,  Chan- 
^InscriptionS)  Krishna,  lAkshmi,  ^aha- 
M,  Orarisy  Sacta,  Satarupa,  Triveni,  Yahan, 
TmiL 

iSARASWATI,  a  hindoo  goddess,  the  wife, 
or  askti,  or  female  energy,  of  Brahma,  is  aoa^ 
bgpoB  in  western  mythology  to  Minerva,  the 
fUrauess  of  learning,  &c.  The  fifth  day  of  the 
BMBth  Magha  is  called  Sri-panjami,  on  wiiich 
Siitswati  or  Sri,  the  goddess  of  arts  and 
^oqoeoee,  is  worshipped  with  offerings  of 
perfbmes,  flowers,  and  dressed  rice :  even 
implements  of  wriiing,  and  books,  are  treated 
vith  respect,  are  not  used  on  this  holiday, 
■Mi  are  presented  to  the  image  of  this 
goddess.  Saraswati  is,  among  other  deities, 
especially  propitiated  in  the  marriage  cere- 
BKtoies  of  the  brahmans  :  the  following  hymn 
11  chanted  in  her  honour : — '*  Charming  Saras- 
iviti  I  swift  as  a  mare,  whom  I  celebrate  in 
the  face  of  this  universe,  protect  this  solemn 
rit&  O  thou  1  in  whom  the  elements  were 
prodaced,  in  whom  this  universe  was  framed, 
I  will  now  sing  that  hymn/'  (the  nuptial  text) 
''wkich  Gcmstiiutes  the  highest  glory  of 
itoacn.*  Viswadeva,  like  Serva-deTl^  means 
tegods  collectively  :  all  the  gods  ;  t^e  Pan- 
tteoo.  ^  One  oblation  to  the  assembled  gods, 
thenee  named  Yaiswadeva,  both  for  evening 
nd  mofning.''  Saraswati  is  the  goddess  of 
Idming,  mnne,  and  poetry,  is-  the  wife  of 
Bnhna.    Saraswati  is  also  called  Brahmi,  or 
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Brahmini,  the  goddess  of  the  sciences  ;  and 
Bharadi,  the  goddess  of  history.  She  is  some- 
times seen  as  a  white  woman  standing  on  a 
lotus,  or  water-lily,  holding  a  lute  (or  vina) 
in  her  hand,  to  show  that  she  is  also  the 
goddess  of  music  ;  at  others,  riding  on  a 
peacock,  with  the  same  emblem  in  her  hand. 
Although  the  worship  of  Brahma  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  the  annual  festival  of  Saraswati, 
in  the  month  Magha,  is  highly  honoured.  In 
the  Pantheum  Mythicum  of  Pomey,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  is  refen*ed  to  by  him  in  his  disser- 
tation on  the  gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India, 
he  has,  in  various  marginal  and  other  notes, 
compared  the  deities  of  these  several  mytho- 
logies as  follow  : — 


?id'«:::.v::::}j-pi'«'- 

BnJuna Saturnui. 

Yftma ....Minos. 

Vftrana Neptunus. 

Sursra Sol. 

Chandni Lunui. 

Yayn JEolus. 

ViBwakarma . ..  Vuldan. 
Aiwinicama- )  Castor  and 

ra )  Pollux. 

Ganesha Janus. 

Pavana Pan. 

Viraja,       or  )  The  River 
Yaitarini.  /        Styx, 

Knvera Plains. 

Krishna. Apollo. 

Nareda Meroarius. 


Rama Baochns. 

Bala  Rama..... Do.  as  the 

inventor 
of  the  use 
of  wine. 

Skanda ..Mars. 

Dorga Jnno. 

Suraswati Minerva. 

Remb*ha Yeuns. 

Ushaaa Aurora. 

Swaha Vesta. 

Prit*hivl ....Cybele. 

Sri Geres. 

^rtt::::::}"-- 

Atavi  Devi Diana* 

Aswiculapa G«niL 

Heraoula Henrales. 


— CoUbrooke,  Asn  Res.,  Vol.  vii,  p.  303  ; 
Moor,  Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  128 ;  Cole. 
Myth.  Hind.,  p.  10  ;  Menu,  eh.  iti,  v.  121. 

SARASWATI  AKU,  Tel.  Clerodendi^on 
viscosum,  Vent. 

SARATNI,  Saws.    Ell. 

SARAWAK,  in  Borneo,  is  situated  in 
a  bay  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Api,  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  from  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  high, 
extending  towards  the  interior  of  the  island. 
The  Sarawak  goverament  have  acquired  the 
coast  territory  from  Cape  Datu  to  the  river 
Barram.  The  banks  of  the  river  of  Sarawak 
are  everywhere  covered  with  fiiiit  trees,  the 
mangosteea,  lansat,  i*ambutan,  jambou  and 
blimbing.  are  all  abundant,  but  the  Durian  is 
most  so  and  most  esteemed.  A  beautifully 
resplendent  sand,  the  pai*ticles  of  which 
resemble  amethysts  and  topazes,  and  which 
is  used  in  the  adulteration  of  gold  dust,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  indicate  the  vicinity  of 
other  gems  :  it  is  found  at  Lingah,  a  branch 
of  the  great  Batang  Lupar  river,  not  far  from 
Its  mouth.  Sago  is  manufactured  at  Muka, 
and  antimony  at  Basein  in  Borneo. — Lewi's 
Sarawak,  p.  29  \  Wallich,p,75.  See  Archi- 
pelago, Borneo,  Kyans. 

SARA  WAN,  HiKD.     Pistacia  integerrima. 

SARA  WAN,  a  province  in  Beluchistan. 
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SARCOSI'EMMA.:: 

The  great  central  mountaiu  range  or  table 
land  running  north  and  south  comprises  the 
provinces  of  Sara  wan,  Jhalawan,,  and  Lus. 
See  Baluchistan,  Kelat. 

SABB,  also  Ghas,  Hind.,  Bupleurum  mar- 
ginatum. 

SARBASHTAT,  Hind.,  Pushtu.  Spinea 
lindleyana,  S.  hypoleuca,  S.  callosa. 

SARCOCLINIUM  HOOKERI,  Thw, 

Maha-bairoo-gasB,  SiNOH. 

A  moderate  sized  tree  near  Eknalagodde,  in 
the  Eatnapoora  District  of  Ceylon,  at  no  great 
elevation.— 27«w.,  En.  FL  Zeyi,,  p.  279. 

SARCOCLINIUM  LONGIFOLIUM,  W. 
Ic. 

Bairoo-ga88,  Singh. 
A  tree  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon, 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  firm  consistence,  do  not 
rapidly  decompose,  and  are  used  by  the 
Singhalese  for  thatching.— 7'Aw.,  JSn.  PL 
Zeyl,  p.  279. 

SARCOCOCCA  PRUNIFORMIS,  Lind, 

S.  trinervia,  Wight  Ic.         \  Shial ;  Shila,  Hind. 

A  tree  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon, 
very  abundant  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  8,000 
feet.  It  is  extremely  variable  in  the  shape  of 
the  leaves,  which  differ  from  nearly  orbicular 
to  narrow-lanceolate  acuminated. —  TAm?., 
En,  P/.  ZeyL,  p.  290. 

SARCOCOCCA  TRINERVIA,  or  Neil- 
gerry  Box- wood  tree,  very   common  on  the' 
Neilgherries  ;  wood  hard,  durable,  might  be 
used  as  common  box-wood  in  the  Arts. — 
Mclvor,  M.  E.  J.  jR.,  1857. 

SARCOCOLLA. 

Ab.  I  Unjinit,  Ak. 

„    I  Bunjudeb,  Pebs. 

A  sub-acid,  sweetish,  and  somewhat  nause- 
ous, gum  resin,  produced  in  North  Africa, 
Persia  and  Arabia,  by  several  shrubs,  the 
Penaoa  sarcocolla,  Penasa  mucronata  and 
other  species.  It  is  yellow,  or  reddish,  like 
gum  arable,  in  oblong  globules,  the  size  of 
a  pea  or  of  grains  of  sand,  friable,  opaque 
or  semi-transparent,  softening  but  not  melt- 
ing by  heat ;  sp.  gr.  1268.  Sarcocolline  is 
half  transparent,  crystalline,  brittle,  like 
gum,  soluble  in  40  parts  of  cold  water  and 
26  of  boiling  water,  soluble  also  in  alcohol. 
Odour  weak  and  peculiar,  taste  saccharine 
and  slightly  bitter  ;  composition,  carb.  22, 
byd.  19,  oxy.  10,  atoms.  Sarcocolla  was 
once  deemed  a  powerful  healer  of  wounds 
tfa/>f  flesh,  and  aroXXa  glue),  but  this  idea  has 
been  long  abandoned.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
in  India,  and  then  only  brought  from  Persia 
and  Arabia.  Mesure  regarded  it  as  cathar- 
tic.— 0*Shauffhn€S8t/,p,  427;  Powell,  p.  408; 
Faulkner, 

SABCOSTEMMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
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Anzarut, 
Uaairat, 


SARCOSnOMA  SXEINn. 

the  order' Asclepiacen  of  which  S.  acidQin, 
S.  brevistigma,  S.  brunoniauum,  8.  inter- 
medium and  S.  viminale,  occur  in  India.  The 
name  is  (from  oap^,  flesh,  and  trrefifia,  a 
crown,  in  reference  to  the  leaflets  ©f  the  inner 
corolla  being  fleshy).  The  genus  has  a  rotate 
corolla,  a  coronet  of  double  stamens  :  the 
outer  one  cup-shaped  or  annular  crenated,  Uie 
inner  one  5-leaved,  higher  than  the  outer  one, 
with  fleshy  segments  ;  the  stigma  is  nearly 
blunt ;  the  follicles  slender  and  smooth  and 
the  seeds  comose. 

SARCOSTEMMA  ACIDUM,  W.  Conir. 

S.  breviBtigma,  W.  Ccmir,  I  Asdepias  acida,  RpaA. 


DuiL 
Hind. 
Singh. 


aphylla, 

Pnllatige, 
Soma  luta, 
Tige  jemuda. 


Tbu 


»• 


S.  yiminale,  R.  Br.,  Wa'L 

Brami,  Shomlata,    Bbno. 

Sonif 

Soma, 

Muwa  kiriya^ 

This  leafless  plant  grows  in  rocky  sterile 
places,  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  aboot 
Coromandel,  Khandesb,  Bombay,  Perim, 
Loony,  between  Dowlatabad  and  the  upper 
Godaveiy,  throughout  the  Dekhan  and  in 
Bengal,  Poona,  Bolan  Pass,  Panjab,  Rohilcund. 
The  plaut  yields  an  abundance  of  a  mildly 
acidulous  milky  juice,  and  travellers  suck  its 
tender  shoots  to  allay  thirst.  A  bundle  of 
the  twigs  with  a  bag  of  hard  compi*e88ed 
salt  if  put  in  the  trough  of  a  water  course  so 
that  the  waterflow  may  become  irapre^* 
nated,  will  destroy  white  ants.  This  is  the 
Soma  or  Som  of  the  Vedas,  and  it  obtained 
this  name  from  the  ancient  hindoos  bei^ase 
they  gathered  it  by  moonlight,  can*ied  it  to 
their  homes  in  carts  drawn  by  ram.<t,  and  a 
fermented  liquor  was  prepared  by  mixing  its 
juice  strained  through  a  sieve  of  goat's  hair, 
with  barley  and  ghee.  This  wine  was  drunk 
at  all  their  religious  festivals,  and  was  used 
by  the  Rishi  as  an  intoxicant.  The  Rishi  con* 
tinned  it  at  their  meals  with  beef.  The  Big 
Veda,  ix,  says,  tlie  purifying  Soma  like  the 
sea  rolling  its  waves,  has  poured  forth  songs, 
and  hymns  and  thoughts. — Boxb. ;  W.  Ic,  i 
Voigt ;  Birdwood. 

SARCOSTEMMA  ANNULARE  Retz., 
Syn.  of  Holastemma  rheedii,  Spr, 

SARCOSTEMMA  GLAUOUM.  Glacous- 
leaved  Sarcostemma,  is  a  lactescent,  smooth 
twining,  herbaceous  plant. — Bng,  Cyc. 

SARCOSTEMMA  VIMINALIS,  Wall. 

S.  brevistigma,  Wipkt,      |  Som,  Dux. 

A  leafless  plant,  resembling  the  Euphorbia 
tirucalli  ;  flowers  white  in  the  rains,  the 
natives  tie  the  stems  up  in  a  bundle  and 
place  them  in  the  watercourae  of  their  wells 
for  the  purpose  of  pi*eventing  tlie  attack  of 
white  ants. —  RiddelL 

SARCOSTIGM A  KLEINII.  Its  oil,  long 
known  under  the  name  of  Poovana  and  Poo- 
vengah,  is  used  largely  on  the  western  ooaat, 
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SABDIN£. 


S^RDSAIB. 


etihe  peninsnla  of  India,  as  an  external  ap- 
|iictDt  io  rbenmatism. — M.  B,  J.  12. 

SARD,  a  reddish  coloured  quartzose  mineral 
nipiMwed  to  be  a  kind  of  cornelian  or  chalce- 

SARDA,  HiNi>.  Cucumis  roelo,  Linn,^ 
W,^  A,  A  Tery  superior  kind  of  melon 
brooght  from  Kabul,  &c.,  to  be  met  with  in 
PesliavDr. 

SARDA,  HiKD.  Cool. 

SAKD-AB,  Pens.,  an  nndergronnd  room 
which  the  people  of  Baghdad  occupy  in  the 
bot  weither ;  except  in  British  India  most 
hoQies  10  the  hot  countries  of  the  east  are 
provided  with  subterranean  chambers,  called 
aidab  (literallj  cold  water)  to  which  the 
fimilj  retire  dunng  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Thej  are  often  furnished  with  the  glycates t 
loxorj,  and  their  refreshing  coolness  is  in- 
creased by  the  play  of  fountains,  and  punkahs 
V  lai^e  fans  hung  from  the  ceiling.  This 
18  the  fiiToorite  place  for  the  ladies  aftenioon 
mtL—Ed,  Ferrier  Journal,  p.  292. 

SARDAI,  Hind.  In  dyeing,  a  colour  of 
ripe  melons,  made  with  tun  flowers,  yellow, 
nid  I  faiot  shade  of  knssumba. 

SARDINAPALUS,  brother  of  Samoges  ; 
the  dcHDinion  of  the  Ninyads  of  Babylon, 
ended  with  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  who 
honed  himself  at  Nineveh,  in  his  palace, 
*■  C  662,  in  which  year  occurred  an  inroad 
or  Scythians  into  ^he  south  of  Asia.  Sar- 
daaapalos  had  held  his  court  at  Nineveh,  at 
kis  death,  two  of  his  late  viceroys,  Arbaces, 
goreruor  of  Media,  and  Belesis,  governor  of 
^^hjloo,  partitioned  the  empire  between 
them  :  Arbaces  receiving  Media,  with  its  de* 
peodencies,  and  Nineveh,  for  his  portion, 
Temored  from  the  seat  of  his  late  government 
t^Jthat  great  city  of  Assyria,  and  hence  took 
the  title  of  kincr  of  Assyria.  Meanwhile,Belesis 
Gained  at  Babylon,  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
tnritoriefl  of  Chaldea,  &c.,  and  began  the  race 
of  Babylonish  kings.  Arbaces,  king  of  Assyria 
«»d  the  Medes,  was  the  Feridoon  of  the  Per- 
»»Q  writers,  and  the  Tiglath-pileser  of  Holy 
^rit,  who,  in  his  war  with  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  canied  away  the  first  captives  of  that 
J*tion,  who  were  brought  to  ihe  east.  This 
event  happened  about  639  years  before  Christ. 
-Porfer',  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  95.  See  Baby- 
loo,  Nabopolassar,  Nineveh. 

SARDINE,  Eng.,  Pr.,  It. 

8*«;d|jlleii,  Gbiu  I  Saitiinaa,  Sp. 

The  sardine  fish  of  commerce  is  found  in 
u»e  Mediterranean  where  its  fishery  employs 
*  great  number  of  people.  In  the  Asiatic  seas 
there  are  fishes  of  the  same  or  allied  genera  ; 
^  the  Ceylon  coasts,  Sardinella  neohowii, 
Vu,  and  Cuv,  of  which  great  numbers  are 
tttcn  and  the  S.  leiogaster,  Val.  and  Cuv.  En- 
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graulis  meletta  ?  is  a  small  fish  of  the  herring 
family  at  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  which  is  nearly 
i*elated  to  the  common  sardine.  Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent  mentions  as  Ceylon  fish,  Cybium 
(Scomber,  Linn  J)  guttatum  ;  mackerel,  carp, 
whitings,  mullet,  both  red  and  striped,  perches 
and  soles  as  abundant,  Sardinella  neohowii, 
Val,  frequents  the  southern  and  eastern  coast 
in  such  profusion  that  in  one  instance  in  1839, 
four  hundred  thousand  were  taken  in  a  haul  of 
the  nets  in  the  little  bay  of  Goyapanna,  east 
of  Point  de  Galle.  As  this  vast  shoal  ap- 
proached the  shore,  the  broken  water  became 
as  smooth  as  if  a  sheet  of  ice  had  been  float- 
ing below  the  surface.  S.  lineolata,  Cuv, 
and  Val.  and  the  S.  leiogaster,  Cmv.  and  VaL 
are  found  at  Trincomallee,  also  off  the  coast  of 
Java.  Another  Ceylon  fish  of  the  same 
group,  a  Clupea,  is  known  as  the  "  poisonous 
sprat."  The  sardine  has  the  reputation  of 
being  poisonous  at  certain  seasons,  and  acci- 
dents ascribed  to  eating  it  are  recorded  in  all 
parts  of  Ceylon.  Whole  families  of  fisher- 
men who  have  partaken  of  it  have  died. 
Twelve  persons  in  the  jail  of  Chilau  were 
thus  poisoned,  about  the  year  1829  ;  and  the 
death  of  soldiers  have  repeatedly  been  ascribed 
to  the  same  cause.  An  order  passed  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  in  February,  1824,  after 
reciting  that  "Whereas  it  appears  by  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  the  government  that  at  three 
several  periods  at  Trincomallee,  death  has  been 
the  consequence  to  several  persons  from  eating 
the  fish  called  Sardinia  during  the  months  of 
Januaiy  and  December,"  enacts  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  in  that  district  to  catch  sardines 
during  these  months,  under  pain  of  fine  and 
imprisonment.  This  order  is  still  in  force, 
but  the  fishing  continues  notwithstanding. 
The  poisonous  fish  of  this  family  which  occurs 
in  the  Asiatic  seas,  is  however,  the  Meletta 
venenosa. — Tennanfs  Sketches  of  the  Nat. 
Hist^  of  Ceylon,  pp.  234-235 ;  Mason ; 
'Jonm.,  Ind.  Arch.    See  Ciupeonia. 

SARDIUS,  in  the  breast  phite  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest ;  any  precious  stone  of  a 
red  hue  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be  a 
preservative  against  the  plague,  and  amongst 
the  Arabs,  to  be  useful  in  stopping  haemor- 
rhage. 

SAItDONYX,  a  quartzose  mineral.  The 
sardonyx  is  rarely  seen  in  use  in  India. 

SARD- S AIR,  Pers.,  a  term  in  use 
amongst  the  nomade  races  of  Persia,  to  indi- 
cate the  locality  to  which  they  drive  their 
herds  in  summer  ;  the  garm-sair  is  the  winter 
quarters.  In  the  South  of  Persia,  a  huge 
wall  of  mountains  separates  the  garm-sair,  or 
low  region,  from  the  sard'-sair.  Sard-sair 
signifies  the  cold  region,  but  it  is  also  termed 
the    Sarhada,  a    word    literally    signifying 
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SABQASSOSEAS. 


SAR*HI. 


*'  boundtry  or  frontier/'  but  generally  applied 
to  any  high  land  where  the  climate  is  cold 
as  on  the  high  table-land  of  Persia.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these,  is  an  abrupt  lofty 
hill,  named  Hormooj,  where  coal  occurs. 

SARDULA  VARMA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SAREBAS  DYA  K,  see  Kyan. 

SAREDA  TILAKA,  in  a  monologue  of  later 
date  than  the  play  of  Mrichchakati,  which  was 
of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but 
still  of  comparative  antiquity,  there  is  a 
cuiioua  and  amusing  description  of  the  various 
women  of  India,  distinguishing  each  by  her 
nationality,  if  such  a  term  be  allowable  ;  but 
the  author  fails  of  expressing  anything  defi- 
nitive. 

1.  There  goes  the  maid  of  Gurjara 
(Guzerat,)  blooming  as  with  perpetual  youth, 
having  eyes  like  the  chakora,  of  the  com- 
plexion of  the  yellow  Rochana,  and  a  voice 
musical  as  that  of  the  parrot  She  wears 
anklets  pf  silver,  large  earrings  set  with 
pearls,  and  her  bodice  is  buttoned  below  the 
hips  with  gems. 

2.  The  matron  of  Maharashtra  pro- 
ceeds yonder,  her  forehead  stained  with  saffi*on, 
and  wilh  silvei*  chains  uppn  her  feet ;  she 
wears  a  coloured  veil,  and  a  girdle  round  her 
loins. 

3.  A  Chola  female  (South  of  India) 
approaches,  whose  cheeks  are  tinted  with 
jiaffi'on,  and  whose  dress  is  embroidered  with 
the  buds  of  the  lotus.' 

The  bodice  which  buttons  below  the  hips, 
is  unknown  at  the  present  day,  either  in 
Guzerat  oi*  elsewhere  in  India ;  and  as  no 
single  clothf  as  a  scai'f,  or  the  present  sar'hi 
could  .be  buttoned,  we  can  only  presume  that 
the  garment  was  cut  out  and  sown  in  the 
f&shion  of  a  long  tight-fitting  robe,  as  in  .use 
among  Persian  women  of  the  present  time. — 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson.    See  Tantra. 

SAREE,  Hind.  See  Sarhi,  Cotton  Ma- 
nufactures. 

SAKE  I,  Hind.     Abies  smithiana. 
SAREMA,  see  Khuzistan  or  Arabistan. 
SARERA,  Hind.     Amai-antus  anardana. 
SARGAL,  Hind.    Pangi  ftaxinus,  P.  xan- 
thoxyloides,  Crab  ash. 

SARGARRA,  Hind.  Cymbopogon  iwar- 
ancusa. 

SARGASSUM  BACCIFERUM,  or  Gulf 
weed  covers  all  the  gulf  stream  from  L.  22* 
to  36*  N.,  and  L.  35  to  6o»  W. 

SARGASSO  SEAS,from  Sargasso  Sp.  weed, 
Midway  in  the  Atlantic  between  the  Azores, 
Canaries,  and  the  Cape  de  Voxde  islands,  are 
vast  masses  of  the  Fucus  natans,  Oviedo  calls 
them  Praderias  de  Yerva.  Fucus  natans  or 
the  Sargasso  gulf- weed,  is  found  in  large 
mosses  between  the  pai'aliels  of  1 8*  and  34 
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of  north  latitude,  and  its  atmost  eastern  Itm 
extends  to  36"*  £.  L.  It  is  of  a  greenii 
yellow  colour,  is  abundant  on  the  Florii] 
reefs,  but  continues  to  vegetate  as  it  final 
about  in  the  circular  currents  after  ithif 
been  torn  from  its  attachment.  The  masM 
give  shelter  to  a  great  number  of  fish,  m^ 
luska  and  crustacean  animals.  Fucua  iiatam 
is  the  common  Gulf  weed,  which  travellers,  I 
and  from  India,  meet  with  in  the  Atlantic. 

S ARGUJAH.  The  Gour  race  on  the  m 
of  the  Gond,  extend  into  the  borders  < 
the  Chota  Nagpur  agency  in  Udipur  and  Sai 
gujah.  They  ara  the  dominant  tribe  in  Stt 
gcgah  and  the  Sargujah  rajah  is  supposed  % 
be  a  Gour  though  claiming  to  be  a  ngpooj 
They  are  much  hiuduised. 

SARHAD  is  occupied  by  tribes  of  Koordi 
— Poitinger^s  Uravels^  Mdooehittan  am 
Sinde,  p.  140. 

SAR'HI,  Hind. 

Shiali,  Can.  I  PwIawi,  Tax 

Lugra,  ^   ^    Mahr.  |  CMra,  Tjp, 

The  sarhi  is  the  lower  garment  worn  bj 

the  hindoo  and  non-Aryali  women  in  lodia 

Viscountess    Falkland     describes     a  groaf 

of  women,  with  their  heavy  anklets,  *  making 

a  tinkling  with  their  feet,  (Isaiah  iii,  161 

each  with  their  sarhi  folded  over  their  he«<S 

and    persons,    and    cariying  little  chubbfj 

children  on  their  shoulders,  or  astride  on  thejf 

hips  ;  and  now  these  ai'e  lost  to  sight,  andi 

fresli  group  appears,     consisting  of  hindoQ 

women  of  vanous  castes,  clothed  in  jackets  ao(t 

the  sarhis  of  divers  colours,  and  wearing  the 

'  chains  and  the  bracelets,*  '  the  earrings,  tbs 

rings  and  the  nose  jewels/ (Isaiah  iii,19aDd2l.) 

One  end  of  the  sarhi  forms  a  veiy  volumiDOUf 

kind  of  skirt  or  petticoat,   the  other  end  n 

drawn  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  Bom<^ 

what  in  the  style  or  form  of  a  Maltese  faldet 

This  sarhi  is,  in  fact,  the  national  costume 

almost  all  hindoo  women.    The  mahomed 

in  India,  in  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  Ou 

and  Rajpootana,  the  N.  W.  Province?,  and  t! 

Punjab  wear  the  voluminous  petticoat  intri 

duced  by  the  mahomedans  ;  it  is  worn  bj 

mahomedan  women  and  by  many  hindoo  w^ 

men  whether  secluded  or  otherwise ;  but  tliil 

practice  is  conffned  to  those  provinces  of  ludi^ 

and  is  almost  unknown  from  Rajpootana  soa 

wards  to  Cape  Comorin :  and  Bengal  aoj 

Orissa  also  adhere  to  the  ancient  nation 

costume  and  this  article  of  woman's  d 

only  varies  with    local  taste  as  to  colon 

length  and  breadth,  and  fineness  or  closen 

of  texture.   There  is  no  female  costume  moi 

elegant  tlian  a  sarhi.    It  is  an  entire  cloth,  i 

many  cases  eighteen  yards  long  and  abou 

a  yard  broad  ;  and  the  texture  varies  from  tw 

finest  and  most  open  character  ofmusliniil 
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SAAI. 

Sopiand  the  south  of  ludia,  to  ibe  still 

lKi»(  clofler  tesctare  of  the  Peccan,  Central 
MUi  and  Gozerat.  Sarbis  are  of  all  qnali- 
liei,tonut  the  Terj  poorest  as  well  as  the 
VTf  richest  classes  of  society  the  ordinary 
UoQier  and  the  princess  and  are  obtainable 
ior  two  shilliogs  each  up  to  one  hundred 
looadfl  of  Table.  In  the  manner  of  tying 
iBd  weanii^  this  garment  there  is  little 
di&reDces  aaywhere.  The  clotb,  which  has 
.oee  pjaio  end,  is  passed  round  the  loins,  and 
Ibe  upper  border  tied  in  a  strong  J^not  ;  the 
cloth  is  tJien  passed  two,  three,  or  even  four 
tines  roand  the  waist,  to  form  a  petticoat, 
viiich,  if  the  sarhi  be  a  proper  breadth, 
Kttbes  to  the  ground.  A  portion  is  then 
.(lilted  neatlj  into  folds  and  tucked  in  before, 
MIS  to  hang  down  in  front  to  the  instep,  or 
.evdibwer.  Xbe  jremaindex  of  the  cloth  is 
Jttsed  across  .the  bosom  over  the  left  shoulder 
aodhead,  on  which  it  rests,  the  ornamented 
BkbialiiDg  partly  over  the  right  arm  below 
tte  vaist  In  the  south  of  India,  however, 
,1k  end  does  not  pass  over  the  head  ;  it  is 
i&vn  tightly  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
bnoi,  and  tucked  into  the  waist  bebiud,  oi* 
.« the  right  hip.  The  ancient  female  costume 
rfBgypt,  a  sarbi  or  single  robe,  appears  to 
i»e  been  put  on  and  worn  in  precisely  the 
iwe  manner  without  a  boddice.  Well-to- 
A^Tomen  of  the  Deccan  and  the  south  fre- 
qpeaiiy  wear  a  gold  or  silver  zone,  according 
to  Mr  circumstances,  which,  passing  over 
A  eoafines  the  drapery  to  the  waist  in  grace- 
nl folds.  This  zone  appears  unknown  to  the 
Mrthward,  bat  in  many  cases  it  is  beautifully 
^ght  and  extremely  ornamenral.  The 
Wii  are  largely  made  of  silk,  in  Benares  ; 
^thejmuUitude  have  them  of  cotton,  some 
rfeotton  and  silk,  with  borders  of  gold  or 
A  Each  woman  of  a  household  usually 
l*»  new  sarhi  once  a  year.  The  Mahratta 
•'wnen,  and  women  eng^ed.in  labour  often 
Me  the  sarhi  take  a  veiy  ungraceful  form 
hj  pasdng  it  between  the  legs,  in  which  it 
Mines  the  appearance  of  tight  trowsers. — 
Vmumets  Falkland,  anwchow,  p,  7, 
^««  1857  ;  Dr.  Forbes  Watson. 

SABHIND,  an  ancient  Indian  city. 

SARI,  Hmn.  Prunus  armeniaca,  or  Ar- 
»^ca  vulgttrifl,  the  Apricot. 

SAEI,  also  Sarri,  SiNO,  a  necklace  of  gold 
Wads  worn  by  hindoo  mendicants. — Richard 
^'BwrMt  Sindh,  p.  393. 

oARl,  an  old  city  of  Mazandaran,  which 
« celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Afrasiab.  Jn 
»•  eighteenth  century,  there  were  still  to  be 
•^  »t  Sari  four  ancient  circular  temples, 
*•«  thirty  feet  in  dianMer  and  one  hundred 
^  twenty  feet  high.  In  tl^e  time  of  the 
«B6»  of  Persia,  Sari  had  been  the  seat  of 


SAALAKHTBI. 

an  officer  called  the  Great  General  of  the 
East— Malcolm,  p.  42  ;  Vule,  Cathay,  Vol. 
),  p.  88. 

SAKIABA,  HiHTD.  Amarantus  anardana. 

SAR-I-ARA,  HiN2>.     See  Sil  safed. 

SAE-CHASHMA,  the  source  of  the  Kabul 
river  in  lat  68*  10'  K  and  long,  34*  lo  N. 

SARINDA,  Hind.,  an  Indian  fiddle. 

SARINDIGA,  Hind.    Cassia  obovata. 

SARINGHI,  or  lute,  see  Jogi  or  Yogi. 

SARINGHIHA,  see  Jogi  or  Yogi 

S ARIPUTRA  :  the  new  town  of  Hajagriha 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  king  Srenik, 
otherwise  called  Bimbisara,  the  father  of 
Ajatasatra,  the  contemporary  of  Buddha.  Its 
foundation  cannot  therefore  be  placed  latei* 
than  560  B.C.  according  to  buddhist  chrono- 
logy. Fa*Hian  makes  Nalanda  the  birth- 
place of  Saripuira,  who  was  the  right  hand 
disciple  of  Buddha  ;  but  this  statement  is  not 
quite  correct,  as  we  learn  from  the  more  de- 
tailed account  of  Hwen  Thsang  that  Sari- 
putm  was  born  at  KaJapinaka,  about  half 
way  between  Nalanda  and  Indra-Sila*Guha, 
or  about  4  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the 
former  place.  The  remains  at  Baragaon  con- 
sist of  numerous  masses  of  brick  ruins^ 
amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  row 
of  lofty  conical  mounds  running  north  and 
south.  These  high  mounds  are  the  remains 
of  gigantic  temples  attached  to  the  famous 
monastery  of  Naianda.  The  great  monastery 
itself  can  be  readily  traced  by  the  squai*e 
patches  of  cultivation  amongst  a  long  mass 
of  brick  ruins,  1,600  feet  by  400  feet.— 
Cunning ham^s  Ancient  Geography  of  India, 
pp.  467,  470.     See  Buddha. 

SARIPHI,  see  Koh. 

SARISHT,  HwD.    Glue. 

SAKJIKAy  also  Saijikashara,  Hind.  Soda. 

SARJU,  see  Hindoo. 

SARKA,  Sarkanda,  Sarkara^  Hind.  Sac- 
charum  sara. 

SARKANDA,  Hind.,  a  grass,  a  species  of 
Saccharum,  gi'owing  in  moist  places,  the 
flower  stalk  ai  the  moonj  grass,  S.  munja. 

SABKAR,  Hind.  ;  A  Government,  the 
ruling  power. 

SARKARA,  Hind.  Saccharum  spon* 
taneum,  a  grass^the  leaves  or  grass  of  Sac- 
charum munja. 

SARKABA,  Sans.    Sugar. 

SABAKONNI  MABAM,  Tam.  Cathar- 
tocarpus  fistula,  Fers, 

SAR  KAOHU,  BsNO.,  water  leaved  cala- 
dium,  Oolocasia  nymphaaefolia,  Roxb. 

SAIIL  or  Salla,  Hjnd^  in  the  Himalaya 
beyond  Punjab,  Pinus  longifolia,  long  leaved 
pine. 

SARLAEHTEI,  H^nd.  Spiraea  lindl0yana, 
Andromeda  ovalifolia. 
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SARKATH. 

SABMAIy,  Trans-Indus.  Heteropogon 
con  tortus,  R.  ^  8. 

SARMAN  or  Sraman,  an  ancient  name  of 
brahmniH.     St^e  Shaman  or  Shamanism. 

SARMATIA,  name  of  wide  range  of 
country  in  N.  W.  Asia  and  N.  Europe,  from 
Mongolia  through  Siberia  and  the  Crimea  to 
Courland,  Livonia  and  Prussia.  Some  of  the 
Sarmatia  races  are  now  known  as  the  Sclave. 
In  ancient  Sarmatia  and  modern  Poland,  trees 
and  serpents  were  woi-shipped  by  the  peasantiy 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
last  relic  of  the  tree  worship  the  Stock-am- 
£isen,  the  apprentice  tree,  is  still  standing  in 
the  heart  of  Kenna.  In  Noi*se  mythology, 
the  Yggdrasil  ash  tree  was  represented  with 
one  of  its  roots  over  the  well  of  knowledge 
and  with  a  serpent,  Nidhog,  gnawing  its 
stem.  The  tree  in  the  centre  of  Eden,  with 
the  serpent,  is  amongst  the  oldest  mentioned, 
of  the  tree  and  serpent  together,  and  the 
Bo>tree  of  Ceylon  was  planted  at  least,  b.  c. 
200.  Abraham's  terebinth  at  Mamre  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  to  have  been  worshipped 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  and  is  said  to 
be  still  growing  at  Eshkol.  Serpents  are 
thrown  into  temporary  catalepsy  by  pressure 
on  the  back  of  their  necks.  The  figure  of  the 
serpent  on  the  pole  in  Numbers  xxi,  8  and  9, 
was  the  Caduceus  of  ^sculapius,  and  in 
Kings  xviii,  4,  the  reformer  king  cut  down 
the  groves  and  broke  the  serpent,  which 
Hezekiah  mentioned,  was  preserved  in  the 
temple  itself. — Fergusson,  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship.  See  India,  Kartelania,  Sanskrit, 
Saratha. 

SARMON,  Hind,  of  Spiti,  akind  of  barley. 

8ARMEI,  Hind.     Berthelotia  lanceolata. 

SARMUL,  Hind.     Astragalus  multiceps. 

SAR  NAHANA,  Hind.     Bathing. 

SARNAKASSARI  MARA,  Caw.  Rot- 
tlera  tini'toria. 

SARNATH,  a  town  in  Hindustan  :  the 
Choukaudi,  or  Luri-ka-kodan  is  so  called  from 
the  leap,  from  its  top,  of  an  Ahir,  by  the  name 
of  Luri.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Sarnath,  and  is 
a  lofty  mound  of  solid  brick-work,  surmount- 
ed with  an  octagonal  building.  Hwen 
Thsang  describes  this  tower  to  have  been  no 
less  than  300  feet  in  height  In  1836,  Major 
Cunningham  excavated  numerous  buddhist 
images  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares,  all  of  which 
had  evidently  been  purposely  hidden  under 
ground.  He  found  quantities  of  ashes  also, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  buildings 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Major  Kittoe, 
who  subsequently  made  further  excavations 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  The  budd'hist 
religion  had  evidently  assumed  the  form  of  the 
heresy  of  a  weaker  party,  who  were  forced  to 
hide  their  images  under  ground,  and  were 
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ultimately  expelled  from  their  monasteries  by 
fire — Travels  of  a  Hind.,  Vol,  i,p.  295.  Sec 
India,  Inscriptions. 

SARr-NAT'H,  a  temple  at  Benares.  In- 
scriptions on  images  of  Buddha  from  the  tem- 
ple at  Sarnath,  at  Benares,  and  on  an  image 
from  Bakhra,  in  Tirhut  ai*e  in  Sanskrit,  but 
not  pure.  The  date  is  after  a.  d.  800,  and 
that  of  Saraath,  probably  of  the  eleventh 
centuiy.  The  character  used  in  the  inscriptioa 
is  more  modern  than  Kanouj  Nagart,  ap- 
proaching the  modem  character.  The  reli- 
gion mentioned  is  buddhist,  and  the  sages, 
Tathagata,  Sramana  Buddha.  These  inscrip- 
tions upon  images  of  Buddha,  are  in  a  conc- 
paratively  modern  form  of  the  Deva  Nagari. 
They  contain  the  quaint  compendium  of  bud- 
dhist doctrines,  commencing  with  Ye  dhar- 
ma  hetuprabhava,  &c.  ;  but  the  Sanskrit  text 
of  the  moral  maxim  has  not  been  found  in  the 
Tibetan  Pragna  Paramita.  These  buddhist 
inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  are  most  remarkable, 
showing  at  their  late  date  that  Sanskrit  was 
still  imperfect !  The  mounds  and  remains 
near  Bakhra  testify  to  a  former  buddhist  city. 
From  copper-plate  inscriptions  found  near 
Sarnath  it  is  conjectured  the  buddhist  temple 
was  erected  by  the  sons  of  Bhupala,  a  rajah 
of  Gaur,  in  the  eleventh  centuiy.  The  image 
and  inscription  would  probably  be  of  the  same 
date  ;  and  the  character  of  .the  inscription 
corresponds  to  that  date. — Bengal  As,  Soc. 
Trans. ;    Vol.  iv,  pp.  135,  181,  211  4-  713. 

SARN6AR,  Hind.  Rhododendron  cam- 
pan  u  latum. 

SARO,  Beng.  Saccharum  sara,  Rorb. 

SARO  also  Sarobij,  Hind.  Cupressus 
sempervirens,  Willde, 

SARON,  Hind.  Brassica  campestris. 

SARONG,  Jav.,  Malay.  A  piece  of  cloth, 
wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  as  a  petticoat,  also  a  cotton  garment 
for  men.  Javanese  women  draw  figures  on 
their  sarong,  to  express  their  thoughts  and 
emotioDs.  The  sarong  is  worn  by  men  and 
women,  only  that  of  a  woman  is  deeper. 
The  sarong  when  united  is  called  a  slen- 
daug  ;  a  woven  or  printed  fabric  imported 
into  the  Dutch  ports  of  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago. There  are  imitation  Battik  sarongs^ 
and  Turkey  red  sarongs. — Bikmore  ;  Stm- 
mond's  Diet 

SAROSANTHERA  lasiopetala, 

Tkw. 

Cleyara  lasiopetala,  Wight  I  Earya  lasiopetala,  Ganl' 
lu.  if  p.  99.  I     ner, 

A  moderate  sized  tree,  common  in  the 
forests  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  Ceylon  at 
an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  and  upwards. — 
Thw.  Enum.  PL  Zeyl.^  i,  p.  41. 

SAROS,  see  Chronology. 
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SARPi,  Saits.    The  serpent  so  called  in 
aikrit  because  it   was    coDceiTed    under 
tke  general  idea  of  creeping,   an  idea  ex- 
fmaed  by  the  word  grip.    But  the   serpent 
IM  also  called  ahi  in  Sanskrit,  in  Greek  echis 
arecfaidDa,iQ  Latin  angnis.    This  name  is 
iiDTed  from  quite  a  different  root  and  idea. 
Ike  root  is  ah  in  Sanskrit,  or  anh,  which 
to  press  together,  to  choke,  to  throttle, 
the  distiogttbhing  mark  from  which  the 
It  vas  named  was  his  throttling,   and 
I  meaot  serpent,  as  expressing  the  general 
tt  of  throttler.    It  is  a  curious  root  this 
fkitad  it  still  lives  in  several  modern  words, 
in  Sanskrit  it  was  chosen  with   great 
a  the  proper  name  of  sin.    Evil  no 
.ioabt  presented  itself  under  various  aspects 
tstkhainan  mind,  and  its  names  are  many  ; 
litiMoe  80  expressive  as  those  derived  irom 
^loot,  anh,  to  throttle.   Anhas  in  Sanskrit 
no,  but  it  does  so  only  because  it  meant 
ilj  throttling, — the  consciousness  of 
being  like  the  graep  of  the  assassin  on  the 
it  of  his  victim. — Muller*9  Lectures^  p, 

8ABPAKSHI  CHETTU,  Tjbl.    Ophior- 

mnngoa,  O'AA.,  400.    The  Sans.  syns. 

SDganda,    IF.,  459,  and  NakuH,   W^ 

t  plant — the  ichneumon  plant,  a  vege- 

snpposed  to  furnish  the  mungus  with 

titktte,  when  bitten  in  a  conflict  with  a 
e. 

SARPAM,  Tam.,  Tjbl.,  Serpent. 

SARPAN,  Hind.    Calophyllum  critiba. 

SARPANKA,  Hind.  Calophyllum  ino- 
Winn,  JLmit,,  also  Tephroeia  purpurea, 
■oCelosia  argentea. 

SARPASfll  CHETTU,  Tel.  Ophior- 
w  mongos. 

8ASPAT,  Hind.  Saccbarum  sara,  also 
™*^in  procemm. 

wHPATJKA,  or  Sarphoka,  also  Sarphon- 
*%  Hud.   Tephrosia  purpurea. 

8AB-PE8H,  fliND.    A  forehead  jewel. 

sAfiPDN,  m  Hundes,  a  Chinese  officer, 
^aptnin  of  police.  The  Shib  chid,  is  a 
ttiaese  official,  in  Hundes,  residing  in  the 
iy°<^  of  Bood,  a  month's  march  from 

^WREA  or  Sarrah,  Tjbl,  A  wood  of  the 
*»n»Iiai,  of  a  dark  grey  colour  but 
■ffwstobe  readily  attacked  by  the  worm. 
*-Jff.  Latham. 

SABRABAND  considered  the  first  of 
y^%han  tribes,  they  are  termed  by 
■J;  Bpluiistone  and  Professor  Dom,  Betnee, 
**»i,  Baitni  or  Batini.  See  Sarriban. 
SARRACENIA  PURPUREA.  This  plant 
nogs  to  the  natural  order  Sarraceniac®, 
*  ^liich  there  are  thiee  genera,  and  eight 
W«,  of  which  six  are  confined  to  North 
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America,  one  is  peculiar  to  California  and 
one    is    found    in    Guiana.      There    is    no 
representative  of  the    order   in   India.    In 
the  'Lancet'   for   December  7th,    1861   ap- 
peared a  paper  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Miles 
stating  that  during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  squaw  had  adminis- 
tered  an  infusion  of  the  root  in  numerous 
cases,  the   result  iu   every  instance  being  a 
perfect  cure.     Subsequent  trials   in   London 
and  Edinburgh  Hospitals  have  not  established 
the  reputation  of  the  drug  as  an  ante- varioloid 
remedy.     In   an  arfitjie  on   the    Sarrarenia 
purpurea   in    the  January   number    of    the 
*  Pharmaceutical  Journal'  Professor  Bentley, 
says  : — that  hitherto  when  tried  in  this  coun- 
try Sarracenia  has  altogether  failed  to  cure, 
or  in  any  way  modify,  the  progress  of  small- 
pox." 

S ARRAP,  Hind.,  PsHTy.  Taxus  baccata  ; 
common  yew. 

SARRI,  also  Sari'ia,  Hind.  Brassica  cam- 
pestris,  also  Cicer  soongaricum. 

SARRIBAN  TRIBES  are  Abdali,  Tarin, 
Barech,  Mabanah,  Gharshin,  Sirani,  Babar, 
Kansi,  Jamand,  Katani,  Kaliani,  Turkani, 
Khalil,  Muhmaud,  Daud-Zoe  and  Yusufzoe. 

SARRIS,  Mahr.,  D]£KH.  Acacia  odoratis- 
sima,  Roxb^  Wiilde. 

SARRU,  Hind.    Brassica  campestris. 

SARSAPARILLA,  Eng.,  Lat. 


Oihba,  MuokwT,  Ab. 
Ku-ku :  Chin-ah'po,  Burm 
Salsepareille,  Fa. 

•Sanaparille,  Gbr. 

Kugrabu,  Bind. 

Salsapariglia,  It. 


Sana, 

Shariva, 

Erramasamul, 

IrimuBa, 

Zarsaprilla, 

Nonnarivayr, 
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Lat. 

Sans. 
Singh. 

if 
sp. 
Tah. 

The  word  sarsaparilla  is  derived  from  the 
Spanish  -word  zarza,  a  bramble,  and  parilla, 
a  vine.  The  sarsaparilla  in  use  in  medicine 
is  composed  of  the  roots  of  various  species  of 
Smilax.  S.  officinalis,  is  a  native  of  South 
America.  Varieties  of  this  root  are  also  found 
in  the  South  of  Europe.  East  Indian  Sar- 
saparilla belongs  to  the  Hemidesmus  iudi- 
cus,  it  is  abundant  and  cheap,  partakes  large- 
ly of  tlie  qualities  of  the  true  sarsaparilla,  and 
is  extensively  emph>yed  as  a  substitute  as  also 
is  S.  China.  Sarsaparilla  is  valued  as  a  res- 
torative to  debilitated  constitutions,  but  the 
medical  qualities  which  it  is  said  to  possess 
are  to  be  attributed  rather  to  it-s  general  com- 
position than  to  any  distinct  principles.  S. 
aspera  continues  to  be  employed  in  medicine. 
S.  officinalis,  S,  B.  and  A'.,  was  discovered 
by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  New  Granada 
on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  in  Colum- 
bia and  in  Minas  Gerael^^  Its  roots  are  taken 
to  Cartagena. 

S.  Sarsaparilla,  Linn,  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  but  it  does  not 
yield  any  of  the  sarsaparilla  of  commerce.    S* 
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papyracea,  Pair,  (S.  syphilitica,  Mart,  non 
Humb.)  is  a  native  of  Brazil ;  its  roots  are 
collected  by  the  Indians  on  the  Rio  Negro 
and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Amazon 
river  and  they  form  the  Salsa,  Salsaparilla, 
Sarza,  or  Zarza,  which  is  named  the  Sarsa 
of  Maranhao,  of  Para,  and  of  Lisbon  ;  it 
abonnds  more  than  the  other  in  Parigline, 
S.  Syphilitica.  fVilld.^  was  found  by  H. 
and  B.  on  the  Rio  Cassiqniare,  in  Brazilian 
Guiana.  S*  Medica,  Schlechtf  was  found  by 
Schiede  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mexican 
Andes.  The  i*oots  are  dried  and  exported 
from  Vera  Cruz.  Dr.  Hancock  states  that 
there  is  but  one  species  which  manifests  to 
the  taste  any  of  the  sensible  properties  of 
sarsaparilla  ;  and  this  grows  chiefly  on  the 
elevated  lands  of  the  Bio  Imiquem,  at  Untu- 
rana  and  Caraburi ;  also  that  the  Sai^  of  the 
Rio  N^ro,  which  comes  by  way  of  Angos- 
tura or  Para,  is  the  best.  This  is  probably 
yielded  by  the  above  S.  papyracea.  Several 
other  species  are,  however,  enumerated  by 
Martins,  as  S.  Japicanga,  brasiliensis  aod  also 
HeiTeria  salsaparilfaa  as  employed  for  the  same 
purposes.  So  S.  Gurnanensis  the  Azacoreto  of 
the  natives,  S.  Cardato-ovato  of  Poppig,  S. 
Purkampuy,  refeired  doubtfully  to  S.  offici- 
nalis by  Dr.  Lindley,  S.  China  yielding  the 
China-root  of  the  shops,  long  famed  in  the 
East  Indies.  S.  China  and  S.  sagittssfolia  are 
said  to  come  from  the  province  of  Onansi  in 
China.  Smilax  pseudo-China,  S.  Sarsaparilla, 
S.  rubens,  and  S.  Watsoni,  furnish  the  drug 
of  North  America.  The  sarsaparilla  dis- 
tinguished in  commerce  as  the  Lisbon  or 
Brazilian  is  the  root  of  S.  papyracea  of  Poiret. 
Besides  this  species  S.  officinalis,  gi*ows  in 
the  province  of  Mina  ;  S.  syphilitica,  grows 
in  the  northern  regions,  and  three  new  species, 
S.  sapicanga,  S.  brasiliensis,  and  S.  sarsa- 
parilla of  India.  The  roots  of  Hemidesmtis 
IndicuS  were  sent  to  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1 855  from  almost  every  district,  but  they 
varied  considerably  in  aroma,  also  a  syrup 
and  extract  from  the  indigenous  plant,  grow- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Courtallum  hills.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Scott  forwat*ded  a  crystallized  principle  called 
*'  Hemidesmine,"  which  was  found  on  exami- 
nation to  be  an  entirely  new  substance,  ex^ 
hibiting  a  remarkable  indifference  both  to 
acids  and  alkalies,  ciystallizing  in  a  peculiar 
manner  in  hexagonal  plates,  which  are  subject 
to  rapid  efflorescence.  The  only  ascertained 
solvents  are  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it  is  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water,  both  cold  and  hot.  These 
facts  show  that  it  is  a  substance  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature.  The  j  ury  recommended  that 
this  preparation  be  fully  tested  in  hospital 
practice,  along  with  the  extract  and  syrup 
prepared  from  the  same  plant.    The  Be- 
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mtdesmus  Indteus,  and  Ichnocarpus  fm- 
tescens,  both  used  as  sanapsfrillai,  are  commoa 
on  the  slope  of  the  Neilgherries.  When 
sarsaparilla  is  not  obtainable,  the  China'^ooty 
(S.  China,)  may  be  employed.  An  infittioQ 
of  the  Hemidesmns  Indicus,  (Ununtamul,) 
is  a  still  better  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 
But  as  much  of  the  virtues  of  the  Ununtaratti 
depend  on  a  volatile  principle,  it  should  not 
be  us^d  in  decoction,  as  the  long  boiling 
dissipates  the  active  ingredient.  Syiiips  of 
Hemidesmns  and  of  China  root  are  alterative 
and  diuretic,  and  are  used  to  sweeten  the  de- 
coctions and  incisions  of  the  same  artidea. 
— Tomlifison  ;  B&ple,  Himal.  Bot.  p.  383  ; 
Simmonds  ;  M*  E.  J.  R  ;  Beng,  Fhar,  pp. 
279  409. 

SARASPARILLE,  Gbb.  Sarsaparilla. 

SARSAYA,  Tbl.     Sinapis  species. 

SAftSHAF,  Saron  Pji,  also  Bai,  Hivd. 
Mustard,  S.  juneea,  Sinapts  sinensis.  Brassi- 
ca  juncea  ;  B.  oampestris,  && 

SARSHAPA-TELAM,  SaNs.  Mustard 
oil.     Oil  of  Sinapis  alba. 

SARSON,  Hind.  Brassica  cam'pestris, 
rapeseed  ;  jangii  sarson,  is  sisymbrium  iris, 
Kala  sarson,  also  Tara«mira  is  Brassica  eruca. 

SAHSOTE,  properly  Saras vad,  are  brah- 
mins found  in  considerable  numbers,  who 
aver  that  they  were  masters  of  the  couairy 
prior  to  the  Jit  colonists.  They  are  a  peace- 
able, industrious  race,  and  without  a  single 
prejudice  of  the  order ;  they  eat  meat, 
smoke  tobacco,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  trade 
even  in  the  sacred  kine. 

SART,  Arabo-Hindi.  A  gig  or  Iniggy, 
coiTuption  of  Arabic  '^  shart"  a  wager,  a  bar* 
gain,  a  horse  race. 

SART,  the  name  applied  by  the  Turka  to 
the  Tajik  aborigines  of  Trans-oxiania.  The 
Sart  or  Tajik  from  time  ijhmemorial  have 
occupied  the  ti*act  in  Central  Asia,  which 
has  h9  boundaries,  Siberia,  India,  Persia  and 
China.  The  Tajik  is  Iranian.  He  is  met 
with  in  largest  number  in  the  khanat  of 
Bokhara  and  id  Badakhshan,  but  many  have 
settled  in  the  towns  of  Kokand,  Khiva,  Chi- 
nese Tartary  and  Ai^anistan.^  The  Tajik 
is  of  a  good  middle  height,  has  a  broad  power- 
ful frame  of  bones,  and  especially  wide 
shoulder  .bones,  but  they  diverge  from  the 
Iranian,  they  have  the  Turanian  wider  fcMre- 
head,  thick  cheeks,  thick  nose  and  Itargi^ 
mouth.  The  Tkjik  origmally  came  from  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  in  the  steppe  of  Pamir. 
The  term  is  from  Taj,  a  crown,  the  fire  wodtw 
shippers  head  dress.  But  the  Tajik  doea^ 
not  so  style  himself  and  regards  the  term  as  , 
derogatory.  The  Turks  style  the  Tajik  Sart. 
The  Tajik  is  covetous^  unwarlike,  and  givea 
to  agriculture  and  trade ;  fond  of  literary 
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pumttetod  polisbed  and  it  is  owing  to  their 
prapooderenee  in  Bokhara  that  that  city  has 
raised  to  the  position  of  the  head 
of  Central  Asiatic  civilization,  for, 
Iheiv,  from  pre-Ielamic  times,  they  have 
ceoUnned  their  previous  exertions  in  mental 
caltare  and,  notwithstanding  the  oppressions 
which  they  have  sustained  from  a  foreign 
power,  haTe  civilized  their  conquerors.  Most 
of  the  celebrities  in  the  field  of  religious 
knowledge  and  belles  letters,  have  been  Tajiks, 
■ad  at  the  present  day  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  mullah  and  isban  are  Tajiks,  and  the 
diief  men  of  the  Bokhara  and  Khiva  court 
Me  Tajik  or,  as  the  Turks  style  the  race, 
Sart  Yamberry  considers  the  Tajik  and 
Sut  identical,  but  he  recognizes  that  in  their 
phjsognomic  peculiarities,  the  Sart  differs 
greatly  from  the  Tajik,  being  more  slender, 
with  a  larger  face,  and  a  higher  forehead  ; 
bat  diese  changes  Yamberry  attributes  to 
fireqoent  intermarriages  between  Sai't  men 
and  Persian  slaves. 

8 ABU,  or  Sarv,  Hikd  .  Cu pressus  sem per- 
virms,  also  Casuarina  equisitifolia. 

SARNESYARA,  Hi.,  the  lord  over  all, 
a  name  used  for  the  true  God  by  the  Roman 
Citholics. 

SARU6  or  Serug.  The  old  name  of 
a  district  lying  somewhat  to  the  west 
ef  Sehi.  It  was  the  ancient  Osroene.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  race  of  Arphaxad,  when 
Aey  were  no  longer  pastoral,  after  the  Peleg. 
See  Terah. 

SARUN6,  Malay.  The  under  garment 
af  the  Malay  women  ;  written  sarong. 

SARULMARA,  Can.  Bauhiuia  purpurea, 


SABUNGA,  Hiin>.  Phytolacca  decandra. 

8ABURA,  Hind.   Butea  frondosa. 

SARUT,  Hind.   Saccharum  sara. 

SARY,  PsBs.  Cupressns  sempervirena, 
WUlde.    See  Sam. 

SARY  KA  JHAR,  Dikhani.  Casuarina 
eqaiietifolia. 

SARWALI,  Hind.    Celoeia  argentea. 

SARWAN,  Hind.    Camel  driver. 

SARWARI,  Hind.  Celosia  argentea, 
Itn.,  RkeedCy  Roxb,^  fF.,  Ic. 

SABWYA  or  Sariaspa.  Of  this  Rajput 
race,  tradition  has  left  us  only  the  knowledge 
^  it  once  was  famous  ;  for  although,  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  bard,  it  is  introduced  as  the 
''eannce  of  the  Khetri  race,''  we  have  only 
a  few  legends  regarding  its  present  degi-ada- 
tion.  Its  name,  as  well  as  this  epithet  of  the 
bard,  induces  a  belief  that  it  is  a  branch  of 
the  Aswa,  with  the  prefix  of  sar,  denoting 
'csBCBce,'  or  priority,  also  perhaps,  northern. 
Stlar  or  Sular  in  all  probability,  origi- 
ttted  the  epithet  Larike,  by  which  the  Sau- 
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rashtra  peninsula  was  known  to  Ptolemy  and 
the  geographers  of  early  Europe.  The  tribe 
of  Lar  was  once  famous  in  Saurashtra,  and  iu 
the  annals  of  Anhulwarra  mention  is  made  of 
Sid  Rae  Jey  Sing,  having  extirpated  them 
throughout  his  dominions.  Sular  or  Silar, 
would  thei*efore  lie  distinctively  the  Lar. 
Indeed,  the  author  of  the  Komarpal  Charitra 
styles  it  Raj-tilac,  or  ^  regal  prince  ;'  but  the 
name  only  now  exists  amongst  the  mercantile 
classes  professing  the  faith  of  Budha  :  it  is 
inserted  as  one  of  tbe  eighty- four  clans.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  are  of  Rajpoot  origin. 
.  SARZA,  Lat.     Sarsaparilla. 

SASAFRAS,  Arab.  A  medicinal  sub- 
stance, the  root  of  S.  officinale,  a  shrub  or  tree 
of  N.  America,  in  its  Southern  parts.  See 
Sassafras. 

SASALADALA,  Sinoh.  Literally  the 
shaking  leaf ;  one  of  the  names  of  the  bo- 
tree,  the  Ficus  religiosa.  Its  leaves  are  almost 
constantly  ti*emulous. — JB'orbe$^  eleven  yean 
in  Ceylon,  Vol,  ii,  p.  161. 

SASANAM,  Hind.,  Sans.  A  royal  grant, 
usually  on  copper,  sometimes  on  paper  or  on 
stone. 

SASARKUND,  is  a  pool  in  the  Mahur 
jungle  where  the  Pain-ganga  is  said  to  be 
engulfed.  The  Naikude  Good  repair,  there,  in 
pilgrimage,  at  the  month  Chaitra,  to  a  huge 
stone  that  rises  in  a  gorge,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  Bhimsen,  before  which  the  Naikude 
Gond  mingle  with  Raj  Gond  and  Kolam  in 
worship.  Towards  evening,  the  worshippers 
cook  a  little  rice,  and  place  it  before  the  god, 
adding  sugar.  Then  they  smear  the  stone 
with  vermilion  and  burn  resin  as  incense, 
after  which  all  offer  their  victims,  sheep,  hogs 
and  fowls  with  the  usual  libations  of  arrack, 
the  pujari  appears  to  be  inspired,  rolls  his 
head,  leaps  wildly  about  and  finally  falls 
down  in  a  trance,  when  he  declares  whether 
the  god  has  accepted  the  services  or  not.  At 
night  drinking,  dancing  and  beating  tomtoms 
goes  on,  and  in  the  morning  they  return  home 
after  an  early  meal.  Those  unable  to  leave 
home  perform  similar  rites  beneath  a  Mahwa 
tree. 

SASASYATI,  a  goddess  of  the  hindoos  in 
the  S.  of  India. 

SASAYI,  Malay.  Sioapis  chinensis ; 
Mustard  seed. 

SASIN,  see  Siva. 

SASSAFRAS,  Enu.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  Lat.,  Sp. 

Saaafras,  An.  |  Sassafnso,  It. 

This  medicinal  substance,  true  Sassafras 
wood,  is  the  root  of  Sassafras  officinalis,  the 
Sassafras  laurel  of  North  America.  But, 
at  the  Madi*as  Exhibition  of  1 856,  the  Jury 
remarked  two  specimens  of  wood,  like  Sas- 
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Bafrad,  both  from  Mergui,  very  fragrant, 
and  containing  an  essential  oil  of  value  in 
mediciQe.  Dr.  Mason,  indeed,  says  that  a 
species  of  sassafras  abounds  in  the  Teuasse- 
rim  jungles,  which  seems  to  possess  all  the 
properties  of  the  sassafras  of  America.  But 
he  had  never  met  with  the  tree  in  fruit  or 
flower,  and  the  leaf,  he  adds,  shows  that  it  is 
not  the  Sassafras  ofiicinarum  ;  in  another 
place,  he  mentions  that  a  species  of  laurus 
with  the  odour  of  sassafras,  is,  in  Tenasserim, 
often  used  in  house  carpentry.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  Camphora  glandnlifera,  and  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  tells  us  that  the  Sassafras  of 
Assam,  is  perhaps  the  bark  of  the  Camphora 
glandulifera,  ^.  V.  It  is  fully  equal  to  the 
American  kind,  and  may  be  introduced  ac- 
cordingly, although  its  source  is  as  yet  not 
perfectly  ascertained  ;  the  root  of  Sassafras 
officinalis  is  used  in  medicine.  The  small  wood 
is  of  a  light  brown,  the  large  is  darker  ;  both 
are  plain,  soft,  and  close.  Sassafras-wood 
measures  from  4  to  12  in.  diameter  ;  it  is 
sometimes  chosen  for  cabinet  work  and  turn- 
ing, on  account  of  its  scent. — Beng,  J^har.^ 
p.  279  ;  Dr.  Mason^  Tenasserim  ;  M,  E.  J. 
Eep.,  IS55  ;  Tredgold. 
SASDELLEN,  Ger.    Sardines. 

SASSAFRAS  OFFICINARUM,  Nees. 

Laurus  sassafras,  Linn,      \  Persea  sassafras,  Spreng, 

A  tree  of  N.  America  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  India :  it  produces  the  sassafras 
bark  and  root  used  in  medicine —  Voigt,  f.  309. 

SASSAIS,  Hind.    .aErua  bovii. 

SASSANAM,  Karu.,  title  deed. 

SASSANIAN  KINGS  of  Persia.  The 
following  are  the  dates  given  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary,  with  Dr.  Mordtman's  latest  deter- 
minations of  the  genealogical  history  of  this 
race. 

Smith.  M*""^*- 
man. 


SAT. 


A.  D. 

226 

A.  D 
226 

240 

238 

273 
274 
277 
294 

269 
271 
274 
291 

294 

291 

803 
310 
381 
385 
390 

300 
308 
380 
383 
389 

(1)  Ardeshir  Babegan  bin  Sa- 

san,  or  Artaxerxes. 

(2)  Shappuhr,  Shahpur  or  Sa- 

por, captured  Valerian, 

(3)  Hormuzd  or  Hormisdas. 

(4)  Baharam  or  Yaranes  I. 

(5)  ,.  „      II. 

(6)  „  „  ni,Se. 
gan  Shah. 

(7)  Narse  or  Narses,  conquer- 

ed Armenia  and  Galerius. 

(8)  Hormuzd  or  Hormisdaall. 

(9)  Shapuhr  or  Sapor  II. 

(10)  Ardeshir  or  Artaxerxes  II. 

(11)  Shapuhr  or  Sapor  III. 

(12)  Baharam  or  Varanus  IV. 

KermaijL  Shah. 
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404     399    (13)  Yezdegirdovlsdegiirdel. 
420      420    (14)  Bahram  Gaur,  or  YaraM| 

v^  visited  IndiA 
448      440    (15)  Yezdegird  or  Isdegirde  li 
458      457    (16)  Hormuzd  or  HoiTDisdaallli 
458      458    (17)  Firuz  or  Perose,  allied  will 

Khakan  of  Huus. 
484      485    (18)  Balas,  Pulash  or  Balasces«- 
488      491    (19)  EobadorCaodes. 
498      498    (20)  Jamasp*  (Kolmd  recov^ 

Kingdom  502). 
531      531    (21)  Khosru,  Kesri  (Nuahirvsngi 

or  Chosrofes.  , 

579      571    (22)  Hormuzd    or    Hormiadai 

IV.    deposed     by      hli 

general  Varanus  VI.  A. 

D.  59Q  :  M. ;  A.D.  591, 
591      591    (23)  Khosru  Parvez,  Kesri    of 

ChosroesII.  puttodeadi 

by 
628      623    (24)  Kobtid  Shiruyieh  or  Siro«ii 
629    (25)  Ardeshir  III.  Anarchy. 
629    (26)  Shariar  or  Sarbuas. 
629    (27)  Puran  Dnkht. 
631    (28)  Azermi  Dukht. 

631  (29)  Ferokhzad  Bukfatyar. 

632  (30)  Yezdegird  or  Izdegii-dellt 

overthrown  by  Mahome* 
daae  641, 

This  monarchy  commenced  in  Persia,  iii 
the  year  226  a.d.  when  Artaxerxes  ovev^ 
threw  the  Parthian  dynasty,  and  it  continoefl 
until  itself  overturned  by  the  mahomedaa 
khalifs  in  the  year  a.d.  632.  The  founder 
of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  died  in  240.  In 
his  latter  days  a  certain  Arpog  was  kin^  of 
China,  one  of  whose  sons,  Mamkon  by  name^ 
fled  from  home  on  account  of  a  charge 
brought  against  him,  and  took  refbge  in  Per* 
sia.  The  last  race  of  the  fire-worshipping 
monarchs  of  Persia  was  the  Sassaniaa 
dynasty,  commencing  with  Ardeshir  Babe- 
gan, the  descendant  of  Sassan,  who  expelled 
the  Ashkawi,  about  a.  d»  226.  His  son  SJlia- 
poor  obtained  several  important  victories 
over  the  Romans,  and  at  length  captured  the 
emperor  Valerian. — Pnit.  Ind.  Ant  p.  13  ; 
Thomas'  Prinsep,  Vol.  i,  p.  302  ;  Yuie 
Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  84.  See  Khiraj,  Kadeai% 
Greeks  of  Asia,  India,  Kara-oghlan,  Khoos- 
roo  Parwez. 

SASTRA,  HiVD.  An  order,  a  command^  a 
scripture^  a  religioua  work,  Dharma  Sastm 
the  Code  of  Mann  or  any  hook  oa  law  or 
science,  religious  books  of  the  hindooa  im 
general,  and  more  especially  certain  philo8(H 
phical  systems,  six  in  number. 

SAT,  Set,  a  grain  measure  of  Siam,  weigh* 
ing  3f9)fl.  and  holding  about  3^  pinta. — 
ShnmofuTs  DicHonary. 

SAT.     See  Gayatri. 
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SATANI. 

1 SATA.  MiiiDflgar  or  MaDhabari,  is  the  city  I 
^TliftUia  sitoated  in  a  low  swampy  valley, 
imQes  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus, 
U  4  miles  above  the  separation  of  the 
1^,  or  western  branch,  from  the  Sata  or 
kio  stream  of  the  river.  The  site  of  Thatha 
Ifilf  is  admitted  to  be  modem,  bat  those  of 
Iminagar  and  Kalyan-kot  are  said  to  be  of 
mt  antiqaity.  Lieutenant  Wood  remarks 
lit  tbe  rite  of  Thatha  is  so  advantageous  for 
kDmerdal  purposes  that  it  is  probable  that  a 
^  has  existed  in  its  neighbourhood  from 
b  earliest  times. — Cunning  ham's  Ancient 
Uy.  of  India,  pp.  288-289. 

JJATADEVA,  the  youngest  Pandava. 

jfiATADEO,  in  position,  corresponds  almost 
petlj  with  the  large  city  of  Sarbiud.  The 
raent  ruins  of  Sarhiud  consists  almost  en- 
jAf  of  mahomedan  buildings    of  a  late 
|riod ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  some 
msequeace  in  the  time  of  the  hindoos,  as  it 
M  besieged    and  captured  by  Muhammad 
lori,  the  &t  mahomedan  king  of  Delhi  The 
Ime  of  Sarhind,  or  "  frontier  of  Hind,"  or 
lihaps  northern  Hind,  is  popularly  said  to 
m  been  given  to  the  city  at  an  earlier 
piod,  when  it    was   the    boundary  town 
bweeo  the  hindoos  and  the  later  mahomedan 
iB^oiD  of  Ghazni   and  Lahore.     But  the 
Ine  is  probably  much  older,  and  seems  to 
bio  Northern    India,  as    the  astronomer 
[anba  Mihira  mentions  the  Sairindha  imme- 
htelj  after  the  Kaluta,  or  people  of  KuUu, 
pi  JQSt  before  Brahmapura,  which  according 
pthe  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen   Thsang,  was 
k  eapiui  of  the  hill  countiy  to  the  north  of 
pnrdwar.    Bnt  the  geographical  list  of  Vara- 
p  Mihira  is  copied  almost  verbatim  from  that 
^  the  still  earlier  astronomer  Parasara,  who 
pbelieTed  to  have  flourished  not  later  than  the 
pit  century  after  Christ.     The  town  called 
pttil}  or  Bando,  was  probably  the  contracted 
pbrnofBhatasthala,  and  General  Cunningham 
p  inclined  to  think  that  Sarhind  must  be  the 
phce  indicated  by  the  pilgrim  as  the  capital  of 
tt«  ancient  district  of  Satadru. — Cunning^ 
Mm*$  Ancient  Geog.  of  India^  pp.  145-147. 

SATAN,  an  evil  spirit,  of  the  jews,  chris- 
i^  and  mahomedans.  Shaitan,  the  Satha- 
'^  or  Satan  of  Europe,  wa(s  recognised  by 
tkChaldees. 

^  SATANL  A  cYass  of  religions  mendicants 
jttSoQtbem  India,  who  worship  Permalu,  an 
'i^^^nittion  (^  Vishnn.  They  perambulate 
^  Hreet  morning  and  evening,  and  accept 
^>  from  all  bnt  the  lowest  castes,  often  ex- 
uting  the  same  by  threats  of  burning  them- 
^^tt  with  a  lamp.  They  are  a  mendicant 
^  <tf  Sndrasy  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  prac- 
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SATAPASPA,  Sans.  Aniseed,  Pitnptnella 
anlsum. 

SATARUPA  is  the  wife  of  Brahma,  (or 
the  first  Menu,  or  Swnyambbuva,)  and  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  same  with  Prakritl,  or  Na« 
ture  ;  a  title  generally  given,  not  to  Saras- 
wati,  the  consort  or  sacti  of  Bralima,  but  to 
Devi,  sacti  of  Mahadeva. — Moor,  p.  127. 
SATAS,  see  India. 

SATASANDA,   Sikgh.  Aristolochia  in- 
dica,  Linn,,  Roxb, 

SATAVARl,  or  Pillipichara,  Tel.  Aspa- 
ragus racemosus,  Wtlld,,  R.  ii,  p.  161. 
SATA  VIRYA,  Tkl.  White  dub-grass. 
SAT  A  WAR,  Hind.  Asparagus  racemosus. 
SATA  WAR,  Hind.    Asparagus  racemo* 
sus. — Linn,,  Roxb, 

SAT  BALON,    Hind.    Polygonum  ne- 
palense. 

SAT  BARGE,  Bind.  Cavagana  traga- 
canthoides. 
SAT  BIROZA,  Hind.  Pinus  longifolia. 
S AT-DHARA,  said  to  mean,  literally  ''  the 
hundred  streams"  is  a  group  of  buddhist 
topes  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Besali  river, 
just  below  the  junction  of  tbe  Ghora-pachar 
river.  The  topes  are  two  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  the  small  village  of  Ferozpur.  See  Bud- 
d'ha,  Topes. 

SATGARHA,  an  ancient  city  in  the  Panjab* 
SATGHAR  GROUP,  see  Karli. 
SAT  GILO,  Hind.    Tinospora  cordifolia. 
SATGURBA,  see  Bui-abur  caves. 
SATHAGATA,  an  appellation  of  Sakya. 
See  Lama,  Sakya  muni. 

SATHA-KUPPAI,  Tam.  Anethum  sowa, 
Roxb. 
SATHAM,  Tam.    Food. 
SATHI,  Sans.     Curcuma  zedoario,  Soxb. 
SATHI,  Hind.,  a  variety  of  coarse  rice 
hoving  a  red  skin. 

SATHI,  Hind,  Salvia  plebeia. 
SAT'HNAMI,  a  saiva  sect  who  profess  to 
adore  the  true  name,  the  one  God,  but  they 
nevertheless  recognize  the  whole  hindoo  pan- 
theon, and  pay  reverence  to  what  they  con- 
sider manifestations  of  his  nature  visible  in 
the  avatars,  particularly  Rama  and  Krishna. 
The  Sad  or  Sadh,  on  the  other  hand,  utterly 
reject  all  kinds  of  tdolatiy,  are  pure  deists 
with  a  simple  worship.  Between  these  uni- 
tarian sects  and  such  as  adore  every  deity, 
there  is  the  utmost  diversity  of  theory  and 
practice.  Tbe  Satbnami  of  Raepore  and  Bela- 
spur  have  been  inclined  to  accept  Christianity. 
SAT*HPURA,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Central  India,  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  the  desolate  wilds  and  jungles 
of  the  westeni  Sathpoora  hills  and  parts  of 
the  country  extending  from  them  to  the 
Vindhya  with  their  savage  inhabitants,  the 
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Bheel  trlbeB,  who  abhor  field,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  manual  labour,  and  the  adjoining  richly 
cultivated  plains  of  Malwa,  extending,  with 
occasional  intervening  tracts  of  hill  and  jun- 
gle, from  the  Mbye  on  the  west,  to  Bhilsa 
on  the  eastj  a  stretch  of  close  on  200  miles, ' 
and  from  the  crest  of  the  line  of  the  Vindbya 
to  Mundissore  and  Oomutwarra,  a  distance 
of  from  100  to  120  miles,  and  populated  by  a 
thrifty,  agricultural  people.  This  is  succeed- 
ed by  the  more  hilly  and  jungly  land  of 
Oomutwarra,  Seronje  and  Keechiwarra,  with 
their  scanty  population.  Northwards,  to- 
wards Gwalior,  the  country  becomes  more 
open,  except  on  the  wild  border  tracts  of 
Kotah  of  Bundlecund  till  we  come  to  the 
carefully  cultivated  plain  of  Gwalior,  stretch- 
ing for  a  distance  of  140  miles  between  the 
Chumbul,  Pahooj  and  Sind  rivers.  A  vast 
portion  of  Bundlecund  is  hilly  and  unpro- 
ductive, forming  the  northern  slope  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Yindhya  ;  but  the  scenery 
is  strikingly  grand. — Wnn.  Ind*  Adm.,  Vol. 
xi,  p.  341.     See  Satpura. 

SATHUNG   of   the  Lepcha.      Hystrix 
longicauda,  Marsden. 

SATX,  Sans.  Good,  pure,  hence  Suttee,  a 
good  woman  who  immolates  herself  with  the 
body  of  her  deceased  husband.  The  term  is 
applied  to  a  true  and  chaste  wife.  The  ancient 
Aryan  custom  was  to  transfer  a  widow  to  the 
brother  of  the  deceased.  The  Scythians'  killed 
the  favourite  wife  in  order  tbat  she  might  ac- 
company her  husband  to  the  land  of  spirits. 
The  Thracians  slaughtered  the  widow — the 
next  of  kin  destroying  her  at  the  grave  of 
her  dead  husband.  The  burning  or  self- 
immolation  of  hindoo  widows,  with  the  bodies 
of  their  deceased  husbands  was  generally 
done  at  the  sangam  or  confluence  of  livers. 
The  Sankalpa,  or  declaration  of  the  Sati,  is  as 
follows  :  Having  first  bathed,  the  widow  dress- 
ed in  new  and  clean  garments,  and  holding 
some  kusa  grass,  sips  water  from  tbe  palm  of 
her  hand  :  holding  in  her  hands  kusa  and  tila, 
she  looks  towards  the  east  or  north,  whilst 
the  brahmin  utters  the  mystic  word  0*m. 
Bowing  to  Narayan,  she  next  declares,  on  this 
month,  (naming  the  time)  I  (uaraing  herself 
and  family),  that  I  may  meet  Arundhate,  the 
wife  of  the  Rishi  Vasistha  and  reside  in  Swerga 
— that  the  years  of  my  stay  may  be  numerous 
as  the  hairs  on  the  human  body  :  that  I  may 
enjoy  with  my  husband  the  felicity  of  heaven, 
aud  sanctify  my  maternal  and  paternal  pro- 
genitors, and  the  ancestors  of  my  husband's 
family  :  that,  lauded  by  the  upsarasa,  I  may 
be  happy  through  the  regions  of  fourteen  In- 
dra  :  that  expiation  may  be  made  for  my  hus- 
band's offences,  whether  he  have  killed  a  brah- 
min, broken  the  ties  of  gratitude  or  murdered 
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his  friend  :— I  ascend  my  husband's  faD( 
pile.  I  call  on  you,  ye  guardians  of  the  ei| 
regions  of  the  world,  sun  aud  moon,  air, 
89ther,  earth,  and  water,  my  own  soul !  Ti 
day,  night,  and  twilight,  1  call  you  to  wito< 
I  follow  my  husband's  corpse  to  the  fum 
pile. 

The  Danish  north-men  of  Europe  ret 
ed  the  recollection  of  the  Sati,  in  the  storyj 
Balder,  one  of  the  sons  of  Odin,  who  was 
by  a  branch  of  mistletoe,  and  Odin  himi 
descended  and  obtained  a  promise  from 
guardians  of  the  dead,  that  Balder  eboaldj 
restored  if  all  created  nature  would  weep 
him.  All  wept  but  one  old  crone  whom  * 
had  possessed,  so  Balder  could  not  be  mi 
to  live  again,  and  his  faithful  Nanna,  refusi 
to  survive  her  beautiful .  lord,  perished  on 
funeral  pile.  After  much  discussion,  duri| 
which  raja  Ram-mohun  Rai  made  great  effo( 
in  the  cause  of  prevention,  Sati  was  at  If 
legally  abolished  in  British  India,  by  " 
William  Bentinck,  and  though  it  is  still  oc< 
sionally  performed,  all  who  engage  in  it 
severely  punished.  It  is  rare  in  Kashmir 
still  current  in  Bali.  The  first  recorded  Si 
in  the  Mahabharata,  was  perfoi-med  by  Ma< 
the  second  wife  of  Pandu,  Kunti  the  elder  wl 
contested  the  point.,  but  the  brahmans  irl 
were  present  gave  it  in  favour  of  Madri,  w| 
accordingly  perished  on  her  husband's  funei' 
pile.  The  idea  of  Sati,  was  connected  wi 
a  futui*e  state  ;  when  the  ancient  Scythii 
buried  a  king,  they  strangled  one  of 
concubines  and  buried  her  with  him,  iogetJ 
with  his  cup  bearer,  cook,  groopn,  waiting  mi 
messenger  and  favourite  hor§es,  (Herod, 
71,)  to  serve  their  master  in  the  next  worl 
Amongst  the  Thracians  with  whom  poligai 
prevailed  the  wife  decided  to  be  the  bi 
beloved  was  slain,  by  her  next  of  kin,  oi 
the  grave  of  her  husband  (Herod,  v,  5)  ai 
buried  with  him.  On  the  occasion  of  burnii 
the  body  of  Kichaka,  whom  Bhima  had  sh 
to  avenge  an  insult  to  Draupadi,  the  dec< 
relations  wished  to  burn  her  with  the  b( 
but  ehe  was  saved  by  Bhima.  Just  before 
town  of  Dwarka  was  overpowered  by  a  stoi 
wave,  king  Vasudeva  died,  and  four  of  1 
wives  burned  tliemselves  on  his  funeral  pij 
Krishna  also  was  slain  by  a  Bhil  hunter,  in  ' 
forest.  Ay  una  then  conducted  the  fiyi 
multitude  to  Kuruksheti-a  whei-e  four 
Krishna's  widows  burned  themselves,  and  tl 
rest  of  the  widows  assumed  the  devotee  di 
and  retired  to  the  jungle. — Colebrook-in  Ai 
Res,,,  on  the  duties  of  a  faithful  wife^  Vigif^t 
p.  87  ;  Vr.  Vaughan^  p.  192  ;  Herod  iv,  71 ; 
V,  6.     See  Sat'hi,  Suttee. 

SATI,  a  hindoo  goddess,  Siva's  first  wife 
a  daughter  of  Daksha.     "The. gods  whom 
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%iA  eoDtained  in  her  womb,  barat  out ;  her 
■Bikiwere  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and 
Aspbees  where  they  fell  are  become  sacred. 
Br  bmsts  fell  near  Jalandar  in  the  Punjab  ; 
ftmyaoi  into  Assam  ;  and  the  guhya  (podex) 
hlo  Nepal,  where  they  are  most  devoutly 
-MRhipped  to  this  day  :  the  last  is  a  small 
ckft  io  a  rock,  with  an  intermitting  spring  ; 
k  »  called  Guhyasfhan.**  The  servants  of 
the  deformed  deity  of  riches,  are  called 
(Mijaca  ;  and  into  such  beings  tlie  dark 
of  men,  addicted  iu  this  world  to  selfish 

E'firations,    transmigrate. Wilford    on 
Hi  Caueasuty  As.  Res.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  477  ; 
\p.  108.     See  luscriptions  Hindoo  Sati. 
SATILLEB,  the  half  of  a  sooco  in  Ben- 
and  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
. — SimmoniTs  Dictionary, 

Satin,  Eng.,  Fb. 

Gbb.  I  AtaUii  Intalas,     Malat. 
It.  I  Setim,  Pobt. 

A  silken  fabric  manufactured  in  Europe. 
SATIN  SPAR,  see  Calcareous  spar. 
SATIN  WOOD  ;  the  Swietenia  chloroxy- 

|Im famishes  this   cabinet  wood,  well-known 

its  glossy  yellow  shades.     It  is  hard  and 

polished,  is  very  beautiful  with  a  satiny 

jjBtie,  it  is  much   used  for  picture  frames, 

[liialliDg  the  birds  eye  maple  of  America.    It 
li  occasiooally  used  by  cabinet  makers   for 

rWwral  furniture,  but  it  is  liable  to  split. 
Htra  wood  grows  chiefly  in  mountainous 
nets  of  southern  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is 
adaot  in  the  hills  of  the  Vizagapatam  and 
Gaajam  circars,  though  logs  seldom  exceed 
c%fat  inches  diameter,  it  is  well  adapted  lor 
Bwes  of  wheels,  for  mallets,  &c.,  a  superior 
incription  for  furniture  is  occasionally  im- 
ported from  Ceylon.  Veiy  flue  satin  wood 
oeeors  at  Kutapatti,  in  the  Tengrikottah 
talook  of  Salem.  It  is  used  for  the  naves 
of  gon  carriage  wheels  and  is  the  best  suited 
di\  the  ludian  woods  for  fuses.  The  price 
18  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  teak  and  black- 
wood.  Colonel  Frith  mentions  a  satin  wood 
of  Peoang,  of  a  straw  colour  and  a  beautiful 
wood  for  ornamental  furniture,  &c.  :  but,  it  is 
BOt  known  what  satin  wood  tree  grows 
there.  The  best  variety  is  the  West  Indian, 
inported  from  St.  Domingo,  in  square  logs 
and  planks  from  9  to  20  inches  wide  ;  the 
next  iu  quality  is  the  East  Indian,  shipped 
from  Singapore  and  Bombay  in  round  Jogs 
friHn  9  to  30  in.  diameter ;  and  the  most 
inferior  is  from  New  Providence,  in  sticks 
from  u^  to  10  in.  square  ;  the  wood  is  close, 
not  so  hard  as  box- wood,  but  somewhat  like 
it  in  colour  or  rather  more  orange  ;  some 
pieces  are  very  beautifully  mottled  and  curled. 
It  was  much  in  fashion  a  few  years  back  for 
ialenud  decoration  and  furniture,  it  is  now 
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principally  used  for  brushes,  and  somewhat 
for  turning,  the  finest  kinds  are  cut  into 
veneers,  which  are  then  expensive  ;  the  Nas- 
sau wood  is  generally  used  for  brushes.  Satin 
wood  of  handsome  figure  was  formerly  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  from  the  Island  of 
Dominica.  The  wood  has  an  agreeable  scent, 
and  is  sometimes  called  Yellow  Saunders 
wood.— il/.  E,  •/.  IL  ;  Mr.  Rohde  MSS.  ;  Dr. 
Cieghorn^s  Conservator's  Report  1859-60, 
p.  15;  CoL  Frith 'y  Tredgold,  See  Swietenia 
cbloroxylon. 

SATISARAS,  see  Kashmir. 
SATKARINI,  see  Inscriptions,  Junagurh. 
SATNAMI,  literally,  true  name,  a  hindoo 
unitarian  sect  who  profess  to  adore  the  true 
name  alone,  the  one  God,  the  cause  and  crea- 
tion of  all  things,  Nirgun,  or  void  of  sensi- 
ble qualities,  without  begmning  or  end. 
Their  notions  are  borrowed  from  the  Yedanta 
philosophy.  With  them,  worldly  existence  is 
illusion,  or  the  work  of  Maya,  the  primitive 
character  of  Bhavaui,  the  wife  of  Siva.  See 
Sat'hnami. 

SA-TOO,  DuK.     Hordeum  hexastichon, 
Linn,  Roxh. 

SATFURA.     This  name  is  now  generally 
applied  to  tlie  great  range  or  table-land  which, 
commencing  eastward  at  Amarkantak,  runs 
nearly  up  to  the  western  coast,  though  the 
appellation  seems  to  have  been  formerly  re- 
stricted to  that  portion  of  the  range  which 
divides  theNarbada  and  Tapti  valleys.     The 
Satpura  mountains  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Blandford  of  the  Geological  Survey.    "  This 
range  is  well  defined  to  the  westward,  and 
from  Rajpipla  to  A'sirgarh  consists  of  a  belt 
of  mountainous  country,  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  breadth,  and  of  an  average  height^  at  the 
crest  of  the  chain,  but  little  under  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  many  peaks  rise  above 
3,000,  and  some  (and  even  some  table-lands, 
as   Turan   Mai)   are  as  high  as  4,000   feet. 
Nearly  the  whole'  of  this  range,  both  hills 
and  valleys,  consist  of  trap  ;  but  towards  the 
west,  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Khan- 
desh,  a  series  of  craggy  peaks  are  met  with, 
such  as  are  but  rarely  seen  in  the  trap  region. 
Elsewhere  the  summit  of  the  range  is  more  or 
less  a  table-land.   Just  east  of  A'sirgarh  there 
is  a  break,  through  which  the  railway  from 
Bombay  and  Khandesh  to  Jabalpur  passes, 
the  highest  part  of  which  is  only  1,240  feet. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  break  leads 
from  close  to  the  junction  of  the  two  alluvial 
plains  in  the  Tapti  and  Purna  to  a  flat  tract 
lying  between  the  two  Narbada  plains.     East 
of    this  break   the   trap   hills  continue   till 
south  of  Hoshangabad,  where  sandstone  and 
metamorphic  rocks  emerge  and  form  a  great 
portion  of  the  hills  of  the  Pachmarhi  and 
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Betul  country.  There  is  a  table-land  of  con- 
fiiderable  extent  round  Betul,  which  extends 
fat*  to  the  eastward  beyond  Chindwara  and 
Seoai,  and  joins  the  high  plateau  of  Amorkan- 
tak.  Upon  this  plateau  trap  still  predominates 
and  a  great  spur  from  it  extends  between  the 
Tapti  and  the  Purna,  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Berar  as  far  as  the  confluence  of 
those  rivers.  This  range  is  also  of  considerable 
height,  in  places  nearly  4,000  feet.  Like 
most  other  ranges,  it  has  no  definite  name, 
and  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  portion  of 
the  Satpura.  Accepting  Amarkantak  as  the 
eastern  boundary,  the  Satpura  would  have  a 
range  from  east  to  west  of  about  six  hundred 
miles,  and  in  their  greatest  depth  would  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  shape  of  the  range  would  be  almost  triangu* 
lar.  Satpura  hills  divide  the  valleys  of,  and 
foi*m  the  water-shed  between,  the  Tapti  and 
Nerbudda.  The  Satpura  plateau  is  tlie  true 
barrier  between  Northern  and  Southern  India 
and  is  the  line  ou  which  the  settlers  from 
Hindustan  met  the  emigrants  from  the  Dekhan 
and  Maharashtra,  each  of  them  pressing  the 
prior  races  into  the  great  natural  fastnesses 
of  Central  India ;  the  Satpura  mountain  range, 
extending  from  Bajpiplah  to  Asirgarh,  and 
foiming  a  great  belt  of  mountainous  country, 
40  or  50  miles  in  bread  th  with  an  average  height 
of  2,000  feet.  In  Gondwana  there  are  now  only 
two  millions  of  aborigines,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  nine  millions.  The  remaining  seven 
millions  almost  amount  to  a  jnicrocosm  of  the 
people  in  India,  and  justice  is  administered 
in  the  Central  Provinces  in  five  different 
languages,  viz.,  Urdu,  Hindi,  Marathi,  Uriya 
and  Telugu.  In  round  numbers  the  seven 
millions  may  be  thus  classified  : — 1^  millions 
speak  Marathi,  ii  millions  speak  Uriya,  and 
6  millions  speak  Hindi.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter 
gives  the  following  as  the  languages  peculiar 
to  Central  India  :— 


Ho  (Kol), 
Kol    (Singh 

bum), 
Sant&li, 
Bliumij, 
Uraon, 


Mundala, 

Rajmahali, 

Gondi, 

Gayeti, 

iiutlok, 


Naikude, 

Kolamiy 

Madi, 

Madia, 

Kuri, 

Koikadi, 


Khond, 

Sav&ra, 

Gadaba, 

Yerukala, 

Cbentsu. 


He  arranges  the  races  and  tribes  speaking 
these  into  Kolarian  and  Dravidian,  viz. : — 


1.  The  Kolarian^ 
Santal, 
Kol, 

Mundah, 
Korku, 
Bhil, 
Bhumift, 
Bhui, 
MhIf. 


2.  The  Dravidian  or  people 
of  the  Tamil  tongue, 

Oraon, 

Oond, 

Khond  and  S.  Penin- 
lula  aborigines. 


Mina, 

The  committee  include  as  Kolarian, 


BMlalah, 
Bvgah, 

Bnonjia, 


Binjwar, 
Bhuroiah, 
Korkn, 
Kol, 


Bhil, 

Dhangar, 

Gudba, 


Kawar, 
NahuT. 
ManJL 


Kolarian  tribes  occapy  the  broad  belt  of 
hilly  countiy  that  runs  almost  continuously 
across  India  from  the  Santal  tracts  to  tlie 
Kurku  settlements.  The  Santal  in  the  east 
and  the  Kurku  in  the  west,  speak  a  iangua^ 
substantially  the  same. 

The  Kolarian  tribes  of  the  Central   Pro- 


vinces are : — 


Kol, 
Kurka, 
Bhil, 
Binjvar, 


Bhonjiah, 
Bhumiah, 
Bvgah, 
Dhangar, 


Gudba, 
Kawar, 
Napun, 
Manji, 


jMahto, 

G^or  l^^^ 

A«unah,i      *^- 


The  Dravidian  tribes  of  the  Centi-al 


vmces  ai*e : — 
Gond. 

Bhuttra  Gond, 
Maree-Gond, 
Maria  or  Goia- 
war. 


Durweh  Gond,  I  Khond, 

Khutalwar ,,  I  Dhunwar,   ")    -m ,. 

Aguriah      „  iNahur,        V^^S^ 

Hulbah,  I  Punkah,      J      ^^^ 

Koy.  I 

The  occupants  of  the  Central 
are  : — 


Tiling 

Mahratta, 

Hariah, 

Jharia. 
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Bhil,  Byga,  |  Kunbi, 

Korku,  Parwar,  Relee, 

Gond,  Kachi,  Ooryah, 

Lodhi,  Ohamar,  Kond, 

with  a  sprinkling  of  rajputs,  brahmiua  and 
mahomedans,  in  almost  every  district. 

In  the  extreme  west,  in  Nimar  ;  are  tlie 
Bhil. 

From  thence,  going  to  the  North  Bast,  -vro 
find  along  the  Satpura  range  the  Kurku  and 
Gond, — the  Kurku  belonging  to  the  Elola« 
ritin  family,  and  the  Gond  to  the  Dravidian. 
The  Kurku  ai*e  not  numerous,  and  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  tlie  hilly  part  of  the 
Hushangabad,  and  the  adjoining  northern 
part  of  the  Chindwara  districts.  In  tlieae 
localities,  they  meet  with  the  Grond,  and  a 
few  Kurku  are  also  found  in  BaitooL 

The  Gond  are  numerous  in  the  plaieaa 
district  of  Seone,  and  in  the  south  of  Jub- 
bulpur,  and  they  are  found  also  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  Jubbulpur. 

The   Gond,   Byga  and  Kol  form  a  larf^e 
section  of  the  population  of  Mandla,    and 
the  Gond  and  Bygah  are  also  in  the    hiUji 
parts  of  Balaghat,  south  of  Mandla. 

The  Ooriya  occupy  entirely  the  SuneibaU 
pur  district. 

The  Khond  dwell  in  the  country  surround* 
ing  the  Ooriya  in  Sumbulpur  and  to  the 
south. 

Gaoli  or  Goli  people  have  been  settled  from 
time  immemorial  along  the  Satpui^  range^ 
and  once  ruled  the  hill  country  round  Baitol. 
The  Gaoli  of  Seoni  have  many  sob-diviaiona. 
They  are  generally  robust  fair  men.  On  a 
spur  of  this  range  near  the  Nerbuddah  is  a 
coloBsial  Jain  figure*  cut  in  relief  nearly  80 
feet  high. — Campbell^  p,  7  ;  Hunter, 

SATRAP  also  Kshati-apa^  Savs.  Altbodgh 
wholly  unknown  as  a  sovei'eign  title  to 
modern  hindoos  and  not  to  be  found  in  Uieir 
books^  this  term  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of 
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bietory  of  ancient  Persia,  with 

a  softening  of  the  initial  letter,  as 

2ATPAIIH2,  the  prefect  of  a  pro- 

Qoder  the  Persian  system  of  Govern- - 

It  is  an  obsolete  Persian  title  for  the 

'   of  a    province.     In    Sanscrit    it 

Uie  ni]er»   feeder,  or  patron  of  the 

or  military  class,  and  now  that  we 

im  die  aodent  language  of  Persia  east  of 

Euphrates  to  have  been  a  new  dialect  of 

fiaoscrit,  we  may  conclude  that  satrupa 

thosarae  signification  in  Arabia.     The 

u'oate  Pei'siaos,  at  a  very  early  period 

io  the  habit  of  governing  their  numerous 

provinces  by  mercenary  troops.  The 

system  and  the  same  denomination  of 

vas   adopted   and   retained   by  the 

lisD  conquerors,  alike  when  Greek  or 

^Te  officers  were  employed.   And  instances 

ficqoent  enough  of  the  satraps  assuming 

ilves  independence  and  a  regal  title. 

intrtpies  of  the  ancient  Persian  monai'chy 

I  Bot  rapposed  to  have  extended  across  the 

19.    It  was  in  Alexander's  time  this  limit 

^first  transgressed,  it  was  not  long  prior 

time  when  the  Bactrian  Greeks  or  the 

18  made  themselves  masters  of  Sindh, 

tnd  Gujarat.— Prtn.  Ind.  Am.,  Vol. 

61    See  Greeks  Kabul- 

lTRAWALA,  Hind.    Guscuta  reflexa. 

lTRINGA.  Palit'hana,  see  Kashbin. 

SATBOGHANA,  see  Bama. 

lTBt-SOWA.     Myrtus    communis   the 

le  1  its  leaves  are  eaten  with  black  pepper 

jeare  emissiona  that  occur  from  debUity. — 

'  i/€rf.  Tap.^  p.  152. 

iTBUN,  Hind.     Quercus  dilatata. 

^TRUGHNA.     Yiswamitra,    a    ksha- 

varrior,  in  the  time  of  the  maharaja 

itha,  retired  to  a  cave,  and  by   the 

of  austerities,    beeame  a   brahmin 

'•  at  his  request,  Dasaratha  sent  his  sons 

and  Lakshmana,  Bharata  and  Satrughna 

>^oer  the  South  of  India. 

I8AT.8UKI,  see  Japan. 

MTA^KUPPA,  Singh.  Anethum  sows, 

Bill  seed. 

SSATTAGUDAI  of  Herodotus,  the  same 
iThttagush  of  Darius 
iSATTAMANSI,  Sans.  Spikenard. 
[BATTAN,  a  name  of  the  hindoo  god  Aje* 
\  and  oot  identical  with  Satan  of  the  Bible. 
iSATTAPANNI,  or  Srotaparni,  a  cave  at 
rifla* 

jSATTABAH,  a  town  south  of  Poonab,  in 
southern   mahratta  districts.      It  was, 
^J  the  town   in  which  the  rajah    of 
dwelt   See  India,  Mahratta  Govern- 
>ts  in  India,  Peshwa,  Sevaji. 
SATTATHAVAN,  a  vaishnava  sect  of 
><Kith  q[  India,  who,  according  to  Wilson, 
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are  said  to  be  communists  as  to  their  wives 
and  to  have  no  caste  distinctions. 

SATTEE,  a  hindoo  woman  who  immolates 
heraelf  along  with  her  husband's  remains  on 
his  funeral  pile.     See  Suti,  Suttee. 

SATTEL,  Ger.     Saddles. 

SATTKANJI,  Hind.  A  fibrous  striped 
cottou  carpet  made  iu  India. 

SATTU,  Tel.     Zinc 

SATUREJA  HORTENSIA,  Wtghi. 
Summer  savory. 

SATUREJA  MONTANA,  Wight.W'mter 
savory. 

SATURI,  Hind.    Rue. 

SATURN,  in  the  sidereal  theology,  was 
represented  by  Bel.  See  Brahma,  or  Uiranya- 
gharbha,  Lead,  Sani,  Saras wati,  Singulese, 
Vahan. 

SATURNIA,  Schrank.  A  genus  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Lepidoptera 
and  the  family  Bombycidaa.  The  antennse 
are  fringed  in  tlie  male  ;  the  head  is  small ; 
the  wings  are  very  broad  and  entire  ;  the  palpi 
and  trunk  are  wanting.  The  genus  Satur- 
nia  includes  now  the  Pavonia  of  Hubner,  the 
Phalsena  attacus  Linnasus,  and  part  of  the 
genus  Bom  by  X  of  Fabric  i  us.  To  this  genus, 
also,  some  of  the  largest  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera belong,  but  S.  Atlas,  the  Giant  Atlas 
Moth,  which  has  wings  measuring  7  or  8 
inches  across  is  now  named  the  Attacus  atlas. 
This  species  also,  with  S.  Cercropia  and 
A.  Lunula,  have  their  wings  produced  into  a 
tail.  The  cocoons  of  A.  Cynthia  and  S. 
Mjlitta  are  used  in  India  for  the  production 
of  silk.  Latreille  states  that  these  are  the 
wild  species  of  silk- worm  of  China.  A. 
Cynthia  is  the  Arrindi  Silk-Worm  of  India. 
S.  Promethea,  a  North  American  species, 
forms  its  cocoon  within  the  leaf  of  a  sas- 
safraS'tree,  having  previously  fastened  the 
stalk  of  the  leaf  to  the  stem  by  a  strong 
silken  web,  whereby  it  is  prevented  from 
falling  with  the  other  leaves,  Westwood.— 
Roxburgh,  Linn.  Trans.,  Vol.  vii ;  Eng. 
Cyc. 

SATURNIA  GROTEI,  lf<^ore.  A  moth 
of  Daijeling,  nearly  three  inches  in  expanse. 

SATURNIA  PTRETORUM,  Boisduval. 
A  moth  of  China. 

SATURYUN,  YuNANi.  Eulophia  virens, 
JB.  Br.,  V.  Ic. 

SATWARI,  gardeners  of  Guzerat 

SATWIN,  Hind.  Mab.  Alstonia  seholaris, 
R.  Br,,  Don. 

SATYA,  sea  Yamana,  Yug  or  yuga. 

SATYABHAMA,  or  Satyavama,  one  of 
Krishna's  mistresses. 

•    SATYANASA,  Hind.    Argemone  mexi- 
cana. 

SATYAYAHA,  and  Lakshmi,  wives  of 
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Balaji,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  These  two 
as  his  sacti  are  generally  seen  with  him  as 
well  as  in  his  avatara  of  Krishna.  See  Bal- 
lajee,  Tripati,  Vishnu. 

SATYAVRATA,  see  Brahmadica,  Yama, 
Dharmarajah. 

SATYOMBA,  a  pergunnah  on  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  of  Chota  Nagpore  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Danaudah  river.—  Dallon,  p.  !  53. 

SATYR,  of  Isaiah,  xiii,  21  ;  xxxiv,  14  is 
a  goaf,  see  Rama. 

SATYRA  CORNUTA,  see  Tragopan. 

SATYRIUM  CUCULLATUM,  Thuab. 

S.  bicume,  Thunb.  |  Orchis  bicomiSi  Linn. 

A  plant  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  intro- 
duced into  Bengal. 

SAT  ZARRA,.  Hind.  Asphodelus  fistu- 
losus. 

SAUBATA  GUDDA,  see  Seraetic  races. 

SAUBATAKENNA,  see  Semetic  race. 

SAUBWA,  see  Karen. 

SAUCE.  Out  of  eighteen  red  sauces  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Hassell  to  examination  in  1862, 
no  less  than  sixteen  contained  Bole  Armenian, 
and  this  usually  in  immense  quantities. — 
Hassell, 

SAUDHO-DANI,  see  Buddha. 

SAUD,  or  Sad'h,  a  hindoo  sect  whose  chief 
seats  are  Delhi,  Agra,  Jayapur,  and  Farrakha- 
bad,  but  there  are  several  of  the  sect  scattered 
over  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Sands 
utterly  reject  and  abhor  all  kinds  of  idolatry, 
and  the  Ganges  is  considered  by 'them  not  to 
be  a  sacred  object,  although  the  converts  are 
made  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  among  the 
hindoos,  whom  they  resemble  in  outward 
appearance.  Saud,  the  appellation  of  the  sect, 
means,  they  say,  "  servant  of  God  ;'*  its  real 
meaning  is  pure,  from  sad'ha  pure.  They 
are  pure  deists,  and  their  form  of  worship  is 
most  simple.  The  Sauds  resemble  the  Qua- 
kers, or  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  in  their 
customs  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Ornaments 
and  gay  apparel  of  eveiy  kind  are  strictly 
prohibited.  Their  dress  is  always  white. 
They  never  make  any  obeisance  or  salutation. 
They  will  not  take  an  oath,  and  they  are 
exempted  in  the  courts  of  justice,  their  asseve- 
ration, like  that  of  the  Quakers,  being  con- 
sidered equivalent.  The  Sauds  profess  to 
abstain  from  all  luxuries,  such  as  tobacco, 
betle,  opium,  and  wine.  They  never  have 
exhibitions  of  dancing.  All  violence  to  man 
or  beast  is  forbidden ;  but,  in  self-defence 
resistence  is  allowable.  Industry  is  strongly 
enjoined.  Their  nuptial  rite  is  simple,  all 
unnecessary  expenses  being  scrupulously 
avoided.  Polygamy  is  never  allowed,  and 
even  widows  are  forbidden  to  unite  with  a 
second  husband. — Cole.  Myth,^  Bind. 
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SAUDIKAI  MARAM,  Tait.    Myrisik 

cinerea. 

SAUERK-LEESAUBE,  Gkr.  Ozd 
acid. 

S  AUG  OR,  a  town,  and  province  in  Centn 
India.  The  Central  Provinces  is  a  term  1^ 
which,  under  a  Resolution  of  the  Govem 
ment  of  India,  during  Lord  Canning's  rofa 
the  provinces  of  Nagpore  and  the  teivi 
tories  of  Saugor  and  Nerbuddah  were  uniM 
under  a  Commissioner.  The  Central  1^ 
vinces  consist  of  perhaps  the  grandest  plaMU 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  more  than  half  4 
which  is  covered  by  the  densest  jungle,  wlifl0 
the  wild  beast  finds  its  lair  and  the  Gond  savM 
a  precarious  subsistence.  The  plateau  is  1 
the  very  centre  of  the  peninsula.  From  it,  i 
a  focus,  radiate  the  great  rivers  of  the  Deccai 
To  the  north  flow  the  Sone  into  the  Gting6i 
the  Cane,  the  Betwa,  the  Sind  and  dl 
Chumbul  into  the  Jumna.  To  the  west  at 
the  Taptee  and  Nerbudda,  and  to  the  east  tli 
Wein  Gunga,  Wurda  and  Pein  Gunga,  whid 
form  the  Godavery.  What  the  Kueu-La 
mountains  are  to  the  river  system  of  Centfi 
Asia,  and  the  Himalaya  to  Northern  ladk 
that  is  the  Mahadeo  range  to  the  Deccan.  1 
is  true  that  the  Godaveiy  and  NerbudJi 
series  of  rivers  are  little  more  than  mouDtai 
torrents,  but  engineering  science  could  do  mud 
for  their  navigation,  and  railways  with  the! 
feeders  will  supplement  them.  On  this  -vaa 
tableland  there  is  soil  of  surpassing  fertiJi^ 
wood,  whether  useful  like  teak  or  ornamenti 
like  ebony,  which,  with  proper  conservation 
is  inexhaustible,  and  such  mineral  resouroe 
as  coal,  iron,  precious  stones  and  gold.  Here 
but  for  the  want  of  population,  all  the  emtgrast 
of  England  for  the  next  decade  might  setcl 
and  grow  rich.  The  area  is  1 1 1,238  sq.  milei 
of  which  47,299  are  unculturable,  and  in  186C 
about  half  of  the  remainder  was  under  cultivi 
tion  ;  in  1862,  they  yielded  80  lakhs  a  yeai 
but,  in  1867,  the  revenue  had  increased  i 
120  lakhs.  The  Satpura  range  runs  60i 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  45  milec 
The  .Chouradadur  plateau  is  100  sq.  miles  teas 
the  Nowagaon  lake  is  second  only  to  th 
Deybur  lake  in  Oodeypoor. 

The  Nagpore  province  and  the  Saugur  aa< 
Nerbudda  territories  occupy  almost  the  oli 
territorial  division  of  Gondwana  and  wer 
re-united  under  the  designation  of  the  Centra 
Provinces  containing  nineteen  districts  : — 

Saugur  and  Dumoh  are  on  the  Vindhjai 
table  land. 

Mandla,  Jabulpnr,  Narsinghpur,  Hoshanga 
bad  and  part  of  Newar  are  in  the  Nerbadi 
valley. 

Baitool,  Chindwarab,  Seoni  and  Balagaha 
are  on  the  Satpura  table  land. 
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Nigpore,  Warda,  Bhandara  and  Chanda, 
tre  OD  the  Nagpore  plain,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Wardft  and  Wain-Ganga. 

Baiparand  Bilaspore  are  on  the  Chatisgarh 
jban,  ud  Sambnlpor  is  in  the  yallej  of  the 
Mihaooddy. 

Upper  Godaverj,  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
lifcr. 

The  principal  ranges  in  the  Saugor  and 

Noixidda  territories  are  the  Mahadeo  hills, 

ttd  the  Kjmore  and  Bundair  ranges  ;  between 

Ae  Mahadeo  and  Kymore  ranges  are  the  plu- 

tOQic  and  crystalline   rocks   to  which    Mr. 

ledlicott  applied  the  name  of  Sub-Kymore. 

The  hills  form  the  northern  base  of  the  Nag- 

ftn  territories,  and  far  beyond  the  present 

finits  of  the  Nagpore  territory  stretch  be- 

tireen  the  inaccessible  country  between  Bai- 

tool  ud  Chindwarra  to  the  Nerbudda  river, 

vith  wild  recesses.   They  extend  in  a  direction 

fron  north  to  sooth  between  the  parallels  of 

21*  and  22*  north  latitnde,  presenting  a  bold 

tod  well  defined  outline.     Between  Chind- 

Wn  and  Mooltye  they  attain  a  height  of 

ttwe  than  five  thousand  feet.    Amongst  their 

vild  gorges,  and  deep  glens,  their  precipi- 

tow  waterfalls  and   abrupt  sides,  their  steep 

tediTites  and  numerous  fissures,  much  wild 

ad  picturesque  scenery  is  to  be  found.     The 

frioeipal  rock  strata  of  thisVange  are  com- 

foied  of  aaodstone  shales.    The  sandstone  is 

^^  Been  striped    with   dark  ferruginous 

Ma,  which  give  it  an  appearance  not  unlike 

i^  of  the  Kymore  sandstone  in  the  vicinity 

of  Jokehi,  or  the   sandstone  in  the  Nagpore 

Kitrict.    From  the  very  few  fossil  remains 

tbthave  yet  been  discovered,  it  has,  as  yet, 

^n  impossible  to  fix  the  age  of  these  hills. 

Mj  a  few  vegetable  fossil  stems  have  as  yet 

l*«  diseoTered.  There  are  few  or  no  traces  of 

ttyaoHnseaor  crustaces.    Like  the  K3rmore, 

^  Iw  been  usual  to  ascribe  these  rocks  to 

1^  era  of  the  formation  of  the  new  red  sand- 

><nie.   From  the  fossil  indications  that  we 

V^^^  that  era  appeais  to  be  too  ancient ;  the 

apper  sandstone  which  forms  the  mass  of  the 

Mahadeo  hills,  and  of  so  many  others  of  less 

•fentioa  appears  to  be  more  recent.     While 

tlie  plant  beds  underlying  are  decidedly  not 

■K«B  recent  than  Jurassic,  and  are  probably  a 

^Vttition  between  the  lias  and  jura  transi- 

^'^ ;  the  coarse  arenaceous  beds  themselves 

™*t  are  frequently  characterized  by  the  ferru- 

t!^^  bands  already  mentioned,  are  to  be 

****«d  among  the  upper  members  of   the 

^^**cwo8  aeries.    There  is  some  doubt  as  to. 

«« tme  poaition  of  some  of  the  shales  that 

.  Jj*™^«d  as  under  the  plant  beds.    Between 

tne  Mahadeo  sandstone  ranges  and  the  Ky- 

■5*B  and  Bundair  hills  are  to  be  seen  the  gra- 

utle  and  schistose  hiHs  of  the  Nerbudda  basin. 
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Still,  it  is  not  alone  in  the  Nerbudda  basin 
that  the  gi^anitic,  crystalline  and  schistose 
rocks  are  found  between  outlying  ranges  of 
sandstone  and  limestone.  This  peculiarity  is 
also  seen  in  the  Nagpore  districts. «  It  adds 
another  illustration  to  M.  Pallas'  theory. 
While  examining  the  mountain  chains  of 
Siberia  he  laid  it  down  as  a.  general  rule,  that 
in  the  formation  of  mountain  chains,  granitic 
associated  with  schistose  rocks  will  be  found 
in  the  centre,  while  outlying  them  will 
be  seen  the  great  sandstone  or  limestone 
ranges.  It  is  thus  iu  the  Saugor  and 
Nerbudda  country.  To  these  ranges  Mr. 
Medlicott  gives  the  name  of  Sub-Eymore, 
and  supposes  that  they  may  be  a  continuation, 
downward,  of  the  Yindhyan  group  subse- 
quently altered.  Still,  until  further  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  ;  until  fresh  links 
have  been  added  ;  and  until  more  certain 
fossil  indications  have  been  found,  no  reason- 
ing from  mere  analogy  will  enable  us  defini- 
tively to  fix  their  era.  When  their  age  has 
once  been  definitively  fixed,  there  will  be  a 
greater  simplicity  in  the  classification  of  the 
Indian  rocks,  a  classification  which  as  has 
been  suggested  would  appear  in  the  following 
order  ; 

1.  MahadeoB  with  sub-group  of  Lemata 
beds. 

2.  Rajmehals. 

3.  Upper  Damudas  of  Jubbulpore  and  Cen- 
tral India. 

4.  Lower  Damudas. 

5.  Talchirs. 

The  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories  at 
present  embrace  the  districts  of  Jubbulpore, 
Saugor,  Dumoh,  Mundla,  Seonee,  Baitool, 
Nursingpore  and  Hoshungabad.  Mr.  Bland- 
ford's  synopsis  of  the  Damuda,  Talchir  and 
Panchet,  gives  the  following  result :  — 


Names. 


L    Upper 
P&ncbet 


II.    Panchet 
Group..... 


III.  Damuda 
Qroups... 


Description  of 
beds. 


Coarse  Sand- 
stones and  con- 
glomerates. 

Coarse    Sand- 
stones,    very 
false  bedded,&c., 
red  clays,  green- 
ish    and     grey 
shales. 


Coarse  and  fine 
sandstones  mosb- 
ly  false  bedded 
and     felspathiCf 

shales,    coal 
sea 018.   The  lat- 
ter    continuous 
over    considera- 
ble areas. 


(Thick. 

nessin 

feet. 


Unfo88iIiferoa» 


Ferns  distinct 
from  Damuda 
forms.  Tceniopte- 
ris,  Sphenopteris, 
Schizoneura,  Re- 
ptilian and  fish 
remains. ••.. 

Vertebraria 
Trizygja,  glos- 
sopteris,  Peoop- 
teris,  Sdiisonen- 
ra,  Phylotheca, 
all  plants 


500 


l,50e 


5,e0(> 
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SAUL  TALLABEA. 


Naoaes. 


Description  of 
beds. 


b.      Lower 
Damudas 


IV.    Talchir 
Groups.... 


Fossils. 


Glossopteris, 
Yertebraria,  &c. 


Thick 

ness  in 

feet. 


2,000 


Very  rare,  a 
few  stems  and 
seeds 


800 


Coarse  oonglo 
mcrates ;  white 
Sandstones ;  mi* 
neral  coal  seams 
of  very  irregular 
character. 

Coafse    Sand- 
stone, fine  Sand- 
stone composing; 
nndecomposed 
felspar. 

—(7a/.  Rev.  No.  73,  Sept  1861,  pp.  132,  133 

SAUGOR  ISLAND,  is  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Hoogly  river,  the  western  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  is  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Sun- 
derbuns.     It  extends  north  and  south,  from 
lat.  21  •  35'  N.,  to  21*  56*  N.,  and  bounds  the 
great  entrance  of  the  Hoogly  on  its  eastern 
side.   It  is  21  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth, 
and  is  low,  but  as  it  lies  upon  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  Deltaic  basin,  it  is  consequently  higher 
than  the  centre  of  the  Delta.     The  remains  of 
tanks,  temples  and  roads  are  still  to  be  seen, 
showing  that  it  was  once  more  densely  populat- 
ed than  it  is  now,  and  native  history  in fonns  us 
that  Saugor  Island  had  been  inhabited  for  cen- 
turies.  During  the  operation  of  clearing  Sau- 
gor Island  in  1822  to   1833,   and  later  when 
clearing  away  the  jungle  for  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph in  1855-56,  remains  of  buildings,  tanks, 
roads  and  other  signs  of  man's  former  presence 
were  brought  to  light  Again,  upon  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  Sunderbuns,  where  the  countiy 
has  been  cleared  of  forest,  mud  forts  are  found 
in  good  numbers,  erected  most  probably  by 
the  then  occupiers  of  the  soil,  to  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  the  Mug,  Malay,  Ai-ab,  Portuguese, 
and  other  pirates  who,  in  times  gone  by,  that  is, 
about  A.  D.  1581,  depopulated  this  part  of  the 
country.     The  Mug  pirates  even  advanced  so 
far  to  the  westward  as  to  depopulate  the  whole 
couutiy  lying  between  the  river  Horinghatta 
and  the  Babnabad  Channel,  but  we  know  of  no 
trace  of  the  land  having  been  occupied  further 
to  the  westward  of  the  Horinghatta.  Saugor 
Island,  is  still  largely  resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 
The  Delta  is  intenected  from  north  to  south  by 
many  broad  rivers,  and  by  endless  creeks  run- 
ning one  into  the  other  filled  for  the  most  part 
with  salt  water  when  near  the  sea.  This  tract 
of  land,  occupies  approximately  28,080  square 
miles  of  superficial  area,  or  double  the  ai*ea  of 
the    Delta    of  the  Nile ;   measuring    from 
west  to  east,  or  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hooghly  river  opposite  to  the  Saugor  tripod 
on  the  South-west  point  of  Saugor  Island,  to 
Chittagong,  it  is  270  miles  in  width  ;  present- 
ing to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  a  series  of  low,  fiat, 
mud  banks,  covered  at  high  water  and  dry  at 
low  water  ;  a  few  miles  from  low  water  mark 
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commence  mangrove  swamps  ;  a  little  further 
inland  trees  appear,  and  lastly  cultivation  ; 
the  nearest  cultivation  in  the  central  portioQ 
of  the  Delta  being  forty -seven  miles  from  the 
sea.  In  the  sea  front  of  the  Delta  there  are 
nine  principal  op(^nrngs  having  a  head  stream^ 
that  is  having  water  flowing  direct  from  the 
Ganges,  or  from  the  Megua  or  Brahmapootra, 
they  are  1,  the  Ganges  ;  2,  the  Megna  or 
Brahmapootra  ;  3,  Horinghatta  ;  4,  Pusaur  ; 
5,  Murjatta  or  Kagga ;  6,  Barapunga  ;  7, 
Molliuchew  ;  8,  Boymungul  or  Jubooua  ;  9, 
Hooghly.  Besides  these  large  rivers  there 
are  numerous  openings  having  no  head  stream, 
being  mere  salt  water  tidal  estuaries  ;  these 
openings  or  headless  rivers  are  the  deepest  as 
no.  silt  or  deposit  is  poured  into  them  from 
the  higher  lands.  The  tides  in  the  Ho<^hlj 
run  with  a  rapidity  in  the  springs  of  seyen  ] 
miles  an  hour,  between  Saugor  and  Calcutta. 
At  Calcutta  it  is  high  water  about  2h.  30m. 
on  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  The  bore 
is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  this  branch 
of  the  river. — CaL  Rev.  See  Earthquakes. 

SAUL,   or  Sal,   Hind.     Shorea  robosta. 
Saul  tree  dammer,  'is  obtained  from  Shorea 
robusta  and  other  species.    The  Yatica  turn- 
bug^aia  grows  to  a  limited  extent  on  the)| 
west  coast,  but  yields   little  if  any  of  the 
dammer  collected  there.   The  dammers  of  the ' 
northern  and  eastern  districts  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  India  occur  in  sticks  much  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  black  dammer  but  dififer- 
ing   widely   in  colour  and  consistency.     In 
colour  it  varies  from  light  yellow  to  a  dark 
brown.   The  two  colours  being  veiy  frequent- 
ly found  in  the  same  lump  and  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  having  a  regular   "  grain,"  it  is 
friable  and  differs  from  the  white  dammer  oi 
the  western  coast  in   its  inferior  hardness, 
opacity  and  its  peculiar  form,  and  from  the 
block  dammer  in  its  colour.    There  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  Saul  jungles  in  the  Gk>omsur  and' 
Cuttack  provinces.    The  Khond  and  Woodia 
living  in  and  near  these  jungles,  wound  trees 
in  several  places.    The  resin  issues  and  is 
collected  when  sufficiently  solid.    The  dam- 
mer collected  from  the  decayed  parts  of  the' 
tree  is  of  a  dark  colour  :  the  tree  is  called! 
Guggilam  in  Telugu  and  tala  gotso  in  Urja« 
The  Khond  and  Urya  make  the  leaves  into 
the  plates  from  which   they  eat  their  food 
and  also  roll  up  tobacco  in  them  to   smoke - 
like  a  cheroot.    In  time  of  fieunine  the  above 
tribes  live  on  broth  made  from  the  fi*uit  of 
this  tree.    See  Dammer,  Sal,  Shores  robusta, 
Syn.  of  Vatica  robusta. 
SAULAVANGAPATTA,  Tel.  Cinnamon. 

SAUL  FOREST  STAG.    Cervus  affinis. 

SAUL  TALLAREA,    Roxh.     Syn.    of 
Vatica  laccifera,  W.  Sf  A. 
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^^NadianHfciift, 

BsNa. 

Jteaj, 

Caw. 

faiU^iumi. 

Bah. 

Ml  rliHii<tiiii. 

DUK. 

Wwood, 

Eiro. 

IMd^  wood, 

1 1 

,li4«ii4enwood. 

•  * 

^m^knngfi. 

Fb. 

SAN-PU. 

SiUL  TUMBAGAIA,  Roxb.     Syn.  of 
TiCica  tumbuggaia,  ^.  4"  '^* 

SAUM,  Ak.    The   hot  wind    known  as 
Ibe  Simoom  ;  it  prevails  over  a  large  portion 
tf  Asia,  aad  of  its  fatal  effects  there  are 
wamy  acconnts.    It  was  Mr.  Rich's  opinion, 
#e   result   of  a  long  course    of  inquiries, 
<hat  the  hot  wind  kills  by  exhaustion,  and 
BOl  by  aoj  poisonous  quality  in  itself.^— £*</. 
Mkk*s  rendenee  in  KurdistaVy  Vol.  ii.p.  196. 
SAUMAB,  a  name  of  the  Abom  race  in 
Vpper  A?9am. 
SAUHAT,  Tam.      Panicum  miliaceum  ? 
fiAUMYA,one  of  the  nine  divisions  of  India. 
SAUNOAUNG,  a  Burmese  long-measure, 
tf  22  inefaes,  the  7th  part  of  the  bamboo. 
BADKDEBS  WOOD. 

ASAB.    Sandal-holz,  GSB. 

Rnttunjee,  Guz.,  HufD. 
Sandalo  roso.  It, 

Sundul-iurkh,  Pebs. 

Backimi,  „ 

Ruct-ohandftn,  Singh. 
Rakta-c.handana,  Sams. 
Ranjana,  „ 

Sigapoo  shandanumi  Tah. 
Ka-chandanum,         Tbl. 

The  Sanders  wood  or  Red  Sanders  wood 
tf  eommerce  is  the  product  of  a  large  useful 
liaber  tree,  the Pterocarpus  santalinus,  found 
hllalabar,  Mysore,  Ceylon,  near  Madras  in 
IkPalicat  and  Tripaty  hills  Timor  and  Ma- 
Iff  Pe&insola.  The  wood  is  extremely  hard, 
tf  a£ne  gndn^  and  a  bright  garnet  red  colour, 
'Viieh  brightens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
k  eaployed  to  dye  lasting  reddish-brown 
NfenrB ;  the  concentric  circles  being  divided 
Vf  dark  lines.  It  communicates  a  deep-i*ed 
to  aleohd,  bat  gives  no  tinge  to  cold  water, 
H  ii  {Hioeipally  shipped  to  England  from 
Orieattt  in  logs  from  2  to  10  inches  dla- 
Mcr,  generally  without  sap,  and  sometimes 

'  it  roolB  and  split  pieces,  it  is  very  hard  and 
Imvj,  it  ia  very  much  used  as  a  red  dye 
wood,  and  often  for  turning.  The  logs  are 
tftn  notched  at  both  ends,  or  cut  with  a 
bole  as  for  a  rope,  and  much  worn  exter- 

'ImUj  from  being  dragged  along  the  ground  ; 

'0^vood8,as  also  indeed  ivory  tusks,  are 
Mutimesthns  perforated  for  the  likepurpose. 
With  different  mordants,  it  yields  various 
>lHids8  of  red,  these  are  said  to  be  little  per- 
■MMit.  This  wood  is  largely  exported  from, 
W  little  used  in,  Madras.  The  Madras  expor  ts 
for  iS54  amounted  to  47,431  cwts.  value 
®,570  Ropees.— If.  E.  J.  B. ;  Tredgold. 

^UOLA  MARA,  Oak.  Cedrela  toona, 
fi<»*^  Car.,  W.  ^  A. 

SAK-PU.  The  Tibetans  do  not  recognize 
*  eontinaons  chain  of  mountains  running 
pvailel  to  the  Himalaya  ;  nor  are  they  ac- 
iNKted  wi&  <<  Eonenlun"  as  the  name  of  any 
ittnatam  range.    They  are  familiar  with  the 
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Himalaya,  ou  oile  hand,  and  call  it  '*  Rangri," 
which  simply  means  Snowy  region,  and  they 
know  that  the  country  of  the  Mongols,  or 
Mongolia,  lies  parallel  to  it,  on  the  other  hand. 
A  great  distinguishing  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Eastern  Tibet  is  the  Yaroo 
river  or  Saopoo  of  English  maps.  Thus 
characterized,  in  popular  estimation — which 
is  not  founded  on  the  physical  features 
of  the  country,  on  its  natural  productions,  or 
on  political  divisions  of  territory,  separately 
or  jointly, — Easliern  Tibet  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Eangtisee  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  highest  portion  of  the  Kangtisee 
range  is  supposed  tobetbe  "Kyla8,"of  Strachey 
and  a  greatly  elevated  tract  of  countiy  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  this  range  ;  on  the  north 
by  Mongolia  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Sifan  and 
Sechuen  provinces  of  China,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Himalaya,  from  the  point  at  which .  it 
is  piei'ced  by  the  Burharapootur  on  the  east, 
to  the  meridian  of  theMansarowar  and  Rawan 
Rud  Lakes  on  the  west.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Kangtisee  range  is  north  and 
south,  and  it  is  said  to  connect  the  Himalaya 
and  Mongolia,  as  by  a  cross-bar.  It  runs  to 
the  east  of  the  Mansarowar  and  Rawan  Rud 
Lakes,  its  highest  point  is  said  to  exceed  in 
elevation  any  portion  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
four  large  rivera  have  their  sources  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  range,  viz.,  the  Singh- 
ka-bab  or  Indus,  the  Langehoo  ka-bab,  &c. 

SAUNF,  Hind.     Foeniculum  vulgare. 

SAUR,  DuK.     Bombax  malabaricum. 

SAURA,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Surya,  identical  with  Sol,  the  sun. 

SAURA.     See  Chameleons,  Sauna. 

SAURA.  A  drink  in  use  in  the  Nicobars, 
obtained  from  one  of  the  palms. 

SAURA,  see  Saorah. 

SAU  RAPATA  or  Saura  ;  Hindu  worship- 
pers of  Suryapati,  the  sun  god.  A  sect 
of  limited  extent  and  total  insignificance. 

SAURASHTRA,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerat.  The  name  of  Gurjjara 
in  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang,  was  confined 
to  western  Raj  pu tana  and  it  was  still  a  dis- 
tinct country  from  Saurashtra  in  a.  d.  812, 
when  Karka  raja  of  Lateswara  recorded  a 
grant  of  land.  Between  this  date  and  a.  b. 
1310,  there  is  a  gap  of  five  centuries,  during 
which  period  we  have  no  mention  of  Gnrjjara 
in  any  contemporaiy  records.  General  Cun- 
ningham has  a  strong  suspicion,  however, 
that  the  movement  of  the  Gujar  race  towards 
the  peninsula  must  have  been  connected  with 
the  permanent  conquest  of  Delhi,  Kanoj  and 
Ajmer  by  the  mahomedans,  which  rejected 
the  Chohan  and  Rathor  tribes  from  northern 
Rajputana  and  the  Upper  Ganges,  and  thrust 
them  towards  the  south.    The  Rathor  occu- 
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pied  Pali  to  the  east  of  B  aimer  id  the  Sam  vat 
year  1283,  or  ▲.  d.  1226.     This  settlement  of 
the  Bathor  must  have  driven  the  great  body  of 
the  Gujar  from  their  ancient  seats  and  forced 
them  to  the  ^outh  towards  Anhalwara  Patlaa 
and  Eder.     This  was  actually  the  ease  of  the 
Gohil,  who  being  expelled  from  Marwar  by 
the  Rathoi*,  settled  in  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula,  which  was  named  after  them  Gohil- 
wara.     In  the  time  of  Akbar  the  Gujar  had 
certainly  not  penetrated  into  the  peninsula,  as 
Abul  Fazl  does  not  name  them  in  his  notice 
of  the  different  tribes  which  then  occupied  the 
Sirkar  of  Surat.    But  even  at  the  present  day 
there  is  no  large  community  of  the  Gujar  in 
the  peninsula,  so  that  we  must  look  for  some 
other  cause  for  the  imposition  of  their  name 
on  a  large  province  which  they  have  never 
completely  occupied.     From  an  old  inscrip- 
tion of  the  kings  of  the  Gurjjara  tribe,  we 
learn  that  in  S.  380,  or  a.  d.  468  the  Gujar 
had  pushed  their  conquests  as  far  south  as  the 
banks  of  the  Narbada.     In  that  year,   and 
subsequently   in   ▲.  d.   463,   their   king   Sri 
Datta  Kusali  made  several  grants  of  land  to 
certain  brahmans  in  the  district  of  Akrures- 
wara,  near  Jambusara  which  Greneral  Cun- 
^  njugbam  believes  to  be  Aklesar,  on  the  south 
bank    of    the    Narbada,    opposite    Baroch. 
Qut  befoi*e  s.  394,  or  a.  d.  472,  the  Gujar 
r^e  must  have  been  driven  back  to  the  north, 
as  far  at    le^st    as    Kambay,   because    the 
Chalukya  prince  Vijaya  made  several  grants 
of  land  to  the  same  brahmans  in  the  town  of 
Jambusara  which  lies  between  Baroch  and 
Kambay.     It  is  certain,   therefoi^^  that  the 
Gujar  race  had  occupied  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  peninsula  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.     But  two  cen- 
turies later  they  had  already  lost  their  power 
as  Hwen  Thsang  found  a  Kshatriya  prince 
on  the  throne  of  Gurjjara.     They  must  still, 
however,  have  continued  to  form  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  the  countries  to  the  west 
and   south    of   Moupt  Abu ;   and   as   Alaf 
Khan,  the  first  mahomedan  conqueror,  under 
Ala-ud-din,  Khilji,  fixed  his  head  quarters 
at  Nahrwara,   or   Anhalwara,   in   the   very 
heart  of  tlie  Gujar  country.     General  Cun- 
ningham  thinks  it  probable  that  the  name 
of  Gujarat  was  then  first  applied 'to   this 
new   province   of  the    Delhi    empire ;    and 
as  the  peninsula  of  Saurashtra  formed  a  part 
of  the  province  it  was  also  included  under  the 
same  general  appellation.     He  therefore  looks 
upon  the  extension  of  the  name  of  Gujrat  to 
the  peninsula  as  a  political  convenience  rather 
than  an  ethnographical  application.    Hamilton 
mentions  that  the  greater  part  of  Malwa  and 
Khandes  was  formerly  called  Gujarat ;  and  this 
is  jl^orne  out  by  Marco  Polo,  who  distipgaiahes 


between  the  peninsula,  which  he  calls  SuDaenat 
(Somnath)  and  the  kingdom  of  Gujai'at,  which 
he  places  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Tana ; 
that  is,  about  Baroch  and  Surat.     Even  at  the 
present  day  the  name  of  Gujarat  is  not   need 
by  the  natives  of  the  peninsula  itself,   "whko 
continue  to  call   their  country    Surath    and 
Kathiawar,  the  latter  name  having  been  a  re- 
cent  adoption  of  the  Mahrattas.  As  Karka 
Raja,  was  reigning  inA.D.   812,  his  grand- 
fathei'^s  accession  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
third  quai'ter  of  the  seventh  centuiy,    that 
is,  between  ▲.  d.  650  and  675,  which  a^ees 
with  the  actual  date  of  a.  d.  658,  assigned 
by   the  native  historians  for  the  destructioa 
of  Balabhi,  and  the   extinction  of  the    Ha- 
labhi  sovereignty  in  the  peninsula  of  Gujarat. 
An  ancient  capital  of  Saurashtra,  (Sui^t  and 
Guzerat)  was  Balabhipura,  the  dynasty  being 
named  the    Balabhi,  Balbai*a,  or  Bala- Hals 
dynasty.     The  Jain  chronicles  of  Jai-Sinhi, 
consulted  by  Colonel  Tod,  trace  the  ances- 
try of  Keneksen,  the  founder  of  the  Me^war 
family,   up   to   Sumiti^a,   the   56th  descend- 
ant  from    Rama  B.  C,  2029,  Jones  ;  950 
Buchanan,  and   1100  Tod.      Solar  worship 
first  prevailed,  afterwards  the  Jain  252.      In 
A.  D.  523,  Stiaditya  was  slain,  and  BaJabhi 
was  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  524,     In 
A.  D.  727  Buph  or  Bappa,  seized  Chitor  from 
the  Mori   tribe,  and  founded  the  Gohila  or 
G^hlote  dynasty  of  Newar.    But  the  Persian 
historians  name  Noshizad,  son  of  NoshirvaD, 
or  Maha  Banu,  daughter  of  Yesdejird,  for  the 
origin  of  the  Sesodia  race  of  Mewar,  in  A.  I>. 
531.  Saurashtra  means  the  region  of  the  Sanra^ 
an  ancient  tribe  of  sun-worahippers,  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  ages.      At 
what  epoch  this  peninsula  was  subjected    by 
the  Saura  race,  we  are  ignoi*ant ;  but   finom 
Justian,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,     and     both     the 
Arrians,  we  can  trace  their  way  to  a  period 
coeval  with  Alexander  the  Great.    The  con* 
quests  of  Menander  and  ApoUodotus  in  the 
land  of  the  ^vpov  or  Saura,  have  given    rise 
to  much  disquisition  by  the  learned  Bayer, 
and  the  annotators  on  the  French  translation 
of  Strabo,  who  finding  Xvpov  coupled   -with 
^wviKoVf  were  for  transferring  the  Syria  of 
the  Indian  Sea  to  the  Syria  and  Phoenicia  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Jt  was,  however,  an  easier 
task  for  the  kings  of  Bactria,  even  with  the 
deteriorated  remnants  of   the  Phalanx,    to 
which,  no  doubt,  they  drilled  their  Indo. 
Getic  subjects,  to  pass  from  Aria  and  Ara- 
chosia,  down  the  valley  of  the   Indus,  into 
Saurashtra,  than  to    penetrate  through    the 
desert  lands  or  hostile  tribes  which   wonM 
intervene  in  their  wide  march  to  Syria.     In 
the  terms   Surastrene  and  Syrastrene,  em* 
ployed  by  the  ancient  authorities  to  designatf^ 
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tkUiaD  Syria,  we  have  Saurashtra. without    from  ifuriher  mutilation.   Mahroud  hesitated  ; 


SACTRASHTRA. 


SAURASHTRA. 


,ai|^Tiriatioii.  Colooel  Tod  says  that  Balhara 
tiie  title  assumed  by  the  succesful  sove- 
of  Saorasbtra.  Saurashtra  or  Soreth, 
ftspeoiosulaof  Guzerat,  is  almost  cut  off  from 
HeDiin  land  by  two  rivers.  It  is  almost  160 
IoD^»  the  same  ia  bi'eadth  and  contains 
tBareaof22,OOOsquai*e  miles.  Its  mountain 
ftidiresare  theBorda  Hills  ending  in  the  south 
k  the  AJich  range  and  the  Oshum.  The  lofty 
M  holy  mount  of  Girnar  overlooks  the  ancient 
fvtress  of  Junagarh  (old  fort)  and  a  tract 
kthe  Boath,  called  the  6eer,  which  stretches 
10  ttiies  east  and  west,  and  30  miles  north 
adlsoath  and  consists  of  ridges  and  hills 
Mined  with  dense  forests,  trees  and  jungles 
9aA  hH  of  almost  inaccessable  fastnesses 
'vUeh  for  ages  have  given  shelter  to  robbers, 
Mtkws  and  the  Aghora  a  sect  of  wild 
&Bi6'e3  reputed  to  be  cannibals.  During  the 
nveoth  century  in  a.  d.  770,  Wullubhipur, 
Ae  present  Wulleh  which  had  the  most  bril- 
liat  ooort  in  India,  fell  before  an  eruption 
An  the  north,  sapposed  by  Mount  Stuart 
BpliinstoDe  to  be  Persians  under  Naosharwan 
ie  Great,  by  Colonel  Tod  to  be  Scythians, 
lid  by  mother  authority  to  be  Indo-Bactrians, 
^  the  inhabitants  fled  and  founded  new 
citMB  in  Malwah.  The  old  temple  of  Somnath 
itbthedty  of  Deo-Pattan.  Mahmood  left 
^^i)  on  his  expedition  against  it  in 
bpt'  A.  D.  1024,  his  numerous  army  was 
Meompanied  by  crowds  of  volunteers,  the 
fcver  of  ^  youth  of  Turkistan.  Ajmir  and 
^Alulirtra  fell  before  him.  Advancing  upon 
^^ouiath,  for  two  days,  his  most  devoted  fol- 
ios were  beaten  headlong  back  by  the 
^*kar  of  the  Rajpoots  fighting  for  hearth 
ttd  altar.    On  the  drd  day,  Mahmood  led 

*  ionoos  charge  in  person,  five  thousand 
^"^^oa  lay  d^d  and  the  day  was  won. 
^^  he  entered  the  shrine  of  Som-Iswara, 
oebelield  a  superb  edifice  of  hewn  stone,  its 
*%  roof  supported  by  pillars  curiously 
cttred  and  set  with  precious  stones.  In  the 
idytnm  to  which  no  external  light  pene- 
^ted,  and  which  was  illuminated  only  by  a 
^p  SQspended  from  the  centi'e  by  a  golden 
^^  npreared  the  symbol  of  Som-Iswara — 

•  Btooe  cylinder  which  rose  nine  feet  in 
height  above  the  floor  of  the  temple  and 
P°^ted  six  feet  below  it.  Two  fragments 
rf  toi  object  of  idolatrous  worship  were  at 
^  kiog's  order  broken  off,  that  one  might 
te  thrown  at  the  threshhold  of  the  public 
>^Qe  and  the  other  at  the  court  gate  of 
losowQ  palace  of  Ghazni.  Other  fragments 
Jjwe  reserved  to  grace  the  holy  cities  of 
Xeeca  and  Medina.  While  Mahmood  was 
w  employed  a  crowd  of  brahmans  offered 
>>ttoniOQ8  ranBom  if  the  king  would  desist 
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but  after    a   moments   pause,  he  exclaimed 
that  he  would  be  known  by  posterity  not  as 
the  idol  seller  but  as  the  "  destroyer."     The 
work  of  destruction  then  continued  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  discoveiy  in  the  vaults  below 
the  adytum    of  untold  treasures.     Thus  fell 
Somnath.   Its  gates  were  taken  to  the  mosque 
of  Ghazni  from  which   they    were   removed 
when   the  British  Indian  army  retired  from 
the  occupation  of  that  country  in  1842,  and 
Lord  Elleuborough,  Governor-Geueral,  issued 
a  Procalmation,  to  the  Princes  and  Chiefs,  and 
People  of  India.  "My  Brothers  and  my  Friends 
he  said,  our  .victorious  army  bears  the  gates' 
of  the  temple  of  Somnauth  in  triumph  from 
Affghanistan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  sultan 
Mahmoud  looks  upon  the  ruins  of  Ghuznee. 
The  insult  of  800  years  is  at  last  avenged. 
The  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth,   so 
long  tJie  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are 
become  the  proudest  record  of  your  national 
glory— the  proof  of  your  superiority  in  arms 
over  the  nations  beyond  the  Indus.     To  you. 
Princes  and  Chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  RajwaiTa, 
of  Malwa,  and  Guzerat,  I  shall  commit  this 
glorious  trophy  of  successful  war.     You  will, 
yourselves,  with  all  honour,  transmit  the  gates 
of  sandal -wood  through  your  respective  ter- 
ritories, to  the  restored  temple  of  Somnauth. 
The   Chief    of  Sirhind    shall   be    informed 
at  what  time  our  victorious  army  will  first 
deliver  the  gates  of  the  temple   into  their 
guardianship,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  the 
Siitlej.  My  Brothers  and  my  Friends. — I  have 
ever  relied  with  confidence  upon  your  attach- 
ment to  the  British  Government.     Tou  see 
how  worthy  it  proves  itself  of  your  love,  when, 
regarding  your  honour  as  its  own,  it  exerts  the 
power  of  its  arms  to  restore  to  you  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  Somnauth,  so  long  the  me- 
morial of  your  subjection   to  the  Affghans. 
For  myself,    identified  with  you  in  interest 
and  in  feeling,  I  regard  with  all  your  own  en^^ 
thusiasm  the  high  achievements  of  that  heroic 
army,  reflecting  alike  immortal  honour  upon 
my  native  and  upon   my  adopted  country. 
To    preserve   and    to  improve   the   happy 
union  of  our  two  countries,  uecessaiy  as  it  is 
to  the  welfare  of  both,  is  the  constant  object 
of  my  thoughts.     Upon  that  union  depends 
the  security  of  every  ally,  as  well  as  of  every 
subject,  of  the  British  Government,  from  the 
miseries  whereby,  in  former  times,  India  was 
afflicted  ;  through  that  alone  has  our  army 
now  waved  its  triumphant  standards  over  the 
ruins  of  Ghuznee,  and  planted  them  upon  the 
Bala  Hissar  of  Cabul.    May  that  good  Pro- 
vidence, which  has  hitherto    so  manifestly 
protected  me,  still  extend  to  me  its  favour, 
that  I  may  so  use  the  power  noiy  intrusted 
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to  my  hands,  as  to  advance  your  prosperity 
and  secure  your  happiness  by  placing  the 
uuion  of  our  two  countries  upon  foundations 
which  may  render  it  eiernal," — 

The  mahomedans  who  had  only  gained  a  par- 
tial authority  over  the  Feshwa,  the  (xaikwar, 
and  the  Rajputs  of  Kattiawar,  were  succeeded 
by  the  Mahrattas  in  1755,  who  could  only  col- 
lect the  revenue  by  means  of  troops,  in  mulk- 
giri  or  circuits.    But,  in  1808,  Colonel  Alex- 
'  ander   Walker,   then  Resident  at  the  Gaik- 
war*s  court,  was  able  to  arrange  for  payment 
to  the  Gaikwar  from  the  Rajput  Chiefs  of  a 
certain  fixed  sum  as  suzerainties.     Wh^n  the 
Peshwa  was  overthrown  in  1817^  the  British 
succeeded  that  power  in  the  chief  control.  The 
gross  revenues  are  estimated  at  a  million  ster- 
ling, butout  of  that  £100,000  is  paid  as  annual 
tribute  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the 
British   Government  and  one-third    to   the 
Gaikwar.    The  population  is  1^  millions.  The 
tributaries  are    called   talukdars,    of  whom 
there  are  224,  and  each  of  whom  possesses 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  his  own  district,  and 
only  the  Grassiaand  Mul  Grassiaare  allowed 
to  litigate  with  their  ruling  chiefs.     These 
are  sprung  either  from  cadets  of  the  ruling 
tribe   are   from   proprietors  of  lands   which 
they  have  originally    seized  and  now  defend 
with  all  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  the  Rajput, 
who  freely  gives  and  take?  life  for  acres.  The 
principal  talukdars  are  their  Highnesses  the 
Nawab  of  Junagarh, — the  Jam  of  Navanag- 
gar,  and  the  Rawal  of  Bhownaggar,  aUo  the 
Rana  of  Porebandur,  the  Raj  of  Drangdra 
and  the  Thakur  of  Murvi.  Junagarh,  the  most 
important  is  held   by  a  descendant  of  Sher 
Khan,  Babi,  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  seized 
it  in  the  general  anarchy  which  preceded  the 
subversion  of  the  Moghuls.  See  Inscriptions, 
Kattiyawar,  Khengar,  Krishna!,  Mewar,  Ste- 
venson.—  Cunning  ham*  s    Ancient  Geog.   of 
India,  pp,Z\%-Z20-Z22  ;  Thomas'  Prinsef), 
p.  253  ;   ToiTs  Travels,  pp.  252-53. 

SAUREE,  the  low  castes  of  the  Punjab, 
are  the  Sauree,  Bouria  and  Hurni. 

SAURIA,  the  Lizard  Order  of  Reptiles, 
which  naturalists  arrange  as  under : 

The  Order  op  Lizards — Sauria. 
I.     Crocodiles — Crocodilidse. 
IL     Water  Lizards— Varanidae. 

III.  Land  Lizards— Lacertidae. 

IV.  Cordyles— Zonuridae. 
V.     Skinks — Scincidse. 

YI.  Acontiads — Acontiadidae. 

VII.  Sand  Lizards — Sepside. 

VIII.  G^ckoo — Geckotidae. 

IX.  Agames — AgamidsB. 

X.  Chameleons — ChamaBleonidaB. 


SAURIA. 

L    Land  Tortolses-Testadinidft. 

Testudo  elef^ns,  Schopff. Peninswl*  o«  India,  Ceylon. 

honfieldil  Gray Aflghanlstan. 

elon^ata,  Blyth Gaoiboja,  Arakan,  Hcsr^uL 

II.    Fresh-water  Tortoiaea—EmjdidK. 

Manouriaeroys,  M.  f  ^;i/,..Pinan^,  Arakan,  Ten&sseriM 
Coora amboinensiB,  ikiud,,..¥,BBteTi\  India. 

flavomarginatn.  Gray China,  Formosa. 

trifasciata.  Gray China 

Cyclemys  oldhaml.  Gray Merirul,  Gamboja. 

Pyxidea  mouhotii.  Gray Cochin-china. 

Notochelys  platynota,  Gray.. Singapore. 
G«oemyda  spinosa.  Gray Tenhsserim,  Fe^. 

grandiR.  Gray Gamb<»ja. 

Kmys  ocellata,  /).  and  B Tenasserim,  Fegn. 

bealii.  Gray Southern  China. 

thurgi.  Gray Benf^al ,  Penaur. 

mutica.  Cantor Chnsau. 

nigrricans.  Gray Southern,  China. 

si nensis,  Gray Canton,  Formosa. 

orasiioolUs,  Omy Mergui,  Malayan  F«niiisnta 

„    ^  Gamboja. 

reevesll.  Gray Cochin-ch!na,8<nithern Chixia. 

tryaga,  Sekweiffo Peninsula  of  India,  Cfylon. 

macrocephala.  Gray Slam.  Gamboja. 

hamiltonii.  Gray Lower  Ganges. 

Pangshura  tecta.  Gray,  r. . . . . 

ten toria.  Gray Deccan,  Indus. 

fiavl venter,  Gtkr. Bengal? 

smithii.  Gray Punjab? 

Batagur  baska.  Gray. Ganges,  Irawaddy.  PenjuiK. 

lineatns.  Gray Nepaol,  Monlm^n. 

elMoti,  Gray Kistna  River. 

afflnis,  Caniar. Malayan  Peninsula. 

dhonfifoka.  Gray Nepal,  Assans. 

Flatysternum  m^^aoephalum, 

Gray China,  Pegu. 

IIL    Fresh-water  Turtles— Trionyolda. 

Emyda granosa,  Sch&pf. Hindostan,  Sikkim,  B«&AaL 

oeylonensfs,  Gray Ceylon,  ** 

yittata,  Peierg. Goa. 

Trionyx  sinensis,  >F6V"». ••.. China,  Chusan.  FormoML 

gingetieus,  Cuv Ganges,  Penansr. 

javanicns.  SehweiQg Ganges,  Deooan.  Penaiur. 

omatus.  Gray Siam,  Gamboja.  ^ 

subplanus,  Sckweigg Singapore,  Penane 

firontherl.  Omy 

Chitra  indica,  Giay Ganges,  Malayan  Penin8al&. 

IV.    Marine  Turtles- Chelonid*. 
Caouana olivaoea,  /?«c^eft.... Coasts  of  8.  E 

Chelonia  vlrgata,  FUm (Coasts 

Caretta  sqnamata,  L Coasts 

ich  " 


FIRST  SUB-CLASB,  REPTILIA  PROPER. 
Tht  order  qf  TorioiM^—Vktlonia. 
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Dermatochelys coriaeea,  ZX...CoasU  „ 

The  Order  of  Lizards-^Sadria. 

I.    Grocodiles—Crooodilids. 

Croeodiluspalustris,  licM.... Ganges,  Peninsula  of  India. 

Ceylon. 

siamensis,  Seknetd Siam,  Gambola. 

poroBus.  Schneid, All  rivers. 

pondicarianus.  Gray Pondlcherry. 

Gavialis  gangetions,  Gm, Ganges. 

IL    Water  Lizards— Varanidc 

Varanus  flavescens,  (?ray.... Ganges,  Indus,  Penaiiff 

dracaena,  L .« From  Bengal  to  Ceylon! 

lunatus.  Gray ' 

nebulosus.  Gray .Bengal,  Slam. 

HydrosauruB  salvator,  Zotir.. China,  Slam,  (CeyloiL) 
IIL    Land  Lisards  ^-Laoertide. 

Tachydromus  sexlineatns,  A.Rangoon. 

mertdlonalis.  Gthr Southern  China. 

septentrionalls,  Q*W. Northern  China. 

Cabrita leschenaultii  ^Svd.....CoromandeI. 

Ophiops  jerdoni,  Blyth. Mhow. 

Aoanthodaetylus  cantoris,  0'..RamnQgfl«r. 

nilgherrensls,  Jerd Coonoor. 

IV.    Cordyles— Zonnridse. 
Pacseadopnsgraollls,  (?rBy....Khasya. 

V.    Skinks-SdnddA 

Tropidophoros  microlepis,  G..Cbartaboiioi. 

oochin-chinensis,  Cuv Cochin-china. 

aspris  berdmori,  Bly. MerguL 

Euprepes  chinensis.  Gray, . .  .China. 

rufesoens,  Shaw From  Afghanistan  to  Chliu. 

montloola,  Gihr. Sikkim.  •""'*'""»  i^xuaa. 

ml^JS'S..^;^  •  •  •  • Malayan  Peninaida. 

maoularins,  Blyth Rungpore? 

tritlneatas.  Gray. CanuUie. 

Mabpuiaquadrilincata,  J8/f<A..  Hongkong. 

chinensis,  Gtraiy China. 

mufitiaXt^  BIyik , 
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tmam  mtmiaa,  (Xkr. . . . .  Veflghcrriec. 

IWrnans,  6ikr. BimalayM. 

iMvrifi.  eti>r Sikkim. 

Gtkr Ninffpo. 

Ormf China. 

k,  Gtkr. Tluei 

Biftk Mirzapore,  Woceeimbad. 

Gnf tfikkim. 

li|ifo(Mi»8W.  Keiaart. ....  Cejrlon. 

:  liBHoe  diakid«g,  L. Penang,  Siam,  Hongkong. 

MBCDSifli,  6(Jkr Slam 

liovrii^  Gikr. HongkoDg:. 

iftopoietatas,  Gmy Ncllore.  MergnL 

kidviddi,  Grmjf Peninsula oflndia. 

P«*«a-.«^ PenintulaoflndU. 

todKtylufc  (7/Ar Gamboja. 

|ii(!raT<an«rii.  Qraf Bengal. 

'CUwhlinetta,  Gray 

•■CanDelanostieta,  i#iBrr..CoK>mandel. 

VL  AoonUads— Aoontiadidae. 

i«t«tti  hjizdi.  Kdaart, . . .Colombo. 

iHb  banoail  Gray Cerion. 

■BMdMtylt,  Gn»f Ceylon. 

TIL   Sand  Lixards— Sepsldc 
8|teo«iteIu«  tridaetylna.  fi.  Afghanistan. 
?nL    Gecko— GeekotidflB. 

6«b  gnttitiis.  Daud FromSouthernlndia  to  China. 

ftafor.DMiU. Penang. 

j    arithii.  Cw.. Prince  of  Wales*  Island. 

■"■^Jiw* ^  *  B. .Malayan  Peninsols,  Ceylon. 

JapoiiesaD.^A China,  Chnsan. 

itiBlwaii.  GUtr. Northern  China. 

Jibptlmtttts.  Gthr. Chlkiang. 

^v^owna  bomalooephaliuii. 

^  cyeMt Penang,  Singapore. 

MaHMtyliistriednis«/>aud.  Ceylon,  PenHisnla  oflndia. 

■;««./>•  <f  A From  Ceylon  to  China. 

•t^GOtr. Deocan. 

E& S,^^^-- ^">"*  Ceylon  to  SUm. 

*«*wwiltii.7>.^^ Madias. 

J25*M,J«rd Tellicberry. 

JS2*»^  f  A Penang,  Bombay.  Ceylon. 

,    >Sw*fe«rdiBorfl  ^ir<A....Mergiil 

i'^tt  peronit  D.<fB Penang.  Ceylon. 

^^a^  0<*»- Penang. 

'Jcttndnmiehneideri^Aaw.Ceylnn.  Bengal.  Assam,  Siam, 

Penang. 

^dua  aadamanenfla.  Bly.  Andaman  Islands. 
''■■ftrtylBstrisdnis,  (7r.  .Ceylon. 

Jw^M,  Kdaart Ceylon. 

JSfJrteads,  Jtrdon Bangalore. 

"SSL?!* Neilgherries. 

■!™a».  Jerdon Malabar. 

^^Jtrdotk, Malabar. 

"•MewltG'ttn Deoean. 

!S5»*w,JW^ Monlmein. 

jy?W3&seiolatiis.  fi/y^ASnbathoo. 
'^gyylqj  bomeensis.  O..  Borneo. 

S"', ?*»••'' %.. Singapore. 

JEpW-A^A Benai: 

iiSyhrabida.BW Ancbman  Islands. 

*«9"Mii  llardwickli,  Groy.Peninsnla  of  India. 


«^  IX.  Ag^tn^m — Agftmidfp. 
^SJI^^hl Penang,  Singapore. 

ttSSSu  f^i .Philippine  Islands. 

™™.  JtkAi. Timor. 

SS™*  ^' Siam,  Penang,  Tenasserlm. 

2??*™.  IFiyw Manilla. 

SS!Sl?v^A PeninsttlA  of  India. 

WjjMfcsdatas.  Grwy. . . . .  Penanjr. 
£2^™:^<*r- Si*™.  Tenasserim. 

5SS?%«*»- Philippine  Islwds. 

TS^L^Sr Amboyna.  Celebes. 

o222f\iS*^- Borneo. 

"Jjy^bintuta,  riMiii.. Ceylon. 
gwjWns  s^atusrZ... .  .Ceylon. 
**^gjj»  rtoddartii,  <>r«y.Ceylon. 

W£?*y25i«'  defers.... C«l<m. 

SSS!i*fe".v Formosa. 

iCSSJlS*"^" Loocboo. 

rtM?5S?*''*«»  ^^w-  • .  ..Western  India. 
^S;^-\ Madras.  Ceylon. 

'"«»,D.  ^B Pondlcfaerry. 
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Catotes  versioolor.  Dwad Ceylon.  Continent  of  India. 

neraorioola,  Jerd Neilgherries. 

mystaoens.  D.&  B. Pegn.  Siam.  Mergoi.  Ceylon. 

ophiomaohua.  Merr Ceylon,  Southern  India. 

piatyoeps,  A/ytA Cherra.  PunJL 

nigrilabrifl,  PtUr9 Ceylon. 

emma.  Gray Mergui. 

maria,  Gray Himalayas. 

Sal(a  horsflel.iil,  Gray. Neilgherries.  Ceylon. 

Orlocalotes  minor.  Gray Himalayas. 

Aoanthosaura  armata.  G'ray.. Eastern  India. 

capra,  Gihr Chartaboum. 

ooronata,  Gthr. Chartaboum. 

Oriotiaris  ellioti,  Gthr oikklm. 

TIariB  tiara  sabcristata,  Blyth.  Port  Blair. 
PhysiKuathus    coehinohineu 

•»«.  (^uv Coobln-ohina. 

men(a?er.  Gthr Chartaboum. 

Liolepls  fiTuttatus,  Cw. Eastern  India,  China. 

UromHAtix  hardwickii.  (Troy.Bindostan. 

C harasia  dorsalis,  Gray Southern  India. 

Stellio  tuberculatus.  Gray. . .  .Upper  Hindostan.  Himalaya. 
lYapelufl  megalony X.  Gthr. . . .  Afghanistan. 
Phrynocephalus  tickelli.  &r.. Afghanistan* 

caudivolvulus.  Pall Tibet. 

braohysauraomata,  Blyth.  .Sangor. 

Family  op  CHAiCELEoirfl— CHAM^LEONiDiS. 
Chamdeo  yulgaris,  DaiMi...,Penin.  oflndia.  Ceylon. 

SAURURACEJE,  Lindl.  an  order  of 
plants  com  prising,  1  Gen.,  J  Sp.,  of  Hout- 
tujnia. 

SAUSSUREA  GOSSYPINA.  In  East 
Nepaul,  at  the  summit  of  the  Wallan  Choon 
pass,  at  an  elevation  of  16,748  feet,,  above 
the  sea,  the  plants  gathered  by  Dr.  Hooker 
near  the  top  of  the  pass  were  species  of 
Compositae,  gi-ass,  and  Arenaria  ;  the  most 
curious  was  Saussurea  gossypina,  which 
forms  great  clubs  of  the  softest  white  wool, 
six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  its  flowers  and 
leaves  seeming  uniformly  clothed  with  the 
warmest  fur  that  nature  can  devise.  Gener- 
ally  speaking,  the  alpine  plants  of  the  Hima. 
laya  are  quite  unprovided  with  any  special 
protection  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  the  prevalence 
and  conspicuous  naXure  of  the  exceptions 
that  mislead,  and  induce  the  careless  observer 
to  generalise  hastily  from  solitary  instances  ; 
for  the  prevailing  alpine  genera  of  the  Hima- 
laya, Arenarias,  primroses,  saxifrages,  fumi- 
tories, Ranunculi,   gentians,  grasses,  sedges, 

&c.,  have  almost  uniformly  naked  foliage. 

Hooker,  Him.  Journ.  Vol,  i,  p.  225. 

SAUTPOORA  MOUNTAINS,  form  a 
mountain  range  which  divide  the  Nerbudda 
from  the  Taptee  valleys,  extending  from  21* 
and  22^  and  73*  40'  to  78«,  when  it  becomes 
confounded  with  the  Vindhya.  The  average 
elevation,  supposed  2,500  feet :  Aseerghur 
hill  fort,  1,200  feet.  They  form  the  northern 
base  of  the  Deccan  table-land.  The  southern 
declivity  towards  Taptee,  is  abrupt  ;  N.  to- 
wards Nei'budda,  gentle.  The  mountains 
rise  into  peaks. 

SAUVAI>Y  MARAM,  Tam.  A  timber 
of  Coimbatore,  Dr.  Wight. 

SAUVIRA,  Saws.  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

SAUVIRA,or  Sophir  a  district  in  W.  India. 

SAVA,  or  Saveh,  a  town  in  Persia  lying 
between  the  towns  of  Kazvin  and  Ispahan. 
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SAVORY. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Saba, 
whence  the  three  magi  took  their  departure 
when  they  proceeded  to  adore  the  infant 
Jesus  at  Bethlehem. 

SAVA,  eldest  son  of  Rama,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Balla,  a  Surya  Vansa  race  of  Rajputs. 

SAVAI,  a  fish  of  Lake  Thalesap  cured 
with  the  ashes  of  the  palm  tree, 

SAVANOBE,  or  Sanore,  its  chief  is  a 
pathan  whose  ancestor,  in  1750,  was  one  of 
the  three  pathan  mahomedans  v^ho  conspir- 
ed against  Nassir  Jung. 

S  AVAR  A,  see  Inscriptions. 

SAVARA,  or  Suar,  the  Suari  of  Pliny, 
and  Sabarae  of  Ptolemy. 

SAVARA  SAKA,  according  to  Manu,  one 
of  the  outcaste  military  tribes.  The  China  is  a 
race  alluded  to  by  ancient  Sanscrit  writers, 
as  dwelling  on  the  extreme  east,  but  further 
into  India  than  at  present,  and  Mr.  Hunter, 
(p.  28)  considers  that  the  aboriginal  races  of 
the  eastern  peninsula,  Burmah  and  India 
north  of  the  Vindhya  range  derived  their 
speech  from  a  source  common  to  themselves 
and  the  Chinese. 

SAVARYKEERAY.Tam.  Greens,  which 
grow  in  the  southeru  parts  of  the  peninsula 
and  are  eaten  by  the  people. — Ainslie's  Mat. 
Med.^  p,  256. 

SAVE,  Ckv.  Samulu,  Tel.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  this  grain,  viz,,  Hai'i  Save  and 
Hejjane.  Poor  people  use  them  in  food. — 
M.E.ofiH57. 

SAVEL  KURUNDU,  Siwgh.  Cinnamon. 

SAVENDRUG,  inlat.  12*  55'  ?  N.,  long. 
77*  16'  E.  in  Mysore,  W.  of  Bangalore,  a 
bill  station  4,005  feet  above  the  sea,  G.  T,  S. 

S AVI,  Gdz.,  Hikd.  Maccaroni,  Vermicelli. 

SAVI  CHINA  WARI,  Hind.  Panicum 
miliaceum. 

SAVIRELA  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Paederia 
foBtida,  L.;fV.^  A.y  1,300  ;  iJ.,  i,  683. 
Sans.,  syn.  of  Prasarine. 

SAVITI  MUNNU  COPPU,  Tkl.    Soda. 

S AVITREE  RIVER,  rises  in  the  western 
Ghauts,  in  lat.  18'  17'  long.  73*  27'  runs 
S.  E.,  into  Indian    Ocean. — Length   70  m. 

SAVITRI,  wife  of  Satyavana. 

SA  VITRI  a  word  in  the  Gaetii  man  tram 
meaning  the  sun.  See  Gayatri,  Surya,  Hin- 
doo, Zonar,  orZennaar. 

SAVITRI  VRATA,  a  feast  observed  by 
hindoo  women,  about  the  16th  June.  On  this 
occasion  they  worship  the  Indian  fig  ti'ee,  to 
preserve  them  from  widowhood. 

SAVITTA  MANNU  UPPU.  T«l.  Soda. 

SAVON,  Fr.  Soap. 

SAVORRA,  It.  Ballast 

SAVORY.  Satnreja  hortensis,  and  S.  mon- 
tana,  aromatic  herbs,  now  fallen  into  disase, 
used  to  flavour  soups,  &c. 
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SAW-LEAVED  CENTAURY. 


SAVU  ISLAND,  its  S.  E.  point  is  inj 
10*  37'  S.  long.,  122*  0'  E.,  and  is  18 
long. 

Savu  and  Rotti,  are  small  islands  to' 
west    of    Timor,  and  very  renaarkablei 
possessing  a  handsome  race,  with  good  feat 
resembling  in  many  characteristics,  the 
produced  by  mixture  of  the  hindoo  or 
with  the  Malay.    They  are  certainlj  disl 
from  the  Timorese  or  Papuan  race  and 
be   classed  in    the  western   rather  than 
eastern  division  of  the  Archipelago. — 
lace.  Vol.    ii,  p.  277.     See  Rotti,    Si 
Timor  laut. 

SAWA.     The  Kariang,  the  Sawa,  the 
and  the  Chong,  are  wild  and  migratory 
the  first  and  second  being  the  same 
but  inhabit  various  portions  of  the  Bui 
dominions.     The  Ka,  a  term  which,  in 
Siamese  language  means  slave,  bot  who  | 
called  by  the  Kambojans,  Pa-nong,  inhabil 
mountains  of  Lao,  bordering  upon  Kami 
The  Chong,  a  more  industrious  and  8e< 
people  than  the  rest  of  this  class,  inhabit  I 
hilly  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
of  Siam,  between  the  eleventh  and  twel 
degi'ees  of  North  latitude.    The  Samang, 
a  diminutive  race  of  savage  negroes,  dwell 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Mala] 
Peninsula. —  Crawfvrd^  Embassy ,  p,  449. 

SAWA,  Malay.,  artificially  imgated 
fields. 

SAWAH,  Pokka  sawan  and  kacha  sai 
Hind  of  Multan,  are  terms  used  of  indigoj 
certain  stages  of  manufacture. 

SAWAL,    Hind.    Potamogetoa    cris 
also  Amarantus  anardana. 

SAWALl,  Hind.  Alnns  sp.  also  Potai 
geton  gramineus. 

SAWANE,  Hind.  Oplismenam  frumea 
taceum  ;  also  the  wild  species  of  Panicoo 
colonum,  used  on  fast  days  by  hindoos. 

SAWAN  MULL,  made  numj  canals  u 
Mooltan. 

SAWARA,  see  India. 

SAWFISH,  species  of  Pristis,  see  Fishes. 

SA  WIGHT,  See  Kyans. 

SAWIL  EODI,  Tam.  Rubia  cordifolia 
Linn, 

SAWITE,  see  Eyan. 

SAWN  AN,  Hind.  Fraxinus  floribonda^ 

SAWS. 

Seies,  Fa.  I  Garaji,  gr»ji,         MaUX. 


Sagen,  Okb. 

Kurwuttee,  Ouz.,  Htnd. 


Gftigaji, 
Semui, 
PiU. 
Sierras, 


Implements  of  various  sizes,  for  cutUog 
wood,  iron,  and  other  hard  substances.— 
Faulkner. 

SAW-LEAVED  CENTAURY,  Eho, 
Centaurea  behen. — Linn. 
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SAXIFRA6A  LIQULATA. 

SAWUH,  Malay.    Anchor. 

SAWULy  a  river  near  Parab  or  Peorah  in 
Alnonh. 

SAWUB,  Malat.  a  very  beautiful  and 
aaefal  wood  of  Java  :  the  colour  resembleB  that 
.«f  mabogaDj,  bat  the  grain  is  closer,  and  it  is 
acre  ponderous  :  its  chief  t2se  is  for  handles 
Hi  tools  for  carpenters  and  other  artificers, 
ht  machineiy,  especially  for  the  teeth  of  the 
viieeifl  of  mills,  and  other  purposes  where  a 
Ivd  and  dorable  wood  is  required.  On  ac- 
(OBDtof  its  scarcity,  it  is  uniformly  cut  down 
k  Jtfa  before  it  an*ives  at  the  necessary 
nefor  cabinetwork.  Forests  of  it  grow 
CQ  tiie  hills  of  Ball,  opposite  the  Javan  shore, 
vkaee  it  is  brought  over  by  boat-loads  for 

SAXS;  see  Kelat. 

SAXICAYA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

SAHCOLA  (£N ANTHE,  the  Wheatear 
rfEuope,  W.  Asia,  plains  of  Upper  India,  N. 
AfiicB,  Arctic  regions,  Greenland !  migratory. 
Iberetfre  several  oUier  Indian  Wheatears, 
liof  vhieh  are  different  from  those  of  Eu- 
Kpe  ezceptiDg  S.  leucomela  ;  but  S.  stapazina 
ireplaced  in  India  by  S.  atrogularis  and^  S. 
Incnra  by  S.  leucuroides  (opistholeuca  of 
Striekland)  which  occurs  likewise  in  N.  E. 
Aftici.— ^/ylA ;  Jerdon. 

8AXIC0LA  RUBICOLA,  Sykes. 

FMiaooh&dicft,    Blyth.  \  P.  saturatior,      Eodfftan. 

kfiu-boah-ehat,      Eno.    Steinahmatzer,  GsB. 

ffwbiambleliird, 

It  -fiuih, 

naqwt  fiuUeole, 
■•*««xTiaqnet, 

It  is  found  in  Bussia,  Germany,  France, 
ft'i'veoce,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Japan,  the  Deccan, 
fc  biDks  of  the  Ganges,  the  mountains  of 
%er  Hmdustan,  Senegal,  and  South  Africa 
(Ctpe),  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Jer- 
MD  names  also,  of  the  genus  Saxicola,  S. 
«woides,  S.  picata,  S.  leucomela,  and  S. 
J^-Jerdan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  124  ;  Snglisk 
^Jfdopadioy  p.  687. 

SAXIFRAGACE^,  DC.  The  Saxi- 
^  tribe  of  plants  comprising  8  Gen.,  34 
f>^  y^  6  Hydrangia ;  1  Ciamitis  j  1 
«"M« ;  21  Sazifraga  ;  1  Chiysosplenium  ; 
1  TSarella ;  1  Astilbe  ;  2  Vahlia.  These 
Mxifrsga  genos  of  flowering  plants  are  most- 
ly nitives  of  Britain  with  white,  yellow,  or 
l™  flowers,  S.  umbrosa,  the  London  pride, 
tt  1  pretty  flower,  the  species  are  easily  cul- 
^ted  from    seed  in  any  garden   soil. — 

&AXIFRAGAFLAGELLARIS,  a  plant 
«  Melville  IsUmd.  See  Saxifraga  stenopylla. 
SUIFBAGA  LIGULATA,  Wall. 
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Bat  pia,  Jhelum. 

Popal  wat'phula,  Kanora 
Shaprochi,  Ohbnab. 

Kurgotar  dharposh, 
Banpatrak, 


»» 


»> 


Saprotri, 
Tilkachalu, 
Shiblack. 
Makhan, 


Batl 


>s 


Beab. 


1* 

Fb. 


Steinahmatzer, 
Schwarz-kehliger, 
Saltabastooe, 
Zompacardi, 
Saltinpolo,  „ 

Adavi  kampa  iialinolii,TBL. 
Adani  kajopa  jitta,       ,, 


*fT. 
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SAXIFRAGA  STENOPHYLLA,  Boyle. 

Mu  i  pari,  Pkks,  '  Fairy-hair,  Eno. 

So  named  from  its  numerous  thread-like 
stolons,  in  which  and  its  general  appearance 
it  closely  resembles  the  Saxifraga  flagellaris 
of  Melville  Island. 

SAXIFRAGA  CILIARIS,  see  Chams- 
raps  khasiana. 

SAXIFRAGE. 

Shih-hu-wei,  Chin.  I  Ngo-puh-shih-ta'au,  Chut. 

This  acrid  plant  grows  near  water  ;  it  has 
small  yellow  flowera.  It  is  recommended  in 
all  diseases  of  the  senses  and  great  orifices  of 
the  body  ;  it  acts  as  an  emetic  and  diaphoretic. 
SAYA,  Hind.,  Pkrs.  Shade,  a  shadow. 
A  shade,  a  ghost. 

SAYA,  Tam.  Hedyotes  umbellata. — Zam., 
R.Br. 

SAYA,  Mahr.    Tectona  grandis. 
SAYA  DE  MALHA,  a  group  of  Madre- 
poric  islands,  S.  E.  of  the  Maldives,  Figuier. 
SAYA  ELLE,  Tak.    Salvia  Bengalensis. 
SAYAN,  or  Sayammul,  Singh.  Hedyotes 
umbellata. — Lam.,  R.  Br. 

SAYANA  ACHARYA,  a  man  of  high 
station  and  a  deservedly   celebrated  scholar, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  of  the  Vedas.     He 
was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Vira  Bukka 
Raya,  raja  of  Vijianugger  in  the  14th  oen* 
tury  of  our  era.     See  Madhava,  Y^da. 
8AYANAN,  see  Sayana,  Vedas.. 
SAYAWER—  ?  Hedyotis  umbellata. 
SAYER,  Abab.      Literally,   travelling : 
but  in  the  fiscal  system  of  India,  applied  to  the 
transit  duties  levied  on  goods  passing  from 
one  district  or  one  territory  to  another.    It 
was  finally  abolished  in  1834,  1887  and  1844 
in  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay 
and  Madras.    The  transit  duties  in  Madras 
alone  amounted  to  £310,000  sterling  a  year. 
SAYJBUND,  Hind.  Silk  cords,  wilh  gold 
or  silver  tassels,  for  fastening  the  bedding  or 
mattrass  to  the  bedstead. 

SAYL,  DuK.  Tambara,  Malay.  Cypri- 
nus,  species, 

SAYL  KUNDE,  Tam.   Cyprinus,  jpmw. 
SAYMBU  KAZHANGU,  Tam.  The  root 
of  Caladinm  esculentum.     Saymbu  kire  are 
the  greens. 

SAYMI-EI-PHALLI,  Hind.  Lablab  vul- 
garis. 

SAYND,  BsNG.,  Hind.  Euphorbia  nivulia. 
Ch'apal  send  is  the  prickly  pear. 

SAYNDI,  Hind.  The  juice  or  toddy  of  the 
date  tree  :  Tari  is  the  sap  of  the  Tar  or  palmyra 
tree,  Borassus  flabelliformis  ;  Narelli  is  from 
tl^e  narel  or  cocoanut  tree,  coco8  nncifenu 
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SCALIE. 

SAYNDI  KA  JHAR,  Duic.  Elate  syl- 
vestris. 

SAYND-KA  DOODH,  Duk.  Nara  sliij, 
Hind.     Euphorbium. 

SAYUR  KALADI,  Malay.  Sayur  is  the  , 
generic  term  for  vegetables.  Kaladi  is  the 
Arum  colocasia  of  Roxburgh  with  a  large  leaf 
and  an  edible  root.  It  grows  in  marshy 
ground  and  is  much  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
food  for  their  pigs. — Jour,  Ind.  Arch.,  JSfo, 
11,  Fb/.v. 

SAYWIAN,  Hind.  Vermicelli  which  the 
natives  usually  prepare  between  the  hands 
instead  of  using  a  press.  Say weeau-ka-tukhta, 
a  board  for  making  sayweean  on.  Vermicelli 
is  also  prepared  by  being  run  through  sieve 
holes  into  hot  water. 

SAYYID  MAJID,  see  Somal,  Beer-us- 
somal. 

S  AZ  ANKI,  Hind.,  Pshtu.  *  The  stinger,' 
Urtica,  species, 

SAZPOSH,  Hind.  Lavatera  cachemiriana. 

SBANGJA,  Hind.,  Tib.  Moss  tea,  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  tea. 

SCABBARD.  For  these,  the  people  of 
the  East  Indies  set  a  great  value  upon  the 
skin  of  a  fish  which  is  rougher  than  a  seal- 
skin. Upon  the  back  of  the  fish  there  are  six 
little  holes,  and  sometimes  eight,  somewhat 
elevated,  with  another  in  the  middle,  in  the 
form  of  a  rose.  They  make  scabbards  for 
swords  of  the  skin  ;  and  the  more  those  holes 
grow  in  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  the  higher  value 
they  put  upon  them  ;  Tavernier  had  seen 
ten  thousand  crowns  given  for  a  skin. —  Ta- 
vernier^ s  Travels,  pp.  151-152. 

SCABIOSA  ELEGANS.  This  genus  of 
flowering  plants,  with  the  scent  of  honey,  are 
well  adapted  for  ornamenting  the  flower  gar- 
den, they  are  propagated  by  seed,  and  grow 
readily  in  any  good  soil,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  in  pots  at  the  close  of  the  rains,  and 
the  plants  removed  when  a  few  inches  high. 
— Riddell. 

SCABRITA  SCABRA,  TaA/.,  also  Scab- 
rita  trifloi'a,  L.  Mant,  Syns.  of  Nyctanthes 
arbor-tristis. 

SCABRIUSCULA,  see  Collinsia. 

SC^VOLA  BELA-MUDAGUM,  Linn. 

SC^VOLACEJE,  Lindl.    An  order  of 
plants  of  1  gen.  and  3  species. 
Bela  mudagam,  Med,  |  Scrovola  taccada,  Roxb. 

A  shrub,  cultivated  in  gardens,  with  dark 
shining  green  leaves. 

SC^VOLA  TACCADA,  JRoxb, 

ScsQvola  bela  mudagum,  Linn. 

S«  taccada  and  S.  kcsnigii  grow  in  Ceylon 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

SCALARIA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

SCALIE,  of  Cuttack,  the  fibre  of  a  gigantic 
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SCAMMONY. 

twining  plant,  common  throughout  the  forest 
jungles  of  the  province.     It  is  used  for  cord- 
age, and  is  made  into  twine  format-making 
and  roofiug  purposes. 
SCALLOP. 


Jula, 


IIiNU.  I  Eashkul, 


Pkbs. 


The  fakir's  dish,  made  of  a  half  sea-coco- 
anut  shell :  speaking  of  a  child  of  unknown 
parentage  the  phrase  is,  fakir-ke-jhulay  may 
tukra  kon  dala,  who  threw  the  portion  into 
the  fakir's  scallop. 

SCALPING.    Abbe  Domenich  relates  a 
conversation  between  two  warrioi-s.     la  it  a 
chief  who  speaks  to  Mahto-totia  ?     See  the 
scalp  which  hangs  from  the  bit  of  my  horsey 
answered  the  Scheyenne.     The  scalp  fastened 
to  the  extremity  of  a  pole,  is  placed  in  the 
conqueror's  cabin  :  and  on  days  of  parade  or 
battle,  in  front  of  the  cabin.     The  chiefs  sua- 
pend  it  to  their  horse's  bridles.     Scalping  is  a 
practice  that  originated  in  High  and  North- 
eastern Asia.     The  words  of  the  Father  of 
History    are    as    follows  :— "  Of  the    fii-st 
enemy  a  Scythian  sends  down,  he  quafifs  the 
blood  ;  he  carries  the  heads  of  all  that  he 
has.  slain  in  battle  to  the  king  ;  for  when  he 
has  brought  a  head,  he  is  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  booty  that  may  be  taken — not  other- 
wise  ;  to  skin   the  head,   he  makes  a   cir- 
cular  incision    from    ear   to  ear,   and  then ; 
laying  hold  of  the  crown  shakes  out  tlie  skiiU, 
after  scraping  off  the  flesh  with  an  ox's  rib^ 
he  rumples  it  between  his  hands,  and  having 
thus  softened  the  skin,  makes  use  of  it  as  a 
napkin  ;  he   appends  it  to  the   bridle  of  the 
horse  he  rides,  and  prides  himself  on  this, 
for  the  Scythian  that  has  most  of  these  skin 
napkins  is  adjudged   the  best  man,  &c.,  &c. 
They  also  use  the  skulls  for  drinking  cups." 
The   under-lying  ideas   were   doubtless    the 
natural  wish  to   preserve  a  memorial  of  a 
foeman  done  to  death  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  dishonour  his  hateful  corpse  by  mutilation- 
Fashion  and  tradition  regulate  the  portions 
of  the  human  frame  preferred.     Scalping  is 
generally  but  falsely  supposed  to  be  a  pecu- 
liarly  American   practice.     The  Abbe  Em. 
Domenech  (Seven  Year's   Residence   in  the 
Great  Deserts   of  North   America,    xxxix,) 
quotes  the  decalvare  of  the  ancient  Geimaos, 
the  capillos  et  cutem  detraliere  of  the  code 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  annals  of  Flude, 
which  prove  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Franks  still  scalped  about  a.  b.  879. 

SCALY  ANT-EATER,  Enq.     Ant-eater. 

SCAMMONEA,  It. 

SCAMMONEE,  Fr.     Scammony. 

SCAMMONY. 


Sukmoonla, 

Scanamonee, 

I  Skammonien, 


Arab. 

Fr. 

Ger. 


Sakmoonia,    Ouz.,  Hum. 
Scammonea,  It. 

Esoamonea,  Sp. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


SCARITID^. 


This  is  fonnd  in  the  bazars  of  India  ;  it  is  the 
frodoct  of  Convolvalus  suamnionia,  a  native 
Sjrin,  the  Levant,  and  Guzerat,  and  is 
lice  of  the  plant  when  dried.  The  scamraony 
Aleppo  occurs  in  fragments,  voluminous, 
r,  light,  spongy,  friable,  pulverulent,  with 
lU  fracture  of  blackish  grey,  but  covered 
ithgrey  powder  resulting  from  the  reciprocal 
ion  of  the  pieces,  slightly  transparent 
small  flakes,  which  become  white  and 
ler  adherent  when  rubbed  with  a  wet 
;r;  odour  disagreeable,  taste  weak,  acrid, 
jr,  aod  repulsive,  powder  greyish  white, 
ie  species  of  scammony  is  often  adulter- 
with  concrete  juices  of  a  similar  kind, 
ith  floor,  chalk,  sand  and  earth.  Good 
imooy  consists  of  resin  60,  gum  3,  ex- 
2,  and  earthy  and  vegetable  impurities 
per  100.  The  most  abundant  harvest 
scunmony  is  in  Smyrna  and  Aleppo, 
are  several  modes  of  collection,  which 
[tc  ree  to  corresponding  commercial  varie- 
The  neck  of  the  root  being  laid  bare 
Idinded  transversely,  and  shells  are  placed 
id  the  edges  to  receive  the  juice  as  it 
ides.  This  subsequently  thickens  in  the 
The  drag  collected  in  this  mode  is 
led  shell  scammony.  This  occurs  in  small 
18  nuLsses,  sometimes  smooth,  of  red- 
or  vbitish  grey  colour  ;  of  waxy  frac- 
yellowish  and  half-transparent,  in  thin 
FOB,  of  disagreeable  taste  and  smell ;  on 
fing  it  becomes  adhesive.  Instead  of 
dls  the  leaves  of  the  chesnut  tree  are  some- 
used,  and  a  flattened  scammony  of  good 
ity  collected.  If  the  roots  be  cut  in  suc- 
niB  layers,  the  scammony  is  inferior,  but 
ill  esteemed.  It  is  dried  either  over  a  slow 
or  before  the  sun,  and  then  moulded  into 
iped  pastiles,  of  a  whitish  colour.  This 
•Tiety  is  very  rare  in  commerce.  Lastly,  an 
extract  is  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice 
the  roots  and  stalks,  this  is  moulded  into 
wd  masses,  of  black,  vitreous  and  resinous 
•tnre.  The  Arab  name  of  this  drug,  (Jl  Sug- 
Joonia,  signifies  the  pur<?ative.  Several  old 
^parations  called  "diagrediuin"  (BiaKprjBiov^) 
ire  mixtures  of  scammony  with  sulphur  and 
TjBorice,  and  are  now  no  longer  used.— 
^^haughnesnj,  pp.  500,  60 1 .  See  Con vol- 
^oloR  scammonia. 
SCANDA,  see  Vedas. 

SCANDENT  LOMARIA,  Lomaria  scan- 
:wnB.    See  Ferns. 

SCANDINAVIA.  Amongst  the  Arian 
■^"^tt  who  went  to  the  north-west,  there  is  no 
Jft^nds  for  the  belief  that  the  Saxons  con- 
l"^wed  to  offer  human  sacrifices  after  their 
;«^tiement  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  their  own 
J^  ^e  immolation  of  ^captives  in  honour  of 
^^  goda  was  by  no  means  uncommon.    The 
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great  temple  at  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  appears  to 
have  been  especially  dedicated  to  Odin,  Thor 
and  Frea.  Its  periodical  festivals  were  ac- 
companied by  different  degrees  of  conviviality 
and  license,  in  which  human  sacrifices  were 
rarely  wanting,  varied  in  their  number  and 
value  by  the  supposed  exigency.  In  some 
cases  even  royal  blood  was  selected  that  the 
imagined  anger  of  the  gods  might  be  appeased. 
In  Scandinavia,  the  authority  of  the  priest 
was  much  greater  than  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was 
his  word,  often,  which  determined  where  the 
needed  victims  should  be  found.  It  was  his 
hand  that  inflicted  the  wound,  and  his  voice 
which  said,  ''I  send  thee  Odin,"  declaring  the 
object  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  that  the  gods 
might  be  propitiated,  that  there  might  be  a 
fruitful  season  or  a  successful  war.  In  no 
point  does  resemblance  more  attach  between 
the  ancient  German  and  Scandinavian  tnbes, 
and  the  martial  Rajpoot  or  ancient  Gete, 
than  in  their  delicacy  towards  females.  See 
India,  Sacrifice,  Sanscrit,  Yug. 

SCANSORES,  an  order  of  birds  of  the 
class,  Aves  comprising. 

Order  I. — Scansores. 

Fam.    Psittacidse. 

Sub'Pam,    Cacatuinse,  2  g^n.,  5  sp.,  viz.,  1  Calyp- 
torhyncuB,  4  Cficatua. 

Svb-Fam.    Psittacinse,  Parrots,  3  gen.,  1 3  sp.,  viz., 

1  CoracopsiB,  2  Tanygnatbus,  10  Palseornis. 
Sub'Fam,   Platycercinsa,  Qround  Parakeets,  2  gen . , 

2  sp.,  viz.,  1  AproBzuictus,  2  Platycercus. 
Sub-Pain.     Loriinie,  Lories,  4  gen.,  1  sub-gen.  and 

13  sp.,  viz., 

Section  i,  tongue  iiotfilamented. 
2  Eclectus,  8  Loriculus. 

Section  ii,  tongue  filamented, 
8  LoriuB,  4  Eos,  1  TrichoglosBUS. 

SCARDO,  the  chief  town  of  Balti,  is  7,255 
feet  above  the  sea.     See  Iscardo,  Shigar. 

SCARID^,  a  family  of  insects  of  the 
order  Homoptera  which  may  be  shown  as 
under  : 

Order  Homoptera  Latr^ 

Fam,    Cicadidte,  Weswt. 

Dundubia,  Am,  JcServ. 

Cicada,  Linn. 
Fam.  Fulgoridco,  Sehium. 


Hotinus,  Am.  d: Serv. 

Pyrops,  Spin. 

Aphscna,  Chuer. 

Elidiptera,  Spin. 
Fam,    Cixiidoo,  Wlh. 

Eurybrachys,  Quer. 

Cixius,  Lotr, 
Fam,    iBsidfl),  Wlk, 
HemisphajriuB,  Schaum. 
Fam.     Derbidse,  Schaum, 

Thracia,  Weatm, 

Derbe,  Fabr. 
Fam.     Flattidso, /Sc/iaum. 

Flatoides,  Guar. 

Ricania. 


Poeciipotera,  Latr. 
Fam.  Membracida),  WVk. 

Ozyrhachis,  Qcrm* 

Centrotug,  Fahr. 
Fam.  Cercopidaa,  Xotc^. 

Cersopls,  Fdbr, 

Ptyelus,  Lcp.  and  Serv. 
Fam,  Tettigoniidae,  Wlk. 

Tettigonia,  Zatr. 
Fam.    Scariso,  Wlk. 

Ledra,  Febr, 

Qypona,  Guar. 
Fam.    lassido),  Wlk, 

Acocephalus,  Guar^ 
Fam.     Psyllidse,  Latr, 

Psylla,  Goff. 
Fam.    Coccidxe,  Leach. 

Lecanium,  lilig. 

Coccus. 


SCARITIDiE,    a  family  of  coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  section  Geodephaga, 
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SCHANGACUSPI. 


SCHLACBNTWBIT. 


which  corresponds  to  the  Carabus  and  Cicin- 
dela  of  Linnscus.  Siagona  a^rata  is  met  with 
in  Nepal  and  vai:ious  parts  of  India  :  a  speci- 
men from  Egypt,  if  not  the  self-same,  is  bo 
exceedingly  alike  in  size  and  sculpture,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  Scari- 
tidesB  abound  in  both  hemispheres.  Sapterus 
of  India  is  represented  by  Oxystomus  in  the 
Brazils,  and  in  Africa  by  Acanthoscelis. 
Morio  and  Glivina  will,  perhaps,  be  found  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  World  ;  the  latter,  in- 
deedy  is  common  to  all  temperatures  ;  the 
'  former  may  eventually  occur  in  Europe,  per- 
haps in  Sicily. — Hope^  M,L,  J.^July  1840, 
p.  115. 

SCARLET,  is  a  colour  forbidden  to  maho- 
medans,  but  many  of  them  wear  it. 

SCARLET  CLERODENDRON,  Eng. 
Clerodendron  squamatum. 

SCARLET  CLOVER,  Eng.  Trifolium 
incarnatum. 

SCARLET  IXORA,  Enq.  Ixoira  cocci- 
nea,  Linn, 

SCARLET  OLEANDER,  Efg.  Nerium 
coccineum. 

SCAVENGER,  the  lowest  class  of  me- 
nials  in  British  India,  are  the  scavengers. 
They  profess  mahomedanism  and  hinduism. 
They  are  styled  Lal-Begi,  Halal-khor,  Mehtar ; 
the  women  are  styled  Latchee,  or  Lakshi 
from  the  hindoo  goddess  Lakshmee. 

SCA VIOLA  LOBELIA,  a  glaucous  green 
plant  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

SCEPACE-^,  Lindl.  A  family  of  plants, 
comprising  3  genera  and  four  species,  viz.,  1 
Lepidostachys  ;  2  Scepa  and  1  Hymenocar- 
diBy  of  the  Ehassya  and  Burmah  mountains. 

SCEPTRE,  the  Ch'hari  of  the  hindoo 
rulers,  a  long  rod  with  an  iron  spike  on 
it,  often  placed  before  the  gaji,  or  throne. 
*•  Chhari  muzboot  f  ha,"  his  rod  was  strong, 
is  a  familar  phrase,  which  might  be  rendered 
his  sceptre  is  ^rm.—TbcTs  Rajasthan,  Vol, 
i,  p.  410. 

SCEURA  MARINA,  Forst.  Syn.  of 
Avicennia  tomentosa,  Linn, 

SCHADA-VELI,  Ma  leal.  Asparagus 
sarmentosus. 

SCHADIDA-CALLI,  Maleal.  Euphor- 
bia antiquorum. 

SCHiENUS  ACUMINATUS  and  Schae- 
nus  graminifolius,  in  making  cordage.  The 
generic  uamo  is  derived  from  "  schoinos,"  a 
cord,  plants. 

SCHAFRAN,  Bus.    Saffion. 

SCHAGRIM,  lius.  Schagrin,  Ger.  Sha- 
green. 

SCHAKERI-SHORA,  Hind.  Cucurbita 
maxima. 

SCHALEN,  Ger.    Shawls. 

SCHANGA-CUSPI  ?   Clitorea  ternatea. 
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SCIIARLACHBEEREN,  Oeb.    Kermes 

SCHAVALOS,  Sp.   Shawls. 

SCHEDUDII,  Bus.   Acorns. 

SCHEEPS-BESCHUIT,  Dut.  Biscuit 

SCHELESO,  Sans.  lion. 

SCHELK,Ru8.    Silk. 

SCHEMBRA-VALLI  ?  Maleal. 
indica. 

SCHEM-PABITI  ?    Maleal. 
rosa-sinensis. 

SCHENA,  or  Karuna —  ?  Amorphophallai 
campanulatus. 

SCHERNOWOI  KAMEN,  Rus.  Mitt 
stones. 

SCHERUBALA,  Maleal.  Mm&  lanate 

SCHEBUKATU  -  VALLICANIEAM 1 
Maleal.    Strychnos  colubrina. 

SCHERU-PULA  ?  Maleal.  iErua  1» 
nata. 

SCHERU-SCHUNDA  ?  Maleal.  So]» 
num  indicuro. 

SCHETTI  ?  Maleal.    Ixora  coccinea. 

SCHETTI-CODIVELI  ?  Plumbago  ro- 
sea. 

SCHIEFER,  Geb.    Slate. 

SCHILPAD,  Ger.    Tortoise  shell. 

SCHINKEN,  Ger.    Hams. 

SCHINUS  BENGALENSIS,  Herb^ 
Bitch.,  Syn.  of  Icica  indica,  fF^  ^  A^  abtf 
of  Canarium  sylvestre,  Gcertn. 

SCHINUS  NIARA,  H.  B.,  also  S.  saho- 
ria,  H.  B.   Icica  indica,  W.  Sf  A. 

SCHITELU,  BJteede.  Sesamum  orientsla 

SCHIZANDREJE,  BL,  a  famUy  of  pianti 
comprising  Kadsura  japonica,  Dun.^  of  Nepal, 
Khassya  and  Japan  :  also  Sphserostema  pro- 
pinqium  and  S.  grandiflorum  of  Nepal,  Voigt 

SCHIZANTHUS  GRAHAMI,  This  ifl 
one  of  the  Scropliularineue,  a  genus  ofprettf 
sliowy  annuals,  colours  of  the  flowei's  are  crim- 
son, white  and  variegated,  and  should  be 
grown  and  treated  as  the  Scal^ius. — Biddell. 

SCHIZOPETALON  WALKERL  This  is 
one  of  the  Crucifera^  a  singular  plant  with 
curiously  cut  petals,  and  a  strong  tapering 
root,  and  should  be  grown  and  potted  like 
the  Eschscholtzia. — RiddelL 

SCHLAGENTWEIT,  three  learned  bro- 
thers, Herman,  Robert  and  Adolphe,  who  were 
employed  from  the  year  1 865,  to  report  on  the 
physical  geography  of  India.  They  collect- 
ed and  published  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion. Adolphe  the  youngest  was  mardeied 
at  Kashgar  by  its  fanatic  ruler,  Wali-EhflB. 
It  was  generally  thought  for  some  time,  that 
he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  servants  ;  and 
that  he  had  fallen  in  a  battle  betweexi  tlie  Chi- 
nese and  Tartars,  under  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Yarcand.  Such  however  was  not  tii6 
case,  the  lamented  philosopher  was  murdered 
i  suddenly    and     almost    without    excuse  vX 
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SCHLAGBNTWISIT. 

Xadigir.    Mr.  T.  H.  Thornton  personally 
'cDDioed  Morad,  M.  A«  Schlagentweit's  Jew 
ienu4  and  reviewed   the    correepondence 
m  the  Bobject  fnmi  the  Panjab  Secretariat, 
^  Jits  collated  also^  with  great  pains,  the  evi- 
inee(^  tLe  three  serTiintSy  Mahomed  Amin, 
SJMth  and  Marad,  and  got  Dr.  Smith  to 
Nport  on  the  jskuU  which  tiie  latter  asserted 
breodTed  from  a  ToOrkee  barber  as  that 
m  the  murdered  man,  but  which  Dr.  Smith 
Ebdded  belonged  to  a  native  of  the  country. 
A.  Sdili^ntweit  having  arrived  at  Sageit, 
vUied  to  proceed  to   Kokund  via  Yarcand, 
acity  withm  the  confines  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
vUdi  had  bnt  lately  been  conquered  from 
Ab  oekitislB  by  the  Kokandese.      His  ser- 
Vttts  dissuaded  him    from  making  the  at- 
toBpt,  because  of  the  disturbed    state   of 
Iheooootry.    He  however  did  not  listen  to 
ttsD,  aJlhoagh  he  appears  to  have  been  fully 
cogniant  of  the  perils  and  dangers  awaiting 
Idb  if  he  proceeded.     He  alludes  to  the 
fmbabilitj   of   his   death   in  a  promissory 
Mte which  he  gave  to  Murad,  for  3,000  Bs. 
m  leeoant  of  300  Siklow   or   ^'  white  fur 
ii%"  lad  which  ia  the  event  pf  death  was 
Mie  payable  from  the  treasury  at  Kangra. 
^BeahoBent  back  his  papers  and  his  heavy 
li^pge  via  Ladakh.     These  were  received 
lad  forwarded  to   his  family  in  Germany. 
One  march  from  Sageit,  all  his  horses  were 
ttdoL  His  servants   managed   to  recover 
dmo,  and  the  rest  were  afterwards  obtained 
aa.  application  to  a  minor  chief  named  Haji, 
kKai^ik.    This  man  was  one  of    Wali 
Khan's  adherents,  and  was  cured  by  the  tra- 
veller of  a  rather   severe  sabre  cut.    His 
gntitode  was  fervent,  under  its  influence  he 
^Bied  to  manifest  his  friendship  for  the 
i>hib,  by  patting  the  horse-thieves^  to  death 
hit  pardoned  thena  reluctantly  on  the  en-  \ 
irmty  of  the  man  they  had  injured.    At  the 
tineofM.  Sdilagentweit's  joui-ney,  Tarcand 
vm  occapied  in  force  by  a  Syod,  chieftain 
of  one  of  those  predatory  bands  with  whom 
the  Chinese  are  continually  at  war,  named 
Dil-Khan  or  Zullat-Khan.    Soon  after  reach- 
ing the  city,  Dil-Khan  met  with  a  severe 
ddiat  from    the  Chinese    forces,  and  was 
«hliged  to  retire.     A.  Schlagentweit  finding 
hnnself  disappointed  in  this  direction  took  the 
i^nolntion  of  going  to  Kashgar,  at  that  time 
Meopied  by  another  Syud  chieftain,   named 
WaK-Khan.    This  man  was  posses-bed  of  cou- 
nderable  power   on  the  borders,  and  was 
iMBored  by  the  title  of  Peer  or  Saint.    On 
ttrinl  near  the  camp  of  this  redoubtable 
chief,  oar  traveller  pitched  his  tents  at  the 
iiietance  of  a  coss  and  sent  forward  Maho- 
tted  Amin  to  notify  his  advent.    In  a  little 
^  a  person  came  over  who  forthwith  pro- 
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SGHUSIOHBRA  TRIJUG^. 

cceded  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  traveller's 
property.  His  arms  were  also  demanded,  and 
surrendered.  He  was  then  compelled  to  go  to 
Wali-Khan's  camp,  and  on  remonsti'ating  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  summarily  beheaded  with 
a  sword.  This  was  about  the  26th  August  1 857. 
The  promissoiy  note  given  to  Murad,  the  Jew, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Panjab  goverament, 
Murad,  with  the  other  servants,  were  seized, 
they  were  soon  released,  but  he  being  a  Jew 
had  to  turn  mahomedan  before  he  could  accom- 
plish his  freedom.  Mahomed  Amin  went  to 
Kokand,  where  he  is  still  residing. 

SCHLEG£L,Fb.  a  Sanscrit  scholar  who, 
in  1808,  published  an  essay  on  the  language 
and  wisdom  of  the  Indians. 

SCHLEGEL,  a.  W.  von,  a  Sanscrit 
scholar,  who  in  1823  published  an  edition  and 
Latin  version  of  the  Bagavad  Gita,  and  in 
1829-38  two  volumes  of  the  Bamayanat  with 
a  translation  of  the  first 

SCHLEICHERA,  species.  In  Tenasserim, 
the  fruit  of  a  species  of  this  tree  resembles  the 
wild  rambutan  in  everything  except  that  it 
is  covered  with  prickles  half  an  inch  long.  It 
is  rarely  seen  in  market  but  would  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  desert.  The  tree  grows 
among  the  hills  of  Tavoy.  There  are  four 
species  of  Schleichera  in  Burmah,  all  undeter- 
mined, viz.  : 

Kyet  mpuk,  Bubm.  |  Thaka  pea  sai  ghaa,BUBM. 

Hsen  kyet  mouk,        „     |    „    „    „    hton  kau,  „ 

SCHLEICHERA  TRIJUGAi  fFilld.; 
Roxb.  ylV.^A. 

Sohleiohera  pabesoens, 

Casaambiom  pabesceii8,£u 

Bamina,  Bkas. 

Koon,  BCNO. 


Melioocoa? 


9> 


Puvu  maram, 
Pu  maram, 

BuBM.  [  Mayi, 
Posuka, 
Pooska, 
Botangha 
YeliniDurika, 

Bavl  j  Kola-koosoomoo, 

Singh.  I  Ghuntiah 

n        I 


>9 


DC. 
Tam. 


TlLi 


»l 


» 

_♦» 
Ubia. 


Sagnn  mara,  Can. 

Ooosttm,         of  Kamaon. 

Kusoomb,  *    Mahb. 

KooBOombh, 

Jaxnoa, 

Gong.gaM, 

iSinbiil  kon, 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Warmer  parts  of 
Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet ;  it 
grows,  also,  in  Coimbatore,  is  common  in 
Ganara  and  Sunda,  though  most  so  below  the 
ghats  where  it  reaches  the  size  of  a  large  tree  ; 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Dundele  forest  and 
in  the  forests  of  the  South  Konkan,and  is  com- 
mon in  those  of  the  North  Konkan  ;  it  is  said 
to  be  very  abundant  in  the  Godavery  forests, 
two  trees  in  the  Ganjam  district  are  termed 
Koosoomoo,  the  Kola  koosoomo  and  Ghun- 
tiah koosoomo,  the  former  of  which  abounds 
and  is  larger  and  more  useful  than  the  latter 
which  is  not  so  common,  (but  that  either  of 
these  are  the  S.  trijuga  requires  confirmation.) 
It  grows  in  all  the  valleys  and  outer 
ranges  of  Kumaon.   It  occurs  rarely,  wild, 
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SCHMIDELIA  COCHINCHINENSIS.     • 

in  the  Siwalik  tract  up  to  the  Beas, 
aud  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Punjab.  It 
attains  an  extreme  height  of  50  feet  with  a 
circumference  of  4  J  feet.  The  height  from 
the  ground  to  tlio  intersection  of  the  first 
branch  is  9  feet.  It  produces  a  red,  strong, 
hard  and  heavy  wood,  which  is  used  to  make 
pesttes,  spokes  for  bandy  wheels  and  other 
purposes  where  much  strength  in  small  space 
is  required,  and  as  crushers  for  sugar,  rice  and 
oil  mills,  screw  rollers  for  sugar  mills,  cotton 
presses,  &c.,  and  the  axletrees  of  bandies  and 
ploughs  ;  the  seeds  yield  an  oil  which  is 
used  for  burning,  and  from  the  young  branches 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lac  is  gathered, 
which,  in  Ganjam,  is  in  request  among  native 
jewellers.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  woods 
known  in  Burmah,  where  it  is  common  in  the 
plains  as  well  as  on  the  hills,  and  is  there 
used  for  cart  wheels,  the  teeth  of  harrows, 
the  pestles  of  oil  mills,  &c.,  &c.  A  cubic 
foot  there  weighs  lbs.  70.  The  trunk  of  a 
full-grown  tree  on  good  soil  attains  an  aver- 
age length  to  the  first  branch  of  25  feet,  and 
its  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  is  12  feet.  O'Shaughnessy  says  the 
oil  from  the  seeds  is  edible.  The  bark  is 
astringent  and  is  used  rubbed  up  with  oil  by 
the  natives  to  cure  the  itch. — Drs,  Roxb,, 
Voigty  Wight,  Gibson  Sf^  Brandts  ;  Thwaites, 
Captain  ifacdonald,  p,  58  ;  Major  Pear- 
son ;  Mr.  Thompson  \  Cal,  Cat.  Ex.  1862  ; 
Mr.  Rhode, 

SCHLOPU,  Bus.     Hats. 
SCHLOSSER,  Ger.  Locks. 
SCHMACK,  Ger.   Sumach. 
SCHMALZ,  Ger.  Smalt. 
SCHMELZ,  Ger.  Enamel. 

SCHMIDELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Sapindacese  its  species  known  to  occur 
in  the  E.  Indies  are  : 


SCHOTT. 

of  Cochin-China;  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Tb 
leaves  are  used  as  cataplasms  in  contusions; 
— Don.  Dichlamydeous*   plants  ;    Lindley. 
Flora  Medica  in  Eng.  Cye, 

SCHMIDELIA  HISPID  A,  Thw,  A  small 
tree,  grows  in  the  Ambagamowa  district  o 
Ceylon  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  to  2,000  feet. 
En,  P/.  ZeyL,  i,  p,  55. 
SCHMIDELIA  SERRATA,  DC;  W.  ^ 

Ornitrophe  serrata,  Roxh,  Cor,  PI. 


Rakbal  pbul  ka  jhar,Hiy  d. 
Korra  chottu,  Tel. 

Taulika, 


Tantisa^ 

Tavatike, 

Tualike, 


I* 


serrata,    DC.    Penin.    of 

India,  BongaL 
villosa,  Wigkiy  Chittagong. 


acnminAta,  Thio,,  Cevlon. 
aporetica,  Roxb,^  Sjlhet. 
dentata.  IKa//.,  ABsam. 
glabra,  ^0x6.,  Chittagong. 

SCHMIDELIA  ACUMINATA,  Thw.  A 
small  tree  of  Galagama,  in  Ceylon,  on  the  banks 
of  streams,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  3,000 
feet.— TAw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl,  p.  55. 

SCHMIDELIA  ALLOPHYLLA,  DC. 
A  small  tree,  a  variety  of  which  grows  at 
Ambagamowa  and  Hinidoon  districts  of 
Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet, 
another  variety  grows  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince, at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  5,000  feet* 
—Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl.y  p.  55. 

SCHMIDELIA  COCHINCHINENSIS 
has  its  leaves  on  long  petioles,  with  serrated 
leaflets,  terminal  racemes,  pilose,  small  petals. 
The  flower  is  small  and  white.  It  is  a  native 
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A   straggling  shrub,   or  small  tree,   wit 
ternate  leaves.     It  grows  in  the  peniiisula  o 
India  and  Bengal.     Timber  very  small,   i 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives.    Its  root  is  use 
in  diaiThcea  by  the  Teling  physicians.     I 
small  red  ripe  berries  are   eaten,   and   th 
astringent  root  is  employed  to  check  diar 
YhcBti.—Voigt.;  M.  JE.  J.  R. ;  O'Shaughness 
;}.241. 

SCHNUPF-TABACK,  Ger.  Snuff. 

SCHO,    Ter.     Arenga   saccharifera,  th 
Gomuti  tree. — Labill. 

SCHCENANTHUS  ESCULENTUM. 

Sa  ba  len,  Bdrm.    Ta  yu  khlau  xneeda, 

Bi 

SCHOENEN,  DuT.  Shoes. 

SCHOKOLAD,   Bus.    Schkolate,    Gbi 
Chocolate. 
SCHOLASTIKOS,  the  Theboean,  travelli 
in   India,  a  few  years  before  the   Chinese^ 
missionary  Fa   Hian,   and   was   detained  a 
prisoner  for  six  months  in  the  pepper  districts 
of  Malabar.     Some  account  of  his  journey  is 
given  by  Palladius. 

SCHOOL,  Eng.  A  term  employed  in  the 
south-sea  whale  fisheries  for  a  shoal  of  whales. 

SCHORIGENAM— ?  Tragia  involucrata. 

SCHORL,  or  black  tourmaline,  is  found  in 
Madura,  in  great  abundance,  also  in  quartz 
neai*  the  mouth  of  Tavoy  river  on  the  east 
side,  and  also  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, near  the  head-waters  of  the  Dah- 
gyaine,  north-east  of  Maulraain.  In  both 
localities  in  Tenasserim,  the  crystals  are 
numerous,  and  in  Tavoy  they  are  large, 
but  not  so  handsome  as  seen  in  foreign 
specimens.  Green  Tourmaline,  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye  from  beryl.  Beryl 
scratches  quartz,  but  tourmaline  is  scratched 
by  quartz.  White  jewels  of  an  inferior 
quality  are  often  offered  for  sale  in  Maulmain 
under  the  name  of  Ceylon  diamonds,  but  they 
are  usually  made  from  green  tourmaline. 
White  tourmaline,  is  a  rare  mineitd,  but  the 
green  variety  being  common,  the  jewellere  by 
exposing  it  to  heat  expel  its  colour  and  it 
becomes  white. — Mason. 

SCHOTT  and  Eudlicher,  authors  of  Me- 
letemata  botanica. 
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SCHWEFEL3AUBES  NATRON. 

SCeOVANNA    ADAMBOE,  Ma  leal. 
boHKn  pes-oaprse. 

SCHOVANN  A     MODEL  A  -  MUCCU, 
If  ILEAL.    Polygonum  glabrum. 

SCPPIAUTER,  Res.    Spelter. 

SCHBEBERA  ALBENS,  JtUtz.  Syn.  of 
Beodendroo  glaacam,  Ters. 

SCHREBERA  SWIETENIOIDES,22ox6. 

Makadi,  Tel 

Makadoo  chettUf  „ 

Makkam,  TsL. ,  of  iheNalla 
Mallai? 


[nvcs*  beam  tree,  Eno. 

HOTD. 

muam,   Tail 


iiL.  I 

I  A  large  timber  tree,  a  native  of  the 
Mleys  of  the  moantainous  parts  .of  the 
iqahmandiy  circars,  the  Nalla-mallai  range, 
M  Bakghat  moontains,  the  Thull  ghat 
MB  Bhewndj,  Jowar,  the  Central  Pro- 
tinettindthe  Hala  moantains,  west  of  the 
ladns.  Its  wood  is  of  a  grey  or  yellowish 
Mbiir,  Tery  close  grain,  heavy  and  durable. 
U  B  nmch  employed  by  weavers  for  beams 
for  many  other  purposes  of  their  looms. 
is  said  not  to  be  liable  to  warp  or  bend  : 
was  recommended  by  Roxburgh  as  a 
itQte  for  box,  in  the  scales  of  mathe- 
Itttieal  instruments. — Roxb.  Fl,  Ind.,  Vol. 
^p.  109;  Captain  Beddome  ;  Mr.  Latham  ; 
Mr.  Rokde,  MSS. ;  Major  Fearson, 

SCHREIB-FEDREN,Ger.  Writing  pens. 

SCHTSCHETKI,  Rus.    Brushes. 

SCHTSCHETINA,  Rus.    Bristles. 

8CHUHE,  Geh.    Shoes. 

S5CHUH.SCHWARZE,  Ger.    Blacking. 

SCHULISTAN,  named  from  the  Schul, 
wlw  formerly  occupied  it,  as  we  learn  from 
tbe  Tarikh-i-Guzideh. 

SCHUMAMBU  VALLI  ?  Mal.  Vitis 
ktifoiia. 

SCHUNDA  PANA  ?  Mal.  Caryota  urens. 
SCHWAMM,  Ger.  Sponge. 
8CHWARZEN  PFEFFER,  Geb.    Black 

pepper. 

SCHWARTZ  NEISSWARGEL,  Gee. 
Hellebonis  niger. 

SCHWEFEL,  Ger.    Sulphur. 

SCHWEFEL  ANTIMON,  Ger.  Sul- 
pfcnret  of  Antimony. 

8CHWEFELE1SEN,  Ger.   Pyrites. 

SCflWEFEL-SAURE,  Ger.  Sulphuric 
leid. 

SCHWEFELSAURES  EISEN,  Ger. 
Green  copperas  ;   Sulphate  of  Iron. 

SCHWEFELSAURES  EISENTOXY- 
I>in^GiR.   Sulphuret  of  Iron. 

SCHWEFELSAURES  KUPFER,  Ger. 
Bloe  stone,  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

SCHWEFELSAURES  ZINKOXYD,Gr. 
Zinti  snlphas.  White  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

SCHWEFELSAURES  NATRON,  Gbr. 
ooda. 
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SCIENCE. 

SCIADOPITYS  VERTICILLATA,  S. 
and  Z.     A  tree  of  Japan. 

SCIARAPPA,  It.   Jalap. 

SCL^NA,  a  genus  of  fishes  :  S.  aquila 
(maigre  of  the  French,  and  umbrina  of  the 
Romans),  &c.,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
S.  pama  or  Bola  pama  of  Buchanan  resembles 
the  "  maigres,"  but  has  a  singular  natatory 
bladder.  When  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long, 
it  is  called  whiting  at  Calcutta,  and  furnishes 
a  light  and  salubrious  diet.  It  is  caught  in 
great  abundance  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
but  never  ascends  higher  than  the  tide. 

SCIENCE. 


Ailm,    Ab.,  Hind.,  Peb. 
S^icience,  Fb. 

Kunstj  Kenntniase,  Geb. 


Soienza,  Scienzia,         It. 
Scienoia,  Lat. 

Ciencia,  Sp^n. 


The  sciences  have  been  arranged  as  under : 
Classificatory  Sciences,  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Chemical  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Electro  Chemistiy. 

Sciences  which  consider  bodies  according 
to  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  chemistry  which  analyses  them,  and  mi- 
neralogy which  classifies  them  with  a  view  to 
their  analysis. 

Sciences  which  attend  to  the  structure,  (he 
symmetry  and  the  functions  of  living  beings 
are  Anatomy  ;  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  Mor- 
phology ;  Biology. 

Palaetiology  is  the  past  history  of  the  world 
by  studying  the  causes  of  change,  amongst 
which  we  may  especially  notice  Geology  or 
the  Histoiy  of  the  material  Earth  ;  and  Eth- 
nography or  Glossology,  the  History  of  Lan- 
guages. 

Palaeontology  is  tlie  histoiy  of  creatures 
now  found  fossil. 

Deduction  obtains  consequences  from  prin- 
ciples. 

Induction  is  the  inference  of  a  true  theoiy 
from  phenomena  by  philosophical  sagacity  : 
Deduction  of  consequences  from  hypothesis 
by  direct  reasoning. 

Logic  defines  the  methods  of  strict  reasoning. 

At  School,  boys  should  learn  Arithmetic 

and  Mensuration,  t.  e.,  the  practical  nulcs  of 

finding,  from  the  necessary  data,  the  areas  of 

triangles,  pyramids,  cylinders,  spheres. 

Mathematics  are  disciplinal  studies :  Ma- 
thematics are  of  two  kinds.  Analytic  and  Geo- 
metric. The  portions  of  Mathematics  that 
may  most  properly  be  added  to  Elementary 
Geology  are  Solid  Geometry  (in  11th  and 
12th  books  of  Euclid)  Conic  Sections ;  Me- 
chanics ;  Hydrostatics,  Optics  and  Astronomy. 
Geometry  sets  out  from  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples, viz.:  Axioms  and  Definitions.  The 
1st  mx  books  of  Euclid  contain  the  essential 
portion  of  Geometry,  and  is  a  portiou  of  Ma- 
thematics. 
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SCINCi;DiE. 


SCINDAPSUS  OFFICINALIS. 


Mechanics  is  a  branch  of  Mathematics. 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  apparent  Astronomy, 
and  optics  are  the  foar  branches  of  philosophy. 

Mensui-ation  is  the  Rules  for  determining 
the  magnitude,  in  numbers,  of  lines,  spaces 
and  solids,  under  given  conditions. 

Algebra  is  the  calculation  of  numerical 
questions  by  symbols. 

The  Algebra  of  Curves,  is  the  calculation 
of  the  properties  of  curves  by  the  symbols  of 
their  co-ordinates. 

The  Differential  Calculus,  is  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  properties  of  curves  by  the  sym- 
bols of  their  changes  of  such  quantities. 

SCIGLE,  Fjr.    Bye. 

SCILLA,  Lat.,  fdso  Cipollo  Marina,  It. 
Squill. 

SCILLA,  9  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Liliacese,  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  North 
Africa,  and  two  species,  S.  coromandeliana, 
Boxb^  and  S.  indica,  Roxb.f  are  natives  of 
India,  the  former  on  sand  hills  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast,  and  S.  indica  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  both  Concans.  Its  root  is  bitter  and 
nauseous  like  that  of  squill. — Voigt, 

SCILLA  INDICA,  Roxh. 


Aspris  berdmorei,  Bly, 
Euprepes  chinensis,  Qray. 
rufescens,  Shaw. 


Indian  s<|iiill. 
Jungle  Piaz. 
NanivuDgajam,  Tah. 
Adavi  tella-gadda,  TSL 


Iskil,  Arab. 

Kanda,  Bkng. 

Koondree,  „ 

Pa-daing-khyei-tliwon,BuRM.  J 

This  plant  occurs  on  the  sea-shores  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  ;  leaves  numerous,  radical, 
sub-bifarious,  ensiform,  neai'ly  flat,  smooth 
on  both  sides,  six  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
When  in  blossom,  the  plant  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  leaves  :  the  bulbs  are  round,  white, 
the  size  of  an  orange  ;  inodorous,  nearly 
tasteless,  and  devoid  of  any  medicinal  pro- 
perties but  possibly  this  may  have  proceeded 
from  their  having  been  collected  from  an  un- 
favourable locality,  or  at  the  improper  season, 
as  few  plants  are  so  much  influenced  by 
climate  and  circumstances  as  the  squill,  in- 
stances being  known  on  the  Spanish  coast  of 
its  being  quite  inert  in  one  locality,  while  as 
active  as  usual  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles. 
It  is  already  extensively  used  in  place  of  the 
officinal  squill. —  G"  Skaughnessy^  f.  663. 

SCILLA  MABITIMA,  Linn. 

Utginea  maritimA,  SUkih, 
Omitho-gahim  mariti- 


O.  squilla,  (a)  B.  M, 
IskiJ,  AfiAa 


}> 


monticola,  Qthr. 

olivaceus,  Gray. 

macuIariuB,  Blytk. 

trilineatus,  Oray. 
Mabouiaquadrilineata,  Bly, 
„    ohinenslB,  Ora/y, 
„    macolata,  Blyilu 
Eumeces  biliueatus,  Or. 

himalayanus,  Qikr. 

scblegelii,  Othr, 

modestujB,  Otkr, 

reevesii,  Qray. 

ladaccensis,  Othr, 

formosufl,  Myth* 


n 


9$ 

ft 


n 


Eumeces  indicua,  Oray. 


Mergui 

China. 

From    Afl^hanistao 

to  China. 
Sikkim. 

Malayan  PeniaBuIa. 
Rungpore? 
Camatic. 
Hongkong. 
China. 
Assam. 
Neilgherriefl. 
Himalaya. 
Sikkim. 
Ningpo. 
China. 
Tibet. 
Mirzapore,  Wmeen- 

bad. 
Sikkim. 


}> 


taprobanensiB,  KdaarU ...  Ceylon. 

chalcides,  L.  ...  Penang, Siam, Hod^ 


tf 


9t 
99 


>» 


kong. 
Siam. 

Hongkong. 
Nellore,  MeignL 
PeninBula  oC  India 
Peninsula  of  Indiat 
Gamboja. 
BengaL 


This  European  plant  furnishes  the  squill 
nsed  as  medicine.  It  is  used  as  a  diuretic  but 
there  is  every*  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
East  Indian  species,  S.  coromandeliana  and 
S.  indica  possess  the  same  medicinal  qualities, 

SCINCIDiB,  the  Skmks,  a  family  of  rep* 
tiles  of  tiie  order  Sauria  or  lizards,  and  sub- 
class Beptilia;  the  family  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Skinkft— Scincidsd. 
Tropidophonis  microlepis,  Othr.  Chartaboum. 

„    cochin-chinettBis,  Cuv.  •••  CoGhin-cfaina. 
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BiamenslB,  Oihr, 

bowxingxi,  Othr. 

albopunctatufl,  Oray. 

hardwickii,  Oray, 

punctatus,  E. 

isodactylua,  Othr. 
Hagria  vosuuerix,  Oray, 
Chiamela  lineata,  Oray. 
„    anguismelanoaticta, /if tfrr.  CoromandeL 

See  Adda,  Eui'ylepis. 
SCINDAPSUS  OFFICINALIS,  ScholL 

Pothos  offioinalii,    RoaA,  \  Gaj  peepnl,  Biir«i 

Grows  in  Calicut,  Bengal,  Bnrmah,  Cochio- 

China.     It  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is 

cut  into  transverse  pieces  and  dried,  and  is 

used  medicinally. —  VoigL 
SCINDAPSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 

family  Araceas,  section  Callese. 

giganteuB,  SdiotL,  Penang  and  Singapore, 
deoonivtui,  SduU.,  Sylhet. 

oaadatns ?  Penang. 

glancua,  SchotL^  Paras,  Nepal,  KhassyiL 
peepla,  Endl.,  Sylhet. 

pertuBUs,  Schott^f  Goromandel,  South  Conoan; 
pinnains,  SckotL,  Malayana. 

SCINDAPSUS,  Schoti,  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Araces,  sect  Calleas,  Subsect 
Callinss.  The  following  are  East  Indian 
species  : 

caudatuB--?  Penang. 

decundvuB,  SchoU,  Sylhet. 

giganteoB,  Schottj  Penang. 

glaucuB,  Schott,  Khaosya,  Paras.  KepauL 

officinaUa,  SchoU,  all  British  India,  Bormah. 

peepla,  RM,  Sylhet. 

pertuBua,  SehoU,  Coromandel,  South  Concan. 

pinnatifiduB,  Boxb. 

pinnatufi,  SchoU,  Malayana. 

SCINDAPSUS  OFFICINALIS,  SchoU. 

PothoB  officinalis^  Boxb. 


Ati  tipali,! 
Qaja  pippali, 


TaM. 


Officinal  scindapms,  Buck 
Gaj  Pital,  BiMO.,  Hind. 
OnnatipUi,         Mat.baTi.  , 

This  perennial  plant  grows  at  Calicut, 
in  Bengal,  the  Monghir  mountains,  BangooBf 
Maulmein,  Cochin-China,  its  dried  fruit  is 
used  in  these  countries  medicinally,  and  it  Ib 
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SCITAMINEii:. 

enltiTited  for  this  purpose  at  Midnapore. — 
t$d^  Voigty  Mason,   W.  Ic, 
SCINDAPSUS  PERTUSUS,  ScKoit. 

lUki  pertcuu^  Roxb,  I  Iletadi  maravara,  BiALEAJi. 

A  elimbing  plant  growing  on  the  Coro- 
model  OQOuotBiDs  and  on  the  Western  coast 
flf  Misy  in  the  S.  Concans.  The  pericarp  is 
wed  iD  leprosy  and  scabies. — Roxb,,  Voigt, 

SCINDE,  a  country  on  the  lower  part  of 
Aehdus  river.    See  Sind'h. 

SGINDIAH,  the  regal  title  usually  given 
to  the  Mtbratta  sovereign  whose  capital  is 
Gmlior,  and  who  has  the  title  of  Maharajah. 
Ifciodiah  was  defeated  by  General  Goddard 
« the  5th  April  1780.  The  territories  over 
wbidi  the  maharajah  Scindiah  rules  form 
intof  what  the  British  term  Central  India. 
Iheir  extent  is  8,318  square  miles,  with  a 
popoitHoD  of  576,000  and  an  annual  revenue 
efl330,000.    See  Centi-al  India,  Gwaiior. 

SCINDIAH,  the  ruling  title  of  a  hindoo 
InQy  whose  capital  is  Gwaiior.  A  war 
W  concladed  with  Scindiah  on  the  dOth 
ifinember  1803.  The  Contingent  of  Scindiah, 
tf  5,000  cavalry,  was  arranged  for  by  the 
*ttly  of  Gwaiior  of  November  1817. 

SmPUS  JUNCIFORMIS,  Neea. 

S.  jnncoides,  Roxb, 

One  of  the  Cyperacese,  grows  in  Bengal. 
8CIRPUS  KYSOOB,  Roxb. 

Keshar,  Beng* 
A  plant  of  Bengal. 
SCIRPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
fc  order  Cyperaceae. 

SCIRPUS  CAPSULARiS. 

Tuig-sin-ts'au^  Chin. 
This  sedge  is   grown   in  Kiang-nan   and 
SK&4i,  in  China,  for  making  mats  and  lamp- 
^[i^  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  consump- 
'tkM  is  enormous,   the  Chinese    watch    the 
flMrth  of  the  flower  like  snuff  of  lamps  and 
Cttdes,  and  draw  ominous  conclusions  from 
^appearance.     The  stalks  are  steamed  and 
4e  cuticle  peeled  off,  leaving  the  central 
I'^Wtepith  which  is  used  as  a  tent  in  surgery. 
jltiB  Qsed  as  a  ptisan  or  menstruum  for  other 
|^gB;it8  ashes  are  given  to  children   to 
ipTCToit  them  crying  at  night. 
;    SCIRPUS  DUBIUS,  Roxb.    Its  root  is 
I  "sed  by  the  Tiling  people  for  food. 
|.  SCIRPUS   JUNCIFOBMIS,  Nees.     S. 
I  jvicoides,  Roxb.    A  plant  of  Bengal. 
I    SCIRPUS  KYSOOB,    Boxb.      Keshar/ 
|™g.   a  plant  of  Bengal. 

SCIRPUS  TUBEBOSUS. 

"H.  Chin.  |  Water  cheannt,  Eno. 

This  ledge  has  an  edible  root,  used  as  food 
*y«»  Chinese. 

SCrrAMINKS:,  R.  Br.  An  order  of  en- 
^^K^ie  phnts,  to  which  Bich  and  Lindley 
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PhoBomeria, 
Costus, 
Globba, 
Koscoea^ 


SCIURIDiE. 

apply  the  name  Zingiberacese.    It  comprises 
the  East  Indian  genera. 

Zingiber,  Elottaria, 

Curcuma,  Hedychiunii 

Discheniu,  Alpinia, 

Kaempfcra,  Gastrocbilns, 

Amomum,  Monolophus, 

The  order  formerly  embraced  the.  Maran- 
taceee,  with  1  anther-valve,  and  the  Zin- 
giberacea;  with  2  anther- valves.  The  separa- 
tion of  these  orders  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised. Scitamineas  are  abundant  on  the 
Khassia  hills  and  extremely  beautiful ;  Dr. 
Hooker  collected  thirty-seven  kinds.  The  hat 
of  the  Lepcha  in  Sikkim  is  made  of  leaves  of 
one  of  the  ScitaminesB,  placed  between  two 
thin  plates  of  bamboo  work . 

SCIUBID^,  a  family  of  mammals  of 
which  several  genera  and  many  species  occur 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  Sciuridse,  belong  to 
the  order  Bodentia— 'Molar  teeth  simple,  with 
tuberculous  crowns  ;  five  above,  four  below, 
on  each  side  ;  the  lower  incisors  very 
much  compi'essed.  Toes  Ipng,  armed  with 
sharp  claws,  four  on  the  anteiior  and  five 
on  the  posterior  feet :  thumb  very  short. 
Tail  long  and  tufted.  Cheek-pouches  in  some. 
In  others  the  skin  of  the  sides  extended 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs. 
The  geographic  range  of  the  sciurid®  is  very 
wide  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  They 
have  been  divided  by  some  authors  into  two 
principal  groups  : — 

A. — Squirrels  with  free  limbs,  viz.,  Tamias, 
Sciurus,  Macroxus  and  Anisonyx. 

B. — Squirrels  with  their  limbs  invested  in 
the  skin  of  the  sides,  viz.,  Pteromys  and 
Sciuropterus. 

Tamias  or  Ground  Squirrels  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Tamias 
palmarum  is  the  Mustela  africana  of  Clu- 
sius,  Sciurus  palmarum  of  Linnaeus,  and 
Le  palmiste  of  Bufibn.  The  genus  Sciurus 
or  True  Squirrels  have  a  slight  depression 
of  the  fi^ontal  bones,  and  a  very  slight  posterior 
projection  of  the  same  ;  profile  of  the  face 
very  nearly  straight ;  cranial  cavity  as  long 
as  two-thirds  of  the  face.  No  cheek-pouches. 
Tail  distichous.  The  East  Indian  genera  and 
species  are  as  under  : — 

Fam. — SciuRiDiE,  or  Squirrels. 

Sciurus  malabaricus,  Schintz, 
S.  maximus,  Blyth.^  Horsf,  \  Jangli  gilhri,  Hnn). 

Malabar  Squirrel  of  Malabar,  Wynaad, 
Neilgherries,  Travancore. 

Sciurus  maximus,  ScAr.,  EIL^  Bly. 

Kat  berral, 
Rasu,  Katuphar, 
Per-warsti, 

Bed  Squirrel  of  Central  India* 
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Beng. 

Karrat, 

Hind. 

»» 

Kondeng, 

KOL. 

GOND. 

Bet-udata, 

TSL. 

SCIUEUS  PLANTANI. 

Sciurus  elphinatonei,  Sykes. 

S.  bombajanuBi  Seh.t  EU. 
Kes-annalu,  Can.  I  Shekra,  Mahb. 

Bed  Squirrel  of  Bombay.  | 

Western  Ghats,  Malabar,  Mahabaleshwur. 

Sciurus  macruroides,  Hodgs. 
S.   bicolor,   var.  Indica,     S.  giganteua  ,McLelland. 

Horaf.y  Blyth. 
ShinRsham,  Bhot.  I  Le-hyuk,  Lkp. 

Black  HiU  Squirrel,  Eng.  | 

S.  E.   Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Assam, 
Burmah. 

Sciurus  macrourus,  Forsi^  Blyth,  Eorsf., 

HardfJO. 

S.  ceylonensis,  Bodd.    \  Grizzled  Hill  Squirrel,  Enq. 

Ceylon  S,  India. 

Sciurus  ephippium,  Muller^  Borneo. 

SciuruB  lokriah,  Hodg.,  Blyth. 

S.  Bubflaviventria,  AfcLelland. 


Zliamo,  Bhot. 

Orange-bellied  gray 
squirrel,  Eko. 


Killi, 

Killi-tingdon, 

Lokria, 


LEPf 

»» 
Nbp. 


8.  E.  Himalaya,  Nepai,  Sikkim,  Bhotan. 

Sciurus  lokrioides,  Hodg.,  Blyth. 
S.  lokriah,  Gray.  \  Hoary-belUed  gray  aquirrel. 

S.  E.  Himalaya,  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  Bhoten. 

Sciurus    Assamensis,     McLell.,     Sylhet, 

Dacca. 
Sciurus  ferruginous,  F.  Cuv.,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  erythroBus,  Fallas,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  erythrogaster,  Blyth,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  hyperthiois,  Blyth,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  chiysonotuB,  Blyth,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  hypery thrus,  Is,  Geoff,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  phayrei,  Blyth,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  blanfordi,  Blyth,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  ati'odorsalis,  Gray,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  palmarum,  Gm.,  BL,  Ell. 
S.  penicillatuB,  Leach, 


BSNG. 


Can. 


Gil'hri, 
Kharri, 
Yodata, 
Urta, 


Ilnn). 

Mahb. 

Tel. 

"Waddab. 


Beralj 

Lakki, 

Alalu, 

Common  striped  squirrel. 

Peninsula  of  India. 

Sciurus  tristriatus,  Waterhouse. 
S.  palmarum,  EU.,  Bl.        I  a  kelaarti,  Layard. 
S.  brodiei,  Zayard.  |  «    ^     , 

Striped  junglo  squirrel  of  Ceylon  and 
Peninsula  of  India. 

Sciurus  layardi,  Blyth,  Ti-avancore  Strip- 
ed  Squirrel  of  Ceylon,  Travancore. 

Sciurus  sublineatus,  fVcUer.,  Blyth. 
S.  deleaaerfci,  Gervaia.   \  Neilgherry  striped  squirrel. 

Ceylon,  forests  of  S.  India,   Travancore, 

Neilgherry. 

Sciurus  insignis,  Horsf.    Java. 

Sciurus  McCIellandi,  Horsf.,  Blyth,  Bod. 

a  cbikbura,  Blyth.  \  S.  pembertoni,  Blyth, 

Small  Himalaya  squirrel,  |  Kalli  gangdin,  Lkp. 

N.  E.  India,  Himalaya,  Sikkim,   Bhotan, 

Khasya. 

Sciurus  barbei,  Blyth,  Tenasserim. 
Sciurus  plantani,  IIorsf.j  Java, 
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SCICJKOPTERUS  GENIBARBIS. 

Sciurus  berdmorei,  Bly,,  Mergui. 
Sciurus     europoeus,      Linn.,    North   and 
Central  Asia,  Europe. 

Pteromys  petaurista,  Pallas,  Blyth. 

P.  philippensis,  JEIL  I  P.  oral,  JWk. 

Brownflying  squirrel, Eng.  rPara-ohaten,  Maut. 

Pakya,      Mahr.  of  Ghat.  |  Oral  of  EoL 

Forests  of  Ceylon,  peninsula  of  India,  and 

Central  India. 
Pteromys  inomatus.  Is.  Geo/.,  Jaeq.^  Blyth. 

P.  albiventer,  Gray. 
Busi-gugar,  Kashm.  |  White-bellied  flying  iquir. 

N.  W.  Himalaya  at  6,000  to  10,000  feet 

Pteromys  magnificus,  Hodg^  Bly. 
P.  chrysothrix,       Hodg.  I  Sciuropterus  nobiIis,G^rajr. 
Bed- bellied  flying  squir.  f  Biyom,  Lep. 

S.  E.  Himalayas,  Nepal  to  Bhotan,  Khas- 
sya  Hills,  Assam  Hills. 

Pteromys  cinerascens,  Blyth,  Burmah. 

Pteromys  nitidus,  Geoff.,  Malay  peuinsula. 

Pteromys  elegans,  <S.  Muller,  Java. 

Pteromys  philippensis.  Gray,  Philippines 

Sciuropterus  caniceps,  F  Cuv.,  Gray,  Blyth. 

Pt.  senex,  Hodg, 
Grey-headed  flying  squir.  |  Biyom  chimbo,  LxP. 

Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Sciuropterus  fimbmtus,  Gr.,  Blyth. 
P.  leachii.  Gray,  \  Gray  flying  squirrel 

N.  W.  Himalaya,  Simla  to  Kashmir. 

Sciuropterus  baberi,  Blyth.  Afghanistan. 

Sciuropterus  alboniger,  Hod^  Blyth, 
S.  turnbulli.  Gray, 
Piam ;  Piyu,  Bhot.  |  BUiim,  txf. 

Black  and  white  flying  squirrel  of  Nepaal 

to  Bhotan. 

Sciuropterus  villosus,  Blyth. 
S.  sagitta.  Walker,         |  Hairy-footed  flying  aquiirel 

Bhotan,  Sikkim,  Assam  at  3,000  to  6,000 

feet. 

Sciuropterus  fusco-capillus,  Jerd.,  Bly^ 

Small  Travancore  flying  squirrel. 

Travancore. 

Sciuropterus  layardi,  KeL,  Blyth.  Ceylon.  < 

Sciuropterus  spadiceus,  Blyth.    Arracan. 

Sciuropteius  phayrei,  Blyth.  Pegn, 
Tenasserim. 

Sciuropterus  sagitta,   Linn.    Malayans. 

Sciuropterus  horsfleldii,  Waterhouset 
Malayana. 

Sciuropterus  genibarbis,  Horsf.  Malayans. 

Sub'Fam.     Arctomydinse,  Marmots. 

Oen.    Arctomys  bobac,  Sch.,  Bly.^  Fal. 
A,  tibetanuB,  Jffodg.  I  A.  caudatuB,  Jaeq. 

A.  himalayanuB,  JSodg,     I 

Bhibi,  Bhot.  rPot sammioiig,  LlP. 

Lrin,  Kasbm.  |  Kadia-piu,  TiBlfi 

"Oho,  Lbp.  I  «  ^    « 

Tibet  Marmot,  White  marmot  of  E.  Eu- 
rope, Central  Asia,  Snowy  Himalaya,  Kaah- 
mere  to  Sikkim  at  12  to  16,000  feet. 

Arctomys  hemachalanus,  BLody.  Bed  Mar- 
mot, 

A*  tibetanuB,  Bodg, 

Ohipi,  Bhot.  |  Sammiong,  IJBP. 

Drun,  Kabhii.  | 
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jdafamere,  N.  W.  Himalayas  at  8  to  10,000 


SCIUEUS  BERDMOREI. 


cloven  upper  lip  ;  small  blunt  ears  ;  two 
warts  at  the  utmost  comer  of  each  eye,  with 
hairs  growing  out  of  them  ;  neck  short. 
Length,  from  nose  to  tail,  1 8  inches  ;  taO, 
16  inches,  {Pennant)  It  inhabits  Java  and 
others  of  the  Indian  islands.  It  leaps  from 
tree  to  tree  as  if  it  flew  ;  and  will  cateh  hold 
of  the  boughs  with  its  tail.  It  differs  in  size. 
Nieuhoff  describes  it  under  the  name  of  the 
flying-caf,  and  says  the  back  is  black.  Dr. 
Horsfield,  in  his  '  Zoological  Researches  in 
Java,'  describes  two  flying-gquiiTels  (Ptero- 
mys  geuibarbis  and  P.  lepitlus),  botli  noctur- 
nal in  their  habits,  nearly  approachiDg  to  S. 
sagitla.  He  describes  the  first  as  liviog  on 
fruits  ;  the  second  as  found  in  the  closest 
Javanese  forests,  where  the  height  of  the 
trees  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  effectu- 
ally conceal  it.  He  enumerates  16  species  of 
Sciuri,  4  of  which  were  first  described  by 
iiimself.  These  do  not  include  the  flying- 
squirrels. 

Sciuropterus  tumbulli,  see  Sciurns. 

Sciuropterus  villosus,  Blyihy  n,  s,  referred 
to  Sc.  sagitta  in  Mr.  Walker's  Catalogue  of 
Assamese  mammalia. 

Sciurus,  the  squirrel,  of  which  several 
SSeioToptenis  alboniger,  Hodgsanj  J*.  A.  8. A  species  inhabit  India  Proper,  Ceylon,  Assam, 
'  231,  Sc.  Turnbulii,  Gray.  P.  Z.  S.  1837,   and  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of 


IbMacrozus,  the  frontal  bones  very  much 
:  nasal  bones  but  little  elongated  ;  a 
depressioa  between  the  cranium  and  the 
Tail  round.    No  cheek-pouches.    The 
are  natives  of  Sumatra,  India,  Africa, 
Sooth  America. 

Pteromys,  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal 
t  little  convex  ;   the  frontal    bones 
\y  depressed  in  their  middle  and  rising 
itij  afterwards  ;  the  posterior  parts  of 
head  do  not  begin  sensibly  to  curve  down- 
before  the  middle  of  the  parietal  bones  ; 
cavity  small,  only  half  the  length  of 
bead.    The  species  are  natives  of  Asia, 
( Moluccas,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Java. 
jlnScioropterus,  the  species  differ  from  Pte- 
Bji  in  having  the  anterior  part  of  the  profile 
of  the  head  straight  to  the  middle  of  the 
ital  bones,  where  it  takes  a  curved  direc- 
Tery  much  arched,  without  any  inter* 
iiate  depression.      Occiput  projecting  ; 
ttal  bones  elongated  ;  and  the  capacity  of 
craninm  comprising  thi'ce-fifths  of  the 
of  the  head.     The  species  are  found 
Korthem  Asia  and  North  America. 


>^  M.  N.  H^  n.  s.  J.  68.  Inhabits  Nepal, 

^iB,Bootatt,  and  common  at  Darjeeling. 

:naropteru8  baberi,    Blyth.    A    species 

igly  allied  to  Sciuropterus  fimbriatus, 

one-fourth   larger  was  figured  by   Sir 

Barnes   as   the    Moosh-i- bolder    of  the 

iQtaitt  districts  of  Nyrow,  and  identified 

him  as  the  flying-fox  of  the  translation  of 

Vs  Memoirs  (p.  145.)     A  length  of  2 

is  assigned  to  it,  whereas  it  is  doubted 

examination   of  several  specimens)  if 

finfariatos  would  6ver  exceed  19  inches 

'the moat.    The  colour  of  the  upper  parts 

Iwpreaented  as  pale  fulvescent  ashy  brown, 

[er  on  the  limbs,  tail  broad  and  bushy,  and 

^with  blackish  under  parts,  dull  white 

^uia  fermginooB  margin  to  the  membrane 

^derneath.    If  verified  it  might  rank  as  Sc. 


Mnroptems  caniceps,  see  Sciurus. 

["  Scinropterus  fimbriatus.   Gray,  M.  N.  H. 

^  ^  vol  J^  p.  84,  from  Simla.  Inhabits  the 

*•  W.  Himalaya.    The  colour  of  the  upper 

"^  of  thb  species  resembles  that  of  an  Eng- 

wild  rabbit 

^^^pterus    layardii,    Kelaart^    has    a 
ttadbote. 

Sdnopteros  sagitta,  Linn. 

^Jj**y»  Bgiita,     Gmff.  \  Soiuns  sagitts,       Linn. 

^Q^mauiQttB  Tolaos,  fieu  Felia  volAOSyBriMcm. 

U  Tagufctt-fti.^  Grand  Bcureuil  volant,  Bupon, 

^  iqainel  has  a  small  rounded  head  ; 
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Bengal  down  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  {J,  A. 
£.,  xvi,  868,  et  seq.)  There  are  no  Sciuri 
more  difficult  to  under tand  than  the  group 
exemplified  by  Sc.  modestus,  Muller.  Sc. 
lokriah  and  8c.  lokroides,  Sodgs,  Sc.  griseo- 
pectus,  Blyih,  (xvi,  873),  and  of  which  Sc. 
chrysonotus  is  one  of  the  species  best  distin- 
guished from  the  rest.  Three  specimens  from 
Darjeeling  differ  from  all  other  examples  of 
Sc.  lokroides  previously  seen  by  Mr.  Bly th, 
from  that  and  other  localities,  in  having  the 
thighs  externally  of  a  bright  feiTuginous 
colour  :  in  other  respects  they  are  quite  similar 
to  ordinaiy  individuals  of  the  species.  Five 
species  inhabit  Ceylon. 

Sciurus  atrodorsalis,  Cray.  Mr.  Blyth 
has  no  doubt  now  that  this  Teuasserim  species 
was  rightly  identified,  and  that  Mr.  Gray's 
habitat  of  Bootan  is  eiToneous.  A  third 
specimen  is  intermediate  in  its  colouring  to 
the  two  foimerly  described^  having  the  under 
parts  much  lighter  ferruginous  tjian  in  the 
one,  and  considerably  darker  than  in  the  other. 

Sciurus  barbel,  Blyth.  A  small  striped 
squirrel  of  Barmah,  common  in  Mergui. 

Sciurus  berdmorei,  Blyth,  A  small  striped 
squirrel  of  Bnrmah  and  Tenasserim, 
nearly  one-half  larger  than  Sc.  palmarum  : 
the  prevalent  colour  grizzled  black  and 
golden  fulvous,  with  an  obscure  pale  cen- 
tral dorsal  streak,  flanked  by  a  blackish  band: 
this  again  by  a  conspicuous  yeIlowish«whlto 
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SCIUKUS  MAXIMUS. 


line  from  the  shoulder  to  the  croup  ;  then 
blackish  agaiu,  with  a  second  lateral  whitish 
baud  ;  below  again  duskj  ;  and  the  uuder- 
parts  yellowish-white,  passing  to  ferruginous 
towards  the  vent  and  underneath  the  tail. 
Head  tinged  with  ferruginous  :  and  from 
what  remains  of  the  base  of  the  tuii  in  the 
specimen,  this  would  seem  to  resemble  in 
colouring  that  of  Sc.  layardi.  Length  of 
hind-foot  from  heel  to  tip  of  claws  If  inch. 
Rodential  tusks,  deep  orange-brown.  This 
species  inhabits  the  Thoungyeen  district. 

Sciurus  bicolor,  Sparrman,  Blyth,  Sc. 
Tenneuti,  Layard.  (J.  A.  S.,  xvi,  870) 
Mr.  BIyth  mentions  six  species  from 
the  Tenasserim  province.^,  common  ;  but 
the  pale  Malayan  variety  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  hitherto  observed,  though  the 
pale  Malayan  variety  of  Hylobates  lar  is  there 
common.  Resembles  in  size  and  colouring 
the  common  large  species  of  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  except  that  the 
caudal  hairs  are  always  largely  tipped  with 
white,  save  at  the  base  and  the  extreme  tip 
of  the  tail,  there  is  no  black  moustachial  mark 
nor  black  border  beneath  the  eye,  but  a  large 
triangular  patch  of  black  behind  it  and  reach- 
ing upwards  to  the  ear,  also  a  rusty  spot  at 
the  base  of  the  ear  posteriorly,  and  the  auricle 
is  well-fringed  with  hair,  though  less  copious 
ly  than  in  Sc.  purpureus, — finally  there  is 
much  more  fulvous  white  upon  the  limbs, 
leaving  only  the  toes  of  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  black.  In  the  common  Sc.  bicolor,  the 
posterior  limbs  are  wholly  black  externally, 
and  the  anterior  are  wholly  black  behind,  and 
more  or  less  externally.  In  the  Ceylon 
squirrel  both  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  fulvous- 
white  all  round  for  the  lower  half,  the  extre- 
mities or  toes  alone  black.  This  race  hiw 
accordingly  quite  as  good  a  claim  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  separate  name  as  either  of 
the  other  large  races  of  S.  E.  Asia  ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  co-exists  in 
Ceylon  with  Sc.  macrourus,  though  in  a 
different  region,  the  two  never  infringing  on 
each  other's  territory.  It  also  attains  a  much 
larger  size  than  Sc.  macrounis,  being  that  of 
Sc.  purpureus  and  Sc.  bicolor  :  and  it  is 
wholly  confined  in  its  range  to  the  Kandian 
country  and  the  more  elevated  districts  gene- 
rally of  the  island. 

Sciurus  brodiei,  Blyth.  Distinguished  by 
its  having  a  very  long  pencil  tuft  (3^  in- 
ches) at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  quite 
different  from  what  is  ever  seen  in  Sc. 
tristriatus  :  beneath  the  tail,  to  near  its  tip, 
ferruginous.  According  to  Mr.  Layard,  "  this 
species  is  confined  to  the  Palm3n*a-ti*ee  district, 
from  Putlam  to  Jaffna.  How  much  further 
round  the  coast  is  not  known." 
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Sciurus  chiysonotus,  Blyih^  common  i 
Teuasserim. 

Sciurus  ephippium,  Muller,  Sc.  javensii 
SchrebeTy  vai'.,  from  Borneo. 

Sciurus  griseopectus,  see  Sciurus. 

Sciurus  insignis,  Hors.  A  small  stripe 
squirrel  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Sciurus  layardi,  Blyth,  n,  $,  Size  t 
S.  stria tus  and  S.  brodiei,  but  the  coloQ 
very  much  darker,  nearly  as  in  Sc.  trilineata 
(vel.  Delesserti,)  but  inclining  more  to  asli; 
than  to  fulvous,  except  on  the  head  and  fianka 
lower  parts  ferruginous,  paler  on  the  breast 
middle  of  the  back  nigrescent  with  a  strongl 
contrasting  narrow  bright  light  fulvous  strMJI 
in  the  middle,  reaching  from  between  til 
shoulders  to  near  the  tail,  and  an  obscuv 
stripe  on  either  side,  barely  I'eaching  to  th 
croup.  Tail  ferruginous  along  its  centre,  tfai 
hairs  broadly  marginal  with  black  and  finalh 
with  whitish,  besides  which  is  another  aiM 
narrow  black  baud  on  each  hair  towai'ds  ill 
base,  chiefiy  seen  as  the  tail  is  viewed  froi 
above  ;  tip  black,  forming  a  pencil-tuft 3  inche 
long.  This  handsome  species  is  believed  ft 
be  peculiar  to  the  upland  districts  of  Ceylon 

Sciurus  lokriah,  see  Sciurus. 

Sciurus  lokroides,  see  Sciurus. 

Sciurus  macrouroides,  Hodgs.  A  gig^^ 
squirrel,  abouuds  throughout  the  Burmefl^ 
countries  and  Malayan  peninsula,  and  nortfl* 
ward  to  the  Assam  Hills  and  those  of  Sikkifl 
and  Nepal.  It  has  a  pale  variety  in  the  Mate 
yan  peninsula. 

Sciurus  macrourus,  ForUer^  The  commM 
large  squii'i*el  of  the  western  districts  of  CeyloDf 
also  met  with  in  Travancore  and  other  neigh- 
bouring  districts  of  continental  India  becomeB 
extramely  tame,  chiefly  perhaps  remarkable 
for  its  singularly  loud  and  harsh  voice.  Jo- 
deed,  the  voice  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent 
ci'iterion  of  specifical  distinction  among  tfaa 
Sciuridae.  This  animal  carries  its  tail  in  the 
same  peculiar  manner,  curled  round  on  006 
side,  as  is  observable  in  Sc.  purpui-eus  and 
Sc.  bicolor,  and  doubtless  all  others  of  the 
same  group. 

Sciurus  maximus,  the  Malabar  Sqnirrd. 
Upper  parts  and  external  surface  of  the 
limbs  bright  chocolate-brown,  which  colour 
terminates  abruptly,  and  is  joined  by  the 
pale  yellowish-brown  on  the  under  part^ 
fore-anns,  and  internal  surface  of  the  \xa^ 
Front  of  tlie  fore-legs,  neck,  thix>at,  face,  ^ 
head  between  the  ears,  lighter  in  colonf  '•  * 
broad  darker  patch  on  the  rest  of  the  upp^ 
part  of  the  head  extends  from  the  forehead  to 
the  middle  of  the  nose.  Back  and  shoulders 
sometimes  deepening  into  black.  Ears  shor^ 
covered  with  long  tufted  hairs,  and  brush-like ; 
from  the  longer  part  of  each  ear  a  narrow 
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iM  of  deep-brown  passes  downwards  and 
lickvirds  in  an  oblique  direction.     Whiskers 
m»tj,  ioDg  and  black.     Claws  incurved  and 
ilnn^  those  of  the  anterior  thumbs  broad, 
ikort,  and  flattened.      Tail   distichous,   the 
lursexpaBding  widely  towards  the  extremity, 
k^bt  ehocolate-brown  at  the  base,  black  in 
Jhe  middle,  and  chesnut  in  the  extreme  third 
fBt   Length  about  33  inches,  of  which  the 
M  measures  rather  more  than  one-half     It 
.k  a  natiye  of  the  Malabar  coast.     Sounerat 
iJppears  to  have  been  the  first  zoologist  who 
ibaerTed  this  richly  coloured    species,    the 
Ingest  of  the    true     squirrels.      It   haunts 
MOQg  pakn  treesy  and  is  stated  to  be  very 
'  fad  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut,  as 
ivellasofthesolid  part  of  the  nut.     In  cap- 
tivity, it  is  tame  and  familiar;    but  it  tries 
ite  teeth  upon   moet  substances   that  come 
^itiuo  its  power   and    should    be  guarded 
fpam  accordingly. 

Seiunis  phayi^ei,  Blyth.  A  Burmese 
MpnrreL 

Sdoros  pygerythrus  (?)  Is,  Geofft'oy, 
w.?  Tenasserim.  A  Burmese  squirrel:  a 
•pposed  variety  of  Sc.  lokroides. 

Seinrus  rafSesii,  Vig.  and  So7'8,  Sc. 
|RT06tii,  Deimarestf  is  a  larger  squirrel 
^Scbippnrus.  It  inhabits  the  Malayan 
l^wnsok.  It  is  black  above,  deep  rufo-fer- 
'^pttoos  below  and  on  the  feet :  a  very  broad 
^te  lateral  band  from  mouth  to  haunch, 
ttlendmg  over  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and 
■weorless  greyish  from  cheek  to  shoulder  : 
tail  of  a  somewhat  duller  black  than  the  back, 
■da little  mfescent  at  tip. 

Sdorus  redimitus,  Vander  Boon.  Sc. 
'■fogularis,  Gray,  a  squirrel  of  Borneo. 

feuros  mfoniger,  Gray^  probably  a 
'"riefy  of  Sc.  redimitus. 

Soorus  tristriatas,  Waterkouse,  This  would 
*Ppttr  to  be  the  most  common  species  of  Pal- 
^  squirrel  in  Ceylon  ;  and  there  is  no 
wrence  between  Singhalese  specimens  and 
WMiples  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  Midua- 
jww:  one  of  the  former  is  remarkable  for 
laving  a  strong  ferruginous  tinge  on  the  upper 
pvtof  the  head.  Mr.  Layard  mentions  that 
^at  Hambaatotte  he  got  a  new  Seiurus,  like 
w.palfflarum,  only  the  head  is  much  redder, 
wecdonr  of  the  l»ck  and  belly  more  blended, 
ttd  the  animal  altogether  smaller.  This 
totffdy  T^pUces  all  the  small  Sciuri  in  that 
yrt  of  the  country ;  they  are  first  seen  at 
j^ingaile,  and  he  supposed  extend  round  to 
Trincomallee."— jB/y^A,  Joum.  Beng.  As.  Soe., 
Vol  XTi,  pp,  871,  873,  874,  1001,  1272; 
^P'  345;  Col.  Joum.irai.  BisL,  Vol. 

SLAVONIC,  see  Sanskrit 
SCLERANTHACEiE,  Lindl.  Aa  order 


SCLEKOnUM  STIPITATUM. 

of  plants  with  1  sp.  of  Scleranthus,  of  no  im- 
portance. 
SCLERIA  LITHOSPERMA,  mild. 

S.  ten  ail,  Retz.  \  ScirpuB  lithospenuus,  Linn. 

A  sedge  of  Ceylon,  the  peninsula  of  India 
and  Bengal. 

SCLERIA  TESSELATA,  Willd. 

S.  bi flora,  Barb. 

A  sedge  of  Ceylon,  peninsula  of  India,  Ben- 
gal and  Nepal. 

SCLERIE^,  JVees.  A  section  of  the 
CyperacedB  or  sedges,  two  species  of  Scleria 
occur  in  British  India,  one  a  very  long  sedge, 
grows  by  the  water  in  the  river  Soormah 
near  Syliiet  and  is  used  for  thatching  :  boat- 
loads of  it  are  collected  for  the  Calcutta  mar- 
ket, aUo  imment^e  rafts  of  bamboo  100  feet 
long. —  Hooker^ s  Him.  Jour, ^  Vol,  ii,  ;?.  327. 

SCLERODERMA  VERRUCOSUM,  see 
Fungi. 

SCLEROSTYLIS  ATALANTIOIDES, 
W.^A.y  Blume. 

limoniabiloculari?,  i?ox6.  |  Arawi-nim,  T£L. 

This  small  tree  or  shrub  one  of  the  Citra- 
cese  is  found  in  the  Circai*s.  Its  wood  is 
yellow, -and  is  always  very  small,  but  is 
veiy  hard  and  might  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  box. — Roxb.y  Voigt,  Captain  Beddome. 

SCLEROSTYLIS  CEYLANICA,  W.  III. 

ScleroBtylis  amottiana,  Wight  Ic. 
RittBoa  ceylanica,  Am.  Pug,, p.  6,  (824,)  c.  j).  1196. 
Yucca-naara-ga8B|  Singh. 

A  plant  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon,  not 
uncommon. —  7'hw^  En.  JBl.  Zeyl.y  p.  46. 

SCLEROSTYLIS  ROTUNDIFOLIA, 
Thw.  A  small  and  not  common  tree,  grow- 
ing in  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  4,()00  feet 
and  upwards. —  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.,  p.  46. 

SCLEROTIUM  STIPITATUM,  Berk. 
et  Curr. 

Pnttu  Kai  or  Putta  Manga,  Tau.,  from 
puttu,  a  white«ant  hill,  and  manga,  a  mango  ; 
and  Kai,  truits.  Mail  Manga,  Tam.,  from  mail, 
dry,  like  sticks,  leaves,  &u.,  and  manga,  a 
mango,  neither  the  substanqp ,  nor  its  name  is 
familiar  to  the  natives  of  the  Caroatic,  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  great  dryness  of 
the  climate  and  the  absence  of  the  mois- 
ture and  heat  so  necessary  for  fungoid 
growths.  On  the  western  coast,  where  it 
rains  for  at  least  six  months  in  tlie  year,  it  ia 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  dark  crevices, 
and  in  the  recesses  of  rocks  and  caves,  alsa 
in  old  and  deserted  ant-hills,  and  frequently 
after  the  insects  have  become  winged  :  they 
are  found  only  in  the  peripheral  and  more 
superficial  caverns,  springing  from  their  roof, 
occasionally  from  the  floor,  never  from  the 
cells  occupied  by  the  ants.  Some  grow  with 
long  stalks,  others  are  sessile ;  in  those  having 
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stalks,  they  can  in  a  few  be  traced  beneath 
the  soil,  while  the  sessile  ones  seem  simply 
to  lie  over  the  soiL  It  attains  its  greatest 
perfection  during,  or  immediately  after,  the 
rains.  They  take  on  a  variety  of  foims,  being 
oval,  oblong,  pyriform,  iiregularly  round,  &c. 
The  external  rind  is  black  and  slightly 
wrinkled  ;  on  cutting  into  it,  the  interior  is 
found  to  be  white  and  pithy,  and  is  compared 
by  the  natives  to  the  kernel  of  a  tender  cocoa- 
nut.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  'the 
Malayalum  Vythians  believe  it  to  be  manu- 
factured by  the  insects  themselves,  by  a  kind 
of  accretive  process,  and  that  snakes  are  very 
fond  of  it  and  devour  it  greedily.  Snake- 
charmera  collect  the  Puttu  Manga  and  take  it 
round  for  sale,  and  they  give  out  that  they 
keep  a  supply  always  on  hand  with  which 
to  feed  their  snakes.  The  Vythians  eagerly 
seek  it,  and  use  it  as  a  remedy  in  cholera, 
syphilis,  and  a  variety  of  other  diseases.  In 
cholera  it  is  prescribed  as  a  specific,  by  rub- 
bing it  up  with  a  little  water  and  fresh  giu- 
ger-juice  or  country  arrack  ;  and  the  dose  is 
repeated  aftor  eveiy  motion  or  act  of  vomit- 
ing. It  is  not  commonly  found  in  white-ant 
hills,  but  is  met  with  in  one  out  of  every 
twenty  or  thirty  on  the  western  coast  and 
Coimbatore  district. — Dr,  John  Shorit. 

8C0L0PACIDJE,  a  family  of  Birds  of 
the  order  Grallatores  or  Waders,  comprising 
1 6  genera  and  33  species  as  under  : 


1  Ibidorhyncus, 
4  Tetanus, 
3  Actitis, 
6  Tringa, 

1  Terekia, 

2  Limosa, 

2  Numenius, 

1  Eurinorhyncus, 


1  Calidus, 
1  Philomachus, 
1  Strepsilas, 
1  Phalaropus, 
1  Scolopax, 
1  Macrohamphus, 
6  Gallinago, 
1  Rhynchaea. 


This  family  of  birds  is  interesting  to  the 
Indian  sportsmen,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  species  being  largely  sought  after  for 
amusement.  The  Woodcock  is  everywhere 
very  scarce  on  the  plains  of  India,  but  has  now 
and  then  been  met  with  near  Calcutta  $  it  is 
found  on  the  Neilgherries,  and  occasionally  on 
the  plains  of  the  peninsula.  Some  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  Woodcocks  may  not  be  so  rare 
being  commonly  overlooked  in  their  jungle- 
haunts.  The  Woodcocks  seen  at  the  dinner- 
table  are  generally  Greenshanks  (Tetanus 
glottis)  and  occasionally  the  Black-tailed 
Godwit  (Limosa  legocephala)— 'birds  of  veiy 
different  Scolopaceoas  genera.  Two  distinct 
species  in  the  Himalaya  are  commonly  con- 
founded under  the  name  '  Solitary  Snipe,'  and 
both  are  very  different  from  the  Gallinago 
major  of  Europe  andNorthern  Asia,  which  has 
not  bfien  ohaerved  in  the  East  Indies.    Of  the 
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other  Indian  kinds,  one  Gallinaga  solitaria  ^ 
Hodgson,  is  peculiar  to  the  Himalaya^  and  M 
this  species  the  designation  '  Solitary  Soj^^ 
should  be  restricted.  It  is  readily  known  by  Ml 
white  belly  and  yellowish  legs — wings  lon^pai^ 
straighter  and  more  acuminated  than  in  liiil 
other,  and  the  upper  plumage  more  minute^ 
speckled,  with  the  pale  linear  marking  c^i 
the  back  narrower,  and  the  tail  also  longeQi 
Average  measurement  12^  inches  by  20  in 
expanse  of  wings  ;  closed  wing  6i  inclie8-.J 
and  tail  3  inches.  Weight  5  to  6  oas.,  OB 
even  more.  The  other,  G.  nemoricoia  ^ 
Hodgson,  should  be  distinguished  as  dMt 
Wood  Snipe,  and  is  more  of  a  Woodco^ 
in  appearance  and  habits,  though  keepliMJ 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle.  ThoojCI 
principally  a  Himalayan  species,  it  is  n^l; 
rare  in  the  Nilgiris,  and  it  has  been  met; 
with  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  nni^ 
once  in  the  Calcutta  provision-bazar.  Xbid 
species  has  blue  legs,  and  the  under-parw 
are  uniformly  barred  throughout ;  tlie  generdk^ 
colouring  dark,  and  the  markings  bold  ;  di|^ 
wings  more  bowed  and  rounded  than  ia  tlia  j 
other,  and  the  tail  shorter.  It  is  only  fouivl^^ 
remarks  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  the  haunts  of  tbftyj 
Woodcock,  with  this  difference  in  its  maaner%  ] 
that  it  is  averse  to  the  interior  of  woodsb^ 
Length  12-^  inches  by  18  in  expanse  of  wiugaiJ! 
closed  wing  5^  inches  ;  and  tail  2^  inclifiiii;|t 
Weight  5^  to  6^  oz.  and  upwai'ds. 

The  '  Grass  Snipe'  also  known  as  the  Pia«^! 
tailed  Snipe  (G.  stenura),  is  distinguished  hj  - 
a  duller  plumage  than  the  common  Britidbi 
snipe,  and  especially  by  the  curious  series  of  i 
pin-feathei*s  on  either  side  <^  its  tail ;  where- 
as the  other  has  a  fan-shaped  tail,  altogether  i 
different  in  form.  The  pin-tailed  is  the  com-  ^ 
mon  Snipe  of  the  Malay  countries,  but  not 
of  Australia,  as  has  been  stated  ;  the  Aastra- 
lian  (G.  australis)  being  a  much  larger  hird^  \ 
with  intermediate  form  of  tail,  as  in  the  I 
Solitary  and  Wood  Snipes  of  British  India,  i 
In  Bengal  it  is  the  more  abundant  speciee^  I 
early  and  late  in  the  season,  as  the  comnuMi  ; 
or  British  Snipe  is  during  the  height  of  | 
the  cold  weather ;  but  so  early  as  on  the  I 
30th  August,  one  came  from  the  bazar  in  a  ' 
bundle  of  pin-tailed  snipes,  and  subsequently  I 
the  pin-tailed  only,  in  considerable  abundance.  ! 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  distinguish  the  • 
two  species  by  the  shape  of  the  tail,  and  m  I 
practised  eye  will  generally  tell  them  at  the  ' 
first  glance  ;  yet.  veiy  few  sportsmen  in  India 
are  aware  of  the  difference. 

The  little  Jack  Snipe,  G.  gallinula.  ia 
much  later  in  its  arriviU,.  though  nnmeroos 
species  of  small  Waders  arrive  from  their 
breeding-haunts  before  the  end  of  August. 
The  Jack  Snipe  has  a  tail  quite  different  from 
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t^^  9njo£  the  others  ;  in    brilliancy  of 
ihMge  it  excels  all  the  rest. 

Aere  is  a  small  and  distinct  species  of 
Woodcock  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the 
Mopaz  satnrata  of  Horsfield. 

The  Woodcock,  identical  with  the  British, 
Ills  been  obtained  in  the  Tenasserini  pro- 
tioees ;  it  abounds  in  the  Himalaya,  is  less 
^QODiDon  in  the  Neilgherries,  and  is  consider- 
M  t  rare  bird  in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon. 
:€b  tlie  Bombay  side  it  is  said  to  be  far  from 
fDomoD  in  the  Mahabaleshwar. 

8C0L0PAX,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 

ftulj  Scolopacidse    and   sub-family    Scolo- 

,  paom  or  snipes  :  the  East  Indian  genera 

mk  species  of  which  are  as  under  : 

Gaflioago  gallinnla,  Ztitn.,  SykeB,  Jerdon^ 

Tie  Jack  Snipe :  it  breeds  in  the  Northern 
ngioofl :  it  is  found  in  most  parts  of  India,  in 
Ite  cold  weather  coming  later  and  departing 
Itflier  than  Uie  common  snipe :  it  prefers 
;  tticker  eovertSy  lying  very  close  and  is  dlffi- 
eilt  to  flash. 

Bbjrnehsa  bengalensis^Ltnn^  Sykes^Jerd^ 

l.eapeniiB»  Zm».  1  B.  picta,  Gray. 

,fnetttalv^ort(f,,ffardw.  | 

The  Painted  Snipe,  is  a  permanent  resident 
IB  some  parts  of  India,  breeding  in  June  and 
July  in  thick  marshy  ground,  but  is  found 
tiffoaghont  Africa,  British  India,  Ceylon^ 
Bmnah  and  Soathem  China. 

Seolopax  rusticola,  Linn,  Jerd^  Blyih. 
.  &  tndicuB,  Hodg$,  GouUL    The  Woodcock. 
fliiit4Bieppe,  Dah.     Beccacia,  IT. 

^•od-eodc,  Enq.    Sim-knkra,     of  Kunaon. 

Ikaae,  Fa.    Blom-rokke,         Norway. 

Viild  iduiepf e,  Geb.    Rutte ;  Krogquist,     „ 

Sa  titer,  Hihd.    Morkuna,  Sw. 

ftkiuy  „       Qyffylog,  Wklsh. 

The  Woodcock,  is  a  winter  visitant  to  the 
■ore  elevated  wooded  regions  of  India,  all 
die  higher  ranges  of  the  south  of  India, 
Coorg,  Shevaroy,  Pulney  and  Neilgherry 
Hilb,  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  is 
^oessioDally  seen  in  the  plains  of  the  Penin- 
nli  and  Bengal,  at  Madras,  Kulladghi 
md  Masnlipatam. 

Seolopax  satnrata,  Harrf.^  Java. 
Galfinago  nemorioola,  ffodgt.,  Jerdon,  Blyth, 
NemoriooU  nipalenjBis,  ffodffs. 
The  Wood  Snipe  or  solitary  snipe,  is  rare 
ht  is  ooeasionally  found  on  the  Himalaya, 
NeBgJietties,  Coorg,  Wynaad,  Ceylon,  also 
in  te  Sahamnpore  district  below  Hnrdwar. 
GaUinago  scolopacinns,  Banap, 

&  gftffinago,  X^,  Sy.^  Jer.  I  S.  borka,  Lath.^  Bonap. 
^yaaatmm,Hod,,ChuUL  \ 
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Hors-gjok,  Sw. 

Muku  Duredi,  Tbl. 

More  Ulan,  TaM. 

Yauittaii-y-fyniAr,  Welsh. 


St*** 


BWo.  I  Common  impe,  Bno. 

DiAK.    Becaarine :  BecasMan,  Fa. 

DUT.    Ghevre  volant,  „ 

„       Wiktersnep.  Flbm. 

„      Bharka ;  Bhaiak,    Hind- 
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Chaha ;  Obahar,       HniD. 
Snrkh-ab.  ?  ,» 

Beccacino;Pizcarda,     It. 
Myr-snippe,  loeland. 

The  common  snipe,  breeds  in  the  northern 
regions  but  is  a  winter  visitant  to  India, 
arnving,  in  small  numbei*s,  in  the  N.  of  India 
early  in  August,  and  in  numbers  by  tlie  end 
of  September  and  through  October  :  they  are 
occasionally  seen  in  the  Calcutta  market  early 
in  August,  and  in  that  of  Madras  by  the  25th 
of  that  month.  In  Upper  Burmah,  Dn 
Jerdon  noticed  them  towards  the  middle  or 
end  of  July.  Dr.  Adams  says  it  breeds  there, 
which  Dr.  Jerdon  doubts.  They  frequent 
marshes,  rise  with  a  hissing  call,  fly  against 
the  wind  and  occasionally  alight  in  a  ploughed 
field. 

Gallinago  solitaria,  JTodgsotiy  BlytK 
The  Himalaya  Solitary  Snipe, 

Found  as  yet  only  in  the  Himalaya,  in 
winter  up  to  3,000  to  6,000  feet,  but  pro- 
bably belongs  to  Tibet. 

Galinago  stenura,  Temm^ 

S.  gallinai;^,  Jerd,  I  S.  biol&vos,  ffodffi, 

S.  heterura,  Hodgi.  |  S.  horsfieldu,  Qray, 

The  Pin-tailed  Snipe. 

This  SO  closely  resembles  the  common  snipe 
that  sportsmen  and  even  naturalists  often 
mistake  it. — Jerdon  an  Bird$  of  India  ; 
Horsfield  ^  Moore  CaL  ;  The  Indian  Field. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM.  Many  of  the  Filices 
or  Ferns  are  still  used  in  medicine  in  India. 
The  rhizomes,  or  dried  leaves  of  Scolopen- 
drium,  are  sold  under  the  altered  name,  Iskoo- 
likundrioon.  Those  of  Polypodii^m  are  called 
bulookunboon.  The  Asplenium  radiatum, 
mohrpunkhee,  or  peacock's  fan,  is  employed 
by  the  natives  probably  as  an  anthelmintic,-* 
G*  Shaughnessy,    See  Ferns. 

SCOLYMUS  MACULATUS,  Linn. 
S.  peotinatuB,  Can,  \  S.  angiospennos,  Ocertn. 

A  plant  of  Europe,  cultivated  in  the  East 
Indies. 

SCOMBER  PELAMYS,  Linn.  The  Bo- 
nito,  one  of  the  mackerel  tribe,  inhabits  the 
souliiei*n  seas,  and  is  often  caught  by  hook 
and  line.  Its  flesh  resembles  raw  beef  and 
when  cooked  is  not  inviting. 

SCOMBER  THYNNUS,  Linn.  The  Albi- 
core  is  in  length  from  3  to  6  feet,  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  southern  seas,  the  back  is  bright 
purple  with  a  golden  tint :  eyes  large  and 
silvery,  belly  silvery,  with  a  play  of  iridescent 
colours. —  Voigt^  427  ;  Bennttiy  p.  22. 

SCOMBBIDJE,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 
section  Acanthopterygii,  of  which  the  com- 
mon mackerel  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  : 
the  Tunny,  Sword-fish,  Dory,  Boar-fish, 
Pilot-fishes  and  the  King-fish,  also  belong  to 
this  group.    The  body  is  generally  covered 
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with  small  scales  ;  the  tail  is  usually  very 
powerful  and  deeply  cleft  :  in  most  of  the 
species  the  pectoral  fins  are  long,  narrow, 
and  point.ed ;  the  dorsal  fins  are  two  in 
uilmber,  the  foremost  of  them  being  com- 
posed of  bony  rays  ;  the  hinder  -  dorsal  is 
chiefly  supported  by  soft  rays,  and  is  often 
divided  into  numerous  small  false  fins.  They 
are  provided  with  numerous  coeca,  and  these 
are  often  united  in  clusters.  The  Sword-fish, 
Xiphias  gladius,  Linnceus,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  occasionally 
visiting  the  British  coast.  It  measures  from 
10  to  15  feet  in  length*  Its  body  is  lengthy 
and  covered  with  minute  scales,  the  sword 
forming  three-tenths  of  its  length.  On  its 
back  it  bears  a  single  long  elevated  dorsal  fin; 
there  are  no  central  fins.  The  tail  is  keeled. 
The  lower  jaw  is  sharp  ;  the  mouth  without 
teeth.  The  upper  part  of  the  fish  is  bluish- 
black  merging  into  silver  below.  The  sword- 
fish  is  said  to  attack  the  whale,  wounding  it 
with  its  beak.  There  are  many  well-authen- 
ticated instances  of  the  planks  of  ships  being 
perforated  by  the  upper  jaw  of  this  powerful 
creature,  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  oc- 
casionally attacks  the  hulls  of  ships  by  mistake 
for  the  whale.  Specimens  of  ships'  timber 
penetrated  by  its  sword  are  preserved  in  many 
museums.  The  Xiphias  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  (*  Hist  Anim,*  viii,  19),  who  notices 
the  fact  of  its  striking  vessels.  The  young  fish 
is  said  to  be  good  eating.  When  vei^y  young 
the  body  is  covered  with  small  tubercles, 
which  disappear  before  it  attains  the  length  of 
three  feet.  •  Naturalists  arrange  the  family 
Scombridse  as  under  : 


12  Scomber, 
12  Auxis, 
1  Elacate, 


First  Group.— Scombrina. 


13  Thynnus, 

9  Cybium, 

10  EchenelB, 


Second  Group.— Nomeina. 


5  Pelamys, 
1  Nauorates, 
1  Hypsiptera. 


1  Gasterochisma, 
1  Keptomenus, 


6  ZeuB, 


2  Nomeus,  I  2  Cubioeps, 

1  Platystetbus,    |  1  Ditrema. 
TraRD  Group.— Cyttina. 

I    2  CyttuB,  I    ?  OroeoBma. 

Fourth  Group.  — Stromateina. 
9  StromateuB,  ]      3  Cenirolophus. 

Fifth  Group.— Cory phaenina. 


4  Brama, 

3  Schedophilus, 

1  Men 


1  Taractes, 
1  Diana, 
1  Lampris. 


6  Corjrpheena, 
4  Pt^raclis, 
1  Ausonia, 

— Eng.  Cyc, 

SC'OPARIA  DULCIS,  Linn.  Native  of 
every  part  of  the  world  within  the  tropics, 
common  in  India,  particularly  near  the  sea. — 
Voigt,  p.  507. 

SCOPE,  It.    Brooms. 

SCOPIMERA  GLOBOSA,  a  crab  of 
K(rrea,  quickly  hides  itself  in  the  moist  sand. 
— Adams, 

SCOPOLIA  ACULEATA,  Ser. 

ToddaUa  acnleata,    Pera»  |  Molakarunnay,  Tam. 

This  has  a  small  white  root,  about  the  third 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  baik  of  which 
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is  bitter  and  sub-aromatic  and  is  considered 
stomachic  and  tonic.     It  is  given  in  a 
infiision  to  the  qtuuttity  of  half  a  tea  ea 
in  the  course  of  the  day. — Ains,  Mai, 
p,  89. 

SCOPOLIA  PREALTA,  Dun. 

Belenia  prealta,  Ihte. 


Lang,  Tang, 

Khardag,  TBAirs-Iin>olLi 


Sbolar  Bajar  bang,  Ghenab. 

Nandru,  * 

Dandarwa, 

Common  in  waste  ground  in  parts  of 
Chenab  basin  from  6,800  ;  to  9,500  feet, 
Zanskar  and  Spiti,  and  to  16,000  feet 
Thibet,  and  apparently  found  sparingly 
Trans-Indns,  in  the  plains,  and  perhaps  the 
plant  in  one  place  near  Lahore.  In  the  hiUfT 
the  leaves  are  applied  to  boils,  and  are  alfli^] 
said  to  be  poison,  the  mouth  swelling 
their  touch,  and  the  head  and  throat 
affected  when  they  are  eaten.  A  man. 
poisonously  affected  by  eating  the  planiF-! 
gathered  in  the  Lahore  habitat,  and  the  Negf  | 
of  Lahoul,  when  at  Le  in  1867,  suffered  from  \ 
its  narcotic  effects  for  two  or  three  days,  soms  1 
of  its  leaves  having  been  gathered  by  mistalcg-j 
with  his  sag  or  greens.  At  the  same  time  thejf  \ 
can  hardly  be  very  poisonous  to  all  animals,  f0^- 
in  Lahoul  they  are  browsed  by  cattle.  DrAj 
Christison  states  that  this  has  the  same  prCKi 
perty  of  dilating  the  pupils  as  Belladonna.***- 
Dr.  Stewart,  PowelVs  Hand-hook.  j 

SCOPS  ALDROVANDI,  *  Scops-earedt  ^ 
Owl*  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Africa  :  mi*  j 
gratory.  In  India  replaced  by  affined  species  |  | 
more  especially  Sc.  bakkamcena  (the  Scops  i 
sunia  et  pennata  of  Hodgson)  which  seems  to  I 
be  generally  diffused  all  over  the  country.  '■■ 
Sc.  Aldrovandi  is  said  to  be  from  Nepal  an4  \ 
Tibet  refers  doubtless  to  a  grey  specimen  of 
the  bakkamocna. 

SCORPION,  Eng.,  Fr. 


Knzhdam,  Arab. 

Aqraba,  Am-aryai,    As-, 

Pbr8. 
Taiuen-hieh,  Chin. 


Okrab, 


Hbb.  I 


Biohn, 

Scorpio, 

Bscorpion, 

Teru, 

Telu, 


Htitd* 

It.,  Tat. 

8p. 


Tel. 


The  scorpion  is  one  of  the  Arachnida, 
eight-legged, air-breathing,  articulate  animals, 
comprising  nutes,  spiders,  scorpions.  Thd 
scorpion  has  a  curved  sting  at  the  end  of 
a  tail.  If  the  sharp  point  of  the  sting  be 
cut  off,  the  animal  cannot  wound  or  hurt 
Scorpions  inhabit  the  hot  countries 
of  both  hemispheres,  live  on  the  groundt 
conceal  themselves  under  stones  and  other 
substances,  most  commonly  in  ruins,  dark  and 
cool  places,  and  often  in  houses.  They 
run  with  considerable  swiftness,  curving  the 
tail  over  the  back — this  they  can  turn  in 
every  direction,  and  use  for  the  purposes  of 
attack  and  defence.  With  their  forceps  th^ 
seize  various  insects,  on  which  they  feed  after 
having  pierced  them  with  their  sting.    They 
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are  ptrticniarlj  fond  of  the  eggs  of  spiders 
nd  ioaects.  The  wound  occasioned  by  the 
Sftdu  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
(Seorpio  europseas),  is  uotusnallj  dangerous  ; 
kt  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Uaccaij,  made  upon  himself,  the  sting  of  some 
other  and  lar^r  species  produces  serious  and 
ihnsiiig  symptoms,  and  the  older  the  animal 
Ibemore  active  seems  to  be  the  poison.  The 
laiiedies  employed  are  the  volatile  alkali, 
cUorofonn  nsed  externally  and  internally, 
fud,  externally,  ipecacuan  in  form  of  a  paste. 
Ihe  jooDg  scorpions  are  produced  at  various 
flMerralB,  and  are  carried  by  the  parent  for 
Hvera]  days  upon  her  back,  during  v^hich 
tine  she  never  leaves  her  retreat.  The  pain 
Mftred  from  the  scorpion's  sting  seems  to 
d^d  more  upon  the  temperament  of  the 
anftrer  than  any  other  cause  ;  some  suffering 
nefa  agony,  occasionally  terminating  in 
death,  while  others  become  only  slightly 
agitated.  The  favourite  remedy  now  in  the 
Vaited  States  is  the  "  whiskey  cure,"  which, 
ladet  die  form  of  arrack,  combined  in  the 
me  of  a  scorpion  sting  with  a  poultice  of 
Aeved  tobacco,  was  known  for  the  last  fifty 
jnnto  the  British  soldier  in  India.  Buthus 
tkt,  L\nn.y  the  great  black  scorpion  of 
Ceylon,  is  as  large  as  a  little  cray-fish,  its 
Ming  occasions  a  1  ittle  inflammation.  1  n  some 
fttta  of  the  Dekhan  scorpions  are  very  nu- 
AttOQs  in  open  plains,  living  in  holes  about 
m  lines  in  diameter.  On  one  occasion,  the 
IUb  at  the  Gor-Nuddi,  used  as  a  parade 
gRRmd  for  the  Poena  Horse,  was  found 
pierced  in  every  direction  with  scorpion  holes ; 
fohape  not  a  foot  of  ground  but  had  one  of 
these,  and  in  every  one  was  a  scorpion.  It 
y&  a  very  curious  sight,  perhaps  not  rare 
IB  India,  though  unseen  or  unnoticed.  The 
^tapped  the  ground  near,  to  cause  a  few 
fvticles  of  sand  to  fall  down  on  the  scorpion, 
w  which  it  would  appear  at  its  opening,  and 
the  sharp  end  of  a  deer  horn  was  thrust  below 
to  prevent  its  retreat :  they  were  then  tied 
togetiier  and  made  to  fight.  It  is  said  that 
*  worpioo  if  surrounded  by  fire  so  as  to  be 
Pleated  escaping,  stings  itself  to  death, 
uferted  spots  seem  to  have  been  common  in 
Pil^tine  and  Mesopotamia,  as  in  Numbers, 
^▼i  4  :  Joshua,  xv,  3  :  Judges,  i,  36  : 1, 
«Mcabee8,  v,  3. — Eng.  Ct/c. ;  Burton^  the 
^^  of  the  Saints,  p.  193. 
SCORPION   SPIDER.     Species   of   the 

Sn  Galeodes  or  scorpion  spiders,  occur  in 
ttal  Asia,  Tartary  and  in  the  Himalaya. 
^  Lycosa  or  Tarantuloides  singoriensis  (or 
^«nea  tarantula  of  Pallas),  and  the  Scor- 
pioo-Bpiders  ocnamon  on  the  steppes,  are  the 
^^^0^  aranoides  (Phalangium  aranoides  of 
^^)«   The  latter — or  a  congener  common 


SCORPION,  TAILLESS. 

in  Affghanistan,  was  there  mistaken  for  the 
*  Tarantula'  by  Elphinstone.  Both,  but  more 
especially  the  Galeodes  (or  Solpuga),  are 
celebrated  for  their  bites,  reputed  to  be  en- 
vomcd  ;  but  this  is  now  denied  by  naturalists. 
This  very  formidable  and  most  voracious  'Tiger 
of  the  Spider  class,'  is  a  terrible  pest  in  some 
parts,  as  especially  on  the  Astrakan  steppe, 
where  its  bite  is  much  dreaded  by  theKalmuks, 
who  call  itthe  'black  widow*  (belbussan  cliaiTa). 
They  harbour  chiefly  under  the  tufts  of  wonn- 
wood,  and  about  the  bones  which  are  always  to 
befoundnearaKalmuk  habitation,  and  also  at 
the  mouth  of  the  deserted  nests  of  the  Sper- 
mophilus  citillus,  where  they  collect  a  sort 
of  bed  of  leaves.  A  Kalmuk  had  been  bit- 
ten on  the  back  in  his  bed,  by  one  of  these 
creatures.  The  back  was  swollen  to  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  part,  and 
water  trickled  from  his  mouth.  A  camel's 
body  becomes  exceedingly  swollen  by  the 
bite  of  one  of  these  poisonous  spiders.  Camels 
seem  to  sufler  most  fVom  these  spiders,  because 
they  are  most  addicted  to  lying  on  the  ground. 

Galeodes  vorax,  Huifon,  an  extremely 
voracious  spider  of  Northern  India,  which 
feeds  at  night  on  beetles,  flies,  and  even  large 
lizards,  sometimes  gorging  itself  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  become  almost  unable  to  move 
and  remaining  torpid  and  motionless  for  about 
a  fortnight.  A  spaiTow,  as  also  a  musk- 
rat  (Sorex  indicus)  put  along  with  it  were 
killed  by  it.  This  Galeodes  vorax  was  seen 
to  attack  a  young  sparrow  half-grown, 
and  seize  it  by  the  thigh,  which  it  sawed 
through,  then  caught  the  bird  by  tlie 
throat,  and  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings  by 
cutting  off  its  head.  Dr.  Baddeley  confined 
one  of  tliese  spiders  under  a  glass  wall -shade 
with  two  young  musk-rats  (Sorex  indicus), 
both  of  which  it  destroyed.  Neither  in  the 
instance  of  the  bird,  of  the  lizard,  or  the 
rats,  did  the  galeodes  devour  its  prey  after 
killing  it.  Capt.  T.  Hutton,  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal, 
makes  mention  of  a  lizard  bitten  by  one  being 
allowed  to  escape,  with  only  a  severe  wound 
on  the  side  ;  and  as  it  lived  for  some  days 
before  being  pei*mitted  to  run  off,  the  bite  of 
the  Galeodes  would  not  appear  to  bo  poison- 
ous.— GossCy  pp.  237-8.  ;  Tenn.  Sketches  of 
Nat  Hist.,  Ceylon^  p.  470  ;  Capt.  Hutton,  in 
Jour.  As.  Soc.  of  Ben.,  Vol.  xi.  Fart  ii,p.  860. 

SCORPION,  TAILLESS,  three  species  of 
the  tailless  scorpions  have  been  noticed  in 
Ceylon,  all  with  the  common  characteristics 
of  being  nocturnal,  very  active,  very  minute, 
of  a  pale-chesnut  colour,  and  each  armed  with 
a  crab-like  claw.    They  are 

Ghelifer  librorum,  Temp.  I  Ch.  acoroides,  Herm. 
„     oblongus,      „     I 
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The  latter  species  has  certainly  been  in- 
troduced from  Europe,  in  Dutch  or  Portu- 
guese books. —  Tennanf  8  Sketches  of  the  Nat, 
Hist,  of  Ceylon^  p,  476. 

SCORZE  DE  LIMONE,  It.  Rind  of 
Citrus  iimonuni^  Risso,    Lemon  Peel. 

SCORZONERA  HISPANICA,  Linn., 
it  is  an  annual  from  the  South  of  Europe,  it 
should  be  sown  either  in  beds,  broad-cast,  or 
planted  out  in  rows  at  a  distance  of  a  foot 
apart,  has  a  long  milky-juiced  root,  grows 
without  any  difficulty  after  the  rains.  The  root 
when  boiled  and  dressed  is  rather  a  delicate 
vegetable.  It  comes  to  perfection  in  three  or 
four  months.  Salsafy — is  the  black  Scorzo- 
nera,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  In 
China,  the  Meh-men-tung,  is  a  species  of 
Scorzonera,  called  vipera-grass,  its  root  is 
eaten  as  a  yegetoh\e,—Jaffrey  ;  Smith. 

SCOTOPHILUS  COROMANDELIANUS, 
Fr.  Cuv,  This  veiy  small  bat  occnra  in 
Ceylon,  not  much  lai^ger  than  the  humble  bee, 
and  of  a  glossy  black  colour,  it  is  sometimes  to 
be  seen  about  Colombo. — Tennent's  Sketches 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon^  p,  20. 

SCOURING-LEAVES  of  the  Actaia  as- 
pera  of  China,  are  used  for  cleaning  pewter 
vessels. 

SCOURING  RUSH  of  China,  Actsea  spi- 
cata. 

SCREW  PINE, 


Sithaj  mur, 

Thaium, 

Thalay 

Mazali, 


Tam. 


u 


Kaldfira  bnsh,  EKa. 

UmbroUa  tree,  „ 

Vtiooa  of  llauxitins,     Fa. 
Keora,  HniD. 

The  screw  pine,  the  Pandanus  odoratis- 
simus  of  botanists,  grows  in  Madagascar, 
Bourbon,  the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  Burmah  and  Malayan  a, 
being  very  common  along  the  sea  coast.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  making  mats,  baskets  and 
hats  ;  there  are  extensive  manufactories  of 
these  ai'ticles  at  Pulicat,  Cuddalore  and 
several  other  localities.  The  fibre  of  the  leaf 
is  white,  soft,  and  pulpy,  but  possessed  of 
little  strength.  It  appears  to  be  a  good  ma- 
terial for  the  preparation  of  paper  but  ill 
suited  for  cordage.  The  aerial  roots  are  much 
used  as  coarse  brushes  for  white-washing 
houses,  when  beaten  with  a  mallet  they  open 
out  like  a  soft  brush.— Jf.  E,  J,  R, 

SCREW  PLANT  or  Screw-Tree,  Helic- 
teres  isora. 

SCRIPTURE,  a  term  in  use  in  the  English 
language  to  designate  the  sacred  books  of  the 
christian  religion.  It  is  from  the  Latin  scriptura, 
writing,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  holy  books 
of  the  hindoos,  the  Vedas*,  and  the  Puranasy 
the  names  of  ihe  sacred  books  of  the  hindoo 
religion.  Veda  is  derived  from  vedali  con- 
tracted vetti,  he  knows,  one  of  the  verbs 
most  xsommonly  used  in  Sanscrit  and  from 
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which  several  words  are  derived  of  equally 
frequent  occurrence,  as  vidya,  learning  ; 
vidivan,  a  learned  man,  &c.  This  verb,  also^ 
has  been  preserved  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Anj);lo-Saxou,  as  Sans.,  vidanti ;  GRK£K,cidoii- 
ta,  Lat.,  vident ;  Anglo-Saxon,  witon  ;  and 
English,  wit.  The  sacred  books  of  the 
christian  religion  arc  designated  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  or,  collectively,  the  Bible  ; 
the  Old  Testament  inculcates  monotheism 
and  gives  a  history  of  the  Hebrews  for  about 
two  thousand  years,  to  b,  g.  500.  The  New 
Testament  gives  a  histoiy  of  John  and  of 
Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  Messiah  or  anointed, 
of  his  teachings,  his  doctrines  and  those  of 
his  disciples.  In  British  India,  the  folio wera 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  a  comparatively  small 
number,  the  bulk  of  the  people  having  ac- 
cepted hinduism  ;  there  are  few  buddhists,  a 
small  number  of  Jains,  and  about  seventeen 
millions  of  mahomedans.  The  prevailing  reli- 
gion among  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  hindooe, 
and  Chinese  at  present,  is  a 'spirit- worship  of 
tlie  most  varied  kind.  It  is  laid  down  in  the 
Gurooda  Poorana  and  other  hindoo  scriptures^ 
that,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  death,  the  son  or 
other  heir  of  the  deceased  must  offer  lump- 
offerings,  and  that  if  he  neglect  to  do  so  the 
spirit  passes  into  the  state  of  goblin.  If, 
after  the  fourth  lump  has  l>een  offered,  the 
obsequies  proceed  no  further,  for  example, 
if  any  cause  occur  to  prevent  cremation 
— the  spu'it,  it  is  believed,  remains  a  bhoot. 
Similarly,  if  six  lumps  only  be  offered,  the 
spirit  remains  a  prot.  For  twelve  days  the 
soul,  it  is  supposed,  is  seated  on  the  eaves  of 
the  house  in  which  it  had  parted  from  the 
human  body.  At  sunset,  therefore,  the  com* 
passionate  relatives  place  upon  the  roof  for 
its  substance  a  vessel  of  water  and  another  of 
milk.  Other  accounts  fix  the  residence  of  the 
soul,  during  this  calamitous  period,  at  the 
place  of  the  funeral  pile  ;  or  at  cross-roads  ; 
and  some  admit  that  it  dwells  alternately  in 
the  elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water,  and  in  the 
house  which  was  its  home.  One  lump- 
offering  should  be  made  daily,  until  the  fourth 
day  from  the  day  of  decease^  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  body  for  the  pret.  The  body, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  attains  to  the  size  of 
the  upper  joint  of  a  man's  thumb.  On  the 
tenth  day  a  lump  should  be  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  hunger  and  tliirsi 
which  the  pret  now  begins  to  feel.  The 
common  practice  in  G<x>zerat,  at  the  present 
timc^  is  to  make  the  lump-offering  ten  timet 
on  the  tenth  day.  Sradha  must  be  performed 
on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  or  thirteenth 
day  succeeding  the  decease,  and  afterwards 
monthly  on  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  death  occurred,  and  yearly  on  its  aimi* 
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venny.  Sradfaa  mast  bo  performed  beside 
afeserfoir  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The 
BKrifieer  shaves  his  face,  and,  holding  in  his 
ktad  a  copper  cup  containing  water,  with 
flesamom  and  sacrificial  grass,  he  repeats  the 
Buie  of  his  progenitors,  both  paternal  and 
■atenial,  sprinkling  water  as  he  repeats  each 
aiine.  Tbe  heir  now  forms  an  image  of  the 
deceased  with  sacrificial  grass,  washes  it,  and 
•trews  it  with  fiowers*  A  similar  representa* 
lioD  of  a  Yiswa  Dev,  is  also  made  to  witness 
tbe  performance  of  the  rite.  The  sacrificcr 
eprinklefl  these,  mattering  a  charm  which  has 
keo  taught  him  by  his  family  priest,  and 
whieh  is  supposed  to  call  the  Dev  and  the 
nal  of  the  deceased  into  the  figures.  A 
ttiagnsna  stone  is  placed  beside  them  to 
TepreseDt  Yishnoo,  and  the  threo  are  wor- 
diipped  with  the  usual  cet*emonie8.  Food  is 
to  set  before  the  gi'ass  figures  and  the 
nli^nma,  and  the  heir,  sprinkling  them 
nee  more,  repeats  the  charm  which  is  sup- 
(lOKd  to  dismiss  their  inhabitants.  The  grass 
k  thrown  before  -a  cow  to  be  eaten.  The 
lites  performed,  the  relations  and  neighbours 
«r  the  deceased  are  entertained,  and  brah- 
■ii»  feasted  according  to  the  means  of  the 
•wificer. — Kennedy  on  the  origin  of  Lan^ 
pBgeh  p.  210  ;  Has  Maloj  Hindoo  Annals, 
>W.  ii,  pp.  374-75. 

SCROPHULARIACE^  Lind.  The  fig- 
v<vt8,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
thedicarpous  group  of  monopetalous  exogens. 
fte  Scrophulariacess  are  very  widely  dif- 
*8«ed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being 
feond  io  the  whole  range  of  climate  between 
^  poles  and  tropics.  Achimenes  cochin- 
diineDsis  when  pickled,  is  much  esteemed, 
« «n  article  of  diet.  The  figwort  tribe  of 
plmtshave  36  E.  Indian  gen.,  166  sp.,  viz.  :— 

5  Linderbergioy 
12  Stemodia, 
7  Limnophila, 
3  Buchnera, 
1  Sutera, 
7  Buddlea, 
1  Heniiphragma. 


ITehaEeaa, 
ICdeis, 

SSen^uhiria, 
Slhins, 

SHerpotia, 
2  BepK^nm^ 


12  linaria, 

1  Aniirrhinum, 

5  PteroBtigma, 
3  Bonoaya, 
9  VendelUa, 

6  Torenia, 

2  Artanema, 
SStriga, 

SCULPTURES.  Notes  on  the  sculptures 
of  British  India  are  given  under  the  headings 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  Caves  and  In- 
•enptions.  The  sculptures  are  innumerable  : 
■woumeDts,  decorated  buildings  and  sculp- 
^^  texts  have  been  the  principal  modes  by 
whidi  the  various  rulers  of  the  territories 
ttow  Btyled  British  India  and  their  wealthy 
wjgects  have  adopted  to  perpetuate  their 
^ta,  their  names  and  fame.  With  the 
«^l)tiaQB  of  old,  and  with  the  hindoo  and 
"■^^^nst  religionists  now,  the  art  of  sculp- 
^  ia  the  very  pillar  of  thoir  religion  ;  the 
F>ittts  in  ero-y  temple  first  made  (and  still 
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make)  their  god  and  then  worshipped  it; 
as  in  Exodus,  ch.  xz,  4,  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  figures  of  the  sun  as  Ba,  and  of 
the  stars  as  the  other  gods,  as  also  statues  of 
men,  beasts,  birds  and  fishes ;  but  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  make  the  likeness  of 
anything  in  the  heavens  above  or  on  the 
earth  beneath,  in  order  to  bow  down  and 
worship  it.  (Herodotus,  lib.  ii,  36.)  The 
history  of  the  ancient  races  in  the  south 
of  Asia  is  to  be  read  in  their  sculptures. 
The  sciilptures  in  Eashmere,  at  Sanchi, 
Benaros,  Amraoti,  Madura,  Trichinopoly,  Tan- 
jore,  and  Mahabalipuram  have  attracted  much 
notice,  as  also  have  those  in  the  cave  temples  at 
Ellora,  Adjunta,  Elephanta  and  the  edicts  of 
Asoka  at  Girnar  and  other  places.  The  Am- 
raoti sculptures  belong  to  a  period  of  threo 
hundred  yeara  later  than  those  of  Sanchi,  and 
the  topes  illustrate  the  faith  at  their  date. 
In  the  Amraoti  sculptures  are,  thousands  of 
priests  and  other  signs  of  a  clerical  order 
segregated  from  the  laity  and  of  an  establish- 
ed ritual.  Sanchi  is  illustrative  of  the  Hina- 
yana  buddhist  philosophy,  600  years  before 
the  oldest  buddhist  book,  and  Amraoti  illus- 
ti-ates  the  Mahayana  philosophy,  800  years 
after  its  promulgation. — Porter's  Travels, 
Vol  ii,  pp,  1 59-60-61, 

SCUTELLARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Lamiaceae,  section  Scutellaneas. 
The  Scutellaria,  handsome  plants  when  in 
flower,  are  adapted  for  the  fiont  of  borders, 
the  colours  are  purple,  yellow,  red  or  blue,  the 
flowers  resembling  the  Antin'hinum,  and  may 
be  gi'own  from  seed  in  any  good  garden  soil. 
Wight  gives  Scutellaria  rivulans  and  S. 
violacca.  S.  viscidula  is  the  Hwang-k'in  of 
China  ;  its  roots  and  seed  are  used  medicinal- 
ly.— py,  ic,^  RiddelL 

S.   colebrookiana,  WdU,  Peninsula  of  India. 
S.  diiicolor,  Colcb,,  Khassya  and  Nepal. 
S.  indica,  Linn ,  Mahabaleshwar,  China,    Japan, 
Moluccas. 
S.  rivulans,  WaHf  Nepal  and  China. 
S.  Bcandens,  Buch.,  Nepal  and  Eamaon. 

SCUTIA  INDICA,  Brogp,,  W.  ^  A.  III. 

RliamnuB  circumscisBUB,  Hoocb.,  Rh. 

fy        myrtinus,  Burm. 
Ceanothus  oircumcissa,  Qegrtn, 

„         zeylanica,  Heyne. 
CelastruB  ,,        Roll, 

Gadda  goni,  Tel. 

A  small  struggling  shrub,  with  small  green- 
ish yellow  flowers,  a  native  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India. 

SCUTIA  PANICULATA,  Don.,  syn.  of 
Celastrus  paniculata,  Willde,  Roxb, 

SOYLAX.  India  was  visited  by  Scylax, 
Ctcsias,  Mcgasthcncs  to  Chandragupta,  Dia- 
machus  to  Mitragupta.  Scylax,  b.  c.  550, 
was  the  first  European  who  is  known  to 
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have  visited  India.  lie  was  sent  by  Darius 
to  explore  the  Indus  and  wrote  an  account 
of  his  journey.  The  next  historian  of  India 
was  Ctesias,  who  lived  for  some  years  at 
the  Persian  court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
B.  c.  427.  Herodotus,  however,  followed 
Scylax  as  an  authority,  hut  it  was  not 
until  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  b.  c. 
327,  that  a  body  of  able  observers,  trained  in 
the  school  of  Aristotle,  were  able  to  give 
accurate  ideas  to  Europe  of  the  condition  of 
India,  and  of  these  writers,  Megasthenes  is 
far  tlie  most  important.  Ho  lived  at  the 
court  of  Chandragupta,  at  Palibrotha,  as  an 
envoy  from  Seleucus  I.  According  to  him, 
the  military  force  of  Chandragupta  consisted 
of  600,000  infantry,  30,000  cavahy  and  9,000 
elephants.  India  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Greeks  only  as  a  country,  that,  by  sea, 
was  to  bo  reached  by  the  way  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  though  Scylax  had, 
by  the  order  of  Darius,  dropped  down  the 
river  Indus,  coasted  Arabia,  and  thence 
reached  the  Red  Sea,  this  voyage  was  either 
forgotten  or  disbelieved,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  it  seems  probable  that  nobody 
thought  that  India  could  be  reached  by  sea 
from  Egypt,  and  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  in  Asia 
JNIinor  came  to  Alexandria  to  persuade 
Euergetes  to  give  him  the  command  of  a 
vessel  •for  this  voyage  of  discovery.  A  vessel 
was  given  him  ;  and  though  ho  was  but  badly 
fitted  out  lie  reached  by  sea,  a  country,  which 
he  called  India,  and  brought  back  a  cargo 
of  spices  and  precious  stones.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  coasts  which  ho  visited, 
and  it  was  made  use  of  by  Pliny.  But  it  is 
possible  that  the  unknown  country,  called 
India,  which  Eudoxus  visited,  was  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Abyssinia  was  often 
called  India  by  the  ancients,  and  all  east  of 
the  Euphrates  was  also  known  as  Hind  or 
India. — Ferri/*s  Bird*s  Eye  View  of  Indian 

p.  52. 

SCYLLARUS,  a  genus  of  Crustaceans.  S. 
rugosus,  Edwards^  occurs  at  Pondicherry, 
and  S.  squammosus,  Edwards^  at  the  Mauri- 
tius. 

SCYPHANTHUS,  pretty  little  yellow 
flowei*s,  which  require  the  same  treatment  as 
the  Loasa. — RiddelU 

SCYTHIA,  Saca-dwipa,  also  Sakatai,  the 
country  of  the  Saks.  According  to  Strabo  {lib, 
xi)  all  the  tiibes  east  of  the  Caspian  were 
called  Scy thic.  The  Dahae  were  next  the  sea ; 
the  Massagets  and  Sacse  more  eastward  ; 
and  every  tiibo  had  a  particular  name.  All 
were  nomadic  ;  but,  of  these  nomadea,  the 
best  known  are  the  Asi,  the  Pasiani, 
Tachari  and  Saccarandi,  who  took  Bactria  from 
the  Greeks.    The  Sacaa  made  inuptions  in 
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Asia,  similar  to  those  of  the  Oioamerian^ 
and  possessed  themselves  of  Bactria  aoi 
the  best  district  of  Armenia  called  aflia 
them  Sacasence.  Of  the  first  migratiooi 
into  India  of  the  Indu-Scytbic  Getaj 
Tahshak  and  Asi,  that  of  Sehesnag  fro^ 
Sehesnagdes  (Takshac  from  Tacharisthan] 
six  centuries  before  Christ,  is  the  firv 
noticed  by  the  Pooranas.  About  the  sanu 
period  a  grand  irruption  of  the  same  raoai 
conquered  Asia  Minor  and  eventually  Scandi; 
nayia,  and  not  long  after  the  Asi  and  Tachaij 
overturned  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  Tli^ 
Romans  felt  the  power  of  the  Asi,  the  Call 
and  Cimbi'i  from  the  Baltic  shore.  Colond 
Tod  supposes  the  Asi  and  Tachari  to  be  th 
Aswa  and  Takshac  or  Toorshka  races  of  tfai 
Pooranas  of  Saca-dwipa ;  the  Dahae  to  be  ili^ 
Dahya,  one  of  the  36  royal  Rajput  tribe^ 
now  extinct,  and  he  supposes  these  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Baldeva  and  Yudishtra,  r» 
turned  under  difierent  appellations.  The 
country  on  the  east  is  still  occupied  by  thi 
Turkoman  race.  Scythians  had  their  fini 
abodes  on  the  A  raxes.  According  to  Deo- 
dorus,  (Book  ii)  their  origin  was  from  a  vir^ 
gin  born  of  the  earth,  (Ella)  of  the  shape 
of  a  woman-  from  the  waist  upwards  an4 
below  a  serpent,  (symbol  of  BudJha  o^ 
Ella.)  Jupiter  had  a  son  by  her,  naxnei 
Scythes,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  natioiu 
Scythes  had  two  sons,  Palas  aud  Nagai 
(the  shepherd  and  snake-races  of  the  Tartar 
genealogy),  who  were  celebrated  for  their 
great  actions,  and  divided  the  counti^ies,  iho 
nations  being  called  after  them  the  Palitns 
(Pali)  and  Nagians.  They  led  their  forces  as 
far  as  the  Nile  in  Egypt  and  subdued  maay 
nations.  They  enlarged  the  empire  of  the  Scy* 
tliians  and  as  far  as  the  eastern  ocean  and 
to  the  Caspian  and  lake  Mo3otis.  They  oventui 
Assyria  and  Media,  overturning  the  empire 
and  transplanting  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Araxes  under  the  name  of  Sauix)matiaDS. 
The  Scythians  had  many  kings,  from  whom 
sprung  the  Sacans  (Sacae),  the  Massagets 
(Gete  or  Jit)  the  Ari-aspians  (Aswa  of  Aria) 
and  many  other  races.  They  oven'au  As- 
syria and  Media,  overturning  the  empire^ 
and  transplanting  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Araxes'  under  the  name  of  Sauro-Ma- 
tians.  Those  tribes  who  inhabited,  at 
a  later  period,  that  great  tract  of 
countiy  which  lies  between  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes,  received  from  the  ancienta 
the  general  name  of  Scythians,  and  are  now 
known  to  Europeans  under  that  of  Tartan. 
Though  this  countiy  has  been  subject  to  t 
succession  of  warlike  tribes,  these  have  pro- 
bably all  been  derived  from  one  stock  :  for 
though   known  under    many    names,  their 
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Mis  and  ehanicler  have  always  be^n  the 
WK.  The  Scylhians  of  the  Greeks  differ  in 
■0  eseuCial  degree  from  the  Tartars  of 
sodern  history.  Before  the  time  of  Alex- 
nler,  Tnosozania  was  inhabited  by  a  nation 
iiowii  by  the  generic  name  of  Saca :  and  the 
6ela  and  Massa^ta  were  powerful  tnbes  of 
Aai  oatioQ.  The  appellation  given  in  the 
hisloiy  of  ancient  Persia  to  the  couutrv 
between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  is  Turnn ; 
Vat  oriental  authors  give  us  no  names  of 
pvticuiar  tribes  at  this  period  of  their  his- 
IQ17:  and  all  those  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
iMaite  of  Tarao,  to  the  east  and  north-east, 
;«ere  considered  as  be]ongiu{»  to  Chiu  and 
[Altai:  which  countries  may  be  generally 
iBdetstood  to  det^ignate  that  large  tract 
vbieh  is  known  iu  modern  geography  as 
Cbioese  Tartary.  We  iearu  from  every  liis- 
Iny,  that  from  the  most  early  ages  to  the 
JRcsenty  the  nomades  or  pastoral  tribes  of 
;  tftts  region  have  been  continually  changing  : 
jthejhave,  in  their  turn,  subdued  others,  and 
I  ken  conqaered  themselves.  We  find  them 
naetimes  improving  and  extending  their 
faiioioos :  and  at  others,  compelled  to  leave 
ieir  pasture  landd  to  tiio  occupation  of  fiercer 
lad  more  nomeroas  hordes  of  barbarians  ;  and 
rfaioiiig  as  they  proceeded  into  the  fertile 
pkinsof  Southern  Asia,  or  of  Europe,  part 
rf  a  great  tide  of  violence  and  of  rapine. 
I  &e  progress  of  the  Tartar  hordes  is  finely 
facribed  in  Scripture.  £zekie],  when  prophe- 
I  ^iog  of  Gog  and  his  people,  says  : — "  Thou 
!  tUtaaceod,  and  come  like  a  storm  ;  thou  shall 
^  lifceadoud  to  cover  the  land  ;  thou,  and  ail 
%  bands,  and  many  people,  with  thee.  And 
^  shall  say,  I  will  go  np  to  the  land  of  un- 
billed villages  ;  I  will  go  to  them  that  are  at 
^  that  dwell  safely,  all  of  them  dwelling 
'wwot  walls,  and  having  neither  bars  nor 
gittt.  And  thou  shalt  come  from  thy  place, 
<*t  of  the  north  parts,  tliou,  and  many 
people  with  thee,  all  of  them  riding  upon 
«*w,  a  great  company,  and  a  mighty  ai*my.'* 

Scythia  was  a  term  in  use  by  the  an- 
cientaofa  very  indefinite  character,  but  it 
WM  generally  understood  to  mean  the  terri- 
^*»8  occupied  by  the  resident,  but  generally 
the  nomadic  tribes  who  roamed  over  the 
i^ODs  from  the  north  of  the  Black  and  Cas- 
^  Seas,  eastwards  into  the  counti'ies  now 
™^  as  Mongolia  and  Tartary,  Ancient 
^^'^''^peaa  literature  further  distinguishes 
Scythians  into  those  of  Europe  and  those  of 
^ ;  the  former  are  supposed  to  have  oc- 
^pied  the  country  from  the  Danube  to  the 
l^wes  of  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper  in 
ne  neighbourhood  of  the  Don  and  along  the 
;  ^*hem  shores  of  the  Bhick  Sea.    The  por- 

<Wtt  between  the  Danube  and  the  city  of  Car- 
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cinitis  was  called  Old  Scythia  ;  and  the  pen- 
insula (Taurida)  to  the  Borysthenes  was  called 
Little  Scythia:  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
Little  Scythia  included  the  countiy  as  far  as 
the  Danube  previously  occupied  by  the  Thra- 
cians.  These  European  Scythi  seem  to  have 
been  colonists  from  Asia.  The  Asiatic  Scy- 
thsB  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  Turkoman,  Tartar  and  Mongol 
i*aces  now  occupying  the  regions  in  Central 
Asia  extending  from  the  Caspian  aiid  Aral 
Seas,  eastwards  into  China.  The  Scythian 
races  repeatedly  emerged  from  their  Asiatic 
plains  in  great  masses,  conquering  to  the  east 
the  west  and  south,  and  the  Mautchu  Tartar 
now  rules  in  China,  the  Turk  from  Constan- 
tinople to  the  shores  of  the  Pcraian  Gulf  and 
to  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and,  after  repeated 
inroads  into  the  East  Indies,  along  the  Indus 
and  Gauges  rivers,  the  descendants  of  Timur, 
a  Scythian,  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury held  nearly  all  the  countries  now  known 
as  British  India.  For  about  1,000  years,  from 
B.  c.  700  to  iL.  D.  300,  a  succession  of  Scy* 
thian  tribes,  belonging  apparently  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Uralian  tribes  of  Russia,  and 
Fins,  Laps  and  Hungarians  of  Europe,  burst 
in  from  the  Jaxartes  and  swept  over  all  the 
western  portion  of  the  Continent  of  Asia, 
extending  to  India  in  one  direction,  and  to 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  in  another.  No  doubt 
these  left  their  impress,  but  except  perhaps 
among  the  Brahui  Baluch  no  traces  of  them 
in  India  can  be  seen.  Farghana,  the  native 
territory  of  the  father  of  Baber,  lies  on  both 
sidesof  the  Jaxartes,  and  is  a  portion  of  ancient 
Scythia.  The  manners  of  the  Scythse  describ- 
ed by  Herodotus  are  found  still  to  exist 
amoqgst  their  descendants  :  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers at  the  wife's  door  is  a  signal  well  un- 
derstood by  all  Eimak  husbands.  The  Scy- 
thian kings  of  Bactria  followed  the  Gi*eek 
kings,  in  adopting  their  forms  of  money.  They 
coined  similar  pieces  with  superscriptions 
similar,  and  in  the  same  languages,  but 
inscribed  on  tlmm  their  own  names  and 
titles,  and  varied  the  emblems  and  devices. 
Manes,  b.  c.  135,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Scythian,  the  head  of  one  of  the  tribes  that 
broke  into  Bactria  between  150  to  140  b.  c.^ 
and  he  seems  to  have  held  communication 
with  Azes.  On  the  obverse,  his  coin  containa 
the  king  with  a  trident,  a  Tartar  war  weapon, 
setting  his  foot  on  a  prostrate  enemy. 

Azes,  b.  c.  130,  the  greatest  of  Scythian 
kings,  on  whose  coins  are  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, with  plain,  distinct  Greek  characterF, 
BA21AEQ2  BA21AEQN  MEfAAOY  ilZOY, 
in  Arian,  Maharajasa  Raja  Rajasa  Madatasa 
Ayasa.  The  figures  on  tLe  coins  are  various. 
Professor  Wilson  thinks  he  was  an  Indian 
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baddhiBt  king,  about  50  b.  c.  Professor 
Lassen  regards  him  as'  a  Sacian  Scythian,  who 
conquered  the  Kabul  valley  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Mithridates,  and  finally  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  Menander  and  Heimteus. 
in  about  120  b.  c.  He  considers  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Azilises. 

Sir  H.  Elliot  states  (p.  408)  that  Scythian 
barbarians  from  Sind  expelled  the  Gehlotes 
from  Balabhipura  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Yuetchi  established  them- 
selves on  the  Indus  at  the  same  time.  The 
Abteletc  or  Ephthalites  or  White  Huns,  accord- 
ing to  Cosmas,  ruled  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
in  his  time,  and  the  Suh  dynasty  were  ruliug 
in  Saurashtra. 

Among  the  many  swarms  that  came  from  the 
cold  regions  of  Scythia,  the  Turks,  says  Tin- 
dal,  (p.  vl,)  were  not  the  least  noted,  as  the  Per- 
sian annalists  abundantly  testify,  as  well  as  the 
famous  author  of  the  Othraan  Annals,  Taj-ut- 
tuarich  Saadi  effendi,  and  what  seems  to  be 
inserted  from  him  in  the  Lexicon-Persico-Tur- 
cicum  NiamatuUah  to  explain  the  word  Turk, 
where  it  is  said,  "  by  this  name  are  called  the 
inhabitants  of  Chata  or  Chuten,  (Kitahia  or 
Great  Tartary)  who  inhabit  the  Kapchac 
plains.  And  because  all  of  them  have  fair 
faces  and  black  eyes  and  eyebrows,  therefore 
the  Persian  poets  call  Lovers  and  Gallants,  by 
comparison,  Turks."  But  this  name  of  Kap- 
chac, peculiar  to  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  was, 
after  Jenghiz-k ban's  expedition,  given  by  the 
Persians  to  the  whole  nation  of  Scythians, 
their  conquerors,  as  appears  by  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Persian  writers.  Thus,  the 
poet  Saadi,  in  the  preface  of  his  Gulis- 
tan  or  Rosary,  ascribes  the  cause  of  his  leav- 
ing his  country  Chorasan  to  this  effect.  Since, 
therefore,  it  is  manifest,  the  name  of  the 
Turks  was  known  to  all  Asia  long  before 
Othman,  and  chiefly  attributed  to  the  Scythian 
tribes  that  followed  Jeughiz-khan,  and  were 
dispersed  over  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  it 
remains  to  show  how  this  name  came  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Othmanidse.  Soliman, 
father  of  the  Othman  race,  prince  of  Nera, 
treading  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Jenghiz- 
khan,  came  forth  from  his  country  with  fifty 
thousand  followers,  the  flower  of  the  Scythian 
youth,  and  overran  not  only  the  neighbouring 
regions,  but  all  Azerbejan  and  Syria,  as  far 
as  Aleppo.  When  the  news  of  these  con- 
quests was  brought  to  the  Persian  Court, 
immediately  the  name  Turk  common  to  the 
Jenghiz-khan  Scythians,  was  given  also  to  this 
army.  Soliman,  prince  of  Nera,  is  by  all  the 
historians  of  his  nation,  and  also  by  the  more 
accurate  christian  writers,  affirmed  to  bo  fore- 
father of  the  Turkish  emperors.  Soliman 
was  of  the  noblest  Oguziau  family  among  the 
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Scyihians,  and  head  of  a  horde  or  tribe  of 
Tartars  near  the  Caspian  Sea.     By  these,  as 
well  as  by  the  neighbouring  people,  Soli- 
man was   proclaimed  by  the  title  of  siudi. 
The  admission  of  a  body  of  Scythians    into 
the  Kshetiya  class,   is  asserted   by   Colonel 
Tod,  and  in  part  acceded  to  by  a  very   able 
writer  in  the    ^*  Oriental  Magazine.**      The 
union  must  have  taken  place  within  a  oentary 
or    two    before     the    christian    era,    or     at 
some  later  period.     This  is   the  supposition 
on  which  Colonel  Tod  has   gone  in  some 
places.    That  there  were  Scythian  irruptions 
into  India  before  those  of  the  Moguls  under 
Chengiz   Khan,    is    so    probable,    that    the 
slightest  evidence  would  induce  us  to  believe 
tliem    to   have   occurred  ;    and  we  majr  be 
satisfied  with  the  proofs  afforded  us  tliat  some 
of  the  Rajputs  certainly    did    come  from  the 
west  of  the  Indus.     In   support   of  this,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  religion  and  man- 
ners of  the    Rajputs    resemble  those  of  the 
Scythians.     The  names  of  the  Rajput   tribea 
are  Scythian.    There  were,  by  ancient  aatho- 
rities,   Indo-Scythians    on   the  Lower  Indus 
in  the  second  centuiy.     There  were  White 
Huns  in  Upper  India  in  the  sixth  century,  in 
the  time  of  Cosmas  Indico    Pleustes.      De 
Guignes    mentions,  on    Chinese  authorities 
the  conquest  of  the  country    on  the  Indus 
by  a  body  of  Yu-^hi   or  GretflR,  and   there 
are  still  Jit  on  both  sides  of  that  river.     Oa 
the    other  hand,    the    great  tribe    of  Yadn, 
which  is  the  principal,  perhaps  the  only  one, 
which  came  (torn  beyond  the  Indus,  is   the 
tribe  of  Crishna,  and  of  the  purest  hindoo 
descent.     There  is  a  story  of  their  having 
crossed  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  after  the 
death   of  Crishna.    If  the  religion  and  man- 
ners  of  the  Rajputs  resemble  those  of   the 
Scythians,  they   incomparably  more  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  hindoo.     Their   lan- 
guage  also  is    hindoo,  without  a   Scythian 
word  (as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained).  The 
Scythian  is  short,  square-built^  and  sinewy, 
with  a   broad   face,  high  cheek  bones,   and 
long  narrow  eyes,  the  outer  angles  of  which 
point  upwards.     His  home  is  a  tent,  his  oc* 
cupation,  pasturage,  his  ibod,  flesh,  cheese^ 
and    other    productions  of   his    flocks,    his 
dress  is  of   skins   or  wool ;   his  habits  are 
active,   hardy,  roving,  and    restless.      The 
Rajput,  again,  is  tall,  comely,  loosely-built* 
when  not  excited,  languid  and  lazy.     He  is 
lodged  in  a  house,  and  clad  in  thin,  showy, 
fluttering  garments,  he  lives  on  grain,  is  de* 
voted  to  the  possession  of  land,  never  moves 
but  from  necessity,  and,  though  often  in  or 
near  the  desert,  he  never  engages  in  the  care 
of  flocks  and  herds,  which  is  left  to  inferior 
classes.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Scytfaic 
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pfiCB  enumerated  eight  races  with  the  epi- 
Ibet  of  royal,  and  Sti'aho  mentious  one  of  the 
'Idwiof  the  Thjssageia  as  boosting  the  title 
ii.  The  Kaj puts  asseii.  that  iu  ancient 
they  only  enanierated  eight  royal  sac'- 
or  branches,  viz^  sarya,  soma,  hya  or 
(qu.  Asi  ?)  nima,  and  the  four  tribes 
Agniyaasa,  viz.,  pramara,  purihara,  solan- 
ifUkd  diohan.  Abulgazi  states  that  tlie 
^artirs  or  Scythians  were  divided  into  six 
families.  The  Rajputs  have  maintained 
ideas  originally  brought  from  the  Oxus. 
cootnsted  physical  appearance  of  the  res- 
ive  races  will  decide  this  question.  The 
iaesof  Bajputanah  ai-e  dark,  diminutive, 
pd  iU-&Toared  ;  the  Agniculas  are  of  good 
Mare,  and  fair,  with  prominent  features, 
Htttiioie  of  the  Parthian  kings.  The  ideas 
Viach  pervade  their  inartial  poetry  are  such 
were  held  by  the  Scythian  in  distant  ages, 
which  even  brahminism  has  failed  to 
;  while  the  tumuli,  containing  ashes 
yd  vmB,  discovered  thi'oughout  India,  espe- 
IJaUy  in  the  south  about  Gowalcoond,  where 
Chohans  held  sway,  indicate  the  nomadic 
ior  of  the  north  aa  the  proselyte  of 
«t  Aboo.  Colonel  Tod  derives  Scythes 
Sacatai,  ' Saca-dwipa,'  and  'es'  'Lord' ; 
of  Sacatia  or  Scy thia.  Affinities  in  per- 
CQsiomsand  languages,  connect  ancient 
|Uia  with  the  Scythic  races  and,  the  southern 
kaodary  of  the  latter  has  immemorially  ap- 
Iniehed  the  upper  basin  of  the  Indus,  and  has 
fRMed  it  more  than  once  since  India  was 

SAnaaized :  it  may  be  further  assumed  as  pro- 
Ule  that  the  latest  great  Indian  formation, 
[fiiar  to  the  ultra-Indian  and    Arian,  was 
I  ficjthic,  that  the  Scythic  area  included  India, 
rtUttogh  the  race  was    then    modified  by 
^  aAen,  and  that  the  eastern  migration  of  the 
{  •Anifii  broke  the  continuity  of  the  Scythic 
I  ^■^andisoUited  the  southern  section  before 
I  ^  U  eompletely    transformed   the    olden 
!>&&  race.     The   Bajpats,  according  to 
^^^knel  Tod,  are  Scythians,  having  a  common 
^a  with  the  tribes  of  early  Europe. 

The  Scythians  worshipped  an  iron  scimitar 
^  i  tjmbol  of  Mars  ;  to  this  scimitar  they 
Ared  more  sacrifices  than  to  the  rest  of  their 
I  pMJii  and  brought  yearly  sacrifices  of  cattle 
^  ^hoTflea.    In  the  Saga  many  of  the  swords 
!  «^  special  names,  and  are  treated  with  th6 
I  P'Biteet  respect.    The  North  American  Indi- 
tti  are  aapposed  to  be  derived  from  Scythians, 
ih  earliest  existing  accounts  of  the  Scythian 
PH^ple  describe  them  as  rude  and  unletter- 
ed, liriag  in  varioas  independent  tribes,  as 
KA  muted  into  one   nation,  and  perfectly 
naeqoaiated  witti  the  learning  and  arts  of 
^pwd  society.     Herodotus    characterises 
ttaSeythians  aa  the  moat  ignorant  of  men, 
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and  every  subsequent  description    of    them 
fully  confirms  this. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  original 
seat  of  the  Finnic  tribes  was  iu  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, and  their  languages  have  been  therefore 
called  Uralic.  From  this  centre  they  spread 
cast  and  west ;  and  southward  iu  ancient 
tiroes,  even  to  the  Black  Sea,  where  Finnic 
tribes,  together  with  Mongolic  and  Turkic, 
were  probably  known  to  tlie  Greeks  under 
the  comprehensive  ^nd  convenient  name  of 
Scythians*  As  we  possess  no  literary  docu- 
ments of  nomadic  nations,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  even  where  Greek  writers  have  preserved 
their  barbarous  names,  to  what  branch  of  the 
vast  Turanian  family  they  belonged.  On  the 
evidence  of  language,  the  Finnic  stock  is 
divided  into  four  branches,  the  Chudic,  Bul- 
garic,  Permic,  and  Ugric. 

The  Chudic  branch  comprises  the  Finnic 
of  the  Baltic  coasts.  The  name  is.  derived 
from  Chud  (Tchud)  originally  applied  by  the 
Russians  to  the  Finnic  nations  in  the  north- 
west of  Russia.  Afterwards  it  took  a  more 
general  sense,  and  was  used  almost  synonym- 
ously with  Scythian  for  all  the  tribes  of  Centi-al 
and  Northern  Asia.  The  Finns,  properly  so 
called,  eras  they  call  themselves  Suomalainen, 
t.  6.,  inhabitants  of  fens,  are  settled  in  the 
provinces  of  Finland  (formerly  belonging  to 
Sweden,  but  since  1809  annexed  to  Russia), 
and  in  pai'ts  of  the  governments  of  Archangel 
an(f  Olonetz.  Their  number  is  stated  at 
1,521,615.  The  Finns  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  their  whole  ikmily,  and  are,  the 
Magyars  excepted,  the  only  Finnic  race  that 
can  claim  a  station  among  the  civilised  and 
civilising  nations  of  the  world.  Karelian 
and  Tavastian  are  dialectical  varieties  of 
Finnish.  The  £sth  or  Esthonians,  neigh- 
bour to  the  Finn,  speak  a  language 
closely  allied  to  the  Finnish.  It  is  divided 
into  the  dialects  of  Dorpat  (in  Livonia) 
and  Reval.  Except  some  popular  songs 
it  is  almost  without  literatui'e.  Esthonia, 
together  with  Livonia  and  Eurland,  forms 
the  three  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  The 
population  on  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  is  mostly  Esthonian.  In  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  Esthonian  is  hardly  under- 
stood and  never  spoken.  Besides  the  Finn 
and  Esthonian,  the  Livonian  and  the  Lapp 
must  be  reckoned  also  amongst  the  same 
family.  Their  number,  however,  is  small. 
The  population  of  Livonia  consists  chiefly  of 
Estlis,  Letts,  Russians,  and  Germans.  The 
number  of  Livonians  speaking  their  own 
dialect  is  not  more  than  5,000.  The  Lapp, 
or  Laplanders,  inhabit  the  most  northern  part 
of  Europe.  They  belong  to  Sweden  and 
Russia.   Their  number  is  estimated  at  28jOOO 
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Their  language  has  lately  attracted  much 
attention,  aud  CAstren's  travels  give  a  desortp- 
tioQ  of  their  manners  most  interesting  from  its 
simplicity  and  faithfulness.  The  Bulgaric 
branch  comprises  the  Tcheremissians  and 
Mordvinians,  scattered  in  disconnected  colo- 
•nies  along  tlie  Volga,  and  surrounded  by 
Russian  and  Tartaric  dialects.  The  general 
name  given  to  these  tribes,  Bulgaric,  is 
not  borrowed  from  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danul^e  ; 
Bulgaria,  on  the  contrarys  received  its  name 


(replacing  Moesia)  from  the  Finnic  armies    Cunningham    (p.  37)    mentions  that  Asoka 


by  whom  it  was  conquered  in  the  seventh 
century.  Bulgarian  tribes  advanced  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Don,  and  after  remaining  for  a 
time  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Avars  on 
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speech.  A  few,  such  as  Japanese,  the  Ian- 
guage  of  Korea,  of  tlie  Koriakes,  the  Kara- 
chadales,  and  the  numerous  dialects  of  the 
Caucasus,  &c.,  remain  unciassed  ;  but  in 
them  also  some  traces  of  a  common  ori^iQ 
with  the  Turanian  languages  have,  it  is  pro- 
bable, survived,  and  await  the  discovery  of 
philological  research.  Scytliiaus  made  a 
great  inroad  into  Southern  Asia,  b.  c.  633, 
and  signs  of  their  dominion  in  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  arc  still  to   be  seen.     €rener&l 


dispatched  missionaries  to  the  most  dis- 
tant  parts  of  his  empire  for  the  propagatioo 
of  buddhism.  Alasadda,  or  Alexandria  ad 
Caucasum,  the  capital  of  the  Yona,  or  Greek 


the  Don  and  Dneiper,  they  advanced  to  the    country,  is  recorded  as  one  of  these  distant 


Danube  in  635,  and  founded  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom.  The  third,  or  Pormic  branch,  com- 
prises the  idioms  of  the  Votiakes,  the  Sirianes, 
and  the  Permians,  three  dialects  of  one  lan- 
guage. Perm  was  the  ancient  name  for  the 
country  between  61*  76'  E.  long.,  and  55*  55' 
N .  lat.  The  Permic  tribes  were  driven  west- 
ward by  their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Voguls, 
and  thus  pressed  upon  tneir  western  neigh- 
bours, the  Bulgar  of  the  Volga.  The  Vostiakes 
are  found  between  the  rivers  Vyatka  and 
Kama.  Northwards  follow  the  Sirianes,  in- 
habiting the  countiy  on  the  Upper  Kama, 
while  the  eastern  portion  is  held  by  the  Per- 


places ;  and  as  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen 
Thsang  notices  several  stupas  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  work  of  Asoka,  we  have  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  Indian  occupa- 
tion of  the  Kabul  valley  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  before  Christ.  The  com- 
pleteness of  this  occupation  is  well  shown  by 
the  use  of  the  Indian  language  on  the  coins 
of  the  Bactrian  Greeks  and  Indo-Scythiansi 
down  to  A.  D.  1 00,  or  perhaps  even  later  ;  and 
although  it  is  lost  for  the  next  two  or  three 
centuries,  it  again  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  coins  of  the  Abtelite,  or  White  Hun  of 
the  sixth  century.    During  the  whole  of  the 


mians.    These  are  surrounded  on  the  south  by   tenth  ceniuiT^  the  Kabul  valley  was  held  by  a 


the  Tartars  of  Orenburg  and  the  Bashkir  ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Samoyedes,  and  on  the  cast 
by  Voguls,  who  pressed  on  them  from  the 
Ural.     These   Voguls,  together  with  Hun- 
garians and  Ostiakes,  form  the  fourth  and 
last  branch  of  the  Finnic  family,  the  Ugric. 
It  was  in  462,  after  the  dismemberment  of 
Attila's  Hunnic  empire  that  these  Ugric  tril)es 
approached  Europe.     They  were  then  called 
Onagur,   Saragur,    and  Urog ;  and   in  later 
times  they  occur  in  Russian  chronicles  as 
Ugry.    They  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Hun- 
garians, and  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Uigur,  an  ancient  Turkic  tribe  mentioned 
before.    There  have  now  been  mentioned  the 
four  chief  classes  of  the  Turanian  family,  the 
Tungusic,   Mongolic,    Turkic,   and    Finnic. 
The  Tungusic  branch   stands    the    lowest. 
These  four  classes,  together  with  the  Samo- 
yedic,    constitute    the    northern     or    Ui*al- 
Altaic  division  of  the  Turanian  family.     The 
southern  division  consists  of  the  Tamulic,  the 
Gangetic  (Trans-Himalayan  and  Sub-Hima- 
layan), the  Lohitic,  the  Taic,  and  the  Malaic 
classes.     These  two  divisions  comprehend 
very  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Asia,  with 
the  exception  of  Chinese,  which,  together 
with  its  neighbouring  dialects,  forms  the  only 
representative    of  radical    or    monosyllabic 
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dynasty  of  brahmans,  whose  power  was  not 
finally  extinguished  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazui.    Kophes  is  a 
name  as  old   as  the   time  of  the  Vedas,  in 
which  the  Kubha  river  is  mentioned  as  an 
affluent  of  the   Indus  ;    and   as  it  is  not  an 
Arian  word,  General  Cunningham  infers  that 
the  name  must  have  been  applied  to  the  Kabul 
river  before  the  Arian  occupation,  or,  at  least, 
as   early  as  b.   c.    2500.     In    the  classical 
writers    we  find   the  Khoes,   Kophes,   and 
Khoaspes  rivers,  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and 
at  the  present  day  we  have  the  Kunar,  the 
Kurah  and  the  Gomal  rivers  to  the  west,  and 
the  Kunihar  river  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  all 
of  which  are  derived  from  the  Scythian  ko, 
"  water."     Ku  h  the  guttural  foi-m  of  the 
Assyrian  hu  in  Euphrates  and  Eulieus,  and  of 
the  Turki  su  and  the  .Tibetan  chu,  all   of 
which  mean  water  or  river.     The  district  of 
Kophene  must,  therefore,   have  received  its 
name  from  the  river  which  flowed  through  it» 
like    as  Sindh    from   the  Sindhu  or   Indus ; 
Margiana  from  the  Margns,  Ana  from  the 
Arius,  Arachosia  from  the  Arachotus,   and 
others.    It  is  not  mentioned  by  Alexander's 
historians,  although  the  river  Kophes  is  notic- 
ed by  all  of  them. 
Chatfield  says  (p.   183)  the    Scyihians, 
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kmtn  more   parties larlj  by  the  name  of 

Bma,  infected    the    PersiaDS     with     their 

ttpioioas  coDcerning  an  immortality   to   be 

pntwtd  from  vegetables.     AH  the  eastern 

aftCioDs  eagerly  adopted   it,   and    thence   it 

fiaTell«d  into  Europe.     The  ingenuity  of  the 

'greeks  displayed  it  in  the  ambrosia  of  their 

^coda.      Tbe  Magi   in    the     shrub,   called 

Bom  ;  the  Arabians  in  their  elixir's  magical 

ttodies,  and  their  talismans  ;    the    modern 

4Miid<»s  of  Europe,   in    their    frivolous  re- 

es  after  grand  specifics,  alchemy,  and 

efficacy  of  plants  and  minerals. 

Ooseley  remarks  (pp.  86-88)  that  the  Scy- 

"^Hdaos  often  sacrificed  men  to  their  deity,  and 

ykt  sword,  on  which  they  threw  the  victim's 

Uood ;  and  with   blood  also  they  profusely 

I  ipinkled  or  completely  varnished  the  trunks 

'«f  their  sacred  trees. 

Aocording  to  Eolus,  the  Scythians  dwelt 
IfiOO  years  in  the  country  of  their  origin. 
9hej  then  emigrated  towards  the  south,  and 
g  peopled  the  regions  comprised  between 
Sgeind  (Indus)  and  the  ocean,  and   the 
Seth-gris  (the  Tigris)  in  293  rings,  or  years, 
crossed   the  Teth-gris,  arrived  at  the 
idg-ris  (Euphrates),  occupied  the  Tath- 
l  (the  Jews  Hiddekel),  and  spread  beyond 
Aflreidg-ris  all  over  the  earth,  maintain- 
nnder  their  sway  the   several  nations  of 
globe  during  the  space  of  1809  years. 
I^e   Chronicles    of  Eolus,  written    in  a 
tfaian  dialect  (Phoenician    according    to 
Connor)    gives   historical  descriptions   of 
events  that  occurred  during  the   1,304 
which  preceded  the  establishing  of  the 
hian  empire. 
Tbe  tribes    that    lived    on     the   *  banks 
rf  the  Indus   were  called   Indo-Scythians, 
ttid  tboee    from    the  confines    of   Europe, 
"Celto-Scythians.       Mr.     Hodgson     was    of 
^^ion  that  all  the  aborigines   of  India  are 
Northmen  of  the  Scythic  stem,  and  he  con- 
•McTB  this  view  to  be  justly  inferable  from 
^heir  physical    characteristics.     He  thinks, 
■owerer,  that  very  careful  investigation  will 
tfcne  enable  us  to  decide  whether  they  owe 
*heir  confessedly  scythic    physiognomy    to 
te  Tangus,  the  Mongol  or  the  Turk  branch 
•f  the  Tartars  or  Scythians,   and   whether 
^  immigrated  from  beyond  the  Himalayas 
Atone  period  and  at  one  point  or  at  several 
p^ods  and  at  as  many  points.     Members  of 
^  stock,  he  continues  are  found  from  their 
anginal  seats  on  the  north  of  the  Himalaya 
MBthwards  to  the  seas,  and  between  Gilgit 
vid  Cbittagong  there  are  a  hundred  passes 
^^  the  Himalaya  and  its   south   eastern 
■•^itinnation  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through 
rtidi  they  may  have  migrated  ages  upon 
^  before  the  dawn  of  legend  and  of  ehro- 
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nicle.     In  every  extensive  jungly  or  hilly 
tract  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India 
there  exist  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  in  a  state  not  materially  different  from 
that  of  the  Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus, 
and  he  adds  that  these  primitive  races  are 
the  ancient  heritors  of  the  whole  soil,  from 
all  the  rich  and  open  parts  of  which  they 
were  expelled  by  the  hindoos.     It  might  be 
deemed  folly,  says  Colonel  Tod,  (Vol.  i,  p. 
692,)  to    trace   the  rites    and  superstitions 
of  so  remote  an  age  and  nation  to  Central 
Asia  ;   but  when   we  find  the    superstitions 
of  the  Indo-Scythic  Gete  prevailing  within 
the  Indus,  in  Dacia,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  we  may  assume  their  common  origin  ; 
for  although  the  worship  of  arms  has  pre- 
vailed among  all  warlike  tribes,  there  is  a 
peculiar  respect  paid  to  the  sword  amongst 
the  Getic  races.    The  Greeks  and  Romans 
paid  devotion  to   their  arms,  and  swore  by 
them.   The  Greeks  brought  their  habits  from 
ancient  Thrace,  where  the  custom  existed  of 
presenting,  as  the  greatest  gift,  that  peculiar 
kind    called   acinaces,  which    we   dare  not 
doubt,   comes    from    the    Indo-Scythic    or 
Sanscrit.     When   Xenophon,  on  his  retreat, 
reached  the  country  of  Seuthes,  he  agreed  to 
attach  his  corps  to  the  service  of  the  Thracian. 
His  officei*s  on  introduction,  in  the  true  ori- 
ental style,  presented  their  nuzzurs,  or  gifts 
of  homage,  excepting  Xenophon,  who,  deem- 
ing himself  too  exalted  to  make  the  com- 
mon offering,  presented  his  sword,  probably 
only  to  be  touched  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices  being  accepted.    Up  to  the  present 
day,  the   soldier  races  of  India,   on    their- 
presentation  to   a  superior,   present  to  him 
their  swords,  and  in  being  dismissed  from  the 
reception,   a    drop  of  essence  of    roses  is 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  half-drawn  blade.    The 
most  powerful  oath  of  the  Bajput,  next  to  his 
sovereign's  throne  (gadi  ca  an),  is  by  his  arms, 
ya  sil  ca  an,  *  by  this  weapon  !'  as,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  sword,  he  puts  his  hand  on  his 
dagger,  never  absent  from  his  girdle.     Dhal, 
turwar  ca  an,  *  by  my  sword  and  shield  !*  The 
shield  is  deemed  the  only  fit  vessel  or  salver  on 
which  to  present  gifts  ;  and,  accordingly,  at  a 
Rajput  court,  shawls,  brocades,  scarfs,  and 
jewels  are  always  spread  before  the  guest  on 
bucklers.    In  the  Runic  "  incantation  of  Her- 
vor,"  daughter  of  Angantyr,  at  the  tomb  of  her 
father,  she  invokes  the  dead  to  deliver  the 
enchanted  branch Tirsing, or  *Hialmar's  bane,' 
which,  according  to  Getic  custom,  was  buri- 
ed in  his  tomb  ;  she  adjures  him  and  his 
brothers  **  by    all  their  arms,  their  shields, 
&c."     It    would  deeply  interest  a  Rajput, 
who  might  deem  it  the  spell  by  which  the 
Khanda  or  sword  of  Hamira,  which  he  annu- 
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ally  worships,  was  obtained.  The  Gothic  in- 
Taders  of  Italy  inaugurated  their  monarch  by 
placing  him  upon  a  shield,  and  elevating  him 
on  their  shoulders  in  the  midst  of  his  aimy. 
Eyvor-sail  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Raj- 
put hero  of  the  Bhatti  tribe,  who  were 
driven  at  an  early  period  from  the  very  heart 
of  Scythia,  and  are  of  Yadu  race.  Tra- 
dition has  hallowed  the  two-edged  sword  or 
khanda  of  Mewar,  by  investing  it  with  an 
origin  as  mysterious  as  **  the  bane  of  Hialmar." 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  enchanted  weapon 
fabricated  by  ViswacaLnna,  with  which  the 
hindoo  Proserpine  girded  the  founder  of  the 
race,  aud  led  him  forth  to  the  conquest  of 
Chetore.  It  remained  the  great  heir-loom  of 
her  princes  till  the  sack  of  Chetore  by  the 
Tatar  Alia,  when  rana  Ursi  and  eleven  of  his 
brave  sons  devoted  themselves  at  the  command 
of  the  guardian  goddess  of  their  race,  aud 
their  capital  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
invader,  the  last  scion  of  Bappa  became  a 
fugitive  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  west. 

In  Yedic  times,  along  the  western  coast  of 
Hindustan  dwelt,  also,  other  races,  different 
alike  from  the  Scythic  tribes  and  from  the 
Arians  of  the  Vedas — earlier  colonizers  or 
emigrants,  most  probably  from  Assyria  and 
the  west — who  had  a  civilization  of  their  own 
and  '^  iron-built  cities,"  and  with  whom  the 
Pharaohs  and  Solomon  and  Hiram  and  the 
Cushite  Arabs  of  Yemen  carried  on  a  lucrative 
ti'ade  by  sea.  This  people  extended  gradually 
down  the  coast  to  Cape  Comorin,  crossed 
over  to  Ceylon,  and  crept  up  to  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  till  stopped  by  the  Godaveri 
and  Mahanadi.  All  the  Bengal  Presidency 
and  Central  India  was  at  that  time  thinly 
inhabited  by  a  Tartar,  Sakyan,  or  Mongol 
race,  coming  down  from  Tibet  and  Nepal. 
But  so  sparse  was  the  population  whom  the 
Arians  encountei'ed  that  in  the  Vedas,  Agni 
is  represented  as  "  the  general"  of  Nahusha, 
the  first  settler,  that  is,  they  cleared  the 
ground  by  burning  the  forests,  and  some  fine 
descriptions  are  given  of  the  grandeur  and 
terror  of  the  sight. 

The  heir  of  Gengis  Khan  was  chief 
huntsman,  the  highest  office  of  the  state 
amongst  the  Scythic  Tatars  ;  as  Ajanbahu, 
alike  celebrated  in  either  field,  of  war  and 
sport,  was  chief  huntsman  to  the  Chohan, 
emperor  of  Delhi,  whose  bard  enters  minutely 
into  the  subject,  describing  all  the  variety  of 
dogs  of  chase.  In,  his  delight  for  this 
diversion,  the  Rajpoot  evinces  his  Scythic 
propensity.  The  grand  hunts  of  the  last 
Chohan  emperor  Prithi  Raj  often  led  him 
into  warfare,  and  one  of  his  battles  with  the 
Tatars  was  while  engaged  in  field  sports  on 
the  Ravi.    The  Indo-Scythic  race  of  Grecian 
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writers  are  the  Yadu  and  Balica  branches  of 
the  Indu  race,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
ruled  Khorassan  after  the  great  war. 

Nagani-mata,  or  Naguecha,  half-woman, 
half-serpent,  is  represented  as  the  mother 
of  the  Takshak  or  Scythic  race,  and  the 
chief  Mori,  from  whom  Bappa  took  Chetore 
was  of  her  descendants.  There  are  many 
Scythic  rit«s  in  the  house  of  the  rana  of 
Mewar.  Many  of  the  Scythic  tribes  have 
entered  India,  mostly  as  conquerors,  the  Grete^ 
the  Takshak,  the  Asi,  Katti,  Rajpali,  Hun, 
Kamari.  They  seem  to  have  brought  widi 
them  a  worship,  out  of  which  ultimately  the 
budd'hist  religion  was  formed  as  promulgated 
by  Sakya  Muni.  These  Indo-Scythi  also 
brought  with  them  their  northern  custom  of 
using  tribal  designations,  taken  from  the  names 
of  animals,  Varaha,  the  hog,  Numri  or  Liumri 
the  fox  ;  Tal^shak,  the  snake  ;  Langaha,  the 
wolf ;  Cutchwaha  the  tortoise  ;  Aswa  or  Asi 
the  horse;  Seesodya  from  Seesoo  the  hare  <&c., 
and  several  of  them  still  hold  large  possessions 
in  the  western  parts  of  Central  India  aud  in 
Beluchistan.  Some  of  the  Scythians  evesoL 
carried  their  names  into  Europe,  Asi»  was  the 
term  by  which  the  Gete,  Yeut  or  Jut  were 
known,  when  they  invaded  Scandinavia  and 
founded  Yeutland  or  Jutland.  The  Asi  no- 
mades  took  Bactria  from  the  Greeks,  and  Mr. 
Prinsep  considers  them  to  be  Scythians  of 
Azes,  who  overpowered  the  Greek  dynasties 
in  Soghdiana  and  northern  Bacti'ia,  betweea 
140  and  I  30  b.  a 

Mr.  Hodgson,  writing  on  the  northern 
races,  remarks  that  the  great  Scythic  stem 
of  the  human  race  is  divided  into  three 
primary  branches,  the  Tungus,  the  Mongol 
and  the  Turk.  The  first  investigators 
of  this  subject  urgently  insisted  on  the 
radical  diversity  of  these  three  races  ;  but 
the  most  recent  inquirers  are  more  inclined 
to  unitise  them.  Certainly,  he  adds,  there 
is  a  strong  and  obvious  character  of  physical 
(if  not  also  of  lingual)  sameness  throughout 
the  Scythic  race  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  peculiar  character  belongs  also  to  ail  the 
aborigines  of  India,  who  may  be  at  once 
known,  from  the  Cavery  to  the  Alpine  Cosi 
and  Bhagarati  by  tbeir  quasi-scythic  physiog- 
nomy, so  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Caucasiaa 
countenance  of  the  Arians  of  India.  Mr. 
Hodgson  also  suggested,  that  there  would  be 
found  among  the  aborigines  of  India  a  like 
lingual  sameness,  and  that  consequently  veij 
extended  and  very  accurate  investigatioo 
would  alone  suffice  to  test  the  real  nature  and 
import  of  the  double  sameness,  physical  and 
lingual.  That  all  the  aborigiues  of  India 
are  Northmen  of  the  Scythic  stem,  seem* 
ed  to  him    decidedly  and  justly   inferrible 
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Draoi  tbeir  physical   characteristics.     But, 
imnieh  as  that  prodigious  stem  is  every- 
wkn  foand   beyond    the    whole    Dorthern 
mi  Etttern  boundary  of  India,  not  merely 
Aom  Attok  to  the  Brahmaputra,  where  these 
jifers  cat  through  the  Himalaya,  but  also 
Aon  that  point  of  the  latter  river  all  the  way 
lithe  fles ;  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  fami- 
Iv  ghats  or   passes    over    the  Himalaya 
iroDghoBt  its  course  along  the  entire  con- 
fan  of  India  from  Kashmir  to  the  Brahma- 
jhnd,  he  thioks  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
Wj  carefai  and  ample  investigation    will 
tioMeoableu^  to  decide  upon  the  question 
if  tiie  onity  or  diversity  of  the  aborigines  of 
]i£a,  JQ  other  words  to  decide  upon   the 
MtioDs,  whether  they  owe  their  confessed 
fcTthic  physiognomy   to  the   Tung  us,   the 
Voogd  or  the  Turk   branch  of  the  Tartars 
tr  Sejthiaos,  and  whether  they  immigrated 
ioD  hejond  the  Himalaya  (''  the  hive  of  all 
ioDs")  at  one  period  and  at  one  point,  or 
Kvenl  periods  and  at  as  many  points, 
een  Gilgit  and  Chittagong  there  are  100 
over  the  Himalaya  and  its  south-eastern 
tiDaiition  to  the  Bengal  Bay  ;  and  they 
hafe  issued  through  these  passes,  ages 
ages  before  the  dawn  of  legend  and  of 
icie.    Mr.  Hodgson  inclines  to  the   opi- 
that  the  aborigines  of  the  sub-Himalaya, 
&r  east  as  the  Dhansri  of  Assam,  belong 
the  Tibetan  stock,  and  east  of  that  river 
the  Chinese  stock — except  the  Garo  and 
tribes  occupying  that  portion  of  the 
lyiDg  between  Assam  and  Sylhet ;  and 
the  aborigines  of  the  Tarai  and  forest 
the  entire  sub-Himalaya,  inclusive 
^greater  part  of  the  marginal  circuit  of 
fc  Assam  valley,  belong  to  the  Tamulian 
Mod  of  aborigines  of  the  plains  of  India 
•■wally. —  To€rs  Hajasthafiy  Vol,  i,  pp,  58, 
W,  565,  591,  592  ;  ii,  233;  Lubbock's  OH- 
^^Civilyp.  2J7  ;  Burton's  the  city  of 
'j  hamts,  p,  137 ;    Wards    view   of  the 
*  W,  Vol.  i,pp.  12,  30  to  34,  37  ;  Mau- 
I  fp.  19,  26,  27,  28  ;  Muller's  Lectures, 
.33,34,  305-310  ;  ChatfieldTs  Hindoostan, 
*W;  Asiatic  Researches,  Oct,  erf.,  Vols, 
\\pp,  52,  55,  373  ;  Dr.  Buchanan's  Tra- 
in Mysore,  ^e,.  Vol  iii,  p.  253;  Hum- 
t  Researches  in   America,    Eng,  ed., 
•'•  i,  p.  219 ;  Moor's  Hindoo  Pantheon,  p. 
•»  ^f^yoges  des  Indes,  Liv.  iii ;  Ouseley's 
JW/*,  Vol.  i,  pp.  86,  87,  88  ;   Cunning- 
^^'t  Ancient  Geog,   of  India,  pp.  16,   37. 
JW  Aborigines,    Arian,     Baciria,    Hindoo, 
Mhol,  Kattiyawar,  Kedah  or  Quedah,  Kelat, 

Kurmsaq,  Inscriptions,  Sacrifice. 
-  SCYTHO-CELTIC   and^Scytho-druidic, 

E^f».-Rojasthan,  i,  61  ;  ii,  233  ;  Edda. 
^  Cairn. 
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SE,  Hind.,  of  Salt  Bange,  Prosopis  spici- 
gera,  also  Prosopis  stephaniana. 
SEA,  Hind.  Rosa  webbiana. 

SEA. 


Bahr, 

Ping-le, 

Mer, 


Ab. 

BUBM. 

Fr. 
Hind.,  Pbrs. 


Mare,  Lat. 

Mar,  Sp. 

Samandram,  Tam. 

Samudra,  Tel. 

Indian  sea  or  Greeii  sea,  Bahr-ul-Hind,  or 
Bahr-ul-akhzar. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  or  White  Sea,  Bahr-ur- 
Bum  or  Bahr-ul-baiz. 

Black  sea,  or  Euxine  sea,  baln*-us-Sud. 

Persian  sea  or  Blue  sea,  bahr-ul-fars,  Bahr- 
ul-kabud  ;  Bahr-ul-akhzar. 

Red  sea,  Bahr-ul-kulzum,  Bahr-ul-ahmar. 

Caspian  sea,  Bahr-ul-Khazr. 

Dead  Sea  or  sea  of  Lot,  Bahr-i-Lut. 

Sea  flow  and  ebb,  Madd-o-juzr. 

Sea  breeze,  nasim-i-bahr. 

Sea  chart,  kinar-namah. 

Sea  coast,  kinar  ;  sahilah. 

Sea  compass,  kiblah-nooma. 

Sea  ear,  darya  gosh.        , 

Sea  horse,  faras-ul-bahar. 

Sea  port,  bandar. 

Sea  shell,  sadf. 

As  wavelets  dash  upon  a  reef,  theyai'e 
lit  by  what  the  Arabs  call  the  '^  jewels  of  the 
deep."  The  Arab  superstition  is,  that  these 
flashes  of  light  are  jewels  made  to  adorn  the 
necks  and  hair  of  the  mermaids  and  mermen. 
When  removed  from  theii*  native  elements  the 
gems  fade  and  disappear.    Thei*e  is  some  idea 
similar  to  this  among  the  Scotch,  and  other 
northem   people.      The  colour    of  the  sea 
greatly  varies  in  diflerant  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  is   white  in  the   Gulf  of  Guinea,   black 
around  the  Maldives,  vermillion  off  California 
(caused  by  the  red  colour  of  the  infusoria  it 
contains)    and  gi^een  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  the  Arctic  sea  it  undergoes  rapid  tran- 
sitions   from   purity  to  opacity  from   ultra- 
marine to  olive-green,  the  green  colour  being 
caused  by  myriads  of  minute  insects  which 
prey  on  each  other  and  are  a  prey  to  the 
whale.     The  East  African   and  Arab  races 
have,  from   the  most  ancient  times,   sailed 
across  the  seas  that  bound  their  countries  on 
the  east  and  south,  and  have  largely  colonized 
the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  into  the  region  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  Arabian  Sea,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  have  been  the  great  high-ways  through 
which  western  civilization  spread.   The  great 
sea  basins  have  several  subordinate   ethnic 
regions    through    which    successive   foreign 
elements  have  been  introduced  into  the  Archi- 
pelago.    The   principal   one   in   the    North 
Pacific  is  that  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
Japanese,  Luchuan,   Meiakosbima,  Formosa, 
Philippine,  Palos,     Oluthy,  Mai'ianne,    and 
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Bonin  groups.  On  the  S.  E.  it  merges 
in  the  Muro-Polyneeiiin  band  ;  on  the  S. 
W.  it  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  ;  on  the  N.  W.  it  forms  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  China-Corean  basin, 
on  the  N.  it  connects  itself  with  the  basins 
of  the  Japanese  and  Okhotsh  seas,  and 
is  thus  brought  into  direct  ethnic  union  or 
close  connection  with  the  E.  districts  of  M. 
and  N.  Asia.  The  China  sea  unites  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  primitively  with  the  great 
ethnic  region  of  S.  E.  Asia  by  the  districts 
of  the  Hongkiang,  Tonkin,  Mekong  and  Me- 
nam  basins,  and  the  marginal  Chinese  and 
A  nam  districts, — the  Malay  Peninsula,  which 
forms  the  western  bounding  district,  being 
ethnically  a  common  portion  of  the  Archipe- 
lago and  the  continent.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  sea-shore  in  tropical  countries  wait  every 
morning  with  impatience  tlie  coming  of 
the  sea-breeze.  It  usually  sets  in  about 
ten  o'clock.  Then  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
oppressive  morning  is  dissipated,  and  there 
is  a  delightful  freshness  in  the  air  which  seems 
to  give  new  life  to  all  for  their  daily 
labours.  After  sunset  there  is  again  another 
calm.  The  sea-breeze  is  now  done,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  land  breeze  sets  in.  This  al- 
ternation of  the  land  or  sea-breeze,  a  wind 
from  the  sea  by  day  and  from  the  land  by 
night  is  60  regular,  in  intertropical  countries, 
that  it  is  looked  for  by  the  people  with  as 
much  confidence  as  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun.  The  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  climate  of  the  sea-shore  is  mitigated  and 
made  both  refreshing  and  healthful  by  the  al- 
ternation of  those  winds  which  invariably 
come  from  the  coolest  place — the  sea,  which 
is  the  cooler  by  day,  and  the  land,  which  id  the 
cooler  by  night.  About  ten  in  the  morning 
the  heat  of  the  sun  has  played  upon  the  land 
with  sufficient  intensity  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture above  that  of  the  water.  A  portion  of  this 
heat,  being  imparted  to  the  superincumbent 
air,  causes  it  to  rise,  when  the  air,  first  from  the 
beach,  then  from  the  see,  to  the  distance  o£ 
several  miles,  begins  to  fiow  in  with  a  most 
delightful  and  invigorating  freshness. — 
Burton^ s  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah^  Vol.  i, 
p.  323  ;  Dr,  Forbes  Winslow^  M.  D.,  on 
Lights  London  J  1867  ;  Maury's  Physical 
Oeography,  pp.  136,  138.    See  Ocean. 

SEA-COCOANUT. 


Zi-Oalappei 
Kuddal  Ta 


in,  SiNOH. 

'ayngai,        Tam. 

Samutrapn  tainkaya,  Tel. 


Cocotier  de  Maldives,  Fb. 
Cocoa-de-mer,  „ 

Darya-ka  Naril,      Hind. 
Ubdie  Narikaylam,  Sans. 

This  species  of  cocoanut  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Lodoicea  seychellarum.  It  resembles  two 
cocoanuts  fastened  together  ;  it  is  convex  on 
one  side,  and  almost  flat  on  the  other,  oblong,  i 


and  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends.  The 
shell  is  dark-coloured,  and  contains  a  kernel, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary  cocoanut,  but 
drier,  harder  and  more  insipid.  They  are 
often  seen  floating  in  the  sea  off  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  and  Africa,  whence  they  are  brought 
to  Bombay  ;  and  also  from  the  Laccadive  and 
Maldive  Islands.  The  shells  are  made  into 
drinking  cups  and  scallops,  which  are  used  by 
the  Indian  devotees.  The  kernel  is  used 
medicinally  by  native  practitioners,  in  cases 
of  typhus  fever,  &c. — Faulkner,  See  Cocoa- 
nut,  double ;  Lodoicea,  Seychelle. 

SEA-COCOANUT  OF  TENASSERIM, 
is  not  the  famous  Cocos  de  mer  of  the 
Seychelles,  but  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  Xylocar- 
pus  granatum,  very  common  in  the  mangrove 
swamps  ;  and  growing  near  the  shore,  its 
fruit  falls  into  the  water  and  float8  oot 
upon  the  sea,  which  gives  rise  to  its  name. 
The  fruit  is  not  edible,  but  is  exceedingly 
astringent,  and  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as 
a  specific  in  cholera. — Mason. 

SEA-CUCUMBER,  see  Holothnnads, 
Trepang. 

SEAFORTHIA  SAPIDA,  B.  Br^  the 
Norfolk  Island  Cabbage  tree,  is  a  handsome 
palm,  about  twenty  feet  high  and  two  feet  in 
circumference,  green  and  smooth,  with  annu- 
lar scars  left  by  the  fallen  leaves :  the  frondes 
form  a  magnificent  crest  at  the  top  of  the 
column  ;  they  are  pectinate,  about  nineteen 
feet  long,  and  they  vary  from  nine  to  fifteen 
in  number.  The  apex  of  the  trunk  is  enclosed 
in  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaf-stalks, 
along  with  the  flower-buds  and  young  leaves* 
When  the  leaves  fall  they  discover  double- 
compressed  sheaths,  pointed  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, which  split  open  indiscriminately  on 
the  upper  or  under-side,  and  fall  ofl^,  leaving 
a  branched  spadix  or  flower-stem,  which  is 
the  colour  of  ivory,  and  attached  by  a  broad 
base  to  the  trunk.  The  flowera  are  produced 
upon  the  spadix  ;  they  are  very  small,  and 
are  succeeded  by  round  seeds,  red  internally. 
As  the  seeds  advance  towards  maturity,  the 
spadix  becomes  green.  The  young  unfolded 
leaves  rise  perpendicularly  in  the  centra  of 
the  crest.  In  this  state  they  are  used  for 
making  hats  ;  those  still  unprotruded  and 
remaining  enclosed  within  the  sheaths  of  the 
older  leaves  form  a  white  mass,  as  ibick  as  a 
man's  arm  :  they  are  eaten  i*aw,  boiled,  or 
pickled.  In  a  raw  state  they  taste  like  a  nut, 
and  boiled  they  resemble  artichoke  bottoms. 
— KeppeVs  Ink.  Arch.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  283. 

SEA  DUST,  see  Trichodesmium,  Red-sea. 

SEA  GYPSIES,  a  name  by.  which  sailon 
designate  the  Baju-laut  a  seafaring  people  of 
the  Archipelago. 

SEA-HAWK,  or  Frigate  bird,  the  Tachy- 
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petes  aqaila,  is  also  called  the  Man  of  War 
\M  tnd  the  Boatswain.  It  has  short  feet 
aod  euoot  swim  or  dive.  It  is  intermediate 
tetveeo  the  predaceous  sea  and  land  birds. 
It  attieks  the  smallest  birds  and  makes  other 
lihiog  birds  abandon  their  prey.  It  is  of 
ioiBeDae  endoraoce,  takes  great  flights  and 
mesto  Tast  heights  in  the  air.  It  ranges 
Iboagh  all  tropical  seas  and  hovers  over 
<fe  tropical  waters.  It  has  been  seen  400 
Ingaes  from  land,  and  yet  is  said  to  re- 
tnn  to  land  every  night.  lis  expanded 
pbioDs  measure  14  feet  from  end  to  end. — 

SEAHI  or  Siahiy  Hind.,  Pers.    Ink. 

6EA-H0RSE,  a  fish,  one  of  the  Syngna- 
ftsdie,  the  head  of  which,  as  the  fish  dries, 
anomes  a  bent  position  like  the  head  and 
ledt  of  a  horse. 

SEA-HORSE:  their  teeth  are  imported  into 
Gimii,  chiefly  through  Macao ;  they  are 
krooglit  from  California  and  other  pai*ts  of 
veBtern  America,  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese 
m  the  same  manner  as  ivory  ;  they  are  the 
teth  aod  tusks  of  the  walrus  and  other  ceta- 
ttOQsanimals, — if om'^on.  See  Ivory,  Carving. 

SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  pr  Long  staple 
•otton.    See  Cotton, 

SEA  JELLY,  a  term  applied  to  the 
■olioscous  aealephse,  Colld. 

SEA  KALE,  Crambe  maritima.  A  vege- 
tible  not  of  much  value. — Joffrey. 

SEAL,  the  name  of  a  family  of  amphi- 
liioos  animals,  valued  for  the  oil  obtained 
from  the  fat  or  blubber,  and  also  for  their  skin, 
which  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. — 

SEAL. 

OMbeii,  Fa. 

Jttfctfte,  Ger. 

whr,  HiKD.  Peb8.  Tube. 
SfiOi,  It. 

The  seals  of  oriental  nations  are  used  for 
onuHoent  and  as  signet  rings.  The  Angu- 
%a  madra,  or  finger-ring  seal  or  signet,  has, 
from  the  earliest  periods  been  commonly  used 
^  the  East.  Ahasuerus  takes  his  signet  off 
^  hand  and  gives  it  first  to  Haman  and 
^gUQ  to  Mordecai ;  and  Herodotus  notices 
^  each  of  the  Babylonians  wore  a  seal- 
^-  The  Greeks  and  Eomans  had  their 
^ittgs  curiously  engraved  with  devices,  and 
t^  cast  by  Polycrates  into  the  sea  was  the 
Work  of  an  engraver  whose  name  the  historian 
W  not  thought  unworthy  of  commemoration. 
The  seal  is  alluded  to,  also  in  the  Dema- 
Co^es  of  Aristophanes.— HtW.  Theat.,  Vol, 
ii,  p.  162. 

SEAL  of  Soloman,  Mahr-i  Suliman« 

SEAL  of  Siva,  see  Inscriptions. 


SigiUam, 

Lat. 

Nagin, 

Pers. 

SelloB, 

Port.,  Sp. 

Mutra, 

Tam. 

Muharle, 

TOBK. 

SEA  SHELLS. 

SEALING  WAX. 

Giro  d'  espagne, 
Cire  d'  cache ter, 
Seigellack, 
Chap-ka  mom, 
Cera  lacca, 
Cera  dispagna, 

Fr. 
Ger. 

UlND. 

It. 

Lak, 

Surgutsch, 

Lacre, 

Arakku, 

Lakka, 

Malay. 

Kds. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tel. 

This  is  a  composition  of  gum  lac,  melted  and 
incorporated  with  resin,  and  afterwards  colour-* 
ed  with  some  such  pigment  as  vermillion,  ivory- 
black,  &c.  It  is  used  for  sealing  letters,  legal 
instruments,  &c.  Several  varieties  of  sealing- 
wax  are  made  from  lac,  indifferent  parts  of 
India.  Garcias  ab  Orto  described  it  as  made 
from  lac  in  the  year  1563.  Tavernier  mentions 
the  same  fact.  The  Spaniards  have  obtained 
credit  for  the  invention  ;  but  they,  no  doubt, 
learned  it  from  the  Arabs.  A  Frenchman  who 
travelled  much  ii\  Persia  and  different  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  is  also  thought  to  have  been 
the  discoverer;  and  by  Beck  maun  it  is  consi- 
dered to  be  a  German  invention.  The  sealing 
wax  made  at  Guntoor  is  very  good,  and,  for 
a  hot  climate,  better  than  (he  English  wax,  as 
it  does  not  soften  with  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere. — Faulkner;  Rot^le^  Arts,  ^c^  of 
India,p.4S6^;  M.  C.  C.  ;  McCuUoch's  Com. 

Die,  p.  ion. 

SEALKOTE,  a  district  in  a  pleasant  fer- 
tile strip  under  the  Himalaya.  It  ])roduces 
grain  of  kinds,  goor,  cotton  and  fiax  ;  its 
manufactures  are  countiT^  paper,  cloth  (coarse), 
soosee  pusbmina  work,  and  koftgaree  or 
work  inlaid  in  gold. 

SEA  SLUG,  Eng.  Holothuria;  Biche 
de  Mar. 

SEA-NETTLE.  Ships  often  meet  in  with 
vast  numbers  of  young  ai^a-nettles  (medusae) 
drifting  along  with  the  Gulf  stream.  They 
are  known  to  constitute  the  principal  food  for 
the  whale  ;  the  habits  of  the  right  whale  are 
averse  to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream. 
— Maury f  p,  43, 

SEARBETT  or  Shalbett  Island,  in  lat. 
20'  54'  N.,  long.  71'  31'  E.,  is  17  miles  from 
Mowah  point,  on  the  Guzerat  coast. 

SEA  SHELLS,  are  the  hard  outer  cover- 
ings of  the  molluscous  animals  or  shell-fish. 
The  shores  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean 
afford  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  and  rare 
shells.  They  are  brought  to  China  in  junks 
from  the  Archipelago,  and  from  the  islands 
along  the  coast.  They  are  mostly  saltwater 
shells.  Few  or  no  fresh  water  shells  are  col- 
lected. Both  sorts  are  sometimes  injured  by 
scraping  and  varnishing  them.  Besides 
shells,  as  objects  of  natural  history,  in- 
sects are  also  procurable  at  Canton,  tolerably 
well  preserved  :  they  are  mostly  coleopterous 
insects,  as  beetles  ;  butterflies  and  other  classes 
are  also  gathered,  especially  those  which  are 
gay.    The  precious  stones  seen  in  the  China 
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SEA  WEED. 


market  ia  small  quantities,  are  rather  inferior  ; 
chrysolite,  malachite,  cornelians,  agates  and 
jade. 


are  the  most  common  :  limestone  and 
quartz  are  cut  into  fantastic  shapes,  but  being 
always  lackered,  are  spoiled  for  natural  objects. 
Birds  or  fishes  are  seldom  seen  preserved. — 
Morrison.     See  Mollusca,  Nacre. 

SEA-SIDE  ALOE,  or  Small  aloe,   Aloe 
litoralis. 

SEASONS.     The  horticultural  division  of 
the  seasons  in  Madras,  are  : 

Spring. 


August. 

September. 

October. 

Summer. 

November. 
December. 
January. 

Autumn, 


I 
I 


Sow  seeds, 
plant  trees 
and  shrubs. 


March. 
April. 

Winter. 
May. 

June  )  I*^*®^*  tender 

Julv  *  I  P^**^^  iTom.  the 

^'  )      hot  winds. 


Vegetables 
plentiful. 

February. 

The  Indian  seasons  are,  according  to  the 
shasters,  six  in  number,  each  comprising  two 
months.     These  divisions  are  more  fanciful 
than  real ;  and  the  common  people  are  content 
to  adopt  the  more  definite  division  of  three. 
Chou-masa,  or  Burk'ha,  constitutes  the  four 
months  of  the  rainy  season.     The  rest  of  the 
year  is  comprised  in  Seeala,  Jara  or  Mohnsa, 
the  cold  season  ;  and  Dhoob-kala,  or  Khursa, 
the  hot  season.     The  hindoos  also  divide  the 
seasons  into  Ghrishma,  or  hot  weather,  Varsha 
or  rains,  Sarat  or  autumn,  Hemanta  or  cold 
season,  Sisira  dewy  or  foggy.     Amongst  the 
hindoos,  as  amongst  other  races,  many  of  the 
religious  festival  days  or  holidays  relate  to  the 
changes  in  the  seasons,  at  the  new  year,  when 
the  sun  turns  northwards,   and  at  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinox  ;  in  illustration  may  be 
mentioned  the  Ganesli  Chaturthi  or  Chauth, 
which  falls  about  the  beginning  of  September. 
On  this  day  was  born  Ganesh,  called  also  Gan- 
pati,  made  from  the  turmeric  and  oil  off  the 
body  of  Parvati.     He  is  the  god  of  wisdom 
who  removes  obstacles  and  is  invoked  at  the 
commencement  of  all  undertakings.     Ganpati 
has  a  man's  body  with  the  head  of  an  elephant. 
His  head  is   said  to  have   been  cut  ofiT  or 
destroyed   by  Siva,  when   Ganesh   tried   to 
prevent  Siva  entering  the  chamber  of  Parvati 
while   bathing.     Clay  images  are  made  and 
worshipped  for  from  one  to  nine  days  and 
then  thrown  into  water.     The  Chin  Chor  or 
Chinch  wad  who  resides  at  a  village  of  that 
name  near  Poena  is  believed  to  be  an  incarna- 
tion  of  Ganesh,  who   promised  an   ascetic, 
named  Meroba,  who  Kved  in  Sivaji^s  time  that 
he  would  be  incarnate  for  seven  generations 
in  his  family.     The  earth  image  of  Ganesh, 
is  one  of  three  forms  in  which  the  earth  deity 
Mrittika,   is   worshipped   by   hindoos.    The 
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first,  the  Nagapanchami,  on  which  feast  i 

snake  of  clay  is  worshipped  :  the  second  L 

Gokul  Ashtami,  when  a  chiy  image  of  th 

infant  Krishna  is  worshipped,  and  the  thin 

occasion  is  that  on  which  Ganesh  is  worship 

ped,  and  this  last  day  of  the  worship  of  Mritti 

ka  is  observed  with  great  pomp.     The  vahai 

or  carriage  of  Ganesh  is  a  rat.    The  feast  io 

honour  of  his  birth  is  held  on  the  4th  of  the 

month  Bhadrapad,  falling  on  the  first  daysd 

September.     Ganesh  is  brought  to  the  hoose 

with  much  pomp.— •7a/frey  ;  Elliot, 

SEASON    PIGEON,  of  Ceylon,  Comaa 
puniceus,  is  migratory. 

SEA  WATER.  Fresh  water  specific  grt- 
vity  taken  at  1,000,  sea  water  is  1,027.  Bat 
the  Dead  Seals  equal  to  1,028.  The  deep  sea 
water  is  of  a  coerulian  blue  ;  but  it  appears  yel- 
low on  the  coast  of  Japan  :  black  round  the 
Maldives  ;  and  the  alleged  redness  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Erythrium  Mare,  is  said  to  owe  its  colour 
to  a  delicate  microscopic  algae,  Trichodesmiom 
erythi^aeura,  though  others  allege  shells  and  in* 
fusoria  as  the  cause.  The  sea  of  California  ia 
often  of  a  vermillion  colour.  The  phosphoret* 
cence  of  the  ocean  is  very  frequent  in  the  In* 
d  ian  Ocean  and  Arabian  Gulf.  The  water  as* 
sumes  a  white  milky  appearance.  Oq  one  occa* 
sion,  seen  by  Captain  Kingman,  the  water  wa 
filled  with  phosphorescent  animalcules.  Oa 
other  occasions  a  gelatinous  translucent  sub* 
stance  has  been  observed,  and  at  othen 
countless  myriads  of  minute  globular  cret* 
tures  called  Noctilucae,  and  the  animalculea 
called  Pyrosoma  atlanticum,  a  mucous  sac,  aa 
inch  long,  which  on  a  ship's  deck  emits  a 
light  like  that  of  iron  at  white  heat. — Colling^ 
wood. 

SEA  WAVE,  see  Floods. 
SEA  WAX,  see  Maltha. 
SEA  WEED,   Uiva  reticulata,  Forsk.,  is  a 
very  beautiful   reticulated    sea-weed  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.   Dead  Seaweed  washed 
on  shore  is  not  used  in  Japan   as   food,  nor 
for  trade,  but  the  whole  coast  is  a  dry  Salter's 
establishment.    The  Japanese  go  out  in  their 
small  boats  to  the  rocks,  and  with  long  sticks^ 
to  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  iron  to  seiVe  as 
a  knife,  they  sever  the  weed  from  the  rock  or 
bottom   of  the   sea.     The    instrument    may 
be  twenty  feet  long,  the  blade  about  eighteen 
inches  ;  the   amount  of  sea  weed    is    really 
incalculable  ;  from    Hakodate    to    Yenanai, 
following^    the    shore,    is  twenty-two    miles 
in  a   straight   line,   but  quite  sixty   miles  if 
we   follow   the  curves  of  the  bays  and  ups 
and   downs   of  the  land  ;   and  every  avail* 
able  inch   is   covered   with   it.     Each    day 
it  is  placed   out  to  dry   if  the  weed   is  not 
humid  ;  otherwise  it  is  covered   up  against 
the  rainy  day.   This  weed  is  a  valuable  export 
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fronJaptnaod  edible,  and,  with  rice,  con* 
stitates  the  cuisine  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  ex- 
ported k)  China,  and  then  sent  up  to  those 
eoontries  where  salt  is  dear,  being  lighter  as 
Bcrdiandise,  and  well  adapted  for  cooking. — 
E^dgton'i  Noffotaki,  p.  63.  See  AIgs,  Food, 
Japtn. 

SEA  WEACK,  Zostera. 

S£B,  also  Seo  or  Palu,  Hind.  Pyrus 
fludns,  Apple  ti-ee,  an  apple. 

S£B,  a  diYinitj  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
iB&icgOQS  to  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks  and 
Lilios,  with  them  the  egg  of  the  goose  was 
the  emblem  of  Seb. — Bunsen.  See  Goose. 

SEB,  also  Seo  and  Sev,  a  mode  of  pro- 
Dooscing  the  name  of  the  hindoo  god  Siva, 
vhoie  emblem  is  the  conical-formed  lingam. 

SEBA,  Sans.    Apple. 

SEBA,  see  Balkees,  Saba. 

SEBE  MARA,  Can.    Psidium  pyriferum. 

SEBESTAN,  also  Lobesten,  Sebesteua  and 
Sebestens ;  Lesnra,  Hind.  Bahooari,  Beno., 
we  dried  fruits,  distinguished  as  smaller 
nd  larger,  of  Cordia  august ifolia,  myxa 
md  ktifolia.  The  fruits  are  edible,  but 
iKteless,  and  were  once  formerly  famous  in 
Soiopesn  medicine,  but  seen  only  to  contain 
Bach  mawkish  mucilagenous  pulp.  These 
vera  formerly  used  in  Europe,  but  now  by 
Ibe  native  practitioners  of  the  East  only, 
lite  dried  fruits  are  very  glutinous,  and  ore 
esteemed  expectorant.  The  seeds  of  Cordia 
Bjxa,  are  called  Chakoon  ki  beeoj,  and  deem- 
ed an  infallible  remedy  in  ringworm,  the 
powder  mixed  with  oil  being  applied  to  the 
eniptioD  (Beng.  Dis.)— jBeit.  Ph,,  p.  294  ; 
TUHf-Jive  years  in  the  Easty  by  Dr,  Honig., 
p.  343. 

SEBESTANA  DOMESTICA,  Lam., 
CmmeL,  Pr.  Alp.  Syn.  of  Cordia  myxa, 
jLtM.  Roxb 

SEBESTANA  MYXA,  Commel.  Syn.  of 
Cordia  myxa,  LffiTi.,  Boxb. 

SEBESTANA  OFFICINALIS,  GcBrt. 
Sjn.  of  Cordia  myxa,  Linn. 

SEBESTENS,  Lindley's  name  for  the 
«der  Cordiaces,  JSng.  Cyc. 

SEBIFERA  GLUTINOSA,  see  Tetran- 
tbera. 

KEBO,  Sp.,  Port.    Tallow. 

SECALE  CEREALE,  Rye,  has  the 
glunefl  1-nerved  and  shorter  than  the  spike- 
^ ;  the  rachis  is  very  tough.  This  plant  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  has  no- 
where been  observed  in  a  truly  wild  state, 
*w»y  from  the  possibility  of  escape  from 
cultivation,  being  sown  by  the  agency  of 
nM.-i:if^.  Cyc.  ;  Voigt,  p.  741. 

SECAMONE  ALPINI,  Secamone,  {Tros- 
^  fl/pi»w).  A  drastic  purgative.  The 
ooayina  scammony    has  been  attributed  to 
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this   plant  on   very   insufficient  grounds. — 
O'SL,  p.  452. 
SECAMONE  EMETICA,  R.  Br. 

Periploca  emetics,  i2e/«.  I  Asdepias  angu stifolia,  i2o26. 
Asclepias  pseudosarsa.  |  Shada-Boori,  Ben6. 

Grows  common  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  peninsula  of  India  at  the  foot  of  moun- 
taius  ;  is  a  smooth  twining  shrub,  leaves  short 
stalked,  veinless,  smooth,  varying  from  ellip- 
tical to  narrow  lanceolate,  cymes  iuteraxil- 
lary,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Roots  acrid 
and  emetic. —  O'Shauahnessy,  p.  461  ;  Roxb,, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  39. 

SECTS.  Amongst  hindoos,  there  are  six 
principal  sects.  In  addition,  however,  to 
these  six  sects  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
vaishnaiva  are  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  Goculast^ha  und  the  Kamanuz  ;  the  first 
the  worshippers  of  Krishna,  the  latter  of 
Rama  Chandra.  These  again  are  subdivid- 
ed, one  part  of  the  Goculast'ha  worshipping 
Krishna  alone,  a  second  wors^hipping  him  in 
conjunction  with  his  mistress  Radha,  and  a 
third  (called  Radha  Ballabhi)  who  adore 
Kadha  only,  consideiing  her  as  the  active 
power  of  Vishnu  in  the  eighth  avatar.  The 
followers  of  the  last-mentioned  sects  have 
adopted  the  singular  practice  of  presenting  to 
their  own  wives  the  oblations  intended  for  the 
goddess  ;  and  those  among  them  who  follow 
the  left-handed  path  require  their  wives  to  be 
naked  when  attending  them  ut  their  devotions. 
Among  the  Ramanuz  some  worship  Rama  only, 
others  Rama  and  Sita.  The  Saiva  sect  wor- 
shi[4  Siva  and  Bhavaui  conjointly,  and  adore 
the  Linga  or  compound  type  of  their  god 
and  goddess.  The  exclusive  worshippers  of 
Siva  are  the  Lingi  or  Gymnosophists.  Those 
of  Bhavani,  or  any  other  of  the  female  ener- 
gies, are  the  Sacta  sect,  whose  emblem  is  the 
Youi.  The  sectarial  marks  or  symbols  are 
made  of  ashes,  cow-dung,  earth  of  the 
Gauges,  turmeric,  sandal  powder,  chunam 
(a  sort  of  lime,)  &c.,  and  are  commonly  of 
yellow,  red,  black,  and  straw  colours.  The 
sectarians  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  are  styled 
saiva  or  vaishnava,  or  Siva-bhakt  and  Vish- 
nu-bhakt.  The  right-hand  worshippers  of 
the  Sakti  are  also  called  Bhakta. — Cole. 
Myth.  Hind.,  pp.  163,  395  ;  Wilson's  Glos. 
See  Hindoo,  Linga,  Yoni. 

kSECRETARY  of  state  for  INDIA, 
is  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain,  he  signs  all  communications 
to  the  Governors  and  Council  for  the  Indian 
presidencies.  He  is  aided  by  a  Council  of 
military,  civil  and  mercantile  men,  and  is  by 
law  compelled  to  seek  their  opinion,  but  *^is 
not  bound  to  follow  it. 

SECUNDERABAD,  a  large  mUitary  can- 
tonmenty  6  miles  north  of  Hyderabad. 
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SECUNDRA,  a  town  in  Northern  ludia  ; 
its  name  is  probably  from  Secunder  Lodi. 
In  Secundra  was  laid  the  Great  Akbar.  The 
quadrangle  of  his  mausoleum  is  enclosed  by 
high  embattled  walls,  to  break  the  monotony 
of  which  there  are  four  octagonal  minarets  at 
the  four  corners,  and  four  colossal  gateways 
on  the  four  sides.  The  space  within  is  laid 
out  in  walks,  flower-beds,  orangeries,  and 
groves  of  mango. —  Tr,  of  Hind.^  Vol,  ii,  pp^ 
9,  10. 

SECUNNY,  Anglo-Hind.  A  steersman, 
from  sukhan,  a  helm. 

SEDA,  Port.,  Sp.  Silk. 

SEDAU,  see  Kashmir. 

SEDD  MAREB,  see  Mareb,  Saba,  Sail-ul- 
Areb. 

SEDDHYA,  see  Inscription. 

SEDGE,  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Cyperaceae,  the  Sedge-tribe,  comprising  the 
following  E.  Indian  genera  and  species  : — 

A.  Cyperese. 

alopecuroides,  RotiUry  Himalaya. 

aDgustifoliua,  Buch.^  Bengal.  . 

aristatus,  Hottler,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

articulatuB,  Linn.f  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

bulbosus,  Vahl.f  Coromandel. 

canescens,  Vahl.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

castanena,  WUld.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

compreaaus,  Linn.,  W.  &  E.  Indies,  Penin.,  Beng. 

diflformis,  Linn.,  Greece,  Egypt,  S.  Asia,  the  Behooa. 

distans,  Xtnn.,  W.  &  E.  Indies,  P.  of  Ind.,  W.  Africa. 

dubius,  Bottler,  P.  of  Ind.,  Ben.,  ch'hoto  gothoohee. 

exaltatus,  Jtetz.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

haapan,  RoUlcr,  Peninsula  of  India. 

hexastachyus,  Jtottler,  Arabia,  East  Indies. 

inundatus,  Roxb.,  P.  of  Ind.,  Bengal,  patee, 

iria,  Linn.,  P.  of  Ind.,  Beng.,  Nepal,  China,  Manilla. 

niveus,  Retz.,  Bengal,  Monghyr,  Kamaon. 

pectiniformis,  Rom,.,  Coromandel. 

pertennus,  Rozb.,  Bengal,  the  nagur-moothi. 

pleuranthus,  Nees,  Coromandel. 

polystachyus,  Rotiler,  Peninsula  of  India,  Australia. 

procerus,  Roxh.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

pulvinatus,  Neea,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

pumilus,  Linn.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

pygmseeus,  VaM.,  P.  of  Ind., Beng.,  Ava,  the  jal-mutL 

racemosus,  Retz.,  Penin.  of  India,  Bengal,  Penang. 

rozburghij,  Nees,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

Banguinolentus,  VaM.,  Konkan,  Bengal,  Nepal. 

seminudus,  Roxb.,  Bengal. 

tenuiflorus,  Rottler,  Peninsula  of  India. 

tortuoBUB,  Roneb.j  Circars. 

▼enuBtus,  R.  Brown,  Pen.  of  Ind.,  Australia,  Java. 

▼erticillatus,  Ro!d>.,  Pen.  of  Ind.,  Bengal,  Nepal. 
Papyrus  dehisc©nB,iV(g«,P.  of  Ind.,  Beng.,  Chumatee- 
patee. 

elatuB,  iVeef,  Ceylon. 

pangorei,  Neu,  P.  of  Ind.,  Beng.,  Mador  katee. 

tegetiformis,  Amott.  Bengal. 
KariacuB  cyperinus,    VM.^  Aacension,    Mauritius, 
China,  Bengal. 

dilutus,  Net»,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 
Kyllingia    monocephala,   j&t'nn.,  E.   Indies,  China, 
Nepal,  Archipelago,  Australia. 

triceps,  L.,  Pen.  of  India  and  Malacca,  Bengal. 
Oourtoisia  cyperoides,  Ae^  Peninsula  of  Indift. 

B.  HypolytrcfiB,  Nee». 

AnoBporum  monocephalum,  iVeet,  Beng.^  Gothoobee. 
G.  ScirpeA,  I^Tmi. 
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Abildgaardia  rottbolliana,  Nee»,  P.  of  India,  BmgiL 

tristachya,  Vahl.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Fimbristyiis  aestivalis,  VahL^  Pen.  of  India,  BengaL 

argentea,  VaM.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

ferruginea,  Vahl.,  BengaL 

pallescens,  Nee»,  Bengal. 

ruyleniana,  Nees,  Sunderbuna,  Bengal,    the    tdl 
nooroo  is  the  variety  microstachya. 

schoBuoides,  VaM,,  P.  of  Ind.,  Bang.,  keshuri-ma 
lunga. 

Trichelostylis  autumnalis,  var.  Indica,  Roxb.,  Bengal 
the  kuratiya-yuv£uiee. 

complanata,  Nees. 

miliacea,  Nets,  Bengal,  the  buro-yavanee. 

quinquangularis,  Nees,  Bengal. 

tenella.  Nets,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal. 

tetragona,  Nees,  BengaL 
Isolepis  articulata,  Nees,  BengaL 

barbata,  R,  Br.,  Peainsula  of  India. 

incurvata,  Nees,  Bengal. 

prolongata,  Nees,  Bengal. 

setacea,  R.  Br.,  Europe,  Bengal,  Australia. 

squarroBa,  FaAZ.,Bengal,the  chhoonchoo-moormoori 

Bupina,  R.  Br.,  Bengal,  Nepal,  Australia. 
Hymenochsete  grossa.  Nets,,  BengaL 
Scirpus  junciformis,  Nees,  BengaL 

kysoor,  Roxb,,  BengaL 
Eleogenus  capitatus,  Nees,  Rio  Janeiro,  Pen.  of  India, 

Bengal,  New  Holland. 
Limnochloa  aciitangula,  Nees,  Peninsula  of  India^ 

plantaginea,  Nees,  Ceylon,  Peninsula  of  India. 

tumida,  Nees,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India. 

D.  Sclerieat,  Nees. 

Scleria  lithosperma,  Willd.,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India, 
tesselata,  Willd.,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India,  NepaL 

E.  Caricess,  Nees,  several  species  of  Carez  have  baei 
introduced  into  India. 

Carex  indica,  Willd.,  Nepal. 
Uncinia  nepalensis,  Nees,  Himalaya. 
Remirea  wightiana.  Wall.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Hemicarpha  isolepis,  Nees,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Lipocarpha  Icsvigata,  Nees,  Peninsula  of  India. 

triceps,  Nees,  Coromandel. 
Hypolytrum  giganteum.  Wall,  both  Pens,   of  India. 
Fuirena  ciliaris,  Roxb.,  Coromandel. 

pentagona,  W.  A  A.,  Peuinsula  of  India. 

dichostylis  micheliana,  Nees,  Nepal,  Europe,  Ana 

Minor. 
Chaetocyperus  limnocharis,  Nees,  CoromandeL 
Echinolytrum  dipsaceum.  Dew.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Malacochste  pectinata,  Nees,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Eriophorum  arundinaceum.  Wall,,  Penang. 

oomosum.  Wall.,  Nepal. 
Rhynchospora  chinensis.  Nets,  China,  Nepal. 
Morisia  wallichii,  Nees,  Nepal. 
Haplostylis  meyenii.  Nets,  China,  Ceylon. 
Cephaloschoenus  articulatus,  Nets,  Pen.  of  India. 
Hypoporum  pergracile,  Nees,  Sylhet. 
Corbesia  laxa,  Nets,  Nepal. 
Trilepis  royleana.  Nets,  Himalaya. 

Sedges  are  found  on  the  sea  shore,  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  in  marshes,  ditches  and 
running  streams,  on  meadows  and  in  forestei 
and  several  of  them  furnish  useful  prodncl^ 
A  few  secrete  fecula  in  their  tuheroot 
root-stocks,  as  the  water  chesnut  of  the 
Chinese,  &c.,  others  secrete  a  little  volatile 
oil  as  Cyperus  longus  and  rotundus.  The 
creeping  rhizomes  of  Carex  az^naria,  and 
of  a  few  allied  species,  are  sometimes  osed 
medicinally  under  the  name  of  German  Sataa- 
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puilk.  An  Indian  species  of  Cjpenis  tegetum, 
^^tf  called  Papyrus  pangorei  by  Nees  Ton 
Eieobeek,  the  Madoorkati  of  the  Bengalees, 
which  is  extremely  commoa  about  Calcutta 
ind  in  Bengal,  is  very  extensively  employed 
for  making  the  elegant,  shining  and   useful 
mats  fbr  which  the  capital  of  India  is  famous, 
aodwhich  are  frequently  imported  into  £urope. 
The  culma  or  stalks  of  the  plant  when  green 
are  split  into  three  or  four  pieces,  which  in 
diyiogy  contract  so  much  as  to  bring  the  mar- 
gisa  in  contact,  in  which  state  they  are  woven 
ioto  mata,  and  thus  show  a  nearly  similar 
sarfiKe  on  both  sides.      The  strips  are  tied 
op  ID  bandies  about  four  inches   in  diameter 
Bod  four  feet  in  length  ;  and  seem,  also,  well 
adiqrted  for  making  paper,  ropes.     The  papy- 
m  of  the  Egyptians  belongs  to   this  order, 
and  is  still  called  Babier  in  Syria.     It  is  about 
i^ibethigh  ;  the  exterior  tunic  of  the  stems 
art  in  bands,  and  pressed,   formed  the  paper 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  Europe  ;  the   leaves, 
which  are  several  feet  long,  served   for  the 
sane  purpose,  but  were  of  inferior  quality. 
This  paper  is  but  little  liable  to  decay.  Pliny, 
bt  instance,  relates   that  the   book  of  the 
kwB  of  Nnma  Pmnpilius  was  found  in  Rome 
in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  after  having 
been  baried  nearly  six  centuries  in  the  earth. 
The  cotton-grass  Eriophorum   of  Europe, 
is  A  coospicnous  ornament  of  tuft-bogs  and 
Barshj  moors,  fronti  having  its  seeds  clothed 
at  the  base  with  a   silky  or  cotton-like  sub- 
nance.     With  this,  pillows  are  sometimes 
itefied,  and  wicks  of  candles,  as  well  as  paper, 
made.    There  is  a  species  of  the  genus  vei7 
common  in  the  Himalaya,  both  in  low  valleys 
ifid  at  considerable  elevations.      This,  Dr. 
Bojle  named    Eriophorum    cannabinum,   in 
consequence  of   his  finding   it  everywhere 
emplojed  in  making  ropes  for  all  ordinary 
porposes  by  the  mountaineers.      Its  name, 
l^habfaar  and  bhabhuree,  has  a  considerable 
vesembiance  to  that  of  the  papyrus,  consider- 
ing that  the  b  and  p  are  letters  so  frequently 
interchanged  for  each  other.    All  who  have 
Krambled   up  the  steeps  of  the  Himalaya 
vill  remember  the  great  support  they  have 
neeived  from  the  toughness  of  the  tufts  of 
the  bhabhur.        Specimens    of    the    dried 
kitea  are  made  up  into  bundles  about  three 
^t  in  length  ;  twine  is  made  from  it :   this, 
tikottgh  rough,  is  strong  and  well-fitted  for 
wdioaiy  purposes.      In   the    Himalaya  the 
Bhabhnr  holds    a  conspicuous  place,    from 
ita  extensive  use  s^nd  most  libundant  supply 
<^ghont  the  whole  of  the  hills,  affording  a 
>»et  economical  substitute  as  an  article  of 
€«^,  in  lieu  of  others  of  a  more  costly  and 
Arable  nature.     All  the   jhoola    or   rope 
Mgea,  which  are  erected  over  the  large  rivers 
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where  the  sangha  or  wooden  planked  bridges 
cannot  be  made,  on  all  the  principal  thorough- 
fai*es  of  the  Gurhwal  district,  ara  constructed 
of  this  silky  species  of  grass,  the  cables  'of 
which  are  of  a  considerable  thickness.  These 
rope  bridges  are  a  very  safe  means  of  com- 
munication over  the  large  and  rapid  rivers 
intersecting  different  parts  of  the  country, 
both  for  travellers  and  men  with  loads  ;  and, 
where  the  footway  and  sides  are  properly 
laced  with  brushwood,  afibrd  an  easy  enough 
roadway  for  loaded  sheep — but  neither  ponies 
nor  cattle  can  travel  over  them.  This  grass 
grows  abundantly  in  all  the  ravines  of  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  is  to  be  had  only 
for  the  cutting — but  it  is  not  of  a  very  durable 
naiure,  though  pretty  strong  when  fresh  made 
into  ropes.  It  lasts  about  a  twelvemondi  only, 
or  a  little  more,  and  the  people  in  charge  of 
the  rope  bridges  are  constantly  employed  in 
repairing  and  annually  renewing  the  ropes 
and  stays.  The  '  chinka,'  er  temporary 
bridges  of  a  single  cable,  upon  which  tra- 
verses a  seat  in  the  shape  of  an  ox-yol^e,  are 
also  sometimes  made  of  this  grass.  Sedges 
nearly  resemble  grasses  in  appearance,  but 
af^  distinguished  ft*om  them  by  their  angular 
stems.  There  are  few  of  them  useful  for  any 
purpose — not  even  for  fodder. — G^Skaugh' 
nessy^  p.  628;  Royle^  Ind.  Fib.^  p.  85  ; 
Trans.  Agric.  Soc,  of  India^  Vol.  viii,p.272; 
Cat.  E3t,y  1851;  Captain  Hudleston  on  the 
fibres  of  Gurhwal. 

SEDI  or  Cherri,  Tam.    Tree. 

SEDILENGAM,  Maleal.     Cinnabar. 

SEDJI  MITTI,  also  Saji-khar,  Hind. 
Impure  Carbonate  of  Soda,  Papudkhar,  Guz., 
Hind.     Sub-carbonate  of  Soda. 

SEDUARI,  Hind.    Vitex  trifolia,  lAnn. 

SEDUM.  CCERULEUM,  a  succulent 
plant  with  various  coloured  flowers,  all  of 
which  should  be  grown  separately  in  pots,  in 
a  light  sandy  soil  mixed  with  brick  rubbish, 
they  are  propagated  by  seed,  these  plants  are 
well  adapted  for  rock-work. — RiddelL 

SEEAL,  a  tribe  in  the  waste  tracts  between 
the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus. 

SEEAL,  see  Jun. 

SEEANA  (lit.  cunning,  artful)  a  conjuror. 

SEECURANEE,  Tel.  A  Nalla  mallai 
wood,  white  coloured,  light  and  straight- 
grained,  and  would  be  useful  for  temporary 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  Isakarasi,  Tel.  The 
Sapindus  rubiginosus. — Mr.  Latham. 

SEED. 

Binge, 
Binj. 
Semen, 
Banib,  Biji, 

In  commerce,  the  grains  of  several  species 
of  gramina.    Those  of  most  importance,  in  a 


Guz. 

Tukhm, 

Pjebs. 

HiKD. 

Veri, 

Tam. 

Lat. 

Vittii, 

Taii. 

Hal^t. 
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commercial  point  of  view,  are  clover  seed, 
fiax  or  liDBeeil,  rape  seed,  mustard  seed,  hemp 
seed,  and  jiugellj  or  Besamam  seed.  In 
Ohiua,  in  the  paukiug  of  seeds,  after  gather- 
JDg  them  from  the  plants,  they  put  each 
kind,  separately,  into  a  gmall  bottle,  and 
then  pack  the  whole  into  a  little  box,  ready 
for  being  shipped  to  Europe  or  America. 
An  Indian  climate,  is  very  inimical  to  the  pre- 
servation of  seeds  ;  if  properly  dried  iu  the 
first  instance,  the  best  node  for  preserviag 
moat  kinds  of  seeds  is  well-soldered  tin  cases. 
Seeds  of  sesamum  are  presented  to  deceased 
ancestors,  and,  among  the  gods  to  Yama,  the 
regent  of  death. — Faulkner ;  Sortune,  p. 
131  ;   Ward" t  Hindoos,  Vol.i\,p.6S. 

SEED  PEARLS,  see  Pearls. 

SEEDUM  ACHE,  Fuh-kiah-ts'au,  CniK. 
The  Stoue-Crop  plant. 

SEEDY,  also  written  Sidi,  aeon-uption  of 
the  Arabic  "  my  lord  !"  is  the  popular  name 
in  India  for  African  blacks'. — Burton's  Scinde, 
Vol.  i,  p.  52.     See  Sidi,  Negro. 

SEEHOO,  a  lake  of  China,  on  its  borders 
stands  the  wealthy  and  extensive  city  of 
HaDg-choo-foo,  the  surrounding  sceneiy,  is 
accounted  one  of  the  grandest  as  well  as 
moet  beautiful  in  all  China.  The  Lai-fung-la, 
or  tower  of  the  thunderiug  winds,  standing 
on  the  point  of  a  promontory  jutting  into 
the  lake,  forms  a  bold  object.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  philosopher 
Confucius,  who  lived  three  centuries  before 
the  chrisiian  era.  In  the  Vale  of  Tombs, 
the  variety  of  monuments  is  almost  iafinite. — 
Macartney  i  Embassy,   Vol.  i,  p.  28. 

SEEKABTEN,  Gbb.  Cbart. 

SEEKA-KAI,  TA.U.     Mimosa  abstergens. 

8EEEANDAR,  Alexander  the  Great 

SEEMI-AGHATI,  Tau.     Cassia  alaU. 

SEEMANTONNAYANA,   Sans.    From 
simanta,  ihe  place  on  the  head  where  the  hair 
divides,  and  oonayana,  a  raising  up.  Amongst 
hindoos,  during   the  marriage  ceremony,  the 
bridegroom  first  pulls  the  veil  over  the  face  of 
the  bride  and  then,  turning  it  up  again  draws  a 
line  with  red  lead  down  the  centre  of  tier  fore- 
head.    To  this  ceremony  this  word  aliudes. 
___   __         Bombax  heptaphyilum. 
a  brass  dish. 
Bind.    Lit.  breastband, 

E,  lit.  breast-beaters,  an 
a  ih  sect  of  mahomedans. 

ir    that   rises   near   the 
Wetern  Ghauts,  runs  past  Ahmednuggnr  and 
joins  the  Bbeemah  river. 
SEENGA,  see  Etinawar. 
SEENEH,  UisD.    The  culm  of  the  khus- 
kns,  Andropogon  mnricatna. 

SEEOOKSAT,  ia  Perna,  proviuons  sup- 
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plied  to  travellers  of  rank,  from  the  villages 
that  they  pass  through  :  possibly  from  sair,  a 
journey,  mead,  provision. 

SEEPAH,  a  native  soldier.  Sepoy. 

SEER,  HiSD.  Hedychium  spicatam.— 
Boyle's  Bot. 

SEEK  or  Ser,  a  measure  equal  to  about  3 
!bs,,  it  varies  from  eighty  to  eight-four  Oojein 
rupees'  weight. — Malcolm's  Central  Itidia,  Vol. 
ii,j).  IS.     See  Weights. 

SEERANO,  an  allowance  given  to  the 
town  shepherds  of  India.     See  Ballai.         • 

SEEB  or  Seir  fish,  Cybrium  guttatum.tln 
Scomber  guttatum,  Linit,    Toramalu,  Sinoh. 

SEERaH,  fortified  islets  opposite  Aden. 

SEESODA.  The  origtii  of  this  town's  nams 
is  from  the  trivial  occuneuce  of  the  expelled 
prince  of  Cheetore  having  erected  a  town  to 
commemorate  the  spot,  where  after  on  extra- 
ordinarily bard  chase  he  killed  a  hare  (ausaooi.) 
—  Tod's  BaiastAan,  Vol.  i,j).  216. 

8EESTAN,  a  desert  country  north-west  of 
Beluchistan,  on  the  rivers  Helmund  and  Furb- 
rud.  It  was  a  province  of  ancient  Persia,  but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19tb  century  it  wu 
independent.  Seestan  means  the  I'egion  <4 
cold.  Both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Indiu 
were  occupied  in  the  earliest  pei'ioda  by 
another  branch  of  the  Yadu,  for  the  Sinit 
Sammu  dynasty  was  descended  from  Samba 
(which  like  Yadu  became  a  patToiiymic)  of 
which  Ihe  Greeks  made  Sambus — and  one  of 
whose  descendants  opposed  Alexander  in  hit 
progress  down  the  Indus.  The  capital  of 
this  dynasty  was  Samma-ca-kote,  or  Samans- 
gari,  yet  existing  on  the  lower  Indus,  and 
which  waa  corrupted  into  Minagara  by  the 
Greeks.  Thei-e  is  no  country  to  which  an 
admirer  of  Pei-sian  poetiy  and  romance  turni 
with  more  interest  than  to  Seestan,  la 
numerous  ruins  tesdfy  it  to  have  been  a 
fertile  country,  once  fu!l  of  cities,  which  ia 
extent  and  maguificeace  are  scarcely  BUrpassed 
by  any  in  Asia.  Except  on  the  north,  where 
it  joins  the  south-western  border  of  the  Dan- 
ranee  country,  the  provio'ce  is  now  surround- 
ed  by  wide  and  dismal  deserts,  whence  every 
wind  brings  clouds  of  a  light  shifting  sand, 
which  destroys  the  fertility  of  the  fields  and 
gradually  overwhelms  the  villages.  The  only 
parts  which  still  retain  their  fertility,  are 
those  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Helmund  and  Furra 
Rud,  and  of  the  lake  which  ia  formed  Ij 
those  rivers.  This  celebrated  lake  is  termed 
by  geographers  the  Sea  or  Durya  or  Zereng. 
In  Persian  books,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  be 
called  the  Sea  of  Loukh,  and,  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  the  Seaof  Zoor  or  of  Ebaujek: 
in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  merely  celled  ttw 
Lake,  or  the  sea,  and  it  is  at  least  150  miles 
round.  The  wster  is  braoUsh  and  hardly 
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driokible.  The  edges  of  the  lake,  for  a  con- 
lidenble  breadth,  are  choked  with  long  rushes 
aod  reeds,  the  shores  also  are  overgrown  with 
die  SBffle  sort  of  vegetation  ;  and  being  liable 
toioandstion,  are  full  of  miry  places  and  pools 
<yf  standiDg  water.  These  marshes  and  thickets 
are  freqnented  bj  herds  of  oxen,  whose  own- 
en  are  meo  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Seestaa:  they  are  said  to  be  tall  and  stout, 
bet  black  and  ngl  J,  with  long  faces  and  large 
black  e^es  :  thej  go  almost  naked,  and  live  in 
bovels  of  reeds.  Besides  their  occupation  of 
herdnnen,  they  fish  and  fowl  on  rafts  among 
the  rashes  of  the  lake.  The  original  iuha* 
bitaDts  of  Seestan  are  the  Tajik,  but  they 
hate  now  received  some  additions  from  other 
eoootri^.  There  are  said  to  be  two  consi- 
derable tribes,  called  Shahrnkee  and  Surbun- 
dee,  wbisb  have  emigrated  from  Persian  Irak 
to  Seestan,  and  in  much  later  times,  a  tribe 
^  Bdach  has  fixed  its  residence  in  the  east 
of  the  country.  The  Tajik  and  the  two  first- 
nentioned  tribes  exactly  resemble  the  Per- 
■ans,  aad  have  little  remarkable  in  their 
ebaraeter.  The  Cauker  clan  of  Punnee,  who 
iababit  Seewee  in  the  plains  of  Sevveestan  are 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  by  moun- 
teios  and  by  Beluches,  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Cauker  name.  The  people  of  Seistan 
dress  like  Persians,  and  have  the  same  colloquial 
dialect ;  they  are  all  Sheea  mooeulmans,  and 
€0  tbe  ?ery  worst  terms  with  the  Afighans. 
Seistan  was  formerly  called  ^Nimroez,  and  com- 
prehended part  of  Arriana  and  the  country  of 
the  Saraogosans.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
K.  W.  by  Khorassan,  E.  by  Candahar  and 
Zablestan,  and  S.  and  ^.  W.  by  Mekran  and 
Kerman.  The  greater  part  of  this  province 
i>  flat,  sandy  and  uninhabited.  Seistan  lies 
l>etween  Persia  and  Afi*ghanistan,  and  is  sur- 
nxnided  except  on  the  north  by  wide  deserts. 
It  is  a  flat  country,  with  low  hills  here  and 
there.  One-third  of  its  surface  is  moving 
sand,  and  the  other  two-thirds  are  composed 
of  eompact  sand  and  clay,  covered  with 
thickets  of  tamarisk,  and  abundant  pasture. 
TheHelmund,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  river 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus,  flows 
llntMigh  Seistan,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Zoirah.  The  river  banks  are  clothed  with 
lotnrions  vegetation,  and  the  lake,  which  is 
About  ninety  miles  long  by  sixty  broad,  is 
iHwdered  by  forests  of  reeds,  beyond  which 
there  are  pastures  and  tamarisk  thickets. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Seistan  were  Ta- 
j^ ;  but  the  country  has  long  been  occu- 
pied by  savage  tribes  of  Beloochees.  Seistan 
IS  well-known  to  the  admirers  of  Ferdusi,  as 
the  country  of  Zal  and  Rustam.  In  the  early 
fvtof  the  nineteenth  century,  the  mlingfamily 
^tkis  province  had  descended  from  the  line 
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of  Eyanee,  but  lost  its  power.  Kamran  in- 
vaded Seistan,  plundered  it,  and  drove  off 
6,000  of  its  inhabitants  captive,  whom  he 
sold  iuto  slavery,  or  exchanged  to  the  Toork- 
mans  for  horses,  he  assigned  to  the  Kyanee 
family  the  town  of  Jahanabad,  south  of  the 
Helmund,  where,  in  1838,  they  were  residing 
and  fixed  his  own  government  at  Chuknusoor, 
north  of  the  river.  Little  regular  revenue  is 
derived  from  Seistan,  except  camels,  cows 
and  sheep ;  it  is  thinly  peopled,  and  altoge- 
ther a  poor  possession.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  province  is  the  intersec- 
tion by  the  Helmund  and  its  tributary  rivers. 
In  summer  all  these  are  greatly  swollen,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  they  form  a  lake  called 
'*  Zurrah  ;"  but  the  natives  whom  Burnes 
interrogated  were  unacquainted  with  this 
name,  and  described  the  rivers  to  be  lost  in  a 
vast  swampy  region,  full  of  reeds,  called 
'*  Hameo."  Many  of  the  places  on  the  map 
are  also  quite  unknown,  but  ancient  forts  are 
often  laid  bare  by  the  blowing  away  of  the 
sand,  while  modern  ones  are  overwhelmed. 
This  is  to  the  people  a  constant  source  of 
wonder  and  castles  of  a  foimer  age  are  said  to 
show  themselves  as  if  newly  from  the  hands 
of  the  architect.  The  singular  disappearance 
of  the  waters  of  the  Helmund,  and  this 
changeable  face  of  nature,  would  account  for 
the  many  fabulous  descriptions  of  Seistan. 
The  ruins  of  an  old  city  in  the  "  Loote'*  or 
desert  called  Zaideen,  yields  many  antiquities, 
rings,  coins,  &c.,  which  are  taken  by  the 
finders  to  Fun'o  for  sale.  One  curious  pro- 
perty of  the  climate  is,  that  the  horse  cannot 
live  in  it,  and  probably  there  are  not  one 
hundred  of  these  in  Seistan.  Kamran  lost 
nearly  all  his  cavalry  in  his  campaign,  most 
of  ihe  horses  dying  from  a  disease  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  contracted  in  it,  which  makes  it 
very  unfavourable  for  militaiy  operations ; 
but  the  camels  of  Seistan  are  celebrated. — 
Kinner's  Geographical  Memoir,  p.  182 ;  Fer^ 
rier;  Mr,  Elphinstone ;  MarkhanCs  Embassy^ 
p.  23  ;  Burnes,  in  Far.  Papers  ;  B.  et  Tk, ; 
ToiTs  Rajasthdn,  Vol.  ii,  p.  230  ;  Elphin- 
stone's  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  pp.  492,  493, 
494  ;  PoUinger's  Travels  in  Belooehistan 
and  Sinde,  pp.  66,  89,  90. 

SEERA-SHENGALANEER—  ?  Conyza 
cinerea. 

SEET,  BuRM.  Acacia  stipulata,  7)  (7.,  also  A. 
elata,  Linn.,  and  A.  speciosa,  Willd.;  W.^  A. 

SEETABULDEE,  afort  and  bazaar  near 
Nagpore,  made  into  an  outpost  of  the  Kamp- 
tee  cantonment  about  1818,  and  has  grown 
into  a  large  town  full  of  bankers  and  artizana* 

SEETAHAB,  Beno.    Lycopodium  phleg- 
maria. 
I     SEETAB,  HmD.     A  musical  instniment, 
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a  guitar,  Uie  eih-tar,  or  three  stringed  musi- 
cal instrument 

SEETARA,  Hind.    A  stai",  a  planet. 

SEETH-MULI,  Bkhg.  Asparagus  race- 
mosus,  Wtlld. 

SEET-SEEN,  Bdrm.  An  Amherst  wood, 
used  for  the  construction  of  religious  houses. 
It  is  a  red,  compact,  very  ponderous,  and 
highly  valuable  wood. — Cah  Ex,  1851. 

SEEVUM,  Hind.  Gmeliaa  arborea,  Roxb, 

SEE-WAN  A  MADDEYA-GASS,  Singh. 
Ficus  asperrima,  Roxb, 

SEFFAVI,  see  Kazzilbash,  Safavi. 

SEFID  RUD,  see  Iran. 

SEGAMON,  see  Jakun. 

SEGAPU,  also  Thovarai,  Tam»  Cajanus 
indicus,  Spreng. 

SEGAPU  AVERAI  KAI,  also  Segapu 
muche,  Tam.     Lablab  vulgaris. 

SEGAPU  CHANDANAM,  Tam.  Ptero- 
carpus  santalinus. 

SEGAPU  MANTHARI  MARAM,  Tam. 
Bauhinia  variegata,  Linn. 

SEGAPU  MYI,  Tam.    Ink. 

SEGAPU  also  Vela  and  Yerra  tambatin, 
Tel.  Canavalia  gladiata,  DC,  Boxb.,  W.  Sr  A, 

SEGELTUCH,  Ger.     Canvas. 

SEGESTAN,  the  Vaekerata  or  Vekereta 
of  the  Yendidad,  was  the  sixth  settlement 
of  the  Arians.  This  country  is  the  home  of 
Bustum,  Dushak  is  the  capital  of  Segestan. 
To  the  south-east  of  it  is  the  land  of  the  Pari- 
kani,  known  to  the  ancients  as  a  part  of  the 
Saken  countiy  (Sakastene).  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  now  a  desert,  but  it  was  once  cultivated. 
The  Record  runs  (vii,  verse  10.)  "Vekei-eta, 
in  which  Duzhaka  is  situate  ;  there  Ahriman 
created  the  Pairiika  Ehnathaiti."  Here  there 
may  be  allusion  to  a  schism,  which,  in  that 
case,  would  be  the  second  historical  one.  Re- 
cent travellers  have  also  found  nomadic  tribes 
between  Media  and  Gedrosia,  who  worshipped 
the  Peri  (Fairies),  but  were  fire-worshippers 
also.  The  Jamshidi,  a  ti'ibe  of  the  Aimak, 
are  the  only  tribe  of  Eastern  L-anians  who  are 
exclusively  nomadea.  They  derive  their  de- 
scent from  Jamshid,  and  moved  out  of  Segestan 
to  the  shores  of  the  Murghab,  which  they  have 
occupied  from  pre-historic  times.  They  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Salor  and  Sarik 
Turkoman  and  they  use  the  round  conical  tent 
of  the  Tartars,  surrounding  it  with  felt  and  a 
reed  matting,  and  their  clothing  and  food  are 
Turkoman  as  also  their  occupation,  for,  they 
are  great  man-stealers.  They  excel  the  other 
Aimak  as  horsemen,  and,  for  a  chapao,  band 
themselves  with  men  of  Heitit  or  with  the 
Turkoman  tribes.  It  was  this  cause  that  led 
Allah  Knli  Khan  to  transport  them  from 
Khiva  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  after  he  had 
conquered  them  with  the  allied  Sarik  TnrkcH 
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man.  After  a  residence  of  12  years,  ^bej  fied 
and  returned  to  the  town  of  Murghab.  The 
Jamshidi  is  polite  in  word  and  manner.  Thej 
still  retain  parts  of  the  zoroastrian  faith, 
reverence  fire,  and  pitch  their  tent  door  to  the 
east. — Herod,,  iii,  94  ;  Comp.  Rilter,  viii,  59* 

SEGHALIN,  Seghalien,  or  Tarakai,  long 
believed  to  he  a  peninsula,  is  an  island 
lying  between  54'  24'  and  45*  64'  2"  N.  L.^ 
and  E.  L.  141*  40'  and  144'  46'.  It  is  aboul 
600  miles  in  length  and  from  20  to  100 
broad.  It  is  well  wooded  and  fertile,  and 
coal  is  found  in  many  places,  especially  about 
Jonquiere  Bay.  Two-thirds  of  the  northern 
part  belong  to  Russia,  and  is  peopled  hj 
Ghilak.  The  aboriginal  I'aces  of  Yezo,  whoee- 
severe  treatment  by  the  Japanese,  led  them 
to  other  countries,  occupy  the  southern  part 
of  the  island  of  Seghalin,  which  is  in  poasea* 
sion  of  the  Japanese.  The  Aiuo  are  of  short 
stature  with  broad  faces  of  the  Mongol  type* 
They  are  a  timid  race,  their  limbs  are  haiiy» 
they  have  bushy  beards  and  long  tangled 
hair,  large  heads  and  clumsy  figures,  the  ex- 
pression of  their  faces  is  that  of  good  nature 
combined  with  stupidity.  According  to  M. 
Rosney  their  language  is  dissimilar  to  Japa* 
nese,  and  that  spoken  in  the  Kuriles  and  in. 
the  island  of  Yesso,  are  also  different  froQ 
Japanese, 

SEGHAN,  see  Kaffir. 

SEGHE,  It.    Saws. 

SE6UN,  Bkno.    Tectona  grandis,  Linn, 

SEGUR,  a  forest  on  the  NeilgherrieSy  has 
been  much  exhausted  and.has  very  little  teek 
or  black  wood  fit  for  felling.  It  is  the  main 
source  of  supply  to  Ootaca,^lund  for  house- 
building purposes. — Madras  ComervaiorRe" 
port,  p,  2. 

SEH,  or  Sahi,  Hind.,  of  Kangra.  Porcu* 
pine. 

SEH,  Hind.    Prosopis  spicigera. 

SEH,  Lepch.  Abies  smithiana.  Hooker^ 
Wall. 

SEHARUNPORE,  in  North-Western  In- 
dia,  the  site  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the 
Gk>vernment  of  India.  The  Kandonur  river 
near  Hurowrah  is  in  Seharunpore. 

SEHESNAG.  The  Takshak  race  eniei^ 
ed  Hindusthan,  led  by  a  conqueror  termed 
Sehesnag,  from  Sehesnagdesa.  He  ascended 
the  Pandu  throne,  and  his  line  terminated  in 
ten  descents  with  AJahananda,  of  spurious  , 
birth.  This  last  prince,  who  was  also  named 
Bykyat,  carried  on  an  exterminating  warfare 
against  the  ancient  Rajpoot  princes  of  pure 
blood,  the  Poorans  declaring  that  since  tbo 
dynasty  of  Sehesnag  the  princes  were  soo- 
dras.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  yeai-s  are 
allotted  to  these  ten  princes.  A  fourth 
dynasty    commenced    with    Chandragoopta 
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Hon,  of  the  same  Takshak  race.     The  Mori    theroselves    the   aboriginea   of  the   country. 
4ptttj  consisted  of  ten    princes,  who  are    In  another  place  he  Ftates,  that  he  considers 


lilted  (0  have  passed  away  in  one  hundred 
ud  tiurtj-seven  years.     See  Takshak. 

SEHESRA  AfiJUNA,  of  the  lunar  race, 
cnJied  ifso  Sehesra  Bahu  was  of  the  Hi-hya 
tribe.  He  foonded  Mahesvati  on  the  Ner- 
badda,  sdll  existing  in  Meheswar.  In  the 
BhiTishya  Poorana  this  prince,  Sehesra 
Arjooaa,  is  termed  a  chakravarta,  or  para- 
mnnt  sovereign  ;  also  that  he  conquered 
toikotaka  of  the  Takshak,  Toorahka,  or 
Snke  rue,  and  brought  with  him  the  popu- 
Uon  of  Mahesvaii,  and  founded  Hemaua- 
ginia  the  north  of  India,  on  his  expulsion 
from  bis  dominions  on  the  Nerbudda.  Tra- 
ditioQaiy  l^ends  yet  remain  of  this  prince 
ootbeNerhadda  where  he  is  styled  Sehesra 
BtiiOjor'with  a  thousand  arms,  figurative  of 
JiisoaiDerous  progeny.'  He  was  expelled  from 
MalitfTati  by  the  solar  ]*ace. 

SEHL,  one  of  the  priuces  of  the  Bharat, 
whofoaoded  Aror. 

SEHO  of  Temate,  Arenga  saccharifera, 

SEHOBE,  a  town  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
kBbopal. 

SEHBAI,  a  mahomedan  family  from  Sind, 
vho  governed  at  Kelat,  until  expelled  by  the 
bdoofi,  who  subsequently  were  expelled  by 
AeBmhai,  Sehrai,  is  from  Sahara,  a  desert, 
knee  also  Sarrazin,  or  Saracen,  from  sahara, 
deKTt,  and  zudduu,  to  strike,  contracted. 
Ae  Brahai  appear  to  have  been  a  nation  of 
Ikrtar  mountaineers,  who  settled,  at  a  very 
ttrlj  period,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Asia, 
vfaere  tbey  lived  an  ambulatory  life  in  kliel^ 
or  Mcieties,  headed  and  governed  by  their 
iwadiief  and  laws>,  for  many  centuries  ;  and 
It  length  they  became  incorporated,  and 
obtained  their  present  footing  at  Kelat  and 
tbroBghout  Beluchistan.  It  is  impossible  to 
fennmore  than  a  supposition,  what  was  the 
utare  of  the  region  from  which  they  emi- 
gnted,  bat  their  pursuits  and  way  of  domes- 
tie  life  afforded  the  strongest  reason  for 
believing  that  they  were  originally  moun- 
^oeers  ;  aad  some  amongst  them  affirm  that 
tboTery  name  demonstrates  this  by  its  signi- 
fatioQ  being  a  compound  of  an  affix  boan  and 
^  a  word  said  to  mean  a  hill  in  the  dialect 
nil  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Thibet ;  such 
'ttaoniog,  howeyer,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
pMt  dependence,  though  supported  by  tlie 
collateral  evidence  of  the  Beiuch  being 
^led  in  one  quarter  of  the  countiy  N  harooi, 
vbieh,  if  we  admit  the  former  derivation, 
"Kaos  "low  landers,"  t.  e.,  literally  not  hill- 
Ben,  a  name  they  received  from  tlie  Brahui 
vben  they  came  amongst  them,  and  evinced 
*  preference  for  the  champagne  districts,  low 
vOla^es,  and  plains.    The  Bi*ahui  imagine 
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the  hindoos  to  have  been  the  first  colonisers 
of  the  upper  part  of  ilie  Brahui  mountains, 
and  that  the  Brahui  gradually  settled 
amongst  them.  That  the  last  hiudoo  rajah 
was  named  Sehwa,  who  called  in  the  iiid  of 
these  mountain  shepherds  against  a  horde  of 
depredators  from  the  western  parts  of  Mool- 
tan,  Shikarpoor,  and  Upper  Sind  ;  and  that 
the  Brahui,  having  defeated  and  driven  off 
these  invaders,  deposed  the  rajah  Sehwa,  and 
seized  the  government  for  themselves— a 
chief  of  the  name  of  Kumbar  becoming  khan 
of  Kelat,  of  whom  the  present  khan  is  a 
lineal  descendant.  See  Brahui,  India,  Kelat, 
SindMi. 

SEHWAN,  the  ancient  Siiidomana,  is 
built  on  tlie  extremity  of  a  spur  from 
the  Biluchi  range  which  here  juts  into 
the  river.  The  pass  of  Sehwan  has  a 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  river,  with 
its  rocky  mountains  rising  in  terraces  along 
the  bank,  and  its  old  ruined  castle,  supposed 
t^  have  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  age. 
Beyond  Sehwan  is  the  large  town  of  Lark- 
hana,  containing  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
in  Sindh,  being  that  watered  by  the  Indus, 
and  the  large  branch  called  the  Narrah  before- 
mentioned. — Posiatt* 8  Personal  Observations^ 
pp.  28  and  29  ;  Adams,     See  Kelat. 

SHE-WAN-PAN,  Chin.  A  wooden  frame,with 
wires,  resembling  the  abacus  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  Romans  and  Arabians.  By  the  help 
of  this  the  Chinese  work  the  most  difficult 
Hnd  intricate  calculations,  but  without  it  they 
are  perfectly  helpless. — Frere  Antipodes^  p. 
218. 

SEIDBURROOA,  a  Nepaul  tree,  the 
bark  of  which  is  manufactured  into  a  strong 
useful  paper ;  it  is  also  made  into  rope  and 
black  thread,  but  neither  of  them  resist  mois- 
ture  well. — Smithes  NepauL 

SEIDE,  Geu.     Silk. 

SEIES,  Fr.     Saws. 

SEIFE,  Ger.    Soap. 

SEIFATALA,  or  the  bitter  apple,  a  little 
village.  A  priest  or  man  of  the  law,  set 
before  Mr.  Rich  an  ample  meal  of  honey, 
fresh  butter,  yoghourt,  cucumbers  and  butter- 
milk. The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  East 
always  eat  honey  and  butter  together,  and  it 
is  likely  to  be  a  prevailing  custom  in  other 
pai*ts  of  the  East,  from  the  mention  made  of 
it  in  scripture — '*  Butter  and  honey  shall  he 
eat,"  Isaiah  vii,  16. — Rich's  Residence  in 
Koordistan^  Vol:  i,  p,  t523. 
'  8EIGUL,  see  Khutri. 

SEILAN,  a  name  of  Ceylon.  See  Marco 
Polo. 
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SEIN,  Hind.     Pentaptera  tomentosa. 

SEIR,  also  Teg,  Ma.hb.  Euphorbia  tiru- 
calli,  Milk-bush 

SEIR  ABONEID,  in  lat.  25^  14'  N.,  long. 
54°  22'  E.,  an  island  2^  miles  long  and  2  broad, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  contains 
large  quantities  of  sulphur,  and  has  some 
mineral  springs. 

SEIR-1-MUTAKHERIN,  or.  Latter  Re- 
view, a  work  of  the  history  of  tlie  British 
in  India  in  the  middle  and  close  of  the  18th 
century  by  Seid  Gholam  Hussain  Khan,  Cal- 
cutta, 1789. 

SEIRIU6,  see  Iswara. 

SEISAN,  a  town  on  the  Munchar  lake. 

SEISTAN,  see  Seesten. 

SEJARA  MALAYU,  see  Jakun. 

SEJ  PAN,  Hind.     Asparagus  racemosus. 

SEKA— ?  see  Tin. 

8EKAKAI  or  Siki-kai,  or  Sekai,  Guz., 
Hind.,  Tam.,  Tel.  Pods  of  Acacia  rugata,  long, 
flat  pods  or  legumes  containing  separate,  small, 
oval,  dark  coloured  seeds,  considered  by  native 
practitioners  a  most  valuable  medicine.  In 
XiisiQ  it  somewhat  resembles  the  soap-nut,  but 
is  more  acrid,  less  bitter,  and  has  a  singular 
pungency.  It  is  extensively  used  in  India 
for  washing  the  hair. — Faulkner, 

SEKKIR,  a  Kurd  tribe.     See  Kurdistan. 

SEKOOHA,  see  Jehanabad. 

SEKRANCH,  a  river  near  Bella  in  Chu- 
prah, 

SEKRE,  a  race  in  Northern  India,  occu- 
pied as  scavengers. 

SEKUMANU,  or  Ava,  Tkl.  Spouia  wightii, 
P/a;icA. 

SEKUHME,  Chin.  Sago. 

SEKUNDER  GHAT,  see  Kohistan. 

SEKANDER  NAM  EH  abounds  with 
verses  of  recondite  meaning.  One  of  its 
commentators,  Syed  Seif-ud-din,  says  that 
Hind  means  dark  or  black,  the  colour  appro- 
priated to  the  planet  Satuiii,  under  whose  in- 
fluences Hind,  or  Hindustan,  is  reckoned.— 
Hindu  Infanticide,  p.  170. 

SEL,  Fr.  Salt. 

SELAGINACE-^,  an  order  of  plants 
with  one  genus,  Hebenstreita. 

SELA'H,  a  historical  term  in  Scripture 
connected  with  the  race  of  Arphaxad.  The 
mission  represents  the  epoch  of  the  first  descent 
of  the  race  of  Arphaxad  from  the  heights  of 
the  wild  mountain  country. 

SELAJIT,  Tel.  Ophelia  elegans,  Wight. 

SEL  AMONIAAC,  Fr.  Sal  ammoniac. 

SELA  MARAM,  also  Sela  Wanjab,  Tam. 
Acacia  odoratissima,  Roxb*,  Willd, 

SELA-VAGH,  Hind.    Felis  tigris,  Linn. 

SELAMPURA,  see  Topes. 

SEL  AN,  a  river  of  Banka  Island,  see  Tin. 

SELAOONJA,  Tam.  Acacia  odoratissima. 
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SELARAS,  Tel.   Ophelia  elegans. 

SEELARUMBA,    Sans.     The  seeds  of 
Cftiina  indica,  Linn.,  Roxb,,  Rheede. 

SELDI,  Rus.  Herrings. 

SELE,  the  Polynemus  sele,  a  fish  of  the 
river  Ganges  and  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  sele 
combines  the  advantages  of  fineness  of  flavoor, 
with  wholesomeness  as  food  ;  while  con- 
siderable in  size,  it  is  migratory  in  habit 
and  in  the  cold  weather  enters  the  Bengal 
rivers,  in  great  shoals.  Its  swimming  bladder 
is  of  value  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  its 
flesh  in  a  fresh  state  is  esteemed  as  food,,  this 
would  become  still  more  valuable  if  it  could 
be  properly  cured.  The  demand  for  dried  fish, 
fish  roe,  salted  fish,  tamarind  fish,  exists  in 
every  part  of  Asia.  Shark  fins  are  largely  used 
in  China,  and  isinglass  is  in  request  both 
in  Europe  and  China.  It  might  perhaps 
become  an  article  of  consumption  erea 
in  India  as  it  is  mentioned  in  their  systems 
of  Materia  Medica  by  the  name  of  ghur 
ree-al-su-mak  and  sureshum  mahee,  that  is, 
fish-glue,  and  is  described  as  a  good  diet  for 
patients  in  a  decline.  The  species  afibrdiug 
the  isinglass  is  the  Polynemus  sele  of  Buchfr> 
nan,  Sele  or  Sulea  of  the  Bengalese.  Dr. 
Buchanan  describes  the  sele  as  affording  a 
light  nourishing  food,  like  most  of  the  fishes 
which  he  has  called  Bola,  but  as  inferior  to 
many  of  them  in  flavour.  It  is  common  in  the 
estuaries  of  the  •  Ganges,  and  is  often  fouud 
weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds; 
and  may  perhaps  be  the  emoi  of  Otahetti, 
the  Polynemus  lineatus  of  Lacepede,  the  P. 
plebeius  of  Broussonet.  This,  according  to 
Block,  is  by  the  English  called  King-fish  and 
is  the  Kalamin,  Tam.  of  John  from  Tranque- 
bar,  and  abundant  in  the  Kistna  and  Qodavery. 
Buchanan  further  states,  that  the  sele  has 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  abovenamed 
"  maga  boshee"  of  Dr.  Russell.  An  anooy« 
mous  author  stated  that  from  half  a  pound 
to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  isinglass 
may  be  obtained  from  each  fish.  Mr.  McClel- 
land supposed  either  that  P.  sele  attains 
a  much  larger  size  than  twenty-four  pounds, 
the  limit  given  to  it  by  Buchanan,  or  that 
isinglass  is  also  afibrded  by  a  far'  larger 
species,  namely,  P.  tetradactylus,  Telia,  or 
Teriya  bhangan.  This  is  identical  with  the 
"  maga-jellee"  of  the  Coromandal  Coast,  and 
which  Buchanan  often  saw  six  feet  long  ia 
the  Calcutta  bazaar,  and  was  informed,  it 
sometimes  equalled  320  pounds  avotrdupoifl 
in  weight.  It  is  considered  by  the  natives 
as  a  wholesome  diet  although  seldom  used 
by  Europeans.  Mr.  McClelland  says  he  has 
frequently  seen  them  of  a  uniform  size,  that 
must  have  weighed  from  fifty  to  a  hun* 
dred  pounds,  at  least  loading  whole  caval* 
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evles  of  carts  oo  their  way  to  the  Calcutta 
baaar  dortog  the  cold  season.  Both  the 
sele  and  the  "teria  bhaogan"  must  con* 
seqoeadj  be  very  commoa  there  from 
Kovefflber  to  Mai*ch.  P.  seie  is  supposed 
lobes  Ttrietj  of  P.  lineatus,  which  is  said 

>t&  be  common  oo  all  the  shores  to  the  east- 
mrd ;  but  if  BO,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
Clujiese  sbonld  send  for  it  to  the  Hooghly. 

.{be  same  might,  however,  be  said  of  the 
eod,  wbieh,  though  caught  in  abundance  on 
ike  eoistd  of  Great  Britain,  is  also  diligent- 
l^soogbt  for  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
fh  abo  inquires  whetiier  Polynemus  emoi 
atdP.  plebeius,  supposed  by  Buchanan  to 
cenopood  with  his   Sele,  contain   the  same 

/tiU>ie  substance,  and  whether  either  of 
Boesell's  species,  the  abovenamed  naga- 
iNNsbee  and  maga-jellee  {buiianjishes  iSS- 
184^)  jield  it. — FioyU  on  Isinglass,  passim^ 
SELENITE,  see  Elespah,  Gypsum. 
SELEONI-MIED,  Bus.  Brass. 
SELEUCIA  wafi  built  by  SeleucusNicator, 
fort^  or  forty-five  miles  north  from  Babylon, 
ilapoiotof  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates 
^  the  Tigris,  by  a  canal.  There  were  six 
!indred  thousand  citizens  here  at  one  time, 
Im!  all  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  Babylon 
U flowed  into  it.  Seleucia  was  built  by  the 
'(neks  oat  of  tl\ie  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  two 
litinof  Ctesiphon  (or  Ul-madain),andSeleucia 
vere  bailt  one  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  each  other,  though  flourishing  at 
Cerent  periods.  The  ruins,  or  rather  ruin, 
cfCteeiphon  (for  there  is  but  one  relic  of 
^t  once  rich  and  noble  city),  is  calculated 
to  excite  wonder.  There  is  no  eastern  palace 
wbieh  possesses  such  a  facade  as  the 
Tak-i-Kasra  or,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have 
^  merely  a  gateway,  such  an  entrance. 
Ue  Ali  Capi  at  Ispalian,  or  the  gates  of  the 
F^  at  Dehli,  magnificent  structures  in 
^selves  sink  into  insignificance  beside  the 
M-e-Kesra  ;  for  none  of  tliem  can  boast 
of  ao  archway  more  than  one  hundred  feet 

I  ^h-     Antiochus   Epiphanes,    one    of   the 

I  S^cidae  died  b.  c.  164,  in  the  year  143  of 
tiM  era  of  the  Seleucide.  After  the  death 
^  Seleucas  Philopater,  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
■ramed  the  reins  of  power  in  the  empire 
^  included  Armenia  and  Parthia.  Alex- 
^«  was  favorable  to  the  Jews,  but, 
A&tiochuB  Epiphanes,  the  reverse.     The  first 
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the  western  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper 
Asia.  Ctesiphon  was  on  the  eastern  banks, 
nt  the  distance  of  only  three  miles  from  Se- 
leucia, and  was  the  capital  of  tlie  Parthian 
kings. — Chatfield's  Hindeostan^  p.  277  ; 
Mipnon's  !Pi'avels,  p.  78  ;  J,B,  Fraser,  p.  3  ; 
Bunsen,  Qod  in  HisL,  Vol,  1.  See  Kabul, 
Luristan,  Tigris. 

SELEUCID^.  There  are  two  eras,  the 
one  reckoned  from  the  date  of  Alexander's 
death  A..  ▲.  c.  323,  the  second,  has  its  epoch 
311  years  and  four  montlis  b.  c.,  and  is  used 
iu  the  book  of  Maccabeus.  These  Seleucidae 
eras  were  also  called  Syro-MacedouiaUb  The 
people  of  the  Levant  and  the  Jews  adopted 
it,  the  Jews  calling  it  Tariq-Dilcaiiiaim,  and 
it  is  still  in  use  amongst  the  Arabs.  The 
Alexandrian  era  was  established  commenc- 
ing from  the  entrance  of  Seleucus  Nicator 
into  Babylon.  Armandl  notices  tlie  fact 
that  the  elephants  figured  on  the  coins  of 
Alexander  aud  the  Seleucids,  invariably 
exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian  type, 
whilst  those  on  the  Roman  medals,  can  at 
once  be  pronounced  African  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  convex  forehead  and  expan- 
sive ears.  Kurnah  near  Bussorah  is  one  of  the 
towns  founded,  and  called  Apamea,  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  after  his  wife  Apama.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  his  lieutenant,  Seleucus, 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Afighanistau 
and  the  other  Asiatic  conquests.  Under  his 
grandsou,  Affghanistan  was  taken  from  the 
SeleucidaB,  by  the  aboriginal  chiefs,  and  soon 
after  formed  with  Bactria  an  independent  state 
which  existed  during  150  years.  Subsequently 
the  Tartars  made  themselves  masters  of  Afi- 
ghanistanaud  appear  to  have  held  possession  of 
it  up  to  the  death  of  Mansoor,  when  one  of  his 
officers,  Sabaqtagin,  established  an  indepen- 
dent dominion  over  all  the  southern  parts  of 
Afighanistan,  making  Ghizni  his  capital.  His 
sou  Mahmood,  who  died  ▲.  D.  1028,  enriched 
Afi'ghanistan  with  the  spoils  of  India.  In 
the  reign  of  the  cruel  Bahram,  one  of  the 
Tartai^'s  descendants,  the  Sabaqtagin  dynasty, 
were  deprived  of  all  but  the  Punjab,  and 
this  too,  in  a.  d.  1 160,  they  lost.  Seleucus 
ISicator,  however  founded  thirty-five  cities 
iu  greater  and  lesser  Asia  ;  sixteen  of  which 
he  named  Antioch,  from  Antiochus,  his 
father ;  nine  Seleucia  from   his  own  name  ; 


**v6a  years  of  his    reign   were  still  endur-    six  Laodicea,   from    Laodice,   his    mother  ; 


•hie,  but  after  that  every  confessor  of  Jeho- 
^  who  could  not  be  bribed  or  seduced  over 
"^^  sobjected  to  the  most  cruel  forms  of 
^tyrdom.  But  relief  came  in  the  uprise 
IK  B.  c.  167  of  the  valiant  Mattathias  and 
^cl65,  the  temple  was  purified  and  the 
vonUp  of  Grod  restored.    Seleuoia  was  on 
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three  Apamea,  from  Apama,  his  first  wife, 
(of  which  the  city  of  Kurnah  was  the  chief)  ; 
and  one  Stratonicea,  from  Stratonice,  his  last 
wife.  According  to  Dean  Prideaux,  he  was 
a  great  protector  of  the  Jains,  and  the  first 
who  gave  them  settlements  in  those  provinces 
of  Asiay  which  lie  on  this  side  of  the  river 
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Eaphrates.  As  they  had  beeu  faithful  and 
serviceable  to  him  ia  his  wai*s,  aad  ia  mauj 
other  respects,  he  granted  them  great  privi- 
leges in  all  the  cities  which  he  built.  The 
expedition  of  Seleucus  to  the  Panjab  is  re- 
lated by  JastiD,  (lib.  xv,  c.  4),  and  by  Pliny, 
(Nat.  Hist,  lib.  vi,  c.  17).  Seleucus  Nicator 
ia  said  to  have  penetrated  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  and  it  had  been  sailed  up  by  the 
Romans  as  far  as  Palibrotha,  before  the  time 
of  Strabo. — History  of  the  Paujaby  Vol.  i, 
p.  55  ;  Frideaiix's  cottnection  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  Mignon^s  Travels y  p, 
4.  See  Aifghan,  Affghauistan,  Chaldea, 
Chandragupta,  Greeks  of  Asia,  Hindoo,  In- 
scriptions, Kabul,  Koorua,  Khuzistan,  Meso- 
potamia, Shamau,  Tigris,  Vindusara. 

SELIKEH,  or  Selikha,  Arab.  Bark  of 
Cassia  ligoea. 

SELIM,  see  Mameluk. 

SELIM-GHUR,  see  Delhi. 

SELINGHINSKY,  near  the  Baikal  lake, 
is  1,779  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  noble 
river  Selinga  or  Selingue  in  a  deep,  barren, 
sandy  soil,  that  produces  almost  nothing. 
The  Selingue  river  disembogues  from  the 
southwest,  into  the  Baikal  lake. — Staunton^s 
Narrative f  p.  44.     See  Kalkas. 

SELJUK,  a  Tartar  or  Turkoman,  whose 
name  was  handed  down  to  his  posterity 
through  his  son  Togrul  Beg.  Dr.  Latham 
supposes  Seljuk  to  be  the  same  word  as 
Seleucus.  The  leader  of  the  Seljuk  tribe 
was  Togrul  Beg.  The  death  of  Mahmud 
which  occurred  A.  d.  1228  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  anarchy,  during  which  Togrul  Beg 
advanced  and  took  Ghazni  and  was  declared 
king.  The  Seljuk  had  long  settled  in  Persia, 
where  they  naturally  adopted  the  colloquial 
dialect,  and  brought  it  with  them  on  their 
expulsion  by  the  Kharazmian  kings.  The 
unremitting  enmity  of  these  kings  forced  vast 
hordes  of  them  to  fiy  from  Persia  after  they 
had  been  colonised  there  for  many  years. 
The  Seljukian  branch  of  the  Turks,  from 
their  traditionary  patriarch  Seljuk  Khan, 
had  acquired  and  consolidated  a  mighty  em- 
pire, more  than  two  centuries  before  the 
name  of  the  Ottomans  was  heard.  The  Sel- 
jukian Turks  were  once  masters  of  nearly  all 
Asia  Minor,  of  Syria,  of  Mesopotamia,  Arme- 
nia, part  of  Persia  and  Western  Turkestan  ; 
and  their  great  sultans,  Toghrul  Beg,  Alp 
Arslan,  and  Malek  Shah,  are  among  the  most 
renowned  conquerors  that  stand  forth  in 
Oriental  and  in  Byzantine  history.  But,  by 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the 
christian  era,  when  Ertoghrul  appeared  on 
the  battle-field  in  Asia  Minor,  the  great  fabric 
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of  Seljukian  dominion  had  been  broken  up  by 
the  assault  of  the  conquering  Mongola,  aided 
by  internal  corruption.  After  long  years  of 
warfare  carried  on  by  Ertoghrul  and  his  more 
renowned  son,  Othman,  (Eni  bei^lune  the 
settled  possession  of  their  house.  Othmao,  or, 
according  to  the  oriental  orthography,  Osman, 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  Seljuk,  as  well  as  the  Moghul, 
are  of  Tartarian  origin  ;  but  to  speak  of 
them  as  the  same  nation  would  be  as  likely 
to  confound,  as  a  person  writing  on  Eui*ope, 
to  include  Spaniards  and  Fi^enchmen  under 
the  common  terra  of  Europeans.  Dr.  Lathani 
classes  the  Beiooch  nation  with  the  Per- 
sian, but  considers  them  as  a  modified  form. 
He  says,  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  proper 
Persians  of  Kirinan,  come  the  Beiooch  of 
Beloochistan,  the  Beiooch  came  from  the 
westward,  but  whether  they  were  Seijok 
Tartars,  or  Arabs  from  Aleppo,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Dr.  Cooke  says,  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  were  hindoos,  who  fled 
from  the  conquering  mussulmans,  who  invaded 
Sind,  Lus  and  Mekran,  a.  h.  93  :  and  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Brahtii  were  Tartar  moun- 
taineers, who  gained  a  footing  in  the  countiy 
and  ultimately  supplanted  the  former,  becom- 
ing the  ruling  race. — PotHnger*s  Travels 
in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  p.  269  ;  Crease's 
Ottoman  and  Turks,  p.  7.  ' 

SELL-AMMA,onc  of  the  village  goddesses 
of  the  peuin'sula  of  India.     See  Hindoo. 

SELOOPAYMARAM,Tam.  Elaeodendron 
roxburghii. 

SELOTTAH,  see  Kol,  Koli. 
SELU,  Sans.     Oordia  obliqua. 

SELUNG,  or  Salong  a  tribe  who  occupy 
the  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
to  the  south  of  Tavoy.  They  ai'e  fishers,  for  the 
sea-slug.  They  reside  in  their  boats,  which 
are  good  :  are  decently  clad  and  intelligent : 
and  are  inclined  to  settle  in  villages  and  culti- 
vate. They  dig  up  the  slug  at  the  low  water 
of  spring  tides  during  the  N.  E.  monsoon. 
They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  descendants 
of  slaves  from  the  Malay  peninsula. 

SELUPA  MARAM,  Tam.  Elajodendron 
roxburghii. 

SELYA,  in  the  South  of  India,  is  a  sheet 
or  body  covering  in  use  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  cultivators,  laborers,  wrapped  round 
their  shoulders  and  body  when  employed  in 
the  fields.  Their  usual  cost  is  about  rupees 
one  and  a  quarter  to  rupees  one  and  three- 
quarters.  In  Dharwar  one  is  always  pre- 
sented to  the  bridegroom  by  relations  of  ihe 
bride,  together  with  a  turban, 

SEM,  the  ancestor  of  the  Semitic  race, 
dwelt  in  Arpakhsad,  the  primeval  land  of 
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the  Eiisdim  or  Chaldees,  the  frontier  moun- 

taios  of  Armenia  towards  Assyria.  Of  the 
fonr  branches  of  this  Semitic  race,  Elam, 
A5«or,  Lad  and  Aram,  Heiam  or  Elam,  the 
Elynuei  formed  the  stem  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  east  of  the  Tigris,  in  Susiana, 
(ScHidi  Babylonia)  ;  Assur  was  the  stem  of  the 
empireof  Ninus  on  the  upper  Tigris  ;  Lud,  the 
Ljdi,  were  the  oricriDal  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor,  Pontus  and  Cappidocio,  as  far  as  the 
HaljB,  wirere  the  Lydians  of  history  were 
seated.  Aram  the  original  highlands  S.  W.  of 
Anneoia  (Ar  Minn)  the  country  between  the 
soarcesof  the  Euphrates  and  Tigins,  Mesopo- 
tamia proper,  is  *  Aram-Nahrain,  and  Aram 
becune  the  latest  name  for  Syria.  The  Aram 
nst  branched  into  Uz  or  Huz,  which  is 
Nfjid  or  North  Arabia.  It  was  to  Ur  of  the 
Cioidees  that  Nahor  -went  His  son  Terah 
k/t  it  and  went  to  Haran  (Karra)  a  day's 
jooroey  S.  of  Edessa.  According  to  Bunsen, 
the  Semitic  race  invented  theogony  for  other 
peoples  and  especially  for  the  Hellenes,  and 
tike  Hebrews  abandoned  all  mythological  reli- 
giooiD  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abi*aham. 
—Btmsen,  Vols,  iii,  v,  pp.  71-2,  365.  See 
Asor,  Arpahaxad,  Adam,  Aram,  Elam,  Lud, 
Semitic  races. 

SEM,  Hind.     Canavalia  gladiata. 

SEMA  BOGGU,  Tel.    Coal. 
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only  known  to  exist  on  the  mountain  Jerei,  in 
the  Kedah  territory,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Pinang  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moun- 
tain range  which  lies  immediately  opposite  to 
the  latter  settlement ;  and  in  the  uplands  of 
Tringanu,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  scattered  remnants 
are  to  be  found  in  Several  other  spots,  which 
have  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  Sakai  and  Alias  tribes  of  Perak,  which 
have  hitherto  been  classed  with  the  Semang, 
or.  woolly-haired  race  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pinang,  have  curly  but  not  woolly  hair  ; 
and  although  tliey  retain  the  Papuan  custom 
of  boring  Uie  septum  of  the  nose,  and  also 
mark  their  skins  with  cicatrices,  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  Papuans  ;  indeed  their 
language  and  leading  characteristics  show 
them  to  be  wild  tribes  of  the  Malayan  race. 
The  Semang,  however,  who  are  identical  in 
every  particular  with  thePangan  of  the  interior 
of  Tringanu,  are  Papuans  in  all  their  purity, 
with  woolly  and  tufted  hair  in  every  respect 
similar  to  other  unmixed  tribes  of  the  race. 
The  Semang*  of  Kedah  have  been  very  accu- 
rately described  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  foui*th 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipe« 
lago.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Semang  race  the 
Malays  possess  no  tradition.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  tribes  of  them  which  inhabit- 


SEMADOONG,     Abies  brunoniana,  Sieb.   ed  variouB  parts  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula. 


SEMAIKARRE,  Tam.    Coal. 

SEMAL  or  Sembal,  Hind.  Bombax  mala- 
baricum.  Semai  ka  phool,  flowers  of  the 
Bombax  heptaphyllum,  considered  refrigerant. 
-Genl.  Med.  Top.,  p.  1  o2. 

SEMAN,  see  Kelat. 

SEMANDI,  Malay.  Is  a  regular  treaty 
between  the  parties  on  the  footing  of  equality. 
The  adat  paid  to  the  girPs  friends  has  usually 
ban  twelve  dollars.— LmA^oc^***  Origin  of 
CiviLy  p.  54  ;  MarsderCs  History  of  Sumatra, 
p.  263. 

SEMANG,  a  negrito  race  who  occupy  the 
Malay  peninsula.  Semang,  is  a  Malay  word 
■pplied  by  the  mahomedans  of  Kedah,  Perak, 
Tringanu  and  Salangore,  to  the  pagan  tribes 
of  the  interior,  though  the  Semang  Paya  re- 
si<ie  oa  the  borders  of  the  morasses,  the 
^ftQg  Bukit,  are  the  occupants  of  hills,  the 
Scniang  Bakow  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea,  in  the  creeks  and  districts  where  the 
laaDgrove  grows,  and  the  Semang  Bila  ap- 
P^ch  the  Malay  in  civilization.  According 
^  Mr.  Earl,  the  Semang  are  a  woolly-haired 
'^  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  a  mere 
remnant  of  tribes  which,  according  to  native 
l^ditioD,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
rateriorofthe  peninsula  at  a  comparatively 
^Qt  period.  At  the  present  time  the  race  Is 
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were  much  more  numerous,  before  many  of 
the  present  Malayan  colonies  were  founded  by 
emigrants  from  Sumatra.  The  Semang  are 
designated  by  the  Malaya,  Semang  Paya,  Se- 
mang Bukit,  Semang  Bakow,  and  Semang  Bila. 
The  Paya  are  those  who  reside  on  the  plains  or 
borders  of  morasses,  the  Semang  Bukit, 
whose  abode  is  on  the  hills,  and  the  Semang 
Bakow  are  so  called  from  their  frequenting  the 
sea-shore,  and  occasionally  taking  up  their 
quarters  in  the  mangrove  jungles.  The  Se- 
mang Bila  are  those  who  have  been  somewhat 
reclaimed  from  their  savage  habits,  and  have 
had  intercourse  with  the  Malays.  A  similar 
race  of  people  are  said  to  have  formerly  in- 
habited all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
nations  and  remnants  ,  of  liiem,  under  the 
names  Aheta,  Aeta,  Negrito,  and  Papua 
occupy,  or  are  still  to  be  found  on,  many  of 
them.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Semang  are  called  Pangan.  They  are 
at  present  most  numerous  in  the  interior 
near  Jan,  a  small  river  to  the  north  of  the 
Mirbow,  near  the  lofty  mountain  Jerei,  in 
the  Kedah  teiTitory.  There  are  small  parties 
also  in  the  mountains,  inland  of  Juru  and 
Krian,  opposite  Peuang.  Their  huts  or  tem- 
porary dwellings,  (for  they  have  no  fixed 
habitations,  but  rove  about  like  the  beasts  of 
the  forest),  consist  of  two  posts  stuck  into 
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the  ground,  with  a  small  cross-piece,  and  a 
few  leaves  or  branches  of  trees  laid  over  to 
secure  them  from  the  weather.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  in  the  thicker  parts  of  the 
forest,  where  the  elephants,  tigers,  and  other 
wild  animals  are  most  abundant,  make  their 
temporary  dwellings  upon  the  clifis  and 
branches  of  large  trees.  The  Semang  sub- 
sist on  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest,  and 
roots.  They  eat  elephants,  rhinoceros,  mon- 
keys, and  rats,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  scanty  supplies  they  obtain  from  the 
Malays,  they  have  no  rice  or  salt.  They  are 
very  expert  with  the  sumpit,  a  blow-pipe  for 
projecting  small  darts,  and  poison  the  dart« 
with  ipoh,  procured  from  the  juice  of  various 
trees,  which  is  deadly  poison.  They  handle 
the  bow  and  the  spear  with  wonderful 
dexterity,  and  destroy  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  animals  by  ingenious  contrivances. 
It  is  seldom  they  suffer  by  beasts  of  prey,  as 
they  are  extremely  sharp-sighted,  and  as 
agile  in  ascending  the  trees  as  the  monkeys. 
Their  mode  of  destroying  elephants,  in  order 
to  procure  the  ivory,  of  their  flesh,  is  most 
extraordinary  and  ingenious.  They  lie  in  wait 
in  small  parties  of  two  or  three,  when  they 
have  perceived  any  elephants  ascend  a  hill, 
and  as  they  descend  again,  which  they  usually 
do  at  a  slow  pace,  plucking  the  branches 
as  they  move  along,  while  the  hind  legs  are 
lifted  up,  the  Semang  cautiously  approaching 
behind,  drives  a  sharp-pointed  bsmboo,  or 
a  piece  of  neebong  which  has  been  previously 
well  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  touched  with 
poison,  into  the  sole  of  the  elephant's  foot 
with  all  his  force,  which  effectually  lames  the 
animal,  and  most  commonly  causes  him  to  fall, 
when  the  whole  party  rush  upon  him  with 
speara  and  sharp-pointed  sticks,  and  soon 
despatch  him.  The  rhinoceros  they  obtain 
widi  even  less  difficulty.  This  animal,  which 
is  of  solitai7  habits,  is  found  frequently  in 
marshy  places,  with  its  whole  body  immersed 
in  the  mud,  and  part  of  the  head  only  visible. 
The  Malays  call  the  animal  **  Badak  Tapa," 
or  the  recluse  rhinoceros.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season,  they  are  said  to  bury 
themselves  in  this  manner  in  different  places, 
and  upon  the  dry  weather  setting  in,  and 
from  the  powerful  effects  of  a  vertical  sun, 
the  mud  becomes  hard  and  crusted,  and  the 
rhinoceros  cannot  effect  its  escape  without 
considerable  difficulty  and  exei*tion.  The 
wild  buffiiloes  of  North  Australia  are  often 
found  in  a  similar  predicament,  and  are  some- 
times shot  by  the  hunters  before  they  can  extri- 
cate themselves  The  Semang  prepare  them- 
selves with  large  quantities  of  combustible 
materials,  with  which  they  quietly  approach 
the  animal,  who  is  aroused  from  his  reverie  by 
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an  immense  fire  over  him,  which  being  kept 
well  supplied  by  the  Semang  with  fresh  faei, 
soon  completes  his  destruction,  and  renders 
him  in  a  fit  state  to  make  a  meal  of.  The  pro- 
jecting horn  on  the  snout  is  carefully  preFerved, 
being  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  medicinal 
properties,  and  highly  prized  by  the  Malays,  to 
whom  they  barter  it  for  their  tobacco,  &c. 
The  following  notes  have  reference  to  a  partjr 
of  Semang  Bukit  on  the  Ijau,  a  feeder  of  the 
Krian,  will  show  the  physical  condition  <^ 
this  negro  race.  Average  height  of  adalts. 
four  feet  eight  inches,  highest  four  feet  tern 
inches.  Head  small,  ridged,  that  is  rising 
above  the  forehead  in  an  obtuse  wedgo 
shape,  the  back  rounded  and  somewhat  swell- 
ing, the  forehead  small,  low,  rounded,  and 
markedly  narrower  than  the  zygomatic  or 
middle  zone,  the  face  generally  narrower  and 
smaller  than  the  Malay,  eyebrows  very  pro- 
minent, standing  out  from  the  forehead  and 
projecting  over  the  ocular  furrow  which 
extends  across  the  face,  the  root  of  the  nosa 
sinking  into  it,  and  forming  a  deep  angle 
with  the  base  of  the  superciliary  ridge  ;  the 
nose  short  and  somewhat  sharp  at  the  point* 
and  often  turned  up,  but  the  ale  spreading  ; 
eyes  fine,  middle-sized  and  straight,  iris  larger 
black  and  piercing,  conjunctive  membrane  yel- 
low, the  upper  eyelashes,  owing  to  the  deep 
ocular  depression,  or  prominent  ridges,  are 
compressed  or  folded,  the  roots  of  the  hair 
being  hidden  ;  the  cheek  bones  generally 
broad,  but  in  some  cases  not  remarkably  pro- 
minent save  with  reference  to  the  narrow 
forehead  ;  mouth  large  or  wide,  but  lips  not 
thick  or  projecting  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  oval  or  ovoid,  not  square.  The  deep 
depression  at  the  eyes,  and  sinking  in  the 
root  of  the  nose,  gives  a  very  remarkable 
character  to  the  head  compared  with  the 
Malay.  The  projecting  brow  is  in  a  vertical 
line  with  the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  and  the 
upper  jaw  is  not  projecting  or  prognathous. 
The  person  is  slender,  the  belly  protuberant, 
owing  to  their  animal  life  in  the  jungles,  and 
precarious  food.  This  induces  them  to  cram 
themselves  whenever  they  can,  and  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen  thus  becomes  flaccid  and  ex- 
pansible, like  that  of  an  ape.  The  skin 
generally  is  fine  and  soft,  although  often  dis- 
figured by  scurf,  and  the  colour  is  a  dark- 
brown,  but  in  some  cases  lighter  and  ap- 
proaching to  the  Malay.  The  more  exposed 
hordes  are  black.  An  individual  who,  many 
years  ago,  was  brought  to  Pinang,  and  whio 
has  hitherto  represented  the  race  in  Euro- 
pean ethnology,  probably  belonged  to  snch  a 
horde.  His  lips  were  thick,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son says  he  exactly  resembled  two  natives  of 
the  Andamans,  who  were  brought  to  Piiuuig 
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ia  1819.  Mr.  Anderson  adds  that  a  Semang 
of  IVioganu,  who  lived  in  Pinang  was  '  not 
oTach  a  jet- black  glossy  appearance*  as  the 
Seming  from  Kidah  whom  he  saw,  and  the 
two  ijidamani.  The  hair  is  spiral,  not 
wooUj,  and  grows  thickly  on  the  head  in  tufts. 
Tbej  have  thick  moustaches,  the  growth 
beiDg  much  stronger  than  in  the  Malay  race. 
Hie  head  is  neither  Mongolian  nor  Negro  of 
the  Gaioea  type.  It  is  Papu-Tamulian.  The 
expression  of  the  face  is  mild,  simple,  and 
itapid.  The  voice  is  soft,  low,  nasal,  and 
lioUow,  or  cerebral.  A  line  of  tatooing 
extends  6«m  the  forehead  to  the  cheek-bones. 
The  adjacent  Bin ua  also  tattook  The  prac- 
i»e  is  ladian  among  the  Konds,  higher  Abor 
tribes^&c,  also  ultra-Indian  and  Asianesian. 
Tbe  right  ear  is  pierced,  the  orifice  being 
Itrge,  but  they  do  not  pierce  the  septum  of 
tbe  0086  like  one  of  the  adjacent  Binua  tribes 
<tfPerak,and  many  of  the  Asianesian  Papua. 
The  hair  is  cropped  save  a  ring  or  fringe 
ramd  the  forehead. — Mr,  Logan ;  Jour.  Ind. 
AnLj  VoL  iv,  p.  427  ;  lb.  in  Jour,  Ind. 
ii«i ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Earl's  Indian  Archipe- 
%0.  See  India,  Jakun,  Kedah  or  Quedah. 
SEM AO  also  called  Savu,  a  moderately- 
>nd  island,  15  miles  long,  fronting  the  soulii- 
WBst  end  of  Timor.  The  village  of  Oeassa, 
%  remarkable  for  its  soap  springs,  one  of 
viueh  in  the  village  rises  like  a  small  volcano. 
Itie  water  contains  alkali  and  iodine.  The 
■stires  of  this  Semao  Island  have  been 
nmed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  the  Negro  Malayan 
nee.  The  people  are  like  those  of  Timor 
with  fmzly  or  wavy  hair,  a  coppery  brown 
coloor.  Semao  Island,  has  abundance  of 
inookeya,  one  of  them  is  the  Macacus  cyno- 
■wlfgos,  or  hair-lipped  monkey,  which  is 
^'^  all  over  the  western  islands  of  the 
Archipelago. — Bikmore,  p.  116  ;  Wallace^ 
P*  186.    See  India. 

8EMAVAH,  see  Chaldea. 

SEMA  VATTI,  Tam,     Sethia  indica,  DO. 

SEMBAL,  or  Semal,  Hind.  Bombaz  hep- 
tapbyllum ;  Cotton  tree.  Sembal-gond  or  Mu- 

nli  Sembal,  the  gum  of  Bombax  heptaphyi- 

lam. 

SEMELU  PULI  PILLA,  Tam.   Cinna- 
"«anm  iners,  Bdn. 

SEMBHALA,  or  Sembhalu,  Hind.  Vitez 
B^oodo. 

SEMBILA,  Tam.    Cinnamomum  iners. 

8EM-KA-G0ND,  on  quite  the  outer 
Himalaya,  in  the  Dera  Dhoon,  is  collected  a 
|«a  known  locally  as  Sem-ka-gond,  which 
«T.R.P.Colvin,  of  Gurhwal,  believes  to  be 
^  &  species  of  Bauhinia.  Lindley  refers  to 
"f  gom  in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  ob- 
^"^  from  a  Baahiaiai  and   the   natives 
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say  it  is  exported  from  the  Dhoon  for  pur- 
poses of  dyeing.  The  gum  of  Bauhinia  par- 
viflora,  Vahl.^  is  used  medicinally  in  Southern 
India. 

SEMBULINJA  MARAM,  Tam.,  also 
Thavadarum,  Tau.,  properly  Devadaram, 
Tam.    Sethia  indica. 

SEMBU  NIRINGHI,  Singh.  Tribulus 
lanuginosus,  Linn.,  Roxb.^  W.  Sf  d.,  W.  Ic. 

SEME,  also  Semian,  Tam.,  Tel.  Vermi- 
celli. 

SEMECARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  south-^ast  of  Asia,  of  the  sub-order 
AnacardiesB.  They  are  moderate-sized  or  large 
trees,  and  many  furnish  wood  and  other  useful 
products.  Semecarpus  acuminata,  Wall.^ 
Thw.,  is  a  middle-sized  tree  in  the  forests  of 
the  Ratnapoora,  Galle  and  Ambagamowa 
districts  of  Ceylon  at  no  great  elevation,  and 
it  grows  also  in  Chittagong.  S.  cassuvium^ 
Roxb.f  the  Cassuvium  silvestre  of  Rum- 
phius,  is  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas,  where  its 
tiender  leaves  are  eaten  and  the  acrid  juice 
of  its  stem  is  employed  to  varnish  shields, 
canes,  &c.  Semecarpus  coriacea,  Thw.^  is 
a  moderate-sized  tree  of  the  central  pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
to  7,000  feet.  Semecarpus  gardneri,  Thw* 
Badoollargass,  Singh.,  is  a  moderate-sized 
tree^  very  common  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  S. 
humilis,  Wall.^  occurs  at  Prome.  Semecarpus 
Moonii,  2%ir.,  is  a  moderate-sized  tree  of 
Ceylon,  in  tiie  south  of  the  island,  at  no  great 
elevation.  S.  nigro-viridis,  Thw.^  is  a  mode- 
rate-sized tree  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  4,000  feet. 
S.  odoratus,  WalL,  in  the  Boyal  Garden, 
Ceylon.  S.  oblongifolia,  Thw.  Badoolla-gass, 
Singh.,  is  a  moderate  sized  tree,  common  in 
the  hot^  drier,  parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  S.  obovata, 
Moon^  is  a  moderate-sized  tree  of  Ceylon, 
growing  at  Caltura,  and  near  Ratnapoora.  S* 
obscura,  TAw.,  a  moderate-sized  tree,  growing 
at  Deltotte,  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon, 
at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  S.  parvifolia, 
Thw.  Heen-badooUa-gass,  Singh.,  is  a  small- 
sized*  tree  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Hinidoon  Corle, 
in  the  Qalle  district  S.  pubescens,  Thw.,  is  a 
small-sized  tree  of  the  Ratnapoora  district  in 
Ceylon,  at  no  great  elevation.  S.  subpeltata, 
Thw.  Maha-badoolla-gass,  Singh.,  is  a  large 
tree  of  Ceylon,  30  to  40  feet  high,  in  the 
Singhe-rajah  and  other  forests  between  Ratna- 
poora and  Galle.— TAtr.  En.  PL  Zeyl,  p.  75, 
Voigt.  Hart.  Cal.,  p.  271  ;  Baxb.  FL  Ind^ 

Vol  ii,  p.  85. 
SEMECARPUS  ANACARDIUM,  Linn.; 

Boxb.;  W.k  A.;  W.  le. 

AnaGardium  Utifolium,  Lcm.  \  A  ofiadnarum,  Qart. 
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Beladar,  Ab. 

Bhela,  Bbno. 

Bela  taki,  Bhola  taki,  „ 
Chai-bin ;  Khyae,     Bukm. 
Ghera  mara,  (jrheru.  Can. 
Bhalawan,  DuK. 

Bhela,  ,, 

Marking  nut  tree,      EsQ. 
Bellawa,  Guz. 

Bhalawan,  Hind. 

Beebwa,  Bibooa,     Mahb. 

This  is  a  commou 


Kampira, 
Aniahkara, 
Bhalataka, 
Kin,  BaduUa, 
Shayng-cottay 

maram, 
Bhallatiki,BhallatamuTEL 

Nalla  jidi  chettu, 
Jidi  chettu, 

Tummeda  mamidi,        ,, 
Bhalleah,-  Ubia. 

tree   in    the   Madras 


SEMEN  GONJBA. 
Maleal.  I  by  native  practitioners  in  rheumatic  and  le] 


Sans. 

SiNOH. 

Tam.- 


presidency,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  Bombay 
forests ;  it  grows    also  in  Berar,    Kumaon, 
Sylhet,  Assam,  to  Dera  Doou  and  Kyarda.  It 
is  common  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests, 
where  it  grows  to  be  a  middle-sized  tree. 
The  juice  is,  however,  so  acrid  that  wood 
cutters  are  unwilling  to  cut  the  tree  until 
after  it  has  been  killed,  by  ringing  the  bark. 
Extreme  height  40  feet     Circumference  4 
feet.     Heiglit  from  ground  to  the  intersection 
of  the  first  branch,  20  feet.     Dr.  McClelland 
says  tliat  the  wood  is  adapted  for  fancy  work 
and  cabinet-making,  but  to  Dr.  Wight  it  was 
reported  to  be  of  no  value.    The  softness  of 
the  wood  and  its  acrid  juice,  which  renders 
it  dangerous  to  work,  detract  from  its  value. 
The  nuts  are  exported  from  the  Dekhan  and 
Mysore  as  a  mordant.     The  danger  of  felling, 
Mr.  Jacob  thinks,   is   over-rated,  as  he  has 
never  seen  natives  hesitate  to  hack  it.     As  an 
ornamental  tree,  either  in  full  foliage  or  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it  merits  observation.     The 
'  fruit  which  grows  attached  to  the  nut,  when 
ripe,  is  pleasant  and  harmless  to  eat.   Its  cor- 
rosive resinous  juice  is  at  first  of  a  pale  milk- 
colour,  but  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  it 
is  of  a  pure  black  colour  and  very  acrid,  and 
in  both  respects  resembles  that  of  several  other 
plants  of  the  same  family,  as  in  the  cashew-nut, 
species  of  Rhus,   and  some  of  the  varnish- 
ti'ees.     The  juice  is  employed,  externally,  in 
medicine,  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  to  mark 
all  kinds  of  cotton  cloth.     The  colour  is  im- 
proved and  fixed  by  a  mixture  of  quicklime 
and  water.     This  common  tree  is^of  no  value 
as  timber.     A  considerable  quantity  of  the 
nuts  are  exported  from  the  Dekhan  and  My- 
sore, as  a  mordant.     The  juice  is  so  acrid  that 
wood-cutters  are  unwilling  to  cut  the  tree 
until  it  has  been  killed  by  ringing  the  bark. 

The  Oil 
Bbillawan  ka  tel,    Hind.  I  Nellajidi  noona.         Til. 
Shayangcottayennai^TAH.  | 

The  Nut, 

Bballataka,  Amshkara, 

San. 
Shayng  oottaj,  Shayrang 
cottay,  Tam. 

Nallajiedii  Jidighenza- 
loo,  Tel. 

An  acrid  and  vesicating  oil  is  found  between 
the  two  laminae  of  the  pericarp  of  the  mark- 
ing nut.  It  is  collected  and  used,  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  and 
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Beladur,  Ab. 

Ofaerru,  Can. 

Bellawan,  Bhela,       Duk. 
Bellama,  Bheola,       6uz., 

Hind. 


rous  affections.    By  boiling  the  whole  nut  n< 
divested  of  its  pericarp,  an  oil  is  also  obtain< 
which  acts  as  a  blister.     The  preparation 
collection  either  of  the  oil  or  acrid  juice 
liable  to  cause  much  irritation  and  iuflammi 
tion  of  the  hands,  face,  &c.,  of  those  engage 
in  the  work.     The  nuts  are  black,  8m< 
shining,  and  flattened  on  both  sides.     Tl 
acrid  black  juice  of  the  nut  is  employed 
the  natives*  externally  to  remove  rbeumati 
pains,  aches  and  sprains,  by  rubbing  a  litt 
over  the  affected  part.     It  is  also  universal! 
used  for  marking  cotton  cloth,  whence 
name  of  mai^king  nut,  the  colour  being  ii 
proved  and  prevented  from  running,  by  beh 
mixed  with   lime-water. —  Drs^    Wight, 
Clellandy  Gibson,  Cleghom,     Voigt,  B.ox\ 
VoL  ii,  p»  85  ;  W.  Jacob,  Esq,,  c.P. ;  M> 
J,  JJ.;  Faulkner  ;  FowelCs  Hand-book,  Vi 
i,  p.  338  ;    Capt.    Macdonald  ;   Mr.  TkonH 
son ;  Bhode,    See  Dyes,  Drugs,  Oil. 

SEMECARPUS  CUNEIFOLUM,  Wa\ 
Syn.  of  Semecarpus  anacardium,  Linn, 

SEMECARPUS  CUNEIFOLIUS,  Roi 
Biboowa,  Mahb.  |  Bibwa,  Mai 

This   tree  grows   in  the  Bombay  ghaul 
Lanowlee     Grove,     Khandalla,    and    ab( 
Parr  ;  also  in  Hindustan,  Nepaul,  and 
Himalaya.    Dr.  Gibson  says,  the  wood  is 
of  any  value,  but  might  be  turned  to  soi 
account  by   being  creosoted,   of  which 
openness  of  its  fibres  would  admit. — Drs,  Gi 
son  ;  Voigt ;  Roxb^  VoL  ii,  p.  86. 

SEMENCE  DE  TREFLE,  Fb.    Cloi 
seed. 

SEMEN  DE  COIQ,  also  Quincunx,  Fb." 
Quince  seed. 

SEMEN  CONTRA,  Sahibi,  Hmn.  The 
undeveloped  calices  of  Artemisa  judaica.  A 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  anthelmiDtic^ 
especially  in  the  round  and  long  worm  of 
childi'en,  (Lumbricus  teres).  'The  action  it 
iieating  and  stimulant,  dose  10  grs.  to  i  & 
drachm  finely  powdered,  in  electuary  with 
honey,  or  diffused  through  milk,  and  taken 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  In  infusion  or 
decoction  the  bitterness  is  quite  disgusting ; 
cathartics  should  either  follow  or  accompany 
its  use.  The  use  of  moxa,  or  of  actual  fire, 
to  the  surface'  of  the  body  is  a  favourite 
practice  in  all  savage  and  even  half-civilized 
nations.  *  In  China,  the  down  of  the  Artemi' 
sia  chinensis  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  burning 
end  applied  directly  to  the  part.  In  India,  a 
red-hot  gool,  or  hooka  pastille,  is  usually 
employed.  In  Italy  a  small  flame  of  hydro- 
gen has  been  lately  tried,  and  in  Grermany  it 
is  a  common  practice  to  place  a  particle  of 
phosphorus  on- the  skin,  and  then  ignite  i^ 
The  object  in  all  is  to  effect  coanter-irritA* 
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<tMm,aQdtbea8aal  cases  in  which  it  is  appli- 
-id  ire  diroaic  rheumatism,  sciatica,  neural- 
Igifl^  deep-seated  diseases  of  the  bone?,  carti- 
ligss  or  ligaments.     Iii  ludia,  gools  are  used 
ibj  tbe  Dative  empirics  for  almost  all  diseases, 
feq^edilJj  for  eulargements  of  the  spleeu  aud 
heT'—G^Shaughnessy,  p.  417. 
SE3IE0,  see  Xaga. 
S£M£RJND£M,  see  Kyan. 
8EMI,  Hind.   YermiceHi. 
SEMI-AVITTl,  Tam.   Cassia  alata. 
SEMIRAMIS.  The  gi*eat  Assyrian  queen, 
fe  of  Ninas,  extended  her  conquests  into 
Asia  until  they  even  embraced  Bac- 
or  Bactriilna,  which  is  now  represented 
the  modem  Balk.     Little  is   known  of 
historj  of  these   regions  pnor  to  Alex- 
g|Dders  conquests,  but  Bacchus,  Semiramis, 
Sesostris,  Alexander,  and  many  before  them, 
fVoald  oeTer  have  can*ied   their  arms   into 
h,  if  they  had  not  been  attracted  by  the 
of  the  country.     Semiramis  marched  on 
B.  a  1230.  She  captured  on  the  Eophen 
Kabul  river,  the  Kubha  of  the  Big-veda,) 
eitj  of  tlie  same  name.    She  fitted  out  her 
lent  in  Bactria,  but  was  opposed   by 
dha    of   Bagadah,    the    Barhsatide. 
is  crossed  the  Indus  with  a  great 
gth,  bat  Jarasandha,  with   a  formidable 
of  archers  and  elephants,  drove  back 
Assyrians  in  total  disorder  to  the  river, 
ich  they  crossed  with  immense  loss.     Se- 
is  concluded  an  armistice,  and  retreat- 
iotoBactiia,  with  a  third  of  the  army  she 
td  brought  against  India.     Semiramis  was 
fud  to  have  been  changed  into  a  dove,  she 
*M  afterwaixis  worshipped  as  a  dove,  and 
llr.Mtarioe  thinks  that  Ninus  and  Semira- 
*B  are  Vishnu  and  Siva.     The  dove  is  men- 
tiwed  m  Solomon,    chs.  ii,  iv,  v  ;  Jer.,  ch. 
xlvui,  7. 28.  The  power  of  Bactria  was  broken 
^  the  Assyrians,  b.  c.  1200.  Both  C'tesias  and 
^3^^  mention  a  stataeand  pillar  of  Semi  ra- 
nis at  Baptane,  but  the  sculptures  of  Semira- 
ttisandthe  inscription  in  the  Syriac  character 
MYe wholly  disappeared.  Baghistan  is  tradition- 
ary described  as  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the 
qneen.    The  possibility  has   been  surmised 
of  another  queen  of  this  name  in  the  ninth 
tentuiy  B.  c— Biintfen,  VolAv,  p.  417  ;  Son- 
^(iii  Voyages^  p,  5.     See  Besitun,  India, 


SEMITIC  RACES.  The  land  of  the 
*Hircei  of  the  Euphrates  formed  the  primaeval 
**^  of  the  Semitic  races.  The  Semites, 
•ccording  to  Bnnsen,  (iv,'  487)  emigrated 
^^  of  the  country  of  the  sources  of  the 
^P^tea  and  Tigris,  b.  c.  10,000  to  11,000. 
*j*  term  Semitic  was  first  applied  by 
f^honj.  Their  languages  are  aU  more  or  less 
*^%ihle,  their   physiognomy    Caucasian. 
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Their  laogitnge  in  one  form  was  that  of  the 
Judiiic  portion    of  Christianity    in    the    Old 
Testament,  the  Talmud,  and  the   Syrian  fa- 
thers,    lu  another    form  it   was  that  of  the 
Koran  or  mahomedauism.     It   was  the  laii- 
giuige  of  the  earliest  alphabet  of  Phoeuiciu  aud 
the  Punic  colonies.    It  fell  into  the  Aramaean, 
the  Arabic  and  the  ^thiopic  divisions.     The 
Aramaean  contained  the  Hebrew,  the  Samari- 
tan, and  the  Syriac  of  EdesHa,  Palmyra,  Damas- 
cus aud  other  important  cities,  and  the  people 
who   spoke  it  were  enterprisiug  merchants, 
bold  mariners  aud  mouotheist  priests.     The 
Semitic  populations  in  Asia  are  the  Arabians, 
Syrians,  Samaritans  ;  in  Africa,  Abyssiuians 
of  Tigre  and  Amhara,  Agow,  Falasha,  Gafiat. 
Conquest   and   commerce,    but    chiefiy    the 
former,   has  greatly  difiused  this  race.     In 
various  inroads,  they   have  gone  northward 
and  eastward  into  Persia,  India  and  China, 
aud  smaller  parties  are  to  be  found  located  in 
Burmah,  in  Malaya  and  Polynesia.     Many  of 
them  have  likewise  conquered  and  migrated 
to  the  west,  along  the  north  of  Africa  aud 
into  Europe,  where,  as  in  Spain,  they  ruled 
for  700  years,  but   were  again   driven  back 
into  Africa.     They  are  Iqow  found  in  Africa, 
as  Fetish  worshippers,   christians,  mahome- 
dans  and  Jews.  Abyssinia  is  christian,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  chief  truths  of  the  Bible,  but 
all  much  blended  with  merely  human  notions. 
The   latest  polemics   there,   have  been  as  to 
the  two  or  three  births  of  Christ, — bw-u  of  the 
father  before  all  worlds,  made   man,  and  in 
the  baptism    at  Jordan  receiving  the  holy 
Spirit.     As  regards  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
they  are  extreme  monophysists.     Monogamy 
is  their  Church  law,  but  concubinage  is  uni- 
versal.    The  Adal,  also  said  to  be  a  Semitic 
race,  are  tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
who  call  themselves  Afer,  but  by  the  Arabs 
they  are  called  Danakil,  from  their  chief  tribe 
Ad  Alii.     Dr.  Krapf  is  of  opinion  that  this 
Afer  is  the  Ophir  of  Scripture.     He  thinks 
tliat    Ophir,  in    Job.  xxvii,    v.  6,    simply 
means  gold  dust.   The  Galla  is  a  race  inhabit- 
ing Shoa  and  one  of  the  finest  in  Africa, 
strong,  well-limbed,    and  of   a  dark-brown 
colour,  living  in  a  beautiful  country,  extend- 
ing from   long.   8°  north   to  lat.   3°  south, 
with  a  climate  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Italy 
or  Greece.     Speaking  a  language  as  soft  and 
musical  as  pure  Tuscan,  cultivating  the  soil 
and  rearing  cattle.     They  are  from  6  to  8 
millions  in  numbers.      Their   religion,   like* 
that  of  all  African  savages,  is  Fetish.     They 
acknowledge  a  supreme  being  whom  they  call 
heaven  (Mulungu),  and  having  a  notion  of  a 
future  state.     There  seem  to  be  three  natures 
or  attributes  in  their  Deity,  Wak  or  Waka, 
Supreme,  Ogli,  a  masculine,  and  Ateti,  a 
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feminine  embodiment.     They  have  two  holy 
days,   Saturday,   which  they  call    Saubatta 
keuna,  or  little  Sabbath,  and  Sunday,  Saubata 
gudda,  or  greater   Sabbath.       The  Kabyla, 
south  of  Algiers  are  Berbers,  the  old  Numi- 
dians,  and  differ  in  language,  foim,  and  habit 
of  mind  from  the  Arabs  of  the  plains,  being 
matter  of  fact   in  mind  and  but  little  gifted 
with  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Arab. 
The  unsubdued  portion  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tainous tract,  with  bare  precipitous  peaks,  to 
the  south  of  the  little  Atlas  and  of  Algiers. 
They  are  spare  but  robust :  and  of  smaller 
stature  than  the  Nomade,  for  the  Kabyla  are 
dwellers  in  houses  or  huts  (hence  their  name), 
are  laborious  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  handicrafts- 
men, clever  in  winning  metals  from  their  hills 
and  even  in  forging  arms.     They  are  wonder- 
ful horse-men,  and  terrible  in  a  foray  as  in 
the  days  of  Sallust,  and  are  always  at  war  with 
the  Arabs.     The  slopes  and  valleys  of  their 
mountain  country  are  all  rich,  cultivated  lands, 
covered  with  olive-trees  and  corn-fields,  and 
the  rocks  are  said  to  contain  minerals.     Their 
number  is  about  700,iX)0,   possessing  some 
millions  of  acres  of  the  very  best  land  of  Africa, 
watered  by  three  rivers  and  teeming  with 
rich  harvests.     They  approach  to  within  120 
miles  of  Algiers  which  they  separate  from 
Constantine.    They  are  a  federal  republic,  and 
elect  their  own  chiefs.  They  are  the  old  Quin- 
quegentes,  who  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
Romans,  who  tried  the  soldiership  of  Maximi- 
nian,  and  sixty  years  afterwards  again  revolt- 
ed.    Tu  ferocissimos  Mauritaniae  populos,  in- 
accesis,  montium  jugisset  naturali  munitione 
fidentes,  expugnasti,    recepisti,  transtultisti. 
By  Maximinian's  system  of  transtultsi  these 
five  nations   were   reduced  to  four.      The 
Kabyle  have  feuds  amongst  themselves.  The 
Tonareng  is  a  nomade  race,  dwelling  in  the 
great    desert,   very   fair,    with    long    hair, 
aquiline  noses,  high  foreheads,  and  thin  lips. 
They  say   prayers  in  Arabic,  but  speak  a 
Semitic  tongue.    Their  aims  consist  of  a  long 
lance  with  a  broad  head,  javelins  6  or  7  feet 
long,  jagged  hooks  at  the  pointed  end,  a  round 
buckler  (Darega)  of  buffalo  or  elephant  hide 
from   Soudan,  a  poinard  and  a  broad-bladed 
scimeter.  If  we  proceed  west  to  Morocco,  we 
find  its  entire  population    computed  at  8 
millions  to  consist  of : — 


Negro  and 

Abid  120,000 

Christian.  ...         300 
Renegades...         200 


Berber 2,300,000 

Shellok  ...1,450,000 

Moor  3,550,000 

Arab 740,000 

Jews 340,000 

The  Berber  and  Shellok  are  untamed  fight- 
ing tribes  dwelling  in  the  mountains.  When 
possible,  rovers  of  the  sea,  claiming  fanciful 
origins,  but  impatient  of  any  subjection.  They 
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are  the  same  race  whom   the  French  call 
Kibyle  and   Zouave.    The  Mooi*8  are    low- 
landers,  traders  and  dwellers  in  cities.    They 
are  little  idle  men,   who  grow   fat  from  iu- 
dolence,     avaricious,    perfidious,     cowardlj, 
cringing  and  insolent.     They  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Carthaginians.   The  Arabs 
of  Morocco  are  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  Sara- 
cens  of  France,  tall,  graceful  sons   of  the 
Arabian  desert,  courteous,  brave,  hospitable 
and  confiding,  descendants  of  the  conquerora, 
who  in  the  first  ages  of  the  hijrah  propagated 
the  religion  of  Mahomed,  crossed  the  Straiti 
of  Gibraltar,  destroyed  the  Gothic  chivalry, 
reigned   in   Spain    tor  700    y^ai*s,    invaded 
France,   devastated   Italy  and    pillaged   the 
suburbs  of  Imperial  Rome.     When  the  last 
Arab    king    submitted    to    Ferdinand    and 
Isabella,  and  the  Moorish  palaces  of  Grenada 
were  surrendered  to  the   christians,  the  old 
conquerors  went  back  to  Africa  and  resumed 
their  nomade  life.     In  Tripoli,  the  Arab  has 
monopolized   the   country.      In    Tunis,  the 
native  re-appeai*s  in  a  smaller  proportion,  and 
in  Morocco  he  is  veiy  scarce.     The  Berber 
and  Shellok  are  untamed  warlike  tribes  dwel- 
ling in  the  mountains.  When  possible,  rovers 
of  the  sea,  claiming  fanciful  origins,  but  im* 
patient  of  any  subjection.   They  are  the  same 
race    whom    the  French    call  Kabyle   aod 
Zouave.     The  Moors  are  little  idle  men,  who 
grow  fat  from  indolence,  they  are  lowlanders, 
traders,  dwellers  in  cities,  avaricious,  perfi- 
dious, cowardly,  cringing  and  insolent.    The 
Berber  and    Moor   profess    mahomedanism. 
When  the  last  Arab  king  submitted  to  Ferdi* 
nand  and  Isabella,  and  the  Moorish  palaces  of 
Granada  were  surrendered  to  the  chrisdans, 
the  old  conquerors  went  back  to  Afrioa  and  re- 
sumed their  nomade  life.  In  Tripoli,  the  Arab 
has  monopolized  the  country.    In  Tunis,  the 
native  re-appears  in  a  smaller  proportion.   In 
Algeria,  he  is  almost  equal  to  the  Arab  in- 
vader, and  in  Morocco  he  is  very  8cai*ce.  The 
Jews  of  Morocco  are  partly  urban,   partly 
mountaineers,  the  latter  dating  their  arrival 
prior  to  the  nativity.     They  live  in  friend- 
ship with  the  Berber,  but  at  hostility  with 
another  strange  race,  who  declare  themselves 
descendants  of  those  Philistines  whom  Joshua 
drove  out  of  Syria,  and  who  found  a  refuge 
in  this  remote  portion  of  Africa.     The  Biff 
dwellers  of  Kalhiya  (Cape  Tres  Forcas)  were 
formerly  much  engaged  in  piratical  expedi- 
tions which  were  put  down  by  Muli  Abdor 
Rahman  in  181/.     Er  Rif  means  shore  or 
bank,  and  so  long  ago  as  Leo  the  African  was 
used  to  designate  all  the  sea  coast  between 
Tetuan  and  Mliia  or  Mililla.     It  is  the  coun- 
try of  the  chain  of  the  Atlas,  and  is  about 
200  miles  to  300  long.  The  word  is  evidently 
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with  the  Arabic  Sahila.     Thus   the 
|M>itutB  of  the  Algerine  coast  are  called 
ili,  thofle  of  Morocco  Rifi.    The  origi- 
liighlaod  soath-west  of  Armenia  (ArminD) 
eoootiy    between    the    sources  of  the 
iphnles  and  Tigris,  and  Mesopotamia  pro- 
nAnm  Nahrain.     The  Aramaeans  were 
Semitic  rue   of    highlanders    who    first 
OD  the  upper  part  of  the  Euphrates 
Tigris  districte,  and  then  passed  through 
ia  proper  (Aram  of  the  two  rivers,) 
lowland  (where   is  Mash,  Mons  Mastus) 
fidis  gradually   towards   Syria,  after- 
called  Aram«      The  name  of  Uz,  in 
jd,  proyes  that  its  off-sets  extended  as  far 


ienred  from  Ripa,  a  bank,  and  is  synony-  ^  is  of  English.    Inimitable,  no  man  imitates 

them. 

The  people  known  as  Arabs,  are  spread 
from  Syria  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  are 
chiefly  in  tribes  and  those  who  occupy  the 
country  around  Jerusalem,  are  the  Anezi, 
Sharomar,  Mowali  aud  Salhan.  The  Assir 
tribe  occupy  between  Meccah  and  Medinah. 
They  have  six  Kabile,  Binul-Asinar,  Bin- 
uUAkmar,  Clmraaii,  Assir,  Roufeida  and 
Abida,  and  muster  about  44,500  fighting  men. 
The  Cha'ab- Arabs  occupy  the  lower  part 
of  Mesopotamia.  They  are  a  tall,  warlike 
race,  strong  limbed  and  muscular,  active  and 
healthy.  It  is  necessary,  when  consideriug 
the  Arabs,  to  distinguish  between  a  series  of 
Korth  Arabia.  The  Aramaic  tribes,  accord-  grades  towards  civilization,  in  which  they 
to  CL  Bansen,  are  the  historical  nations  .      .       -      _      _ 

Sjrii,  Aram,  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia, 
iog  Syrian  in  the  west  and  the  so-called 
ie  in  the  east.     In  the  gradual  diffu- 
d  mankind,  the  westei*n  provinces  of 
teem  to  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
ns  and  Elamites— and  the  Semitic 
aod  kinguage  displaced  the  Cushite. 
their  primitive  language  two  distinct 
sprung, — the  original  Arabic,  with 
MuflDud,    Korefih    and    other  dialects 
6at  tongue,  being  one,  and  the  Aramaic, 
other.     The  latter  had  two  grand  sub- 
lODs,  from  one  of  which,  known  as  the 
Mten  Aramaic,  were  derived  the  Amharic, 
',  Hebrew,  ftc,  &c.,  and  from  the  other 
Eirtem  Aramaic   came  the  Syrian,  Baby- 
and    Chaldean    tongues.     From    its 
yllabic  construction  the  eastern  seems 
be  more  ancient  than  the  Western  Aramai<;, 
ini  it  appears  likewise  to  be  the  root  of  the 
Zand,  Pehlevi,  Sanscrit  and  other  dialects  in 
*e  throughout  a    portion  of  the  territory 
^g  which  it  bad  spread  eastwards.     The 
•Anblc  language,  as  written  in  the  Koran,  is 
tte  Doet  developed  and  richest  in  the  Semitic 
ii^efl.    It  is  not  now  spoken  in  any  part  of 
Aiabia,  as  there  written.     Probably  it  never 
Pns  80,  any  more  than  the  Latin,  the  English, 
ik  German  or  Italian  have  ever  been  spoken 
■  written  in  their  respective  bounds,  and 
Bvton  quotes  from  the  Arabic  Grammar  of 
CUias  that  the  dialectus  Arabum  vulgai*is 
Ittttom  differt  ab  erudita,  quantum  Isocrates 
^fi^tb  hodiema  lingua  Grseca.    Indeed  the 
lAiibs  themselvea  diyide  their  spoken   and 
I  even  written  language  in   two  orders,   the 
^Kalam  Wati,"  or  vulgar  tongue,  sometimes 
employed  in  epistolary  correspondence,  and 
^  **  Nahwi,"  or  gramatical  or  classical  lan- 
M^    Every  man  of  education  uses  the 
''"^  and  can  use    the  latter.     And  the 
Mtt  is  no  more  a  model  of  Arabic  (as  it  is 
<^  onomed  to  be)  than  **  Paradise  Lost" 
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may  at  present  be  found.     The  Bedouin,  is 
wandering,  pastoral,  tent-loving,    disdaining 
to  trade,  yet  avaricious  aud  willing  to  sell  his 
ghee,  his  mutton,  or  his  horse,  and  always 
found  in  wide  aud  open  wastes,   unpressed 
upon  by  adequate  exterior  power.     Yet,  even 
the  Bedouin   bends    to  circumstances.     He 
accepts  the  region    allotted  for  his  pasture 
grounds.     Plunder  has  its  laws  and  vengence 
its  chivalry.     If  he  will  not  trade,  he  still  has 
wants  :  aud  suffers  the  presence  of  a  Jew  or 
Salcebah  as  the  Affghan  suffers  that  of  the 
hindoo.     A  little  higher  in  the  scale,  as  with 
the  Cha'ab,  is  the  original  wandering  pastoral 
Arab,  in  a  district  where  he  is  pressed  upon 
from  without,  and  where  boundless  plunder 
and  roaming  are  restrained  by  exterior  force. 
The  Arab  then  partly  turns  to  agriculture, 
and  for  this  he  must  in  some  degree  settle. 
Society  harmonizes  to  this  level.     Trade  is 
possible.      Corn  is  sold.     The  abba   clonks 
are  woven  and  exported.     Dates  are  planted. 
The  appetite  for  trade  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.     Huts  of  reeds  replace  tents  ;   and  one 
sees  in  their  feeble  efforts  at  reed  ornamenta- 
tion, and  in  their  rough  twisting  of  their  reed 
rope  for  their  bunds,  the  possible  germ  of 
some  architectural  efforts.     Yet  higher  in  the 
scale  is  the  Arab  flourishing  as  an  experienced 
and  wealthy  merchant  in  a  town,  or  adminis- 
tering a  well-ordered  and  comfortable  rural 
district.     Passfbg  among  these  people,  society 
is  seen  in  its  transitional  state  towards  civili- 
zation.    The  present  Arabians,  according  to 
their  own  historians,  are  sprung  from  two 
stocks  :  Kahtan,   the  same    with   Joktan  or 
Yoktan,  of  the  Bible,  the  son  of  Eber,  whose 
descendants  occupy   the  south  ;  and  Adnan 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  who  occupy  the  north. 
Yoktan  according  to  Ch.  Bunsen,  was  one  of 
the  two  sons  of  Nimrod  and  was  the  chief  of 
the  first  Arabian  emigration  that  proceeded 
southwards.    Tradition  points  to  ^e  moun- 
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tains  of  Armenia  iis  the  birthplace  of  the  Arab 
and  Canaanitish  races.  It  is  supposed  that 
tliey  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  in- 
to Mesopotamia,  from  which  a  portion  of  them 
commenced  a  great  migration  southwards,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  pri- 
meval kingdoms  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  king- 
doms of  the  Adites  in  Yemen,  who  believe  that 
they  came  from  the  sacred  North,  and  once 
lived  in  a  glorious  garden  of  the  earth  which 
they  are  to  restore.  In  the  matter  of  their 
present  locations,  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  Ethnolo- 
gy, mentions  that  Hejaz,  is  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Meccah  and  Jedda,  consist  of  pilgrims  and 
their  descendants  of  African,  Persian  and  Turk- 
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province  of  Mahrah,  and  generally  along  the 
coast  between  Muscat  and  Hadramaut.  The 
Mahrah,  the  Jenabab,  and  the  Gara  especially 
show  a  low  development,  for  which  hardship 
and  privation  only  will  not  satisfactorily 
account.  These  are  "  Arab  el  Aribab,'*  for 
whose  inferiority  oriental  fable  accounts  as 
usual  by  thaumaiurgy.  Dr.  Carter  has  re- 
marked the  simiiai'ity  between  the  lowest 
type  of  Bedouin  and  the  indigene  of  India,  as 
represented  by  the  Bheel  and  dther  jungle 
races.  The  principal  immigrant  race,  he  also 
says,  are  the  Noachian,  a  great  Chaldsean  or 
Mesopotamian  clan  which  entered  Arabia 
about  B.  c.  2,200,  and  by  slow  and  gradual 
encroachments  drove  before  them  the  ancient 


blood.     In  Southern  Arabia,  Yemen,  Hadra-  |  race  and    seized    the  happier  lands   of  tlic 


maut  and  Oman,  the  people  are  more  or  less 
Ilimyarite  in  blood,  history  and  civilization. 
Those  of  the  towns  of  Mokah,  Sanai,  Rodda 


peninsula.  This  race  would  eon-esponJ 
with  the  Arab  el  Muta-Aribah  or  Arabicised 
Arabs   of  the  eastern  historians.     The  third 


and  Loheia,  are  the  more  civilized  and  the  I  family,  an  ancient  and  a  noble  stock,  dating 
desert  and  hill  Arabs  are  rude  and  ignorant,  from  b.  c.  1,900,  and  typified  in  histoiy  by 
one  of  them  so  rude  in  speech  as  to  be  named  I  Ishmael,  still  occupies  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula, 
the  Bin-i-Kalb,  children  of  dogs— and  the  I  These  Arabs,  however,  do  not,  and  never  did, 
Berekede  a  branch  of  the  Asir  are  said  to  !  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mountaias, 


lend  their   wives   like   the   Jakuri    Hazara. 
At  Has('k    is  the   tomb  of  the  prophet  Hud, 
the   fourth  in  descent   from  Shem.     At  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  pirate  coast 
begins  and   extends   300   miles  northwards. 
The  southern  tribes  of  the  Peninsula  of  Senai, 
are  more  or  less  fishermen.     The  early  Arab 
religion   was   Sabaeanism,   a   worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  mixed    with    idolatry,  but 
with  Mahomed    commenced   the  Arab    con- 
quests, the  creed,  science  and  literature.     At 
present,    the    Arabic     alphabet    is    in    use 
amongst  the  Turks,  Persians,  Malays,  some 
of    the  people  of  India  and  Afri(!a.     It  was 
however  of  Syrian  origin.     The  Aral)  family 
is  mahomedan,  except  the  christian  Arabs  of 
Malta.   Nejd  or  Central  Arabia  is  Syrian,  and 
arranged  into  divisions  called  "  Suk."      The 
people  occupying  the  Arabian  peninsula,  are, 
however,  regarded  by  Captain  Burton  as  ,of 
three  distinct  races  :  viz.,  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,   who    have    been  driven,    like  the 
Bheels  and  other  autochthonic  Indians,   iifto 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  wilds  bordering 
upon  the  ocean  :  second,  a  Syrian  or  Mesopo- 
tamian stock,  typified  by  Shem   and  Joktan, 
that   drove  the   indigense  from  the  choicest 
tracts  of  country ;  these  invaders  still  enjoy 
their     conquests,     representing     the    great 
Arabian    people.     And   thirdly,   an    impure 
Egypto-Arab  clan,    well  personified  by  Ish- 
mael, his  son  Nebajoth  and  Edom  (Esau,  the 
son  of  Isaac) — that  popnlated  and  still  popu- 
lates the  Sinaitic  peninsula.     The  indigene  or 
autochthones,  he  says,  are  ihose  sub-Cauca- 
sian tribes  which  may  still  be  met  with  in  the 
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where  they  are  still  dwelling  in  the  presence 
of  their  brethren.     Captain  Burton,  (iii,  31) 
considers  it  highly  probable  that  the  Copts^  or 
ancient  Egyptians,  were  "half-caste  A nibg;" 
a  mixed    people  like   the    Abyssinian,  the 
Galla,  the   Somali,  and  the   Kafir,  an  Arah 
graft  upon  an  African  stock.     Hence  the  old 
Niliticrace  has  been  represented  as   woolly- 
headed  and  of  negro  feature,     The  Arab  are 
not  so  scrupulous  as  the  Turks  and  Persians 
about  their  women  ;  and  though  tliey  have 
the  harem,   or  women's  partof  tlie  tent,  yet 
such  as  they  are  acquainted  with  come  into  it. 
The  Pimte  race  whose  power  and  influence 
was   long  felt   by   the  neighbouring    tribes 
and   is  still  intimately  connected  with  their 
political    condition,   occupy    a    part  of  the 
const  within  the  Persian  Gulf,  comprehend- 
ed between    the    mountain    range     and  the 
sea-shore,  and   extending  in   that   diraction 
from   Kasnb  to   the  island    of  Bahrein,— a 
distance  of  350  miles.     On  the  map,  this  por- 
tion bears  the  designation  of  the  Pirate  coast. 
Ibn  Haukal,   in  his   version   of  tJie  Koran, 
informs  us  that  before  the  deliverance  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian    bondage, 
the  subjects  of  a  pirate  monarch    in  these 
parts  seized  on  eveiy  valuable  ship  which 
passed.      The   possession    of    a  few    ports 
within  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  it  is  not  more  than  thirty  miles 
across,  enabled  them  to  perceive  and   sally 
out  on  all  passing  vessels.     To  the  Porto- 
guese  during  their  brief  career  in  India,  they 
proved  quite  as  troublesome  as  they  did  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centary  to 
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the  British :  with  tiiese  robbers  the  imams  of 
Miflkal  Jm?e  beea  repeatedly  at  wai'.  In 
18C9,  ttk  expedition  was  sent  against  them 
mder  Captaia  Wainwright,  in  his  Majesty's 
ibip  CbiffoQDe.  Their  principal  stronghold, 
J2is-Dl-Khaimah  was  stormed  and  taken,  and 
iitj  of  their  largest  vessels  burnt  or  destroy- 
ed. Left,  OQ  the  island  of  Eishm,  and  several 
irtber  ports,  were  reduced;  but  though  this 
hd  the  effect  of  checking  them  for  a  time, 

Jhe^  8000  re-built  these  ports,  and  gradually 
lecarned  to  their  old  practices.  The  inha- 
hitiats  of  the  Pirate  coast  consider  them- 
aelTes  tobe  far  superior  to  either  the  Bedouin 

'-  er  town  Arab.     The  latter,  especially  those 

1  ^omOmau,  they  hold  in  such  contempt,  that 

I  a  Mukatii  and  an  arrant  coward  are  by 
dm  held  to  be  nearly  synonymous.     They 

I  are  taller,  fairer,  and,  in  general,  more  mus- 
oiiar  thaQ  either  of  the  above  classes,  until 
Ihej  attain  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 

'  wWq  they  acquire  a  similar  patriarchal  ap- 
leviaoe. 

Thi  Zanzibar  dominions  comprise  that  por- 
lioq  of  the  coast  included  between  Magdas- 
hoi  in  2*  north  latitude,  and  Cape  Delgado 
ii  10*  42*  south  latitude.  Beyond  them,  to 
tike  north,  are  the  independent  Somalee 
tribe^  which  extend  almost  to  the  Ited 
Sei,  where    they  meet  the  Dankalie  race ; 

and  on  the  south  they  are  bounded  by  Mo- 
aunbique.    The  extent  of  coast  under  the 

dominion  of  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  is  about 
aleven  haodred  miles,  but  the  most  valuable 
9>rto  of  his  sultauilte  are  the  islands  of  Zan- 
filtfr  (containing  the  capital  of  the  same 
i^vne],  Pemba  and  Monfia.  The  first  is  situ- 
*^  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
Biles  from  the  mainland ;  and  is  in  size  about 
cqoal  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  contains  none 
hot  nnail  streams. 

The  Auynans  are  recognized  to  have  been 
^ites.  It  has  been  proved  by  a  compara^ 
tive  liet  of  declensions  and  conjugations,  that 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic, 
ud  Amharic  are  all  but  dialects  of  one 
niginai  famguage,  and  constitute  one  family 
^•peeeh,  the  Semitic.  The  following  nations 
■m  compact  mass,  and  represent  one  phy- 
Bioiogicallj  and  historically  connected  family  ; 
^  Hebrews,  with  the  other  tribes  of  Canaan 
or  Paleatioe,  inclasive  of  the  Phoenicians,  who 
*Pt^  their  laaguage,  through  their  coloniza^ 
^  as  that  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  the  Ara- 
^ic  tribes,  or  the  historical  nations  of  Aram, 
^^  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  speaking 
Syrian  in  the  west,  and  the  so  called  Chaldaic 
^  the  east ;  finally,  the  Arabians,  whose  lan- 
S^e  is  coonected  (through  the  Himyaritic) 
^th  the  JEthiopic,  the  ancient  (now  the 
ocred)  liDgoage  of  Abyssinia,    The  term 
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Semitic  is  the  name  now  generally  adopted 
among  Geiman  Hebrew  scholars.  In  Semitic, 
words  the  root  remains  always  distinct  and  un- 
mistakeable.  In  Aryan,  on  the  contrary,  it 
soon  becomes  altered  and  disguised.  Hence 
Semitic  dictionaries  are  mostly  arrauged 
according  to  the  roots,  a  method  which  in 
Aryan  languages  would  be  most  inconvenient, 
the  root  being  often  obscure,  and  in  many 
cases  doubtful.  The  Amharic  as  also  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  is  derived  from  the 
Western  Aramozi.  The  term  Semitic,  Eichorn 
adopted  from  Shem.  The  language  is  tho 
oriental  language  of  some  authors,  the  Syro- 
Arabian  of  Farrer  and  the  Arabic  of  Leib- 
nitz. The  Semitic  family  of  languages  is 
divided  by  Professor  Max-MuUer  into 
three  branches,  the  Aramaic,  the  -Hebraic, 
and  the  Arabic.  The  Aramaic  occupies  the 
north,  including  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
part  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  It  is  known  to  us  chiefly  in 
two  dialects,  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee.  Tho 
former  name  is  given  to  the  language  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  (the  Peshito)  ascribed  to  the  second 
century,  and  in  the  rich  christian  literature 
dating  from  the  fourth.  It  is  still  spoken, 
though  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  by  the  Nes- 
torians  of  Kurdistan,  near  the  lakes  of  Van 
and  Urmia,  and  by  some  christian  tribes  in 
Mesopotamia  ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  American  missionaries,  stationed  at 
Urmia,  to  restore  this  dialect  to  some  gram- 
matical correctness  by  publishing  translations 
and  a  grammar  of  what  they  call  the  Neo- 
Syriac  language.  The  name  of  Chaldee  has 
been  given  to  the  language  adopted  by  the 
Jews  during  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
Though  the  Jews  always  retained  a  know- 
ledge of  their  sacred  language,  they  soon 
began  to  adopt  the  dialect  of  their  conquerors, 
not  for  conversation  only,  but  also  for  literary 
composition.  The  book  of  Ezra  contains 
fragments  in  Chaldee,  contemporaneous  with 
the  cuneiform  iuscriptions  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  and  several  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
though  preserved  to  us  in  Greek  only,  were 
most  likely  composed  originally  in  Chaldee, 
and  not  in  Hebrew.  The  so-called  Targums 
again,  or  translations  and  paraphrases  of  the 
Old  Testament,  written  during  the  centuries 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
christian  era,  give  us  another  specimen  of 
the  Aramaic,  or  the  language  of  Babylonia,  as 
transplanted  to  Palestine,  This  Aramaic  was 
the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
disciples.  The  few  authentic  words  preserved 
in  the  New  Testament  as  spoken  by  our  Lord 
in  His  own  language,  such  as  Talitha  kumi, 
Maraoatha,  Abba,  are  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in 
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the  Chaldec,  or  Aramaic,  as  then  spoken  by 
the  Jews.     The  second  branch  of  the  Semi- 
tic    family    is    the    Hebraic,    with     which 
is  connected  the  Carthaginian,  Phaeniciau  and 
Arabic.     This  third,  or  Arabic  branch  sprang 
from  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where  it  is  still 
spoken  by  a  cotnpact  mass  of  aboriginal  in- 
habitants.    Its  most  ancient  documents  are 
the  Himyaritic   inscriptions.     In  very  early 
times  this  Arabic  branch  was  transplanted  to 
Africa,  where,  south  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  on 
the  coast  opposite  Yemen,  an  ancient  Semitic 
dialect  has  maintained  itself  to  the  present 
day.     This  is  the  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian,  or, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  people  themselves,  the 
Gees  language.     Though  no  longer  spoken  in 
its  purity  by  the  people  of  Habesh,  it  is  still 
preserved  in  their  sacred  writings,  ti*ansla- 
tions  of  the  Bible,  and  similar  works,  which 
date  from   the  third  and   fourth  centuries. 
The  modern  language  of  Abyssinia  is  called 
Amharic.  These  three  branches,  the  Aramaic, 
the.  Hebraic,  aLd  Arabic,  are  closely  related 
to    each    other.     Besides  these,   Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  the  Berber  dialects 
are  now  considered  to  have  a  Semitic  charac- 
ter,  by    GhampoUion,    Bunsen    (Egyptian), 
Lassen,  Eugene  Bornouf,  Dr.  Hincks,  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson,  (Assyrian),  and  Professor  F.  New- 
nan  (Berber.)     Some  branches  of  the  Semi- 
tic race,  ignorant  of  science,  theocratic,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  expression  of  iieli- 
gious  instincts  and  intuitions,  in  one  word  to 
the  establishment  of  monotheism.  The  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  and  retribution,  which  in  one 
form  or  other  was  inwoven  with  the  religious 
ideas  of  Egypt,  appears  to  have  been  .unknown 
to  the  Semitic  nations.  The  Assyrians  were 
Semites.    The  names  of  the  Assyrian  gods,  as 
Baal  or  Belus  (the  supremo  deity  amongst 
many  of  the  SemiHc  races),   Nisroch   and 
My  litta  (known  by  a  nearly  similar  name  to  the 
Arabians),  of  members   of  the  family  of  the 
king,   such   as  Adra-meleck  (son  of  Senna- 
cherib), and  of  many  of  the  principal  officers 
of  state     mentioned   in   scripture,    such    as 
Bab-saris,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and  Rab- 
shakeh,   the   chief  of  the   cup-bearers,    are 
purely    Semitic.     The   language   spoken  by 
Abraham  when  he  left  Mesopotamia  closely 
resembled  the  Hebrew ;  and  his  own  name 
was  Semitic.      Moreover,   a  dialect  of  the 
same  tongue  is  still  spoken  by  the  Chaldseans 
of  Kurdistan  ;  who,   there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose,  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  As- 
syrians. The  common  origin  of  their  languages, 
is,  however,  the  only  connecting  bond  which 
unites  the  widely  separated  Semitic  nations, 
Hebrews,  Babylonians,  Phoeuiciuns,  Carthage- 
nians  and  Arabs.      The   Arab,  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Palestine  descendauts  of  Terah  were 
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nomade  tribes.  The  Phoenician,  the  Syrii 
and  the  people  of  Mesopotamia  and  Yeme 
formed  civih'zfed  nationalities.  It  has  n 
been  unusual  to  describe  the  Semites  ; 
essentially  monotheistic,  but  their  tribes  ta 
nations  were  worshippers  of  El,  Elohim,  J 
hovah,  Sabaoth,  Moloch,  Nisroch,  Bimmo 
Nebo,  S)agon,  Ashtaroth,  Baal  or  Bel-Pec 
Baal-zebub,  Chemosh,  Miicom,  Adram-Mele 
Atina-Malek,  Nibhaz,  Tartak,  Ashim 
Nergal,  Succoth-benoth,  the  Sun,  the  Moo 
the  Planets  and  all  the  Host  of  Heave 
Amongst  the  nomade  branch,  there  seen 
early  to  have  been  a.  monotheistic  b 
lief,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hebie 
nation  continued  to  worship  idols  of  their  on 
manufacture,  and  the  prophet  when  ordered  h 
inspiration  to  proceed  to  the  wilderneea  < 
Damascus  was  told  that  there  were  only  i 
Israel  7,000  people  who  believed  in  the  oi 
God,  There  have  ever  been  a  few  xnonothi 
ists  amongst  the  idolatrous  hindoos  as  mi 
be  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  a  Tam 
writer,  Sivavaykiar,  who  says— - 

Stones,  resonant  when  struck,  ye  break,  and  mil 

images  of  them. 
Such  stones,  as  worthy  of  worship,  ye  adorn  niti 

flowers  and  sacred  ashes. 
Threshold-stones  ye   tread   upon,  even    to  wearim 

them  away. 
Neither  of  these  two  kinds  of  stones   are  stoM 

pleasing  to  God. 
How  many  various  flowers  have  I  culled  and  oai^ 

(before  the  idol.) 
In  vain  how  many  mantras  have  I  said. 
Whilst  roaming,  how  often  have   I  upraised  wsta 

(standing  in  riyers  or  tanks,  in  homage  of  tb 

rising  sun-god.) 
How  often  have  I  encircled  Saiva  temples. 
Those  sages,  who  have  known  and  inwardly  realixe^ 

the   dwelling   place    of   the  Shepherd   of  the 

Worlds, 
To  visible  fanes,  as  if  they  were  divine,  raise  wA 

hands  (of  worship.) 

The  grand  epithet "  Shepherd  of  the  Worldsr 
is  as  beautiful  as  anything  that  ever  wtf 
said  or  snug  by  any  Semite,  and  the  beautf 
of  the  thoughts  which  this  stanza  contains  ii 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  Hebrew  writioga. 
Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  served  otber 
gods.     In  the  book  of  Job,  it  is  God  who  caa 
number  the  clouds,  in  wisdom,  who  can  stay 
the  battles  of  heaven,  (xxxviii,  37)  who  hath 
divided  a  water  course  for  the  overflowing 
of  waters,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of 
thunder,  {25)  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of 
dew(28)  and  in  Proverbs  (xxx,  4)  who  bath 
bound  the  waters  in  a  garment,   who  hath 
established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Abraham, 
indeed,  was  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God,  but  his  family  had  images,  the 
teraphim  which  Rachel  stole  from  ter  father 
Labnn,  (Gen.  xxxi,   19-30)  and  when  Jacob 
Hed  from  Esau  into  Padan  Arum  and  dreained 
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Ike  dnun  at  Bethel,  he  evidently  had  belief 
in  maflj  gods,  for  he  endeavoared  to  make 
•  hupin   with    the    deity  saying,  if  God 
will  be  with  me  and  will  keep  me  in  the  way 
tliaClgo^  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 
nimeot  to  pat  on,  so  that  I  shall  come  again 
to  mj  Other's  house  in  peace,  then  shaJl  the 
Lord  be  my  God.  (Gen.  xxviii,  20)  Such  lan- 
guage only  shows  a  belief  that  there  were 
other  gods,  one  of  whom  might  be  Jacob's 
own  protector.     The  same  principle  is  in- 
Toqoed  io  the  commandment  later  proclaimed 
hfj  Moses  to  have  none  other  gods  but  the 
Lord  God,  and  even    more    lately  Joshua 
ktt  to  uTgfi  the  people  to  put  away  strange 
geds^  (Joshua)  to  put  away  the  gods  which 
t^HT  &thers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the 
iood,  "Choose  ye  this  day  he  says,  whom 
jc  will  serve,  whether  the  gods  which  your 
Men  served   on   the  other    side    of  the 
lood,or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  amongst 
whcoje  dwell,  but  as  for  me  and  my  house 
«e  wiU  serve  the   Lord."    Later  still,  the 
Papist  says,  (xxzvi,  8)  amongst  the  gods 
tikoeis  none  like  unto  thee,  O !  Lord,  neither 
m  there  any  works  like  unto  thy  works. — 
JErtwy  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literaturey  by 
MmLMnUeTj  p.  567  ;  Hutoire  Generate  et 
SpUme  Compare  des  Langues  Semiiique», 
ftr  Ernest  Renanj  Membre  de   V Institute 
ferisy  1858  ;  Nouvelles  Coneideration  sur  le 
Careciere  General  des  Feuples  SemiiiqueSf 
ti  en  fortieulier   sur  leur    Tendance    du 
Monatiteumey  par  E,  Renany  Paris,   1859  ; 
Wdlste^s  TraveiMy  Vol.  i,  pp.  249,  262  ; 
^alk  thro*  Algiers  ;  Fontanier  ;  Latham's 
Ethology  ;  Bunsen,  Vols,  iii,  iv  ;  Burton^s 
Pilgrimage  to  MeccOy  Vol.  iii,  pp.  29, 31, 41, 
^  39U ;  Felly  ;  Rawlinson,  Vol.  i,  p.  36  ; 
^^  Koran^    Preliminary    DiseoursCy  p. 
^l;  Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civil.  ;   Mullet's 
leetmsy  pp.  263,  268 ;  Mignon's  Travels, 
f'  16.  See  Aram,  Assur,  Arphaxad,  Babel, 
Btm,  India,  Iran,  Lnd,  March,  Sera. 

SESiJA  LENJA  also  Semja-lenjanse,  Res. 
linseed. 

SEM  KE  PALLE,  Hind.  Bullar.  Lablab 
▼nlgare,  SaoL 

SEMMEL-MEHL,  Ger.  Flourof  wheat. 

SEMNOPITHECUS  of  Fr.  Cuviery  is  a 

geoQsof  the  family  Simiadas,  the  species  of 

which  have  been  transfeiTed  to  the  genera 

Simia  and  Presbytia.     The  Asiatic    species 

^Mcribed  have  been, 

S.  tfgentatiu,  Elyih. 

S.  CQcnllAtuB,  U.  Oeoff. ;  Presbytos  Johnii,  Jerdon, 
|.  doavimierii,  Sehins.  „  „  „ 

o.  entellus,  Dufresne,  the  Hanuman  of  India,  or 

Bengal  Langur. 
S.  hjpoleucog,  Blyth. ;  P.  Johnii,  Jerdon. 
|>  iolwii,  BMur^  Tranquebar,  the  M alabar Langur. 
8.  jobatus,  Wagntr,  the  Neilgherry  Langur. 
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S.  Bchistaceus,  ffodgson,  the  Himalayan  Langur. 
S.  priamuB,  £Uioty  the    Uatiuman,  the    Madraa 

Langur. 
S.  pileatus,  Blyth. 
S.  mauruB,  Schreber^  of  Jaya. 
S.  pyrrhus,  Hor^fUldt  of  Java. 
S.  femoralia,  Hor^fieM,  Sumatra. 
S.  flavimanus.  It.  Geoff. f  Sumatra,  Bomeow 
S.  cristatuB,  RafjUif  Sumatra. 
S.  anchims,  Elliot 
S.  phayrei,  Blyth, 
S.  barbei,  Blyth. 
S.  thersites,  Elliot, 
S.  nemnuB,  Linn, 
S.  siamensiB,  Mnller. 
S.  melalophufl,  Pr,  Cut. 
S.  obscuruB,  Reid, 
S.  mitratuB,  EsehoUz. 
S.  nibicundus,  Muller, 
8.  chrysomelas,  MuUer, 
S.  Bumatranus,  MiUler, 
S.  frontatua,  Muller, 
S.  larvatuB,  Wurmb. 
S.    cephalopteruB,  Zim.,  Ceylon,  see  Mammalia, 

Presbytes,  Simiadae. 

SEMNAI,  a  name  by  which  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  designates  the  buddhist  nuns  of 
his  day.  Buddhism  and  brahminism  are  of 
independent  origin,  and  existed  a  long  time 
contemporaneously,  buddhism,  in  its  early 
stages,  is  as  ancient  as  brahminism.  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  mentions  buddhist  pymmids, 
and  the  habit  of  depositing  bones  in  them  ; 
their  practice  of  for  telling  events  :  of  their 
continence  and  of  the  buddhist  Semnai  or 
holy  virgins,  and  he  names  their  god  Bouta. 
Porphyry  tells  us  that  the  brahmans  were 
born  to  their  dignity  while  the  Samanai  were 
elected.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  states  that  thera 
were  samans  in  Bactrea.  Buddha  is  seem- 
ingly the  word  BhoL  For  buddl^ism,  in 
Nepal  and  Tibet,  its  vehicle  was  Sanscrit 
rather  than  Pali.  The  monuments  of  Priadasl 
at  Dhauli  in  Kuttack,  Girnar  in  Guzerat,  and 
at  Kapurdigiri  in  Itabul,  each  contains  the 
same  inscription,  in  which  is  mentioned  the 
name  of  Antiochus — and  in  an  ancient 
Singhalese  work,  Priadasi  is  stated  to  be 
Asokii.  The  Dhauli  and  Girnar  alphabets 
are  the  oldest  of  the  oldest  Pali.  Buddhist 
statues  are  sometimes  of  great  height,  one  of 
Buddha  near  Mehiiitala  in  Ceylon,  is  70  feet 
high  :  one  of  Gotama  Raja  at  Carculla  is  38 
feet. —  Sir  J,  E,  TennanVs  Ceylofi. 

SEM  OLA,  It,  Bran  ;  but  often  employed 
by  grocers  and  otlier  vendors,  to  designate 
semolina. 

SEMOLINO. 

Fb. 


Soojie, 
Semolino, 


Hind. 
It. 


Semoule, 
Gniau, 

The  fine  hard  inner  part  of  wheat,  rounded 
by  attrition  in  the  mill-stones  is  used  exclu- 
sively in  India  for  making  loaf-bread,  about 
50  tons  of  it  are  annually  imported  into 
England  from  Italy.    The  best  semoliuo  is  ob- 
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tained  from  the  wheat  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  In  France  the  name  of  semo- 
lino  is  given  to  the  large  hard  grains  of  wheat 
retained  in  the  bolting  machine  after  the  finer 
parts  have  been  pressed  through  its  meshes. 
See  Soojie,  Wheat. 

SEMOOM,  Abab.  a  hot  wind  of  Arabia, 
which  often  proves  fatal  to  man  and  beast. 
It  blows  in  gusts  for  about  ten  minutes,  the 
air  is  dimmed  but  there  is  no  sand  or  dust 
raised, — Palgrave,     See  Simoom. 

SEMPAGUM,  Sempanga-maram,  Tam. 
Michel ia  rheedii,  W. 

SEMPOE  ISLAND,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Java,  in  lat.  8'  28'  30"  S.,  and  long.  1 12*  43'  E., 
is  five  miles  long  and  consists  of  high  rocks. 

SEMPERVIVUM  TECTORIUM. 

Givet-kya-pen  pouk,  Buaii. 

House  Leek. 

SEMROUL,  a  river  near  Seroha  in  Rewah. 

SEMSCHANUI,  also  Koshi,  Bus.     Cha- 
mois leather. 
SEMUGH,  Arab.    Gum. 
SEN,  Hind.     Pisum  sativium.    Pea. 

SEN,  in  Bengal,  a  patronymic  of  persons 
of  the  medical  caste. 

SEN,  Adisur  was  the  founder  of  the  Sen 
dynasty,  ho  brought  from  Kanouj,  five  Sagnic 
brahmans,  of  the  tribes  or  goti-a  Sanhila, 
Kashyapa,  Vatsa,  Saverna  and  Bharudwaja  ; 
also  gnJra  families,  Ghose,Bhose,Dutt,  Guha 
and  Mittra,  accompanied  th^m,  and  these  take 
the  position  of  Kulin  Kaists.  In  the  reign  of 
Bullal  Sen,  about  284  yeai's  before  the  maho- 
medan  invasion,  all  these  Kulin  brahmans  and 
Kulin  sudras  had  greatly  increased,  and 
though  degenerated  in  learning  they  arro- 
gated to  themselves  a  position  above  all  the 
Sapta-sali  or  aboriginal  brahmans,  and  Bullal 
Sen  enobled  these  brahmans  by  giving  to  them 
the  title  of  Kulin.  The  Kulin  brahmin  sub- 
sequently consented  to  marry  the  daughters  of 
the  aboriginal  brahmin,  who  now  eagerly  seek 
alliances  with  the  Kulin,  and  the  Kulin  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  and  have  established 
a  scale  of  fees  for  condescending  to  accept  a 
daughter  of  an  inferior.  They  marry  gold. 
Of  the  Kayats  who  came  from  Kanouj,  Bhose, 
Ghose  and  Mittra  were  enobled  by  Bullal  Sen, 
into  Kulin  Kayats.  Dass,  Day,  Dutt,  Guha, 
Kar,  Paulif^  Sen  and  Sing  hold  a  second  rank. 
Kulin  brahman  women  are  married  with  diffi- 
culty and  generally  to  aged  men.  In  a.d.  1868, 
there  were  11  Kulins  in  Hooghly  and  oue  in 
Burdwan,  each  of  whom  had  contracted  60  to 
80  marriages  ; — 24  in  Hooghly  and  12  in 
Burdwan,  who  had  contracted  from  20  to  50 
marriages,  and  48  in  Hooghly  and  20  in  Burd-> 
wao,  who  had  contracted  between  10  and  20 
maiTiages.    Kulinism  is  thus  a  great  poly- 


gamic institntion,  and  a  few  women  have 
become  prostitutes.  In  a.  d.  1867,  th*e  aboli- 
tion of  this  polygamy,  was  contemplated  and 
will  doubtless  soon  be  caiTied  wxt^'^CaleuUa 
Review,  May  1868. 

SENA,  Savs.  An  army.  Sena*Pati,  gene- 
ral commanding,  lord  of  the  army. 

SENA  A,  a  town  in  the  mountains  in  the 
^.  W.  part  of  Arabia  whence  the  Mocha  coffee 
comes.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  in 
A.  D.  1630,  the  whole  of  Yemen  came  under  the 
government  of  the  Imams  of  Senaa ;  but  at  the 
time  of  Carsten  Neibuhr's  visit  to  Senaa  ia 
1763,  the  native  Arab  tribes  of  the  proviuoes 
of  Aden,  Aboo  Areesb,  Taez,  and  others  bad 
thrown  off  allegiance  to  the  Imams.  In  1799, 
when  the  British  government  took  measures 
to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  India  by 
the  French,  and  to  revive  the  lost  trade  of 
the  Red  Sea,  Dr.  Pringle  obtained  facilities 
for  trade,  but  Sir  Home  Popham  subsequeDt* 
ly  lost  these.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pi^eseot 
century,  Imam  Ali  Munsoor  suffered  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  Wahabee  sect  who  overran 
and  wrested  from  him  some  of  the  best  dis* 
tricts  of  his  dominions.  In  1816  Mahomed 
Ali  Pasha  after  he  destroyed  the  Wahabi 
power  restored  the  districts  to  Imam  Ali. 
In  1817,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  in  which 
an  Arab  had  been  temporarily  detained  at  the 
factory  at  Mokha,  the  residency  was  attacked 
and  plundered,  and  a  British  Officer  was 
dragged  before  the  Governor,  by  whom  he 
was  subjected  to  the  most  brutal  insults.  In 
1840  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  Governor  of  Mokha  by  Captain  Moresby, 
similar  to  that  concluded  in  the  same  year 
with  the  Chief  of  Zaila.  For  some  years 
the  country  of  Senaa  fell  into  absolute 
anarchy.  In  1832  Mokha  and  all  the  sea 
coast  fell  under  the  suzeraicty  of  the  Turk?. 
It  was  afterwards  recovei^d  for  a  time,  bat 
again  finally  lost  in  1848.  Ali  Munsoor,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  Imam  of  Senaa  iu  1834, 
was  deposed  three  years  after.  During  the 
internal  revolutions  in  Senaa  and  the  desultory 
warfare  with  the  Turks,  the  Imams  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  enlist  the  aid  and  advice  of 
the  British  government  in  their  cause.  A  rigid 
abstinence,  however,  was  maintained  fix>m  all 
interference  in  their  affairs. — Playfair^s  HisL 
of  Yemen  ;  Papers  i«  the  Foreign  Office; 
Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sunnuds^  VoL 
vii,  pp,  300-302.     See  Wahabi. 

SENACIA    GLAUCA,  Lam.      Syn.    of 
Elfeodendron  glaucum,  Pers. 

SENADHI    PATI    or    Senapati,    Saks. 
A  general.     See  Sena. 

SENAGA,  plural  Senagalu,  Tel.    Cicer 
arietinum,  Linn. 

SENAI,  see  Hindoo. 
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SSNITBA. 

SSNAIOUNQy  a  rirer  near  Moogra  io 
Cbnifldi. 

S£NAN,  Malat.    Acetate  of  copper. 

SENAPA,  It.     Mustard  seed. 

SENA  PANTHI,  an  extinct  hindoo 
aect  of  Tushnava^,  founded  bj  Sena,  a  barber, 
a  diflciple  of  Ramanand.  Sena  was  barber  of 
Ifaenjaof  Baxidha^orh. 

SENA  SAHIB  8UBA,  see  Bhonsla  rajas 
of  Na^por. 

SENASURA9  see  Singhalese. 

SEND,  HiKD.     £late  sjlvestris,  Roxb. 

SENDAL,  Port.     Crape. 

SENDELHIy  a  river  near  Seraiegogo  in 
S^arnnpoor. 

SEND*H,  HiWD.  Euphorbia  tirucalli,  Linn. 

SENDHI,  Hiyn.  The  tuft  of  hair  which 
hindoos  Icare  at  the  top  of  their  head.  In 
Tamil  it  is  called  kurmi,  and  in  Telugu,  juttu. 

SENDI-KA-JHAR,  DuK.  Elate  sylves- 
tris,  Linn.  Sendi,  DuK.  The  palm  wine 
tree  from  ditto. 

SENDOORKU^I— ?  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

8ENDRI,  Mahr.    Hottlera  tinctoria, 

8ENDU  BIR  KAIA,  Tel.    Luffa  amara, 

SENDULA,  a  nnddi  or  sti-eam  of  Gwalior, 
nms  near  Akbarpoor. 

SENDURKAM,  Tam.  Carthamus  tinc- 
torioF.    Safflower. 

SENE,Ftt.  Senna. 

SENECIO  J ACOBJEA,  one  of  the  com- 
posite, Purple  rag- wort,  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
like  odier  species  of  grounscls  in  common 
garden  soil. 

SENECIO  SONCHIFOLIA,  Manch, 
SjB.  of  Emilia  sonchifolia,  DC.  It  is  the 
sadbarg  of  Hindustan. 

SENE.DE-LA-PALTHE,  see  Cassia 
plants. 

SENE-DE-TBIPOLl,  Fr.  Cassia  obova- 
^  Herat, 

SENEGAL,  see  Tree,  Gums  and  Resins. 

SENGAR  CIIAORI,  Hind.  The  nuptial 
^);  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Chaoriis  the  term  always  appropriated  to  the 
place  of  nuptials  ;  sengar  means  *  ornament.' 
TofTs  Rajasthan,  Vol  ii,  p,  709. 

SENGARARY  MARAM,  Tam.  Can- 
ttium  pAi-villoruro,  Latiu^  Roxh.y  DC. 

SENGOW,  see  Kyan. 

SENGRA,  Hind.    Raphanus  sativus. 

SENJERO,  a  race  ofeastem  Central  Africa. 
Uietbo  old  Romans,  they  elect  their  king  by 
we  iligfat  of  birds,  and  choose  tlie  individual 
<nwbiii  a  vulture  alights.  They  sell  their 
voQieD  into  slavery,  and  sacrifice  their  first- 
wn  to  secure  a  propitious  harvest.— JSTr^i/if. 

S^ENITRA,  Bus.     Saltpetre. 
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Ak. 

Amthua  atydiTtin- 

BlKO. 

diTA, 

Las, 

BUEM. 

NiUveri, 

Singh. 

Fb. 

Sen, 

Sp. 

Qkb. 

Nil&verei, 

Tam. 

HUVD. 

Nilavaghei, 

♦♦ 

It. 

Nayla  tungadu, 

Tel* 

Lat. 

Kila  ponna, 

»i 

SENNA. 

SENJNA,  Hind.  Moringa  pterygosperma. 
SENKHAM,  Tel.    Ghank  shells. 

SENNA. 

Sanai  anna, 

Sana-pat, 

Pwa-goaingia-yet, 

Sene, 

Sennablater, 

Sunamuki,     Quz.,  HufD. 

Senna, 

Cassia  seona, 

Butallapotaka,         Saks. 

The  leaves  of  certain  species  of  Cassia,  C. 

elongata  ;   C.  acutifolia  ;  C.  lanceolata  ;   and 
C.  obovata  ;  all  agree  in  certain  properties  ; 
the  odour  of  the  leaves  is  heavy  and  peculiar, 
taste  bitter,  nauseous  and  glutinous,  powder 
yellowish-green.     At  least  eight  varieties  of 
senna  leaf  are  known  in  commerce  in  Europe : 
1,  the  Senna  palthe  ;  2,  Senna  of  Sennaar,  or 
Alexandria  ;  8,  of  Tripoli  ;  4,  of  Aleppo  ;  5, 
of  Moka  ;  6,  of  Senegambia  ;  7,  the  false  or 
Argitel ;    8,   the  Tinnevelly.       The    Senna 
palthe  is  prepared  at  Boullac,  and  is  known 
to  contain  6   parts  of  the  Cassia  acutifolia, 
3  of  C.  obovata,  and  2  of  the  Cyuanchnm 
olceifolium.     It  is  in  this  variety  of  the  drug 
that  the  poisonous  leaves  of  Coriaria  myrti- 
folia  have  been  found  by  M.  Dublanc.     The 
Moka  senna  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  exporta- 
tion to  India,  where  it  is  common  in  ail  the 
bazai-s.     The  other  foreign  varieties  do  not 
require   particular  notice.     The   Tinnevelly 
drug  is  in  species  identical  with  the  Moka. 
From  all  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  these    pack* 
ages  arrive  at   the  6ntrep6t  near  Boullac, 
called   la  Palthe,     The  Palteers  sort,  mix, 
and   adulterate   the   drug,  and   pass  it  into 
commerce  through   Alexandria.     Simmonds 
says,  the  dried  leaves  of  C.  lanceolata  or  ori* 
en  talis,  grown  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
the  true  Mecca  senna,  are  considered  the 
best.    In  Egypt  the  leaves  of  Cynanchum 
argel  are  used  for  adulterating  senna.  Cassia 
obovata  or  C.  senna,  a  native  of  Egypt,  is 
cultivated  in  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Jamaica.     It  is  a  perennial 
herb,  one  or   two  feet  high.     In  the  East 
Indies  there  is  a  variety  (C.  elongata)  com* 
mon  about  Tinnevelly,  Coimbatore,  Bombay, 
Agra,  &c.     Several  species  are  common  in 
the  West  India  islands.     The  plants,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  evergreens,  gr((w  from 
two  to  fifteen  feet  high  ;  they  delight  in  a 
loamy  soil,  or  mixtura  of  loam  or  peat.    The 
seed  is  drilled  in  the  ground,  and  the  only 
attention  required  by  the  plant  is  loosening 
the  ground  and  weeding  two  or  three  times 
when  it  is  young.     The  senna  leaves  import- 
ed from  India  are  not  generally  so  clean  and 
free  from  rubbish  as  those  from  Alexandria. 
They  are  worth  from  20s,  to  21  s,  per  cwt. 
in  the  Bombay  market    The  prices  are — 
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Alexandria,  1^^.  to  6d,  per  lb. ;  Enst  iDdian, 
2d.  to  3rf.  per  lb.  ;  Tinnevelly,  7d.  to  9^d, 
per  lb.  SeDua  is  collected  iu  various  parts 
of  Africa  by  the  Arabs,  who  make  two  crops 
aunualij  ;  oue,  the  most  productive,  after  the 
raius  in  August  and  September,  the  other 
about  the  middle  of  March.  It  is  brought  to 
Egypt  from  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Sennaar, 
also  by  the  way  of  Cossier,  the  Red  Sea  and 
Suez.  The  different  leaves  are  mixed  and 
adulterated  with  ar^hel  leaves.  The  quan- 
tities imported  into  Great  Britain  are  from  the 

East  Indies.  Other  places. 

1838. ..lbs.     72,576. ..lbs.    6,988.. .Total  lbs.  \A2,Ur> 

1839...  „     110,409...  „     6,566...  „         174,275 

In  1840,  211,400  lbs.  paid  duty,  which  is 
now  only  Id,  per  lb.  In  1*<48,  was  imported 
800,000  lbs.  from  India  ;  in  1849,  the  total 
imports  were  541,148  lbs.  The  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  were,  in  1847,  246  tons; 
1848,  402  tons  ;  1849,  240  tons.  It  is  entered 
into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
free  of  duty.  The  imports  were  respectively 
in  1848,  1849  and  1850,  246,402  and  240 
tons. 

Senna  of  Mecca  and  Tinnevelly  Senna  are 
from  Cassia  lanceolata,  Rot/le. 

Alexandrian  senna  is  from  C.  obovata, 
{CnUadon\  C.  acutifolia,  (Delile),  and  some- 
times C.  cethiopica,  (  Guibourt.)  Alexandrian 
senna  is  said  by  some  to  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  senna  consumed  for  medical  purposes 
'in  Europe.  It  is  much  adulterated  with  the 
leaves  of  Cynanchum  arghel,  Tiphrosia  apol- 
jinea  and  Coriarla  myrtifolia.  Alexandrian 
senna,  according  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  contains  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  species  of  true  senna. 
It  consists  principally  of  Cassia  obovata  and 
C.  obtusata,  and  according  to  some  authorities 
it  occasionally  contains  C.  acutifolia.  This 
mixture  is  unimportant. 

C.  obovata  also  yields  the  Aleppo,  Senegal 
and  Italian  senna,  and  is  sometimes  along 
with  C.  sethiopica,  in  Tripoli  senna. 

C.  aethiopica  is  the  source  of  Smyrna  senna, 
American  senna  is  the  product  of  C.  mari- 
landica. 

C.  lanceolata  and  C.  aethiopica  furnish  other 
kinds  of  senna,  the  greatest  part  of  their  pro- 
duce finds  its  way  to  India  through  the  Red 
Sea,  Surat,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  the  imports 
into  Calcutta,  in  1849,  having  been  79,212  lbs. 

In  Egypt  the  senna  harvest  takes  place 
twice  annually,  in  April  and  September;  the 
stalks  are  cut  off  with  the  leaves,  dried  before 
the  sun,  and  then  packed  with  date  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  the  Cynanchum  arghel  are 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  lanceolate  sen* 
iia,  but  they  are  thicker  and  stiffer,  the  veins  are 
scarcely  visible,  they  are  not  oblique  at  the 
base,  their  surface  is  rugose,  and  the  colour 
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grey  or  greenish  drab  ;  their  taste  is  bitter 
and  disagreeable,  and  they  are  often  spotted 
with  a  yellow,  intensely  bitter  gummo-resin- 
ous  incrustation.  Being  less  fragile  than  the 
leaflets  of  the  true  senna,  they  are  more  ofteu 
found  entire,  and  are  very  easily  distinguish* 
able  from  the  varieties  which  constitute  trae 
Alexandrian  senna.  In  their  botanical  oharae- 
ter  they  are  essentially  diffei'ent,  being  distinct 
leaves,  not  leaflets,  which  is  the  case  mrith 
true  senna. 

Tinnevelly  senna  is  that  most  esteemed  hy 
the  profession,  and  is  known  by  the  size  of 
the  leaflets,  which  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  variety  ;  they  are  also  less 
brittle,  thinner  and  larger,  and  are  generally 
found  in  a  very  perfect  state,  while  the  other 
varieties,  especially  the  Alexandrian,  are  more 
or  less  broken. 

Senna  grown  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  Madras  presidency  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Britain,  and  is  preferred  by  many  to  all  other 
sorts,  as  being  botli  cheaper  and  purer.  Senna 
raised  at  Dapooree  from  Tinnevelly  seed,  has 
been  found  equal  to  the  best  Arabian  senna. 
The  picking  of  senna  leaves  in  Gazerat  of 
sowings  in  August,  is  made  in  September : 
and  Dr.  Burn  states  that  the  virtues  of  the 
leaf,  depend  greatly  on  the  time  of  the  picking. 

Dr.  Boyle,  was  unable  to  distinguish  the 
^hree  kinds  of  Senna,  C.  elongata,  C.  lanceo- 
lata, and   acutifolia.     They  are  all  included 
in  the  C.  officinalis. 

Cassia  ovata  of  Merat,  is  the  C.  sethiopica 
of  Guibourt,  found  in  Nubia  and  Fezzan. 

Cassia  forskalii,  is  the  C.  lanceolata  of 
Porskal  and  Lindley,  grows  in  Fatme,  Sur- 
dud  and  Mor,  and  called  Suna,  by  the  Aral». 

Cassia  obovata,  Colladon,  a  native  of  Africa 
from  Senegal  to  the  Nile,  grows  in  Fezzan — 
Egypt,  from  Cairo  to  Assouan,  Nubia — in  the 
Adil  countiy  nearSultailli — Desert  of  Suez, 
Syria,  Kaira  in  Guzerat :  Dukhan,  near 
Delhi,  in  the  Baugurh  valley  near  Peshawar, 
and  in  Mysore.  The  sennas  of  commerce, 
are  called  Tinnevelly  Senna,  arranged  into 
Saharunpore,  Madras  and  Tinnevelly,  (2) 
Bombay  or  common  Indian  Senna  (Suna) 
Mukhi,  (3)  Alexandrian  Senna,  (4)  Tripoli 
Senna,  (o)  Aleppo  Senna. 

Cassia  toi*a  is  common  all  over  the  plains 
of  India  and  in  Tenasserim,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  weeds  in  the  country.  Its 
leaves  are  foetid,  mucilaginous,  and  gently 
aperient.  They  are  much  used  for  adulterat- 
ing senna  and  in  various  external  applications. 
The  seeds  ground  with  sour  butter-milk 
are  used  with  excellent  effect  in  itchy  erup- 
tions, and  they  are  used  in  preparing  a  blue 
dye,  generally  fixed  with  lime  water.  The 
root  rubbed  to  a  pulp  with  lime  juice  has 
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SENSITIVE  PLANTS. 

thooet  Specific  powers  in  the  cure  of  ring- 
worm.  Like  all  the  allied  species  of  Cassia 
ibis  seems  to  owe  its  yirtnes  to  iis  astringeucy 
ikoe, 

Seooa  sbsus,  Boxb.  Sjd.  of  C.  absus,  Linn, 

Seona  alata,  Roxb.  Roylcy  Sjn.  of  Cassia 
alita,  Iam^  fV.  '/  A.;  W.  Jc,  See  Berthe- 
ioiia  lanceolata.         » 

Seona  arborea,  var.  Rheede,  Roxb.  Sjn.  of 
Cassia  glaaca^  Linn,  Lam.^  W,  Jr  A. 

Senna  auricaiata,  Roxb,  FL  In,  Syn.  of 
Cassia  aaricolata,  Linn,^  Roxb. 

Seona  bicapsolaris,  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Cassia 
bieapfiolaris,  Linn, 

Senna  escnlenta,  Roxb.  SyD.  of  Cassia 
fiopllo^^  Ltivn.,  W,  4^  A. 

Senna  meccsB  lohajse,  Forzk,  Syn.  of  Cassia 
offidnaiis,  also  of  Cassia  elongata,  Royle, 

Senas   medicse '  lohajae,   Royle,    Syn.   of 
officinalis,  G<xrtn,y  Royle, 

Senna  obtusa,  Roxb.  Syn.  of  C.  obtnsa,  Roxb. 

Senna  occidentalis,  Roxb,  Syn.  of  Cassia 
oeeidentalis,  Linn, 

Senna  officinalis,  Roxb,  Fl,  In.  Syn  of 
Cina  eloDgata,  Linn.y  Lisane. 

Semia  sophora,  Roxb.  FL  In.  Syn.  of 
Gnit  Bophora,  lAnn.;  JV.S^  A, 

Senna  torn,  Roxb,  Fl,  In,  Syn.  of  Cassia 

Senna  toroides,  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Cassia  101*8, 
Loau 

Senna  of  Tripoli,  Syn.  of  Cassia  obovata, 
^trai ;  Voigt. ;  Royle" 8  Mat.  Med.^  ^.  36 1  ; 
C^Siaugknessy,  pp.  309,  397  ;  Pharma- 
fntiealJoHTnal,  VoL  ii,  p.  63  ;  Simmonds  ; 
Ben.  Fh. ;  Srpry*s  SuggestionSy  pp.  36,  43, 

SENNABLATER,  Gbb.     Senna. 

SENNA  LEAVES,  see  Senna,  Cassia. 

SENNA,  Sahb.     Crotalaria  juncea. 

SENNACHERIB,  king  of  Assyria,  ruled 
in  Nioe?eh.  He  was  coeval  with  the  latter 
7^  of  Hezekiab,  and  contemporaiy  with 
NabonasBor.  After  various  struggles  with 
tbe  princes  of  Babylon,  he  invested  his  son 
Assar  Haddon,  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Babjlon.  Sennacheiib  reigned  18  years  and 
was  slain  b.c.  676.     See  Babylon. 

SENNANG,  Malsal.     Verdigris. 

SENSAFAI,  HiKD.  Asparagus  racemosus. 

SENSARPAL,  Hind.  Asparagus  fili- 
^ns  and  A.  punjabensis. 

SENSITIVE  ANIMALS,  invertebrate  ani- 
■»»la  are  divided  by  LamarCk  into  two  groups, 
wkich  he  calls  Animaux  apathiques  and  Ani- 
""anx  seosibles.  The  latter,  or  the  Sensitive 
ADunals,  contain  six  classes,  of  which  insects 
we  the  first. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS,  is  a  term  com- 
monly  applied  to  those  species  of  plants  that 
P<**88  the  property  of  visibly  moving  their 
wes  when  they  are  touched  or  otherwise 
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stimulated.  A  number  of  plants  of  various 
families,  possess  the  power  of  moving  their 
leaves  under  the  influence  of  a  slight  touch  ; 
That  which  is  best  known  is  Mimosa  pudica, 
a  native  of  tropical  climates.  A  knock  upon 
the  ground  at  a  short  distance  from  the  plant 
is  sufficient  to  produce  an  influence  on  its 
leaves  ;  and  Von  Martins  says,  that  at  Eio  de 
Janeiro  the  falling  of  horses'  feet  by  the  way 
is  sufficient  to  set  whole  masses  of  the  plant 
in  motion.  If  yarions  corrosive  substances, 
as  bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphuric  acid, 
caustic  potash,  &c.,  are  applied  to  the  knots 
of  the  joints,  the  same  phenomena  are  observ- 
ed. The  removal  of  the  plant  to  a  higher 
temperature  will  produce  the  same  result, 
as  well  as  exposing  it  to  a  lower  temperature 
or  a  draught  of  cold  air.  They  are  destroyed 
by  the  application  of  chloroform  and  other 
anaesthetic  agents.  Its  leaflets  rapidly  fold 
together  and  droop  when  touched,  and  its 
leaf  stalk,  to  its  base,  droops  downwards  ; 
on  the  approach  of  evening,  the  foliage  of 
this  plant  assumes  the  same  appearance. 
Besides  the  Mimosa  pudica,  the  M.  sensitiva, 
M.  viva,  M.  casta,  M.  asperata,  M.  quadri- 
valvis,  M.  pernambucana,  M.  pigra,  M.  hu mi- 
lls, M.  peltata,  M.  dormiens,  possess  the  same 
property  though  not  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 
Species  of  other  genera  of  the  Legnminosaa 
exhibiting  these  movementsare  Smithia sensi- 
tiva, .^chynomene  indica,  JS^.  pamila,  and 
Desmanthus  stolonifer.  The  locust  tree  when 
its  branches  are  roughly  shaken  closes  up  its 
leaves,  and  the  same  has  been  observed  of 
Gleditschiatriacantha.  Of  another  family  of 
plants  the  Oxalidacese,  Oxalis  sensitiva, 
called  by  De  Candolle  on  account  of  its 
sensitive  properties  Biophy  tum,  has  long  been 
known  to  possess  this  property.  Averrhoa 
bilimbi  and  A.  carambola  possess  the  property 
of  folding  their  leaves  on  the  application  of  a 
stimulus.  Oxalis  stricta,  if  hit  smartly  on 
a  warm  day,  will  contract  its  leaves  and 
assume  a  position  as  in  the  ordinary  sleep  of 
the  leaves  of  these  plants,  and  the  same 
movements  occur  in  O.  acetosella,  O. 
corniculata,  and  many  other  species.  The 
movements  in  these  plants  consist  in  the 
folding  up  of  their  leaves,  so  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  leaf  approach  each  other  by 
their  superior  surface.  The  midrib  is  also 
slightly  bent,  so  that  its  inferior  surface 
presents  a  convexity  ;  and  the  petioles  of  the 
leaflets  bend  downwards,  so  that  the  leaf, 
when  irritated,  becomes  dependent.  In  the 
family  Droseraceae,  or  Sun-Dews,  the  leaves 
of  Dionoaa  muscipula,  or  Venus  Fly-Trap 
have  the  remarkable  property  of  contracting 
upon  insects  that  may  happen  to  alight  upon 
their  surface.    None  of  the  Sun*Dews  inclose 
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insects  in  their  leaves  in  this  manner,  but  the 
surface  of  their  leaves  is  covered  with  long 
hairs,  which  secrete  a  viscous  matter.  When 
any  insect  settles  upon  the  leaf,  it  is  entangled 
with  the  viscous  secretions  ;  and  before  it  has 
time  to  escape,  the  hairs  exhibit  a  considera* 
ble  degree  of  irritability,  and  curving  round, 
pin  the  animal  down  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf.  Other  instances  of  vegetable  irritability 
occur  in  the  Berber) s  vulgaris,  Mimulus,  and 
Stylidium.  In  the  Desmodium  gyrans  one  of 
the  Fabace®  called  tho  Telegraph  plants  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  the  large  terminal 
leaflet  when  exposed  to  the  bright  light  of  the 
sun,  forms  a  direct  and  continuous  line  with 
its  leaf  stock  ;  but  is  manifestly  depressed,  if 
placed  in  the  shade  for  a  few  minutes.  Its 
position  varies  with  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  light  during  the  day. — Morren^  Notet^ 
sur*  V  Excitabilite  et  le  Mouvement  des 
Feuilles  chez  Us  OxaliSy  in  the  6ih  volume 
of  the  Bulletins  de  VAoadtmie  Roy  ale  de 
Bruxelles  ;  in  Eftg.  Cyc, ;  Chamber*s  Jour* 
nal,  1863,  Vol.  xx,  p.  179. 

SENTHA  also  Senthi,  Benq.,  Hind.  Sac- 
charum  sara. 

SENTHETI VEE,  Malbal.  Root  of  Ixora 
cocci  nea. 

SENTUL,  a  ligh't,  close-grained,  and 
easily  worked  wood  of  Java :  it  resembles 
the  suren. 

SEO,  Hind.  The  apple,  Pyrus  malus. 

SEO-JI,  in  the  Bhaka  tongue,  is  a  title  of 
Siva,  the  ji,  is  merely  an  adjunct  of  respect. 
— TocTs  Rajasthan^  Vol,  ii,  p,  22, 

SEONI,  a  district  of  the  Central  Provinces 
of  British  India,  the  beauty  of  its  sceneiy, 
the  fertility  of  its  valleys,  the  elevation  of  its 
plateau,  its  salubrity  and  moderate  tempera- 
lure,  make  it  attractive,  it  once  supported  a 
far  larger  population  than  now.  It  lies  be- 
tween 21*  36'  and  22*  55'  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  79*  20'  and  HOP  10'  of  east  longitude  ; 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jabalpur  and 
Mandla,  on  the  west  by  Narsinghpur  and 
Chhlndwara,  ou  the  south  by  Kagpur  and 
Bhandara,  and  on  the  east  by  Mandla  and 
Balaghat.  The  area  is  about  3,608  square 
miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  421,650 
souls,  or  116  to  the  square  mile.  The  fiscal 
sub-divisions  are  Seoni,  Katangi,  and  Lakhna- 
don,  each  of  which  is  managed  by  an  officer  of 
the  rank  of  tahsildar.  The  plateaus  of  Seoni 
and  Lakhnadon  have  a  varying  height  of 
from  1,800  to  2,200  feet.  They  are  well  culti- 
vated, clear  of  jungle,  and  their  temperature 
is  always  moderate.  In  the  Bengal  As.  Soc. 
Journ.  is  recorded  receipt  from  Seoni  of  five 
copper  plates  in  questionable  Sanskrit,  often 
unintelligible,  of  date  eighteenth  year  of  Pra* 
vai*a  dhamanrajya  Samvat,  a  local  era,  after 
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Mahendra  Gupta  of  Kanouj.    The  characi 
used  in  Inscription  is  Allahabad,  No.  2,  with; 
open  parallelogram  at  the  head  of  each  lettei 
The  Divinities  mentioned  are  Bhait^va,  Sivi 
linga,  Mahesvai'a,  Tudhisthira,  Vishnu,  S; 
Veda,  Vyas  ;  and  of  kings  or  princes,   raji 
Pravara  Sena,  Sri  Rudra  Sena,  Prithivi  Sen< 
Rudra  Sena,  2nd  :  Pravara  Sena,  2ud.  IS'oi 
of  the  princes  are  known  in  histoiy  ;  but 
inscription  adds  another  Gupta  (Deva)  ^ho 
called  *' Paramount  Sovereign,"   and   iwh< 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Budra  Sena,  2a< 
The  Deva  Nagari  is  curious,  having  au  o] 
parallelogram  at  the  head  of  each  letter.    XI 
Vikramaditya  eiti  is  not  used  in  this  nor 
monly  in  early  inscriptions.     Gives  a  vilj 
to  a  brahman,  but  without  any  eulogy 
brahmans.     Begar,  or  forced  labour,  la  ni( 
tioned.     Similar  Deva  Nagari  is  met  with 
Chattisgarh. —  Vol,  v,  p.  727. 

SEOKA,  Hind.    Epicarpurus  orientalis. 

SEOREE,  or  Sivira,  a  race  in   Ghazepar, 
Gorukpoor,  Behar,   Benares   and   Mii*zapuc» 
whom  Buchanan  thinks  distinct  from  the  Kol 
and  the  Cheroo.     The  Cheroo  aborigines  in 
Ghazepur,apartof  Grorukpur,  thesoutherapurft 
of  Benares  and  Mirzapur,  and  of  Behar,  art 
some  times  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Bhar.    They  I 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sivira  or  Seorei^« 
but  Buchanan  considers  them  distinct.      The 
Cheroo  declare  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  the  great  serpent,  from  which  they  maj 
be  supposed  to  be  the  Kagbunsi  of  Magadha. 
Remains  of  buildings  attributed  to  them  are 
found  near  Buddha,  Gya  Sasram  andBaingfaar, 
and  the  images  of  Siva  and  Hanuman  tbaad 
in  them  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  the 
hindoo  religion.     They  appear  to  have  been 
expelled   from   their  ancient  abodes  by  the 
Pramara  of  Bhojpur,  tlie  Hyobun  of  Hurdi 
and  the  Bhoonhar,  a  little  before   the  first 
mahomedan  invasion,  about  which  time  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  convulsion   in 
India,  during  which  several  tribes  acquired 
their  present  possessions.  The  features  of  the 
Cheroo  are  said  to  resemble  the  occupants  (^ 
the  Vindhya  mountains.     They  live  by  cot- 
ting  timber,  collecting  drugs,  and  killing  game, 
and  though  their  numbers  are  very  low  they 
continue  to  create  a  mjah  for  every  five  or  six 
houses,  and  invest  him  with  the  tilak  in  due 
form.      The  emperor   Sher  Shah,    subdued 
Muhartu,  a  Cheroo  zemindar  of  Behar,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  last  strong  effort  of  the 
Cheroo.     The  chief  of  Singrowli   in  Mirza- 
pur is  a  Cheroo,  though  he  calls  himself  a 
Ben-bans.     Sir  H.  Elliot  suggests  that  the 
Sivira,  Seori  and  Cheroo,  may  perliaps  be  the 
Saura,  descendants  of  the  Suraseni.     In  the 
Harivansa  is  the  following  passage  :    ^*  From 
his  race  came  the  Sauravira  and  Saaraseoa. 
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Tke«;reftt  king  Souraseoa  has  gireu  his  name 
to  tie  COD D try  over  which  he  reigned." — 
ElUoit  Gios, 

8£0x\TEE,    BsNG.    White    rose,    Rosa 
iieptlensis. 

SEOTI,  a  river  of  Allahabad  and  of  the 
Mimpoor  district. 

SEPA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Oxystelma  escu- 
ieotQin,  R,  Bi\ 

SEPAH  and  Buzotee,  are  small,  but  very 
bnro  Affghau  tribes,  numbering.  The  Buzolee 
hiTe  50U,  6epah  300,  fighting  men .  They  live 
in  tdenbiy  close  connexion  with  their  more 
powerfai  neighbours,  the  Afreedee,  and 
■nuge  to  hold  their  own.  They  acted  up  to 
their  eogagements  in  regard  to  the  Khyber 
Pte,  lod  generally  behaved  well  towards  the 
British. 

SEPEDONIUM  MYCOPHILUM,  see 
Fiogi. 

SEPHALiCA,  Sans.    Nyctanthes  arbor- 

••BUB* 

SEPI,  HiiTD.  Fji,  the  same  as  Kaminor 
^rnaolasim. 

SEPIAD^  the  Cuttle-fish  family  of 
MoOago,  of  the  class  Cephalopada,  section 
fteipoda.  Mr.  Woodward  enumerates  three 
fnttl  genera,  Belemnosis,  Beloptera,  and 
fipralirostra  and  the  genus  Sepia,  of  which 
tee  tre  known  five  fossil  and  thirty 
fiviog  species,  of  which  Sepia  officinalis  is 
^  type.  Sepia  officinalis  is  the  com- 
■MD  CQttle-fish,  whose  shell  is  so  often 
thromi  np  by  the  waves  on  the  beach.  The 
bk(iiignB  snecus  loliginis),  common  to  this 
•ai  other  species  of  Cephalopods,  is  not  only 
^wted  as  a  defence  to  colour  the  water  in 
«^  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  animal,  as 
^w  well  known  to  the  ancients  (Oppian, 
flilittk  ill.,  ;  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.,  ix,  29), 
hirt  18  a  direct  means  of  annoyance,  the 
jsiee  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  ink  as 
■^owQ  in  the  lines  in  the  graphic  description 
of  Ae  idler  by  Persius.  (Sat.,  iii,  lin.  10, 
^Kq.)  The  flesh  of  the  naked  cephalopods 
^'V  rtther  esteemed  of  old,  as  it  is  indeed 
*ow  in  Italy  and  other  countries.  Aristotle 
^^FM  that  these  animals  are  in  the  highest 
"^^Boo  when  pregnant,  and  those  who  wish  to 
^te  a  cattle-fish  sausage,  will  find  a  receipt 
'or  making  that  savoury  viand  in  Athenseus. 
^r.  P.  D.  Bennett  sUtes  that  the  Fe,  or 
««trte»fish,  is  considered  a  luxury  by  all 
^'^^  or  the  Sandwich  islanders,  and  that 
^'l^  fresh  and  well  cooked  it  is  an  excellent 
food,  and  in  consistence  and  flavour  not  unlike 
^  Ml  of  a  lobster's  claw.  Its  shell,  called 
fvttle-fiah  bone,  is  sometimes  1^  feet  long,  it 
^  Qoed  for  rubbing  down  paint.-*-^eiin0//, 
*«miitse  of  a  Whaling  Voyage  round 
^(^Mc,  London,  1840. 
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SEPIOTEUTHLS       SEPIACEA,      De. 
Blninville,     See  Sepia  dae. 
.    SEPISTAN,  BROAD-LEAVED.   Cordia 
latifolia,  Roxb, 

SEPISTAN,  NARROW-LEAVED,  Cor- 
dia ungustifol  la,  Hoxb, 

SEPISTAN  PLUM  TREE,  Cordia  myxa, 
Linn.iRoxb. 

SEPOO,   Dalbergia  acuminata. 

SEPOY,  ANaLO-HiND.  Hipahi,  Pers.  A 
native  soldier  of  the  Indian  army, 

SEPSID^  a  family  of  Molluscs. 

SEPS-LIZARDS,  see  Chalicides,  Reptiles. 

SEPTACANTHIS  WALKERI,  one  of 
the  Acanthacea  (quere  Nillhoo  of  Ceylon) 
perfumes  by  its  fragrance,  the  jungles  espe- 
cially around  Needoowattum  and  paths  lead- 
ing to  Goodatoor. 

SEPTA-HINDU,  the  Punjab. 

SEPT A-PIMA,  Sans.  Alstonia  scholaiis, 
R.  Br.f  Don* 

SEPTIMUS  SEVERUS,  see  Septuagint, 
Bible,  Barbarian. 

SEPUDDY  Malay.  Aucklandia  oostus, 
Falconar.     See  Putchuek. 

SER,  Hind.  An  Indian  weight  of  varyiiig 
qnantities  from  25  tolas  to  lbs.  2,  oz.  2. 

SERAI,  Hind.     A  lodge  for  travellers. 

SERAI  KILLA,  a  Rajput  chieftainship, 
designated  Koer,  near  the  Colehan. 

SERAMPOBE,  a  tx)wn  near  Calcutta,  long 
belonging  to  the  Danes,  but,  about  a.  d.  1855, 
ceded  to  the  British,  it  is  opposite  Barr9ck- 
pore.  The  range  of  houses  along  the  river 
makes  up  a  gay  and  brilliant  picture.  The 
interior  keeps  the  promise  which  a  distant 
view  has  given.  It  is  the  best-kept  town  in 
India,  it  and  Negapatam,  were  long  Danish 
settlements,  and  Serampore  gave  shelter  to 
William  Carey  who  set  »p  his  missionary 
press  thera  and  printed  the  Bible  in  forty 
different  Indian  tongues.— I'r.  of  ifind»9 
Vol.  i,  p.  6. 

SERAN,  Hind.  Acer  cretiQum,  (Blbar- 
pata.) 

SERANG,  Hind.  A  petty  ofiicer  of  a  ship. 
SERANG,  the  island  cabled  Coram. 

SERANGANI  ISLANDS,  distant  12  or 
lo  miles  from  Mindanao,  on  the  north-east  of 
Celebes  :  they  consist  of  two  considerable 
islands  extending  from  lat.  5""  20'  to  5°  31'  N., 
and  a  high  peak  on  the  more  westerly  is  in 
long.  125°  32' E. 

SERAPADA  or  Sripada,  the  name  given 
in  Ceylon  to  the  footstep  of  Buddha,  on  the 
mountain  Sumanakuta  or  Adam's  peak. — 
India  in  the  1 5/A  Century. 

SERAR,  Hind.     Pinus  strobiluiB. 
SERBAL  PEAK,  is  supposed  to  have  a 
better  claim  than  Sinai,  to  b^  thought  the 
holy  mount  from  which  Moses  delivered  the 
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commandments  to  the  people,  and  the  point 
called  Mount  Sinai  by  the  monks,  which  is 
about  a  day's  march  to  the  east  of  this  the 
only  habitable  valley  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Sinai  of  the  Jews  was  probably  the 
Mount  Nissa  of  the  Egyptians,  described  as 
a  lofty  mountain  in  Arabia  between  Phenicia 
and  Egypt,  the  fabled  dwelling-place  of  the 
god  Osiris  when  a  child,  and  the  fancied 
origin  of  his  Greek  name  Dio-Nysus.  The 
Midianite  tribe  of  Ishraaelites  or  Arabs,  held 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. — Sharpens 
History  of  Egypt^  Vol,  i,  p,  54. 

SERD-SEE  K  properly  Sard-sair,ftignifie8  the 
cold  region,  but  it  is  also  termed  the  sarhnda, 
a  word  literally  signifying  "  boundaiy  or  fron- 
tier," but  generally  applied  to  any  high  land 
where  the  climate  is  cold.  The  "  Gtirm-sair" 
of  Sejistan  is  a  narrow  tract  of  conn  try  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Helmund.  The 
Baluch  races  seem  to  pronounce  it  "  Gurm- 
sehl"  or  Garm-sail,  and  one  of  their  wintering 
places  is  north-west  of  Nooshky,  and  distant 
about  75  miles. — PoUinger*s  Travels  in 
Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  p,  103. 

SEREBRO,  Ros.     Silver. 

SEREGADDA,  Tel.    Ehretia  laevis. 

SEREI,  Hind.  Quercus  incana. 

SERENGE— ?  a  dyeing  seed. 

SERGE,  a  quilted  woollen  cloth,  Faulkner. 

SEREGADA,  Tel.  Ehretia  laevis,  Roxb,, 
Cor,,  W,Ic, 

SEREKEI,  see  Kyans. 

SEREN-DIVA  or  Serendip,  Ceylon. 

SERES.  The  name  of  Seres,  which  Horace 
and  the  ancients  use,  seems  to  have  been 
strictly  applicable  to  some  nation  in  the  west 
of  China.  The  westeni  term  China  is  not 
traceable,  but  many  authors  have  surmised 
that  it  was  given  to  the  country  when  the 
Tsin  dynasty  caiTied  their  arms  to  the  west. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  ori(j;in,  the  term 
China  (Cheena)  was  that  early  given  by  the 
people  of  the  N.  W.  of  India  to  the  race 
whom  Europe  now  calls  the  Chinese.  There 
are  two  mentions  of  the  Seres  which  may  be 
much  earlier.  One  is  in  a  passage  ascribed 
to  Ctesias,  which  speaks  of  the  Seres  as  a 
people  of  portentous  stature  and  longevity. — 
Yule  Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p,  39. 

SER  GRASS,  Anglo-Hikdi.  Imperata  ko- 

nigii. 

SERH,  a  river  of  Seoni. 

SERHAD,  Pjsrs.,  properly  Sar-had,  the 
term  given  to  the  wintering  encampments  of 
the  wandering  Persians,  in  opposition  to  their 
Garmsair,  or  summer  grounds. 

SERIAB,  now  Shorab  or  Sar-ab,  is  west  of 

the  Helmund. 

SERISHA,  E BNQ. Acacia  8peciosa,7Ft// J.; 
W.  and  A,    A.  sevissa, 
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SERILOPHUS  LUNATUS  are  moch 
freer  flyers  than  the  species  of  Eurylairaus. 

SERIMA,  Tel.     Conocarpus  latifolia. 

SERINGAPATAM,inL.  12°  25'  6"  ;  L. 
76°  39'  7"  in  Mysore,  is  built  on  an  island  iu 
the  Cauvery  river.  The  mean  height  of  die 
station  is  2,558  teet ;  the  level  of  the  Cauvery 
is  2,321  feet.  Seringapatam,  first  battle 
was  fought  on  the  14th  May  1791.  Pea«« 
was  concluded  on  the  6th  March  1792.  CuU. 
See  Sri  Sampradaya. — 

SERINGHAM,  or  Sri-Rangham  island 
is  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  Godavery 
into  two  arms,  5  miles  N.  W.  of  Trichinopoiy, 
there  are  two  hindoo  pagodas  on  the  island, 
and  from  1751  to  1755,  the  island  and  iU 
pagodas  were  the  frequent  objects  of  the 
contests  between  the  French  and  the  British. 
In  those  contests,  several  rocks,  the  golden, 
pine,  French  and  sugar-loaf,  were  the  points 
of  the  battles. — Or  me. 

SERINUGGUR,  the  capital  of  Cashmir, 
according  to  Jacquemont^  is  ^^24^  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many  of  ils 
women  are  extremely  beautiful,  but  filili» 
poverty  and  tyranny  have  made  their  imprei* 
sions  on  the  Cashmeree,  who  for  centuries 
has  been  subject  to  tyrannical  governmeuti^ 
— Adams. 

SERISSA,  Acacia  serissa.  In  Chio^ 
is  cultivated  around  flower  beds  and  parterres 
like  the  box. — Fortune. 

SEROHI,    Rao    Sheo    Sing,  wiili  whoa 
the  British   government  concluded  a  treaty 
in    1812,    was    called  to    power,  in    1811^ 
by  the  unanimous    voice  of  tlie  chiefs  of 
^erohi  who  had   deposed  his  elder  brother 
Oudeybhan-jee  for  tyranny  and    oppressioB 
and  placed  him  in  confinement.    Maharajah 
Man  Sing  of  Jodhpore,  who  laid  claim  to 
supremacy  over  Serohi,  sent  a  force  in  1819 
to  liberate  Oudeybhan-jee,  but  he  failed  ;  and 
Oudeybhan-jee  continued  in  confinement  till 
his  death  in  1847.    During  the  disturbances 
incident  on  the   Jodhpore  invasion,  Rao  Sheo 
Sing    craved  the  protection  of   the  Britiih 
government.    On  the  death  of  Oudeybhan-jee 
without  children,  Sheo  Sing,  whose  position 
under  the  treaty  had  been  that  of  Regent 
only,  was  acknowledged  as  successor  to  the 
State,  and   his  son  as  heir  apparent    OnO 
of  the  most  refractory  of  the  nobles  was  the 
thakoor  of   Neembuje,    with     whom,    afler 
the  Meena  race  had  been  reduced  by  a  Bri* 
tish  force,  an  engagement  was  mediated  by 
the  Political  Agent ;  guaranteeing  to  him  bis 
lands  on  condition  of  feudal  service  and  pay* 
ment  of  three-eighths  of  his  revenues  to  tbe 
rao.     The    ra6  made  over   to    the  British 
government  in  1845,  some  lands  on  Moaot 
Aboo  for  the  establishment  of  a  saDitariom. 
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Tbegnnt  was   fettered  bj  seveittl    condi- 
tion, 006  of  which  was  that  uo  kine  should 
be  iilled.     The  rao  on    several    occasions 
wt8  requested  to  cancel  this  condition,  but  he 
ilwajB  refused.    Id  consequence  of  the  inca- 
psci^of  theivo,  the  general  control  of  aflbirs 
WMyifi  1861,  made  over  to  his  sonOmeid  Sing, 
the  old  no  retaining  the  dignities  and  honoi's 
of  office.    The  late  rao  did  good  service  in 
tlie  matiDies,   in  consideration  of  which  he 
received  a  remission  of  half  his  tribute  which 
bvl  been  fixed  at  rupees  15,000  to  7,600, 
bealao  received  the  right  of  adoption  and  a 
nlnte  of  fifteen  guns.     Serohi  coutaius  an 
tm  of  3,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
&d,000.    The  revenues  amount  (o  only  rupees 
W^.  The  only  military  force-  consists  of 
69boneaDd21d  foot.     The   State  pays  for 
BO  local  corps  or   contingents.     In  1868  it 
WIS  diMovered  that  both  in   Serohi  and  in 
Mtrwar,  the  practice  of  Samadh,  or  bury- 
ing alive,  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Ibis  node  of  self-destruction,  however,  on 
nqairy,  appeared  to  be  confined  almost  en 
Mj  to  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  leprosy' 
l^vboiii  it  was  practised  to  put  an  end  to 
ietr  Miflerings.     As  it  was  thought  probable 
ittin  some  cases  priestly  influence,  and  in 
otben  the  desire  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Amilj  to  rid  theokeelves  of  the  presence  of  a 
iHiisaiGe,  might  have  induced  the  self-sacri- 
&X,  tbe  Political  Agent  considered  it  ad  vis- 
ible to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Durbar  of 
liis  highness   the   rao,  that  government  re- 
girded  the  commission  of  a  Samadh  in  the 
SUM  light  as  a  suttee,  and  that  they  would 
cipect  his  highness  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
topDtastop  to  it.     It  was  also  notified  that 
in  ease  of  his  not  doing  so,  he  would  incur 
the  displeasure  of  government,  and  the  num- 
ber of  gang  with  which  he  was  saluted  be 
ndnoed.    His  Highness  at  once  took  steps  to 
c^NDplj  with  the  request  of  government,  but 
St  tiie  same  time  stated  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion   on    which  the  desire  of  the 
govemmeot  for  the  stoppage  of  the  practice 
htd  been  brought  to  his  .notice,  and  that  it 
*v  quite  as  common  during  the  management 
of  the  State  by  the  British  government  as  at 
^  present  time.     He  at  once  issued  a  pro- 
cluiation  declaring  that  Samadh  was  forbid- 
^Bf  and  that  any  one  assisting  at  any  case  in 
fotore  would  be  liable  to  imprisonment  ex- 
tending to  ten  years,  and  that  the  Jaghirdar 
^  whose  estate  it  took  place  would  be  liable 
^the  same  pnnishment,  and  tlie  forfeiture  of 
his  estate,  and  any  raj  official,  through  whose 
^Iptble  neglect  a  case  might  occur,  would 
*^  iaciir  the  same  liability.     The  maharajah 
<"Marwarwas  also  addressed  on  the  same 
■i^eet,  although  the  Political  Agent  of  that 
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Lat. 

Serpens, 

n 

Mar, 

Pbm. 

Sarpa;  Ahi, 
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Serpiente, 

Sp. 

Pambu, 

Tam. 

Pamu, 

Tel. 

Yilan, 

TUBK* 

province  could  not  hear  of  any  cases  having 
occurred. —  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sun^ 
nudSf  Vol,  iv,  p,  157  ;  The  Engiishmanf 
April  25,  1868.     See  Aboo. 

SERON,  a  package,  formed  of  pieces  of 
wood, fastened  with  hides. — Faulkner. 

SEROO-NAVAL-POO,  a  drug. 

SEROUG,  see  Mesopotamia. 

SERPA,  a  Bhot  people  in  Nepal  and  Sik- 
kim,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Tibetan. 

SERP  A  H,  Hind.     Urtica  he terophylla. 

SERPENT. 

Afa ;  Afai ;  Bceien,        Ab. 

Oub,  CUALDKB. 

Seroent,  B'e. 

SchJange,  G-eb. 
Erpeton ;  Ophis ;  Egche- 

lus,  Gb. 

Aphah ;  Peten,  Hbd. 

Nachasb,  „ 

Samp,  Hi2n>. 

The  serpent  from   its  powers  to  bite  and 
poison  has  been  known  to  the  human  race 
from  long  before  historic  times,  has  been  re- 
garded by  many  races  an  emblem  of  evil,  and 
by  other  nations  as  a  source  of  good.      The 
Tamil  word  "  Sarpam,"  is  derived  from  the 
Sansci;it,   and  is  used  in  almost  all  Indian 
languages  with  the  addition  or  elision  of  some 
letter.     In  our  translation  of  the  Bible  are 
frequent  notices  of  serpents,   but  it  would 
seem  that  the  same  Hebrew  word  "  Nachash," 
relates  to  all  reptile  forms  which  may  explain 
why  it  has  been  variously   rendered.     The 
fieiy  serpent  ''  Saraph,"  alluded  to  in  Num- 
bei*s  xxi,  6,  8  ;  Dent,  viii,  1 6,  and  in  Isaiah 
xiv,'29,  and  xxxi,  6,  has  not  been  identified  by 
uaturalists  ;  neither  have  the  flying  serpents, 
so  often  alluded  by  ancient  writers,  although 
the  attention  of  Niebuhr  and  his  companions 
was  specially  directed  to  this  point.   Niebuhr 
suggested    that   the    reptiles    called    "  heie 
thiare"  by  the  Arabs  of  Basra,  may  have  ob- 
tained this  name,  of  fiying  serpents,   from 
their  habit  of  swingiug  themselves  with  a 
spring  from  the  branch  of  one  palm  tree  to 
that  of  another .     The  serpen  t  was  worshipped 
in  Chaldea,  where,  as  in  Ec^ypt,  it  was  palled 
Oub,  hence  the  Greek  o^ic,  and  Obion  are  said 
to  be  still  in  use  in  Egypt,  as  Afa  and  A fi  is 
in  Ai-abia,  to  designate  a  snake.     This  word 
as  "  Obotli"  is  translated  familiar  spint,  in 
Leviticus  xx,  27,  so  xx,  6.     See  also  Deut. 
xvii,  1 1  ;  I.  Sam.  xxviii,  3,   7,  9  ;  II.  Kings 
xxi,   6,  xxiii,    24,   and   Chapter    xxxiii,  6. 
The  woman  of  Endor  is  called  a  mistress  of 
**  Ob,"  and    Jotham,   king   of  Israel,   buil( 
much  on  the  wall  of  Ophiel,  t.  e,  the  serpent- 
god,  for  the  worship  of  snakes  was  a  form  of 
idolatry  very  much  diffused  in  ancient  times, 
and  still  very  prevalent  in  India.     Obi  men 
and  Obi- women,  the  designation  of  the  pretend- 
ed diviners  amongst  the  negroes  of  the  West 
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Indin  colonies,  is  the  same  word,  and  probably 
brought  with  them  from  Africa.     The  pethen 
of  tlie  Hebrews,  the  python  of  the  Greeks, 
and  baeten  of  the  Ai'abs,  from  which  we  have 
our  words  python  iind  pythoness,  is  that  form 
alluded  to  in  Acts  xvi,  16,  as  the  damsel  with 
the  spirit  of  divination.     But  what  the  Asp, 
the  pethen  of  the  Hebrews,  was,  and  which  is 
employed  in  Deut.   xxx,  33  ;   Job.   xx,    14 
and    16;   Psalms    Iviii,   4  ;    xci,     13,    and 
Ifaiah    xi,    8,    is   also    not    deteimined    by 
naturalists  of  the  present  time.     Forskal  de- 
scribes the  bsteu  of  the  Arabs  to  be  about  a 
foot  long,  and  spotted  black  and  white.     The 
bite  of  the  Hebrew  pethen  was  said  to  be  so 
poisonous  as  to  produce  death  in  a  few  hours, 
with  a  rapid  decomposition  of  the  body.  In 
the   mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the   python 
was  a   huge  serpent  that  had   an  oracle  on 
Mount  Fernassus,  famous  fur  predicting  future 
events.      Apollo   is  said  to  have  slain  this 
serpent.     Amongst  all  idol-worshipping  na- 
tions the  serpent  has  been   regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  immortality,  and  hence   derived 
his  name  Pytbeus.  .  In  almost  every  village, 
throughout  India,  are  to  be  seen,  some  beauti- 
fully carved,  others  in  the  rudest  style,  figures 
of  the  Naga  or  Cobra  di  capello,  set  up  as 
objects  of  worship,  and  two  are  occasionally 
represented  twining  round  a  rod  as  in  the 
figures  in  the  mythology  of  Greece.    In  the 
Elephanta  cave,  Garuda,  the  vahan  of  Vishnu, 
is  often  seen  with  one  as  an  appendage ;  and  on 
several  very  old  gold  coins  he  has  snakes  or 
elephants  in  his  talons  and  beaks — for  he  is 
sometimes  spread,    and  double-headed,   like 
the  Prussian  eagle,  '^and  one  round  his  neck  ; 
but  he  is  not  so  represented  either  in  pictures 
or  casts.    Destroyer  of  serpents,  Nag-antaka, 
IB  one  of  his  names.     Some  legends  make 
Garuda  the  offspring  of  Kasyapa  and  Diti. 
This  all-prolific  dame  laid  an  egg,  which  it 
was  predicted  would  produce  her  a  deliverer 
from  some  great  affliction  :  after  a  lapse  of 
five  hundred  years,  Graruda  sprung  from  the 
egg,  flew  to  the  abode  of  Indra,  extinguished 
the  fire  that    sorrounded  it,    conquered  its 
guards,  the  devata,  and  bore  off  the  amrita 
(ambrosia),  which  enabled  him  to  liberate  his 
captive  mother.     A  few  drops  of  this  immor- 
tal beverage  falling  on  the  species  of  grass 
called  Kusa  (the  Poa  cynosuroides)  it  became 
eternally    consecrated ;     and    the     serpents 
greedily    licking    it  up,  so  lacerated  their 
tongues  with  the  sharp  grass,  that  they  have 
ever  since  remained  forked  ;  but  the  boon  of 
eternity  was  ensured  to  them  by  their   thus 
partaking  of  the  immortal  fluid.     This  cause 
of  snakes  having  forked  tongues  is  still  popu- 
larly, in  the  tales  of  India,  attributed  to  the 
above  greediness  ;  and  their  supposed  immor* 
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tality  may  have  originated  m  some  sach  story 
as  this  :  a  small  portion  of  ararita,  as  in  Uie 
case  of  Rahu,  would  ensure  tliem  tliia  booa. 
But  in  all  mythological  language  die  snake 
is  an  emblem  of  immortality  ;  its  endless 
figure,  when  its  tail  is  inserted  in  its  mouthy 
and  the  annual  renewal  of  its  skin  and  vigoar, 
afi^brd  symbols  of  continued  youth  and  eter- 
nity, and  its  supposed  medicinal  or  life-pre- 
serving qualities  may  also  have  contributed 
to  the  fabled  honoura  of  the  serpent  tribe.  la 
hindoo  mythology  serpents  are  of  univeraai 
occurrence  and  importance,  and  the  fabnlou 
histories  of  Egypt  and  Greece  are  also  deeo* 
rafiOd  witli  serpentine  machiueiy.  I^earoed 
authors  attribute  this  universality  of  serpent 
forms  to  the  eai'ly  and  all-pervading  pre* 
valence  of  sin,  and  the  figure  of  Krishni 
crushing,  but  not  destroying,  the  type  of  8i% 
has  been  largely  discussed.  Garuda  isalsotha 
proverbial,  but  not  the  utter,  destroyer,  for  he 
spared  one,  they  and  their  archetype  being,  io 
reference  to  created  beings,  eternal.  His  con- 
tinual and  destined  state  of  warfat*e  with  the 
serpent^  a  shape  mostly  assumed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  virtuous  incarnations  or  dei- 
fied heroes  of  the  hindoos,  is  a  contioaad 
allegory  of  the  conflicts  between  Tiee  ui 
virtue,  so  infinitely  personified.  •  Garuda,  at , 
length,  appears  the  coadjutor  of  all  virtuovi 
sin-subduing  efforts,  as  the  vehicle  of  tbi 
chastening  and  triumphant  partj,  and  con?ejt 
him,  on  the  wings  of  the  winds,  to  the  regiom 
of  eternal  day.  Images  of  snakes  are  com* 
mon  :  the  idea  of  tlieir  medicinal  Tirtaesii 
very  old  in  India :  a  hindoo  attacked  by  fever, 
or  other  diseases,  makes  a  serpent  of  brui 
or  clay,  and  pei*forms  certain  ceremonies  to 
ItA  honor,  in  furtherance  of  his  reoovery* 
Such  ceremonies  aro  particularly  effieacioM 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  nakshatra  (mansion, 
sign,  or  asterism),  called  Sarpa,  or  the  serpent ; 
called  also  Aslesha.  It  is  not  known  if  Dfau- 
wantai*a,  the  Esculapius  of  the  Hindoos,  bii 
an  attendant  serpent  like  bis  brother  ofGreece: 
the  health-bestowing  Dhanwantara arose  from 
the  sea  when  churned  for  the  beverage  of 
immortality.  He  is  generally  represented  «s 
a  venerable  man,  with  a  book  in  his  band. 
The  1 1th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month 
Ashada  commences  with  the  summer  solstice : 
in  hinduism  it  is  the  night  of  the  gods  :— niM 
days  thei'eafter,  that  is,  on  the  fifth  after  the 
full  moon,  is  a  festival  in  honor  of  Devi,  the 
goddess  of  nature,  sumamed  Manasa,  wk^ 
while  Vishnu  and  all  the  gods  were  sleeping!  n^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  serpent  on  a  branch  oft 
Euphorbia  (Snuhi)  to  preeerve  mankind  from 
the  venom  of  snakes.  The  5th  day  of  the  bright 
half,  of  the  month  Sravana,  is  called  Naga- 
panchami,  and  is  imcred  to  tiie  demi-goda  ia 
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tkfbnD  of  serpeDts  who  are  enumerated  in  ]  tank,  &c.  Tbe  consecrating  and  establishing  of 


the  FMina  and  Gariida  Purauas.     lioors  of 
LooEestre  i»meared  with  cow-dung  and  leaves 
4if  (kNim  U^ee  (species  of  Melia  and  Azede* 
nijite)  as  a  preservation    from   poisonous 
reptiles.    Both  in  the  Pud  ma  and   Gar  u  da 
FiniMS)  is  mention   of  the  serpent  Kaliya, 
wbom  Krishoa  slew  in  his  infant  hand,  and 
which  is  also  worshipped  on  this  day.     The 
ftisiof  Naga-panchamiy  from  Naga,  serpent, 
asd  panchami,  Qve^  ia  celebrated,  as  the  name 
implies,  OQ  the  5th  day  of  the  bright  half  of 
thefflOQth  of  Sravana  ;  but  some  hold  it  on 
the  4th  day  also,  when  the  day  is  called  Nuga- 
daoti.  (Naga,   serpent,   and   chauti,   four.) 
This  daj  is  observed  chiefly  among  the  brah- 
■liiifi  of  oortheru    India,     Maharashtra  and 
Teliogioa  and  their  corresponding  inferior 
easipf,  or  in  other  words  among  the  northern 
Uadoos.    The   Tamil  brahmins   and    sndi*as 
do  not  observe  it.     On  this  day  the  women 
kihe  and  adorn    themselves  in    their   best 
ebthes  and  jewels,  and  proceed  to  the  places 
where  tbe  figures  of  the  Nngas  or  serpents  are 
weecrated  and  established,  or  to  ant  hills, 
'  Hppoeed  to  be  the  abode  of  snakes,  where 
;  thej  pour  milk  and  place  garlands  of  flowera, 
Wtespecially  of  cotton,  and  the  usual  accom- 
fnumeots  of  hindoo  worship  or  puja,  such 
ttbetel-DQts,  fruits,  cakes,  &c.  Some  worship 
It  their  own  homes   the  figure  of  the  Naga 
(oroobra)niade  in  gold  or  silver  ;  and  others 
atod  for  tbe  real  cobra  to  their  homes,  feed  it 
with  milk,  and  give  small  presents  to  thesnake- 
dianfiers  who  frequent  the  streets  on  this  day. 
Mea  and  women  having  no  children,  and  others 
vbo  are  troubled  with  ailm^its  of  the  ear, 
■ikeanew,  or  fulfil  their  old,  vows  on  this  day, 
slwald  the  object  of  their  desires  have  been 
obtained.    There  are  various  medical  virtues 
ucribed  to  the  cobrik      The  poison   of  the 
cobn,  doubtless  an    innocuous  substance  in 
the  stomach,  is  eatea  by  old-opium  eaters,  and 
^  cast  off  skin  is  used  for  magical  purposes, 
ttd  some  say  for  keeping  out  vermin.     The 
wmiesof  the  cobra,  my  thologically  as  well 
M  in  fact,  are  the  Garuda,  the  bird-vehicle  of 
Vishou,  and  the  Mnyil  or  tlie  peacock  which 
u  the  faTourite  vehicle  of  Subramaniyu,  the 
*9eond  sou  of  Siva.  In  the  South  of  India,  the 
accepted  type  of  Garuda  is  the  common  Brah- 
"■^y  kite,  Haliaetus  ponticherianus,  which  is 
^  in  some  respect  and  fed  with  goat's  or 
'^'fl  flesh,  on  Sunday  mornings  by  those 
*bo  eonskier  it  a  favorable  omen  to  see  a 
uemda  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  or  on  the 
cviming  of  Thursday.  This  bii*d  pounces  upon 
^<l  carries  off  the  cobra  in  its  claws  and  kills 
1^  Gfinite  figures  of  the  Naga  are  always 
1"Wed  ia  a  pagoda,  or  under  a  Margesa  and 
^^^  tree  in  a  garden,  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
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the  granitic  figures  of  serpents  is  attended  with 
very  much  expense.  It  is  performed  by  the 
wealthy,  when  they  are  childless, and  the  whole 
ceremony  is  called  Naga-pratishta  (Naga,  ser- 
pent, and  pratishta,  to  establish.)  A  serpent, 
popularly  believed  to  fly  at  its  victims,  is  said 
to  live  in  the  bush  of  the  Tala,  Pauduuus  odo- 
ratissimus,  which  produces  the  flower  called 
Talampu.  It  is  described  to  be  about  a  span  in 
length,  and  never  to  ciawl  as  snakes  generally 
do.  But  most  serpents  or  snakes  can  move  by 
springs  or  leaps,  often  of  considerable  extent. 
The  editor  has  seen  a  cobra  cross  the  high 
road  in  the  flat.s  at  Bombay  by  two  leaps. 

The  Asp  is  menfioned  in  Deut.  xxx,  33  ; 
Job  ,xx,  14,  16  ;  Ps.  Iviii,  4  :  xci  13,  and 
Isaiah  xi,  8,  but  though  supposed  to  be  some 
kind  of  serpent,  naturalists  have  not  deter- 
mined the  particular  reptile  alluded  to.  The 
word  is  probably  very  ancient,  and  is  possibly 
the  "Oub"  serpent  worshipped  in  Chaldsea 
and  Egypt,  and  Obion  is  said  to  be  still  used 
in  Egypt  as  Ai'a  and  Afl  is  in  Arabia,  to  de- 
signate a  snuke,  and  the  Greek  term  00*^  is 
the  same. 

Serpeut-woi'ship  was  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  totem  worship,through  which  many  nations 
in  some  stage  have  passed,  but  why  it  got  a 
pre-eminence,  is  not  apparent.  Serpent-wor- 
ship is  supposed  by  Mr.  Bathurst  Deane  to 
have  been  the  only  universal  idolatry.  lu 
Asia  evidence  of  serpent-woi*8hip  has  been 
found  in  Persia,  Cashmere,  Cambodia,  Thibet, 
India,  China  (traces),  Ceylon,  and  among  the 
Kalmucks.  Amongst  the  primitive  tribes 
many  have  totems,  animal  or  vegetable  gods, 
after  which  they  are  named.  The  Ameri- 
can Indians  all  possess  them  ;  as  also  the 
Australian  tribes,  and,  in  Central  Asia, 
most  of  the  Kirghis  tribes  trace  their  origin 
back  to  some  animal  which  they  venerate 
and  worship.  In  the  tribes  near  the  Naga 
country  on  the  Indian  frontier,  is  a  tribe  who 
claim  the  rat  as  their  progenitor.  The  snake 
or  Naga  tribes  of  India  worship  the  snake. 
It  is  supposed  that  an  Ant  tribe  existed  to  the 
north  of  Cashmere,  and  that  Herodotus  alluded 
to  them  in  describing  their  search  for  gold. 
The  cat,  the  lion,  the  boar,  the  bull,  the 
horse,  all  seem  to  have  been  warKke  :  the 
horse  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
sculptures  of  Oomravati.  In  the  Mahabarata 
the  hot*se-sacrifice  occupies  a  prominent 
place.  If  we  compare  serpent-worship  with 
quadruped-worship,  or  bird- worship,  or  sun- 
worship,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  no  excep- 
tionally wide  ai-ea.  And  if  the  totemic  origin 
of  serpent-worship  be  the  correct  one,  the 
serpent^  like  other  totemic  deities,  would, 
from  its  origin,  have  a  benevolent  oiiaracter. 
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M.Boudin  says  '*  )e  culteduserpent,  est  in- 
dependent de  toute  influence  ethnique  :  and 
M.  Lajat'd  says  dans  la  plu-part  des  langues 
dites  Spmitique,  ie  mot  que  signifie  la  vie, 
hayy,  ou  hay,  haya,  heyo,  bayya  signifie  ega- 
lement  ie  serpent.  In  several  of  the  ancient 
religious  systems  the  serpent  presides  at  the 
creation  ot  the  world,  and  is  the  god  of  life  or 
health.  All  over  America,  the  serpent-wor- 
ship prevailed.  Adi  Sesha,  old  serpent,  or 
iii*st  serpent,  is  a  term  used  in  hindoo  mytho- 
logy, but  its  meaning  is  unknown.  Serpent- 
worship  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  in 
Geimany,  though  the  tree  was  worshipped 
there,  as  also  in  Gaul.  But  the  serpent  was 
worshipped  on  the  East  coast  of  Scotland. 
Nonnus,  a  Greek  poet  singing  of  the  delivery 
of  Beroe,  in  which  the  ark  is  allegorical ly 
described,  writes  : — 

Mon  had  seen 
Age  after  age  in  long  succeasion  roll 
But  like  a  serpent,  which  had  cast  his  skin 
Ro»e  to  new  life,  in  youthful  vigour  strong. 

The  serpent  in  Egyptian  monuments  is 
always  in  connection  with  the  tree  of  life.  Ser- 
pents with  all  Semitic  nations  is  associat^ed 
with  the  introduction  of  sin.  In  Egypt,  both 
tree  and  serpent- worship  prevailed,  as  parts 
only  of  the  general  animal  and  vegetable- 
worship.  The  Grove,  alluded  to  in  I.  Kings, 
xlv,and  23,  where  the  Jews  built  them  images 
and  groves  oneveiy  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  ti'ee,  was  possibly  the  Asherah.  The 
tree  at  Mamre  was  worshipped  to  the  time 
of  Constantino.  Solomon  S2iys,  "they  wor- 
shipped serpents  void  of  reason."  It  seems  to 
have  been  repressed,  but  it  again  cropped  up 
amongst  the  same  people  in  the  christian  sects 
of  Ophites,  Nicolaitans  and  Gnostics.  Accord- 
ing to  Tertullian,  the  Ophites  even  preferred 
the  serpent  to  Christ.  They  kept  a  living 
serpent  in  a  chest,  as,  or  to  represent,  the  God. 
The  serpent  was  honoured  in  Tyre  from  an 
early  period  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Hea  or  Hoa,  the  serpent-god,  according  to 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  was  the  third  person  in  the 
Babylonian  Trinity.  Serpent  and  tree^worship 
prevailed  in  Greece.  In  Epidaurus,  down  to 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  serpents  were  kept  and 
fed  in  the  grove  attached  to  the  temple  of 
^sculapius,  and  a  huge  serpent  was  kept  in 
the  temple  of  ^sculapius  at  Alexandria.  At 
Athens,  tlie  Erectheum  now  occupies  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  the  serpent-god  Erecthonios. 
The  serpent  is  seen  as  a  '*  genius  loci**  upon 
the  coins  of  many  of  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor, — Cyzicum,  Fergamos,  Marcianapolis, 
in  Mysia ;  Aboniteichos  and  Amastris,  in 
Paphlagonia  ;  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  in  Bithy- 
nia ;  Tomos,  in  Pontus ;  and  Mindus,  in 
Criaa,  exhibit  the  serpent  as  their  eusigu. 
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Serpents  and  trees,  seem  to  have  been  alli 
and  co-existent  objects  of  idolatry.     Primiit 
races  often  believed  that  the  spirits  of  deceas 
persons  delighted  to  dwell  in  trees  and  spol 
oracles  through  the  rustling  of  their  branchi 
In  India  almost  all  the  Aryan  and  noii-Aryi 
races  still  believe  trees  to  be  the  serpei 
worship,    was    often    associated    with    go 
fortune.     Whether  in  the  wilderness  of  Sim 
the  groves   of  Epidaurus,  in  the  Sarmatk 
huts,   ihe  serpent  was  always  the   Agath 
dsemon,    the    bringer    of   health    and    goi 
fortune,  the  teacher  of  wisdom,  the  oracie  < 
future  events.    In  Egypt,  however,  Apof 
or   Typhon    was   the    Evil    Serpeut.      Tl 
Greeks   had    myths   regarding    the    pytho 
and* hydra,  the  echidna  and  the   dragon  i 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  but  in  histori 
times  the  Athenians  kept  a  serpent  in  the  Er» 
theum,  and  its  escape  warned  them  to  fly  froi 
the  Persians,  and  Pausanias  tells  us  that  th 
Epidaurian  serpents  held  their  place  amoogs 
the  gods  of  Greece  till  long  after  the  age  o 
Christ     Livy,  (x,   47,)  Valerius    Maximo* 
(i,  8,  2,)  Aurelius  Victor,  (xxii,  1,)  and  Ovid 
(Met  XV,  6,)  mention  the  serpents  of  .^scula 
pins   kept  at  Epidaurus,   whifii  the  Bomai 
Senate  sent  an  embassy  to  obtain.     A  plagM 
ravaged    Borne    in    the    year    of  the    ci^ 
462,  a  living  serpent  was  solemnly  fetchail 
from   Greece  to    Italy,  and   received  vitfa 
divine  honours,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  bj 
the  senate  and   people  of  Rome,  and  JEsca» 
lapius  received  honours  similar  to  those  allod* 
ed  to  in  Numbers  (xxi,  8,  9,)  as  occurring  is 
the  Arabian  desert.     After  that  occasioo  a 
serpent,  in  a  conventional  attitude,  was,  is 
the  Roman  world,   the   recognised  type  of 
a  sacred   place.     The    serpent    python  (the 
Pethen)  is  mentioned  in  Ps.  Iviii,  4  :  xci,  13; 
in  Deut.  xxxii,  33  ;  ia  Job  xx,  14  and  16; 
and  Isaiah  xi,  viii.     This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  asp  of  ancient  writers,  and  there  is  cod* 
siderable  authority    for   believing   that   tbe 
extremely  poisonous  Coluber  haje  of  Liunsot 
is   the  animal   intended.     It  wai^  from  the 
arts  practised   with  this  animal,  that  tbose 
who  were  supposed   to  possess  a  spirit  of 
divination,    were    called    t»0o¥€c    pytliones> 
HaiTis  says  that  in  the  Egyptian  languagv*) 
the  serpent  was  called    Ob,    or  Oub,  ^^ 
was   the    same    in    the    Chaldee    langusg^r 
hence  the  word  Ophis,  o0ic.     Thus  we  rend 
in  Leviticus  xx,  27,  of  a  man  or  a  wom^B 
that  hath    a   familiar  spirit,  '<oboth;*'  ^ 
also,  XX,  6.     Also,  II.  Kings  xxi,  6  ;  23  «nd 
24;  and    II.   Chronicles,    xxxiii,   6.    Tiie 
woman  of  Endor,  who  had  a  familiar  spirits 
called  mistress  of  Ob.    Mr.  FergnssoQ  re- 
gards tree-worship,  in   associntion  with  t^ 
pent- worship,  as  the  primitive  faith  of  o»Q' 
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kini  Serpent-worship  fftill  prevails  in  Africa   tuons  incarDations   or  deified  heroes   of  the 
amongst  Liie  people  of  Dabomi  and    WirKluh,    hindoos,  is  a  continued  allegory   of  the   con- 


iinJ  (iie  Dahoman  Trinity,  Serpent,  Tree 
aihi  Ocean  is  idenlicai  with  that  of  Greece, 
SfOOOjears  ago.  At  one  timpy  inCnshmere,  there 


flic  is  Wet  ween  vice  and  virtue,  so  infinitely 
personified.  Gnruda,  at  length,  appears  tlie 
coadjutor  of  all  virtuous  sin-subduing  efforts. 


were  700  places  where  images  of  the  serpent  |  as  the  vehicle  of  the  chastening  and  triumph- 


wa.1  worsiiipped.  A  demi-god  serpent,  with 
a  lioinan  face  and  the  tail  of  a  ser|>ent  is 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Kadru,  the  wife  of 
£asjapa,  and  to  have  been  created  to  people 
Pataia  or  the  regions  below  the  earth.  The 
chief  of  these  ci*eatures  is  sometimes  called 
Sesha  or  Ananta  and  Yasuki.  Under  the 
term  Adi  Seshi,  or  old  serpent,  this  deity 
lakes  an  obscure  part  in  hindoo  mythology. 
It  is  represented  as  aa  immense  snake,  with 
nanT  heads. 

Yisfana  is  fabled  to  have  become  incarnate 
io  the  form  of  a  tortoise  :  in  which  shape 
he  sustained  the  mountain  Mandara,   placed 
OB  his  back  to  serve  as  an  axis,   whereon 
the  gods  and  demons,  the  vast  serpent  Va- 
lokj  serving  as  a  rope,  churned  the  ocean 
ftr  the  recovery  of  the  amrita,  or  beverage  of 
I  tiaortality.     And  the  result  of  the  opera- 
i  tM,  that  chiefly  distinguished  tliis  avatara, 
ivas  the   obtainment    of   fourteen    articles, 
jlBQallj  called  fourteen  gems,  or  chaturdesa 
'  luoa,  in  common  language  chowda   ratni : 
If  the  Moon,  Chandra  ;  2,  Sri,  or  Lakshmi, 
the  goddess  of  fortune  and  beauty  ;  3,  Sura, 
wine,  or  Saradevi,  the  goddess  of  wine  ;  4, 
Oocfaiarava,  an  eight-headed  horse  ;  5,  Kus- 
tahha,ajewel  of  inestimable  value  ;  6,  Pari- 
jtta,  a  tree  that  spontaneously  yielded  every 
thing  desired  ;  7,  Surabhi,  a  cow  similarly 
iMttDtiful ;  8,  Dhanwantara,  a  physician  ;  9, 
Invati,  elephaot  of  ludra,  with  three  pro- 
^ ;  10,  Shank,  a  shell  conferring  victory 
onvhoever  should  sound  it ;  11,  Danusha,  an 
QBoriiigbow ;  12,  Bikh,  poison,  or  drugs  ;  13, 
Bhembii,the  Apsara,  a  t>eautiful  and  amiable 
woman ;  14,  Amrita,  the  beverage  of  immorta- 
^>7*    In  hindoo  mythology  serpents  are  of 
Q&iveraal  occurrence  and  importance,  and  the 
iihuloiia  histories  of  Egypt  and  Greece  are 
^so  decorated   with  serpentine   machineiy. 
logeniona  and  learned  authora  attribute  this 
miversality  of  serpent  foiins  to  the  eai*ly  and 
^-pervading  prevalence  of  sin,  which  in  this 
^ticd  shape,  old  as  the  days  of  Eve  when 
^^  was  but  one  woman  ;  its  prevalence,  now 
^^  we  80  many,  this  is  no  place  to  discuss. 
Krishna  crushing,   but  not   destroying,   the 
^pe  of  sin,  has  been  largely  discussed.     Ga- 


ant  party,  and  conveys  him   on  the  wings  of 
the   winds,    to   the  regions  of  eternal  day. 
Though  an  attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  evil  by  the  war  between  the  old  serpent 
and  the  human  race  finds  a  place  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  it  formed  no  part  of  the  Jewish 
philosophy ;  it  belongs  to  the  legend  on  the 
Egyptian  sarcophagus.     That  man  fell  from  a 
state  of  innocence  by  tasting  the  forbidden 
fruit  offered  to  him  by  woman,  was  an  Egyp- 
tian,  not  a  Jewish   opinion.     Mr.   Bosweli 
regards  the  ancient  representations  found  in  the 
peninsula  of  India  of  serpents  carved  on  stones, 
as  the  work  of  a  pre-historic  race  before  the 
Scythians  overspread  the  countiy  ;  all  over 
the  country,  are  to  be  seen,  on  stones,  repre- 
sentations  of  snakes,    and    throughout    the 
peninsula,  the  cobra  snake  is  worshipped  by 
all  hindoo   races,   under  the  designation  of 
Nag-Iswara-Swami.      Ue    thinks    that    the 
Scythians  brought  with   them  to  India  the 
worship   of  the  phallus  and    therewith   the 
original  idea  of  what  subsequently   became 
the  philosophic  principle  of  Adwaitam,    the 
theory  that  there  is  but  one  soul  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  soul  of  man  being  identical  with 
that  of  God.     The   phallus  is   now   closely 
associated   with    Siva,   one   of  whose   chief 
titles  is  Naga-bhushana,  the  snake  adorned 
one,  and  forms  a  symbol  in  the  representati(»i 
of  Siva,  the  destroyer.     Siva  is  described  as 
wearing  serpents  round  his  neck  as  ornameDts, 
and  Vishnu  reclines  on  the  serpent  Adi-Sesha. 
The  Chiun  mentioned  in  Amos,  v,  25,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  deity  Siva,  Givun  is  a  Phoeni- 
cian word  signifying  serpent.  Cabrera  thinks 
Chivun  has  the  same  signification  as  Givun 
or  Hivim,  t.  e.,  descendant  of  Heth,  son  of 
Canaan.     The  Giviun  or  Hivites  (A vims  or 
Avites)  see  Deut.,  Joshua  ziii,  23,  were  de- 
scendants of  Cadmus  and  Hermione  his  wife, 
who  .according  to  Ovid's  metamorphosis  were 
changed  into  serpents  and  had  divine  honors 
paid  to  them.      Tripoli  was  formerly  called 
Chivun,  Votar  says  I  am  a  serpent  because 
I  am   a  Chivim  which   can  also  be  rendered 
'*  I  am  a  Hivite  from  Tripoli."  Stones  with  the 
figure  of  a  serpent  ejigraved  thereon  are  either 
placed  by  the  hindoos  beneath  a  holy  fig  tree, 


'^  is  also  the  proverbial  but  not  the  utter,    or  under  any  shady  grove.  It  is  not  considered 


fatiYfyer,  for  the  spared  one,  they  and  their 
•'^lypc  being,  in  reference  to  created 
^u>gB»  eternal.  His  continual  and  destined 
■^  of  warfare  with  the  serpent,  a  shape 
^tly  assumed  by  the  enemies  of  the  vir- 
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lawful  to  point  at  these  figures,  the  supersti- 
tion being  that  such  would  cause  the  fingers 
of  one's  hand  to  rot  off.  A  remedy,  is,  how- 
ever, prescribed  by  biting  the  fingers  with 
the  teeth,  and  this  is  supposed  to  obviate  the 
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danger.     Though  tho  serpent  is    considered  I  Tamil  people  Naga-ga-Jeudram,  also  thenaO' 


a  deity,  the   brahman   studiously  avoids   its 
sight  as  a  very  bad  omeu.     The  serpen r-god 
hears,  it  is  said,  the  prayers   of  the   devotee 
whose  house  he  occasioually  visits.  A  super- 
stitious woman,   filled   with   awe   aud   fear, 
instead  of  turning  the  venomous  god  away, 
beseeches  him    to   retire,   and  when  the  god 
dilates  his  hood,  and  sways  it  to  and  fro,  she 
thinks   that  it  thereby   promises  her  safety. 
She  will  not  allow  her  children  to  smell  a 
lemon,  however  fragrant  it  may  be,  and  warns 
them    that   the  serpent-god    may   transform 
himself  into  a  lemon  and  bite   their  noses. 
This  refers  to  a  story  of  "  Pariksiti,"  wiiich  is 
still  prevalent   in    the  hindoo   family  circle. 
A  Puranic  hero  was  doomed  by   a   sage    to 
die  of  a  snake-bite.     In  order  to  escape  this 
fale,  the  hero    retreated  to  a  barren  island, 
believing  that  as  the  serpent  could  not  ford 
the  water,  he  would  be  quite  safe.     But  the 
serpent  having  assumed  the  form  of  a  lemon 
swam   over  to  the  island.     The  lemon  was 
beautiful  to  behold  and   the  hero  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  smelling  it.     Having 
done  so,  the  lemon  bit  the  nose  of  Pariksiti 
and  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  died.     Of  the 
many  temples  erected   in   their   honor,   the 
temple  at   Snbramanya,   one  of  the    highest 
peaks  of  the  Western  Ghauts,   is  celebrated 
in   the  hindoo   world.     It    is    a    square    in 
form,  with  open  cloisters  on  the  four  sides, 
and  the  sanctuary  containing  the  idol  *'  Sub- 
barao"  is  in  the  centre.     Like  most  of  the 
pagodas  in  Oanara,  it  fdWs  short  of  those  in 
the  Carnatic  in  point  of  architecture,  but  is 
substantial  and  neat,  being  built  of  laterite, 
sandstone  and  gi-anite.     Many  reptiles  have 
taken  up  their  residence  within  it,  in  holes 
made  for  the  purpose.    People  from  all  direc- 
tions resort  to  this  sacred  place  during  the 
December  festival  to  perform  their  vows,  and 
make  purchases *at  the  extensive  cattle-fair 
held  at  the  same  time.    Such  persons  as  have 
made  vows  roll  around  the  quadrangle  of  the 
pagoda,  while  others  roll  up  to  the  pagoda 
from   a  river  about  a  mile  distant.     These 
fanatics  on  their  return   home,   bring  with 
them  some  earth  taken  out  of  the  sacred  holes 
within  the  temple.     This   earth  is   said   to 
possess    the   virtue   of   rendering  a   barren 
woman  fruitful  if  she  daily  put  it  into   her 
mouth  ;  and  the  leper  rubs  with  it  the  part 
of  the  skin  a'ffected. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Madras, 
atTri  vetoor,  Washerman  pettah  and  Perambore, 
are  several  snake  temples,  but  one  at  Vasara- 
padi  is  the  most  famed.  There  are  the  sculp- 
tured snake  stones,  either  of  single  snakes  or 
of  the  two  snakes  intertwining  in  the  form 
of  the  Esculapian  rod,  called  amongst   the 
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naga,  or  nine-headed  snakes;  there  likewise  an 
many  cobra  serpents  living  in  the  numeroai 
ant-hills,  and  eveiy  Sunday  morning,  two  ai 
three  hundred  men,  women  and  cliildna 
attend  there  to  worship,  to  return  thanks,  k 
offer  milk,  raw  rice,  camphor,  the  red  ledaiu) 
cradles.  All  classes  of  hiudoos  cume,  but  brab< 
man  aud  vaisya  women  are  the  most  uun1e^ 
ous.  There,  also,  is  a  local  deity  mimed  Kan- 
gam,  whose  chief  priest,  styled  kuri-chu& 
kiraviu,  is  a  Yenadi.  The  existing  influeooi 
of  the  snake-worship  may  be  illustrated  hf 
mentioning  that  in  a.d.  1872,  a  daughter  bon 
to  M.  R.  B.  Rama  Chendra  Rao,  Esq.,  Depu(y 
Commissioner  of  Police  at  Madras,  a  bralinutt 
gentleman  of  rare  intellect,  was  named  Nagi* 
mah,  or  Snake-mother,  because  a  snake  w« 
supposed  to  have  been  seen  at  conception. 

General  Cunningham  says  the  city  of  KIi» 
soboras  has  not  yet  been  identified,  but  he  feds 
satisfied  that  it  must  be  Vrindavaua,  Gmilesit 
the  north  of  Mathura.     Vrindavaua  means  (hi 
"  grove  of  basil-trees,"  which  is  famed  of* 
all  India  as  the  scene  of  Krishna's  sports  Willi 
the  milkmaids.     But  the  earlier  name  of  tU 
place  was  Kalika^vartta,  or  "  Kalika's  whiitl 
pool,"  because  the  serpent  Kalika  was  fabial 
to  have  taken  up  his  abode  just  above  thi 
town,  in  a  kadamba  tree,   overhanging  tin- 
Jumna.     Here  he  was  attacked  by  Erisho% 
and  the  rapid  convolutions  of  his  tail  iu  l»i 
dying  struggles  are  said  to  have  caused  tiit' 
eddy,  which    is    now  known   by  his  naoM. 
The  Latin  name  of  Clisobora  is  also  writtei 
Carisobora  and  Cyrisoborka  in  different  MS&f 
from  which  he  infers  that  the  o  iginid  spellini 
was  Kalisoborka,  or,  by  a  slight  change  of  two 
letters,  Kalikoborta  or  Kalikabarta.    Id  the 
Prem  Sagar  this  whirlpool  of  the  Jumoa  is 
attributed   to  the  poison   that   was   vomited 
forth  by  the  serpent  Kali  against  Krishna,  when 
he  was  swimming  in  the  river.     Allnsion  ii 
made  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  serpeot^i ; 
poison   by   offerings   of  milk,   which  wonM  i 
seem  to  refer  t^  a  previous  state  of  serpent- 1 
worship.     Milk  offerings  are  still  made  occt-  \ 
sionally,  but  only  to  test  the  divine  natura  of  I 
the  serpent,  who  is  supposed  to  possess  the  i 
most  miraculous   powers  of    drinking,    ii  | 
a  further  illustration  of  the  great  inflaence  I 
which  the  snake  legends  exercise  on  the  hio*  '■ 
doo  races,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  tbe 
18th  century,  raja  Chet  Singh,  of  Benares,  is 
said  to  have  poured  all  the  milk  of  the  two 
cities  of  Mathura  and   Vrindavan  down  ihn 
hollow  kadamb  troe,  and  as  the  waters  of  tho 
Jumna  were  not  even  tinged,  the  serpeot 
Kalika's  miraculous  powers  of  miik-driokiog 
were  established  more  firmly  than  ever.  Abo, 
Buddha,   died   B.C.  543,  buddhism  was  m 
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Indisonlj  a  struggling,  lingering  serf,  till  the 
due  oT  A$oka,  whose  edicts  B.C.  265  remain 
enured  on  rocks.     In    the  inscriptions  of 
Asob,  buddhism  appi^ars  as  a  system  of  pure, 
aiistnet  moraiitj,  no  trace  being  exhibited  of 
the  worship  of  buddha  himself,   or   of  the 
serpeot  or  tree.     About  the  beginning  of  the 
eiiristisn  era,  however,  a  Naga  or  Turanian 
rerelation  became  incorporated  with  it.     It 
had  at  this  time  fallen  into  a  state  of  deca- 
dence and  was  represented  by  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  different  sects.     The  buddhist  school 
of  this  time  was    known  as  the   Hinayana. 
Atdiis  time  Nagaijuna  appeared.     The  say- 
ings of  Sakya   Muni  had  been   during   his 
li^^time  recorded  by  the  Nagas,  from  whom 
Nagaijana  obtained  the   documents  and  he 
proclaimed  them  in   A.  d.   410.     The   gate- 
ways of  the  Sanchi  Tope  belong  to  the  first 
half  of  the  1st  century  of  the  christian  era, 
sad  thoagh  subsequent  to  the  Naga  revelation 
Ihescttiptares  scarcely  indicate  its  existence. 
Boddha  does  not  appear  on  the  Sanchi  sculp- 
tars  as  an  object  of  worship.     The   serpent 
li  there,  but  rare.     The  dngoba  or  depositary 
<f  the  relics  of  saints  is  there,  as  also  are  the 
tree,  the  wheel  and  other  emblems,  and,  the 
whole  of  the  sculptures  on  the  Sanchi  tope 
Btj  be  illustrative  of  the  Hinayana  school  of 
kddbism,  at  the  period  when  other  doctrines 
were  about  to  be  introduced.     The  Amravati 
scQlptares  again  belong  to  a  period  300  yeais 
hter  than  that  of  Sanchi,  and  in  them  the 
WW  school  of  Mahay  ana  buddhism  may  be 
•tadied.  In  these  buddha  is  an  object  of  wor- 
«*»ip,  bat  the  serpent  is  his  co-equal.     The 
^>goha  tree  and  wheel  are  reverenced  and  the 
^Iptores  contain  all  the  legends  of  the  later 
*>*^  though  in  a  purer  form.      Hindoos, 
I^uja  and  other  men,  women,  and  animals, 
especially  monkeys,  appear  in  the  sculptures 
worshipping  the  serpent  and  other  gods.  The 
serpents  are  all  divine,  five  and  seven-headed, 
nd  representations  are  numerous  of  the  Naga 
•ngelic  orders,  the  female  Naga,    with  one 
w*pent  only  springing  from  the  back,  the 
n»le  Naga  with  three. 

'Hie  Puranas  relate  that  Janumajeeya 
'^  sorely  afflicted  with  leprosy  as  a  punish- 
"•ent  for  having  killed  some  serpents.  Hin- 
^  believe  that  a  man  who  may  have  killed  a 
*fpent  in  his  foimer  life  is  sure  to  be  attack- 
w  with  leprosy.  The  leper,  whose  very 
*iSDt  is  loathsome,  is  regarded  as  the  worst 
W  of  creature  on  the  earth.  After  his  death, 
^  remains  mast  be  buried,  and  cannot  be 
"onit  without  certain  peculiar  rites.  Also, 
^t  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  a  man 
^  has  Dot  been  blessed  with  offspring,  and 
^»ow  doom  is  sealed  if  he  do  not  beget  a 
^  considers  that  the  serpent  has  denied 
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him  children,  and  thus  barred  his  entrance  to 
the  gates  of  heaven.  The  disease  of  "  sore 
eyes"  is  aUo  attributed  to  the  serpent's  wrath. 
The  worship  of  the  serpent  is  therefore  essen- 
tial to  lepers,  the  sore-eyed,  and  the  child- 
less who,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  8erf>ent, 
perform  many  costly  ceremonies  of  "  Surpa 
Smaskara**  and  "  Nasamandal,"  for  the  former 
of  these  ceremonies,  a  day  is  selected  either 
the  .5th,  6th,  loth  or  30th  of  the  month. 
The  family-priest  is  summoned  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  ceremony.  The  childless  sinner 
has  first  to  take  a  bath,  and  next  to  dress 
himself  in  silk,  or  linen  garments.  A  spot  in 
the  house  is  chosen,  and  the  family-priest 
sprinkling  grains  of  rice  drives  away  any 
devil  tl^at  may  have  been  lurking  there.  He 
takes  his  seat  with  the  performer  on  two 
wooden  stools.  He  gets  some  rice,  or  wheat 
finely  pulverized,  and  knea,ding  the  dough 
makes  a  figure  of  the  serpent.  The  holy 
'*  mantra"  are  then  s^id  to  give  the  figi;re 
animation,  and  tx'ansform  it,  io  all  intents  and 
purposes,  into  a  live  serpent.  It  is  then  offer- 
ed milk  and  sugai*.  The  image  receives  the 
worship  common  to  other  gods.  After  the 
worship,  the  mantra  snatch  aw^y  from  the, 
figure  the  life  ju^  imparted,  for  they  are  said 
to  have  the  power  of  giving  life  and  of  taking 
it  away  again  !  After  the  serpent  is  dead, 
the  sinner  assumes  the  signs  of  mourning 
which  consist  in  shaving  off  his  beard  and 
moustaches.  Then  he  carries  the  figure  on 
his  head,  and  having  reached  the  bank  of  a 
river  he  reverentially  places  it  npon  a  pile. 
The  figura  is  carefully  fenced  in  with  chips 
of  sandal  or  jackwood  ;  and  camphor  and 
melted  butter  are  poured  over  it.  The  pile 
is  then  kindled  with  the  fire  which  the  per- 
former brings  with  him  from  his  house.  He 
previously  enters  into  a  vow  with  the 
fire  that  it  shall  be  solely  used  for  the  crema- 
tion of  the  serpent-god.  The  fire  reduces  the 
mass  to  ashes,  ^hich  are  earned  to  the  river, 
and  put  into  the  water.  The  performer  is 
considered  unholy,  and  cannot  be  touched  for 
three  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  funeral 
of  the  serpent-god  or  "  Sampaskara"  ends 
with  an  entertainment  to  eight  unmarried 
youths,  below  the  age  of  twenty.  They  are 
considered  to  represent  eight  serpents,  and 
are  treated  with  the  utmost  respect.  The 
performer  rests  satisfied  for  a  time  that  the 
ceremony  will  produce  the  desired  effect. 
But  if  such  be  not  his  good  fortune  he  then 
resorts  to  the  other  ceremony  *Naga-mandal/ 
On  one  of  the  days  named  the  leper  gives  a 
grand  feast  to  a  number  of  his  caste-men 
and  unmarried  youths.  The  evening  comes^ 
and  one  of  the  "  Deckayavara,"  or  musicians 
duly  summoned  for  the  purpose,  scatters  on 
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the  spot  already  selected  some  bruised  rice, 
and  inscribes  the  figure  of  a  huge  serpent  in 
a  large  circle.  The  figure  is  worshipped,  and 
then  the  musicians  perform  their  part.  They 
are  the  children  of  the  Deva-Dasa  or  temple 
women.  They  drink  a  quantity  of  toddy  in 
order  to  sustain  them  against  the  fatigues  of 
the  night.  Their  band  generally  consists  of 
two  pipes  and  several  drums.  They  dress 
themselres  for  the  occasion  in  women's  clothes, 
and,put  on  yarious  jewels.  The  chief  man 
among  them  pretends  that  he  can  represent 
the  deity,  and  going  to  and  fro  reels  about  ex- 
pressing the  approbation  of  the  deity  by  utter- 
ing some  words  which  are  attended  to,  as  if 
they  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  deity 
itself.  The  musicians  produce  a  yariety  of 
discordant  sounds  little  suited  to  please  an  un- 
accustomed ear.  While  the  drummers  tap 
with  their  fingers  on  each  side  of  the  drum, 
their  head,  shoulders  and  every  muscle  of  then* 
bodies  are  in  motion.  The  musicians,  the 
drummers,  the  obserTei*8  of  the  ceremony, 
and  the  representative  of  the  deity  keep  going 
round  the  circle  throughout  the  night,  sing- 
ing songs  at  one  time  in  praise,  at  another  in 
depreciation  of  the  deity.  To  keep  up  their 
strength,  the  drummers  have  frequent  re- 
course to  the  toddy  bottle,  and  soon  become 
intoxicated.  As  the  night  passes  away,  the 
ceremony  is  over. 

One  of  the  severe  tests  to  which  the  leper 
and  the  childless    expose    themselves  is  as 
follows  :  On  the  6th  day  of  every  mouth, 
he  entertains  a  number  of  unmarried  youths 
at  dinner.     Though  fasting  the  previous  day, 
he  does  not  himself  partake  of  food  in  their 
company.      After  dinner,    and    before   the 
leaves  whereon  the  guests  had  taken  it  have 
been  removed,  he  enthusiastically  rolls  him< 
self  over  them  ;  but  in  thus  rolling,  if  be 
should  vomit,  his  labour  is  lost.     After  he 
has  thus  rolled,  he  has,  as  the  next  part  of  the 
ceremony,  to  cleanse  himself  in  a  bath,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  he  cannot  take  any 
food  that  contains  salt.     A  rich  sudra  of  low 
birth  is  not  allowed  to  observe  any  of  these 
rites.    But  the  compassionate  priest  comes 
to  his  aid,  and  offers  him  his  services  by 
observing  them  on  his  behalf.    After  they 
are  over,  the  priest  takes  some  water  in  his 
hand  and  pours   it  into   that  of  the  sudra. 
This  process  is  said  to  transfer  every  merit  of 
the  ceremony  to  the  sudra,  while  the  priest 
holds  himself  liable  for  all  the  defects  in  the 
observance.     The  two  annual  feasts  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  these  creeping  gods, 
go  by  the  name  of  *^  Naga-Panchami"  and 
^^Knkka  ShestL"    The  one  takes  place  about 
August,  the  other  in  December.    A  harmless 
dark-brown  water-snake,  with  yellow  spots, 
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is  frequently  used  as  food  by  the  Bayeiye,  in 
Southern  Africa.  Some  races  in  S.  E.  Asii, 
also  eat  snakes. —  William" g  Story  of  Nala^ 
p,  166  ;  Taylor's  Hifid.  Myth.  ;  LubboeKs 
Origin  of  Civil.,  pp.  175,  176 ;  Moor's  Fan- 
theon,  p.  342  ;  Spanheim  ;  Milner's  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia^  p,  241  ;  Cunning  ham's 
Atteiefit    Geog,  of  Indiay  p.    375. 

S£RP£NT  EAGLE,  Circaetus   gallicn^ 
Gmel. 

Common  Serpent  Eagle.  |  C.  brachydactylus,  Heycr. 
Sap-maril,  Brno.    Pamuls  Oedda,         Tb.. 

Mai-patar,  Cam.    Rawul  of  the  Wagri. 

Samp-mar,  HiXD.     Kondatelle  of  the  Te^ 

Pambu  Prandu,        Tax.        kali 

This  serpent  eagle  is  found  in  the  soutk 
of  Europe,  North  AfVica,  common  all  orm 
India  and  Asia  ;  has  been  killed  in  Denmaiki 
but  never  in  the  British  Isknds  ;  prefers  the 
open  ground,  questing  like  a  harrier.  Ireali 
any  creature,  but  snakes  and  lizards  are  ill 
chief  food,  hovering  in  the  air,  and  pouncing 
suddenly  like  a  stone  down.  It  seizes  with 
its  talons  the  snake  by  the  part  of  the  head» 
and  the  snake  often  twines  its  body  aroond 
the  bird,  and  encumbers  it. 

(o.)     Spilprnis  cheela,  Daud.   The  Crest* 
ed  Serpent  Eagle. 
Faloo  albidm,  Cuv.  •  Circaekna  nipalentif,  JM 

,«    undulatus,    Vigor$.    Bnteo  bacha,      FrtaJin, 
Ciroaetus    „  Jerd.  \     „      melaootaa,      Jerl 

Tilai-baj,  Bkno.    Botta-genda^  Goflk 


Can. 


Murayala,  Uahb. 

Nalla  pamula  gedda,  Tik 


Sab-oheer, 

Furj-baj, 

Ooom, 

The  crested  serpent  eagle  is  fouud  all 
over  India,  in  Assam  and  Burmah.  It  livei 
on  snakes,  lizards,  rats,  frogs,  aud  insects. 

(p.)  Spiloruis  Bacha,  Daud.  From  Jan 
and  Sumatra  is  the  Falco  bido,  of  Horsfield- 

{q.)  Spiloruis  spilogaster,  Blainv,  From 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India. 

(r.)  Spiloiuis  hoiospilus,  Vigors.  Is 
from  the  Phiilipines.  j 

SERPENT'S  EGG. 


Serpent's  gem. 
Druid's  head. 


OTum  anguinum,      Lat. 
Glain  naider,  Celt. 

Olaine  nan  druidhe,    „ 

It  was   held   in   high  estimation    by  tlia 
Druids.  * 

SERPENT  GEM,  a  supei-stition  still  lin 
gering  in  Scotland,  aud  amongst  the  ruios  of 
Tadraor. 

SERPENT  STONE.  Shi-hwang^hin,  ibe 
bezoar.  Tavernier  says  some  are  almost  ovil, 
thick  in  the  middle,  and  thin  about  the  sides. 
The  Indians,  he  says,  report  that  it  is  bredio 
the  head  of  certain  serpents,  but  he  suppoi'edit 
rather  to  be  a  story  of  the  idolater's  priests,  aod 
that  the  stone  is  rather  a  composition  of  certain 
drugs.     Whatever  it  be,  he  says   it  is  of  ex-  \ 
cellent  verdure  to  drive  any  venom  outof^ 
those  that  are  bit  by  venomous  creatures.  If] 
the  person  bit  be  not  much  wounded,  the  pf>^ 
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BQ^ be  incised;  and  the  stone  being  applied 
thereto^  will  not  fail  off  till  it  has  drawn  all  the 
poBOD  to  it.     To  cleanse  it,  yon  must  steep  it 
io  woffiao's  milk,  or  for  want  of  that,  in  cow's 
miU ;  after  tlie  stone  has  lain  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  the  milk  will  turn  to  the  colour  of  an 
apostemated  matter.   The  archbishop  of  Goa 
(vrjiog  bim  to  his  cabinet  of  rarities,  showed 
hiiD  ooe  of  these  stones,  and  af^r  he  had  as- 
sored  him  of  the  rare  qualities  it  had,  gave  it 
to  Taremier.    Once  as  he  crossed  a  marsh  in 
the  island  of  Salsete  where  Goa  stands,  one  of 
the  men  that  carried  his  pallequis,  being  half- 
Baked,  was  bit  by  a  serpent,  and  healed  at  the 
same  time.  He  bought  several,  but  there  were 
MQe  hni  the  brahmins  that  sell  them,  which 
Bade  him  believe  tliat  they  compound  them. 
There  are  two  ways  to  try  whether  the  seipent- 
stooe  be  true  or  fklse.   The  first  is  by  putting 
cheitooe  in  your  mouth,  for  then  it  will  give  a 
IttPr  and  fix  to  the  palate.      The  other  is,  by 
pottmg  it  in  a  glassful  of  water  ;  for  if  the 
itae  he  true,  die  water  will  fall  aboil ing, 
li^  rise  in  little  bubbles  up  to  the  top  of  the 
gha.  There  is  another  stone,  which  is  called 
Ik  lerpent-stone  with   the  hood.     This  is 
*  kiod  of  serpent  that  has  a  kind  of  hood 
^Qg  down  behind  the  head,  as  it  is  repre- 
"ited  in  the  figure.     And  it  is  behind  this 
Mod  that  the  stone  is  found,  many  times  as 
^  as  pallet* 8-^g.    There  are  some  serpents 
Joth  m  Asia  and  America  of  a  monstrous 
hignen,  25  foot  long  ;  as  was  that,  the  skin 
whereof  is  kept  in  Batavia,  which  had  swal- 
lowed a  maid  of  10  years  of  age.     These 
•tones  are  not  found  in  any  of  those  serpents 
^  are  not  at  least  two  foot  long.    This 
■tone  being  rubbed  against  another  stone, 
yields  another  flime,  which  being  drank  in 
jvater  by  the  person  that  has  the  poison  in 
hn  body,  powerfully  drives  it  out.     These 
^fpents  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  upon 
ueeoasts  of  Melinde  ;  but  for  the  stones  you 
"*y  buy  them  of  the  Portuguese  mariners 
^  soldiers  that  come  from  Mozambique.-— 
Ti^ermer's  Travels,  p.  155. 

SERPENTINE  is  a  term  which  has  been 

•PPlied  to  diallage,  to  crystallized  and  fine 

pMned  greenstone,  and  to  a  magnesian   lime- 

«tooe,  and  when  of  the  latter  composition  is 

^•Wverd  antique  marble.     A  beautiful  ser- 

P««tinon8  marble  is  obtainable  in  the  eastern 

Pwtof  the  Cuddapah  district,  and  in  the  Kur- 

Jwl  district.  One  species  called  noble  serpen- 

^  green  and  ti-anslucent,  is  valued  as  an 

?''^*njcntal  stone.    Precious  serpentine  exists 

J"  the  Hookhoong    valley,    north-west    of 

f^  whence  it  is  exported  to  China,  and 

^ngnt  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  em- 

^!^   It  is  also  found  in  the  country  of  the 

^"«I»o,  about  8  or  9  miles  to  the  north  of 
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a  large  lake,  the  £ng-dan-gyi,  over  a  hilly 
country  of  18  or  20  miles  in  length.  At 
particular  seasons,  about  a  thousand  men, 
Shaus,  Buimans,  Chinese,Shans  and  Singphos, 
are  at  work  in  the  serpentine  mines.  Epsom 
salts  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  profit- 
ably manufactured  from  serpentine. —  Water- 
sion;  Faulkner;  Mason;  Walton^  State,  pp. 
38,  39 ;  Tomlinson. 

SERRANUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Percidas. 

SERRA,  the  Roman  liame  of  Tyre.  The 
place  in  now  known  to  the  natives  by  its 
ancient  Hebi*ew  name  of  Tsur,  corrupted  by 
the  Greeks  into  Tyrus,  and  by  the  Romans 
into  SeiTH. — Robinson^ s  Travels,  Falestine 
and  Sf/ria,  Vol,  i,  p.  260.  ' 

SERRAS,  Port.     Saws. 

SERRATULA  ANTHELMINTICA,  Rox6. 
Yemonia  anthelmintica. 


Blue  flea  bane, 


£no. 


__  »» 
Hind. 


Nalwra  bakihi, 

Kali-ziri, 

Kakshama, 


Hind. 


Sans. 


Worm  saw  wort, 

Sotnraj, 

Bakchi, 

All  parts  of  this  plant  are  bitter.  The 
powdered  seeds  are  used  as  a  worm  medicine. 
Dr.  Honigberger,  at  p.  261,  states  that  Conyza 
anthelmintica,  Vernonia  anthelmintica,  Ser- 
ratula  anthelmintica — is  officinal  at  Lahore. 
It  is  said,  that  when  the  flea-bane  is  roasted, 
flies  take  to  flight,  and  when  the  powder  of  the 
flea-bane  is  sprinkled  on  *  the  floor,  fleas  dis- 
appear. It  acts  as  a  bitter  tonic  and  anthel- 
mintic, and  is  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  disease,  especially  in  porrigo  and  lepra. 
—O'Shaughnessy,  p.  419 ;  Powers  Hand- 
book, Vol.  i,  p.  358.  See  Amygdab,  Bane, 
Juglans  regia. 

SERRATULA  CINEBEA,  Roxb.  Syn. 
of  Vernonia  cinerea.  Less. 

SERRATURE,  It.    Serrure8,FB.   Locks. 

SEBRI,  Hind.    Cicer,  sp. 

SERRURI  A,  one  of  the  Proteaces  require 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Protea. — RiddelL 

SERSOOTI,  a  town  and  river  in  Hissar. 

SERSUTTr,  see  Kattyawar. 

SERU-PADt  Tam.  Goldenia  procum- 
bens,  Linn, 

SERTIP  comes  from  "  ser,"  and  "  tip,"  a 
clump  of  spears,  "  tope,"  a  clump  of  trees, 
'*  tepe,"  a  heap  of  earth,  Sanscrit  root — Ed. 
Ferrier^s  Journal,  p.  36.     See  Tope. 

SERT,  see  Eufia. 

SERVA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Casuarina  equi- 
setifolia,  also  Casuarina  muricata,  Roxb.  This 
is  doubtless  from  the  Persian,  sarv,  a  cypress, 

SERVA-DEVA,  see  Saraswati. 

SERVARASA,  see  Yavana. 

SERWATTY  ISLES,  or  Sea-way  isles,  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  consist  of  Wetta, 
Kissa,  Lette,  Moa,  Roma,  Nusa,  Midka,  Dam- 
ma,  Lakor,  Luan,  Baba,  Semata,  Zeon,  and 
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Nila,  with  others,  too  many  and  too  small  to 
particularize.  They  are  situated  a  little  to  the 
southwest  of  Timor,  directly  north  of  Cam- 
bridge Gulf  in  New  Holland.  They  extend 
about  105  miles  in  an  easterly  du'eclion  from 
the  east  end  of  Timor  towards  the  south  end  of 
Timor  Laut,  in  the  Arafura  sea.  Clusters  of 
hillocks  covered  with  green  rise  inharmonious 
arrangement  amid  cultivated  fields,  where  neat 
wood-built  villages  are  sprinkled  at  intervals 
>^>A^cg  groves  of  trees  and  crops  of  rice  and 
maize.  Beautiful  edifices  have  been  built  on 
them,  which  are  regularly  attended  by  cougre- 
gati'ons  of  men,  women  and  cliildren,  dressed 
partly  in  old  European  fashions,  partly  in 
their  ancient  costume,  but  in  pious  simplicity, 
accepting  the  interpretation  of  the  christian 
faith.  School-houses  and  other  structures 
diversify  the  aspect  of  the  hamlets.  All  the 
buildings  are  neat,  all  the  people  are  indus- 
trious. Every  dwelling  has  its  garden,  taste- 
fully laid  out  with  beds  of  Indian  corn, 
tobacco,  cabbages,  and  other  productions 
shaded  by  lines  of  trees.  In  the  fat  pastures 
of  the  vallies  herds  of  cattle  graze. — St.  John's 
Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.  ii,  p.  87 ;  George 
^^insor  Earl  t»  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  Vol.  iv,  p.  1 72.  See  Java,  Kef- 
fiug  islands. 

SESAMON,  Greek.     Sesaraum  orientale. 

SESAMUM  INDICUM,  Linn. 

Sesamom  orientale,  lAnn.    I  Seaamum  luteum,  Reiz. 
Seaamum  trifoliatiim,  MilL  \  Sesamum  laciniatum,  W. 

The  Plant. 

J^l-jyli^  >  Duhu,   Abab. 
Gingelly  of  Bombay. 

Hnan ;  H nan-ma,  Burm. 
Indian  oil  grain,        Kno. 
Gingelly  oil  plant,        „ 
Til,  BsNG.,  Hind. 

Krishna-Til, 


Kala-TU, 

Safed-TU, 

Barik-Til, 

Wull-ellu,  Cast. 


f* 
II 
It 
11 


Semaem, 

Sesamon, 

Shitelu, 

Kunjed, 

Tila, 

Tel-tala, 

Tnn-pat-tala, 

Yelloo, 

Yelloo-chedi, 

Nuvu, 

NuvTilu, 


Egypt. 

Gebek. 

Malbal. 

Pbbs. 

Sans. 

Singh. 

i» 
Tam, 


Tel. 


II 


The  OU. 


Jiritch ,  Abab. 

Mit'ha-til-ka>tel,  Hind. 

Muthu  tel,  ,, 
TUkatel, 

Sumsain, 

fiaieek  Til,  Due. 


Raughan, 
Nal-yennai, 
Mnnohi  noonay. 


Pkrs. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


'The  Seed. 


Taila, 

Benjam, 

Yelloo, 


Sans. 

Sumatra. 
Tam. 


y^vMvL  ellu  ;  BSllu,     Can. 

TeeL  Jiogeily,  Qus.,  Hind.  I  Koory^Uoo,  „ 

Kunjed,  Pers.  |  Nowoolo,  Tel. 

There  are  two  strongly  marked  varieties  of 
this  plant  under  cultivation.  Black  sesamum 
and  white  or  yellow  sesamum,  which  possess 
the  same  properties,  and  in  commerce  are  met 
with  both  in  a  mixed  and  separate  state.  It  is 
an  annual  plant  growing  all  over  India,  but 
cultivated  there  and  in  Egypt,  the  Levant, 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  an  an- 
nual, and  in  a  good  soil  grows  generally  to  be 
about  three  or  four  feet  high.    In  the  Dekhau, 
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it  is  a  common  plant  springing  up  in  waste 
places,  and  flowering  towards  the  close  of  the 
rains.  Roxburgh  states  that  his  figure  of  this 
plant,  called  Sesamum  indicum  by  LinncuSi 
is  the  Krishna  til  of  the  hindoos,  which  Rox- 
burgh regards  as  a  variety  of  his  S.  orientale. 
It  is  larger,  more  i-amous,  die  stem  tud 
branches  tinged  with  a  rusty  reddish  colour, 
the  leaves  a  darker  green,  but  in  form  and  struc- 
ture the  same.  The  flowers  are  deeply  tinged 
wi  th  red  and  seed  of  a  dark er  colou  r.  There  am 
great  differences,  however,  in  the  seed  and  har- 
vest times,  the  white  variety  being  sown  ia 
Bengal  in  February,  and  the  crop  got  in  three 
months  afterwards,  so  that  the  dews  and  the 
little  remaining  moisture  of  the  earth,  are  the 
only  sources  of  humidity  by  which  it  cu 
benefit^  as  this  is  generally  a  period  of  drought 
The  black  variety  of  Sesamum  indicum  ii 
sown  on  high  places,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  rains,  June,  and  the  crop  cut  down  in 
September. 

The  first  sort  Gingellg,  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  is  the  produce  of  the  plant,  which  is 
sown  in  the  month  of  March,  after  the  rice 
crop,  and  is  irrigated  twice,  once  at  sowing 
and  once  afterwards.  The  seed,  which  is  blacky 
is  called  1st  sort  gingelly,  from  the  factofitif 
yielding  the  largest  per  centage  of  oil,  it 
ripens  in  May,  and  sells  at  the  rate  of  R8.60 
per  candy  of  500  lbs.  The  oil  obtained  from 
both  varieties,  sells  at  the  same  price,  vix., 
Rs.  2-14-6  to  Rs.  3  per  maund  of  25  lbs. 
according  to  quality. 

The  second  sort  Gingelly  of  the  Northern 
Circars  is  sown  in  June,  «nii  produces  a  red 
seed.   Tlie  plant  although  a  little  larger,  re- 
sembles in  most  respects  the  former,  it  has, 
however,  u  somewhat  longer   leaf,   and  the 
flower  differs  a  shade  or  two  in  colour.    A 
candy  of  500  lbs.  of  this  seed  sells  at  Ba. 
57-8-0.     The  price  of  the  oil  is  the  same 
as  that  of  gingelly.     About  A.  D.  J  845  this 
seed  began  to  be  exported  to  France,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  which  the  price  doubled.    The 
black-seeded  vanety  has  a  deep  red,  or  deep 
rose  coloured  blossom  ;  while  the  flower  of  the 
white-seeded  variety  is  of  a  pale  purple  or 
whitish  rose  colour.     Both  varieties  are  colli* 
vated  in  various  countries,  but  especiully  in 
India,   Egypt,  and    Syria,  and    in    Southern 
Asia.     They  have  also  been    taken    to  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  plant  is  called  Baflgi<> 
or  Wangle andOil-plant,  The  seeds  are  sWgMf 
oval,  small,  tasteless  and  inodorous.  SesainuiB   ; 
seeds  are  sometimes  added   to  broths,  ^  4 
quently  to  cakes  by  the  Jews,   and  likewise  : 
in   the  east.     It  is  about  the  same  size  es 
mustnrd  seed,  only  not  round.     The  expre^^' 
ed  oil   is  as  clear  and   sweet  as  that  frotn 
almonds,  and  probably  the  Behens  oil  oseJ 
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ioTsmsh,  18  00  other.  It  is  called  by  the 
Arabs "  Sirlteih,"  and  the  seed  ''  bennie" 
in  A/nct.  In  Mysore,  after  being  cut  it  is 
stocked  a  week,  then  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
three  dajs,  but  gathered  into  heaps  at  night  ; 
lod  between  every  two  days  of  such  drying 
it  is  kept  a  day  in  the  heap.  By  this  pro- 
ooBB^  tlie  pods  burst  and  shed  their  seeds 
witboQt  thrashing.  Any  disparity  of  colour 
elnerved  in  this  oil  is  to  be  attributed  to 
tke  mode  of  preparation.  The  metliod  some- 
tiinei  adopted  is  that  of  throwing  the  fresh 
teeda,  without  any  cleansing  process^  into  the 
eoounoQ  mill,  and  expressing  in  the  usual  way. 
The  oil  thus  becomes  mixed  with  a  large 
poitioD  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  epider- 
mis of  the  seed,  and  is  neither  so  pleasant  to 
the  ^jtj  DOT  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  that 
obtained  by  first  repeatedly  washing  the  seeds 
ID  eold  water,  or  by  boiling  them  for  a  short 
tine,  until  the  whole  of  ti^e  reddish  brown 
eoloariog  matter  is  removed,  and  the  seeds 
kfe  become  pefectly  white.  They  are  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  oil  expressed  as 
uaiL  This  process  yields  40  to  44  per  cent, 
oTarerj  pale  straw-coloured  sweet  smelling 
4 an  excellent  substitute  for  olive  oil.  In 
Ildii,  the  oil  is  chiefly  used  in  cookery,  in 
iMiDtiDg  the  person,  for  making  soap,  and 
kf  burning  in  lamps.  In  England,  it  is 
ckieflj  used  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and 
be  boraing  in  table-lamps,  for  which  it  is 
letter  suited  than  cocoanut  oil,  owing  to  the 
lower  temperature  at  which  it  congeals.  The 
valtte  iu  England  (^January  1855)  £47-10 
per  too.  In  different  parts  of  the  Madras 
|Nt6ideiicy  the  price  of  this  oil  varies  from 
B&  i-5-0  to  Rs.  6  per  maund  of  25  lbs.  In 
S.Arcot  it  is  procurable  at  Rs.  27-12-5  per 
candj.  The  prices  per  maund  of  this  oil,  at 
the  niKJennentioned  stations,  for  the  quarter 
ending  3 1 st  October  1854,  were  as  follow  : — 

8    0 
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Vizagapatam.. 
Ucond  sort  Gingelly  Oil,  erroneously 
called  **Riipe,"  (Kharasanee  yelloo),  is  ob- 
tained from  the  red-seeded  variety.  This  oil 
differs  but  little  from  the  one  abovemen- 
tiooed.  In  Tanjore,  ii  is  procurable  at 
l^peea  3  per  maund. 

Gingelly  Seed. 
^     Year  184f.48. 
Qt.   l7,ol8...Rg.  160,184 
„      Y«tr  1849^0. 
Cwt.  1,«,125JU.  289,412 
^      Year  1851-52. 
C»i  1,09,414,  Ba.  802,559 


Tear  1848-49. 
Qr.  8,694 R«.    1,02,726 

Year  1850-51. 
Cwt.  2,27,779,  Ri.  4,37,185 

Vear  1852-53. 
Cwt.  2.51,613,  R«.  5,31,664 


Tear  1847-48. 
GL  19,520 Rb.  14,766 

Year  1849-50. 
GL  52,721 Rs.  86,294 

Year  1851-52. 
Gl.  46,196 Ba.  26,722 


Qingeliy  Oil. 

Tear  1848-49. 
GL  14,686 Ra.  11,585 

Year  1850-51. 
GL  77,262 Rg.  48,605 

Year  1852-58. 
GL  72,607 Rs.  43,608 

Of  the  gingelly  seed  exported  from  Madras 
in  1852-53,  the  United  Kingdom  received 
cwt.  12,713— Ceylon,  cwt.  690— France,  cwt. 
2,87,225— Pegue,  cwt.  741— Bombay  cwt. 
113— Malacca,  cwt.  33,  and  Travancore,  cwt. 
148.  Of  the  quantity  of  oil  (72,607  gals.) 
exported  in  the  same  year^— gals.  42,043  were 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom— gals.  2,963 
to  Ceylon— gals.  4,232  to  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon — gals.  19,698  to  Pegue — gals.  46  to 
Bengal— gals.  27  to  the  French  (Indian)  port?, 
and  gals.  3,598  to  Malacca.  The  oil  might 
be  substituted  for  olive  oil  ;  in  Egypt,  India, 
Kashmir,  China,  and  Japan,  it  is  used  both 
for  cooking  and  burning.  It  will  keep  for 
many  years  and  not  acquire  any  rancid  smell 
or  taste,  but  in  the  eourse  of  a  year  or  two 
becomes  qliite  mild,  so  that  when  the  warm 
taste  of  the  seed,  which  is  in  the  oil  when 
first  expressed,  is  worn  off,  it  is  used  for 
all  the  purposes  of  salad  oil  if  divested  of  its 
mucilage,  it  competes  with  oil  of  olives,  it 
can  be  raised  in  any  quantity  iu  the  British 
Indian  presidencies.  It  is  sufficiently  free 
from  smell  to  admit  of  being  made  the  medium 
for  extracting  the  perfume  of  the  jasmine, 
the  tuberose,  narcissus,  and  of  the  yellow 
rose.  The  process  is  managed  by  adding  one 
weight  of  flowers  to  three  weights  of  oil  in 
a  bottle,  which  being  corked  is  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  for  foity  days,  when  the  oil 
is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  impregnated  for 
>u8e.  Gingelly  oil  is  used  iu  India  to  adulte- 
rate oil  of  almonds.  The  flour  of  the  seed, 
after  the  oil  is  expressed,  is  used  in  making 
cakes,  and  the  straw  serves  for  fuel  and 
manure.  The  oil  is  much  used  in  Mysoi*e 
for  dressing  food,  and  as  a  common  lamp 
oil.  From  200  to  400  quarters  under  the 
name  of  Niger  seed  are  imported  annually  into 
Liverpool  for  expressing  the  oil.  Sesamum 
seed  cO!i fains  about  45  per  cent,  of  oil. 
It  is  lan^ely  cultivated  in  Tenasserim  by 
the  Karen,  who  bnng  the  Seeds  to  mai*ket  and 
sell  them  to  the  Burmese,  and  they  express 
the  oil. 

In  Bengal,  S.  orientale  is  sown  during  Fe- 
bruary and  the  crop  harvested  at  the  end  of 
May  ;  but  S.  indicum  is  sown  on  high,  dry 
soil,  in  the  early  part  of  the  rains  of  June, 
and  the  harvest  occurs  in  September. 

About  Poonah  it  is  sown  in  June  and  har- 
vested in  November. 

In  Nepaul  two  crops  are  obtained  annually; 
one  is  sown  as  a  fii-st  crop  iu  April  and  May, 
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and  reaped  in  October  and  November ;  the 
other  as  an  autumn  crop,  after  the  upland 
rice,  in  August  and  September,  and  reaped  in 
November  and  December. 

A  hectare  of  land  in  Algeria  yields  1,476 
kilogrammes  of  seed,  which,  estimated  at  50 
cents  the  kilogramme,  amounts  to  737  francs, 
whilst  the  cost  of  production  is  only  259 
francs,  leaving  a  pi*ofit  of  478  francs  (nearly 
£20). 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  seed  is  inferior 
to  good  olive  oil,  but  is  better  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  This  plant  is  not  unlike 
hemp,  but  the  stalk  is  cleaner  and  semi-trans- 
parent. The  flower  also  is  so  gaudy,  that  a 
field  in  blossom  looks  like  a  bed  of  florist's 
flowers,  and  its  aromatic  fragi*ance  does  not 
aid  to  dispel  such  delusion.  It  flourishes  most 
upon  land  which  is  light  and  fertile.  The 
fragrance  of  the  oil  is  perceptibly  weaker 
when  obtained  from  seed  produced  on  wet, 
tenacious  soils.  A  gallon  of  seed  seems  to  be 
the  usual  quantity  sown  upon  an  acre.  In 
the  United  States  it  yields  about  2^  gal- 
lons of  oil  to  the  bushel :  the  produce  being 
about  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  Flax  seed 
yields  a  gallon  to  the  bushel.  The  leaf 
of  the  plant  has  been  found  an  excellent 
remedy  in  the  bowel  complaints  of  children 
and  adults,  and  for  this  purpose  put  or  dip 
three  or  four  leaves  in  water  which  they 
render  mucilaginous,  but  do  not  impart  any 
unpleasant  taste.  The  Negroes  cultivate  it 
for  food  using  the  parched  seeds  with  their 
meals.  In  Arabia,  the  oil  (siritch,  Ar.)  is 
much  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  for  frictions, 
and  lighting.  The  oil-cake  mixed  with 
honey  and  preserved  citron  is  esteemed  a 
luxury.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  used 
as  poultices.  Nine  pounds  of  the  seed  yield 
two  quarts  of  perfectly  sweet  oil,  which  will 
keep  many  years  without  becoming  rancid ; 
the  oil  made  in  Persia,  and  thence  largely 
exported,  is  called  Kurit-schuk.  Sesamum  oil 
is  of  the  sp.  gr.  911,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
readily  saponifies  with  alkalies,  and  combines 
with  the  oxide  of  lead.  For  all  purposes  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  it  is  when  well -pre- 
pared quite  equal  to  the  best  olive  oil.  Ainslie 
tells  us  it  is  highly  esteemed  amongst  the  Japa- 
nese who  cultivate  the  plant  in  great  abund- 
ance.—  Voigt ;  Riddell ;  Roxburgh  ;M.  E,of 
1856;  Eng*  Cyc. ;  Simmon<rs  Comml,  Pro* 
ducts^  p.  535;  Ag.  Rep.  for  1854  of  Com. 
FatentSj  p.  226  ;  0^  Shaughnes$y^  p.  479; 
GenL  Med.  Top.^  p.  200;  Ainslie* s  Mai. 
Med.,  p.  266  ;  Maleolm^s  Travels  in  South- 
Sastem  Asia,  VoLi,  p.  199  ;  Mason.  See 
Gingelly  seed,  Gingelly  oil,  Oil,  Sesamum  oil, 
Til. 

SESAMUM     LACINIATUM,      Willd. 


Sesamum   luteum,  Retz.     Sesamum  trifoUa- 
tum J  Mill.  Syns.  of  Sesamum  indicum,  Linn, 
SESAMUM  OIL,    Oil  of  Sesamum  ori- 
entale. 

SESARMA,  the  genus  of  painted  crabs. 
Sesarina  tetragona,  £dws.,  Indian  Ocean. 
„        indica,  Edw$.,  Java. 
„        qnadrata,  Edws,^  Pondicherry. 
SESBANIA,    a    genus    of  plants   of  the 
natural  order  of  Leguminose  which  derives 
,  its  name  from   the  Arabic  name  of  a  species 
which  is  indigenous   in  Egypt^  also  in  India, 
viz.  :  S.  egyptiaca,  a  small  but  elegant  tree : 
its  wood  is  employed  for  making  the  best 
charcoal,  for  gun-powder. 

SESBANIA  ACULEATA,  Fers.,  fV^  A, 


M.  bispinOBa,  Jacq. 
Coronilla      aouleataf 

WUidt. 


S.  Cochin'Chinenns. 
iEschynomene  spinulosa, 

M.  cannabina,  RosA.,  Keen. 
Jayaut,  Brao.  t  Erra  jilnga,  Tbl 

Dlianiclia,  Dunohi,  Himd.  I  Voigt,  Ubu. 

Brihatchakramed,      „     | 

This  hardy  plant  grows  in  the  two  Indian 
peninsulas  and  in  Bengal,  growing  rapidly 
from  six  to  ten  feet  high  ;  and  is  considered 
an  ameliorating  crop.  About  thirty  pounds 
of  seed  is  allowed  to  the  acre.  It  may  be 
sown  in  poor,  low,  wet  soil,  without  prepara- 
tion. The  price  of  Dhunicha  in  Bengal  is 
about  Rs.  i-8  per  maund.  The  fibres  are 
from  six  to  seven  feet  long  :  but  uqless  cot 
at  a  very  early  period,  they  are  ooai^er  and 
more  harsh  than  hemp.  In  Bengul,  the 
fisheimen  make  drag-ropes  for  their  nets,  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  durability  in 
water.  It  was  valued  in  England  at  £36, 
and  would  probably  always  fetch  £30  to 
£35.  It  is  an  excellent  fibre  for  common 
chord  and  twine  purposes  and  certainly  supe- 
rior to  jute  in  strength  and  durability.  The 
plant  is  cultivated  in  northern  India,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fibres  of  its  bark,  which  are 
coarse,  but  more  durable  than  some  other 
substitutes  for  hemp,  especially  when  ex- 
posed to  wet,  and  are  therefore  employed  for 
the  drag  ropes  and  other  cordage  about  fish- 
ing nets. 

SESBANIA  -EGYPTIACA,  Fers. 


Coronilla  seaban,  WiUde, 
var.  (a.)  Sesbania  bioolor. 
var,  (6.)  Sesbania  concolor. 


^tchynomene      sesban, 

Linn.,  Roaih. 

^Bchynomene       indica, 

Burm, 
Baro-janti,  Beno.  i  Jaiih, 

Jnyanti,  ,,      j  Kedangn, 

Y»-thoo-gyee,BuRX.,JET.  |  Jyantika, 
Jaj^nntee,  Hind.  I  Rarnn  chembaa, 

Jaintar  ;  jaint,  „     I  So*niinta, 
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Him 

Malkai. 

SA9S. 

Tam. 
Tel. 

A  very  elegant  rapid  growing  shrub,  or 

small  tree  of  Ceylon,  and  British  India,  suit^ 

able  for  hedges.     The  var.   S.  bicolor   has 

orange  flowers  and  a  vexillum  purple  on  the 

outside  :  while   the   var.    S.  concolor  has  a 

vexillum  yellow  speckled  with  black  dots  and 

lines.     It  is  cultivated  and  used  as  a  substi- 
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tite  for  the  bamboo  ;  its  wood  makes  excel- 
kot  gae-powder  cliurcoal  and  its  leaves  as  a 
etdplism  to  promote  80 ppuration.  Commonly 
eoJtintad  in  gar<(ens  as  a  hedge,  and  for  its 
booehes  of  flowers,  particoloured,  yellow, 
aoJoccuioDally  white.  It  is  a  ready  and 
quick  grower,  aud  the  wood  sometimes  attains 
2  feet  in  girth.— Dr*.  Roxb,y  Atason,  Voigty 
/  L,  Suwarty  If  D. 

SESBANIA  BICOLOR,  and  Sesbania 
eoacolor,  are  syns.  of  vars.  of  Sesbania 
cgjptiaca,  Fers. 

SESBANIA  GANNABIN A,  the  Dhanchi 
of  Beogal,  is  not  foand  wild.  It  is  coltiYated 
on  ucoont  of  the  fibres  of  its  hark,  which 
IN  ooine,  but  more  durable  than  some  other 
nbititntes  of  hemp,  especially  when  exposed 
towetyind  are  therefore  generally  employed 
for  the  dng-ropes  and  other  cordage  about 
fisbing-nets. — Eng,  Cyc. 

SESBANIA  COCUINENSIS,  seeDhan- 
dee. 

SESBANIA  GRANDIFLORA,  Tert. 
%Lof  Agati  gi-andiflora,  Desc^  fV.  Sf  A. 

SESBANIA  PALUDOSA  ? 

Achynomene  paladoaa,  iSoosfr. 
Uk-m^  Bsito.  I  Muntarjiliiga  mokka,  TXL. 

An  annual,  but  has  the  appearance  of  an 
Agant  tree,  it  is  a  native  of  wet  marshy 
liiKes,  in  the  south  of  India.— i2oj;6. ;  Flor. 
hd,,  Vol.  iii,  p.  333. 

SESELTUS  MALDODA,  Hind.  Leucas 
eephalotes. 

SESHA-NAGA,   in  hiudoo  mythology,  a 
great  serpent,  with  a  thousand  heads.      He 
is  fabled  to  have  aided  Nanda  to  cross  the 
Jonma  when  flying  with  the  infant  Krishna 
OMltoluiTe  persuaded  the  king  of  the  Naga 
nee  to  give  the  jewel  which  was  to  restore 
Aijnmi  to  life.  It  has  probably  some  untrace- 
able connection  with  the  Scythic  naga  race. 
Ananta,  is  a  name  of  Sesha,  the  king  of  tlie 
^^^irats.    Sesha  means  duration,  aud  Ananta 
^tMliess,  iu  hindoo  theogony,  the  serpent  on 
vbicb  the  deity  Vishnu  reposes  in  the  inter- 
vaU  of  creation.     It  was  the  serpent  Sesha 
Doder  the  shade  of  whose  hood,  while  resting 
^  the  Chira  samudra  or  Sea  of  Milk,  that 
Vbhnn  as  Krishna  reposed  for  four  months. 
Tbe  thonsand-headed  serpent,  is  emblematic 
of  eternity,  named  Ananta,  meaning  Endless 
<*  hiiinite,  the  primeval  serpent,   on  which 
^  deity  reposes  in  the  intervals  intervening 
^tween  one  Calpa  or  another    creation  or 
formation.  See  Adisesha,  Ballaji,  Calpa,  Hin- 
^  Inscriptions,   Kalpa,   Lakshmi,    Sesha, 
Tripati,  Vishnu. 

SESHNAGA,  see  Barhadratha,  Inscrip- 
tioos,  Magadha,  Yama,  or  Dhei*mai*ajah. 
^ESIN,Chi5.    PeUitory. 
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SESODI,  a  i-ajput  tribe,  who  take  their 
name  from  their  totem  Sissoo,  a  hare. 

SESOSTRIS.  About  900  years  after  the 
deluge,  and  previous  to  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  i«rarted  the 
brilliant  idea  which  M.  de  Lesseps  in  a.i>. 
1869  worked  out  satisCactorily.  The  Egyp« 
tian  monarch  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  had 
ships  built  for  carrying  tmffio,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed, 
possibly  because  the  canal  was  not  made  deep 
enough,  on  because  it  was  not  connected 
merely  with  a  branch  of  the  Nile  instead  of 
the  main  stream.  He  is  said  to  have  sailed 
through  Babul-mandeb,  and  to  have  founded 
a  colony,  to  check  the  irruptions  of  the  Scy- 
thian hordes.     See  India. 

SESQUICARBONAS  SODiE,  see  Soda. 
SESQUI-OXIDE  OF  IRON,  is  a  shining 
crystalline  oxide,  called  Surma,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  antimony  ore. 

SESQUI-SULPHURET  OF  ANTI- 
MONY, Eng.     Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

SESSU  or  Sissu,  Hind.  Dall)ergia  acu- 
minata. 

SESUVIUM  ANACARDIUM,  Syn.  of 
Holicrarna  longi folia. 

SET,  appears  in  Hibd.,  Karn.,  Mahr., 
Tam.,  Tkl.,  in  various  forms,  Setti,  Shot, 
Chitti,  an  honorific  term  given  to  a  person 
engaged  in  trade,  whether  hindoo,  mahome- 
dau,  or  Parsi« 

SET,  the  primeval  name  of  God,  in  Asia. — 
Buns,,  iv,  33. 
SETA,  It.    Silk. 
SETJE,  Lat.     Bristles. 
SETANG,  a  river  of   British    Burmah. 
There  is  neither  a  road  nor  a  river  which  can 
be  traversed,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  con- 
necting the  Pegu  river  with  tlie  Setang.     In 
the  dry  season  there  is  a  mere  cart  road,  made 
by  the  wheels  of  Burmese  carts,  which  convey 
goods  across  the  country  at  very  high  rates, 
and  in  the  mins  a  ci*eek  is  of  course  open 
to  navigation  by  boats  of  small  draft  of  water. 
An  approach  up   that  river,  by  entering  its 
mouth,  is  a  thing,  which  is  not  at  all  practic- 
able on  account  of  the  Bore.     During  the 
war  of  1851,  the  steamer  '*  Proseipine"  was 
directed  to  proceed  up  that  river  from  Moul- 
mein.     The  attempt  appears   to  have  been 
made  but  the  vessel  was  nearly  lost  by  the 
Bore.     At  its  entrance  are  numerous  and 
extensive  sand  banks,  the  channels  between 
which   have  been  properly  surveyed.    The 
Tungtliu  dwell  between  the   Setang  and  the 
Salwin,  also  in  Amherst  province,  and  are  in 
their  dialect  more  closely  connected  with  the 
Yuma    languages  than    with    the  Burman. 
TheTung-thu  has  a  large  glossarial  agreement 
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with  Karen,  but  it  Ims  spt'cial  affinities  with 
ttic  Kumi  and  other  Yumi  dialects,  nud  par- 
ticularly with  the  Khy-eng.  The  Tong-thn 
are  isltimized  Chinese  and  are  said  to  resemble 
the  Anamese,  but  as  tiieir  dress  resembles 
that  of  the  Aaamese,  this  may  create  deception. 
They  occupy  a  portion  of  province  Amherst, 
and  are  the  only  people  there  who  understand 
the  plough.  They  are  esteemed  good  culti- 
vators. The  bore  in  the  Sefang  river  is 
stated  to  be  at  the  mouth  and  for  some  miles 
up,  thrice  as  high  as  the  surf  at  Madrai*, 
from  25  to  30  feet.  The  inhabitants  of 
Setangyhowever,  say  that  unless  in  springtides, 
at  particular  seasonf*,  it  never  exceeded  three 
and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in  height, 
and  waa  not  dangerous.  The  tide  they  say 
18  felt,  as  high  as  Shway  Ghyeen,  the  river 
rising  and  falling  about  three  feet.  The 
last  particulars  are  from  the  Set  an  g  chief, 
Moung  Goung.  During  the  neaptides  in 
the  north-east  monsoon,  when  the  wind 
blows  directly  off  the  land  out  to  sea,, there 
can  be  hardly  any  bore  at  all  in  the  Setang 
river,  but  during  spring  tides  in  the  course 
of  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  bore  might 
easily  enough,  attain  to  a  perpendicular 
height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Between 
the  south-west,  or  wet  monsoon,  and  the 
north-east,  or  dry  monsoon,  there  is  no 
similarity  whatever  in  the  state  of  the 
weather  on  this  coast.  With  the  rains  pour- 
ing down,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
inches  in  the  course  of  a  monsoon,  the  rivers 
are  all  swollen  and  risen  thirty  to  forty  feet 
The  silting  up  of  the  alluvial  deposit,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pyne-Choung  creek,  is  doubtless 
due  to  this  cause.  If  native  tradition  is 
correct,  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  sea 
washed  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  old 
royal  city  of  Pegu. 

SETA  P AJJA,  Hind.  Rhamnus  virgatus. 

SETAR,  a  thi*ee  stringed  instrument,  from 
sih,  three,  and  tar,  wire. — Potting er's  Travels 
in  Beloochistan  and  Sindej  p.  29. 

SETARIA  ITALICA,  Beauv.  Syn.  of 
Panicnm  italicum,  Linn, 

SETA-VER,  Hind.,  of  Lahore.  Aspara- 
gus adscendens,  Roxb. 

SETH  or  Chetty,  see  Khatri,  Set. 

SETH,  fourth  son  of  Adam.  See  Abu-ku- 
bays. 

SETHI,  Sans.  An  honorary  term  in  use 
in  Western  India,  applied  to  all  respectable 
mercantile  people  of  the  hin<}oo  and  Paraee 
races.     See  Set. 

SETHIA  ACUMINATA,  Am. 

Batta-kerilk-gas,  Singh. 
AjOpjlofo.  tree,  in  the  Ambagamowa  and 
Saffiitgam  diatricts,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000 


to  2,000  feet,  wood  not  known. —  77#«?.  J 
PL  Zei/L,  p.  53. 

SETHIA  INDICA,  DC,  W^A,,  ff^.I 

Erythroxylon  monogynum,  Roxb. 

ft  areolatum,  Ain*.  and  WigFtX. 

„  siderozyloides,  Jioxb. 


Deodaru,  DuK. 

Sembu  liiija  manun  ?    Tam. 
8enibu-li  uga  maram  ?       ,, 


Simi  natti,  Ta 

Devadaram,  TbaTadwraan. 

Adavi  goreuta,  Ti 
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A  small  tree  of  the  drier  parts  of  Cejk 
with  timber  resembling  sandal  wood.  £ 
Gibson  Jiad  not  seen  it  in  the  Bombay  foresi 
Ainslie  states  that  the  wood  is  so  fi*agranty 
is  used  in  Mysore  a^  a  substitute  for  sand 
wood.  An  empyreumatic  oil  or  wood-li 
used  for  preserving  timber  employed  iu  ti 
construction  of  native  boats,  is  obtained  fro 
the  wood.— TAw7.  En,  PL  Ze^/l,,  p.  5S  ;  IJh 
Roxb.f  Wight  and  Gibson,  Voigt,  /^insii 
j».  213  ;  Royle's  IlL  Him,  BoL,  p.  133  ;  J 
E  J  R 

SETHIA  LANCEOLATA,  Wight.  . 
Ceylon  tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  stream 
at  Galagama,  at  an  elevation  of  2,0O0  I 
3,000 feet.— rAtt>. AV P/.  ZeyL,VeL  i,  ».  & 

SETHIA  OBTUSIFOLIA,  a  ti-ee  of  di 
Central  Province  of  Ceylon  growing  at  m 
elevation  of  2,000  to  4,000  feet— 2'A»-  Et 
PL  ZeyL,  Vol  i,  p.  54. 

SETHU,  a  former  name  of  the  island  « 
peninsula  of  Ramisseram  was,  '*  The  Bridge* 
or  causeway,  from  which  the  chiefs  of  cIh 
adjoining  territory  of  Ramnad  or  MamiB 
derived  their  title  of  Sethu-pati  or  '*  Lord  « 
the  Bridge,"  and  perhaps  this  name  is  dii 
guised  under  the  form  Sitia. — Yule  CaiAon 
VoL  i,  p.  218. 

«ETIM,  PottT.    Satin. 

SETIPINNA,  Bristle-finned  Spra^  i 
small  fish  of  the  herring  tribe,  two  species  ol 
which  are  found  in  Burmah  seas.  It  is,  hoW' 
ever,  easily  distinguished  by  a  long  fiiameDi 
or  bristle,  which  is  attached  to  each  pectoral 
fin.  Both  species  are  often  called  sprats  faji 
Europeans,  and  they  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 
See  Fishes,  Sprat. 

SETOLE,  It.    bristles. 

SETOLE  :  Spazzole,  It.     Brushes. 

,  Sell,  Cho  of  Ravi,  Pyrus  malas, 
Linn.     The  apple  tree. 

SETROONJEE,  river  of  Katty war,  rises 
in  lat.  2r  15',  long.  70*  25'  E.,  into  the  Galf 
of  Cam  bay.     Length  60  miles. 

SE-TSANG,  see  Tibet. 

SEUEUNDIR,  see  Kohistan. 

SEUNI,  or  Seoui,  in  lat.  22*  6',  long.  79" 
33',  in  Berar,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Wjn- 
gauga,  82  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Jabnlpor.  Tke 
mean  height  of  the  cantonmeni;  i3  2,133  feet 
— .Koi^.,  SchL 

SEVA  DEVA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SEVA,  or  Sivai-desa-paiiulhi,  the  circam- 
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of  a  circle  of  longitude  in  anj  point 
00  tbe  globe  of  the  earth,    removed    from 
tbe  eqaator  ;  or,  as  Europeans  would  say, 
which  has  latitude.     Tbe  degrees  of  these 
small  eircles  of  the  sphere  are  taken  by  the 
hindoos  to  be   in    the  direct  ratio  of    the 
ooBines  of  the  latitudes  ;  and  dissolved  into 
tisigBable  quantities  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  equatorial  circle,  which  they  take  to  con- 
tain 5,059  yojana.  Siva-desa-madhya-paradhi, 
is  the  circamfereuce  of  the  Terrestrial  Equa- 
tor.   Siva-desa  wydia,  is  a  term  (it  seems 
obsolete)  for  the  oblique  ascension  of  a  planet. 
This  element  is  important  in  the  resolution  of 
.  all  gnomonic  problems,  and  for  fixing  the  longi- 
tideof  places. — CapL  E.  Warren^ s  Second 
Memoir,  p.  90.     See  Ullagna,  Yojana. 

SEYAJEE,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
aspire^  in  a.  d.  1646,  was  encoui*aged  by  the 
weakoesa  of  the  mahommedan  sect  to  assuftie 
independence,  in  1674  ;  and  when  he  died,  in 
1682,  he  had  established  his  authority  .over 
Ae greatest  part  of  the  Concan  country,  which 
iifli  between  the  great  range  of  hills  that 
bsonds  theDekhan  on  the  west  and  the  sea-coast, 
aada  now  under  the  Bombay  government. 

The  family  of  Sevaji,  rajas  of  Sattarah, 
mfoanded  in  a.  d.  1644  by  Shah-ji,  a  sub. 
hadar  of  the  Camatic  under  Aurungzeb,  be- 
stowing  jagires  on  his  sons,  giving  Tanjore 
to£koJL   His  son  Sevaji,  the  founder  of  the 
Hahratta  empire,  was  bom  in  1627,  he  was 
ligid  in  matters  connected   with   the  hindoo 
ni^ioQ.    When  only  16  years  old,  he  head- 
ed a  band  of  people   residents  of  the  Mawal 
w  ravines  of  the  ghauts,  and  subsequently  by 
incessant  predatory  excursions  largely  eztend- 
^his  possessions.    In    1664  he  plundered 
Suit     In    1659   he  treacherously  stabbed 
Alznl  Khan,   a  general  of  the  Adil  Shahi 
^ilj,  at  an  interview.     He  was  alternately 
makiog  aggression  son  the  Moghul  territories 
ttdm^ing  treaties  with  their  ruler  Aurungzeb 
and  at  length,  in  a  pitched  battle  he  com- 
pletely routed   an   imperial  army  of  40,000 
nenwhom  Aurungzeb  had  sent  under  Maha- 
bat  Khan.     On  the   death  of  the   king    of 
Bejapore  in  1672,    Sevaji  annexed  all   the 
Concan  with  the   exception  of  the  English, 
Portngaese  and  Abyssinian   settlements,  and 
*Mumed  royalty  at  Baighur  on  the  6th  June 
1674,  and  for  the  next  18  mouths  he  was 
cogiged  in  extending  his  possession  to  the 
*onth,  exacting  the  Choutha  or  quarter  share 
of  the  revenues  and  annexing   the  dominions 
of  his  half-brother    Venkaji.     He  suddenly 
died  in  April  1680  at  Rairee.    From  this  time, 
t  troubled  period  of  usurpations  occurred  till 
1707,  when,  on  the  death  of  Aurungzeb,  Sevaji 
II,  son  of  Sambha,  nick-named  Shao-ji,  was 
l«)eaaed  and  crowned  at  Sattarah  in  March 
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1 708.  His  nominal  successor  was  Ram  Bija  in 
1 749,  but  the  power  rested  with  the  peshwa  or 
minister,  the  last  of  whom,  Baji  Rao,  sur- 
rendered to  and  was  pensioned  by  the  British 
in  1818.  Pertab  Siva  or  Sinh  was  re-instated 
at  Sattarah  by  the  British  on  April  1 1,  1818, 
but  he  was  dethroned  in  1840  and  sent  to 
Benares,  his  brother  being  raised  in  his  place, 
and  the  family  became  extinct  with  this 
brother's  demise;  See  Mahratta  Government, 
Polygamy. 

SEVAN,  26*  25'  j  67*  57',  in  Sindh,  a  large 
town  on  the  right  side  of  the  Indiis.  Dak 
bungalow,  147  feet — Sehl^  Rob, 

SEVATHERIUM  GIGANTEUM,  a 
fossil  ruminant  discovered  by  Sir  P.  T  Cautley 
in  the  Sewalik  hills.     See  Markanda. 

SEVEN  is  a  frequently  recurring  quantity 
in  the  social  and  religious  customs  of  several 
races.  Amongst  the  Chaldean  it  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  seven-day  periods 
of  the  lunar  changes,  but  there  are  other 
septenarian  numberings  not  reconcileable  by 
this  astral  system.  Amongst  the  Egyptians 
were  the  seven  Kabiri  genealogies.  The 
race  of  Kronos  and  Rhea  had  seven  sons,  the 
seven  primeval  forces  of  the  visible  creation, 
perhaps  identical  with  the  seven  Pleiades. 
The  race  of  Kronos  and  Baaltis  had  seven 
daughters,  not  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  Tartars.  The  Jewish  records  speak  of 
7,  70  times  7  and  7,000. — Bunsen.  See 
Number. 

SEVEN  BROTHERS,  a  group  of  island 
on  the  Sawai  bay. —  BiAtnore^  254. 

SEVEN  PAGODAS,  an  interesting  series 
of  monolithic  temples,  34  miles  south  of 
Madras,  by  the  natives  called  Maha-balipuram, 
the  city  of  the  great  Baly.  Here  is  the  spot 
where  the  haughty  Kehama,  and  Lorrinite, 
the  enchantress,  Imprisoned  the  Glendov^r. 

#    #    »    w  The  Sepulchres 
Of  the  Ancient  kings,  which  Baly  in  his  power 
Made  in  primeral  times  ;  and  built  above  them 
A  City,  like  the  Cities  of  the  Gods, 
Being  like  a  Qod  himself.     For  many  an  age 
Hath  Ocean  warr'd  against  his  palaces, 
Till  overwhelm'd,  they  lie  beneath  the  waves, 
Not  orerthrown,  so  well  the  awefid  Chief 
Had  laid  their  deep  foundations." 

So  wrote  Southey,  in  the  story  of  Kehama's 
Curse  to  these  wondrous  ruins.  The 
traditional  character  of  Baly  was  in  some 
respects  not  unlike  the  poet's  representation 
of  the  great  rajah  Kehama.  Like  Kehama, 
the  Giant  Baly  had  nearly  raised  himself  to  a 
dominion  over  the  lower  gods  ;  like  him,  he 
had  nearly  driven  the  Devatas  from  heaven, 
and  seized  for  himself  the  Swerga  throne  ; 
when  Vishnu  came  incarnate  in  the  form  of  a 
brahmin  dwarf,  and  humbled  the  Giant  to  the 
dust.      Unlike  Kehama,  however,  Baly  re- 
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pentedBnd humiliated  himBelfbefoi'etliedeily ; 
aod  tlioold  Uadition  is  well  told  by  t^oulliey, 

"Their  talk  was  of  the  cit;  of  Ibe  daje 
Of  old,  Eartb'B  woDdsr  once,  and  of  the  fauie 

01  BAly  ita  great  founder he  whote  name 

In  ancient  Btor;  and  in  po«t*B  praise, 
Livebli  and  flourisheth  for  eodleaa  glory, 
BecauBo  hia  might 
Put  down  the  wrong,  and  aye  upheld  the  right, 
Till  for  ambitioD,  as  old  eagea  tall. 
At  length  the  umversal  monarch  fell : 
fur  he  too,  having  made  the  world  his  own. 
Then  in  liia  pride,  had  driveQ 
Tlie  Deretaa  from  Heaven, 
And  aeised  triumphantly  the  Swerga  throne. 
The  Incarnate  came  Mhre  the  Mighty  One, 
in  dwarfiah  stature,  and  in  mien  obacure  ; 
The  aacred  cunl  he  bore, 
And  aak'd,  for  Brama'a  sake,  a  little  boon, 
Tlinw  stepa  of  Baly's  ample   reign,  DO  more. 
Four  was  the  boon  required,  and  poor  wae  he 

VIbobeifg'd,    a  little  wretch  it  Reem'd  to  be; 

But  Baly  ne'er  refuaed  a  aupplicaut's  prayer- 
He  on  the  dwarf  caat  down, 
,  A  glance  of  pity  iu  contemptuoUB  mood, 
Acd  bade  him  take  the  boon, 
And  measure  where  hs  would. 
"  La,  son  of  giant  birth, 
1  take  Toj  grant !  the  Incarnate  power  replies. 
'   Vlitix  hi*  first  step  he  meaBured  o'er  the  Earth, 
The  second  spann'd  the  skiea. 
Three  paoea  thou  haat  g  ran  tad, 
Twice  have  I  set  my  footstep,  Vishnu  cries, 
Where  ahatl  the  third  be  plaobed  7 
Then  Baly  kuew  the  gitd,  and  at  his  feet, 
In  homage  due,  he  laid  bis  humble  bead. 
Mighty  art  thou,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  deavea  t 
Mighty  art  thou  I  he  saiil. 
Be  merciful,  and  let  me  be  forgiven. 
He  aak'd  for  mercy  of  the  Merciful, 
And  mercy  for  his  virtue's  rake  was  ibown. 
For  tliiragh  ha  was  oatt  down  to  Padakiii, 

Yet  thert^  by  Tamen's  throne. 
Doth  Baly  sit  in  majesty  and  might, 
To  judge  the  dead,  and  geutence  them  aright. 
And  for  as  much  as  he  woo  still  the  friend 

Of  righteouBDess,  it  is  permitted  him, 

Teaily,  from  those  drear  re^ons  to  aacend. 

And  walk  the  Earth,  that  he  may  hear  hia  name 

Still  hymn'd  and  honour'd  by  the  grateful  voice 

Of  all  mankind,  and  in  his  fame  rejoice." 

SEVEBNDROOG,  a   low  iBJaod  off  the 
coast  of  Koukan,  in  lat  17°  4Vi'  N.,  I 
73*  5'  £.     Sevenidroog  Fort,   on    the  small 
island,  is  8  miiea  north  of  Dubul.     CoDugi 
Anuria  took  it  fVom  the  Mahrattas  wheu  he 
revolted,  u  also  three  Torts  od  the  mainland, 

"55  all  theKe  were  re-(Akeu 

James  and    restored  to  the 
e. 

i«  species  of  flah  which  yield 
pplies  of  IsinfilasB  are  tfa 
lB9eter,  Sevru<;u  and  SterJei 
glynip,  Barliil,  Cypriuus 
lio  and  I'ei'fa  luciopevcj 
ug  to  the  li-ilie  of  sturgeons 
e  Polyondry, 
ivii.  Vermicelli. 
illow. 

(8.     Fiom  sevu,  to  serve. 
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SEVUTEE,  Bbko.     See  Tectona  grandii 

SEW,  a  river  near  Somnee  iu  NagpwM. 

SEWAD,  see  Kabul,  Swat. 

SEWALIK  HILLS,  a  sub-Hinialayar 
range,    known    to    science    for    the    uumer 

i  fossil  remains  discovered    in    lliem,  fo» 

eameltt,  a  fossil  ghurtal :  fossil  bear  (urso! 

uleuais)  i  fossil  tiger  (I'elis  uristaia)  :  a  ne« 
fossil  ruminant  vailed  Sivatherium  giganieuii 
many  other  mammals  and  reptileo.  Hii 
country  below  these  hills  seems  to  liHve  becomt 
dejiopulated  after  the  advent  of  mabnniedans, 
the  low  alluvial  tract,  known  as  the  Terai,  a 
the  valley  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sfr 
walik  witli  iho  Uimatuyau  inclined  rocks.  Tin 
Sewalik  hills  are  covered  with  deuse  jungle, 
the  principal  trees  neing  sal,  send,  eiim 
jamun,  haldu,  and  chir,  the  two  6r8t,  bani 
and  valuable  wood  for  building  timbers  ;  fbc 
third  resembles  rosewood  and  for  furuilurp, 
the  4th  sud  Slfa  are  yellowish  tinted  woods 
of  inferior  value,  while  the  6th  is  the  long- 
spined  Himalayan  pine,  which  grows  with  i 
curious  corksci'ew  fruit.  The  Sewulik  bilb 
are  about  >)to  10  inilex  across,  and  areanuut 
of  boulder  and  sandstone  hilU,  generally  quite 
diy,  but  broken  up  into  ravines,  through  which 
sudden  Hood?or"raos"  rush  in  the  rains.  TU 
Sewslik  hills,  which  bound  the  Dhoon  to  ibe 
south,  me  in  height  from  four  to  six  huudi'sil 
feet.  The  Sewalik  range  is  1 55  miles  long,  it) 
greatest  breadth  is  10  miles  from  Hurdwarlo 
Roopur,  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  The  height  is  from 
3,000  to  3,500  ft.  iu  the  highest  part,  iu  lorg- 
30*  17'.  and  lut.  TT"  50'.  is  between  the  Tiwli 
and  LhI  Derwnzii  passes.  In  many  plave* 
each  hill  might  be  represented  by  a  righi- 
angled  triangle,  the  base  resting  on  the  paa 
perpendicular  facing  towaida  the  plaint; 
hypoihcnuse  sloping  towards  the  Dhoon*,  in 
the  opposite  dii-eetiou.  See  Burs  Itcbi, 
Kabul,  Lat. 

SEWAN,  or  Sehwan,  n  town  of  twel« 
hundred  houses  on  the  right  bank  of  iheludu), 
erected  on  an  elevation  within  a  few  huiidnni 
yards  of  the  river,  having  many  L-lunip»rf 
trees,  especially  to  the  south.  The  houses  «re 
built  of  clay,  often  three  stories  high,  fi'^ 
wooden  pillars  supporting  the  floors.  To  in" 
north  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  "  "7 
ancient  and  extensive  fortress,  sixty  ol  if 
bastions  being  still  visible  ;  and  in  the  ceirtrt 
the  vestiges  of  a  palace  aljll  known  as  Ks;« 
Bhirterri-ca-Mahul,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  here  when  driven  from  Oojein  by  bit 
brother  Vicramaditya.—  rorf'*  Sajatthi: 
Vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

SEWANA  MEDIYA,  Singii.  A  fig  '«*■ 
the  rough  leaves  of  which  are  used  »s  won- 
l»[..r  at  Callc. 

SEWANCHI.  Jalore  is  one  of  the '"'"' 
^  2+2 


important  divisions  of  Marwiir.  It  is  Bepa- 
nifti  from  Sewanchi  by  the  Sookri  and 
Kiitri,  wiiicli,  with  mniiy  smaller  stream^;, 
How  through  them  from  the  Ai-avalli  and 
iboo^  aiding  to  fertilise  its  three  hundred  and 
sixtj  towns  and  villages,  forming  a  part  of 
the  £scal  domains  of  Marwar.  Jhalore  for- 
tree  studs  on  the  extremity  of  the  range 
exleoding  north  to  Sewana  and  guards 
the  $oathei*n  frontier  of  Marwar.  Sewanchi 
is  the  tnct  between  the  Loonie  and  i:>ookri. 
Macholahand  Morseen  are  the  two  principal 
depeodeQcles  of  Jhalore.  Beenmal  and  Sun- 
chore  are  the  two  principal  divisions  to  the 
90Dth,  each  containing  80  villages.  Bhad- 
rajoop,  a  ^f  of  Jhalore,  has  a  Joda  chief  and 
Heena  population.  T\w  Thul  of  Goga  is 
Terj  thioly  inhabited  with  many  sand-hills, 
called  fhui-ka-tiba.  The  t'hal  of  Tiruroo 
lies  between  Gogades  and  Jessulmer.  The 
t'hul  of  Ehawar  is  between  Jessulmeer  and 
Barmtir  in  the  most  remote  angle  of  Marwar* 
Barmtir  t^hul,  also  called  the  Malli-nat'h-ka- 
t'hal  is  occupied  by  cattle-breeders.  The  Kher- 
dororltnd  of  Kher,  and  Nuggur  Gooroh  on 
^  Loonie  are  the  chief  t'hul.  The  Chohan 
iijpot  of  the  desert  has  on  the  N.  and  £.  the 
•l»Te  tracts  of  Marwar,  to  the  south  Koli- 
Wahaiid  the  Runn,  to  the  west  the  desert  of 
Dbat  The  sterile  ridge  which  passes  throui^h 
Chotun  to  Jessulmer  passes  west  of  Bankasir 
00  to  Nuggur  Parkur.  The  wells  are  65  to 
130  feet  deep.  The  Sehrai,  Khossa,  Keli  and 
Bbil  inhabitants  are  predatory  races.  The 
Chohan  rajput  does  not  wear  the  zonar  and 
^  nut  much  respect  the  brahmans.  The 
Pitliil  and  Bania  are  farmers  and  traders. 
The  Ronn  or  Binn,  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
tart  of  the  desert.  It  is  a  salt  marsh,  150 
ttiles  broad,  into  which  the  Loni  or  Looni  or 
Salt  river  enters  and  then  runs  on  to  the  sea. 
TheLooui  rises  in  the  Anivalli.     lb  Marwar 

• 

^  Kparates  the  fertile  land  from  the  desert, 
afterwards  runs  through  the  Chohan  territory, 
dividing  it  into  the  eastern  part  called  Raj- Bah 
«  Sooi-Bah,  and  the  western  part  called  Par- 
kur or  "  beyond  tlie  Khar  or  Looni."  The 
^ggir  rises  in  the  Sewalik  hills,  flows  under 
Bhutittir  walls  and  once  emptied  itself  be- 
tween Jessulmer  and  Rori  Bakkur.— Torf'* 
Rajatthan,  Vol.  i,  p.  19  ;  Vol  ii,  pp.  289  io 
^ ;  The  Britiih  World  in  the  EaH;  Ritchie, 

SEWATLRANG,  Hind.     Toad-colour. 
SEWJ,  see  Kaker. 

SEwING.  The  art  of  sewing  is  now 
l**ctiaed  in  India  chiefly  by  men,  who  are 
"^medana.  They  form  the  class  of  tailors 
\^\),  who  make  the  dresses  of  their 
^CQedan  brethren.    One  is  usually  kept 


SETCHELLE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

io  the  service  of  most  Europeans.— y?o^/e'« 
Arts,  tjc,  of  India,  p.  505. 

SEWISTAN,  see  Affghan,  Kaker. 

SEWTI,  Hind.     Rosa  centifolia. 

SEWUN,  DuK.     Gmelina  arborea,  Rox^, 

S£YARD,  Ben.,  Bind.     Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum. 

SEYCHELLE  ARCHIPELAGO,  is  an 
extensive  group  of  more  than  thirty  islands, 
of  which  Mahe  is  the  largest.  Mahe  and  the 
islands  in  its  vicinity  are  of  primitive  rock, 
but  well- watered  with  numerous  streams. 
The  desolate  and  barren  appearance  of  the 
Seychelles,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
dies  away  as  you  approach.  Their  mountains 
rise  as  hi>;h  as  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  are  clothed  with  verdure  to  their 
summits,  the  bamboo,  cocoanut,  tamarind, 
plantain,  orange,  coflee-plant,  mango,  date  and 
sugar-cane.  A  coral  reef  surrounds  the  island 
of  Mahe,  which  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
grauite,  and  consequently  forms  an  interest- 
ing geological  feature  compared  with  other 
oceanic  islands.  The  Seychelles  are  likewise 
famous  from  being  the  only  locality  where 
the  celebrated  coco-de-mer  (Lodoicea  seychel- 
krum,  the  sey<;helle  or  double  cocoanut  tree 
is  found.  This  graceful  palm  attracts  the 
sti*auger's  attention  on  lauding  at  Mahe, 
where  several  may  be  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  It  has  been  inti*oduccd  into  tlie 
island  of  Mauritius,  but  is  said  not  to  produce 
fruit  anywhere  except  in  its  native  islands. 
Respecting  the  (Lodoicea  sechellarum),  many 
fabulous  accounts  were  formerly  related,  such 
as,  that  it  was  produced  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  the  nuts  being  only  found  thrown 
up  on  the  coasts  of  the  Maldive  Islands.  They 
were  called  Coco  de  Maldivia,  or  Coco  de 
Salomon,  by  the  early  Portuguese  navigators. 
Many  marvellous  medical  virtues  were  ascribed 
to  these  nuts  by  the  physicians  of  the  age,  both 
Asiatic  and  European,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently sold  at  a  high  price.  At  present  they 
form  only  objects  of  curiosity,  and  are  well- 
known  under  the  name  of  Double  Cocoanuts. 
The  tree  yielding  them  was  first  noticed  by 
Barre,  a  French  oflicer  of  engineers,  in  1 697, 
then  described  by  Sonnerat,  but  for  the  first 
time  accurately  described  by  Labillardiere,  in 
Ann.  Mus.,  Paris,  ix,  p.  140, 1 13.  A  very  full 
description  and  illustrative  plates  have  been 
given  by  Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine, (N.  S.,  Nos.  iv,  V  and  vi,  1827)  and 
a  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  at  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  by  a  resident  of  the  Seychelle 
Islands.  To  the  inhabitants  the  tree  is  useful 
for  its  timber,  which  is  hard  exteraally,  and 
employed  in  building  their  huts  and  for  posts; 
the  leaves  and  their  footstalks  are  used  for 
the  roof,  walls  and  partitions,  and  for  many 
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oilier  domestic  purposes.  The  nuts  weigh 
from  23  to  25  pounds  each,  and  when  fresh 
contain  a  white,  transparent  and  jeliy-like 
substance,  which  is  edible.  The  shells  nre 
employed  in  making  vessels  and  dishes  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  entire  nuts  form  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  as  thej  are  esteemed  in 
other  countries  both  for  their  fabled  virtues 
and  as  curiosities.  In  1851  the  Sejchelle  is- 
lands had  a  population  of  seven  thousand,  and' 
some  French  capitalists  residing  at  the  Mau- 
ritius kept  up  large  establishments  chiefly  for 
the  preparation  of  cocoanut  oil.  Mahe  is  the 
chief  island  of  both  the  Seycheiie,  Chagos 
and  Amirante  groups  and  is  visited  by  the 
outward  and  inward  bound  Mauritius  mail 
steamers  every  month.  The  two  best  har- 
bours are  Fort  Victoiia  at  Mahe,  and  Curience 
Bay  at  Isle  Curience.  In  Mahe  alone.  Com- 
mander Hardinge,  R.N.,  says  there  are  72,000 
acres  of  waste  land  well-suited  for  cotton  cul- 
tivation. In  1859  the  exports  of  the  whole 
archipelago  amounted  to  about  £12,000 
chiefly  in  cocoanut  oil  and  tortoise-shell. 
Indian  coolies  will  make  the  group  a  wealth 
of  paradise  while  Pegu  and  Assam  languish 
for  want  of  labour. — Eng,  Cyc;  Adams, 
See  Lodoicea,  Sea-cocoanut 

SEYEE,  near  this  is  the  ancient  boundary 
of  Vrij,  marked  by  a  pillar. —  TV.  of  Hind.^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  116. 

SEYER  ISLANDS,  a  part  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  bold  islands,  visible  at  sea 
from  a  distance  of  24  or  27  miles.  North 
Seyer  Island  is  in  lat.  8°  41'  N.  and  the  body 
of  the  great  island  in  loug.  Of  39f  E. 

SEYR,  Tel.,  Mahr.  Euphorbia  tirucalli, 
Linn. 

SGAU,  a  Karen  tribe. 

SGAU  TRIBES,  as  the  sea-board  is  ap- 
proached, the  Sgau  and  the  Pwo  are  found 
mingled  together  from  Bassein  to  Mergui. 
They  speak  the  Sgau  dialects.  They  are, 
however,  found  from  Mergui  in  lat.  12°  N.  to 
Prome  and  Tounghoo  in  lat.  19°N.  a  few 
have  passed  westerly  into  Arakan,  and  on 
the  east  they  have  wandered  to  the  east 
of  Zimmay  over  the  watershed  that  separates 
the  Meinam  from  the  Salween.  They  are 
the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Karen  tribes. 
They  wear  a  whil.e  coat,  with  a  few  hori- 
zontal bands  of  a  red  colour  near  the  bot- 
tom, and  from  this,  they  are  called  White 
Karen.  Where  the  population  is  sparse  they 
cultivate  the  most  favourable  spots,  first, 
before  hewing  down  the  trees  abjuring  the 
departure  of  all  evil,  and  then  dibbling  in  the 
rice  seed,  which  they  do  not  sow  broadcast 
like  the  Burmese,  planting  also  cotton,  capsi- 
cum, Indian  corn,  and  Job  s  teai*8  between  the 
rows.     They  also  fish  lai-gely,  for  they  eat  all 
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creatures,  lizards,  snake?,  deer,  wild  bog 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  wild  ox,  bufl^ilo,  the] 
gather  the  wild  cardamom,  or  wash  for  tin 
They  have  no  mechanical  art,  but  some  of  tiM 
women  weave  and  embroider.  Their  betro 
thals  are  in  infancy  and  the  married  coupk 
early  associate,  but  there  are  frequent  separa 
tions.  All  the  Sgau  and  the  Pwo  burn  then 
dead,  but  a  bone  is  taken  from  the  ashes  an< 
in  the  dry  season  it  is  buried  with  a  festirtl 
with  music  and  dancing.  The  bone  is  placet 
in  a  booth  and  around  it  the  articles  belong 
ing  to  the  deceased  are  hung,  with  a  torch  a 
the  headend  another  at  the  foot  to  represem 
the  morning  and  evening  stars.  The  Sgai 
Maunepgha,  occupy  the  hills  between  tfa( 
Yook-tha-wa  and  Meet  gnan  creekB,  tbeii 
dialect  is  different  from  the  Sgau. 

SGAU,  Bdbh.    Psychotria. 

SGEENAM,  see  Knnawar. 

SGUttMA,  a  sweetmeat  of  Little  Tibe^ 
made  from  sprouting  wheat,  dried,  pounded; 
and  boiled,  and  the  strained  liquor  added  tc 
almond  or  apricot  oil. 

SHA,  Burm.    Acacia  catecha,  Wilid. 

SHA,  BuRitf.    Bast. 

SHA,  HiKD.,  of  Kanawar.  Fotheiigilli 
involucrata,  also  PaiTotia  jacquemontiana. 

SHA,  TiBSTAH.  Ovis  montana,  occurs ia 
Ladak.  It  browses  in  large  flocks  on  the 
left  banks  of  the  Indus  below  Le.  It  is  e( 
the  size  of  a  stag  with  large  wiry  hair  oft 
reddish  brown  colour  on  the  back,  gradatllj 
changing  to  white  on  the  stomach.  Tite 
chest  is  covered  with  a  long  fringe  of  dirtj 
black  hair.  Its  horns  ai*e  massive  and  tooch 
at  their  bases. 

.  SHAB,  P£RS.,  night.  Shab-bu,  Hud. 
Mathiola  annua,  gul  shabbu.  Hind.,  is  Poll- 
anthes  tuberosa. 

SHABAN,  the  eighth  month  of  the  mibo- 
medans,  also  a  feast  so  called,  theShaban  feiflt, 
of  Shab-i-Barat,  on  the  14th  day  of  thai 
month. 

SHABGEZ.  Eveiy  caravan- sarai  sod 
halting  place  between  Danghan  and  Sha- 
rud  is  infested  with  a  bug  of  this  name. 
The  extraordinarily  venomous  bite  of  tbis 
animal  is  well  known,  and  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  many  travellei*s,  if  it  does  not  kiUi 
it  causes  severe  illness. — Modem  TrateUtr; 
Persian  Note  on  Meani^  by  Dr.  Campbell ; 
JB^errier^s  Joum.,  p.  76. 

SHAB-I-BARAT,  or  night  of  record,  t 
mahomedan  religious  festival,  held  on  the  eve 
of  the  14th  of  the  month  Shaban,  it  is  ^ 
solemn  vigil  with  fasting  and  prayers  iB<i 
illumination.  In  Northern  India,  lamps  »re 
lit  and  prayers  are  said  in  behalf  of  decets«<l 
ancestors.     See  Barat,  Shaban. 

SHA-BIN,  BuRM.  Acacia  catechu,  WiW* 
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SHABIT,  Ar.      Anethum  sowa,  Roxb,, 

ain  Anetbum  grayeolens,  Linn, 

SHAfiJ-YEMENI,  Pers.   Alum. 

8HAB-NAM,  Hind.  A  fine  kind  of 
DMetmasiin,  literally  night-dew. 

SHADA-BOORI,  Beng.    Secamone. 

SHADA-HAJURMUNI,  Brwg.  Phyl- 
lantfaog  nirori,  Indian  annual  phjllanthus. 

SHADA-HOORHOO-RIYA,  Bkng.,  also 
Shida-harharija,  Bkkg.  Gjnandropsid  pen- 
tq>hji]a,  DC. 

Sbdft-kaDOor,  Beng.  Pancratium  triflorum. 

Shadarjaba,  Beng.  Hibiscus  albo-plenus, 

Shadftjatiy  Beng.    Barleria  dichotoma. 

Shadfrjamai-pulishim,  Bbvg.  Lablab  gla- 
^itoiB,  flora  albo. 

Shada-jhanji,  Beng.    Uti'icularia  nivea. 

SHAD-A-MANJI,  Tau,    Spikenard. 

SHADA-NUTEETA,  Beng.  Amaran- 
tos  aJboa,  eatable  amaranth. 

SHADAVELI,  Ma  leal.  Asparagus  sar- 
■eBtonu,  also  Asparagus  adscendens,  Roxb, 

SHADDOCK,  also  pumplemose  and  pum- 
■ihsEHe.  Citrus  decumana,  Xmn.  A  large 
^ies  of  Citrus,  commonly  cultivated  in 
iiEaii  and  West  Indies,  for  the  sake  of  the 
delicate,  subacid,  juicy  pulp,  with  which  the 
^itB  aboQod.  The  larger  are  called  Pompo* 
koo ;  the  smaller,  form  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
Ik  Eogligh  markets.  It  is  named  after 
G^»taiD  Shaddock,  R.  N.,  who  introduced  the 
Citnu  decumana,  TFl,  into  the  West  Indies, 
nd  there  gave  to  the  fruit  his  name. — Faulkner. 

SHADEE,  lit.,  rejoicings,  marriage.  In 
Brideh  India,  the  most  respectable  foim  of 
niliomedan  marriage.    See  Nikah,  Polygamy. 

SHADIA,  see  Jell. 

8HADID A  B:ALLI,  Maleal.  Euphorbia 
Mtiqaomm,  JLtiiit. 

-  8HADILINGUM,  or  Enghillicum,    Tam. 
«i»Jadilingum,  Tel.    Cinnabar. 

SHADIPA,  Sahs.  Hemidesmus  indieus, 
fi^ftfc,  fi.  Brown,  W.  /c,  Canir. 

SHADRE  KALLI  PALL,  also  Shadri- 
k»lIi»Ti3f.    Euphorbia  antiquorum,  Linn. 

SHADU,  see  KeUt 

SHADDPOOR,  near  a  river  of  Sylhet. 

SBAEE,  see  Kelat. 

SHAFAEE,  one  of  the  mahomedan  sects. 

SHAFAF,  Hind.  Transparent,  a  hard  and 
tranaptrent  ruby,  &c. 

SHAFAR,  or  Rau^chul,  Hind.,  of  Kana- 
*«",  Sjringa  emodi. 

SHAFI.  Abu  Hanifa  and  Ibn  Hanbal, 
^omedan  religious  men,  who  gave  rise  to 
^  lehools  known  by  their  names. 

SHAFRI,  Hind.    Syringa  emodi. 

SHAFTAL,  Hind.  Trifolium  repens, 
^▼er  and  Inceme.    See  Grasses. 

SHAFT-ALU,  Hind.  Amygdalus  persica, 
'*.L«?iB. 
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SHAH. 

SHAG  of  Kanawar,  Betula  bhojputra, 
Walt. ;  Roi/ie. 

SHAGAL,  or  Gur  Shagal,  is  Desmodium 
tiliiefolium. 

SHAGALI,  Hind.  Indigofera  heterantha. 
Ban  shaguli,  Hin'D.  is  Staphylea  emodi. 

SHAGAR,  see  India. 

SHAGGY-BUTTON-WEED,  Eng.  Sper- 
macoce  his^pida,  Linn. 

SHAGHAR,  Hind.     Brassica  rapa. 

SHAGREEN. 


Chagrin, 
Sohagrin, 


Fr.  I  Soliagrim, 
G-KB.  I  Sohagren, 


Rub. 


«> 


It  is  •  an  oriental  manufacture,  and  the 
method  of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  secret. 
It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  small 
cases  and  boxes.  The  leather  is  prepared  in 
Poland,  Astracau  in  Russia,  and  various  parts 
of  the  Levant.  Shagreen  diffei'S  from  leather 
in  not  being  tanned  or  tawed.  It  bear»  some 
resemblance  to  parchment,  but  the  grain  or 
hair  side  is  granulated  or  covered  with  small 
round  rough  specks.  It- is  said  to  be  prepared 
from  the  skins  of  horses,  wild  asses  and  camels, 
those  portions  being  prefeiTed  which  cover 
the  chine.  The  fillets  of  skin  are  steeped  in 
water  until  the  hair  is  sufficiently  loosened  to  be 
scraped  off ;  the  skins  are  then  stretched  upon 
a  board,  and  are  unhaired  and  fleshed  with  a 
knife.  Each  fillet  is  then  stretched  in  a 
frame,  as  in  the  preparation  of  parchment, 
and  is  moistened  from  time  to  time  and 
gradually  distended.  While  still  moist,  the 
grain  or  hair  side  is  sprinkled  over  with  the 
seeds  of  a  kind  of  Chenopodium  ;  they  are 
hard,  of  a  shining  black  colour,  and  about  the 
size  of  poppy  seed.  These  seeds  are  forced 
into  the  sut^ace  of  the  skin  by  the  pi'essure  of 
the  feet  or  by  means  of  a  simple  press,  a  piece 
of  felt  or  thick  stuff  being  laid  over  the  seeds. 
In  this  state  the  skin  is  left  to  dry  in  the 
shade,  and  when  the  seeds  are  shaken  out  by 
beating  the  skin,  the  surface  of  the  latter  is 
pitted  with  small  hollows  corresponding  with 
the  forms  of  the  seeds.  The  skin  is  now 
stretched  on  an  inclined  plane,  by  attaching 
its  upper  end  to  hooks  and  fastening  weights 
to  its  lower  end,  it  is  thinned  off  with  a  half- 
moon  knife,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  so  far 
as  the  bottom  of  the  little  pits  occasioned  by 
the  seeds.  On  macerating  the  skins  in  water 
they  swell,  and  they  become  prominent  over 
the  shaven  surface.  The  process  is  completed 
by  steeping  the  strips  in  a  warm  solution  of 
soda  ;  salt  brine  is  then  used,  and  the  skins 
are  ready  for  the  dyer. — Tomlinson  ;  McCall, 
SHAH,  Hind.,  Pkrs.  A  king,  also  royal. 
The  term  is  also  given  to  the  faqir  or  dar- 
vesh  of  India,  who  is  often  called  shah  :  the 
sikhs  also  applied  it  to.  their  founder  Shah 
Nanuk,  whom  also  they  styled  Nanuk  Narin- 
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kar,  Nanuk  the  omnipoteuf.  Shnli  i.^^  the 
equivalent  of  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  suUau. 
Sliahn-shah,  an  emperor. 

SHAH,  BuRM.  Catechu,  or  Cutrh  Tree, 
Acacia  catechu. 

SHAH,  Hind.  A  money  lender  or  trader  : 
the  principal  in  relation  with  an  agent',  shah 
gumasbtu. 

SHAH    ABBAS,  see    Hormuz,    Ormuz, 
Kandahar. 

SHAHABAD,  a  revenue  district  of  Bengal, 
formed  out  of  the  ancient  Bahar. 

SHAH  ABDOOLLAH,  Shootare-nak. 

SHAHAD,  Hind.,  Pers.     Honey. 

SHAH  AD  AT,  Au.  Martyrdom.  From 
shahid,  a  witness. 

SHAH  ALAM  was  defeated  at  Patna  on 
the  25th  January  1766.  Shah  Alum  died  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  son  Akbar  Shah, 
died  at  eighty.  Bahndur  Shah  sunk  into  the 
grave^at  about  the  same  age. —  7V.  of  Hind., 
Vol.  ii,  p,  374. 

SHAHAB-UD-DJN,  in  a.  d.  1193  con- 
quered  India.  Kutub-ud-din,  successor  of 
Shahab-ud-din,  in  a.  d.  1205,  conducted  in 
person, 'a  war  against  the  northern  Jit. 

SHAHARANPUR,  a  town  of  the  Merut 
district  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces. 

SHAH  BALUT,  Hind.,  Pbrs.  Acorns 
of  Quercus  incana,  Q.  semecar  pi  folia,  and  Q. 
ilex. 

SHAH-BAZ,  Hind.  Limnaetus  cristatellus, 
Temm.  In  Sind'h  the  Baz  or  Shahbaz  is  the 
female,  and  the  Zorru  or  JuiTah  is  the  male. 
It  is  a  native  of  Khorasan.  The  shah-baz  gulab 
or  yellow  eye  hawk  is  a  noble  bird.  In  Persia 
the  Shahbaz,  or  hawk-king,  is  a  large  grey 
gos-hawk  with  yellow  eyes,  caught  in  the  hills 
of  Afghanistan  and  its  surrounding  regions, 
brought  down  to  the  plains  and  sold,  when  well 
reclaimed,  trained,  and  in  good  condition,  for 
51.  or  61.  The  tiercelet  or  male,  is  as  usual, 
much  smaller  than  the  female,  and  is  called 
Jurrah,  in  Persian,  "  the  active."  Both  are 
uncommonly  strong  and  ferocious.  They  ai^ 
accounted  the  noblest  birds ;  the  Sher-boz, 
"lion-hawk,"  is  the  falcon  or  peregrine  of 
Bokhara  and  the  snowy  regions. 

SHAH-BU,  also  Shahbui,  Pers.    Amber- 

^  SHAH  BUDDEE-OOD-DEEN,  or  Zinda 
shah  mudar.     See  Faqir. 

SHAHD,  Hind.,  Pers.    Honey, 

SHAH  DAWUL  KI  ROTIAN,  a  maho- 
medan  ceremony. 

SHAHDHERI,  the  site  of  Taxila  which 
Arrian,  Strabo  and  Pliny  described  as  so 
magnificent  and  in  the  treasury  of  which  the 
celebrated  Asoka  found  nine  millions  sterling. 

SHAH  DOLA,  a  mahomedan  saint,  at  whose 
shriue  oblations  are  o£fered.  Shah  Dola  died  in 


the  seven  teeuth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alumgeer. 
At  first  a  slave  of  Eumayaudar  Sialkoti  iu 
Lahore,  he  seems  afterwards  to  have  attained 
great  affluence  as  well  as  fame  ;  for  having 
settled  at Ch'hotee Goojiat  (little Guzenit), be 
built  tunk.Q,  dug  wells,  founded  mosques,  and 
bridges,  and  embellished  the  city.  Thous^h 
his  contemporaries  came  to  visit  him  from  far 
and  near,  and  made  him  presents  of  gold, 
money,  and  other  objects,  he  returned  to 
each  three  or  four-fold  more  than  he  received. 

SHAHD-KI-MEKHI,  Hind.  The  honey- 
bee 

SHAH  HUSSUN,  see  Hot  springs 
Kandahar. 

SHAHID,  Pbbs.,  Hind.  A  martyr  for 
the  faith,  a  mahomedan  who  has  fallen  in 
battle  against  infidels, 

SHAHIN,  the  Bhairi  or  Falco  calidus,  so 
celebrated  amongst  Indian  fahroners  for  lier 
boldness  and  power,  and  her  tiercel,  is  in 
Sindh  commonly  culled  the  Shnhin.  It  is 
found  only  in  some  partf?  of  the  province.  They 
fly  at  partridges,  hares,  bustJirds,  cnrlewK, 
herons  and  the  sjiras.  They  are  long-winjjed 
hawks  or  birds  of  "  the  lure,**  and  are  taught 
to  fly  high,  to  "  wait  on"  the  falconer,  and  t<» 
"  make  the  point.*'  Bahree  or  (blmiri)  is  the 
female,  and  the  Bahree-buchee  or  Slmhln  is 
the  male.  The  shaheen,  the  royal  falcon  of 
North  India  (the  falco-peregrinator)  has  In'en 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  cantonments  ofDug- 
shai  while  it  was  stooping  on  u  Himalayan  pipit. 

SHAH  ISMAEL,  one  of  the  firs^t  of  the 
Suflavean  kings  of  Persia  reigned  almut  a.  d. 
1,500.  He  was  supported  by  seven  Turkish 
ti'ibes,  one  of  whom,  the  Baharloo  are  part 
of  the  Kazzilbnsh. 

SHAH  ISMAIL,     see   Kajar,  Kazzilbash. 

SHAHIZYE,  see  Kelat. 

SHAH  JAHAN,  son  of  Jehangir,  reigned 
from  1627  to  166S,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
confined  by  his  son  Aurungzeb.  He  was 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  emperors  of 
Baber's  line.  His  revenues  were  thirty  crores. 
He  erected  the  Taj  Mahal.  He  survived  his 
dethronement  for  seven  years,  during  which 
he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  bnt 
was  treated  by  Aurungzeb  with  great  respect. 
Akbar  was  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of 
India  ;  his  grandson,  Shah  J  eh  an,  has  left 
some  noble  monuments,  Aurungzeb,  was  son  of 
Shah  Jehan.  Shah  Jehan's  expenditure  was 
great  iu  his  expeditions  to  Candahar,  his 
wars  in  Balkh,  and  in  maintaining  a  regular 
army  of  200,000  horse,  but  he  left  a  treasure 
estimated  by  Eernier  and  by  Khavii  Khan, 
from  6  to  26  millions  sterling  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  jewels. — Bunten, 
Vol.  iii,  p.  484.  See  Affghan,  FasH,  Khyber, 
Panjab. 
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SHAH  JAHAN  ;  Merv,  the  ancient  capi- 

(iJ  of  die  proviui;e  of  Margiana,  was  founded 

bj  Alexauder  the  Great,  and  afterwards 
^mbeilisbed  by  Antiochus  Nicator,  wlio  gave 
it  the  name  of  Anttochia.  It  was  one  of  the 
foor  imperial  cities  of  Khorassan,  and  was 
long  the  seat  of  iQany  of  the  saltans  of 
Penia;  bat,  in  particular  of  those  of  the 
Sdjakiao  dynasty.  The  fruits  of  Merv  were 
foer  than  diose  of  any  other  place,  and  the 
wills  were,  on  all  sides,  surrounded  with 
statelj  palaces,  groves,  and  (gardens .  Here 
Alp  Arslan,  the  meet  powerful  prince  of  his 
time,  rdgoed  for  a  number  of  years,  in  all 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  oriental  magui- 
ficeoee.— JSTmis^V^  Geographical  ifemoir, 
p.  179. 

SHAH  JEHANPORE,  a  town  6f  Rohil- 
cnad.  The  Shah  Jehanapore  massacre  occur- 
red on  the  31st  May  1857. 

SHAH  JI,  father  of  Sivaji,  was  born  in 
1592  He  WHS  a  mercenary  soldier,  employed 
Vy  the  Adil  Shahi  family  of  Bejapore.  He 
o^oed  jagbirs  in  the  south  of  India.  He 
&d  in  1664.  See  Mahratta  Governmeuts  in 
Ii^SevBJi. 

SHAH  MAKSADI,  Hiin>.  A  kind  of 
iiiri>lc  from  Yusufzai. 

SHAH  MAMA,  or  Shah  Muma,  is  the 
ittiDe  (if  the  smaller  of  the  idols  at  Bamian. 
The  wonls  are  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Strnk-muiii.     See  Bamian. 

SHAH  NAMEH  is  one  of  the  longest 
poems  in  the  world,  and  contains  not  less  than 
120,000  lines.  It  is  the  great  epic  of  the 
<^tt  is  a  historical  poem,  comprising  a 
*'<*nitniic  history  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  from 
the  comineDcement  until  the  conquest  of  the 
^xnntrj  by  the  mahomedaus.     See  Jamshid. 

SHAH  NUSHEEN  or  Dad  muhjil,  Hind. 
See  F»qir. 

SHAH  NAWAZ,  see  Khyber. 

SHAH  NIZAM  OOD  DEEN  OWLEEA, 

1>J  Rome  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Gazna, 

*. «.  630  (a.  d.  1622-3),  and  by  others  in  a.  h. 

^4  (i.D    1236)  at  Badaara,  a  town  in  the 

prorince  of  Delhi  where  he  lived.     He  died 

AH.  725  (a.d.  1325),  and  was  buried  near 

Mbi,   hard  by  the  tomb  of  Qutb-ud-Deen. 

Throogh  his  great  piety  he  was  considered  one 

of  the  most  eminent  saints  of  Hindoostan,  and 

oblations  are  offered  to  him. 

SHAH-PASAND,  Hind.  Centaurea  mos- 
chau. 

SHAHPUR,  a  suburb  ofBelgaum  in  the 
Southern  mahratta  conn  My.  Belgadm  is  call- 
Wbjthe  compound  name  Shahpur  Belgaum. 

SHAHPUR  lies  on  both  banks  of  the 
^^er  Jhelam«  Its  chief  products  are  grain 
***  all  kind?,  except  rice,  cotton,  wool,  ghee, 
¥ini,  salt  and  saltpetre.     There  are  no  less 
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than    six    hundred    weaving  establishments 
at  Khosab,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
at  Girot.     The   cloth   woven   in  Girot  and 
its  neighbourhood  has  a  high  reputation  for 
its  fineness  and  durability  and  fetches  com- 
paratively   high    price.      In    former     days 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  cloth  was  carried 
across  the  frontier  into   Affghauistan  by  the 
Dera  Ismael  Khan   and  Peshawur  routes,  but 
of  late  years,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
trade  has  been  diverted  in  the  direction  of 
Sind.      The  Povlndia  merchants  are  large 
purchasers  of  this  cloth  on  their  way  back  to 
their    homes,  and  the  Khoja    and  Piracha 
of  Bhera  convey     large  quantities  of  it  to 
Cabul.     The  shearings  of  the  large  flocks  in 
the  Thull  are   collected  by  the   Khutree  of 
Noorpoor  (Tuvana),  who  buy  the  wool  from 
the  sheep-owners  at  so  much  a  sheep  ;  the 
rate  is  four  potlii  per  rupee,  the  produce  of 
the  shearing  of  each  sheep  being  called  a 
pothi.      The    average     annual    produce    of 
opium  is  400  maunds,  worth  not  less  than 
1,60,000  rupees;  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
leaves  the  district  under  passes,  the  destina- 
tion of  by  far  the  greater  part  being  Lahore 
and   Umritsur.     The  standing  crop   Is  pur- 
chased by  resident  Khutree,  who  after  ex- 
tracting the  drug  either  export  It  themselves 
or   sell   it  to   traders   from   other   districts. 
Shah  poor  and  Bukkur  are  the  head-quarters 
of  this  trade.     The  Wurcha  salt  mines  in  this 
district  supply  the  more  southern  districts, 
the  salt  being  entirely  carried  on  beasts  of 
burden.       The   prosperity  of  the   town   of 
Mianee  opposite  Pind   Dadun   Khan,    is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  trade  in  salt.     The 
Jhilam  and  Shah  poor  districts  are  intersected 
by  the  Salt  Range. 

SHAHPOORA,  a  petty  state  in  the 
North-west  Provinces.  The  rajah  of  Shapoora 
is  of  the  Sesodea  Rajpoot  clan,  and  imme- 
diately descended  from  a  former  rana  of  Oodey- 
poor.  The  founder  of  the  house  of  Shah- 
poora  was  Sooraj  Mull,  a  younger  son  of  the 
rana,  from  whom  the  chief  in  a.  d.  1850, 
was  tenth  in  direct  lineal  descent.  Sooraj 
Mull  received  as  his  portion  the  pergunnah  of 
Khynir,  in  Meywar,  and  his  son  also  acquired 
from  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  of  Delhi,  in 
reward  of  his  gallant  services,  a  grant  out  of 
the  crown  ladds  of  Ajmeer,  of  the  Pergunnah 
of  Phoolea,  upon  condition  of  furnishing 
certain  horse  and  footmen  for  service.  He 
abandoned  the  town  of  Phoolea,  and  founded 
Shah  [mora.  In  1850,  the  rujah  held  Khyrar 
under  the  sovereign  of  Oodeypore,  and  Shah- 
poora  under  tlie  British  Government  as  part 
of  Ajmeer.  His  possessions  are  estimated 
to  yield  nearly  three  lakhs  p^r  annum.  In 
1848   he   received  a  Sunnud   from  Govern- 
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ment,  fiziDg  the  amount  of  his  tribute  at 
rupees  10,000  per  annum.  In  March  1862 
he  received  a  sunnud  guaranteeing  to  him 
the  right  of  adoption. — Aitckeson's  Treatise, 
p.  58. 

SHAHPUR,  see  Khuzistan. 

SHAHPUR  ARDASIR,  see  Kutch. 

SHAHR,  Ar.    a  month. 

SHAHR,  Pbrs-  a  town.  Shahri  or 
'*  citizen,"  is  used  in  Persia  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, to  signify  unwarlike;  the  soldiers  of 
that  country  being  all  men  of  wandering  tribes. 
— Malcolms  History  of  Persia^V oL  ii,|?.  185. 

SHAHREE,  see  Jehanabad. 

SHAH-RUH,  son  of  Timur,  succeeded  to 
his  father's  empire  and  reigned  42  years.  He 
was  not  the  lineal  ancestor  of  sultan  Baber. 
In  A.  H.  823-5,  (4.  D.  1440)  as  king  of  Herat, 
he  sent  Abd  ur  Razzaq,  his  son  Jemal  ud 
Din  on  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Vizianuggur  : 
subsequently  to  Ohilan,  and  then  to  Egypt, 
and  to  Ching-tsu,  the  third  emperor  of  the 
Ming  dynasty.  Of  this. embassy  a  narrative 
written  by  Eliwaja  Ghaias-ud-din,  surnamed 
Nakkash  or  the  Painter,  a  member  of  the 
mission,  has  been  preserved  in  A bd-ur-razzak's 
History  of  Shah  Rukh,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated by  M.  Quatremere. —  Yule  Cathay, 
Vol.  i,  p.  cxl. 

SHAHR-SABZ,  a  city,  formerly  called 
Eesch. — Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  Vol. 
ii,  p,  252.     See  Kesh. 

SHAH  SHUJA  UL  MULK,  was  ruler  of 
Kabul,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  In  1812,  after  a  series  of  re- 
verses, he  was  seized  in  Peshawur,  by  Jehan- 
dad  Khan,  Governor  of  Attock,  and  until 
1 839,  he  continued  at  times  a  wanderer  or  a 
prisoner  in  the  Punjab,  and  after  1816  at 
Loodianah.  He  was  restored  by  the  British 
in  1839,  but  was  assassinated  shortly  after 
they  left,  in  the  reverses  of  1841  and  1842. 

SHAH  SHAMS  OOD  DEEN,  DARIAI 
is  a  mahomedan  saint  bnried  at  Depaldal 
in  Lahore.  He  is  slated  to  have  had  even 
a  pious  hindoo  among  his  disciples.  The 
latter  having  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
bathe  in  the  Ganges,  the  saint  directed  him  to 
shut  his  eyes,  when  lo !  the  hindoo  found 
himself  among  his  relations  and  friends  on 
that  sacred  stream,  in  which  ^as  he  supposed) 
he  bathed  with  them.  On  opening  his  eyes 
again,  he  straightway  found  himself  beside 
his  spiritual  guide  in  Lahore.  His  tomb  is 
guarded  by  hindoos,  who  will  not  resign 
thdir  posts  to  the  mahomedans.  It  is  also  re- 
lated that  some  carpenters  having  proceeded 
to  cut  down  a  tree  which  grew  neai'  his  tomb, 
split  it  into  many  pieces  for  use.  Suddenly 
a  dreadful  voioe  was  heard  ;  the  earth  shook, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  arose  of  itself  ;  the 
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workmen  fled  terrified,  and  the  tree  did  not 
fail  to  resume  its  flourishing  condition.  Obla- 
tions are  ofTei^ed  to  him. 

SHAH  SHURF  BU-ALI-QALANDAR,  a 
ceremony. 

SHAH  SHURF-UD-DIN,  Yahia  moonay- 
ree 

SHAH  SUJAH,  see  Khyber,  Shah  Shaia. 

SHAH  TARA,  Hind.  Fumaria  parvi- 
flora,  fumitory. 

SHAH  TUSH,  Hind.    Tus. 

SHAH  TUT,  Hind.  Morus  alba,  &c.  M. 
sermta,  I][ind.  Morus  uigra^  the  cultivatei 
mulberry  fruit. 

SHAHUM,Ar.    Tallow. 

SHAH-WULLEE,  see  Khyber. 

SHAH  ZAMAN,  see  Runjit  Singh. 

SHAH  ZIRA,  DDK.    Cuminom  cyminum. 

SHAH-ZOUNG,  Bdrm.  Aloe.  This  oc- 
cui*s  in  many  varieties,  and  is  used  in  Bar- 
mah  both  for  medicine  .and  chewing  with  the 
betel.     Malcom,  Vol,\,p.  183. 

SHAI,  HiVD.     Brassica,  sp. 

SHAI-I-BAZI,  Pbrs.     Toys. 

SHAIKH.  In  India,  a  division  of  the 
mahomedans  who  class  themselves  accordinf 
to  their  Arab  origin,  Ansaria,  Faroki,  Koreeh^ 
Mahaji,  and  Sadiki.  Shaikh  is  Uie  wori 
generally  applied  to  the  principal  teachen 
among  the  Sufi,  and  is  always  used  by  thii 
author  to  describe  them.  Shaikh  ,  amoogit 
the  Arab  tribes,  is  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  bvl 
the  Shaikhs  of  the  small  tribes  are  subordinate 
to  the  greater  shaikhs  of  the  potent  tribes.-* 
Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  Vol,  ii,  p.  413. 

SHAIKH  ABU  ISHAK,  of  Kazerun,wai 
patron  saint  of  the  mariners  in  the  India  and 
China  trade,  who  made  vows  of  offerings  to  hii 
shrine  when  in  trouble  at  sea,  and  agents  were 
employed  at  the  different  ports  to  board  the 
vessels  as  they  entered  and  claim  the  amoonti 
vowed,  which  generally  came  to  large  8nin8> 
Applicants  to  the  shrine  for  charity  also  used 
to  receive  circular  notes  payable  by  parties  who 
had  vowed.  When  the  recipient  of  such  a  note 
met  any  one  owing  an  offering  to  the  shrioe, 
he  received  the  amount  on  presenting  his  bill 
endorsed  with  a  discharge. — Ibn  Batuta,  VoL 
ii,  pp.90,  91  ;  Yule  Cathay,   VoL  i,p.  258. 

SHAIK  MIRZA,chief  of  Fargbana,  father 
of  the  empeix>r  Baber. 

SHAIK  SAFER,  a  Darvesh.  See  Kazzil- 
bash. 

SHAIK-UL-SHAYUKH,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, 154  miles  from  Balrfrlon. 

SHAIK  ASMAN,  an  aqueduct  which  leads 
into  Aden. 

SHAIKWA,  a  town  in  Assam,  335  miles 
from  Calcutta. 

SHAIN,  also  Shain-kanta,  Beng.  Acscia 
suma. 
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SHAEAREANDI. 


SHALAPAPRA. 


SffAINWARI,  see  Affghan. 
SHAIR,  a  river  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
NeHwdda  in   Garrawara  near  Nursingpore. 
SHAIR,  also  Dhourra,  Arab.    Barley. 
SHAIR-ULrJIN,   Arab.     Adiantum  ca- 
jmIIds  veneris,  maiden-hair. 

SHAISTAH  KHA  N.    Daring  the  admi- 
flistntion  of  Shaistah  Khan,   subadar  of  Ben- 
gal, the  English   were   subjected   to  much 
oppression.    He  exacted  «  dutj  of  S^  per 
j   cent.  OD  their  merchandize,  and  his  officers 
I  irbttnrily  extorted    large    sums  from    the 
\  fictors,  till,  in  1685,  It  was  resolved  to  seek 
redress  by  force  of  arms.     The  hostilities  of 
,   tlie  English  exasperated  the  emperor  Aurung- 
zeb,  who  ordered   that  the   English  should 
be  expeHsd  from  his  dominions.     The  Cora- 
ptDj'jJictories  were  seized,  and  their  affairs 
vere  brought  to   the  brink  of  ruin,  when 
oegodatibns  for  peace  were  set  on  foot,  and 
i  reeoDciliation  was  effected.    In   1698  the 
Eogliih  obtained  permission  from  Azeem-oos 
Shah,  grandson  of  Aurungzeb,  and  Governor 
of  Bengal,  to  purchase  the  towns  of  Chutta- 
mttj,  Gorindpore,  and  Calcutta.    The  sun- 
tuirs  not  supposed  to  be  extant. 
.    SHATTAN  KA  JHAR,  Hind.    Alstonia 
•choliris.    R.Br. 
SHA JINA,  Bbkg.    Moringa  pterjgosper- 

SHATR,  Ar.  a  tree  ;  a  genealogical  tree. 
Shijar-nl-Jin,  Erythroxylon  areolatum  ? 

SHAJRAH-MIRIAM,  Arab.  Cyclomen 
cvropeam,  W. 

SHAJRAT-UL-MURR,  Ar.  A  tree  of 
<^nbia,  yielding  myrrh,  supposed  to  be  a 
tpeeifs  of  Balsamadendron. 

SHAJRAT-UL-DAB. 

Akiq,  Ab.  I  Lftroof,  Hiko. 

SHAJR  UL  HTAT,  Ar.  Cupressus  sem- 
penirens,  Wiilde. 

SHaK,  Bxhq.  The  teak  tree,  Tectona 
gmdis. 

SHAK,  Hind.  Pennlsetum  italicum,  also 
Brusica,  jp. 

SHAKAKAL,  Hind.    Slum,  sp. 

SflAKAK-UL  MISRI,  a  medicinal  root. 

SHAKAR,  Hind.  Pkrs.    Sugar. 

SHAKAB  DANA,  Hind.  Colebrookia 
<)p|K»itifolia. 

SHAEABI  or  Shakarn  shora,  Maleal. 
Cneorbita  maxima,  Dueh^i   W.  if  A. 

SHIKARI,  Hind.  A  hunter,  a  sportsman, 
h  the  eentre  of  the  peninsula  of  India  is  a 
kniterraoe  who  style  themselves  Bhowri,  but 
«« known  as  Him  Shakari  and  Him  Pardi. 

SHAKARKAND,  Hind.     Batatas  edulis. 

8HAKABI-SH0BA,  Maleal.  Gucurbita 
•ttimt.  Dim? A. 

8HAKARKANDI,  Hind.  CoutoIvuIus 
peiUpliylhu 


SHAKAR-PITAN,  Hind.  Euphorbia 
royieana. 

SHAKAR  SURKH,  Hind.'  Saccharum 
officinarum,  "red  sugar"  pale  molasses  or 
moist  sugar. 

SHAKAR  TAGHAR,  Hind.  Manna 
from  Galotropis. 

SHAK  ART  ARI  or  Shakarkand,  Hind. 

SHAKAR  UL  ASHAR,  also  Shakar-ut- 
tighal,  manna  from  Galotropis  procera. 

SHAKAS,  see  Inscriptions,  Karli. 

SHAKASI  COPAL  or  Tree  Copal,  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fossil  variety  ; 
it  is  known  in  commerce  as  jackass  copal. 

SHAKA-TUNGA,  Tel.  Cyperns  hexas- 
tachyos.  RoUL 

SHAKA VU,  Can.    Branch  of  a  tree. 

SHAK£I,  Hind.  Thymus  serpyllum, 
Missiessya  hypoleuca. 

SHAKENI,  Sans.  Mulukarang  vare  patte. 

SHAKERA-KOOMATI.  Gucurbita  ci- 
truilus. 

SHAKH,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  branch,  also 
a  horn. 

SHAKH,  Hind.,  of  Kanawar.  Betula  bhoj- 
putra,  Wall. ;  Royle. 

SHAKHA,  Sans.  A  branch,  from  shakh, 
to  overspread. 

SHAKH  CHINARI,  Hind.,  lit,  plane 
tree  branch,  it  is  a  yellow  colour  with  a  sus- 
picion of  black  or  blue. 

SHAKHI,  Hind,     Fraxinus  floribnndus. 

SHAKH-I-AMBAR,  Peks.  Aromatic 
sticks  used  as  pastilles  brought  from  Lhassa. 

SHAKH-I-HIRAN,  Hind.    Stj^'s  horns. 

SHAKPOOL,  Pers.  Cytisus  cajan,  Linn. 
Gajanus  indicus,,  Spreng  ;  fV,  iSf  A. 

SHAKINI,  Sans.  Moolay  keeray. 

SHAKONG— ?  Gypsum. 

SHAEIPA,  Hind.,  of  Chenab  in  Lahoul. 
Juniperus  exoelsa,  J.  arborea,  pencil  cedar. 

SHAKTA,  Sans.,  from  shakti,  energy. 

SHAKTABHISHEKA,  Sans.,  from 
shakta,  a  worshipper  of  the  divine  energy, 
and  abhisheka,  to  anoint. 

SHAKTEKAS,  Hind.  Ribes  leptosta- 
chyum. 

SHAKTI,  see  Sakti,  Shakta,  Bhavani. 

SHAKAK-UL-MISRI,  Hind.  Eryngium 
planum. 

SHAKUL,  Beng.,  Hind.    Gytisus  cajan. 

SHA  L,  Beno.    Saul  tree,  Shorea  robusta. 

SHAL,  see  Kaker,  Shall. 

SHALA,  of  Ravi.  Goriaria  nepalensis,  W. 

SHALAKAT,  Hind.  Myricaria  germanica. 

SHALANGLI,  Hind.    Skimmia  laureola. 

SHALANGLU,  Hind.  Litssea,  ip.  Ma- 
ehelas  odoratissimus. 

SHALANGRI,  Hind.    Daphneoleoides. 

SHALAPAPRA,  Hind.  Hibiscus  muta- 
bilis. 
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SHALL. 


SHALATA,  seo  Chaldeo. 

SHALE,  a  term  applied  to  any  argillace- 
ous deposit  naturally  divisible  into  laminae 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  deposition.  Thus 
there  are  sandy,  calcareous,  purely  argillace- 
ous, and  carbonaceous  shales  ;  there  is  also  a 
black  and  a  brown  bituminous  shale.  Shales 
and  fire  clays,  occur  at  Streepermatoor,  Tripa- 
soor,  Chingleput,  Mettapollium  and  Cudda- 
pah. —  Tomlinsan  ;  Jf,  Exh,  Jur.  Rep. 

SHALEYA,  Sans.  Anethum  sowa,  Roxb. 

SHALGHAM,  Hind.    Brassica  rapa  ;  a 

turnip. 

SHALGHAM  MISRI,  Hind.  Convallaria 

yerticillata. 

SHALl,  Hind.    Pennisetum  italicum. 

SHALI,  Uria.  Bauhinia  vahlii,  leaves  used 
for  rolling  tobacco  in,  as  a  cheroot. 

SHALI,  HiND.,  Singh.  Unhusked  rice, 
paddy. 

SHALI  DAG  GANCH,  Hind.    Rubus 

fruticosus. 

8HALIMAR,  a  garden  near  the  town  of 
Kashmir,  famed  in  Lalla  Rookh.  The  Shali- 
mar  contains  a  building  of  polished  black 
marble  at  the  upper  end  of  a  walled  garden. 
The  term  is  derived,  by  Vigne,  from  Shah- 
ul-imarat,  or  Royal  gardens,  but  it  may  be 
Shahi-mari  royal-house.  Mohnn  Lai  says,  its 
original  name  was  *  Sholah  Mah,'  or  the  flame 
of  the  moon.  The  streams  of  water  running  at 
the  four  comers,  give  an  idea  of  the  Mahtab 
Bagh,  a  palace  of  Delhi.  The  gardens  of 
Shalimar,  made  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
were  begun  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
and  fini^ed  in  the  thirteenth,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  emperor  gave  a  grand  festival  to  his 
court.  These  gardens  were  laid  out  with 
admirable  taste,  and  cost  the  enormous  sum 
of  a  million  sterling.  At  present,  their  appear- 
ance does  not  give  cause  to  suppose  such  an 
immense  sum  has  been  laid  out  upon  them, 
but  great  part  of  the  most  valuable  and  cost- 
ly materials  have  been  carried  away. — Mohun 
LaVs  Travels,  p.  14  ;  Tr.  of  Hind.,  Vol.  ii, 

p.  308. 

SHALIMAR,  28°  41'  ;  77°  9',  in  Hindos- 
tan,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Delhi,  847  feet.— 
Schlaginlwei^s  General  Mypsomeiry  of 
India,  Vol.  ii,  p.  115. 

SHALIMBOBANSO,  Tel.  Extreme 
height  40  feet,  circumference  2^  feet.  Two 
species  of  bamboo  which  abound  in  the  Gan- 
jam  and  Gumsur  forests. — CapL  Macdonald. 

SHALKANTA,  Bino.  Acacia  suma. 

SHALL  is  one  of  the  districts  of  Beluchis- 
tan,  whei*e  snow  lies  for  two  months  of  the 
year.  The  population  consists  of  the  Kassi 
tribe  of  Affghans  who  claim  affinity  with  the 
Safi  dans,  but  in  spring  and  summer  numer- 
ous Brahui  toman  range  over  its  plains.    Its 
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SHALU. 

capital  called    Shall  by   the  Baluch,  by  the 
Affghans  is  called  Quettah,  an  equivalent  for 
Kot  or  fort,  and  the  town  of  Shall  is  often 
called  Quettah,  and  Kot.  It  is  sun'ounded  by  a 
slight  mud  crenated  wall,  and  may  comprise 
three  hundred  houses.     These  lie  at  the  base 
of  a  huge  mound,  on  which  stands  a  citadel. 
The  bazaar  is  tolerably  well  supplied,  and  is  a 
fair  one  for  a  provincial  town,  which  appear 
as  if  newly  planted,  the  trees  being  young. 
There  are  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegraoate, 
the  plum,  the  apple  and  pear  ;  mulberries  and 
apricots  are  plentiful,  as  are  also  melons  in  their 
season.  The   valley    of  Shall  may   be   about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  with  anavei*age  breadth 
of  three  or  four  miles.    It  is  well  supplied  with 
water;  and  besides  good  wheat  aisl  barlej, 
yields  much  locern,  with,  it  is  said,  somi  mad- 
der. The  neighbouring  hills— the  native  region 
of  the  wild  sheep — provide  ample  pasture  for 
very  numerous  flocks  of  the  domestic  animal, 
and  Shall  is  proverbially  celebrated  for  tb« 
excellency    of  its  lambs  ;  many  small  ham- 
lets belonging  to  the  Sherwani  Brahui  are 
towards  the  south.     There  are  likewise  soma 
castles  contiguous  to  the  town,  the  principal 
of  which   is  owned   by  Samandar  Khao,  a 
Durani   nobleman   of  note.     The   valley  of 
Shall    was    originally    held    by    the    Kassi 
Affghans,  who  still  dwell  in  the  town  and  in- 
mediate  vicinity.     Having  passed  under  Bra- 
hui rule,  the  Sherwani  tribe  have   intruded 
themselves  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  val- 
ley ;  and  some  of  the  villages   bordering  on 


it,  and  included  in  the  district,  as  Kuchilak, 
on  the  road  to  Poshing,  and  Berg,  on  the  road 
to  Mastung,  are  wholly  or  chiefly  held  bj 
Khaka. — Masson*s  Journey,  Vol.  i,  pp.  328- 
333. 

SHALLOT. 

Allium  ascalonicum,    L.  \  Gnndhund,  Hind. 

Shallots  are  the  mildest  of  the  onion  tribe, 
seed  seldom  ;  propagated  by  the  young  bulbs 
like  the  chive  ;  used  in  sauces,  salads,  Ac-^ 
Riddell  ;  Jfiffrey, 

•  SHALMULl,  Bkng.,  Hind.,  Sa»8.  The 
roots  of  Bombax  heptaphyllum,  supposed 
by  natives  of  India  to  have  great  power  in  pre* 
venting  the  access  of  old  age,  if  taken  dailj» 
and  no  acid  swaHowed. — FowelVs  Hand-hook, 
Vol.  i,  p.  333. 

SHALOOKj  Bbus.,  Hind.  Nymphoci 
pubescens. 

SH  ALP  A  NEE,  Beng.  Hedysamm  §»»• 
geticum,  oval  leaved  hedysarum. 

SHALPQRNI,  Hind.  Deamodium  tiliu- 
folium. 

SHAL-SHAIN-BABULA,  Botg,  Aca- 
cia tomentosa. 

SHALU  of  Chenab,  Coriaria  n6pRteD8L«,)r*« 
also  Pennisetum  italicum. 
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SHAMAL. 


SHAMAN. 


SHALWI,  UiNi>.    Hedjchium   spicatum. 
SHAM,  also  Sam,  a  tile  of  Krishna. 
SHAM,  ID  the  East,  the  name  of  Damascus. 
SeeRanada. 
SHAM  A,  a  name  of  Krishna. 

SHAMA,  Hind.  The  Cercotrichas  mac- 
roarus,  not  unfrequeutly  de»igDated  the  In- 
ditD  KisrhtiDsrale.  It  is  common  to  India 
aod  the  Malay  countries  and  is  undoubtedly 
their  finest  sou g-bird  ;  there  is  a  second  spe- 
cies (C.  luzoniensis)  in  the  Philippines,  and  n 
!  third  (C.  erythropterus)  in  Africa.  The  es- 
teemed Indian  soii^ter  is  le  Merle  tricolor  de 
loDgoe  queue  of  Levaillant.  The  Orocetes 
ciDciochyiiclui  is  termed  Shaina  in  the  Madras 
Presidency. —  Oiseaux  cT  Afrique^  pi,  114. 
See  BuR)ul. 

SIIAMA,  BsNG.  Purple  panic  grass,  also 
OpIidineQus  coloiiu^^,  also  Pauicum  frumeuta- 
ceum,  wheat-like  panic  grass  or  millet. 

SHAMAKAy  Satis.,  also  Sliamakh,  Duk. 
Pasicum  miiiuceuai.  This  is  the  grain  which 
ii  N.  W.  India  is  used,  in  the  kharif  crops,  as 
tt  (Bering  to  the  lares  or  household  gods, 
ill  the  Arwuu  ceremony.  In  the  rubbee 
eropti,  barley  is  the  grain  us^ed  in  the  Ar- 
won,  as  it  is  called  in  liohilcuud  and  the 
CpperDoiib,  but  it  is  also  called  Nuwan  from 
iiaia,Den%ami  corn,  when  the  arwun  is  brought 
kome,  the  grain  is  taken  out  of  the  ear,  mixed 
■p  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  every  member 
of  the  family  tastes  it  seven  times  ;  the  season 
ii  one  of  festivity.  ''  Phoola-phoola  kyun 
phire  ?  G*hur  arwan  ay  a" — Why  walk  you 
M  gladly  ?  The  arwan  has  been  brought 
home.  The  Dit'hwun  is  a  similar  ceremony, 
wheo  cutting  the  sugar-cane,  part  of  it  is 
hnMght  home  and  spread  before  the  saligram, 
and  the  officiating  brahmin  declares  the  for- 
tunate moment  for  beginning  operations,  the 
cQttiDg  is  commenced.  The  whole  village  is 
aficene  of  hilarity  ;  and  dancing  and  singing 
«re  the  order  of  the  day  :  — 

Etccrerem  elamore  Yocent  in  tccta  ;  neqne  ante 
Falcein  raaturit  quisqaani  tupponat  ariiitis, 
Qoam  Cercri  torta  redimitus  tcmpora  quercu 
l)et  molus  incomposiloSy  ct  carmina  dicat. 

What  the  ceremony  of  Dit'hwun  is  to  the 
su^r-cane,  that  of  Arwun  is  to  the  ShaniakUi 
aod  barley  grain. — EIL  Supp.  Gloss,,  Georg,, 
ii)  350.     See  Arwuu,  Jooree,  Dogur. 

SUAM  BAR,  also  dud  shambar^  Desmodium 
itilixfolium. 

SHAHZADI  KHANUM  was  the  name 
of  Akber^s  eldest  daughter  and  sister  of 
Jahangir.— Cai.  Review,  Jan.  1871. 

SHAM  ALy  Arab.  Literally  the  North,  but 
i&  Aden,  a  name  given  to  the  hot  sandy  north 
ivinds  which  occur  there  between  the  months 
^  April  and  September.    It  is  extremely  op- 


preBsive,  and  Vanden  Broeck,  who  visited 
Aden  in  1614,  described  one  vividly. 

SHAMANy  a  Tunguzian  word,  meaning 
exerciser  of  sph'ita.'  Shaman  is  supposed  by 
Bunsen  to  be  a  coiTuption  of  Sramana,  a 
term  applied  to  Buddha  and  to  buddhist  piiests 
in  general.  Shamanism  found  its  way  from 
India  to  Siberia  via  Tibet,  China  and  Mon- 
golia. Rules  on  the  formation  of  magic  figures, 
on  the  ti*eatmeut  of  diseases  by  charms,  on  the 
worahip  of  evil  spirits,  on  the  acquisition  of 
supernatural  powers,  on  charms,  incantations 
and  otlier  branches  of  Shaman  witchcraft, 
are  found  in  the  Sti'angyour  or  Tanjur,  the 
second  (lart  of  the  Tibetan  canon.  Shaman- 
ism means  a  deificatiou  of  the  powers  of 
natui*e  and  a  spirit-worship.  According  to 
Dr.  Latham,  Saman  is  the  name  given  by 
the  Turk  population  of  the  Lena,  called  the 
Yakuts,  to  their  highest  divinity.  Shaman 
or  Shamanism,  are  terms  which  seem  to  have 
originated  in  India,  for  Megnstheues  in  b.c.295, 
in  his  embassy  from  Seleucus  to  Sandracottus 
(Chaudragupta),  divided  the  philosophers  of 
that  country  into  the  Brachman  and  the 
Sarman,  Sraman  or  Saman.  Of  these  latter, 
the  most  famous  were  such  as  lived  a  life  of 
asceticism  in  the  woods,  clothed  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  feeding  upon  seeds  and  fruits. 
The  modern  Shaman,  however,  affects  a 
peculiar  intimacy  with  the  divinities  of  the 
stream,  cave  and  forest,  and  acts  as  a  medium 
between  them  and  their  believera.  He 
fashions  rude  images  of  what  he  calls  deities, 
and  in  his  exorcisms  he  works  himself  into  a 
strange  mixture  of  trance  and  epilepsy. 
Shamanism  exists  undisguised  amongst  the 
Shanar  of  Ceylon — among  many  of  the  less 
civilized  races  of  India  and  mixed  with 
hiuduism,  in  almost  every  village.  It  is 
found  amougst  the  races  of  Scytliic  or  Tartar 
origin,  who  occupied  India  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Arian  hindoos.  But  even 
to  the  present  day  branches  of  the  Tamil  race 
in  the  extreme  south  of  India  continue  to 
practise  fetich  and  shaman  rites.  Shamanism, 
amongst  the  Turanians  was  evinced  by 
exstatic  excitement.  In  shamanism,  the 
superior  deities  are  far  more  powerful  than 
man,  and  of  a  different  nature.  Their 
place  of  abode  also  is  far  away,  and  accessible 
only  to  Shamans.  As  totemism  overlies 
fetichism  so  does  shamanism  overlie  totemism. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  name  used  in 
Siberia,  where  the  shamans  work  themselves 
up  into  a  fury,  supposing  or  pretending  that 
in  this  condition  they  are  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  in  whoso  uame  tliey  speak,  ond  through 
whose  inspiration  they  are  enabled  to  answer 
questions  and  to  foretell  the  future.  Colonel 
Daltou  states  that '  the  pngauism  of  the  Ho 
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and  Moondah  in  all  essential  featares  is 
shamauistie.  Speaking  of  the  Singe  Dyaks, 
Sir  James  Brooke  says,  religion  they  have 
none  ;  and  although  they  know  the  name  for 
a  god,  which  is  probably  taken  fix>m  the 
hindoos,  *  they  have  no  priests,  no  idols,  say 
no  prayers,  offer  no  offerings."  The  Kol  of 
Central  India  worship  the  sun,  '  material  idol- 
worship  they  have  none.'  In  China  it  is 
observable  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
canonical  books,  the  least  footstep  of  idola- 
trous worship  till  the  image  of  Fo  was  brought 
into  China,  several  ages  after  Confuciu9. 

From  Sloudenka  to  Koultouk  the  distance  is 
only  twenty  miles,  but  a  part  of  this  station  is 
very  bad,  till  the  road  descends  to  the  shore  of 
the  Baikal  which  it  reaches  near  a  mass  of 
rocks  named  Shaman  Kamen.  Foi*merly  the 
religious  fanatics  executed  their  criminals  here. 
Their  religion  and  its  ceremonies  are  founded 
on  sorcery ;  they  believe  in  good  and  evil 
spirits,  and  sacrifice  parts  of  the  maral  to 
their  god,  whom  they  name  Bour-khan. 
They  give  themselves  little  trouble  about  the 
good  spirit,  but  for  the  evil  one  they  have  a 
great  reverence.  They  believe  him  an  in- 
habitant of  our  earth,  that  he  has  his  abode 
in  dense  forests  and  rugged  mountains,  and 
that  he  is  ever  active  in  the  midst  of  terrific 
storms.  They  also  think  that  he  has  the 
power  to  transform  man  into  whatever  shape 
he  pleases. '  With  the  shamans,  the  priest- 
hood is  hereditary  ;  it  is  a  rare  instance  that 
a  stranger  is  admitted  into  it.  A  few  miles 
further  and  the  Baikal  is  seen  spreading  out 
like  a  sea,  and  its  rolling  waves  are  heard 
lashing  the  rocky  shores.  The  Shaman-Ka- 
men  is  more  distinctly  seen.  It  is  held 
sacred  by  all  of  the  shaman  creed,  and 
they  never  pass  it  without  offering  up  their 
devotions.  Rude  figures  have  been  sculp- 
tured upon  its  surface,  and  formerly  both 
men,  women  and  children  have  been  offered 
upon  its  summits,  or  hurled  into  the  flood. 
On  this  coast  there  are  several  hot  mineral 
springs,  that  of  Tourkinsk  is  the  most  ac- 
cessible, and  has  become  the  Buxton  of 
0rie9tal  Siberia.  Many  families  from  Irkoutsk 
spend  part  of  their  summer  here,  and  people 
go  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  take  a  dip 
in  its  waters.  Between  this  place  and  the  Ourt 
Bargouzine  there  are  other  springs,  in  which 
the  gushing  fluid  scalds  the  hand  if  placed  in  it. 
Bargouzine  is  famed  for  its  sables,  no  skins 
have  yet  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  world 
equal  to  them.  The  fur  is  of  a  deep  jet-black, 
with  the  points  of  the  haire  tipped  with  white, 
and  this  constitutes  their  peculiar  beauty.  For 
a  single  skin  the  hunter  demanded  the  sum  of 
eighteen  pounds.  The  Argoun  river  is  cele- 
brated throughout  Siberia  for  its  carp,  which 
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are  carried  in  the  winter  several  thousand 
miles  when  they  are  produced  at  the  tables 
of  the  wealthy  as  a  great  delicacy. 

The  government  have  a  glass  manufactory, 
and  a  very  large  tan-yard  at  Shilkinskoi. 
The  leather  made  here  has  a  great  reputation 
among  all  the  tribes  beyond  the  Ai^oun  and 
in  Mongolia.  It  is  famed  even  among  the 
Russians  in  Siberia.  Mineral  springs  are 
frequently  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shilka,and  some  are  rasorted  to  by  the  natives. 
Some  geographers  say  that  the  Onon  must  be 
considered  the  source  of  the  Amoor,  whkh, 
when  united  with  Ingoda,  forms  the  Shilka. 
But  the  Kerouln  seems  to  be  the  parent  to  this 
great  river  of  Asia.  The  religion  of  the  Man- 
yarg  is  shaman isim.  They  are  exeeedinglj 
supers! tious,  and  the  priests  possess  great 
power  over  them,  influencing  all  tlieir  actions 
even  in  their  domestic  and  family  intercourse. 
The  Manjourians  claim  the  Soungaria  as 
parent  to  the  Amoor,  and  say  that  that  part 
of  the  river  above  its  mouths  is  only  aa 
affluent. — The  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,  pp. 
372,  382,  389,  390,  408,  411,  416,  437,  444, 
450  ;  Latham  ;  Lubbock*8  Origin  of  Civile 
pp.  1 1 9, 222, 226, 227  ;  Ravensiein's  Rusnam 
on  the  Amoor,  pp.  364,  384,  392,  464.  See 
Krishna,  Kurilians,  Pariah,  Shanar. 

SHAM-NATH,  a  name  of  Krishna. 

SHAMANTI  PUVVA,  Tkl,    Camomile. 

SHAMBABLU,  Hind.     Vitex  trifolia. 

SHAMBHU,  see  Inscriptions. 

SHAMDULUN,  Bbng.  Elephantopos 
scaber,  Linn, 

SHAMEULA,  Mahr.  Eriodendron  an- 
fractuosnm. 

SHAMEEANA,  Hind.     A  canopy. 

SHAM  GADHAL,  Hind.     Bat. 

SHAMGURH,  a  town  on  the  AravuUi 
range.  The  extreme  breadth  of  Marwar  lies 
between  two  points  in  the  parallel  of  the 
capital,  viz.,  Girap,  west,  and  Shamgurb,  oa 
the  Aravalli  range,  east.  This  line  measures 
two  hundred  and  seventy  Bntish  miles.  The 
greatest  length,  from  the  Sirohi  frontier  to 
the  northern  boundary,  is  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  From  the  remote  angle, 
N.  N.  E.,  in  the  Deedwanoh  district  to  the 
extremity  of  Sanchore,  S.  W.,  the  diagonal 
measurement  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  limits  of  Marwar  are,  however,  verf 
iiTcgular,  and  present  many  salient  angles 
and  abutments  into  other  states.  The  most 
marked  feature  that  divei'sifies  the  face  of 
Maroo,  is  the  river  Looni,  which,  rising  on 
her  eastern  frontier  at  Poshkur,  and  par- 
suing  a  westerly  courae,  nearly  » bisects  the 
country,  and  forms  the  boundary  betweea 
the  fertile  and  sterile  lands  of  Maroo.  Bat 
although  the  tracts  south  of  this  stream,  be* 
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twca  ifc  ind  the  Aravalli,  are  by   far  the 
richest  port  of  Marwar,  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  deseribe  all  the  northern  part  as  sterile. 
An  ideal  line,  passing  through  Nagore  and 
Jodporeto  Bhalotra,  will  mark  the  just  dis- 
tiactioiL    South  of  this  line  will  He  the  dis- 
tricts of  Deedwanoh,  Nagore,  Mairta,  Jod- 
)X)or,FkUi,  Sojut,  God  war,   Sewauoh,  Jha- 
kre,  Beeomahal  and  Sanchore,  most  of  which 
are  fertile  and  populous  ;  and  we  maj  assign 
a  popalatiou  of  eighty  souls  to  the  square 
mile.   The  space  north  of  this  line   is  of  a 
Tery  different  character,  but  this  requii^s  u 
sab-diTisioD  ;   for  while  the  north-east  por- 
tion, which  includes  a  portion  of  Nagore,  the 
large  towns  of  Filodi,  Pokurn,  &c.,  may  be 
ctlcolated  at  thirty,  the  remaining  space  to 
the  soQtb-west,  as  Godadeo-ka-thul  or  desert 
of  Goga,  Sheo,  Barmair,  Kotra  and  Chotun, 
can  scarcely  be  allowed  ten«     In  round  num- 
bers, the   population    of   Marwar   may    be 
estimated    at    two    millions    of  sodls.      Of 
this  amount,  the  Jit  constitute  five-eighths, 
the  Rajputs  two-eighths,    while  the  remaiu- 
io^  classes,  sacerdotal,  commercial,  and   ser- 
vile, make  up  the  integral  number.     If  this 
aiailation  be  near  the  truth,  the  Rajputs, 
Beo,  women  and  children,  will  amount  to  five 
hundred  thousand  souls,  which  would  admit 
of  fifty  thousand   men   capable  of  bearing 
mns,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  Jit 
or  Jat  are  the  industrious  class.     The  Rah- 
tore  character,  stands  deservedly  high  in  the 
Kale  of  the  *-  thirty-six  tribes,"  and  although 
debased  by    the  use  of  opium,  the  Rahtore 
is  yet  Doble  and  requires  only  some  exciting 
caose  to  show  that  the  spirit,  which  set  at 
defiance  the  resources  of  the  empire  in  the 
]^ith  of  its  prosperity,  is  dormant  only,  not 
extinct.    The  Rahtore  cavaliy  was  the  best 
in  Lidia.    At  one  time,  there  were  several 
horse-fairs,  especially  those  of  Bhalotra  and 
Poshkor,   where  the    horses   of  Cutcli  and 
Cattiawar,  the  jungle,  and    Mooltan,    were 
^ght  in  great  numbers.     Valuable  horses 
were  also  bred  on  the  western  frontier,  on 
the  Looni,  those  of  Ravdurro  being  in  high 
tttimation.    Of  soil  in  Marwar,  viz.,  Baikal 
Chikni,  Peela  and  Snffed,  the  first  pervades 
^e  greater  part  of  the  country,  being  a  light 
Mod,  having  little  or  no  earthy  admixture, 
>Bdoaly  fit  to  produce  bnjra  (^millet),  moong, 
noth   (pulse),    til    (sesamum),   melons  and 
jowar.    Chikni  or  (fat),  a  black  earth,  per- 
^des  the   district  of  Deedwanoh,   Mairta, 
PalU,  and    several   of   the   feudal  lands  in 
Godwar.— Jbift  Rajcuthan,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  162, 
163, 164. 

SHAMIULA.,  Mahb.     Eriodendron    an- 
feMtoosnm  DC,  W.^A.^  ^.  Ic. 
SRAMIB,  Heb.    Corundum. 
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SHAMS. 

SH  AMI-KA-BI J,  Hind.    Seeds  of  CI  i to- 
rea  ternatea. 

SHAMI,  Hind.     Emblica  officinalis. 

SHAMLAH,    Hind.  Simla. 

SHAMLOO,     TuKK.     The  Shamloo,    or 
"  Sons  of  Syria,"  are  one  of  the  most  numer- 
ous of  all  the  Turkish  tribes  in  Persia.   The 
Karagoozooloo,   tlie    Baharloo,   and    several 
other   tribes   in   Persia,   are  branches  of  the 
Shamloo,  who  were  brought  into  Persia  from 
Syria  by  Timur.     Ismail  took  full  advantage 
orthe  enthusiasm  of  his  disciples,  to  cherish 
feelings  so  essential  for  the  political  greatness 
of  the  empire  he  governed.  The  seven  Turk- 
ish tribes,  who  had  been  the  chief  promoters 
of  his  glory  and  success,  were  distinguished 
by  a  particular  dress  :  they  wore  a  red  cap, 
from  which  they  received  the  Turkish  name 
of  Kuzel-bash,  or    "  golden  heatls,"    which 
has  descended  to  th<5ir  posterity.  The  swords 
of  these  tribes  were  consecrated    by  these 
distinctions,   to  the  defence  of  the  shiah  re- 
'  ligion  ;   and  a  sense  of  that  obligation  has 
:  survived    the    existence    of    the   family  by 
I  whom  it  was  first  created.     The  names  of 
these  tribes  were  the  Oostajaloo,  the  Shamloo, 
the  Nikalloo,   the  Baharloo,  the  Zulkudder, 
the  Kujur,  and  the  AfFshar.     Each  of  these 
had  seven   subordinate  tribes   under  them  ; 
but  this  probably  refers  not  to  the  eel,   or 
tribes,but  to  subordinate  teerah,  or  branches. ^-> 
Malcolm^s  History  of  FersiOy  Vol.  i,  pp,  390, 
391,  602,  d03.     See  Kajar,  Kazzilbash. 

SHAMMAR,  the  24th  king  of  Hamyar, 
extended  his 'conquests  to  Mosul.  He  de- 
feated the  Tartars  at  Azerbijan,  subsequent- 
ly he  subdued  Khorasan,  passed  into  Balk 
and  Sogd,  which  he  re-built  and  called  Sham- 
mai^kand,  t.  e.,  Shamar  destroyed  it.  He 
passed  into  Tibet,  in  one  of  the  deserts  of 
which  he  with  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
thirst.  This  expedition  is  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Gushtasp,  as  also  in  that  of  Bahmau 
of  Persia.  See  Bhot,  Samarcand. 
SHAMMY,  or  Chamois  leather. 

Chftinois,  Fr.  I  Camoscio,  IT. 

Shamischlederf  Gsr.  |  Sumichanuif  Koshi,  Bus. 

— McCulloch^s  Com.  Dicy  p.  1018.  See 
Chamois  leather. 

SHAMOR,  Hind.    Zizyphus  vulgaris. 

SHAMPOO,  to  press  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  by  the  hand.  The  most  common 
mode  of  shampooing  is  to  knead,  as  it  were, 
the  body  all  over ;  squeezing  and  stretching 
the  joints  at  the  same  time.  There  ai*e,  how- 
ever, many  other  ways  of  its  being  done.  A 
writer  says,  a  man  lay  down  and  three  or  four 
people  came  and  patted  every  part  of  him 
(not  even  missing  his  face)  until  he  went 
to  sleep. 

SHAMS,  Ar.    The  sun. 
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SHAMS  HAD,  Hind.  Myrsiue  afiicaiia, 
also,  Buxus  iiepalensicj,  aud  Buxus  semper- 
virens,  wild  box. 

SHAMS  HER  BAHADOOR,  see  Mah- 
ratta  Government. 

SHAMS-I-TABRIZ,  a  great  Sufi  pliilo- 
aopher.  He  is  said  to  have  resided  iu  Multau 
and  fabled  once  to  have  drawn  the  suu  from 
the  heavens  to  cook  his  food. 


Shan  are  called  Kabu  in  tiie  Munipuriao 
lauguac^e.  Those  re.siding  in  Burmah  are 
generally  smaller  than  the  Burmese,  from 
whom  they  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
black  jackets  of  glazed  calico  aud  short  blue 
breeches.  The  Shau  country  is  the  Laos  of 
geographers.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  intrud- 
ing aud  partially  iuterspreadShauor  Lau  tribes, 
the  Burmans  march  on  the  nortli  with  iiule 


SHAMUKEI,  Hind.  Taraxacum  officiuale.    tribes  of  their  own  family,  collectively  temied 
SHAMUKHA,  Hind.  Panicum  antidotale.    Singpho  (properly  Sing  Phol)  who  occupy  the 
SHAN,  Hind.,  of  Jhelum.     Hibiscus  ctA- 
nabinus,  Linn,,  Rojcb.,  W,  »'  A. 

SHAN,  Hind.,  of  Kanawar,  Salix,  sp. 


upper  Irawadi.  On  the  extreme  north  the  Vuk- 
guistic  boundariesof  the  Siugphoareunkuown. 
It  is  possible  that  they  march  with  the 
SHAN.  The  Shau,  or  Tai  as  they  call  I  Kham  pa  or  ruder  Tibetans  of  the  S.  E.,uule63 
themselves,  are  th«  most  extensively  diffused  I  the  snowy  mountains  which  tliere  foi-m  the 
and  probably  the  most  numerous  of  the  ludo- 1  water-shed  between  the  Irawadi  and  the 
Chinese  races.  Lapping  the  Burmese  round,  I  Tsang-po,  cut  them  off,  as  is  more  probabie, 
from  north-west  by  north  aud  east  to  south-  from  all  intercourse  with  their  northern 
west,  from  Assam  and  the  Brahmaputra  to  neighbours.  The  Shan  or  Tai,  tha  powerful 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  they  are  found  from  the  Siamese,  on  the  extreme  south -cast,  arc  tlie 
borders  of  Munuipur  to  the  heart  of  Yu nan  youngest,  but  the  most  powerful,  member  of 
and  from  the  valley  of  Assam  to  Bankok  and  the  Shan  family  :  aud  excepting  the  Siamese, 
Kamboja ;  everywhere  buddhist ;  every  where    the  whole  Tai    race  are  now    tributary  to 


to  some  extentcivilised,andeverywhere  speak- 
ing the  same  language  with  little  variation. 
Their  traditions  as  also  those  of  Siam,  speak  of 
a  great  kingdom  held  by  this  race  in  tlie  north 


surrounding  nations.  They  trace  tlieir  origin 
to  an  offshoot  from  the  Laos  \Yhom  they 
fonnerly  denominated  Great  Tai,  while  ihey 
called  themselves  Little   Tai.      Tliey   were 


of  the  present  Burmese  empire,  but  the  race    originally  tributary   to  Cambodia,  but  became 


is  now  split  into  a  great  number  of  uncon- 
nected principalities,  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
is  now  perhaps  the  ouly  independent  Sban 
state  in  existence  ;  all  the  others  are  subject 
or  tributary  to  Ava,  China,  Cociiin-Chiua  or 
Siam.  hi  lat.  24|°  to  2o|  north-east  of 
the  Kakhyen,  the  Shau  tribe  occupy  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nam  Kathe  or  Muunipoor 
river  between  the  23rd  and  24th  degree  of 
north  latitude  south  of  the  Katlie,  or  Moi  tai 
tribe  and  west  of  the  Kubo  valley  ;  also, 
near  Bamo  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi 
with  the  Kakhyen  on  the  north  and  on  the 
east,  mixed  up  with  the  Pwo  and  with  the 
Kadoo  on  the  south.  Shan  states  are  exCen- 
sive  at  the  forks  of  the  rivers  which  in  lat. 
18°  north  foim  the  sources  of  the  Menam 
river,  and  in  lat.  15  north  and  between  long. 
99  and  lOOE.,  they  dwell  in  the  mountains 
on  which  grow  the  sappan  wood  forests.  The 
Shan  who  are  a  Siamese  or  T*hay  people,  are 
tributary  to  the  Burmese  empire,  consist  of 
twelve  petty  states,  the  chiefs  of  which  called 
Tsawbwa,  are  hereditary,  holding  from  Anla- 
rapura.  Of  thie  twelve  states,  seven  are  on 
the  west  aud  five  on  the  east  of  the  Salwen. 
Mobye  and  Mohmo,  the  states  nearest  to  the 
Red  Karen,  pay  tribute  to  them.  The  other 
states  are  named  Nyung-yu-we,  Myelat,  Mone, 
Legya,  Theinne  Mormeit  and  Thung-baiu, 
Kaingma-Maing-maing,  Maingleug-gye,  Ki- 
ang-huDg,  Kiang-tung  and  Kiang-khen.  The 
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independent  iu  a.d.  1350. 

The  A  horn,  on  the  extreme  north-west., 
came  into  Assam  about  the  begin uiug  of  tlie 
J  2th  century,  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Siamese  weut  south. 

Before  the  13th  centurv,  the  Tai  form- 
ed  a  compact  body  on  the  east  aud  per- 
haps north  of  Burmah,  pi'obably  pi-essed 
on  by  the  Moghuls  in  China,  Kablai  KIiad 
having  fixed  himself  in  Assam  iu  the  line  of 
the  first  Ahom  chief. 

The  exact  position  of  the  Great  Tai,  tbe 
Laos  of  geographers,  is  unknown. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Irawaddi,  the  Sban 
are  intermixed  with  the  Tibeto-Burmau 
tribes  amongst  whom  they  have  intruded, 
but  in  large  portions  of  it,  they  are  the  priaci- 
pai  population  and  in  the  N.  K.  corner  of 
the  empire,  the  Khamti  may  be  considered  as 
independent.  It  is  probable  that  the  Siamese, 
with  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Me-nam  and 
of  the  Mekong,  are  directly  connected  with 
those  of  Yuu-nan  and  are  not  offshoots  from 
the  colony  of  Muang-gaung.  The  Siamese  bare 
advanced  more  than  half  way  down  the  Malaj 
peninsula,  and  but  for  tlie  check  given  to  them 
towards  the  close  of  last  century,  by  the 
establishment  of  Pinang,  as  a  Ih'itish  settle- 
mvnt,  their  sway  would  now  have  embi:aoed 
Perah,  and  probably  have  extended  to  the 
confines  of  Malacca.  The  northern  clans  al- 
most everywhere  retain  their  independence, 
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iltiwogh  owning  a  nominal  allegiance,  and  in 
Mfloe  iQ.«taiice8  paying  tribute  to  Burmah,  to 
Ciiiid,  or  to  8iym,  those  on  the  frontiers  of 
rao-oan  propitiating  both  the  Gohleu  Foot 
tiiil  the  8on  of  Heaven,  by  an  acknowlettg- 
nientof  feulty,  and  some  seuding  a  triennial 
offeriDg  to  the  latter. 

Oq  the  south-east  of  Assam  are  numerous 
Sbfto  tribes,  many  of  them  subject  to  the  Bur- 
mese. These  belong  to  the  Siamese  or  Thay 
group  who  are  composed  of  the  Siamese  pro- 
per, the  Khamti,  the  Laos  and  the  Shan  who 
nch  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own,  none  of 
which  are  like  the  Burmese. 

Shan  and  Shy  an  calling  themselves  Thi  or 
Thai,  occapy  great  part  of  Laos  and  Siam 
and  bordering  districts  of  Burmah.  In  per- 
sonal appearance,  customs  and  languages  the 
Shan  aod  Karen  are  but  offshoots  of  the  same 
stoeL  The  Laos,  the  Shan  and  the  people 
called  Ahom  were  originally  the  same  and  once 
held  Assam  and  Bhotan  under  their  dominion. 

TheShanrace  thns  swarm  in  countless  tribes 
over  the  countries  stretching  from  the  val- 
lies  between  China  and  Tibet  on  the  north, 
to  the  Golf  of  Siam  in  the  south,  and  if 
mited, would  form  the  most  formidable  state  in 
BBtem  Asia.  They  occupy  ail'  the  territo- 
nes  between  the  Irawadi  and  the  mountains  of 
Aoam.  At  Bhamo,  to  the  north,  east,  and 
ionth-east  of  which  they  are  numerous,  the 
Itogoage  of  the  Shan  con^esponds  with  that 
of  the  Siamese.  Their  habits,  mode  of  living, 
enUivaiion  of  the  ground,  coiTespond  with 
^IwMe  of  the  Khyeng  and  Karen. 

Thai  is  the  native  name  of  the  Siamese  and 
^eir  chief  division  are  Laos,  Shan,  Shyan, 
Ahom  and  Khamti.  Their  general  com- 
plexion is  light-brown,  their  hair  black  and 
•l>ondant,  nose  not  flattened.  The  name  of 
Ae  original  conquerors,  their  alphabet  and 
language  was  Ahom,  and  Ahom  or  £hom 
^M  the  designation  of  the  races  mixed  with 
the  royalty  of  AiTacan  and  opposed  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  king  of  Ava  at  a  veiy  early 
period  of  Burmese  histoiy. 

I^e  Siamese  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
'onarkable  mod  ilication  of  theB  urmah-  Chinese 
"^i  with  a  peculiar  tendency  to  elongation 
jadTcrticality.  They  have  large  straight  faces, 
W  occiputs,  lownesa  of  the  haiiy  scalp,  com- 
P^tively  small  and  firm  mouth,  hard  staring 
^e  and  a  giuve  expression.  Siamese  appears 
Jy  ^w  the  most  widely-spoken  language  of 
Utn-India.  It  was  at  one  time  the  lingua 
'fucaof  Kidah,  almost  as  much  as  the  Malay, 
*^  even  that  wandering  negro  tribe,  the 
SiQUfig,  spoke  it  in  some  places.  It  was 
*«>  current  in  Asam  and  Yun-nan  at  the 
^ite  extremitiea  of  Ultra-India.    Cambo- 
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dia,  Laos  of  the  Lu   country,   Luang,  Fhra 
Bung  and  Nan  are  tributary  to  Siam. 

Tlie  Shan  tribes  as  will  have  been  seen, are 
widely  distributed,  from  lat.  25^^  N.  to  the 
gulf  of  Siam,  in  lat.  13^  N.  in  the  vallies  of 
the  Muunipoor  river,  the  Kyendwen  river, 
the  Irawadi,  the  Salwyn  and  the  tributaries 
of  the  Meuam.  Furthest  north  the  tribe  occu- 
pies for  about  60  miles  on  the  left  bank  by 
the  Nnmtomai  or  Kyendwen  river  from  lat. 
24^  N.  About  the  fourteenth  century  of 
the  christian  era,  tlje  Lau  were  a  powerful 
and  conquering  people  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  where  their 
capital  was  atMo->'gaung  (Muaug-gaung  or 
Mung  Khong)  and  whence,  in  ▲.  d.  1224, 
they  sent  an  expedition  which  subjugated 
Asam  and  established  Ahom  rule.  Their 
native  countiy  was  a  portion  of  the  basins 
of  the  Mekong  and  the  Menam,  including 
Yun-nan.  About  the  same  time,  they  took 
possession  of  a  higher  portion  of  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Mill,  where  their  chief  seat  was 
at  Khamti,  whence  the  name  by  which  this 
branch  is  still  known.  At  present^  the  Lau, 
under  the  names  of  Shan  and  Khamti,  are 
found  in  Upper  Assam,  and  scattered  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  basin 
of  the  Irawadi,  near  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Khyen-dwen  with  the  principal  stream. 
Sporadic  villages  are  even  found  in  Arakan, 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  Lau,  on  the  borders 
of  China,  differ  little  from  the  Chinese  of  Yun- 
nan, and  their  stock  was  probably  the  same. 
Where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  old  races 
they  have  considerably  altered.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  Menam,  their  height  is  about  I  ^ 
inches  less  than  the  average  .Chinese,  but 
the  average  stature  of  the  French  is  the  same> 
viz.,  5  feet  3  inches 

The  La)i  or  Shan  race  speak  a  language 
which  was  primarily  east  Himalaic,  like  Mon, 
Kambojan,  Anam  and  Pa-long.  Like  ihem^ 
it  was  carried  at  some  remote  period,  into  the 
Brahmaputra  Gangetic  province,  and  re«^ 
ceived  some  Dra vidian  roots.  Subsequently 
it  sliared  in  the  great  eastern  movement  of 
Himalaic  dialects  from  the  basin  of  the  Ganges 
into  that  of  the  Irawaddi,  where  it  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  some  of  the  intrusive 
west  Himalaic  or  Tibeto-Burman  dialects.  It 
was  then  pressed  further  into  the  east,  into 
the  basin  of  the  upper  Mekhong  and  Tong- 
king,  and  became  the  language  of  Yunnan. 
During  the  Han  dynasty,  Chinese  colonies 
began  to  occupy  the  Galleys  of  Yunnan,  and 
from  that  time  Lau  was  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Chinese  and  began  to  receive  the 
modified  form  it  possessed  when  the  pressure 
of  that  great  race  on  the  older  tribes  of  Yun- 
nan caused  the  Lau  to  swarm  to  the  west- 
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ward  and  soothwaed.     When  they  re-entered  '  made  to  correspond  with  the  cardinal  point 


the  basin  of  the  Irawaddi,  they  had  acquired 
from  their  partially  Chinese  civillTiatiou,  a 
superiority  over  the  Tiboto-Burmau  tribes  of 
northern  Ultra-India,  which  made  the  Lau 
clans  predominant  along  the  central  belt  of 
Ultra-Iodia  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  mouth 
of  theMenam. —  Vutei  Jour,  of  Roy  at  Geog. 
Soc,  VoLxxYUy  1857  ;  Dr,  Mason^  Tenas- 
serim  ;  Latham* s  Descriptive  Ethnology ^ 
pp.  157-257.     See  Laos,  India,  Karen,  Siam. 

SHANAL,  or   Shanapam,  Tam.  Shanamu, 
Tkl.     Crotalaria  juncea,  Linn, 

SHANAR,  or  Sanan,  a  race  in  the  south 
of  India,  about  Tinneveily  and  Travancore, 
who  are  toddy-dmwers.  They  are  a  dark- 
skinned  race,  with  low  foreheads,  sunlcen 
eyes  and  prominent  cheek  bones,  timid  and 
superstitious.  They  occupy,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  the  districts  of  Madura  and 
Tinneveily,  and  are  not  so  good-looking 
as  the  Maravar.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cald- 
well has  so  well  described  the  extravagant 
devil  or  demon- worship  of  the  Shanar 
race  in  the  south  of  India,  that  it  may  here 
well  find  a  place  in  illustration  of  the  varie- 
ties of  forms  in  which  what  is  supposed  in 
Europe  to  be  called  hinduism  appears.  Every 
hlndoo  work  containing  allusions  to  native 
life,  and  the  dictionaries  of  all  the  hindoo 
tongues,  prove  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  malicious  or  mis- 
chievous demons,  in  demoniacal  inflictions  and 
possessions,  and  in  the  power  of  exoi*cisms. 
But  the  Shanar  race  systematically  worship 
the  demons  in  which  they  believe.  Their 
devil-temples  are  called  "Pe-'Koil."  Some 
of  them,  especially  those  erected  to  the  san- 
guinary foi*m  of  Kali,  are  small  mean  tomb- 
like buildings  with  an  image  at  the  further 
end  of  the  cloister.  But  the  majority  of  the 
devil-temples  are  of  a  still  more  primitive 
construction.  A  heap  of  earth  raised  into  a 
pyramidal  shape  and  adorned  with  streaks  of 
white-wash,  sometimes  alternating  with  red 
ochre,  constitutes,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
both  the  temple  and  the  demon's  image  ;  and 
a  smaller  heap  in  front  of  the  temple  with  a 
flat  snrfkce  forms  the  altar.  In  such  cases  a 
large  conspicuous  tree^^a  tamarind, — an 
umbrella  tree,  or  even  a  palmyra  whose 
leaves  have  never  been  cut  or  trimmed—  will 
generally  be  observed  in  the  vicinity.  This 
tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  devil's  ordinary 
dwelling  place,  from  which  he  snuffs  the 
odour  of  the  sacrificial  blood  and  descends 
unseen  to  join  in  the  feast.  The  devil-pyi*a- 
mid  is  sometimes  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed 
over  ;  and  when  thus  built  of  coherent  mate- 
rials it  rises  into  something  of  the  shape  of 
an  obelisk.    The  angles  of  the  pyramid  are 
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Its  height   rarely  exceeds  eignt  feet  and  i 
generally   less    than   five.      This   pyramidi 
obelisk  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  c 
devil-worship,      and    appears    to     have   n 
compartment   in   brahmanism  or  any  othe 
ism  in  India.     Dr.  Caldwell  often  wished  t 
discover  what  was  supposed  to  be  signifies 
by  tliis  peculiar  style  of  image  ;  but  ueve 
met  with  any  one  who  could   give  him  an; 
information.     Sometimes  the  worshippers  g) 
to  the  expense  of  building  walls  and  a  roo 
for  the  permanent  accommodation  of  then 
demon,  with  a  porch  for  the  musicians.    TIm 
devil  in  this  case  being  of  bi*ahminical  lineage 
they  generally  erect  an  image  to  his  honor 
in  imitation  of  their  brahminical  neighbours 
Such   images    generally  accord    with  thosi 
monstrous  figures  with  which  all  over  lociii 
orthodox  hindoos  depict  the  enemiefi  of  tbeii 
gods,  or  the  ten^fic  foi*ms  of  Siva  or  Durga 
They*  are  generally  made  of  earthen-wate, 
painted  white  to  look  horrible  in  hindoo  eyes ; 
with  numerous  upraised  hands  and  instro' 
ments  of  torture  and  death  in  each,  aud  tha 
representation    of  infants   crushed   betweeo 
their  teeth  ;  or  with  buffalo-heads  and  huge 
spiked  clubs.     In  every  such  case  the  artist 
borrows  his  realization  of  the  fiend's  charao* 
ter  from  images  invented  and  pati'ouized  bj 
the  brahmans  themselves.    In   the  worship 
of  the  aboriginal  Shanar  devils,  the  pyramid 
mentioned   is  the  nearest  approach    to  an 
image  which  Dr.  Caldwell  observed.    It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  every   word  which 
denotes  an  image  is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  as 
such  must  have  been  introduced  from  tha 
brahmans.     Two  particulars  connected  with 
devil-worship,  are  essential  features  of  the 
system,  namely,  devil-dancing  and  the  ofTer- 
ing  of  bloody  sacrifices.    This  demonolatroos 
creed  is   found  in   all  the  hill-regions,  aod 
amongst  all  the  semi- civilized  or  migratory 
tribes  who  have  not  yet  been  enslaved  by  the 
higher  castes  and  completely    subjected  to 
brahmini8m',and  prevails  more  or  less  through- 
out India  especially  as  allied  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  female  powers  of  Siva,  and  in 
its  most  primitive  shape,  it  still  forms  the 
creed  of  the  greater  part  of  Tinneveily  end 
Travancore.    And  though  brahmans  despise 
both  devils  and  their  worship,  as  also  the 
worship  of  the  village-gods  called  Ammao,  is 
times  of  calamity,  the  brahmans  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  worship  the  Amman  and  even  meke 
offerings  to  demons,  though  by  stealth  or 
through  the  medium  of  other  peroons.    Emi- 
grants from  the  Telugn  country,  who  fonn  * 
considerable  portion    of   the  population  i' 
some  parts  of  Tinneveily,  have  generally  he- 
come  worshippers  of  devils.    But  the  sp^ 
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nore  vsaallj  followed  by  this  class  is  the 
worship  of  the  satellites  of  the  brahminical 
deifies,  or  that  of  the  female  energies.  Sach 
devilS)  iQ  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as 
dttj  tre  found  to  worship,  are  of  Tamil  ori- 
gio,  as  their  names  denote,  and  were  pro- 
hibly  worshipped  at  first  from  a  wish  to  couci- 
liste  the  gods  of  the  soil.  The  origin  of 
tlw  Shaoar  demonolatry  lies  in  the  unknown 
deptlisof  antiquity,  an  antiquity  apparently 
equi  to  that  of  the  worship  of  the  elements 
or  the  beavenfy  bodies.  If  the  allusions 
contaioed  io  the  Vedas  to  the  victories  gain- 
ed by  the  elemeutary  deities  over  hostile 
fiends  be  considered  mythic  representation 
of  bistorieal  facts,  the  worship  of  devils 
woold  seem  to  have  been  anterior  to  the 
Yediesjatem  itself.  Of  elementary  worship 
there  is  no  trace  whatever  in  the  histoiy, 
laDgm^,  or  usages  of  any  portion  of  the 
Tamil  people. 

Notwithstanding  their  traditional  use  of  the 
nine  of  one  god,  practically  the  Shanar 
Ike  ire  de^ititute  of  the  belief  in  God's  ezist- 
we,aDd  their  only  real  faith  is  in  demono- 
htrj.   They  do  not  appear  to  believe  in  any 
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of  Kali,  or  rather  that  of  Amman,  the  earth- 
goddess  whom  the  people  of  Southern  India 
who  follow  brahmauism,  have  consented  to 
regard  as  Kali,  and  whose  worship  is  per* 
formed  by  a  particular  class  of  Sudra  priests. 
Their  devils  were  originally  human  beings 
wlio  in  their  lives  hod  made  themselves  ob- 
jects  of  dread  who  met  a  violent  or  sudden 
death,  and  are  therefore  of  both  sexes  of  all 
ranks,  and  of  native  or  foreign  origin.  But 
all  of  them  are  powerful,  malicious  and  in- 
terfering ;  and  all  desirous  of  bloody  sacri* 
fices  and  frantic  dances.  The  temples  or  images 
built  to  the  honor  of  the  different  demons, 
also  differ — as  do  also  the  insignia  of  the 
priests,  who  variously  prefer  for  the  sacrifice, 
a  hog,  a  goat,  or  a  cock,  and  Pariar  demons, 
invanably  require  ardent  spirits.  The  ma- 
joiMty  of  tho  demons  are  supposed  to  take 
their  abode  in  trees.  Some  wander  in  unin- 
habited wastes,  or  seek  shady  retreats. 
Demons  occasionally  take  up  their  abode  in 
houses,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  devil  will 
take  a  fancy  to  dispossess  the  soul  and  inha- 
bit the  body  of  one  of  his  votaries  ;  in  which 
case  the  personal  consciousness  of  the  possess- 


Ature  state  or  any  state  of  rewards  and  pun-  j  ed  party  ceases,  and  the  screaming  gesticn- 
hlimeots.  When  a  person  has  died  a  sudden,  !  latiug,  aud  pythoniziog  are  supposed  to  be 
vatime! J  or  violent  death,  especially  if  in  his  the  demon's  acts.  Every  malady,  however 
fife-time  he  had  been  remarkable  for  crimes  trivial,  is  supposed  by  the  more  supei'stitious 
<rafiolent  temper,  his  spirit  is  supposed  to  to  be  inflicted  by  a  devil,  and  a  sacrifice  is 
haoQt  the  place  where  his  body  lies,  or  wan-   necessary  for  its  removal ;  but  the  unusual 


^  to  and  fro  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a 
Mwly-bom  demon,  an  aerification  and  ampli- 
iiattloQ  of  tlie  bad  features  of  the  deceased 
pcnoo'a  character,  a  goblin  which,  with  the 
teqaisitioa  of  sopei -human  power,  has  ac^ 
^taired  Mper-human  malignity.  A  few  of  the 
^biDtr  race,  however,  imitate  the  brahmini- 
^Iprwtice  of  ceremonies  for  the  dead  ;  and 
^ilariy  a  few  are  believers  in  the  metem- 
psychosis. The  brahminical  deities  that  have 
obtaiDed  a  place  in  their  esteem  are  honored 
nerely  with  a  passing  bow  and  an  annual 
featinl.  They  attend  the  festival  of  Subra- 
"Jttyt,  the  second  son  of  Siva,  at  Trichen- 
^i  and  Shasta,  the  Han-haraputra  of  the 
^^'^^n,  and  the  guardian  of  boundaries  and 
pn)tector  of  paddyfields,  is  worshipped  to  a 
coosiderable  extent  io  his  official  relations. 
Batk  is  demons,  devils  or  fiends,  of  unmixed 
^*^ity)  spirits  of  a  jealous,  watchful  and 
▼indictiYe  temper  that  they  worship  with 
^'fMitoeas  and  assiduity  as  Ifee  worship  of 
<*»«revery-day  life.  It  is  tiiat  which  governs 
««f  minds,  sways  their  wills,  and  infiuenoes 
"•JTcharsctei-s,  and  which  Uiey  have  recourse 
^«  rickness  and  loss.  A  large  portion  of 
«f  tievils  are  of  purely  Shanar  or  Tamil 
"'pn  and  are  totally  unconnected  with  brah- 


severity  or  continuance  of  any  disease,  or  the 
appearance  of  symptoms  which  are  not  re- 
coi-ded  in  the  physician's  shastra,  are  proofs 
of  possession  of  which  no  Shanar  can  enter- 
tam  any  doubt.  TheT  medical  science  of  so 
rude  a  people  not  being  veiy  extensive  oases 
of  unquestionable  possession,  are,  as  they 
think,  of  frequent  oocutTonce.  When  a 
woman  is  heard  to  laugh  and  weep  alternately 
without  any  adequate  cause,  or  shriek  and 
look  wild  when  no  enake  or  wild  beast  can 
be  perceived,  a  Shanai*  can  only  suppose  a 
devil  to  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  The 
native  doctor,  himself  a  Shanair,  is  sent  for  to 
give  his  advice.  He  bnags  his  library  witli 
him,  (he  can't  read,  but  it  is  all  safe  in  his 
memory,)— his  *' complete  science  of  medi- 
cine in  one  huttdt*ed  stanzas,  as  revealed  by 
the  sage  Agastya  to  his  discipie  Pukstya  ;" 
but  in  vain  he  incites  his  prescriptions,  in 
vain  he  coins  hard  words.  As  no  descrip- 
tion of  hysterical  complaints  is  contained  in 
his  authorities,  what  can  he  do  but  deeide 
that  a  devil  has  taken  possession  of  the  woman 
and  recommend  that  a  sacrifice  be  offered  to 
him  forthwith,  with  a  cloth  and  a  white  fowl 
to  Hie  doctor  ?    Sometimes  the  possession 


takes  the  shape  of  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  epi- 
**^*   A  few  of  their  demons  are  forms  i  iepsy  or  catalepsy,  a  sudden  frigbt,  ouMiiay  or 
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the  vertigo  and  stupor  caused  bj  an  over- 
flow  of  bile*      But   any    ordinary    disease 
when  it  seems    incurable    and  the  patient 
begins  to  waste  away,  is  pronounced  a  pos- 
session.     Sometimes    the    friends    are    not 
desirous  of  expelling  the  evil  spirit  all  at  otice 
but  send  for  music,  get  up  a  devil-danee, 
and  call  upon  the  demon  to  prophesy.    This 
is  particularly  the  case  when  some  member 
of  the  family   has   long  been  sick,  and  they 
iire  anxious  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  result 
of  the  sickness,  and  are  wishing  and  waiting 
for  a  demon's  visit.    If  they  desire  to  expel 
the  devil,  there  is  no  lack  of  moving  cere- 
monies and  powerful  incantations,  each  of 
which    has  been   tried  and  found  successful 
innumerable  times.    If  the  devil  should  prove 
an   obstinate  one  and  refuse  to  leave,  charm 
they  never  so  wisely,  his  retreat  may  general- 
Ij  be  hastened  by  the  vigorous  application  of 
a  slipper  or  a  broom  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
possessed  person,  the  operator  taking  care  to 
use  at  the  same  time  the  most  scurrilous  lan- 
guage he  can  think   of.     After  a  time   the 
demoniac  loses  his  downcast,  sullen  look.  He 
begins  to  get  angry  and  writhe  about  under 
theslippering,and  at  length  cries,  "I  go  I  go." 
They  then  ask  him  his   name,  and  why  he 
came  there.    He  tells  them  he  is  such  and 
such  a  devil  whom   they  have  neglected  ever 
so  long  and  that  he  wants  an  offering :  or  he 
calls  himself  by  the  name   of  some  deceased 
relation  who  as  they  now  leai*n  for  the  first 
time,  has  become  a  demon.    So  soon  as  the 
demon  consents  to  leave,  the  beating  ceases  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  immediate  preparations 
ara  made  for  a  sacrifice,  as  a  compensation 
to  his  feelings  for  the  ignominy  of  the  exor- 
cism.     The  possessed  person  now  awakes 
as    from    a  sleep  and  appears  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  anything  tiiat  has  happened. 
Native  christians  sometimes  become  simi- 
larly possessed  but  the  Missionaries  have 
found  the  attacks  always  yield  to  Tartar 
emetic*    The   demons  are   fi*equently  con- 
tented with  inflicting  minor  injuries.    The 
failure  of  rain ;  a  blight  on  the  crops,  acci- 
dents, diseases  which  befall  cattle,  losseis  in 
trade,  are  all  considered  instances  of  a  de- 
mon's malevolence.    Or,  people  hear  a  strange 
noise  at  night  and  immediately  they  see  a 
devil  making  his  escape  in  the  shape  of  a 
dog  as  large  as  a  hyena,  or  a  cat  with  eyes 
like  two  lamps.    In  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
devils  have  been  observed  in  a  burial  or 
burning  ground,   assuming    various    shapes 
one  after  another  as  often  as  the  eye  of  the 
observer  is  turned  away ;  and  they    have 
often  been  known  at  night  to  ride  across 
the  country  on  invisible  horses,  or  glide  over 
marshy  hmd  in  the  shape  of  a  wandering, 
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flickering   light.     In  all   their   jonmeyiDgy 
they  move  along  without  touching  the  ground: 
their  elevation  above  the  ground  being  pro* 
portioned  to  their  rank  and  importance.    Dr. 
Caldwell  has  known  a  village  deserted  and 
the  people  afraid  even  to  remove  the  mat^ids 
of  their  houses,  in  consequence  of  the  terror 
caused   by    stones   being    thrown   on  their 
roofs,  at  night,  by  invisible  hands.    Demons 
more  malicious  still  have    sometimes  beea 
known  under  cover  of  the  night  to  ins^ 
combustible  materials    undeit  the    eaves  of 
thatched  roofs.    Even  in  the  daytime,  about 
the  close  of  the  hot  season,  when  the  winds 
fail,  they  may  often  be  seen  careering  along 
in  the  shape  of  a  whirlwind,  catching  up  and 
whisking  about  in  their  fierce  play  every  dry 
stick  and  leaf  that  happens  to  lie  in  thdr 
path.    In  short,  the  demons  do  much  evil, 
but  no  good.     They  often  \»uae  terror  bst 
never  bestow  benefits,  or  evince  any  aflectiofl 
for  their  votai*les.     They  must  be  placated  bf 
sacrifice  because  they  are  so  mischievous;  bat 
there  is  no  use  of  supplicating  their  favour* j 
If  in  any  case  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  benefit  ^ 
may  seem  to  be  their  votary's  motive  in  woiw ; 
shipping  them,  further  inquiry  proves  that  il.] 
is  under  the  supposition  that   the  d«noD%-j 
malignity  stands  in  the  way  of  what  wooitj 
otherwise  be  obtained  as  a  matter  of  counai 
Natives  think  that  Europeans  have  no  reaaoa 
to  fear  from  demons,  and  a  similar  exceptioa 
is  sometimes  made  in  the  case  of  the  mahome- 
dans.  The  god  worshipped  by  the  mahomedaoi 
is  supposed  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  de*' 
mens,  and  able  to  protect  his  worshippers  from 
their  assaults.     The  demonolaters  seem  to 
consider  European  christians  as  secure  froB 
danger.    They  suppose  them  even  more  thao 
a  match  for  any  of  the  poor  bhick  man's  gob- 
lins.     In    consequence    of   this    immuDitj, 
whilst  the  servants  and  followers  of  a  Euro- 
pean are  exposed  to  many  alarms,  their  master 
neither  sees    nor   hears  anything   unnsoaL 
When  it  is  detei'mined  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
a  devil,  a  person  is  appointed  to  act  the  part 
of  priest.    Devil-worship  is  not,  like  the  vat- 
ship  of  the  hindoo  deities,  whether  supreme  or 
subordinate,  appropriated  to  a  particular  order 
of  men,  but  may  be  performed  by  any  ooe 
who  chooses.    This  priest  is  styled  a  "  devil- 
dancer."    Usually  one  of  the  principal  ines 
of  the  village  officiates ;  but  sometimes  the 
duty  is  voluntarily  undertaken  by  some  de- 
votee, male  or  female,  who  wishes  to  g^ 
notoriety,  or  in  whom  the  sight  of  the  prepa- 
rations excites  a  sudden  zeal.    The  officiat* 
ing  priest,  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be,  i< 
dressed  for  the  occasion  in  the  vestments 
and  ornaments  appropriate  to  the  particular 
devil  worshipped.    The  object  in  view  io 
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donuB^  the  demon's  insignia  is  to  strike 
femr  into  the  imagination  of  the  beholders. 
ki  die  partj-coloared  dress  and  grotesque 
Its,  the  cap  and  trident  and  jingling 
Jb  of  the  performer,  bear  so  close  a  resem- 
jlance  to  the  nsual  adjuncts  of  a  pantomime 
t  European  would  find  it  difficult  to 
f;n,7^  The  musical  instruments,  or 
ler  the  instruments  of  noise,  chiefly  used 
the  deyil-dance  are  the  tom-tom,  or  ordi- 
lodian  drum,  and  the  horn  ;  with,  oc- 
lalij,  the  addition  of  a  clarionet  when 
pirties  can  afford  it.  But  the  favorite 
iment,  because  the  noisiest,  is  that 
iich  is  called  the  bow.  A  series  of  bells 
Yirioas  sizes  is  fastened  to  the  frame  of  a 
itie  bow  ;  the  strings  are  tightened  so 
to  eoii  a  musical  note  when  struck  ;  and 
bow  rests  on  a  large  empty  brazen  pot. 
instrament  is  played  on  by  a  plectrum, 
several  musicians  join  in  the  perfoim- 
Ooe  strikes  the  string  of  the  bow  with 
plectrum,  another  produces  the  base  by 
ig  the  brazen  pot  with  his  hand,  and 
third  keeps  time  and  improves  the  har* 
bj  a  pair  of  cymbals.  As  each  musi- 
i^iodles  in  his  work  and  strives  to  out- 
ip  bis  neighbour  in  the  rapidity  of  his 
krishes,  aod  the  loudness  of  the  tone  with 
eh  he  sings  the  accompaniment,  the  result 
tomalt  of  frightful  sounds,  such  as  may 
[isopposed  to  delight  even  a  demon's  ear. 
m  the  preparations  are  completed  and  the 
il-dance  is  about  to  commence,  the  music 
lat  first  comparatively  slow,  and  the  daucer 
impassive  and  sullen,  and  either  he 
stili,  or  moves  about  in  gloomy  silence, 
^^fi^lly,  as  the  music  becomes  quicker  and 
louder,  his  excitement  begins  to  rise.  Some- 
tioes  to  help  him  to  work  himself  up  into  a 
frenzy  he  uses  medicated  draughts,  cuts  and 
itcentes  his  flesh  till  the  blood  flows,  lashes 
hloself  with  a  huge  whip,  presses  a  burning 
<<M%h  to  his  breast,  drinks  the  blood  which 
Hows  from  his  own  wounds,  or  drinks  the 
Wood  of  the  sacrifice,  putting  the  throat  of 
|he deeapiiated  goat  to  his  mouth.  Then,  as 
'^  he  had  acquired  new  life,  he  begins  to 
bnodish  his  staff  of  bells  and  dance  with  a 
qoick  but  wild,  unsteady  step.  Suddenly 
<l>e  afflatus  descends.  There  is  no  mistaking 
<hit  ghire,  or  those  frantic  leaps.  He  snorts, 
"«  stares,  he  gyrates. .  The  demon  has  now 
^ec  bodily  possession  of  him  ;  and  though 
^  retains  the  power  of  utterance  and  of  mo- 
^M>  both  are  under  the  demon*s  control,  and 
hn  separate  consciousness  is  in  abeyance. 
The  by-standers  signalize  the  event  by  raising 
tkmg  shout  attended  with  a  peculiar  vibra- 
^  noise,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
^^  md  tongue,  or  the  tongue  alone.  « The 
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devil-dancer  is  now  worshipped  as  a  pre* 
''sent  deity,  and  every  by-stander  consults 
him  respecting  his  disease,  his  wants,  the 
welfare  of  his  absent  relatives,  tjie  offerings 
to  be  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes,  and,  in  ^short,  everything  for  which  su« 
per-human  knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  avail- 
able. As  the  devil-dancer  acts  to  admiration 
the  part  of  a  maniac,  it  requires  some  expe- 
rience to  enable  a  person  to  interpret  his 
dubious  or  unmeaning  replies — his  muttered 
voices  and  uncouth  gestures  ;  but  the  wishes 
of  the  parties  who  consult  him  help  them 
greatly  to  interpret  his  meaning.  Sometimes 
the  devil-dance  and  the  demoniacal  clair- 
voyance are  extemporized,  especially  where 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  peculiarly  addict- 
ed to  devil-worship,  and  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  various  stages  of  the  process.  In 
such  cases,  if  a  person  happen  to  feel  the 
commencement  of  the  shivering  fit  of  an  ague 
or  the  virtigo  of  a  bilious  headache,  hia 
untutored  imagination  teaches  him  to  think 
himself  possessed.  He  then  sways  his  head 
from  side,  fixes  his  eyes  into  a  stare,  puts 
himself  into  a  posture,  and  begins  the  maniac- 
dance  ;  and  the  bynstanders  run  for  flowers 
and  fruit  for  an  offering,  or  a  cock  or  goat 
to  sacrifice  to  his  honour.  The  night  is  the 
time  usually  devoted  to  the  orgies  of  devil- 
dancing.  And  as  the  number  of  devils  wor- 
shipped is  in  some  districts  equal  to  the 
number  of  the  worshippers,  and  as  every  act 
of  worship  is  accompanied  with  the  mono- 
tonous din  of  drums  and  the  bray  of  horns, 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  especially  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  or  any  other  epi- 
demical disease,  is  frequently  broken  by  a 
dismal  uproar,  moi'e  painful  to  hear  on  ac- 
count of  the  associations  connected  with  it, 
than  on  account  of  its  unpleasant  effect  on 
the  ear  and  nerves.  The  Shanar,  are  about 
half  a  million  in  number,  a  sixth  part  have 
embraced  Christianity.  Their  religion  is  a 
kind  of  fetishism  and  their  civilization  little 
above  that  of  the  Negroes.  The  people 
of  India  are  continuously  making  new 
deities  or  demons.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream  at  the  village  of  Assaye,  at  which 
Scindiah's  artillery  was  posted  during  that 
battle,  is  a  tree,  beneath  which  is  the  tomb 
of  an  officer  who  fell  during  the  battle,  and 
his  spirit  is  punctually  worshipped  by 
the  people  of  Assaye  and  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. Sir  Battle  Frere  mentions  that  he  acci- 
dentally found  an  order  in  existence  at 
government  house,  Dapoorie,  handed  down 
by  each  non-commissioned  officer,  for  the 
native  sentry  on  guard  to  present  arms  if  a 
cat  or  dog,  jackal  or  goat,  entered  or  left  the 
house  or  crossed  near  his  beat  during  certain 
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hours  of  "the  night,  because  it  was  a  ghost  of  | 
a  former  govoruor  who   is  still  remember-  | 
ed  as  oue  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  rulers.  | 
The  rajah  of  Wuupurty»  one  of  the  Reddi 
race,  who  have  founded  small  principalities 
along  the  banks  of  the  Eistnah  4-iver,  died  in 
1868  at  Hyderabad.     He  had  led  a  turbulent 
life  and  retained  to  the  last  much  of  the  spirit  i 
of  his  youth.     At  the  close  of  that  ye^r,  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  occurred  in  tliat  neigh- 
bourhood«    which    the  people  attributed  to 
the  spirit  of  Wuupurty,  and   they  made  a 
clay  image  of  him,  riding  on  an  elephant, 
and  placed   near  him  the  clay  image  of  a 
Brinjari  and  worahipped  all  with  the  Malia 
Bali  sacrifice.     The  Shanar  of  Tinncvelly  oc- 
cupy a  middle  portion  between  the  Yel later 
and  their  Pariah  slaves.  Their  h^editary  avo- 
cation is  that  of  cultivating  and  climbing  the 
palmyra  palm,  the  juice  of  which  they  boil 
into  a  coarse  sugar.     A  considerable  number 
have  become  land-owners  and  farmers  and 
engaged  in  trade.    They  are  in  humble  circum- 
stance, rude  and  unlettered.    Their  ti*aditions 
state  that  they  were  emigrants  from  Ceylon, 
where  the  Shandrar,  a    similar  caste,  still 
exists.        They   are    said    to    have    come 
to  Tinnevelly  from  Jaffna,  but  one  class  of 
them  now  called  Nadan,  or  lords  of  the  soil, 
eutered  Tinnevelly  by  way  of  Kamnad,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  seed  nuts  of  the  palmyra  of 
Jaffna  and  obtaining  from  the  Pandya  princes 
the  sandy  waste  lands  of  Manad  in  the  south- 
east of  Tinnevelly.  To  the  present  day,  the  Na- 
dan claim  rights  of  seignoitige  over  this  tract. 
The  labouring  Shanar,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
said  to  have  come  by  sea,  to  the  south  of  Tra- 
vancore,  where  vast  numbei's  of  them  arc  still 
to  be  found,  and  from  whence  they  spread  over 
Tinnevelly  on  the  invitation  of  the  Kadan 
and   other  land-owners,   who   would  derive 
little  profit  from  their  immeuse  forests  of  the 
palmyra  palm  without  the  aid  of  their  poorer 
neighbours  as  climbers.     Some  of  these  emi- 
grations have  probably  taken  place  since  the 
christian  era.     The  Syrian  christians  of  Tra- 
vancore  assert  that  one  portion  of  the  Shanar 
race,  the  slaves,  wero  brought  over   from 
Ceylon  by  their  christian  ancestors   for  the 
cnltivatioQ  of  the  cocoanut  palm.    The  Sha- 
nar, however,  though  from  Ceylon,  is  not 
a  buddhbtic  Singhalese.    The  traditions  of 
this  latter  race  connect   them  with  Behar 
and  the  Arian  or  brahmanical  race,  while  the 
Shanar  are  of  the  Tamil  people,  the  descend- 
ants of  early  Tamil  colonies  or  of  maraud- 
ing bands  of  Chola  who  frequently  invaded 
the  island  hoth  before  and  after  the  christian 
era*  and  still  occupy  all  the  north  of  Ceylon. 
The  Shanar    of   Ceylon   occupy  a   higher 
social  status  than  those  of  Tianeveliy.    In 
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the  south  of  the  Peninsula  the  Shanar  are  only 
second  to  the  Maravar  in  numbers,  and  more 
than  one-half  ofthem  profess  the  cbristiaoi^ 
of  the  protestant  or  Romish  churches.  The 
other  half  follow  demonology,  the  usual 
bloody  sacrifices  and  devil-dances.  In  the 
saudy  sea  coast  wastes  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  they  have  widely  extended  the  cal- 
tivation  of  the  palmyra  tree,  they  are  largely 
occupied  in  extracting  the  palm  wine.  A  maa 
will  attend  to  about  60  palm  trees.  Siiauar 
women  lately  wished  to  cover  their  bos<»n8,aDd 
their  attempt  to  do  so  was  interfered  with  by 
the  uair  race.  A  large  portion  of  them  are 
proprietors  of  small  patches  of  ground  ia 
which  they  grow  the  palmyra.  But  the 
majority  are  as  poor  as  the  Pariar  and  puUor 
slaves  of  the  rice-growing  districts.  The 
Nadan  are  in  possession  of  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  besides  claiming  hereditary  rights  of 
seiguorage  over  the  lands  and  habitutions  of 
the  Shanars,  and  as  a  class  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  Shanar  or  Sanan  tribe,  in  the 
south  of  India,  about  Tinnevelly  and  Travan- 
core,  are  a  dark-skinned  race,  with  low  fore- 
heads, sunken  eyes  and  prominent  cheek 
bones,  timid  and  superstitious.  Thej  occupy, 
in  considerable  numbers,  the  disti'icts  of 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  but  are  not  so  good- 
looking  as  the  Maravar,  either  as  to  physiqoB 
or  features. — Madras  Government  Proceed' 
ings  ;  The  Reverend  Dr,  Caldwell  oh  thi 
Tinnevelly  Shanar, 

SHAN  BLACK  DYE  is  obtained  from 
the  Diospyros  mollis.    See  Dyes. 

SHANDANAM,  Tam.     SanUlum  album. 

SHAND,  Hind.,  of  Kohat.  A  third  quality 
of  land,  it  is  allowed  to  be  fallow,  and  is  cul- 
tivated for  paddy. 

SHANDAI  GUL,  Hind.     Tulipa  stellata. 

SHAND  A  LAGHUNE,  Hind.  Buxus 
semper-virens. 

SHANDUSE,  a  cotton  scarf,  coloured 
border  and  ends,  used  in  Khyrpoor. 

SHA-NE,  BuRM.  A  bast  of  Aracan,  of  a 
reddish^brown  colour,  rough  and  coarse. 

SHANG,  the  2nd  Chinese  dynasty,  begin 
B.  c.  loo9,  lasted  509  years  to  1050.  Twentj- 
eight  reigns  in  fifteen  generations. 

SHANG,  or  Shangal,  Hind.  Fraxioas 
xanthoxyiloides. 

SHANGAL  A,  Hind.     Ilex  dipyrena. 

SHANGAM  KUPI,  Tam.  Volkamerii 
inermis,  Glerodendron  inermis. 

SHANGAR,  Hind.     Prosopis  spicigera. 

SHANGARF,  Pers.     Cinnabar. 

SHANGHAI,  in  lat.  31°  N.,  and  loog. 
121«  30.  £.,  is  situated  14  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wu-sung  river,  on  its  northers 
hank.  The  Wu*«ung  opens  into  the  Yang* 
tse-Kiang,  below  the  town  of  Wo^nng.    The 
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CMQtfj  around  is  flat  and  uniutei^esting.      In  j  used  by  many  persons  in  preference  to  wood, 

Chetova  of  Shaughae  as  well  as  in  many  other 

lar]ge  ChtQese  towns,  there  are  a  n  umber  of  p  ub- 

iic  hoc  water  bathing  establishments.  There  are 

two  oater  rooms  used   for   undressing ;  and 

dnssiog  the  first  and  largest  is  for  the  poorer 

«lisBes;  the  second  for  those  who  wish   to 

b«  more  private.  A  placard  hung  near  the 
.  door,  iuforms  you  what  the  charges  are,  and  a 

ittQ  stands  there  to  I'eceive  the  money  on 
;  cDtnoce.  Arranged  in  rows  down  the  middle 
!  ad  roand  the  sides  of  both  rooms  are  a  num- 
.  berof  small  boxes  or  lottkers  furnished  with 

lock  and  key,  into  which   the   visitors  put 

(heir  clothes.     The    bathing-room    is   about 

^  feet  long   and  20  feet  wide  ;   the  water 

oceopyiog  tlie  whole  space  except  a  narrow 

path  round    the  sides.     The  water  is   from 

I  foot  to  18  inches   deep,  and   the  sides  of 

the  hath  are  lined  with  marble  slabs,  from 
I  which  the  bathei-s  step  into  the  water  and 

«  which  they    sit  and    wash    themselves  : 

theforance  is  placed  on  the  outside  and  the 

Isesare  carried  below  the  centre  of  the  bath. 

la  the  afternoon  and  evening  this  est.*iblish- 

MBt  is  crowded  with  visitors,  and  on  entering 

<be  l«th  room  the  first  impression  is  almost 
onpportable,  the  hot  steam  or  vapour  meets 
yoo  at  the  door,  fiiling  the  eyes  and  ears  and 
easiog  pers<pi ration  to  run  from  every  pore 
of  the  body  ;  it  almost  darkens  the  place,  and 
the  Chinamen  seen  in  this  imperfect  light 
with  their  brown  skins  and  long  tails  sporting 
amongst  the  water,  render  the  scene  a  most 
lodicroos    one    to    an    Englishman.      Shan- 


ghai, is  the  most   northerly  and   most   im- 
portant   of   the  i^ve    ports  that  have  been 
opened  to  foreigners  ;  is  a  heen,  a  dis<trict 
«ty  of  Sun-keang-foo,   in  the   province   of 
Keang-soo,  is  situate  on  the  rip^ht  bank  of  the 
Woo«ing  river,  lies  in  lat.  30*  25'  N.,  and  in 
loQg.  120*  32'  £.,  being  distant  from  Chusau 
about  one  hundred  miles,  in  a  north-westerly 
dn«etion.    The  Woo-sung  river  flows  into  the 
Tang-tsse-kang  (child  of  the  ocean)  which  is 
called  by  many,  and  most  appropriately,  the 
Remain  artery  of  China,  as  it  flows  through 
laany  provinces,  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
cities  of  China  are  built  upon  its  banks.     The 
Woo-sang,  or  Shang-hae  river,  is  deep,  and 
casOy  navigable  when  the  bearings  are  under- 
stood. Canal  coal  is  found  in  abnndance  near 
Shang-hae.    The  interior  of  the  island  of  Ch u- 
nn  is  remarkably  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
and  no  part  is  more  beautiful  than  the  long 
^ley,  christened  by  Europeans  "  Anstruther's 
Valley,"  as  it  was  there  that  officer  fell  into 
tiie  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Coal  was  used  very 
^■rly  in  Qiiua  as  fuel ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Da 
Haldeas  <<  Uad^  stones  dug  oat  of  the  moao* 
taiaai^hkli  ttones  burn  w^  kindled|  and  axe 
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of  which  there  is  abi}nduu<'e."  It  is  found  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south,  and  probably 
might  be  had  in  nearly  every  province  in  the 
empire.  At  Shanghai,  it  has  been  u^ed  on 
board  the  government  steamers.  Le  Compte 
assures  us  that  there  is  not  any  country  bet- 
ter supplied  with  coal  than  China,  and  he 
particularizes  the  provinces  of  Shan-se,  Shen- 
se,  and  Chihle. — Siri-^s  China  and  Chinese, 
Vol.  i,  pp,  209,  224, 236,  424,  425  ;  Fortune's 
Wanderiftff,  p.  262-63. 

SHANGHAI  BUTTER,  Solid  oil  of 
Brassica  chinensis. 

SHANGKUPI,  Hind.    Volkameria  inermis. 

SHANGRI,  or  Snngri,  Hini>.  The  seed- 
pods  of  the  jhand,  Frosopis  spicigera,  one 
of  the  common  shrubs  of  the  rnkh  or  waste 
lands  of  the  Panjab. 

SHANGNIZ,  Hind.,  Pers.     Ginger. 

SHANI — ?  see  Linden. 

SHANI,  Tam.     Cow-dung,  see  Bratties. 

SHAN  OIL,  a  peculiar  oil  used  inBurmah 
for  mixing  with  paints.  It  derives  its  name 
from  being  made  by  the  Shan  people,  from,  it 
is  said,  the  fruit  of  the  wood-oil  tree,  a  species 
of  Dipterocarpus. 

SHANK,  the  chank  shell.  See  Chauk, 
Knrma,  Sankasura. 

SHAN  KA  JOGT,  see  Jogi,  Yogi. 

SHANKANRAI,  Hnn).,  Pushtu.  Fire  clay. 

SHANKASH  WAR,  see  India. 

SHANK  PUSHPU,  Hind,  Evolvulus 
alsinoides. 

SHANKU  KARAM,  Hind.  Dracoce- 
phalum  heterophyllum. 

SHANMA,  Hind.  The  pea,Pisum  sativum. 

SHAN  MAI,  also  Mai  nay,  Burm.  Indi- 
gofera  tinctoria,  Linn. 

SHANPEE  ISLANDS,  in  the  Gillolo 
passage,  a  group  of  three  or  tour,  extending 
north  and  south,  9  or  12  miles  in  about  lat. 
0*  30'  N.  They  are  mostly  level,  of  consi- 
derable size. 

SHANTEE,  Sans.,  from  sham,  quiet. 
Shantee-poora,  Sans.,  from  shantee,  peace, 
and  poors,  a  town. 

SHAN-SE,  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  in 
China,  it  resembles  in  form  an  obJong  lozenge, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tartary,  on 
the  south  and  south-west  by  Ho-nan,  on  the 
east  by  Pe-che-le,  and  on  the  west  by  Sheu-se. 

SHAN-TUNG,  is  in  the  form  of  a  long 
peninsula,  extending  towards  Corea,  dividing 
the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-le  from  the  Yellow 
Sea ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
Pe-che-le,  on  the  south-east  by  Ho-nan,  and 
on  the  south  by  Keang-se.  Its  surface  is 
estimated  at  56,000  square  miles,  and  the 
popttlation  is  nearly  twenty-nine  millions. 
Besides  grain,  this  province  supplies  Urge 
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quantities  of  fish,  a  great  portion  of  which,  I 
packed  in  ice,  is  sent  to  Pekin  by  the  Impe- 
rial canal.  Among  the  vegetable  oils  imported 
into  Ningpo  and  other  Chinese  ports,  from 
Shantong,  Leatong  and  Teisin,  are  "oil  of 
teuss,"  obtained  from  green  and  dried  peas, 
black  oil  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  kin  (?)  and 
oil  from  the  pea  of  Suchau.^— JPor^u»e. 

SHANUCHI,  Bbno.  Alternantherasessilis. 

SHAO-JI,  see  Sevaji. 

SHA-PHYU,  a  bast  of  Aracan,  long, 
thin,  smooth  layers,  light-coloured,  tough  and 

flexible. 

SHAPIANG,  Hind.  Withania  coagulans. 

SHAPOO,  or  wild  sheep  of  Ladakh,  Moor- 
croft  in  his  Travels,  mentions  seeing  one 
killed  near  Lameru. — Adams. 

SHAPOOR  ISLAND,  on  the  Arracan 
coast,  its  north-west  point  is  in  lat.  20*  46' 
N.,  and  long.  92*  20'  E. 

SHAPOOR,  a  city  built  by  the  monarch 
whose  name  it  bore,  the  Sapoi'es  of  Greek 
and  Roman  historians. 

SHAPROCHl,  Hind.    Saxifraga  ligulata. 

SHAPUR,  I.,  the  son  of  Ardiishir  of  Pei-sia, 
he  captured  and  flayed  alive  the  Roman 
emperor  Valerian. 

SHARA,  or  Sbara-gachh,  Beno.  Bamoon 
tree,  Tropins  aspera. 

SHARA,  Beng.,  Hind.  Epicarpurus  orien- 
tal is. 

SHARAWANI,  Hind.,  of  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  Flacourtia  scpiaria- 

SHARAET,  Tam.     Agathotes  chii-ayta. 

SHARBAT,  Hind.  A  cooling  beverage, 
made  of  lime  juice  or  pomegranate  juice,  or 
merely  sugar  and  water,  the  French  Eau-sacre. 
When  a  Bedouin  turns  his  back  on  a  person, 
he  intends  an  insult  When  a  man  pi-epares 
coffee  he  drinks  the  first  cup— the  "  Shai-bat-i- 
kajari"  of  the  Persians,  and  the  "  Sulaymani 
of  Egypt,  render  this  precaution  necessary 
The  Sharbat-i-kajari  is  the  "  Acquetta"  of 
Persia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  present 
royal  family.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
verdigris  with  milk  :  if  so,  it  is  a  very  clumsy 
engine  of  state  policy,  more  probably  a  poison 
of  more  activity.  In  Egypt  and  Mosul, 
Sulaymani  (the  common  name  for  an  Afighan) 
is  used  to  signify  "  poison."  The  banks  of  the 
Nile  are  infamous  for  these  arts,  and  Mohom- 
med  All  Pacha  imported,  it  is  said,  profes- 
sional poisoners  from  Eui*ope. — Burton's  Pil- 
grimage to  Meccahj  VoL  iii,  p.  43. 

SHARBATI,  Hind.  "Wine-coloured," 
a  yellow  or  reddish  husked  rice. 

SHAREGI,  see  Jehanabad. 

SHARGAR,  Hind.  Rhododendron  cam- 
panulatnm. 

SHARGUNDEI,  Hind,  Lepidium  sativam. 

SHARIi  Hind.    Prunus  armeniaca. 


SHARKS'  FINS. 

I 

SHABI  A  R,  or  Sarbazas,  see  Sassanian  kiogs, 
8HARID,  Hind.    Philipiea  calotropidis. 
SHARIFA,  Hind.     Anona  squamosa. 
SHARIVA,  Sans.     Sarsaparilia. 
SHARKARA  KUNDA,  Sans.    Coavol. 
vulus  batatas. 

SHABUNNAY,  Trianthema  obcordaU. 
SHARK. 

Kalb  ul  babr,  An.  |  Auwal,   Himd.  |  lyu,  ju,    Malat. 

The  sharks  belong  to  the  cartilaginoitt 
fishes,  they  aGound  in  numbers  and  special 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  wide  geogn^hi* 
cal  distribution.  They  enter  rivers  to  a  coih 
siderable  distance  from  the  sea.  Shark  skia 
is  used  by  the  native  workmen  for  polishing 
wood  and  ivory ;  and  shark-fins  are  largely 
exported  to  China.  Sharks  are  nuroeroitt 
along  all  the  coasts' of  Southern  Asia.  In 
the  Sunderbuns,  the  hammer-headed  shark, 
(Zygfena^,  is  occasionally  caught  off  the 
Saudheads.  Sharks  are  said  to  attack  the 
fair-skinned  races  more  frequently  than  ma 
of  dai'ker  hues,  and  the  Pearl-divers  of  tba 
Persian  Gulf  used  to  blacken  their  skins  with 
a  view  to  avoid  these  mousters.  Id  the  Galf 
of  Manaar  they  are  taken  foi*  the  sake  of  theil 
oil,  of  which  they  yield  such  a  quantity  tlisl 
''shark^s  oil"  is  a  recognised  export  A 
trade  also  exists  in  drying  ^eir  fins,  for  whieki 
owing  to  the  gelatine  contained  in  them, 4 
ready  market  is  found  in  China  ;  whither 
the  skin  of  the  basking  shark  is  also  sent  0 
be  con  verted,  it  is  said,  into  sliagreen.  Geyloi 
divers,  Mr,  Kerr  and  his  assistant  Mr. 
Creasy,  after  five  days  proved  successful  is 
their  search  after  the  missing  treasure  cbes^ 
the  box  was  found  covered  with  sand  tlioogli 
sufiiciently  raised  above  the  bed  of  the  sea  (c 
interfere  with  the  free  perambulations  of  th« 
diver  who  stumbled  against  it  and  was  tbnfl 
led  to  pick  it  up.  Mr.  Kerr  had  heard  modi 
of  the  sharks  frequenting  the  roads,  but  ex- 
cepting that  he  saw  a  large  shark  movioj 
through  the  water  preceded  by  a  number  o( 
pilot  fish,  his  labors  sufiered  no  inteiTuptioD  ol 
the  kind  most  dreaded. —  TennanVs  Sketekn 
of  the  Nat  Hist,  of  Ceylon^  p.  32o.  See  Arti 
and  Manufactures,  Fisheries,  Fishes,  Zygsena 

SHARKS'  FINS. 

Paak,  DuK.,  Odz.,  Hind.  I  SoorameenBeppatayTAX 
lyu  sirap,  Yu  rirap,  Malay  | 

Sharks  are  numerous  and  of  g^reat  sixc 
in  the  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
their  fins  are  a  regular  article  of  ti*ade  for 
the  market  of  China,  where  they  are  prized 
for  their  real  or  imaginary  stimulating  and 
restorative  qualities.  The  name  for  the  sharl 
in  Malay  and  Javanese  is  lyu,  or,  abbre- 
viated Yu,  and  this  name  has  a  very  exten* 
sive  currency,  for  it  is  even  found  in  some 
dialects  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Sharks'  fins  are  largely  exported  from  Bom- 
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SHARKS'  FIKS. 

hKf  «d  Madras  to  China,  where  they  are 
uiiebeBteemed  as  a  strengthen  ing  food.    Thej 
ire  ckiefly  collected  in  tiie  Peraian  and  Ai*a- 
bita  Guiisy  on  the  Coasts  of  Mekran  and 
Mdaiw,  and  other    places   along    the   sea 
coute.*  The    Chinese    fishmongei-s    of    the 
Stoiis'  Settlements,  obtain  sharks'  fios  from 
the  sime  localities  which  supply  them  with 
iuli  maiTB.    These   fins  are  not  extensively 
nleeted  from  sharks  (Squali),  but  equally 
from  (Rais).    Quantities  examiued  at  Pin- 
ang  were  oompoeed  of  fins  of  the  genera 
Stq^toma,    Carcharias,    Sphynia,    Pristis, 
BhiiiobatDs,  Trygon,  and    Myliobatis.      Of 
all  fifihea,  sharks    and  rays    ai*e    the   most 
nloable  to  the  Chinese.     The  fish  and  en- 
tnikof  all,  not  even  the  electric  rays  (Tor- 
pediaite)  excepted,  are  eaten  either  fresh  or 
dried,  tlie  skin  is  ased  for  polishing  or  cod- 
verted  into  shagreen ;  gelatine  is  obtained 
Aom  ti>e  larger  fios,  glue  from  the  smaller. 
All,  except  the  caudal  fius,  are  cut  at  the  root 
tiaa  to  leave  as  little  fiesh  as  possible.     The 
not  is  dipped  in  wetted  lime  (chuuam)  in 
Ai erroneous  belief  of  preventing  attacks  of 
faeetB,  and  then  the  fins  are  dried  in  the  sun. 
laose  imported  in   Straits'  Settlements  are 
|Kked  promiscuously  in  gunny  bags,  each 
CBBtiiniog  from  one-half  to  one  pikul.    Ac- 
CBrding  to  the*^  value  in  the  Chinese  market, 
Ibe  fishmongers  assort  the  fins  in  two  kinds, 
''white" and  ''black."  The  white  consists  ex- 
daaivelj  of  the  dorsal  fius,  which  are  on  both 
sides  of  a  uniform  light  colour  and  reputed  to 
yield  more  gelatine  than  tlie  other  fins.     In 
China,  the  lovers  of  gelatinous  soups  pay  from 
30  to  40  Spanish  Dollars  per  pikul  of  white 
^at.  The  pectoral,  ventral  and  anal  fins  pass 
under  the  denomination  of  black  fins.     The 
cohnr,  however,    varies    according    to    the 
ipecies  from  bufi^  to  gi-ey  or  brown,  and  most 
of  them  are  of  two  different  colours,   ibe 
a|)per  Borface  being  dark,  the  lower  light. 
The  black  fins,  for  obvious  reasons  the  most 
BQBeroos,  are  supposed  to  yield  a  compiira- 
tivelj  small  quantity  of  gelatine  and  sell  in 
Chiu  from  15  to  20  Spanish  Dollars   per 
pikul,    Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis  has  communicated 


SHAilKS*  FINS. 

Sharks'  fins  at;e  sought  for  from  the  Indian 
ocean  to  the  Sandwich  islands  to  supply  the 
Chinese  market.     The  chief  supply  is  from 
Bombay  and  the  Persian  Gulf.     They  are  fat, 
cartilaginous,  and  when  cooked,  esteemed  by 
the  Chinese  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic.     They 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  from 
any  moisture.     About  five  hundred  pieces  are 
contained  in  a  pikul.     The  price  is  from  6  to 
60  Spanish  Dollars  per  pikul.     There  seems 
to  be  little  or  no  choice  as  to  what  species  of 
shark  the  fius  are  from,  but  those  of  a  whitish 
colour  are  valued  much  higher  than  the  black 
sort.     Sharks  and  rays  of  ail  kinds  foim  a 
common  article  of  food  on  the  Chinese  sea 
coast.     The  trade  in  sharks'  fins  is  likely  to 
extend  at  the  north.  From  Travancore  sharks' 
fins  are  largely  exported  to  China,  also  from 
eveiy  maritime  country,  between  the  Arabian 
Gulf  and  the  £ast  Indian  islands.   A  pikul  of 
shark-fins  usually  sells  in  China  as  high  as 
32  Sp.  Dollars,  or  £6  is.  ptrrcwt.,  which  high 
price  makes  it  evident,  that  they  are  only 
articles  of  luxuiy  for  the  use  of  the  rich.    In 
the  market  of  Macassar  the  ordinary  price  is 
about  15  Sp.  Dollars,  or  £2  I6s.  S^d.   per 
cwt.     In  the  four  years  1857-8  to  1860-1, 
shark-fins,   to  the   value   of  £60,467   were 
exported  from   India   to    China    and    other 
places,  nearly  all  of  it  from  Bombay.     There 
are  many  large  boats  with  crews  of  twelve 
men  each,  constantly  employed  in  the  shark- 
fishery  at  Kurrachee.     The  value  of  the  fius 
sent  to  Bombay  varies  from  Re.  13,000  to 
Rs.  18,000  a  year.     Of  this  a  portion  only 
passes  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  fisher- 
men, each   boat  earning  perhaps  Rs.   1,000 
annually,  or  Bs.  100  for  each  man.   From  this 
falls  to  be  deducted  the  <*ost  of  material  and 
other  charges.    This  trade  was  noticed  by  Dr. 
Roylein  1842.  It  afifords  on  some  occasions  to 
Bombay  alone,  taking fi^h-maws  and  shark-fins 
together,  as  much  as  four  lacs  of  rupees — 
£40,000,  and  furnishes  the  chief  means  of  sup- 
port to  at  least  three  thousand  fishermen  or, 
including  their  families  to  probably  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  human  beings.  One  boat 
will  sometimes  capture  at  a  draught  as  many 


fllttrks'  fins  imported  into^  and  exported  during 
10  years  frem  Pinang  to  China.  The  total 
qaantitiea  of  sharks'  fius  imported  into  and 
sported  from  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  from 
J83M  to  J 842-3,  were:— 
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tlie  annexed  table,  showing  the  quantity  of  ,  as  a  hundred  sharks  of  different  sizes,  but 
^  '  •  -     •         -    ^ .  -         -  -  ,     .        sometimes  they  will  be  a  week,  sometimes  a 

month,  without  securing  a  single  fish.  The 
fishermen  are  yei*y  averse  to  revealing  the 
amount  of  their  captures  :  inquiries  of  this 
sort  are  supposed  by  them  to  be  made  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The 
great  basking  shark,  or  mhor,  is  always  har- 
pooned :  it  is  found  floating  or^  asleep  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  then  struck 
with  a  harpoon  eight  feet  long.  The  fish 
once  struck  is  allowed  to  run  till  tired,  and 
is  then  pulled  iu  and  beaten  with  clubs  till 
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stunned.  A  large  hook  is  now  hooked  into 
its  eyes  or  nostrils,  or  wherever  it  can  be  got 
most  easily  nttached, — and  by  this  the  shark 
is  towed  ia  shore  :  seveml  boats  are  i^oquisite 
for  towing.  The  rahor  is  oFten  forty,  some- 
times, sixty  feet  in  length  ;  the  mouth  is 
O(tcasionally  four  feet  wide.  All  other  varie- 
ties of  shark  are  caught  in  nets  in  something 
like  the  way  in  whirh  herrings  are  caught 
in  Europe.  The  net  is  made  of  strong  Eng- 
lish  whip-cord,  the  mesh  about  six  inches  : 
they  are  generally  six  feet  wide,  and  are 
from  six  to  eight  hundi-ed  fathoms,  from 
three-quarters  to  nearly  a  mile,  in  length. 
On  the  one  side  are  floats  of  wood,  about 
four  feet  in  length,  at  intervals  of  six  feet ; 
on  the  other,  pieces  of  stone.  The  nuts  are 
sunk  in  deep  water  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  well  out  at  sea  :  they  ai-e 
put  in  one  day  and  t4iken  out  the  next,  so 
that  they  are  down  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
an«l  success  of  the  fishinir.  The  lesser  sharks 
arc  ocra-^ionally  found  d<-«d, —  the  larger  ones 
much  exhaust<Hl.  On  being  taken  home,  the 
fins  are  cut  off  and  dried  on  the  sands  in  the 
sun  :  the  flesh  is  cut  up  in  loui^  stripes  and 
salted  for  food,  and  the  liver  is  taken  out  and 
erushed  down  for  oil.  The  head,  backbone, 
and  entrails,  are  left  on  the  shore  to  rot,  or 
thrown  into  the  sea,  where  numberless  little 
sliarks  are  generally  on  the  watch  to  eat  up 
the  remains  of  their  kindred.  The  fishermen 
themselves  are  only  concenied  in  the  capture 
of  the  sharks :  so  soon  as  they  are  landed 
they  are  purchased  by  Bania  merchants,  on 
whose  account  all  the  other  operations  are 
performed.  The  Bania  collect  Uiem  in  large 
quantities,  and  transmit  them  to  agents  in 
Bombay,  by  whom  they  are  sold  for  shipment 
to  China.  Not  only  are  the  fins  of  all  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  shark  prepared  for  the 
market,  but  those  also  of  the  saw-fish,  of  the 
catr-fish,  and  of  some  varieties  of  ray  or  skate 
— the  latter,  indeed,  merges  almost  insensibly 
into  the  form  of  the  shark.  The  cat-fish, 
known  in  India  by  the  same  name  as  in  Bri- 
tain, has  a  head  very  like  that  of  its  European 
congener,  from  which  it  dtCfers  in  all  other 
respects  most  remarkably.  Its  skin  is  of  a 
tawny  yellowish  brown,  shading  from  dark- 
brown  on  the  back  to  dirty-yellow  on  the 
belly  :  it  is  beautifully  covered  all  over  with 
spots,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  those  of  the 
leopard,  similarly  arranged.  The  value  of 
sharks'  fins  annually  exported  from  Bombay 
amounts  to  betwixt  a  lakh  and  a  half  and 
two  lakhs  of  rupees :  the  largest  fishery  at 
any  given  port  is  probably  that  of  Kurrachee, 
whidh  affords  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole, 
bat  the  ^rk-fishery  is  conducted  all  along 
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tlie  Bombay  coast.     The  fishermen  along  the 
Bombay  coasts  'are  divided  into  four  great 
castes,   over   each  of  which  a  headman  or 
jemadar    presides  :    1,   Wayttree ;  2,    Son- 
koli  ;    8,     Dongur-koli  ;     4,    Thankur-koli. 
One  great  jemadar  or  chief,  rules  supreme 
in  the  craft  over  all   the  fisher-castes.    The 
value  of  sharks'  fins  annually  exported  fron 
Bombay    amounts    to   betwixt  a    lakh  and; 
a  half  and  two  lakhs  of  rupees  :  the  largest  [ 
fishery  at  any  given  port  is  probably  that  ofi 
Kurrachee,  which  affords  nearly  one-tenth  of  | 
the  whole,  but  the  shark-fisheiy  is  condacted^ 
all  along  the  Bombay  coasts.    Sharks'  fiasimi ; 
*  tripang,'  or  sea  slug,  are  exported  by  thr 
Bugis  boats  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
island  of  Borneo  ;  they  are  first  sent  to  Singa- 
pore, afterwards  to  China. 

In  the  Fiji  says  a  writer,  we  were  puzzled  tt 
one  time  to  make  out  the  use  of  a  curiously 
formed  piece  of  wood,  about  four  feet  lon^,  and 
in  shape  very  much  like  a  whale  boat,  but  solid: 
from  a^iolein  the  centre  descended  astrongconi 
of  twisted  rattan,  forming  a  running  noose^ 
like  a  hangman's  knot.  The  mystery  wu 
solved  shortly  after.  As  I  was  leaning  oatef: 
the  cabin  windows,  when  there  was  jost! 
suflicient  wind  to  give  the  ship  steerage-wij, ; 
I  observed  a  shark  swimming  leisui^ely  aloogi 
some  twenty  fathoms  below  the  surface.  The 
natives  from  their  canoes  observed  the  monster 
about  the  ?ame  time.  In  a  few  minutes 
several  of  these  oddly-shaped  buoys  were 
dropped  into  the  water.  Some  of  our  people 
fancy  they  saw  them  sprinkle  a  powder  in  a 
sort  of  magic  circle  round  the  buoys  ;  I  did 
not  observe  them  use  any  bait :  what  charm 
they  used,  if  any,  we  did  not  ascertain, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  shark  shortly  after 
rose,  and  was  fool  enough  to  shove  his  head 
into  the  fatal  noose,  when  he  was  as  complete- 
ly hanged  in  his  own  element  as  ever  rogue 
was  from  the  gallows'  tree.  The  buoyancy  of 
the  float  prevented  his  diving  with  it.  Having 
flourished  his  tail  about  for  twenty  miunteS) 
he  was  drawn  up  by  his  head  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  and  there  belaboured  with  ti»e 
heavy  end  of  their  paddles  until  he  seemed 
satisfied  that  resistance  was  useless  ;  they 
then  tumbked  him  bodily  into  the  canoe,  and 
hurried  on  shore  amidst  the  yelling  of  the 
whole  flotilla,  where  no  doubt  he  underwent 
the  further  process  of  dissection. — KeppeFs 
Ind,  Arch,,  Vol,  ii,  pp.  205-6 ;  L&to's  Saror 
wak,  p.  89  ;  Bombay  Monthly  Times,  JT9m 
nth  to  24/A  May  1850  ;  JDr.  Boyle,  on  the 
production  of  Isinglass,  London,  1842.  See 
Fisheries,  Fishes,  Zygsena. 

SHAKOI,  Sharoli,  or  Shuriige,  Panj.  Cory- 
las  colama,  Linn. 

SHARON,  a  fertile  sUip  of  laud  on  the  sea 
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ooct  between  Joppa  and  Csesarea.  Over 
the  nllej  of  ShnroD,  the  road  passes  to 
EuBtj  wild  roses  are  to  be  found  upon  it, 
tod  it  is  sprinkled  with  flowers.  '  It  shall 
come  to  pass,'  saysEzekiel,  inthatdaj,  *I  will 
gire  to  gad,'  or  the  Scythians,  '  a  burial  place 
io  Israel,  the  valley  of  the  passengers  on  the 
etst  of  the  sea.  And  it  shall  stop  the  noses 
of  them  that  pass  by,  and  there  shall  they 
imiy  gad  and  all  his  multitude.'^— ^Amner'^ 
Overland  Journey,  Vol,  i,  f?.  186  ;  Sharpens 
Butory  of  Egypt,  Vol.  i,  pp.  32,  133  ;  Diod. 
Sk^  lib*  i,  6,  7. 

SHARPEY,  Captain  Alexander,  visited  the 
Red  Sea  and  Aden,  in  a.  d.  1609,  in  the 
Asoeosion,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  E.  L 
Company. 

SHARRA,  Ar.  Hind.,  Pkrs.  Law  ; 
equity,  the  precepts  of  Mahomed  ;  religion  ; 
fiu'th,  justice.  The  faquir  or  darvesh  act 
in  accordance  with  religion  (ba-sharra)  or 
difterently  (be-sharra).     They  are  classed  as 

Ba-^hara,  family-men  and  liviog  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Koran. 

Be-shara,  without  the  law,  majzub,  celo- 
Vtles,  whose  sanctity  places  them  above  the 
lavs  of  the  Koran. 

In  India,  the  chief  fakirs  are 
Kadaxia  or  Baiiawa  whose 

founder  lived  at  Bagdad. 
Chiftia  followers  of  Banda 

navaz   whose  shrine  ia 

&t  Knibaigah. 
Sbituiiah. 
TibkatiaorMadria. 

—  W-'i/wn'*  Gloss. 

SHART,    Arab.,    Hind.       From    shart 

kuna,  to  wager,  a  term  employed  by  maho- 

nedans  in  Southern  India  to  indicate  a  horse 

conveyance,  either  buggy  or  palankin  can^iage. 

In   Bombay,   the    Tamil  woi*ds    Sikram-po, 

litenlly  go  quickly,  are  applied  to  the  latter 

eomreyance. 

SHARUDIYA,  Sans.,  from  sharada,  the 

clear  sky  season. 

SHARUNNE,  Tam.    Trianthema  obcor- 

data,  Roxb. 

SHARUNNE-KIRE,  Tam.    Glinus  trian- 

themoides. 

SHARVELI-KIRE,  Tam.    Trianthema. 

SHARWA,  Hind.    Brassica,  sp. 

SHA-SI,  BuBM.     Catechu. 

SH ASTRA,  Sans.     The  holy  books  of  the 

hiadoos.    Of  the  six  Vedanga  or  bodies  of 

learning,  three  belong  to  grammar  ;  one  relates 

to  r^igioQs  ceremonies  ;  a  fifth  to  the  whole 

«»npa«  of  mathematics  ;  and  the  sixth,  to  the 

explanation  of  obscure  words  or  phrases  in 

^>^edw.  Subordinate  to  these  Anga  (though 

«»  rewou  of  the  arrangement  is  not  obvious,) 

w*^  Beries  of  sacred  poems,  the  body  of  law, 

^  the  Bix  philosophical  shastras.     Shastra, 

o*»».,  is  from  shas,  to  rule.    See  Veda. 
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Malanej. 

Rafai  or  Gnrzmar. 

Jalalia. 

Sohagia. 

Naksh  bandia. 

Bawapiari  ka  Fakir. 


SHASTRT,  see  Bhairava. 

SUATAWAR-KA-PATTA,  Hind.    As- 
paragus racemosus. 

SHATAWI,  Malbal.    Asparagus  adscen- 
dens,  Boxb. 

SHATCHAKRA,  see  Yug  byasa. 

SHATHA-KUPPA,  Tel.  Anethum  sowa. 

SH  ATIR,  a  running  footman,  or  messenger. 

SHATKRATU,  ^ee  Indra. 

SHATOOL,  seeKanawer. 

SHAT-UL-ARAB,  literally  the  river  of 
the  Arabs,  is  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  is  about  700  yards  broad  ; 
its  ordinary  depth  30  feet.  Within  a  distance 
of  22|  miles  by  water,  or  20|  miles  direct, 
S.  70*  E.  it  forms  three  large  islands  between 
its  fork  and  the  small  town  of  Mohamarali. 
Here  the  Karum  enters  it,  after  a  long 
course  from  the  Koh-i-zard  through  Shuster, 
Ahwaz  and  other  places.  After  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers, 
this  one  tidal  channel  has  the  well-known 
appellation  of  Shatt-el-Ai*ab,  when  five  miles 
below  Kurnah  the  united  waters  receive 
those  of  the  Kerah,  or  Kerkhah,  which,  coming 
from  the  mountains  of  Ardelan  through  an 
extensive  tmct  of  country,  passes  a  short 
distance  westward  of  the  ruins  of  Susa  and 
likewise  of  the  town  of  Hawizah,  After 
receiving  this  accession,  the  Shatt-el-Ai*ab 
flows  through  date  groves  and  near  several 
villages,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank,  and  at  length 
aiTives  opposite  Basrah,  which  is  39i^  miles  by 
the  river,  and  36  miles  S.  d4<'  E.  direct  from 
Kurnah.  In  the  whole  of  this  distance  there  ^ 
are  but  two  islands,  both  of  them  large  :  and 
the  river  has  an  average  width  of  600  yards, 
with  a  depth  of  21  feet ;  it  has  a  current  of 
two  knots  per  hour  during  the  flowing,  and 
three  knots  per  hour  during  the  ebb  tide, 
empties  itself  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  80  miles 
from  BssBOTah.^Eupkrates  and  Tigris,  Col. 
Chesney,  p.  39  ;  Ed.  Ferrier's  Joum.,  p.  28. 
See  Kerman,  Kooma,  Khuzistan. 

SHATRA,  Pers.,  Duk.     Fumaria  oflSci- 
nalis,  Fumaria  parviflora,  W.  .y  A. 

SHATRANJI,  Hind.    A  cotton  carpet. 

SHATT-AL-DIJLAH,  see  Tigris. 

SHATURUJ,  Pebs.  Fumaria  parviflora, 
W.Sf  A. 

SHATUT,  DoK.    Morus  atropurpurea. 

SHAVALI,  It.     Shawls. 

SHAVING.    There  are  amongst  hindoos 
propitious  days  for  this. 

SHAVIRUM,  Tam.  One  of  the  mercurial 
preparations  of  India.  * 

SHAUNIZ,  Hind.    Cuminum  cyminum, 
black  cummin. 

SHAWA,HiND,,PtJsnTa.  Dalbergia  sissoo, 
sissu  tree. 

SHAWA}  HivD.    Populus  ciliata. 
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Bosa  webbiana. 


Cliales, 
Scharalos, 
Saluvaigal, 
Saluvalu, 


Port. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


SHAWALI,  Hind. 
SHAWLS. 

Ghals,  Chales,  Fr. 

Schalen,  Oer. 

Shawl,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Pbrh. 
Shavali,  It. 

Kayin-rambut,       Malay. 

These  well-known  articles  of  dress,  made  of 
wool,  silk,  or  more  commonly  of  silk  and  wool 
mixed.  Fine  shawls  are  made  at  Cashmere, 
and  are  largely  exported  from  Bombay  to 
London.  The  chief  seats  of  the  shawl  manu- 
facture in  Britain  are  Paisley  and  Norwich  ; 
the  French  shawls  ai'e,  however,  much  more 
esteemed  than  the  English.  Although  in 
many  branches  of  textile  manufacture,  Eng- 
land has  outstripped  her  oriental  teacher, 
there  is  still  found  among  the  workmen  of 
the  east,  a  degree  of  taste  in  the  adjustment 
of  their  designs,  an  amount  of  skill  applied 
to  the  getting-up  of  the  fabric  and  the  blend- 
ing of  patterns  and  colours  so  aptly  combined, 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  rather 
to  show  that  what  we  are  now  arriving  at  in 
arts  design  by  the  aid  of  scientific  teachings,  has 
been  practised  amongst  that  ancient  race 
during  the  last  thousand  years.  The  correct 
principle  which  science  has  laid  down  in  the 
schools  of  the  west,  that  the  patterns  and 
colours  of  woven  goods  should  diversify  plain 
surfaces  without  disturbing  the  impression  of 
flatness,  has  evidently  been  known  to  them 
from  the  earliest  times.  Nor  is  it  in  this  alone 
that  the  workmen  of  the  east  excel :  they  are 
equally  celebrated  for  tlie  rich  and  varied 
beauty  of  their  patterns,  and  the  strict  appro- 
priateness of  these  to  the  colours  employed. 
Foremost  amongst  the  woven  fabrics  of  India 
are  the  world-famed  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the 
finest  of  which,  in  spite  of  many  imitations  in 
Europe,  are  still  produced  in  the  "  Vale  of 
Cashmere,"  whence  continues  to  come  the  sup- 
ply of  the  most  valuable  wool  employed  in 
the  manufacture.  The  Cashmere  goat  thrives 
nowhere  so  well  as  amidst  the  grassy  ravines 
and  shady  clefts  of  the  Cashmerian  hills ;  and 
from  the  neck  and  under  part  of  the  body  of 
the  animal  is  taken  the  fine,  flossy,  silk-like 
hair,  which  is  worked  up  into  these  beautiful 
shawls  with  an  exquisite  taste  and  skill  which 
all  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Europe  has 
never  been  able  to  imitate  with  more  than 
partial  success.  Mention  may  be  found  of 
these  shawls  in  the  Mahabharata  and  other 
ancient  works  of  the  east.  The  people  of 
the  countries  adjacent  to  Cashmere  are  there 
spoken  of  as  t)ringing  skins  and  cloths  of 
wool  embroidered  with  gold  as  tribnte  to  the 
sovereign.  From  the  Ayeen  Akbai-i,  writ- 
ten in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  gather  that 
the  emperor  Akbar  encouraged  the  manu- 
facture of  these  shawls  by  every  means  iu 


his  power,  even  designing  some  himself,  and 
introducing  a  greater  and  richer  variety  of 
colours  in  their  patterns.  The  same  worn 
informs  us  of  the  extension  of  this  manu- 
facture to  the  state  of  Lahore,  where  it  is 
said  there  were  then  a  thousand  manufactories 
employed  on  them.  A  mixture  of  wool  and 
silk  for  turbans  is  also  spoken  of  ;  and  some 
space  is  occupied  with  an  enumei*ation  of  the 
various  qualities  of  the  shawls  and  turbans, 
and  the  mode  of  classifying  them  for  value. 
Since  the  above  period,  the  many  troubles  and 
political  changes  in  the  position  of  the  country 
have  materially  affected  this  branch  of  indus- 
try ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  from  30,000 
looms,  which  was  at  one  'time  the  number  at 
work  in  Lahore,  there  were,  some  years  since, 
but  16,000.  Doubtless  the  more  settled  state 
of  the  counti'y,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  the  article  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
will  now  help  to  revive  this  manufacture. 
In  alt  eastern  countries  the  shawl  is  ever  con- 
sidered the  most  essential  and  graceful  part 
of  ornamental  dress  ;  and  even  in  Europe, 
with  their  many  beautiful  imitations,  the  U'ue 
Cashmere  shawl  is  still  sought  and  paid  for  at 
enormous  prices.  Even  in  India  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  for  a  rajah  to  pay  ten  thou- 
sand rupees  (1,000^.)  for  one  of  the  finest  of 
those  productions  ;  and  which,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, will  have  cost  the  labour  of  a  ivhole 
family  for  a  life-time.  The  annual  value  of 
these  shawls  imported  into  Great  Britain 
does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds, 
and  forms  no  sort  of  criterion  as  to  the  yearly 
produce  of  the  Cashmerian  looms,  siQce  by 
far  the  most  valuable  are  t^keu  by  *uative 
rulera  and  rajahs,  and  large  quantities  are 
also  despatcl>ed  to  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece, 
America,  and  continental  Europe.  Previoas 
to  the  imitation  of  these  goods  at  Paisley,  the 
imports  had  amounted  to  as  much  as  16,OO0A 
annually.  In  embroidered  shawls,  scarfs, 
handkerchiefs,  &c.,  in  silk,  cotton,  and  mixed 
fabrics,  India  stands  pre-eminent.  Here  also, 
as  in  the  make  of  Cashmere  shawls,  the 
hindoos,  by  their  skilful  and  delicate  mani- 
pulation, are  able  to  produce  fabrics  of  such 
exquisite  fineness,  as  to  defy  the  more  scienti- 
fic labours  of  European  nations.  Their  scarfs 
of  brocaded  gold  and  silver,  laid  upon  red, 
white,  and  green  grounds,  and  worked  in  and 
interspersed  with  beetle's  wings  and  otlier 
ornament.s,  are  at  once  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

Bangalore  Silk  Shawls. — At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  two  Bangalore  Silk  Bed 
Quilts,  exhibited  by  Moonshee  Nnnjapah 
Dondftla  Esmursan  were  good  specimens  of 
this  description  of  native  manufacture,  but 
were  priced  so  much  above  their  I'eal  vahie  as  to 
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preTeot  their  being  brought  into  general  use. 
A  Biogftlore  silk  sha\v[  by  Moonshee  Nun- 
japth,  weighing  2  lbs.,  3  oz.,  5|  dr.,  price 
125  Rs^  was  the  best  woven  fabric  of  this 
Jp5cription,  and  the  jury  awarded  him  a  2Dd 
Cia&s  Medul. 

Mr.  Mooi-croft  in  the  early  part  of  tlie 
19ih  century  estimated  the  annual  value  of 
the  Cashmei-e  manufaetui*e  of  shawls  at 
£300,000,  but  this  seems  a  small  estimate  if 
the  Riw  material  be  worth  £75,000  alone, 
that  is,  1,000  horse  loads  of  300  pounds, 
each  pouud  being  worth  five  shillings.  In  the 
11  years,  1850-51  to  1860-61,  the  quantities 
and  values  of  Cashmere  shawls  exported 
from  India,  were  as  under  : — 


Tean. 


PieceB. 


Value. 


18^51 

1S52-53 
1 2153^1 
185455 
IS55-r»<> 


13,405 
10,594 
16,711 

? 
? 


£171,709 
14tj,270 
2l5,tf59 
170,153 
197,890 
2(»9,279 


Years. 


Pieces. 


1856-57 

1857-68 

1858-59 

1859-60 

1860-61 

Value. 


£290,640 
227,618 
310,027 
252,828 
351,093 


or  the  above,  90  per  cent,  was  shipped  from 
Bombay  ports,  and  80  per  cent,  to  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  Suez,  tlie  Arabian  and  Persian 
Galfs, — America,  France  and  China  taking 
the  remain ing  part.  The  Ccu  tral  Comm  i  ttee, 
Lahore,  reported  that  this  is  now  by  far  the 
BMjst  important  manufacture  in  the  Panjab  ; 
but  thirty  years  ago  it  was  almost  entirely 
eonfioed  to  Kashmir.  At  the  period  alluJed 
to,  a  terrible  famine  visited  Kashmir  ;  and.  In 
Goaiequence,  numbers  of  the  shawl  weavers 
emigrated  to  the  Panjab,  and  settled  in  Um- 
ritsur,  Nurpur,  Dinaugar,  Tilaknath,  Jellapur 
aud  Loodiauah,  in  all  of  which  places  the 
manufacture  continues  to  flourish.  The  best 
sbawls  of  Panjab  manufacture  are  manufac- 
tared  at  Umritsur,  which  is  also  an  enrpori- 
i:m  of  the  shawl- trade.  But  none  of  the 
^liawls  made  in  the  Panjab  can  compete  with 
tile  best  shawls  made  in  Kashmir  itself;  flrst, 
because  the  Panjab  manufacture  1*8  are  unable 
to  obtain  the  finest  kinds  of  wool,  aud 
secondly,  by  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
dyeiog,  the  excellence  of  which  in'  Cashmere 
is  attributed  4o  some  chemical  peculiarity  in 
tlie  water  there.  On  receipt  of  the  raw  pashm 
or  shawl  wool,  the  fii'st  operation  is  tliat  ot 
cleaning  ;  this  is  done  generally  by  women  ; 
the  best  kind  is  cleaned  with  lime  and  water, 
hot  ordioarily  the  wool  is  cleaned  by  being 
shaken  op  with  flour.  The  next  operation 
is  that  of  separating  the  hair  from  the  pashm  ; 
this  is  a  tedious  operation,  and  the  value  of 
the  cloth  subsequently  manufactured  vai'ies 
with  the  amount  of  care  bestowed  upon  it. 
™he  wool  thus  cleaned  and  sorted  is  spun 
luto  tbreaQ  with  the  common  *churka'  or 
'auve  spiiming-machine.     This  is  also  an 
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operation  requiring  great  care.    White  pash- 
meea  thread  of  the  finest  quality  will  some- 
times cost  as  much  as  £2  10s.  a  pound.     The 
thread  is  next  dyed,  aud  is  then  ready  for  the 
loom.'  The  shawls  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  viz.,  woven  shawls,  called  'Teliwa- 
lah  ;*   and  worked   shawls.     Shawls   of  the 
former  class  are  woven  into  separate  pieces, 
which  are,   when   required,    sewn  together 
with  such  precision  that  the  sewing  is  im- 
perceptible.    These    are    the    most    highly 
prized   of  the  two.    In  worked  shawls,  the 
pattern  is   worked   with  the  needle  upon  a 
piece  of  plain  pashmeea  or  shawl-cloth.     A 
woven  shawl  made  at  Cashmere  of  the  best 
materials,  and    weighing   7    lbs.,    will  cost 
in   Cashmere  as  much   as   £300.     Of   this 
amount,  the  cost  of  the  material,  including 
thread,  is  £30  ;  the  wages  of  labour,  £100  ; 
miscellaneous  expenses,   £50 ;    duty,    £70. 
Besides    shawls,    various    other  articles   of 
dress,  such  as  choga,  or  outer  robes,  ladies' 
opera   cloaks,  smoking-caps,  gloves,  &c.,  are 
made    of   pashmeea.     Latterly    great   com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  European  firms 
of  the  adulteration  of  the  texture  of  Cash- 
mere shawls  ;  aud   there  is  no   doubt  that 
such  adulteration   is  practised  especially  by 
mixing  up  Cashmere  wool  with  real  pashm. 
In  order  to  provide  some  guarantee  against 
this,    it    has    been    proposed,  that    a   guild 
or   company   of  respectable   traders  should 
be  formed,   who   should   bo  empowered  to 
affix   on  all   genuine   shawls  a  trade-mark, 
which  should  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public 
that  the  material  of  the  shawl  is  genuine 
pashm,  especially  as  the  Indian  Penal  Code 
provides  a  punishment  for  those  who  coun- 
terfeit or  falsify  trade-marks,  or  knowingly 
sell  goods  marked  with  counterfeit  or  false 
trade-marks.     At  Delhi,  shawls  are  made  up 
of  pashmeea,  worked  with  silk  and  embroidered 
with  gold  lace.     A  very  delicate  shawl  is  made 
of  the  wool  of  a  sheep  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ladak  and  Kulu  :  the  best  wool  is 
procurable  in  a  village  near  Rampur,  on  the 
Sutlej  ;  hence  the  fabric  is  called  *  Eampur 
Chudder.'     The  other  woollen   manufactures 
in  the  Panjab  and  Peshawur  are  choga,  made 
of  the  wool   of   the  Dumba  sheep,  and  of 
camel's  huir,  and  choga  made  of  Patti,  or  the 
hair  of  the   Cabul  goat.      The   shawl  bafs 
or  weavers  of  the  Panjab,  according  to  their 
means,   keep  up   an  establishment  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  shagird,   or  appi^en- 
tices,   of  children   from    five  years  of  age^ 
to  old   men   and  women  of  eighty.      The 
shawl  baf  pays  to  government  a  capitation 
tax   of  from   16  and  18  to  50  rupees  per 
annum,  for  each  shagird   that  he  employs. 
The  ArgouQ  merchants  and  traders  of  Ladak 
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and  Chanthan  have  made  it  a  point,  from 
time  immemorial  to  advance  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  pam  throughout 
the  different  districts  of  pam-producing  pro- 
vinces.   The  Cashmere  woollen  fabric  is  now 
manufactured   in   other  towns,  in  the  form 
of  shawls,  coats,  scarfs.    Formerly  Cashmere 
shawls  were  exquisitely  woven,  with  unrivalled 
elegance  and  chasteness  of  design,  softness 
and  finish  in  quality,  an*angement  of  colours 
and  use  of  dyes,  which  the  finest  Paisley  and 
French  shawls  do  not  approach.     These  ex- 
quisite shawls  of  Cashmere  became  rarer  and 
rarer  every  year,  and  their  place  has  been 
usurped  by  hand-embroidered  fabrics  of  lower 
value,  with  more   showy  and    more  vulgar 
patterns.     In  the  Panjab  and  in   Delhi,  of 
late    years,    workmen    have   commenced   to 
embroider  Cashmere  cloths  and  net  with  floss 
silk  and  braid,  but  solely  for  sale  to  Euro- 
peans,  who  wear  them   as    tunics,    jackets, 
scarfs,   and  the  like.     In    the  hand-worked 
Cashmere  shawls,  as  also  in  the  Delhi  work, 
wooden   needles    of   hard    wood    are    used 
slightly    charred,     with     a    hole      in   .  the 
centre  of  the  needle   to  receive  the  yarn. 
Cashmere  weavers  have  settled  at  Umritsir 
and  Jellalpur  and   other   places,   and    have 
flourished.     Cashmere  shawls  have  still,  how- 
ever,  a  wide-spread    fame,   on   account   of 
their  extreme  softness,  brilliancy,   and  ele- 
gance ;    and   it  has  long  been   the  aim   of 
European  nations  to  imitate,  and  if  possible  to 
equal  them,  applying  t5  their  manufacture 
the    more    speedy    and    elaborate  methods 
which  modern   science    has    placed    within 
reach.    The  oriental  shawls  are  woven  by  an 
extremely  slow    process,  and  are  therefore 
very  costly.    The  date  of  the  manufacture  is 
unknown,   but  Cashmere  shawls  have  been 
celebrated     ever    since    the    British    estab- 
lished themselves  in   India.      As  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  observations  of  various 
writers,  the  Thibetan  wool,  being  imported 
from  Tibet  and  Tartary  into  Cashmere,  is 
firat  bleached  to  rid  it  of  a  greyish  hue  which 
naturally  belongs  to  it>,  then  spun  into  yarn 
by  women,  and  dyed  of  various  colours.    T|ie 
yam  is  next  given  out  to  the  weavers  by  a 
merchant,  who  perhaps  enters    largely  into 
the   shawl  trade,  and   engages  a  number  of 
shops  in  which  men  work  for  him  ;  or  else  he 
supplies  a  certain  number  of  overseers  called 
Ustad  with  yam,  delivering  to  them  at  the 
same   time  instructions  as  to   the  quali'ty, 
colour,  patterns,  &c.,  of  the  goods,  and  these 
men  carry  on  the  manufacture  at  their  own 
houses,  with  the  help  of  ordinary  weavers. 
The  Ustad  receive  six  or  eight  pice  a  day 
for  their  wages,  the  common  workmen  fix>ui 
one  to  four  pice^  the  value  of  a  pice  being 
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about  three  half-pence.     Though  the  shawl- 
weavers   of  Cashmere  are  thus  scantily  re- 
warded, the  fabric  they  produce  has  often  been 
sold  in  London  at  from    100/.  to  400/.  the 
shawl.     But  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  mana- 
facture  of  a  remarkably  fine  and  elaborate 
shawl  will  sometimes  occupy  a  shop  for  a 
whole  year,   two  or  three  or  perhaps  fonr 
pei*sons,  being    constantly   engaged    on   it 
Plain  shawls  are  simply  woven  with  a  long 
narrow  and  heavy    shuttle,  but    variegated 
shawls  are  worked  with  wooden  needles  in- 
stead of  a   shuttle,  there  being  a   separate 
needle  for  each  colour.     In  some  of  the  richest 
shawls,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  com- 
pleted by  three  persons  in  one  day.     Some- 
times, in  order  to  hasten  the  process,  a  shawl 
is  made  in  separate  pieces  in  diflerent  looms, 
and  the  pieces  are  afterwards  sewed  together 
This  is  done  with  great  dexterity,  so  thatit 
is  not  immediately  detected.     An  overaeertt 
each  loom,  superintends  the  workmen,  and  if 
the  pattern  be  new,  he  directs  them  as  to  \h» 
figures  and   colours,  keeping   before  him  a 
paper-pattern  of  the  device  which  'i6  to  be 
produced.     The  rough  or  inferior  side  of  tl» 
shawl  is  uppermost  on  the  fi-ame,  nevertheless 
the  pattern  is  most  accurately  preserved  hf 
the  workers,  who  sit  on  benches    while  bo 
employed.     The  shawls  are  made  both  long 
and  square,  the  former  generally  measuring 
54  inches  wide,  and    126  long,  the  latter  68 
to   72  inches  squai*e.     They  are  exquisitelj 
soft  and  warm,  surpassing   in  these  respects 
every  other  clothing  material.    In  some  parts 
of  Asia  these  shawls  are  worn  just  as  they 
come  from  the  loom  ;  but  all  those  destined 
for  India  are  carefully  washed  and  packed 
near  Lahore.     The  extent  of  the  manufactare 
in    Cashmere  has  been    diflerently    stated: 
some  years  ago  there  were  said  to  be  16,000 
looms  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  if  it  be  coiTeci 
that  above  five  shawls  (including  the  inferior 
qualities:  are  made  on  an  average  at  each 
loom  during  the  year,  this  gives  a  total  of 
80,000  shawls  as  the  annual  pi-oduce  of  the 
kingdom. '  When  Cashmere  was  tributaiy  to 
Afghanistan,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
revenue  was  exacted  in    shawls  instead  of 
money. 

The  beauty  and  value  of  Cashmere  shawls 
has  led  to  various  imitations,  which  at  length 
have  proved  successful,  both  in'  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  government  of  the  former 
country  gave  encouragement  to  a  patriotic 
and  zealous  man,  M,  Jaubert,  who  exposed 
himself  to  great  risk  and  hardship,  in  brings 
ing  from  the  East  in  1823,  a  flock  of  Tibet 
goats,  part  of  which  were  successfully  revred 
at  St.  Oven,  near  Paris.  The  climate  suited 
them  well,  so  that  for  several  years  Ihe  pro* 
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jUietor  WHS  eoabled  to  sell  a  great  number  of 

onle  and    female  goats,   which  were   called 

CBsfamere  goats.     Cashmere  wool  is  still  im- 

ported  from  Tibet  antl  comes  into  Europe  by 

nj  of  Caeaiiy  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 

I  Yo^    The  mills  for  spiuntiig  it  are  very 

gomerous  ia  France  wlvere   three   principal 

I  deMriptions  of  Cashmere  shawls  are  manu- 

.  jietored,  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Nismes.     The 

\hm  shawls   are   principally    of   the    kind 

hown  as  French  Cashmere,  in  whicli,  by  the 

id  of  the  draw-loom  and  of  the   Jacquurd,  a 

ior&ce  appearance  is  given  precisely  similar 

to  that  of  the   oriental  shawls.     Both   the 

firp  and   the   weft  are  the  yarn  of  pore 

iCishmere  down  :  the  figures  and  colours  of 

llodian  shawls  are  faiUifuUy  copied,  and  the 

I^Bceptioa  would   be  complete,   did   not  the 

tliTerae  side  show  the  cut  ends.     What  is 

pined  tbe  Hindoo     shawl,   manufuctured  at 

:|km,  has  its  warp  in  spun  sillc  which  reduces 

ib  price.     These  imitatiou  shawls  are  exe- 

<«ted  by  as  many  shuttles  as  th^re  nre  colours 

mployed,  which  are  thrown  across  the  warp 

'«nrdiog  to  the  requiremeuts  of  the  pattern, 

lad  being  in  many  cases  introduced  only  at 

hiervals,  the  yani  remains  floating  loose  at  the 

Wk  of  the  piece,  and  is  cut  off  afterwards. 

to  contfive  a  method  of  weaving  shawls  that 

ihoaid  be,  like  the  easteiii  ones,  both  sides 

dike,  was  a  difficult  task,  but  was  at  last  ac- 

aNoplished  by  Parisian  ingenuity.     In  this 

the  yarns  of  the  weft  are  not  only  equal 

ia  Dumber  to  the  colours  of  the  pattern,  but 

tliereai-e  also  as  many  little  shuttles  or  pirns 

illed  with  these  yarns  as  there  are  colours  to 

be  repeated  in  the  breadth  of  the  piece.     Each 

of  these  small  pirns  or  bobbins  passes  through 

only  that  portion  of  the  flower  in  which  the 

coloor  of  its  yarn  is  to  appear  and  stops  on 

tfae  <me  side  and  the  other  of  the  cloth  exactly 

•tits  limit :  it  then  returns  upon  itself,  after 

brring  crossed  the  thread  of  the  adjoining 

dioltle.     From  this  reciprocal  interweaving 

of  the  various  yarns  of  the  shuttles,  it  happens 

tbat,  although  the  weft  is  made  up  of  a  great 

BQmb^'  of  different  threads  yet  they  form  a 

tcoDtinnoas  line  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the 

veb,  upon  which  the  lay  or  batten  acts  in  the 

usual   manner.      The   great  art  consists  in 

tYoiding  confusion  of  the  shuttles,  and  in  not 

striking  np  the  lay  till  all  have  done  their 

port.    A  woman  assisted  by  two  girls  is  able 

to  eonduct  the  whole  operation.     Bui  this 

cVoae  imltaUon  of  the  oriental  shawl  is  a  very 

slow  process,  and  therefore  the  shawls  must 

be  necesearily  costly «    Lyons  is  famous  for 

its  Tibet  sbawls,  the  weft  of  which  is  yarn, 

"^^  a  mixture  of  spun  silk.     The  shawls  of 

tre  celebrated  for  their  low  price, 

^  ingenuity  with  which   spun    silk, 
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Thibet   down,  and  cotton,  are  all  worked  up 
together. 

The  Cashmere  shawls  are  usually  divided 
into  three  groups,  the  "Border  Shawl  ;" 
the  Rizai  or  shawl  of  the  finest  texture, 
and  the  ordinary  Cashmere  shawl.  Cash- 
mere, and  the  next  in  quality  Umritsir 
shawls,  possess-  unequalled  fineness,  delicacy, 
and  warmth.  These  shawls  are  brought  to 
Bombay  iii  large  quantities  dii-ect  from  Cash- 
mere, which  are  almost  entirely  exported  to 
London.  The  tmde  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives. 

The  great  Punjab  mart  for  Cashmere  shawls, 
is  Amritsar*  The  largest  import  is  of  pash- 
mina  good«,  consisting  of  shawls,  needle- 
worked  goods  (amlikur),  emhroidei'ed  chognn, 
&c.,  plain  pashmina  cloth,  shawls  of  kinds, 
square,  long,  and  double,  both  woven  and 
worked  by  hands,  the  latter  being  called 
"amlikar."  About  a. D.  1860  the  maharnjiih 
of  Cashmere,  to  check  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  shawls  manufactured  in  his  do- 
minions, issued  the  following  circular: — Ee  it 
known  that  in  the  city  of  Siree  Nugger,  alias 
Cashmere,  a  Paradise  on  earth,  the  number  of 
men  and  women  employed  in  the  occupation 
of  shawl- weavinji  aggregates  70,000,  and  in 
fact  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  far  famed 
city  are  connected  with  the  trade.  That 
owinc;  to  the  dulness  of  the  market  in  England 
and  France,  caused  chiefly  by  the  iufi-rior 
description  of  shawls  manufactured,  many 
tmdesmen  and  merchants  have  been  subjected 
to  heavy  loss  and  some  to  bankruptcy,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  weavers  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employ.  On  the  maharajah's  late  tour 
through  Casihmere  the  ciifumstance  occupied 
his  chief  attention  and  from  the  infoimation 
he  obtained  he  ordei^d  the  following  rules  to 
be  established  in  order  to  serve  both  manufac- 
turers and  traders : 

1. — Shawls  to  be  uaiform  in  size  as  fol- 
low : — 

Lady's  shawls,  3^  yards  by  1  ^ 
Turbans,  2       „      by2' 

Jama  war,  4J^     „      by  3 

2. — Any  shawl  badly  wove  to  be  destroyed 
— the  value  to  he  recovered  by  the  proprietor 
from  the  weaver.  Should  the  fault  lie  with 
the  proprietor,  he  will  be  punished  by  the 
Government. 

3. — A  designer  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  off 
his  designs,  but  should  he  attempt  to  conceal 
any  part  of  a  design  which  is  purchased  from 
him,  he  will  be  severely  punished. 

4. — Any  person  convicted  of  robbing  a  firm 
of  a  design  will  be  severely  punished. 

5, — One  designer  is  not  at  liberty  to  transfer 
designs  to  another,  and  as  the  Government  has 
now  relinquished  the  tax,  it  is  hoped  that 
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there  will  be  considerable  improvemeDt  m  the 
11  rt, 

6. — Not  more  than  six  shawls  are  to  be 
wove  from  on«  design,  or  a  heavy  line  will  be 
inflicted. 

7. — The  seller  of  a  design  is  not  to  retain  a 
duplicate  or  attempt  to  form  anotlier  exactly 
like  the  one  sold,  in  such  a  case  fine  will  be 
levied  rqunl  to  ^th  its  value. 

8. — In  future  duty  will  be  levied  by  measure- 
ment of  wool  and  worsted  and  not  by  weight 
as  heretofore,  this  will  induce  spinners  to 
produce  a  finer  description  of  the  material 
avid  will  be  more  pi*o(i table  to  the  wearer. 

9. — His  Highness  taking  int^  consideration 
the  distressed  condition  of  ail  manufactories 
for  want  of  sufHcieut  funds,  and  seeing  that 
tradesmen  are  not  disposed  to  assist  them 
with  advanccSi  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Pundit  Hunna  Nundjoe  and  Hujee  Mooktiar 
Shall,  a  sum  of  Bs.  1,00,000  for  the  purchase 
of  raw  material,  the  same  to  be  delivered  pro- 
portionately to  manufacturers,  the  value  of 
which  is  to  be  refunded  to  Government  on  the 
sale  of  shawls. 

1 0. — His  Highness  the  maharajah  is  greatly 
indebted  toDewan  Kirparam,  who  from  his  ex- 
perience had  assisted  greatly  in  framing  these 
rules  and  encouraging  this  important  branch 
of  manufacture. 

Shawl- Weaving,  is  practised  at  Nurpur  and 
Adinanagar,  but  with  greatest  success  at  An- 
ritsar ;  none  of  these  cit.ies,  however,  equal 
either  in  fineness  of  texture  or  beauty  of  colors 
and  design,  the  genuine  fabrics  of  Cashmere. 
The  shawl-weaving  of  Gujratand  Gurdaspur 
is  quite  inferior.  In  Lahore,  shawls  are  made 
from  "Kabuli  pashm,"  a  wool  which  is  infe- 
rior to  the  Thibetan  shawl  wool.  These  shawls 
are  plain  and  not  patterned  like  the  others. 
They  are  called  "  Lahori  chaddar."  Shawl- 
weavers  of  Cashmere  have  largely  emigrated 
into  British  territory  though  the  maharajah  of 
that  province  uses  efforts  to  prevent  their  de- 
partui-e.  Pashm  wool  can  now  l)e  brought  into 
Kooloo  and  Amritsar  through  Ladak,  paying 
only  a  five  per  cent,  transit  duty. — Bengal 
HurkarUy  t>ec,  15  ;  MoorcrofCs  7  ravels, 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  165,  194  ;  Cuimingharni  Hisl. 
of  the  JSikhSf  p.  4  ;  Powell's  Hand-hook, 
£con.  Prod.,  Panjab,  f^.  8,9,  181-82;  M. 
E,  J.  fi. ;  Br.  Watson  ;  Tomlinson,  p.  337  ; 
Copperas  Three  Presidencies;  Faulkuers  Com. 
Diet,  ;  McCnlioch's  Com,  Diet,  ;  Madras 
Ex.  onJur.  ReporU  ;  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 
See  Shawls,  Wool,  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

SHAWL,  a  name  of  Quetta.  See  Quetta 
Shal. 

SHAWL-GOAT,  Ekg.  Capra  hircus, 
Ltnn.  The  Shawl  Goat  of  Spiti,  yields  infe- 
rior wool  to  that  of  Tibet.    Shawl  Goat's 


hair  is  called  Pashm  in  Hindi,  and  Kaslimiri 
Lena  in  Tibetan.    The  common  domestic  goil 
of  Ladak  is  tlie  well-known  shawl-goat    It 
thrives  only  in  the  most  elevated  districts.  It 
is  bred  in  Nubra,   Zanskar  and  Uukchu,  but 
the  finest  wool  is  brought  from  Butliog  aal 
Gnari,  which  formei'ly  belonged  to  Ladak,  airf 
from  Chang  Thang,  or  the  southern  and  moun' 
tai nous  districts  of  Kotan.     It  is  only  shon 
once  a  year,  and  the  wool  is  at  once  separatej 
from  the  coarser  hai  r.  The  hair  is  manufacture^ 
into  blaiiketting,  for  tents,  coarae  sacking,  anj 
ropes  ff»r  home  consumption.     The  wool  i^ 
exported  to  Kashmir,  and  to  Nurpur,  Araritpi 
sar.  Labor,  Ludiana,  Ambaki,  Ram  pur  ou  thi 
Sutlej,  and  Nepal.   To  Rampur  and  Nepal,  thj) 
wool  is  exported  direct  from  Butliog  and  Gni 
but  Leh  ia  the  entrepot  between   the  o( 
shawl-marts  and  the  wool-producing  count 
The   fine  shawl   wool   is  called    Le-na, 
common   wool  Bal,  and  tlie  hair  Pu.    Th( 
Tibetan  names  being  the  same  as  the  Lati( 
lana  and   English   wool.     In    Kashmir, 
wool  is  sold  to  the  merchants  at  Kashmiri 
4-8,  or  Co.'s  Bs,  2-10  per  seer.     The  avei 
quantity  of  shawl  wool  exported  from  Lac 
to  Kashmir  and  other  places  is  about  16  k 
or  6,400  maunds  of  16  seers  each,  half 
which  goes  to  Kashmir  alone.     The  avc 
price  in  Ladak  is  about  two. rupees  per 
or  £20,400  a  ton.     Each  shawl  goat  jieldlj 
abou  t  half  a  aeer.     The  goats  are  ahou  t  SO,O0Q| 
in   number,  and  their  value  £32,000,  etck' 
goat  being  priced  at  four  rupees.     The  shavi| 
goats  imported  by  Napoleon  wei'e  brouglit! 
from  the  province  of  Talish,  on  the  westen 
bank  of  the  Caspian.     The  Kashmiriaa  mei^l 
chants  purchase  the  wool  at  Leh,  at  the  rett' 
of  80  pul  (small  handfuls,)  for  a  small  rupees 
Shawl  wool  is  produced  most  abundantly  an^ 
of  the  finest  quality  in  the  steppes  betweea  ^ 
Shayuk  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Indus. 
About  £  1 0,000  worth  may  be  cairied  dovi 
the   Sutlej    to  Loodianah  and   Delhi.     Mr. 
Moororoflt    estimated    the    importation   into 
Kashmir  alone  at  €75^000  of  value,  and  the; 
annual   value  of  the  shawl  manufacture  of 
Kashmir  at  £300,000.     In  Thibet,  there  an 
two  varieties  of  Shawl  wool  goats  ;  one  is  a 
large  animal,  with  great  horns,  called  Bappoo ; 
the  other  smaller,  and  with  slender  hoins,  if 
called  "  Til  loo.''     The  latter  yields  the  finest 
wool,  but  they  are  mixed  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Dr.  Hooker  was  assured  tliat  the  sheefN 
of  which  he  saw  large  flocks  afford  the  finest 
wool  of  any.     The  animals  ara  caught  by  tiia 
tail,  their  le^s  tied,  the  long  winter's  hair  poll* 
ed  out,  and  the  remainder  cut  away  with  a 
broad  flat  knife,  which  was  sharpened  with  a 
scythe  stone.     The  operation  was  damsily 
performed  and  the  skin  much  cut  One  of  the 
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st  Tiluable  imports  is  the  Thibetan  shawl 
1,10(1  which  supplies  the  shawl-weaviug 
rities  of  Amritsar,  Gujrnt,  &c.y  comes  from 
71uingthaD  via  Leh  and  Bampur.  Wool,  the 
luceof  Rarapur  itself,  is  also  imported. — 
^ifpfe ;  Cunningham  ;  Hooker^s  Uim,  Jour., 
f&l,  \'u  p.  88. 

SHAWULLA,  f^  Khyber. 
SHAYANG  KOTTE,  also  Shayrang  kotte, 
Titf.  Markinc^  nut,  Semecarpus  anaeardium. 
'Ains.  Mai,  Med.^  p.  111. 
SHAYANG  COTTE  YENNAI,  Taw. 
[ing  uut  oil ;  Semecarpus  anaeardium. 
oil. 
[SHAYUK,  a  valley  and  river  in  Ihe  N.  W. 
lalaya,  is  very  bare  of  vegetation.  The 
ise  of  this  difTereuce  seems  to  lie  in  the 
[oent  floods  which  have  at  uiffereuC  periods, 
itated  the  whole  course  of  the  Shayuk 
ley,  from  the  glaciei's  of  Sussar.  These 
Is,  which  appear  to  be  due  to  the  block- 
up  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  by  the 
^  have  been  most  destractive  to  the  pros- 
of  the  valley.  An  eucam  ping-ground  on 
ipiaiD  of  the  Shayuk  river,  is  called  by  the 
u  merchants  Murgai,  by  the  Tibetans, 
[nvo-chumik  ;  the  former  name  being  pro- 
ly  a  corruption  of  the  hir-ter. — Dr.  Thorn- 
h   Travels   in   Western    Himalaya  and 

p.  4i22.     See  Ludak,  Tibet. 
I8HAYRAIT,  Tam.     Agathotes  chirayta, 

Don. 
[8HAZOUNG,    BcjRM.     Euphovhia    ligu- 

!8HEA,  Hind.  Lonicera  glauca. 
SHEA  BUTTER  is  a  solid  oil  obtained 
the  nuts  of  Bassia  pnrkii,  a  tree  of  the 
ior  of  Africa,  the  nuts  are  allowed  to 
»  OD  the  tree,  and  are  gathered  from  the 
ind  in  the  morning  by  women  -and 
uUren.  The  pulp  surrounding  the  nuts 
robbed  olF,  and  generally  eaten.  As  a 
lit  it  resembles  an  over-ripe  pear  ;'but  it 
too  sweet  to  be  ipuch  relished  by  En  ro- 
tas. The  nut  is  next  dried  by  exposing  it 
a  slow  heat  in  large  clay  caldrons  with  per- 
bottons.  This,  besides  carrying  off 
(tare,  canses  the  nut  to  shrink  in  its  shell, 
which  it  is  divested  in  the  next  operation, 
threshing.  This  is  done  on  floors,  or 
letimes  it  is  slightly  bruised  in  large  wooden 
lortars  instead.  The  nut,  now  free,  is  next 
ighly  pounded  with  pestle  and  mortar, 
^  9^und  between  stones  :  at  this  stage  it 
'ls  jQst  like  black  mud  in  paste.  This  mass 
tls  washed  in  cold  water,  then  boiled  till  the 
!  wo^r  rises  white,  and  is  skimmed  from  the 
««Tface.  Shea  butter  remains  hard  at  a  high 
tonpenitaTe  when  well  prepared,  and  does  not 
^^wae  rancid  with  age.  lihas  a  slightly  smoky 
^■^"ii  acquired  during  its  prepatation.    Some 
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people  dislike  it.  It  has  been  used  in  cooking, 
and  Mr.  Barter  often,  iu  the  boat,  lived  on  it 
and  yams  without  inconvenience. — Letter 
from  Mr,  Barter  to   Sir  lyULtam  Hooker, 

SHEA  KAI  ELE,  Tam.,  properly   Sikaia 
elo,  Tam.    Leaves  of  Mimosa  abstergeus. 
SHEAR  GAR-H,  see  K  una  war. 

SFIEBA,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  1.3. 
"The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamali,'*  &c. 
Hnran  and  Ganueh  and  Eden,  "  the  merchants 
of  Sheba,  Ashui*  and  Chilmad,  &c."  Ezek. 
xxvii,  21-23,  is  Saba  or  modern  Ard-us-Saba. 
The  Balad-ul-Jnhaf,  a  district  of  Yemen,  is 
the  land  of  Sheba,  the  Ard-as- Shaba,  so  call- 
ed to  the  present  day,  by  the  Arabs.  There 
are  two  hills  of  Bulak  iu  the  district,  six 
hundred  paces  apart,  between  which  Balk  is 
queen  of  Sheba  built  a  masonry  dam,  which 
burst,  and  the  bursting  is  famed  as  the  SaiU 
ul-Arun  ;  Balkees  queen  of  Sheba,  was  stated 
to  Soliman  to  have  hairy  legs  ;  the  Koran, 
(Ch.  xxii)  mentions  the  plan  he  adopted  to 
ascertain  the  fact. — Ouselet/s  Travels^  Vot,  i, 
p.  336.     See  Balkis,  Nureh,  Saba. 

SHEBB,  also  Shabb,  An.    Alum. 

SHECHEM,  the  modern  Nablus,  has  in  its 
neighbourhood  the  two  mountains,  Gerizim 
and  Ebal,  each  about  2,500  feet  high  with 
Joseph's  tomb  and  Jacob's  well  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  valley,  the  former  near  the  foot  of 
Ebal  and  the  latter  near  the  foot  of  Gerizim. 
One  Tur,  is  the  mountain  mass  near  Sinai. 
Another  Tur,  the  Et  Tur,  is  mouut  Gerizim 
near  Nablus.  Shechem  was  made  tlie  metropo- 
lis of  the  conquerii^g  Israelites.  Jerusalem 
only  became  of  importance  after  the  vision 
ofDaiiid  in  II  Chron.  iii,  1.  It  was  from 
Gerizim  and  Ebal  that  Moses  ordered  the  law 
to  be  read.  It  was  here  that  the  field  was 
bought  by  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19,  and  xxxiv, 
2-4.)  Shechem  of  Samaria,  was  a  refuge  city. 
See  Bast. 

SHEDAKH-NINDI,Ar.  Amarantus  ole- 
raceus,  Linn, 

SHEEAH,  followers  of  Ali,  a  mahomedan 
sect,  and  opposed  to  the  Soon  nee  sect. 

SHEEKAl,  Tam.     Acacia  concinna. 

SHEELANDEI  ARISI,  Tam.  Cyperus 
geminatus. 

SHEELASSETTO,  Tkl,  Agathotes  chi- 
rayta. 

SHEE^,  BEira.,  Hind.  Canavalia  gladiata. 

SHE  EMI  or  Simi  Pooshini-kai,  Tam. 
Cucurbita  ovifera. 

SHEEN  ?-^cover  for  pots. 

SHEENDI  CODEI,  Tam.  Menispermum 
cordifolium,  Gocculis  cordifolius. 

SHEEN-THAN,  Burm.    Piatina. 

SHEEOABAD,  is  regarded  as  the  farthest 
town  in  which  the  polished  Oordoo  of  the 
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Fr. 

Ovis, 

Lat. 

tt 

Goafand, 

Pers. 

Gkr. 

Owri, 

Rus. 

Greek. 

Avi,    •   . 

San.s. 

Hind. 

Pecora,  Ovejas, 

Sp. 

)> 

Luk, 

Tib. 

It. 

quondam  mogul  court  of  Agra  is  to  this  day- 
spoken  without  any  tuint  of  lurul  conuptiou. 
Tr.  of  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  p.  370. 
SHEEP. 

Brebis,  Moutons, 

Betes -a-Iaine, 

Schafe, 

Ois, 

Bhera, 

M'henda, 

Pecore, 

The  shawl-goat,  and  a  dwarf  variety 
(black,  with  short  horns),  also  a  race  of 
black-faced  sheep,  and  the  dumba,  or  broad- 
tail, are  reared  in  Ladakh  in  great  numbers. 
Four  horned  varieties  of  this  sheep  are  not 
uncommon.  The  "  black-face,"  or  liunniah, 
stands  much  liigher  than  any  seen  elsewhere, 
and  is  a  handsome  animal.  A  herd  of  shawl- 
goats,  and  two  of  the  hunniah  sheep  were 
brought  to  tlie  Punjaub.  Although  the 
former  throve  veiy  well  all  the  she^p  rapidly 
lost  flesh  and  pined  away  within  a  month 
after  their  arrival  on  the  plains.  The  Yak 
seldam  survives  beyond  a  few  months,  and 
even  rapidly  degenerates  in  the  .valley  of 
Cashmere.  The  heat  and  insects  are  evi- 
dently its  greatest  enemies  in  the  tame  as 
well  as  wild  state  ;  and  none  of  these  animals, 
not  even  the  goats,  seemed  to  care  for  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  lowlands,  prefer- 
ring whatever  resembles  their  Tartaric  furze 
and  bent  to  the  rich  clover  aud  grasses  of 
.Cashmere. — Adams.     See  Ovis. 

SHEEP-SKINS.  Besides  local  supp1ies,many 
thousands  are  imported  into  Britain  from  the 
Cape  of  G«od  Hope,  British  India .  Those  of  the 
Cape  are  distinguished  by  the  greater  width 
of  tlie  skin  that  covers  the  tail.  They  are 
simply  tanned,  and  employed  for  various 
purposes  for  which  a  tliin,  cheap  leather  is 
required  ;  such  as  for  common  bookbinding?, 
leathering  for  common  bellows,' whip-lashes, 
bags,  aprons,  &c.  Sheep-skins  also  form  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  wash-leather  for  breeches, 
gloves,  and  under-waistcoats  ;  as  also  coloured 
aud  dyed  leathers  and  mock  morocco,  used 
for  women's  shoes,  for  covering  writing-tables, 
stools,  chairs  and  sofas,  lining  carriages,  &c. 
See  Hides,  Leather,  Skins. 

SHEER,  Pkrs.     Milk. 

SHEERANNEE.  On  the  mountainous 
border  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  the  most  for- 
midable tribe  are  the  Sheerannee  ;  they  fre- 
quently descended  to  rob  aud  murder.  Previ- 
ous to  annexation,  the  Sheerannee  made 
themselves  the  terror  of  the  boi'der. — Record, 
Govt,  of  India,  No,  11. 

SHEERAZ,  is  one  ikrsakh,  3|  miles  in 
circumference  ;  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
shabby-looking  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks  and 
mud  ;  outside  of  which  is  a  moat  nearly  dry. 
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SHEER-BIRINJ,  or  Kheer. 

SHEER-DARAKHT  ZEKOOM,  Pm 
Euphorbia  canariensis,  Linn, 

«HEERI.GUMUDU,  Hind.  Gmeliu 
parviflora. 

SHEEB-I-KHASH-KHASH,  Pers,  also 
Ul'yuu,  Pers.     Opium. 

SHEERU  RALLY,  a  river  near  Nooadli 
in  Nusseerabad. 

SHEER  KULLA,  see  Kulla. 

SHEERNEE,  sweets. 

SHEERUDEK,  Tak.   See  Ganta  baringi. 

SHEKKJ/V^ATERS  are  birds  of  the 
mer  (Rhynohops)  genus. 

SHEESH,  DuK.     Lead. 

SHEESHAII,  Pkrs.     Glass. 

SHEET    KlrlYM,    Bujul 
1  on gi folia,  McGlelL 

SHEET  MA  TET,  Burm. 
acerosus,  Roxh. 

SHEETALA,  Sans.    Cold. 

SHEETALA,  in  hindoo    mythology,  te 

goddess  who  cools  the   body  when  affliclei 

with  the     small-pox,     aiie    receives    mmf 

honours  from  the  lower  orders  of  hindoos.-* 

Wards  view  of  the  Hindoos,  VoL  i.,  p  38. 

SHEETALA-PATEE,  Beng.,  Sam*, 
from  sheetala,  cold,  and  patee,  a  mat,  froit 
pat,  to  move.  I'he  mat  is  from  the  Marantt 
dichotoma. 

SHEFTAH,  or  Shafts,  called  in  Sjrinyl 
Agal,  is  a  skein  of  caipers  wool  thread,  aboot! 
nine  feet*  long,  bound  at  distances  of  aboat^ 
twelve  inches  witli  silk  and  i^old  thi'ead.  It' 
is  wound  round  the  kulia,  forming  a  large 
turban,  aud  is  principally  worn  by  the  Aneysdu 
—  Hamilton's  Sifiai  U edjaz,  London,  pA2l^ 

SHEGAL,  Hind.    Pyrus  variolosa. 

SHEGAPU  THUNDU  KIRE,  Tam. 
Amarantus  airopurpureus. 

SHEGAPU  -  MUNTHARI  -  MARAM, 
Tasi.     Bauliinia  purpurea. 

SHEGGURU,  Sans.  Hyperanthera  mo- 
ringa. 

SHEIKH,  amongst  mahomedans  a  fatbff 
of  tradition,  a  term  gfven  to  descendants  of 
Arabian  origin,  some  of  whom  claim  Oomar 
as  their  ancestor,  also  applied  generally  to  all 
of  the  Sunni  sect  other  than  syuds,  pathau 
or  mo,^'uls.  The  Sheikh  therefore  is  of  Um 
most  varied  origin,  and  is  engaged  iu  all 
avocations,  military  and  civil,  as  soldiei'Sy  ia 
regular  and  irregular  armies,  as  police,  shop- 
keepers, and  a  vei'y  few,  a  mere  spriokling 
of  them,  in  learned  professions  or  occupatiooa 
requiring  prior  education.  The  Sheiks  are 
of  three  origins,  the  Koreishee,  Mahomed^ 
li*ibe  ;  the  Siddeqee,  Aboo  Bukr*s  tribe; 
and  the  Farooqee  or  Oomar's  tribe. 

SHEKH  BAHA  OOD  DEEN,  ZAKA- 
RLA,  bornat  Cotcaror   in  Mooltaa.    Ho  wis 
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«  great  traveller,  having  it  is  said,  overrun 
Pereii  and  Turkey,  and  a  disciple  for  some 
time  of  Shahab  ood  Deeu,  Sohurtnurder,  &t 
B^dad.  He  died  on  the  7th  Sufur,  a.  h.  665 
(a.d.  7th  September  1266),  and  was  buried 
atMoolCan.     See  Sunna. 

SHEIKH  FAROOQEE,  sheikhs  descend- 
ed from  Ooraar. 

SHEIKH  MAHOMED  ALT,  HAZFN, 
JILANI,  his  tomb  is  at  Buxar,  where  he 
diediDA.H.  1180  (a.d.  1766-67),  distinguished 
for  his  science,  learning,  and  literary  talents. 
He  wrote  in  both  prose  and  verse  with  equal 
Ml—Herhl^  p.  432. 

SHEIKH  MAKRANI,  see  Wahabi. 

SHEIKH  QORAYSHEE,  Mohuramud 
lodali  his  companions  and  descendants. 

SHEIKH  ALI  SHADULI,  IBIN  OMAN, 
Ke  Mocha. 

SHEIKH  SALEH,  see  Lohaia. 

SHAIKH  SHARIF  BOO  ALI,  QALAN- 
DAR,  born  at  Paniput,  a  town  thirty  coss 
inrtb-west  of  Delhi,  to  which  capital  ho 
one  at  forty  yeai-s  of  age,  and  became  a 
dlsdple  of  Qootb-ood-Deeu.  He  devoted 
liiKelf  for  twenty  years  to  external  sciences  ; 
after  which  he  threw  all  his  Vjooks  in  the 
Jamoa,  and  began  to  travel  for  religious  in- 
llraetion.  In  Asia  Minor  he  profited  great- 
ly by  the  society  of  Siiams  Tabrcez  and 
Mnlvi  Roomi.  He  then  returned  home,  lived 
retired  and  worked  mirncles,  and  is  said  to 
hare  died  a.  h.  724  (a.  d.  1323-24  ?) 

SHAIK  SIDDEEQEE,  sheikhs,  descend- 
ed from  A  boo  Bukr,  Siddeoq. 

SHEIK  SULTAN  KULI,  see    Hydcra- 

i»a. 

SHEIKH  SUDDOO,  a  Musulman  who 
Wcame  a  demon.  Sheikh  suddoo  kee  kurraee, 
V  h  ceremony. 

SHEIKH  SHAH,  see  Malwa. 

SHEIKH  UL  SHAYUKH,  see  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

SHEIKH  UL  BALAD,  Arab.  Presi- 
dent of  the  mnnicipnl  affairs  of  a  Turkish 
town.    Chief  of  a  village. 

8HEKHAN,  see  Khyber. 

SHEKHAWATTEE.     This  country  ex- 

tends  abont  eighty  miles  from  north  to  south, 

•nd  less  from  east  to  west.     It  has  tlie  exten- 

ave  donainions  of  the  rajah  of  Jypoor  on  the 

■with  ;  on  the  east  the  dependencies  of  the 

Bridah  Grovemment,  and  on  the  west  the  terri- 

*ori««  of  Bikaneer;  on  the  north-west  it  has  the 

Wrten  country  of  the  Battee  clan,  formerly  a 

pbiodering  tribe,  remarkable  for  candying  on 

*Wr  depredations  on  foot,  and  still  more  so, 

™  *^  length  and  rapidity  of  the  incursions 

thua  made :  on  the  north  is  Hurreeana,  the 

^«of  the  exploits  of  George  Thomas.— 

^¥^mt(m'$  Kin^om  of  CauM,  p.  3. 
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SHEK-U,  CniN.  A  mineral  substance 
used  in  China  as  a  dentifrice,  also  as  a  tisan, 
in  fevers.  It  is  brought  from  the  north  of 
China  and  is  said  to  bo  gypsum  or  alabaster. 
— Bennett. 

SHELAH,  Hind.,  of  Kohat,  a  torrent  or 
hill  stream. 

SHELANDI  ARISI,  Tam.  Rice  of  Cy- 
perus  bulbosus,  Vahl. 

SHELL,  the  protective  covering  of  the  mol- 
luscous class  of  animals  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  earth,  the  fresh  water,  and  the 
ocean.  This  covering  is  in  most  cases  exterior, 
and  large  enough  to  enclose  the  whole  body  ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  interior,  and  only  of 
sufficent  size  to  protect  the  heart  and  lungs. 
Shell  is  a  secretion  from  the  skin  which  covers 
the  back  of  the  animal,  and  which  is  of  a 
peculiar  thickness  and  fleshy  consistence,  and 
is  called  the  mantle.  This  fleshy  mantle  is 
very  evident  on  the  back  of  the  common  grey 
slug,  in  which  it  covers  only  a  portion  of  the 
body,  and  contains  in  general,  within  the  sub- 
stance, an  internal  shell,  small,  flat,  transpa- 
rent, and  oval.  The  snail  affords  a  familiar 
instance  of  an  external  shell.  Shells  are  call- 
ed univalve  or  bivalve  according  as  they  con- 
sist of  one  part,  or  of  two  parts  joined  to- 
gether by  a  hinge.  The  snail  is  univalve,  the 
oyster  is  bivalve.  Bivalves  are  inferior  iu 
the  scale  of  e;cistence  to  univalves,  both  as 
it  respects  powers  of  motion  and  organs  of 
sense.  The  generality  of  the  bivalve  shells, 
including  various  oysters,  muscles,  &c.,  are 
termed  nacreous  shells,  from  nacre,  the  French 
for  mother-of-pearl.  The  so-called  shell  of 
the  tortoise,  is  merely  a  bony  covering,  and 
different  in  sti*ucture  from  true  shell  :  it  id 
obtained  from  Ceylon,  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, Fi-ance,  Trinidad,  &c.  The  beautiful 
lining  of  oyster-shells,  known  as  mother- 
of-pearl,  is  manufactured  into  articles  of 
gi'eat  beauty.  Most  of  the  univalve  shells 
are  of  the  character  called  porcelanous  from 
their  brittleness,  trnnslucence,  and  the  resem- 
blance of  their  fracture  to  that  of  porcelain. 
In  the  manufacture  of*  Cameos,  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  edge  of  the  figure  quite  square,  for 
the  thickness  of  about  ^gth  of  an  inch.  The 
surface  of  the  cameo  should  be  finished 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  cutting  tools, 
as  all  polishing  with  abrasive  powders  is 
liable  to  remove  the  sharp  angles  of  the 
figures,  and  deteriorate  the  cameo  by  leaving 
the  form  undefined.  When,  however,  the 
work  has  been  finished  as  smooth  as  possible 
with  the  cutting  tools,  the  final  polish  may 
be  given  by  a  little  putty-powder  used  dry,' 
upon  a  moderately  stiff  tooth-brush,  applied 
with  care,  and  rather  to  the  da:rk  gi'ound  than 
to  the  carved  surface  ;  this  is  the  concluding 
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process,  after  which  the  cameo  is  ready  for 
removing  from  the  block  prior  to  mounting. 
The  covering  of  the  tortoise  is  called  its  shell, 
but  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  horn.  Sir  J. 
E.  Tennent  tells  us  that  the  ti*adeiu  shells  is 
one  of  extreme  antiquity  in  Ceylon.  The 
Gulf  of  Manaar  has  been  fished  from  the 
earliest  times  for  the  large  chank  shell,  Tur- 
binella  rapa,  to  bo  exported  to  India,  where 
it  is  sawn  into  rings  and  woiii  as  ankles  and 
bracelets  by  the  women  of  Hindustan,  Dacca 
"being  the  chief  place  of  manufacture  :  an- 
other use  for  those  shells  is  their  conversion 
into  trumpets  which  are  sounded  in  the 
temples  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony.  A 
chank,  in  which  the  whorls,  instead  of  run- 
ning from  left  to  right,  as  in  the  ordinary 
shells,  are  reversed,  and  rue  from  right  to 
left,  is  regarded  with  such  reverence  that  a 
specimen  formerly  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold, 
but  one  may  now  be  had  for  four  or  five 
pounds.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  writing  in 
the  fifth  century,  describes  a  place  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ceylon,  which  he  calls  Marallo. 
Thevenot  translates  this  name  *  oysters,'  in 
which  case  Marallo  might  be  conjectured  to 
be  Bentotte,  near  Colombo,  which  yields  the 
best  edible  *  oysters*  in  Ceylon,  But  the 
shell  in  question  was  most  probably  the  chank 
and  Marallo  was  Mantotte,  off  which  it  is 
found  in  great  numbers.  In  fact,  two  cen- 
turies later  Abu-Zeyd,  an  Arab,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  the  trade  and  productions  of 
India,  speaks  of  these  shells  by  the  name  they 
still  bear,  which  he  states  to  be  schenek ; 
which  is  merely  an  attempt  to  spell  the  local 
term,  chank,  in  Arabic  characters.  In  gene- 
ral, shells  are  more  prized  for  their  beauty 
than  valued  for  their  rarity,  though  some 
of  the  '  Argus'  cowries  have  been  sold  as 
high  as  four  guineas  a  pair.  One  of  the 
principal  sources  wh«re  the  Ceylon  supplies  of 
shells  are  derived  is  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Yenloos,  to  the  north  of  Batticaloa,  foimed 
by  the  embouchure  of  the  Natoor  river.  The 
scenery  at  this  spot  is  enchanting. 

Near  Singapore,  says  Dr.  Traill,  there 
are  numerous  sheltered  bays  and  inlets,  with 
large  tracts  of  level  sand^  and  in  other  places, 
shelving  rocks  clothed  in  part  with  a  variety 
of  algss.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  the  geological  formation  of  the  coast 
is  such  as  favours  the  growth  of  shells; 
naturalists  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  primary  foimation  of  the  calcareous 
coverings  of  these  animals ;  it  is  known 
that  the  membrane  which  is  called  the  mantle 
of  the  animal,  secretes  a  fluid  more  or  less 
tenacious,  which  gradually  hardens  into  the 
consistence  of  shell,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it    is  deposited,  layer  by   layer  has   been 
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minutely  described  by  authors,  yet  it  is  not 
known  from  whence  the  mineral  substance  is 
derived,   or  what  change   it    undergoes   to 
convert  it  into  the  material  forming  shell.    It 
appears  probable,  however,  that  soluble  salts, 
or  other  combinations  of  lime  existing  in  the 
water,  are  absorbed  into  the    body  of  the 
animal,  and  from  thence  by  the  proper  du<:ts 
conveyed  to  the  surface  for  the  formation 
and  nourishment  of  the  shell.     Should  tliis 
be  the  case  it  might,  cnteris  paribus,  be  ex- 
pected that  shells  of  the  largest  size  would 
be  found  where  calcareous  rocks  fringe  the 
coast  and  vice  versa  :  here  indeed  an  expla- 
nation of  the  difficulty  seems  at  hand,  )bf 
there  are  no  rocks  of  a  calcareous  nature  in 
tliis  neighbourhood  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  immense  extent 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  corallines  which  line 
that  coast  for  many  miles,  and  in  the  elegance 
of  their  forms,  and  variety  of  their  s|)ecies, 
almost  vie  with  our  land  forests.     This  de- 
scription of  animal  veget^ation,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  appears  also  to  obtain  its  nourish* 
ment   by  absorption   from    the   sea  water; 
and  he  considers  it  not  altogetlier  unlikely 
that  this  constant  and  active  process  main- 
tained by  the  corallines  may  interfere  with 
the    growth    of    shells    in    the    immediate 
neighbourhood.     One   evident  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  many  species  of  shells,  near  Sin- 
gapore,  is,  that  the  poorer  Malays  and  Chi- 
nese   use  most  kinds  of  shell-fish    as  food, 
and  search  the  shores  for  them  with  sach 
diligence    as    to    have  caused  a  dearth  of 
such  as  are  common  in  less  frequented  parts 
of  the  coast.     Among   the   group   of  small 
islands,  30  or  40  miles  south  of  Singapore, 
where  human  habitation  is  rarely  seen,  the 
general  character  of  the  shells  is   similar  to 
those  of  Singapore,  but  they  are  more  abun- 
dant and  of  larger    size,    particularly    the 
genera  Hippopus,   Tridacna,  Spondylus  and 
Chama,  which,  especially  the  two  latter,  are 
much   used   as   food  by  the  natives.    Shells 
are  used  as  a  flux  in  the  Beypore  blast  furnace 
instead  of  lime    and    along  the    coast,  near 
Madras  the  finest  plaster  is  made  from  cal- 
cined shells.     The  Placuna  placenta  or  win- 
dow   shell    is    still    used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass. —  Tomlinson,    p.    129  ;     Journal  oj 
the    Indian    Archipelago^    No,  v,  Novem* 
ber  1847,  p.   228  ;   TennenCs  Sketches  of 
the  Nat.    history  of  Ceylon,  p.    369-371; 
Cosmas  Ifidico-pleustes,    in  Thevenot^s  ed^ 
<.  i,  21  ;  Shells  of  Singapore  by  Dr. Traill; 
Cat.    Ex.,    p.  162.     See  Cement,  Chunanii 
Lime,  Mollusca. 

SHELLAC  or  shell-Iac. 
Chapta-lac,  Dux.,  Gdz.,  Hind,  j  Lak,  Maut. 

The  most  common  foim  in  which  lac  is  gene* 
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nfiykDOwn,  is  the  substance  liquified,  strained, 
md  formed  into  thin  transparent  laminse. — 
FoMlJtHer.     See  Lac. 

SHELLOK.  The  Berber  and  Shellok  are 
mtuDed,  warlike  tribes,  dwelling  on  the  raoun- 
tiim  of  N .  Africa ;  when  possible,  rovers  of  the 
Ha,  claiming  fanciful  origins,  but  impatient  of 
ifljsabjection.  Theyare  the  same  race  as  those 
whom  the  Frencli  call  Kttbjle  and  Zouave. 
The  Moors  are  little  idle  men,  who  gi*ow  fat 
from  indolence,  they  are  lowlanders,  traders, 
dwellers  in  cities,  avaricious,  perfidious, 
eowtrdlj,  cringing  and  insolent.  The  Biff- 
dweilers  of  Kalhiya,  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  cor- 
respond to  the  Arab  Saheli  on  the  Red  Sea 
coast,  the  name  being  evidently  from  '  ripa* 
abaDk. 

SHELLU,  Tam.    Termes,    White  ants. 

SH£M,   son    of    Autbur,  restored  three 
eities.    See  Calah,  India,    Nineveh,  Semitic. 

SHEMA  KALANGU,    Tam.    Colocasia 
uttiqaorDm,  Sehoii. 

SHEMB  ADA  WAR,  fishermen  of  Southern 
India. 

8HEMBRA  VALLI,  Maleal.  Vitis  in- 
^Of  Linn. 

8HEMBAGUM,  Tau.  Michelia  champaca. 

SHEMBAU-KAMA—?  Azadirachta  in- 
£ca« 
SHEMBU,  Tam.   Copper. 
SHEMQAR,  see  Afighan,  Kabul. 
SHEMITES,  see    Arians,    Iran,    Semitic 

SHEMLIT,  Pers.   Fenugreek  seed,    Tri- 
goiielia  foenum-grscum. 

SH£M  MARAM,  Tam.  Amoora  rohituka, 
W.  4f  A^  also  Swieteuia  febrifuga,  or  Soy- 
oteda  febrifuga,  one  of  the  Cedrelacese,  JRoxb,^ 
1. 17.  The  Choar  Kulli  of  N.  India.  It  is 
a  large  tree,  tolerably  abundant,  timber  very 
dorableand  strong,  yet  ligh  t  and  easily  worked,' 
deserving  of  attention.  Itsbai'k  is  called 
Rohan  ka  chilka,  Rohuu  bark.  A  decoction 
is  made  of  ten  drachms,  water  two  pints. 
:  la  preparing  compound  chalk  powder,  pow- 
f  dered  Rohuu  bark  is  substituted  for  the 
Tormentil  of  the  London  Pharmacoproia, 
which  is  only  used  for  its  astringency. — Beng, 
^w.,  p.  404. 

SUEM  MULI,  Tam.,  Tel.   Barleria  prio- 
mtis,  fAnn.  Shemmoolli  elley,  leaves  of  Barle- 
ria pnonitis,  Linn. 
SflEMOOGAH,  a  town  in  North-western 

i*rt  of  Mysoi^. 

SHEM  PARITI,  Maleal.  Hibiscus  rosa- 
smeiiRs,  lAun. 

HHEUT8CHUNG,     also    Perlu,     Bus. 
Pearls, 

SHEMSAQ,  an  inferior  deity  of  the  Kuki,  a 
^*»Wockof  woodis  put  up  in  every  quarter  of 
*  outage :  lo  him  a  goat  is  offered,  and  thoy 
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place  before  it  the  heads  of  the  slain  in  battle 
or  the  heads  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase. 
See  Khumia,  Kuki. 

SHENBAGA  MARAM,  Tam,  Michelia 
nilagerica,  also  Michelia  champaca. 

SHEN-CHANDANAM,  Maleal.  Ptero- 
carpus  sautalinus. 

'  SHENDE  CODI,  Tam.  CoccuIus  coixli- 
folius,  DC. 

SHEN-DOO,  a  Burmese  tribe,  who  call 
themselves  Heu-ma,  and  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains north  of  Arakan.  TheKhyouug-tha  or 
children  of  the  river,  are  of  Araknnese  origin, 
speak  the  old  Arakan  dialect  and  confoim  to 
buddhist  customs.  The  Toung-tha,  or  child- 
ren of  the  hills,  are  of  mixed  origin,  if  indeed 
they  are  not  aborigines  of  the  country.  They 
speak  numerous  dialects  and  worship  the  deities 
of  the  elements  and  spirits  of  the  hills  and 
streams.  The  Shen-doo  occupy  the  very 
remote  mountainous  country  at  the  heads 
of  the  several  rivers.  They  are  said  to  com- 
prise twelve  powerful  clans,  whose  habitations 
extend  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Oachar 
and  Burmah  proper.  They  are  much  feared 
but  little  or  nothing  is  known  respecting  them. 
Captain  Lewin  describes  them  as  much  taller 
than  ordinary  hillmen,  and  of  much  fairer 
complexion :  and  the  faces  of  those  he  saw 
bore  no  signs  of  that  Mongolian  type  of  phy- 
siognomy, which  generally  prevails  amongst 
the  Toung-tha  tribes.  Both  males  and  females 
are  more  decorous  in  their  dress  than  the  other 
hill  tribes,  and  field  labour  as  a  general  rule 
is  performed  only  by  the  men,  and  never  by 
the  women,  excepting  in  the  case  of  poverty. 
The  Shendoo  possess  muskets  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  European  manufacture  :  the 
stocks  are  painted  red,  black  and  yellow, 
and  are  highly  varnished.  Their  powder 
flasks  are  made  of  gyal  horns,  and  are  polished 
and  beautifully  inlaid  with  silver  and  ivory. 
Captain  Hughes,  in  charge  of  tJie  Arracan 
hill  tribes,  writing  in  187^,  mentioned  that 
they  have  noKa-mi,  or  Koo-mee,  or  Quay- 
mee  ;  Koon,  or  Mru.  The  Shendoo  tribe  divides 
itself  into  five  or  six  branches,  who  all  speak 
a  different  dialect ;  the  most  powerful  of 
whom  are  the  "  Shaing  Tee"  and  Tna-krai-mi, 
the  latter  approaching  Burmah  proper,  "Chyn 
or  Khyn,"  Dr.  Mason  never  before  a.  d.  1 872 
heard  of  the  "  Tee  and  Tna-krai-mi,"  but 
thought  it  probable  the  names  only  are 
new. — Dr,  Mason  in  Uteris,     See  Ilcuma. 

SHENG,  Chin.  The  sheng  are  not  pro- 
duced by  any  alteration  of  the  vowel  sound, 
for  sounds  which  we  can  only  write  with  one 
and  the  same  vowel,  as  for  instance,  a  mfang^ 
fan  ;  u  in  chit,  arc  pronounced  with  all  the 
different  sheug. — Mcadotvs'  DesvUory  Notes, 
pp,  29-60. 
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SUENGAZHANIE  PU,  Tam.  Nym- 
phasa  odorata. 

SHENGHARF,  Pkrs.     Cinnabar. 

SHENG-KOTTE,  Tam.  Nut  of  Seme- 
carpus  anacardium. 

SHENI,  Hind.     Rubia  cordifolia. 

SHENKODI  VELI,  Tam.  Plumbago 
rosea,  Linti, 

SHENKU,  Sans.,  Tkl.     Chank  shells. 

SHENSI,  one  of  the  most  extensive  Chi- 
nese provinces,  but  the  western  part  of  it  has 
been  erected  into  a  province  under  the  name 
of  Kan-6U. 

SHENSOY,  one  of  the  two  Parsee  sects 
in  India. 

SHENTU,  Tseiudu  or  Shiamdu,  see  India. 

SHENUZAN,  see  Kabul. 

SHENWARI  KHYBERI,  a  race  even 
more  infamous  for  their  robberies  than  the 
Afridi  Khyberi. — Moorcroft's  Travels,  Vol,  ii, 
p.  354.     See  Khyber. 

SHEO,  Hind.     Wine. 

SHEOPUR,  or  Siva-pur,  the  city  of  Sheo 
or  Siva,  the  hiudoo  god  of  war,  whose  battle- 
shout  is  Hur  ;  and  hence  one  of  his  epithets, 
as  Heri  is  that  of  Krishna  or  Kaniya. 

t^HEORA,  Beng.  Epicarpus  ovientalis, 
Blumcy  also  Trophis  aspera. 

SHEORANEE.  Below  the  Wuzeeree 
limits,  a  little  south  of  the  Goomul  river,  are 
the  Sheoranee  hills,  sti*etchiug  from  the  lati- 
tude of  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan  downwards  to 
nearly  the  latitude  of  Dehra  Futteh  Khan,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles.  In  these  hills  is  the 
lofty  ^uare-shaped  mpuntiiin  called  '*  Solo- 
mon's Throne,"  (Takht-i-Suliman)  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  Suleemanee  i*an$;e, 
running  parallel  for  300  miles  to  the  Indus 
and  forming  the  western  frontier  of  British 
India.  At  the  base  of  this  mountain  runs 
the  important  Zerkunnee  pass,  the  high  road 
for  caravans  to  and  from  Kandahar.  The 
Sheoranee  are  of  Pathan  lineage,  of  inferior 
stature  to  the  Wuzeeree ;  they  are  warlike 
and  predatory,  and  quite  independent.  The 
number  of  their  fighting-men  has  been  set  down 
at  10,000  ;  but  this  is  high.  They  can  mus- 
ter 1,000  men  within  a  day's  notice  ;  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days  they  will  muster 
3,000  more.  They  adjoin  the  British  tracts 
of  Tak  (partially)  in  the  north,  then  Kolachee 
then  Durrabund,  and  lastly  Choudwan — all  in 
the  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan  district,  and  forming 
the  border  plains  of  the  Upper  Derajat.  With 
all  the  above  tracts  the  Sheoranee,  up  to  a.  d. 
1 850,  bad  been  at  feud.  They  would  be  the 
aggressors,  attacking  towns,  burning  villages, 
carrying  off  prisoners  and  cattle.  The  people 
of  the  plain  would  make  reprisals  and  retali- 
ation and  thus  the  feud  would  be  inflamed.  The 
Sheoranee  however  were  so  much  feared,  that 
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the  arable  lands  skirting  the  base  of  the  hilU 
were  ail  left  un  tilled  and  the  neighbouring  plain 
villages  paid  them  regularly  one-fourth  of  their 
produce  to  buy  off  depredation  :  such  was 
the  state  of  things  up  to  annexation  by  the 
British,  the  Sikh  government  being  unable  to 
restrain  them.     See  India,  Khyber,  Panjab, 

SHEPHALIKA,  Bkng.,  Hind.  Nyc- 
tanthus  arbor-tristis. 

SH  EPHERD.  The  chief  shepherds  of  the 
S.  of  India,  are  the  Kurumbar  race,  their 
name  being  from  Kuru,  a  sheep.  In  the  soalh 
of  India,  the  shepherds  and  milkmen,  wool- 
shearers,  cow-hex'ds,  cow-keepers,  Oree  golla 
wanloo,  Coraba  golla  wanloo,  Hunde  Corabt 
wan  loo,  are  divisions  of  the  shepherd  or  cov- 
keeper  races  who  intermarry.  There  are 
several  other  sections  of  this  people.  Golla  is 
the  Greek  gala  milk.  In  the  Tamil  country, 
shepherds  are  divided  into  many  classes,  as, 
Manyakarar,  Kuruku,  Pavalangattee,  Sambar, 
and  Sival  Edyar,  &c.  &c.  They  are  called 
Pillay  and  Kouar.  The  Dhangar  sheph^ 
race  are  a  very  numerous  body,  known  in  the 
south  as  the  Kurumbar,  from  "  Kuru,"  a  sbee^ 
There  are  65,947  Dhangar  in  the  Berars. 
In  Hindustan,  the  Dhangar  are  in  some  places 
called  Hatkar,  and  a  considerable  body  of  tha 
Hatkar  tribe  d,well  in  the  peninsula  from 
Bassim  north  of  Hingolee  intoBerar,  and  in  the 
hills  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Pain  (^anga. 
They  are  a  warlike  race,  obstinate  and  quar- 
relsome, independent  in  bearing  and  preten- 
sious  in  chai'acter,  and  arrange  themselves 
into  the  Poli,  Gurdi  and  Muski  clans.  They 
eat  with  the  Kunbi  ;  they  burn  the  dead  who 
die  in  battle  or  in  the  chase,  but  in  tec  ^<^ 
who  die  of  disease,  seating  the  body  cross- 
leg:ged,  with  a  small  piece  of  gold  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse.  This  mode  of  int^- 
ring  the  corpse  in  a  sitting  posture  is  follow- 
ed  by  the  goldsmith,  carpenter,  stoue-masoD, 
blacksmith  and  brazier,  and  by  all  the  vira* 
saiva  lingaet  religionists. 

Another  oow-keeper  race  is  the  Gaoli  or 
Goli  people,  who  have  been  settled  from  time 
immemorial  along  the  Satpurah  range,  anil 
once  ruled  the  hill  country  round  Baitul. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  very  numerous 
'*  Gaoli"  of  Bengal  are  Koli,  but  such  a  sup* 
position  is  as  regards  the  Gaoli  of  tlie  Peoio- 
sula,  wholly  untenable,  the  latter  being  a  tall, 
fair  race,  evidently  of  northern  origin.  The 
Gaoli  of  Seoni  have  many  sub-divisions.  In 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula  the  Gaoli  are 
generally  robust  fair  men,  and  they  are  sca^ 
tcred  all  through  the  Hyderabad  couutiy* 
A  settlement  in  Secunderabad  are  great, 
bulky  men  and  women.  The  shepherds  ^ 
India  have  a  custom,  which  is  purely  Asiatic, 
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ofpKcediogtbeirfiocks  of  pasture  ;  ^IleBhaU 
feed  me  in  a  green  paature,  and  lead  iiie  forth 
beside  tiie  waters  of  comfort,"  said  the  Psalm- 
sit ;  tud  the  daily  custom   of  the  shepherd 
tribe  of  Hindusuin,  proves   that  this  poetical 
ndbeaatiful  simile,  was  drawu  from  tlie  prac- 
tieee  of  common  life.     The  Ahir  of  Northern 
loJia  now  rear  cattle,  though  seemingly  in 
fonner  times  sikepherds.    Near  Benares,  there 
ire  16  clans.     The  Ahar  of  Moradabud  and 
Mitnund  seem  identical  with  the  Ahir.     The 
(iirariya  of  Hindustan  I'ear  sheep  and  goats. 
The  Rewari  of   the  Bajputanah    oases  rear 
eioiels. — Campbell,  p.  7  ;  Posiam    Western 
bHa^  Vol,  i,  p.  196.    See  Jat  or  Jet,  or  Jut, 
Sbarriog  Castes, 
SHBPHEBDIA,  see  Elseagnacee. 
SHEPHERD'S  DOG,  see  CiMiis. 
SHEPHERD'S  TINDER,  Enq.    Chap- 
i  tilia  gossypioa. 
SHEPPEY,  see  Kunknr. 
SHER,  Hind.     Pyrus  mains. 
SHEIK,  Pkrs.     a  lion  :  a  tiger. 
SHERAIT-KUCHI,    also    Kiiiat,    Tam. 
QMTetta. 

SHERKHIST,  Hind.  Mauna  from  Fraxi- 
Ms  fioribundus. 
SHER  KHAN  BABI,  see  Katty war,  In- 

SHERWAN,  a  province  of  Beluchistau. 
&e  Kelat. 

8HERAWANE,  Hind.  Flacourtia  sepi- 
via. 

SHERANI,  a  tribe  who  occupy  the  Takht- 
i^oliman,  with  hard  features,  grey  eyes,  and 
kigh  cheek  bones.  They  marry  hite  and  re- 
ceive a  dowry  with  the  bride.  They  are 
engaged  in  agricuUui*e.  See  Affghan,  Sheo- 
naee. 

SHERAROW,  in  lat.  25  ^  2'  N.,  long. 
52  ^  18'  £.,  a  small  island  on  the  south  side 
of  die  Persian  Gulf. 

SHERBET,  Enq.     Sharbat,  Arab.,  from 
duvb,    he  did  drink,   water    sugared,    and 
geoerally  flavoured, 
Sharab  ul  lain^un,  Lemon  sherbet. 
„  banafshah,  Violet 
„  toot.  Mulberry 
„  homroeyd.  Sorrel     „ 
„  zebeed.  Raisin         „ 
Sherbets  are   favourite,  cooling,   and    re- 
^i^tng   beverages  used   in  the  east ;  and 
nadewith  the  juiceof  limes,  pomegranate,  pine- 
apples,  and   other  fruit,  mixed  with    water 
and  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  rose-water, 
or  some  other  fragrant  ingredient.     The  Per- 
«an  sbabets  are  most  esteemed. — Faulkner, 
SEERE,  HiTO.,    of  Sutlej  and  Kanawar, 
Coriaria  nepalensia.  Wall, 
'  ^^^  AFKUN,  the  mightiest    name 
^oeaaials  of  sportsmanship,  whose  piigi- 
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Hstic  victory  over  an  enormous  trpjei"  is  n 
recorded  fact  in  Mogul  history.  He  lie» 
buried  iu  old  Burdwan  far  away  from  the 
place  of  his  birth  in  Turkomania. —  Tr,  of 
Hind,,  Vol.  i,  p,  1 57. 

SHEREF-UD-DIN,  see  Kabul, 

SHERGHOTTI,  iu  lat.  24-  33'  4- ;  long.  84* 
47'  0\  in  Bahar,  oH  miles  N,  W.  of  Hazaribagh. 
Its  dak  bungalow,  439  feet,  Robi,  Schlagent  ^ 
460  feet  above  the  sea,  Hook, 

SHKRIF,  Ak.  Noble;  in  British  India, 
a  title  of  a  mahomedan  whose  father  was 
a  shaikh,  and  mother  a  syudaui  ;  also  the 
title  of  the  ruler  of  Mecca.  The  sherif 
of  Mecca  is  very  eironeously  regarded  by 
some  persons  in  Europe  as  a  sort  of  mus- 
sulman  pope,  a  comparison  whi(;h  is  utter- 
ly destitute  of  foundation.  He  combines 
no  spiritual  with  his  temporal  power  ;  the 
cadi  and  the  mufti  give  decisions  in  law  and 
raligion  with  which  he  cannot  interfere,  ho 
bears  the  sword,  not  the  crosier  ;  in  the 
house  of  God  he  has  no  distinguishing  place. 
Hamilton,  an  old  writer  deseribei^  the  sherif 
of  Mecca  of  this  day  as  having  thi*ee  slashes 
oa  each  side  of  the  face  called  masha-ly, 
which  though  then  falling  into  disuse  had  been 
till  lately  the  mark  of  all  persons  born  within 
the  sacred  territory.  In  his  hand  he  carri- 
ed the  mashab,  the  camel  stick  of  almond 
wood,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of 
the  jackal-headed  wand  with  which  some  of 
the  Egyptian  deitiesare  represented  and  which 
is  here  almost  regarded  as  the  symbol  of 
royal  power.  In  his  Cashmere  waist  band 
was  stuck  a  poniard  with  a  gold  and  jewel 
studded  handle. — Hamilton,  Sinai^  JELedjaz 
and  Sofidan,  p.  116. 

SHERl  MANU,  Tel.  Anogeissus  latifo- 
lius,  WalL 

SHERKI,  Ab.  The  east-wind  of  scrip- 
ture. Rich  notices  an  exclamation  :  **  The 
sherki  is  come  T'  As  soon  as  this  wind  came 
on,  the  thermometer  rose  10  degrees,  from 
80  to  90^  The  so  much-dreaded  sherki,  seems 
to  blow  from  any  quarter,  from  E.  to  N.  E. 
It  resembles  the  Italian  sirocco,  pronounced 
scirocco,  and  no  doubt  the  same  word  as 
sherki,  i.  «.,  easterly.  The  Koords  call  it 
Baya  Rish,  or  black  wind. — Rich's  Residence 
in  Koordistan,  Vol,  i,  pp,  125,  145. 

SHERKIST,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Pbhs.     Manna. 

SHERKUI7,  a  six-pointed  diagram  for 
which  the  brahmans  have  several  mysterious 
names  ;  but  it  is  generally  called  Sherkun, 
which  means  little  else  than  six-pointed.  If 
it  have  five  points,  it  is  also  replete  with  my- 
thological allusions  :  Siva  and  Brahma  have, 
or  had,  five  heads.  The  diagrams  have  also 
mathematical  properties  of  a  mysterious  de- 
scription ;  and  they  serve,  like  our  fox  and 
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goose  or  solitaire  boards,  for  a  Sfame,  plajed 
with  cowries,  or  with  dice,  guiding  the  move- 
meats  of  the  men.  It  is  a  popular  game, 
and  the  iostrumeDts  of  play  are  always  at 
hand  :  the  lines  drawn  in  the  dust  with  the 
finger,  and  a  few  stones  picked  up,  will  fur- 
nish the  means  of  gaming  :  cowries  being 
used  as  money,  two  or  three  of  them  are 
mrely  wanting  to  a  party  disposed  to  play. 
The  triangle,  is  called  Trikun,  which  it  lite- 
rally means  ;  and  has  been  explained  by  a 
brahman  as  the  symbol  of  certain  deities  or 
powers,  and  the  type  of  triune,  co-equality  : 
and  hence  applied  by  some  to  the  three  great 
powei*s  conjointly.  A  point,  called  Purro, 
represents  the  deity  ;  having  neither  length 
nor  breadth,  self-existing,  containing  nothing. 
A  circle  is  Brahm,  Eternity  ;  having  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  unity,  perfection. — Moor, 
p.  404. 

SHERRY,  a  well  known  wine,  of  a  deep  or 
light  amber  colour.  When  good,  it  has  a  fine 
aromatic  odour  ;  its  taste  is  warm,  with  some 
degree  of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of  the  peach 
kernel.  It  is  principally  produced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Xeres  in  Spain.  It  is  extensively 
used  as  a  dinner  wine. — Faulkner, 

SHERVAROY  HILLS  or  Shevaroy  Hills, 
a  few  miles  N.  E.  from  Salem,  arc  a  mass 
of  densely-wooded  fiat  topped  hills,  the  mean 
iieight  being  4,600  feet  and  the  highest  peak 
5,260  feet.  These  hills  are  an  irregular  mass  of 
mountains  sepai'ated  by  deep  valleys  in  the 
Salem  district  of  Peninsular  India,  in  the 
Mad ras Presidency, in lat.  ll*50N.,  and  long. 
78°  20'  E.  They  form  the  northern  boundaiy 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  town  of  Salem 
lies.  TheShevaroyen.or  Green-mountain,  is 
al)ont  5,200  or  5,300  feet  of  elevation.  Their 
entire  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
17  miles  and  their  breadth  10  or  12  miles. 
The  superficial  area  of  the  higher  plateau 
has  been  estimated  at  one  hundred  square 
miles.  The  highest  portions  of  the  plateau 
are  from  4,500  to  5,000  feet. 

SHERZA,  Hind.     Eagle. 

SHESHA,  see  Inscriptions,  Sesha. 

SHESHAVAT,  Sans.,  from  shesha,  the 
end. 

SHETTI,  Malbal.     Ixora  coccinea. 

SHETTI  KODIVALI,  Maleal.  Plum- 
bago i-osea. 

SHEWA  DARU,  Hind.     Nigella  sativa. 

8HEWAN,  see  Jell,  Sehwan. 

SHEWUN,  or  Sewun,  Mahr.  Gmelina  ar- 
borea,  Roxb.,  also  Gmelina  asiatica. 

SHEYALKANTA,  also  Sheyala,  Beng. 
Valisneria  octandra. 

SHIA,  Hind.    Dalbergia  sissoo. 


dans  of  India,  on  the  18  th  Zihaj,  makethm 
images  of  dough,  filled  with  honey  to  repre- 
sent Abu  Bakr,  Omar  and  Osman,  and  stick 
knives  into  them.  The  shiah  mahomedan  oflen 
marry  by  the  mita  ceremony,  for  a  brirf 
period. —  fVilsorCs  Gloss,  See  Kajar,  Kabol, 
Kashmir,  Kazzilbash,  Khajah,  Khulno,  Ko» 
hat,  Sikhs,  Mahomedan, 

SHIA-DZA,  BuRM.    Catechu. 

SHIA-DZAON,  BuRM.     Euphorbia  cana- 
riensis,  fJnn. 
.  SHIaH  TURI,  see  Affghan. 

SHIAL-KANTA,  Beng.,  Hind.  A^ 
mone  mexicana.  ' 

SHIBBEGAM.  Across  the  Moorgbab,  aat 
towards  Balk,  which  city  is  in  the  territoiycf 
the  king  of  Bokhara,  lie  the  small  states  cf 
Andkho,  Maimuna,  Shibbergam,  Siripool  aal 
Akchee ;  a  connection  subsisted  between  tbenj 
and  Herat,  but  since  they  are  divided  agaiosi 
each  other,  their  aid  is  of  small  avail.  lu  A.aj 
1830,  all  of  them  were  engaged  in  the  slavil 
trade,  and  independent,  though  they  seof 
presents  of  horses  both  to  Herat  and  Bokharti 

Maimuna  is  the  most  important  of  th^ 
whole :  the  chief  in  1840  was  Mirzah  Kha% 
an  Uzbek  of  the  tribe  Wun,  and  his  couutiy 
extended  from  Maimuna  to  the  Moorgbab,  aoj 
adjoined  that  of  Sher  Mahomed  Khan,  Huzaii. 
Maimuna  itself  is  an  open  town,  or  rather 
village,  of  about  500  houses ;  but  tlie  streogtli 
of  the  chief  consists  in  his  "  il,'*  or  moving 
population,  who  frequent  Uimur,  Jauki^^ 
Sorbagh,  Kaffir-Killa,  Khyrabab,  Kusar, 
Chu(;kaktoo,Tukht-i-Khatoon,  and  other  sites, 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  villages.  He 
also  numbei*s  Arabs  among  his  subjects,  mauf 
of  that  tribe  having  been  long  settled  bene. 

Andkho,  or  Andkhoee,  in  1840,  was  mled 
by  Shah  Wall  Khan,  an  Affghan  Toork,  wha 
settled  here,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  in  the  tima 
of  Nadir.  They  were  then  of  the  shiah  sect 
but  are  now  soonee.  The  "  il"  of  the  chiej 
besides  his  own  race,  are  Arabs,  and  he  coull 
furnish  500  horses.  Aiidkho  has  a  lai^ 
fixed  population  than  Maimuna,  being  in  oM 
of  the  high  roads  to  Bokhara,  but  there  ii 
a  scarcity  of  water  in  this  canton.  Wheat  is 
here  a  triennial  plant.  Andkho  was  the  place 
where  Moorcroft  perished. 

Skibberffam,  in  1840,  belonged  to  an  Uzbek 
chief.  Shibbergam  is  considered  to  be  a  verjr 
ancient  place,  being  given  to  the  days  of  the 
Kaffir  (Gi^k),  and  still  the  strongest  fort  io 
these  parts.  The  "aik"  or  citidal  is  built 
of  brick  and  mortar,  and  surrounded  by  other 
walls  of  mud.  Kalik  Ali  Beg.  a  chief  of  Balk, 
besieged  it  for  seven  years  without  success, 


SHIAH,  mahomedan  sectarians,  followers  of  but  it  must  only  be  understood  to  be  strong 
Ali  and  the  twelve  Imams.   The  shiah  mahome-  '  against  Uzbeks,  who  are  badly  supplied  with 
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used  principally  as  hack -carriages. — Frere'M 
Antipodes,  p.  193. 

SHIGEI,  a  river  of  Spiti  in  tlie  N.  W. 
Ilimalaya,  with  a  great  glacier,  which  alwui 
A..  D.  1830,  burst  and  a  great  inuiMlation  en- 
sued, destroying  much  life  and  property.  See 
Glacier. 
SHU,  Beng.  Enpliorbia  nivulia,  "Buch, 
BHIJRA,  prop.  Shujra,  a  list  of  the  suinls 
or  holy  predecessors  given  liy  the  raurshid  of 
the  muhomedaiis  to  their  disciples. 

SIllKAB,  Hind.,Per8.  Ganoe,  prey,  field 
sports.  8hikar-gah,  jungle  tracts,  reserved 
for  hunting  dynasty. — Buries, 

SHIKARGAII  or  "  hunting  places  :" 
Bela,  aA  the  people  call  them,  formed  ii 
peculiar  feature  in  the  face  of  Sind.  Tim 
iliipe.  Thei-e  is  a  good  open  caravan  road  j  Talpur  amirs  of  Sind  calculated  that  eveiy 
ihMD  Meshid  to  Balk,  which  is  a  journey  of !  head  of  deer  killed  cost  them  £80,  and  this 
H  days  ;  thus,  from  Meshid  to  Shurukhs,  4  ;  {  is  uo  exaggeration,  duly  estimating  the  loss 
Id  the  Mooghul,  3  ;  to  Maimuna,  4  ;  and  to  ,  of  revenue  occasioned  by  converting  valuable 
;li3kh  ID  o  days.  This  is  much  the  nearest  i  land  into  hunting  forests.  The  Shikari  (hunts- 
imte  to  Cahool  from  the  west. — Bumes,  Fa-  j  men),  or  dapher,  of  Siml  are,  if  possible, 
fon,  East  India^  Cabool  and  Affyhanistan^    an  even  more  deg!*aded  race  than   the  Bale- 


SHIORA^I. 

ftrtiUerf.    Water  is  conducted  to  it  from  tlie 
riniletof  Siripool. 

Siripoolj  in  1840,  an  Uzbek  of  the  tribe 
of  Achumuelee,  governed  Siripool.  His  "il" 
ire  in  SuDgcharuk,  Paogau,  Goordewan,  and 
Da^rab.  Siripool  itself  is  as  large  as 
XaiiDona 

Akkckee  is  a  dependency  of  Balk,  and  in 

1940  was  held  by  a  son  of  Eshan  Kboja,  the 

joveroor  of  that  once  vast  city. 

All  of  these  chiefships  are  situated  in  the 

jibia  country,  whicJi  in  general  is  well- watered 

:i|fnllsorcanal8,and  basan  abundance  of  forage 

Ik*  camels  and  horses,  which  are  numerous. 

.'Ae  soil  18  dry,  but  there  are  many  gardens 

iiear  the  towns.     The  style  of  building,  from 

isearcity  of  wood,  is  that  of  the  bee-hive 
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SHIBLACH,  Hind.     Saxifraga  ligulata. 
SHIBLING,  HfND.    Biyonia,  sp. 
SHIBLINGI,  Hind.     Desmodium,  .tp. 
SHIBS-TVEBAK,  Dan.     Biscuits. 
SHIBT,  Hind,      Anethum  sowa,  fennel. 
SHIBUL,  DuK.     Cardiospermum  halica- 
tdbiim. 


SHIBUJH,  Bbng. 
<tnihnm. 
SHIELD. 


Cardiospeimum  hali- 


Tnrbil,  dadap, 

Salukoifg, 

8iphar, 


Malat. 


Pkrs. 


Siif^A  Ab. 

Dhal,  HiKD.,  Tam.,  Til, 
I  Ttioepc,  paria,  Malat. 
i  l*riaM ;  Otar-otar,      „ 

The  use  of  the  shield  or  buckler  seems  to 
:  Inve  been  universal  over  all  the  Malay  and 
I  Philippine  Archipelagos  before  the  introduc- 
;  tioo  of  fire-anns,  and  is  still  continued  by  all 
I  tbe  ruder  tribes.  In  Malay  there  are  uo 
I  fewer  than  seven  different  names  for  it,  four 
I  <kf  which  are  native, — two  taken  from  the 
I  Javanese,  and  one  from  the  Telugu.  These 
)  Bunes,  however,  refer  to  the  different  foims  of 
iiruherthan  constitute  synonyms.  Wherever 
the  sword,  the  javelin,  the  spear,  the  bow  and 
vrow,  aud  blow  pipe  are  used  as  weapons  in 
'^^  the  shield  is  still  carried  for  protection. 
— Craw/nnf  ^  Diel,^  p.  379. 

SHIGAR,  three    small   districts   on    the 

^«*rdo  frontier,  on  the  rivers  of  Shii^ar,  Khar- 

taks  aod  oa  the  main   stream  of  the  Indus, 

*«Ma  "7,000  to  9,000  feet  high.     The  chief  is 

«trtitled  Gyal-po.      The  Shigar   river  is   a 

teedw  of  the  Indus,  north  of  BalU. 

^IORAMjTam.   a  somewhat  enlarged 
^•«M\um  onivbecls.  In  India  they  are  much 
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Shahi.  Their  second  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  dapho,  or  broad-headed  javelin 
with  a  shaft  six  or  seven  feet  long,  their  fa* 
vorite  weapon.  The  Sindhi  deduce  froni 
the  word  etymological  reasons  for  proving 
that  they  are  descended  from  a  plurality  of 
fathers.  The  Shikari  are  neither  moslems 
nor  hindoos  They  are  vei-y  numerous  about 
Omerkot  and  the  Thnr,  where  they  subsist 
by  manual  labour,  agriculture  and  hunting. 
In  these  regions  there  is  something  remark- 
ably wild  and  savage  in  their  appearance. 
The  only  garment  worn  is  a  cloth  round  the 
waist,  except  in  wiitter,  when  a  tattered 
blanket  preserves  them  from  the  cold.  Armed 
with  his  usual  weapons,  the  Shikari  generally 
seeks  the  wildest  part  of  the  country  where 
he  can  find  the  greatest  number  of  hogs, 
jackals,  lynxes,  and  a  khid  of  lizard  called 
Giloi.— ^Mr/o«'*  Sindh,  iToL  \\,pp.  82  to  307. 

SHIKARI  ME WA,  Hind,  of  Kuhat,  Gre- 
wia  betulaefolia. 

SHIKARPUR,  27*  65' ;  68"  52',  a  town  in 
Sindh,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Indus.  Mean 
height  2.50  feet^  (^^'iff*  It  is  to  the  west  of 
the  Indus  river  and  contains  30,000  people. 
It  is  a  great  central  enterpot,  trading  with 
Central  Asia,  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara.  Its 
hindoo  merchants  have  the  whole  commerce 
of  Central  Asia  in  their  hands,  through  an 
extensive  agency,  established  in  Hyderabad, 
Bombay,  Jaipur,  Bahawalpur,  Multan,  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  Amritsar, 
Khorasan,  Feshawur,  Kabul,  Khnlm,  Kun- 
duz,  Balk,  Bokhara,  Mashad,  Herat,  Sistan, 
Persia,  Turkestan,  Candahar,  &c.,  &c.  It  has 
no  manufacture  of  any  description,  but  derives 
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SHIKARPUR. 

its  distlnt'tion  solely  from  its  ^iUiiiticn  in  tlie 
inidst  of  the  commercial  t'outeii  ;  Homt^ 
Candaliar,  Slial  atid  Kalaf.,  lire  its  west^eni 
marts ;  Bombay  and  Hyderabad  are  its 
«outhei'ii  marts.     Oandabar  supplies  Shikar- 


SHIKARPUR. 


pur  with  the  silk  of  Herat,  Ya«d,  and  Tun,    ^«'^^'  ^^''«^**  ^'^  "^'^^^^Y  dispersed 


^vhi(!h  is  sold  at  a  profit  of  fi'om  five  to  three 
«nd  four  m pecs  per  seer.     It  is  only  useil  by 
women  in  embroideiy.     The  city,  renowned 
for  its  wealth,  is   particulariy  celebrated  for 
its  hindoo  bankers  and  money-dealers,  whose 
connections  are  ramified  tiiroujrhout  the  ix)un- 
tries  of  Central  Asia  atid  of  Western  India. 
It  is  especially  the  homo   of  these   people, 
where  their  families  are  fixed,and  where  are  de- 
tained those  of  the  gomastah,  or  agents,  located 
ill   foreign   couatrie.^.      As    I  he   city    is   not 
understood  to  be  one  of  great  antiquity,  it  is 
possible    that    the   influx  of  hindoos  to  it  is 
not   of  very   disUnt  date,    and    that    it  was 
O(;casioned    by   the   flucttnatious   of    politieal 
power.     That  MwltJin   preceded  Shikarpur  as 
the  threat  money  mart,  and  '  that  from  it  the 
hindoos  removed,  converting  the  insignificant 
vi Havre  of  the  chace  into   a   city  of  the  first 
rate     cousequen(;e.       Shikarp«r,    no  doubt^ 
Attained   its    high   rank    under   the    Durani 
raonarc.hy  of  Affghauistan,  and  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  its    batikers  was   due   to    the 
vicious    operat>ioa  of    that  dynasty.     As  a 
eity,  Shikarpur  is  indifferently  constructed. 
The  bazaar  is  extensive,  with   the  principal 
parts  i-ndely  covere«l,  so  aa   to  exclude  or 
moderate  the  heat,  which  is  extremely  power- 
ful.    As  usual  in  Indian  cities,  tliere  is  the 
inconvenience  of  narrow  and  con6ned  streets. 
Shikar  poor  is   sixteen  coss  distant  from    the 
island   fort   of  Hakkar    in   the   Indus,    and 


volved.      The   Marri  had   long   been  distj 
gui^hed   as   daring    depredators,    and  It 

prove<l  themselves  to  be  a  brave  race.    Tl 

Doda  are  but  a  division   of  the  great  Mai 


The  Harand  and  Dajily  provinces 
on   the  river  Indus,  it  is  impossible  to 
cede  to  Kach  Gandava  one  hundred  thousail 
or  to  the  Marri  hills,  with  Harand  and  Daj 
above  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Graotiog 
equal  number  to  Sahat*awan,  including Nusbj 
Kalat  and   Jhalawan,   and   again  an 
number  to  the  Western  Provinces,  we  obi 
a  total  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
habitants  for  the  teiTitories  of  the  khan  of] 
lat ;  Numerous  as  are  the  tribes  dispersed  o1 
the  extensive  Bnluch  regions,  those  con8id< 
Baluch  may  be  reduced  to  three  great  eh 
the  Brahui,  the  Riud,  and  the  Lumri. 
those  not  Baluch,  there  are  the  Dehwar  of  i 
capital   and  the    Rxed  villages,  the  Jet 
Ka(.ch  Gandnwa,  the  maritime  tribes  of 
coast,  the  Affghan  of  Shall,  and,  to  comply 
the  review,    the  hindoo  residents  io  vill 
and  towns.     The  race  calling  themselves 
Inch,  extend  from  the  esistern  limits  of 
Gandawa  and  tlie  valley  of  Sind  to  the 
tier  of  Persia.     In  this  community  ai'e 
prised   many  tribes  of  very  different  desc 
inferring  from  the   physiological  distinctu 
which  prevail  amongst    them,    setting  as^ 
the  variety  in  the  dialects  spoken  by  fl 
Some    of     them    have    dark    couuteuau( 
whi(;h  savour  much  of  an   Indian  pedigi 
while   others   are  so  much   fairer,    that 
can   scarcely  believe  them   to  be  of  east 
origin.  .  If  we  examine   the  system  of  tl 


tweniy-one    coss     from    Larkhana.      About    portion     of  the    Balu(;h   community   cal 


four  coss  from  it,  on  tSie  road  to  Bakkar, 
is  the  once  considerable  town  of  Lakki, 
which,  populous  and  flourishing  under  the 
Affglians,  is  said  to  have  contributed  one  lakh 
of  rupees  as  annual  revenue. 

Between  tho  domain  of  Shikarpur  and 
Beluchistan  stretches  a  barren,  nak«d  tract  ; 
^nown  as  the  "  paf  of  Shikarpur.  It  is  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles  across.  Not  a 
tree  or  shrub  vegetates  on  this  expanse. 
Westward  it  extends  to  the  superior  hills, 
and  separates  the  lands  of  the  Magghazzi, 
subjects  of  Kalat,  from  those  of  the  Chnndi 
tribe,  dependent  on  Sind.  In  the  hill  range 
east  of  the  plain  of  Kacbi,  and  intervening 
between  it  and  the  provinces  of  Harand  and 
Daji'l,  are  the  abodes  of  the  Doda  Mam, 
who  have  been  there  ioeated  above  three 
centuries.  Their  principal  town  Kahan, 
becamo  memorable  in  a.  d.  1840  through  its 
oceupatton  and  abandonment  by  British  troops, 
as  well  as  by  the  disasters  and  losses  it  in* 
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Brahui,  we  find  the  tribes  acknowledging 
superiority  of  one,  the  Mirwari,  from  wbi] 
they  select  their  head,  or  chief.    This  tribel 
located  in  the  provinces  of  Mushki,  Jow, 
Kolwah,  which  may  be  cousidei*ed  its  h( 
quarters,  and  which  are  intermediate  bctwc 
the  central  provinces  of  Sahai*awan,  Jhalai 
and  the  western  one  of  Kej.     There  is  ev( 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Brahui  entered 
central    provinces    from  the  west,    as  tU 
position,    demonstrates  ;   and  they    coosi( 
Khosdar  as  their  ancient  capital,  or  that  wbii 
they  occupied  previous  to  the  acquisition 
Kalat.    In  Kach  Gandava  we  fmd  them  oi 
as   proprietors  of    land  acquired    within 
known  period,  and  on  a  certain  occasion, 
we  analyze  the  appellation  they  have  assni 
we  learn  little  from  it,  and  of  that  little 
may  not  be  certain.    It  has  been  conjectoi 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  Varaha,  and  a  race 
that  name  figured  in  contentioDs  with 
Rajputs.    The  Brahui  may  be  divided  »! 
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SHIM. 


toi  seetionSy  with  reference  to  the  parts  of 
litteoQDtiy  tbey  iobabit ; 

Sectiok  I. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Western  Provinces. 

Hirvari. dwell  in  Mushki,  Jhuw  and  Kolwah. 

do.     Panghaur  and  Kej. 

do.     Kbaran.  ' 

do.     Kolwah. 

do.    MuahkL 

do.     Kolwah. 

do.  atKalmatandPessaui,  on  the 
coaat  of  Mekraii. 
Suigar....^ do.     Malan  and  Bait,  do. 


Gitcfaki 

ytiafairwaiiL. 
fl<NBonn... .. 
Vehtnaani  . 

Bodahi 

ialmatti. 


I^BJar. do. 

'Mbdi. do. 

'  tifgv  Minghal..      do. 

hhhani do. 

'bka. do. 


do. 


do. 
Jhow. 
Niifihki. 

do. 
Oreshar  in  Mushki. 


do. 
do. 


tmadfibahL.. 
ilZai...  . 


Section  II. 
ikabiUntB  of  Saharawan.         Fighting  men. 

.dwell  at  Mastung,  Shall,  &c....     5O0 

do.    Gurghina 1,000 

do.     Mastuug 2,000 

do.        do 1,500 

do.        do. 2,000 

do.  on  ])hasht-be-dowlat  and 

Merv • 500 

do.  at  Maatnng 1,500 

do.    Mangachar 1,500 

do.     Ashi  Khan  and  Pudcn.    400 

do.     Ghazg. 400 

do.  in  hills,  west  of  Khanak.    300 
do.        do.        do.        do.        500 

do.     Dasht  Quran.. 200 

Section  III. 

Inhabitants  of  Jhalawau. 


ltti_ 


rzu*  •  •  •  •  • « • 
Hoaaeni. 


Dwell  inZehri 


ingfaal. 
inaa. 


[JLaidnnL....... 

SdiolL 

Jetaka 

Lutiani , 


do.  hills,  north  of  Jjas  ..18,000 

do.  same  hills,  west 

of  Minghal  18,000? 

do.  hilla  near  Khozdar. 
do.        do.  do. 

do.  hills,  east  of  Zehri. 

do.  Zehn. 

Of  the  Mirwari  it  has  been  ah'eady  ob- 
tfnred,  that  it  is  the  more  illuslrious  of  the 
tribes  and  of  the  Mehmasaiii  it  may  be  no- 
ticetly  that  branches  of  it  rcsicle  in  the  pro- 
Wiire  of  Seistan,  and  again  in  the  hills  of 
La  lis  tan,  W.  by  N.  of  Sliiraz. — Mohun 
hats  Travels^  pp,  3o3-4l2  ;  Masson's 
Xarraiicey  pp,  333  to  358  ;  FoUiiUfcrs  Tra- 
9eU  in  Beloachistan  and  Sinde,  p.  20  ; 
foiiingers  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and 
Si9dfj  p.  90. 

S^HIKHOE,  BuRM.  A  Burmese  obeisance 
made  by  raising  the  two  hands  to  the  fore- 
liea<l»nd  bowing  to  the  ground.— Iw/e,  p.  82. 

SMKai  YAHANA,  Saks.,  from  shikhi, 
tuename  of  a  peacock,  and  vahana,  a  vehicle. 

SHIKH,  Sans.,  from  shK>liyu,  a  disciple. 

SHIKHA,  see  Hindu  or  Illndoo. 

5^IUKHAN.    The  Shikhan,    Mishti   and 

~Ve\\-kW  tribes  occupy  districts  in  the 
itts^Vi  territory. 

^^VliBQ,   tlie   sacred    books    of   the 
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Chinese,  they  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Fa- 
ther Lacharme,  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  China. 

SHIKOH.  A  darvcfth  (and  likewise  a  hin- 
doo)  named Baba  La)  wlio  dwelt  at  Dhinapoor 
in  the  province  of  Lahore,  the  founder  of  a 
sect  called  Baba  Lalee.  He  held  frequent 
conversations  on  the  subject  of  religion  with 
Dara  Shikoh,  eldest  son  of  Shah  Jahan,  and 
brother  of  Aurungzebe,  which  have  been 
published  in  a  Persian  work  by  Chundurbhau 
named  Shah  Jnhanee. 

SHIKOKIAH,  Ar.  Cichorium  intybus,  L. 

SHIKRA,  a  hawk  ;  Shikrah,  female  ;  Clii< 
pak,  male. 

SHIKROEN,  Hind.     Acacia  amai-a. 

SHIK»SHA,  Sans.     To  learn. 

SHILANCHI,  see  Kekt,  Kadjak. 

SHILAN DI,  Tam.     Cyperus  bulbosus,  //. 

8HILT,  FIiND.     Bremurus  spectabilis. 

SHILl  GHA,  Hind.  Chrysopogon  glau- 
coptis. 

SHILLI,  Hind.  Fraxinus  zanthoxyloides, 
the  crab-ash. 

SFIILLONG,  a  mountain  in  Assam,  in  lat. 
25*  30',  lonpr.  9r  40',  with  a  height  of  6,124 
feet  above  the  sea.  Shi  Hong  on  the  Cossyah 
hills,  is  about  30  miles  north  of  Chen*a-poon- 
jee.  It  overhangs  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
range,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Assam,  and 
it  is  with  relation  to  Gowhatty  &s  Cherra  is 
to  Sylhet.  The  southern  ridge  of  the  range 
of  hills  is  precipitous.  The  northern  ridge 
descends  by  longer  and  more  gradual  steps. 
The  sea  formerly  washed  the  base  of  the 
southern  line  of  hills  and  the  prospect  from 
Cherra  is  now  called  a  mai'ine  view.  Shil- 
long  is  not  so  grand  as  Cheira,  neither  is  it 
so  abundant  in  mountain  streams,  full  of  life 
and  health,  refi-eshing  to  both  ears  and  eyes, 
as  Cherra,  which  is  called  the  "station  of 
streams."  It  is  however  a  fine  open  station, 
with  a  view  of  the  snowy  Himalayan  range, 
A  road  is  made  from  Shi  Hong  to  Gowhatty, 
distance  62  miles.  There  are  two  rivers  to 
cross,  formidable  enough  in  the  rains,  and 
causing  considerable  inconvenience.  The  Shil- 
long  mountain  is  between  Assam  and  the 
Cossyah  hills.  It  is  six  thousand  feet  at 
its  apex,  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  within 
but  one  day's  journey  of  Gowhatty  in  Assam, 
which  is  accessible  from  Calcutta  by  steamer. 
Shi  Hong  is  also  approachable  from  the  Syl- 
het side  via  Cherra  Poonjee. 

SHILPU,  Saks.     An  art. 

SHIM,  Tam.,  Malaya  lam.  A  tree,  which 
gi-ows  to  an  enormous  size,  commonly  known 
as  the  buttress  tree,  45  feet  in  circumference 
and  110  feet  long.  It  has  a  soft,  spongy  sort 
of  wood  of  a  white  colour  ;  not  durable,  nor 
of  much  use,  unless  it  be  oiled,  when  it  may 
last  for  ave  or  six  years  for  canoes  or  cata- 
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uiarans,  provided  tbey  arc  taken  out  of  the 
water  when  not  wanted.  If  it  be  kept  in 
water,  two  years  will  render  it  water-logged 
and  useless. — Edye^  Forests  of  Malabar 
and  Canara. 

SHIM,  Beko.  Kidney  bean,  Phaseolus 
vulgaris. 

SHIM-BATTRAJEE,  Benq.  Dolichos 
glutinosus. 

SHIMBEAMS,  in  Madras,  arc  planks  20 
to  30  feet  long  ;  |  to  2  feet  in  breadth  and 
from  4  to  8  inches  thick. 

SHIMLEE,  Sans.  Canavalia  gladiata,  De 
Cand.,  Roxb.^  W.  Jj'  A, 

SHIMOOL,  Beng.  Bombaxma1abaricum,or 
Solmalia  malabarica,  called  the  silk  cotton  tree. 

SHIN,  Hind.     Dalbergia  sisso. 

SHIN  A,  see  Dard.  The  name  is  derived 
by  Pococke  from  Sinwar,  the  people  of  the 
Indus.     See  Kesra. 

SHINAR  of  Scripture,  ancient  Babylonia. 

SHINAZ,  Hind.     See  Shirna. 

SHINDAR,  Hind.  Pyrus  variolosa,  also 
Quercus  incana. 

SHINDU,  see  India,  Shendoo. 

SHINDUGA,  Tel.     Acacia  odoratissima. 

SHING,  Hind.  Fraxinus  floribunda,  also 
Jasminum  officinale  ;  som  shing.  Hind.,  is 
Pinus  exoelsa. 

SHINGAHAB,  Beng.  Nyctanthes  arbor- 
tristis. 

SHINGAN,  BuBU.    Hopea  odorata. 

SHINGARA  or  Singara,  Beng.  Water 
caltrops,  Trapa  bisptnosa. 

SHINGARF,  Hind.  Cinnabar,  sulphide 
of  mercury.  Shingarfi  rang  is  a  vermilion 
or  scarlet  colour  from  finely  ground  cinnabar. 

SHINGARI,  Hind.     Rosa  macrophylla. 

SHINGE,  Ti^.,  is  the  Yama  of  the  hindoos. 

SHING RA,  DoK.     Quercus  serrata. 

SHIN-NONG.  In  Chinese  mythological 
histoiy,  a  king  who  instituted  agriculture. 

SHINGSHUPA,  Beng.    Dalbergia  sissoo. 

SHING  TIK,  Hind,     Lonicera  glauca. 

SHINKI,  see  Kurdistan. 

SHEN-TAO,  see  Ea-mi-no-mi-tsi. 

SHINTIYAN,  is  the  common  sword-blade 
of  the  bedouins,  in  Western  Arabia,  it  is 
called  Major  (from  the  Mngyras  ?),  and  is  said 
to  be  of  Gnerman  manufacture.  Good  old 
weapons  of  the  proper  curve,  marked  like 
Andrew  Feraras  with  a  certain  number  of 
lines  down  their  length,  will  fetch,  even  in 
Arabia,  from  7/.  to  8/.  The  modeni  and 
cheap  ones  cost  about  IO5. — Burton's  Pil^ 
grimage  to  Meceah^  Vol.  i,  p,  363. 

SHINWALA,  Hind.  Rhododendron 
campanulatum. 

SHIN W ARI,  an  Affghan  tribe,  besides  their 
portion  of  the  hills,  have  the  lands  immediate- 
ly west  of  them,  and  some  of  the  valleys 
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Navis, 

Jahaz  ;  Kishti ; 

Nave  ;  Navio  ;  Bazel, 

Buque, 

Ghemi ;  Tekne, 


Tn 


SHiaA. 

of  the  Safed  Koh  range.  More  W^terly  bI 
under  the  same  hill  i*ange,  they  are  fot 
south  of  Jelallabad,  and  are  the  neighbours 
the  Khogani. 

SHINZ-KUBI,  Bbahui.    Alhagi  mai 
rum. —  Toumcy  W.  Sf  A. 

SHIONA,  Hind.  Calosandies  indica,  Bk 

SHIOOLI,    Bkng.,    Hind.       Nyctaat 
arbor  tristis. 

SHIP, 

Safika  ;  Morkib,  Ab. 

Grab  ;  Zoraq  ;  Kosal,    ,, 
Navire  ;  Yaisseaa,        Fa. 
Sohiff,  Geb. 

Nao  ;  Jahaz,  Hind. 

Nave  ;Naviglio;Va8ceIIo,lT. 

Notices  of  the  various  kinds  of  ships  will 
found  given  under  the  head  of  Boat.  On 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
ship  is  built  with  her  keel  parallel  to  the  sh 
and,  as  it  may  happen,  from  200  to  300 
from  low  water-mark .  When  completed, 
is  placed  on  two  sti'ong  pieces  of  tim 
called  dogs,  (in  the  nature  of  a  sledge  of  ei 
raous  dimensions)  ;  and  on  these,  a  sort 
movable  cradle  is  constructed,  to  keep 
vessel  upright.  Two  long  palmyra  trees, 
lever  of  the  second  kind,  are  then  applied 
the  ends  of  the  dogs,  and  by  means  of  th 
powers,  they,  together  with  the  vessel 
rests  on  them,  are  gradually  pushed  foi 
over  a  platform  of  Togs,  until  they  an-ive 
the  lowest  pitch  of  low  water,  or  as 
beyond  it,  as  the  levers  can  be  used.  T 
are  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  levers, 
increase  the  power :  the  fulcrums,  are  wrea 
of  rope,  fastened  to  the  logs  on  which 
vessel  slides :,  and  are  removed  forward! 
as  she  advances.  Two  cables  from  the  lant 
side,  are  fastened  to  the  vessel,  to  prevent 
from  sliding  too  rapidly,  and  these  are 
dually  let  out,  as  she  advances.  It  is  cofli*''] 
monly  the  work  of  two  days  to  trans 
the  vessel  to  the  margin  of  low  water, 
the  tide  does  not  rise  high  enough  to  florfj 
her  from  thence,  (which  it  seldom  does,  if  tii^ 
vessel  be  of  any  considerable  burden),  partoE 
the  cradle  is  taken  away,  and  the  ship  left] 
chiefly  to  the  support  of  the  cradles  till  higlij 
watei*,  when  they  ai*e  suddenly  let  go,  aaj 
the  vessel  falls  on  her  side  ;  and  with  the 
fall,  disengages  herself  fvoth  the  remains  of] 
the  cradle,  and  at  the  same  time  pinnges  iatOj 
deeper  water.  A  ship  of  500  tons  has  beet 
launched  in  this  manner. — RennelVsJ^femtri^t 
p,  245.     See  Boats,  Chittagong  or  Islamabad*] 

SHIPKE,  see  Kuuawer. 

SHIPU,  Tam.     Combs. 

SHIR,  Hind.    Machilus  odoratissimus. 

SHIRA,  Sans.    A  fibre. 

SHIRA,  Hind.    Treacle  used  in  distitllDg 
spirit. 
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SHIENA. 


SHIVA  RATBI. 


lAMI,  see  Kaysar. 
ASH  of  Beas.  Hornbeam. 
ffllRHAA^TI  RIVER,  falls  into  the 
of  Arabia  ;  at  its  embouchure,  it  is 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  in 
runy  season  some  thirty  feet  in  depth, 
immense  body  of  water  rushes  down  a 
:j  slope  for  300  feet,  at  an  angle  of  45% 
le  bottom  of  which  it  makes  a  perpend i- 
\r  plunge  of  850  feet  into  a  black  and 
d  abyss,  with  noise  like  the  loudest 
ider.  The  whole  descen  t  is  therefore  1 , 1 50 
or  several  time^  that  of  Niagara  ;  but 
! volume  of  water  in  the  latter  is  some- 
larger  than  in  the  forn;ier. 

»AZ,  a  neat  bustling  town.  Its  bazaar 

great  extent,  with  a  lofty  arched  roof. 

inds  in  a  beautifully  irrigated  Vega.  The 

of  Sadi  stands  by  itself  in  a  recess,  but 

of  Hafiz  requires  to  be  pointed  out  from 

iltitnde  of  others  around  it.    The  wine  of 

is   a   fine  powerful  dry  wine,  not  so 

88  brown  sherry.  Near  the  Jahan  Numa 

is  a    building  called  Chahal  Tan, 

forty  bodies  or  persons.*'  Another,  the 

Tan   or    "  seven  persons,"  (from  the 

of  holy  men  there  buried.)    At  Shiraz, 

and  other  towns,  African  slaves  are 

ignisbed  by  flowery  names  or  epithets, 

sing    beauty  and  fragrance,  in  propor- 

to    their    natural   ugliness  or  offensive 

tl,  as   yasmin  the   ''jessamine,"    sumbul 

hyacinth,"  jauhar,  "  the   jewel,"  and 

m\   "the    pleasing"  **  or    agreeable." — 

ine ;  Ouseley^s  Travels^    Vol.  ii,  pp.  2, 

See  Jews,  Kanat,  Kemancheh,  Sheraz. 

^E8H,  Beng.,  Hind.  Acacia  speciosa. 

[IRE,    an  author  of  Notes  on   Indian 

severely   and    searchingly   analysing 

^di  rule  in  India. 

(mi  GUMUDU,  Tbl.     Gmelina  parvi- 

[IR-I-DARAKHT-I-ZAKAM,     Hind., 

Gum  of  Euphorbia. 
ilRIN,  HiKD.,  of  Kanawar.   Acacia  juli- 
iin,  also  A  speciosa  ;  kut  shirin,  is  Costus, 

llHRIN,  Hind.  Sweet.     Pbrs.,  fresh,  as 
water,  not  brackish. 
iHIBr-I-REWAND,  Gamboge. 
pHlRISH,  Beng.    Acacia  sirissa. 
lUlRlVENCHA,   or  Siruucha,   lat.  18^ 

^.  long.  79*  59'  E.  in  Bei-ar,  on  the  left 
ak  of  the  Pranhita,  389  ia^X  above  the  sea. 
■&/«/.  Ad. 

SHIB*1A,  Hind.    Coloured  cloth. 

^IIIIIKHIST,  Hind.   Manna  from  Fraxi- 
**»»  <p.  Khorassanraanua,  from  Khorossan  is 
n^lm^  ^  ^  the  produce  from  an  oUvo. 
»HmNA3iNi).  The  inflated  large  buffalo 
•wiocK  ekm  used  for  crossing  streams  in 


the  Himalaya  hills.  In  Kashmir  these  largo 
skins  are  not  used  but  small  ones  tied  two 
together. 

SHIBOKA,  Hind.  Hordeum  hexas- 
tichum. 

SHIROMANI,  Sans.,  .  from  shiims  the 
head,  and  mani,  a  jewel. 

SHIR-THOIIAR,  Hind.  Euphorbia  tiruculli. 

SHIRVAN,  see  Persia. 

SHIRWA,  Hind-     Brassica  rapa. 

SHIRWA,  a  lake  on  the  east  of  Central 
Africa,  reached  by  Dr.  Livingstone. 

SHIRWAN,  see  Iran,  Kelat,  Kufra. 

SHIRIWAL,  Hind.  A  kind  of  rice,  in 
Kashmir. 

SHIRZY  RAO,  Ghatgay,  a  Mahratta 
leader  and  minister  of  great  notoriety.  Ho 
was  the  father  of  Baiza  Bai,  who  married 
Dowlat  Rao  Sindhiah. 

SHISHAI,  or  Shisham,  Hind.  Dalbergia 
sissoo. 

SHISHA-LUN,  or  Nimak,  Hind.  Crystal 
salt. 

SHISHAM,  or  Tali,  Dalbergia  sissoo,  the 
sissu  tree,  it  attains  full  size  and  becomes  use- 
ful in  50  years.  Trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  first 
branch  10  feet  in  length  (some  say  20  feet), 
and  circumference  4,  5  or  6  feet ;  wood  in  old 
tree  dark-bay,  veined,  hard  and  of  great  dura- 
bility ;  well  adapted  for  all  articles  of  furaituro 
and  also  as  timber  for  building  purposes. — 
Balfour's  Timber  Trees  of  India^  para.  151 
of  Mr,  Barnes'  Settlement  Report ;  p.  33 
of  Roorkee  Proceedings  ;  Papers  on  Gwalior 
Timber ;  PowelCs  Handbook^  Vol.  i,  p.  542  ; 
Lt.  Col,  Lake. 

SHISHOO,  Beng.  Sissoo  tree,  Dalbergia 
sissoo. 

SITTAMOOTTI,  Tam.  Pavonia  zey- 
lanica. 

SITTAMUNAK,  Tam.  Ricinus  communis, 
the  Castor  oil  plant. 

SHITTAM  TREE,  mentioned  by  Isaiali, 
and  also  in  Exodus,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Acacia.  Hippocrates  speaks  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Acacia  and  of  the  white  Acacia,  distin- 
guished, he  says,  by  its  white  bark,  white  wood, 
and  white  flowers;  and  from  this  tree  his 
"  white  fragraui;  ointment''  was  probably  made. 
See  Gums  and  Resins. 

SHITRAJ,  Hind.  Fumaria  parviflora, 
also  Piumbago  europea  and  PI.  rosea. 

SITTRAPALAD1,Hind.  Euphorbia  thy- 
mifolia. 

SHIVA,  one  of  the  chief  gods  oi  the  hiu- 
doos.     See  Siva. 

SHIVA-NIMBA,  Sans.  Aspalathus  in- 
dica. 

SHIVA  RATRi,  a  hiiuloo  festival  oc- 
curring in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  be- 
ginning of  March.     See  Siva-ratri. 
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SHOES. 


SHOKBAN. 


SHlVE-00-DOUNG,  a  great  mass  of 
raountuius  wiiich  ruus  panillel  to  the  In-awaildi 
as  far  as  Amurapuru,  oue  peak  is  estimated  to 
be  6,000  feet  in  height. 

SHIVINAR  VEMBU,  Tam.  Aspalathus 
iudica,  or  lodigofcva  aspalathoides,  Vahl^ 

SUIVOPAKHYANA,Sans.,  from  Shiva, 
oopa,  prep.,  and  akhyana,  to  speak. 

SHIU-DAGON,  a  budd'hist  temple  at 
Raugooii,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  laterite 
hilL  This  has  for  two  thousand  years  ^*  shot 
upwards,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire''  athwart  the 
flats  of  the  delta  of  Pegu.  The  height  above 
the  ground  level  is  487  feet,  and  above  the 
platform  321  feet.     Sec  Shooay  Da<roii. 

SHKA,  Hind.     Coruus  macrophylla. 

SKHO,  Hind.     Ulmus  campestris. 

8HL0i\GA-KUSPI,  Maur.  Clitoria  ter- 
uatea,  Linn.,  Roxb.^  W,  Sf  A^ 

SHLUI,  Hind.     Hedydiium  spioatum. 

8HAMASHANA-KATEE,  Sans.  From 
shmaahana,  a  cemetery. 

SHNE,  HfND.  Turpentine  of  Plstacia  inte- 
gorrima,  Terebinthus. 

8H0A.  In  1840,  Sahela  Selassie,  king  of 
Shoa  in  southern  Abyssinia,  expressed  a 
desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  and  wrote  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  asking  to  be  furnished  with 
guns  and  warlike  stores.  Shoa  was  then  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  important  provinces 
in  Abyssinia.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Gulla 
tribe.  At  the  time  when  S?ahela  Selassie 
made  these  advances,  the  steam  navigation  of 
the  Bed  Sea  had  given  an  exaggerated  import- 
ance to  the  tribes  of  Abyssinia.  It  was 
therafore  determined  to  send  a  mission  to  tlie 
court  of  Shoa,  with  which  country  the  French 
also  appeared  anxious  to  establish  friendly 
connections.  A  commercial  treaty,  was 
concluded  with  the  king  on  15th  November 
1841. —  Treaties^  Engagements  and  Sun- 
nuds,  Vol,  vii,  p.  310. 

SHOES. 

SchcBnen, 
Soulier, 
Scliuhe,  . 
Jora, 
Juti, 


Ddt. 

Fr. 

Gbr. 

Guz. 

Hind. 

It. 


Kasut  ;  Sapatu,  Malay. 
BaDchmaki,  fius. 

Zapatos,  Sp' 

Cherupu ;  chapatu,  Tav. 
Cheppa,  Tel, 


Scarpe. 

The  sandal  was  doubtless  the  foot-clothing 
of  all  ancient  times,  and  the  flinging  of  one 
on  a  territory  was  a  symbol  of  taking  posses- 
sion. The  Psalmist  says  upon  the  laud  of 
Edom  do  I  cast  my  shoe.  In  Ireland  after  the 
chief  took  the  white  rod,  the  sub-chieftain 
placed  sandals  on  his  chiefs  feet,  retained  one 
as  an  honorable  perquisite  and  threw  the  other 
over  his  chiefs  head  as  an  augury  of  good 
luck.  The  sandal  is  still  used  by  the  hindoo 
and  mahomedan  nations  in  the  south  of  Asia, 
shoes  a^  articles  of  covering  for  the  kciy  are 
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generally  made  «of  leather,  but  clodi 
kinds  is  also  used.  The  shoes,  or  rti 
slippers  vforn  by  the  natives  of  Sou 
India,  are  generally  of  red  leather  if  for 
they  are  made  for  the  Madras  market 
Trichtnopoly  or  Arcot,  the  patterns  are 
Appa-shahee  ;  Chanddooroo  ;  Chuppul ; 
Nok-dar.  The  rich  natives  use  a  buff  coloi 
cloth.  The  slippers  of  females  are  or 
ed  with  spangles.  Their  price  is  from  4 
to  a  rupee.  Thunberg  says  that,  in  his  ti 
the  shoes  of  Japan  were  always  the  sliabbi 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  Japanese  and  beii 
of  straw,  they  lasted  but  a  little  time, 
they  were  made  in  immense  numbers, 
but  a  trifle,  and  could  be  bought  in  every 
a  village  in  the  empire.  The- pedestrian,  th 
fore,  throws  away  the  old  pair  by  the 
side,  and  buys  new  ones  as  he  goes  along 
while  the  more  provident  man  takes  two 
three  pairs  with  him  on  starting.  Imni 
numbei's  of  discarded  shoes  were  to  be 
on  the  sides  of  all  the  roads.  In  wet  wea 
they  wear  under  the  shoe  a  wooden  clog,  wki 
is  attached  to  the  foot  by  ties  of  plaited  s 
Dignitaries  sometimes  wear  slippers  mads 
fine  rattan  slips  neatly  plaited.  In  Exod. 
v.  5f  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  saying, ' 
off  thy  shoes  from  oflf  thy  feet  for  the  pi 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.' 
natives  of  British  India  never  go  into 
own  houses,  nor  into  the  houses  of  othi 
witli  their  shoes  on,  but  always  leave 
at  the  door.  It  is  a  great  affront  not  to  ati 
to  this  mark  of  respect  in  visiting,  and  to  enter 
a  temple  or  mosque  without  pulling  off  dMi 
shoes,  would  be  an  unpardonable  offence. '  A] 
shoe  bearer  is  a  veiy  humble  oflSce,  and  in  Mat*! 
thew  iii,  11,  John  says  of  Christ,  He  tM; 
Cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoeti 
I  am  not  worthy  to  bear.  Luke  xv,  22,  sajtj 
'And  put  shoes  on  his  feet.'  InBengal»i 
shoes  of  a  superior  quality  make  one  of  tliel 
distinguishing  parts  of  a  person's  dre«(j 
Some  of  these  shoes  cost  as  much  as  a  hiuhl 
dred  rupees  a  pair.  Shoes  are  put  off  the  feet^ 
before  entering  a  room,  (Ex.  iii,  5  ;  Josh,| 
V,  15,)— Faulkner  ;  Herklols  ;  American 
Expedition  to  Japan,  p-  65  ;  Thunberg. 

SHOE-FLGWER,  Hibiscus  roaa-sincnsis. 
See  Dyes. 

SHGGHA,  Hind.    A  kind  of  rice  at  Pe- 
shawur. 

SHGGUL,  Hind.,  of  Chamba.   Pyrus  va- 
riolosa; wild  pear. 

SHOI-KIRE,  Tasj.  Fceniculum  vulgarc. 

SHOILA,  Sans.,  from  shila,  a  stone, 

SHOIVACHARI,  Sans.,  from  Shiva  and 
acharin,  practice. 

SHOJINA,Beng.  Hypei-anthera moringa- 

SHOKRAN  —  ?  Gonium  maculatiim. 
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8HOOKLIKA. 

9iOLA,  or  Sola,  Hmo.     w^schynomene 
Its  root  is  made  into  toys,  arliticial 
binls^    garlands,  floats  for  nets,  or  in 
ies  for  crossing  rivers.     When  charred 
answers  for  tiuder.     Phool-sola  or  Bheud, 
tbe  .£schynonietie  aspera  ;  JE*,  rox  burgh  it 
the  Bbat-sola ;  ^.  paludosa  is  the  Kat-sola. 
SHOLA9  in  the  8.  of  peniusblar  India,  a 
U  forest  in  a  valley  or  on  the  slope  of  the 
lb.    In  Wynaad,  a  ravine  tilled  with  tree 
ets.    The  forest  rules  approved  by  go- 
ment  as  applicable  to  Utakamund,  are  : — 
whole    of   the  sholas,  or  woods,  in  the 
ed  woods  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
iionare  absolutely  reserved,   not  only  for 
beauty  but  also  from  fear  of  injuring  the 
-springs ;  their  limits  to  be  marked  ;  no 
irate  cutters  to  be  allowed  inside  ;  old  trees 
be  felled  by  servants  of  tlie  department  and 
t  outside,  and  to  be  sold  Uiere  by  pub- 
aoction.     Trees  to  be  planted  where  re- 
in vacant  places. —  Report  of  Madras 
ator  ofForesU,  1859-60,  p.  11. 
8H0LAPUR,  a  town  and  fortress  in  the 

in  the  Bombay  presidency. 
fflOLAB,  HnvD.     Scopolia  prealta. 
aSOLASAGAMANY,    Fine   rubies  have, 
time  to  time,  been  discovered  in  many  of 
eonindum  localities,  particularly  in    the 
at  V  iral  iinodos  and  Sholasigamany,  also 
le  Trichingode  talook  and  at  Mallapollaye, 
are  comparatively  speaking  rare. 
8H0LI,  Sans.    Curcuma  zedoaria,  Roxb. 
SHOLBI,  Hind.     Salvia  lanata. 
3H0MA.     Hind.    Solenanthus,  tp, 
SHOM-LUTA,  Beng.  Sarcostemma  bre- 
itistigma,  Sai*co8temma  acidum,^  Wight, 

SHOM  SINGH,  Hind.,  of  Lahaul.  Finns 
ttceisa,  lofty  pine. 

SHON,   Beno.    Indian   trumpet    flower, 
Bigoonia  indica. 
8H0NA,  Beno.    Bauhinia  purpurea. 
SHONA,  or  Shyona,  Beng.»  Hind.    Calo- 
iuithes  indica. 
SHONAMOOKHEE,  Beng.    Senna  tree, 

senna 
SHONDEK    PULLA,    Duk.      Solanum 

ns. 
8HONER,  see  Susa.  ^ 

SHONFOL,  Hind.    Berchemia,  sp. 
SHONTI,Tbl.     Ginger. 
SHONULOO,    Beng.     Purging    Cassia, 
Cathartocarpus  fistula. 
SHOOCHEE  Sans.,  the  pure,  from  shooch, 
I  to  purify.  • 

i     SHOOCHI-MOOKHEE,  Beng.      Sanse- 

I  ^Wra  zeyUnica. 

\     SHOODDHEE,  Sans.     Pure. 

\     ^^OOKCHINA,  Beng.    Smilax  china. 

I  *  '^UOOKLIKA,  Sans.    Oxalis  corniculata, 
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SHOOTA. 

SHOOKLA-VARNA,  Sans.,  from  shooklw, 
white,  and  varnji,  colour.  ' 

SHOOI  DAGON,  a  celebrated  budd'hist 
temple  on  a  hill  at  Rangoon.  The  golden 
Htee,  presented  in  1871-72  to  this  pagoda  by 
the  king  of  Hiinnuh,  was  made  of  solid  gold 
ornamented  with  rubies  and  cost  lakhs  of  rupees.  . 
A  high  Burmese  official,  one  hundred  soldiers 
nnd  numerous  phoongyees,  accompanied  the 
Htee  as  an  escort.  There  is  ail'  old  Burmese 
prophecy  to  the  effect  that  if  ever  the  king  of 
Burmah  crowns  the  Shoay  Dagon  Pugoda  he 
will  recover  possession  of  Pegu  within  a  year 
from  that  date. — Englishman,  SceShiu- 
Dagon . 

SHOOKR,  Ar.,  Pers.     Thanks. 

SHOOK RIA,  Shookr-guzari,  or  Shookrana, 
thanksgiving. 

SHOOKR-InYELbOZ,  a  planet. 

SHOOKUR-THOO-TEE,  Beng.    Rourea 
sookurthoontee. 

SHOOLI,  Beng.  Nyctanthus  arbor- tristis. 
SHOOLIKA,  Sans.  Curcuma  zedoaria,  Roxb, 

SHOOLPHA,  Beng.    Anethum  gowa. 

SHOOLIKEI,  Sans.,  from  shala,  a  weapon, 
a  lanca 

SHOONDOAH,  is  a  tiny  ship  which  hin- 
I  doos  launch  on  the  Ganges.  They  have 
garlands  of  fiowers  and  are  Illuminated  with 
lamps.  It  is  a  ceremony  performed  by  hindoo 
mothers  to  propitiate  the  goddess,  in  behalf  of 
their  sous.  The  goddess  resembles  Amphitrite. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  propitiatory  rite  handed 
down  from  times  when  the  hindoos  were  en- 
gaged in  maritime  avocations.  It  is  held  on 
the  day  on  which,  according  to  hindoo  astro- 
nomy, the  sun  turns  back  from  Capricornus 
to  resume  his  northern  ascension,  and  when 
the  steady  N.  W.  wind  blows  favourably  for 
outward  bound  voyages.  Feastings  are  held 
on  that  day  and  farewell  entertainments  are 
given  to  the  voyagers. 

SHOONEZ;  Arab.    Nigella  seed,  fennel 
flower. 

SHOONYA-VADI,  Sans.,  from  shoonya, 
vacuum,  and  vadi,  a  speaker. 

SHOORjOrShookpa,  seeJuniperus  excelsa. 

SHOORIA  MUKTI,  Beng.  Helianthus 
annuus,  Linn,,  Roxb. 

SHOOSHUNA— ?  Elffiagnus  dulcis. 

SHOOTAREE,  a  subj unction  to  names  of 
the  darvesh  or  faquir  :  Shootareca,  an  order  of 
devotees. 

SHOOTEE-GHAS,  Beng.  Pennisetum 
holcoides. 

SHOOTHI,  Beng.  Zedoary.  Curcuma 
zerumbet. 

SHOOTHUGNEE,  or  Shothugnee,  Beng., 
Hind.     Boerhavia  diffusa  or  B.  procumbent. 

SHOOTA,  or  Shruta,  Sans.  What  has 
been  hoard,  from  shroo,  to  hear. 
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SHOKEA  CAMP0ORIFEBA. 


SHORTT. 


SHOB,  Hind.,  Pji.  Baixea  land,  which, 
after  rain,  shows  *  I'cli'  on  tho  suiface. 

SHORA,  or  Kair,  Hind.  A  sort  of  soil 
used  to  remedy  knlr  or  reh. 

SHORA,  HiNO.  Saltpetre.  Shora  Kalmi, 
refined  saltpetre,  ciystaliized  in  long  prisms 
.  ^kalm.) 

BHOR ABAK,  lies  due  east  of  Seistan,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lora,  and  is  occupied  by 
the  Baraich  Affghans,  great  camel  breeders, 
and  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
amir  of  Kabul.     See  Afighan. 

SUORA  KAI,  Tam.  Lagenaria  vulgaris, 
Ser,    . 

SHORAPEZ  —  ?  fish-bone,  used  for  sword 
handles. 

SHORE,  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  14th  Sept. 
1786,  along  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Cornwallis  as  Governor-General 
in  October  1793. 

SHOREA,  Roxb.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Dipterocarpaceaa,  but 
now  transferred  to  the  genus  Vatica  :  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  species    of  vatica  and  their 

synonyms  ; — 

Vatica  camphorifera,  Wightf  syn.  of  Shorea  cam- 
phorifera,  Hoxb.  and  of  Dryobalanops  cam- 
pliora,  Gart. 

laccifera,  Wtk  A .,  of  the  Palghaut  mountains. 

lanceeafolia,  jRoxb.,  Assam,  Khassjra. 

obtusa,  WalU,  syn.  of  Shorea  obtusa,  Wall. 

robusta,  W.J:  A.  syn.  of  Shorea  robusta,  Hoxb, 

tumbuggaia,  T^.  ft*  A.,  syn.  of  Shorea  tumbug- 
gaia,  Roxb. 
The  genus  was  named  in  compliment  to 
Sir  J.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth, 
then  Govern  or- General  of  India.  Under  the 
term  lard  or  hogsiard  shorea.  Dr.  Mason 
descnbes  a  species  as  growing  on  the  moun- 
tains in  the  interior  of  Tenasserim,  which 
produces  an  oil  of  the  consistence  of  lard. 
Wood  not  known,  but  being  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  Sal  tree,  he  deemed  it  worth  inquiring 
regarding.  A  species  of  shorea,  the  Nyaung- 
lun  of  the  Burmese,  grows  in  Amherst.  It  is 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  employed  for  beams,  raf- 
ters, and  boat  building.  The  root  is  used  as 
umbrella  stocks.  Forests  of  S.  robusta  ex- 
tend over  a  uari'ow  belt  from  Kumaon  to 
Assam.  The  dammar  of  Bengal  is  the  resin  of 
Shorea  robusta. — Ben,  Pkar.  204  j  Cat,  Ex. 
1851  ;  Dr.  Mason. 
SHOREA    CAMPHORIFERA,     Roxb. 

Dryobalanops  camphora,  CoUb. 
affords  both  the  camphor  and  camphor-oil  of 
Borneo  and ,  Sumatra.  On  the  western  coast 
of  tho  latter  island,  this  tree  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  forests,  and  is  to  be  foutid  in 
abundance  from  the  back  of  Ayers  Bongry  as 
far  as  north  of  Bacongan,  a  distance  of  tweuty- 
fivo  miles.  It  is  ouo  of  the  largest  trees  that 
grows  on  that  coast,  several  being  six  or  seven  '  thanks  from  Government,  Revenue  Boanfi 
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feet  in  diameter,  though  others  ore  only  tw»s 
and  a  half.— /?oar*.'«  Flor.  /nrf.,  roMi.,618' 
Royle^s  IIU  Rim,  Bot,  p.  166. 

SHOREA  OBLONGIFOLIA,   Thw.    A. 
large  tree  of  Ceylon,  growing  at  Saffragua- 
and  other  districts  in  the  souUi  of  the  ialimdi 
at  no  great  elevation. — Thw,  En,  FL  Zeyl^ 
p.  35. 

SHOREA  STimjLARIS.  Thw.  A 
great  tree  of  Ceylon,  between  Ratnapoora  bqA 
Galle,  at  no  great  elevation,  character  of  wool^ 
not  known. —  Thw,  Enum.  PI,  ZeyL  Vot^' 
i,.  p,  36. 

SHOREA  TALUR A,  Roxb.  Syn.  of  V$&^ 
ca  laccifera,  W.  Sr  A. 

SHOREA  TUMBUGAIA,  Roxb.  Syn.  rf 
Vatica  tumbugaia,  W.  k  A.     See  Dammer.  '• 

SHOREB,  Hbb.  Hordeum  distichon^' 
Linn.    Hordeum  hexastichon,  Linn.,  Roxb, 

SHORINGENAM,  Malbal.  Tragia  ia- 
volucrata,  Linn. 

SHORE  KA  TEZAB,  HiHD.  Nitric  aci 

SHORKOT,  a  province    of    the   Panj 
capital  of  the  province,  perhaps  Atexandri 
soriane. 

SHORLI,  Hind.    Salvia  lanata. 

SHORTT,  John,  m.  d.,  a  Madras  medi 
officer,  author  of  a  Report  on   the  Medi 
Topography  of  the  South-west  Political 
ti*ict,   published    by    government    in    185 
Translated  Maclean's  Treatise  on  Small  P 
into  English — modified  and  adapted  it  for 
use  of  the  natives  of  Southern  India  in 
Oordoo,   Tamil  and  Telugu,    published 
government  1856-57.    For  an  Essay  on  I 
digo — received  a  prize  of  800  rupees  from 
the  Madras  government,  1860.     Translatel; 
Essays  on  Indigo  into  Hii^dustani  and  Tamil* 
1862.      For  an  Essay  on    the   Culture  of^ 
Cotton — received  the  prize  of  1,000  rnpee^ 
and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Manchester  Cottca' 
Supply  Association  from  the  Agri-Hortical* 
tural  Society  of  India.    Author  of  Hand-book' 
to  Coffee-planting  in  Southern   India,  1864^; 
A  Treatise  on  Vaccinatfon  in  English,  sab* 
sequently  translated  into  Hindustani^  Tamil»« 
Telugu,  Canarese  and  Ooryab,  pespectively^ 
1865-66.     An  account  of  the  tribes  of  tbe 
NeilgheiTies,  «k  Edited     a     geographical  and 
statistical  memoir  of  the  Neilgherry  monn^, 
tains,  by  Col.  Ochterlony.     Author  of  numer- 
ous  Contributions    to    Societies,    LinnsaBf 
Obstetrical,    Zoological,    Ethnological,   An- 
thropological, Royal    Society  of    Arts  and- 
Odontological— contributed    various  Reportt 
and  Papers  to  Government,  Revenue  Board,, 
and  Agri-Horticultural  Society,  Madras,  fl«  - 
Agriculture,  General  Produce,  Stock,  Ca«l«  < 
Disease,   Aboriginal   Tribes,   &c.,   &c.,    f* 
which  received  repeated  ackuowledgmenMiw 
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L Agri-Horticultural  Society,   contributed 

llidras  Quarterly   Journal    of   Medical 

Indiitn  Aitcals  of  Medical  Scienc:e, 

Medical  Gazette,  Lancet^  and  on  other 

to  the  local  journals.    Received  a 

id  gold  medal  from  the  Manchester  Cotton 

Association  for  the  successful  growth 

Exotic  Cotton.  At  Local  Exhibition,  Chin- 

it  in  1859,  received  300  rupees  in  prizes 

drags,  gums,  stock,  &c.   Madi^as  Exhibi- 

I,  1862,  medals  and  honorable  mention  ; 

idon  Exhibition,  1862,  two  medals  and 

ro  honorable  mentions  ;  Calcutta  Agricul- 

il  Exhibition,  prize  50  rupees.  Honorable 

ktion,  and  Exhibitor's  medal. 

SH0THU6HNEE,    Bksq.       Boerhavia 


8H0TUL,  Hind.  Trifol  ium  repens,  T.  sp, 
SHOTI,  Hind.  Iris  nepalensis. 
SHOU  or  Tibetan  stag,  Cervis  affinis,  is 
eight  and  a  half  to  nine  feet  in  length, 
firom  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  high  at 
^dioolder.  The  head  is  twenty-two  inches 
nine  deep  and.,  seven  and  three-quarters 
The  ears  are  eleven  inches  long.  The 
less  the  hair,  is  three  to  four  inches. 
foreleg,  from  mid  flexure  downwards,  is 
m  inches  ;  and  the  hind  leg,  nineteen 
and  more.  The  fore  hoof  is  four  and 
rinches  long,  three  and  three-eighths  wide, 
three  high.  The  hind  hoof,  four  and  one 
rier  inches  long,  three  in  width,  and  the 
le  in  height  or  depth.  The  horns  are  five 
long,  three  to  four  in.  spread  between  the 
>,  and  ten  to  eleven  inches  thick  at  base. 
general  form  of  the  animal  is  full  of  grace 
vigour  ;  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
stag,  but  with  greater  strength  of  Ijmbs 
broader  hoofs.  The  head  is  finely  shaped 
ilh  broad  fiat  forehead  a  little  depressed 
the  horns,  a  slightly  arched  chafii'on 
graceful  termination  forwards;  not  actually 
^ened,  though  less  attenuated,  than  in 
slaphns,  Elaphoides  and  Axis,  or  the 
ical  deer  ;  and  the  muffle  or  nude  extre- 
of  the  nose  is  decidedly  smaller  than  in 
L,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  in  the  stag 
Europe.  '  The  sub-orbital  sinus  is  likewise 
ncuously  smaller,  in  skin  -and  in  skull, 
in  in  the  tropical  deer  just  cited,  or  in  the 
latjftes,  though  not  inferior  in  size  to  the 
organ  in  our  red  deer.  In  the  feet  thei*e 
no  interdigital  pores,  before  or  behind  ; 
are  there  apparently  any  calcic  tufts  or 
inds  ;  though  in  one  pample  a  nudity  ap- 
^  on  the  08  calcis  which  has  somewhat  the 
M>Unce  of  this  latter  organ.  The  graceful 
1  Uttjertic  horns  are  inserted  on  the  summit 
,«ttie  Crontalsbut  much  before  the  occipital 
V'!?^^P^'^.»  moderate  foot-stalk  which  re- 
^<)u%iderably  and  is  surmounted  by  a 


SHOWERS  OF  FISH. 
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inoderate-sized  burr.  The  horns  have  "an 
ample  sweep  and  curve,  both  spreading  and 
reclining  much,  and  then  approximating 
more  or  less,  and  for  the  most  part 
greatly  so,  towards  their  tips,  thus  forming 
large  segments  of  circles.  Mr.  Hodgson 
had  no  doubt  tliat  the  Shou  is  the  same 
species  as  that  described  by  him  under 
the  name  of  C.  afiinis  got  in  the  Tarai. 
The  Shou  inhabits  a  wide  extent  of  country  in 
Tibet,  but  is  rarely  if  ever  found  in  Chumbi, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  juxta-nivean  districts  of 
Bhutan  ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  classed  as 
Himalayan  as  well  as  Tibetan.  Captain 
Cunningham  ^assured  him  that  the  8,tag  of 
Cashmir  is  the  same  animal  ;  but  Mr.  Qray  ^ 
and  Dr.  Falconer  judged  otherwise  ;and,  as  it 
now  appears  that  the  Shou  is  not  found  in  any 
cis-Himalayan  district,  nor  even  in  Chumbi, 
with  its  half-Himalayan  and  half-Thibetan 
climate,  he  thinks  this  identity  very  question- 
able, as  also  that  with  the  Moral  or  stag  of 
Persia.  Blyth  was  inclined  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  stags  of  Mongolia,  of  Mautchuris, 
and  of  southern  Siberia,  are  all  identical  in 
species  with  the  Shou  ;  and  that  the  Stag  of 
Tibet  is  specifically  the  same  with  the  Wapiti 
of  North  America,  especially  that  of  Canada  or 
the  Canadian  variety,  called  often  the  North- 
western stag.  See  Cervus,  Mammalia. 

SHOUK,  BuRM  Sour-lime,  Citrus  bcr- 
gamia,  Risso  y  Poit,  Boxb,,  fV>  if  A,    . 

SHOUK-CHO,  BuRM.     Limes. 

SHOUQ-UL-BYZA,  Arab.  Hedysarum 
alhaji,  Linn, 

SHOUK-LIENG-MA,  or  SLouk  khyo, 
BuRM.     Citrus  limetta,  Risso, 

SHOUK-TA-KH WA,  Bttrm.  Citrus  medica, 
Roxd.,  Linn.y  W,  ir  A. 

SHOUK  TUNG,  Burm.  Citrus  decu- 
mana,  Roxb.,  TAnn.^^  W.  ^  A. 

SHOULDAREE,  Hind.A  small  tent,  adap- 
ted to  hill-marching,  generally  light  enough  to 
be  carried  by  two  or  three  men.— Jkfr^.  Hervey*s 
Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Tartary^  Vol,  i,  p,  57. 

SHOUNG,  a  tributary  of  the  Sitang,  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  Tounghoo,  it  is 
occupied  by  a  tribe  who  call  themselves  Shoun- 
khi-pho,  or  sons  of  the  headwaters  of  Shoung. 
— Mason^  Burmahy  p.  92, 

SHOUNG  KHIE,  see  Karen. 

SHOUR,  Hind,     Potentilla  salesovii. 

SHOVANA  ADAMBU,  Maleal.  Ipo- 
moea  pescaprie,  Sweet 

SHOWBALA,  a  mohurrum  fuqeer. 

SHOW-ARISI,  Tam.     Sago. 

SHOWERS  OF  FISH.  Prinsep  on,  Jour- 
nal, p.  1833,  34.— Grant  on.  Trans,  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Naut.  Mag,  1838  ;  Bombay 
Times,  1840,  p.  652.— Showers  of  Blood,  in 
Candeish,  in  1828,  Rep.  Brit.  As.  1839.— 
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SHKADDHA. 

Showers  of  Grain,  Ibid. — Showers  of  Pearls, 
Bombay  Times,  Jan.  1 847. — Sliowers of  Saud, 
iu  China,  Dr.  MacGowan,  in  Chinese  Hep., 
Bl.  As.  Trans.  1851,  p.  172.— (See  Sand.) 

SHOVELLER,  Anas  elypeata. 

SHRAB,  Hind.,  Peks.  Spirits,  wine.  See 
Sharbat. 

SHRADDHA,  Sans.,  from  shraddha,  finp 
faith. 

SHRADDHA,a  hindoo  ceremonial,  for  the 
rjB  pose  of  the  dead.  The  oblation  consists  of  rice, 
flowers,  water,  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased. 
There  are  three  shraddha  for  the  dead  :  one, 
eleven  days  after  death  ;  another,  every  month; 
and  another  at  the  close  of  the  year  aft^r  a  per- 
son's decease.     During  the  ten  days  of  mourn- 
ing, the  relations  hold  a  family  council,  and 
consult  on  the  means  of  performing  the  shrad- 
dha; on  the  la&t  of  these  days,  after  making 
an  offering  for  the  dead  by  the  side  of  the 
river,   they  are  shaved.     This  offering  con- 
sists of  boiled  rice,  sugar,  curds,  sweetjneats, 
milk,  plantains,  &c.,  made  into  ten  bails,  and 
presented  with  prayei-a.    Muuoo  says,  "  What 
sort  of  oblation  given  duly  to  the  manes,  is 
capable  of  satisfying  them  for  a  long  time,  or 
for  eternity,   I   will  now   declare,    without 
omission.     Brahmaus  are  unclean  for  ten  days 
after   the    death   of  a   relation,    Kshatriyas, 
twelve ;  Vaishyas,  fifteen  ;  and  Sudras,  thirty. 
The  next  day,  after  bathing,  the  family  pro- 
pare  an  open  place  for  the  cereraonies.     If  it 
be  the  shraddha  of  a  rich  man,  all  the  learned 
hiudoos  and  respectable  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  are  invited.     The  qompany 
being  seated  under  an  awning,  the  sons  and 
other  relations  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in  new 
gai'ments,  place   themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  company  with  their  faces  eastward,  having 
near   them  sixteen  different  gifts,   as  bi-ass 
cups,  candlesticks,  umbrellas,  shoes,  &c.  Next 
are  brought  seeds  of  sesamum,  a  small  piece  of 
gold,  and  another  of  a  different  metal,  wrapt 
up  in  new  cloths.     The  son  of  the  deceased 
now  puts  a  piece  of  new  cloth  across  his  neck, 
and  offers  an  atouemeut  for  the  sin  of  having 
killed  insects  in  sweeping  the  room,  in  cook- 
ing, grinding  spices,  and  iu  moving  the  water 
jar ;  then  follows  an  oflTering  to  the  sun  ;  tlien, 
rising,  and  bringing  his  liands  forward  in  a 
supplicating  posture,  he  solicits  leave  from  the 
company  to  make  the  offering ;  after  wliich  he 
offers  the  sesamum,  gold,  and  metal,  for  the 
happiness  of  the  deceased ;  takes  tlie  kosha, 
and  sprinkles  the  sixteen   gifts   with  water; 
then,   placing    a  flower    on    each,   and  re- 
peating   prayers,     he     offers    them     in  the 
presence    of  the   shalgramu,   or  salagramH, 
one  by  one,  in  the   name  of  the  deceased, 
that  he  may  obtain  heaven.     The  son  after 
this,  if  iu  circumstances  sufl^cieutly  affluent, 
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presents  large  gifts  to  the  brahmans,  as  dflhi. 

phaut-s,  horses,  palanqneens,  boats,  ^  thew; 

ceiving  of  which,  however,  is  not  hoDounUi:; 

A  brahman  then  marks  the  foreheads  of  a|; 

present  with  sandal  powder,  and  puts  rooo^ 

the  neck  of  each  a  garland  of  flowers.    T^, 

the    ugrudanee    brahmaus    and  others  M 

now  given  amidst  much  confusion  among  lbs: 

receivers,  tlie  sesamum,  the  morsel  of  goi^'; 

the  metal,  a  large  basin  full  of  cowrees,  aiiC 

a  conch  or  two,  as  well  as  the  sixteen  dift 

ferent  gifts  ;  after  which  the  assembly  breaks 

up.     The  son  then  goes  into  the  house,  ai4 

placing  a  brahman  and  his  wife  on  a  seiAf 

covers  them  with  ornaments,  worships  thei% 

and,  adding  a  large  present  of  money,  di 

misses  them.     After  this,  the  son  of  the  d 

ceased  requests  five  brahmaos,  of  some  m 

for  learning,  to  offer  a  male  calf ;  in  doiii 

which  they  take  two  cloths  each,  four  poi 

four  beetle-nuts,  and  some  cowrees,  provi 

for  the  purpose,  and  go  with  the  company  to 

spot  where  an  altar  has  been  prepared, 

cubit  high,  and  four  cubits  square.    Four 

the  brahmans  sit  on  the  four  sides  of 

altar,   and  then   worship  certain    gods, 

offer  a  burnt-sacrifice.     Near  the  altar 

placed  the  shalgramu,  four  female  calves, 

male  calf,  and  a  vilvu  post.     The  fifth  bi 

man  reads  certain  parts  of  a  poorana,  to  dri' 

away  evil  spirits.     The   female   calves 

tied  to  four  vilvu  posts,  and  .the  male 

to    a   vrishu   post.     I'o    the    necks   of 

female    calves    four    small   slender   bask 

are  suspended,  in  which  are  placed,  am 

other    things,    a  comb,    and    the    iron 

strament  witli    which    the   hindoo    women- 

paint  their  eyebrows  black.     A  sheet  of  mi 

is  placed  under  the  belly  of  the  male  calf ;  <Hf 

the  back  a  sheet  of  copper :  the  hoofs  M 

covered  with  silver,  and  the  horns  with  gold,  if  i 

the  shraddhu   be  performed  by  a  rich  muu] 

On  the  hips  of  the  male   calf  marks  of  Siva'i^ 

trident  are  impressed  with  a  hot  iron.     AfWI 

this,  the  son  of  the  deceased  washes  Uie  ttil 

of  the  male  calf,  and  with  the  same  watei^ 

presents    a  drink-offering    to    his    deceased 

ancestors  ;  and  afterwards  mairies  the  mait 

calf  to  the  four  female  calves,  repeating  man; 

formulas,  iu  which  they  are  recommended 

cultivate  love  and  mutual  sympatliy.     T 

son  next  liberates  the  female  calves,  forbi 

ding  any  one  to  detain   them,  or  partake 

their  milk  in  future.     In  liberating  tlie  mM^ 

calf  he  says,  '  I  have  given  thee  these  foor.-J 

wives  to  live  with  tliem.     Thoa  art  the  living  [ 

image  of  Yama  ;  thou  goest  upon  four  legi^"^ 

Devour  not  the  corn  of  others,  go  not  near  i' 

cow  in  calf,  &c.    The  female  calves  aregenfi^i 

rally  taken  by  brahmans  ;  the  male  calf  is  IH^ 

loose,  to  go  where  he  pleases.    To  this  sue* 
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I  SHRIMPS. 

E  tMlwfaat  is  peculiarly  termed  tbp  sbraddha. 
ElbriTer  side,  or  the  cow-house,  or  some 
I  ntirad  place,  ischoseu  ;  after  cleansiug  which, 
1 1^  eoUect  alt  kinds  of  eatables,  cloth,  sesa- 
1  son,  flowers,  &c.,  and  place  them  Into  dislies 
I  aadeof  the  excavated  trunks  of  the  plantain 
I  Iree.  The  sod  then  washes  his  feet,  and  sits 
I  vidi  his  face  towards  the  east,  with  a  shal- 
I  jEiifflo  before  him,  and  repeats  many  incau- 
I  lidoQs  to  purify  himself ;  he  then  wbi'sbips 
lllie  shaigraiuu  ;  presents  to  his  deceased 
l|ireDt  tiie  seven  dishes  placed  to  the  east, 
Iftpatiog  various  incantations  ;  and  worships 
[fitnga,  Vishnu,  and  the  household-gods, 
EaiidiBg  no  offering  to  the  unoestoi's  of  the  king, 
nan  acknowledgment  for  using  the  king's 
ptti  at  worship. 

I  SHBAVAN  or  Pumima,  a  hindoo  feast 
miefa  occurs  about  the  middle  of  August,  on 
Me  15th  of  Shravan  Shukla.  It  is  attended,  on 
Bk  western  coast  of  India,  about  Bombay, 
■Bb  moch  ceremonial.  The  S.  W.  monsoon  is 
pposed  to  be  ended.  Cocoanuts  and  flowera 
■Mttrown  into  the  sea  to  obtain  favour  for 
Mw  who  are  to  ii*ast  themselves  on  the 

V  SBBEE,    Saks.     A  title  which  signifies 

■nelleoce  or  greatness,  hence. 

I  6HR££  PHULA,  Saks,  .^le  marmelos, 

I  ^rree-Sboila,  from  shree,  excellent,  and 
Pwla,  a  men  11  tain. 

I  Shree-Vidya,  from  shree,  and  vidya,  know- 
ing*. 

f  Shree-Kunt'hu,  from  shree,  andkunta,  the 
pbroat. 

I  Shree-Rama-Poora,  Saws..  From  shree,  and 
P«BBi  the  name  of  a  god,  and  poora,  town. 
I  SHREEN,  see  Elhosroo  Parvez. 

8HREE.TALUM,  Corypha  umbraculifera. 

SHREW,  Eng.     Sorex.    Natives  of  India 
lll^vethat  snakes  avoid  the  neighbourhood 

ISHRJKE,  The  grey  wood-shrike  is  Teph- 
PWomig  pondiceriaua.  The  bay-backed  shrike 
i*>io8  hardwickii.  They  belong  to  the  family 
[^adaj  and  are  divided  into  the  Laniansd  or 
PjJB  Shrikes:  the  Malacontinse  or  Bush 
P™«  ;  the  Dicrurinae  or  Drongo-Shrikes  ; 
p  ArtaiDioae  or  Swallow-Shrikes  ;  the  Cam- 
piwaginaB  or  CuckooShrikes,  the  Thamno- 
Jmm  aod  theTy ranninae.  The  Saud  Shri  kes, 
Mjjjns  areoarius,  are  plentiful  in  cactus 
P™«8  in  the  open  country  and  in  the  dense 
P^Ke  of  the  gardens.  See  Birds. 
[SHRIMPS.  Ciiingonidffi,  a  family  of  Cms- 
P»  heionging  to  the  division  Decapoda  ma- 
fP^  The  type  of  the  fam  i ly  is  the  com  ra on 
P"^P>  Crangon  vulgaris,  and  no  other  genera 
Pe  included  in  it.  The  common  shrimp,  has 
fMt  carapace  and  abdomen  almqst  entirely 
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smooth,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
median  spine  on  the  stomachal  region.  Some 
species  of  Alpheus,  a  genus  of  snapping 
shrimps,  occur  in  China  and  Singapore.  See 
Crangonidae.  Shield  shrimp,  a  species  of  the 
genus  A  pus,  one  of  the  Apodidse. — Adams, 

SHRINE,  see  Dargah,  Math. 

SHROL,  Hind.,  of  Hazara,  Ulmus  nepa- 
lensis,  Himalayan  alder. 

SHROLO,  Hind.     Sedum  rhodiola. 

SHROTA,  Sans.,  from  shroo,  to  hear. 

SHROTRIYA,  Sans.,  from  shroota,  the 
vedn,  a  learned  brahman.  A  Kulin  brahman 
can  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  likes ;  but  there 
are  certain  brahmans  in  Bengal,  who  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  married  to  even 
one  wife,  and  who  generally  spend  their  life 
in  single  wretchedness.  These  are  Bangshaja 
brahmaus  of  the  Shrotriya  class.  While  a 
Kulin  brahman  gets  for  every  wife  that  he 
marries  a  handsome  bril^e,  n  Bangshaja  Shro- 
triya brahman  has  to  pay  down  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  father  of  the  girl,  whose  baud 
he  seeks  to  obtain.  The  consequence  is  that, 
owing  to  their  poverty,  numbers  of  Bangshaja 
Shrotriya  brahmans  never  get  man*ied  at  all. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  when 
in  any  village  the  number  of  unmarried  Shro- 
triya becomes  Inconveniently  large,  one  of 
the  ghatak  of  the  place — those  under-servants 
of  Bidhata  who  take  a  prominent  part  in 
hll  marriages — goes  to  Shrihatta  in  Sylhet. 
There,  with  the  assistance  of  his  agents  in 
the  district,  and  by  means  whether  fair  or 
foul,  he  procures  a  number  of  girls,  to  whom 
he  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  settle- 
ment in  life.  The  girls  may  not  all  be  brahman 
girls — some  of  them  may  be  of  the  Chandal 
caste,  and  others  may  be  young  widows ; — 
but  whatever  may  be  their  caste,  character 
and  antecedents  they  are  huddled  together  in 
a  boat,  often  15  or  16  in  number,  and  taken  * 
to  the  ghaut  of  the  Shrotriya  village.  The 
faces  of  the  old  Shrotriya  bachelors  become 
lighted  up  with  joy,  when  they  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  the  hymeneal  boat.  The  sensation 
which  these  highly-favoured  boats  create  in 
Easten  Bengal,  is  infiuitely  greater  than  that 
produced  in  Calcutta  by  the  orange-boats 
of  Sylhet,  or  the  mango  boats  of  Malda.  The 
Bangshaja  bachelors  besiege  the  boat  in 
numbers.  Each  one  selects  a  girl  according 
to  his  taste ;  a  bargain  is  struck  with  the 
ghattak  ;  and  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
marriage,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed 
in  the  Shastras,  soon  follows.  The  plain- 
looking  girl,  for  whom  no  Shrotriya  may 
have  a  fancy,  is  employed  as  a  maid-servant 
either  of  the  ghattak  himself,  or  of  any  other 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  her  service.  See 
Brahman. 
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SIIROATA,  SA.NS.,  from  shrootee,  the 
veda. 

SHRUDDHA,San8.,  from  shrut  faith,  and 
dha,  to  hold.     See  Shraddha. 

SHRUK,  Hind.  Triticum  mstivum,  also 
Hordeum  hexastichum. 

8HRUL,  UiND.    Iris,  sp, 

kSHRUTI,  see  Veda. 

SHTAj  or  Shka,  Hind.,  of  Kanawar,  Cor- 
nus  macrophylla,  dog  wood. 

SHTA WART,  Maleal  or  Malay.  Aspa- 
ragus sarmentosus,  also  applied  to  tlie  Aspa- 
ragus ad  sen  dons,  Roxb. 

SHU,  the  Tibetan  stag.     See  Shou. 

SHUAL,  Hkb.    Fox. 

SHUB,  properly  Shah,  Ar.,  Pers.    Night. 

SHUB  BEDARI,  watching  all  night  and 
repeating  mnrseea,  &c. 

SHUB-GASHT,  Pers.  Nocturnal  peram- 
bulation, a  ceremony  practised  by  the  maho- 
medans  iu  India,  on  occasions  of  marriages  ; 
circumcision,  &c. —  Herk. 

SHUB-I-BURAT,  Pers.  This  mahome- 
dan  feast  is  held  on  the  14th,  and  its  arfa  on 
the  13th  of  the  eighth  mouth  Shaban. 

SHUBIT,  Arab.     Anethum  sowa. 

SHUB-NAM,  or  Shab-nam,  Pbks.  Pew, 
also  a  name  of  a  cottQu  fabric.  See  Cotton 
manufactures. 

SHUB-PARA,  or  Shab-para,  Hind.  See 
Cheiroptera. 

SHUDDAY,  or  Ullum- 

SHUDGAR  SHID,  a  tribe  of  jugglers  iu 
Deccan,  Sleuenson  inLorid.  As.  Tran$.y  1834, 
Vol.  Up,  283. 

SUUDIMUDI,  Beng.  Cacalia  sonchifolia. 

SHUDNAJ-UDSI,  Arab.  Nummulite. 

SHUENG-GAH,  Burm.    Asafoetida. 

SIIUER  UL.JIN,  Arap.  Adiantum  lunu- 
latum,BuRM,^r., maidenhair,  literally  fairy's 
hair. 

SHUGDUF,  a  litter.  The  shugduf  of 
the  Hejaz  differs  greatly  from  that  used  in 
Syria  and  other  creatures.  It  is  composed  of 
two-corded  cots,  o  feet  long,  slung  horizon- 
tally, and  parallel  with  the  camel's  sides, 
about  half-way  down — Burtons  Filgrimage 
to  Meccahy  Vol.  i,p.  343. 

SHUGHAR.  At  all  the  elevated  passes, 
in  the  north-west  Himalaya,  there  are  a 
number  of  square  piles  of  stones,  called 
Shughar,  upon  whicii  passengers  usually 
place  a  piece  of  quartz,  or  attach  rags  to 
poles,  which  are  fixed  in  the  middle,  there 
are  also  several  Shughar  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights,  sacred  to  the  deota,  or  spirits  of 
the  mountains,  who  are  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  points,  espe- 
cially where  there  Ih  much  snow.  The 
Shughar  at  the  passes  are  erected  by  tiavel- 
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lers,  but  those  on  the  higher  peaks  arj 
mouly  made  at  the  expense  of  some 
pilgrim  not  much  accustomed  to  the 
tains,  who  bos  succeeded  in  crossing 
which  is  reckoned  an  arduous  uuder( 
by  an  inhabitant  of  the  plains.  In 
war,  the  greatest  height  at  which 
that  requires  water  has  been  obaerv< 
6,600  teet.  Other  kinds,  which  ar( 
watered,  grow  at  8,000  and  9,000  feel 
what  is  produced  iu  Kashmir,  which 
the  chief  subsistence  of  the  iuhahitaui 
quires  tiie  fields  to  be  laid  under  water, 
Bengal.  In  the  higher  parts  cows  are 
and  their  places  is  supplied  by  the  Yi 
Tarlary,  described  by  Capt.  Turner  ;  the] 
is  called  Yak,  Yag,  or  Yokh,  and  the 
Breemo  ;  the  produce  between  them  ani 
cow  is  common,  the  male  being  named 
Zofo,  and  the  female  Zomo.  The  Yaki 
strong  and  hardy,  and  they  like  cold  pli 

SHUGHNAN,  a  hill  «tate  north 
dakhshan,  its  chief  claims  a  Grecian 
Sec  Kabul,  Kush  or  Cush. 

SHUCIUL,  or  Shaghal,  Ar.    Occu| 
employment,  a  technical  term  iu  the  scici 
exorcism. 

SIIUHAB— ?  Safflowcr. 

SHUHADAT  KA  ROZ,  lit.,  the 
martyrdom,  a  ceremony  of  the  mahomi 

SHUHEED,  a  martyr,  of  whom  witlj 

homedans,  there  are  twenty  grades. 

SHUHARBANO,  the  wife  of  Hoseii 

SHUIIAR-GUSIIT,  city  perambulat 

SHUJA-UDDOWLAH.    In  1764, 
ud*Dpwlah,  the  vizier  of  Gudh,  undeirj 
pretence    qf    assisting    Meer    Kasim 
invaded  Behar,  but  his  army  was  comp] 
routed,  and  the  vizier  was  obliged  to 
himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Britisbi 

Nujm-ud-Dowlah  died  on  the  8th 
1766,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother { 
ud-Dowlah,  a  youth  of  sixteen. 

Syf-ud*Dowlah  was  succeeded  in  17 
his  brother  Mubarak-ud-Dowlah,  with 
a  new  engagement  was  made.  By  thi 
gagement  the  Nabob's  stipend  was  Hxl 
81,81,991  Rupees.  This  is  the  last 
which  was  formed  with  the  Nabob, 
ofiice  of  subadar  had  now  become  ni< 
nominal  one,  all  real  power  having  pas 
the  hands  of  the  British.  In  1 772 
pend  was  reduced  to  sixteen  lakhs  a  y( 
which  rate  it  is  paid  to  this  day. 

SUUJANPOOR  TIRA,  See  Kohis! 

SHUJH,  or  Mtlk>tree,  grows  to  an 
mous  size  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty j 
north  of  Nepaul. — Smith's  Nepaul. 

SHUJINA,  properly  Sahajua,  Bsvo. 
radish  tree,  Moringa  pterygosperma, 
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JJRA,  we  Shajm,  Shijra. 
WJR-ULr^nNy    Arab.     Erythroxyloii 

im. 
[UK,  Ar.     Oxide  of  arsenic,  White, 
f(J  KING,   or   book   of  records,   is   a 
supposed  to  have  been  edited  by  Con- 
is.  *  It    coo  tains    tlie   annals    of   China 
ly  to  the  time  of  Contucius. 
U  King,  the  sacreil  books  of  the  Chinese, 
^translated  into  Latin  by  Father  Lacharme, 
lit  roissiouaiy  of  China. 
Kin,  or  classes  of  men,  is  a  Chinese 
of  great  authority.     In  it  the  "^  Sages*' 
the  first  chapter,  and  in  this  Confucius 

high  abore  all  others, 
is*  a  Chinesse  word  of  very  extensive 
log,  sometimes  rendered,  reason,  cour- 
propriety,  good  breeding.  The  saying 
and  Wen  (learning)  raAke  up  the  whole 
if  human  excellencies. — Botcrina. 
lUK-PA,  Hind.,  Tibbtan.     Juniperus 

pencil  cedar  ;  it  grows  in  Ladak. 

tUKR,   Hind.     Sacrharnm    violnceum. 

lUKR-KUND.ALU,    Beng.,    Hind., 

Batatas  edulis.  Convolvulus  batatas. 

IK8AR,  HiVD.     Arceuthobium  oxy- 

Gia  Shuk,  Hind.,     is  Juniperus  com- 

IDKTEE,  Sans.    From  shak,  to  1)6  able. 

lUKTEE-DH  ARA,  Sans.  From  shakti, 
Bpear,  and  dhura,  to  hold. 

iAKTI  or  Sacti.  The  followera  of  the 
),  or  female  associates  of  the  two  great 
of  the  hindoo  triad,  are  numerous. 

Saiva  and  Vaishnava  sects,  lielieve  in 

I,  in  Kylas,  and  in  Vykoonth,  but  the 

regards    Vykoonth,   and   the    Vaisli- 

regards  Kylas    as    merely    a    second 

Each  sect  believes  that  the  heaven 

opponents  passes  away  with  Indra's 

li?e  at  the  Maha  Prnlay,  but  that  their 

b«ven  is  not  so  much  destroyed  as  re- 
l,Kylac;  merging  into  Maha  Kylas  and 
»th  being  elevated  into  Go  Lok. 

iUKUR  KHOREE  lit.,  eating  sugar, 
)lcrana,  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 

^UKUR  BHA  r,  lit,  sugar  and  rice. 

lUKUR-ALOO,  Beng.     Sweet   potato. 

rrrhizDs  angulatus. 

lUKURKUNDA,  Beng.  PachyrrhizUs 
itus. 

^DL,  Abab.     Beta  vulgaris,  fAnn. 
lUL,Hisi).,  Pushtu,  Pistacia  tci-ebinthus. 
TOLA,  see  Himloo. 

IDIjGUM,  Hind.  Brassica  rapa,  Tui*nip. 
lULMANI,  a  race  settled  about  the  Tira 

"Who  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Kor- 
^ichwas  their  earliest  locality.     They 

IB  Hust-Duggur  in  the  15th  century, 
^eethey  were  expelled  by  the  Eusofzye. — 

»i  p.  196. 


SHOMAC. 

SHUMA,  Arab.     Wax. 
SHUMAC  or  Sumach. 

Turn -turn,                    Ar.  Sumakh,  Pers. 

Shi-chu-yu,              Chin.  Suiiiagre,  Port. 

Smak,                         DuT,  Suniak,  Rus. 

Sumac  roure,  Roux,  Fr.  Zumaque,  Sp. 

Schiuack,  Sumach,    Ger.  Sumak,  Sw. 
Sommaco,                     It. 

The  true '  Shnmac  or  Sumach,  sometimes 
called  young  fustic,  is  the  powder  of  the 
leaves,  peduncles,  and  young  branches  of 
Rhus  coriaria,  a  small  deciduous  plant,  native 
of  the  Sou  til  of  Europe,  but  which  is  also 
grown  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  for  its  power- 
ful astringent  properties,  which  rendei*  it 
valuable  for  tanning  light  coloured leatlier,  and 
it  imparts  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  dye  to 
cottons,  which  is  rendered  permanent  by  proper 
mordants.  It  is  principally  imported  into 
England  from  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the 
Morea.  A  species  grown  for  the  purpose  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  is  R.  cotinus,  a 
shrub  with  pale  purple  flowere,  whereas  R. 
coriaria  has  greenish  yellow  blossoms.  They 
may  be  propa;rated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots 
and  layei's.  R.  typhina  and  R.  glabra  witli 
their  varieties,  are  North  American  species, 
which  are  also  used  for  tanning  purposes.  In 
Montpellier  and  the  South  of  France  the  twigs 
and  leaves  are  known  under  the  name  of 
redoul  or  rondo.  They  are  gathered  every 
year,  and  the  shoots  are  chipped  or  reduced  to 
powder  by  a  mill.  The  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  were 

1846,  10,2.56  Tons. 
a847,  11,975 
1848,  9,017 


>> 
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1849,  12,590  Tons. 

1850,  12,929 
1852,    9,758 


»» 


»» 


Verona,    5|  to  6.it. 
Tyrol  e»e,    8  to    5*. 
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which  were  all  retained  for  consumption.  In 
1 841,  came  about  9,000  tons  from  the  pori  of 
Leghorn.  There  were  exported  from  Sicily 
in  1H42,  123,306  tons,  valued  at  £68,894. 
It  is  imported  iu  packages  of  about  a  cwt., 
wrapped  in  cloth.  America  takes  a  large 
quantity  of  sumach.  The  imports  into  the 
port  of  Boston  alone,  were  19,070  bags  in 
1847,  34,524  in  1848,  and  30,050  in  1849. 
The  prices  in  Liverpool,  duty  paid,  in  the  close 
of  1851  were  per  cwt 

Messina,  10  to  104«. 
Palermo,  12  to  13«. 
Trieste,      7    to    7^8. 

The  trees  producing  Shumac,  are, 

EJiiis  coriaria^  Hide  or  Elm-leaved  Sumach. 

Shumuk,  Pers.  |  Tumtum,  Arab. 

A  native  of  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  south  of  Europe,  about  8  or  10  feet  high, 
divided  into  numeroas  Irregular  branches. 
All  parts  of  this  plant  are  inodorous,  but  have 
a  styptic  taste  ;  it  owes  its  properties  and 
value  in  the  arts  :  to  the  abundance  of  tannic 
acid,  M.  Tromsdorf  has  found  in  the  berries 
a  large  quantity  of  bi-malate  of  lime.     Leaf 
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6-7  pairs  of  villous  leaflets,  elliptical,  bluntly 
and  coarsely  toothed,  petioles  naked.  Flowers 
in  large  loose  panicles  of  a  whitish-green. 
Drupes  villbus.  This  plant  is  extensively 
used  for  the.  purpose  of  tanning,  and  it  is  said 
that  all  the  leather  made  in  Turkey  is  tanned 
with  the  bark  of  this  species  of  Rhus.  The 
fruit  is  acid  and  astringent.,  and  the  seeds  are 
often  used  as  a  tonic  for  ezcitiivg  the  appetite. 

EhiLs  cotimis,  Venus-sumach,  or  Wild 
olive.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  arranged  in 
loose  panicles  of  a  greenish*yellow  colour  : 
leaves  simple,  entire.  This  is  a  very  ornament* 
al  shrub,  and  is  one  of  the  European  species, 
growing  wild  in  vainous  districts  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  made  use  of,  like  many 
other  of  the  species,  for  tanning,  in  Italy,  and 
is  called  Scotino.  The  wood  is  used  by  the 
modern  Greeks  for  dyeing  wool,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  a  beautiful  rich  yellow.  It  is  fre- 
quently cultivated  on  account  of  its  beauty. 

lihiis  glabra,  smooth  leaved  Sumach.  Leaf 
like  the  last,  but  broader  and  glabrous. 
Branches  also  glabrous.  Fruit  red,  covered 
with  silky  baa's*  This  species,  as  well  as 
another  named  R.  viridifolia,  is  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  only  a  variety  of  B.  typhina, 
like  the  last,  this  species  is  abundant  in  North 
America,  over-running  sometimes  a  whole 
district,  and  forming  a  troublesome  weed.  Its 
fruit  is  very  sour,  but  may  be  eaten  with 
im  pn  ni  ty.    Bees  are  veiy  fond  of  the  blossoms. 

Bhus  typhiiia,  Fever-rhus,  or  Stag's-horn 
Sumach.  Leaves  with  8-10  pair  of  leaflets 
and  an  odd  one,  lanceolate-acuminate,  serrated, 
pilose  beneath.  There  are  two  forms  of  this 
plant ;  the  one  E.  arborescens,  in  the  form 
of  a  tree,  from  10  to  25  feet  in  height; 
the  other  R.  frutescens,  shrubby,  and  only 
from  2  to  10  feet  high.  The  young  shoots 
are  covered  with  down,  which,  with  their 
somewhat  crooked  and  stunted  branches,  give 
them  the  appearance  of  young  stag's  horns  : 
hence  their  name.  The  flowers  are  in  dense 
spikes,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  the  pistil- 
liferous  ones  developing  themselves  into 
woolly  drupes,  which  are  very  conspicuous 
when  ripe.  It  is  found.in  every  part  of  North 
America,  and  its  dark-red  leaves  add  much 
to  the  beauties  of  an  American  autumn.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant  is  exceedingly  sour,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  frequently  called  vinegar 
plant,  and  is  even  used  in  some  parts  as  a 
substitute  for  vinegar. — McCulloch^s  Com, 
Dieitonari/,p.lfi25  ;  Simmonds  Commefi^cial 
Dictionary  ;  Hog^s  Vegetable  Kingdom ;  Poolers 
BUUisticsof  Commerce ;  O'Shaughttesst/j  p. 282. 

SHUMAJ,  Hind.     Buxus  sempervirens. 

SHU-MAI-KHA,  see  India. 

SHUMAMBU  VALLI,  Maleal.  Vitis 
latifolia,  Roxb. 
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SHU M BALI,  DuK.     Vitex  negundo  and 
V.  trifolia,  5  and  3-leaved  chaste  tree. 

SHUMBUBRI,  Savs.     Evolvulus  emw^ 
ginatus«  , 

SHUMBARARI,  Sans.,  from  shamboi^'j 
a  giant,  and  ari,  an  enemy. 

SHUM-DULAM,  Benq.,  Hind.  Elephaa- 
tophus  scaber. 

SHUMI,  or  Shu-meri,    Bkng.       ProsojHA^ 
spicigera,  also  Premna  spicigera,  Linn, 

SHUMIM,  also  Shum,  Hebrew.    Gariiei 

SUMLA,  Hind.  The  worked  or  emi 
dered  end  of  a  turban,  or  kummurbund, 
fly  in  IT  loose. 

SHUMPANGHI-PU,  properly  Samvanj 
pu,  Tel.     Michelia  champaca. 

SHUMSHAD,  Hind.    Dodomea  bunnai 
niana,  also  Buxus  sempervirens. 

SHUM -SHUM,    a   range    which    foi 
about  half  the  wall  of  the  Aden  crater, 
reaches  an  altitude  of  above  1,760  feet.  Th< 
is  a  hui^e  crack  or  slip  which  cuts  above: 
third  oflT  the  easteiii  side  of  the   volcano, 
through  a  portion  of  this,  constitutiug  a 
row  gorge  or  pass,  ten  feet  wide,  and  twi 
or  thirty  high,  the  road   from  Steamer  P< 
enters  the  crater,  and   leads  to  the  can  I 
ments.     Dr.  J.  P.  Malcolmson  supposes 
to  have  been  the  remains  of  the  latest 
eruption  of  which  the  eflects  are  chieflj  mi 
fest  on  the  tablelaud  on  the  eastern  buU 
of  Sham-Shum  :  by   this   the  ancient  ci 
was  shattered  nearly  through  its  centime 
the  northern  to   the  southern  pass  breakii 
into  pieces,  and  separating  the  whole  of 
eastern  side  of  the  edge  ol'  which  Seera  If 
is  a  fragment — and  in  these  views  Dr.  Bal 
concurs. 

SHUMUNA,  Sans.,  from  shum,  eqaal. 

SHUN,  Hind,     Salix,  sp. 

SHUNDA,  see  Chaldeo. 

SHUNDAPANA,  Mal^j..  Garyota  ureiia.| 

SHUNI,  see  Vahan. 

SHUNIZ,  Ar.    Fennel,  Nigella  sativa. 

SHUNKINI,  Sans.  Andropogon  acicuial 

SHUNKOO-PUSHPA,   Malbal.     Clil 
ria  ternatea,  Linn.^  Boxb.,  W,  ^  A. 

SHUNKURJUTA,  Beng.    Uraria  pii 
painted  doodia. 

SHUNKUBA,  Sans.,  from  shwig,  g< 
and  kri,  to  do. 

SHUNKU-VANIK,  Sans.,  from  shanl 
a  shell,  and  vanik,  a  tradesman. 

SHUNNU,  Hind.     Fraxinus  floribunda. 

SHUN,  Beno.     Crotalaria  juncea,  Ju\ 
hemp. 

SHUB,  Hind.    Juniperus  excelsa,  also 
arborea,  lang  shur,  Hind.,  is  .  Junipeiiis 
munis. 

SHUR,  Beng.,   Hind.  ?    Sindi  ? 
charum  sara,  Roxb.    See  Graminacese. 
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SHUSH. 


SHUSTER. 


SHUR,  a  wilderness,  ajourDey  of  three  day  p,   with  Uie  ruins  of  Shapur,  are  likewise  dis- 


is  the  desert  traet  between  Suez  and  Hownra, 
irliere,  do  water  is  found. —  Welhieifs  Tra- 
9iU,  Voi,  il,  p.  43. 

SHURA  GUNDBA,  also  Sur,  Hind. 
Saccharum  sara. 

SHURAH  SHIGGHI,  Hind.,   Plhstu. 

WhetstODe. 

SHURANAMA,  Sans.,  from  shash,  six, 
aodanaDa,  face. 

SHURBAT,  iTau  saci^e,  sugar  and  water. 
Sbirbat  khori,  (lit.,  drinking  lemonade),  or 
"^Shookrana,  a  ceremony.     Run   ka   sharbat, 
war  lemonade. 

■    SHUREEF,  Ar.     The  progeny  of  a  sheik 
&tiier  and  a  syudani,  amongst  mahomedans. 
SHUREERA,  Sans.,  from  shree,  injure. 
SHURGHU,    Hind.    Juniperus   excelsa, 
^aiio  J.  arborea.  Pencil  cedar. 
SHURLl,  Hind.     Corylus  colurna. 
SflUERA,  Ar.    The  precepts  of  Mohum- 
iiid.    See  ShaiTa. 

SHURUKHS,  lies  north  of  the  l^u)rhat 

tract,   and   about    100   miles  from 

id.     It  was  long  the  seat  of  Toorkmuns, 

plundered  Khorasan.     In  1832  Burnes 

it  rich  in  the  spoils  of  others,  but  in  a 

months  aftei*  it  was  surprised  by  Abbas 

in  person,  who  either  captured  or  killed 

entire   population.      Those   which   were 

ed  returned  to  Shurukhs,  but  in  the 

wing  year  the  Khivans,  who  claim  some 

erover  it,  insisted  on  their  removing  further 

f;kto  the  desert   to  Merve,  where  they  are 

keated.    Shurukhs  has  abundance  of  culti- 

table  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Tijind,  but  the 

txeesses  of  its  population  scared   away  the 

tiayeller  and  the  merchant ;  and  if  not  now 

the  residence  of  robbei*s,  it  lies  on  the  route 

by  which  these  sons  of  the  desert   issue  to 

ploader  on  the  frontiera  of  Pei-sia. — Burnes 

in  Penia^  p, 

SHURUNGRU,  Hind.     Acacia  speciosa. 

SHUSH.     The  ground  about  Shush  is  very 

meTBD,  and  numerous  mounds,  or  tepeh,  are' 

aealtered  in  diifei-ent  direction  to  a  considerable 

dlsiaace;  some  of  them  being  partly  covered 

with  bnishwood.     The  highest  tepeh  among 

ibem,  of  which  Major  Rawlinson  gives  rough 

ineasarementa    in  his  notes   on   Khuzistan, 

fies  to  the  east  of  the  Shover  stream,  but 

^fify  near  it,  and  to  the  west  of  the  river 

Bizfol,  which  is  discernible  at  some  distance, 

Fifing  its  course  to  the  south-^ast.     This 

iBooDd,  which  may  be  the  place  where  the 

P^phei Daniel  had  his  vision,  (although  much 

kailieen  written  to  the  contrary,)  commands  the 

nhole  country.     From  the  top  of  it  are  seen 

the  rams  of  Ivani-Kherk,  beyond  the  river  of 

Bkerkheh  about  a  farsang  and  a  half  (per- 

kpa  less)  to  the  west    A  minar,  or  column, 
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cernible,  iu  a- north-westerly  direction,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  above-named  nver.-^Baron 
C  A,  DeBode^s  Travels  in  Lurisian  aud 
Arabistauy  Vol,  ii,  pp.  194-95. 

SUUSHAH,  Ar.  A  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
poll.  When  travelling,  the  shushuh  is  allow- 
ed to  spread  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
S(*alp,  to  act  as  a  protection  against  the  sun  ; 
and  the  hair  being  shaved  off  about  two  inches 
all  round  the  head,  leaves  a  large  circular 
patch.  Nothing  can  be  uglier  than  such  tou- 
sure,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  strict  law  of 
the  Prophet,  who  ordered  a  clean  shave,  or  a 
general  growth  of  the  hair.  The  Arab,  how- 
ever, knows  by  experience,  that  though  habi- 
tual exposure  of  the  scalp  to  a  burning  sun 
may  harden  the  skull,  it  seldom  fails  to  damage 
its  precious  contents.  He,  therefore,  wears  a 
shushah  during  his  wanderinq^s,  and  removes 
it  on  his' return  home. — Burtotis  Pilgrimage 
to  Meceah,  Vol.  i,  p.  239. 

SHUSH  AN,  see  Luristan. 

SHUSTEE,  see  Shusti. 

SHUSTER.  The  Sabeaps  of  Shnster  re- 
cognise the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  believe 
in  the  Holy  Trinity.  According  to  their 
creed,  God,  whom  they  call  Khei-reb,  or  the 
Great  God,  although  one  jn  his  essence,  is 
formed  by  three  persons,  Khei-reb  Kadmoi  or 
High  and  Almighty  God  ;  Kbei-tenioni, 
(which  Mullah  Hatir  translated  by  the  word 
Naib,  or  acting-assistant),  and  Khei-Telithoi, 
God  the  Creator.  The  last  bears  sometimes 
the  name  of  Khivelzivos.  A  learned  Mul- 
lah related  the  history  of  the  first  man 
and  first  woman,  Adam  and  Hevve,  like- 
wise of  their  son  Shithel  (Seth),  who  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  conspicuous  person  iu 
their  book  on  the  creation.  The  Sabeaus  make, 
likewise,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  beginning 
from  the  right  to  the  left  shoulder,  then  touch- 
ing the  forel)ead,  and  lastly,  the  pit  of  the 
stomat^h.  Baron  Sil  vester  de  Sacy  en tertai  ned 
other  opinions  of  the  religious  tenets  of  this 
sect,  founded  on  their  sacred  books.  This 
learned  orientalist  in  the  Journal  des  Savans, 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner 
relating  to  the  Sabeans :'— "  The  name  of 
christians  of  St.  John  is  quite  as  little 
founded  in  reason,  since  their  doctrine  (that 
of  the  Sabeans)  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Christianity,  to  which  they  are  greatly 
averse.  This  name  has  been,  bestowed  on 
them  eiToneottsly  by  certain  missionaries  and 
travellers,  who  fancied  they  had  discovered, 
in  certain  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  re- 
semblances with  some  of  the  rites  of  the 
christian  religion.  The  Sabeans  recognize 
St.  John  the  Baptist  as  the  greatest  prophet, 
whom   they  call    Paighambar  Yaghia,   and 
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SHUTRA. 


SHUAY  DAGON  PAGODA. 


lience  their  name  of  the  followers  of  St.  John. 
As  the  inuspulraans  believe  in  the  existence 
of  Meliiii,  the  twelfth  Imam,  so  the  Sabeans 
are  of  opinion  thiit  St.  John  (Yaghia)  is  still 
alive,  although  invisible,  and  that  he  inhabits 
Syria  (Sham).  He  is  expected  to  return 
among  them  wiili  Shethel  (Seth,  son  of 
Adam),  who,  for  his  virtues,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  up  to  heaven.  Indepen- 
dently of  their  book  of  Adam,  the  Sabeans 
have  two  other  works :  the  one  contains 
the  life  of  Yaghia,  and  the  otiier  is  their 
ritual.  The  first,  which  they  call  llie  Sidra, 
is  said  to  contain  twelve  thoutiaud  questions, 
with  appropriate  answers. — Baron  C,  A,  De 
Bode's  Travels  in  Luristan  and  Arabisiany 
Vol.  u,  pp.  172-76.  See  Arabistau,  Khu- 
zi^tnn,  Saba. 

SHUST'HEE,   Sans.     She  who  is  wor- 
shipped on  die  sixth  (shnst'ha)  daV.  ^ 

SIIUSTI,  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  a  hindoo 
deity,  represented  as  a  yellow  woman  sitting 
on  a  cat  ;  regarded  by  the  hindoos,  says  Mr. 
Ward,  as  the  proteotret^s  of  children,  and  is 
especially  worshipped  by  females  who  have 
not  been  blessed  with  any.  She  is  also  wor- 
shipped monthly  by  women  who  have  lost 
their  children,  and  is  generally  invoked  by 
parents  as  their  protectress.  The  cat  being 
sacred  to  Shustee,  tire  hindoos  avoid  hurting 
one,  lest  the  goddess  should  injure  their 
children.  She  is  honoured  with  six  annual 
festivals,  celebrated  chiefly  by  females. — 
Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  VoL  i,  p.  39 ; 
Cole.  Myth,  liind.,  p.  396. 

SIIUSTI,  Hind.    Scrophularia  kotschyi. 

SIIUTA    PUSPHA,    Hind.      Anethum 
sowa,  Ro'jch. 

SIIUTAR-KHAB,   also   Us-shutar-khar, 
Pkrs.     Hedysarum  alhaji,  Alhagi  maurorum. 

SIIUTHIF. 

Curcuma  zedoaria,  Roxb. 


Kakhura, 


Bkno. 


BanbaMi,  Kakuri,  Karchu- 
rarau  Hind. 

SHIJTA,  Beng.  Curcuma  zedoaria.  Roxb, 
SHUTRA,  in  the  religious  doctrines  or 
philosophical  systems  of  the  hindoos,  an 
aphorism.  The  body  of  Vedic  literature  is 
immense.  In  the  Brahmanas,  moral  pre- 
cepts, religious  instruction  and  information 
are  conveyed.  Professor  Wilson  supposes 
them  to  belong  to  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ,  and  they  are  said  to  recognize  the 
institution  of  caste  or  at  least  of  social  dig* 
tinctions  from  which  this  institution  has 
arisen.  Very  little  is  known  of  these  works, 
which  are  less  interesting  than  the  Sanhito, 
as  being  of  later  date.  The  Brahmana  are 
chiefly  liturgical  and  legendary,  and,  in  the 
Upanishads,  passing  into  the  rationalized 
state,  and  becoming  metaphysical  aad  mysti* 
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cal.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  8ete:< 
of  opinions  more  absolutely  rn'eeoncileabte 
than  Vedic  hymns  and  Vedantic  philosopkj. 
The  Shutra  (aphorisms)  or  Brahmashatray 
the  chief  authorities  of  the  Pantheistic  Ve- 
danta  school,  though  much  later  than  the  rest, 
ai'e  still  mnemonics,  as  also  the  Vaiseshka  or 
atomic  school  of  Kanada.  The  study  of  this 
supplementary  mass  of  Vedic  literature,  in- 
cluding philosophy,  commentaries,  aphorisms^ 
&c.,  might  furnish  occupation  for  a  long  and 
laborious  life.     See  Vedas. 

SHUTRAGIINA,  Sans.,  from  ahatroo^ 
an  enemy,  and  han,  to  kill. 

SHUTR,  or  Shootr,  Pers.     A  camel. 

SHUTRI  RANG,  Hind.     Came!  colour. 

SHUTR-MURGH,  Pkrs.  Ostrich.  See 
Struthionidae. 

SHUTRA]SJEE,or  Jarakhana,HiND.  A 
cotton  carpet. 

SHUTTAM,  Tam.     Civet. 

SHUTU-DWIPA,  Sans.,  from  shata,  a 
hundred,  and  dwipa,  an  island. 

SHUTU-MOOLEE.  Bkng.  Asparagus 
racemosus. 

SHUTUKA,  Sans.    A  hundred.     Shuto- 
munyoo,  Sans.,  from  shata,  a  hundred,  and. 
many 00,   a    sacrifice.     Shutu-roopa,     Sans^- 
from  shata,  an  hundred,  and  roopa,  form. 

SHUVA-SADHANA,  Sans.,  from  shava,. 
a  dead  body,  and  sadhana,  to  perfect. 

SHUWAL,  Arab.  The  tenth  mouth  of 
the  mahomedan  year. 

SH  D  YUKII.  Babylon  was  a  narrow  tract 
along  the  river  Euphrates  from  Erech  or  the 
modern  town  of  Sheikh  ul  Shuyukh  toKaloeh 
on  the  Khabur  river,  and  eastward  till  it  joiued 
Assvria. 

SHWtEPAYUXG,  Burm.  Cucurbita  maxi- 
ma, Dnch,  fV.  ^  /I, 

SHWAN  or  Shwawan,  Hind.  Olea  euro- 
paca.  , 

SHWARI,  Hind.    Vitex  negundo. 

SHUAY  DAGON  PAGODA  of  Ran- 
goon, is  in  height  321  feet  above  the  plat- 
form and  487  feet  above  the  gronnd  level. 
The  height  of  the  great  Shwe  Madan  at  Pegu 
is  334  feet  above  the  platform,  the  Shuay  Da- 
gon,  lies  about  two  miles  north  of  Rangoon  and 
is  built  on  a  laterite  hill  that  rises  gradually 
from  the  river  side  to  a  height  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet.  The  pagoda  is  a  stupendous  mass 
of  solid  masonry  :  and  stands  on  two  terraces 
which  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
upper  one  is  900  feet  long  and  685  feet  broad : 
the  face  of  the  building  is  octagonal  with  a 
circumference  of  1,355  feet.  The  area  ob 
which  it  stands  is  800  feet  square.  Its  sor* 
face  is  one  dazzling  blaze  of  gold  and  formt 
a  magnificent  object,  as  it  i*ears  its  lofty 
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I^ljp^l  ■ 


SHfAK. 

[eight  OD  the  isolated  hill.—  Vule,  p.  283  ; 

^inter'i  Burnt  a  k^  />.  8. 

SHW£  MADAN»  the  great  Burmese  Pa- 
at  Prorae. 

SHWE-00-DOUNG,  see  Tsnn-pc-nago. 
\  SHWET,  Bkng.     White,  heuce 

Shwetakund.    The  white  variety  of  Calo- 

>pis  gigantea.  Brown, 

Shwety  or  Sada  sabuni,  TriaiiChema  obcor- 

itQID. 

Sbiret-bach,  Aeorus  calamup,  Sweet  flag. 
Shwet-bariala,  Sida  rhomboitiea,  Roxb, 
Shwet-buruDa,  Haodea  striata. 
Shwet  busunda,  Acalypha  indica. 
Shwet  bosuQta,  Leueas  proeumbetis. 
Shvet-chamni,    Herpestes  monoiera,  6ra- 
>Ia  monnieray  H.  B,  ^  Knnih. 
8hwet-gothoo*bee,    One-headed   Kyllinga, 
[jllinga  moQOcephala. 
Shwet-gurjuD,  Dipterocarpus  turbinatus. 
Sbvet-hoolee,  Zeuxina  sulcata. 
Shwet-kamaluta,  Quamoclit  album. 
Shwet  keei-Diy  also  Shwet  kherna,  Euphor- 
thjmi  folia,  Linn- 
Shwet-koooch,  Abros  leucospermus. 
Shwet-kudaniy  Nauclea  tetraodra. 
Shwet-kurubee,  Nerium  odorum,  N.  albo- 
iplex. 

Shwet-raasb,  Phaseolus  torosus. 
Sbwet-moorga,    Silvery  spiked  cockscomb, 
^iosia  argentea. 

Shwet- pai,  Eleocarpus  lauraefolius. 
Shwet-paneemii-rich,    Downy    persicaria, 
lygonnm  lanigeiTiro. 
Shwet-pooma,    Boerhaavia  alba,  B.   pro- 
fmbens. 

Sbwet-pudmu,  l^elumbium  album,  N.  speci- 
no. 

;  Shwet-pudmu-k  urubee,  Nerium  aIbo-.pleaum. 
%wet-raee,  Sinapis  alba. 
Shwet-sal,  or  Shwet-shal,  Blackwood  tree, 
^l^rgia  lati folia. 
Shwet  shim,  Lablab  albiflorum. 
Shwet  shimal,  Eriodendrou  anfiiictuosum, 
foasampinns  mmphii,  DC, 
Shwet-surbujuya,  Cauua  flava. 
Shwet-sarsha,  Eruca  sativa. 
1;  Shwet-eabunee,  Trianthema  viridulum. 
^wet-soorja-muni,  Hibiscus  albiflorus. 
Bhwet-uparajita,  Clitona  albiflora,  C.  ter- 
itea,  fJnn^,  Roxb.^  W,  /'  A . 
SHWETA,  Saks.     White.     Shweta-giri, 
^hite  mountain. 

8HWUY- YIN,  Chin.    Mercury. 
SIIYAKOOL,  Beno.    Zizyphus  benoplia. 
SHYALAI,  Bkko.    Boswellia  seiTata. 
SHYALEE,  Ubia.  Bauhinia vahlii,  W.SfA, 
SHYAMA,San8.    Black. 
SHY  AM  A  LUTA,  Bekg.    Ichnocarpus 

)D8,  i2.  Br<nffH. 
8HYAN,  or  Ahom,  see  India. 
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SIAH  POSa  KAFIR. 

SHYOU,  or  Shyu.  Their  number  is 
about  27,000,  their  language  is  uuwritt^iu. 

SilYTAN,  Ar.  Satan.  Aocordiug  to  maho- 
medan  lielief  he  has  four  khalifa,  or  deputies, 
Muliqa,  lluinnos,  Muliloot,  Yoosuf. 

SHY-  YOK,  a  tributary  to  the  lodus,  rises 
near  Karakorum  pass,  runs  S.  E.  to  N  W., 
into  Indus  near  Lskardo,  length  300  mile.^*  ; 
it  receives  the  Chang-Cheu-mo,  58,  and  Nubra 
rivei"  66  miles.     See  Shay  ok.  Shy  ok. 

SI  A,  Hind.     Rosa  webbiana. 

SI  AG  A  of  Tartnry,  Cervulus  pygargus. 

SIAH,  Pkrs.     Bla<k. 

SIAH  DANA,  HiNi>.,  Pers.  The  black 
cummin  of  Scriptuin?.  Fennel  seed,  Nigella 
sativa.    See  Nigella  seed. 

SIAH  MUSLI,  DuK.,  Pers.-  Cnrculigo 
orchioides.     See  MuhH. 

SIAH  POLKI,  Hind.     See  Polkee. 

SIAH  POSH  KAFIIi,  a  name  applied 
to  a  mountain  race,  the  ancient  Paropamis- 
adae,  the  literal  meaning  being  black-clothed 
infidel.  The  countries  north  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  which  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  and 
its  tributary  rivers,  from  Balkh  upwards,  have 
no  general  designation.  Eastwards  of  that 
city  lies  Kunduz,  the  Mir  of  which  has  sub- 
dued all  the  smaller  provinces,  and  it  liaa 
another  dependency,  Badakhshan,  further  east* 
ward.  To  the  north  of  this  territory  are  the 
hill  states  of  Wakban,  Shughnau,  Darwaz, 
Kulab  and  Hissar,  whose  peoples  claim  a 
descent  from  Alexander  the  Great.  To  the 
eastwards  of  Badakshan  lies  the  plain  of 
Pamir  inhabited  by  the  Kirghis  and  beyond 
the  Belut  Tagh  mountains  are  Chitral,  Gilget 
and  Iskardo,  that  extend  towards  Kashmir. 
South  of  Badakhshan  is  the  country  of  the  Siah 
Posh  Kafir,  who  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
range  of  Hindu  Kn^h  and  a  portion  ofBeInt 
Tagh.  It  i.^  bounded  on  the  north-east  by 
Kushkar,  or  Budukhsban,  and  on  the  north- 
west by  Kooudooz  in  Balkh.  On  the  west  it 
has  Inderab  and  Khost,  also  in  Balk,  and  the 
Kohistan  of  Cnbul  ;  and  on  tJie  east  it  ex- 
tends for  a  great  distance  towards  the  north 
of  Cashraeer,  where  its  boundary  is  indis- 
tinctly known.  The  whole  of  this  country  is 
composed  of  snowy  mountains,  deep  pine 
forests,  and  small  but  fertile  valleys,  which 
produce  large  quantities  of  grapes,  wild  and 
cultivated,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle,  while  the  liills  are  covered  with  goat^. 
Grain  is  inferior  both  in  importance  and  abun- 
dance. The  common  kinds  are  wheat  and 
millet.  The  roads  are  only  fit  for  men  on  foot 
and  are  often  crossed  by  rivers  and  torrents 
which  are  passed  by  means  of  wooden  bridges 
or  of  swing-bridges  made  on  ropes  of  withy 
or  some  other  pliant  tree.  All  the  villages  are 
described  as  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills  so  that 
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the  roof  of  one  house  forms  the  street  leadiug 
to  the  one  above  it,  and  ihis  is  said  to  be  the 
constant  practice  of  the  country.  The  people 
have  no  general  name  for  their  nation.  Each 
tribe  has  its  peculiar  appellation,  for  they  are 
all  divided  into  tribes,  thous^h  not  according  to 
genealogy,  but  to  geographical  position,  each 
valley  being  held  by  a  separate  tribe.  The 
fair  complexion  and  regular  features  of  the 
Siah  Posh  Kafir,  the  variously  coloured  eye, 
and  shaded  hair,  indicate  them  to  belong  to 
the  European  family  of  nations,  and  discon- 
nect them  from  the  Tajik,  the  Hazara,  the  Uz- 
bek or  the  Kirghis.  The  region  now  inhabited 
by  the  Siah  Posh  is  surrounded  by  the  countries 
in  which  the  Greek  dynasties  ruled,  and  is  en- 
circled by  tlie  colonies,  posts  and  garrisons, 
which  they  are  known  to  have  established,  and 
by  military  colonies  of  Macedonians  at  Alex- 
andria ad  Cancasum,  Arigseum  and  Bazira,  and 
of  the  garrisons  of  Nysa,  Ora,  Massaga,  Peu- 
celeotis  and  Aornis.  Those  Avho  suppose  that  the 
8iah-posh  Kafir  are  descendants  of  the  Greeks 
have  their  speculations  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  many  petty  princes  and  chiefs, 
some  of  whom  are  now  mahomedans,  but 
originally  Siah-posh,  claim  descent  from  the 
Macedonian  hero,  and  have  preserved  vague 
accounts  referrible  either  to  their  i*eputed 
ancestor's  marriage,  with  the  fair  Rozana,  or 
to  his  amour  with  the  captive  queen  of  Mas- 
saga.  Mohun  Lai  states  that  the  women  who 
possess  great  beauty,  manage  all  the  out-door 
business,  while  their  stout  and  handsome 
husbands  remain  in  the  house,  feeding  the 
children  in  their  arms.  If  the  Siah-posh  place 
their  corpses  in  deal  boxes,  and  without  in- 
terring them,  expose  them  on  the  summits  of 
hills,  like  the  people  of  Tibet  ;  it  is  not  ex- 
plained whether  this  is  a  final  disposition. 
The  Siah-posh  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit 
and  worship  the  hindoo  Mahadeo. — Mohup 
LaVs  Travels ;  SljihinHone^s  Caxibool,  See 
India,  Kafir,  Kush  or  Gush. 

SIAK  RIVER,  in  lat.  I'  13'  N.,  long.  I20» 
10'  E.,  on  the  westeni  side  of  Bremer's  straits, 
is  aboHt  I  of  a  mile  wide.  The  natives  of 
Asia  are  ail  acquainted  with  the  modes  of 
preserving  fish.  The  roe  appears  among  their 
articles  of  Materia  Medica  under  the  name  of 
Butarookh,  but  the  roe  of  the  fish  in  the 
Siak  river  is  celebrated.  Mr.Crawfurdand  Dr. 
Cantor  inform  us,  that  the  roe  of  enormous  size 
of  a  kind  of  shad  which  frequents  the  great 
river  of  Sink  in  Sumatra,  constitutes  an  article 
of  commerce.  The  Malacca  cane,  the  Heotau, 
of  Cochin-China,  is  the  long  internodes  of  the 
Calamus  scipiouum  of  Loureiro,  of  which  a 
thousand  reach  Liverpool  annually,  to  form 
walking  sticks.  Dr.  Griffith  believed  these 
canes  to  be   produced    from   the   Calamus 
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scipionum,    the    Heo-tau    of    CochtD-Chin».    - 
They   do  not  occur  about  Malacca,  but  are' 
brought  from  Siak,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Some  of  them  are  simply  mottled  or  clouded, 
others  of  a   brown   colour,   in  consequence, 
it  is    said   of    their    having   been    smoked. 
The  most  slender  specimens,  with  thelongeat ' 
internodes,    are  the  most  valued. — Betntany 
on  palms  ;  CrawfuraTs  Dictionary  ;  Cantor ; 
Griffiths.     See  Johore. 

SIAKAI,  Tam.     Fruit  pods  of  Acacia  ru- 
gat<a,  Bucfi, 

SIALI,    Hind 
Dobmia  extensa. 

SIALI  AN,  IIiND.     Cyperus  juuicifoHus. 

SIALKANTA,HiND.  Argemone  mexicana. 

SIALKOT,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Uie 
forts  and  cities  of  the  Punjaub :  it  was  founded 
by  rajah  Sala  Byne  or  Salivahanna,  father  of  \ 
Bussaloo.  The  fort,  which  adjoins  the  citj 
to  the  w^estward  is  a  high,  oblong  mound, 
with  rectangular  defences  of  curtains  and 
round  towers,  massively  built  of  brick  and 
mortar.  Bactria  or  ludo-Greek  coins  are 
found  in  the  ruins,  but  not  in  any  numT>erflw^ 
The  commonest  perhaps  is  the  copper  coin  of] 
Apollodotus.— 5ei/^.  As,  Soc,  Jonr^  No,  of' 
1854,  p.  146. 

SI  ALU,  Hind.     On  the  Wardan,Kashrair|  i 
Marlea  begonifolia. 

SI  AM.  The  diplomatic  relations  of  tfae"^ 
British  Government  with  Siam  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  with  Mr.  John  Ci-awfui-d's. 
mission  in  1821.  In  1826  a  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated by  Captain  Buruey,  with  the  view 
chiefiy  of  preventing  the  Siamese  from  eo> 
operating  with  the  Burmese  during  the  first 
Burmese  war,  in  which  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  was  then  engaged,  and  of  providing  for 
the  peace  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  then  dis- 
turbed, in  consequence  of  the  occupatioa  of 
Quedah  by  the  Siamese.  In  1850  Sir  James 
Brooke  was  deputed  to  Siam  armed  with  pl&- 
nipotentiaiy  powers  from  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain.  The  dependencies  of  Siam  in  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula  are  Quedah,  Ligor,  Trioganoi 
Caltintfin,  and  Potani.  In  1831,  after  flie  nijak 
of  Ligor  had  defeated  the  ex-rajah  of  Quedah 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  his  country,  the 
Resident  of  Pinang  visited  him  at  Quedah  and 
concluded  an  engagement  with  him  regardiug 
the  boundaries  of  Province  Wellesley,  in  coo* 
formity  with  the  third  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Bangkok. 

Pel legoix  estimates  the  population  of  Siam 
at  six  millions,  which  can  at  best  be  only 
approximative  to  the  truth  ; 

Siamese  proper,  (theT'hai 
race) 1,900,000 


Chinese 1,500,000 

Laos 1,000,000 


Malays 1.000,000 

Cambodians ....     $00,OQO 

Peguans 50,000 

Kareen,Mong,&c.    $0,000 


s 
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Siam,  with  its  dependencies,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  occupied  by  the  dominant  race,  or 
Phai,  a  yasl  bat  for  the  most  part  migratoiy 
Cbioese  popalation,  the  Laos  people,  the  Gam- 
boditns  in  such  parts  of  Cambodia  as  recog- 
nise the  Siamese  authority,  the  Peguaus  in  a 
pm  of  the  Mon  or  Pegu  territory,  numerous 
Malayan  tribes,  with  a  variety  of  mountain 
nces  in  the  state  of  greater  or  less  subjection 
to  the  Government  of  Bangkok.  The  Siamese 
ire  located  pi-incipally  on  the  two  banks  of  the 
Ueinam,  and  on  those  of  the  ti*ibutary  streams 
which  flow  into  that  great  nver  from  the  iati- 
mde  of  13*  to  about  20*  north.  They  also 
occnpy  the  gulf  from  the  head  of  the  penin- 
nla  down  to  lat.  7%  where  the  Malayan 
KMSR  are  settled.  To  the  east  of  the  Bri> 
tisli  possession  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  in 
ht.  I r  up  to  lat.  16*  30',  about  two-thirds 
of  the  peninsula  is  peopled  by  Siamese  races. 
The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  composed  of  forty- 
one  provinces,  each  governed  by  a  Phaja,  or 
fimetionary  of  the  highest  rank.  Thei'e  are 
leoDsiderable  number  of  tlieir  districts  under 
As  authority  of  officials  of  lower  ranks. 
Ihrsare  five  provinces  in  the  north,  viz., 
iukv  Kalok,  Phitsalok  or  Phitsanulok,  Kam- 
pinog  Phety  Phixai,  Riiheng.  Ten  eastern 
frarinces,  viz.,  Phetxabun,  Bua-Hum,  Sam- 
Bon,  Nophaburi,  Nakhon-Najok,  Pachin,  Ka- 
bin,Sasong-Sao  or  Petrin,Battabong  andPha- 
BatBani  Khom.  Seven  western  provinces,  viz., 
Kaang-Sing,  Suphan  or  Suphannaburi,  Kan- 
ehaoaburi  or  Pak-Phrek,  Rapri  or  Raxabun, 
Nakhou,  Xaisi,  Sakhonburi  or  Tlia-Chin, 
Samat-Songkhmm  or  Mei-Khlong.  Ten 
soQthern  provinces,  viz.,  Pakhlat  or  Nakhon- 
Khnen-Khan,  Paknam  or  Sananthaprakan, 
Bangplasoi  or  Halaburi,  Rajong,  Chantabun 
or  Chantabnri,  Thung-Jai,  Phiphri  or  Phetxa- 
bnri,  Hamphon,  Haija,  Halang  or  Salang. 

Siam  has  been  divided  by  Siamese  annalists 
lato  two  regions,  the  northern,  Muang-Nua, 
aad  the  southern,  Mnang-Tai ;  the  northern 
hemg  Uiat  first  occupied.  The  southern 
anoals  are  sometimes  denominated  the  **  Re- 
cords of  the  Royal  City"  (Ayuthia),  and 
take  their  date  from  the  perioil  when  Ayuthia 
became  the  capital  of  Siam.  The  native 
vune  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  Thai,  mean- 
ing the  Free,  or  Muaug  Thai  (the  Free 
kingdom,  or  kingdom  of  the  Free).  Bishop 
Pallegoix  says  that  the  modern  name,  Siam, 
is  derived  from  one  of  the  ancient  titles  of  the 
«»nti7,  Sajam,  meaning  "  the  dark  rice."  In 
^  Siamese  books,  border  wars  between 
the  Malayan  and  Bui*mese  races  on  one  side, 
vid  the  Cambodian  and  the  CochiEt-Chinese 
wthe  other,  are  recorded  as  of  constant  occur- 
''teee  ;  but  the  present  boundaries  of  Siam 
**toid  from  four  to  twenty  or   twenty-one 
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degrees  of  N.  lat.  Borgman  estimates  the 
whole  area  of  Siam  and  its  dependencies  at  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square  miles, 
Crawfurd  at  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand miles.  Siam  it8elfpay»  tribute  to  China  ; 
the  king  of  Siam  eeeks  from  the  emperor  at 
Peking  a  special  recognition  of  his  right  to 
reign.  Siam  proper  may  be  deemed  a  vast 
plain  from  which  the  mountains  rise  higher 
and  hic^her  as  we  reitch  the  Laos  dependen- 
cies. What  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt  is  the  Meinam 
to  Siam^  with  the  distinction  that  while 
deserts  and  desolation  bound  the  ^reen  line 
which  fringes  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  there 
is,  along  the  banks  of  the  Meinam,  wherever 
labour  has  failed  to  redeem  the  soil,  a  vast, 
fertile  and  feracious  jungle,  which  has  to  be 
reclaimed.  The  people  of  this  countiy,  con- 
sist of  the  Siamese  proper,  the  Khamti,  the 
Laos  and  the  Shan,  who  form^  the  T'hay  or 
Siamese  group.  The  Siamese  are  physically 
superior  to  the  natives  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, if  we  expect  those  of  Bali ;  indeed 
the  Balinese  and  Siamese  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  The  natives  of 
Siam  often  attain  a  height  about  the  middle 
size,  and  are  generally  well  made.  The  hue 
of  their  skin  is  a  shade  darker  than  that  of 
the  Chinese,  but  they  have  fairer  complexions 
than  the  Malays  and  Javanese.  The  dress  of 
both  males  and  females  consists  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  wrapped  round  the  waist,  one  end  being 
brought  between  the  legs  and  fastened  behind, 
which  gives  this  portion  of  their  attire  the 
appearance  of  a  pair  of  trowsers.  In  addition 
to  the  abovementioned  drapery,  the  women 
wear  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  body, 
under  the  arms,  but  the  men  content  them- 
selves with  the  nether  garment  before  de- 
scribed, not  even  those  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes,  cumbering  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
with  a  single  particle  of  clothing  except  upon 
state  occasions.  Both  men  and  women  have 
the  hair  shaved  from  their  heads,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  round  patch  which  is  left 
between  the  crown  and  the  forehead.  This  be- 
ing  brushed  up,  is  made  to  stand  on  end,  which 
gives  them  a  scared  appearance.  The  number  of 
the  talapoins  or  priests  is  enoi*mously  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
Bangkok  alone  their  numbers  exceed  thirty 
thousand.  The  Siamese  proper,  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  the  Meinam.  Indeed  the  valley 
of  the  Meinam  throughout  its  whole  course, 
is  exclusively  T*bay,  and  the  T'hay  attain 
their  highest  civilization,  on  the  alluvial  delta 
of  their  river.  The  old  capital  Ayuthia, 
founded  in  1351,  was  abandoned  in  1751  for 
Bangkok,  lower  down  the  river.  No  dialect 
of  the  T'hay  is  intelligible  to  a  Burmese. 
The  alphabets  also  differ,  but  on  the  whole 
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the  essentials  of  their  civilization  is  the  same, 
the  chief  difference  being  in  the  language. 
The  Laos  alphabet  slightly  differs  from  that  \ 
of  the  Siamese  proper,  but  practically  speak-  I 
ing^  the  language  is  spoken  with  remarkable  j 
uniformity  over  the  whole  T'hay  area,  and 
Siamese  proper,  the  Laos,  the  Shan  dia- 
lects and  the  Kharati  are  one.  Many  foreign- 
er?, Chinese  Qnd  Cochin-Chinese,  reside  in 
Siam,  also  Portuguese,  French,  English  and 
Dutch.  Pali  is  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Siamese,  and  is  called  Pali,  Bali,  and  Pasa 
Makata  (Bhasha  Magadha)  the  language  of 
Magada.  Gambling  in  every  form,  as  with 
the  Chinese  and  Malay,  is  common,  in  cock- 
fighting,  fish-fighting,  cricket-fightiiig  and 
lotteries.  The  Meinam  rises  and  falls  like 
the  Nile,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Brah- 
maputra and  the  Irrawadi.  According  to  all 
accounts,  Siam  is  a  country  abounding  in 
mineral  wealth.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron  of 
great  purity,  have  been  discovered,  and  lead 
and  tin  mines  are  worked  by  the  Government. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  Kabin,  copper  and  iron 
at  Lapaburi,  and  lead  and  tin  at  Kanburi. 
A  mountain  is  celebrated  among  the  Siamese 
as  the  precious-stone  mountain  where  the 
topaz,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  garnet,  and 
others  are  found.  Pallegoix  says  he  himself 
picked  up  precious  stones  from  the  ground. 

Chantaburi,  one  of  the  ports  of  Siam,  pro- 
bably the  second  in  commercial  importance. 
It  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which,  though 
not  long  in  its  course,  fertilizes  a  considerable 
district  by  its  inundations  during  the  rainy 
season .  The  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Chan  taburi 
present  all  the  appearance  of  a  colossal  lion 
couchant.  Chantaburi,  which  means  the  nut- 
meg country,  is  also  a  range  of  mountains  cast 
of  Siam  whose  defiles  are  held  by  the  Xong  or 
Ching,  who  are  said  to  be  an  offshoot  from  the 
Karen.  The  wax  sold  by  the  Xong  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a  wild  bee  of  gigantic  size,  which  build 
cells  on  the  top  branches  of  trees  at  the  height 
of  150  feet.  Sir  R.  Schomburg,  British 
Consul  at  Siam,  states  that  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  resources  of  Siam  has 
taken  place  since  the  treaty,  negotiated  in 
1 855,  came  into  operation.  The  principal  ex- 
port is  of  rice  to  China,  and  next  to  it  sugar,  of 
which  ten  times  the  present  quantity  might  be 
produced  if  there  were  sufficient  labour  to  be 
had  ;  but  the  extraction  of  the  juice  of  the 
cane  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar  are  carried 
on  without  any  of  the  modern  improvements 
for  acquiring  the  largest  possible  quantity 
from  the  cane  and  a  superior  quality  of  sugar. 
The  alluvial  districts  might  produce  as  fine 
cotton  as  the  United  States,  but  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  labourers,  and*  it  is  bulky  for 
transport  iu  canoes   down  the  river.    Her 
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Majesty  the  queen  of  Great  Britain's  Govern- 
ment included  among  the  presents  forward- 
ed  to  the   sovereigns  of  Siam    a   hydraulic 
press  to  compress  cotton  into  bales.     Coffee 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  is   of  a  supei'ior  de- 
scription ;    it  might  be  cultivated  to  an  un- 
limited extent.     A  numl>er  of  woods,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  forests  of  Siam  are  of  importance. 
The   teakwood   is    considered    the  strongest 
and  most  durable  timber  of  India,  or  perhaps 
of  the  world,  only  the  greenheart  of  Guiaua 
vieing  with  it  ;   but   it  has  become  scarce. 
The  sa-kiug  might  perhaps  rival  it  in  size  and 
quality.     Sir  R.  Schomburg  saw,  at  the  buiid- 
[\i\^  sheds  of  the  first  king,  a  log  of  this  woM, 
which  was  being  prepared  for  the  construction 
of  a  war  canoe,  measuring  135  feet  and  per- 
fectly sound  and  without  a  flaw.     It  possesses 
the  property  of  being  easily  bent  by  artificial 
means.  There  are  many  ornamental  woods,  the 
colour  of  which  and  suitableness  to  receive  high 
polish  would  render  them  valuable  articles  of 
export.     A  beautiful  dye  of  a  brilliant  colour 
is  prepared  from  the  heart  of  the  jack  tree, 
which  might  also  become  of  importance.    Sir 
R.  Schomburg  had  seen  silk  cloth  manufac- 
tured in  Siam  of  a  green  colour,  with  much 
more  lustre  than  that  from  sap  green  ;  this 
green  dye,  he  was  told,  was  extracted  from 
a  vegetable  substance  procured  in  the  foi'ests 
of  the  interior.     A  varuisli  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained by  incision  from  a  tree,  probably  the 
theet,  on  which  neither  the  sun  nor  the  rain 
has  influence,  and  hence  it  is  employed  for 
securing  the  gilding  of  idols  ;  it  might  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  for  gilded  monumeats 
and  ornaments  which  are  exposed   to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere.     The  balsamic  re- 
sins of  Siam  also  deserve  attention.  The  betel- 
nut  is  extensively  cultivated,  to  be  used  as  a 
stimulant;  and  so  is  hemp,  foi' the  sake  of 
its  intoxicating  and  narcotic  qualities,  it  being 
used  in  the  preparation  of  ganja,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  opium  of  inferior  quality  is 
produc>ed  in  the  tributary  provinces  of  Siam, 
on  tlie  China  border.     Elephants  abound  in 
the  interior  of  Siam.     The  hides  are  seat  to 
China,  where,  having  undergone  a  process 
similar  to  that  of  obtaining  gelatine,  they  are 
considered  a  delicacy.       The  horns   of  the 
rhinoceros    ai-e    said    to    possess    medicinal 
virtues.     The  Chinese  likewise  attach  fancifnl 
virtues,  medicinal   and  invigorating   to   the 
bones  of  the  tiger  and  crocodile,  and  to  the 
hairy-covered  young  horns  of  the  deer. 

Of  savage  and  predaceous  animals  in  Siam, 
the  rivers  and  swamps  are  populated  by 
crocodiles  and  rhinoceroses  ;  the  forests  by 
tigers,  bears,  and  deer  of  various  descrip- 
tions. In  spite  of  the  buddhistic  probi- 
bitious,  the  Siamese  chase  the  latter  animals 
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piiei^etically,  and  generally  kill  them  wifli 
fire-arms,   which    iiiiy    man    is    allowed    to 
jwesess.     Tlieir    rhinoceros-hunting   is    re- 
markably daring  and  peculiar.     Armed   with 
a  bamboo  stake,  pointed  and  hardened  in  the 
fire,  they  proceed  in  parties  of  three  or  four 
into   the   jungles    where    they    startle    the 
•nimalswith  shoutd  and  yells.     As  the  rhino- 
ceros does  not    fly,  but   rushes   ferociously 
at  ilsassa^'lants  with  widely-opened  jaws,  the 
•Siamese  wait  for   this  moment,  and   thrust 
their  bamboo  lances  down  the  brute's  throat. 
Then  they  ruu  off  in   various  directions  and 
sllov  the  animal    to  become  exhausted   bv 
loss  of  blood  until  they  can  approach  with- 
out danger  and  despatch  it.    There  are  many 
tiger*,  spotted  and  striped,  and  tiger-cats,  but 
they  rarely  attack  men  because  they  have  no 
want  of  game-     There  are  also  two  varieties 
of  the  bear,  which  however,  shun   the  vici- 
niij  of  man.     Stags  and    deer  are  also  very 
immerous  ^^^  during   the   inundations   are 
brought  by  hundreds  to  the  market-place  of 
the  capital.     These   animals,  as   the   water 
ti^  fly   to  the   higher*spots   on   the  plaiu 
wiiere  they  are  killed  by  the  Siamese.     Apes 
witli  which  the  forests  swarm,  cany  on  their 
tricks  unimpeded  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Bangkok,  and    impudently    plunder    the 
gardens.     Mauy    ottei^s    live  in    the  rivers  ; 
they  are  frequently  tamed,  and  become  as 
familiar  as   dose.     Rats   and   mice   are    an 
enormous  nuisance.      Amongst  the  Siamese 
hird,*,  crows  exist  in  extraordinary  numbers, 
and  when  tJiey  seek  their  night-quarters  in 
Bangkok — the  temples — they  almost  darken 
the  air.    Before  daybreak   they  stalk  about 
the  streets  in  dozens,  to  steal  everything  that 
rooies  in  the  way.     They  snatch  edibles  from 
the  hands  of  cljildren,  anil  even   of  elderly 
persons,  force  their  way  into   the  kitciiens, 
knock  off  the  covers  of  pots  and  take  out  the 
meat,  wtiicb,  if  unable   to   swallow   on   the 
spot,  they  try  to  conceal  in  some  corner,  on  a 
roof,  or  upon  a  tree.     They  fight  boldly  with 
do«f3  and  cats  for  a  bone,  and  when  so  en- 
gaged will   hardly   get   out  of  the  way  of 
pa««ers-by.     If  shot  at,  or  stones  thrown  at 
them,  they  collect  in  hundreds  and  make  an 
almost  unendurable   cawing.     They  combine 
with  the  dogs  iu  acting  as  scavengers,  clearing 
^  towns  and  villages  from  all  rotting  sub- 
stance.   In  consequence  of  the  great  quan ti  ty 
of  water  and  fish  in  the  couii.try,  it  swarms 
wiUi  aquatic  birds.     Vultures  are  also  seen  in 
large  flocks  ;  especially  the  black  ones  with 
^>are  necks,  which  eat  all  animal  substances 
and  devour  the  deai,  for  in  Siam  the  dead  are 
not  boned.     The  rich  and  well-to-do  have 
their  dead  bonied,  while  the  corpses  of  the  poor, 
wiiofie  relations  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  priest 
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for  the  incremation  service,  are  torn  and  de- 
voured by  vultures  and  dogs.  For  this  object 
the  corpses  are  previously  cut  into  pieces, 
which  are  laid  out  on  a  stone  platform.  On 
the  trees  around  hundreds  of  black  vultures 
keep  up  a  constant  watch,  and  plump  dogs 
lie  about  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  soon  as 
the  relations  have  retired,  the  animals  and 
birds  rush  on  the  corpse,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  only  the  bones  are  left  which  the  rela- 
tions eventually  collect  and  keep  in  an  urn.  ' 
The  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Siam  stretches 
from  Bangkok  to  Chantiboon,  and  beyond 
Kampoot ;  but  the  lofty  range  of  mountains 
along  the  coast  impedes  communication,  and 
the  Petrio  canal  is  exclusively  used  by 
travellers  to  or  from  the  eastern  provinces. 
Pallegnix  gives  on  the  whole  a  favourable 
description  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Sia- 
mese. "They  are,"  he  says,  "gentle,  cheer- 
ful, timid,  careless,  and  almost  passionless." 
They  are  disposed  to  idleness,  inconstancy, 
and  exaction  ;  they  are  liberal  almsgivers, 
severe  in  enforcing  decorum  in  the  rela- 
1  tions  between  the  sexes.  They  are  fond  of 
!  sports,  and  lose  half  their  time  in  amuse- 
I  ments.  They  ai*e  sharp  and  even  witty 
in  conversation,  and  resemble  the  Chinese  in 
their  aptitude  for  imitation.  Marriages  are 
the  subject  of  much  negotiation,  undertaken 
not  directly  by  the  parents,  but  by  "go- 
betweens."  In  the  marriage  procession  a  tray 
is  carried,  gaily  adorned  with  flags  and  accom- 
panied by  music,  and  is  laden  with  garments, 
I  plate,  fruits,  betel,  &c.  In  the  centre  is  a 
huge  cake  or  cakes,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
printed  in  bright  colonrs.  The  bridegroom 
accompanies  the  procession  to  the  house  of  his 
!  future  father-in-law,  where  the  lady's  dowry 
and  the  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
are  fixed.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  bridegroom 
to  erect  or  to  occupy  a  house  near  that  of  his 
intended,  and  a  month  or  two  must  elapse 
before  he  can  carry  away  his  bride.  No  re- 
ligious rites  accompany  the  marriage,  though 
bon>ies  are  invited  to  the  feast,  whose  duration 
and  expense  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
parties.  Music  is  an  invariable  accompani- 
ment. Though  wives  or  concubines  are  kept 
in  any  number  according  to  the  wealth  or 
will  of  the  husband,  the  wife  who  has  been  the 
object  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  called  the 
Khan  mak,  takes  precedence  of  all  the  rest, 
and  is  really  the  sole  legitimate  spouse  ;  and 
she  and  her  descendants  are  the  only  legal 
heirs  to  the  htisband's  possessions.  Marriages 
are  permitted  beyond  the  first  degree  of  affinity. 
There  is  an  extraordinaft-y  usage  connected 
with  child-birth.  The  event  has  no  sooner 
taken  place,  than  the  mother  is  placed  near 
a  large  fire,  where  she  remains  for  weeks 
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heat :  Oentli  isorccii  raus- 
'e.  So  uiiiversnl  is  the 
B  pr£JiiJi<«  in  its  ffivour 
V,  Hint  the  king  himF<elf 
;d  to  inteifere  ;  and  hii 
wife,  though  in  a  etate  of 
iflei'ing,  was  subjected  to 
I  while  "  before  thefii-e," 
ij  the  Siamese  to  anRwer 
la  to  the  Bl>feii(-e  of  ilie 
tae  liave  lenviit  fi'ora  the 
salting  nod  preserving 
-  eslimaie,  latliei'  improve 
ime.  The  egg  is  covered 
if  ashes  and  lime.  Eggs 
e  Ecnt  on  long  voynges, 
ODSidei'able  article  of  ex- 
ind  other  places..  Tliey 
IS,  and  their  bodies  are 
ee  fi'om  vermin.  Tliey 
itrnXj  people  :  they  piuck 
their  beard  a  a  soon  as 
til,  foul  breath  is  Bi-arce- 
tliem  ;  they  constautly 
ta,  exposing  tbem  to  the 
ys.  Houses  iu  Siam  are 
indutions,  to  a  height  of 
:et.  They  have  bnt  one 
id  roofs  are  composed  of 
.  Theasceutid  by  aflight 
8  chiefly  rice,  often  cook- 
lell,  ami  the  coudinieut 
ly  small  and  often  iu  a 
B  whole,  the  coaditiou  of 
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with  laymen  of  rank 
the  dead  are  em  bowel  led 
'ed  embalmed  for  a  long 
nsumed  in  the  funeral  pile. 

ia  confined  to  the  priest- 
tse  the  funeral  pile  is  on 
the  body,  is  blown  away 

cannon  or  mortar.  Im- 
ollected  on  the  occasions 
ch  are  occasions  of  rude 
s  rejoicings.  Kopes  are 
xtremity  of  the    uir  and 

directions  by  advei-se 
being  for  the  consuming 
other  opposing  it.  The 
1  overcome,  fire  is  set  to 
id  acclamations  and  the 
d. 

tain  tribes  tlie  most  re- 
Sareen,  the  Lawa,  llie 
.  The  Eareen  inhabit 
on  the  Burmese  fi-ontier 
!.awa,  a  more  numerous 
gions  farther  south  ;  the 
us  district  between  the 
koDg.  The  Hong  dwell 
JOO  S 


on  the  hilly  region  in  tlie  N.  E.  angle  of  the 
gulf  of  Siam,  from  the  latitude  of  about  11° 
30'  to  13* N. 

TJie  kingg  of  Siam,  from  the  time  tfit  aid  dig 
AyutAia  wiu  bviU,  Choola  Era  712  =  *.  d. 
1351.— Furnished  by  P'ra  Alak,  the  chief 
of  the  king's  scribes,  and  doubtless  with  the 
approbation  of  His  Majesty,  designed  by  him 
it  is  supposed  to  correct  the  list  of  the  kiogfi 
published  iu  the  Calendar  for  1860.  That 
within  the  brairkets  does  not  l>elong  to  P'ra 
Alak. 


Firit  DjnMty— Namet. 


[  Somdet  P'ra  Kama  Tibaw- 

<tee  the,  I 

I  Somdst   F'm   Rame-ao 

—■on  of  the  1st    ... 

who  abdicated  for, 
>  Somdet  P'ra  Banrroina. 

ch'a-l'irai 

I  Chow    oo-t'awng  Ian,— 

ot  the  3rd 

i  Somet  P'ra  Rame-eoon 

a«>unnated  the  1th 

beins  tba  aame    psrfiOD 
of  the -ind  reign 


a  lU- 


7  Somdet  P'ra  Nak'w 

8  Somdet  P'ra  Bawrt 

ch'ft-T'i-R»t,— .on  the  7ih 

9  Somdet  P'ra  Bawro 

Lukaiiat,-aonof  the  8th. 

10  Somdet  P'ra    Int'a-Kach'a, 

BOHoftheftth        

11  aomdet  P'ra  Bama-Tibaw- 

dee,-lhB  II  

12  Somdet  P'ra    Bawroma-iU- 

eh'a  Nftw  P'oot-Tang,    ion 
of  the  11th 

13  P'ra  Kftt»afa  ri-fint,— «on 

of  the  t2th,  6  yeara  old... 

14  Somdet  P'ra  Ch'ei  Baeh'a 

rirat  

Bonof  the  VIA  killed  by 
tbe  13th. 
16  P'ra   Yawt   Fa,-ion 

Hth,  agedll  yeara 

Tbe  15th  was  alun  by 
K'oon  ■Warawongaa-TS, 
who   took  the    throii*, 

and    reigned  5   1" 

Being  a  naorper,  hii 
name  it  not  flowed  to 
have  a  plaoe  among  the 

He  was  assaaaiualed  By 
K'oon  Pirennt'ep,  who 
placed  on  the  throne 
P'ra  Tecan  Rach'a  who 
bore  the  i 

16  Somdet  P'ra  MahaChakra- 

P'atdi-Kaoh'n-T*irHt 

17  P'caMHhmTa-Raoh'a-Tin 

-aonof  thelSth 

The  Capital  of  the  king- 
dom wai  taken  in  9lf 
by  the  King  of  Bongaa 


19  Somdet   P'ra.    Narot, — so 

ot  the  18th 

SO  Somdet  Fia  eka-Totaarot 
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Firat  Djoasfcy—Names, 


—4  joanger  brother    of 

tD6 19th      ...        ... 

•il  Chow  Fa  Sri-Sawara-P'atk 

-100  of  the  90th 

Hero  clooes  the  dynasty 
of  Sjmdet  P*ra  Rama- 
ri-Bawdee,  being  20 
difforoat  kisgi,  one  of 
thorn  having  reigned 
twice. 

Stcmid  Dymashf, 
£  Yrh  Chow    Song-Tam,— 

ilow  the  21st  and  reigned. 

[Hetcquired  a  ffreat  name 
by  hu  pretended    disco- 
very of  Boodba'a  foot- 
print at  Frabat] 
«Fa    Ch'et'a-Otwirot,— an 

elder  broiher  of   the  22nd 

The  Prime  Minister  Cbow 
Faya  Kralahoni  Sri  Soo 
riwongessassinated  the 
23rd,  and  placed  on  the 
throne. 
WP'it    At'itaya     Wong,— a 

brother   of   the    23rd,    9 

yetnold 

Here  closes  tbe  dynasty 
ofFraChow  8ong-t'am 

Srei^QS 

Tiard  Ihntaaty, 

The  former  king  was  dri- 
ven from  the  ilirone  by 
the  Siamese  Nobles  and 
LordSf  whose  place  they 
filled  by  the  Pi-ime  Mi- 
nifter  abovementioned. 

K  PVs  Chow  Pnuat  Pawng. 
26  Chow  Fa  Ch'ei.— son  of  the 

97«il.».  ...  ...  ... 

%Yi%  SooVama  Rach'a,— 
killed  the  2Gth  and  reigned 

28  Soffldet  Fra  Nanii,  -  son  of 
Sth  kiHed  the  27th 

»PS  Pe^t  Bach'a,— He  is 
fldlod  a  usurper,  and  is 
sot  allowed  an  honorable 
phMx  among  the  kings    ... 

*P^  P'oot'a  Chow  8na,— 
no  of  the  27th, 

31  Pj»  Chow  Yoo-hooa  f  ei,— 
aoB  of  the  30th      

*  Pb  Chow  Yoo-hooa  Baw- 
MBakot,  brother  of  the 
Slit...         

33  Chow  P»    Dawkmadua,— 

MB  of  the  32nd     ... 

And  then  abdieated  the 
throne    for    his   elde^ 
brother 
^  I^a  ChowTlnanf  Sooriya- 

jHsrin-fara 

The  dose  of  the  dynasty 
of  Piasat-Vawnff,  being' 
9  kiogs  in  aU,  the  nsnr- 
P«r  being  excluded. 

The  whole  term  in  which 
the  above  named  34^ 
^P  reigned  is  417; 
yean,  averaging  12 '3 
yean  each. 

[The  Burmese  sacked  the 
cSntsl  in  the  year  1767,! 
uid  carried  awaymany| 
captives.    The  chief  of 
the  Siamese  army  rslli- 
*d  the  Siamese  nnderi 
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Choonla 
Era. 


945 
962 


964 


989 


992 


1584 
1603 


9 
1      2 


1603 


26 


1628 


1      7 


\m\  0     5 


99» 
1017 
1018 
1018 

1044 
1059 
1069 

1094 
1120 


il631  26 


1656 
1657 
1657' 


0 

0 

26 


9 
2ji 


1683' 16 


1698 
11708 


1733 
1759 


10 
27 

26 
10  days 


1120  1759 


9  d!iys 


First  Dynasty — Names. 


Choolan 
Era. 


him  at  Tont'a-Booree, 
which  is  now  the  site  of 
H .  R.  H.  Kromalooang 
W  ongsa-tMat-sait's  pa- 
lace. He  bailt  a  walled 
city  in  this  place,  and 
reigned   as   king   Faya 

35  Tuk,]        

Th^  4th  and  present  Dynasiy. 

[A  Siamese  General  of 
great  celebrity  under 
Faya  Tak,  took  the 
throne,  named.] 

36  Somdet  P'ra  Bawroma-Ra- 

cVa  Fra  FoottH  Ywat-Fa. 

37  P*ra  Poott'i  Lot-La  -son  of 

the  36th      ...        ...        ... 

38  Frabat  Somdet  Fra  Sang- 

Klow,— son  of  the  37th  ... 

39  Frabat  Somdet  Fra  Para- 

mendr  Ms  ha  Mongkut, 
the  present  reigning  sove- 
reign,—son  of  the  87th. 
succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Frabat  Somdet  Fra  Pin- 
Klow,  second  king  do.] 


1129 


1144 

1171 


1186 


A.  D. 


Length 
of  reign. 


1767 


1782«27 


1809 
1824 


15 


15 
27 


1213 
1213 


1851 
1851 


12 


The  population  of  Slam  is  probably  uearty 
8fc»tionary.  The  number  of  the  bonzes  con- 
demned to  celibacy,  the  multitudes  of  men 
who,  being  slaves,  are  unable  to  marry — the 
prodigious  proportion  of  i^'omen  who  are 
childless  in  consequence  of  the  practice  of 
polygamy, —all  seem  to  check  the  generally 
prolific  character  of  tropical  regions.  The 
I  annual  influx  of  Chinese  being  confined  to 
males,  does  not  bring  with  it  the  ordinary 
augmeii rations  of  a  vast  emigration,  nor  is 
there  an  iidequHte  supply  of  women  for  the 
<ieman(i  produced  by  the  constant  flow  of  meu 
from  China,  who  are  brought  down  by  eveiy 
north-east  monsoon.  The  bulk  of  the  Laos 
people  who  are  subjects  of  Siam,  are  spread 
over  the  great  valley  through  which  the 
Meikong,  or  principal  river  of  Cambodia  flows, 
between  the  lats.  13*  and  21*  N.  The  country 
is  reported  to  be  thickly  peopled,  except  in 
the  mountainous  parts  contiguous  to  Tonquiu 
and  Cambodia.  Though  the  limits  of  Laos  are 
not  accurately  laid  down  in  tlie  maps,  and  the 
countiy  is  but  little  known,  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain more  square  miles  than  Siam  itself.  All 
its  princes  are  tributary  to  Siam.  Though 
possessing  a  quasi  independence,  the  Shan 
States  of  Zimmay,  Rahaing,  and  Labong  ai*e 
clearly  feudatories  of  the  present  sovereign  of 
Siam.  Written  contracts,  or  agreements  are 
necessary  with  the  Shan  foresters  and  timber- 
cutters,  and  fluch  documents  to  give  them 
a  bindinfir  effect,  must  be  laid  before  the 
present  Shan  chief,  who,  if  approved  of  by 
him,  will  direct  his  seal  to  be  affixed  to  them. 
On  the  demise  of  any  of  the  chiefs  of  these 
I  States,  the  king  of  Siam  appoints  the  sncces- 
^  sor,  and  although  it  is  customary  to  allow 
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if  the  fiii'mpr  i-liief,  to  Bii<rpc!P<l 
et  oil  till!  (lentil  ntmiil  a.d.  1  StiO, 
nmay,  one  of  llie  miiioi' chiefs 
y,  wiiB  nppoiiiteJ  to  tlia  |iost." 
t.y  is  not  luiieititiivj'.  A  modifi- 
isiii   is  tlie  iirevuilintt  ifligToii. 

)ve  50.  Ill  Sinin,  llic  iiuormu 
«I  to  bensls  cif  lire)' ;  ifulHWu 
'  llie  <leceii!te<1  nf'ler  llic  boweiN 
jrleil,  is  Intil  in  h  wncKleu  rofGii 
kA  mil]  gilf,  uiiJ  lliix  is  plmeil 
11  u  liiuli  l(il>lc.  Ill  the  roeati- 
\s  light  up  tHiHii'i',  burn  per- 
lio  eotfiii,  fliid  chniil  fuiiE;i-ul 
w  A  prowKsioii  of  reluiives 
jjed  ill  while  mul  eovc-icd  witli 
)w  the  corpse.     BeMile  it,  Hi's 

-s  carveil  (lilt  uf  biimlioo  iiiiil 
iiig   tiilnpuins   cxiiliiin],    "  We 


ullit 


>i-t«l."     The 


I'  sorrow  \iy  their  li 
)eii  for  the  express  purpose. 
iD  taken  fi-um  the  <:ofliii  mid 
I  the  pile  which  is  set  fire  In 
B  ure  Bcorclietl.  Tlie  body  i^ 
ill  llie  colliu  mill  deposited 
le  pyiamiitaei-ecli'il  about  the 
s  aro  held  sucred  Hinong  the 
ir  violation  is  coiisidci lid  ng  a 
Tiiey  refuse  the  honor  of 
nskilledbyuccideul,bylighl- 
ll-borii,  to  those  who  iWa  in 
4)m  Einall'pox, siiil  tosuieides. 
sudi  lire  either  thrown  into 
icposed  to  tlie  lifusla  of  prey. 
juddhistsof  Slam  imd  Ceylon, 
miieh  i  lite  ICO  urse,  and  it  is 
Imost  ideiiticul  doL-lriiies  are 
countries.  Dining  the  efforts 
addhist  monks  of  Ceylon,  in 
their  religion  and  in  tiieir  : 
itianity  tinJ  on  Jeh 
d  one  of  the  native  chiefs  of 
ted  Inrgely  towards  (he  pub- 
uumerous  tra<!lB.  ptimphlets, 
t  were  sent  forth  from  the 
g  presses  of  Ceylon.  When 
id  by  Sir  John  Bowriug  he 
1011  the  throne  who  in  early 
Icing  hod  usurped  the  throne, 
from  political  squabbles  to 
unctity  of  the  religious  pio- 
reaidiog  in  a  buildhist  temple 
was  broaght  forth  to  occupy 
ir  the  seclusion  of  a  quarter 

le  Siamese  are  shorter  than 

)  Chinese,  or  tlie  Europeans, 

the  Halnys.     The  avenge 
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height  of  twenty  men,  taken  indiscrimi- 
I  naiely,  war  found  on  trial,  to  be  five  Tat 
'  thi-ee  inclics,  tiie  tnllest  being  five  fnt 
■  eight  inches,  and  the  shortest  five  fe*t  l»r« 
tni-hes.  Tliii'  would  make  them  about  an  iiith 
iiiller  than  the  Mnlays,  and  an  iimh  mul 
n  half  sliorter  than  the  Chinese.  Tiieir 
lower  limbs  ure  well-formed,  coiilraiy  to 
what  obtains  nmoiis;  llie  natives  of  tliitdosuin. 
Their  Inindis  are  stent,  and  destitute  of  i1m 
exii-erae  softness  and  delii-acy  wliicli  chtnw 
terize  tho^e  of  the  liiudoos.  Their  persootj 
in  genenil  ore  sufflviently  robust  nud  well-j 
proportioned,  being  dei^litute,  however,  ofllili 
grui:e  and  flexibility  of  the  bindoo  form.  Oij 
the  other  bund,  their  nnnke  is  ligbli 
squab,  and  better  proportioned,  iIihq 
the  Indian  islanders.  Their  compleici 
lit;ht.-bi-oivn,  jM-rhaps  a  pliade  lighter  tln^ 
that  of  the  Miilays,  but  many  shades 
tliaii  tJiHt  of  the  Chinese.  It  oev 
proHi.hes  to  the  black  of  llic  African 
or  hindoo.  Writei's  on  the  natmal  Lietoty  J 
man,  judging  from  the  I'emote  niialogy  ■ 
plants,  have  l>e(;ii  di.'^posed  to  uiiderrulM 
colour  as  a  discrimitiHling  chamisttr  of  d 
differeul  rares.  lint  still  Dr.  Bowdlig  i 
disiwsed  to  consider  it  as  iiitrinsie,  and  I 
(lermanent  a  chai'actei',  as  the  foiin  of  ll 
skull,  or  any  other  which  has  been  n 
ivlied  upon.  The  Iniir  of  the  head  is  atr 
black,  lank,  cooi-se,  itnd  abundant.  On  ei 
other  part  of  the  body  it  is  et-anty, 
with  the  Mahiyan  and  Atiieiican  raees, 
the  beard  especially  is  so  little  eoited  I 
'nam  en  f,    tliat    i 


the 


utrary,  plucked  out  and  eradii-«t«4l 
rdin^  to  the  practice  of  llie  liuliiq 
ielandei-e.  The  head  is  generally  well  proJ 
porlionc^d,  nud  well  set  ufton  tJie  iieirk  i^ 
shoulders,  but  frequently  of  remarkable  flit* 
iiess  in  the  occipital  part.  The  face  <l\ffa» 
greatly  from  that  of  the  Kuropean  or  hinting 
the  features  never  being  bold,  pi-omineut,  <r 
well  defined.  The  noi>o  is  small,  round  at  IM 
|ioiiit,  but  not  flattened,  as  in  tlie  ne^ro,  »m^ 
tlie  nostrils,  instead  of  being  parallel,  dU 
verge  greatly.  The  mouth  is  wide,  but  atq 
projectiug  ;  the  lips  are  rather  thick  ;  iW 
eyes  are  small,  having  the  iris  blade,  and  llw] 
while  of  a  yellow  tinge,  following  as  usual  ll«j 
coniplcxiou  of  the  skin.  The  outer  anglMJ 
are  more  turned  up  than  in  the  Western' 
races  ;  the  eye-brows  are  neither  proroioeoti 
nor  well  marked.  But,  )>erhapB,  the  miXt 
cbarac (eristic  feature  of  the  whole  couofa- 
nance  is  the  bi'eadth  and  height  of  the  cheek- 
bones, which  gives  the  whole  face  the  foni 
of  a  losenge,  instead  of  the  oval  figure  whick 
constitutes  the  line  of  beauty  among  t^ 
nations  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,    Upw 
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the  whole,  aUhough  we  often  meet  among  '  the  whole,  from  its  natural  strength,  slariuor 
the  Suimese  with  countenances  ihut  are  not  I  and  standing  upright,  so  as  to  eoiivey  not 
disagreeable,  and  admit  that  they  are  eer-  only  a  whirasi(;ai  but  a  very  wild  look, 
tainly  a  handsomer  people  than  eitlier  the  >  Women  do  not  shave  the  hair  of  their  heads 
Chinese  or  Indian  islanders,  beauty,  according  but  always  crop  it  short,  leaving  also  a  circle 
to  British  notions  of  it,  is  a  stranger  to  on  the  crown,  wlii(!h  is  effected  by  plu<-king 
them.  The  physiognomy  of  the  Siamese,  out  the  Iniir  in  a  nnrrow  line  from  the  brows 
it  may  be  added,  conveys  rather  a  gloomy,  I  backwanls.     No  turban  or  other  covering  to 


the  head  is  worn  by  either  sex,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fantastic  conical  cap  put  on  by 
the  chiefs  at  certsiin  formal  court  ceremonies. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of 
wenring  the  hair,  the  Siamese  agree  entirely 
with  the  Kambojans,  but  differ  from  the 
tajd   naked,  the    upper  part  of  the    body    people  of  Pegu  and  Ava,  who  wear  their  hair 


cheerless,  and  sullen  air,  and  their  gait, 
feslow,  sluggish,  and  ungracf^ful.  The  dress 
•f  the  Siamese  is  sufficiently  singularly  and 
cxtnTagant.  Both  sexes  wear  fewer  clothes 
thaa  any  other  tolerably  civilized  people 
if  the  £ast,    the  head  and     feet  being   al- 


jenenlly  so,  and  the  loins  and  thighs  alone 
iherefore  being  covered.     The  garment  for 
Ihe  latter  consists  of  a  piece   of   silk,   oi»> 
twi  cloth,  of  from  five  to  seven  cubits  long, 
icfa  is  passed  round  the  loins  and  thighs, 
secured  in  front  in  its  own  folds,  leaving 
kne^  entirely  bare,  a  practice  considered 
their  Mahiyan  neighbours — such    is  the 
of  custom — at  once  rude  and  indecent, 
better   classes  permit  the  ends   of  the 
to  hang  loosely  in  fronts  but  the  lower 
tuck  them  under  the  body,  securing 
behind.     This  is  not  n  matter  which  is 
to  the  discretion  of  the  parties,  but  en- 
by  law,  or  by  a  custom  equally  impera- 
for  the  plebian  who  infringes  it  is  liable 
lummary  punishment  from  the  followers  of 
y  person   of  condition  who  may  casually 
t  him.     The  only  other  material   portion 
dress  is  a  narrow  scarf,  about  four  cubits 
g,  and  commonly  of  silk.     This  is  worn 
er  round  the  waist,  or  thrown  carelessly 
fvverthe  shoulders.     When  in  this  last  situa- 
^lion  it  forms  an  imperfect  covering  for  the 
iboaoms  of  the  females,  the  lower  orders  of 
Iwimeik  wear   a  tight  vest   for  comfort   or 
|«ODveDieDce,  when  engaged  in  hibour.     The 
leelottrs  of  which  the  Siamese  are  fond  are 
ibrkaud  sombre,  and  light  colours  or  white 
lekloQi  enter   in   any   considerable  quantity 
leto  their  dress.     The  last,  except  in  mourn- 
g,  is  worn  only  by  the  lay  servants  of  the 
imples,  and  by  mendicant  nuns,  neither  of 
i'Whoai  are  much  respected. 

The  mode  of  dressing  the  head  is  singular 

jttid  grotesque.    A  man  when  he  is  full-dressed 

I^Qght  to  have  the  whole  hair  of  the   head 

^ciasely  shaven,  with  the  except  ion  of  a  circle 

i«a  the  crown,  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 

\  where  the  hair  is  allowed  to  remain  of  the 

I  length  of  about  an  inch  and  a>  half  or  two 

'  incfaeSb    As  the  process  of  shaving  the  head, 

ko'fever,  is  not  very  panctually  performed, 

;  it  eommoQiy  happens  that  the  common  hair 

of  the  head  is  an   inch   or  two  long,   and 

tk  circle  on  the  crown  double  that  length, 
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long,  and  cover  the  head  with  a  handkerchief. 
The  Siamese   of  both  sexes  in  upper  ranks 
wear  a  kind  of  slipper.     The  Siamese,  like  the 
Chinese  and  other  nations  of  the  farther  cast, 
permit  the  nails  of  their  hands  to  gi*ow  to  an 
unnatural  and  inconvenient  leni^th.     All  the 
nails  of  both    hands  are  treated  in  this  mRn"- 
ner,  anil   the   practice   is  general   with   both 
sexes,  and  with  persons  of  all  ranks  ;  the  only 
difference   being   that   persons   of   condition 
carry  the  practice  to  the  greatest  extreme. 
Some  successful  amateurs  niay  be  seen   with 
nails   two  inches   long,  and  as  cleanliness   is 
not  a  national  virtue,  this  usage  has  a  veiy 
offensive  appearance  to  a  stranger.     The  Sia- 
mese have  the  same  prejudice  against  white 
teeth  with  many  other  eastern  people,  and  at  an 
early  age  they  stain  them  of  an  indelible  black 
colour,  without,  however,  filing  and  destroy  insj 
the  enamel  of  the  front  teeth,  like  the  IikHmu 
islanders,     in  other  respects,  they  evimi?  no 
disposition  to  disfigure  tlie  natural  form  oftlio 
body,   and  are  especially   to  be  distinguished 
from  theBurmans  and  Peguans,by  the  absence 
of  general    pi-actice  of  tattooing  the   whole 
body,  which  prevails  among  the  two  last  tribes. 
Marriage  ceremonies,  as  in  other  countries  of 
the  East,  are  accompanied  by  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, gymnastics,  music,  and  distribution 
of  presents.     The  actual   <*eremony  is   per- 
formed by  the  senior  male  relations ;  it  con- 
sists in  joining  the  right  hands  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  with  a  white  cotton  thi'ead, 
and  passing  a  similar  one  round  their  heads, 
brought    into    jnxta-position.     The    priests 
repeat  hymns  in  the  Bali   language,  and  an 
elder  of  the  family    pronounces  the  words, 
"Be  man  and  wife,  and  live  together  until 
death  part  you."     The  Siamese  week  is   of 
seven  days,  and   these  correspond  generally 
with  those  of  the  other  nations   of  the  old 
world.     They  are  as  follows  :  viz.,  Sunday, 
Athit;  Monday,  Chan;  Tuesday,  Angkhan ; 
Wednesday,   Phut ;  Thursday,  Prahat ;  Fri- 
day, Suk  ;  and  Saturday,  Sap.     The  nature 
of  the  marriage  contract  among  the  Siamese 
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does  not  differ  esseDtiallj  from  its  condition  i 
among  other  oriental  people.  Indeed,  it  may  i 
be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  feature  in  j 
eastern  manners  in  which  there  is  so  general 
an  agreement  as  in  this.  The  Siamese 
suitor  usually  pays  a  price  for  his  bride — 
a  betrothing  precedes  marriage,  the  marriage 
is  a  civil  contract,  in  which  the  Talapoins  do 
not  meddle,  except  by  offering  prayers  for, 
and  bestowing  benedictions  upon  the  parties, 
and  both  concubiuage  and  a  plurality  of  wives 
are  legal.  Divorces  appear  to  be  obtained  with- 
out diiRculty,  And  are  frequent  among  the 
lower  orders.  An  unequivocal  and  re<:iprocal 
expression  of  the  desire  of  the  parties  for  a 
separation,  seems  all  that  is  requisite.  When 
the  divorce  is  desired  by  one  party  only,  there 
is  a  little  mora  difficulty.  The  party  suing 
in  this  case,  pays  a  fine  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other.  In  any  case  of  a  divorce,  each  party 
receives  back  what  it  originally  contributed 
to  the  common  stock,  the  wife,  however, 
receiving  no  share  pf  the  gain  or  accumula- 
tion. If  the  children  be  grown  up,  they  fol- 
low the  father  or  mother  at  their  own  option  ; 
but  in  the  event  of  their  being  young,  the 
distribution  which  the  law  enacts  is  remark- 
able, the  female  children  going  to  the  father, 
and  the  boys  to  the  mother,  on  the  alleged 
principle  that  the  girls  are  most  likely  to 
prove  useful  to  the  first,  and  theboys  to  the  last. 
The  Siamese  ai'e  a  small,  well-pn)portioned 
race,  their  skin  is  of  an  olive  hue,  they  have 
black  hair,  of  which  they  keep  a  coarse  tuft 
(which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
brush)  on  the  top  of  the  head,  all  around  being 
closely  shaven.  Women  adopt  the  same 
practice  of  cherishing  a  tuft  of  hair,  which, 
however,  they  carefully  oil  and  comb.  The 
preservation  of  the  tuft  and  the  changes  it  under- 
goes under  different  circumstances,  are  objects* 
of  gi^at  interest  and  attention  in  Siara. 
The  head  of  a  child  is  frequently  shorn.  At 
the  age  of  three  or  four  the  tuft  begins  to  be 
cared  for,  but  it  is  more  in  front  than  is  usual 
alter  the  time  of  puberty.  It  is  prettily 
knotted  and  kept  together  by  a  golden  or 
silver  pin,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  by  a  porcu- 
pine quill,  but  it  is  generally  garlanded  by 
a  wreath  of  fragrant  flowers.  As  among 
the  Chinese,  long  nails  are  appreciated  as 
a  mark  of  aristocracy  ;  and  every  art  is  used 
for  making  the  teeth  black,  which  is  deemed 
a  sine  qua  non  of  comeliness.  The  use  of 
betel  and  areca  helps  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject; The  ordinary  dress  of  the  Siamese  is  a 
long  piece  of  cotton  printed  cloth,  passed 
round  the  waist  between  the  thighs,  the  ends 
of  the  cloth  being  stuck  iu  behind.  They 
wear  no  covering  over  the  head,  or  upper 
part  of  the  body  ;  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  I 
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quite  naked.  The  higher  class  sometimes 
wear  sandals,  and  have  generally  a  piece  of 
white  cloth  hanging  loosely  about  the  shoul- 
ders, which  they  sometimes  use  to  wrap 
round  their  head.  Young  women  employ  a 
sort  of  silk  scarf  to  screen  the  bosom  ;  a  re- 
finement which,  after  maiTiage,  is  macliDeg- 
iected  :  indeed,  no  sense  of  delicacy  or  im- 
propriety appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
exposure  of  the  bo<ly  above  the  waist  la 
the  sun,  a  light  hat,  which  looks  like  an  in- 
vert.ed  basket,  made  of  palm-leaves,  is  used 
by  both  sexes.  On  all  ceremonial  occasions, 
and  in  visits  ft*om  inferiors  to  superiors,  it  i» 
usual  to  wear  a  silk  scarf  round  the  waisL 
In  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  nobles  faaTt: 
a  garment  with  sleeves  made  of  tulle,  of  th^j 
most  delicate  texture,  awl  nchly  ornamente^j 
which  they  often  take  from  their  shoaldeifi 
and  fasten  round  their  waist.  The  wometj 
who  ply  on  the  river  wear  rather  a  gracefnll 
sort  of  white  jacket,  fastened  in  front.  li 
cold  weather  an  outer  garment  or  robe  ii 
worn,  whose  value  depends  on  the  i-ankaod^ 
opulence  of  the  wearer.  There  is  a  universil; 
passion  for  jewellery  and  ornaments  of  tb0^ 
precious  metals,  stones,  &c.  It  is  said  theit| 
is  scarcely  a  family  so  poor  as  to  be  witb-1 
out  some  valuable  possessions  of  this  sortrj 
Rings  of  silver  and  gold  adorn  the  arms  anil 
the  legs  of  children,  rich  neck-laces,  ear-riogi|i 
and  belts,  are  sometimes  seen  in  such  profu*' 
sion  as  quite  to  embarrass  the  wearer.  Fe-^ 
male  children,  up  t#  the  age  of  twelve  of 
thirteen,  wear  a  gold  or  silver  string  with  t 
heart  in  the  centre,  performing  the  part  often 
assigned  to  the  fig-Jeaf  in  exhibitions  of  statoeE, 
To  the  necks  of  children  a  tablet  called  a 
bai  soma,  is  generally  suspended,  bearing  an 
inscription  as  a  chaim  against  mischief ;  and 
men  have  a  metallic  ball  attached  to  a  beltv 
to  which  they  attribute  the  virtue  of  render- 
ing them  invulnerable.  A  neck-lace  consist- 
ing of  seven  lumps  of  gold  or  silver  is  woi* 
by  girls  as  a  protecting  influence,  the  paonogi 
is  one  of  the  garments  worn  by  the  Siamese^ 
called  by  the  Portuguese  panks,  the  Siamese 
have  no  family  names  or  titles.  Few  therefoie 
can  trace  back  their  descent  above  two  genen* 
tions.  In  their  disposal  of  the  dead  body 
of  a  Khroopacha  Acliariya,  or  spiritual 
guide  of  supeiior  sanictity,  the  rewards  await* 
ing  those  who  perform  the  funeral  rites  am 
innumerable.  In  a  Siamese  funeral,  the  bier, 
with  a  layer  of  wet  earth  laid  upon  it,  apoo 
which  U  placed  a  heap  of  a  dried  fuel,  coo- 
stitutes  the  funeral  pile.  This  circumstance 
distinguished  the  funeral  from  a  more  ordi- 
nary one ;  for  on  common  occasions  the  bodies 
are  simply  burned  upon  a  low  earthen  teriaee. 
In   one  case,   the  pile    being  prepared,  the 
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IkhIj  is  replaced  in  the  coffin,  aud  carried 
three  successive  times  round  it,  borne  by  the 
sous  and  son-io-Iaws  of  the  deceased,  aud  fol- 
Jowed  bj  the  favourite  daughter,  uttering 
load  iamentations.  It  was  then  deposited  upon 
the  piJe.  A  number  of  wax  tapers  and  little 
inceose  rods  wei*e  now  distributed  to  the  by- 
standers. A  priest,  eja(^uiating  a  prayer,  set  the 
£rst  fire  to  tiie  pile,  niul  was  followed  by  the 
rest,  and  among  others,  by  the  European  by- 
standei'S  for  the  spectators  had  been  offered 
tapers,  and  particularly  requested  to  join  in  tliii 
ceremony.  As  soon  as  the  fir^t  flame  had  as- 
cended, the  daughter  began  to  distribute  small 
pieces  of  money  to  some  beggars  who  were 
present,  and  who  consisted  chiefly  of  elderly 
womeD,  dressed  in  white,  who  reside  in  the 
temple,  and  who  perform  menial  services  for 
tiie  priests.  The  male  relations  of  the  deceased 
ftt  the  same  tnne  tied  the  clothes  iu  a 
bundle,  and  standing  on  each  side  of  the  pile, 
t08k»ed  them  over  it  six  successive  times, 
liking  great  care  not  to  allow  them  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  This  ended  the  ceremony — the 
lelations,  however,  continuing  by  the  pile 
until  the  body  was  consumed.  The  Siamese 
practice  polygamy.  Man-iage  is  only  allowed 
hejood  the  seventh  degree  of  blood  afliinity, 
but  a  widow  may  many  her  deceased  hus- 
band's brother,  and  a  widower  his  deceased 
wife's  sister.  Sovereigns  may  marry  a  sister 
or  a  danghter  to  preserve  the  royal  race.  A 
wife  miiy  be  pawned  for  a  debt. 

On  the  ensjt  the  dominions  ofSinm  touch 
the  frontier  line  of  the  Tennsserim  pro- 
vinces. As  the  crow  flies,  the  British  bound- 
tiy  of  Tenasserim  and  the  Siamese  capital  are 
not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  apart. 

The  city  of  Bank^k  lies  in  lat.  13*  58'  N., 
ud  long.  lOO"  34'  £.  It  is  about  twenty 
miles  dii^tant  from  the  sea,  up  the  Menam 
river,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  up  to 
two  hundred  and  flfty  tons,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  river  is  the  highway  for  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  countiy, 
though  several  ancient  canals  have  connected 
riveri^  in  the  interior  and  made  passages  to 
the  coast  The  city  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions. One  section  includes  the  palace,  its  gar- 
dens, grounds  and  enclosure,  which  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  water  from  a  canal  and  forms 
an  artiflcial,  not  a  natural,  island.  The 
secondportionof  the  city  embraces  the  abode 
of  the  settled  part  of  the  population.  The 
houses  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
are  bnilt  pretty  much  in  the  same  style  and 
vith  the  same  materials,  as  they  are  in  Bur- 
iDftb.  All  the  well  to  do  people  live  in 
wooden  houses,  while  the  poorer  class  oc- 
^py  hats  composed  of  bamboos  and  palm 
l«ave«.    The  third  section  of  the  city  com- 
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prises  those  who  live  on  rafts  or  other  float- 
ing structures.  Many  of  the  people  have 
their  permanent  homes  on  these  rafts.  They 
open  shops  and  sell  bazaar  articles  on  them. 
These  floating  houses  arc  moored  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  aud  they  present  a 
most  picturesque  appearance,  as  you  ascend 
the  river  from  sea.  Many  of  the  noblemen, 
aud  connections  of  the  court,  occupy  brick- 
houses,  and  of  the  countless  number  of 
sliriues  and  temples  and  pagodas,  which  are 
seen  scattered  about  in  every  direction,  all 
are  built  with  the  most  durable  materials 
and  in  the  most  costly  manuer.  liankok  is 
supposed  to  have  a  population  of  about  two 
hundred  thousand  people,  of  whom  three- 
fli'ths  are  Chinese,  aud  the  remainder  are 
Siamese,  Peguans,  Laos,  Cambojans,  Tavoy- 
ans.  Cochin -Chinese,  Malays,  Moors,  Hindoos, 
and  Christians  the  descendants  of  Portuguese 
born  in  the  country.  All  the  thrift,  enterprise 
and  inland  trade  is  with  the  Chinese.  Large 
uumbers  of  these  industrious  people  immi- 
grate every  year  from  the  provinces  from  the 
sea  coast  of  China,  and  particularly  from 
CoMton,  The  Siamese  population  are  lazy, 
apathetic,  aud  filthy,  destitute  of  all  ambition, 
or  national  aspirations.  Europeans  and  Ame- 
ricans are  being  attracted  to  Siam,  as  either 
temporaiy  or  permanent  settlers,  and  they 
receive  every  encouragement  from  the  king's 
goveimmeut.  There  were  in  1863  in  Ban- 
kok,  one  hundred  and  twelve  European  resi- 
dents and  about  thirty-eight  Americans,  many 
of  the  two  classes  having  their  families  with 
them. 

The  first  and  second  kings  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  between  them,  though 
in  point  of  etiquette  and  in  reality,  the  first 
king  is  supreme.  The  executive  branches 
are.  conducted  by  different  ministers,  who 
have  two  audiences  each  day  with  the  first 
king  to  receive  instructions.  The  Prahklang 
is  the  chief  minister.  The  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  amount  to  about  four  millions  ster- 
ling, and  are  derived  principally  from  the  land, 
a  conscription  tax  for  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service,  a  poll  tax  on  the  Chinese,  customs 
duties,  opium  tax,  gambling  licenses  and  pro- 
fits on  the  tirade  conducted  in  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  king.  In  1863  the  ruling  Siamese 
majesty  was  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  exist- 
ing dynasty.  He  is  officially  styled  Prabat 
Somdet  Pra  Parameudr  Maha  Mongh  Kuk. 
He  is  the  second  eldest  son  of  Pra  Pootti  Lot 
La,  the  thirty-sixth  king  from  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  in  that  countiy.  The  second 
king  has  the  title  of  Prabat  Somdet  Pra  Pin 
Klow,  brother  of  the  first  king.  There  have 
been  four  dynasties,  of  kings.  The  first 
dynasty  had  a  succession  of  twenty-one  kings, 
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,  extended  over  m  period 
roin  year  a.d.  1331  to 
insty  httd  tliree  sovei-eigiis. 
'-eij^lit  yeai-8.  Tlie  tliird 
le  Siumtnje  nobles  [mlting 
iuc  yeAvs  old,  and  settiiig 
:cr  HS  kiijg,  who  bu^HU  to 
';  and  occupied  llie  llu-one 
I.  Ttiie  dynasty  liud  nine 
I  power  one  liuudred  unil 
ivlien  Die  Bui-mem.'  BKclced 

and  cari'itiil  nwuy  many 
ief  of  tlie  Slnmiiso  army 
:o  uader  him,  al  Touta 
low  tbe  eiro  of  a  palace, 
lie   present  dyiiusty  was  a 

gi'eatcelebi'ity,  who  took 
42  and  reigned  for  twenty- 
king  ruling  iu  186S  bad 
e  children.  Of  tbislar^ 
n,  eleven  bnd  died  up  to 
;ven  well!  by  one  mother, 
i   had    Ave  childLen    eacli, 

had  four,  two  of  tlietn 
tlieni  two  each,  and  all  lli 

uumber  uf  royul  moihei 
,  one  each.  Besides  these 
1,  tlie  Iting  had  thirty-four 
Jition  to  this  establishment 
'fivedau^htcra  of  noblemen, 
iIb  of  honor.  Each  laily 
xim  tlie  royal  treasui'y  of 
td  to  two-hundred  ticals  a 
,y  the  second  king,  sayH 
dar,  for  a.  d.  1863,    has 

and  6ve  Siamese   wives. 

of  his  children  is  tK),  of 
a  now  living.  His  eldest 
ngust  or  September  1838, 
^Dominat^d  Prince  Qeoi-ge. 
him  in  his  infancy  was 
I.  His  present  official  name 
iwarawich  ei  chan.  At 
icinity  in  1863  there  were 
onaries  and  families  locat- 
on  planted  iu  that  city  was 
ct  of  christians  in  the  year 
laintaioed  a  very  feebleex- 
tgrian  Mission  is  strong 
an  Catholic  Mission  with 
ill  to  have  commeaced  in 

Apostolic  of  Slam,  the 
allegotx.  Bishop  of  Mallos 
luly  (1862.)  The  Govem- 

America,  Great  Britain, 
'aosea  tic  Republic,  Sweden 
Netherlands,  and  Prussia 
I  by  an  sccredil«d  Consal, 
■t  ofBankok.  Connected 
establishroenta  are  various 
iretors,  secretaries,  assisl- 
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ants,  clerks,  constables  and  medical  oflircn 
iu  charge.  With  all  of  these  European  Go- 
vernments the  kings  of  Slam  have  entered 
into  treaty  reliitions.  The  Portuguese  Con- 
sulate lukes  the  lead,  in  point  of  priorily  of 
time,  having  lieen  eslabliahed  in  1820.  Tha 
others  daU]  from  the  year  1856.  There  is  a 
Ilarl'our  Master  and  Master  Attendant's  de- 
partment-, hebides  an  Inspector  of  imports 
and  exports  and  the  Bankok  Police,  all 
under  the  executive  charge  of  Europeans  or 
Americans. 

Tbe  heavy  bulk  of  tbe  trade  with  SiMm 
seems  to  pass  round  from  Batavia  and  Sings- 
pore.  Hongkong  and  other  ports  in  China 
contribute  toward  it.  The  value  of  tlie  export 
traile  for  the  year  1861  was  fifty-six  lakhis 
and  a  half  of  tirals. 

The  principal  arliclos  of  export  from  Ban- 
kok are  rice,  sapaii  wood,  sugar,  pepper, 
hides  nud  homs,  cardamumx,  teel  seed,  tin, 
stiuk-lac,  silk  and  paddy,  teak  timber,  ebony, 
rose-wood  aud  mangrove  bark  used  in  tanning, 
gum  benjamin  or  fiankincense  and  gamlxige. 
All  the  spices  of  tbe  southern  peuiniiulaaiii] 
the  islands  seem  to  grow  in  that  country. 
The  gruwLli  of  sugar  is  a  new  branch  of  ia- 
dnstiy  introduced  into  Siam  about  a  cenluiy 
ago  by  the  Chinese.        • 

On  the  euBtern  side  of  tlie  peninsula  there 
isariver,  calletl  the  "  Xuraphon,"  at  thelslh- 
mua  of  Krau.  From  this  river  across  ihw 
gulf,  to  the  mouth  of  the  "Menam,  cliowplijra," 
the  distance  cannot  be  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy  miles. 

The  Siamese  mountains  run  norlh  to  soulh 
along  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  and  at- 
tain elevations  from  3,000  to  5,000  feeL  Tho 
mountains  in  Ye  province,  run  in  three  parallel 
ridges,  fjom  3,000  lo  4,.500  feet  high,  grudu- 
ally  diminishiug  towards  the  coast  lo  about 
500  feet.  The  Buffalo  mouutaius,  about  TOO 
miles  from  Moulraein,  1,543  feet.  Coal  of 
excellent  quality  has  been  discovered.  Iron, 
tin,  and  gold  are  fi-equently  met  with.  The 
Afaomo  who  once  ruled  Assam,  were  of 
the  Siamese  race.  The  alphabets  of  the  Thay 
or  Siamese  of  the  Burmese  and  of  the  Mon  of 
PegH  are  of  Indian  origin. — Latham't  Del- 
Sthn.  ;  Colbum'g  New  Monlhly  Blag. ;  Tra- 
oeli  in  Siam  and  Caaibodia,  by  D.  C,  King, 
E*q  ;  Jour,  of  the  Royal  Geo.  Soc,  No.  30, 
y.  177;  Bowring't  Siam,  Fol,  i,  pp.  27, 
83-85,  106,  118-19;  Earl't  Arckipelaffo,  p. 
168  ;  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
So.  4,  December  1847,  pp.  330  to  368; 
Crawfurd't  Embast}/,  pp.  12B,  313,  315, 
328,  39i  i  Aitchiion's  Treatise,  p,  315  ;  Ban- 
goon  Times,  1863.  See  Buddha,  ludit, 
Jakuo,  Kambogia,  Karen,  Kariaog,  Kedah 
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or  Qoedah,  Laoft,  Lawa,  Malays,   Modsood, 
Pac^oJii,  Wijao,  Yniliia  or  Jutbia, 
SIAMANG,— ?  SeeSimiadw. 

SIAMA^'GA  SYNDACTYLA,  see  Si- 
iDiatlae. 

SIAMULIUM,  the^Peepsa,"  a  species 
of  Siamulium  a  troublesome,  dipterous  insect 
swariDS  on  tfae  bauks  of  the  streams  unitiirg 
with  the  little  Bun y^eet  river  in  Sikkim.  It 
is  rery  small  and  black,  floating  like  a  speck 
before  the  eye  ;  its  bite,  leaves  a  suot  of  ex- 
tnvasated  blood  under  the  cuticle,  very  irri- 
tating if  not  opened. — Hooker* s  Him,  Jour,,, 
VoL'^p.  157.     See  Peepsa. 

SIAO.  On  the  N.  E.  of  Celebes,  is  an 
island  larger  than  Tagolanda,  nnd  is  rendered 
very  conspicuous  by  a  high  conical  volcanic 
peak,  in  laL  2'  43'  N.,  long.  125-  35^'  E. 

SIAPOSH,  a  mountain  tribe  in  Central 
Asia.    See  Kaffir,  Siah  Posh. 

SIARD,  Hind.  Euphorbia  antiquorum, 
hiun. 

SIARU,  Hind.     Miseiessya  hypoleuca. 

SIBAKU,  see  Kyan. 

SIBBAR  also  Bol  siah,  Pers.     Aloes. 

SIBAYDU,  Tel.     White  lead. 

SIBBEL,  Ar.  (lit.,  gratis)  water  offered  at 
inj  time  gratis  to  any  person,  dispensed  in 
the  name  of  God. 

SIBERIA,  a  great  region  on  the  north  of 
Asia ;  the  vast  steppes  of  the  Gobi,  its  sandy 
tieserts,  and  liigh  mountain  chains,  give  a 
picaliar  character  to  this  region .  The  tra- 
veller, who  attempts  to  force  his  way  into 
the  lands  on  the  South  of  Siberia  will 
find  that  his  rifle  will  be  required  for 
more  purposes  than  obtaining  a  dinner.  His 
coQiage  and  determination  will  be  tested  by 
neu  who  seldom  show  fear,  and  are  ever 
on  the  alerL  It  is  only  with  a  steady  hand, 
>  qaick  eye,  and  skill  with  his  weapon, 
that  he  can  remain  safe  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Plunder  is  the  common  trade  ;  and 
vhat  is  still  worse,  the  traveller,  if  not  mur- 
dered, is  carrifKl  olf  into  certain  slavery. 
Mr.  Atkinson  commenced  his  *  wanderings  in 
floathem  Stl>eria  beyond  the  river  Narym, 
iod  crossed  the  Kourt  Chouro  mountains, 
towards  what  has  been  called  the  Great 
Altai.  Bat  this  chain  can  only  be  found  on 
maps — in  nature  it  does  not  exist.  Numerous 
flff-fihoots  from  the  Altai  run  down  to  the 
desert  of  Oalan-Koam,  in  which  direction  he 
turned  his  steps  ;  riding  over  many  a  rugged 
ridfre  and  crossing  numbers  of  picturesque 
^ileys,  treading  his  way  eastward  towards 
Onbsa  Noor.  There  are  many  peaks  in  the 
Taagnou  chain,  rising  far  above  the  line  of 
eternal  snow,  some  more  than  11,000  feet  in 
height.  His  route  was  eastward,  crossing  the 
beilsof  seTeral  streams  which  run  from  the 


Tangnou  mountains  into  the  Ou>)sa.  There  are 
to  l)e  seen  herds  of  antelopes  and  flocks  of  bus* 
tards,  animals  characteristic  of  a  steppe  ;  with 
packs  of  ferocious  wolves  inconveniently  uume* 
rous.  A  heavy  sandy  steppe — part  of  the 
Sarkha  desert,  extends  into  the  Gobi, — ^and 
vegetation  was  so  very  scant,  that  even  the 
steppe  grass  had  disappeared.  The  saLsola  was 
growing  in  a  broad  belt  around  the  small  salt- 
lakes,  its  colour  vaiying  from  orange  to  the 
deepest  crimson.  These  lakes  have  a  most 
lingular  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance. 
The  sparkling  of  the  crystallized  salt,  which 
often  reflected  the  deep  crimson  around,  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  diamonds  and  rubies 
set  in  a  gorgeous  frame-work.  From  the 
summit  is  a  very  extensive  view  over  Sarkha 
desert,  and  there  is  no  Great  Altai  but  a  low 
chain  of  hills  only  extends  to  the  south,  till 
lost  in  the  Gobi  desert.  Of  the  vast  network 
of  mountains,  which  separates  the  enormous 
extent  of  level  territory  known  as  Siberia  to 
the  north,  from  the  great  Mongolian  desert  of 
Gobi  t(x  the  south  east,  a  comparatively  small 
though  lofty  chain  alone  retains  the  name  of 
Altai  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  map  ;  and  this  is  con- 
tinued eastward  into  the  much  longer  chain  of 
the  Tangnou  mountains, extending  from  about 
the  90Lh  to  the  100th  meridians  of  east  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich  :  successively  diminish- 
ing ranges  occurring  northward,  till  lost  in 
the  Siberian  level  of  marsh  and  lov^land  forest. 
The  true  Altai,  from  its  position,  accessibility, 
and  vast  mineral  treasures,  and  the  import- 
ant Russian  mining  establishments  there  in 
full  operation,  has  perhaps  attained  undue 
celebrity  as  the  grand  mountain  system  of  the 
region  ;  and  the  entire  group  of  mountain 
chains,  which  as  a  group  would  appear  to  be 
tolerably  isolated,  is  currently  recognized  as 
*'tlie  Altai"  in  popular  estimation.  There 
are  no  elevations  comparable  to  the  higher 
summits  of  the  Himalaya  ;  but  the  difference 
of  latitude  compensates,  as  regards  seve- 
rity of  climate  in  the  higher  ranges.  The 
best  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mountain 
masses  that  run  through  Asia,  separating 
Siberia  and  Mongolia,  is  by  a  comparison 
with  the  Alps,  which  can  be  crossed  in  four 
or  five  days  :  the  wanderer  among  the  Asiatic 
Alps  has  lost  no  time  if  he  contrive  to  cross 
them  in  thirty-five.  Baron  Humboldt,  was  in- 
foimed  byTartar  merchants  who  cross  the  steppe 
with  the  caravans,  that  a  volcano  exists  on  an 
island  id  the  Ala-kool.  But  the  one  nearest 
to  this  place  is  in  the  Gobi  desert,  and  Peshan 
in  the  Syan-shau.  In  all  his  wanderings  in 
the  Karatou,  Alatou,  and  Actou,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son did  not  discover  one  crater.  Beyond 
the  Syau-shan  mountains  in  Mongolia  and 
its  continuations    westward    under    varioua 
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names,  is  the  vnst  depression  of  Yarkand.  Mr. 
Atkinson's  travels  tended  from  Koklian  on  tlie 
wbstto  the  eastern  end  of  the  Baikal,  and  as  far 
south  as  the  Chinese  town  of  Tchin-si ;  inclnd- 
ing  that  immense  chain  Syanshan,  never  before 
seen  by  any  European  ;as  well  as  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  the  Gobi,  over  whi(;li 
Chenghiz  Khan  marrhed  his  wild  hordes  to- 
ward the  west — scenes  on  which  no  pencil 
had  previously  been  employed — comprising  a 
distance  traversed  of  about  32,000  versts  in 
carriages,  7,100  in  boats,  and  20,300  on  horse- 
back—in all  59,400  versts'  (about  39,500 
miles),  in  the  course  of  seven  years.  The 
fauna  of  Siberia  and  even  of  the  Altai  ap- 
pertains to  the  same  immediate  zoological 
province  as  that  of  Europe,  with  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Caucasus,  and  to  the  same  general  re- 
gion must  likewise  be  referred  that  of  all 
Middle  and  Western  Asia,  with  Africa  north- 
ward of  the  Atlas  :  again  in  North  Ameriita, 
the  diiferences  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  resemblance  ;  and  the 
whole  may  be  comprehended  as  the  great 
northern  or  boreal  fauna  (or  zoological  region), 
with  subordinate  provinces,  such  as  the  Arctic, 
the  American,  the  Central  Asian,  and  the 
Sibirico-European  (the  last  comprising  West- 
ern Asia  and  Northern  Africa)  ;  while  China, 
the  mountains  of  Indo-China,  and  the.south- 
ern  face  of  the  Himalaya^  having  again  so 
many  peculiarities  in  common,  that  an  Indo- 
Chinese  province  might  be  likewise  recog- 
nised. The  same  types  of  form,  characteristic 
of  the  region,  even  prevail  in  the  north-west 
of  India,  where,  as  along  as  the  sub-Himalayas, 
they  become  intermingled,  gradually  more  and 
more  to  the  east  and  south-east,  with  distinct 
types,  which  are  mostlycharacteristic  of  South 
Eastern  Asia  and  its  archipelago,  within  the 
immediate  influence  of  the   monsoons. 

The  Saiga  ( Saiga  tatarica^,  is  a  very  remark- 
able antelope  described  by  Pallas,  whose  great 
home  is  on  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  especially  about 
the  Aral,  Lieutenant  Woods'  "  herds  of  ante- 
lopes," observed  by  him  on  the  plain  west  of 
Kunduz,  must  have  been  of  this  species;  for  it  is 
not  probable  that  the*  Ahu'  (Gazellasubguttu- 
rosa)  inhabits  northward  to  the  Hindu  Koosh  ; 
and  lower  down  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  the 
Saiga  is  known  to  abound,  especially  about 
Lake  Aral,  into  which  that  river  flows.    Once 
Mr.  Atkinson  mentions  **  a  herd  of  small  ante- 
lopes," when  hunting  with  the  Golden  Eagle 
in  Tchungaria  ;  and  these  were  not  improb- 
ably the  *  Dzeren*  (Procapra  gutturosa,)  also 
described  by  Pallas,— whose  great  home  is  in 
the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  which  is  the  *  Yellow 
Goat'  of  the  Ortous  of  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet, 
and  perhaps  identical  with  the  Tibetan  *Goa' 
(Pr.  picticaudata  of  Hodgson),— at  least  Dr.  I 
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J.  E.  Gray,  of  the  British  museum,  suspects 
them  to  be  one  and  the  same  animal,  the  former 
in  its  summer  coat,  the  latter  in  winter  vesture. 
Tlie  doul>le-humped  camel  belongs  properly 
to  high  Central  Asia,  south  of  the  Gobi  desert; 
and  would  even  appear  still  to  exist  there  iu 
a  state  of  nature.  Its  western  boundary, 
where  bred,  seems  to  be  among  tlie  Kuzak 
(or  Cossacks),  north  of  Bokhara.  Lieut. 
Wood,  of  Sir  A.  Burnes'  party,  who  explored 
the  Oxus  to  its  source  iu  the  Sir-i-Kol  lake 
iu  Pamir,  "had  always  supposed  it  to  be  a 
native  of  Uzbeg  Tartary  ;  but  we  here"  he 
remarks,  in  Wakhan,  **  learned  that  it  is  bred 
only  among  the  Kirghiz  of  Pamir  and  Kokaii."* 
Burnes  remarks  that — "  The  Bactriau  camel, 
which  has  two  humps,  abounds  in  Turkistaa; 
they  are  bred  by  the  Kuzzak  of  the  deseit 
north  of  Bokhara."  In  its  proper  and  more 
elevated  habitat,  this  animal  is  employed  toge- 
ther with  the  yak,  as  observed  in  an  easterly 
direction  by  M.M.  Hue  and  Gabet.  Iu  9 
westerly,  Lieutenant  Wood,  ascending  the 
valley  of  the  Oxus,  first  encountered  yaks 
when  passing  from  Badakshan  into  Waklmn : 
they  were  grazing  amid  the  snow  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  rugged  pa^s  of  Ish  Khasm 
( 1 0,900  feet).  Soon  aiterwards  he  <'ame  upou 
a  Kirghiz  encampment  or  horde  which  consist- 
ed of  100  families,  and  possessed  about  2,000 
yaks,  4,000  sheep,  and  100  camels — not  the 
ugly-looking  camel  of  Arabia,  but  that  species 
known  as  the  Bactrian,  and  which,  to  all  tli^ 
useful  qualities  of  the  former,  adds  a  majestic 
port  which  no  animal  but  tlie  horse  can  sur- 
pass. This  was  the  first  year  of  their  abode 
iu  Wakhan,  aud  the  only  iustauce  of  the  Kir- 
ghiz having  made  this  district  their  winter 
quarters/*  He  subsequently  remarks,  that '* the 
Kirghiz  cauieP  (undoubtedly  meaning  the 
two-humped)  is  the  beast  of  burthen  in  Shag- 
nan,  much  lower  down  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
But  other  authors  (Colonel  James  Abbott 
for  instance)  distinguish  the  one-humped 
camel  of  Turkistan  as  *'  the*Kirghiz  camel," 
from  the  two-humped,  which  they  designate 
as  ''  the  Kuzak  camel  ;'  and  it  is  clear  timt 
the  Kuzak  of  some  writers  are  the  Kirghiz 
of  others.  According  to  Lieu tenaut  Wood-* 
**  The  Kuzak  ranj^e,  the  low-lyiug  plains 
between  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  aud  China. 
The  Kirghiz  domain  is  the  table-laud  of  Pamir, 
which,  buttresse<l  by  Tibet,  slopes  northward 
upon  Kokan,  having  the  Chinese  territories 
to  the  east,  and  the  rugged  country  which 
feeds  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Siit  to  tlie  west. 
Their  language  does  not  differ,  or  only  in  a 
trifling  degree,  from  that  spoken  in  Kun- 
duz.'' The  Kirghiz  of  the  table-laud  of 
Pamir  employ,  the  two-humped  camel, 
which  we  follow  into    Kokan,    where    the 
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m  residence  of  the  '*  Great  Kirghiz  narseiy  of  the  camel  as  of  the  horse  ;  but  the 
mle'^is  auderstood  to  be  on  the  vast  steppes  i  country  ofOinan,  iu  nil  nges,  h  celebrated  in  the 
irdrriug  the  Jaxarte.s.  Tlie  **  Kirghiz  i  Hougs  of  the  Arabs  as  producing  the  fleetest  ; 
Mi<lie  horde*'  ranges  to  the  north-east,  across  '  their  legs  are  more  slender  and  straight, 
keAifttoucbain,  on  what  is  called  the ''Kir>  their  eyes  more  prominent  and  sparkling; 
Uz-Kuzab  steppe,?  right  on  to  the  river  and  their  vvliole  appearance  denotes  them  to 
itisch,  and    the  eastern  portion  of    which  ,  be  of  higher  lineag<'  than  the  ordinary  breed 


Ipppe  was  traversed  by  Mr.  Atkinson  into 
IbhuDgaria  or  Chinese  Tartary,  east  of  the 
mt  lake  Tengiz  or  Balkash  Nor,  where 
pKls abounded  with  his  ''Kirghiz,''  but  of 
^t  particular  kind  does  not  appear. 
h  Bokhara,  according  to  Professor  Evers- 


of  the  animal."  The  ordinary  breed  of  the 
true  dromedary  we  take  to  be  here  meant,  as 
opposed  to  tJio  baggage  camel  of  Arabia. 

The  one-humped  cumel of  Turkistan,  in  com- 
mon with  other  single-humped  camels,  authors 
miscall  "  the  dromedary."  According  to  Capt. 


nui,  there  are  as  many  as   three  species  of   (Col.)  James  Abbot^  the  dromedary  of  Khiva  is 


toel  (as  he  terms  them,  and  we  much  in- 
jte  to  sospect  correctly),  ail  of  which  inter- 
M  and  produce  fertile  offspring.  The 
lodants  of  hybrid  camels,  however,  are 
by  various  authorities  to  degenerate  i-a- 
Ij.  We  allude  to  the  particular  hybrid  whch 


a  very  noble  cieature.  Its  strength  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Indisin  dromedary,  and  their 
appearance  of  power  is  incrreased  by  huge  tufts 
of  curled  hair,  which  grow  ui>on  the  muscles 
of  the  legH,  and  cover  the  neck.     The  inter- 


mediate breed  between  this  and  the  two- 
wnasthe  Armenian  or  Caramaninn  camel,  humped  cnmel  is  more  powerful  than  either, 
is  raised  from  a  male  two-humped  cnmel  i  and  has  generally,  two  humps  though  the 
afemalc  one-humped  camel  of  the  Turk  is  tan  contrary  is  mostly  asserted.  The  dromedary 
.ia.)  Air,isthetwohumpedCamelusbaC' I  will  carry  a  burthen  of  GOOIbs.  at  the  rate  of 


808,  with  long  woolly  hair;  (A)  Nair,  is  the 
lumped  Camel  us  dromedarius,  or  common 

icamel :  and  (c.)  Luk,is  the  name  given 
nmel  with  one    hump,  larger   than  the 

and  having  quite  crisp,  short,  dark- 
rn  wool."  The  last  should  be  the 
iry  one-humped  camel  of  Turkistan  ; 
true  Anb  camel,  though  considerably  less 


30  miles  a  day,  for  almost  any  distance  ;  pro- 
vided that  it  be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of 
the  oil-cuke,  upon  which  alone  it  is  fed  while 
on  the  journey  ;  grain  being  consiidered  too 
expensive.  It  walks,  under  a  burthen,  about 
2^  miles  an  hour.  The  camel  of  the  Kuzak 
is  the   real,  or  double-humped  camel.     It  is. 


however,  of  far  more  deliraie  make  than  that 
and  more  robust.  According  to  Colonel  of  Anibia,  and  it  is  preferred  for  the  saddle 
ttjitis  a  stronger  animal  than  the  other;  to  the  dromedary.  It  is  the  smallest  of 
kile Captain  T.  liuttou  designates  it  as  '*an  Asiatic  <an)els  :  long  in  the  back,  very  fine- 
kletic  dwarf,  beside  the  Arab  camel."  limbed,  and  covered  with  hair  up\\'ardsa  foot 

iThereis  confusion  in  the  writings  of  sun-  i  in  length.  \i  is  a  gentle  and  docile  creature, 
tj  authors  respettting  the  camel  and  the  |  better  fitted  for  draught  than  the  drome- 
wmedary.  Thus  Burkhardt  notices  the  dary,  owing  to  its  greater  length  of  its  back  ; 
|n>-bQiDped  species  by  the  latter  name  while  but  as  a  beast  of  burden  it  is  inferior  in 
^neroBswritei-s  (and  the  Freuch  especially)  I  strength  to  the  dromedary  of  Khiva  and 
pterin  the  one-humped  Arab  species,  which  :  Bokhara,    which    is    the     finest     anywhere 


lis  Darned  by  Liuoicus  C  dromedarius. 
Ulfts  observed  no  dromedaries  among 
ke  camels  which  be  saw  with  the  north- 
h  Kirghiz.  The  name  *  Dromedary,'  how- 
i«r,  (from  the  Greek,)  properly  signifies 
jleei  camel,  of  racer  proportions,  the  Ashari 
^Mahairi  or  Barbary,  and  Sindani  of  Upper 
1^  which  is  A  highly  cultivated  race 
f  the  Arab  camel,  conspicuously  different 
t^oni  the  heavy  baggage  animal  of  the  same 
l^cies.  In  Arabia,  and  in  all  Northern  Africa, 
Bosiderable  attention  is  bestowed  in  regu- 
Miog  the  propagation  of  the  best  breeds  of 
Kb^Ib,  bat  especially  of  the  lighter  kinds,  or 
k^niedaries  (properly  so  called).  The  small- 
teofthe  head  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
*  well-bred  one.  "  Those  of  Oman,"  remarks 
■*«t  Wellsted,  "enjoy  a  deserved  celebrity 
fettfeogthand  fleetness.  Nejd  is  equally  the 
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seen."  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
different  breeds  or  races  of  the  two-humped 
camel,  which  require  elucidation.  The  one- 
humped  camel  of  Turkistan  is  capable  of 
enduring  the  severe  winter  of  the  Khiva 
steppe,  as  described  in  Colonel  James  Abbott's 
narrative  of  his  winter  journey  over  that 
desolate  region,  from  Ilirat  via  Khiva  to  the 
Cas))ian.  Near  the  Aral  lie  met  with  a 
double-humped  camel,  which  he  then  re- 
garded as  a  curiosity. 

Iu  the  valley  of  the  Ob,  the  Tetery  or 
Black-cock  may  be  shot  in  August;  Kept- 
(diicks  or  the  Tree-patridge  in  September. 
When  the  first  snow  has  fallen  black-cock 
shooting  is  conducted  in  this  way.  A  com- 
mon sledge,  sometimes  with  one  horse,  at 
others  with  two,  is  prepared  and  nearly 
filled  with  straw;  upon  this  the  sportsman 
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sits  down,  and  the  man  drives  into  the  for- 
est, kecpin<r  a  gooil  look  out.  When  he 
sees  the  birds  he  drives  along  lill  within  rifle 
di .stance,  and  then  stops.  Tlie  sportsman 
must  shoot  the  lowest  bird  ;  when  this  one 
drops,  the  others  look  down  on  their  fallen 
mate  and  remain  quite  still  in  the  trees.     Mr. 

Atkinson  more  than  once  shot  three  out  of  the  |  hitrher  ranges  of  Aifghanistan  and  Pei-sii 
branches  of  the  same  tree,  bei'ore   the  brood    its  noble  congener  the  liimalayan  ibex, 
have  taken  flight.     When  the  bird:^  are  going    Caucasian  ibex  has  the  hair  short  aud  dai 


quents  the  mountains  of  Beloochistan,  and  i 
is  likewise  a  native  of  Uie  Murree  and  otiM 
ranges  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Sinl 
The  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Ai 
bin,  are  also  countries  which  it  iuhabite. 
does  not  appear  ho  travel  auj  great  dist 
eiistward,    and   is    probably  re-placed  on 


the  man  gathers  up  the  game,  throws  it  into 
the  sledge  and  drives  on  again.  In  those 
woods  it  is  not  difficult  to  shoot  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  brace  of  black-cock  in  a  day.  This 
can  only  be  done  with  a  pea-rifle,  whi<?h  makes  a 
very  small  report,  and  is  certain  in  its  effect. 
The  valley  of  the  Ob  has  great  attractionfe 
for  the  sportsman  from  al)Out  the  midille  of 
June  to  the  1st  of  August.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  double  snipes  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  the  grass  around  the 
borders  of  the  numerous  lakes  formed  by  the 
re  tiling    flood. 

7\ingus,  is  a  genernl  name  applied  to  a  po- 
pulation common  to  a  vast  area  in  Siberia 
and  China.  Their  physiognomy  connects  it 
with  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia  in  general, 
and  their  language  forms  a  transition  be- 
tween the  monosyllabic  and  agglntinat<e  forms 
of  speech.  The  Tungus,  under  the  name 
Mautshu,  constitute  the  dominant  population 
of  China  itself.  The  tribes  under  Chinese 
rule,  in  Mantshuria,  on  the  watershed  of  the 
Amur  or  Sagalin,  are  termed  Mantshu.  The 
Mautshu  proper  have  a  literature  willi  an 
alphabet  modified  fiom  the  Mongol.  They 
are  agricultural  and  industrial. 

Daurian,  is  a  Tungus  race  dwellinsr  on  the 
Upper  Amur,  all  well  made,  es|>ecially  the 
women.  The  secretaries  of  the  mandarins 
who  are  sent  to  this  part,  are  privileged  by 
a  letter  from  the  khan  to  select  women  or 
young  girls,  as  companions. 

The  Ibex  (Capra  himalayana)  frequents 
many  of  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  western 
chains,  and  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the 
names  "  skeen"  and  "  kail,"  which  they 
apply  iudiscriminateiy  in  the  districts  of 
Aserung,  Spiti,  Kauawar,  the  Northern 
Cashmere  mountains,  Ladakh,  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  and  the  Altai.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
European  ibex  is  a  distinct  species.  There 
appears  to  be  a  variety  in  Ladakh  with 
shoii«r  horns  than  the  Himalayan,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  Siberian  ibex  possess  the  same 
peculiarity.  Leopards,  panthers,  wild-dog  and 
bearded  vulture,  are  the  common  enemies  of 
the  ibex  ;  the  latter  preys  on  the  kids  only. 
The  ibex  is  found  on  certain  ranges  in  La- 
dakh, especially  on  the  chains  northward. 
The  Caucasian  ibex   (Capra  caucasla)  fre- 
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brown,  with  a  black  line  down  the 
The  beard  is  also  black.  Like  the  Eurof 
and  Himalayan  animals,  the  horns  are 
bent  backwards  but  they  differ  in  being 
slender  and  tapering.  In  the  latter,  ni( 
over,  the  horns  are  three- sided,  and  the 
rior  and,  posterior  surfaces  sharp,  and  g( 
ally  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  a 
irregular  tuberosities  on  the  frontal  fts| 
Like  the  other  species,  it  frequents  dao{ 
ous  and  inaccessible  places,  snch  as 
and'barren  mountain  tops. — Z.  (Mr.  E,  Bl} 
in  Indian  Field,  April  10,  1858  ;  JM 
Ravenstein^s  liusHans,  p,  366  ;  Alkii 
Siberia,  Sfc,  with  reference  to  its  Sport 
Natural  History  ;  Oriental  and  fVet 
8'feria  ;  A  Narrative  of  seven  years*  E* 
ration  and.  Advenluresin  Siberia,  Mon^ 
the  Kirgiz  steppes,  Chinese  Tartary, 
part  of  Central  Asia,  by  Thomas  Hk 
Atkinson,  1 8o8  ;  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

SIBERIAN  RHUBARB,  see  Rhubarb. 

SIB  I,  see  Kadjak; 

SIBIA  GLOMERATA. 
Thit-pli)ew,  BuuM.  |  ThHyat-phyew, 

This  tree  is  very  plentiful  in  Prome, 
and  Tonnghoo,  as   well  as  about  Doust 
and  it   is  a  tree   abundant  on  tlie  sea  c( 
from    Amherst   to   Tavoy  aud   Mergui- 
yields   a    compurt  and   close-grained  w« 
seven  or  eight  feet   in  girth,  and  adapted 
fancy  work  and   cabinet-making.    Its  rm 
mum  girth  is  o  cubits,  and  maximum  lei 
30  feet.     When  seasoned,   it  floats  in  wi 
Thayat   Pew,  means  white   wood,  and  ifl 
name    equally  applicable   to    ''  Calophylli 
longifolium,"  "Dillenia  speciosa,"  to  a  8{ 
of  Dalbergia  and  to  other  woods. — Dr, 
Clelland,  Capt,  Dance, 

SIBR,  Ar.  Aloe  indica.  A.  literalis,  Ail 
Aloes. 

SIBUKAS,     Tao.     Caesalpinia    »W 
Linn,,  Roxb,,  fV.  Sf  A, 

SICCA,  HmD.    A  coin,  to  coin,  a 
of    a    rupee   now    uncurrent.     The 
rupee  of  Bengal  remained    at   192  gi 
but  this  coinage  was  discontinued  in 
quence  of  Act  XVII  of  1835,  and  sinee 
date  the  Company *8  afterwards  the  Q( 
rupee  of  180  grains  has  been  the  only  ni[ 
coined  at  any   of  the    goverament  toUaA 
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fiat  the  main  purport  of  Act  VII  of  1833, 
WIS  to  fix  the  weight  of  the  Furruckabud 
rupee  at  180  graiut*.  When  the  government 
of  India  decided  on  1 80  grains  as  the  tola, 
thej  iu  tiie  same  Act  derhired  tlmt  this  toUi 
shooid  be  *'  the  unit  of  a  general  system  of 
weights  in  alt  government  transactions." 

SICHEL,  a  range  of  mountAius,  in    the 
Dekluui.    The  Godavery  river  after  entering 
Uie  granitic  table- land  of  the  Deklian,  flows 
It  the  sonthem  foot  of  the  Sichel  mountains 
I  into  a  sandstone  and  argillaceous   limestone 
coontiy.    This  district  is  similar  to  that  of 
:  BuDdlecund  and  Maiwa  ;    it  also  contains 
:  diuDoiids,  and  lias  been  much  broken  up  by 
erupted  rocks. 
SICHU,  Hind.    Cotoneaster  obtusa. 
8ICKR0NA,  a  river  near  Shekurgunge 
.  m  Chuprah. 
SICULIAN,  see  India,  Khetrf. 
SID,  or  Cid,  a  mahoroedan  ruler  famed  in 
the  history  of  Spain  the  Arabic  Syud. 

SIDA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 
«tler  Malvacesi  :  34  species  of  Sida  are 
kaown  to  occur  in  the  East  Indies  : 


SIDA  CORDIFOLIA. 

stipnlatn,  (Burmese,  Pyen-dan-gna-len.)  They 
are  more  weed.s,  but  the  most  troublesome  in 
T&vo\\— Mason  ;  JSng,  Ct/c,  WiglU's  Icojies; 
Roxburgh^  Foigl,  Hogg,  See  Sidii  stipulata. 

SIDA  ACUTA,  Barnu,    Rh,,  Roxb.  W  Ic. 

S.  lanceolata,  Rttz. 
S.  stauntonia,  D.C. 


S.  scoparia,  Lour^  Rhtedt. 
8.  acuta.  Burm, 


&KQta,  Burm.f  Kureta,  Bengal  and  both  peninsulas 

of  India. 
&«1K  Linn,,  Na^-bula  or  Nag-borjala,  of  Bengal, 

Coromandel. 
Acoidifolia^  Linn,,  Barjala,  Bengal,  both  pemnsulas. 
^cauifoliA, /,«}!»., 

S.1iiimlis,  WiUd,^  Bengal,  both  peninsulas. 
&  nicrophylla,  Cav.j  Bengal. 
t  ittoA,  Linn^  Bengal,  both  peninsulas, 
ariiombifolia,  Roa^^  Lal-barjala,  Bengal. 
^  r]lomboidel^  i2bx6.,  Sbwet-barjala,  Bengal,  both  pen. 
■•  P«riplodf olia  —  ?   Malayana. 
iLtilicfolia— ?China. 

The  species  vaiy  much  in  habit,  and  in  the 
•fracture  of  their  fruit  and  seeds,  but  they 
S^VKmble  each  other  in  abounding  iu  mucil- 
^9  aod  in  some  of  them  having  tough 
figneoQB  fibres,  which  are  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  cordage  in  different  countries. 
De?enil  are  employed  as  demulcent  in  India, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  mallow  and  the 
•«wh-mallow  are  iu  Europe.  S.  rhomboidea 
iod  S.  rfaombifolia  abound  in  very  delicate 
«-like  fibres,  which  may  be  used  for  many 
if  the  same  purposes  as  hemp  and  flax  ;  but 
^0  the  plants  are  grown  for  the  sake  of 
ueir  fibres,  tliey  ought  to  be  sown  thick, 
aoder  which  circumstances,  like  other  plants 
iniilarly  sown,  they  grow  tali  and  slender 
iHthont  branches.  S.  periplocifolia,  a  native 
wtheMahiy  islands,  which  succeeds  well  in 
Mis,  may  be  cultivated  for  the  same  object, 
^^ally  as  whea  cut  near  the  earth  it 
^^ly  shoots  into  long  simple  twigs  which 
*^<Kmd  10  flax-like  fibres.  A  species,  S. 
•S"'?'*'  King-ma  from  Pekin,  is  cultivated 
y^tfl  purpose  in  China  as  a  substitute  for 
■■P  tad  flax.    Sida  hemp,  or  Flax  of  Bur- 

*  is  the  product  of  Sida  acuta  and  •  Sida 
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Rureta,  Beng.,  Hind,  j  Malai  tangai, 

Bariara,  Kharanta,  Hind.  I  Male  tengi, 


Tasi. 
Tku 


Vigha  bodi,  Chitiair.uti  „ 
Muttav  pulaganichetiu  „ 
Sahadevi  chettu,       Tel. 


Barjala, 

Jeru  pana,  Malbal. 

Pata  ?  Sans. 

Arua  manopondu,       Tag. 

An  emollient  and  demulcent  plant  boiled 
with  rice,  said  to  prove  serviceable  in  dy- 
sentery, flowers  small,  yellow.  It  grows  wild 
in  many  parts  of  the  Dekhan  ;  being  a  native 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  but  found  also  in 
the  hilly  districts  Grows  to  the  height  of 
about  three  feet  ;  and  no  doubt,  like  the  S. 
rhomboidea,  a  good  fibre  might  be  procured 
fi'om  it.  The  root  resembles  common  liquorice 
but  is  very  bitter.  The  infusion  of  the  root 
combined  with  ginger  is  given  in  interraittents 
and  in  chronic  diarrhoea.  The  leaves  bruised 
with  oil  are  applied  externally  as  a  poultice  to 
accelerate  suppuration.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
used  an  infusion  of  the  root  with  some  advan- 
tage in  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Aijslie,  but 
could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  its  febrifuge 
action.  It  promotes  pei-spiration,  inci-eases 
the  appetite,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  useful 
substitute  for  more  costly  bitters.  An  elec- 
tuary is  prepared,  in  Bengal,  from  the  ex- 
pret^sed  juice  of  the  Sida  and  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  ex- 
perienced native  practitioners  say  that  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  its  eflicacy.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  root  is  a  very  useful  bitter  tonic 
andasfringent.  Dose,  one  to  two  ounces,  three 
times  daily.  Cai-e  must  be  taken  not  to  < -on- 
found  the  classical  name  of  this  plant  with 
the  Sidliee  of  the  bazaar,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  the  diied  leaves  and  young  capsuleb  of  the 
Indian  hemp,  and  a  powerful  narcotic.  Pata 
is  also  the  name  of  Corchorus  olitorius. — Brs. 
Roxburgh,  Voigt,  Aimlie't  Materia  Medica, 
p.  87  ;  Riddell ;  O'Shangknessy^p,  214  iBeng. 
Tkar.,  p,  304.     See  Pata  root. 

SIDA  CORDIFOLIA,  Linn,,  W.A.,  Roxb. 
S.  rotundifolia,  Cav.  \  S.  herbacea,  Car. 

Barjala,  Beno. 

Bariara,  Hind. 


Kharanta ;  Kharenti,  „ 

Bijband, 

Chuka ;  Hamaz,  „ 


Chiri  ben  da,  Telia  antisa, 
Muttava,  Snyamam,  Tkl, 
Telia  gora  chettu,  „ 

Seeds, 

Hind.  |  Kowar,  Hind. 

Simak,  „ 

A  plant  of  both  peninsulas  of  India,  of 
Bengal  and  the  Panjab.  It  has  middle-sized 
yellow  flowers.  Its  mucilage,  mixed  with  rice 
is  given  in  dysentery  and  fevers,  and  its  seeds 
in  colic,  tenesmus,  and  gonorrhoea,  also  taken 
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SID  A  TILIiEFOLIA. 


SIDDI. 


as    an    aphrodisiac. — Drs,   lioxb.,    Voigt,  J. 
L.  Stewnrt. 

SIDA    INDICA,    Linn.,  Roxb,     Syn   of 
AbuMlon  ifiiHcum,  G.  Don. 

SIDA  PERIPLOCIFOLTA,  a  native  of,  are  still  in  the  Indian  House  ;  the  fibres  i 
the  Malay  islands,  flowering  niuJ  ripeniii<(  its  |  from  four  to  five  feet  in  leogth,  and  dispt 
seed, a  great  pai-t  of  tlie  year.  Its  bark  abounds  '  a  ^\\k^  soft  and  silky  fibre,  as  well  adapted  I 


into  England  at  an  estimated  price  of  £8  \ 
ton,  which  is  about  oue-tifth  of  the  pri(« 
hemp  of  the  best  quality.  Some  of  Dr.R« 
burgh'sorigiuat  specimens,  marked  Jolj,  18( 


in  serviceable  flaxen  fibres,  and  as  it  shoot* 
quickly  into  long,  simple  twigs,  particularly 
if  cut  nenr  the  earth,  it  answers  well  for 
procuring  the  fibre  of  good  leiii^th  for  most 
purposes." — Drs.  Roxburgh,  Voigt,  Bot/le 
Fib.  Plant,  p.  263. 

SIDA   POPULIFOLIA,   Hoxb.,  Rheede. 
Svn.  of  Abntilon  indic.um,  O.  Don. 
"si DA  RETUSA,  Limi. 

Kurun  tudi,  Maleal.  |  Karun  tuti,  Tam. 

A  shrub  with  small  yellow  flowers  growing 


spinning  as  the  jute,  but  are  apparently  stt| 
rior. —  iJrs.   Hoxb^  Rogle. 

SIDA  ATSU,  Hind.     Datisca  canQabin 

SIDA,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

SIDALAM,  Tam.  Tkl.  Coiypha  w 
brarulifVra,  Linn. 

SIDASHEGHUR,  •&  port  on  the  we$ifl 
side  of  the  Peninsula.     See  Sedas^heghur.  i 

SIDDEE,  prop.  Syudi,  au  Africtaj 
yPithiopian. 

SIDDEE,    Tkl.     A  leathern   bottle, 


hi    Bengal,    Malabar   and    Travancoie,    and    dubber  of  the  mahomedans. 


Beno^al  used  in  medicine. —  Hoxb.;  Voigt. 
SIDA  RIIOMBOIDEA,  Roxb.,  PV.  \i. 

Sida  rhombifoh'a,  Wall. 
Shwet-bariala,  BKio.  I  Saf«*d  bariala,  HiND. 

„      bdrjala,  „      |  Atibala  chettu,  Tel. 

A  plant  with  small  yellow  flowers,  growing, 
in  the  rainy  season,  in  Bengal  and  the  penin- 
sula of  India,  where  the  plants  are  indigenous 
the  barks  of  S.  rhombi folia  and  S.  rhoinboidea 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  yield  abundancre 
of  veiy  delicate  flaxy  fibres,  which  he  thought 
might  be  advantageously  emphiyed  for  many 
purposes.  When  the  seed  is  sown  thick  on 
a  good  soil,  the  plants  grow  full  and  slender,  \  divinities  are  very  ill  defined  in  the  liea 
wfthout  branches,  and  are  every  way  fit  for  polity  of  the  hi ndoos.^  The  Siddlia  ami 
such  purposes.  Major  Ilanney  Hent  from 
Assam  to  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  in 
December,  1851,  some  of  the  fibre  of  Sida 
rhomboidea,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  that 
valley.  Capt.  Thompson  thought  from  its 
length,  its  similarity  to  silk,  and  its  great 
strength,  that  it  would  fetch  a  high  price  in 
Enirland.  A  line  half  an  inch  in  ciicunifer- 
ence  after  exposure  to  wet  and  sun  for  ten 
days  sustained,  400  lbs. y- />/•*'.  Ttoyle,  Rorb., 
Voifft. 

SIDA  SCOPARI A,  Lour.,  Rheede.  Syu  of 
Sida  acuta,  Bnrm. 

SIDA  STAUNTONIA,  DC.  Syu.  of  Sida 
acuta,  Barm. 

SIDA  S  ITPULATA,  this,  the  most  trou- 
ble.'iome  weed  in  Tavoy,  produces  a  very  fine 
hemp  or  flax.  The  two  species,  Sida  aiuita 
and  Sida  stipulata,  are  not  usually  distin- 
guished.— Mason. 
S.  abntilon,  IloxB.  |  King-ma,  Chin. 

SIDA  TILIi^^:F()LI A.  This  is  cullivated 
for  its  fibres  in  China,  near  Pekin.  Dr.  Royle 
saw  plants  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  about 
eight  feet  high.  The  fibre  is  strong  and  pliable, 
very  silky  in  its  nature,  and  the  plant  of  very 
rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  three  crop*  being 
obtained  in  one  year.  It  may  lie  says  be  brought 
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SIDDHA,  Tkl.?     Uria.     A  tree  of 
jam  and  Gu.msur  of  an  extreme  height  4o: 
and  circumference  of  4  feet^  the  height 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  fii^tlu 
22  feet.     Wood    is  said  to  be  not  liable  (o! 
attacked   by   insects,    it  is  used  chiefij 
rafters  and  is  burnt  for  fire-wood.    Thai 
and  leaves  are  employed    in   tanning 
and    are     also  used     medicinally. — ( 
Mncdo7ia/d. 

SIDDHA.     The  persons,   character, 
offices  of  the  different  inferior  i-aces  of  hioj 


yadhara  are  a  class  of  ascetics,  and  a  claail 
celestials    beings    of  an    intermedinte 
between  men  and  gods,  tenanting  the  mi 
regions  above  the  earth,  and  are  usually 
(tribed  as  attending    upon   ludra,    altb 
they  have  <-hief8    and   kings    of  their 
The  Vidyadhara  have  much  intercourse 
men,  intermarrying  with  mortals,  and 
having  earthly  princes  and  heroes  for 
kings.     The    Siddha  are  of    a  more  i 
race,  and  are  rarely  the  subject  of  fabu 
mythological  legend       Charana,     and 
are  terms  used    in  p)a(*e  of  Vid3'adhflri, 
plying   inferior     demigods. —  Mind, 
Vol.  ii,  ;#.  308. 

SiDDHA-MANTRU,  Sans^  from  « 
accomplished,  and  mantt*a,  an  incarnation. 

SIDDHA,  Sans.     To  perfect. 

SIDDHANTA,    Sans.,    conclusion, 
siddha,  proved,  and  anta,  end. 

SIDDHANTACHARI,  Sans.,  from 
dhanta,  ascertained  or  proved,  and 
nractice 

SIDDHARTHA,  see  Jains. 

SIDDHISHWARI,  Sans.,  (i-om  sidd 
perfect,  and  ishwari,  a  goddei^s. 

SIDDHEE,  Saws.,  from  Sidha,  perfect 
I      SIDDI,  a  teim  by  which   the  M 

S  S12 


SIDON. 


SIGUR. 


[•dmira]  on  the  Malabar  Coast  was  known. 
^ItisfromSuldee  and  that,  again,  from  Syud  a 
Ibnl.    See  Sidi. 

SIDEROXYLON,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Sapotaceae,  natives  of  America, 
Africi,  East  Indies  and  Australia,  of  which 
the  foliowiog  species  ai^  known,  viz  : 

S.  cantoniense, —  ?  China. 
S-dnereum,  Leun..,  Mauritins. 
S.  tomentosum,  Jtoxb.,  Eastern  Ghautn. 
8.  inerme,  Lam. — ? 
I  S.  regium,  "W  a/Z.,  Pegu. 

S.  w^chianum,  G.  Don.,  Peuaug. 

I  The  species  of  Siderxylou  are  evergreen 
itreee,  with  axillary  and  lateral  fascicles  of 
Jowere.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  hard- 
jiess  and  weight  of  their  wood,   which  sinks 

water,  and  the  genus  has  hence  derived  the 

e  of  Iron-wood. 

SIDEROXYLON  CANTONIENSE. 

iB-hn-ihii,         Chin.  |  Cornel  tree,  £ng. 

A  native  of  China. 
SIDEROXYLON  INERME,  Liffu. 

Romeria  inermis,  Thunb, 

Bu  small  white  flowers. 

SIDETES,  see  Greeks  of  Asia, 
t  SffiHAHAT'H-DAWAN-HAT'H,  Hind. 
Right  and  Left-hand  castes  of  the  South 

India. 

SIDHAM,  see  Inscriptions,  Junagurh. 

SIDHANTA,  see  Vidya. 

SIDHEE, — ?   Cannabis  sativa. 

SIDHEBA,  Hind.      Euonymus  fimbriata. 

SIDHESWAR,  see  Burabur  caves. 

SIDHOUL,   also  Sir,   and    Sutti,    Hind. 

edyehiam  spicatum.    Rot/le,    Illustrations 

Himmalc^an  Botany. 

SIDI,  Earn.,  Tejl.    The  Charakh  is  so 

lied  in  Eamatica  and  Telugoo. 

SIDI,  the  term  by  which  the  Abyssinian 
iod  NefH'o  races  of  Africa  are  known  in 
India.  They  are  often  employed  in  the  house- 
bids  of  native  sovereigns.  Some  of  them, 
bown  as  the  Seedee  or  Janjera  or  Zanjera, 
Vere  long  a  powerful  and  independent  mari- 
tiBie  people,  oocopying  the  coast  a  few  miles 
•oath  of  Bombay.     See  Siddee,  Siddi. 

SIDILINGAM,  Mal.    Cinnabar. 

SIDNEY  SMITH,  a  Captain  of  the  Eng- 
wh  navy  who  aided  in  the  defence  of  Acre 
when  attacked  by  Napoleon  I.    See  Acre. 

SIDON,  or  Tsaida,  is  the  representative 
•f  the  ancient  capital  of  Phoenioe.  During 
« admiaistration  of  Joshua,  and  after- 
^wdg,  Sidon  was  governed  by  kings.  He 
wHa  it  "Zidon  the  great"  by  way  of  emi- 
»eace.  Duriu|r  the  crusades,  Sidon  fell  into 
"8  bands  of  the  christians,  who  lost  it  in 
^  D-  1111.  They  recovered  it  from  the 
"•ncena  in  1250,  but  were  finally  obliged 
*»»ttrrender  it  to  the  latter  in  a.  d.  1289.— 
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Robinson^ s  Travels  iti  Falestine  and  Syria ^ 
VoL  i,  pp,  268  to  271.    See  Tyre. 

SIDOR,  Kus.,  Sidra,  Sp.    Cider  or  Cyder. 

SIDRAJ  ruled  Samavat  1 151  (a.  d.  1095) 
toS.  1201  (a.  d.  1145.)  In  the  Komarpal 
Charitra,  or  history  of  the  kings  of  Anhul- 
wan*a  Puttun,  the  reign  ofSidraj  is  stated 
to  have  been  from  S.  1150  to  S.  1201,  or 
a.  d.  1094  to  1145.— 7W«  Rajasthan,  VoL 
ii,  p,  242. 

SIEGESBECKIA  ORIENTALIS,  Tata- 
rinov. 
He-kien,  Chin.  |  Kau-kau,  Chw. 

A  plant  of  the  China  provinces  of  Se- 
chuen  and  Honan.  It  is  esteemed  for  its 
emetic  properties  and  is  given  in  ague  and 
rheumatism. 

SIEBOLD.  Ph.  Fr.  do  Siebold,  C.  J. 
Temminck,  H.  Schlegel,  and  W.  de  Haan, 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  East  In- 
dies.    See  Kamino-mitsi. 

SIEGES  and  Campaigns,  se^  Statistics  of 
battles. 

SIEKRAN,  Pers.  Ilyosciamus  niger,  Linn, 

SIEMIE,  also  Iniane,  Pol.  Flax  seed. 
Linseed, 

BIER  AL  BALAD,  a  book  of  travels  by 
Kazvini. 

SIERRAS,  Sp.     Saws. 

SIEU,  also  called  Subnah,  a  river  near 
Mundasore  in  Siiidhiah's  territory. 

SIFAN,  a  race  or  nation  lying  between 
Tibet  and  China,  possibly,  the  same  as  the 
Gyarung,  but  with  Tibetan  forms  of  speech. 
Sifau,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  two  Chinese 
words,  viz.,  Si,  westeni,  and  fan,  bai'bariana. 
^Latham . 

8I*FAN,  or  Kham-pa,  see  India. 

SIFERAH,  or  Sipperah,  the  Siferah  of  the 
Arabs,  its  ruins  are  within  the  Medina  wall, 
near  the  southern  extremity.    See  Babel. 

SIFTI-I-IM  AN,  articles  of  belief. 

SIGAPU  SHANDANAM,  Tim.  Saunders 
wood. 

SIGAPU  SINDURAM,  Tam.    Red  lead. 

SIGARETUS,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

SIGHIMEL,  Egypt.  The  hareh  pronuncia- 
tion of  Jamal,  a  dromedaiy,  Camelus  drome- 
darius. 

SIGHTA,  also  Suhctta,  Hind.  Sinapis 
dichotoma. 

SIGILLI,  It.  Sigillum,  Lat.     A  seal. 

SIGIBI,  an  ancient  capital  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon. — Forbes'  Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon, 
VoL  ii,  p,  1. 

SIGNS  of  the  Zodiac.  See  Zodiac. 

SIGRUMALA  and  Suhajuna,  Saws.  Horse 
radish  tree.  Moringa  pterygospei-ma,  Hype- 
ranthera  moringa. 

SIGUR,  a  pass  leading  to  the  Neilgherry 
i  plateau,  it  is  clothed  with  forests. 
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SIKEKWAL. 


SIKERWAL. 


SlHAllU,  Hind.  Nussiessya  liypoleuca, 
a  shrub  yielding  a  fibrous  bark. 

8IH,  Pers.  Tliree,  heuce, 

Sih-barga,  Pers.  A  species  of  Trifolium. 
See  Grasses. 

Sih-pabi,  a  soldier,  from  the  tripod  rest  for 
his  matchlock. 

Sih-pai,  a  tripod  table,  a  teapoy. 

Sih-yari,  a  term  applied  to  the  shiali  raaho- 
medans. 

SIJ,  Hind.,  Sans.  Euphorbia  iierii folia, 
also  E.  uetilfolia,  Linn.^  aud  E.iiivulia,  Buck. 

SIJARA,  Malay.    See  Jahore. 

SIJDAH,  Ah.     Prostration  iu  prayer. 

SIJISTAN,  or  Seistau.  A  province  south 
of  Herat 

SIJU,  Hind.     Fraxinus  xanthoxylloides. 

SIK,  a  leopard,  in  Tibet  or  coutiguous 
countries.  Tagh,  is  a  tiger.  Somb,  is  a  red 
aud  a  black  species  of  bear. 

SIKA  KAI,  Guz.,  HiNi>.,  Tam.  Acacia 
coQcinna,  A.  rugata.  Mimosa  abstergens. 

SIKAKUL,  a  root  like  a  carrot,  brought 
from  Cashmeer ;  used  in  Ajmere  ;  as  au 
aphrodisiac. —  Gen,  Med.  Top,,  p,  1 50. 

SIKAMBAllI,  see  Inscriptions. 

SIKAND,  Hind.,  of  Cis-Sutlej,  pandy  soil. 

SIKANDA,  Hind.     Ilosa  webbiana. 

SIKAND  A  R,  Sikandar  Rumi.  Alexander 
the  Great.     See  Alexander,  Kabul. 

SIKANDAR-BUT-SHIKUN,  see  Zin- 
garri.   ■ 

SIKANDERABAD,  iu    lat.  17*  26'  7"; 
78«28'  0'  long.,  a  military  cautoumeut  of  Bri- 
tish India,    5   miles   north    of  Hyderabad, 
•    1^830  feet  above  the  sea.     See  Secuudembad. 

SIKARTEN,  Ger.     Chart. 

SIK  AY  A,  Tel.  Acacia  concinna,  Mimosa 
abstergens,  A.  rugata. 

SIKERWAL,  a  tribe,  which  never 
appears  to  have  claimed  much  notice  amidst 
the  princes  of  Rajasthan  ;  nor  is  there  a  single 
independent  chieftain  now  remaining,  although 
there  is  a  small  district  called  after  them, 
Sikerwar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chumbul, 
adjoining  Jaduvati,  and  like  it  now  incorpo- 
rated in  the  province  of  Gwalior,  in  Sindia's 
dominions.  The  Sikerival  was  therefore  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  reduced  to 
subsist  by  cultivation,  or  the  more  precari- 
ous employment  of  his  lance,  either  as  a 
follower  of  others,  or  as  a  common  depredator. 
They  have  their  name  from  the  town  of  Sikri 
(Futtehpoor),  which  was  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent principality. 

2'he  Byce  has  obtained  a  place  amongst 
the  thirty-six  royal  races,  though  Tod  be- 
lieved it  but  a  sub-division  of  the  Sooi*yavansi, 
as  it  is  ueiCher  to  be  met  with  in  the  lists 
of  Chond,  nor  in  those  of  the  Komarpal  Cha- 
ritra.    It  is  now  a  numerous  tribe  and  has 


given  its  name  to  an  extensive  district, 
Bycewara  iu  the  Doab,  or  tiie  laud  between 
the  Ganges  aud  Jumna. 

The  Dahia  was  an  ancient  tribe,  whose 
residence  was  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  ne&r  its 
confluence  with  the  Sutloj  ;  and  althougli 
they  retain  a  place  amongst  tlie  thirty-six 
royal  races,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  any 
as  now  existing.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  annals  of  the  Bhatti  of  Jessulraer,  and 
from  name  as  well  as  from  locale,  we  may 
infer  that  they  were  the  Daha  of  Alexander. 

The  Joy  ha  race  possessed  the  same  haunts 
as  the  Dahia,  and  are  always  couplel 
with  them.  They  however  extended  across^ 
the  Gamh  into  the  northern  desert  of  lDdla,j 
and  in  ancient  chronicles  are  entitled  "  LodK 
of  Jungul-Desa,''  a  tract  which  coraprehendelS 
Hurriana,  Bhatnair  aud  Kagore.  This  ti-ill^j 
like  the  Dahia,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  thn 
19th  century,  extinct.  1 

Mohil. — All  that  can  be  learned  of  the  past] 
history  of  this   race   of  Rajputs,   is  that  it] 
inhabited    a    considemble   tract    so   late 
the  foundation  of  the  present  state  of  Bik 
aner,  the  Riihtore  foundere  of  which  expcll 
if  not  extirpated,  the  Mohil.     With  the  Mi 
lun,  Malani,  and  Mallia,  also  extinct,  it 
claim  the  honor  of  descent  from  the  aucii 
Malli,  the  foes  of  Alexander,  whose  al 
was  Mooltan.     (qu.  Mohil-t*han  ?) 

Nicoompa, — Of  this  race,  to  which  cete^ 
brity  attaches  in. all  the  Rajput  genealogist: 
we  can  only  discover  that  they  were  proprie^i 
tors  of  the  district  of  Mandelgurh  prior  IU' 
tlie  Gehlotc. 

Raj-Fall, — This  ra«e,  under  the  namei^ 
of  Raj-palica,  or  simply  Pala,  are  nicJH^ 
tioned  by  all  the  genealogists,  eepeciallf 
those  of  Saurashtra,  to  which  in  all  probabilitf; 
it  was  confined.  This  tends  to  make  it  Scf*, 
tliic  in  origin  ;  the  conclusion  is  strengtheneff 
by  the  derivation  of  the  name,  meaning  *royrf 
shepherd  :'  it  was  probably  a  bitmch  of  tlw 
ancient  Pali. 

DaAtVya.— The  Komarpal  Charitra  classei; 
this  with  the  thirty-six  royal  races.  Amongst 
the  princes  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Chetor^ 
when  first  assailed  by  the  arms  of  Islam, 
was  "  the  lord  of  Debeil,  Dahir  Despali.* 
Dahir  was  the  despot  of  Sind,  whose  tragic* 
and  in  his  capital,  Debeil  is  related  by  Abm 
Fezil.  It  was  in  the  ninety-ninth  year  w 
the  Hegira  that  he  was  attacked  by  Caseii^ 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  Whethtf 
this  prince  used  Dahir  as  a  proper  nanacjor 
as  that  of  his  tribe,  must  be  left  to  conjectui^ 

TheDahima  has  left  but  the  wreck  of » 
great  name.  Seven  centuries  have  swep* 
away  all  recollections  of  a  tribe  who  once 
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affintleJ  oae  of  the  proudest  themes  for  the 
•oog  of  the  bard.  The  Dahima  was  the 
lord  of  Biaoa,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
vassals  of  the  Chohan  emperor,  Pirthwiraja. 
The  brothers  of  this  house  held  the  highest 
offices  Doder  this  monarch,  and  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  elder,  Kaimas,  was  his  miuister, 
VIS  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  the  Chohan  : 
bot  be  fell  a  victim  to  a  blind  jealousy. 

The  same  religion  governing  the  institutions 
€f  all  the  Rajput  tribes,  operates  to  counteract 
ihat  dissimilarity  in  mannere,  which  would 
attoraily  be  expected  amidst  so  great  a  va- 
netf,  from  situation  or  climate.  We  have 
the  same  mythology,  the  same  theogony,  the 
ame  festivals^  though  commemorated  with 
yecBJiar  distinctions.  There  are  niceties  in 
llhooght,  as  in  dress,  of  little  interest;  the  tie  of 
Itarban  and  the  fold  of  a  robe  are  distin- 
{taishing  badges  of  tribes. —  Tod^s  Rajaslhan, 
Fo/.i,;»p.  IIH,  119,  121. 

SIKH,  the  name  of  a  religious  sect  in 
AePanjab  who  are  the  followers  of  Kanuk. 
3^  are  principally  of  the  Jut  race  and 
feicr  Ranjit  Singh  obtained  sovereignty  over 
Ae  Fuijab.  As  a  religious  sect,  the  Sikh 
before  him   only  ;  the  ductility  of  his 

ithfnl  intellect  readily  receives  the  most 
1  impression,  or  takes  the  most  advan- 
ISBQQs  form,    and   religious   faith  is   ever 

ent  to  sustain  him  under  any  adversity, 

d  to  assure  him  of  an  ultimate  triumph. 

Ihe  progress  of  this  sect  has  not  been  great, 

sad  after  four  hundred  years,  their  numbers 

msonly  estimated  at  fi-om  half  a  million  to  a 

Aillioo.     The  first  converts   were  amongst 

tthe  Jot  peasants  of  Lahore  and  the  southern 

jbaaksof  the  Sutlej  river,   and  the  Jut  of  the 

;  lisDJha  and  Malwa  districts  are  mostly  of  this 

ycnatsioD,  but  perhaps  not  one- third  of  the 

whole  population  between  the  Jhelum  and  the 

Jomoa,  ever  embraced  the  tenets  of  Nanak 

•nd   Goviod,    tho    other    two-thirds    being 

^cqaally  divided  between  mahomedanism  and 

Ivahminism.     The  Sikhs  in  the  time  of  the 

I  guru  Goviod,    assumed   tho  title  of  Singh. 

This  literally  means  a  lion,  but  since  tho  time 

of  gQruGovind,  it  is  applied  to  all  Sikhs,  as 

their distuictive  appellation,  meaning  metapho- 

'*ally,  a   champion  warrior.       Tho    Sikhs 

>hooid  abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  and  all 

iotoxicatiug  drugs,  but  they  all  drink  heavily, 

the  iDilita]7  J*fe»  which  the  most  of  them 

*lipted  uoi  being  conducive  to  moral  purity. 

The  Akali  were  the  zealots  of  the  Sikh  reli- 

POD,  soldiers   of    God.       They   wore   blue 

«««es  aud  bracelets  of  .«tcel  and  churned  for 

thenuselved  a   direct  institution    by   Goviud 

oiusjb.    They  com  hi  u  ed  war  1  i  k  e  ac  t  i  v  i  ty  with 

<he  reliuquiehment  of  tho  world,  becarao  the 

wmcd  guardians  of  Amritsir,  but  in  a  phrunsy 
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of  zeal  would  win  their  daily  bread  at  tho 
point  of  tho  sword.  It  cost  Runjit  Singh 
both  time  and  trouble  to  suppress  them. 
So  strong  is  tho  feeling  that  a  Sikh  should 
work,  or  have  an  occupation,  that  one  who 
abandons  the  world,  and  is  not  of  a  warlike 
turn,  will  still  employ  himselfin  some  way  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  Thuf,  Major  Cun- 
ningham once  found  an  Akali  repairing,  or 
rather  making,  a  road,  among  precipitous  ra- 
vines, from  the  plain  of  the  Sutlej  to  the  petty 
town  of  Keeritpoor.  He  avoided  intercourse 
with  the  world  generally.  lie  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  people,  who  left  food  and  cloth- 
ing at  particular  places  for  him,  and  his  earn- 
est pei*severiug  character  had  made  an  evident 
impression  on  a  hindoo  shepherd  boy.  The  name 
ofSikh  does  not  indicateai*ace,buta  body  of  re- 
ligionists, who  take  their  name  from  the  hindi 
word,  <*  sikhna"  to  learn,  Sikh  meaning  a  dis- 
ciple. For  a  short  time,  the  Sikh  religionists 
rose  into  a  great  nation  in  the  country  lying 
between  India  and  Alfghanistan.  During  the 
16th  and  17tli  centuries,  Nanak  and  Govtnd, 
of  the  Khutree  race  with  their  succeedint; 
gurus,  obtained  a  few  converts  to  their  reli- 
gious views  among  the  Jat  peasants  of  Lahore 
and  the  soi^ithern.  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  18th  century,  they 
grew  to  be  a  great  nation,  with  an  influence 
which  extended  from  the  Karakorum  moun- 
tains to  tlio  plains  of  Sind  and  from  Delhi  to 
Peshawur.  Their  dominions  were  included 
between  the  28th  and  36tli  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  aud  the  7ist  and  77th  meridians  of 
east  longitude.  This  tract  consists  of  broad 
plains,  slightly  above  the  sea  level,  or  moun- 
tain ranges,  two  or  three  miles  high.  Tho 
Sikh  population  of  the  Punjab  had  commonly 
been  estimated  at  oOO,000  souls,  but  Captain 
Cunnin«^ham  considered  a  million  would  bo 
the  moro  correct  number.  The  total  in  all 
India  is  i\  million.  In  the  former  Sikh  ter- 
ritory, all  were  not  of  the  Sikh  religion.  The 
people  and  dependent  rulers  of  Ladakh  pro- 
fess Lamaic  buddhism,  but  the  Tibetans  of 
Iskardo,  the  Durdoo  of  Gilghit  and  Kukka 
aud  Btmba  of  the  rugged  mountains,  are  ma- 
homcdaus  of  the  shia  sect.  The  people  of 
Kashmir,  Kishtwar,  Bhimbur,  Pukli  and  of 
the  hills  south  and  west  to  the  Salt  Range  aud 
the  Indus,  are  mostly  suuni  muhomedans,  as 
are  likewise  the  tribes  of  Peshawur  aud  of 
the  valley  of  the  Indus  southwards,  also  tho 
inhabittuits  of  Mooltan,  and  of  tho  plains 
northward  as  far  as  Pind-daduu-khan,  Chu- 
neeot  and  Depalpoor.  The  people  of  the 
Himalaya  eastward  of  Kishtwar  and  Bhim- 
bur, arohindoos  of  the  brahminical  faith,  with 
some  buddhist  colonies  to  the  north  and  some 
I mahomudau  faiQilies  to  tho  south-west.     The 
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Jat  of  the  Manjha  anci  of  the  Malwa  districts, 
in  the  Puujab  territory,  are  mostly  Sikh,  but 
perhaps  not  one-third  of  the  whole  population 
between  the  Jhelum  and  Jumna,  has,  as  yet, 
embraced  the  tenets  of  Nanak  and  Govind,  the 
other  two-thirds  being  still  eqaallydivided  be- 
tween mahomedanism  and  brahman  ism.  Most 
of  the  modem  Sikh  in  no  way  separate  from 
their  tribes  and  are  known  as  Jat  or  Khatri 
or  brahman  Sikh,  one  member  of  a  family 
being  frequently  a  Sing'h  while  others  are  not. 
The  written  character  in  use  with  them  is 
calledGurumukhi.  It  is  the  Devanagari,  in  form, 
but  with  different  powers  to  the  letters.  The 
Sikh  are  the  only  sect  whose  religion  forbids 
them  to  smoke  tobacco.  They  have,  however, 
no  objection  to  other  narcotics,  opium  and 
bhang  and  snuff-taking  are  not  so  common. 
Smoking  was  first  prohibited  by  the  tenth 
guru,  Govind  Sing'h,  whose  chief  objection 
to  it  appears  to  have  been  that  the  habit  was 
promotive  of  idleness,  as  people  would  sit 
smoking  and  do  nothing.  The  Sikh  owes  his 
excellence  as  a  soldier  to  his  own  hardihood 
of  character,  to  that  spirit  of  adaptation  which 
distinguishes  every  new  people,  and  to  that 
feeling  of  a  common  interest  and  destiny  im- 
planted in  him  by  his  great  teachers.  The 
early  force  of  the  Sikhs  was  composed  of 
horsemen,  but  they  seem  intuitively  to  have 
adopted  the  new  and  formidable  matchlock 
of  recent  times,  instead  of  their  ancestral  bow, 
and  the  spear  common  to  every  nation.  Mr. 
Foster  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  17^3  and 
the  advantage  it  gave  in  desultory  warfare. 
In  1805,  Sir  John  Malcolm  did  not  think  the 
Sikh  was  better  mounted  than  the  Mahnttta ; 
but,  in  1810,  Sir  David  Ochterlouy  consi- 
dered that,  in  the  confidence  of  untried 
strength,  his  great  native  courage  would  show 
him  more  formidable  than  a  follower  of  Siudhia 
or  Plolkar,  and  readily  lead  him  to  face  a  bat- 
tery of  well-served  guns.  The  peculiar  arms 
of  the  contending  nations  of  the  1 8(h  century 
passed  into  a  saying,  and  the  phrase,  the 
Mahratta  spear,  the  Affghan  sword,  the  Sikh 
matchlock,  and  the  English  cannon,  became 
a  proverb.  From  the  specimen  which 
I  have  seen  of  the  Sikhs,  says  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  I  should  describe  them  as 
a  bold,  athletic,  and  animated  race.  The  sect 
of  the  Sikhs  traces  its  origin  to  Nanuk,  a 
hindoo  of  the  Kshatrya  caste,  who  was  born 
in  A,  D.  1469,  at  Hulwandi,  or  Talwandi  neai* 
Lahore.  From  his  infancy  he  was  given  to 
religious  meditation.  In  riper  manhood  he 
wandered  into  various  countries,  and  returned 
to  his  home  with  his  mind  matured  with  re- 
flection and  travel  to  preach  the  unity  of  Go<l 
and  charity  to  men.  The  new  creed  spread 
rapidly,  but  soon  provoked  the  persecution  of 
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the  mahomedans.  The  cruelty  with  wUi 
the  Sikhs  were  treated  turned  them,  una 
Govind,  their  tenth  and  last  gooroo  or  teach^ 
from  a  band  of  religions  devotees  into  a  chom^ 
religious  and  military  commonwealth  i 
"  Khalsa,"  animated  with  undying  hatred  f 
the  mahomedans.  Gooroo  Grovind  waged  ■ 
unequal  war  with  the  emperor  of  Deikj 
Frequently  defeated  and  broken  up,  perseeoto 
with  inhuman  craelty,  the  Sikh  religionists  woe 
driven  to  hide  themselves  in  the  valleys  as 
caves  of  the  hills  from  thefary  of  their  enemii 
Openly  to  profess  their  religion  became  ) 
capital  crime.  The  sect  would  soon  ban 
been  exterminated  had  not  the  distractions^ 
the  empire  which  followed  the  death  • 
Aurungzeb,  given  them  a  breathing  tisi 
from  persecution.  Gradually  the  Sikh 
emerged  from  their  hiding  places,  and  gathflc 
ing  in  small  parties,  established  themselves  i 
petty  isolated  forts.  Issuing  from  theii 
always  well  mounted,  they  scoured  thecouDti| 
burning  and  plundering,  and  giving  infioi 
annoyance  to  the  weak  mahomedaa  govenv 
of  Lahore  and  Sirhind.  After  the  return 
Ahmed  Shah,  Abdali,  to  Cabool,  from  his 
invasion  of  India,  in  which  he  had  broken 
Mahratta  power  in  the  decisive  battle 
Paniput,  the  Sikhs  found  themselves  s 
enough  to  possess  themselves  of  the  ooani 
round  Lahoi^.  But  they  drew  down 
vengeance  of  Ahmed  Shah,  who,  in  1762, 
turned  to  India,  disastrously  defeated 
and  destroyed  and  polluted  their  sacred  tempk 
at  Uraritsur.  From  this  defeat  the  Sikh 
soon  recovered.  In  the  following  year  they  de- 
feated the  Aff>(han  governor  of  Sirhind,  aod 
spread  themselves  over  the  plains  south  a&<l 
east  of  the  Sutlej,  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  TIm 
eighth  invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah,  which  took 
place  in  1767,  ended  in  leaving  the  Sikiu 
masters  of  the  country  between  the  Jamoi 
and  Rawulpindee.  Within  three  yeara  tbei! 
authority  was  extended  over  the  Jumna  and 
the  Rajputs  of  the  lower  hills.  The  spread 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Sikhs  south  of  the 
Sutlej  received  a  severe  check  from  lb« 
Malirattas,  who,  recovering  from  their  diws- 
trous  overthrow  at  Puniput,  again  ovenwi 
Northern  India.  In  1788  Sindia  was  in  po*- 
session  of  Delhi,  and  by  1802  the  MahratW 
had  established  their  supremacy  as  far  ustiif 
Sutlej  ;  and  exacted  from  the  Sikh  States  to 
the  south  of  that  river  a  tribute  of  three  iakbs 
of  rupees.  But  the  Mahratta  power  in  the 
north  was  broken  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803;  ^ 
chiefs  of  KliyMiul  and  Jheend  tendered  their 
allegiance  to  Lord  Lake,  and  rendered  owt- 
sional  service,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  Sirhin« 
became  virtually  dependents  of  the  BriUsn 
Government.     It  was  the  policy  of  the  «I>y» 
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hmerer,  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  of  followers,  whom  he  called  the  Sikhs,  or 


regard  to  the  a&irs  of  the  chiefs,  north  of 
the  Jomna,  and  beyond  establishing  the  Sikh 
chiefis  in  the  territories  which  they  then  held, 
aod  rewarding  those  who  had  done  good 
Berrice,  the  British  Government  did  not  inter- 
fere in  their  afiaira  till  J  809,  when  the  Sikh 
chiefs  threw  themselvee  on  its  protection 
from  the  encroachments  of  Runjeet  Sing. 
One  of  the  sirdars,  who  earliest  raised  him- 
self to  power  and  influence,  wasMaha  Sing,  of 
the  Sooknrchakea  Misl,  one  of  the  weakest 
ud  litest  formed  of  the  twelve  clans.  To 
faiiD,  on  2nd  November  1 780,  was  born  a  son, 
fioDJeet  Sing,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
rsjih  of  Jheend.  During  the  invasion  of  Shah 
Zaman,  in  1798,  Runjeet  Sing  rendered 
aerrice  to  the  Affghan  monarch  by  recovering 
for  him  several  pieces  of  artilleiy  which  had 
beea  lost  in  the  Jhelam,  and  he  had  the  ad- 
dress to  pi*ocure  for  himself  the  appointment 
of  Governor  of  Lahore.  By  force  and  artifice, 
Brajeet  Sing  gained  possession  of  the  city, 
ihve  he  established  himself,  and  whence,  in 
eaieert  with  Futteh  Sing,  Aloowailia,  he  soon 
extended  his  supremacy  over  the  neigh bour- 
ng  sirdars,  and  meditated  the  extension  of 
hisantfawity  beyond  the  Sutlej.  In  1803  he 
mde  proposals  to  Lord  Lake  for  the  transfer 
to  the  British  Government  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Sikhs  south  of  the  river 
Sodej,  on  the  condition  of  mutual  defence 
igsinst  the  respective  enemies  of  himself  and 
the  British  nation.  The  offer  was  declined. 
In  1805  Runjeet  Singh  was  recalled  from 
a  campaign  against  the  mahomedans  between 
the  Chenab  and  the  Indus,  by  the  sudden 
appearaace  of  Holkar  in  the  Punjab,  closely 
imrsQed  by  Lord  Lake.  With  the  death  of 
Bonjeet  Singh,  the  career  of  the  Sikhs,  as  a 
natkmmay  be  said  to  have  closed.  Internal 
<aarehy  1^  to  aggressions  on  B^iti^^h  terri- 
tory from  which  war  twice  resulted,  and 
finally  the  whole  of  the  Sikh  dominions  in 
the  Punjab,   were   annexed  to  British  India. 

The  Gmnth  is  the  name  of  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Sikh  religionists.  The  Gruuth  is  written 
in  the  Gooroomooki  character,  n  modified 
epecies  of  the  Kagari.  It  is  placed  in  the  holy 
temple  of  Umritsir. 

Naaak,  was  the  son  of  a  grain-factor :  in  early 
life  he deseited  the  humble  shop  of  his  father 
to  sec^  ia  study  and  retirement  more  genial 
occapatioB  for  a  naturally  reflective  mind. 
The  tenets  of  the  hindoo  and  the  mahomedan 
of  that  day  alike  dissatisfied  him  ;  and  he 
^une  forward  as  a  reformer  of  his  country's 
faith.  For  the  gross  polytheism  of  hindoo 
laythology  he  substituted  what  may  be 
^ned  a  high  philosophic  deism,  and 
^ceeeded  in    collecting    togethu*    a    body 
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"  disciples  ;"  from  Sikfana,  to  learn,  and  these, 
he  organised  under  a  theocratic  form  of 
polity,  being  himself  recognised  as  their 
gooroo,  or  '*  teacher."  For  many  yeara  this 
body  of  converts  continued  to  lead  a  peaceful 
meditative  life,  absorbed  in  the  study  of  their 
holy  book,  the  "  Grunth,"  which  contained  all 
the  reoorded  dogmas  of  their  founder.  They 
gradually  spread  over  other  parts  of  India,  a 
college  of  them  was  found  to  exist  so  far  south 
as  Patna,  probably  founded  by  gooroo  Tegh 
Bahadur,  and  of  which  an  interesting  account 
is  given  in  an  early  number  of  the  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal,  dated  March  17,  1781,  by 
C.  Wilkins,  Esq.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Govind  Singh,  the 
tenth  gooroo,  gave  a  new  character  tg  this 
religious  community.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
naturally  warlike  spirit  and  ambitious  views 
and  thirsting  to  be  revenged  for  domestic 
wrongs,  soon  converted  the  hitherto  contem- 
plative Sikhs  into  a  band  of  wamors.  These 
were  the  men  who  a  century  afterwards 
formed  the  flower  of  Hunjeet  Singh's  aimy, 
and  who  animated  with  a  powerful  religious 
sentiment)  in  the  19th  centuiy,  presented  so 
formidable  an  airay  on  the  different  battlefields 
during  the  Sutlej  and  Punjab  compaigns. 

The  highest  class  amongst  the  Sikhs,  are  the 
Bedee.  Like  the  Syud,  who  claim  a  priority 
over  all  mahomedans,  as  being  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Mahomed,  the  Bedee  nnk 
first  among  the  Sikh,  as  being  descend^- 
ed  from  gooroo  Nanuk,  the  founder  of  their 
sect.  They  form,  by  virtue  of  their  descent, 
the  heredifaiy  priesthood.  They  are  to  be 
found,  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  all  parts 
of  tlie  Punjab :  in  the  districts  lying  at  the 
base  of  theKangra  hills, at  Goojran walla  in  the 
middle  of  the  Reclina  Doab,  at  Gogara  on  die 
Kavee,  at  Shahpoi-e  on  the  Jhelum,  and 
a  few  at  Rawul  Piudee  ;  they  are  also  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with  to  the  south  of  the 
Sutlej.  But  their  home  and  stronghold  is  at 
a  town  named  after  their  founder,  Derah 
Baba  Nanuk,  on  the  Ravee,  near  Buttalla. 
So  notorious  has  been  the  crime  of  infanticide 
amoug  them,  that  a  Bedee  was  generally 
known  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  Kooree 
Mar,  or  "daughter-slayer."  The  Bedee  adopt- 
ed an  their  patronymic  the  name  of  the  tribe 
to  which  their  ancestor,  Nanuk,  belonged. 
But  there  are  Bedee  still  of  that  origin 
nal  tribe,  who  are  not  descendants  of  the 
Gooroo,  nor,  indeed,  Sikhs  at  all.  With 
these  men,  pride  and  pride  alone  prompted 
to  the  crime.  The  fear  of  poverty  arising 
from  marriage  expenditure  would  have  little 
weight  with  them,  as,  unlike  the  impoverish- 
ed  Rajputs,   they  were  generally   men    of 
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wealth  and  affluence  ;  they  held  fertile  jag- 
heers,  and  their  priestly  coffers  were  well 
filled  with  the  offerings  aod  dues  of  their  race. 
But  in  defence  of  the  unnatural  custom,  which 
they  did  not  attempt  to  deny,  they,  like  the 
Rajput  races,  were  ready  with  a  traditionary 
obligation  laid  upon  them  by  an   indignant 
ancestor.     Major   Herbert    Edward es,  after 
the  Punjab  campaign,  held  a  civil  appoint- 
ment in  the  JuUundhur  district,  and  was  then 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  Bedee, 
and  he  thus  relates  their  story  ;    A  daughter 
had   been  married,  and  when  the  bridegroom 
and  his  party   were  departing,  the  two  sons 
of  Dhurm  Chund,  as  in  duty  bound,  accom- 
panied them  to  give  them  the  Booksat,  or  per- 
mission to  depart,  leave,  ortheFrench  'couge.' 
The  weather  was  hot,  the  party  out  of  temper, 
and  they  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  taking 
the  young  Bedees  further  than  etiquette  re- 
quired.   When  the  lads  returned  home  foot- 
sore, Dhurm  Chund  asked  'if  the Khu trees  had 
not  bid  them  to  turn  back  sooner  ?'     The  boys 
said,  'No;'   and   it  was   then  that  the  old 
man,  indignant  at  all  the  insults  which  the 
bridal  of  his  daughter  had    brought   down 
upon  him    from  an  inferior  class,  laid  the 
inhuman  injuuction  on  his  descendants,  that 
in  future  '  no  Bedee    should  let  a  daughter 
live.'   The   boys   were  horror-stricken  at  so 
unnatural   a  law,  and    with   clasped    hands 
i*epresented  to  their  father  that  to  take  the 
life  of  a  child  was  one  of  the  greatest  sins  in  the 
Shastras.     But  Dhurm  Chund  replied,  '  that 
if  the  Bedees  remained  true  to  their  faith, 
and  abstained  from    lies  and   strong   driuk, 
Providence  Would  reward  them  with  none  but 
male  children  ;  but,  at  auy  rate,  let  the  bur- 
den of  the  crime  be  upon  his  neck,  and  on  no 
one  elseV.    And  from  that  time  forth  Dhurm 
Chuud's  head  fell  forward   upon   his  chest, 
and  he  ever  more  walked  as  one  who  bore  an 
awful  weight  upon  his  shoulders.     With  con- 
sciences  thus  relieved,  the  Beedee  race  con- 
tinued  for  three  hundred  years  to   murder 
their  infant  daughters,  and  if  any  Bedee,  out 
of  natural  feeling,  preserved  a  girl,  ho  was 
excommunicated  by    the   rest,    and    treated 
as  a  common  sweeper.     Through   the   mists 
of  this   stoiy  it   seems  clear    tliat   religious 
pride,  and    horror   of  giving  a  daughter  to 
an  inferior  caSte,    and  not  pecuniary  consi- 
derations, first   led  the  Bedees   to  adopt  the 
custom  of  female  infanticide. 

The  Akali  are  armed  Sikhs,  religious  devo- 
tees. They  were  first  established  by  tlie  guru 
Govind,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  faith,  and 
tliey  zealously  supported  him  against  the  inno- 
vations of  the  ascetic  Banda,  the  byragi.  Their 
Boonga  or  temple,  is  a  fine  building  on  the 
side  of  the  holy  reservoir  at  Amritsir  and  La- 
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here,  but  others  are  met  with  all  over  the 
Panjab,  though  chiefly  in  the  Manja  territory, 
between  Lahore  and  theGharra  where  Tarao- 
tarais  their  chief  town.  A  considerable  number 
are  settled  at  Nandair  on  the  banks  of  the  Go- 
davery  but  they  are  quiet  and  peaceable.   la 
reality  wealthy,  they  affect  poverty  and  beg; 
but,  in  the  time  of  the  Sikh  rule,  their  begging 
was  an  insolent  demanding,  and  as  they  w«ea 
bold  united  body  who  made  common  causey 
and  did  not  scruple  to  expose  their  own  lives 
or  to  make  false  accusations  of  crimes,  these 
wild-looking  men    enforced    their  demands 
with  an  insolent  independence,  which  thoee 
only  could  understand  who  have  witnessed  a 
band  of  drunken  Akali,  almost  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  brandishing  their  naked  swords,  aad 
bawling  out  abusivemnd  obscene  language : 
their  power  to  enforce  their  demands  there- 
fore   was    very   great.     They    particularly 
showered  their  angry  words  on  Europeaus ; 
but,  until  RuDJeet  Singh  mastered  them,  e?ea 
his  life  was  several  times  in  danger.  Under  the 
British  rule,  and  with  power  to  enforce  tolen^ 
tion,  they  are  never  heard  of.  They  were  wont 
to  extort   alms   from  chiefs  and  others,  bj 
interdicting  them  from  the  perfoi*mance  of  re- 
ligious rights,  and  a  chief  unpopular  with  the ' 
Akali,  who  made  common  cause  with  eadi' 
other,  risked  his  authority.     Their  name  it 
derived  from  Akali-purusha,  '  worshippers  of 
the  Eternal,'  the  word  Akal  being  a  com- 
pound of  kal,  'death,'  and  the  privative 's' 
meaning  'never-dying,  or  'immortal.'    It  is 
one  of  the  epithets  of  the  deity,  and  is  girea 
to  this  class  from  their  frequently  exclaimiug 
'  Akal,  Akal,'  iu  their  devotions.     They  wesr 
blue  chequered  dresses,  and  bracelets  of  steel 
round  their  wrists,  which  all  Sikhs  do  not 
wear  ;  though  it  is  indispensable  for  a  Sikh 
to  have  steel  about  the  person,  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  the  shape  of  a  kuife  or  dagger. 
They   formerly  *  initiated   converts,  and  hud 
almost   the   sole   direction   of  the  n-ligioas 
ceremonies  at   Amritsir.     The  Akali  had  a 
great  interest  in  maintaining  the  religiou  aod 
government  of  the  Sikhs  as  establiiihed  by 
guru    Govind,  upon  which    their    influenoe 
depended.     They  often  went  profusely  arm- 
ed  with    half  a  dozen  swords;    perhaps  t 
matchlock  and  several  steel  discs  ou  their 
turbauit. 

Another  account  describes  Nanak,  the  re* 
ligious  reformer,  and  founder  of  tlie  Sikh 
faith,  as  born  in  a.d.  1469,  at  the  vilhigeof 
Kanakatch  near  Lahore,  and  he  died  at  thea^ 
of  80,  at  Kurtarpoor  on  the  Ravi,  in  A.  D.  1549. 
He  was  a  Khutree  by  race.  After  prolonged 
travel  iu  search  of  truth,  he  returued  to  hii 
family  aud  passed  his  life  in  calHng  upon  meu 
to  worship  the  one  Invisible  God,  to  live  vii- 
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tnoosiy  aod  to  be  tolerant  to  the  failings  of 
others.  His  belieTers  were  named  his  Sikh  or 
diseiples.  The  Sikhs  believe  the  spirit  of  N^- 
lik  to  have  been  incarnate  in  each  succeeding 
gvro.  The  fourth  guru  was  Ram  Das,  who 
foQoded  Amritsii*.  A  piece  of  land  was  pre- 
MDled  bj  Akbar  to  Ram  Das,  within  which  a 
pool  or  reservoir  was  dug,  since  well  knowu  as 
Amritsir,  or  the  pool  of  Immortality,  but  the 
temples  and  the  surrounding  huts  were  at 
irst  named  Ram-Das-pur,  from  its  founder. 
AijuD,  his  son  and  successor,  was  the  first 
who  reailj  understood  the  pure  doctrines  of 
Naoak,  and  made  Amritsir  the  seat  of  his 
Miowera.  This  Aijun  was  the  fifth  guru  of 
the  Sikhs,  was  born  a.  d.  1553,  and  died 
1606.  Har  Goviud,  son  of  Arjun,  the  sixth 
piro  of  the  Sikhs,  was  the  fii'st  of  tlicm  who 
became  a  mllitiiry  leader,  as  well  as  spiritual 
tncber.  This  impulse  effectually  removed 
the  6ikh8  from  the  possibility  of  becoming 
ueetic  monks  or  mendicants.  He  became  u 
Ulower  of  the  emperor  Jehangir.  After  a 
tonaltQOQS  life,  during  which  he  was  often 
cipged  in  repulsing  attacks  made  upon 
n,  he  died  at  Kentpur  on  tlie  Sutlej  in  a.d. 
1645.  Govind  was  the  tenth  guru  of  the 
Sikhs.  He  introduced  the  Khalsa.  He  was 
kroA.D.  1662,  and  was  killed  in  his  4Sth 
jw  by  two  Patlians,  in  1708,  at  Nander, 
00  the  banks  of  the  Godavery.  Bauda,  a 
byngi  ascetic,  succeeded  Govind  as  tlm 
gQin  of  the  Sikhs  :  he  was  a  gloomy  man  and 
in  1708,  was  tortui'ed  to  death  at  Delhi,  in  the 
KigQ  of  Feix>kshir.  son  of  Bahadur  Shah. 
Briefly  reviewing  the  several  charactei's  of 
the  principal  gurus  of  the  Sikhs, '  we  may 
VMQtion  that  Naoak  disengaged  his  little 
Meiety  of  worshippers  from  hindoo  idolatiy 
umI  nahomedan  auperatition,  and  placed 
them  free  on  a  broad  basis  of  religious  and 
BMXil  parity.  Umar  Das  preserved  the  in- 
fant commanity  fi-om  declining  into  a  sect  of 
<piietistB  and  ascetics.  Arjun  gave  his  in- 
cntnag  followers  a  written  rule  of  conduct 
aod  a  civil  organization.  Hur  Govind  added 
theme  of  arms  and  a  militaiy  system,  and 
Govind  Singh  bestowed  upon  them  a  distinct 
political  existence,  and  inspired  them  with 
the  desire  of  being  socially  free  and  nation- 
^y  independent.  Grunt'h  is  the  name  given 
to  the  religious  books  of  the  Sikhs,  the  first  of 
^ch,  theAdi-Graut'h,  is  attributed  to  Aijun, 
who  seems  to  have  aiTanged  the  vai*ious  writ- 
ings of  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Prinsep  says 
^t  gam  Aiigad  wrote  some  of  the  sacred 
l^>-  In  1581,  Arjun  Mai  compiled  the 
Adi  Granth.  The  first  warlike  leader. 
Bar  Govind  bom  1606,  in  1676  reformed  the 
goveniment.  Between  1708  anfl  1774,  the 
«oantry  was  infested  by  predatory  bands,  when 
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Nan -Singh  extended  his  rule,  and  died  in 
1792.  The  most  fnmed  of  the  Sikhs  how- 
ever was  Runjeet  Singh,  born  1780,  who 
in  1805  established  the  Lalioro  indepen- 
dency. The  Sikh  government  after  his  death, 
became  torn  by  internal  convulsions,  was 
checked  by  Lord  Hnrdin^^e,  and  finally 
closed  in  the  time  of  Lord  Dulhousie. 

The  SikhorNuuak  Sliahi,  in  their  religious 
doctrines,  have  seven  sects,  amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned. 

The  rW««  established  by  DharmaChand, 
the  grandson  of  Nanak.  These,  as  their 
name  denotes,  profess  indifference  to  worldly 
vicissitudes.  They  are  purely  religious  cha- 
racters devoting  themselves  to  prayer  and  me- 
ditation, and  are  usually  collected  in  convents 
or  colleges  called  Sangat.  They  are  ascetics, 
though  they  do  not  solicit  alms,  are  generally 
well-dressed,  and  celebacy  does  not  seem  im- 
perative. Many  of  them  are  well-read  in 
Sanscrit,  and  are  able  expounders  of  the 
Vedanta  philosophy,  on  which  the  tenets  of 
Nanak  are  founded,  and  in  the  Gangetic  pro- 
vinces, their  office  consists  chiefly  in  i*eading 
and  expounding  the  w^ritings  of  Nanak  and 
Govind  Singh,  as  collected  in  the  Adi  Granth 
and   Das   Padshah  ki  Granth. 

Ganj  Bahshi,  a  small  sect  of  no  note. 

Ram  liat/Oy  a  small  political  sect,  claiming 
for  their  founder,  Ram  Haya,  who  flourished 
in  A.  D.  1660. 

Suthreh  Shahi^  whose  priests  lead  a 
vagabond  life,  begging  and  singing  songs  of 
a  moral  or  mystic  tendency,  but  are  not  un- 
frequently  gamblers,  drunkards  and  thieves. 
They  look  up  to  Tegh  Bahadur,  father  of 
guru  Govind,  as  their  founder. 

Govind  Sifihi. — Are  the  most  important  of 
the  Sikh  community,  and  comprehend  the 
political  association  of  the  Sikh  nation  generally. 

The  Nirmalay  who  observe  celibacy,  and  go 
nearly  naked,  in  other  respects  resemble  UdasI 
Sikhs. 

Naga^  go  without  clothes,  but  otherwise 
resemble  the  Nirmala,  and  unlike  the  saiva 
and  vaishnava  Nagas,  do  not  wear  aims. 

The  Sikhs,  as  soldiers,  are  brave  and  trust- 
worthy, with  but  a  vei*y  small  care  for  caste. 
Impulsive  beyond  a^y  other  A&iatic,  still  they 
think  deeply,  and  fully  appreciate  a  na- 
tion's means,  offensive  and  defensive.  They 
respect  and  trust  British  power,  and  are 
proud  in  being  selected  as  insti'uments  for  sup- 
porting so  great  a  nation.  Great  Britain  might 
do  worse  than  consider  how  far  it  would  bo 
well  to  introduce  a  system  of  reliefs  among 
the  irregular  infantry  in  India,  in  the  event 
of  war  with  any  foreign  power,  and  necessity 
arising  for  the  British  lufantiy  line  being 
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bj  a  rule  which  recognized  the  right  of  a  para- 
mount state  to  succeed  iu  certain  cases  as  the 
ultimate  heir.    In  the  Jhind  succession  caae, 
where  sirdar   ^arup    Singh,    of    Bazidpur, 
claimed  the  estate  of  his  great  grandfather 
raja  Gajpat   Singh,  he  desired  the  territo^ 
to  be  considered  as  private  property  and  solh 
ject  to  the  ordinary  rules  o£  inheritance.    But 
Gajpat  Singh   was  a  talui^dar  of  the  Delld 
emperor,    giving    him  service,    and    pajing 
revenue,   and  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  car- 
ried  to  Delhi  and   kept  thei*e  a  prisoner  for 
three  years  on  account  of  arrears  of  reve* 
nue,  by  bai^shi   Najif  Beg ;  as,   for  similar 
reasons,  the  Pattiata  chief  was  captured  and 
tai^eu  to  Sirhind  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
Shah,  and  as  Bhai  Lai  Singh,  the  chief  of  Kj- 
thai,  was  carried  to  Delhi  and  there  tortured. 
The  Malwa   Sikhs,   when,   after  a  period  of 
comparative  independence,  they  placed  tliem- 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government,  they  assumed  to  it  the  Rame  posi- 
tion which  they  had  held  to  the  emperor  of  DelhL 
Their  privileges  were  no  greater  than  before; 
their  competency  to  alienate  estates  was  m 
further  extended  ;  their  relations  to  the  para- 
mount power  were  no  less  clearly  defined. 
If  th6  right  of  claiming  escheats,  on  failnreof 
lineal  heirs,  was  denied  to  the  British  Govern* 
meut,  it8  assumption  of  the  protectorate  of  the 
states  was  altogether  a  mistake.     This  pro- 
tectorate was  a  source  of  constant  anxie^, 
trouble  and  expense.     The  chiefs,  the  moment 
that  they  had  escaped  the  danger  of  abscNrp- 
tion  by   the  Lahore  maharaja,  turned  their 
hands  against  each  other,  and  their  perpetual 
disputes  and  intiigues,  gave  rise  to  innumer- 
able political  complications  and  necessitated 
the  maintenance   of  a  large    force  on  the 
north-west    frontier.      The  Government  of 
Lahore,   rapacious  and  unscrapnioas  as  it 
might  be,  was  a  thousand  times  better,  ia 
eveiy  way,  than  that  of  the  Cis-Suth|j  chiefs. 
In  the  procedure  followed  by  Bnnjeet  Singh, 
the    right  of  collateral    succession  was  al- 
together denied  ;  and,  on  failure  of  lineal  male 
heirs,  an  estate  lapsed,  unless  the  maharaja 
re-granted  it,  as  was  generally  the  case,  to 
some  near  relation,  on  payment  of  a  large 
nazrana  or  fine.    This  uazrana,  paid  by  a 
collateral  succeeding,  was  a  complete  admis- 
sion that  such  succession  was  by  fatour  of 
the  supreme  power,  not  by  right ;  yet  the 
Sikhs  of  the  Manjha  had  a  far  stronger  title 
to  secui'e,  by  collateral  succession,  the  per- 
manency  of  tiieii*  chiefships  tliau  those  of  the 
Malwa,  for  they  were  true  conquerors,  pos* 
sessing  the  lands  they  had  themselves  woo, 
and  independent  of  the  Delhi  Government,  to 
which  the  Malwa  Sikhs  had  been  subordinate. 
The  succession  to  chiefships  were  goyerned  >  and  by  coxmection  with  which  their  privileges 
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employed  on  the  continent  or  elsewhere,  their 
places  could  be  taken  in  garrison  by  Sikhs. 
The  two  great  classes  of  Sikhs  are  those 
of  the  Manjha  and  the  Malwa.   The  first  term 
Manjha,    is  applied  strictly  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Bari  Doab  near  Lahore  and  Urn- 
ritsur,  but  vaguely  includes  all  Sikhs  to  the 
north    of  the    Suflej.     Malwa  comprises   all 
to  the   south  of  that  river  as  far  as  Delhi 
and    Bikaneer.      The    heud    of    the    latter 
class  is  the  house  of  Pathialla  with  the  allied 
families  of  Nabha,  Jhind,  Bhadour,  Malod, 
Badruka,    Jiundan,    Dialpura,    Laudghai-ia, 
Rarapur  and  Kot  Dhuna,  and  the  more  dis- 
tantly connected  houses  of  Faridkot  and  Ky- 
thal.     Their  ancestors  were  simple  Jat  pea- 
sants who  migrated  from  Jeysulmere  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.     They 
continued  to  follow  the  hindoo  law  for  a  cen- 
tury, when  they  adopted  the  new  faith  then 
preached  by  Govind.     In  the  anarchy  which 
aceompanied  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  power, 
the  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  arose  and  were  saved  only 
by  British   interference   from  absorption   by 
Buujeet  Singh.   Under  British  firm  rule  their 
law  of  succession  adopted  a  consistent  form. 
The  Manjha  Sikhs  similarly  rose  to  power 
after  the  last  invasions  of  Ahmed  Shah  and  the 
Affghans,  till  Runjeet  Singh  subdued  them, 
all  except  the  rajah   of  Kapurthulla,   who 
owed  his  existence  to  the  fact  that  his  house 
held  estates  on  the  British  side  of  the  Sutiej. 
Equal  division   among  sons  was  the  ordinary 
rule  of  Sikh  succession,  and  primogeniture 
was  known,  though  not  followed  consistently, 
but  only  in  the  three  great  sects  of  the  Phulkiau 
clan,  Pathiala,  Nabha  and  Jhind.     In  theory 
the  estate  descends  to  the  widow  for  life,  on 
the  failure  of  male  heii*s,  but  a  widow  needs 
protection  and  hence  the  custom  of  marrying 
her  to  one  of  her  brothers-in-law.    But  such 
a  marriage,  even  when  not  Chaddar-dalna  or 
Chadr-andazi  (throwing  a  sheet)  (»r  inferior, 
has  never  ranked  with  the  vya,  shadi,  or  regu- 
lar marriage  with  a  virgin.    In  polygamous 
cases  that  ^idow  has  seniority  who  is  of  the 
same  caste  as  the  deceased  husband.    The  re- 
marriage of  Sikh   widows  is  common,  and  not 
only  with  brothers-in-law.     Third  maniages, 
even,  are  met  with  and  termed  threwa,  yet  sut- 
tee was  prevalent  before  British  rule,  the  last 
instance  being  the  widow  of  sirdar  Sham  Singh 
Attariwala,  who  burnt  herself  with  her  hus- 
band's clothes  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Sobra- 
on.  Most  of  the  principal  Sikh   families  are 
sprung  from  Chaddar-dalna  mairiages,  but  the 
custom  has  ceased  since  the  recognition  by  the 
British   Government  of  the  right  of  adoption, 
the  rnle  of  primogeniture  and  the  exclusion  of 
females  from  the  succession. 


SIKH*  SIKH* 

mil  rights  had  been  i^educed  or  modified,  j  tlie  fact  of  Draupadi  luarryiug  the  five  Panda 
This  view  fans  always  been  upheld  by  the  ;  brothers,  it  in  shown  that  polyandry  must  have 
courts,  and  was  never  questioned  till  ehiefi*  i  prevailed  amongst  the  heroes  of  that  period  j 
with  a  grievance  began  io  fee  Euglis^ii  ofiicei**? '  and  if  polyandry,  the  practice  of  Curao  was,  no 
to  write  pamphlets  and  petitions  in  tlieir  '  doubt,  not.  uncommon  :  iudeed,  the  compiler  of ' 
faroor.  It  is  well  for  the  empire  and  still,  theMahabharatH,Vya^;n,  was  himself  appointed 
better  for  the  people  of  British  India  that  the  i  to  raise  up  oifspriug  to  bis  deceased  brother* 
liwoflap^,  as  followed  by  hindoo  »ind  ma- |  Th<Te  is  perhaps  no  circumstance  which  so 
homedan  powers  and  re<'Ognised  by  all  chiefs,  I  strongly  shows  the  northern  descent  of  the 
was  pat  in  force  by  all  Governors-General  !  deified  iieroes,  as  tlie  marriage  of  the  five 
down  to  Lord  Dalhousie.   But  when  the  Bri-  *  Fandu  brothers.     Herodotus  tells  us  that  this 


tvh  India  empire  had  ret'eived  its  natural 
boDodaries  and  the  treading  out  of  the  Indian 
matiny  euabled  the  British  at  once  to  reward 
lojal  chiefs  and    exact  strict    guarantees  if 


practice  prevailed  among  the  nomadic  Scy^ 
thiaus,  as  it  does  at  present  among  the  Bhotia. 
The  practice  is  adopted  also  with  some  modi'- 
ficatioDS  by  the  Nair  race  of  Malabar,  between 
not  for  the  good  government  at  least  against  |  whom  and  the  people  of  the  Himalaya,  Wilson 
tbemis-governmeut  of  their  subjects  in  feuda-  '  traces  the  obscure  vestiges  of  a  connection, 
torj  states,  it  was  no  less  well  that  Lord  |  Amongst  the  Jat,  Goojur  and  Ahir,  children 
Caoaing  should  altolish,  or  restrict,  the  law  '  born  to  Curao  are  considered  legitimate,  and  are 
of  lapse,  by  his  Adoption  Charter.  The  Sikh  j  entitled  to  inheritance  accordingly.  Children 
doctrine  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  hindoo,  <  begotten  by  the  women  previous  to  Curao, 
IS  tliat  of  the  Protestant  christian  does  to  the  |  except  iu  the  case  of  fraternal  Curao,  are 
^iamnh.  Mohan  Lial  mentions  that  the  Sikh  •  known  by  the  name  of  Kudhelura,  and  do  not 
^itarepolyandrous,  and  that  one  brother  takes  inherit  the  property  of  the  father-in-law. 
bis  brother's  wife.  M  asson  also  states  that  the  Si  kh-hidies  knot  the  hair  at  the  crown  and 
are  polyandrous  :    but  iu  saying  this  i  throw  a  white  robe  over  it  which  entirely  en- 


tbej  iieeai  ta  allude  to  the  custom  of  Curao, 
ilao  written  kai-ao  seemingly  from  "  karana," 
to  cause  to  do,   this   being    the   term   given 


velopes  the  body  and  gives  a  conical  shape  to 
the  head.  Their  features  are  sharp  and  angu«- 
lar.     When  a  Manjee  Singh  dies,  leaving  no 


:  MJOng  the  Jat^  Goojur,  Ahir,  and  other  races  male  offspring,  his  brothers,  or  his  nephews 
and  tribes  in  N.  western  Hindustan  to  concu-  1  of  the  full  blood,  assume  the  right  of  succes- 
bioage  generally  ;  bnt  more  especially  to  |  sion,  to  which  the  widow  or  widows  become 
I  niarriages  of  widows  with  the  brother  of  a  '  competitors.  According  to  the  shastra  (if 
\  deceased  husband.  This  practice  is  known  to  they  may  be  considered  applicable  to  public 
!  tlie  eastward  of  the  Punjab,  by  the  name  of.  property  and  chiefships),  the  piior  title  of  the 
;  (^orhai,  in  the  Dekhan  of  But'hee  and.  in  i  widowsisheld  ;  but,  ai^theSikhsfollowthecus- 
other  provinces,  by  the  term  Dhureecha,  is  '  tom,  termed  karao  or  chadV-dAla  or  chad'r-au-^ 
folk)weU  among  several  races,  but  is  not  vevy  '  dazi,  which  obtains  in  every  family,  with  the  ex-- 
openly  confessed  even  among  them,  as  some  ception  of  those  of  the  Bhaee,  the  eldest  surviv* 
<i€gn»  of  discredit  is  supposed  to  attacth  to  it.  ing  brother  of  the  deceased  places  a  white  robe 
Amongst  tlie  Jat,  it  is  only  younger  brothers  I  over,  and  the  nuth,  or  ring,  in  the  nose  of, 
wlio  form  such  connections,  elder  brothers  ['the  widow,  which  ceremony  constitutes  her 
being  proliiUted  from  man-ying  their  younger  i  his  wife.  This  practice  accords  with  the 
brothers' widows,  but  among  the  Jat  of  Delhi  \  hindoo  and  Mosaic  laws,  (Deuteronomy,  chap. 
«veti  this  is  not  prohibited.  This  practice  has  !  xxv,  5  to  10)  and  acts  as  a  conuter-agent 
beeo  common  among  several  nations  of  the  j  to  the  many  evils  attendant  on  female  rule. 
«8t.  The  Jews  followed  it,  and  in  Egypt  it  If  the  free-will  of  the  widow  were  con- 
wu admitted  for  a  childless  widow  to  cohabit ;  suited,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  she 
with  a  brother  of  the  deceased  husband.  At  would  prefer  the  possession  of  power,  and 
ibe  lime  that  the  laws  of  Menu  were  enacted,  ,  the  charms  of  liberty,  to  the  alternative  of  sa- 
Corao  appears  to  have  been  a  recognized  in-  crificing  her  claims  to  her  brother-in-law,  and 
i^tutioD,  but  as  is  not  unusual  with  the  lusti-  taking  her  station  amongst  his  rival  wives, 
totesjj  there  is  much  contradiction  l)etween  the  Judging  from  the  masculine  disposition,  want 
CQaciments  relating  to  it.     From  a  considera-  '  of  modesty  and   of  delicate   feeling,   which 


tiouofall  the  passages  on  the  subject,  it  appears 
lliBt  failure  of  issue  was  the  point  on  which 
^  legality  turned.  He  who  was  begotten, 
•wording  to  law,  on  the  wife  of  a  man  deceas- 
ed, or  UDpotent,  or  disordered,  after  the  due 
aothority  given  to  her,  is  called  the  lawful  son 
<^  the  wife  (Mann,  ch.  ix,  and  176).    From 


lorm  the  chaiiicteristic  features  of  Sikh  females, 
necessity,  and  not  choice,  must  have  led  them 
to  yield  to  the  adoption  of  an  usage,  which 
must  often  be  repugnant  to  their  natures,  and 
disgusting  to  their  thoughts.  Yajnyawoleyti 
says,  '*  If  a  brother  die  without  male  issue, 
let  another  approach  the  widow  in  the  proper 
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seasoii." 


Aud  Menu  ordains,  '*  having  espous- 
ed her  in  due  form,  she  being  clad  in  a  white 
Ttibe/*  The  Bhaee  tribes  of  EhytuI  and 
other  places,  although  thej  reject  the  union 
bj  kurawa,  jet  set  aside  the  claims  of  a  widow, 
iu  favour  of  the  brothers  aud  nephews  of  one 
dying  without  male  issue.  The  widows  of  the 
Bhaee  tribes  receive  small  jagirs  for  their  sup- 
port during  life.  Captain  Cunningham,  writing 
of  the  Sikhs  whilst  they  were  still  a  ruling  na- 
tion, says  a  living  spirit  possesses  the  whole  Sikh 
people,  and  the  impress  of  Govind  has  not  only 
elevated  and  altered  the  constitution  of  their 
minds, but  has  operated  materially  and  given 
amplitude  to  their  physical  frames.'  The 
features  and  external  form  of  a  whole 
people  have  been  modified,  and  a  Sikh  chief  is 
not  more  distinguishable  by  his  stately  person 
and  free  and  manly  bearing  than  a  minister 
of  his  faith  is  by  a  lofty  thoughtfulness  of 
look,  which  marks  the  fervour  of  his  soul, 
and  his  persuasion  of  the  near  presence  of  the 
Divinity.  This  physical  change  has  been 
noticed  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  (Travels, 
i,  283,  and  ii,  39),  by  Elphinstone  ;  (History 
of  India,  ii,  564),  and  it  also  slightly  struck 
Malcolm  (Sketches,  p.  129.)  Similarly,  a 
change  of  aspect,  as  well  as  ofdreFS,  &c.,  may 
be  observed  iu  the  descendants  ofsuch  members 
of  hindoo  families  as  became  muhomedans 
one  or  two  centuries  ago,  and  whose  personal 
appearance  may  yet  be  readily  compared  with 
that  of  their  undoubted  brahminical  cousins  in 
many  parts  of  Malwa^and  Upper  India.  The 
whole  character  of  individuals  seems  ennobled 
on  their  becoming  mahomedans,  and  the  natu- 
ral dij^nity  of  the  human  race  is  never  more 
beautifully  seen  than  when  a  mahomedan 
calmly  but  proudly  says  mai  moosalman  boon  : 
and  so  it  is  with  the  Sikh  sect  \Wipse  open 
manly  bearing  i9  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
their  character.  The  Sikhs  wear  a  kind 
of  breeches  instead  of  girding  up  their  loins 
after  the  manner  of  the  hindoos.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  "  hutch,'*  or  breeches,  is  of  as  much 


They  are    purely  religious   characters-;  de- 
voting themselves  to  prayer  and  meditation, 
aud   are  usually  collected  in  their  sangat,  col- 
leges or  convents,  they  also  travel  about  to 
places  of  pilgrimage,  generally  in  parties  of 
some    strength.     They   profess    poverty,  al- 
though   they  uever    solicit    alms  ;    and  al- 
though   ascetics,    they   place    no    merit    in 
wearing  mean   garments,    or  dispensing  al- 
toj^ether  with  clothes  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  in    general  well   dressed,  aud,    allowing 
the  whiskers   and  beard   to  (;row,  are  not 
unfrequently  of  a  venerable  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance.    Though   usually  practising  celi- 
bacy, it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  :    they  are  generally  the  ministnnt 
priests,   but  their   office   consists   chiefly  in 
reading  and  expounding  the  writings  of  Na- 
nuk  and  Govind  Singh,  as  collected  in  the 
Adi    Gi-ant'h  and    Das  Padshah-ki-Graut'h. 
With  that  fondness   for  sensible   objects  of 
reverence  which  characterizes  the  natives  of 
India,    the    book   is    also    worshipped,    and 
rupees,  flowers,  and  fruits  are  presented  by 
the   votaries,  whi<?h   become,  of  course,  the 
property  of  the  officiating  Udasi.     In  return, 
the  Udasi  not  uucommonly  adopts  the  pre- 
sentation  of  the    Pra«ada.     Mr.    Moorcroft 
said  he  had  seldom  met  with  persons  of  more 
simple,  unaffected,  aud  pious  manners  than 
the  Udasi. 

The  Qanj  Bakshi  division  is  not  uumerouSi 
and  little  is  known  of  it. 

The  Ramrnyi  derive  their  appellation  from 
that  of  Ram  Rai  (son  or  grandson  of  Har  Rai), 
who  disputed  unsuccessfully  the  succession  to 
the  pontificate  with  Har  Krishin,  son  of  Har 
Rui.  Their  distinction  from  the  other  Sikhs 
is  more  of  a  political  thau  a  religious  com- 
plexion. 

The  Suthreh  Shahi  are  more  common  than 
the  two  preceding  ;  they  lead  a  vagabond 
life,  begging  and  singing  songs,  mostly  of  a 
moral  or  mystical  tendency.  They  are  nol 
unfrequently  gamblers,  drunkards, aud  thieves, 


importance  to  a  Sikh  boy  as  was  the  investi-    and  are  held  in  great  disrepute.     They  look 
tare   with  the    *'  toga   virilis,"    to  a  Roman  |  up    to    Tegli   Bahadur,   the   father   of   gant 


women 


are  distinsruished 


Goviud,  as  their  founder. 

TJie     Govind  Siughi  form  the   most    im- 


youth.     The  Sikh 

fi'om  hindoos  of  their  sex   by  some  variety  of 

dress,  but  chiefly  by  a  higher  top-knot  of  hair.  1  portant    division  of    the   Sikh   coromuuity 

TheSikh,orNauuk  Shahi,  are  classed  under  being,  in  fact,  the  political  association  to 
seveu  distinctions,  all  recognizing  Nanuk  as  which  the  name  is  applied,  or  to  the  Sakh 
their  primitive  instructor,  and  all  professing  '  nation  generally.  Although  professing  to 
to  follow  his  doctrines,  but  separated  from  !  derive  their  national  faith  from  Nanuk,  aud 
each  other  by  variations  of  pra<rtice,  or  by  a  i  holding  his  memory  in  veneration,  the  faith 
distinct  and  peculiar  teacher.  At  the  risk  of  they  follow  is  widely  different  from  the  qaiet- 
8ome  repetitions,  the  following  notices  of  the    i&m  of  that  reformer,   and   is  chieflj  of  a 


sects  may  be  given  ; 

2%e  Udasi  may  be  regarded  as  the  genuine 
disciples  of  Nanuk,  professing  (tks  the  name 
denotes)  indifference  to  worldly  vicissitudes. 
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worldly  and  warlike  spiiit.  Guru  Govind 
devoted  his  followers  to  steel,  and  hence  the 
worship  of  the  sword,  as  well  as  its  employ- 
ment, against  both  mahomedans  and  hindoos. 
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Bj  bis  iostitutioDS  he  separated  the  Sikhs,  in  |  They  are  supposed  to  he  the  descendants  of 
political  coostitatioQ  aa  well  as  religious  teuets,  the  Getasaud  Yue-chi  of  antiquity.  They  are 
from  the  hiodoo^.  though  they  still  woi'ship  a  bold  industrious  people,  and  there  are  two 
the  deities  of  that  people,  and  derive  their  i  sub-divisions  of  them,  the  Dhe  and  Hele,  or 
legends  from  the  same  source.     The  Govind  )  Pach-hade  and  Deswale,  but  there  are  many 


Siogbi  pay  great  veneration  to  brahmins, 
notwithstanding  their  avowed  rejection  of 
cute. 

Tke  ^rmala  differ  but  little  from  the 
Udasi,  and  are,  perhaps,  still  closer  adhe- 
itnts  to  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  (as 
the  name  imports),  professing  to  be  free  from 
ill  worldly  stain,  and  leading  a  wholly  reli- 
gions life.  They  observe  celibacy,  and  dis- 
regaid  theii*  personal  appearance,  often 
going  nearly  naked.  They  are  not,  like  the 
Udui,  assembled  in  colleges,  nor  do  they 
hold  any-  particular  form  of  divine  service, 
bat  confine  then*  devotion  to  speculatire  me- 
ditation on,  or  perusal'  of,  the  writings  of 
Nannk,  Kabir,  and  other  Unitarian  teachers. 
They  are  always  solitary,  supported  by  their 
diaeiples  or  opulent  individuals,  and  are  often 
kiowo  as  able  expounders  of  the  Vedunta 
philosophy,  in  which  the  brahmins  do  not 
disdain  to  become  their  scholars. 

Tke  Naga  or  naked  mendicants,  are  not 
distiogolBhable  from  the  Nirmala,  except  in 
going  without  clothes. 

Masson  says  it  is  no  unusual  arrange- 
ment for  the  many,  brothers  of  a  family  to 
have  a  wife  in  common,  and  he  had  known  the 
soldiers  of  M.  A I  lard  request  permission  to 
visit  their  homes,  alleging  that  their  brothers 
had  gone  on  a  journey,  and  their  wives  are 
olooe.  The  plea  was  considered  a  good  one. 
Such  customs  must  not  be  imputable  to  them 
ts  Sikhs,  they  are  rather  th«  remains  of  an 
ncientand  rude  state  of  society.  It  must 
■In  be  observed,  that  trespasses  on  the  rules 
of  decency  must  be  made  by  themselves  and 


tribes.  They  are  partly  of  the  Sikh,  partly 
hindoo  and  partly  of  the  mahomedan  i*eligion. 
The  Garumukhi  is  a  modification  of  the 
Devanagari  alphabet  devised  by  the  Sikhs  :  it 
does  not  differ  in  shape,  but  the  forms  of  many 
of  the  letters  are  interchanged.  The  institu- 
tionary di.'^cipliue  of  a  young  Khalsa  Sikh  is 
very  compendious  :  when  he  can  bend  a  bow, 
wield  a  sabre,  and  mount  a  horse,  his  instruc- 
tion is  completed.  Talking  aloud  is  so  habi- 
tual to  a  Sikh  that  he  bawls  a  seci'et  in  your 
ear,  a  boisterous  and  rude  hahit  due  perhaps 
to  their  living  almost  constantly  in  a  camp,  in 
which  the  voice  certainly  loses  tliat  nice 
modulated  tone  which  distinguii^hes  the  more 
polished  inhabitants  of  cities.  When  Ranjit 
Singh  died,  his  corpse  was  placed  upon  a 
splendidly  gilt  car,  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  ship,  with  sails  of  gilt  cloth  to  waft  him  into 
paradise.  It  was  borne  upon  'the  shoulders 
of  soldiers,  preceded*  by  a  body  of  native 
musicians,  playing  their  wild  and  melancholy 
airs.  His  four  queens,  dressed  in  their  most 
sumptuous  apparel,  then  followed,  each  in  a 
separate  gilt  chair,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of 
their  attendants  ;  the  female  slaves  following 
on  foot.  Before  each  of  the  queens  was 
carried  a  large  mirror,  and  gilt  parasol,  the 
emblems  of  their  rank.  After  them  came  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  the  maharajah  Kur- 
ruck  Singh,  attended  by  the  whole  of  the 
Sikh  sirdars,  barefooted,  and  clothed  in  wfait^, 
none  but  pei*sons  of  noble  rank  being  permit- 
ted  to  join  the  procession .  To  the  last  moment, 
the  queens  exhibited  the  most  perfect  equani- 
mity, far  from  evincing  any    dread    of  the 


iDBoogst  themselves  ;  liberties  taken  by  stran-  |  terrible    death    which    awaited    them,    they 
K^wonld  be  held  as  crimes,  and  resented  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Sikhs  in  the  time  of  the  guru  Govind, 
•ttnmed  the  title  of  Singh.  This  literally 
■DCiasa  Hon,  but  since  the  time  of  the  guru 
&>md,  it  is  applied  to  all  Sikhs,  as  their 
^active  appellation,  meaning  metaphori- 
c^lji  a diampion  warrior.  The  Sikhs  should 
^tain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  and  all  intoxi- 
ttting  drugs. 

The  bulk  of  the  Sikh  sect  are  converts  from 
^^at,  a  great  race,  along<the  banks  of  the 
^na  from  the  Paojab  to  Sindh  and  to  the 
^ks  of  the  Jumna  in  Hurriana,  in  the  N. 
West  Proviooes,  Bhurtpore,  Dholpor  and 
^tair,  some  of  whom  according  to  Wilson 
^^  to  have  come  from  Ghuzni  and  the  far 
vest  and  others  chum  to  be  descended  from 
^  Yado,  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore  is  a  Jat. 
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appeared  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  as- 
cended the  funeral  pile  with  alacrity.  The 
slaves  alsoappeared  perfectly  resigned,  but  less 
enthusiastic.  The  body  of  the  maharajah 
having  been  placed  upon  the  pile,  his  queens 
seated  themselves  around  it,>when  the  whole 
were  covered  over  with  a  canopy  of  the  most 
costly  Kashmir  shawls.  The  maharajah  Kur- 
ruck  Singh  then  taking  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand,  pronounced  a  short  prayer,  set  fire  to  the 
pile,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  mass,  being 
composed  of  very  ignitibie  material,  was  in 
flames.  The  noise  from  the  tom-tom  drums 
and  shouts  of  the  spectators  immediately 
drowned  any  exclamation  from  the  wretched 
victims.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
rajah  Dhyan  Singh  (Rnnjeet's  minister),  under 
strong  excitement,  was  prevented  from  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  flames.     Considerable 
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iloubt  has  been  thrown  over  the  siucerity  of  I  fountain    of  the    generating    fluid    of  man 
this  intended  act  of  self-devotion  ;  but  the  i  which  supplies  the  lower  members   of  the 


general  opinion  was  that  he  fully  intended  it 
from  the  apparent  absence  of  any  motive  for 
hypocrisy.  The  ashes  of  the  founder  of  the 
Sikh  dynasty  were  afterwards  collected  to- 
gether and  thrown  into  the  Ganges,  in  con- 
formity with  the  religious  custom  of  the 
country. — Malcolm's  Si khs^  ;?/?.  7, 116,  129- 
130  ;  Sieinbach's  Ptmjaub,  pp-  18-19  ;  Major 
H.  Edwardes'  Jullundhur  Report  on  Infan- 
ticide ;  Malcolm's  Journey^  Vol.  i,  p.  435  : 
The  Law  of  Inheritance  to  Chief  ships  as  ob- 
served by  theSihhs  previous  to  the  annexation 
of  the  Punjab,  by  Lepel  Griffin,  B.  C,  S., 
author  of  "  The  Punjab  Chiefs,'*  Lahore, 
Punjab  Printing  Company,  Limited,  1 869  ; 
Barnes    Travels,  Vol,  i,  pp-  284-85  ;  Major 


Browne's  observations  on  India  Tracts,  Vol.  ii,    husband  allows  his  hair  to  grow  withoutbeing 


body  when  required  ;  they  consider  that  such 
holy  and  useful  parts  of  the  body  must  not 
without  good  reason  be  left  uncovered  and 
hence  they  say  is  the  necessity  of  protecting 
those  spots  by  a  tuft.  A  sect  of  sanyasi,  how- 
over,  walk  about  with  bald  heads  pretending 
that  they  have  entirely  renountted  the  world, 
passed  the  lower  steps  of  ritualism  in  the  lad- 
der to  ascend  to  heaven  and  are  living  in  cloee 
communion  with  God,  constantly  looking  at 
him  with  their  top  eye.  The  sanyasi  of  this 
sect  do  away  with  their  sacred  thread,  also, 
evidently  showing  that  they  i*egard  thekudumi 
in  the  same  light  as  the  other  cerenoonies  be- 
longing to  the  lower  step  of  the  heavenly  ladder. 
When  a  hindoo  wife  is  in  the  family-way  the 


p.  4  ;  Phil.  Recherches stir les Eg yptiens e ties 
Chinois  ;  Selections  from  the  Mahabharata, 
pp.  8,  6Q  ;  ElUofs  ^tip.  Gloss  ;  Tod^sRnjaS' 
than,  Vol,  i,  pp.  6,  60,  322,  605  ;  Pennant's 
Hindustan  ;  C  ha  (field's  Hindustan  ;  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  hn.ngnes,  Tartares,  pp.  1, 
8  ;  Kennedy  on  the  Origin  of  Languages, 
p.  57;  OverlandMail  ;  Masson's  Journ.,  Vol, 
i,  pp,  435,  451  ;  Mohan  Lai's  Journ,,  p,9  ; 
fFard's  View  of  the  Hindus,  Vol,  ii,  pp, 
273-4  ;  As.  Res.,  Vol,  xi  ;  McGregor's  His- 
tory of  the  Stlhs,  Vol  i,  pp,  44,  Hi,  286-37. 
Browne's  Indian  hifanticide,  pp,  W^to  117; 
Prinsep's  Antiquities,  by  Thomas,  p,  286; 
professor  Wilson,  in  Transactions  of  R.  As, 
Society  ;  Captain  Cunningham's  History  of 
the  Sikhs,  pp.  3,  9,  79,  90,  118,  185; 
Marquis  of  Hastings'  Private  Jour,,  Vol,  i, 
p,  287  ;  Aitchiso7i,  B,  C,  S.,  Treaties,  Journ., 
^0.,  pp.  8,  9,  227,  229  ;  Lepel  I  Grijfins 
Jjaw  of  Inheritance  ;  History  of  the  Panjab, 
Vols.},  i\,pp,  8,9,  120,  123,  130,  147  to 
150,  311  ;  See  Affghan,  Amritsir,  Baber, 
Banda,  Boonga,  Discs,  Hindoo,  Indin,  Jat^ 
Jut,  Kajar,  Kamaon,  Kandahar,  Khyber, 
Mahomedani6m,Manja,  Odiissi,  Prasada,  Run- 
jit,  Scythia,  Sikhs,  Singh,  Tai'ant4ira  Yeuti, 

SIKHA,  Sans.  The  tuft  of  hair  which 
hiudoos  are  accustomed  to  leave  when  shavins: 
their  heads  is  called  in  Sanscrit  the  Sikha,  in 
Tamil  the  Kudumi  (  a  considerable  number  of 
European  missionaries  have  come  to  regard  the 
wearing  of  this  tuft  as  a  badge  of  hindooism, 
and  require  the  natives  employed  in  the  mis- 
fiions  to  cut  otf  their  kudumi  as  a  sine  qua  non 
to  their  retention  of  mission  employment.  The 
idol-rworshipping  hindoos  believe  that  the  top 
of  the  head  ineluding  the  anterior  and  pos^ 
terior  fontanelles  is  the  most  sacred  part  of 
the  body.  They  say  that  the  fontanel le  is 
iha  residence  of  the  deity,  and  call  it  the 
'  top  eye/      They  think  also  that  it  is  the 
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shaved.     After  the  confinement,  if  the  child 
he  a  boy,  he,  on  the  16th  day,  rises  up  early 
in   the  morning,   performs  ablutions,  comes 
home  with  a  wet  head,  enters  the  room  where 
the  child  is  laid,  takes  a  few  drops  of  water 
from  his  wet  kudumi,  pours  them  into  the 
chiUrs  mouth  and  then  for  the  first  time  sees 
and  handles  the  child.     After  this  ceremony 
he  shaves  Iuk  hair  as  usual.     When  the  hin- 
doo parents  think  it  necessary  to  shave  the 
head  of  the  child  they  consult  an  astrologer 
who  fixes  an  auspicious  day  when  the  barber 
is  invited  to  do  his  duty.     A  small  image  of 
Pillayar,  the  son  of  Siva,  is  made,  before  which, 
on  a  plantain  leaf,  a  thali  or  platter    filled 
with  paddy,    a  broken  cocoanut,    and  some 
plantain  fruit   are  laid  and  incense  offered  to 
the  image.     The  barber  puts  his  razor  before 
the  image  and  worships  it,  and   then  begins 
the    sacred    rite   of  shaving,  by  putting  bis 
razor   around  the  "  top  eye"  and    leaving  s 
circular     portion    of    hair    over    the   sacred 
spot  unshaven.       The  brahmin  father  boldfl 
the   hair  of  the  child  at  the   crown  of  tbe 
head,  and  puts  the   razor   around   it,  while 
his   guru   repeats   certain  mantra   and   then 
shaves  the  rest  of  the  hair  himself,  or  asks 
somebody  else  to  do  it.     It  is  the  custom  with 
certain  castes  to  wet  the  head   with  the  joice 
of  the  cocoanut  kernel   beginning  with  the 
circular  portion  of  hair  to  be  left  as  kudumi. 
A  portion  of  the  juice  thus  used  is  then  poured 
at  the  foot  of  a  palmyra  tree  as  an  offeriog  ^^ 
Parvati,  the  saktl  or  consort  of  Siva.    The 
hindoo  believes  that  the    way  of  extracting 
toddy  from  the  palmyra  was  taught  by  P»r' 
vati,  and   to  this   day  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
palmyra-climbers    to  make  special  offerings 
to  her  when  they  begin  their  career.    The 
hair  shaven  from  the  head  of  a  little  child) 
,  especially   from  the   head  of  the  first-bom, 
must    not  be    thoughtlessly  thrown  away^ 
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hnsraoiJi  as  it  is  derived  from  tlie  father 
»of  the  child,  who  allowed  his  hair  to  grow 
nnsbaTen  with  h  specitil  vow  for  the  safety 
of  the  child  from  the  time  of  its  coticep- 
tioo  till  its  birth.  Some  old  men  say  that 
it  was  foimerl J  the  custom  to  burn  the  hair 
with  certHiu  ceremonies  as  the  Naznrites 
of  die  Hebrews  did  theirs.     The  shnveu  hair 


SIKHA. 

fHshion,  and  in  honour  of  her  still  wear  their 
hair  in  this  manner.  The  Maravar  caste  in 
South  Travan<?ore  wear  kudumi  until  they  are 
about  12  years  of  age,  and  then  allow  their  hair 
to  grow  long,  (ind  tie  it  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  Until  very  recently  each  caste 
differed  from  anotln'r  in  the  way  of  wearing 
thekudumi.  AShaiiar  never  dared  to  imilate  a 


is  now  in  general  carefully  enclosed  in  a  silver  (  brahmin,  nor  a  Pariah  a  Soodra.     Although 


,  and  tied  around  the  waist  of  the  child  as  i  the  sacred  spot  of  the  head  which  ought  to  be 
anamalet  to  ward  off  sickness.     Some  people  !  adorned  with  thekudumi  did  not  differ,  yet  the 


tie  them  in  a  cloth  and   carefully  preserve 
tbero  io  pots.       The  circular   portion   left 


manner,  quantity  and  position  of  the  kudumi 
differed  in  each  cunte.     The  chief  use  of  the 
on  the  head  must  be  carefully  kept  and  oiled,  >  kudumi,  however  is  in  the  performance  of  a 
while  the  rest  of  the  hair  shaven  must  thus  I  funeral  ceremony  urgently   necessary  for  the 
be  respectfully  treated,  otherwise  the  pros-    salvation  of  a  married  man.     A  Tamil  poet  in 

describing  the  lamentations  of  a  kinsr  who 


perityand  welfare  of  the  child  is  endangered 
If  the  parents  lose  their  children  successiver 
)j  one  after  another,  they  keep  the  kudumi  at 
the  ba<:k  of  the  child*s  head  on  the  posterior 
fontHDelle,  and  if  the  child  survive  the  period 
in  which  the  one  previous  to  it  died,  the 
firentsgo  about  asking  alms,  mak^  a  feast  to 
the  pandai-ams,  take  off  the  "tail"  as  it  is 
ttlled,  and  then  remove  the  kudumi  to  the 
front  of  the  head. 

When  a  boy  has  become  old  enough  to  go 
to  school,  or  has  so  far  advanced  in  study  ns  to 
begin  to  write  on  the  cadjan  or  palm  leaf,  a  feast 
is  made  by  the  parents  and  in  one  corner  of  the 
hooee  previously  daubed  with   cow-dung,  a 
anall  image  of  Pillayar  is  made,  before  which  is 
plittd  an  offering  of  plain  fruit  and  cocoanuts. 
The  schoolmaster  writes  in  a  cadjan    book, 
tespectfally  places  it  before  the  image,  and 
worships  it.     The  boy  is  then  called  before 
the  image,  and  while  he  is  standing  there 
with  great  veneration  and  awe,  the  school- 
toaster  touches  him  by  his  kudumi,  divides  it 
into  three  parts,  and  after  having  plaited  them 
^ther,  puts  over  the  kudumi  at  the  crown 
of  the  head  some  raw  rice  and  some  sacred 
imgn  grass  and  worships  it.     Some  add  to 
these  things,  a  little  raw  paddy,  sacred  ashes 
Md  flowers,  and  tie  them  in  the  plaited  kudu-* 
tni.   The  schoolmaster  then  respectful  ly  takes 
^  cadjan  book,  and  delivers  it  into  the  hands  | 
ofthe  scholar,  while  the  scholar  respectfully 
pots  the  cocoanut  and  the  other  offerings  into 
the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  while  doing 
^  the  scholar  is  taught  to  repeat  some  congra- 
talatory  words  thus  : — "  Book  and  learning 
to  me.    Cocoanut  and  money  to  the  teacher.'* 
«  WIS  formerly  the    custom   with   several 
wis  to  wear  their  hair  long,  tied  up  in  a  knot 
tt  tbe  back  of  the  head   nearly   after  the 
Dinner  in  which  women  usually  wear  their 
w.   This,  however,  was  not  usual  before 
^  became  of  age  unless  under  peculiar 
▼0W8.    The  devotees  of  Parvatl  believe  that 

^^  goddess  is  extremely  pleased  with  this 
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performed  penance  for  obtaining  the  gift  of  a 
son,  says  that  a  father  can  enter  Siva's  para- 
dise in  no  other  way  than  by  his  son  perform- 
ing the  funeral  ceremony.  The  hiudoos  believe 
that  a  man  so  soon  as  he  is  married,  commits  a 
serious   sin  that  renders  him  liable  to  hell. 
When  he  dies  he  has  no  alternaiive  hut  to 
suffer  its  torments  unless  prevented  by  the 
ceremony  which  his  sou  performs.     In  order 
to  quench  the  (ire  of  hell,  the  son  must  un- 
cover the  sacred  portion  of  his  bead  by  shaving 
off  the  kudumi,  must  put  upon  it  a  new  pot 
full  of  water,  that  it  may  therefrom  absorb  the 
virtue  of  quenching  the  hell   fire,  must  walk 
with  it  three  times  around  the  deceased  parent, 
each  time  cutting  a  new  hole  in  the  pot  that 
the  water  may  sprout  out  as  he  walks  along, 
and  on  the  third  time  must  break  the  pot  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  of  the  deceased  parent,  and 
pour  a  few  drops  of  this  sacred  water  into 
the  mouth  of  the  corpse  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the   parent  poured  a  drop  of  water 
into  the  mouth  of  the  son  while  an  infant.     He 
also  puts  a  small  coin  into  the  mouth  that  the 
deceased  may  reward  with  it  the  porter  of  the 
next  world.     The'Romans  also  did  so  that  the 
deceased  might  pay  Charon  the  ferry-man  of 
hell  for  a  passage  across  the  Styx.  The  cutting 
off  of  the  kudumi  on  this  funeral  occasion  is  not 
regarded  as  a  token  of  sorrow  but  is  consider- 
ed as  an  essential  requisite  for  perfomiing  the 
funeral  ceremony  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  eternal  welfare  of  the   deceased 
parent.     No  one  but  the  heir  of  the  deceased 
cuts  off  the  kudumi,  and  that  at  no  other  time 
but  on  the  occasion  of  the  parent's  death.     A 
father  may  lose  a  dozen  children  but  he  never 
thinks  of  shaving  off  his  kudumi  as  a  sign  of 
sorrow.     On  the  16tli  day  it  is  generally  the 
custom  to  perfoim  tmother  ceremony  in  order 
to  send  up  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  to  heaven, 
for,   until   the  ceremony  is   performed,   the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  hover 
about  the  grave.    After  this  the  son  allows 
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his  hair  to  f^row  for  one  year  as  a  token  of 
.  sorrow,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  makes 
a  feast  to  brahinaus   and  others,  shaves  his 
hair  and  wears  the  kudumi.     It  is  true  that 
the    hindoo    races   of  brahmans  styled    the 
twice-born,  do  not  cut  off  the  kudumi  on  the 
occasion  of  performiug  the  ceremony  for  the 
deceased  parent,  he<!ause  his  being  regenerat- 
ed by  the  sacred  thread,  imparts  full  power 
to  his  prayers  and  other  ceremonial  (iiat  are 
absolutely  neces^aiy  for  the  salvation  of  the 
deceased  parent.    The  Chinese  who  wear  their 
hair  very  much  like  the  kudumi,  believe  that 
unless  certain  ceremonies  are  performed  with 
a  knot  in  the  kudumi,  the  deceased  cannot  go 
to  heaven.     From  what  certain  Tamil  poets 
have  sung,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  regarded 
the  kudumi  in   the  same  li^ht  as  the  sacred 
thread  of  the  brahmans.     One  says,  <  What 
is  caste  but  the  sacred  thread  and  the  kudumi.' 
Another  says,  '  The  sacred  thread,  kudumi 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  brilliant  aacred 
writings  were  they  born   with  you  ?'     In  a 
letter  sent  by  a  learned  caste  hindoo,  he  says, 
wearing  the  kudumi  is  as   important  to  us  an 
the  sacred  thread  is  to  a  brahman.     Not  to 
wear  the  kudumi  renders  a  mau  guilty,  and 
liable  to  hell,  Naragu-prerbathee.     The  gold- 
smiths say  that  their  god  Visvakarma  sprung 
from  the  third  eye  of  Siva  wiih  sacred  thread 
and   kudumi,   and    that   his    devotees    wear 
kudumi  in  order  to  resemble  him  just  as  the 
Saivaite  devotees   wear  the  Chadei  in  order 
to  resemble  Siva.     Herodotus  says  that  the 
Arabians   cut  their   hair  in  such   a  manner 
tliat  the  circumference  of  their  head  is  found 
-  to  be  round  all  about  as  if  they  had  been  cut 
with  a  bowl  in  imitation  of  Bacchus  and  in 
honour  of  him.     He  says  also  that  the  Ma- 
cians,  a  people  of  Sybia,  cut  their  hair  round 
so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
We  learn  from  Homer  that  it  was  customary 
for  parents  to  dedicate  to  some  god  the  hair 
of  their  children  which   they  cut   off  when 
they  came  to  manhood.     Achilles  at  the  fune- 
ral   of  Patrbclus,  cut  off  his   golden  locks 
which  his  father  had  dedicated  to  the  river- 
god  Sperchias.     From  Virgil  it  appears  that 
the  topmost  lock  of  hair  was  dedicated  to  the 
infernal  gods.     In  Athens  it  is  said  Hercules 
and  Apollos  were  the  chief  deities  selected 
for  dedicating   the  hair,  to  the  first  by    the 
humbler  part  of  the  community,  and  the  latter 
by  the  more  wealthy.     Tertullian  speaks   of 
an  extraordinary  rite  about  the  dedication  of 
the  hair  of  infants  which  was  practised  even 
before  they  well  had  any  hair,  and  that  cut  off 
when    they  were    named.     One  of  the  rites 
pleasing  to  Siva  of  the  hindoos,  is  wearing 
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is  said  to  be  pleased  with  Eondei,  another 
form  of  the  sikha.  Parvati  the  mother  of  the 
world  corresponds  with  Magna  Mater,  the 
grandmother  of  Bacchus. 

A  remarkable  command  is  given  to  the  Is- 
raelites in  Lev.  xix,  27  : — "  He  shall  not 
round  the  corners  of  your  head  or  literally 
'ye  shall  not  go  round,'  t.  e.,  with  a  I'azor, 
'  the  sides  of  thy  head.'  "  The  Septuagiat 
renders  this,  '  Do  not  make  Sisoeu  of  the  hair 
of  your  head.'  The  Greek  Lexicogi-aphers 
say  that  Sisoen  though  not  a  Greek  word 
means  a  lock,  or  circular  portion  of  hair  left 
unshaven,  and  consecrated  to  Saturn.  This 
Saturn  is  the  grand-father  of  Bacchus,  who 
is  thought  to  correspond  with  Siva.  In  soma 
respects  Saturn  also  resembles  Siva.  A  ra* 
cent  commentator  says  on  the  above  text,  '  It 
seems  probable  that  this  fashion  had  beea 
learned  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  for  tlie 
ancient  Egy  plains  had  their  dai^  locks  cropped 
short  or  shaved  with  great  nicety,  so  that  what 
remained  on  the  crown  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  circle  surrounding  the  head.  Freqaentlj 
a  lock  or  tuft  of  hair  was  left  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head,  the  rest  being  cut  round  in 
the  form  of  a  ring,  as  the  Turks,  Chinesei 
and  Hindoos  do  at  the  present  day. 

Poole  sayR,  '  the  Gentiles  cut  their  hair 
for  tlie  woi-ship  of  deviU  or  idols  to  whom 
young  men  used  to  consecrate  their  hair  aa 
Homer,  Plutarch  and  many  qtliers  write.' 
Professor  Vitriuga  looks  upon  this  man- 
ner of  trimming  the  hair  in  a  circular  form 
while  the  rest  of  the  head  is  shaven,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  sun  equally  diffusing  his  rays 
which  the  ancients  called  his  hair.  The 
Romans  are  said  to  have  worn  the  bair  of  the 
head  uncut,  either  loose  or  bound  behind,  in 
a  knot  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollos. 

The  Kammalar,  a  sudra  race  of  South  Tra- 
vaucore,  contend  that  the  kudumi  origiDallj 
belonged  to  them,  and  that  the  brahmins  after- 
wards copied  it  from  them.  The  author  of 
the  Arnunchala  Puraua  describes  the  de- 
mons who  accompanied  Veeraputram  in  hia 
expedition  against  Dacca,  with  kudumi.  Theae 
demons  can  refer  to  no  other  than  the  abori- 
gines of  Southern  India,  who  molested  the 
Aryans  in  the  performance  of  their  re]ig[ioos 
ceremonies.     See  Hair. 

SIKHAMHAT,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota 
Nagpore,  with  a  hard,  yellow  timber.-- Cai. 
Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

SIKHARl,  a  mountain  stronghold  or  hill- 
fort. — Forbes*  Eleven  yean  in  Ceylon^  VoL 
ii,  jp.  2. 

SIKHI,  UiHD.,  of  Murree,  &c.  Eaonyaias 
fimbriata  or  E.  hamiltoniL 

SIEHUNAS,  see  Jatamaosi. 


aikha^  and  his  son  Pillayar  is  invoked  when 

any  infant's  head   is  to  be  shaved.    Parvati  1      SIKI,  Hiin).  Euonymua  fimhriata. 
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SIKIM  ia  called  See-i  by  the  Nepaules^, 
ind  bj  the  Sikimese  theinselres  is  styled 
DeejoM  or  the  Rice-growing  place.  Sikim 
oecapies  aa  intermediate  position  between 
Nepal  and  Bbotau  :  a  eODsiderable  part  of 
it  belongs  to  the  British,  the  rest  is  main- 
tained by   British  influence   and    authority. 


SIKIM. 

low  and  olive,  with  a  little  moustache  on  the 
lips^  broad  chest  and  strong-armed  but  small- 
boned  with  small  wrists,  hands  and  feet.  The 
Lepcha  is  honest,  timid  and  peaceful  with  mild 
and  frank  features.  The  Lepcha  are  a  dirty, 
good-natured  people,  resembling  in  character 


the  Mongol  beyond  the  Ciiinese  wall.  The 
Sikim  is  the  country  between  the  TeestH  j  Lepcha  throws  over  him  loosely  a  cotton 
rireraod  the  Singhuleela  ranges  and  consists    cloak  striped  with  blue,  white  and   red,  and 


of  the  valley  of  the  Teesta  river,  which  with 
its  tribntiiries  drain  the  whole  territory.  Its 
great  tributary  is  the  BAujit  river  which,  at  first 
separated  by  a  mountain  range,  joins  it  from 
the  west,  flowing  for  a  short  distance  parallel 
to  the  plains,  through  a  deep  ravine  not  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  north  of  a  transverse 
raage  elevated  28,000  feet.  Being  opposite 
tothegaugetic  valley,  it  is  open  to  the  full  force 
of  the  monsoon,  its  rains  therefore  are  heavy, 
afanost  uninterrupted,  and  nre  accompanied  by 


uses  an  upper  garment  with  sleeves  in  the 
colli  weather  :  a  broad  umbrella-shaped  hat 
of  leaves  and  a  pent  house  of  leaves  in  the  rains. 
The  women  dress  in  silk  skirt  and  petticoat, 
with  a  sleeveless  woollen  cloak.  The  Lepcha 
man  carries  a  long,  heavy  and  straight  kinfe 
serving  for  all  purposes  to  which  a  knife  can 
beapplied.  They  drink  iheMurwa,  the  ferment- 
ed jui(re  of  the  Eleusine  coracana,  which  gives 
a  drink,  acidulous,  refreshins;  and  slightly  in- 


toxicating, and  not  unlike  hock  or  sauterne 
adeosefog  and  a  SHtumtefl  atmosphere.  The  I  in  its  flavour.  Their  songs  and  the  music  of 
nbj  winds  sweep  almost  without  iuterrup-  |  their  bamboo  flute  is  monotonous.  They 
tioo  up  to  the  base  of  Kanchinjangn,  (28,178  '  marry  before  maturity,  the  brides  being  pur- 
feet)  the  loftiest  mountain  and  most  enormous  chased  by  money  or  service.  The  Lepcha, 
aassofsnow  in  the  world.  The  snow-level  like  the  Borneo  Dyak,  kindle  a  fire  by  the 
ii  here  16,000  feet.  The  two  principal  1  friction  of  sticks.  The  Lepcha  burn  or  bury 
loarces  of  the  Teesta  river  are  the  Lachen  their  dead.  In  their  food  they  use  mouu- 
lad  the  Lachung,  these  run  in  two  valleys  tain  spinach,  fern  tops,  fungi  and  nettles, 
which  are  separated  by  a  lofty  snowy  range    Their  ailments  are  small  pox,  goitre,  remit- 


projected  to  the  south-west,  the  valleys  are 
loroewhat  6heltei*ed,  and  the  perpetual  snow- 
line rises  to  above  18,000  feet.  From  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet, 
Sikim  is  covered  with  dense  forest  of  tall 
umbrageous   trees.     At  10,000  feet,  on  the 


tent  fevers  and  rheumatism.  Darjeling  has  a 
mixed  population  of  the  Sikim,  Nepaul  and 
Dharma  Btiotenh,  also  Lepcha  and  Pahari. 
Dr  A.  Campbell  tells  us  that  a  gradual  increase 
of  population  has  taken  place  under  British 
rule  ;    from  a  few  scattered    tribes  in    1853 


Bommit  of  Tanglo.  yew  appears.     There  are    to  upwards  of  60,000  in  1870.     They    con- 
in  Sikim  about   2,770  species  of  flowering   sist   of  Brahmins  and  Rajpoots,  few  in  num- 


plaotM  and  I  oO  feras.  In  tlie  DHijeliug  dis- 
trict, in  addition  to  the  Europeans,  hindoos  and 
mahomedans  from  the  plains,  the   population 


ber,  with  a  sanscritic  tongue,  and  an  Indo- 
European  physiognomy,  confined  to  Nepal. 
The  Rhu,  Mnjar  and  Goorong,  a  mixture  of 


eoDsists  of  Nepaiese  ;  of  the  Bhoteah  fi*om    hindoos  and   Mongolians   with  features   of 


Bbotan,  Tibet  and  Sikkim  ;  of  the  Lepcha 
and  Mechi  who  are  considered  the  prior  oc- 
copanta  of  Sikim.  The  Rnjbausi  of  Sikim 
are  the  Koch  or  Koo<di  race,  of  the  same 
ilesceot  as  the  rajah  of  Cooch  Buliur,  on  which 
■ficonat  they  call  themselves  Rajhansi.  In 
the  plains  of  Sikim,  the  Rnj-bansi  and  Ben- 
gali are  in-  equal  numbers.  The  Mechi  in- 
habit that  portion  of  the  Terni,  which  lies 
under  the  hills.  They  are  a  migratory  race 
who  have  no  caste  distinctions  and  live  by 
cultivating  the  virgin  soil.  The  country  of 
Sikim  and  Darjeling  is  the  land  of  tiie  Lep'zha, 
a  Bhot  race  who  are  hemmed  in  between  the 
Newarand  other  Nepal  tribes  and  the  L'hopa 
of  Bhutan  on  the  east,  the  Lepcha  area  being 
^ly  60  miles  in  breadth.  His  physiognomy 
ii  markedly  Mongolian,  stature  short,  from  4 
feet  5  inches  to  5  feet ;  face,  broad  and  flat,  nose 
^pveaud,  eye  obliqiie,  chin  beardless,  skin  sal- 
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type  belonging  to  the  latter,  comparatively 
free  from  caste  prejudices  and  speaking  the 
Piirbutta  dialect.  They  are  short  and  squat 
highianders,  and  make  good  soldiers.  The 
Bhoteah,  Lepcha,  and  Moormi  are  buddhist 
and  speak  the  Tibetan  language.  They  are 
strong  nnd  active  and  incline  strongly  to  the 
Mongolian  race.  The  Limbo,  Sun  war  and 
Chepang  possess  a  small  Mongolian  type, 
strongest  in  the  Limbo,  and  their  language 
is  referable  to  either  the  Tibetan  or  Indian 
standard.  The  Merhi,  Dhimal  and  Gharo 
are  lowUnd  tribes  with  a  Mongolian  physiog- 
nomy, but  are  neither  hindoos,  buddhists  nor 
mahomedans.  The  Tharoo  and  Dhunwar  are 
buddhists  or  mahomedans  with  fair  and  barely 
Mongolian  features.  The  Bahir,  Kebent, 
Amatti,  Maralia,  Dhanook  and  Dom  are  not 
Mongolian,  but  a  dark  race  speaking  Hindi  or 
Bengalee.      The  Koch  or  Baj-bansi  are  a 
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loos  iiilifiliitini;  tlio  Terat  or  I  soys,  in  fai-t  the  people  who  IiaTa  been  mo- 
,  hut  who  liHvc  Hpi-eH<l  iiitol  neoudlyiialledChiiieseTai'tareanilnreiiu-ealiij 

The  term  Sikim  Bliotea  is  ■  of  thexiimciHCp  aathe  Til>etaii»,  bcingaramilj 
ore  i-eoetit  immij;i-Biita  from  I  of  thegivnt  iliviaioi)  of  Eleuth  Tniura  or  K>l- 
!  HPttled  in  Sikim,  niul  iire  an  !  miiks.  Sikim  contains  the  Lepvha  and  Limbo 
i;onilu.^teJ  pe<iple.  TlieBlio- I  dinlei-m.  Tlie  Sikim  Teiiii  gives  na  the  Dbi- 
Un,  to  the  eastwaiil,  l«ar  ihe  '  mal,  the  Bodo  or  Mechi  an<l  the  Koch  vbich 

ml  most  desen-fdlyl  of  Hny  ■  latler  also  occupy  the  plaios  of  Koi:h  Bnhar, 


jBople  whofliM'k  toUarieiing, 
t   lie  corifinitidfd   with   any 
'il>e«  of  Thil)i^t,   Sikkr 
unlniii  Elopea  ara  so  fU-ep, 

little  slieivei',  Hi-e  tlieonly 
ons    between  tl)u  vi-ry  rai**; 

banka,  and  the  mo 
M  feet,  beyond  whiuh 
a  mi'ely  if  ever  cait 
Firin;;  Ihe  forei 


edby 


I  parts  of  Rutijpooi',  Uinaj- 
poor  aiid  Purneah.  At  the  l>aae  of  the  Sikin 
Himalaya,  nnder  the  hill  etatiou  of  Darjeeling 
tlie  gifat  mass  of  the  lofty  hills  is  composfd  of 
schiatitze  rocks  of  various  rharar-ters  consider- 
ably diginrbtdaoU  contorted.  These  are  de- 
cidedly dilTeretJt  from,  and  nioi-e  receut  iban, 
the  jfnfiasoEe  rocks  of  chu  gveutetit  portion  of 
"  ■  e  of  the  hill?,  and  faullfd 
I  agaiuet  the)<e  roc-kaathigh  angIeK,  tbeieisi 
lonthsoftheyear,  thatagood  I  small  extent  of  sandstone  and  black  sbales, 
II  is  met  with  on  the  spurs,  {  whichconlain  vertebrata,pecopleri3,  J^c^Blnii- 
10  feet,  the  level  most  affect-  I  Inr  to  those  oceurring  id  the  great  coal-fielUa  of 
,  Limbo  and  Kikim  Bliotea.  I  Bengal.  Tlieoe  fossils  are  peculiarly  iater- 
grain  are  difTcreiit,  but  as  I  eating,  from  the  faet  of  tbeir  l>eing  changed 
;eR  kinds  ai-e  urown  without  I  into  graphite,  and  occurring  in  beds  which  i 
Lep<;ba,  and  the  produee  Ih  j  themiielves  Luve  a  very  strongly  iDarked 
ty-fold.  Muph  of  this  sue-  j  gruphitiu  character.  They  are  of  very  lilIli^ 
givat  dampness  of  the  I'li- '  ed  extent  ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  saod-' 
t  for  tbic,  the  cull  ure  of  the  stones,  which  iti  this  section  exhibit  a  ihick- 
jably  lie  abandoned  liyllieiiiess  of  some  tbousttnd  feet,  belonginp  lot 
'er  remain  for  tnore  than  |  aeries  of  a  mueh  more  I'eceut  date,  and  wbiiA 
one  Mpot.  The  averai^e  1  has  been  auhjeute<l  to  a  munb  smaller  ' 
ThI  is  88  inches.  Naini  i  amount  of  disturbeiu;e  and  alteration.  Tliii 
^500  feet  on  the  last  spura  I  upper  gi-oup  i^onlains  many  large  stems,  Id  ill 
rerhangiiig  the  plaioe  of  {  oliserved  i-ases  prostrate,  and  in  roost  cuet 
lorahis  lomilesfurtlierthan  !  giving  evidi'nce  of  great  wear  and  long  ei- 
e  plains  anil  it  is  at  o,oOO  |  posure  pi-eviously  to  being  imbedded  ;  aad  ii 


icliei'  ofrain-liill.  The  fall  |  some  of  the  finer  and  more  earthy  deposit! 
)  inches.  Oak  trees,  maple  ;  an  abundance  of  leaves  occur,  of  ihe  mum 
tiin  trees  throw  out  great ,  gcnei'al  chanicter  as  those  occurring  in  Bar- 
i  to  which  the  BaUuophoi-n  1  mah  and  Tenasserira.  This  group  wit 
These  knots  are  hollowed  therefoie  provi^jionally  referred  to  the  plio- 
en   cups  by  the   Lep<ha  of  J  cene  age.    No  traces  of  the  gi  eat  nummulitic 

tlio  Lepcha  cups  are  sup-  I  series  have  been  observed  in  this  disiricl. 
tea  to  poison  ;  tliey  are  of!  The  whole  of  Sikim  presents  a  region  of 
lured  wood  and  coKt  a  great '  flora  which  is  the  best  iavestigated  of  any  di«- 
I  enps  cost  only  4<l.  or  Gd.  |  tricteasl  of  Kumaon,  and  uuitcs  the  florae  of 
iried  into  Tibet  from  the  |  Nepal,  Bhotan,  East  Tibet,  and  the  Khassia 
Lepcba  have  no  cattu  dts- 1  raounMin^,  being  hence,  in    a    geographico- 

speak  of  themielves  as  be-  j  botaniral  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  itn- 


otber  of  the  following  sec- 


Therim. 
Hongrae. 


Her1>ert,  when  writing  of 
escribed  them  as  the  same 
id  met  witli  atNailang,  at 
hi  on  the  Sutlej,  in  Haoga- 
in  Ladak.    They  are,  he 


.     if  uot 

Asia.  In  Sikim  and  Bhootan  there  are  twelve 
ConifertB,  viz.,  three  Junipers,  Yew  ;  Cn- 
pre:<sus  funebris,  Abies  webbiana,  A.  braaoo- 
niana  and  A.  vmithiaua,  Larch,  Pinus  excels 
and  longifolia,  and  Fodocarpus  neriifolia. 
Four  of  these,  viz..  Larch,  Cuprcsaus  fune- 
bris, PodocarpuB  neriifolia  and  Abies  brua- 
nouiana.  Are  not  commou  to  the  uorth-weel 
Himalaya,  west  of  Nepal,  and  the  other  ei^t 
aie  common.  The  region  of  Sikim  is  per> 
hapa  the  most  proOuctive  ia  fleaby  Itiogi  of 


SIKIM. 


SILENACEiE. 


my  in  the  world,  both  as  regards  nnmbers 
nod  species,  and  Eastern  Nepal  and  Khassia 
jield  also  ao  abundaot  harvest.  The  forms 
are  for  the  most  part  European,  though  the 
species  are  scarcely  ever  quite  identical.  The 
dimensioDS  of  manj  are  truly  gigantic,  and 
man  J  species  afford  abundant  food  to  the  na- 
tives. Mixed  with  European  forms  a  few  more 
decidedly  tropical,  and  occurring  amongst 
those  of  East  Nepal  is  a  Lentinus  which  has 
the  carious  property  of  staining  eveiy  thing 
wfaicli  touches  it  of  a  deep 'rhubarb  yellow, 
and  is  not  exceeded  in  magnificence  by  any 
tropical  species.  The  Polypori  are  often 
ideDticnl  with  those  of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Philippine  Isles,  and  the  curious  Trichocoma 
paradoxani  which  was  first  found  by  Dr. 
JnoghabD  in  Java,  and  very  recentljr  by  Dr. 
Harvey  in  Ceylon,  occurs  abundantly  on  the 
decayed  n-unks  of  laurels,  as  it  does  in  South 
CaroIiDa.  The  curious  genus  Mitreroyces 
also  is  scattered  here  and  there,  though  not 
Boder  the  American  form,  but  that  which 
occurs  in  Java.  Though  Hymenomycctes 
are  so  abundant,  the  Discomycetes  and  As- 
comycetes  are  comparatively  rare,  and  very 
fev  species  indeed  of  Sphseria  were  gathered. 
One  carious  matter  is,  that  amongst  the  very 
extensive  collectioDS  which  have  been  made 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  new  genus.  The 
species  moreover  in  Sikim  are  quite  differ- 
sot,  except  in  the  case  of  some  more  oi*  less 
<i»iQopolite  species  from  those  of  Eastern 
Nepal  and  Khassia  :  scarcely  a  single  Lacta- 
rius  ur  Cortinarius  for  instance,  occurs  in 
Sikim,  though  there  are  several  in  Khassia. 
The  genus  Boletus  through  the  whole  dis- 
trict assumes  the  most  magnificent  forms, 
vhich  are  generally  very  different  from  any- 
thing ia  Europe.  Yoksun,  in  Sikim,  occu- 
pies a  veiy  warm  sheltered  flat  and  about  it 
Bttoy  tropical  genera  occur,  such  as  tall  bam- 
^  of  two  kinds,  grasses  •allied  to  the  sugar- 
tto<*)  scarlet  Erytbrina,  and  various  Araliaceee, 
wwngat  which  is  one  species  whose  pith 
^ii«  of  ao  curious  a  structure,  that  Dr. 
Hooker  had  no  hesitation  in  considering  the 
fheo  unknown  Chinese  substance  called  rice- 
P*P«r  to  belong  to  a  closely  allied  plant. 
The  Datives  of  Sikkim  collect  the  leaves  of 
^ny  Aralias  as  fodder  for  cattle,  for  which 
porpose  they  are  of  the  greatest  service  in 
a  cooDtry  where  grass  for  pasture  is  so 
scarce:  this  is  the  more  remarkable  since 
^  belons^  to  the  natural  family  of  ivy, 
*hich  b  usually  poisonous.  The  use  of  this 
^ood  however  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to  the 
hotter.  In  other  parts  of  Sikkim,  fig  leaves 
^  Qsed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  branches 
<K  bird-cherry,  a  plant  also  of  a  poisonous 
femily,  abounding  in  prussic  acid.    The  only 
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I  Aralia  occurring  in  S.  £.  Asia,  is  A.  papy- 
rifera.  Others  of  this  genus  are  well  known 
in  America  :  and  the  young  shoots  and  roots 
of  Dimorphanthus  edulis  are  used  as  food  in 
China  and  Japan. — Or,  Latham's  Descrip- 
tive Ethnology ;  Gleanings  of  Science^  p, 
939  ;  Dr,  Campbell  in  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  Journal  ;  Hooker* s  Him,  Journal^ 
Vol,  i,  p.  359  ;  Hogg^s  Vegetable  Kingdom^ 
p.  390.  See  Bhotliea,  Himalaya,  India,  Lep- 
cha,  Limbu. 

SIKOFF,  see  Japan. 

SIKRAM-PO,  Tam.     a  gig,  a  buggy. 

SIKTHA,  Sans.     Wax. 

SIL,  Hind.  Amarantus  anardana,  also 
Impenata  koenigii,  also  Celosia  argentea. 

STL,  Hind.  A  slab,  a  stone  on  which 
spices,  &c.,  are  ground,  resembling  an  oilman's 
grinding  stone  and  mqller,  but  the  surfaces 
are  rough. 

SILAAM,  Nbp.  An  oil  seed  from  Nepal. 
SILAHDAB,au  armour-bearer,  a  mounted 
soldier  providing  his  own  horse  and  armour. 
SIL  A  JITU,  Tel.  Ophelia  elegans,  R.  TV. 
SILAR,  a  river  of  Rewah. 
SILARAS,  Tel.  Ophelia  elegans,  Wight. 
SILARUMBA,  Sans.  Canna  indica. 
SILASSATTU,  Tel.  Agathotes  chirayta, 

O.  Bon. 

SILCH  AR,  the  chief  town  of  Cachar.  It 
is  300  miles   from  Calcutta,  on  the  Barrak 

river. 
SILEIN,  Hind.    Alnus,  sp, 

SILENACEJE,  the  Dianthus  tribe  of  plants 
comprising  12  genera.  They  are  natives  of 
America,  Mexico,  Straits  of  Magellan,  Europe, 
the  Cauaries,  the  Levant^  N.  Africa,  the 
Altai  Siberia,  Tauria,  Caucasus,  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, Tartary,  China  and  Japan,  32  species  have 
been  found  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia, 
in  Arabia,  Persia,  Himalaya,  Kashmir,  Ku- 
nawar,  China  and  Japan,  all  with  unimport- 
ant properties  but  several  species  are  culti- 
vated as  ornamental  flowering  plants. 

Dianthus  arbiuciilA,  LindL,  China. 

„        (Sinensis,  Ztnn.,  China. 
Cucubalns  bacciferus,  JLinn.,  Europe,  Himalaya. 
Silene  inflata,  Sm,,  Europe,  Himalaya,  Kemaon,NepaI 
Silene  viscosa,  Pers-^  Europe,  Levant,  Kanawar. 

A  species  of  Silene,  grows  in  China,  called 
there,  Wang-puh-liu-hing.  Its  dark  reddish 
roundish  seeds,  resembling  turnip  seeds,  are 
believed  to  be  vulnerary,  styptic,  diuretic, 
galactagogue,  discutient  and  solvent.,  and  are 
a  common  remedy  taken  by  soldiers  after 
injuries.  Silene  compacts,  the  Catch-fly,  are 
elegant  flowering  plants,  of  easy  culture 
from  seed,  the  flowers  are  of  various  colours, 
and  require  only  the  same  treatment  as  the 
other  species  of  Lychnis.  The  Silene  inflata, 
or  inflated  Catch-fly  or  Bladder  campion  ;  its 
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young  shoots  combiDe  the  llayour  of  aspara* 
gas  and  peas. — Riddellj  Vaigt. 

SILENUS  VETJER,  Gray,  Blylk,  Horsf. 


InuuB  sUenuB,  Leu.tJerd, 
Nella  mftnthi,      Malkal. 


S.  leonina,  Shaw. 

Nil  bandar,  Bkng. 

Shia-bandar,  Hind. 

The  uative  country  of  this  monkey,  is  Ti*a- 
Taacore  and  Cochin.  It  is  black,  with  a  red- 
dish-white hood  or  beard  sun*ouiiding  the  face, 
neck,  and  tail  with  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  tip. 
The  Wanderoo  is  closely  allied  to  the  Magot 
and  Macaque  of  the  same  countries.  Its 
hair  is  a  deep-black  throughout,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  long  beard  or  maue  which  do- 
cends  on  each  side  of  the  face,  in  the  form  of 
a  ruff  extending  downwards  over  the  chest, 
and  varying  from  an  ash-grey  to  a  pure  white. 
The  upper  paH  of  the  face  between  the  eyes, 
is  naked  and  flesh  coloured,  the  muzzle  is 
perfectly  black.  It  has  large  cheek  pouches 
and  flesh  coloured  callosities  of  considerable 
size.  The  tail  is  about  half  as  loug  as  the 
body,  and,  when  perfect,  which  in  captivity 
is  not  often  the  case,  it  terminates  in  a  brnsh 
of  tufted  hairs.  It  extends  up  the  west 
Ghats  as  far  as  the  Bam -ghat,  leading  from 
Belgaum  to  the  coast. — Jerdon^s  Mammals 
of  India, 

SILEX,  known  as  Tabashir,  is  secreted  by 
bamboos  and  obtained  from  then*  hollow 
interior.  Siliceous  substances  are  used  in  In- 
dia medicinally.  The  following  are  princi- 
pally known : 


Rock  chrystal.  .  Bilur. 

CwrnetUan..^ Akik. 

Agate i...tiuliuiani. 

Onyx „ 

Flint, Chakmak. 


-?..Sang-i-ABRhar. 


Min  stone  grit..Sang-i- 
AsByum. 

Scuid Ret. 

Plasma . . .  .Tashm. 

SILHET,  a  district  and  town  in  Bengal, 
the  town  is  260  miles  from  Calcutta,  in  lat. 
24°  53'  0",  long.  91°  47'  1",  120  miles  N.E. 
of  Dacca  and  about  133  feet  above  the  sea. 
Silhet  lies  between  the  Khasyah  hills  and  in- 
dependent Tippei'a,  it  is  watered  by  the 
Barak  and  Surma  rivers.  Oachar  and  Silhet 
are  in  the  valley,  or  rather  marshy  plaiu, 
of  the  river  Surma,  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  Khasyah  mountains,  and  very  much 
resembles  the  Assam  valley  in  its  general 
features.  It  is  an  open  plain,  scarcely  raised 
above  'the  level  of  the  sea^  which  is  three 
fanndred  miles  distant  and  presenting  here 
snd  there  a  few  scattered  hills ;  below,  it 
expends  into  the  j heels  of  eastern  Bengal, 
and,  contracts  in  its  upper  pavt  as  the  spurs 
of  the  Tipperah  and  Naga  hills  encroach  upon 
it  sepaimting  fertile  plains  by  narrow  ridges 
covered  with  dense  forest.  The  valley  of 
the  Burma  is  separated  from  that  of  Munipur 
by  a  meridional  range  of  moderate  elevation, 
whidi  18  continoed  to  the  southward,  and 
aepamles  Ttppera,  Chtttagong  and  Arracan 
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from  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  Blue  Moantaio, 
which  lies  nearly  due  west  of  Chittagong,  is 
said  to  attain  the  considerable  elevation  of 
8,000  feet^  and  a  peak  on  the  same  range  forty 
miles  to  the  south-west,  in  lat.  22^,  is  elevated 
accordiuK  to  Wilcox's  map,  3, 100  feet.  Sdta- 
kund,  thirty  miles  north  of  Chittagong,  has 
an  elevation  of  1,140  feet.  The  provinces  of 
Tipperah  and  Chittagong  are  throughout  hilly. 
The  rain-fall  during  the  monsoon  is  about  the 
same  as  in  Bengal,  af  least  on  the  sea-coast 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  averaging  86 
inches  annually  at  Chittagong  ;  on  the  higher 
ranges  in  the  interior  it  is  probably  much 
more    considei-able. —  Hook.     Him,  JmtrnaL 

SILHOUETTE,  in  lat.  4°  29'  S.,  lonj^. 
."^o^  17'  £.,  is  the  highest  of  the  Seychelle 
Islands.     It  abounds  with  timber. 

SILIGOREE.  Dr.  Hooker  here  noticed 
a  wild  hog,  the  first  wild  beast  of  any  size  be 
had  seen  in  the  plains,  except  the  hispid  baro 
(Lepus  hispidus)  and  the  barking  deer  (Stj- 
locerus  ratna.)  The  hare  he  found  to  be  the 
best  game  of  this  part  of  India,  except  the 
teal. — Hooker,  Bim.  Jour^  VoL  i,  p.  369. 

SILIDITYA,  3rd,  was  ruler  of  Balabhi- 
puia,  when  it  was  destroyed  a.  d.  624. 

8ILINDHRA,  Sans.  A  tree,  the  name  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  botanicil 
works  on  Indian  plants. — Hind,  Theai,^  Vd, 
ii,  p.  100. 

SILING,  a  Chinese  and  Yai'kand  manu- 
facture from  the  wool  of  the  shawl-goat. 

SILIQUARIA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

SILK. 


Seolo  ANGLO-fiAaiON.  I  Seta, 

KvLZ :  khuz,  Ajeiab.  J  Sericum, 


See ;  sza, 

Sir, 

Silke, 

Zjjde, 

Soie, 

Seide, 

Serikon, 

Reshm, 


Ohin. 

CORBAN. 

Dan.,  Sw. 

DUT. 

Fr. 

Gbr. 

Gb. 

Hind. 


Stitr&, 

Sirgfae, 

Sirkek, 

Ab-refibam, 

Sheolk, 

Seda, 

Siden, 

Patta, 


It. 

Ljlt. 

Halat. 

Manchc 

MOVQOL 

Pebs. 

Bus. 

Sp.,  Pobt. 

Swdl 

Tax. 
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The  arts  of  rearing  silkworms,  of  winding 
off  the  threads  spun  by  them,  and  of  msau- 
facturing  those  threads  into  clothing  seem  to 
have  been  first  pi-actised  in  China.     So  sutDJ 
of  the   names  applied   to  this  substance  bjr 
the  many  nations  of  the  earth  Iteing  from  eoe 
raot,  this  alone  suffices  to  prove  that  they  aC 
least  obtained    the  substauoe  and  its  nanie 
from   oue  region.     The  name  seres  by  which 
China  was  known  to  the  western  nations  wm 
either  applied  to  it  from  silk  being  a  prodact 
of  that  country  ot*  the  country  gave  its  naoM 
to  the  substance  known  as  silk.    The  Chinese 
terms  see  and  szu,  silk,  are  found  in  the  Corean 
language  or  dialect  in  the  form  of  sir,  in  Mon- 
gol   sirkek,   in  Manchu    sirghe.       Klaprotb 
supposes  this  word  to  have   given  rise  io  tba 
Greek  ser,    the   ailkwormi    and    seres  ikt 
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people  AirDishing^  silk,    and   lioucc   sericum,    the  first  ploughing  of  the  land  to  the  packing 
wlk.    The  eggs  were  brought  to  Europe  by   of  the  grain,  tlie  latter  details  all  the  opem- 


monks.      The    country    from    which    they 
brought   tlteir  precious  charge   is  called  by 
Theopbaiies  simply  that  of  the  Seres,  but  by 
pFOcopius  Serinda.     Chiua  may  be  intended, 
bot  of  this  there  can  be  no  certainty.    Indeed 
It  is  possible  that  the  term  was  meant  to   ex- 
press t  compound  like  the    Indo-China,  some 
region  intermediate  between  Serica  and  India, 
and  if  ro  not  improbably  Khotnn.  "  It  would 
be  cnrious,"   says  Klaproth,    *•  to  know   at 
what  period  the   word   srik  was  introduced 
in  the  English  language.     It  appeal's  to  be 
the  same    as  the    Russian   cbelk,   which  I 
befieve  to  be  derived  from  the  Mongol  silk  : 
this  is   so   much   the  mora  likely  as  Russia 
wasfora  long  period  under  the  Mont^ol  yoke.'* 
Silk,  then,  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
people  who  first  fabricated  it,  and  sent  it  to 
the  irest ;  and  the  Seres  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  evidently  the  Chinese,  whose 
«npire  was  formerly  separated  by  the  Oxus 
from  that  of  Persia.     M.   P.  Muilla    in   his 
THistoire  generate  de  la  Chine,  mentions  that 
B.C.  2600,  Si-ling-chi,   wife  of  the  emperor 
of  China,  Hoang-ti,  was  enjoined  by  him  to 
utilize  the  thread   of  the  silkworm   in  which 
fbe  succeeded. 

CAma.—Two  of  the  principal  manufactures 
af  China  are  those  of  silk  and  porcelain,  and 
could  the  Cliinese  urge  no  other  claims  to 
praise  on  account  of  their  ingenuity,  these  two 
•tone  might  serve  to  give  them  a  high  rank 
amongthe  nations  of  the  world.  D'Herbelot 
justly  considers  that,  as  Rome  obtained  the  silk 
mannfactnre  from  Greece,  and  Gree<"e  from 
PwBia,8o  the  last  was  indebted  for  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  oriental  authors,  to  Chiua. 
Ilie  tradition,  indeed,  of  the  invention  is 
tliere  carried  back  into  the  mythological 
periods,  and  dates  with  the  origin  of  agricul- 
tore.  Husbandry  and  the  silk  manufacture, 
the  chief  sources  of  food  and  clothing, 
form  the  subject  of  one  of  sixteen  discourees 
to  the  people.  It  is  there  observed,  that  "  from 
ancient  times  the  Son  of  Heaven  himself  di- 
rected the  plough  :  the  empress  planted  the 
niulherry-ti'ee. '  Thus  have  these  exalted 
pewonages,  not  above  the  practice  of  labor 
and  exertion,  set  an  example  to  all  under 
heaven,  with  a  view  to'l**ading  the  millions 
of  their  sobjects  to  attend  to  their  essential 
Interests."  In  the  work  published  by  Im- 
perial authority,  called  •  Illustrations  of  Hus- 
bandry and  Weaving,'  there  «re  numerous 
woodcnts,  accompanied  by  letter-press  ex- 
planatory of  the  different  processes  of  farm- 
ing and  the  silk  manufketnre.  The  foi-mer 
^^  IB  eemifaied  to  the  productioii  of  rice, 
te  staph  article  of  food,  and  proceeds  from 
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tions  connected  with  planting  the  mulberry 
and  gathering  the  leaves,  up  to  the  final  wear- 
ing of  the  silk.  Notices  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms 
found  in  Chinese  works  have  been  collect- 
ed and  published  by  Mr.  Julien  by  orders 
of  the  French  government.  From  his  work 
it  appears  that  credible  notices  of  the  colture 
of  the  tree  and  npanufactura  of  silk  are  found 
as  far  back  as  b.  c.  780  ;  and  in  referring  its 
invention  to  the  empress  Siling  or  Yuenfi, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Hwang,  to  b,  C.-2602,. 
the  Chinese  have  shown  their  belief  of  its  stilt 
higher  antiquity.  "The  Shi-king  contains 
this  distich  :  The  legitimate  wife  of  Hwangti 
named  Siling  shi,  began  to  rear  silkwomis." 
The  best  silk  is  found  in*  the  provinces  of 
Sz'cheun,  Hapeh  ;  Chehkiang,  and  Kiangnan, 
but  eveiy  province  south  of  45*  N.  pi'oducea 
it  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  Probably 
the  kind  called  tsa-tle,  brought  from  Hupeh,  is 
the  finest  silk  found  in  the  world.  In  China, 
while. the  worms  are  gi*owing,  care  is  taken  to 
keep  them  undisturbed,  and  they  are  often 
changed  from  one  hurdle  to  another  that  they 
may  have  roomy  and  cleanly  places;  the  utmost 
attention  is  paid  to  the  condition  and  feeding 
of  the  worms  and  noting  the  time  for  pre- 
paring them  for  spinning  cocoons.  Three 
days  are  required  for  them  to  spin,  and  in  six 
it  is  time  to  stifle  the  larva  ;  and  reel  the 
silk  from  the  cocoons  ;  but  this  being  usually 
done  by  other  workmen,  those  who  rear  the 
worms  enclose  the  cocoons  in  ajar  buried  in 
the  ground  and  lined  with  mate  and  leaves, 
interlaying  them  with  salt,  which  kills  the 
pupte  and  keeps  the  silk  supple,  strong  and 
lustrous  ;  preserved  in  this  manner,  they  can 
be  ti'ansported  to  any  distance,  or  the  reeling 
of  the  silk  can  be  delayed  till  convenient. 
Another  mode  of  destiv>ying  the  cocoons  is  to 
spread  them  on  trays,  and  expose  them  by 
twos  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  putting 
the  upper  in  the  place  of  the  lower  one  accord- 
ing to  the  degi-ee  of  heat  they  ai-e  in,  taking* 
care  that  the  chrysalides  are  killed,  and  the 
silk  not  injured.  After  exposure  to  steam, 
the  silk  can  be  reeled  off  immediately,  but  if 
placed  in  the  jars,  they  must  be  put  into  warm 
water  to  dissolve  the  glue,  before  it  can  be 
unwound.  The  raw  silk  is  an  article  of 
sale;  the  sorts  usually  known  in  the  Canton 
market  are  tsa-tle,  taysaam,  and  Canton  raw- 
silk.  The  Chinese  loom  is  worked  by  two 
hands,  one  of  whom  sits  on  the  top  of  the 
frame,  where  he  pulls  the  treddles,  and  assists 
in  changing  the  various  parts  of  the  machine. 
The  workmen  imitate  almost  an  j  pattern,  excel- 
ling particularly  in  crapes,  and  flowered  satins 
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and  damaaks,  for  official  dresses.  The  coni- 
mou  people  wear  pongee  and  seushaw,  whrcli 
they  frequently  dye  in  gambier  to  a  dust  or 
black  colour  ;  these  fabrics  countitute  most 
durable  summer  garraeuts,  and  the  pongee 
becomes  softer  by  repeated  washinti^y  many  of 
the  delicate  silk  tissues  known  in  Europe  are 
not  manufactured  by  the  Chinese,  most  of 
their  fabrics  being  heavy.  The  lo  or  law  is 
a  beautiful  article,  used  for  summer  robes, 
musqueto  curtains,  festoons  and  other  pur- 
poses, but  is  seldom  sent  abroad.  The 
English  words  satin,  seusliaw,  and  silk,  are 
probably  derived  from  the  Chinese  terms 
szHiin,  sensha  and  sze,  intermediately  through 
other  languages. 

Silk  in  Europe. — About  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,    the   western  world  received 
a    supply  of  silkworms*  eggs  :    these  were 
conveyed  from  China  to  Constantinople  by 
two  Persian  mouks,  who  had  gone  to  the  east 
as  missionaries,  and  had  observed  in  China 
the  various  processes  connected  with  the  rear- 
ing, of  the  silkworm,  the  nature  of  the  trees 
on  which  they  fed,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
silk.     This  occurred  about  the  year  552,  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  gave  every  en- 
couragement to  the  introduction  of  the  valu- 
able  insect.     The  eggs  were   secretly  con- 
veyed from  China  within  a  hollow  cane :  at 
the  proper  season  they  were  hatched,  and  the 
.  caterpillars  were  fed  with  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  mulberry  tree.     The  monks  continued 
to  superintend,  at  Constantinople,  the  rearing 
of  the  insects,  and  the  whole  process  of  ma- 
nufacturing the  silk.     From  this  small  com- 
mencement  the  myriads  of  silkworms  have 
sprung,  which  throughout  Europe  and  west- 
ern Asia  have  met  the  demand  for  silk,  which 
has  gone  on  increasing  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  The  silkworm  in  Europe,  is  the  cuter- 
pillar  of  the  mulbeiTy  tree  moth  (Bombyx  mori) 
belongiug  to  the  tribe  Bombycidae.     The  eggs 
of  this  moth  are  smaller  than  grains  of  mus- 
tard seed,  very  numerous,  slightly  flattened, 
yellowifih  at  fir^t,  but  changing  in  a  few  days  to 
a  blue  or  slate  colour.   In  temperate  climates 
they  can  be  preserved  through  the  winter 
without  hatching  until  the  time  when  the  mul- 
berry tree  puts  forth  its  leaves  in  the  following 
spring.    This  insect,  in  many  parts  of  China  in 
the  open  air,  goes  through  all  its  changes  with- 
out any  attention  from  man,  whose  only  care 
is  to  gather  in  the  harvest  of  silk   cocoons 
at  the  right  season.     In  some  parts  of  China, 
however,  the  silkworm  requires  the  same  care 
in  the  way  of  shelter,  feeding,   and   nursing 
which  in  other  countries  is  found  necessary  to 
ensure  success.  TheMorus  nigra  is  not  the  best 
species  for  the  nourishment  of  the   silkworm, 
although  the  caterpillar  feeds  readily  on  the 
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leaves.      The  white-fruited  mulberry,  M. alln, 
a  native  of  China,  is  the  best,  aud  is  greatly 
preferred  by  the  insect.    The  latter  is  now  cul- 
tivated into  many  parts  of  Europe,  frqueotlj 
as  a  pollurd  by  road  sides.     It  comes  into  leafs 
fortnightearlier  than  the  black  mulberry, which 
isanadvantageintheculture  of  silkworms.  The 
white  mulberry  does  not  thrive  in  Britain,  the 
winters  being  too  severe.  The  Philippine  mul- 
berry  is  a  favourite  in  the   south  of  France, 
on  account  of  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
leaves,  aud  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  pro* 
pagated.     In  the  south  of  Europe,  mulbeny 
leaves  are  sold  by  weight  in  the  market,  aod 
the  buyer  chooses    them    either   young  w 
mature,  according  to  the  age  of  the  insects 
which  are  to  feed  on  them.     Youug  worms 
are  fed   on   tender  leaves,  while  full-grown 
caterpillars  requii'e  the  stronger  nutrioaentof 
the  mature  leaf.     Attempts  have  been  made  to 
store  food  for  the  silkwonn  by  drying  tb« 
leaves   in   the  sun,  them  reducing  them  lo 
powder,  and  placing  the  latter  in  jars.    This 
powder,  moistened  with  water  is  eaten  witii 
avidity   by  the  silkworm    and  may  prove  a 
valuable  resource  in  late  seasons,  or  under! 
circumstances  which  affect  the  principal  crop. 
It  is  even  thought  that  three  or  four  crops  of 
cocoons  per  year   may  be  obtained  in  north- 
ern  climates,  by   keeping  successive  hat(tb* 
Ings  of  eggs  in  warm  rooms,  and  supplying 
the  worms  with  this  food  during  winter.    Thfr 
silkworm,   when   first    hatched,   is  about  « 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  dark  coloar. 
If  supplied  with  appropriate  food  it  remaios 
contentedly  in  one  spot :    tills  is   the  case 
throughout  its  changes,  so  that  there  is  no 
trouble  in  retaining  it  within  bounds,  as  there 
would  be  with  some  other  caterpilhu's.    After 
eight  days'  feeding  and  rapid  increase  of  size, it 
prepares  to  change  its   skin,  the  fivsi  skin 
having  become  too  small  for  its  body.    It  re- 
mains three  days  without  food,  during  which 
time  a  secretion  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  new 
skin,  which  helps  the  caterpillar  to  cast  off 
the  old  one  ;    but   the   operation  is  further 
facilitated  by  silken   lines  which   the  insect 
casts  off  and  fixes  to  the   adjacent  object : 
these  hold  the  old  skin  tightly,  while  the  cater* 
pillar  creeps  out  of  it.     The   whole  covering 
of  the  body  is  thus  cast  off,    including  that  of 
the  feet,  and  of  the  t«eth    aud  jaws,  but  it  is 
done  with  difficulty,  and   sometimes  the  skia 
breaks,  and  a  portion  of  it  remains  attached  to 
the  hinder   part  of  the  body,    compressing  i^ 
and    usually    causing    death.        The   newly 
moulted  worm  is  pale  in  colour,  and  wrinkled ; 
but  it  immediately  recovers  its  appetite,  and 
grows  so  rapidly  that  the  new  skin  is  soon  fill- 
ed out,  and  in  five  days  another  moult  beeomtt 
necessary.    Four  of  these   moults  and  re- 
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lewds  oft  }ie  skin   bring  the  caterpillar  to  its    tlie  iuternal  layers  of  white  cocoous,    which 
fnll  sixe,  when  its  appetite  becomes  voracious,    strongly  resembie Chinese  paper,  as  a  material 


and  the  succulent  parts  of  the  mulberry 
letTes  disappear  with  extraordinaiy  rapidity. 
The  insect   is  now  nearly  3  inches  long  ;  its 


for  writing  on.  A  quantity  of  inferior  siik 
is  obtained  in  British  India  from  the  Tus^eh 
and  Arindy  silkworms.      The  first  affords  a 


stnietore  consists  of  12  membranous  rings,  i  coai'se  dark-coloured  silk,  which  is  woven  into 
which  contract  and  elongate  as  the  body  '  a  cheap  durable  cloth  ;  the  second  yields  a 
moves.  There  are  8  pairs  of  lei.'S  ;  the  first  delicate  flossy  silk,  which  cannot  be  wound 
3  pairs  being  covered  with  a  shelly  or  scaly  I  from  the  cocoons,  and  is  therefore  spun  like 
iQbatance,  which  also  invests  the  head.  The  I  cotton.  Of  this,  a  coarse  kind  of  white  cloth 
naiidibles  are  strong,  and  indented  like  a  I  is  manufactured,  which  is  loose  in*  texture, 
law.  Beneath  the  jaw  are  2  small  orifices  but  so  durable  that  it  can  scarcely  be  worn 
l&nxigh  which   the   insect  draws  it.s  silken    out  in  a  life-time. 

lues.  The  silk  is  a  fine  yellow  transparent  The  domestic  trentment  of  the  silkworm  has 
guniy  secreted  in  slender  vessels,  which  are  |  been  brought  to  gr^at  perfection  in  Italy.  For- 
Idescribed  as  being  wound,  as  it  were,  on  2  |  merly  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  uncertain 
npiadles  in  the  stomach  ;  these  vessels,  if  un-  periods,  depending  on  the  natural  wai-mthof 
lidded,  would  be  about  10  inches  long.  The  the  season,  or  they  were  put  in  manure-beds,  or 
[iiisect  breathes  through  9  pairs  of  .^piracies  were  worn  in  little  bags  about  the  person  next 
ifistributed  along  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  the  skin.  They  are  now  hatched  in  an  apart- 
laterpillar  ha:»  7  small  eyes  near  the  mouth  ;  ment  heated  to  the  proper  degree  by  a  stove  ; 
the  2  spots  higher  up  are  not  eye^,  but  por- ,  but  they  are  firsit  washed  in  water,  and  after- 
Itions  of  the  skull.  Arrived  nt  maturity,  the  wards  in  wine,  to  separate  light  eggs,  as  well  as 
[caterpillar  is  of  a  rich  golden  hue  ;  it  leaves  dirt,  and  the  gummy  envelope  which  surrounds 
eating,  and  selects  a  corner  in  which  to  ,  the  heavy  ones.  The  temperature  of  the 
nn  its  cocoon.     It  first  forms  a  loose  struc-    hatching- room  is  at  first  64',  but  is  gradually 


of  floss-silk,  and  then  within  it  the  closer 

[tare  of  its  nest,  of  an  oval  shape  :  here 

caterpillar  remains  working   until  it  is 

loalljr  lost  sight  of  within  its  own  beauti- 

il   winding-sheet.      Taking    no    food    and 

tittiug  this  large  quantity  of  silk,  its  bo<ly 

itnishes  one-half,  and  on  the   completion 


raised  1  or  2  degrees  daily,  until  it  reaches 
82%  wh^ch  it  is  not  to  exceed.  Pieces  of  coarse 
muslin,  or  of  white  paper  pierced  with  holes, 
are  placed  over  the  egs^s  when  they  are  about 
to  be  hatched.  Through  these  the  worms  creep 
to  the  upper  surface,  and  are  removed  as  soon 
us  possible  to  a  cooler  place.     Young  leaves 


af  its  cocoon  it  changes  its  skin  once  more,  ;  anil  sprigs  of  mulberry  are  laid  upon  the  mus- 
hot  then  becomes  an  apparently  inanimate  I'm  or  pa()er,  when  the  worms  eagerly  settle 
chrjsalisoraurelia,  with  a  smooth  brown  skin,    on  the  leaves,  and  can  thus  be  transferred  to 


asd  pointed  at  one  end.  It  remains  in  tluK 
corpse-like  state  (bra  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
wbenitcom€»  forth  a  perfect  winged  insect 
*-*ibe  silk  moth.     In  escaping  from  the  co- 


tray  h,  and  removed  to  the  nursery.  This  is  a 
dry  room  of  regulated  warmth,  with  windows 
on  both  sides,  so  that  free  ventilation  may  be 
attainable.     Chloride  of  lime  should  be  in  use 


coQQ  it  pushes  aside  the  fibres,  first  moisten- ,  to  purify  the  air,  and  a  thermometer  and  hy- 
ing the  interior  of  the  cocoon  with  tasteless  |  grometer  to  regulate  the  heat  and  moisture  ; 
liqaid  from  its  mouth  to  dissolve  the  gum 
which  holds  tlie  fibres  together.  The  mouth 
lias  no  teeth,  therefore  it  cannot  gnaw  its 
way  out  as  generally  supposed.  In  the  per- 
fect form,  the  insect  takes  no  food,  and  only 
Uvea  2  or  3  days  :  the  female  dies  soon  after 
layioj^  her  eggs,  and  the  male  does  not  long 

iwvivc  her. 
The   common    silkworm  is  not  the    only 

caterpillar  from  whose  coco<nissilk  has  been 

obtained   for  manufacturing   purposes  ;   but 

tt  is  snperior  in  the  quality   and    quantity 

of  its  silk  to  all  other  insects.  The  larvs 
of  many  European  moths  produce  a  strong 
tilk,  the  native  silkwoims  of  America  yield  a 
^Cerial  which  has  been  manufactured  into 
hiodkerchiefs,  stockinfi^  &c,  by  the  inhabi- 
tnits  of  Chilpancingo^  Tixtala,  and  other  places 
of  South  America.  The  ancient  Mexicans  used 
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the  latter  is  apt  to  abound  where  silkworms 
are  kept,  and  is  very  prejudicial  to  them. 
Moist  exhalations  arise  from  the  leaves  and 
from  their  bodies  ;  fermentation,  also,  soon 
takes  place  if  litter  and  dung  be  not  speedily 
removed  from  their  trays  ;  these  are  fertile 
sources  of  disease  among  the  worms,  and  may 
carry  off  thousands  in  a  day.  One  of  the 
diseases  to  which  silkworms  are  liable  consists 
of  the  formation  of  a  minute  cry  ptogamons  plant 
of  mildew  within  the  body  of  the  living  insect. 
Damp  aud  fermenting  food  and  litter  produce, 
in  the  first  place,  among  the  fatty  matter  of 
the  body  of  the  caterpillai*,  an  infinite  number 
of  sporu  les  supported  by  minute  stems.  These 
increase  to  such  a  degree  that  the.  v^etation 
soon  pierces  the  skin,  gives  a  general  mealy 
appearance  to  the  body  of  the  caterpillar, 
ripens  its  seed,  which  is  borne  by  the  winds 
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to  every  part  of  tlie  nursery,  canying  conta- 
gion with  it,  and  at  length  causes  the  death 
of  the  worms.  The  dead  bodies  of  worms  or 
moths  (for  the  insect  is  infected  in  all  stages)  supply  the  food  of  ilie  myrinds  of  woi-ms. 
are  sources  of  cont^igiou  unless  immediately  i  Instead  of  wicker  shelves  lined  with  paper, 
destroyed.     This  disease  is  called  Musrardine  |  large    bamhoo-like    rushes    which  grow  od 


different  from  that  which  now  described. 
The  culture  is  so  extensive  that  upwards  of 
2,000,000  of  raulbeny-trees  are  reqniredto 


in  France,  Calcinetto  in  Italy  ;  the  French 
name  arises  from  the  re^emhlance  of  the 
diseased  caterpillar  to  a  mealy  kind  of  sugai"- 
plum  made  in  Prov«^nce,  and  sold  l>y  the  name 
of  Muscardine  ;  the  Italian  name  also  refers 
to  the  chalky  or  mealy  sui-face  of  the  skin. 
Various  fumigations  and  washes  have  been 
tried,  in  order  to  purify  infected  nurseries, 
and  to  preserve  others  from  ,the  ravages  of 
this  mulad}*^  :  a  solution  ofblue  vitriol,  thesul- 
phate  of  co))per  applied  to  the  wood- work, 
frames,  &c.,  of  the  nursery,  is  of  gresit  use  in 
destroying  the  seeds  of  the  fungus,  but 
nothing  is  so  good  a  preservative  as  rigid  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation.  The 
improved  means,  first  employed  in  Italy,  for 
preserving  the  health  of  these  valuable  insects, 
are  due  to  Count  Dandolo,  who  gave  particu- 
lar and  scientific  attention   to  the  subject,  and 


the   banks  of  the    Rhone,    ai*e    cut  down, 
split  open,  and  attached  together  so  as  to 
form   long  cane  beds  about  2|  feet  broad, 
called  claies.     These  are  arranged  one  above 
another  on  a  rude  frame- work  erected  tbroogh- 
out  the  chamber,  spaces  being  left  at  intervals  as 
passages  for  the  attendants  to  traverse.    The  { 
worms,   as   soon   as   they  are   hatched,  am 
strewed  among  the  claies,  and  the  molben} 
leaves  at  the  proper  moment  scattered  over 
and  amongst  tliem.     The  attendants  make  osl 
of  a  short  ladder  to  ascend  to  the  higher  claiei 
In  other  esttiblishments  the  claies  arearraog*; 
ed  so  as  tx)  hang  from  the  circumference  of 
large  wheels  placed  at  each  eiHi  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  by  turning  these  wheels  the  ranges  of  | 
shelves  rise  and  fall,  and  are  ti*an8feiTed  froa  | 
side  to  side  at  the  pleasure  of  the  attendant , 
The  manufactui-ing  treatment  of  the  silk,  wlier 


superseded  many  an   absurd  custom    in  the  I  the  labours  of  the  silkwoi*m  are  over,  is 


rearing  of  silkworms.  According  to  his 
method  wicker  shelves  are  arranged  in  a  room 
at  convenient  distances,  and  are  lined  with 
paper  on  which  the  worms  are  placed.  Such 
worms  only  at*e  placed  together  as  have  been 
hatched  at  the  same  time,  the  space  allowed 
them  being,  for  each  ounce  of  egg,  8  square 
feet  during  the  first  age,  1  o  feet  for  the  second 
age,  35  fi^t  for  the  thiid  age,  82j|  feet  for 
the  fourth,  and  about  200  feet  for^the  fifth 


follows  : — When  the  crop  of  cocoons  iacoBH 
ptete  it  is  gathered  from  the  bushes,  and  aboiil 
one-sixtieth  part  is  set  aside  for  the  prodactietj 
of  eggs,   the  finest  cocoons   as   to  webani 
colour  being  selected  for  this   purpose.   A[ 
difference  of    weight  generally    determiner 
which  ai*e   the  cocoons   of  male,  and  whid  i 
of  female    insects  :    the  latter  are  heavier  | 
and  rounder  than  the  former.      The  cocoont ; 
intended  to    produce  eggs  ai'e  nreserved  iit 


age.  The  mulberry-leaves  are  chopped  in  i  a  very  dry  room,  and  in  about  10  days,  they 
order  to  present  a  large  number  of  fresh-cut  j  lose  in  weight  to  the  amount  of  7-^  per  cent, 
edges  to  the  young  insect.     Four  meals  a-d»y.    The  main  crop  of  cocoons  is  next  sorted  into 


as  a  regular  rule,  and  luncheons  between  when 
the  worms  are  particularly  voracious,  is  the 
liberal  allowance  for  their  subsistence.  The 
temperature  at  which  silkworms  are  healthiest 
appears  to  be  from  68''  to  75*,  though  they 
are  able  to  bear  a  much  higher  temperature. 
Alternations  of  heat  and  cold  are  exceedingly 
injurious  to  them.  In  £urop>e,  when  the 
silkworms  are  about  to  spin  they  are  pro- 
vided with  little  bushes  of  broom,  heath,  or 
other  flexible  sabstaoce,  which  are  aiTanged 
upright  between  the  shelves,  their  tops  being 
bent  into  an  a^phed  form  by  the  shelf  above. 
The  bushes  are  spread  out  like  fans,  to  allow 
plenty  of  space  for  the  cocoons  ;  for  if  crowd- 
ed, the  worms  are  apt  to  form  double  cocoons, 
two  working  together,  and  these  are  worth 
only  half  the  price  of  single  cocoons.  These 
bushes,  laden  with  cocoons,  appear  like  di- 
minutive trees  bearing  golden  fruit.  In  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  in  Franee,  the 
method  of  managing  tiie  inaecta  is  slightly 
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9  qualities,  known  in  the  factories  as— 1« 
Good  cocoons,  which  are  strong,  fiim,  almost 
equally  round  at  both  ends,  not  very  largi^ 
but  free  from  spots.  2.  Calcined  cocoons,  in 
which  the  worm  has  died  after  having  com- 
pleted its  work,  and  is  reduced  to  a  powder 
subst-ance.  3.  Cocalons,  which  are  lai^ 
and  less  compact  than  good  cocoons.  4. 
Choquettes,  cocoons  in  which  the  worm  ltt» 
died  before  finishing  its  work.  5.  Dupian,or 
double  cocoons,  difficult  to  unwind,  and  oftei 
kept  for  seed.  6.  Sonfflons,  cocoons  of  w 
loose  and  soft  a  texture  that  they  cannot  to 
unwound.  7.  Pointed  cocoons,  in  which  one 
end  rises  in  a  point,  which  breaks  off  after  a 
little  silk  has  been  unwound,  and  so  spoife 
the  thread.  8.  Perforated  cocoons,  firoo 
which  the  moth  has  escaped.  9.  Bad  cho- 
quettes, in  which  the  silk  is  spotted,  rotten 
and  blackish  in  colour.  The  vitality  of  ^ 
chrysalis  is  destroyed  previously  to  onwiod- 
ing  the  coeoons  :  this  is  done  either  bj  expo* 
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sore  to  tlie  mm,  or  by  artificial  lieat,  such  as 
(hat  of  an  oven  afiter  the  bread  is  withdrawn. 
The  floss  silk  is  i-emoved  from  the  cocoou  by 
opening  it  at  one  end  and  slipping  out  the 
eocoon.    In  reeling,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
eoeooos  of  one  qaaiity,  as  different  qua) i ties 
require  different     treatment.       The   natural 
gsm  of  the  cocooos  is  softened  by  immersion 
in  warm  water,  kept  at  the  proper  temperature 
\sj  a  charcoal  fire,  or  by  a  steam  pipe.     After 
they  hare  remained  in  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  reeler  (generally  a  woman)  gently  stirs 
ap  or  brushes  the  cocoons  with  a  short  biroh- 
rod,  and  to  tliis  the  loose  threads  of  the  cocoons 
adhere,  and  are  thus  drawn  out  of  the  water. 
Tbej  are  then  taken  4  or  5*  together,  twisted 
vith  the  fingers  into  one  thread  (as  many  as 
10  can  be  wound  together)  and  passed  through 
a  metal  loop,  which  rubs  off  dirt  and  impuri- 
ties; it  then  passes  on  to  the  reel,  which  has 
a  slight  lateral  motion,  so  that  the  thread  of 
one  revolution  does  not  overlay  the  other.     If 
it  were  allowed  to  do  so,  the  threads  would 
he  glued  together  before  the  gum  had  time  to 
hird€&by  exposure  to  tlie  air.    When  any 
ibgle  thread  breaks  or  comes  to  an  end  its 
jlace  is  supplied  by  a  uew  one,  that  the  united 
Ihread  may  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout. 
He  Dew  thread  is  merely  laid  on,  and  adheres 
io  the  rest  by  its  native  gum,  and  aa  the 
llaments  are  finer  near  their  teimination  than 
it  the  commencement,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
other  cocoons  before  tiie  first  set  is  quite  ex- 
hansted.    The  cocoons  are  not  entirely  wound 
^  but  the  husk  containing  the  chrysalis  is 
wed,  together  with  the  floss  silk,  under  the 
anae  of  waste.    Improved  methods  of  reel i og 
•n  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  they 
•re  OQ  the  aame  principle  as  the  above.    The 
Icnfrth  of  filament  yielded  by  a  single  cocoon 
i>  900  yards,  though  some  have  yielded  up- 
wvds  of  6O0   yards.        Eleven   or  twelve 
poBuds  of  cocoons  yield  one  pound  of  silk 
fiom  200  to  250  cocoons  going  to  the  pound 
veight:   thaa  about  2,817  cocoous  are  in- 
eloded  m  tliat  quantity.     The  reeled  silk  is 
■ade  up  into  hanks  for  sale  and  use.     The 
fona  and  contents  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
these  luHika  differ  accoi'ding  to  the  quarter 
whence  they  are  received. 

Madras, — The  breeding  of  the  silkworm 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Denken- 
Mttah  in  the  Salem  district.  There  are 
•hoot  41  persons  (of  all  castes)  in  this 
town  who  breed  the  worm,  and  the  value  of 
the  silk  produced  yearly  is  about  Bs.  1,000, 
H  being  disposed  of  in  Salem  and  Bangalore, 
*i  Ba.  1|  per  seer.  The  moth  usually  lays  its 
<ggs  in  the  evening,  and  they  take  from  10 
to  14  days  to  hatch,  afiter  which  40  days  elapse 
Mwe  the  worm  commences  to  spin  its  cocoon. 
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In  the  interval,  the  worm  becomes  sickly  about 
4  times  for  periods  of  4,  5,  6  and  7  days  res- 
pectively, during  which  it  remains  for  30 
hours  at  a  time  without  feeding.  Fresh  mul- 
berry leaves  are  supplied  seven  times  a  day 
at  intervalrt  of  three  hours.  Half  of  the  worms 
are  i-eported  to  perish  during  tlio  extremes  of 
hot  and  cold  weather.  The  moth  usually 
emerges  from  the  cocoous  in  the  morning  ten 
or  fifteen  days  after  the  completion  of  the 
cocoon.  The  mal^  und  female  moths  are 
allowed  to  remain  together  till  .5  p«  m.  when 
the  males  are  ejected  and  the  females  com- 
mence to  lay  eggs.  When  ready  to  spin,  the 
worms  are  placed  on  a  bamboo  tray  (exposed 
to  the  sun)  in  which  are  raised  numerous  cir- 
cular walls  of  matting  (one  within  another) 
the  outer  one  measuring  about  four  feet  in 
diameter.  The  cocoons  are  hoi  led,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  hot  water,  when'  the  silk  is 
reeled  off:  1,000  cocoons  are  supposed  to 
yield  from  2  to  6  Rupees  weight  of  raw  silk. 
The  mulbeiTy  trees  are  planted  chiefly  in 
black  and  red  soils,  and  require  continuous 
moisture.  With  care  they  last  ten  years  and 
yield  fresh  leaves  six  times  a  year,  the  stems 
being  periodically  cut  down.  One  yield  of 
leaves  on  an  acre  of  ground  sufiiced  for  seven 
bamboo  trays  of  worms,  each  tray  measuring 
aboutfour  teet.  As  each  tray  of  worms  iscalcu- 
lated  to  produce  one  seer  of  silk,  and  as  the 
trees  yield  leaves  six  times  a  year,  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  net  profits  on  one  acre  are 
Rupees  27-4-0. 

China, — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
China  is  the  country  where  the  product  of  the 
silkworm  was  first  used  as  a  material  for  textile 
fabrics,  and  that  the  industry  has  gradually  ra- 
diated from  China  us  a  centre,  till  it  covers,  at 
the  present  day,  a  number  of  very  widely  dis- 
tributed areas  of  very  diverse  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  Chinese  historians  carry  back  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  the  breeding  of 
silkworms  to  the  period  of  myths.  If  they  are 
to  be  believed,  the  art  of  silk  reeling  was  known 
in  China  in  the  time  of  Fouh-hi,  a  century  before 
the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  biblical  deluge, 
and  the  empress  Si-ling-chi,  wife  of  the  cele- 
brated Hoang-ti  (2602  yeais  before  the  chris- 
tian era)  did  not  disdain  to  share  in  the 
labours  attending  the  care  of  the  insect,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  loom,  the  invention  of  which 
seems  to  be  attributed  to  her,  and  to  have 
raised  her  to  the  position  of  a  tutelary  genius, 
with  special  altars  of  her  own.  But  whatever 
the  precise  date  of  the  discovery,  it  appears 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  very  high 
antiquity  of  the  knowledge  of  the  worm  and 
its  product  in  China.  A  series  of  imperial 
edicts,  and  a  voluminous  literature  of  practical 
treatises,  testify  to  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
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try  and  the  care  that  was  taken  to  foster  an  ;  manufacture  made  no  great  progress  tiU  the 


art  which  was  considered,  according  to  M.  de 
Rosny,  '  best  fitted  to  promote  the  morality  of 
the  people  and  ^  extinguish  pauperism  in  the 
empire.'  The  original  cradle  of  sericulture  in 
China,  included  the  country  of  'Yen,  lying 
south-west  of  the  present  province  of  Shail- 
toung ;  the  country  of  Ts'ing,  answering  to  the 
north-west  region  of  the  same  province,  the 
Country  of  Siu,  covering  the  south  of  Shan- 
toung  and  tlie  northern  portion  of  Kiangsou ; 
and  lastly  the  country  of  King,  which  now 
constitutes  the  province  of  Uoukouang.'  The 
industry  now  extends  to  the  whole  of  China 
except  the  extreme  northern  provinces.  Not 
even  an  approximate  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  amount  of  silk  produced,  but,  besides 
etporting  some  10  million  pounds  annually 
by  sea,  tibe  yield  is  sufficient  to  clothe  in  silk 
all  but  the  lowest  classes  of  a  population  alleged 
to  number  400,000,000.  According  to  Cap- 
tain Bowers,  of  Sladen's  Expedition,  the  silk 
trade  in  the  west  of  China  is  now  nearly  sus- 
pended. Large  quantities  used  to  b.e  raised 
in  Yunnan  and  Szechuen,  but  the  industry 
has  suffered  from  the  Panthay  revolt  and  con- 
sequent disturbances. 

Corea, — The  region  indicated  above,  as 
the  cradle  of  the  silkworm  in  China,  lies  over 
against  the  peninsula  of  the  Corea  and  the 
Japanese  Island  of  Kiu  Siu,  where  the  civi- 
lisation of  Niphon  seems  to  have  first  taken 
root  six  or  seven  centuries  before  the  chris- 
tian era.  The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment appears,  tor  some  centuries,  to  have  kept 
the  secret  from  spreading  even  to  the  Corea. 
But,  according  to  a  Chinese  authority,  the  art 
of  silk-reeJing  was  introduced  into  that  penin-  |  are  very  carelessly  treated  and  the  silk  veiy 


18th  century,  when  the  opening  of  more  fre- 
quent communication  with  China  gave  a  cer- 
tain stimulus  to  the  traffic  in  silk.  At  tiie 
present  day,  according  to  Crawfiird,  the  indnt- 
try  hafl  again  fallen  into  disfavour,  and  the 
few  places  where  it  still  maintains  an  existence, 
only  produce  a  small  quantity  of  a  coone 
fabric  inferior  to  the  manufactures  of  Java  and 
Celebes.  Some  Siaiuese  silk  now  finds  its  way 
to  the  loon^  of  Ahmedabad. 

In  Lahuan,  silk  was  produced,  fiom  a 
multivoltine  worm,  in  18M  and  1870.  The 
tlien  Governor  was  sanguine  of  success,  and  a 
report  by  Mr.  Cobb,  on  the  silk  and  coooom 
sent  from  Jjabuan  in  1870,  is  favourable. 

Into  Indo-Chinese  regions  there  seems  reasm 
to  believe  that  tlie  knowledge  of  silk  passed 
from  the  Western  Provinces  of  China.  The 
breeding  of  silk-worms  is  now  practised  in  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Ava  and  the  proviaceerf 
British  Burmah. 

Persia, — By  the  7th  century  of  the  christian 
era,  the  breeding  of  the  worm  and  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  fabrics  had  firmly  established 
themselves  in  Persia,  and  probably,  where  seii* 
culture  has  taken  root  in  Affghanistan,  it  is  ai 
offshoot  oi'  the  Pevsian  industry.  At  the  presesi 
day  the  mulberry  grows  almost  throughout  Pe^' 
sia;  but  the.  true  silk  region  lies  on  the  sonlV 
shore  of  .the  Caspian,  between  the  mouths  of  tM 
Araxes  and  Gurgan,  or,  in  otlier  words,  thepr^ 
vinccs  of  Shirwan,  Ghilan  and  Mazenderaa»! 
The  first  is  a  Russian  province.  The  industij  ii^ 
also  carried  on  in  the  Persian  provinces  of  Kap^ 
chan,  Meshed  and  Yezd.  A  paper  in  the! 
Technologist"  for  1865,  states  that  the  womi 


sula  in  the  12th  century  before  Christ,  and 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  whole  region ; 
this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
an  embassy  from  China  to  the  Corea  in  the 
years  1119-1120  b.  c,  which  describes  the 
nobles  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  court,  with 
their  wives,  as  dressed  in  the  same  kinds  of 
silk  fabrics  as  are  still  to  be  found  in  this 
extreme  eastern  peninsula. 

Anam  atid  Siam, — Later,  the  industry  had 
spread  southward  in  China  far  beyond  its  ori- 
ginal limits,  and  it  reached  the  Anamite 
kingdoms.  M.  de  Rosny  dates  its  introduction 
there  from  the  third  century  before  our  era. 
In  Xonquin  and  Cochin-China  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  took  considerable  hold,  and  in 
the  17th  century  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  export  of  silk  from  these  coun- 
tries. At  tJbe  present  day  the  silk  la  mostly  used 
for  home  consumption  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
markedly  inferior  to  that  of  China,  'the  Sia- 
mese appear  to  have  learnt  the  art  in  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  b.  c,  but  the 
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variable    in    quality.     England,    Russia  and 
France  import  raw  silk  from  Persia.    But  iti 
quality  is  low,  it  being  ill-reeled  and  irr^lar. 
The  Pei-sian  silk  crop  of  1863-64  is  said  to 
have  yielded  1 ,129,636  fts.,  valued  at  £7U,M 
The  average  price  was  12«.  to  16*.:  for  the 
best  quality  18«,     Of  this  produce  400,000 ftfc| 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  30,000  fts,  •> 
France,  and  141,600  lbs.  to  Russia.    Widiift 
the  last  few  years  the  yield  has  much  dimimshei 
Japan, — The  date  of  the  introductba  of  thl| 
silkworm  into  Japan  seems  somewhat  doubtfid* 
But,  commencing  with  the  5th  centuij  of  the 
christian  era,  the  industry  has  n^idly  spread. 
In  fact  the  people  addicted  themselves  to  ^ 
pursuit  with  such  ardour  that,  in  fear  lest  other 
branches  of  agriculture  should  be  altogether 
abandoned,  the  Japanese  Government  has,  it 
times,  forbidden  the  extension  of  mulberry  cul- 
tivation, or  attempted,  by  sumptuary  lam*  ^ 
restrict  the  use  of  silk  garments  to  ceitais 
classes.     Sericulture  has  spread  to  almost  aO 
the  islands  of  the  Jc^)anese  Archipelago.   Bot 
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the  northera  isles  are  somewhat  too  cold,  and 
the  southern  too  hot,  to  he  a  favorahle  field  for 
the  enterprise.  According  to  a  report  by  Mr. 
Adams,  Secretary  of  Legation,  ''  the  silk  dis- 
tricts are  confined  to  the  principal  island,  and 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups ;  the  northern 
designated  under  the  general  name  of  Oshiu ; 
the  south-we3tem,  including  those  of  Echizen, 
Sodai,  Mashita,  &c.;  and  the  central,  which 
produces  the  Majebashi,  Shinshiu  and  other 
raiieties  of  hank  silks,  as  well  as  the  silks  of 
die  Koshiu  and  Hachoji.''  The  opening  of  the 
ports  has  considerably  increased  the  growth  of 
midberry  in  Japan.  There  are  no  statistics  as 
to  the  internal  consumption  of  silk  :  tlie  Con- 
sul at  Kanagawa  estimated  the  total  yield  at 
135,000  bales.  In  1862-63  the  exports  rose 
to  25,800  bales  (or  a  little  over  100  S».)  This 
jear  was  exceptional.  But  the  average  exports 
rf  the  four  following  years  were  about  15,000 
laies.  Cocoons  an4  eggs  are  also  largely  ex- 
ported. The  following  are  given  as  the  values, 
in  dollars,  of  raw  silk,  cocoons  and  eggs,  res- 
pectiTely,  exported  in  1868  and  1869 : — 

1868.  1869. 

Silk 10,638,041       4,864,990 

Cocoons.. . .       1 23,040  1 77,805 

%8 4,199,138       2,728,500 

E«rope. — In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of 

tile  christian  era  the  silk-worm  was  introduced 

kto  Europe.    Af^er  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 

etimnlate  to  competition    ''  his  christian  allies 

Ae  JIthiopians  of  Abyssinia,  who  had  recently 

acquired  the  arts  of  navigation,  the  spirit  of 

trade  and  the  sea-port  of  Adulis,  still  decorated 

with  the  trophies  of  a  Grecian  oohqneror,"  the 

'  wnperor  Justinian   found  by  a  lucky  chance 

\  tiie  means  of  gratifying  his  wish  to  defeat  the 

mooopdy  of  silk   hitherto   held  by  the   Per- 

nans.   This    chance   was  the   advent   of  two 

Peniaii  monks  who  had  been    long  resident 

in  China,  and  who  now  offered  to  import  the  eggs 

of  the  silkworm.   ITiey  were  liberally  encom'g- 

\  «i  by    Justinian,    and  Gibbon     relates  how 

they  "  again  entered  China,  deceived  a  jealous 

people  by  concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm 

in  a  hollow  cane,   and  returned  in  triumph 

with  the   spoils  of  the  east."     "  Under  Uieir 

i  direction,'^    he    continues,    "  the    eggs    were 

latched  at  the  proper  season  by  the  artificial 

heat  of  dung ;  the  worms  were  fed  with  mul- 

^OTy  leaves;  they  lived  and  laboured  in  a 

feign  climate ;  a  sufficient  number  of  buLter- 

!  fcs  was  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  trees 

*vere  planted  to  supply  the  nourishment  of  the 

'Jaing  generations.     And  the  Sogdoite  ambas- 

wdors  acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign, 

that  the  Bomims    were    not  inferior  to  the 

wtivesofChinain  the  education  of  the  insect 

»d  tibe  mannfiEuiture  of  silk." 

&reeM._Xhe  industry  rapidly  took  root  in 
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Greece,  as  is  apparent  from  Gibbon*s  account 
of  the  manufactures  of  Corinth,  Thebes  and 
Argos  in  the  10th  century,  and  silk  is  still 
produced  in  the  Morea  and  in  the  islands  of 
Cyprus  and  Crete.  But  the  total  out-turn 
does  not  seem  to  exceed  150,000  fte.  per  an- 
num, and  the  silk  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Spain  seems  to  have  been  the  next  country 
of  Europe  to  see  the  sUk-worm  introduced. 
**  The  secret,"  says  Gibbon,  *'  had  been  stolen  by 
the  dexterity  and  diligence  of  the  Arabs,  and 
two  cities  of  Spain,  Almeria  and  Lisbon,  were 
iamous  for  the  manufacture,  the  use,  and  per- 
haps the  exportation  of  silk."  In  1 842  Spain 
produced  about  2,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  Valen- 
cia yielded  three-fifths  and  Murcia  and  Gre- 
nada each  one-fifth.  The  cocoons  are  said  to 
be  excellent,  but  the  silk,  reeled  by  the 
peasantry,  is  irregular. 

In  Portugal,  the  silk-worm  of  the  province 
of  Traz-os-Montes  alone  in  Europe  escaped  the 
19th  century  epizoic.  The  average  annual  export 
of  cocoons  is  7,500  cwt.  The  industry  is  more 
generally  in  the  hands  of  small  producers  than  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  tree  used  was  the 
black  mulberry,  which  attains  the  dimensions  of 
a  forest  tree ;  but  of  late  many  plants  of  the  best 
varieties  of  French  and  Itahan  white  mulberry 
had  been  planted.  At  the  Exhibition  at  Oporto 
in  1867  ten  provinces  conipeted,  and  beautiful 
cocoons  and  manufactures  are  said  to  have  been 
exhibited.  A  thriving  factory  had  been  estab- 
lished and  three  new  reeling  machines  invented. 

In  Italy,  till  the  out-break  of  the  19th  century 
epizoic,  the  insect  seems  to  have  found  a 
most  congenial  habitat,  and  sericultiu'e  has 
spread  more  or  less,  all  over  the  peninsula.  The 
estimates  of  the  total  produce  of  Itahan  silk 
vary  exceedingly.  The  report  of  the  Turin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1870  estimates 
the  out-turn  of  the  preceding  season  at  the 
value  of  77 J  millions  of  francs,  representing 
about  13  million  kilos  of  cocoons.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  is  for  the  whole  Itahan 
kingdom ;  but  at  any  rate  it  seems  to  include 
the  northern  provinces  down  to  Tuscany,  Um- 
bria,  and  the  Marches.  Mr.  Winkworth  in 
the  "  Technologist,"  on  the  other  hand,  esti- 
mates the  yield  of  Italy  at  upwards  of  100 
million  pounds  of  cocoons,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  estimate  of  the  Turin  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  British  Trade  Journal,  too, 
puts  the  value  of  Italian  cocoons  at  11;^  mil- 
lions sterhng,  or  between  three  or  four  times 
the  value  estimated  by  the  Italian  authority 
cited  above.  By  the  year  1870  the  epizoic 
disease  had  made  graat  havoc  in  Italy,  which 
was  then  largely  dependent  on  imported  seed. 

In  France^  the  culture  of  silk  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  any  hold  till  the  com- 
mencement   of     the     16th     century,     when 
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iced  silk-worms  from  Milan 

rearing  of  the  worm  was 
imnienced  in  the  valley  of 
I  tract  still  continues  the 
the  industry  in  Fran^^e,  the 
ring  the  highest  reputation, 
d,  up  to  the  year  1S57,  been 
led  towards  the  north  and 
ance  produced  1,000.000  lbs. 

1853  the  out-turn  of  cocoons 
lillion  kilos  (corresponding  to 
English  pounds  of  raw  silk.J 
■,  the  fatal  cpizoic  broke  out, 
cocoons    had    fallen    to    13 


(67. 

ranee  carried  the  industry  to 
1861  that  province  produced 
x)ns.  A  Government  bounty 
ourage  the  pursuit,  and  about 
rwards  in  the  same  year.  In 
;e  had  riaen  to  :i2,754  ftis. 
ions.  But  the  cocoons  had 
th  them. 

—The  manufacture  of  silk  in 
)m  the  year  1585,  when  tlie 
)y  the  Spaniards  drove  n^ny 

0  England.  The  industry  re- 
impetus  from  the  revocation  of 
9,  just  a  century  later,  when  a 
ich  weavers  crossed  the  chan- 
eniselves  in  Spilalfields.  The 
always  been  fostered  by  Go- 

1  not   perhaps  in   the   r 
nd   now   consumes    some 

raw  silk  annually.  Several 
made  to  establish  the  breed- 
irm  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
efforts  have  been  successful. 
-At  the  end  of  1869  it  waf 
there  were  upward  of  four 
.he  State,  belonging  in  alrao  ' 

to  three  species,  viz.,  Mori 
alba,  and  M,  moretti,     Tl 

aa  like  M.  alba,  but  with 
he  worms  introduced  are  also 
one  annual,  the  second  bivol- 
voltine.  But  the  first  is  the 
tcommon,ond  is  indeed  said  to 
he  others. 
Jes,  South  Australia,  Victoria, 

have  all  produced  silk,  but 
'  commercial  success  has  not 
irated.  Tlie  Ailanthus  worm 
;  Sydney,  and  both  that  breed 

mori  seem  to  have  been  tried 

Land  so  long  ago  as  1862. 
d  experiments  have  been  made 
lius  worm  (Attacus  cynthia) 
se  (seemingly)  trivoltines. 
r,  diere  is  said  to  be  an  indi- 
n  of  great  size,  fed  in 
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the  open  fields  on  the  pigeon-pea  (.\uibira 
vatry)  and  yielding  very  large  cacoons.  Little 
attention,  however,  la  pwd  to  it  by  the  natives. 
This  is  probably  the  silk  of  which  Mr.  Consul 
Pakunhani  writes  :— There  is  another  silk  in 
Madagascar  much  esteemed  on  account  of  iu 
strength,  which  I  am  told  is  collected  in  asttl* 
■"  "  fss  in  the  iiiterior,  and  afterwards  treated 
much  the  same  aa  cotton."  (Compare  the 
carding  of  the  Erta  ailk  in  Assam.)  Mr.  Pa- 
keiiham  states  that  "  the  notorious  M.  deLs>- 
telle"  imported  Bombyx  eggs  from  China,  intro- 
duced the  mulberry  and  set  up  a  regular  estab- 
lishment at  Taraatave,  which  produced  "  se»eral 
thousand  pounds"  of  flne  silk.  The  letter  con- 
taining these  particulars  is  dated  the  lllli 
August  1869. 

Benffal.—From  1793  to  1835  the  suppljof  ' 
rawsilk  from  Bengal  fluctuated  within  wide  limiB  : 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table :— 




Private  bengal 

Company's 

raw  sUk  im- 

i 

Bengalraw  silk 

ported,  ware- 

imported. 

housed  by  the 

>■ 

Company. 

jbs. 

lbs,      ■ 

1793 

91,885 

179i 

494;487 

1795 

379,5*3 

"12,98* 

1796 

340.0S0 

2!  ,016 

1797 

88219 

1798 

3fi2.780 
«3,803 

1799 

'"1,618 

isoo 

4.'i4.600 

1801 

310^3153 
78,950 

1802 

"SS'.TM 

1803 

336.189 

68,904 

18W 

416,91? 

30.'>.793 

1805 

460,303 

375,601 

180«! 

235,215 

173,303 

1807 

225,9M 

267,601 

1808 

325,313 

53,225 

1809 

116.134 

46,623 

1810 

.173,598 

211,120 

1811 

258,'J.'>3 

145,803 

1813 

558.802 

42n,.165 

1813 

831,891 

252,4,'i9 

1814 

723,737 

114,239 

1815 

522,810 

279,476 

1816 

381,215 

398,M9 

1817 

373,459 

128,876 

1818 

768,116 

420,800 

1819 

553,105 

197,922 

isa 

811,875 

259..573 

18:jl 

817,625 

172,838 

182L 

8*5,383 

197,235 

1823 

S.'i0,e63 

310,518 

1824 

660,012 

271.637 

1H2B 

699,230 

230,206 

laai 

898,388 

3.t8.63r. 

18^7 

926,678 

99,361 

1828 

1,039,633 

06,686 

1829 

1,129,710 

2.^8,OH 

1830 

1.096,071 

90,093 

1831 

l,0:i0,280 

64,597 

1832 

750,828 

205,625 

1833 

698,851 

62,129 

1834 

757,517 

53.134 

I8M 

721,509 

6,036 
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Dr.  Forbes    Watson's  "  Textile   Fabrics   of 
India"*  includes  silk  piece-goods,  and  '^  loon- 
gees''  and  '^  sarees"  of  cotton  and  silk  used  con- 
jointly from    Sural ;   embroidery   of  gold  and 
slTer  on  silk  from  Sattara ;  silk   piece-goods, 
from  Ahmednuggur ;  silk  piece-goods  and  silk 
and  cotton  "  sarees"  from  Belgaum  ;   silk  and 
cotton  "  loongees^  from  Bombay ;  and  silk  and 
cotton  "sarees"  from  Dharwar.  '  Berhampore 
Dear  Khandesb.  also    manufactures    silk,   and 
diere  are  small  colonies  of  weavers  at  Jinjeerra, 
Teola,  Tanna  and  Kevdanda  (in  Colaba.)     The 
establishment  of  the  manufacture  at  IJie  two 
last  places  seems  to  be  due  to  the  Portuguese. 
The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  writing 
under  date  the  2dth  December  1871,  says  that 
there  is  "  no  production  of  silk  in  any  portion 
of  the    Bombay    Presidency."     At  any   rate 
there  is  no  export  trade.     The  raw  silk  used 
in  Bombay  manu^ELctures  is,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  mostly  imported  from  China. 
Very  little  Bengal  silk  is  used.     The  Chamber 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the   imports   from 
Mysore-     There  is  a  considerable  import  both 
of  China  and  Bengal  manufactured  silks.     The 
China  silk    imported    is    chiefly    "  punjum," 
a  Terr    inferior    sort,   worth    from   Re.    1-4 
to  Re.  1-12  per  lb.     A  better  variety  is,  how- 
erer,    imported     in     small    quantities,      and 
RHne  fine  raw  silk  is  imported  from  the  Persian 
Gdf,  and  is  in  great  request  at  Ahmedabad 
for  fine  kinkhobs.     The  imports  of  China  silk 
into  Bombay  seem  to  be  gradually    increasing. 
For    the    years    1861-62   to    1865-66"  they 
averaged    about  1,200,000  ftw.     In    1870-71 
they  had  risen  to  2,043,631  lbs. ;  the  average 
i  price  also  having  risen  from  Rs.  3  to  4.     Bom- 
bay also  imports  some  Bengal  silk  by  sea ;  an 
average  of  about  100,000  lbs.  was  thqs  annually 
imported  during  the  five  years  ending  1870-71. 
About  300,000  fts.  of  China  silk  and  a  small 
proportion  of  Bengal   silk   is   re-exported   to 
Kurrachee.    The  importation  of  Persian  silk 
seems  to  have  fluctuated  greatly.     In  1861-62 
86,303ftB.  of  this  silk  were  imported  into  Bom- 
^J-  in  1865-66  the  amount  fell   suddenly 
to  23,000  fi».  and  in  the   following  year  to 
10,000  fts.    It  has  now  again  risen,  and   in 
1870-71,  42,558Ib8.  were  imported,  valued  at 
Ka.  2,12,449.    As  in  regard  to  China  silk  so, 
here,  the  price  seems  to  have  risen,  if  the 
^^'"atom  house  valuation  is  to  be  trusted.     The 
'^ceut  increase  in  the  quantity  imported   is 
•omcwhat  remarkable,  as  of  late  the  silk  crop 
in  Persia  has  been  short.     Indeed,  Sir  H.  Raw- 
™«ott  (in  his  recent  evidence  on  the  Euphrates 
y^^ey  scheme)  speaks  of  "a   total   failure." 
l[o^»  miigt  not,  it  would  seem,  be  understood 
■^^^uy.  There  is  nothing  to  show  accurately 
^^  ^\Mm%  of  ffllk  exported  by  rail  from  the 
«««^^  Ptttidency. 
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Ahmedabad  has  long  held  a  prominent 
place  as  a  silk-manufacturing  city.  Its  kin- 
cobs  and  brocades,  though  not  quite  so  rich 
as  those  of  Benares,  are  much  sought  afler  in 
consequence  of  their  durability  and  non-fading 
qualities  of  their  gold  tissues.  Its  mushroos  are 
supposed  to  be  the  best  in  India,  and  the  ordi- 
nary silk  cloths  are  also  in  good  demand.  But 
the  improvement  of  machinery  in  Europe  and 
the  extensive  traffic  in  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  which  flows  into  this  country  from 
England  and  the  Continent,  and  which  places 
within  the  reach  of  the  Indian  people,  cloths 
at  comparatively  accommodating  prices,  have 
afifected  it  to  a  coilsiderable  extent.  But  the 
trade  still  gives  occupation  to  a  very  large 
section  of  the  population  of  this  city,  whose 
means  of  support  depend  wholly  upon  it,  and 
the  exports  of  kincobs,  mushroos  and  other' 
silk  goods  maintain  even  now  a  very  fair  posi- 
tion. Bombay,  Kattywar,  Rajpootana,  Cen- 
tral India,  Nagpore  territory  and  the  Nizam's 
dominions  are  among  the  provinces  where 
these  goods  find  a  sale.  The  various  processes 
in  their  manufacture,  from  the  assorting  of  silk 
to  the  last  touches  of  finish,  are  aU  conducted 
in  the  city  itself.  Raw  silk  is  imported  from 
China,  Bengal,  Bussora,  and  Bokhara  vid  Bom- 
bay, and  the  quantity  brought  averages  about 
2,500  Indian 'maunds,  the  value  of  which  may 
be  estimated  at  Rs.  15,00,000.  The  imports 
of  Bokhara  silk  are  of  recent  origin ;  it  wm 
first  brought  three  or  four  years,  ago,  and  the 
quantity  imported  is  small.  The  silk  is  ready 
spun,  and  is  used  only  for  woof  in  a  loom.  Of 
China  silk  the  consumption  is  large,  and  both 
descriptions  are  imported — white  and  yellow. 
The  hanks  or  skeins  are  first  reeled  ofiT  on  a 
circular  bamboo  frame,  and  the  thread  is  then 
assorted  according  to  quality.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  entire  length  of  a  hank  is  not 
of  one  uniform  fineness.  The  assorting  is  made 
with  particular  reference  to  the  degree  of  fine- 
ness .or  coarseness  of  thread,  and  the  process, 
which  is  carried  on  also  by  reeling  (a  separate 
reel  being  assigned  for  each  quality,)  depends 
entirely  upon  the  feel  or  touch  of  the  silk  on 
the  finger  of  the  person  manipulating  it.  A 
hank  is  divided  into  five  different  sorts — 


1.  I'umbolia, 

2.  Serika, 


5.  Koree, 


3.  Takra, 

4.  Wana, 

and  the  value  of  the  silk  varies  from  Rs.  24  per 
Indian  seer  for  the  superior  sort  to  Rs.  19  or 
20  for  the  inferior  description.  Nos.  1  and  3 
are  used  almost  invariably  for  the  woof,  while 
No.  4  supplies  the  warp,  and  No.  6  is  sold  to 
the  Putwas  who  make  cords,  tassels,  &c.,  of  it. 
When  cloths  of  a  superior  texture  have  to  be 
turned  out,  both  the  woof  and  warp  •  are  taken 
from  Nos.   1    to  3.     The  best  Bussora  silk   is 

I  valued   at   Rs.   18  or  19  per  Indian  seer.     It 
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comes  in  a  raw  state,  and  does  not  yield  any 
Tumbolia.  The  Bengal  silk  stands  in  the  same 
estimation  as  the  Bussora,  and  commands  the 
same  value.  Two  descriptions  are  imported, 
viz.,  Radhanugree,  which  yields  chiefly  Tum- 
bolia and  Jadee  or  coarse-yielding  Takra  and 
Wana.  A  new  trade  has  sprung  up  very  lately 
in  Siam  silk,  which  is  known  here  as  Singa- 
poree,  from  the  fact  of  its  coming  from  Singa^ 
pore.  It  is  very  inferior  in  quality,  and  sells  at 
Rs.  8  to  6  per  Indian  seer.  It  is  used  for  warp 
in  coarse  manufactures.  Manufactures  in  silk 
are  carried  on  also  at  Baroda  and  Surat,  though 
not  to  the  extent  obtaining  in  Ahmedabad. 
If  silk  were  raised  in  Guzerat  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  extent  the  trade  in 
the  articles  manufactured  irom  it  might  not 
be  developed  from  the  impetus  it  would  receive 
from  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  raw 
material,  not  to  speak  of  the  means  of  liveli- 
bood  the  industry  would  give  to  hundreds  of 
people  who  now  fritter  away  their  time  in  idle- 
ness and  have  no  fixed  occupation  of  any  kind  ; 
and  if  the  produce  were  large  enough  we  might 
also  have  an  export  trade  in  the  raw  material 
itself  to  the  positive  benefit  of  the  province. 

MooUan^  in  1851,  according  to  Mr.  Cope, 
imported  370  maunds  of  Bokhara  silk,  the 
manufacture  of  which,  minus'  100  maunds 
re-exported,  gave  work  to  811  persons.  Mool- 
tan  also  imported  60  maunds  from  Bombay. 
Lieutenant  Corbyn,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
ascertained  that  about  300  packages  t>f  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  quality  raw  silk,  weighing  in  all 
750  maunds,  the  price  of  which  averages  Rs. 
3,75,000,  are  imported  annually  into  Mool- 
tan  from  Kabul,  Bokhara,  Khorasan  and  Herat. 
Of  this,  225  maunds,  worth  Rs.  1,12,500,  are 
exported  to  the  following  places,  viz.,  Bhawul- 
pore,  Kurrachee,  Bombay,  Dera  Ghazee  Khan, 
Shikarpore,  Sukkur,  Hyderabad,  Suratbjindur, 
Delhi,  Furruckabad,  Bikaneer,  Sirsa,  Ajmere, 
Benares,  Lahore,  and  Umritsur,  &c. ;  225 
maunds  of  cleaned  silk,  after  being  dyed 
various  colours,  valued  at  Rs.  1,12,500,  are 
also  exported  to  Jung,  Kurrachee,  Pindibhut- 
tian,  Chiniot,  Bunnoo,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Dera 
Ismail  Khan,  Leia,  and  Sukkur.  The  re- 
maining 300  maunds  of  silk  at  Rs.  1,50,000, 
after  undergoing  the  process  of  cleaning,  are 
applied  in  the  manufacture  of  dopatta,  daryai, 
gulbadan,  susi,  mashree,  and  lunghi  fabrics, 
which 'are  partly  used  there  and  partly  ex- 
ported to  Shikarpore,  Hyderabad,  Sukkur,  Kur- 
rachee, Dera  Ghazi  EJian,  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
Leia,  Jhung,  Chiniot,  Kamaliya,  Lahore,  and 
Umritsur.  The  approximate  cost  of  dyeing, 
per  seer  of  silk  is 


B&A. 

Kirmji,  crimson...  2  0 

Sabz,  green 1  0 

Siyah,  black 1  0 
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Zard,  yellow 1  0 

Oul-i-anar,  scarlet  0  8 
Bafed,  white 0  6 
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Panjah. — The  silks  generally  manufactured 
in  the  Punjab  are  classed  by  Mr.  Cope  under 
two  heads:  (1)  "gulbadan,"  very  stout  and 
mostly  broad  and  of  high  price ;  (2)  "  daryai,"  of 
a  lighter  texture  and  to  be  had  both  plain  and 
shot .  Mooltan  also  produced  two  other  kinds,  viz., 
"  khes"  and  "  eklal,"  both  very  broad  and  much 
higher  priced  than  anything  made  in  Lahore. 
From  Lahore  come  "loongees"  of  cotton  wiA 
silk  ends  or  borders,  or  silk  and  cotton  mixed; 
rich  "  loongees"  all  silk,  and  piece-goods  of  pure 
silk  or  mixed  cotton  and  silk.  Kohat,  Leia,  and 
Pind  Dadun  Khan  produce  "  loongees"  in  which 
silk  and  cotton  are  used  in  conjunction ;  Den 
Ismail  Khan  sends  all  silk  piece-goods;  Jhelum 
"loongees,"  either  all  silk,  or  silk  and  cotton; 
Bhawulpore  contributes  rich  silk  "  loongees"  and 
silk  piece-goods ;  Goordaspore  and  Rawul  Pin- 
dee  also  appear  among  the  silk-weaving  di»> 
tricts,  sending  silk  "  loongees."  **  Rutul  Mud- 
pore"  (sic)  is  also  mentioned  as  a  Punjab  silk 
centre.  Bunnoo  is  said  to  produce  mixed  cotton 
and  silk  loongees. 

Central  Asia. — With  regard  to  Bokhaia, 
Mr.  Cope  gives  the  following  account  by  Kha- 
nikoff : 

Among  tlie  fruit-trees  cultivated  with  great 
care,  although  not  grown  in  orchards,  is  the 
mulberry  tree  of  two  sorts : — 

(1)  The  donedar,  which  is  properly  the 
Bokharian  jnulberry  ;  and 

(2)  The  tut-i-balkhi,  translated  from  Balkh. 
The  grafting  of  the  one  on  the  other  gives  i 

third  sort  called  khaseki,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
sweeter  and  more  savoury  than  that  from  the 
former.  The  tut  tree  blossoms  usually  ten 
days  after  the  vernal  equinox,  but  the  year  we 
were  at  Bokhara  it  happened  at  the  close  of 
that  month.  The  fruit  of  the  tut  is  used  in 
two  ways,  to  make  syrup  and  wine. 

The  value  of  raw  and  waste  silk  ^e  of  duty, 
imported  from  the  Khanates,  is  for  eleven  yean 
as  follows : — 

Year.  Value  in  roubles. 

1863  . .      51,779 

1864  . .      45,699 

1865  . .      35,534 

1866  ..    146,209 

1867  . .  1,273,088 

Of  the  imports  in  1867,  Captain  Kostenb 
gives  the  following  fiirther  particulars.  The 
weight  of  raw  silk  imported  was  7,822  poodsi 
the  sources  of  which  were  as  follows : — 

Kirghiz  steppe . .       23     Bokhara 6,6* 

Khiva 336    Tashkend 2,887 

Silk  fabrics  also  to  tbe  value  of  48,818roTiblef 
were  imported  into  Orenburg,  Orsk,  and  Troatak. 
The  value  of  manufactured  silk  exported  from 
I  Russia  to  the  Khanates  was : — 


Year.    Value  in  roubles. 


1857  . 

75,643 

1858  . 

.   68,901 

1859  . 

.   93,520 

1860  . 

.   82,053 

1861  . 

.  149,969 

1862  . 

.  156,148 

s 
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Tear.  Value  in  roubles. 


1857    .. 

17,338 

1863     . 

58,358 

1858    .. 

32,209 

1864     . 

72,267 

1869    .. 

54,332 

1865 

. .      33,076 

1860    .. 

.      45,381 

1866 

..      71,011 

1861    . 

40,103 

1867 

98,138 

1862    . 

.      50,494 

Year.    Value  in  roubles. 


M 


M 


>J 


>» 
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Of  the  exports  of  1867,  45,246  roubles  worth 

¥88  destined  lor  the  Kirghiz  steppe,  while  the 

rahie  of  exports  to  Khiva    was   3,850  roubles. 

to  Bokhara   ,,10,902 

to  Tashkend  „  38,410 

In  1867,  moreover,  24  poods  of  raw-  silk, 

rahied  at  236  roubles,  were  exported  to  the 

steppe.    The  route  of  export  was  by  way  either 

of  Orenburgh  or  Petropavlovsk. 

Mysore  has   always  produced  a  little  silk. 
In  Ae  Bangalore   District,  in  1859-60,  the 
yield  of  raw  silk  was  estimated  at  350,928  lbs. 
In  1866,     Signor   deVecchj     described     the 
oatiTe   reeled  silk   as   the   worst  he  had  ever 
seen,  the  thread  being  bad  in  colour,   "  irre- 
plar,  flat,   knotted   and  dirty,"  and  worth  in 
Europe  not  more  than   13  or  14  shillings  per 
ft.    For  the  fourth  time,  in  January  1870,  a 
large  quantity   of  newly   imported   Japanese 
cartoons   was   distributed   in    the    Bangalore, 
Toomkoor  and  Kolar  districts.     The  first  re- 
mits were  favorable,  and  the  demand  for  eggs 
was  very  large,  but  the  worms  did  not  seem 
to  thrive  in  the  second  generation,  and  the 
foreign    species    became   extinct.     Again,   in 
February  1871,  500  Japanese  cartoons  were 
distributed  gratuitously;  but  proved  a  com- 
plete failure.     In   the   Bangalore   and  Kolar 
^stricts  a  small  number  only  of  the  eggs  were 
hatched,  and  even  in  these  cases  the  worms 
died  widiin  a  few  days.     The  symptoms  pre- 
ceding death   appear    to   have   been   similar 
ererywhere:   the   worms   assumed   a   reddish 
cok)nr,  their  heads  became  enlarged,  and  a 
greenish  fluid  exuded  from  the  mouth .     Colonel 
Meade  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  failure  to  the 
climate  of  Mysore,  to  which  the  cartoons  were 
brought  direct  from  Japan,  without  undergoing 
&ny  preparation  for  so  marked  a  change,  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  no  advantage  would  arise 
from  continuing   the   experiments   with    that 
species  of  worm .    On  the  other  hand,  the  China 
^pecieR  has  successfully  established  itself,  hav- 
ing heen  cultivated  in  the  province  for  very 
v^ODj  years,  and  though  deteriorated  by  close 
^wwding,  it  is  possible  that  the  cause  of  the 
«ckne88  and  mortality  to  which  it  is  now  -sub- 
ject, and  which  threatens  to  extinguish  the 
radustry,  may  be  removed  by  importing  fresh 
•ecd  from  the  south  of  China,  the  climate  of 
'•jhich  approaches  more  nearly  than  Japan  to 
™t  of  this  plateau.    The  Mysore  Administra- 
*WttBeportfor  1870-71  states  that  31  per  cent, 
of  thecnl^yated  land  was  under  mulberrv,  and 
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the  value  of  the  silk  produced  in  the  province 
is  estimated  at  5j  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  Nundi<- 
droog  division  was  said  to  have  exported  4,610 
maunds  (Madras  maunds  probably.) 

In  the  Central  Provinces,  silk  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  imported  raw  silk  of  the  domes- 
ticated worm,  but  more  largely  from  the  indi- 
genous tusser  worm  at  Eaipore,  Bilaspore, 
Sumbulpur,  the  Upper  Godavery,  Chanda, 
Bhandara,  Nagpore,  Balaghat,  Seonee,  Chund- 
wara,  Baitool  and  Narsingapore.  Sumbulpore 
is  said  to  yield  3,500  seers  of  silk,  Raipore 
6,000,  Bilaspore  900,  and  Chanda  22,500.  The 
quantity  used  is  very  considerable,  but  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  the  collection  and 
rearing  of  the  worms  being  pursued  not  steadily, 
but  as  an  accessory  to  other  employment. 
The  tusser  silk  is,  for  the  most  part,  woven  up 
and  used  in  the  province.  It  seems  to  be  chiefly 
employed  for  fringes,  or  for  weaving  with  cot- 
ton into  mixed  fabrics,  the  woof  being  cotton 
and  the  warp  silk ;  cloth  all  of  tusser  silk  is 
rarely  manufactured ;  in  Seonee,  according  to 
Captain  Brooke,  only  on  the  order  of  European 
residents.  But,  at  any  rate,  in  some  districts, 
muktas  (garments  worn  by  brahmans  after 
bathing,)  choices  (women's  bodices,)  and  do- 
puttas  and  dorwas,  seem  to  be  made  of  pure 
tusser  silk. 

The  Tusser  is  the  most  important  and  most  wide- 
ly distributed  of  the  wild  silk-producers  of  India. 
It  is  generally  identified  with  Antheraa  paphia, 
but  Captain  Hutton  has  shown  that  there  are 
probably  several  species  called  under  the  name 
of  tusser.  At  any  rate  the  insect  known  by 
this  name  is  found  in  the  Sub-Himalayan  tracts 
almost  throughout  the  extent  of  the  range, 
til  rough  the  hills  from  Assam  to  Chittagong,  in 
the  Soonderbuns,  everywhere  in  the  great  belt 
of  hill  and  forest  inhabited  by  the  Sontal,  the 
Kol,  the  Khond,  and  the  Gond,  in  the  western 
ghats,  and  in  portions  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. The  worm  is  multivoltine,  but  it  is 
not  very  clear  how  many  times  in  the  year  it 
goes  through  its  transformations,  or  whether  its 
periods  of  existence  may  not  vary  according  to 
conditions  of  climate.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  apparent  discrepancy 
in  this  respect  between  various  accounts  arises 
from  the  fkct  that  in  different  tracts  diflTerent 
crops  are  gathered,  the  intermediate  ones  being 
neglected  and  the  worm  left  to  shifl  for  itself. 
It  feeds  variously  on  the  ber  (Zizyphus  jujuba) 
the  country  almond  (Terminalia  catappa),  the 
seemul  (Bombax  heptaphyllum),  the  asun  (Ter- 
minalia alata),  the  saj  (T.  tomentosa),  the  sal 
(Shorea  robusta)  and  other  trees.  Mr.  FretweD^ 
in  his  paper  on  silk  in  Mysore,  mentions  a  wild 
worm  spinning  large  cocoons  found  in  the  jungles 
of  Coorg  and  feeding  on  the  Ficus  elastica,  Ficua 
religiosaandlsonandra  acuminata.   If  thw  be  a 
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tuflser,it  furnishes  here  an  important  addition  to 
the  list  of  trees  on  which  the  tusser  insects  feed. 
Dr.  Henderson  of  Shahpoor  also  mentions  a 
wild  worm  as  occurring  in  the  Panjab  Salt 
Range  and  feeding  on  the  camel-thorn.  This 
moth  is  noticed  by  the  Bengal  Board  of  Trade 
in  a  Minute  of  1819.  It  is  said  to  be  reared 
in  all  the  western  forests  from  Ramghur  to 
Midnapore,  the  goottee  or  cocoon  being  of  three 
qualities,  "  mooga,  teerah,  and  bonbunda." 
The  mooga  is  the  "  most  common  and  plenti- 
ful ;  the  thread  coarse,  but  winds  easily  :"  the 
teerah  is  a  **  smaller  goottee,  said  to  be  the 
male  of  the  mooga  ;'  the  thread  is  finer,  but 
not  so  easily  woimd  ;  the  bonbunda  is  the 
"  largest  of  the  wild  silk-worms  ;  being  found 
in  forests  in  its 'natural  state"  (as  the  name 
indicates),  "  and  not  stinted  in  its  food,  it  at- 
tains a  greater  size  than  the  mooga,  which 
appears  to  be  the  only  diiFerence  between  them ; 
T)ut  it  is  scarce.  Thread  coarser,  but  nms 
easily."  These  three  kinds  are  bred  in  Septem- 
ber. The  mode  of  rearing  is  thus  described  : 
"  The  seed  is  purchased  from  the  jungle  people, 
and  plots  in  the  forest  appropriated,  where  the 
ashun,  sal,  and  sejah  trees  predominate,  espe- 
cially the  first,  which  is  the  best  food  for  the 
worm.  *  *  *  In  all  Baudoon  (August — 
September)  the  grub  eats  out,  and  is  imme- 
diately placed  on  the  trees.  *  *  *  When  eggs 
are  produced  on  the  leaves,  they  are  carefully 
folded  inta  a  kind  of  cup,  and  gently  rubbed  with 
turmeric-  In  a  few  days  the  young  worms 
appear,  and  are  removed  to  the  trees  in  which 
they  are  to  remain.  The  rearers  keep  guard 
with  pellet-bows.  ♦  ♦  ♦  About  the  begin- 
ning of  Assin  (middle  of  September)  the 
worms  begin  to  spin,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
montli  the  goottee  is  finished."  The  grubs  are 
killed  with  boiling  water.  "  The  rearers  have 
advances  from  the  pykars  in  money,  rice,  salt, 
cloth,  and  other  commodities-  After  the  col- 
lection the  price  is  settled,  and  tlie  advances 
adjusted  accordingly.  The  rearei*s  are  of  no 
particular  caste,  but  a  superstition  exists 
amongst  them  that  one  of  the  party  should 
keep  neeaum  (a  ceremony  which  enjoins  daily 
ablutions  and  restrictions  as  to  particular  food, 
&c.)  for  the  success  of  their  operations." 

According  to  Dr.  Walker,  the  tusser  breed- 
ers of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  and  Chinnore, 
at  Chilpoor,  Madapoor,  are  mostly  Telugus  of 
low  caste,  or  Gonds.  As  the  rains  commence 
they  collect  a  few  oocoons  which  their  experience 
teaches  them  to  be  females,  and  place  them  in 
a  box  of  teak  leaves  dried.  When  the  moths 
eat  out  tiie  males  speedily  approach ;  the  eggs 
number  about  60,  and  are  hatched  in  10  days. 
The  small  worms  are  fed  on  Careya  sphserica, 
and  in  six  weeks  begin  to  spin.  The  first  crop 
of  cocoons  is  preserved  for  seed,  and  the  same 
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process  gone  tlirough,  except  that  the  second 
brood  is  fed  on  Pcntaptera  tomentosa.  The 
cocoons  yielded  by  this  brood  are  sold,  the 
moth  being  killed  by  heat  and  the  winding 
being  "accomplished  by  boiling  the  cocoons 
and  twisting  8  or  10  filaments  from  as  many 
cocoons  on  the  middle  of  the  thigh  with  the 
left-hand  to  be  wound  on  a  rude  reel."  Dr. 
Smith's  account,  obtained  from  the  talookdar 
of  Wurrangul,  differs  somewhat  from  the  above. 
According  to  his  account,  the  trees  on  which 
the  worms  are  fed  are  Terminalia  alata  and 
Zizyphus  jujuba;  the  male  and  female  have 
generally  to  be  approximated  (a  task  requiring 
absolute  ceremonial  purity  on  the  part  of  the 
person  performing  it ;)  the  number  of  eggs  is 
much  larger  than  giyen  by  Dr.  Walker,  and 
three  broods  are  reared  in  the  year.  The  wild 
cocoons  too'  are  said  to  be  gathered  in  the 
mowah  season,  not  in  the  rains.  A  mixture  of 
"  dhobee's  earth"  with  alkaline  ashes  of  the 
sesamum,  castor  oil  plant,  or  Butea  frondosa  is 
said  to  be  used  for  boiling  the  cocoons. 

Dr.  Shortt  of  Madras,  who  observed  the  insect 
in  the  jungles  west  of  Orissa,  describes  the  eggs 
as  of  the  size  of  a  split  peppercorn  ;  nine  of  them 
in  line  occupy  the  space  of  one  inch  in  length. 
They  are  circular  and  bi-oonvex,  with  a  light 
creamy  colour.  The  worm  is  very  small,  scarce- 
ly perceptible  when  first  hatched,  but  before  it 
attains  maturity  it  is  from  3  to  4  inches  long 
and  from  two  to  three  lines  in  girth  (?  diame- 
ter.) The  larva  is  of  a  Kght  green  colour 
with  a  slightly  yellowish  streak  on  either  side, 
the  6th  and  7th  segments  are  marked  with 
an  oblong  yellow  spot,  and  on  the  back  axe 
several  round  darker-coloured  spots  sui'raounted 
with  a  few  dark  coarse  hairs,  while  smaller  ones 
are  scattered  ail  over  the  body.  The  larva  is 
chiefly  found  on  the  bher  or  Zizyphus  jujuba, 
asan  or  Pentaptera  tomentosa,  and  the  teak 
or  Tectona  grandis.  The  larva  when  ready 
to  undergo  transformation  forms  a  cord  roondj 
a  twig  from  a  peculiar  resinous  substance 
secretes,  and  with  which  it  also  encircles  thj 
selected  part  of  the  branch  and  then  proloi 
it  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  inches.  If  thj 
branch  be  t|;uck,  the  cord  is  short  and  stout 
about  a  line  in  girth,  but  if  it  be  a  twig,  th< 
cord  is  thin,  from  3  to  4  inches  long  and  ^teni 
ed  to  an  upper  and  thicker  branch  and 
longed  to  the  end  of  the  twig  with  several  inter^ 
mediate  ties  of  the  same  material.  From 
end  of  the  cord,  which  is  solid,  begins  the  ex-i 
pansion  of  the  cocoons  which  is  reticulated  wit 
fine  fibres  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  cord  is 
of,  on  the  outer  surface,  thus  giving  firnmc 
and  solidity  to  the  cocoon,  and  as  it  approach^ 
completion,  a  few  of  the  leaves  in  the  vicinit 
are  drawn  to  line  and  conceal  the  cocoon  ei- 
ternally,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  mask  it 
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iinnn  oluervadon  ;  but  this  occurs  only  on  the 
bher  tree,  for   he   had  seen   no  such   leaves 
attached  to  the  cocoons  found  on  other  trees 
where  the  foliage  is  large   and   dense.     The 
lana  now  imprisons  itself  within  the  cocoon,. 
and  the  same  secretion  that  forms   the  cord  is 
freely  applied  toaU  partct  to  make  it  water-tight. 
Having  done  this,  the  transformation  coumiences, 
aad  lasts  nine  months    (?)    before  the   moth 
is  perfected,  having  its  head  at  the  upper  part 
neit  to  the  cord,  fi-om  whence  it  appears  to 
discharge  an  acid  secretion  which  readily  dis- 
wlres  the  plastering  from  the  cocoon,  and  the 
jibres  of  the  silk  giving   w^y,   the  perfected 
moth  emerges  from  its  prison,  as  a  rule,  early 
ID  the  morning   about  daybreak.     That  the 
lecretion  is  an  acid  can  be  readily  ascertained 
by  examining  an  empty  cocoon   immediately 
after  the  moth  has  emerged  ;  as  the  part  being 
moist,  it  can  be  readily  tested   with   litmus, 
vhen  it  is  seen  to  give  an  acid  redaction.     This 
knowledge  Dr.  Shortt  practically  applied  by  ad- 
ding diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  in  which 
the  cocoons  are  boiled  to  dissolve   the  gummy 
substance  out  and  loosen  the  thread,  and  it  can 
then  Ve  readily  wound  off  on  a  hand-reel   The 
male  and  female  moths  differ  in  size,  tlie  male 
,iDeasuring  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other 
between  four  and  five  inches,  whilst  the  female 
measures  IVom   six  to  seven  inches  in  expanse 
of  wing  ;  both  are  of  a  uniform  yellowish  brown 
liaving  a  couple  of  lunated  transparent  talc- 
like spots,  on  each  wing,  said  by  the  natives 
to  resemble  Vishnu  s    "  chakra"    or   discus, 
whence  the  sacredness  of  the  insect,  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  these  spots  that  they 
differ  irom  other  moths  of  the  same  kind.     It 
takes  from  10  to  12  days  for  the  eggs  to  hatch, 
and  from  6  to  7  weeks  from  the  extrusion  of 
the  joong  larva  to   the   completion   of    the 
cocoon.    The  cocoon  is    slightly  rough,  of  a 
greyish  white  colour  and  slightly  reticulated 
externally  with  an   internal  smooth   varnished 
surface  ;  is  of  an  oval  form,  measuring  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  breadth  ; 
the  average  weight  with  the  chrysalis   is  150 
grains,  that  of  the  chrysalis  itself  130  grains, 
the  empty  cocoon  20  grains,  and  the  prepared 
thread  12  grains.     But  the  cocoons  vary  much 
in  size. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  district,  the 
Dheemuru  fishermen  is  the  principal  caste  en- 
Pged  in  rearing  the  tusser  moth, — as  a  rale, 
they  add  the  production  of  tusser  cocoons  to 
their  ordinary  calling,  but  in  the  jungles  of  the 
central  and  southern  parts,  the  Kumhar  (manu- 
™urer8  of  earthem  vessels),  Bussore  (bamboo- 
'"•t  weavers),  and  a  few  mahommedans  are 
8J»  engaged  in  the  trade.  In  Seonee,  the 
■uk-prodocing  worma  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
■^■te  of  partial  domestication,  the  rearen  tend- 
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ing  tlie  insects  through  all  their  stages,  but  de- 
pending entirely  on  tlie  wild  cocoons  for  each 
year's  stock.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
wood-cutters  and  graziers  find  the  wild  cocoons 
on  the  saj  (pentaptera  tomentosa),  lendeya 
(lagerstrcemia  parviflora),  and  dhowra  (cono- 
carpus  latifolia).  These  they  collect  and  sell 
to  the  rearers  at  the  rate  of  4  cowries  for  a 
small,  and  8  or  10  cowries  for  each  large  cocoon ; 
the  small  cocoons  nearly  always  yield  male 
moths,  the  larger  female ;  the  rule,  however,  is 
not  without  exception,  although  it  generally 
holds  good.  These  wild  cocoons,  from  which 
the  stock  of  the  rearers  is  invariably  replenish- 
ed, are  called  in  the  north  of  the  district,  where 
a  pure  Hindi  dialect  is  spoken,  **  ariya,"  and  in 
the  south  bordering  on  the  Nagpur  province 
"  ranwat."  When  the  moths,  "  phudi^"  have 
cut  their  way  through  the  cocoons,  the  males, 
**  gaura,"  and  females  "  kir,"  are  placed  toge- 
ther and  allowed  to  remain  so  far  nine  or  ten 
hours  ;  they  are  then  separated,  and  the  wings 
of  the  female  broken  off ;  accepting  this  process 
as  a  hint  that  she  is  not  to  leave  the  place,  she 
begins  at  once  to  deposit  her  ova,  the  larger 
and  healthier  insects  continuing  to  lay  about 
12  hours.  The  eggs  are  then  tied  up  in  pieces 
of  cloth  and  carefully  opened  on  the  same  day 
in  the  ensuing  week.  The  rearers  have  new 
little  sacks  made  from  one  or  two  leaves  of  the 
tendoo  (diospyros  melanoxylon),  which  are 
apparently  chosen  for  their  toughness.  In  each 
of  these  packets,  as  soon  as  the  worms  begin  to 
appear,  which  happens  usually  on  the  ninth 
day,  from  50  to  100  eggs  are  placed,  and  the 
tendoo  leaf  sacks  are  then  fastened  to  lendeya 
trees,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  the  insects 
begin  at  once  to  feed.  In  a  few  days  they  are 
removed  to  saj  trees,  and  are  changed  about 
according  as  they  require  fresh  food.  When 
the  worms  show  signs  of  beginning  to  spin,  they 
are  known  as  "  dunihaa."  Some  rearers  at 
this  time  remove  theiu  from  the  saj  to  kowha 
trees  (pentaptera  arjuna),  but  this  Is  nut  com- 
mon ;  the  bulk  of  the  cocoons  produced  are 
spun  on  the  saj.  During  the  I'eeding  time  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  worms 
from  being  destroyed  by  birds  and  ants.  The 
outer  covering  of  the  cocoon,  consisting  of  in- 
ferior silk  removed  by  the  Koshta  before  spin- 
ning of  the  true  tusser,  is  not  lost,  but  sold  to 
another  class  of  weavers  called  Patwa.  The 
silk  bracelets  and  armlets  worn  by  all  classes 
among  the  hindoos,  in  the  month  of  Sawan  at 
the  feast  of  "  rakhi  bundun,'*  are  made  from 
this  refuse.  Its  value,  however,  is  very  small, 
being  sold  for  one  rupee  per  seer.  In  Uppg r 
Assam  the  tusser  is  not  utilized .  as  a  fibre- 
producer.  It  is  known  as  the  kutkuri.  In  the 
Punjab  the  cocoons,  from  their  extreme  tough- 
ness, are  cut  into  strips,  and  used  to  bind  the 
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Stocks  of  matchlocks.  .  In  Bombay  and  Madras, 
though  found,  the  tusser  does  not  seem  to  be 
utilized,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  jungles  of  Gan- 
jam,  M.  Perottet,  of  Pondicherry,  says  it  is 
generally  found  on  the  Terminalia  catappa, 
(best  cocoons)  50  weighed  '  one  French  pound.' 
Syzygium  jambolanum,  Zizyphus  jujuba,  less 
frequently  on  Pentapteracoriacea. 

These  cocoons  are  exceedingly  rich  in  silk ; 
they  reel  by  means  of  an  alkali,  or  any  other 
solvent,  with  great  facility,  and  to  the  very 
end.  The  silk  they  produce  is  very  elastic,  and 
of  singular  brilliancy. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition,  of  1855,  tusser 
cocoons  were  exhibited  from  several  localities. 
They  were  formed  by  caterpillars  of  several 
species  of  moth,  belonging  to  the  genus  Satur- 
nia.  That  which  is  most  commonly  met  with 
in  iSouthern  India  appears  to  be  S.  paphia. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  coun- 
try almond  tree  (Terminalia  catappa),  whence 
it  is  often  called  the  almond  moth.  It  is  also 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  her  tree,  Zizyphus 
jujuba,  the  casuarina,  &c.  The  cocoons  are 
ingeniously  attached  to  the  twiggy  branches  of 
the  ber  by  a  long  stalk,  terminating  in  a  ring, 
encircling  the  branch.  In  the  thicker  foliage 
of  the  casuarina  the  silk  is  woven  among 
the  leaves  without  the  above  provision.  It 
has  not  been  obtained  in  any  quantity- 
from  this  source  in  the  Madras  Presiden- 
cy. Considerable  quantities  of  the  small 
silk  cloth  worn  by  the  brahmins  at  their  meals 
are  imported  into  the  Northern  Circars  from 
Cuttack.  The  only  use  to  which  the  cocoons 
appear  to  be  turned  is  that  of  a  ligature  for 
native  matchlocks.  They  are  cut  spirally  into 
long  narrow  bands,  with  which  the  barrels  are 
tied  to  the  stock. 

In  Assam,  the  moonga  and  eria  worms  are 
said  by  Colonel  Agnew  to  be  chiefly  bred  by 
low  caste  Hindoos,  Mikirs,  and  Cacharees ; 
whereas  the  pat  or  Bombyx  textor  is  bred  by  the 
joogee  caste.  Colonel  Agnew  (writing  in  1869) 
puts  the  price  of  the  eria  silk  at  from  Rs.  2  to 
3  the  seer.  The  Attacus  cyuthia  closely  re- 
sembles and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Attacus 
ricini  ;  indeed,  some  naturalists  hold  the 
Attacus  ricini  to  be  only  a  domesticated  form 
of  the  latter.  However,  the  wild  Attacus 
cynthia  occurs  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  Dehra  Doon,  and 
in  Assam  and  Cachar.  It  feeds  on  the  Xan- 
thoxylon  hostile,  the  Coriaria  nipalensis  and 
some  other  indigenous  shrubs,  and  will 
eat  the  castor-oil  plant.  In  China,  and  in 
Europe,  whither  the  worm  has  been  trans- 
ported from  China,  it  is  fed  on  Ailanthus 
glandulosa,  and  Dr.  Bonavia,  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  introduce  it  into  Oudh,  fed  it  on 
A.  excelsa.    In  the  wild  state  it  is  annual. 
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Captain  Hutton  thinks  by  patience  it  might 
be  domesticated.  He  has  crossed  it  with  At- 
tacus ricini.  The  cocoons  are  wrapped  into  a 
leaf,  and  present  the  same  difficulty  in  reeling 
as  the  eria  cocoons.  The  silk  is  at  first  glossy 
whit«  and  changes  to  dull  sandy  brown  or 
grey.  The  Attacus  cynthia  or  Ailanthus 
worm  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1857  and 
tried  in  Piedmont,  France,  and  Algiers,  la 
1860,  M.  Guerin-Meneville  believed  that  he 
had  proved  that  it  could  be  profitably  grown 
in  the  open  air  in  the  north  of  France,  yield- 
ing two  crops  annually.  From  examination 
of  the  Chinese-made  fabrics,  he  maintains 
that  the  thread  must  have  been  in  some  cases 
wound. 

2^he  Attacus  atlas,  the  largest  of  the  group 
in  India,  is  found  at  Mussoorie,  and  is  ahon- 
dant  in  Kumaon  and  eastwards  to  Cachar. 
At  Mussoorie  it  is  found  on  the  Falconeria 
insiguis,  Bradleia  ovata  and  other  plants;  in 
Kumslon  on  the  barberry.  The  silk  is  diffi- 
cult to  reel,  though  it  yields  partially  if  boiled 
in  vinegar.  The  silk  is  said  by  Captain  Hutton 
to  be  "  decidedly  good." 

T?u  AntJurcea  perotteti  was  found  by  M. 
Perottet  of  Pondicherry  on  the  Odina  wodier, 
Roxb,,  and  he  could  not  make  it  eat  anything 
else.  The  silk  is  reported  strong,  wiry,  and 
brilliant,  but  had  to  be  carded.  The  worm 
breeds  in  captivity,  undergoes  four  moults, 
and  yields  four  crops  in  the  year.  The  chry- 
salis of  the  fourth  generation  remains  in  cocoon 
till  the  tree  it  feeds  on  (which  is  deciduous)  is 
again  in  leaf. 

AnthercEa  roylei  is  found  at  Darjeeling  and 
in  the  Himalayas  from  Kumaon  to  the  Punjab, 
feeding  on  Quercus  incana.  It  is  properly 
an  annual,  but  can  be  made  to  3rield  two  or 
three  crops.  Its  silk  is  favorably  spoken  ofi 
but  not  abundant.  The  true  cocoon  is  con- 
tained in  a  large  closely-woven  glazed  case 
and  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  the  leaves  of  the 
tree,  the  impression  of  the  nervures  being 
deeply  imprinted  on  the  glazed  surface.  %  It  is 
like  the  tusser  moth,  but  smaller.  It  can  be 
domesticated. 

TJie  Bombyx  huMoni,  a  bivoltine,  feeds  on  the 
i^dld  mulberry  and  ranges  westward  in  the 
Himalaya  from  Kumaon.  The  B.  beng^lenais 
found  near  Calcutta  on  the  Artocarpus  lacoocha, 
is  apparently  rare.  Another  species  of  Bombyx 
resembling  the  B.  huttoni  was  found  in  Ran- 
chee,  Chota  Nagpore,  also  feeding  on  the  Ar- 
tocarpus lacoocha.  The  Bombyx  religiosa  ii 
found  in  Assam  upon  the  pipal  (Ficus  religiosa.) 
Dr.  Heifer  identified  this  with  Mr.  Hugon'i 
Deo-moonga  found  on  the  Ficus  indica,  uii 
described  as  spinning  a  small  cocoon,  actire, 
under  2  j  inches  long,  slender,  reddish  in  oobor 
and  glazed,  the  mo^  resembling  the  molbeny 
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ffloth.   The  flilk  was  declared  a  delicate  white 

threBd.   Mr.  Creighton  of  Maldah   in  1839 

mendoDfl  a  wild  cocoon  on  the  mango  tree ;  the 

alk  was  used  to  mix  with  that  of  the  arindy 

worm.   Mr.  Hugon  aJso  mentions  a  worm  called 

"haumpottonee."  It  forms  an  imperfect  cocoon, 

feeds  on  ''most  leaves,"  is  said  to  go  through  the 

sme  stages  as  other  silk-worms,  is  two  inches 

kg,  brown  and  covered  with  hair.     The  moth 

ff  of  the  same  colour  as  the  moonga,  hut  only 

bif  the  size.    The  cocoon  is  of  a  transparent 

jeDow,  with  an  opening  at  one  end.     The  silk 

is  capable  of  being  spun  like  eria  silk,  but  not 

med,  because  it  excites  severe  itching.    This 

is  identified  by  Mr.  Moore  with  the  Circula 

trifenestrata  which  Captain  Haughton  found 

abo  at  Moolmein  feeding  on  the  cashew-nut 

tree  (Anacardium  orientale.)     Other  species 

tie  Antheraea  frithii,   Saturnia  sylhetica,  Ac- 

ha  selene,  Attacus  edwardsi,  and  some  kinds 

ot'Odnara  ;  but  their  value  as  silk-yielders  is 

unknown. 

Bmhyx  moriy  Lin.,  is   the  largest  of  the 
domesticated  Chinese  bombyces,  originally  from 
China,  about  North  latitude  32°  to  34°,  also 
in  Japan.    It  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe, 
c^)ecially  in  France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
fijria,  Egypt,  Persia,  Bokhara,   Afghanistan, 
(Wimere,  in  one  or  two  localities  of  the  North- 
em  Ponjab  near  the  hills,  and  thrives  well  at 
MnsBoorie,   everywhere  feeding  upon  various 
q)ecies  of  mulberry  and  ever3rv<rhere  an  annual 
«aily  except  at  Mussoorie,  where  Captain  Hutton 
obtains  two  crops.    This  is  the  worm  that  lately 
Med  in  France  after  centuries  of  domestication. 
This  species  has  been  introduced  into  Austra- 
fia,  where  it  is  said  to  thrive  well.     The  best 
nik  of  all  is  produced  by   this  species,  and 
leadfly  sells  widi  good  reeling,  at  25  shillings 
i  per  lb.    When  in  health,  the  silk  is  golden 
;  yeDow. 

Bombyx  textor,  Hutton,  is  cultivated  spar- 

ingly  in  several  parts  of  India,  but  its   con- 

.  ititQtion  is  thoroughly  worn-out,  and  it  ought 

,  to  be  sent  to  a  hill   climate.     At  Mussoorie 

I  it  thrives  well,  and   although  like   the  last, 

;  to  aimnal  everywhere  else,   here  it  yields  a 

^  second  or  autumnal  <:rop  also.   It  was  originally 

^"wight  fipom  China,   near  Nankin,  in  North 

iatitode  32®,  but    is  fiut  fading   away  from 

'  Bengal.  *It  is  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy 

^od  in  China,  as  well  as  in  Bengal,   and  in 

I  ™«e  countries  generally  produces  a  pure  white 

^  «uk.    This  species  is  often  termed  the  Milanese 

'  ^  Italian  stock,  and  in  Bengal  is  known  as  the 

■  2^7*  P^^^^'  because  its  cocoon  is  larger  than 

i  •  noie  <rf  the  so-called  desee  worms  or  polyvol- 

r  •"^  ^^  is  cultivated  in  Assam,  and,  according 

I  ^^'  J^le»  ia  there  and  elsewhere  G»alled  "  Pat 

***jy^*   alibongh  it   is  invariably  confounded 

^'■^^  B.  mori,  than  which  it  is  at  least  an  inch 
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smaller,  though  in  other  respects  closely  resem- 
bling it.  The  cocoons  are  of  a  different  texture, 
with  more  floss.  The  silk  varies  in  price  from 
18  to  22  shillings  per  Tb. 

Bomhyx  crassi,  Hutton,  is  the  largest  of 
the  monthly  worms,  in  Bengal  it  passes  under 
the  native  name  of  the  Madrassee  or  Nistry, 
and  is  as  usual  confoimded  by  Europeans 
with  B.  mori,  although  the  one  passes  as 
an  annual,  and  the  other  as  a  monthly 
worm.  The  silk  is  good,  of  a  golden  yellow, 
and  the  worms  thrive  best  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate ;  in  Assam  according  to  Boyle  it  is  known 
as  *'  Pat  minor."  This  species  is  cultivated  in 
several  parts  of  India  and  thrives  well  at  Mus- 
soorie. 

Bomhyx  fortunatuSy  Hutton,  is  known  to  the 
Bengalees  as  the  desee  worm,  and  like  the 
others  is  dignified  by  Europeans  with  the  name 
of  B.  mori.  Silk — golden  yellow,  distributed 
over  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  Southern 
India.  A  sure  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
worm  of  this  species  and  that  of  any  of  the 
others  exists  in  the  fact  that  when  near  matu- 
rity, it  becomes  of  a  dull  leaden  blue  colour. 
This  species  thrives  best  in  the  cold  weather. 
It  is  very  small,  but  yields  a  good  cocoon, 
although  the  returns  of  silk  are  said  to  be  un- 
certain ;  there  are  no  dark  worms  observable 
among  them. 

Bombyx  sinensiSy  Hutton,  is  known  as 
the  "  Sina"  of  Bengal,  but,  like  the  other«, 
it  originally  came  from  China ;  it  is  very  pro- 
lific, and  even  at  Mussoorie  goes  on  yielding 
crop  after  crop,  up  to  the  middle  of  December. 
The  cocoons  vary  in  colour,  some  being  white 
and  others  yellow,  while  others  even  have  a 
beautifiil  faint  greenish  hue ;  all  the  other 
species  hatch  slowly  during  the  morning,  from 
six  to  twelve  o'clock,  the  Sina  worms  come 
forth  all  in  a  batch,  or  continue  hatching  all 
day  and  all  night. 

Bombyx  arracanensisy  Hutton,  This,  Captain 
Hutton  has  only  once  been  able  to  pixwure  and 
the  worms  died  off  soon  after  hatching.  The 
cocoon  is  said  to  be  larger  than  those  of  the 
Bengal  monthlies. 

Bombyx  htUtoniy  Westwood,  the  Theophila 
huttoni,  is  a  wUd  mountain  species,  feeding  on 
the  indigenous  mulberry  of  Simla,  Mussoorie 
and  Almorah.  Captain  Hutton  first  discovered 
it  at  Simla  in  1637,  and  afterwards  in  great 
abundance  at  Mussoorie.  In  some  years  they 
swarm  to  such  an  extent,  that  by  the  end  of  May, 
the  worms  of  the  first,  or  spring  brood,  have 
thoroughly  denuded  even  large  forest  trees,  not 
leaving  a  single  leaf.  In  this  predicament  they 
qjiit  the  tree  in  search  of  another  which  they 
generally  find  near  at  hand,  and  which  is  then 
soon  thickly  covered  with  cocoons  spun  in  the 
leaves  ;  but  if,  unfortunately,  they  fail  to  find  a 
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tree  at  liand,  the  whole  brood  perishes,  the  most 
forward  worms  spinning  cocoons  among  shrubs 
and  grass.  The  trees  thus  denuded  instead  of 
dying  are  in  another  month  once  more  in  full 
leaf,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  is  a  strong 
and  hardy  species,  yielding  a  beautiful,  soft, 
whitish  silk,  and  although  the  worm  is  too 
intractable  and  wandering  to  be  treated  in  the 
usual  manner  in  the  house,  yet  he  thinks  it 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  by  collecting 
the  cocoons  from  the  trees,  as  was  evidently 
done  in  the  outset  by  the  Chinese  with  respect 
to  Bomb3nc  mori. 

Bombyx  (Tha)phila)  beftgaletisiSy  Hutton,  of 
Chota-Nagpore,  feeds  on  the  Ai-tocarpus  la- 
coocha. 

5.  affinis,  Hutton,  of  Chota-Nagpore,  the  eggs 
of  B.  huttoni  are  pale  straw  colour,  glued  to 
the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree,  and  quite 
naked,  whereas  those  of  B.  afBnis  are  of  an 
orange  colour  and  covered  with  dark  hair. 
This  renders  it  difficult  to  detect  them  on  the 
bark,  and  the  covering  is  probably  used  as  a 
non-conductor  of  heat.  The  silk  resembles 
that  of  B.  huttoni,  and  is  equally  good,  although 
from  the  smaller  size  of  the  cocoons  there  is  less 
of  it. 

Bombyx  (Theophila)  sherwilli,  Moore,  larra 
is  unknown. 

Bombyx  (Ocinara)  religiosas,  Heifer. 

Ocinara  lida^  Moore,  is  found  at  Mussoorie 
where  it  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  Ficus  venosa, 
the  larva  being  very  like  that  of  a  geometra, 
and  spinning  a  small  white  cocoon  on  the  leaf 
or  against  a  stone  beneath  the  tree.  It  is  too 
small  to  be  serviceable.  It  is  a  multivoltine. 
It  feeds  on  the  wild  fig  also. 

Odnara  lactea,  Hutton,  also  occurs  at  Mus- 
soorie, feeding  on  Ficus  venosa  and  spins  a 
curious  little  cocoon  of  a  yellow  colour,  within 
the  leaf ;  over  the  cocoon  is  laid  a  net-work 
of  yellow  silk,  too  small  to  be  of  use.  It  has 
several  broods  during  the  summer.  The  larva 
is  smooth,  whereas  that  of  the  preceding  is 
haiiy. 

Cfcinara  comma,  Hutton,  moth  is  white, 
with  a  dark  comma-shaped  mark  on  the  disc 
of  the  upper  wings  ;  hence  tiie  name.  It  occurs 
both  in  die  Doon  and  at  about  5,500  feet  of 
elevation  below  Mussoorie. 

TrUocha  varians,  Moore,  is  a  small  species 
found  in  Canara  and  Calcutta.  As  a  silk 
yielder,  it  is  of  no  value. 

Crieula  trifenestrata,  a  handsome  and  curious 
species  is  found  in  various  parts  of  India, 
sometimes  in  such  numbers  in  the  larva  state 
as  to  become  a  perfectly  destructive  pest;  it 
denudes  the  mango  trees  of  every  leaf,  destroys 
the  foliage  of  the  cashew-nut,  and  is  even  said 
to  attaok  the  tea  plants.  It  occurs  in  Burmah, 
Assam,  Moulmein,  and  ChotaNagpore  in  Cen- 
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tral  India.  The  cocoons  are  formed  in  clusters, 
more  closely  woven  and  scarcely  reticulated 
at  all.  This  will  never  prove  productive  as 
a  silk  yielder,  unless  the  cocoons  can  be  reduc- 
ed to  a  gummy  pulp,  and  used  for  some  other 
purposes. 

Anthercea  paphiaj  Linn.,  a  handsome  species, 
is  distributed  all  over  India  from  Burmah  to 
Bombay ;  but  there  are   in  this  wide  range 
several    distinct  species    included  under  ^e 
name.     To  separate  these  effectually  must  be 
the  work  of  time,  and  until  it  is  done,  there 
can  no  really  good  Tusseh  silk  be  produced. 
That  several  of  these  species  are  capable  of  po- 
ducing  a  very  valuable  ardcle  of  commerce  ii 
an  undoubted  fact,  and  from  its  cheapness  and 
diu*ability  it  would  be  a  boon  to  that  class  d 
the  British  population  which  cannot  afford  to 
indulge  in   expensive  silks.      Tusseh  aik  ii 
compounded  by  the  natives  by  the  mixture  of 
the  silks  of  three,  if  not  four,  distinct  spedei 
whose  fibres  are  of  different  thickness.  The  silk 
of  any  one  uncrossed  species  if  reeled  as  care- 
fully as  is  done  with  the  produce  of  the  Chinese 
bombyces,  the  product  would   be   good.    At 
present  the   native  method  is   this :  At  ^ 
season  when  the  cocoons  have  been  formed,  tht , 
jungles  swarm  with  them,  and  men  sally  fortii ; 
to  pluck  them  from  the  trees.     These  junglea^ 
however,   contain   several  distinct   species,  a 
thing  of   which   the  natives  are    profoundly 
ignorant ;  these  cocoons  are  all  promiscuouslj 
huddled  together,  placed  in  hackeries  or  carts 
and  carted  off  to  the  dealers.     They  are  then 
sorted  according  to  size,  thickness,  colour,  &c.| 
and  named  accordingly  as  a  kind  of  trade-mark, 
but  without  any   reference   to  species.    The 
cocoons  selected  for  reeling  are  treated  in  Ihe 
roughest  manner  and  all  kinds  spun  off  together; 
those  that  are  kept  for  breeding  are  allowed  to 
eat  out  of  the  cocoon,  as  it  is  termed,  and  to 
interbreed,  still  without  reference  to  species ; 
and  as  this  has  been  going  on  from  time  imme* 
morial,   of   course  the  species  hare   becomt 
blended   into   a   most   confusing    cross-breed. 
Hence  it  results  that  if  a  dozen  cocoons  an 
taken  at  random,  no  two  moths  will  probahlj 
resemble  each  other. 

Antheviga  nehudosa,  Hutton,  is  one  of  tk 
species  that  has  been.crossed  upon  A.  paphJa^. 
and  it  seems  to  be  not  uncommon    throu^MOft 
Central  India.     It  is  a  well-marked  species,  and  i 
specimens  have  been  sent  to  England. 

Anthertsa  pemyi,  Guer.  Men.,  was  discoT«^ 
ed  in  Mantchouria  to  the  north  of  China,  when 
it  feeds  on  the  oak. 

Anther aa  yamamai^  Guer.  Men.,  is  a  Japtt 
species  and  is  well  thought  c^both  in  Engiaai 
and  in  France,  where  great  efforts  have  be«a 
made  to  introduce  it,  but  as  yet  with  terf 
indifferent  success. 
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AtUkufwa  atfomay  is  the  Mooga  or  Uooogah 
worm  of  Aaaam  whioh  produces  a  very  excel- 
lent sUk,  which,  if  well  reeled  b  j  skili'id  hands, 
iBBtead  o[  being  carded,  would  be  extremely 
uluable.  Captain  Button  found  this  species 
in  the  Dehra  Doon  feeding  upon  a  tree  known 
to  the  natives  as  "  Kirkee." 

jMthercea  ptrotUH,  Guer.  Men.,  is  said  to 
Qocm  at  Ppndicherry. 

AjUhenm  helfcri^  is  found  at  Darjeeling,  the 
eoooon  reBembling  that  of  the  common  Tusseh. 
AMUrcBafrithiy  is  anotherDarjeeling  species. 
AMtkerma  royle^  Moore,  is  common  at  Simla, 
MoaBoorie,  Almorah,  and,  Capt.  Hutton  thinks, 
Darjeeling.  It  feeds  upon  the  common  hill  oak, 
ipimuDg  a  large  but  thin  cocoon  between  three 
or  fi>ar  leaves.  The  outer  coating  is  very  strong, 
sod  Captain  Button  does  not  think  it  could  be 
ledsd ;  but  within  this  case  is  the  true  cocoon, 
of  an  oval  form  and  yielding  a  good  silk. 
The  worms  are  easUy  reared,  and  sometimes 
when  treated  in  the  house,  give  two  or 
three  crops. 

J^taeuM  aikts,  linn.,  is  the  largest  of  the  real 
•Ik  spinners,  is  common  at  5,500  feet  at  Mussoo* 
lie  and  in  the  Dehra  Doon  ;  it  is  found  also  in 
nne  of  the  deep  warm  glens  of  the  outer  hills.  It 
hako  oommon  at  Almorah  where  the  larva  feeds 
abioit  exclusively  upon  the  '*  Kilmorah"  bush 
or  Berberis  asiatica  ;  while  at  Mussoorie  it  will 
not  touch  that  plant  but  feeds  exclusively  upon 
the  large  milky  leaves  of  Falconeria  insignis. 
The  worm  is  perhaps  more  easily  reared  than 
any  other  of  the  w3d  Bombycidse,  producing  a 
very  large  and  well-stuffed  cocoon  of  a  grey 
cobor  and  somewhat  difficult  to  unwind ;  a 
ttrong  ley  of  potash  appears  to  be  the  best 
•ilveQt  The  species  is  sdso  abundant  in  Cachar, 
Sylhet,  aod  is  found  also  at  Akyab,  in  Arracan 
»  well  as  in  China. 

JUaau  €dwardsi  was  discovered  at  Darjee- 
hug,  and  is  much  darker  in  colour  than  the 
other,  and  rather  smaller  in  size,  but  nothing 
nems  to  be  known  of  its  food  and  silk. 

JUacvt  Cynthia^  abundant  at  Mussoorie,  feed- 
ing on  various  wild  plants ;  common  in  China 
vhere  it  feeds  on  Ailanthus  glandulosa ;  found 
i&  Assam,  Cachar,  Saugor.  It  is  commonly 
'^i^^^  to  be  under  cultivation  in  different 
F^pes,  yet  such  is  not  the  case,  the  Attacus 
ncini  bung  in  India  invariably  mistaken  for  it. 
'Bdeed,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  Captain 
Hutton  pointed  out  the  fjsujt,  Attacus  cynthia 
'■•not  known  to  occur  in  India;  the  other 
^ecies  passing  under  that  name,  as  the  silk- 
^*^na  did  under  that  of  B.  mori.  Attacus 
^nthia  has  been  imported  into  France  and 
England  and  reared  out  in  the  open  air  on 
^  of  Ailanthns  glandoksa ;  it  has  likewise 
J^c^ttded  toaome  exient  in  Australia,  and  it  is 
^^^^'i^  they  have  il  abo  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  There  ai*e  difficulties  attending  the 
reeling  of  the  silk  as  there  is  with  all  the  Attaci, 
but  nevertheless  the  French  have  succeeded  in 
turning  out  some  very  good  silk  pieces.  In 
England  it  is  not  quite  so  highly  thought  of  as 
it  once  was.  In  Australia  Mr.  C.  Brady  has 
produced  silk  from  it. 

AUaeus  ricini  produces  the  silk  known  to 
the  natives  as  the  Arrindy  silk ;  it  is  easily 
reared  and  feeds  on  the  castor  oil  plant  Ricinus 
communis.  The  silk  is  obtained  by  carding. 
The  chief  places  of  cultivation  are  Assam,  Bung- 
pore,  and  Dinagepore,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  not  at 
Dinapore,  as  stated  in  one  of  Dr.  Bennett's 
Reports.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties in  other  places.  The  Mekir  to  the^eastward 
possess  a  very  fine  kind  with  white  silk.  Atta- 
cus ricini  thrives  well  at  Mussoorie,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  France,  Algeria,  Malta, 
and  other  places. 

AUaeus  gueriniy  Moore,  is  known  only  from 
a  few  specimens  of  the  moth  in  some  museum 
in  England,  and  Captain  Hutton  regards  it  as 
no  more  than  an  ill-fed  specimen  of  A.  ricini. 
He  faUed  to  procure  it  from  any  part  of  the 
country,  though  he  had  seen  an  approach  to  it 
in  his  own  trays  in  ill-fed  specimens  of  the 
former.  This  under-feeding,  or  semi-starvation, 
was  found  well  exemplified  in  some  very 
Lilliputian  specimens  of  Actias  selene,  received 
from  a  gentleman  who  reared  it  at  Serampore, 
near  Calcutta,  where  he  only  supplied  the 
worms  with  food  twice  a  day ;  the  moths  are 
only  a  quarter  of  the  natural  size. 

Actias  selene^  very  common  in  a  wild  state  at 
Mussoorie,  where  it  feeds  on  the  wild  cherry, 
wild  pear,  walnut,  cedrela  paniculata,  coriana 
nipalensis,  and  several  other  forest  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  occurs  also  at  Almorah,  Darjeeling, 
Assam,  Cachar,  Saugor,  and  at  Serampore  near 
Calcutta.  Mr.  C.  Turnbull  failed  to  reel  silk 
from  the  cocoons  sent  down  from  this,  but  it 
has  been  reeled,  though  there  is  not  much  of  it. 

Actios  Tncenas,  Doubleday,  occurs  at  Darjee- 
ling and  is  a  very  large  species,  but  nothing  has 
been  recorded  of  its  habits,  food,  or  produce. 

Actias  leto,  is  another  Darjeeling  species,  the 
economy  of  which  has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Satumia  pyretoruniy  occurs  at  Darjeeling  and 
Cachar,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

Satumia  grotei,  has  been  found  at  Darjeeling, 
and  one  or  two  specimens  have  been  captured 
at  Mussoorie.  Captain  Hutton  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  larva  feeds  on  the  wild  pear 
tree  (Pyrus  kytul  ?) 

Satumia  lituiia,  Moore,  occurred  in  a  collec- 
tion made  by  the  late  Captain  James  Lind 
Sherwill,  and  is  supposed  to  be  from  Darjeeling 
or  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  allied  to  Satumia 
grotei. 
I     Satumia  eidosa^  Moore,  from  Captain  J.  L. 
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Sberwill's  collection  also,  and  from  North-eastern 
India,  but  we  have  no  information  regarding  it. 
From  its  being  closely  allieid  to  Satnmia  pyreto- 
rura,  Captain  Hutton  is  inclined  to  suppose  it  an 
inhabitant  of  Darjeeling  or  Cachar. 

Ned;*i8  hiittoniy  Moore,  found  at  Mussoorie  at 
about  6,500  feet  of  elevation,  feeding  on  the 
wild  pear  tree.  The  larva  are  to  be  found  in 
April.  The  cocoon  is  an  open  net-work,  and 
would  produce  no  silk. 

Calu/ula  sitnla,  occurs  at  Simla,  Mussoorie, 
and  in  Kumaon,  feeding  on  the  walnut,  Salix 
baby  Ion  ica,  wild  pear  tree,  &c.,  but  the  cocoon 
is  a  mere  coarse  open  net-work  through  which 
the  pupa  is  visible,  and  yields  no  silk. 

Caligula  thibeta,  occurs  at  Mussoorie  on 
Andromeda  ovalifolia,  wild  pear,  and  common 
quince.  It  occurs  also  in  Kumaon,  but  the 
specific  name  is  a  misnomer,  the  insect  never 
approaching  Tibet.  The  cocoon  is  a  coarse  open 
net-work  through  which  the  larva  is  visible,  but 
there  is  no  available  silk. 

Loepa  katinka,  West,  a  very  beautiful  yellow 
moth  discovered  originally  in  Assam,  occurring 
also  at  Mussoorie.  The  cocoon  may  yield  silk, 
but  there  is  very  little  of  it. 

Loepa  sivalicay  Hutton,  closely  allied  to  the 
last,  and  found  at  Mussoorie  at  about  5,500 
feet  and  lower,  will  probably  yield  a  small 
quantity  of  silk. 

Loepa  miranda,  Atkinson,  found  at  Darjee- 
ling ;  a  good  and  handsome  species. 

Loepa  sikhimensiSf  Atkinson,  a  very  beauti- 
ful species  found  at  Darjeeling.  It  may  be 
known  from  the  others,  by  the  smaller  size, 
and  by  the  wings,  being  clouded  with  maroon. 
Of  its  economy  nothing  is  known. 

Three  or  four  other  species  of  this  family 
occur  in  Darjeeling  and  Sylhet,  but  beyond  their 
existence,  nothing  is  recorded.  Those  species, 
which  like  Actias  selene  and  Antheraea  paphia, 
weave  strong  compact  cocoons  perfectly  closed  at 
both  ends,  are  furnished  on  each  shoulder  with  a 
hard  wing  spur  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  fibres  when  the  moth  is  ready  to  come 
forth  ;  it  may  be  heard  grating  against  the  silk 
and  the  point  may  often  be  seen  protruding.  It 
is  common  to  the  genera  Actias  and  Antheraea, 
and  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Huttcm.  In  Atta- 
cus,  Neoris,  and  Loepa,  the  upper  end  of  the 
cocoon  is  left  open,  the  fibres  pointing  forward 
closely  arranged,  like  the  fine  wires  of  a  mouse- 
trap. No  spine  is  needed  in  these  genera.  In 
Bombyx  and  others,  although  the  cocoons  are 
entire,  the  silk  is  loosely  woven,  and  the  fibres 
being  moistened  by  an  acid  from  the  mouth, 
are  then  easily  separated  by  the  claws  on  the 
forefeet  of  the  moths.  This  is  about  the  state 
and  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Bombycidae 
of  India;  that  there  are  many  other  species 
yet  to  be  discovered,  no  naturalist  will  think  of 
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denying.  Nature  is  the  book  through  which 
the  Almighty  teaches  man  to  look  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  aa  His  works  and  knowledge 
are  boundless,  so  has  this  beaudiully  illusmited 
book  no  end. 

Silk  husbandry  is  extensively  prosecuted  in 
Italy,  France,  Cliiua,  Persia,  Siatn,  and  India. 
Siik  occurs  in  various  forms.  Cocoods,  kDiba 
or  husks,  are  the  balls  as  formed  by  the  worm, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  a 
golden  yellow  colour.  Raw  silk,  the  state 
when  simply  wound  off  the  cocoons  into  skeins 
or  hanks,  is  the  thread  composed  of  several 
fibres  united  by  their  natural  gum.  Waste 
silk,  is  that  part  which  is  first  wound  off  the 
cocoous  in  the  operation  of  reeling,  and  such 
cocoons  as  being  eaten  through  by  the  worm, 
cannot  be  wouud  off  the  reel,  but  are  after- 
wards carded  nnd  spun.  Silk  has  long  heen 
imported  into  India  from  China.  The  etrli* 
est  notice,  though  there  is  some  doubt  about 
the  passage,  is  in  the  Mababharat  where  the 
Cheeua,  Hoona,  &c.,  are  said  to  have  bought 
silk,  and  silk-worms  as  presents  to  Tood- 
histira. 

For  the  eleven  years  1850-51  to  1860^1, 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
gives  the  following  quantities  atid  values  of 
silk  goods  (exclusive  of  Chu8sum8)a8  ex- 
ported iVoni  India: 
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The   bulk   of   these    exports    were 
to   the    United   Kingdom,   and  France  ai 
Foreign  Europe,  America,  China,  Arabian 
Persian  Gulfs,  Aden,  Suez,   Straits'  Se( 
ments,  and  other  ports,  took  the  remainder. 

Mr.  Powel),  however,  in  his  Paojab 
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ducts  gires  tbe  foHowins^  as  the  value  of  the  ;  kagazjs  made  from  the  refuse  and  from  pierced 
exports  of  Silk  from  all  ludia  to  all  parts  of  coooous  uufit  for  reeling.  When  silk  is  reeled, 


the  world  daring  the  jears,  as  under  : — 
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Mr.  Powell  in  the  above  figures,  seems  to 
lare  mixed  up  the  exports  of  Raw  Silk  and 
of  Silk  Goods.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  VBJaes  of  the  imports  and  exports  from 
lodia  of  these  two  products  : — 
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Punjab, — Mr.  Powell  says  the  silk  trade  in 
tbe  Punjab  is  stated  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  oeai'- 
hf  £200,000.  Raw  Silk,  he  adds,  is  imported 
frani  Kokand,  Bokhara,  Balkfa,  Ehulm, 
Akhcha,  8hibrgHum,  Andko,  and  Kashmir ; 
^Tom  Saidabad,  Murshedabad,  Rampur-baulia, 
sod  Radhanagty  id  Bengal,  and  from  China 
via  Bombay.  No  silk  has  been  imported 
fr«n  Khntan,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
The  raw  silk  is  sent  from  iVmritsur  to  all 
ptrts  of  the  Punjab  for  manufacture  :  raw 
>ilk  is  the  staple  import  by  way  of  Kabul.  He 
describes  the  silk  as  secreted  in  a  double  fila- 
ment from  two  orifices  at  the  head  of  the 
^mnxi^  communicating  with  two  secrating 
glands,  one  on  each  aide  ;  as  they  pass  out 
^  two  filaments  are  glued  together  into 
we  by  the  secretions  fi'om  a  third  central 
g^d,  of  a  resinous  substance.  After  boiling 
io  ft  solution  of  sajji  or  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
•ilk  is  washed  several  times  with  soap  and 
^P^i  and  finally  exposed  as  in  Europe  to  the 
fomes  of  sulphur.  It  loses  much  weight  by 
tkis  operation,  (4  or  5  chittack  out  of  16,) 
ahowing  that  the  coloring  substance  is 
ttjMimble  and  ponderable.  In  Kashmir  it  is 
ittd  that  paper  called  reshami  kagaz^  or  haridi 
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the  thread  as  it  is  wound  from  the  cocoon  being 
tw lasted  to  give  it  strength,  is  called  singles  ; 
two  or  more  singles  twisted  together  form 
tram,  weaving  thread,  short  or  weft. 

Central  Asia, — The  country    bordering  on 
the  river  Oxos  and   the  canals    and    water- 
courses  from    SHmarkand   and  Shahr-i-sabz, 
is  full  of  mulberry  trees,   on  the    leaves    of 
which  silkworms  are  fed.     About  ten  days 
or    a    fortnight   after    the    mulbeiTy    trees 
put    forth    their    leaves,    the   eggs    of    the 
silkworms    are    removed    from     the     place 
where  they  -had  been   preserved  during  the 
winter,  and  being  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  are  car- 
ried against  the  naked    breast,  or  still  oftener 
under   the  arm-pit.     Three  to  five   days*  are 
quite  suffii^'ent    for  the  little   insects  to   be 
hat<*hed.     They  are  then  placed  in  a  vessel  and 
fed  with  the  leaves  gathered  from  the  mul- 
berry ;  after  ten  days  the  worms,  according  to 
the  expression  of  the  Bukharians,   fall   into 
their  sleep   or  trant;e,  they  take  no  nourlsh- 
ment'three  days  running,  repeating  the  same 
process  every  ten  ^ays,  until   the  time    they 
begin  to  spin   the  cocoon.     When  these  are 
finished,  the  worm  inside  is  destroyed  by  ex- 
posing  the  cocoon  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
That  done,  the  Bukharians  proceed  to  reel  off 
the  silk  threads.     The   quality    of  Bukhara 
silk  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  China,   and 
even  to  the  French  and  Lombard  silks,  both 
in  colour  and  softness.   The  silk  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  Bukhara  territory  is  estimated  to 
be  worth   15  lacs.     The  greatest  quantity  is 
exported  to  India.    There  are  several  descrip- 
tions ofsilk.    Lab-i-al)i,  produced  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  canals.     Vardanzai,  produced  in 
the  district  of  that  name  to  the  north-west  of 
Bukhara.     Chilla  jaidar,   produced  in  the  en- 
virons of  Bukhara,  this  is  the  best.    A  quan- 
tity of  Kabul  and  Bukhara  silk  is  also  import- 
ed into  Mnltan  and  other  places,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  great  silk  factories.     It  has 
been  ascertiiiued  fi-om   the  best  and  most  re- 
liable sources  that  about  300  packages  of  first, 
second   and  third  quality  raw  silk,  weighing 
in  all  750  maunds,  the  price  of  which  aver- 
ages to  Rs.  3,75,000,  are  imported  annually 
into  Multan  from  Kabul,  Bukhara,  Khorasan 
and   Hei-at. 

Mulberry  Trees, — The  white  mulberry 
(Morns  alba)  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  as 
food  for  the  worms  of  the  Bom  by  x  mori,  and 
this  has  been  introduced  from  China  into 
Eui'ope  as  well  as  into  India.  Morus  indica, 
the  species  most  common  in  Bengal,  is  thought 
by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  only  one  of  its  varieties. 
Morus  atro-purpurea  is  a  species  introduced 
into  India  from   China,  where  it  is  employed 
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as  food  for  the  silkworm^  though  Dr.  Box- 
burgh  BtHteB,  that  it  had  uot  been  found  to 
answer  for  that  purpose  in  Bengal.  Two 
varieties  (one,  the  Doppa  foglia)  of  the 
Italian  white  mulberry,  received  from  Saint 
Helena,  were  established  in  the  East  India 
Company's  botanic  garden  at  Dapooree,  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  then  Superin- 
tendent, Dr.  Lubli,  forwarded  to  Calcutta 
young  plants,  which,  in  September  1833, 
were  reported  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Two  other  species 
are  common  in  the  plains  of  North-western 
India,  and  others  have  been  introduced  there 
from  Caubul  and  Cashmere  :  one  distinct 
species  occurs,  moreover,  in  the  Himalaya. 
Col.  Sykes  lias  drawn  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  introducing  into  India  the  mul- 
berry called  Morus  multicaulis,  a  distinct 
species  or  variety  introduced  by  M.  Perrottet 
into  France,  in  1821,  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  it  had  been  brought  from 
China.  It  is  now  thought  by  many,  both  in 
Italy  and  France,  to  be  the  most  valuable  sort 
for  cultivation,  and  has  become  a  favourite 
variety  in  America.  Besides  growing  easily, 
and  affording  abundance  of  leaves  of  the  most 
nourishing  kind,  it  is  said,  to  be  able  to  wifti- 
Btand  a  considerable  degree  of  cold. 

Other  ^-ee^.-^Wild  silkworms  feed  upon 
different  trees,  such  as  the  Jujube,  Ficus 
religiosa  or  Peepul,  the  Castor  oil  plant, 
Terminalia  catappa,  some  of  the  Laurel  tribe, 
and  others,  which  are  found  in  almost  ail 
the  forests  of  India.  Besides  the  common 
mulberry  of  China,  which  differs  somewhat 
fi'om  that  of  Europe,  they  occasionally,  in 
feeding  the  worms,  have  recourse  to  a  wild 
specimen  of  the  morus  tribe,  as  well  as  to  the 
leaves  of  another  ti'ee,  supposed  to  be  a  va- 
riety of  ash. 

Mulberry, — The  principal  object,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms, 
is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  young  and 
healthy  leaves  without  fruit.  For  this  reason 
the  trees  are  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  age 
and  height.  They  are  plant-ed  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  each  other,  on  the  plan  of  a  quin- 
cunx, and  are  said  to  be  in  perfection  in  about 
three  years.  The  mulberry-tree  for  silk- 
worms is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Che-keang, 
which  province,  together,  with  the  only  three 
othei*8  that  produce  fine  silk,  namely,  Keang- 
nan,  Hoo-pe,  and  Sze-chuen,  is  <'rossed  by  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude.  Che-keang  is  a 
highly  alluvial  country,  intersected  by  nu- 
merous rivera  and  canals,  with  a  climate  that 
corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  latitude 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
soil  is  manured  with  mud,  which  is  dug 
from    the  rivers,   assisted    with    ashes    or 
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dung }  and  the  spaces  between  the  trees  tre 
generally  filled  with  millet,  pulse,  or  other 
articles  of  food.  The  time  for  pruning  the 
young  trees,  so  as  to  produce  fine  leafy  shootSi 
is  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Abont 
four  eyes  are  left  -on  every  shoot,  and  care  is 
taken  that  th&  branches  are  properly  thianed, 
with  a  view  to  giving  plenty  of  light  and  air 
to  the  leaves.  In  gathering  these,  they  iQak^ 
use  of  steps,  or  a  ladder  with  a  prop,  as  the 
young  trees  cannot  support  a  ladder,  and 
would  besides  be  injured  in  their  branches  by 
the  use  of  one.  The  trees,  with  their  foliftg<^ 
are  carefully  watched,  and  the  mischief  of 
insects  prevented  by  the  use  of  varioas  ap- 
plications, among  which  are  some  essential  oils. 
The  young  trees  of  course  suffer  by  being 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  the  lungs 
of  plants,  and  this  is  an  additional  reason  for 
renewing  them  after  a  certain  time.  They  en- 
deavour in  part  to  counteract  the  evil  effeet8» 
by  pruning  and  lopping  the  tree,  so  as  to  dimi- 
nish the  wood  when  the  leaves  have  been 
stripped,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  few  leaves 
are  left  on.  It  is  suprising,  however,  to  ob- 
serve how  soon  a  tree  in  those  climates  will  re- 
cover its  leaves  in  the  summer  or  autumoi 
after  having  been  entirely  stripped  of  them  \ff 
a  typhoon,  or  hurricane.  Fresh  plants  are 
procured  by  cuttings  or  layers,  or  sometimes 
from  seed.  When  the  trees  grow  too  old  for 
the  production  of  the  finest  leaves,  and  shov  t 
greater  tendency  to  fruiting,  they  are  either 
removed  altogether,  or  cut  and  managed  so  is 
to  produce  fresh  and  young  branches. 

Reanng  worms,  ^-Mr,  Barrow,  who  ob- 
served the  management  of  the  trees  and 
silkworms  in  Chekeang,  confirms  the  usnai 
Chinese  accounts,  by  saying  that  '^  the  houses 
in  which  the  woitns  are  reared  are  placed 
generally  in  the  centre  of  each  plantatiooi 
in  order  that  they  may  be  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  every  kind  of  noise  ;  ex- 
perience having  taught  them  that  a  suddes 
shout,  or  the  bark  of  a  dog,  is  destructhre  of 
the  young  worms.  A  whole  brood  has  some- 
times perished  by  a  thunder  storm."  The 
chambers  are  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  the 
use  of  artificial  heat  when  necessary.  €kvat 
care  is  taken  of  the  sheets  of  paper  on  wfaieh 
the  multitudes  of  eggs  have  been  laid  by  the 
silkworm-moths  ;  and  the  hatching  of  these 
eggs  is  either  retarded  or  advanced,  by  the  appli* 
cation  of(;oId  or  heat  according  to  circumstaocei^ 
so  as  to  time  the  simultaneous  exit  of  theyoang 
worms  exactly  to  the  period  when  the  tender 
spring  leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  most  fit  for 
their  nourishment.  They  proportion  the  food 
very  exactly  to  the  young  worms  by  weigh- 
ing the  leaves,  which  in  ^e  first  instance  are 
cuty  but  afterwards,  as  the  inaecCa  faeeoflM 
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lu^^er,  are^yeo  to  them  whole.     The  great-  I  than  upon  level  land.     The  low  lands,  which 
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eet  precaoeioQS  ai*e  observed  iu  regalatiog 
the  temperature  of  the  apartments,  and   in 
keeping  them    clean,   quiet,   and  free  from 
imells.     The  worms  are  fed  upon  a  species 
of  small  hurdles    of   basket-work,  strewed 
▼ith  leaves,    which  are   constantly   shifted 
for  the   sake    of    cleanliness,   the    insects 
Riditj  moving  off  to  a  fresh  hurdle  with  new 
leaves,  as  the  scent  attracts  them.     In  pro- 
portion to  their  growth,  room  is  afforded  to 
them  bj  increasing  the  number  of  these  hurdles, 
the  worms  of  oue  being  shifted  to  tliree,  then  to 
six,  and  soon  until  they  reach  their  greatest 
site.    When   the    worms    have    cast    their 
several  skins,  reached  their  greatest  size,  and 
assamed  a  transpiirent  yellowish   colour,  they 
are  removed  into  places  divided  into  compart- 
ments, preparatory  to  their  spinning.     In  th^ 
eoorse  of  a  week  after   the  <?ommeucement  of 
tptDoiog,  the  silken  cocoons  are   complete, 
aiid  it  now  becomes  necessary    to  take  them 
10  hand  Iiefore  the  pup»  turn    into  moths, 
which  would  immediately  bore  their  wny  out, 
aod  spoil  the  cocoons.     When  a  certain  num- 
ber, therefore,  have  been  laid  aside  for  the 
sake  of  future  eggs,  the  pupae  in  the  bulk  of 
the  cocoons  are  killed  by  being  placed  in  jars 
nder  layers  of  salt  and  leaves,  with  a  com- 
plete exclusion  of  air.     They  are  subsequent- 
ly placed  in  moderately   waim  water  which 
dissolves  the  glutinons   substance  that  binds 
the  silk  togetiier,  and  the   filament  is  wound 
off  open  reels.     This  is  put  up  in  bundles  of 
a  certain  size  and  weight,  and  either  becomes 
an  article  of  merchandise   under  the  nume  of 
raw  silk,  or  is  subjected   to  tiie   loom,   and 
manofactured  into  various  stufft*,  for  home  or 
for  foreign    consumption.     Notwithstanding 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  their  looms,   they 
will  imitate  exactly  the   newest  and  most  ele- 
gBot  patterns  from  England  or  France.     The 
Chinese  particularly  excel  in  the   production 
ef  damasks  and  fiowered  satins.     Their  silk 
crape  has  never  yet  been  perfectly  imitated  ; 
ttid  they  make  a  species  of  washing  silk,  call- 
ed Canton  ponge,  which  becomes  more  soft  as 
itiskMiger  used. 

Mr.  Fortune  who  spent  a  few  days  in  the 
Tidnity  of  Nan-tsin^  the  centre  of  the  great  silk 
eomitoy  of  China,  gives  a  description  of 
the  cultivation  and  appearance  of  the  mul- 
berry trees.  The  soil  over  all  this  district  rs 
yellow  loam,  well  mixed  and  enriched  by 
▼egelible  matter  ;  just  such  soil  as  prod u (res 
axcellent  wheat  crops  iu  England.  The  whole 
of  the  surface  of  the  country,  which  atone 
period  has  been  nearly  a  dead  level,  is  now  cut 
vp  and  embankments  for  the  cultivation  of 
^  maiberry.  It  appears  to  grow  better  up- 
^  the  enrface  and  sides  o£  these  embankmen  ts 
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are  owing  to  the  foimation  of  these  embank-^ 
ments,   consi<lerably   lower  than   the  original 
level  of  the  plain,  are  used  for  the  production 
of  rice  and  other  grains  and  vegetables.     It  is 
therefore  ou  the  banks  of  canals,  rice  fields, 
small  lakes,  and  ponds,  where  the  mulberry 
is  generally  cultivated,  and  where  it  seems 
most  at  home.     But  although  large  quantities 
of  rice  and  other  crops   are  grown  in  the  silk 
districts,  yet  the  country,  when  viewed  from 
a  distance,  resembles  a  vast  mulberry  garden, 
and  when  the  trees  are  in   full  leaf,  it  has  a 
very  rich  appearance.     The  variety  of  mul- 
berry cultivated  in  this  district  appeal's  to  be 
quite  distiuct  from  that  which  is  grown  in  the 
southern  parts   of  China  and  in  the  silk  dis- 
tricts of  India.     Its  leaves  are  much  larger, 
more  glossy  and  have  more  firmness  and  sub- 
st-ance  than  any  other  variety  which  has  come 
under  my  notice.     It  may  be  that  this  circum- 
stance  has  something  to  do  with  the  superior 
quality  of  the  silk  produced  in  the  Hoo-chow 
country,  and  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  silk- 
growers  in    other  parts  of  the  world.     This 
popular  variety  is  not  reproduced  by  seeds 
and  hence  all  the  plantations  are  formed  of 
grafted  trees.     Each  plant  is  grafted  from  a 
foot  or  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  rarely 
higher.     The  trees  are  planted  in  rows  from 
five  to  six  feet  Hparf.,  and  are  allowed  to  grow 
from    six  to  ten  feet  high   only,  for  the  con- 
venience of  gathering  the  leaves.     In  training 
them  they  are  kept  open  in  the  centre  ;  the 
<;enerul  outline  is  circular,  and  they  are  not 
unlike  some  of  those  dwarf  apple  trees  whi^di 
are    common    in    European    gardens.      The 
different  methods  of  gathering  the  leaves  in 
these  districts  are  curious  and  instructive  and 
show  clearly  that  the  cultivators  well  under- 
stand   the    laws    of   vegetable    physiology. 
Leaves  are  not  taken  at  all  from  plants  in 
their  young  state,  as   this  would  be  injurious 
to  their  future   productiveness.     In  other  in- 
stances a  few  leaves  only  are  taken  from  the 
bushes,   while  the  remainder  are  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the   shoots  until    the   summer 
growth  is  completed.     In  the  latter  case  the 
leaves  are  invariably  left  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.     When  the  bushes  have  attained  their 
full  size,  the  young  shoots  with  the  leaves  are 
clipped  close  off  by  the  stumps,  and  shoots 
and  leaves  carried  home  together  to  the  farm- 
yard   to   be   plucked   and    prepared   for  the 
worms.     In  the  rase  of  young  trees,  the  leaves 
are  generally  ^rathered   in  by  the  hand,  while 
the  .«ihoots  are  left  to  grow  on  until  the  autumn. 
At  this  period  all  the  plantations  are  gone  over 
carefully,  the  older  bushes  are  pruned  close 
in  to  the  stumps,  while  the  shoots  of  the 
younger  ones  are  only  shortened  back  a  little 
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or  allow  them  to  attaiu  to  the  desired  height. 
Thegronnd  is  then  manured  and  well  dug  over. 
It  remains  in  this  state  until   the   following 
spring,  unless  a  winter  crop  af  some  kind  of 
vegetable  is  taken  off  it.  This  is  frequently  the 
case.  Even  ia  the  spring  and  summer  months 
it  is  not  unusual    to  see  crops  of  beans,  cab- 
bages, &c.,  growing^  under  the  mulberry  trees. 
During  the  winter  months,  the  trees  a»'e  gene- 
rally bare  and  leafless.  Those  persons  who  are 
accustomed  to  live  in    countries  with  marked 
seasons,  where  the  winters  are  cold,  and  where 
the  great  mass  of  vegetation  is  leafless,  would 
not  be  struck  with  this  circumstance  in  the  silk 
country  of  China.     But  the  view  one  gets  in 
this  country  in  the  summer  anon ths,  after  t!ie 
Qvat  clipping  of  the  shoots,  is  curious,    and 
striking.     As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  all 
directions,  one  sees  nothing  but  bare  stumps. 
It  looks  as   if  some  pestilential  vapour  had 


passed   over  the  plain  and   withered   up  the    worms  that  every  ^ieve,  and  there  must  hare 


whole  of  these  trees,  and  the  view  is  rendered 
still  more  striking  i)y  the  beautiful  patches  of 
lively  green  whi(;h  are  observed  at  this  time 
in  the  rice  fields  and  on   the  Imnks  of  the 
canals.     This  system  of  clipping  close  in  to 
the   stumps   of  the  old   branches  gives  the 
trees   a   curious  and    deformed   appearance. 
The  ends   of   the   branches    swell    out  into 
a   club-like  form,   are   much    thicker    there 
,  than  they  are  lower  down.     After,  says  Mr. 
Fortune,  I  had  completed   my  inspection  of 
the  country  near   the  town    of  Nan-tsin,  I 
proceeded  onwards  to  the  west  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hoo-chow-foo.     A  few  hours'   sail 
on  a  wide  and   beautiful   canal   brought  me 
within  view  of  the  mountain    ranges  which 
form  the  western  boundary  to  the  great  plain 
of  the  Yang-t.se-kiaiig,   through  which  I  bad 
been  passing   for   several   days.     The   most 
atriking  hill  which  came  first  into  view  was 
crowned  by  a  seven-storied    pagoda.     It  had 
a  large  tree  by  its  side,  equally  striking  in  the 
distance,  and  which  had  probably  been  planted 
when  the  pagoda  was  built.    I  afterwards  as- 
certained this   to  be  the  *'  maiden    hair-tree" 
(Salisbuna  adiantifolia),  a  tree  which  attains 
a  large  size  in  thie  part  of  China,  and  is  ex- 
tremely ornamental.     The  greater  part  of  the 
silks  and  crapes  used  in  this  part  of  China  are 
manufactured   in  the  adjoining  towns  of  Soo- 
ehow  and  Kang  chow.     Flowered  ci-ape,  how- 
ever, a  very  beautiful   production,  is  made  in 
Hoo-c?how.     The  process  of  manufacture  is 
thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins  in  the 
*'  North  China   Herald"  :— «  Two  men  were 
engaged  at    a    loom   in   a  cottage    on    the 
aide  of  a  «tream.    One  sat  at   the  end  of 
the   loom  moving   five    pedals,   and  direct- 
ing the  shuttle    and  all    that  needed  to   be 
done  with  the  threads  that  lay  horizontal  on 
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the  frame.  The  other  was  perched  over  head 
to  superintend  the  pattern.  This  he  did  by 
means  of  vertical  threads  tied  up  in  bundles, 
a  large  number  of  which,  distributed  trans* 
versely  through  the  thi-eads  of  the  horizoDtal 
frame  beneath  him,  were  at  his  disposal. 
These  he  raised  according  to  the  requirement 
of  the  pattern,  and  thus  caused  that  elevation 
in  the  threads  on  the  frame  below  that  con- 
stituted the  flowered  part  of  the  piece.''  If 
there  was  little  to  notice  in  these  temples  with 
reference  to  buddhism  and  its  rites  tliere 
were  objects  of  another  kind  which  soon  at- 
tracted my  attention.  The  halls  and  out- 
houses of  the  monastery  seemed  to  be  con- 
verted for  the  time  into  a  place  for  feeding 
silkworms.  Millions  of  these  little  animals 
were  feeding  in  round  sieves  placed  one  above 
another  in  open  frameworks  made  for  this 
purpose.     So  great  was  the  number  of  the 


been   many  hundreds  of  them,  waa  cinmmed 
quite  full.     In  one  large  hall  I  observed  the 
floor  completely  covered  with  worms,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  peculiar  Bound   which   fell 
upon  my  ear  as  I  opened  the  door  of  this  ball. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning,  the  woims  had 
been  just  fed  and  were  at  the  time  eagerly 
devouring  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  mulbenj- 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  mouths  wefe 
munching    the  leaves  and  in   the   stiiloeei 
around   this   sound   was    very   striking    and 
peculiar.     The  place  too  seemed  so  sti^ange  ; 
a  temple — a  place  of  worship  with  many  huge 
idols,  some  from    twenty  to  thirty   feet  in 
height  looking  down  upon  tiie  scene  on  the 
floor.     But  to  a  Chinese  there  is  nothinir  im- 
proper  in  converting  a  temple  into  a  granaTy 
or  a  si  Ik- worm  estlEblishment  for  a  short  tioBe 
if  it  is  required,  and  I  suppose  the  gods  of  the 
place  are  supposed  to  look  down  with  apprcK 
bation  on  such  scenes  of  peaceful  iudustry. 
When  from  the  large  number  of  worms  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  them  on  floors  of  rooms  and 
halls,  there  is  always  a  layer  of  dry  straw  laid 
down  to  keep  them  off  the  damp  ground. 
This  mode  of  treatment  is  resorted  to  when 
necessary,  and  not  from  choice.     The  sievef 
of  the  establishment^  used  in  the   framework 
I  have  already  noticed  are  greatly  preferred. 
Whether  the  worms  are  fed  on  sieves  or  on 
the  floor  they  are  invariably  cleaned  every 
morning.     All  the  remains  of  the  leaf  seal ka 
of  the  mulberry,  tlie  excrement  of  the    ani* 
mats,  and  other  impurities,  are  lemoved  be- 
fore the  fresh  leaves  are  given.     Much  inH 
portauce  is  attached  to  this  matter,  as  it  has 
a  tendency  to  keep  the  worms  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition.    The  Chinese  are  also  verj 
particular  as  regards  the  amonnt  of  ligbt 
which  they  admit  during  the  pmod  the  ani* 
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mals  are  feeding.     I  always   observed    the 
rooms  were  kept  partially  darkened,  no  bright 
light  was  allowed  to  penetrate.     In  many  in- 
stances the  ownei*s   were  most  unwilling  to 
open  the  doors,  for  fear,  as  they  said,  of  dis- 
turbing them,  and  they   invariably  cautioned 
Die  against   making   any    unnecessary*  noise 
while  I  was  examining   them.     At  this  time 
nearly  all  the  labour  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  expended   on  the  production  of  the 
silkworm.     In  the   fields   the   natives   were 
seen    in   great  numbers   busily   engaged   in 
gathering  the  leaves  ;    boats  on  the   rivers 
were  fraught  with  them  ;  in  the  country-mar- 
ket-towns they  were  exposed  for  sale  in  great 
qoantities,  an d.eveiy  thing  told  that  they  were 
Uie  staple   article   of   production.     On    the 
other  hand,  every   cottage,  farm   house,  barn 
and  temple,  was  filled    with  its  thousands  of 
worms  which  were  fed  and  tended    with  the 
greatest  care.     On  my  way  up  from   Hoo- 
chow-foo  to  Mei-chi,  and  about  the  23rd  of 
Jone,  I  observed  that  many  of  the  worms  had 
ceased  to  feed  and  were  commencing  to  spin^ 
The  first  indication  of  this  change  is  made  ap- 
psrent  to  the  natives  by  the  bodies  of  the 
little  animals  becoming  more  clear  ai>^i  almost 
transparent.     When  this  change   takes  place^ 
they  are  picked,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  sieves, 
and  placed   upon  bundles  of  straw   to  form 
their  cocoons.     These  bundles  of  straw  which 
are  each  about  two  feet   in  length,  are  bound 
firmly  in  the  middle,  the  two  ends  are  cut 
straight  and  then   spread  out   like  a  broom, 
and  into  these  ends  the  worms  are  laid,  when 
they  immediately  fix  themselves  and  begin  to 
spin.    During  this  process  I  observed  the  un- 
derside   of  the   frame-work   on    which    the 
bandies  of  straw  were  placed  surrounded  with 
cotton  cloth  to  prevent  the  cold  di'nught  from 
getting  to  tlie  worms.    In  some  instances  small 
charcoal  fires  were  lighted    and  placed  under 
the  frame  inside  the  cloth,  in  order  to  afford 
further  warmth.     In  some  of  the  cottages  the 
straw  covered  with  spinning  worms  was  laid 
in  the  aun  under  the  verandahs  in  front  of  the 
doors.  In  a  few  days  after  the  worms  are  put 
opou  the  straw  they  have  disappeared  in  the  co- 
coons and  have  ceased  to  spin.  The  reeling  pro- 
cess now  commences  and  machines  for  this  pur- 
pose were  seen  in  almost  eveiy  cottoge.     This 
■pparatusmay  be  said  to  consist  of  four  distinct 
pvts,  or  rather,  I  may  divide  it  into  these  for 
the  purpose  of  describing  it.     There  is,  first, 
the  pan  of  hot  water  into  which  the  cocoons 
ire  thrown  ;  second,  the  little  loops  or  eyes 
through  which   the  threads   pass  ;  third,  a 
Wral  or  horizontal  movement,  in  order  to 
throw  the  silk  in  a  zigzag  manner  over  the 
vkeel ;  and  lastly  the  wheel  itself,  which  is 
Vioare.    Two  men,  or  a  man  and  woman,  are 
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generally  employed  at  each  wheel.  The 
business  of  one  is  to  attend  to  the  fire  and  to 
add  fresh  cocoons  as  the  others  are  wound  oflT. 
The  most  expert  workman  drives  the  machine 
with  his  foot  and  attends  to  the  threads  as 
they  pass  through  the  loops  over  on  to  the 
wheel.  £ight,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve 
cocoons  are  taken  up  to  form  one  thread,  and 
as  one  becomes  exhausted,  another  is  taken 
up  to  supply  its  place.  Three  and  sometimes 
four,  of  such  threads  are  passing  over  on  to 
the  wheel  at  the  same  time.  The  lateral  or  zi  g- 
zag  movement  of  the  machine  throws  the 
threads  in  that  way  on  the  wheel,  and  I 
believe  this  is  considered  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  Canton  method,  in  which  the  threads 
are  thrown  on  in  a  parallel  manner.  The 
water  in  the  pan  into  which  the  cocoons  are 
first  thrown  is  never  allowed  to  boil,  but  it  is 
generally  very  near  the  boiling  point.  I 
frequently  tried  it  and  found  it  much  too  hot 
for  my  fingers  to  remain  in  it.  A  slow  fire 
of  charcoal  is  also  placed  under  the  wheel. 
As  the  silk  is  winding,  this  fire  is  intended  to 
dry  off  the  superfluous  moisture  which  the 
cocoons  have  imbibed  in  the  water  in  which 
they  were  immersed.  During  the  time  I  was 
in  the  silk  countiy  at  this  time,  says  Mr. 
Fortune,  I  was  continually  visiting  the  farm- 
houses and  cottages  in  which  the  reeling 
of  silk  was  going  on.  As  silk  is  a  very 
valuable  production,  it  is  reeled  with  more 
than  ordinary  care,  and  I  observed  that  in 
almost  all  insttmces  a  clean,  active,  and 
apparently  clever  workman  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  reeling  process.  The 
old  temple  at  Hoo-shan,  which  I  visited 
aprain  on  my  way  down,  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  and  bustle.  The  quantity 
of  silk  produced  here  was  very  large,  and  all 
hands  were  employed  ;  generally  all,  rather 
averse  to  work  of  any  kind,  were  obliged  to 
take  their  places  at  the  wheel  or  the  fire. 
But  as  the  silk  was  their  own,  they  seemed, 
notwithstanding  their  habitual  indolence,  to 
work  with  hearty  goodwill.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  found  myself 
quietly  at  anchor  close  by  the  west  gate  of 
Hoo-chow-foo,  my  boatmen  having  worked 
all  night.  I  spent  the  next  few  days  in  the 
country  to  the  northward  bordering  on  the 
T'aihoo  lake,  and  partly  near  the  town  Nan- 
tsin,  being  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  the  silk 
season.  About  the  eighth,  or  from  that  to 
the  tenth  of  July,  the  winding  of  the  cocoons 
had  ceased  almost  everywhere,  and  a  few 
days  after  this  there  was  scarcely  a  sign  of 
all  that  life  and  bustle  which  is  visible  every- 
where during  the  time  that  the  silk  is  in  hand. 
The  clash  of  the  winding-machines,  which 
used  to  be  heard  in  eveiy  .cottage,  farmhouse, 
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and  temple,  had  now  ceased  ;  the  furnaces, !  Unfted   States,  and  Soath  America.      Silk 
pane,  and  wheels,  with   all  the  other  parts  of  piece  goods  of  all  kinds  are  shipped  for  the 


the  apparatus  in  common  u^e  during  the 
winding  season,  had  been  cleared  away,  and 
a  stranger  visiting  that  country  now  could 
scarcely  have  believed  that  such  a  busy  bust- 
ling scene  had  been  aciing  only  a  few  days 
before.  During  my  peregrinations  in  the 
silk  countiy  I  made  many  inquiries  amongst 
the  natives  as  to  the  price  of  raw  silk  in  the 
districts  where  it  is  produced.  At  Meiche 
the  price  was  said  to  range, from  twelve  to 
eighteen  dollars  for  iOO  taels  of  silk.  At 
Hoo*chow  and  Nantsin,  where  the  silk  is  of 
a  superior  quality,  the  prices  in  1855  were 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  dollars  for  100 
taels. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Morrison  tells  us  that 
themulbeiTy  is  cultivated  in  all  the  provinces 
of  China,  except  the  most  northerly,  and  silk 
is  raised  wherever  the  tree  grows.  The  best 
raw  silk,  called  taysaam,  comes  from  the 
province  of  Hookwaug  ;  the  tsai  lee  also  comes 
from  that  province  and  Cheaking  ;  both  kinds 
are  called  Nanking  raw  silk,  and  are  chiefly 
exported  to  England.  In  1 833-34,  the  price  of 
the  best  sorts^was  from  £  300  to  £  350  per  pe- 
cul,  and  the  annual  exportation  was  between 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  bales  ;  in  1 836-37, 
it  was  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  peculs, 
much  of  which  was  shipped  off  at  $  500  per 
pecul,  since  that  period,  for  some  undiscover- 
ed reason,  the  quantity  brought  to  market 
has  fallen  off,  and  although  the  prices  range 
between  $  400  and  S  450,  still  the  whole 
amount  hardly  exceeds  5,000  bales  in  a 
twelvemonth.  In  the, new  tariff  the  duty  is 
the  same  on  the  raw  silk  from  all  the  provinces ; 
for  it  is  probable,  that  as  the  trade  extends 
at  Ningpo  and  Shanghae,  inferior  qualities  of 
silk  will  be  sent  abroad  ;  indeed,  if  the  ex- 
portation of  silk  and  tea  does  not  increase,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  with  what  commodities  the 
Chinese  are  to  buy  the  large  amount  of 
foreign  goods  that  are  likely  to  be  brought  to 
the  new  ports.  The  Nanking  raw  silk  ex- 
ported the  past  year  will  average  $  450  per 
peculy  or  S  100  higher  than  it  is  set  down  iu 
the  statement  The  waste  or  refuse  raw  silk 
goes  entirely  to  India.  Silk  organzine  is 
"  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more  singles  (t.  e., 
reeled  threads  after  being  twisted),  according 
to  the  substances  required,  twisted  together 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  twisted."  It  is  included  iu  the 
statements  of  trade  under  the  name  of  silk 
thread.  Organzine  is  also  called  thrown  silk, 
though  there  may  be  some  difference  between 
the  two,  as  it  is  said  organzine  is  not  made  by 
the  Chinese  ;  it  is  used  in  weaving  piece 
goods.      Silk  thread  and  ribbons  go  to  the 
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most  part  to  the  United  States,  Mexico  aud 
South  America  ;  but  considerable  quantitieit 
go  also  to  England  chiefly  for  re-exportation  : 
one-seventh  of  the  total  exportation  in  1836-7 
was  in  English  ships.  Instead  of  the  annual 
export  of  $400,000  stated  in  the  Table,  it 
should  be  one  million  of  dollars,  and  the 
duties  put  at  $  30,000.  Most  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  silk  piece  goods  usually  ex- 
ported are  enumerated  in  the  Table  ;  there 
are  a  few  others,  as  gauze,  crape  shawl«, 
levantines,  taffeta,  but  all  description  of  them 
is  here  omitted. 

The  system  of  growing  the  mulbeiry,  as  a 
standard  tree,  has  been  tried  in  Bengal,  imd, 
with  as  little  success  us  attended  the  experi- 
ment of  the  St.  Helena  variety  on  the  Bom- 
bay side  of  India.  The  common  bush  mul- 
berry is  very  much  preferred  by  the  people 
at  Surdah,  commercially,  Raduagore,  and 
all  other  parts  of  Bengal,  wliere  silk  cultiva- 
tion prevails.  More  than  one  private  specu- 
lation with  standard  trees  failed  at  Chittoor 
and  Coonoor,  under  energetic  and  intelligent 
European  superintendence. 

Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan.  -The  chief  of 
the  manufactures  and  the  only  one  for  which 
Warungul  is  famed  is  that  of  Persian  carpeta 
which  are  made  of  all  sizes  and  of  worsted,  of 
cotton,  or!of  silk.  Silk  cloth,  of  the  width  of 
the  curtailed  guz,  is  manufactured  and  sold  for 
12  annas  ayard,  but  thequality  is  very  inferior. 
It  is  dyed  red  with  lac,  gi'een  with  indigo  and 
turmeric,  or  yellow  with  turmeric  alone.  The 
tusser  cloth  manufactui'^d  is  only  half  the  value 
of  the  silk.  Choices,  (women's  bodices)  are 
manufactured,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  the  district,  as  they  are  imported 
The  other  manufactures  in  the  Circar  ai*e  tos- 
ser  cloths  at  Hoosainpurty — and  Chilporesilks 
at  Mutwarrah.  The  tusser  cloth — although 
the  cocoons  are  the  produce  of  the  same  insect 
as  those  of  Bengal — bears  no  comparison  in 
fineness  or  durability  with  the  tusser  clotii 
man  u fac  tured  there.  The  s ilk  s  are  dearer,  aad 
the  cottons  of  the  same  price  as  those  produced 
nearer  Hyderabad.  Raw  silk  is  imported  from 
Madras  and  manufaclured  into  sarees  and 
women's  bodices  at  Mutwarrah,  Warungul, 
Maytpilly  and  Aimulwarrah,  in  Elgundel,  at 
Matduck  and  other  Kusbahs.  This  manufac- 
ture is  entirely  for  home  use,  and  no  great  skill 
or  taste  is  displayed  by  the  weavers,  the  silk 
pieces  are  of  a  quality  inferior  to  those  sold  at 
the  same  price  in  the  Hyderabad  bazaar,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  transit  duties,  the  manufiic- 
ture  would  become  extinct.  The  silk  dotbs 
are  dyed  red  with  the  lac  dye  and  yellow  with 
turmeric ;  no  other  dyes  are  used.    Tusser 
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is  made  into  sareet;,  puiicbees,  and  scarfs, 
at  several  towus  of  tbe  Circai'  of  Waruugul. 
Bat  the  chief  seat  of  the  tusser  manufacture 
is  the  towu  of  Mahdapore,  on  the  right  buuk 
of  the  Godaveiy  iu  the  Ramgheer  Circar, 
where  the  moth  that  yields  it  is  carefully 
reared,  aod  from  whence  raw  tusser  silk  is 
86Dt  to  other  parts  to  be  woven  into  cloth. 
The  insect  in  its  grub  state  is  first  fed  on  the 
tender  leaves  of  the  Carey  a  sphserica,  and 
when  more  grown,  on  the  leaves  of  the  Fen- 
tupten  tomentosa ;  much  watching  and  ntten- 
tioo  are  bestowed  in  rearing  the  animal,  sub- 
ject as  it  is  to  destruction  from  birds,  insects, 
tad  sqairrels.  Tbe  tusser  cloths  produced  at 
Mahdapore  are,  in  durability  and  fineness, 
very  inferior  to  the  clothn  of  the  same  kind 
mannfactured  in  Bengal,  tliey  are  dyed  the 
stme  colour,  and  with  the  same  materials  as 
tli6  silks,  of  which  they  are  about  one-half 
tbe  price.  The  tussah  worm-breeders  are 
a  class  quite  distinct  from  the  w^eavers,  and 
are  either  Telingas  of  low  caste  or  Gonds ; 
tbe  former  reside  principally  at  Chilpore, 
Mahdapore  and  Chinnore.  At  Mahdapore, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  and 
head-qaarters  of  the  tussah  breeders,  there 
ve  at  least  seventy  to  eighty  families  em- 
ployed in  rearing  the  insect  and  iu  the  manu- 
£M:tiire  of  the  cloth,  which  is  prepared  prin- 
cipally for  the  Hyderabad  market.  The  tussah 
breeder  never  thinks  of  keeping  up  the  breed 
<)f  the  insect  throughout  the  year.  When 
tbe  leaf  is  off  the  tree  about  the  middle  of 
March,  he  deems  his  occupation  gone,  and 
he  leaves  the  object  of  his  former  excessive 
eve  to  shift  for  itself,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
thepi-esent  ease  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words,  sloth,  a  bare  subsistence,  and 
tn  oecBsional  debauch  in  his  nectar,  palm 
toddj.  But  with  the  rains  returns  his  toil, 
<od  some  little  difficulty  is  'experienced  in 
pitx^nng  insects  for  a  fresh  campaign.  If  he 
<>o  gather  a  dozen  of  promising  cocoons 
which  his  experience  tells  him  are  of  females, 
he  is  quite  satisfied.  Carefully  does  he  watch 
the  borstiDg  of  the  cocoon,  and  much  care 
does  he  take  of  its  winged  inmate,  having 
previoaaly  prepared  for  it  a  house  of  teak 
letves  dried.  The  male  is  not  tardy  in  ap- 
proaching. Impregnation  takes  place,  the 
^e  dies,  and  in  four  days  after  laying  her 
<:ges,  the  female  also.  The  eggs  are  in  num- 
ber about  sixty  :  of  these  one>half  prove 
abortive,  while  the  others  are  hatched  iu  ten 
dajs.  The  small  insect  is  fed  on  the  tender 
^^08  of  the  Careya  sphsrfca,  and  in  six 
weeks  spins  its  cocoon  ;  the  first  brood  are 
spared  and  allowed  to  burst  their  cocoons  to 
"^PPly  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ova  for  the 
^Utth  harvest.    The  same  prooees    is  de- 
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scribed  as  again  gone  through,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  the  youug  worms  are  at  this 
time  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Pentaptera 
tomentosa,  as  those  of  the  Careya  sphaerica  are 
by  this  period  of  tlie  season,  supposed  to  have 
acquired  some  infiuence  noxious  to  the  in- 
sect. It  is  during  the  progress  of  the  worm 
from  the  egg  to  tlie  formation  of  the  cocoon 
tliat  every  energy  of  the  tussah  breeder  is 
called  into  action  for  the  preservation  of  his 
charge.  Every  animal,  footed,  winged  and 
creepin;^,  is  said  to  be  the  enemy  of  the 
tussah  grub.  Ants  destroy  them,  kites  and 
crows  prey  on  them,  snakes  devour  them, 
and  squiiTeis  are  said  to  make  a  repast  of 
them.  To  protect  them  first  from  their  in- 
sect enemies,  the  tussah  breeder  ascends  the 
"muddy"  tree  (Pentaptera  tomentosa),  the 
leaves  of  which  are  the  insect's  food,  he 
carefully  clears  every  branch  of  the  differont 
species  of  ants  by  which  they  may  be  in- 
fested, preventing  the  access  of  others  by 
surrounding  the  trunk  of  ftie  tree  at  its  foot 
with  ashes.  The  other  enemies  are  kept  off 
by  shouting,  throwing  stones,  firing  guns,  &c. 
Their  life  at  this  time  would  appear  by  their 
own  account,  to  be  one  of  th^  most  unre- 
mitting toil,  to  devote  themselves  to  which 
they  forswear  not  only  every  indulgence 
but  eveiy  comfort,  and  it  rouses  the  apa- 
thetic peasant  of  Telingana  to  eloquence 
when  he  recounts  what  privations  he  under- 
goes, what  pleasure  he  derives  himself,  and 
what  incessant  labour  he  incui-s,  while  watch* 
ing  the  rearing  of  the  woim,  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  its  work.  The  tussah  butterfly  of  the 
Dekhan,  is  a  species  of  Saturn ia,  probably  the 
paphia,  described  by  Dr.  Heifer  as  the  most 
common  of  the  native  species.  From  four  to 
five  hundred  of  the  cocoons  are  sold  to  the 
banyaand  weavers  for  one  rupee  ;  the  moth  is 
killed  by  means  of  heat.  There  are  three  tus- 
sah harvests,  one  at  the  end  of  the  rains,  the 
other  two  in  the  cold  season.  The  winding  of 
the  silk  is  accomplished  by  boiling  the  cocoons, 
separating  the  floss,  of  which  no  use  is  made ; 
and  twisting  eight  or  ten  filatures  from  as 
many  cocoons  on  the  middle  of  the  thigh  with 
the  left  hand  of  the  workman  and  to  be 
wound  on  the  instrument ;  this  instrument, 
the  middle  bar  of  the  wood,  is  held  lightly  in 
tbe  hand  of  the  workman  and  made  to  moFe 
in  a  semi-circle.  An  ounce  and  a  quarter  of 
silk  is  the  average  daily  winding  of  a  single 
workman,  his  wages  are  at  the  common  rate 
of  one  pice  for  winding  the  silk  of  Mty 
cocoons,  about  three  pice  a  day,  as  he  cannot 
wind  more  silk  than  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cocoons.  The  pice,  however,  are  large  and 
go  there  by  eight  to  the  rupee.  The  only 
dyes  used  for  the  tussah  silk,  as  far  at  least 
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as  observation  or  inquiry  lias  gone,  arc  the 
flowers  of  the  palas,  Butea  frondosa,  and 
turmeric;  by  the  former  the  usual  familiar 
colour  is  produced ;  by  the  latter  golden 
yellow  is  brought  out  after  the  threads  are 
for  some  time  immersed  in  a  solution  of  Hshes. 
The  warp  tlii'eads  are  stiflPened  with  rice 
congee.  The  tussah  cloths  produced  at 
Madpore  are  in  durability  and  fineness  very 
inferior  to  the  cloths  of  the  same  kind  manu- 
factured in  Bengal  ;  they  are  dyed  the  same 
colour,  and  with  the  same  materials  as  the 
silks  of  which  they  are  about  oue-half  the 
price. 

Mysore. — The  manufactured  silks  sent  to 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  represented 
in  a  very  partial  degree  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  this  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
branch  of  industry.  The  finest  were  the  shawls 
of  Bangalore  and  the  silk  carpets  of  Tanjore 
and  elsewhere.  Bangalore  shawls  were  very 
creditable  from  the  harmony  of  coloui-s  and 
elegance  of  design.  They  have  been  much 
improved  of  late  years  both  in  quality  of 
material  and  in  beauty  of  pattern  ;  white 
silk  pocket  handkerchiefs  rivalling  the  China 
silk  in  softness  and  richness  are  also  manu- 
factured at  Bangalore.  The  rearing  of  silk 
worms  is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  Mysore 
country.  Still  the  state  of  the  trade  com  pared 
with  that  of  the  Bengal  presidency  shows  that 
much  is  yet  to  be  done,  in  1841,  1,175,308  lbs. 
of  raw  and  waste  silk  were  exported  from 
the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon,  of  which  nearly 
the  whole  was  from  Bengal.  The  exports 
from  the  Madras  presidency  were,  in  1853-4, 
10,478  lbs.  of  raw  silk  and  1,688  pieces  of 
piece  goods.  In  addition  to  the  exports  of 
this  material,  a  great  quantity  is  used  in  the 
manufactures  of  this  country.  The  native 
cloths  owe  their  beauty  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  richness  of  the  silk  borders.  The  satins, 
kinkhabs,  &c.,  of  Hyderabad  are  well  adapted 
to  native  costume,  but  hitherto  little  progress 
lias  been  made  in  manufacturing  articles  for 
European  costume,  except  in  Bangalore. 
The  silk  of  Tanjore  and  the  lesser  but  elegant 
articles  such  as  gimp,  fringe,  cords  and  tas- 
sels, braid  for  carriages,  &c.,  are  of  every 
variety  and  of  great  excellence. 

Many  of  the  sarees  or  women's  cloths, 
made  at  Benares,  Pytun,  and  Boorhanpoor  ; 
in  Guzerat ;  at  Narrampett,  and  Dhanawarum, 
in  the  territory  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam  ; 
at  Yeokla  in  Khandesh,  and  in  other  locali- 
ties, have  gold  thread  in  broad  and  narrow 
stripes  alternating  with  silk  or.muslin.  Gold 
flowers,  checks,  or  zigzag  patterns  are  used, 
the  colours  of  the  grounds  being  green,  black, 
violet,  crimson,  purple  and  grey  ;  and  in  silk, 
black  shot  with  crimson  or  yellow  embroidery, 
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crimson,  with  gi'een,  blue,  or  white,  yellow 
with  deep  crimson  and  blue,  all   producing 
rich,  harmonious,  and   even  gorgeous  eflecti^, 
but  without  the  least  appearance  of  or  ap- 
proach   to  glaring  colour,  or  offence  to  Uie 
most   critical  taste.     They  are  colours  and 
efl^ects    which   suit  the    dark  or   fair    com- 
plexions  of  the  people  of  the  countiy  ;  for 
an  Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice  in 
the  selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is  as  pardcuiar 
as  to   what  will  suit   her  especial  colour — 
dark    or   comparatively  .fair,    as    a    lady   of 
BriUiin  or  France. 

At  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  silk 
pieces,  figured  and  gold  embroidered,  were 
sent  from  Bhawulpore,  by  II.  H.  the  Nawab. 
The  principal  places  of  silk  manufacture  how* 
ever  are  the  cities  of  Peshawur,  Lahore, 
Umritsur,  Mooltan,  and  the  capital  of  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Bhawulpore.  The  silks 
of  the  hit;ter  place  are  considered  tiie  best, 
and  the  next  those  of  Mooltan. 

Assam. — As  each  householder  reels,  spins, 
and  weaves  his  own  cloth,  the  holiday  attire 
of  the  Assamese  is  usually  of  silk.  In  Dur- 
rung,  athan,  of  good  silk  measuring  10  yards, 
can  be  purchased  for  from  5  to  10  rupees^ 
according  to  the  fineness.  The  cloth  is  oc^ 
casionally  coloured,  but  the  Assamese  silki 
are  usually  of  the  natural  colour  as  %vouod 
from  the  cocoon. 

l\issah  silk  cloth  is  much  used  for  ladies' 
and  children's  dresses,  and  in  most  parts  in 
India  for  native  use,  being  worn  by  hindoos 
for  certain  ceremonies  and  while  bathing  :  it 
is  an  article  of  export. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Linnean 
Transactions,  described  the  preparation  of  the 
tussah  silk  of  Bengal,  derived  from  two  differ- 
ent species  of  Saturnia.  One  called  bughy  by 
the  natives  of  Beerbhoom,  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Madras  species  (S.  paphia),  andis 
stated  to  feed  on  the  ber  ti'ee  and,  on  the  asana, 
Pentaptera  glabra.  The  other  termed  jaroo 
by  the  natives  of  the  same  province,  is  the  S. 
cynthia,  and  is  domenticated.  The  caterpil* 
lars  are  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  castor  oil  plant 
(Ricinus)  whence  it  is  called  thearnndy,  or 
arundi  silk  worm,  but  it  also  eats  tlie  leares 
of  the  ber  and  a»ana.  Colonel  Sykes,  id  the 
3rd  Vol.  of  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Socy.,  LondfHi, 
described  the  cocoons  of  S.  paphia,  found  by 
him  in  the  Dekhan,  under  the  desiguatioa  ii 
the  kaliswar  silk  worm,  which  he  stated  is  met 
with  on  the  ber  tree  (Pentaptera  glabra )» 
teak  tree  and  common  mulberry.  The  Chi- 
nese tussah  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Sa- 
turnia atlas,  which  is  also  to  be  met  with  in 
Southern  India.  Another  species  of  Satur- 
nia (S.  seleoe)  ;  the  posterior  wings  of  which 
are  prolonged  into  a  taiUlike  process  is  com- 
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moo  in  Soutliern  Iudi».     The  calerpillHi'  may 
be  observed  feeding  in  cousidemble  numbers 
ott  tlie  Odina  wodier,   or  Be-sharm   tree,  in 
February  and  March.     Its  <:hi'ysalis   is  eu- 
veioped  in  a  silky  covering,  no  like  (hat  of 
S.  papliia  that  it  would  probably  be  found 
to  yield  a  strong  and   useful  thread.     It  may 
he  worth  while  to  direct  attention  to  the  silk 
$pun  by  several   smaller  specimens  of  Bom- 
bjx  moths,  found    on    difTereut    species    of 
du«ia,  Acacia  and  Phyllunthus.     A  gregari- 
ous caterpillar   (a   species   of  Lasio'janipns) 
may  be  obs'^rved  clustering  in  great  numbers 
OD  the  stem  of  the  guava,  the  jamoon  (Syzy- 
giom  jambolanum,)  and* probably  other  trees  : 
the  silky  covering  of  these  also  peems  de- 
wrving  of  examination.     Lieut.-Colonel    F. 
Cotton  sent  some  of  the  cocoons  gathered  by  i 
him  when   exploring   the   Godavery.     The 
Satamia  genus  belongs  to  the   order  Lepi- 
doptera  and   the   family  Bombycidae.      The  I 
antennae  are  fringed  in  the  male  ;  the  head  is 
NDall,  the  wings  are  very  broad  and  entire  ;  ! 
the  palpi  and  trunk  are  wanting,  and  some  of  , 
the  largest  of  the  Lepidoptera  belong  to  the  ' 
freoQS  Saturnia.     Satnrnia  atlas,    the    giant  | 
atlas   moth,  has  wings    measuring  7   or   8  , 
inches   across.     Thfs   species    also    with    8. 
cecropia  and  S.  luna  have  their  wings  pro- 
dnced  into  a  tsiil.     The  cocoons  of  S.  cynthia 
and  S.  mylitta  are  used  in  India  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silk.     Latreille  states  that  these 
are  the  wild  species  of  silkwoinn  of  China. 
8.   cynthia  is   the  arindi  silkworm   of  India 
(Roxburgh,  'Linn.  Trans.,'  Vol.  vi.)   At  the 
Universal  Exposition  held  in  Paris,  in   1 8oo, 
samples  of  Indian  silk  were  exhibited  with 
the  cocoons  of  the   different  species  of  the 
Bombycidse  fi-om  the  Bom  by  x  mori   "  pat." 
Satnrnia  mylitta,   (tussah)  ;    Saturnia   assa- 
men^is,  *'  mouga  ;"   Attacus  cynthia,  eri    or 
eriah. 

The  tussah  silk  moth  of  Ceylon,  Antherasa 
mylitta,  Druri/^  feeds  on  the  country  almond 
(Terminalia  catappa)  and  the  Palma  chiisti 
orrastor-oil  plant. 

China, — The  best  silk  of  China  is  obtained 
from  cocoons  of  worms  fed,  not  on  the  oak, 
bot  on  the  Tsin-tso-tsze. 

Japan. — The  account  of  the  Yama-mai  or 
oak   silkworm   in   Mr.  Adam's  third   report 
npOQ  the  silk  culture  of  Japan  is  of  less  inter- 
est than  his  first  report  of   1870.     The  para- 
site **  oji"  (maggot),  as  the  Japanese  call  it, 
pwys  upon  the  silkworm,  and   in  some  years 
kills  from  30  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  worms, 
tod  threatens  completely  to  ruin  the'  industry, 
neither  M.   Guerin-Meneville,  nor  the  En- 
^<nu>log\st8,  nor  the  Moniteur  des  Soies  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at  the  natural  history  of 
1^  insect    The  state  of  mind  of  the  Japanese 
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peasant  upon  the  subject  is  rebuked  in  a  des- 
pairing despatch  from  Date,  ex -prince  of 
Uwajima  and  Minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, lie  says,  **  Is  it  not  painful  to  attri- 
bute a  plague  like  that  of  the  uji  solely  to 
Providence  because  we  have  not  yet  ascer- 
taiued  its  causes  ?*'  The  theory  regarding 
the  uji  to  which  Mr.  Adams  gave  currency 
iu  his  first  report  was  that  during  the  spring 
a  tiy  having  depObit^'d  its  eggs  on  the  mul- 
berry leaf,  they  were  introduced  with  the 
food  into  the  silkworm's  intestines.  The 
better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  as  stated 
in  the  second  report  and  confirmed  in  the 
third,  that  the  fly  pierces  the  silkworm  and 
deposits  its  egi^  underneath  the  skin,  where 
it  is  hatched  int«  the  uji  or  larva,  which, 
feeding  upon  the  body  of  the  silkworm  during 
its  changes,  gradually  increases  until  it  is 
uearly  as  large  as  the  chrysalis  itself,  and  iu 
the  end  destroys  its  way  out  of  tlie  cocoon, 
which  thereupon  becomes  useless.  The  uji 
then  shrinks  considerably  in  the  course  of 
four  or  live  days  into  a  small  chrysalis  of  its 
own,  which  ou  dissection  discloses  the  embryo 
of  a  fly,  although  it  has  not  been  sutiiciently 
observed  to  ascertain  the  time  of  the  fly's 
natural  issue.  The  birth  of  the  fly  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  correctly  supposed  to  occur 
about  the  time  of  th'e  hatching  of  the  first 
crop  of  silkworms  in  the  following  spring, 
when  it  deposits  its  eggs,  and  the  existence 
of  the  next  annual  generation  begins.  This 
supposition  is  chiefly  grounded  on  the  fart 
that  the  second  crop  of  the  worms,  the  sum- 
mer hatching  is  compai*atively  free  from  the 
uji.  The  ignorant  Japanese,  unfortunately, 
do  not  destroy  t.lie  uji  issue  froai  the  cocoons, 
but  merely  throw  them  away  ;  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Japanese  Government  to  circulate  in- 
formation ou  the  subject  have  hitherto  been 
unavailing.  Que  notiflcation  warns  the  popu- 
lation to  **  remember  the  saying,  *  Fear  pos- 
terity,'and  that  it  is  impossible  toaffirm  that  the 
extreme  limit  of  progress  has  been  atteined." 
320,0001  bs.  weight  of  silkworms'  eggs  were 
exported  from  Japan  to  France  and  Italy  in 
1869. 

G/ieelan. — The  raw  silk  of  Gheelan  is 
the  most  important  Persian  article  of  ex- 
port. In  1844  the  quantity  of  silk  pro- 
duced in  Gheelan  weighed  more  than  one 
million  pounds,   and  was    worth    £450,000. 

^f/rwa/i.— Eastward  of  the  little  i.ake  of 
Rangoon,  lies  a  suburb  which  has  received  the 
name  of  "  Thay-bue-choung"  or  the  white  sand 
creek,  from  w^ch nearly  all  the  sand  is  obtain- 
ed, for  house-building  in  town.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  creek,  there  is  quite  a  settle- 
ment grown  up,  of  Cathays  and  Muneepoo- 
rians,  who  have  been  attracted  from  the  Bur- 
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niese  capital  to  Raogooii.  Many  years  ago, 
iu  tliti  wars  which  were  waged  between  the 
kiiig8  of  Burmah  and  tlie  rajahs  of  Assam, 
victory  generally  crowned  the  arms  of  the 
rulers  of  Ava.  In  those  wars,  the  Calhays 
and  Munneepooriaos,  whose  territories  lie  on 
the  borders  of  Assam,  Buffered  greatly. 
Lar^^e  numbers  of  them  of  botli  sexes  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  led  into  a  condition  of 
captivity  at  the  Burmese  capital.  These 
people  early  turned  their  attention  to  different 
branches  of  industry,  and  among  them  was 
4hat  of  weaving  silks  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  kingdom.  The  king,  queen 
and  all  members  of  the  royal  household  dress 
invariably  in  silk  garments.  The  putsoes 
worn  by  men  is  silk  and  the  taming  worn  by 
women  is  also  silk.  Silk  fabrics  formed 
therefore,  a  branch  of  liome  industry,  in 
which  Burmese  kings  and  queens  and  princes 
and  nobles  and  ministers  and  officers  and 
priests  all  alike  felt  an  interest.  Hundreds 
of  these  Munneopooriau  and  Cnthay  captives 
were    put  to  weaving.      All  the  ingenuity, 
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piece  of  Burmese  silk  is  sold  at  from  two  to 
three  rupees  per  cubit.  Ten  cubits  make  an 
ordinary  putsoe,  and  six  a  taming.  The  silk 
fabrics  of  Burmah  look  coarse,  compared 
with  European  manufactured  articles,  bat 
they  aVe  very   strong  and   durable. 

Oxus  vnlUf/. — Silk  is  produced  in  consider- 
able abundance  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxui, 
which  seems  particularly  suited  to  its  prodoo- 
tion.  The  best  specimens  are  brought  from 
Koubadian  and  Hazrat  Imam,  on  the  north 
and  south  banks  of  the  river  Ox  us. 

BengaL — Dr.  lioyle,  writing  on  the  silk 
culture  in  India,  mentions  that  the  silkwomu 
which  yielded  the  iiivestments  of  silk,  were 
1st,  The  large  annual  worm  reared  oooe 
in  the  year,  and  yielding  its  produce  from 
only  the  middle  of  March  till  May.  2d, 
The  Desseey,  or  indigenous  silkworm  of 
Bengal,  of  which  the  cocoons  are  obtiiined 
Uuoughout  the  year  ;  that  is,  there  are  foor 
or  five  collections  annually  ;  of  these,  the 
worm  of  the  cold  weather,  or  November 
breeds,  and  that  of  the  dry  weather,  or  March 


skill,  and  tact  of  which  the  people  are  ca-  and  April  breeds,  are  superior  to  tlie  othen^ 
pable,  were  developed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  |  from  the  more  nourishing  nature  of  the  leavei 
art   of  weaving,  the  art  of  dyeing  and  the  '  at  those  seasons.    3d,  The  China  silkwormi 


blending,  and  arrangement  of  colours.  The 
humbler  classes  among  the  Burmese  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  gay  aild  flashy  colours,  while 
those  about  the  palace  prefer  garments  which 
are  rich  and  chaste,  to  mere  gaudy  splendour. 
These  Cathay  weavers  understand  ornamen- 
tal workj  and  when  they  can  obtain  silver  and 
gold  thread,  such  as  tassels  and  fringes  as 
made  of  in  England,  they  are  able  to  work 
them  up,  to  blend  them  up  with  silk,  so  as  to 
make  a  very  handsome  pattern  of  an  orna- 
mented putsoe  or  tarn  inc.  About  a  hundred 
of  the  Cathay  and  Munneepoorian  families 
gradually  moved  down  the  river,  and  took  up 
their  abode  under  British  protection.  Silk 
twist  from  the  Straits  and  China  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  these  weavers  and  they 
use  it  to  good  purpose.  All  their  weaving  is 
done  with  the  hand  loom.  They  have  only  a 
simple  loom  and  a  spinning  wheel,  with 
which  to  accomplish  the  whole  process  of 
manufacturing  these  fabrics.  The  silk  is 
imported  in  hanks.  It  has  then  to  undergo 
a  process  of  winding  and  cleaning  and  spin- 
ning and  doubling,  of  throwing  and  reeling. 
If  the  colour  of  tlie  «ilk  is  to  be  changed,  it 
must  then  be  dyed,  washed,  dried  and  wound 
on  bobbins,  a  delicate  series  of  manipulations 
through  wliich  it  must  pass  before  it  can  be 
woven.  The  patterns  ai*e  a  mere  matter  of 
personal  taste  and  they  can  be  woven  after 
any  fashion  or  design.  The  price  of  silk 
varies,  but  the  weaver  generally  doubles  it 
as  the  value  of  his  work.    An  ornamented 
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introduced  into  Bengal,   which  are  nextio 
estimation  to  the  annual  and  country  breedi  2 
of  tliese,  both  the  yellow  and  white  cocoom 
are  abundant  in  the  Raduagore  district    The 
Nistry  tribe  of  worms,  is  said  to  include  three 
distinct  kinds,  the  madrassie,  soouamooky  and 
crumee,  and  these  yield  a  portion  of  what  was 
formerly  the  £.  I.   Company's  investmeotof 
silk  ;  secondly,  the  tnsseh  silkworms,  of  which 
the  mooga,teerah,and  bonbunda,are  described 
as  different  kinds  ;  the  cocoons  of  these  are 
collected  in  September,  and  are  called  the 
Rain- weather  sorts  ;  but  there   are  others  of 
the  dry  weather  months  which  are  denomi- 
nated  dabba,   and  buggoy.     Tarroy  is  an  in- 
ferior sort  collected  in  December.  The  tusseh 
or  tussar  silkworm,  is  very  extensively  difos- 
ed,  being  reared  in  all  the  western  forests  from 
Ramghur  to  Midnapore.     Dr.  Roxburgh  roeo- 
tious  it  as  a*  native  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  As- 
sam, and  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  bugby  io- 
sect  of  other  districts.     The  jaroo  is  also  de* 
scribed  as  a  variety,  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamil- 
ton, and  as  occurring  in  the  districts  of  Bha* 
gulpore   and  Dinajepore  ;  by    Col.  Sykeait 
was  found  in  the  Bombay,  and   by  Dr.  W. 
Geddes  in  the  Madras  presidency .  Mr.  HugoOt 
describes   six  species  of  silkworm  as  beiog 
found  iu  the  centi'al  part  of  the  Assam,  pro- 
vince.    Of    these,    the    mulbeiry  silkwonn 
Bombyx  mori  ;  the   tusseh   silkwonn  Sator- 
nia  (Pbalmna)  paphia,  and  the  Eria,  or  Ariody 
silkworm,  Satumia  (Phalasna)-  cynthia,  were 
previously  well-known  ;  bat  the  othen  ban 
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been  described  bj  himself  and  by  Dr.  Heifer. 
The  Mooga  silkwoim  (Saturniu  assamensi?, 
Eelfer),  The  Joree  silkwoi'oi  (Bom by x  re- 
ligioea,  Heifer)^  is  a  new  species  discover- 
ed bj  Capt.  JeakiDs  oo  the  Peepul  tree  (Fi- 
cu  religiosa).  This  is  said  to  yield  a  silk 
eerteiaiy  equal  to  that  of  the  mulberry  silk- 
worm. Satuiiiia  sylhetica,  Uelfer^  is  a  native 
of  the  Kassia  mountains,  and  of  Silhet  and 
Dioca.  It  also  yields  silk,  as  do  two  other 
specif  the  wild  silkworm  of  the  Central 
ProTioceHy  and  another,  whirh  produces  its 
eooooa  upon  the  mangoe  tree.  This  the 
people  of  Malda  gather,  and  mix  with  Arindy 
silk  cocoons  in  spinning  The  wild  silkworms 
do  Bot  yield  the  kind  of  silk  most  valued  in 
commerce  ;  the  culture  of  some  in  the  forests, 
aod  the  collection  of  all,  affords  employment 
to  coosideiiible  numbei*s  of  the  people  in  the 
parts  of  districts  least  productive  of  useful 
Mcnpation.     Silk  from    the  Eria,  or  Ariiid)' 
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ceedinffi  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  So- 
ciety ;  Bengal  (-hamber  of  Commerce^  Cai* 
cuttOy  25ih  April  1846;  -i finals  of  Indian 
Administration  ;  Snrg.  C.  J.  Switk,  in  let- 
ter dated  Bangalore,  11 M  August  1849; 
Madras  Lit.  Soc.  Jonrn.,  No.  35.  1849, 
p,  27  ;  i\o.  38  of  1850,  p.  224  ;  On  the 
Mulberry  Trees  of  Chiaa,  Davies  Chinese 
Chapter^  xviii,  p,  30,  Ed,  ofXisSX  ;  Fortt/ne, 
A  Residence  amongst  the  Chinese,  pp,  343, 
372  ;  J,  B.  Hai-ivg^s  Master-pieces  of  In- 
dustrial Art  ;  Jury  Reports,  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  1855  ;  Major  Cnfh.  Davidson, 
Assistant  Resident  Hyderabad  in  Catalogue 
Madras  Exhibition  ;  Tennent*s  Sketches  of 
the  Nnt.  Hist,  of  Ceylon,  p.  427 ;  Dr.  fialker 
in  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Sci-- 
ence  ;  Happort  du  Jury  mix/e  hitertiational, 
p.  54  ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  Forbes  Watson'* s  Tables; 
Yule,     Cathay,    Vol.  i,  pp.  48,  46  ;     Hue, 


Chinese  Empire,  Vol.  i,  p.  349;  Powelfs 
worm  Satomia  (Phalaena)  cynthia  is  the  daily  |  Hand- Book,  JSron.  Prod,  of  the  Punjab, 
wear  of  the  poor  in  Assam,  and  is  used  by  *  pp.    167-68  ;    Calcutta    Catfitogue,     Loud. 


ereiy  class  in  winter.  It  is  remarkable  for 
itSTery  great  durability.  The  Bombyx  hut- 
toni  spins  in  all  weathers,  whereas  the  com- 
■KiQ  silkworm  is  apt  to  be  thrown  off  work 
^  a  passing  cloud.  A  new  process  is  an- 
loonccMl  of  manufacturing  silk  directly  from 
Ae  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree.  The  inven- 
te's  name  is  Signor  Lotteri. 

Silk  Goods  of  China,  go  mostly  to  the 
United  States,  and  raw  silk  to  England, 
Ihe supply  is  not  eqaal  to  the  demand,  and  only 


Exhibition  of  \m2 ',  Mr.  J.  Rhode's  MSS.  ; 
Dr.  J.  Forbes  Roy  I  e  on  the  Arts  and  Mann- 
factures  of  India,  pp.  210,  231-2;  i)r.  J. 
F. .  Roylc  on  the  Productive  Resources  of 
India  ;  Annals  of  Indian  Administration  ; 
Statistical  Abstract,  British  India,  1840  to 
1865. 

SILKARI,  Hind.  French  chalk  or  stea- 
tite. 

SILK  OAKPETS  are,  manufactured  in 
several  ptu'ts  of  South  India.     At  the  Madras 


iboatteo  thousand  bales  are  now  exported,  I  Exhibition  of  1855,  some  veiy  handsome  spe- 
while  opwai^ds  of  twenty  thonsai id  were  sen i  cimens  wore  contributed  from  Tanj ore  and 
eff,  mostly  to  England,  in  ]  836,  some  of  whicii  Hyderabad,  and  His  Highness  the  rajah  of  Tan- 
nteas  high  as  S  500  a  picul.  The  refuse  { jore  exhibited  a  very  large  silk  cai-pet  intend* 
'•wsilk  goes  to  India.  The  exportation  to  ed  as  »i  present  for  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
the  United  States  for  making  silk  thiead  in  toria.  The  colours  were  brilliant,  the  pile 
trifling.  Silk  goods  are  shipped  to  the  Unit-  <  close  and  velvety,  and  the  pattern  harmonious, 
ed  States,  Mexico  and  South  America,  and    — M.  E.  J.  R. 


elsewhere,  to  the  annual  value  of  about  a 
nitlion  of  dollars  ;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
pongees,  handkerchiefs,  crape  shawls,  scarfs, 
nneoet,  senshaws,  levan tines  and  satins ;  rib- 
^8,  sewing  thread,  and  organzine  or  thrown 
oik,  are  not  much  shipped. — E.  I.  Papers; 
Friend  of  India  ;  fVilliams' Middle  King- 
^ ;  Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  Sir  J.  Sheil,  in 
Markham's  Embassy,  p.  93 ;  Rangoon 
^es,  January  1863  ;  Br.  Royle,  Arts 
wrf  Manufactures  of  India,  p.  497  ;  The 
Rsm^ble  Mr.  Morrison^s  Compendious  De- 
scription ;  Mr.  J,  Geoghegan,  Silk  in  India, 
Cakntta,  1872  ;  Capt.  Hutton  quoted 
•«  do.,  do. ;  Dr.  HoTsJield  and  Mr.  Moore's 
t^dopterous  Insects,  Vol.  ii.  ;  Harris^ 
Aa<.  Hist,  of  the  Bible  ;  Chinese  Reposi- 
^\\.^Fa%dkner*9  Commercial  Dictionary; 
^Sf«rc  Exhibition  Juries  Reports-,    Pro- 
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SILK  COTTONS.  The  product*  of  several 
plants,  the  Bombax,  Eriodendron,  the  Och- 
roma  lagopus,  the  feathery  silk-like  material 
in  the  pods  of  the  Calotropis  gigantea,  and  the 
Oryptostegia  are  so  named.  There  are  two 
genera  of  trees,  known  under  these  namea 
Cotton  tree  or  Silk  cotton  tree  ;  the  red  and 
white  cotton  tiees,  common  in  many  parts  of 
ladia.  They  belong  to  the  natural  family^ 
Byttneriaceap.  The  red  cotton  tree  and  silk 
cotton  tree,  Bombax  malabaricum,  and  white 
cotton  tree,  Eriodendron  anfractuosum.  The 
species  of  Bombax,  B.  ceiba,  B.  malabari- 
(^um  which  are  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
stature  and  their  splendid  inflorescence,  on 
account  of  their  capsules,  which,  on  bursting, 
display  a  flocculent  substance,  often  mis* 
taken  by  travellers  for  cotton,  and  the  tree  i» 
hence  called  Cotton  tree.    But  as  this  substance 
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SILK  WORM. 


is  more  silky  than  coMon,  it  has  been  distin-  •  But  Messrs.  Thresher  and  Glenny  reporlid 
giiished  by  the  name  of  Silk  cotton.  It  differs  ,  their  ability  to  turn  it  to  account,  if  ohtaiu- 
also  in  not  spinning  like  cotton.  Some  difficul- '  able  here  in  clean,  good  condition  at  35/.  per 
ty,  therefore,  is  experienced  in  making  U8e  of '  ton. 

this  very  abundant  cotton-like  produce  ;  but  The  charge  of  the  down  is  merely  that  of 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Jubbnipore,  succeeded  the  labour  employed  in  collecting  it,  and  (be 
in  spinning  and  weaving  some  of  it  so  as  to  charge  incurred  (u  packing.  It  may  be  eol- 
fbrm  a  very  good  coverlet.  J  t  might  be  easily  Jlected  at  about  )  li.  8  A,  (3*.)  per  maund 
made  use  of  for  stuffini:  pillows,  muffs,  or  '  (82  lbs.)  The  plant  is  to  he  found  in  llie 
coverlets,  for  wadding,  or  for  conversion  into  \  greatest  abundance  everywhere,  gro win j^r most 
half-stuff  for  pa[)er-makers,  perhaps  for  j  luxuriantly  in  those  diy  sandy  tracts  where 
making  gun-cotton.  In  ib.-  Trans,  of  the  ,  nothing  else  will  flourish.  The  down  ought  to 
Agri.Horti<!.  Soc,  iii,  p.  274,  there  is  a  re- 1  be  collected  in  May  and  June,  and  its  collet- 
port  horn  the  Society  of  Arts  on  two  pieces  ,  fion  is  spread  at  least  over  two  months,— Z)r. 
of  cloth  made  from  the  Simool  or  silk  cotton  i  Mason's  Tenasserim  ;  Dr.  Forbes  Royk^ 
tree  ;  and  it  is  observe<l  that,  from  the  shoi-t-  '  Fihes  ;  Madras  Exhibition,  Juries  Report 
ness  of  the  staple  of  the  down,  and  its  elasti-  SILKEH,  Ar.  Cassia  lignea. 
city,  it  could  not  be    spun  by  cotton-spinning  j      SILK  WORM. 

machinery.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  p„ttoo  poochie,  Tam.  I  Puttoo  pooroghoo,  Tiu 
1855,  small  samples  of  the  silk  cotton  from  ;  Reahm  ke  keore,       Duk.  | 

the  Jiombax,  Ochroina  lairopus,  Calotropis  .  These  are  the  names  of  the  common  sorJ, 
and  Cryptostegia  were  exhibited,  but  they  |  but  there  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  souilv- 
appearcd  to  have  been  put  to  no  other  use  than  '  ern  parijs  of  India,  a  large  species  of  caterpil* 
Htuifiui,'  pillows  ;  they  might  be  employed  for  bn*,  of  a  dirty,  brownish,  3'el low  colour,  which 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  silky  down  produces  a  very  coarse  kind  of  silk,  or  rather 
of  the  Cryptostegia  being  revy  strong  might  I  thread,  and  has,  on  this  account,  got  from  thej 
be  applied  to  some  textile  manufactures,  weavers  the  name  of**  Nar  puttoo  pootchie,"" 
A  trial  has  been  given  to  the  cotton  of  Calo-    it  is  nearly  three  times  as  big  as  the  conimot 


tropis    gigantea,  and    Cryptostegia,    as  a  ma- 
terial for  cloth  and  cord,  but  their  principal  use 


silk  worm  and   its  body  is   marked,  not  witk 
seven,  but  eleven  rings      The  introduction  of 


hitherto  has  been  for  stuffing  pillows  :  they  |  the  silkworm  into  the  Roman    empire,   froai" 
might  be  employed  as  a  material  formakiui^    Procopius  De  Bello  Gothico. 


paper.  Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
making  use  of  the  very  abundant  floss  or  cot- 
ton-like produce  of  the  Bombax  and  Eruden- 
dron  trees  ;  but  it  has  been  s[>uu  into  cloth, 
and  it  might  be  employed  for  stuifing  pillows, 


According  to  Pusanias,  the  Greeks  vnWti 
the  silkworm,  Ser.  The  Tibetans  call  it  Dir- 
kyi-srin,  from  Srin  or   Sriu-bu,   a  beetle. 

Procopius  says  about  a.  o.  500-566,  certain 
monks  arrived  from  the  (country  of  the)  In- 


muffs,  or  coverlets  for  wadding,  or  for  con-  dians,  and  learning  that  the  emperor  JustiniiuL 
version  into  half  stuff  for  pa])er-makers  :  per-  had  it  much  at  heart  that  the  Romans  should  iK^ 
haps  for  gnu  cotiou.  Fiom  the  shortness  of  j  longer  buy  silk  from  the  Persians,  they  camo 
the  staple  of  the  down,   and  it^  elasticity,  it  i  to  the  king  and  promised  that  they  would  so 


could  not  be  spun  by  cotton-spiuniiig  macliin- 
er}'.  The  silk  cotton  of  the  Bombax  pentan- 
drumis  used  in  England  for  stuffing  the  pads 


manage  about  silk  that  the  Bomans  should 
not  have  to  purchase  the  article  either  from 
the  Persians  or  from  any  other  nation ;  A* 


of  trusses.  The  seed  pods  of  carious  genera  <  they  had  lived,  they  said,  a  long  time  iii  ft 
of  plants  supply  a  material  wbi(!h  from  its  I  <'Ountry  where  there  were  many  nations  of 
appearance,  is  called  *silk  cotton.'  It  is  '  the  Indians,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
deficient  in  strength  and  difficult  to  spin,  on  j  Serinda.     Theophaues  of  Byzantium,  writiog 


account  of  the  smoothness  of  the  individual 
fibres.  Some  specimens  of  cloth  manufactured 
from  an  admixture  of  cotton  and  the  floss  of 
Che  Ak  (Calotropis  liamiltonii)  were  shown, 
the  Mudar-  (Calotropis  gigantea),  and  the 
Ak  (G.  bamiltonii)  produce  this  floss  in 
great  abundance.  One  or  other  of  these 
grow  luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  British 
India  and  should  the  material,  prove  of 
commercial  value,  it  could  be  finished  at 
a  cheap  rate  in  large  quantities.  Attempts 
in  Britain  to  work  this  material  by  means  of 
machinery   have  hitherto,   practically,  failed. 

3G0  ! 


at  the  end  of  sixth  century  says 

'^Now  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  a  certaio 
Pei*sian  exhibited  in  Byzantium  the  mode  in 
which  (silk)  worms  are  hatched,  a  Uiiug 
which  the  Romans  had  never  known  before. 
This  Persian  on  coming  away  from  tbft 
country  of  the  Seres  had  taken  away  with 
him  the  eggs  of  these  worms  (concealed)  in 
a  walking  stick,  and  succeeded  in  bringio; 
them  safely  to  Byzantium. 

Diseases  of  the  silkworm. — ^MM .  Decaiaae, 
Peligot,  and  de  Quatrefages,  were  appointed 
members  of  a  committee   to  investigate  the 
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cause  of  the  diseMes  of  the  Bilk  worm  and  seek 
a  remedj  for  it  -These  geDtlemen,  having 
TJsited  various  parts  of  France,  found  the  mul- 
berry leaves  everywhere  in  excellent  coudi- 
tioD,  so  that  the  opinion  which  attributes  the 
disetse  to  bad  food  was  deemed  untenable. 
Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  silkworm 
B  sabjecf,  that  most  frequently  met  with 
is  kDowQ  by  the  name  of  pattes  noires  or 
poivre  iu  France  ;  M.  de  Quatrefages  pro- 
posed to  call  it  the  maladie  de  la  tache,  from 
tbe  spots  which  appear  on  the  worm  when 
attacked  with  it.  These  spots  are  often  in- 
Tidble  to  the  naked  eye,  and  can  only  be 
pereei?ed  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  ; 
aod  this  circumstance  explains  why  the  mala- 
dy escaped  the  observation  of  silk-growers  in 
tbe  majority  of  cases  until  five  or  six  days 
after  tbe  worm  had  cast  its  fourtli  skin.  The 
spots  exist  iu  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
vorm,  and  in  its  subsequent  stages  of  a  chry- 
salis aod  moth.  In  the  latter  the  spots  destroy 
tbe  aoteonae,  the  legs,  or  a  portion  of  the 
Tings.  In  the  beginning  the  spot  Appears 
inder  the  form  of  a  yellowish  matter  pervad- 
iag  tbe  whole  system  ;  this  matter  gradually 
Womes  darker,  and  is  then  concentrated 
JDto  a  number  of  tubercles,  which  are  the 

Ets  in  question.    That  Buch  a  diseased  state 
old  exercise  an  influence  on  the  quality  of 
Ike  eggs  is  not  surprising.     An  infected  silk- 
worm may  spin  its  cocoon  when  the  disease  is 
lot  too  far  gone,  but  the  insect  generally  dies, 
iod  the  body,  instead  of  putrefying,  becomes 
\irj  aod  brittle.     M.   de  Quatrefages  tried 
[seTeral  methods  of  cure  ;  first,  the  hygienic 
{proee89,which  consists  iu  rearing  the  worms 

*  in  open  sheds  instead  of  close  rooms.  The 
■leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry,  not  stripped  from 
•the  branches,  he  found veiy  efficacious.     He 

■troDgly  recommends  silk-growers  to  real*  small 
lots  of  worms  apart  from  the  others,  solely  for 
tbe  purpose  of  propagating  the  species.  From 
bis  experiments,  it  appeal's  that  the  silkworm 
doesnotrefuse  toeat  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry 
•priukled  with  Peruvian  bark,  gentian,  vale- 
rian, mastard,  &c.,  and  the  two  latter  powders 
i  irpecially  would  seem  to  produce  good  effects. 
■  Bat  scraped  sugar  appears  for  the  present  to  be 
'■  preferable  to  all  other  remedies.  The  worms 
I  tat  the  leaves  sprinkled  with  sugar  with 
.  tttTBordiuary  relish,  and' experiments  with 
t  tfais  sobstauce  were  accordingly  repeated  on 
:  •  larger  scale  in  the  establishment  of  M. 
?  Augliviel,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard, 
:  wbereone  of  the  silk  sheds,  fitted  up  for  27 

•  tnys,  was  reduced  by  disease  to  four.  The 
worms  of  these  were  transferred  to  another 
^  and  divided  into  four  lots ;  the  first 
Wtt  fed  in  the  common  way,  the  second  with 
iBoiftened  leaves,    the  third    with  sugared 
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leaves,  and  the  fourth  was  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  abstention  of  food  for  75  hours,  and 
then  fed  chiefly  with  sugared  leaves.  At  the 
end  of  24  hours  several  worms  of  the  latter 
lot  began  to  spin,  and  made  several  small  and 
imperfect  cocoons  on  the  tray  ;  the  other 
worms  began  to  shrivel  up  and  dimiuish  in 
size,  but  on  receiving  the  sugared  leaves  they 
speedily  rallied,  and  many  of  them  spun  their 
cocoons.  The  worms  fed  with  moistened 
leaves  fared  very  badly,  and  very  few  of  them 
spun  cocoons.  Those  fed  in  the  common  way 
presented  nothing  remarkable,  and  yielded  a 
certain  quantity  of  cocoons  ;  but  those  fed 
with  sugared  leaves  thrived  well  and  spun 
their  cocoons  sooner  than  the  others.  The 
quantities  of  silk  yielded  by  these  four  lots 
were  respectively  : — 1st  lot,  210  grammes  ; 
2Dd  lot,  nought  ;  3rd  lot,  392  grammes,  and 
of  a  superior  quality  ;  4th  lot,  162  grammes. 
Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  such  a  result 
was  obtained  from  the  use  of  sugar  on  worms 
the  state  of  which  was  hopeless,  it  may 
reasonably  be  concluded  that  its  effect  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory  in  less  desperate 
cases.  At  all  events,  one  great  fact  has  been 
put  beyond  a  doubt — viz.,  that  medicine  may 
be  administered  to  silkworms  in  the  same  way 
as  it  is  administered  to  cattle  and  poultiy. — 
Ainslie's  Mat  Med.,  p.  296  ;  F.  W. ;  Yule 
Cathay,  Vol  \,pp.  159,  160;  Cat,  Br.  p.  62; 
Home  Netos. 

SILK  WORM  GUT  or  Silk  gut,  a  hard, 
white,  transparent  thread,  about  a  foot  in 
length,  made  in  Italy  and  China,  fix>m  the 
intestines  of  the  silkworm,  and  used  for 
angling.  A  number  of  the  finest  silkworms 
are  selected  when  they  are  about  to  spin  : 
they  are  killed  by  being  immereed  in  strong 
vinegar,  in  which  they  are  left  for  1 2  hours 
closely  covered  up :  should  the  weather  be 
cool  they  may  be  left  in  the  vinegar  2  or  3 
hours  longer.  When  removed  therefrom,  and 
pulled  asunder,  two  transparent  yellow  green 
cords  will  be  observed  :  this  is  the  silkworm 
gut :  the  other  portion  of  the  entrails  are  of  a 
dark-green  colour.  If  the  gut  be  soft,  or 
break  by  stretching,  that  is  an  indication  that 
the  worm  has  been  taken  out  of  the  vinegar 
too  soon.  When  the  gut  is  fit  for  drawing 
out,  one  end  is  to  be  dipped  into  the  vinegar, 
and  the  other  end  to  be  gently  stretched  to 
the  required  length,  and  it  must  be  kept  ex- 
tended on  a  thin  piece  of  board  by  inserting 
its  extremities  into  slits  in  the  end  of  tJbe 
wood,  or  fastening  them  to  pins,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  placed  in  the  sun  to  di*y. —  Tom" 
linson. 

SILL  AGO,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family 
Trichinidse  and  group  Trichinina,  of  which 
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the  following  species  are  known  to  occur  in 
the  S.  and  E.  of  Asia. 

Sillago  sihama,  Porsk.^  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Seas. 

japonica,  Schleg.y  Moluccaa,  Japan. 

maculala,  Q.  ijr-  G.,  Australia,  Arcliipehvgo. 

punctata,  C  ^  T.,  Australian  Seae. 

ciliata,  C.  ^  V.,  „  „ 

macrolepis,  Bleek.^  Bat;j.via,  Bali. 

chondropus,  Blcek.,  Moluccas. 

domina,  C.  <fc  F.,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Archi- 
pelago, syn.  of  UroRcopus  cogn.atus. 

malabarica.  Block.,  Schneid.  Syn.  of  Scia)- 
na  malabarica,  Bl.^  Schin.  PL,  Ruistll, 
cxiii,  Soring. 

malabarica,  Cuv.,  R,  A.,  ii. 

actua,  C.  &  K,  iii,  400. 

actua,  Bleeh,  Verh.,  Batav.  Gen.  xxii,  25, 

61-4.    "IkanUbi"  of  the  Malays   of  Pi- 

nang. 

SILLARUS  also  Meih-sila,  Guz.,  Hind., 

PBKS.,also  Miati-lubui  and Meih-katar,  Arab. 

Liquidambar    altiugia,    Liquid   storax,  Rose 

m  aloes. 

SILO  AM,  an  artificial  pool  on  the  south 
side  of  Jerusalem,  about  24  feet  deep. 

SILONG.  The  chain  of  islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  is  inhabited  or  frequented 
by  theSilong.  Their  language  is  peculiar  but 
undescribed.  They  are  a  mild,  peaceful  and 
honest  race,  and  little  given  to  crime.  They 
believe  that  nats  or  spirits  dwell  in  the  sea,  land, 
air,  trees  and  stones,  but  they  do  not  invoke  or 
sacrifice  to  them  nor  are  they  symbolised.  Their 
number  does  not  exceed  1,000.  They  are 
nomadic  fishermen  living  in  their  boats  or 
beneath  trees  on  the  beaches  till  the  monsoon 
becomes  severe,  when  they  construct  slight  huts. 
They  subsist  entirely  on  turtle,  fish  and  shell- 
fish. They  are  timid,  reserved  and  difficult 
of  approach.  All  these  characteristics  they 
possess  in  common  with  most  of  the  Orang 
Laut  (Sea  men)  who  frequent  the  creeks, 
islands,  and  s61itary  shores  of  both  sides  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Johore  Archi- 
pelago, and  they  are  probably  a  ^  portion  of 
the  same  race.  In  a  small  Silon^  vocabulary 
Mr.  O'Riley  notices  its  strong  Siamese  affini- 
ties. But  it  has  relations  to  othier  Ultra- Indian 
and  even  to  Chinese  languages  which  show  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  off'-set  of  the  Siamese,  but 
probably  a  sister  language. — 7\\€  Silotig  tribe, 
of  the  Mergui  ArchipelagOy  by  J,  R.  Logan 
in  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  No, 
vii,  Juhj  1850,  p.  411  ;  Dr.  Heifer,  Jour- 
nal of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  1 839, 
p.  986.     See  India. 

SILPHIUM.  Ancient  authors  mention 
this  plant  and  its  juice,  it  is  the  Silphion  of 
the  Greeks.  Two  kinds  of  this  substance 
are  described  ;  one,  from  Cyi^ene,  was  pro- 
bably yielded  by  Thapsia  silphium,  a  native 
of  North  Africa,  and  the  other  was  most 
likely  assafoetida,  which  has  been  employed 
medicinally  by    Asiatics    from    very    early 
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times,  though    it  has  been  known    by    this 


name  in   comparatively  modern   times, 
pliium  was  however    remarkable    for  other 
properties,  and  hence  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  modern   travellers  who  have  recentlj 
visited  the  countries  where  the  Silphium  is 
described   as  growing  by  the  ancients.    The 
army  of  Alexander,  in  crossing  the  mountain 
range  which  Arrian  calls  Caucasus  (iii,  28, 10), 
and  which  is  the  same  range  that  he  after- 
wards mentions  under  the  name  of  Pai'opami- 
sus  (v.  5,  3),  met  with  the  Silphium,   Arrian 
says,  on   the  authority  of  Aristobulus,  "In 
this  part  of  the  Caucasus  nothing  grows  ex- 
cept pines  and  Silphium,  but  the  country  wu 
populous  and  fed  many  sheep  and  cattle,  for 
(he  sheep  are  very  fond  of  the  Silphium.    If 
a  sheep  should  perceive  the  Silphium  from  a 
distance,  it  runs  to  it,  and  feeds  on  the  flower, 
and  digs  up  the  root  and  eats  that  also.    For 
this  reason,  in  Cyrene,  they  drive  the  sheep 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  spots  where  the 
Silphium  grows,  and  some  even  fence  in  such 
places  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  entering 
them  if  they  should  approach  ;  for  the  Sil- 
phium is  worth  a  good  deal  to  the  Cyrenaeans." 
Burnes,   in   crossing  the  Hindu    Koosb,  and 
seeing  botJi  the  men   and  cattle  eating  tfat; 
young  parts  of  the  assafoetida  plant,  supposed' 
that  it  must  be  the  Silphium  of  Arrian.    Btrt'i 
as  this  author  describes  the  country  where 
the  Silphium  grows  as  abounding  in  cattle^  j 
Dr.  Royle  had  concluded  that  the  Prangosot 
Mr.  Moorcroft  was  the  Silphium  alluded  t<^  j 
and  which  is  much  fed  on  by  sheep  and  cattle  | 
in  the  present  day  in  Tibet,  Mr.  Vigne,  wfaea  ] 
travelling  in  these  regions,  came  to  the  sane  j 
conclusion.      It  is   probable  therefore  that  j 
both  plants,  being  umbelliferous,  and  employ-  ; 
ed  for  the  same  purposes  in  nearly  the  sama  ■ 
regions,  may  have  contributed  to  form  the 
accounts  which  are  so  brief  in  ancient  an thors.  i 
Eng.  Cyc. ;  Hogg^s  Vegetable  Kingdom,  pp* 
381,  383  ;  Royle' s  III,  Him.  Botany. 

SIL-SAFED,  Hind.  A  species  of  ama-  ^ 
ranth,  having  a  fine  white  seed,  grows  on  the  i 
hills  and  plains  of  the  Panjab. 

SIL-SIYAH,  Hind.  A  glossy  black  and  j 
very  small  grain,  the  seed  of  Celosia  cristatat  | 

SILSILLA,  Ar.,  Hind.,Pers.  The  descent  j 
of  a  family  ;  pedigree  ;  any  continuation. 

SILSUPARI,  Hind.     Quercus  incana. 

SILURID^,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Physostomi. 

SILURUS,  a  genus  of  the  Siluridas,  of 
which  the  following  are  species  of  the  South- 
east of  Asia. 

S.  asotUB,  Linn.,  China,  Japan, 
affghana,  Gthr.,  Affghanistan. 
cochin-chinensis,  C.  |r  K,  Cochin-Cliina 
malabaricuiij   C.  A  V.,  Hilabar. 
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Parts  of  the  sounds  of  Silurua  glania  and 
barbel  are  boiled,  but  as  the  glue  does  not 
eotfrelj  dissolve,  the  liquid  is  strained  to 
separate  filaments  from  the  gelatiue.  Besides 
these  the  cartilaginous  and  tendinous  part  of 
leTeral  fishes  are  boiled  down  to  form  fish- 
gloe. 

SILURUS  MILITARIS,  Linn.y  syn.  of 
Arius  militaris,  Linn, 

SILURUS  BOALIS,  the  Boalee  fish  of 
the  Ganges.    See  Cotton  manufactures. 

SILVER. 


Fuuh, 

Tib,  Peh-kiD, 
SolT, 

Kagdi/ehaadi, 
Sewph, 

Allien*©, 
8ihka, 


Ab. 

BUBU. 

Chin. 
Das. 

DUT. 

Fb. 
Ger. 
Guz. 
Heb. 

HiKD. 

It. 

Javajiebe. 

Lat. 


Perak ;  saiaka,     Malay. 


Riaki, 

Maleal. 

Sim,  Kokra, 

Pers. 

Srebro, 

Pol. 

Prata, 

Port. 

Serebro, 

RU8. 

Sveta,  Rajaia, 

SaN3 

Rupya, 
Peddi, 

SlHOH. 

Plata. 

Sp. 

Silfver, 

8w. 

VeUie, 

Tam. 

Vendie, 

Tel. 

I  Silver  is  one  of  the  most  anciently  known 
I  of  the  metals,  is  found  native  and  abo  com- 
I  bioed  with  sulphur  in  considerable  quantities, 
(also  as  a  chloride,  and  alloyed  with  other 
netals,  especially  lead,  gold,  antimony, 
arsenic,  copper.  It  is  separated  from  its 
sres  by  the  process  of  amalgamation.  The 
^rabs  are  thought  to  have  been  the  first  to 
tiDpioy  it  in  medicine.  In  its  metallic  state 
it  is  men,  but  being  little  liable  to  alteration, 
or  to  be  afi^ted  by  re-aj^ents,  it  is  much  em- 
ployed for  surgical  instruments  and  for  vessels 
for  chemit-al  purposes.  A  rich  ore  of  galena 
or  snlpburet  of  lead  at  Jungumrazpillny  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cuddapah,  is  rich  in  silver, 
and  is  worked  by  the  natives  on  this  account, 
iMitaUthe  lead  is  wasted  and  the  silver  is 
obtaiaed  by  a  tedious,  clumey,  and  expensive 
process.  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinsou's  new  process 
for  separating  the  metals  by  careful,  slow- 
^io^  and  crystalization,  is  applicable  to  this 
ore  The  Kurnool  ore  contains  upwards  of  1 
percenLof  silver,  or  874  ounces  in  the  ton,  the 
qoantity  of  lead  and  silver  together  being  only 
4o  per  cent,  which  was  occasioned  by  there 
being  a  considerable  quantity  of  gangue  disse- 
nioated  through  the  portion  examined.  Ano- 
ther specimen  from  Kurnool  was  found  tocon- 
t*io  17«5  oz.  3  dwts.  in  the  ton.  At  least 
Mine  portions  are  very  rich  in  the  precious 
Betal,  and  this  accords  with  the  minute  re- 
Marches  of  Malagah  and  Du rochet  who 
found  that  when  sulphide  of  silver  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  sulphides  of  other  metals, 
it  is  always  unequally  distributed.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  calculate,  with  any 
Approach  to  accuracy,  from  the  examina- 
tioo  of  any  given  specimen,  what  would  be 
^  average  yield  of  silver  in  a  silver   lead 
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mine,  until  it  is  actually  worked  for  the 
separation  of  that  metal.  Considering  how- 
ever that  nearly  one-half  of  the  silver  now  in 
circulation  in  Great  Britain  is  recovered 
from  silver  lead  ores  similar  to  the  above,  and 
seeing  that  it  is  found  to  be  advantageous  to 
separate  the  precious  metul  where  it  exists  to 
the  extent  of  only  6  ounces  in  the  ton,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  these  ores  must  bo  of  great 
value  provided  they  can  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantity.  The  Kurnool  galena  occurs  abund- 
antly in  all  probability  ;  therefore  it  would 
prove  to  be  highly  remunerative  to  work  this 
mine,  both  for  the  lead  and  silver  contained 
in  the  ores.  Silver  has  been  got,  in  trifling 
quantities,  in  Upper  India.  Mr.  W.  Main- 
waring  found  it  also  in  the  Madura  district  in 
a  native  sulphurei  of  zinc  (blende).  Captain 
Arthur  was  tlie  first  who  discovered  this 
metul  in  Mysore,  both  in  its  native  state  (in 
thin  plates  adhering  to  some  specimens  of 
gold  crystallized  in  minute  cubes)  and  as  a 
muriate  in  an  ore  containing  sulphur  and 
oxide  of  iron.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1857,  a  rich  ore  of  argentiferous  galena  was 
exhibited  from  Martaban  by  Dr.  Brandis, 
granular  or  in  minute  crystals,  with  silver 
passing  through  it  in  thready  veins .  This  ore, 
assayed  by  Dr.  Scott,  contains  about  80  per 
cent,  of  silver  lead.  The  quantity  of  silver 
was  found  to  vary  fn  the  portion  examined 
from  70  to  300  ounces  in  the  ton  of  ore. 
It  is  impossible  therefore  to  say  what  its 
commercial  value  may  be,  unless  an  average 
sample  were  obtained,  but  if  the  ore  exists 
in  any  quantity  and  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  examined,  it  is  a  most  valuable  one, 
and  would  be  well  worth  working  by  Pat- 
teuson's  mode  for  separating  the  silver,  as 
the  process  proves  remunerative  where  only  7 
ounces  of  silver  can  be  obtained  from  a  ton  of 
metal.  This  is  probably  the  ore  referred  to 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  Mason,  a.m.,  in  his  pub- 
lication on  the  natural  productions  of  Bur- 
mah,  where,  he  says,  the  limestone  of  the 
Provinces  probably  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  lead  :  in  the  valley  of  the  Salwen  there  is  a 
rich  vein  of  argentiferous  galena,  which  is 
reporte<l  to  appear  on  the  surface.  A  speci- 
men which  Dr.  Morton  sent  to  England  for 
analyi^is,  was  said  to  be  a  very  valuable  mine- 
ral, and  destined  to  make  a  fortune  for  some 
one.  Professor  Mitchell  in  the  certificate 
that  he  furnished  Dr.  Morton  of  the  analysis, 
says,  it  contains  lead,  sulphur,  silver,  gold, 
(traces)  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  silica  and  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead  or 
galena.  The  quantity  of  lead  and  silver  ap- 
pears to  be  considerable,  but  there  was  not 
sufficient  of  the  mineral  to  estimate  either.'' 
The  ore  is  seen  in  the  limestone  precisely  as 
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ga]eoa  is  fouad  in  the  iimestoDe  of  the 
Mississippi,  one  of  the  richest  known  deposits 
of  lead  in  the  world.  In  a  small  hand-speci- 
men from  Martaban  the  amouut  of  silver  was 
found  to  vary  in  ditiPereiit  portions  of  it,  the 
percentage  of  lead  being  about  7o.  In  the 
first  trial,  the  silver  was  found  to  amount  to 
about  70  ounces  to  the  ton  of  the  ore  ;  but  in 
the  second  to  not  less  than  300  ounces  in  the 
ton,  or  a  little  less  than  1  per  cent.  Mr. 
O'Riley  had  a  specimen  of  an  ore  of  siWer, 
antimony,  copper,  and  sulphur  brought  him, 
which  produced  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  silver ; 
and  the  Tavoy  gold,  it  would  appear,  con- 
tains nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  same  metal. 
Silver  is  brought  from  Yunnan  near  the 
borders  of  Cochin-China  and  the  mines  in  that 
region  must  be  both  extensive  and  easily 
worked  to  afford  such  large  quantises  as  have 
been  exported.  In  China,  silver  is  obtained 
from  Lien-chau  ;  Shau-chau-fu  ;  Chau-chnu- 
fu  ;  Shau-kiug-fu  ;  and  Kau-chau-fu  (Kwang- 
tung)  ;  also  from  the  island  of  Hainan,  from 
Kwei-lin-fu  ;  Liu-chau-fu  ;  King-yuen-fu  ; 
and  Sin-chHu-fu  in  Kwang-si  ;  from  Wu-ting- 
chau,  in  Yunnan  ;  from  Chang-teh-fu  and 
Honan-fu  in  Honan  ;  from  Si-giian>fu  in 
Shensi  and  from  Kung-chang-fu  in  Kansuh. 
Silver  is  associated  with  lead  in  various  places. 
Much  silver  was  brought  formerly  from  Ton- 
quin  in  Anam  in  exchange  for  zinc,  and  silver 
occurs  in  Corea,  and  is  brought  from  Cambo- 
dia. Gold  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Japanese 
empire,  sometimes  it  is  obtained  from  its  own 
ore,  sometimes  from  the  washings  of  the  earth 
or  sand  and  sometimes  it  is  mixed  with 
copper.  The  quantity  in  the  country  is  un- 
doubtedly great.  An  old  Spanish  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century  tells  us  that  in  his  day 
the  palace  of  the  emperor  at  Yeddo,  as  well 
as  many  houses  of  the  nobility  were  literally 
covered  with  plates  of  gold.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Dutch  trade  the  annual  export  was 
£840,000  sterling,  and  in  the  course  of  sixty 
years  the  amount  sent  out  of  the  kingdom 
through  the  Dutch  alone  was  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  millions  sterling.  Silver  mines 
are  quite  as  numerous  as  those  of  gold.  In 
one  year  the  Portuguese,  while  they  had  the 
trade,  exported  in  silver  £587,500  sterling. 
Copper  abounds  throughout  the  whole  Japa- 
nese group,  and  some  of  it  is  said  to  be  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  The  natives 
refine  it  and  cast  into  cylinders  about  a  foot 
long  and  an  inch  thick.  The  coarser  kinds 
they  cast  into  round  lumps  or  cakes.  Quick- 
silver is  said  to  be  abundant,  but  this,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  never  been  an  article  of 
export.  Lead  also  is  found  to  be  plentiful 
but  like  quicksilver  it  has  not  been  sent  out 
of  the  kingdom.     Tin  has  also  been   dis- 
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covered  in  small  quantities,  and  of  a  quality 
so  fine  and  white  that  it  almost  equals  eilrerJ 
but  of  the   extent  of  this  mineral  little  m 
known.     Iron  is  found   in  three  of  the  pre 
vinces,   and    probably  exists    in    others,  o( 
which  they  make    steel  unsurpassed  in  ex»| 
cellency.     **They  have  no  want  of  coals  i| 
Japan, ''  says  Koempfer,  '*  they  being  dug  u] 
in  great  quantities  in  the  province  of  Sikusei 
and  in  most  of  the  northern  provinces."    Di 
Siebold  also  speaks  of  coal  as  being  in  commc 
use  throughout  the  countiy,  and  on  visitioj 
one  of  the  mines  he  saw  enough  to  convinf 
him  that  it   was  skilfully  worked.    For  d^ 
mestic  'purposes  they  convert  the  coal  inl 
coke.     Viewed  in  the  light  of  commercial  ii 
tercourse  between  the  two  hemispheres,  th] 
coal  is  worth  more  than  all  the  metallic 
posits  we  have  enumerated.     In  a  region 
volcanic,  sulphur  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
abundant  mineral.     In  some  places  it  lies  i| 
broad  deep  beds,  and  may  be  dug  up  and 
moved  with  as  much  ease  as  sand.     A  coi 
siderable  revenue  is  derived  by  the  govei 
m en t  from  sulphur.     On  the  island  of  BaD< 
there  are  silver-mines,  but  the  sultan  badi 
great  objection  to  their  beint^  worked  :  the4 
are  silver  mines  too  in  the  kingdom  of  Ai 
We  also  know  this  valuable  metal  to  be  a 
duct  of  Siam,  from  which  country  it  is 
casionally  brought  to  India  as  well  as  fn 
Manilla  and  Batavia.     Crawfu rd  however  sa] 
that  no  veins  of  this  metal  have  hitherto 
discovered  in  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Mi 
or  Philippine  Archipelagos,  many  of  wbi4 
contain  such  abundant  stores  of  iron,  gold, 
and  antimony.     A  small  quantity  of  if-,  hoi 
ever,  appears  to  be  contained  in  all  the  gold 
these  countries.   In  Malay,  the  name  for  sii< 
is  perak,  and  in  Javanese  salaka.     Both 
native  words  of  which  the  origin  has  not 
traced.  Silver  was  well  known  to  theancieni 
it  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xx,  16  and  tSii 
wards  frequently  :  in  Abraham's  time  it 
common,  and  according  to  Genesis  xxiiii 
and  15,  traffic  was  carried  on  with  it.    It 
the  whitest  of  all  the  metals,  and  capable 
receiving  a  lustre  which  is  scarcely  inferi 
to  tliat   of  polished  steel.     In    its    polisbl 
state  it  reflects  more  light  and  heat  than  al 
other  metal,  so  that  it  has  a  vei^  low  radii 
ing  power  for  heat,  and  hence  a  silver  ves^ 
retains  the  heat  of  the  liquid  contained  in 
longer  than  a  vessel  of  any  other  metal.     Tl 
preference  given  to  a  silver  pot  for  makii 
tea  is  founded  on  correct  observation  :  a  bla( 
earthen-wai^e  vessel  is  such  a  powerful  radi 
tor  of  heat,  that  a  hot  liquid  contained  in 
rapidly  declines  in  temperature,  and  if  us 
for  making  tea,  the  temperature  of  the  boiliij 
water  soon  falls  below  the  point  required  " 
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miiiag  ihe  infaBion,  Silver  ranke  next  to 
gold  ia  ductility  tiad  maliealjiiitj.  Its  den- 
silj  a  10*47 :  it  is  harder  tbaa  gold  and 
KilteT  than  copper,  and,  when  pure,  it  ie  so 
soft  u  to  be  i-Dt  with  a  kDife  ;  tlie  additiuo  or 
1  soull  quBotitj  of  copper  iocrPBEea  its  liai'd- 
ness  i  it  fuBos  at  a  full-rod  heat,  correspoail- 
iDg  to  1,873°  Fahr.  Exposed  to  the  heat  of 
■  blut  fnniace,  silver  throws  offmelallio  va- 
pours, md  when  fused  between  the  charcoal 
electrodes  of  a  powerful  voltaic  batrery  it  is 
readily  volatilized.  There  is  a  lai^e  demand 
fweilvernot  ouly  for  the  purposes  of  coinupe, 
bgtalio  for  services  of  plate,  for  which  it  is 
(dm irably  adapted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  uotat- 
iaeked  in  the  slightest  degree  hy  any  of  the 
tnbetaiices  used  for  food.  The  large  demaod 
filr  the  metal  thus  orcnsioDed  i»  met  by  its 
coEDparative  abundance  id  the  ualive  stale  or 
Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  imported  from 
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alloyed  with  various  other  metals  ;  it  is  also 
found  minei-alized  hy  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, and  alao  in  combination  with  certain 
acids.  It  ie  also  ootained  in  lAri,'e  quantities 
from  lead  ores,  as  noticed  under  Gnleiia.  Oiiii 
of  the  richest  and  most  abundant  ores  of  Chili 
is  the  chloride,  where  it  is  ofien  accompanied 
by  native  silver.     A  large  projmrtion  of  the 

whii'h  are  too  poor  to  allow  of  their  being 
amelted  or  fused,  even,  supposing  fuel  were 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine?, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Recourse  is  iherefore 
had  to  the  pro<iesg  of  amalgamntion  founded 
on  the  ready  solubility  of  silver  and  many 
other  metnls  in  metallic  mercury.  The  Snxon 
process  as  adopted  at  Freyberg  difiers  some- 
the  Americau    process.      The  fol- 
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itish  India  in  each  year  from  1834-35  to 

8«8-69. 
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Tiie  great  range  in  the  quantities  imported 
of  gold  and  silver,  from  two  millions  in 
1854-55  to  26^  millions  in  1865-66,  indicates 
that  the  import  is  chiefly  re^^uiated  by  the 
requirements  of  commerce,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  a  considerable  amount  is  being 
absorbed  in  India  by  the  manufacture  of  silver 
and  gold  ornaments.  From  the  earliest  his- 
toric times  gold  coins  have  been  in  use  in 
India.  The  touch  of  silver  in  France  (where, 
as  in  India,  it  is  the  legal  standard  of  value) 
is  -900.  In  Britain  it  is  925.  Silver  is 
found  in  Siam  combined  with  copper,  anti- 
mony, lead  and  arsenic.  Silver  and  gold 
are  both  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Joshua 
vi,  18,  19,  says,  "And  ye  in  any-wise 
keep  3'^ourselves  from  the  accursed  thing. 
But  all  the  silver  and  gold,  and  vessels  of 
brass  and  iron,  are  consecrated  unto  the  Lord.'* 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  brahminical 
hindoos  act  :  they  will  receive  from  any 
caste,  however  degraded,  gold,  silver,  &c., 
but  to  receive  from  soodras  iood,  garments, 
&c.,  would  be  considered  as  a  great  degrada- 
tion. The  silver-mines  of  Japan  are  described 
as  being  quite  as  numerous  as  the  gold-mines, 
and  their  produce  as  excellent  in  quality.  In 
one  year  we  find  the  Portuguese  exporting 
2,350  chests  of  this  fine  silver,  valued,  in  round 
numbers,  at  £587,500  sterling.  To  the  east 
of  Japan  lie  two  islands,  called,  par  excel- 
lence, the  "gold  and  silver  islands." — Mc- 
Culloch's  Commer.  Diet.,  p.  1037  ;  Roi/l€f 
Mat,  Med,  ;  Smith's  Chinese  Mat  MaL  ; 
Madras  Er,  Juries'  He  ports  of  18o7  ;  Dt\ 
Mason's  Tenasserim  ;  WiUiams'  Middle 
Kingdom,  p.  144  ;  Ward's  Hindoos  ;  liarrix' 
Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible  ;  American  Expedi- 
tion to  Japan,  p.  76  ;  Ainstie's  Mat.  Ind., 
Cratvfurd's  Diet.,  p.  395  ;  Annals,  Indian 
Administration  ;  Tomlinson  ;  Eng,  Cyc. 

SILVER  COINAGE.  In  India,  silvcir 
is  the  legally  constituted  medium  of  exchange 
in  all  money  transactions  throughout  the 
British  Indian  possessions.  Gold  coin  was  till 
about  A.  D.  1835  a  legal  tender,  at  a  fixed  value 
of  sixteen  rupees  for  the  gold  mohur  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  fifteen  rupees  for  that  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  :  but  it  was  not  demandable  in 
payment  and  was  left  to  find  its  current 
value  in  the  market.  By  a  notification  of 
the  government  of  India  on  the  22nd  Decem- 
ber 1852,  it  was  declared  that  on  and  after 
the  1st  of  Januaiy  1853,  no  gold  coin  should 
be  received  on  account  of  payments  due,  or  in 
any  way  to  be  made  to  the  British  government 
of  India.  The  motive  and  object  of  the  order 
was  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  the 
condition  of  the  gold  coin  of  India,  and  the 
erroneous  principles,  adopted  for  its  manufac- 
ture, at  a  time  when  the  gold  of  California  and 
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Australia,  began  to  affect  the  market    The 
first   considerable  increase  in  the  import  of 
gold  at  Calcutta  was  in  the  year  1848-49, 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  sent  to  the  miDt, 
in  th lit  and  the  following  yeai*8,  for  conver- 
sion into  the  low  standard  liou-device  pieces, 
brought   out   by  Act  XVII  of  1835.    The 
sending  of  gold   to  the  mint  of  this  period, 
was  in  reality,  a  mere  sale  of  the  metal  to 
government  for  silver,  at  the  par  rate  of  16 
to   1,  which  then   began   to  prevail  as  the 
market  rate.     The  mint  certificates,  obtaioed 
for  gold  delivered  were  immediately  paid  in 
at   that   par,    in   satisfaction  of  government 
dues,  or  were  negotiated  at  the  banks,  where 
silver  was  always  claimed  upon  them  under 
the  option  then  given  of  receiving  the  amount 
in  rupees  at  the  par  in  question.     And  tlms 
the  gold  which   had  been  coined  at  the  mint 
remained  as  a  dead  balance  in  the  govemment 
treasury,  owing  to  its  not  being  issuable  at 
the  par  of  15  to  ),  in  the  condition  of  base 
standard  coin  to  which  it  had  been  roanafac- 
turcd.     Besides  the  accumulation   pro<lored 
through  gold  deliveries   at  the  mintofCal* 
cutta,  low  standard   coin,   previously  issued, 
began  also  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  at  the 
established  par  rate  in  ordinary  transactioof, 
under  the  Proclamation  of  1841,  so  that  out 
of  a  total  amount  of  lion-device  gold  mohor8» 
not  exceeding  in  value  seventy  lacs  of  rupees, 
which  was  the  value  of  the  coinage  up  to 
that  date,  more  than  fifty  lacs  were,  in  18o2, 
in  deposit  in  the  goverament  treasury,  as  a 
dead  unserviceable  balance. 

In  the  eight  years  1846-47  to  1853-54  the 
total  quantities  of  silver  bullion  minted  at  the 
three  presidencies,  was  Co.'s  Rs.  20,02,27,653 

1856-47  C.»sRs.  1,78,29,573     1850-51  C.'s  Rs.  2,27,20,3»» 

1-62      „         8,78,55,808 
2-58      „         5,45,l:?,©0 
8-54      „         3,28,26,0«7 
At  the  Bengal  Mint,  total  Es.  10,68,58,021 
„        Madras     „        „      „     1,86,78,352 
„        Bombay   „        ,.     „     7,96,96,280 

The  cuiTency  in  India  has  been  increasing. 
The  census  for  1873  shows  for  British  India 
i  86, 1 43,859  ;  for  feudatory  India  55,250,000 ; 
for  all  India  241,393,859. 

The  rupee  is  the  unit  or  standard  measara 
of  value  throughout  India,  and  by  the  Regala- 
tion,  a  perfect  assimilation  in  weight  and  fine- 
ness has  been  effected  in  this  unit  of  carreacy 
of  the  three  presidencies,  so  that  the  rupee 
of  Upper  India,  of  Madras,  and  Bombay  are 
now  identical  in  value.  The  great  variety  of 
coinage  which  formerly  existed,  the  Arcot  or 
Madras  rupee,  the  Furrukhabad  rupee,  the 
Bombay  rupee,  the  Moorshedabad  or  Sicca 
rupee,  has  thus  ceasedi  and  it  is  only  in 
independent  native  states,  that  other  local 
coins  are  current. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  scheme  of 
the  British  Indian  monetary  system  : 


• 
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240 
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960 
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Copper  coin  is  only  a  legal  tender  at  the 
establiithed  rate  of  sixty-foar  puisa  to  the 
nipee,  on  payments  falling  short  of  a  rupee. 

Small  shells  called  Cowrie  or  Kauri,  are 
also  made  use  of  for  fractional  payments  and 
are  reckoned  as  follows  : 

4  Kauri  make  I   Ganda. 
20  Ganda  „        1  Pan. 

5  Pan        „       1  Anna, 

bot  their  value  is   subject  to   considerable 
floctoatioD. 

SiUer  pieces,  of  eight  annas,  four  annas, 
ind  two  annas,  are  struck  of  equal  propor- 
tionate weight  with  the  rupee  :  and  copper 
coins  of  half  anna,  quarter  annn,  and  one- 
twelfth  anna  complete  the  coined  currency. 

The  nomerouft  mints,  the  great  debase- 
nentof  their  coinage  and  the  complications 
lesoltiog  therefrom,  led  the  Government  of 
hdia,  OQ  the  10th  September  1824,  to  resolve 
on  the  abolition  of  several  mints  and  to  in- 
duce nativcf  sovereigns  to  equalise  their 
rupees  with  those  of  other  mints.  At  that 
time,  none  of  the  coins  forming  the  circula- 
tioo  of  Hindustan,  bore  any  other  name  than 
that  of  Shah  Alum. 

The  British  mints  in  India  are  open  to 
^  reeeption  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  for 
coinage  on  private  account,  and  the  following 
is  the  coarse  of  proceeding  in  the  Calcutta 
miut.  After  examination  by  the  processes 
of  cutting  and  burning,  to  ascertain  that 
there  is  no  fraudulent  admixture,  tlie  pro- 
{Hietor  takes  a  receipt  from  the  Mint  Master, 
f(»>the  weight  of  his  bullion.  A  specimen  is 
then  taken  for  assay,  and  after  that  opera- 
tion the  mint  receipt  is  exchanged  at  the 
Assay  Office,  for  a  certificate  of  the  standard 
^oe  of  the  bullion  in  gold  or  silver  money. 
This  certificate  is  convertible  into  cash  at 
^  treasury  as  soon  as  the  new  coin  may  be 
tnosmitted  thither  from  the  mint.  A  deduc- 
tkm  is  made  from  the  assay  produce  of  bul- 
lion, to  cover  tlie  expenses  of  coinage,  which 
^uy  at  the  different  mints  as  follows  : — 

On  Gold  Bullion.  On  Silver  Bullion. 

At  tlie  Calcutta  mint  2  per  cent.     2  per  cent. 

n     Madras      ly     3        „  2 

Bombay     „     2^      ..  2 
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On  the  re-coinuge  of  rupees  struck  at  tlio 
mints  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  a  churge  of 
1  per  cent,  only  is  levied. 

The  I'uUowing  notes  on  the  names  of  the 
coins  and  the  schemes  of  the  coinacce  of  East- 
ern and  Southern  Asia  may  be  interesting  : — 

As/irafi,  Mooi'shedabad  gold  muhr,  has 
a  weight  of  190*895  grains  troy. 

.-idhela,  from  adha.  Hind.,  half,  signifies 
the  half  of  a  pjiisa. 

The  Burmese  have  no  coined  money,  but, 
like  the  Chinese,  make  their  payments  in  the 
precious  muials  by  weight.  Like  the  latter 
nation,  also,  they  make  use  of  decimal  divi- 
sions in  estimating  the  value  or  purity  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  their  systems  of  weight 
and  measure  follow  the  same  convenient  scale. 
Major  Burney,  llesident  at  Ava,  gave  the 
following  particulars  : — 

Vis,  Tikal,  and  Moo  are  the  general  terms 
used  in  the  transactions  of  commerce  and 
accounts  :  their  sub-divisions  and  multiples 
are, 


1  pe  or  be. 
2=  1  moo. 

5  = 


Numerals. 

1.  Ta.       6.  Khyouk. 

2.  Nheet.  7.  Khwon. 

3.  Thoun.s.  Sheet. 

4.  Le.       9.  Ko. 

6.  Nga.  10.  Tshay. 


« 


19 


9> 


J> 


1  mat. 

2  =     1   hkwe. 
10  =     4  =     2=1  kyat  or  tikal. 

1000  =400  =200  =100=  1    peiktha 
or  vissom. 
100  tikals  are  precisely  equal  to  140  tolas. 

The  expressions  employed  by  the  Burmese 
goldsmiths  in  declaring  the  quality  of  bullion 
require  a  knowlege  of  the  Burmese  numerals, 
and  a  few  other  words  : 

M  ETA  1.8.  A  88 AT  TKUI8. 

Shew,  ^'^old.  Det  better,  or 

above. 
Shwenee.  Red  or  purcMee,diireriiig 

jfold.  or — 

Nguee,  silver.  Meedet,  better, 

in  assay. 
Qe  or  khle,  lead  or  Heeshyouk, 

alloy.  worse     ditto. 

Nee,  copper.  Byoo  till.  Ma,   adulter- 
ated. 

The  usual  weight  of  the  small  lumps  of 
silver  current  in  the  place  of  coin  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  tikal s  (thirty  or  forty  tolas)  : 
they  bear  a  variety  of  names  from  their 
quality  and  appearance,  the  figures  given  by 
the  action  of  the  fire  upon  a  thick  brown 
coating  of  glaze  (of  the  oxydes  of  lead  and 
antimony)  answering,  in  some  degree,  the 
purpose  of  a  dye  impression. 

'  Bafi  signifies  '  pure'  or  *  touch,'  and  is 
the  purest  obtainable  of  the  Burmese  process 
of  i*efinage.  The  word  Ban  is  synonymous 
with  the  *  Bani'  of  the  '  Ayin-i-Akbari :'  Ban- 
wari  is  tlie  Indian  name  of  the  touch-needles 
used  in  roUghly  valuing  the  precious  metals. 

Kharoobatj  '  shelly'  or  '  spiral  circled,'  is 
applied  to  a  silver  cake,  with  marks  upon  its 
surface,  produced  by  the  ciystallization  of 
the  lead  scoria  in  the  process  of  refinement : 
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leuote  a  partic-ular  fincoes?, 
ese  law,  ought  lo  be  teu- 
u  value,  >.  e.,  n'lue  likiilg  of 
ji-  ten  of  yowetuee  silver  ; 
(I  iiiiielcHU  and  a  quarter  ban 


a  the  starry  apiieararice  of 
e  OD  Its  surface.  Yowet  is 
i-owek,  *  leaf,'  and  tlie  word 
ten  by  Eui'Opeaiis  vowaoee, 

&r..  Yoweluee  is  the  Go- 
i  of  Avn,  nud  coulaiiiB  by 
n  auJ  fifteen  alloy  per  cent. 
tt^iitiis  of  purity  of  kharoo- 
94-6  touch,  its  quality  will 
icti  closely  accord  with  the 

Rver»ge  of  60,000  tolas  of 


;90^)  but  there 
1  per  I 


irned  c 


a  loss 
J  melting,  from 


common  form  of  Ava  bul- 
ireulntion,  is  so  called  from 
ied  during  the  kick's  reign, 

horses  :  daiu  signifying  'a 
of  two  miles.  The^e  cakes 
wenty  to  thirty  tikala  each, 
legal  quality  is  ten  per  rent. 
nee,  which  puts  this  species 

witli  kharoobat.     In  prac- 

quality  varies  from  one  to 
:r((Tve  better  to  thirteen  anil 
in  Calvutia  staudard.  The 
ro  lakhs  of  daiu  turned  out 
t»  belter. 

daiii  silver,  stated  by  Major 
il;ir  in  quality  to  yowetnee, 
ch  woree  (furty-two  nod  a 
5  worse)  was,  about  a.  d. 
and  extensively  ciriTolated  : 
idmixture  of  lead,  and  was 

will  Rerve  as  examples  of 
Qg  bullion  : 

iel,  is  Daiu  niiio  per  cent. 
>-det,  five  per  cent.  bett«r. 
ird,  (eighty-five  touch. ,i 
tshay-ge,  one  tikal  or  tenth 
ODe-tenlh  weight  of  alloy 

) 

gU'kyat-ge,  six  tens,  five 
Qg  sixty  per  ceDt.  of  alloy 
f  yowetnee  (and  half  allgy.) 
rily  of  gold  is  e:(preB8ed  by 
aly  ;  ten  moss,  '  tshay  moo,' 
ich)    being  esteemed    pure 

or  standard,  is  called  Ka- 

i  (nine  tnoss,  one  pe,  four 

d  threoHjuarter  moss  fine. 
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'  Merchant's  gold'  is  Ko-moo-ta-be,  nin 
and  a  hulf  moss  Que.  Gold  muhrs  are  citled 
eight  and  a  half  moss  fine  by  the  An 
assay  era. 

Biictria. — In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  li, 
the  third  of  the  Se)eui:idx,  Theodotus,  lbs 
Governor  of  Bautria,  revolted  and  established 
an  independent  monarchy,  bis  capital  was  tha 
moderu  Baikh,  and  his  exteusive  kini;doni  in- 
cluded parts  of  Cabul,  Khorasan  and  Bokhui, 
by  aid  of  their  coins,  the  names  of  nine  of  thdr 
princes  have  been  brought  down  to  us  Coin) 
have  been  discovered  attiurapui-aand  Hathura, 
lietweeu  Agra  and  Etawah,  and  others  Id  the 
Punjab.  Indeed  bot.li  Grecian  and  PcTsiao  cwnt 
are  met  with  frequently  inlndia.  GeneralVen- 
tura  and  Sir  Alexander  Burues  collected  Dunj 
Gi-eek  coins  in  Ancient  Baclria  and  the  Pun- 
jab. Major  Tod  discovered  one  of  Apollo- 
dotiisandone  ofMeuander  at  Mathura.  From 
the  coins,  there  is  reation  to  believe  that  ike 
Greek  princes  were  succeeded  by  buddliitl 
rulers. 

CatK,  Hind.  A  small  coin  current  in 
Southern  India  till  the  earlier  part  of  tli» 
19th  century.  Tweuly  cosh  being  equilin 
value  toluur  falous.  Kas,  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  tlie  Sanscrit  word  Karsha  :  which  ii 
mentioned  in  Colebrooke's  Essay  on  ladiin 
Weights,  as  the  same  with  the  word  pan. 
Karsha,  or  eighty  raktikn  (i-ati)  of  copper  ii 
called  a  Pana  or  Karsha-pana.  It  is  nox  ' 
eigbLieih  part  of  a  pan,  but  the  simple  wordi* 
all  that  can  be  identified  as  havlug  surv' 
the  changes  of  system. 

According  to  the  old  Madras  system,  ac-  i 
counts    were   kept  in   star  pagoda^  fananu  j 

a  kas  ^  1     fanam. 

<i36  „    =  42  (silver)  fanama  '^  1  pagotU. 

The  Company  reckoned  twelre  fauams  ta 
the  rupee  and  three  and  a  half  rupees  to  tha  ' 
pagoda.  But  the  bazaar  exchange  fioctualed 
Ijetween  thirty-five  and  forty-five  silver  fa- 
nams  per  pagoda  :  fauams  ai-e  also  coined  ia 
a  base  gold.  Copper  1, 5, 10,  and  20  kas  piece* 
were  coined  in  England,  by  contivct,  ftt 
Madras,  so  early  as  1797.  The  20  kas,  im  i 
also  called  "  dodo"  and  falua.  I 

The  star  pagoda  weighed  52'56  graiw 
and  is  nineteen  one-fifth  caiats  fine.  It  tt,  ■ 
therefore,  intrinsically  worth  7  shillings,  5j 
sterling,  but  it  is  commonly  valued  at  8  shil- 
lings. Many  varieties  of  the  pagoda  nied 
to  circulate  on  the  Coromaodel  coast,  but 
sim-e  1833  they  have  been  only  obtainable 
when  Bought  for. 

Id  1811, acoinage  from  Spanish  dollon  look 
place,  consisting  of  double  rupees,  mpees, 
halves  and  quarters  ;  and  pieces  one,  two, 
three  aod  five  fanama,  the  rnpoe  veigbed 
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IS&7  grains.  A  silver  coinage  of  half  and 
qoarter  pagodas,  of  dollar  fioeuess,  also  then 
look  place ;  the  half  pagoda  weighed  326*73 
graimtroj,  and  was  equal  to  1|  Arcot  rupees. 
Bj  aPtwhunation  of  7th  January  1&18,  the 
8ilrer  rupee  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains, 
vas  constituted  the  standard  coin,  and  all 
ftccooBtsand  public  engagenaents  wei*e  ordered 
to  be  converted  at  tlio  exchange  of  three 
buodredand  fifty  mpees  per  hundi^d  pagodas. 
The  proportion  between  the  old  and  new 
carreocy  then  became  3^  rupees  per  pagoda, 
and  in  copper  (75)  seventy-five  kas  old  cur- 
reocj  =  14  paisa  new  currency. 

Ckinese  cttrr^iwry.— Sycee  silver,  in  Chi- 
nese Wan  yin,  is  the  only  approach  to  a 
srlrer  carrency  among  the  Chinese.  In  it,  the 
liOTerDDieDt  taxes  and  duties,  and  the  salaries 
of  officers,  are  paid  ;  and  it  is  also  current 
MDODg  merchants  in  geneitil.  Tlie  term  Sycee 
B  derived  from  two  Chinese  words,  Se-szc, 
*fine  floss  silk,'  which  expression  is  synony- 
nous  with  the  signification  of  the  term  Wan. 
This  silver  is  formed  into  ingots,  (by  the 
Chinese  called  *  shoes')  and  by  the  natives  of 
India,  khnri,  or  *  hoofs,'  which  are  stamped 
vith  the  mark  of  the  office  that  issues  them, 
ibd  the  date  of  their  issue.  The  ingots  arc 
rf  Tarious  weights,  but  most  commonly  of 
fen  tKls  each.  Sycee  silver  is  divided  into 
leveral  classes,  according  to  its  fineness  and 
hedom  from  alloy  :  the  kinds  most  current 
tt  Canton  are  the  Qvo  following  : — 

(a)  Kwan-heang,  '  tlic  lloppo's  duties,'  or 
tte  silver  which  is  forwarded  to  the  Imperial 
twasary  at  Peking.  This  is  ninety-seven  td 
linetj-Qioe  touch.  On  all  the  imperial  duties, 
A  certain  percentage  is  levied  for  the  purpose 
|of  taming  thera  into  Sycee  of  this  high  stand- 
'«rd,  and  of  conveying  them  to  Peking  with- 
<Mit  any  loss  in  the  full  amount.  The  Uoppo, 
kowever,  in  all  probability  increases  the  per- 
ttntage  far  above  what  is  requisite,  that  he 
>ttj  be  enabled  to  retain  the  remainder  for 
^self  and  his  dependents. 

(h)  Fan-koo  or  JB^an-foo,  the  treasurei-'s 
jV^eeipts,  or  that  in  which  the  land-tax  is  paid. 
jTbis  is  also  of  a  high  standard,  iMit  inferior  to 
[Ibat  of  tiiehoppos  duties,  and  being  intended 
ifenge  in  the  province,  not  for  conveyance  to 
Peking,  no  percentage  is  levied  on  the  taxes 
iDrit 

(e)  Yaen-paoH  or  Une-po,  literally  *  chief 
M  value.'  This  kind  is  usually  imported  from 
Soochov,  in  large  pieces  of  50  taels  each.  It 
WW  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  particular 
fovernment  tax. 

id)  Yen  or  Eem^heangy  *ealt  duties.'  It  is 
«fficult  to  account  for  these  being  of  so  low  a 
•tandard,  the  salt  trade  being  entirely  a  govern- 
•eat  monopoly.   This  class  is  superior  only  to 
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(e)  Mut'taeot  fVuh-tfte,  the  name  of  which, 
signifying  'uncleansed  or  unpurified,'  desig- 
nates it  as  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  seldom  used 
except  for  the  purpose  of  plating,  or  rather 
washing,  baser  metals. 

The  tael  of  Sycee  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's accounts  was  reckoned  at  6s,  Sd.  ster- 
ling. When  assayed  in  London,  th^s  metal  is 
frequently  found  to  contain  a  small  admix- 


ture of  gold.     Mercantile  account  sates 

out-turn  of  China 
Loudon,    Calcutta   and 


ffive 
the  following  averajre  out-turn  of  China  bul^ 


lioi>   remittances 
Bombay ;  that 


to 


100  taels  of  Sycee  yield  * 


£31G  at  5«.  an  oz.  including 

li  per  ceut.  for  gold. 
3,078  Siccu  rupees,   or  with 

charges  3,0(32  nipeca,    at 

(Jiilcutta. 
333r»  15onibay  llupocs,  or  with 

charges  3,302  ruj>ecs,    ut 

lioiiibji^'. 

Copper  coins  of  India. — Throughout  Cen- 
tral India  until  the  middle  of  the  I9th  century, 
and  even  to  its  close  in  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories, much  perplexity  existed  in  the  varieties 
of  paisa,  and  in  the  gi-eater  range  of  their 
value,  as  in  the  coins  of  the  more  precious 
metals  ;  so  that  every  town  and  village 
almost  had  its  separate  currency,  and  its 
est:»blislied  nirkh,  or,  rate  of  exchange, 
with  the  rupee,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  traveller  and  of  the  poorer  classes. 
In  weight  they  varied  from  280  grains 
(the  Jaipuri,  &c.,)  to  34  grains  (the  Maiwari) : 
the  former  passing  at  abi)ut  35,  the  latter  at 
378,  paisa  loi'  a  rupee.  From  the  small  ad- 
vantage of  melting  up  copper  money,  it  hap- 
pens that  much  of  the  circulation  in  this 
metal  is  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  and  not 
only  many  ancient  hindoo  coins  are  met  with, 
but  Bactrian  and  Roman  copper  coins  are 
also  frequently  procurable  at  fairs  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  towns  in  Upper 
India. 

The  paisa  was  in  some  cases  adopted  as 
the  unit  for  determining  the  larger  weights 
of  the  bazaars,  as  the  Gorukhpur  paisa, .  of 
which  530  were  held  equal  to  a  passeri  (five 
seers)  at  Ghazipur,  and  generally  through 
the  Benares  province,  2,881  *chalans'  of 
Fatehgurh  in  like  manner  were  assumed  as 
the  weight  of  a  man  in  that  district.  The 
Delhi  paisa,  coined  till  1818,  was  twelve 
masha  or  one  tola  in  weight. 

Most  of  the  native  paisa  contained  more 
copper  in  proportion  to  their  value  than  the  E. 
I.  Company*s  coin,  which  was,  however, 
originally  one  tola  in  weight,  and  was  gradu^ 
ally  reduced  to  one  hundred  grains  :  the  8a- 
gar  mint  was  for  several  years  employed  in 
converting  the  native  copper  money  into 
Benares  or  trisuli  paisa  of  one  hundred  grains 
weight,   and  sixty-four  to  the  rupee.     At 
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Bombay,  tlie  old  paisa  were  bought  up  by 
governmeut,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
them  entirely  from  circulation,  and  substitut- 
ing the  new  coin.  The  Bengal  government 
also  adopted  a  measure  to  withdraw  the  trisuli 
paisa  from  circulation,  in  cousequence  of 
their  becoming  much  depreciated  in  public 
estimatioi)  from  a  large  admixture  of  spuri- 
ous coin,  and  other  causes ;  the  Calcutta  mint 
being  ordered  to  grant  sixty-four  new  paisa 
for  seventy-two  trisuli,  for  an  amount  not 
under  twenty  rupees  in  value  brought  for  ex- 
change. 

The  Cowrie  shelly  Cyprsea  moneta,  has 
greatly  fallen  in  value,  in  consequence  of  the 
facilities  of  commerce.  In  1740,  a  rupee 
exchanged  for  2,400  cowries  :  in  1756  for 
2,500  ;  and  recently  in  Calcutta,  so  many  as 
6,500  cowries  could  be  obtained  for  a  rupee. 
In  Madras,  from  1 850,  cowries  had  ceased  to 
be  used  in  money,  but  in  Hyderabad  of  the 
Dekhan,  in  1856,  2,688  cowries  were  to  be 
had  for  a  rupee.  Cowrie,  in  Persian,  is  sim- 
ply khur-mohra,  literally  *  jack-ass  or  mule- 
Bhell,'  because  mules  are  ornamented  in  that 
country  with  trappings  of  shells,  as  a  Go- 
sain's  bullock  and  riding  horses  are  in  India. 
In  Arabic,  it  is  known  by  Wuda,  which  Ibu- 
Batuta  says  were  carried  in  large  quantities 
from  the  Maldive  islands  to  Bengal,  where  it 
was  used  as  a  coin,  and  therefore  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  Cypreea  mouetxi 
was  meant.  It  is  employed  throughout  all 
Southern  Asia,  as  an  armlet,  iu  sickness,  and 
to  avert  the  evil  eye,  provided  the  neck-shell 
is  split  or  broken.  Among  European  nations 
these  shells,  on  account  of  the  fancied  re- 
semblance of  their  shape  to  that  of  the  back 
of  a  Utile  pig,  are  known  by  the  names  of 
Porceli,  Porcellaiu,  Porcelhinen  and  Porce- 
laine,  whence  we  have  Porceliain,  the  glaze 
or  varnish  on  the  China-ware  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  cowrie.  If  sound  be  taken, 
our  English  phrases,  '  not  a  cowrie  and  not  a 
cash'  would  seem  derived  from  these  two 
minute  Indian  monies. 

Dam, — A  copper  coin  of  India,  now  obso- 
lete. In  Akbar's  time,  forty  dams  of  copper 
were  equivalent  in  account  to  one  rupee,  and 
the  dam  of  copper  is  itself  defined  at  i^w^ 
tanks,  or  1  tola,  8  maslia  and  7  rati  in 
weight,  which  at  186  grains  per  tola  is  equal 
to  323*562o  grains. 

There  seems  to  have  been  9*29  chitals  in 
each  dam,  and  iu  the  Shir  Sliahi  rupee  371'8 
chitals,  instead  of  the  old  820  divii^ional 
cuius  of  that  name  and  value,  which  went  to 
the  lighter  silver  piece  of  former  days.  In 
the  Ayeen-i-Akbaree,  and  in  most  revenue 
accounts,  tiie  dam  is  coubidered  the  40 ih  part 
of  a    iiipcc  :  Viiit  to  the  ( OT.nmoji  people  it  i^ 
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known  as  the  50th  of  a  tuka  ;  25,  tiierefore, 
go  to  a  pysa,  and  12^  to  an  adhela. 

Denar,  a  Persian  gold  coin,  from  tiie 
Latin  denarius. 

Dirham^  an  Arabo-Persian  silver  coin  from 
the  latin  drachma. 

DilU'Ally  or  Dhili  wah — In  a.  h.  614, 
the  ordinary  coin  of  the  country  about  Delhi. 
The  original  currency,  it  is  supposed,  corres- 
ponded with  the  billon  money  of  Prithvi  nja 
and  others,  which  was  imitatively  adopted  by 
the  mahomedans  in  the  early  days  of  their 
occupation  of  Hindustan. 

Dumree,  or  Damree  is  commonly  knovn 
as  a  nominal  coin,  equal  to  3^  or  3|  dams; 
or  between  2  and  3  Cxuudas :  so  that  a  Dum- 
ree  varies  from  8  to  12  cowries  according  to 
the  good-will  and  pleasure  of  the  money- 
changers. 

Falsy  an  ancient  Arabic  copper  coin,  named 
from  the  Roman  foliis,  the  modern  falous  of 
the  Persian  gulf. 

Ganda^  Hind.,  is  four  pice.     See  Cash. 

Indian  system  of  Coinage  and  €urr&h 
cy.  The  silver  rupee  was  introduced  ac- 
cording to  Abul  Fazl,  by  Shir  Shah,  whousorp» 
ed  the  throne  of  Delhi  from  Hamayun  in  tfatj 
year  1542.  Previous  to  hia  time^  the  Arabi 
dirham  (silver  drachma),  the  gold  dinar  (d 
rius  auri,)andthe  copper  falus  (foUis),  form< 
the  currency  of  the  Moghui  dominions. 

Shah's  rupee  had  on  one  side,  the  mi . 

dan  creed  :  on  the  other  the  emperor's  naaiaj 
and  the  date  in  Persian,  both  encircled  in  aa| 
annular  Hindi  inscription.  Since  the  wsii 
coin  was  revised  and  made  more  pure  ia| 
Akbnr's  reign,  we  may  assume  the  origiaali 
weight  of  the  rupee  from  Abul  FazPs  atafce-i 
ment,  to  have  been  eleven  and  a  quarter 
mashas.  Ak bar's  square  rupee,  called  frott 
its  inscription,  the  Jelali,  was  of  the  sama^ 
weight  and  value.  This  coin  was  called 
C'mr-yari,  from  the  names  of  the  four  friend* 
and  immediate  successors  of  Mahomed,  Aba* 
bnkr,  Omar,  Osman,  and  Ali,  being  inscribel 
on  the  margin.  This  rupee  is  supposed  bf 
the  vulgar,  to  have  talismanic  power. 

Mas  ha.  Concerning  the  weight  of  the 
raasha  of  the  mahomedans,  some  difficulty  pre-^ 
vails,  as  tliis  unit  now  varies  in  different  paitt 
of  India.  Mr.  Colebrook  makes  it  seveuteea 
grains  and  three-eighths  nearly  :  but  tk» 
average  of  several  gold  and  silver  jelali  of 
A  k bar's  reign,  found  in  good  preservatios^ 
gives  15'5  grains,  which  also  agrees  bettef 
with  the  actual  masha  of  many  parts  of  Hin* 
dnstan.  By  this  calculation  the  rupee  origi* 
nally  weighed  174*4  grains  troy,  and  was  of 
pure  silver  or  such  as  was  esteemed  to  be 
pure.  The  same  standard  was  adopted 
by    the     emperor    Akbar,    and    according 
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\j  we  find  coius  of  Akbar's  reign  dug  up 
in  rarious  places  weighing  from  170  to  175 
greios.  Cabinet  specimens  of  Jahangir,  Shah 
Jahaa  and  Aurungzib,  have  also  an  average 
weight  of  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  grains 
poR^  and  the  same  pi*evails  with  little  vari- 
atioa  ap  to  the  time  of  Mahomed  Sliah,  in 
the  coins  of  opposite  extremities  of  the  em- 
pire ;  or  strnck  in  the  subahs  of  Surat 
Ahmedabad,  Delhi  and  Bengal,  as  in  the 
Akbari,  Jahangiri,  Shah  Jahani,  Deliii  Sonat : 
Delhi  Sonat  Aiimj^ir  :  Old  Surat  rupee  : 
Uarshidabad,  Persian  nipce  of  1746  :  Old 
Dacca  Mahomed  Shahi,  Ahmad  Slinhi  and 
Shah  Alam  of  1772.  The  Moghul  emperors 
Ihas  maintained  a  great  uniformity  in  the 
rrency  of  their  vast  empire,  and  they  wore 
ery  teoacious  of  their  .privilege  of  coining, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  in  the 
u  SQceeeding  Mahomed  Shah,  numerous 
lots  were  established  by  mini.sters  and  by 
viceroys  of  the  principal  subahs,  who 
ere  assuming  uidependence,  and  the  coin 
gradually  debased  as  the  confusion  and 
cies  of  the  time  increased.  The  Ma- 
li and  other  hindoo  states  also  established 
iots  of  their  own,  retaining,  for  form  sake, 
ever,  the  emperor's  name  and  superscrip- 
as  a  titular  avowal  of  Delhi  supremacy, 
the  British  dominion  spread,  these  differ- 
ices  gave  rise  to  the  difference  in  the  curren- 
of  the  British  provinces,  and  by  a  happy 
^^ttnoe  brought  those  of  Madras,  Bombay, 
•Farmkhabad  to  a  close  approximation.  Regu- 
lition  XXXV  of  1793,  was  the  first  of  those 
«f  the  E.  L  Company  which  treats  of  mint 
.teattera.  At  that  time,  the  differences  in  the 
▼aloes  of  the  currencies  were  veiy  great, 
not  the  dates  of  the  coinage  on  each  coin 
^itated  the  woi^  of  the  sirrafs  or  money- 
^»ngCT8  in  applying  the  batta  to  which  the 
7°^  debasement  of  each  coin  entitled  it. 
Id  1793,  the  E.L  Company  resolved  to  remedy 
«e  iooonveniences  which  had  thus  arisen, 
JT^eelarmg  that  all  rupees  coined  for  the 
wore  Bhoold  bear  the  impression  of  the  1 9th 
T^  of  Shah  Alatn,  and  thus  by  its  adoption 
rt  that  early  period,  it  happened  that  the 
«^  mpee  was  the  only  one  of  the  Compa- 
ny's colas  which  retained  the  full  value  of 
^  original  Delhi  rupee.  About  tho  same 
"■«,  the  Surat  rupee  of  the  Moghul  emperor, 
-weighing  178-314  grains,  was  adopted  as  the 
ttrrency  of  the  Bombny  presidency.  It 
•EootiuDed  172-4  pore,  and  was  thus  nearly 
«l«al  to  the  Delhi  rupee.  From  deprecia- 
*|0D8  maile  in  the  Surat  coin,  by  the  nawab, 
Jhe  coinage  at  Bombay  ceased  for  20  years, 
Mt  in  1800,  the  Surat  rupee  was  ordered  to 
J«  struck  at  Bombay,  and  from  that  date  it 
wcamo  fixed  at  179  grains  weight,  164-74 
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pure,  and  the  muhr  was  equalised  in  weight 
thereto.  Lastly  in  1829,  under  orders  from 
the  Homo  government,  the  currency  of  the 
Western  Presidency  was  equalled  with  that 
of  Madras  by  the  adoption  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty  grain  rupee  and  muhr.  TheArcot 
rupee,  iu  1788,  still  retained  170  grains  of 
pure  silver,  and  subsequently  when  coined  at 
the  mint  of  Fort  St.  George,  it  had  a  weight 
of  176'4  grains  or  1 66*477  grains  pure,  until 
the  new  system  wns  introduced  in  1818,  and 
the  Madras  one  hundred  and  eighty  grain 
rupee  was  estiiblished. 

The  former  inscriptions  upon  the  E.L  Com- 
pany's gold  and  silver  coins  were  in  Persian 
as  follow  :— 

Obverse  of  the  Sicca  rupee  struck  at  (he 
Calcutta  mint. 
"  Hami-i-deen-i-Mahomed,  Sayah-i-Fazll  Ool- 
lah  Sikkah  zad  bar  haft  Kishwur  Shah  Alam 
badshah.  Defender  of  the  mahomcdau  faith, 
reficction  of  divine  excellence,  the  king  Shah 
Alam  has  struck  this  coin  to  be  current 
throughout  the  seven  climes." 

Reverse.  "  Struck  at  Murshidabad  in  tho 
year  19  of  his  fortunate  reign." 

On  tho  rupee  of  the  Western  Provinces,  coin- 
ed at  the  mints  formerly  of  Farrukhabad  and 
Benares,  and  at  the  Sagar  mint,  the  obverse 
had  the  same  inscription,  but  on  tlio  reverse 
the  date  and  place  of  coinage  was  different. 

"Struck  at  Farruckliabad  in  tho  year  45  of 
his  prosperous  reign." 

The  Madras  rupee  had  a  dotted  rim  on  the 
face,  and  an  indented  cord  mi! ling  :  that  coin- 
ed in  Calcutta  had  an  upright  milled  edge  : 
it  has  the  symbol  of  a  rose  on  the  obverse*. 
The  inscriptions  are  as  follow  : — 

"  The  auspicious  coin  of  the  warrior  king, 
Aziz  ood  Deen  Mahomed,  Alamgir,  (the 
father  of  Shah  Alum)." 

"  Struck  at  Arcot  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
auspicious  reign." 

The  Bombay  coin  had  a  plain  edge  and  the 
following  legend  : 

"  The  auspicious  coin  of  the  waiTior  king 
Shah  Alum,  1215." 

"  Struck  at  Surat  in  tho  46th  year  of  his 
propitious  reign." 

As  before  explained,  the  Bombay,  tlie  Ma- 
dras, and  the  Farrukhabad  or  Sonat  rupee 
had  fortuitously  happened  to  be  of  nearly  the 
same  intrinsic  value, 

Arcot  rupee  pure  contents.  165     grains. 

Bombay  rupee 164-7 

Farrukhabad  rupee. .      .  .    165'2 

The  alteration  of  the  standard  of  purity  in 
1818,  did  not  affect  the  proportion  of  pure 
metal,  and  when  the  Sagar  mint  was  establish- 
ed in  1825,  it  was  ordered  to  coin  the  new 
Furrukhabad  rupee  of  180  grains  weight  the 
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same  as  the  standard  of  Madras,  or  containing    them  weight  for  weight  in  silver  and  goM 


165  grains  pure. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  last  of  the  Compa- 
ny's, afterwards  adopted  asJIer  Majesty  queen 
Victoria's  silver,  rupee  areas  follow  : — 

Obverse — Victoria  Queen. 

Reverse — East  India  Company,  1840.  One 
Rupee  ;  Ek-Roopiah. 

It  is  milled  upright  on  the  edge. 

The  Rupee  of  Queen  Victoria,  after  annex- 
ing India  to  the  crown  has 

Obverse^  Victoria  Queen,  with*  crowned 
bust. 

Reverse^  One  rupee.     India  1862. 

The  anjia  is  the  sixteenth  pari  of  a  i*upeo  ; 
there  is  no  anna  piece,  in  British  India,  but 
as  the  last  coin  of  the  E.  T.  Company  and 
the  first  of  Queen  Victoria  have  a  quarter 
anna  and  a  luilf  anna  and  a  one-twelfth  anna 
or  one  pai  coin.  That  of  the  E.  -l.  Company 
had 

Obverse,  a  shield  supported  by  a  lion  and 
a  uuicox*u,  rampant,  surrounded  with  a  lion 
rampant,  and  the  words  Auspicio  regis  et 
Senatus  Anglias. 

Revei'sef  of  half  anna,  of  the  East  India 
Company,  half  anna.     Do.     Pai. 

Reverse  of  quarter  anna,  East  India  Com- 
pany, One  quarter  anna,  Ek-Pao. 

The  Pai  or  one-twelfth  anna,  has 

Oboerse,  Victoria  Queen. 

Reverse,  One-twelfth  anna,  India,  1862.  - 

Masha,  A  weight  in  India  varying  from 
14  687  to  18'o  grains  troy  :  the  average 
being  1 5|  grains."  The  rupee  of  Akbar  which 
was  based  upon  that  of  Shir  Shah  weighed 
^leven  and  a  half  masha. 

Muhr  or  mohur,  from  muhr,  Hind,  a  seal, 
is  a  gold  coin  of  value  fifteen  or  sixteen 
rupees. 

Nepal  coins — Nepal  was  conquered  by 
the  Goorkhas  in  the  Newar  year  888,  corres- 
ponding with  A.D.  1768.  Prior  to  this  epoch, 
the  valley  of  Kathmandu  was  divided  into 
three  sovereignties,  Pal  an,  Bhatgaon  and 
Kathmandu,  each  governed  by  a  rajah. 
Hence,*  on  the  Newar  coins,  three  series  of 
rajahs'  names  are  found,  those  of  Bhatgaon 
being  generally  distinguished  by  a  shell ; 
those  of  Patau  by  a  tii*sool,  and  those  of 
Kathmandu  by  a  sword. 

The  old  coins  of  the  Mai  or  Newar  rajahs, 
are  much  valued  for  their  purity,  and  are 
worn  by  the  women,  strung  to  necklaces  or 
armlets,  as  tokens  in  memory  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

All  money  current  north  of  the  valley  of 
Nepal,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  was  formerly  coined  by  one  or  more  of 
the  Nepal  rajahs,  this  was  a  source  of  consi- 
derable profit  to  them,  the  Bhooteahs  giving 
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dust  :  but  Ranjeet  Mai,  the  last  reigning 
rajah  of  Bhatgaon,  sent  them  such  base  coins 
as  to  occasion  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  which  was  no  sooner 
discovered  by  the  Bhooteahs  than  a  desertion 
of  the  mint  took  place,  and  there  has  been  no 
more  Bhot  coinage  made  in  Nepal.  The 
Bhooteahs  who  now  visit  Nepal  for  trade, 
profit  by  this  spurious  coin,  which  they  take 
in  exchange  for  their  goods  at  five  gamla 
per  muhr,  and  they  pass  off  in  their  owa 
country  as  of  full  value  or  ten  gandas.  As 
the  Bhooteahs  had  no  other  currency  they 
were  compelled  to  cut  them  into  halves,  quar- 
ters, and  eighths.  They  are  the*  only  coin 
current  in  Lassa. 

The  Nepalese  procure  all  their  silver  from 
China,  in  the  form  of  stamped  lumps,  as  they 
are  current  in  Laspa  :  for  the  Tibetans  gene- 
rally follow  the  Chinese  custom  in  their 
money  transactions,  of  paying  and  receiving 
by  weight,  and  the  merchants  carry  scales 
with  them  for  the  purpose.  Since  the  Goor- 
kha  conquest  the  Vikrama  era  has  superseded 
that  of  Newar  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the 
Saka,  commonly  used  in  Hindustan,  has  beea 
introduced  upon  the  Nepalese  coins. 

Pagoda — A  Portuguese  appellation  ofi 
gold  coin,  the  Iloon,  derived  from  the  pyrth 
midal  temjple  depicted  on  one  side  t)f  lb0; 
coin.  The  proper  hindoo  name  is  Varahi 
"  wild  boar,"  and  doubtless  originated  in  a 
device  of  the  Boar  incarnation  or  Avatar 
Vishnu  upon  the  ancient  coinage  of  the  Car* 
natic,  for  the  Same  figure  appears  as  the  8i«^ 
net  of  the  rajahs  of  that  country,  in  some  old 
copper  grants  of  lands  in  the  Mackenzie  coU 
lection.  The  hindoo  name  probably  varied 
according  to  the  image  of  the  coin  :  thus  «8 
find  the  Rama  tanka  having  tlie  devi<jb  of 
Rama  and  his  attendants  ;  and  the  Matsys 
Hun  of  Vijyanuggur  with  four  fish  on  ti» 
obverse.  Other  pagodas  have  Vishnu,  Jagt^ 
nath,  Vencateswar,  &c.,  on  them  :  those  witk 
three  Swami  or  figures  are  of  the  best  gol4 
and  are  valued  10.  per  cent,  higher  than  tlie 
common  pagoda.  Hun  is  the  common  tent 
used  by  the  mahomedan  writers,  and  indeed- 
general  ly  by  the  natives,  for  the  pagoda,  ft 
signifies  "  gold"  in  the  old  Carnatic  laugnage* 

The  Hun  was  subdivided  into  fanams  aod 
kas.  Fanam  or  more  properly  panara  is  iden- 
tical with  the  word  pan,  known  in  Bengal  as 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  hindoo  metrial 
system,  now  applied  chiefly  to  a  certain  measurt 
of  kauris  and  copper  money.'  The  old  fanam 
was  of  gold  only,  and  was  the  one-sixteenth 
of  a  hun.  In  the  Lilavati  we  find 
16  para  =  1  dharan  ;  16  dharan  =  1  nisbk, 
where  the  dharan  (or  dharam)  seems  to  ac- 
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cord  with  the  hun,  which  is  identical  iu 
wagfatwith  theGi^eek  drachma.  The  Ikkeri 
pagoda  coDtains  sixteen  fanams  :  Hint  of 
Varari  and  ADaDdinii,  fourteen,  and  tlie  Kalyan 
pagoda  twentj-eight.  The  division  adopted 
by  the  British  was  forty- two. 

Pai,  HiXD.    A  small  copper  coin  in  Indian  | 
currency,  the  third  part  of  a  pice  and  twelfth  j  ooui  mi»iiar 
part  of  an  anna.  < 

Pice,  Paisa,  IIiXD.  A  copper  coin,  the 
oee-fourlh  part  of  an  anna. 

Panna,  The  standard  of  Panna  under 
tbe  Feishwa,  was  called  the  Ankusi  rupee 
from  Aukus  tlie  instrument  used  by  the 
fltthoQt  to  guide  tlie  elephant :  probably  a 
symbol  marked  on  the  coin. 

The  Parthian  or  Arsakinn  Monarchy 
was  erected  by  Ai'saces,  w^ho  filled  the  office 
of  Kitrap  in  Bactria,  in  the  year  256  b.  c. 
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firmness  and  sterling  value  of  the  coins  for- 
merly struck,  reckon  in  cj  the  value  of  gold  at 
£3  17*.  \0\d.  per  st^indard  oz.,  and  silver  at 
o«.  2d. 


Grains, 
pure. 


ISTOTil 

Sicca  Kupee I  175-923 

FurruckalMUl  do. . .;  IG5  215 


ncjo 

15«HJ3 

10 -oil) 


204710 
lOlDltf 
l»0-234 


SILVER  AND  GOLD  FILIGUEE- 
WORK  The  native  silver-smiths  of  Cut- 
tack  have  long  been  noted  for  the  fineness, 
neatness,  and  lightness  of  their  filigree 
work.  This  kind  of  work  is  executed,  for 
the  most  part,  under  supervision,  by  mere 
boyS,  whose  nimbler  fingers  and  keener 
eyesight  are  supposed  to  enable  them  to 
bring  out  and  put  together  the  minute  pat- 
Vaillant  wrote  a  history  of  this  powerful  1  terns  with  more  distinctness  and  accuracy 
dynasty  and  endeavoured  to  classify  the  coins  I  than  their  elders  can  ;  comparative  cheapnes 
of  the  twenty-nine  Arsacidas  kings.  It  was  j  is,  perhaps,  another  reason  for  their  em- 
fnbsequeiitly  absorbed  in  the  Tersian  empire  \  ployment.  The  ruling  rates  for  this  fill- 
in  the  reiijn  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.  d.  226.    greo  work  are  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 


Their  coius  have  often  been  found  in  Sou  I  hern 
Asia,  the  greater  number  having  the  Greek 
woid  Arsakoy,  with  different  epithets. 


rupees,  that  is  to  say,  taking  the  first  rate, 
two  rupees  or  four  shillings  is  charged  for 
every  rupee  weight  of  finished  silver  work, 


Persian  ancient  Coins. — Accoi'ding  to  |  namely,  one  rupee  for  workmanship,  and  ono 
Marsdcn,  it  was  not  until  the  kalifat  of  Al)-  j  rupee  as  the  price  of  the  silver.  The  fili- 
dool-Malik,  in  the  year  of  the  llijra  76,  (a.d.  |  gree  work  in  gold  of  Delhi  and  other  places, 
€9o)  that  a  distinct  coinage  was  instituted  is  famed.  Next  to  muslins,  and  embroidered 
with  a  view  of  superseding  the  currency  of   fabrics,  filigi*ee  work  is  that  for  which  Dacca 


Creek  or  Byzantine,  and  Persian,  gold  and 
«lver. 

Poof—Pchlvi,  or  Phool,  Parsi.  Obolus  et 
ves  quaivis  obolo  similia  ut  squama  piscis 
•imil.,  (faloos)  Borhani  Katiu,  inde.  Be 
Poolee :  Abd-ool-Malik,  n.  c.  Pecuniae  defec- 
tos.  Abul  Fazl  says  that  the  Pool  of  olden, 
clays  was  equal  to  four  tolas,  Ferishta  again 
gives  1  or  ij  tolas. 

i^a/i— Colonel  Anderson  considers  the 
lati  may  be  assumed  as  high  as  1'93  grains, 
and  the  roasha  at  16*44  grains. 

Rupee,  Rupiya,  Hind.  A '  silver  coin 
current  in  India,  value  about  two  shillings  : 
it  derives  its  name  from  the  Sanscrit. 

Sanatj  Arab,  year,  generally  used  in 
coinage. 

SiAha,  HiKD.  A  coining  die,  applied  to  a 
coin  formerly  enrrent  in  India. 

Tibet. — Mr.  Cosmo  de  Koros  states  that 
tlie  English  rupee  circulates  freely  through 
Western  Tibet  The  common  Chinese  brass 
money,  with  a  square  hole  iu  the  centre,  is 
likewise  current  in  Lassa,  as  generally  through 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

Tola  J  Hind.  A  weight  in  India,  equal  to 
180  grains  troy,  the  weight  of  the  present 
rnpee. 

The  foUowiog  statement  shows  the  weight, 
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is  most  celebrated,  but  the  art  is  also  practised 
in  great  perfection  at  Cuttack,  and  in  Sum- 
atra and  China.  The  articles  usually  made 
at  Dacca  are  ladies'  ornaments,  such  as  brace- 
lets, ear-rings,  brooches,  chains,  necklaces, 
&c.,  and  attar-dans  and  small  boxes  for  natives. 
A  specimen  on  a  large  scale  could  be  made, 
such  Its  a  vase  for  flowers,  a  stand  for  writing 
materials.  The  design  best  adapted  for  dis- 
playing the  delicate  work  of  filigi*ee  is  that  of 
a  leaf.  It  should  be  drawn  on  stout  paper, 
and  of  the  exact  size  of  the  article  intended 
to  be  made.  The  apparatus  used  in  the  art 
is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  merely  of  a 
few  small  icrucibles,  a  piece  of  bamboo  for  a 
blow-pipe,  small  hammers  for  flattening  the 
wire,  and  sets  of  a  forceps  for  inter- twisting 
it.  The  drawing  of  silver  and  gold  (i.  c, 
silver  covered  with  gold)  wire,  used  as  thread 
in  embroidery  is  extensively  earned  on  in 
several  places.  Benares  is  celebrated  for  this 
art.  There  are  several  varieties  of  silver  and 
golcl  thread  (badla"^  made  at  Dacca,  as  "  gool- 
abatoon"  for  the  embroidery  of  muslins  and 
silks  ;  "  goshoo"  for  caps  Ihnd  covering  the 
handles  of  chowries  ;  "  sulmah"  for  turbans, 
slippers,  and  hookah  snakes  ;  and  boolun  for 
gold  lace  and  brocades.  Some  of  it  is  drawn 
almost  as  fine  as  a  hair.    Iu  the  time  of  Au- 
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rungzebe  a  quantity  of  this  Article  wn3  made 
yearly  for  the  Court  at  Delhi.     A  hundred 
sticks  covered  with  it^   and  plain  gold,  and 
silver  "badla"  to  the  amount  of  £^,000  in 
value,  appetu',  among  items  composing   the 
Mulboos  Khas  Nuzr,  or  present  of  royal  cloth- 
ins^,  which  was  annually  sent  to  the  emperor. 
The  Trichinopoly  filigree  work  is  as   light 
and  elegant    as  that    of    Malta    or   Genoa. 
Among  the  manifold   and  various  manufac- 
tures of  China,  the  gold  and  silver  tinsel  cloths 
of  Pekin  stand  deservedly  in  high  estimation  : 
their  chief  value  arises   from    the  peculiar 
property   which  they   possess  of  never  tar- 
nishing or  becoming  discoloured.     The  gold 
and  silver  filigree  work  of  the  Chinese  equals 
any  ever  produced  by  ancient  Venetian  mas- 
terSy  and  their  chasing  in  silver  is  unrivalled. 
It  is  desirable  that  there  should  not  be  any 
alloy  whatever  in  the  gold  or  gilt  silver  thread 
used.     This   alone  will  preserve  it  from  tar- 
nish, and.  as  gold  thread  enters  very  largely 
into  Uie  patterns  of  rcost  native  cloths,  and  it 
would  bo  impossible   to  make  any  of  high 
value  acceptable  without  it.     In    the  gold 
thread  manufacture,  a  small  bar,  |  inch  dia- 
meter, and  about  6  inches  long,  of  the  purest 
silver  is  trebly  or  quadruply  gilt  by  the  high- 
est touch  gold,  there  is  no  alloy  whatever  used 
in  the  highest  kinds,  but  the  value  of  the  thread 
depends  upon  the  number  of  times  the  silver  has 
been  gilt  with  pure  gold.  The  gilt  bar  is  beaten 
out  to  a  thick  wire,  with  carefully  polished 
flat  hammers  on  a  polished  anvil,  and  after- 
wards drawn  through  a   succession  of  holes 
in  a  plate,  until  the  requisite  fineness  is  ob- 
tained which  is  hardly  more,  probably  than  a 
fine  hair.     The  wire  is  wound  round  upon 
reels,  and  is  flattened  by  a  delicate  and  pecu- 
liar manual   operation  as   follows  : — Three 
reels  of  wire  are  placed  upright  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  a  steel  plate  perforated,  through 
which  the  wire  is  drawn,  the  workman  draws 
these  wires  towards  him  over  a  highly  polish- 
ed steel  anvil  placed  on  a  small  stool,  and  as 
they  pass,  strikes  them  sharply  with  a  some- 
what heavy  hammer,  the  face  of  which  is  also 
perfectly   flat  and    highly   polished.      The 
operation  is  very   rapid,  and  must  require 
great  skill  so  as  to  ensure  uniform  flatness 
and  perfection  in  the  wire  thus  prepared  for 
use.      To  make  it  into  thread  it  is  twisted 
upon  silk  thread  of  vaiious  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, as  required,  by  a  simple  process   as 
follows  :     The  thread  passes  over  a  ring  or 
hook  a  few  feet  above  the  operator,  and  is 
wound  upon  a  spindle  with  a  long  shank 
which  hangs  near  the  ground.     A  rapid  twist 
is  given  to  it  by  the  workman,  by  rolling  it 
sharply  on  his  thigh,  and  as  it  spins,  the  gold 
thread  is  directed  carefully  along,  so  as  to 
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cover  the  whole  exactly  as  high  as  the  man 
can  reach.  The  spindle  is  then  stopped,  the 
covered  thread  wound  upon  it,  and  tbeoperft- 
tion  resumed.  It  is  doubtful  perhaps,  whether 
any  mechanical  means  would  ensure  euch 
perfection  as  is  attained  by  these  simple  manual 
processes,  or  whether  they  could  ever  be  imi- 
tated by  artizaus  unused  to  them. 

The  manufactures  of  NarrainpetandDhar- 
wai-,  besides  being  consumed  locally,  and  in 
the  adjoining  districts,  are  exported  in  by  far 
the  greater  quantity  to  Nagpoor,  Gwaiior,  and 
Indore,  Hombay  and  Poonah,  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country,  Hyderabad,  Baroda,  &c.,  and  it 
is  also  asserted,  that  they  find  their  way  to  the 
marts  of  Hiudoostan,  where  they  are  mnch 
valued  for  their  texture  and  durability.  The 
following  estimate  has  been  given  as  appi-oarfa* 
ing  nearly  to  the  truth.  Agents  from  the 
several  places  mentioned  reside  at  Narrain- 
pett,  and  forward  their  consignments  usaally 
in  the  cold  weather.  Total  from  3,86,000  to 
4,58,000. 

To  Naj^poor  annual] VfValae B&  8    to    10,000 

„   Gwaiior,  Indore,  Itajpootana,  &C...  ,.  L^    to     l^laei 

„   Bombay  and  Poona. »  1  lac  to  l.3S,eM 

„    Southern  Mabratta  country,  Sat- 

tam,&o.... „  75,000  to  1  be. 

„    Hyderabad. „  10  to  15,000 

„    Haroda. 60,000 

„   Shorapoor,&c.... 8,000 

Cotton  and  silk  sarees  and  roomals  are  tfao 
most  material  of  the  manufactures  of  the  dis* 
tricts  adjoining  Shorapoor.  Those  of  Gudivall, 
which  are  principally  silk,  were  formerly  mora 
extensive  and,  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
sarees  and  dooputtas  of  Pyetun  and  Boorhan* 
poor,  which  are  largely  used  and  are  of  mnch 
superior  quality.  The  principal  trade  at  Gud- 
wall  is  at  the  annual  fair  held  in  Febnuuyi 
when  purchasers,  chiefiy  from  the  souUiward, 
attend  and  transact  business. 

Gulbnryah  cloths  are  sent  to  Sholapoor 
<aud  Poonah,  as  also  to  Hyderabad  and  ciber 
markets  in  theDekhan;  but  the  trade  and 
manufacture  have  decreased  considerably  in 
late  years. 

Muktul  manufactures. — The  weavers  at 
Muktul  are  comparatively  few,  and  no  great 
value  of  manufacture  is  attained.  Shorapoor 
consumes  a  considerable  amount  of  Makhil 
manufacture,  and  the  cloths  are  also  exported 
to  the  Southern  Mabratta  country,  &c.  The 
dyes  of  the  Muktul  sarees  are  considei^ed  mora 
permanent  than  those  of  NaiTainpett,  and  ai 
the  texture  of  the  cloths  is  improving  in 
quality,  it  is  probable  that  the  manufactures 
may  increase. 

Amurchinta  Manufactures  are  principallj 
turbans,  selahs,  or  scarfs,  dotees,  roomal?,  At, 
&c.,  and  are  held  in  much  estiroaiion  for  tlie 
fineness  of  the  fabric  and  its  durability.  The« 
manufactures  are    exported     to    Sholapoor, 
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PooDah  and  the  Sou  them  Mahratta  country, 
tod  mochof  the  finer  plaia  selahB  and  turbans 
to  Hyderabad. 

The  thread  or  yarns  from  which  the  ma- 
ou&ctoresof  Nan-ainpett,  Dharwar,  Muktul, 
Amarchinta  and  Gudwal  are  woven,  is  spun 
io  the  distriets  adjoining  in  which  Shorapoor 
is  iocladed.  The  spinnei*s  are  uniformly 
dhors,  a  class  of  the  lower  caste,  but  wJio  are 
nariralled  in  this  bi-anch  of  industry.  They 
purchase  the  cotton  in  the  seed,  which  is  the 
*  prodooeof  Shorapoor  and  the  country  around, 
aod  it  is  cleaned  entirely  by  the  hand,  as  the 
oaeofa  ehorka  or  other  cleaning  implement 
thej  allege  breaks  or  injures  the  fibre.  The 
spioniDg  wheel  has  a  large  circumference, 
aod  is  in  some  instances  worked  by  a  treadle, 
tud  the  spinning  is  caiTied  on  in  a  close  room 
from  whence  wind  is  carefully  excluded.  Up 
to  A.  D.  1851  no  English  yarn  had  found  its 
way  iDto  the  countiy  except  of  low  quality — 
what  was  used,  was  principally  red,  orange, 
and  green  which  is  employed  in  place  of  silk 
for  the  borders  of  the  lower  priced  sarees, 
dhotees,  and  roomals.  It  is  considered  too 
hard  and  too  much  twisted,  to  be  used  in  the 
manofacture  of  whole  pieces. 

Wages  of  Weavers, — The  expenses  of 
weaving,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
■anufactnrers,  are  already  detailed  in  the 
nemorandum  of  cloths,  and  the  weavers 
would  appear  to  have  veiy  fair  amount  of  re- 
muDeration,  if  the  prices  of  labour  of  other 
desciiptions  prevalent  in  the  country  is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  wages,  average  from 
8  to  12  rupees  per  month,  and  independent 
of  this,  the  weaver  had  a  considerable  profit 
in  the  excess  of  material,  silk,  cotton  and 
gold  thread  which  it  is  customary  to  afford 
him  for  the  manufacture  of  each  article. 

Sarees  of  Jjhancar  are  superior  in  point 
of  textore,  sarees,  perfectly  plain,  and  with 
narrow  silk  borders,  ai'e  made  to  the  order, 
6ome  rajas  in  Central  India  and  Hindoostan 
to  the  value  of  60  and  80  rupees. 

The  perfection  of  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  Xarrainpett,  Dharwar  and  Muktul  as  well 
in  regard  to  colour  as  texture,  is  attributed 
^7  ^be  native  weavers  to  the  quality  of  tlie 
Water,  in  regard  to  which  they  are  most  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  clays  andeai*tlis  obtainable 
Bear  those  places  in  which  the  thread  is 
Washed  after  its  long  oil  process.  The  water 
is  represented  as  hard  and  unfit  for  culinary 
porpoees  or  washing,  yet  without  salt,  and 
which,  in  washing  the  thread,  and  brushing 
it  as  stretched  on  the  loom,  contracts  the  fibre 
aod  rendere  it  clean  and  smooth  ui  working. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  permanency 
of  the  colours,  and  that  all  the  madder  reds 
and  browns  improve  with  washing.    In  imi- 
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tatiug  these  manufactures  thorcfotc,  it  should 
be  a  point  of  essential  importance  to  use  none 
but  permanent  colours,  as  any  others  subjected 
to  the  rough  treatment  of  Indian  washermen, 
would  speedily  fade  or  change,  and  would  be 
useless  and  unsaleable  however  fine,  in  com- 
parison with  native  manufacturers. 

The  silk  dyes,  are  perhaps  less  pennanent 
than  the  cotton,  but  still  they  are  sufiiciently 
fast  to  last  many  years,  and  bear  frequent 
washing.  In  the  finer  kinds  of  silk  manufac- 
ture, none  but  China  silk  is  employed  ;  as  the 
value  decreases,  it  is  mixed  with  Mysore  silk, 
and  the  lowest  description  of  silk  sarees  are 
made  from  Mysore  silk  alone.  These,  as  those 
of  Gudwal  I,  and  Gulburgali,  are  at  onco 
known  by  their  rough  texture  and  great 
weight  in  compartsou  of.  the  finer  kinds  of 
Narrainpett  cloths. 

CoUon-pi'inting  of  Sholapore, — There  is  a 
branch  of  cotton-printing  carried  on  at  Shola- 
poor.  The  patterns  of  various  kinds  are  printed 
upon  coai'se  cloth,  end  are  used  for  floor 
coverings,  bed  coverlets,  &c.  &c.,  the  latter 
by  the  poorer  classes.  The  colours  are  very 
permanent,  and  will  bear  any  amount  of 
washing,  but  are  confined  to  mudder  reds, 
and  browns,  black,  dull  greens  and  yellows. 

The  other  manufactures  of  the  country  are 
of  an  ordinary  description,  dhotees  or  men's 
cloths,  sarees,  roomals  for  the  head,  and  hand* 
kerchiefs,  the  courser  descriptions  of  muslins, 
turbans  and  selahs,  and  both  for  local  use 
and  exportation  to  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  Poonah,  Bombay,  &c.  They  do  not 
differ  materially  from  ordinary  manufactures 
in  other  parts  of  India,  and  could  only  be  va- 
luable in  reference  to  price,  texture  and  dye. 
—  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor y  30M  September 
1850,  J9.  290  of  Madras  Ex.  Jur.  Report -y 
Sin's  Ctiifia  and  the  Chinese,  Vol.  i,  pp, 
384, 386.     See  Dacca. 

SILVER  FIR,  Abies  smithiaua,  also  Abies 
picea.  Abies  :  couiferae ;  Fir :  the  Deciduous, 
silver  fir  is  Abies  brunoniana,  Sieb, 

SILVER  FLOWER,  Dendrobium  formo* 
sum. 

SILVER-FISH.     The  bodies  of  the  genus 
Chauda  are  more    or    less    diaphonous.     The 
I  name  Chaud  is  from  the  hindi   word  chaudi, 
silver. 

SILVER-LEAVED  CONVOLVULUS, 
Convolvulus  argentaceus, 

SILVERY  GIBBON,  see  Simiadse. 
SIM,  Pers.     Silver. 
SIM,  Hind.    Jasmin um  ofiicinale. 
SIM  A,  Tel.  Foreign,  not  indigenous  ;  hence,. 
Simai-atti  pallam,  Tam.     Figs. 
Sima  avisi  or  Metta  tamara,  Tel.    Cassia 
alata,  L, 

Sima  chinduga,  or  Sima  chinta,  Inga  dul- 
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cis,  WtUd.*W.  Sf  A.,  829;  W.Ic,  198  ;  R.  ii,  i  Dumber  of  tlie  Asianesian   negro  tribes,  io 
556  ;  Cor,^  99.  have  been  partially  modified  by  mixture  witb 

Sima  chititi  raularo,  Pedilanthus  tilhyma-   otiier  races.     This  is  certaiuly  Uie  case  with 
loides,  Potf . 

Sima  chunambu,  Tam.     Chalk. 

Sima  ippa   chettu,    Tkl.     Achras  sapota, 
Willd,  Diospyros  supot-a. 

Simaipusiui  kai,  Tam.     Cucurbita  ovifera, 
TAnn. 


I  tlie  Simang,  some  of  whom  are  Australo- 
I  Tamuliau  iu  appearance,  while  others  differ 
little  save  in  their  frizzled  or  spii-al  hair  aod 
dark  complexion,  from'  some'  of  the  adjaceoi 
Binua.  The  average  height  of  the  adults  of 
a  party  of  Simang  Bukil  on  the  Ijan,  a  feeder 


Sima   karpuram,    Meriandra    bengalensis,  |  of  the  Krian  was  four  feet  eight  inches,  Uie 
Benth.  \  highest  four  feet  ten  inches.     Head  small, 

Sima  mirapa,  or  Golakonda  mirnpa,  Cap-    ridged,  that  is,  rising  above  the  forehead  ia  ' 


sicum  frutesccns,  L. 

Sima  sunnam,  Tkl.     Chalk. 

SIMA,  or  Simbtt,  the  ceremony,  after  religi- 
ous rites,  of  pointing  out  a  boundary. 

SIMA,  Tel.     Capsicum  frutescens,  Linn. 

SIM-AB,  Pers.  Literally  silver-water, 
mercury. 

SI  MA-BAR  A,  see  Japan. 

SIMAGII,  Au.  Gum.  Simagh-arabi,  gum- 
arabic. 

SIMAI  GUDDA,  Thl,     Chintz. 

SIMAK,  ifiND.     Sida  cordifolia. 

SIMAO  MANIS,  Malay.  Citrus  auran- 
tium,  Linn, 

SIMARUBACEJE,  Bich.  The  Quassia 
triboof  plants  comprising  3  genera,  6  species, 
viz.,  1  Quasiiia  amara,  2  Samadera,  1  Nima. 


an  obtuse  wedge-shape,  the  back  rounded  and 
markedly  narrower  than  the  zygomatic  or 
middle  zone  ;  the  face  generally  naiTOwer 
and  smaller  than  the  Malay  ;  eye-bi*ows  verj 
prominent,  standing  out  from  the  forehead 
and  pi'ojecting  over  the  ocnlar  furrow  which 
extends  across  the  face,  the  root  of  the  nose 
sinking  into  it  and  forming  a  deep  an<;k3  with 
the  base  of  the  superciliary  ridge.  The  Doee 
short  and  somewhat  sharp  at  the  point,  and 
often  turned  up,  but  the  alje  spreading  ;  eye* 
fine,  middle-sized  and  straight:  iris  large  pierc- 
ing, conjunctive  mcmbraiio  yellow,  tlic  upper 
eye-lashes,  owing  to  the  deep  ocular  depressioa 
or  prominent  ridges  are  compressed  or  folde(^  . 
the  roots  of  the  hair  being  hidden.  The 
cheek-bones  generally   broad,    but    in  some  I 


SIMAN,  Hind.  ?     A  tree  of  ChotJi  Nag-  j  cases  not  remarkably  prominent,    save  witb 


pore,  with  hard,  grey  timber.-— CaZ.  Cat.  Ex, 
1862. 

SIMANG,  the  capital  of  the  Bor  Abor. 

SIMANG  AND  BILA  In  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  within  the 
ten-itories  of  the  Malay  provinces  of  Oveda, 
Perak,  Pahang  and  Tringanu,  is  a  Negro  race 
known  to  the  Malays  under  the  names  of 
Simang  and  Bila.     The  complexion  of  these 


reference  to  the  narrow  forehead.  Mouth 
large  or  wide  but  lips  not  thick  or  projecting; 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  oval  or  round  bat 
not  square.  The  deep  depression  at  the 
eyes  and  sinking  in  at  the  root  of  the  nose 
give  a  very  remarkable  character  to  the  head 
compared  with  the  Malay.  The  projectiug 
brow  is  iu  a  vertical  line  with  the  nose,  mouth 
and  chin,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  not  projectiog 


is  black,  or  sooty,  the  Iiair  woolly,  the  fea-  or  prognathous.  The  person  is  slender,  liie 
tures  approaching  to  the  African,  and  the  .  belly,  protuberant,  owing  to  their  animal  life 
stature  dwarfish.  An  adult  Simang  male, ,  in  the  jungle  and  precarious  food.  This  in- 
said  to  be  of  the  mean  height  of  this  people,  ;  duces  them  to  cram  themselves  whenever  they 


can  and  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  tlius  becomes 
flaccid  and  expansible  like  that  of  an  ape.  The 
skin  genei'ally  is  fine  and  soft,  although  often 
disfigured  by  scurf,  and  the  colour  is  a  dark- 
brown,  but  in  some  cases  lighter  and  approach- 
ing to  the  Malay.     The  more  exposed  hordes 


was  found  to  be  only  4  feet  9  inches  high 
.  Some  of  the  Simang,  or  Bila,  have  fixed 
liabitations,  and  practise  a  rude  agriculture, 
but  the  majority  lead  an  erratic  life,  gather- 
ing the  rude  products  of  the  forest  to  ex- 
change with  the  Malays  for  the  necessaries  of 

life,  or  subsisting  by  the  chase.  The  Simang  \  are  black.  The  Simang  of  Tringanu  are  not 
and  Bila  appear  to  have  several  tongues,  and  |  of  such  a  jet-black  glossy  colour  as  the  Kidah 
that  of  the  Simang  though  containing  Malay  '  tribe.  An  individual  who,  many  years  ag<V 
and  Javanese  words  is  considered  by  Mr. !  was  brought  to  Pinang,  and  who  has  hiUicrto 
Crawfurd  to  be  an  original  tongue.  The  '  represented  the  race  in  Kuroi)ean  ethuolo*(y, 
Simang  like  the  Philippine  negroes  are  of'  probably  belonged  to  such  a  horde.  His  lips 
diminutive  stature.  The  average  height  of  were  thick,  and  Mr.  Anderson  says  he  exact- 
thc  Simans:  is  said  to  be  under  five  feet.  ,  ly  resembled  two  natives  of  the  Andaman^ 

In  the  remoter  portions  of  Asianeiiia,  some  who  were  brought  to  Pinang  in  1819.  Mr. 
of  the  black  tribes  possess  all  the  traits  of  i  Anderson  adds  that  a  Semaug  of  Tringanu, 
the  Guinea  negro,  but  the  Simang  and  Min-  who  lived  in  Pinang  was  'not  of  such  a  jet 
copi  of  the  Audamans  appear,  like  the  greater    black  glossy  appearance'  as  the  Semaug  fivm 
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SIMANG  AND  BILA. 


Kidah  whom  he  saw,  and  the  two  AndamaDi. 
The  hair  is  spiral  not  woolly   and   grows 
thick! J  00  the  head  in  tuflts.     They  have  thick 
musUches,  the  growth  being  much  strouger 
than  io  the  Malay  race.     The  head  is  neither 
Moogoliao,  nor  Negro  of  the  Guinea  type.  It 
is  Papoa-TamuKan  ;  the  expression  of  the  face 
is  mild,  simple  and  stupid.     The  voice  is  soft, 
lovr,  oasal  and  hollow  or  cerebral ;  a  line  of 
tattooing  extends  from  the   forehead  to  the 
cheek-bones.     The  right  ear  is  pierced,  the 
orifice  being  large.     The  huir  is  cropped  save 
a  ring  or  fringe  round   the  forehead.     The 
Simang  are  found  in  all  the  rivei*s  of  Pera 
and  are  classed  as  the  Simang  Paya  who  fi*e- 
qoeat  the  low  and  marshy  alluvium  between 
the  sea  and  the  bills  ;  the  Simang  Bukit  who 
▼ander  in  the  forests  of  the  hills,  and  the  Sakai 
who  are  confined  to  the  mountains  of  the 
interior.    There  are  said  to  be  thousands  of 
the  Simang  in  the  interior  of  Patani,  Trin> 
gaon,  Kidah  and  Pera,  wherever  the  countiy 
is  covered  with  forest  and  there  are  few  or 
so  Malays.     Simang  tribes  of  Eidah  and  Pera 
hare  a  language  mainly  dissyllabic  like  other 
Asianesian  ones.  Simang,  is  a  Malay  word  and 
ii^appliedby  the  mahomedans  of  Kedah,Perak, 
Tringana  and  Salangore,  to  the  pagan  tribes 
of  the  interior,    though   the   Semang   Paya 
reside  on  the  plains  or  borders  of  the  mor- 
•sses,   the   Semang   Bukit,    are    the    occu- 
pauts  of  hills,  the  Semang  Bukow  reside  in 
the  Deigbourhood  of  the  sea,  in  the  creeks  and 
districts  where  the  mangrove  grows,  frequent- 
ing the  seanshore,  and  occasionally  taking  up 
their  quarters  in  the  mangrove  jungles.     The 
Semang  Bila  are  those  who  have  been  some- 
what reclaimed  from  their  savage  habits,  and 
l»ve  had  intercourse  with  the  Malays.    Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  £ar],  the  Semang  are  a  mere 
remnant  of  tribes  which,  according  to  native 
trsdItioD,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula  at  a  compara- 
tiMj  recent  period.    At  the  present  time  the 
fsce  is  only  known  to  exist  on  the  mountain 
Jerei,  in  the  Kedah  territory,  a  little  to  the 
Berth  of  Penang  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
moontain  range  which  lies  immediately  op- 
posite to  the  latter  settlement ;  and  in  the  up- 
«Qds  of  Tringanu,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
peniosala ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  scat- 
tered remnants  are  to  be  found  in  several 
other  spots,  which  have  not  yet  been  visit- 
^  by  European^.     The    Sakai   and   Alias 
tribes  of  Perak,  which  have   hitherto  been 
classed  with  the  Semang,  or  woolly-haired 
^<'e  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Pinang,  have 
^wlj  bat  noC  woolly   hair  ;   and   although 
tliej  retain  the  Papuan  custom  of  boring  the 
septum  of  the  nose,  and  also  mark  their  skins 
^ilh  cicaU'ices  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
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Papuans  ;  indeed  their  language  and  leading 
characteristics  show  them  to  be  wild  tribes  of 
tl^e  Malayan  race.  The  Semang,  however, 
who  are  identical  in  every  particular  with  the 
Paugan  of  the  interior  of  Tringanu,  are 
Papuans  in  all  their  purity,  with  woolly  and 
tufted  hair  in  every  respect  similar  to  other 
unmixed  tribe^  of  the  race.  Of  the  origin  of 
the  Semang  the  Malays  possess  no  tradition. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  tribes  of  them 
which  inhabited  various  parts  on  both  sides 
of  the  peninsula  were  much  more  numerous, 
before  many  of  the  present  Malayan  colonies 
were  founded  by  emigrants  from  Sumatra. 

They  are  at  present  most  numerous  in  the 
interior  of  Jan,  a  small  river  to  the  north  of 
tlie  Mirbow,  near  the  lofty  mountain  Jerei, 
in  the  Kedah  terntory.  There  are  small 
parties  also  in  the  mountains,  inland  of  Juru 
and  Krian,  opposite  Pinang.  Their  huts  or 
temporary  dwellings,  (for  they  have  no  fixed 
habitations,  but  rove  about  like  the  beasts  of 
the  forest),  consist  of  two  posts  stuck  into 
the  ground,  with  a  small  cross-piece,  and  a 
few  leaves  or  branches  of  trees  laid  over  to 
secure  them  from  the  weather.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  in  the  thicker  parts  of  the 
forest,  where  the  elephants,  tigers,  and  other 
wild  animals  are  most  abundant,  make  their 
temporary  dwellings  upon  the  cliffs  and 
branches  of  large  trees.  The  Semang  sub- 
sist on  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest,  and 
roots.  They  eat  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
monkeys,  and  rats,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  scanty  supplies  they  obtain  from  the 
Malays,  they  have  no  rice  or  salt.  They  are 
very  expert  with  the  sum  pit,  a  blow-pipe  for 
projecting  small  dart43,  and  poison  the  darts 
with  ipoh  poison,  procured  from  the  juice 
of  various  trees.  They  handle  the  bow 
and  the  spear  with  wonderful  dexterity  and 
destroy  the  largest  and  most  powerful  ani- 
mals by  ingenious  contrivances.  It  is  sel- 
dom they  suffer  by  beasts  of  prey,  as  they 
are  extremely  sharp-sighted,  and  as  agile  in 
ascending  the  trees  as  the  monkeys.  Their 
mode  of  destroying  elephants,  in  order  to 
procure  the  ivoiy,  or  their  fiesh,  is  most  in- 
genious. They  lie  in  wait  in  small  parties 
of  two  or  three,  when  they  have  perceived 
any  elephants  ascend  a  hill,  and  as  they  de- 
scend again,  which  they  usually  do  at  a  slow 
pace,  plucking  the  branches  as  they  move 
along,  while  the  hind  legs  are  lifted  up,  the 
Semang,  cautiously  approaching  behind, 
drives  a  sharp- pointed  bamboo,  or  a  piece  of 
neebong  which  has  been  previously  well- 
hardened  in  the  fire,  and  touched  with  poison, 
into  the  sole  of  the  elephant's  foot  with  all 
his  force,  which  effectually  lames  the  animal, 
and  most  commonly  causes  him  to  fall,  whea 
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the  whole  party  rush  upon  him  with  spenrg 
and  sharp-pointed  sticks,  and  soon  despatch 
him.  The  rhinoceros  they  obtain  with  even 
less  dithcuUy.  This  animal,  which  is  of 
solitary  habits,  is  found  frequently  in  marshy 
places,  with  its  whole  body  immersed  in  the 
mud,  and  part  of  the  head  only  visible.  The 
Malays  call  the  animal  "Badak  Tapa"  or  the 
i*ecluse  rhinoceros.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  rainy  season,  they  are  said  to  bury  them- 
selves in  this  manner  indifferent  places,  and 
upon  the  dry  weather  setting  in,  and  from  the 
powerful  effects  of  a  vertical  sun,  the  mud 
becomes  hard  and  crusted,  and  the  rhinoceros 
cannot  effect  its  escape  without  considerable 
difficulty  and  exertion.  The  wild  buffaloes 
pf  North  Australia  are  often  found  in  a  sirai- 
,lar  predicament,  and  are  sometimes  shot  by 
the  hunters  before  they  can  extricate  them- 
selves. The  Semang  prepare  themselves 
with  large  quantities  of  combustible  materials, 
with  which  they  quietly  approach  the 
animal,  who  is  aroused  from  his  reverie  by 
an  immense  fire  over  him,  which  being  kept 
well  supplied  by  the  Semang  with  fresh  fuel, 
soon  completes  his  destruction,  and  renders 
him  in  a  fit  state  to  make  a  meal  of.  The 
projecting  horn  on  the  snout  is  carefully 
preserved,  being  supposed  to  bo  possessed  of 
medicinal  properties,  and  highly  prized  by 
the  Malays  to  whom  they  barter  it  for  their 
tobacco,  &c.  The  adjacent  Binua  also  tattoo. 
The  practice  is  Indian  among  the  Konds,  the 
higher  Abor  tribes,  &c.,-  also  ultra-Indian  and 
Asianesian.  Although  the  right  ear  is  pierced, 
the  orifice  being  large,  they  do  not  pierce  tlie 
septum  of  the  nose  like  one  of  the  adjacent 
Binua  tribes  of  Perak,  and  many  of  the  Asia- 
nesian Papuas.  The  hair  is  cropped  save  a 
ring  or  fringe  round  the  forehead. 

The  Semang  Bila  occupy  the  southern 
part  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  along  with  the 
Semang,  in  the  provinces  of  Quedah,  Perak, 
Pahang  and  Triugauu. 

The  people  of  Kidah  more  often  approxi- 
mate to  the  eastern  Negro  type  than  in 
southern  Malaya,  and  Mr.  Logan  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  repeated  occur- 
rence of  the  deep  nasal  depression  of  the 
Semangs,  tlie  Australians  and  Papuans. 
Small  heads,  with  all  the  features  as  it  were 
contracted  or  compressed,  were  common. — 
Mr,  Logan  in  Jour,  Ind,  Arch.,  Vol.  iv,  p, 
427  ;  ^/z*.  EarVs  Indian  Archipelago,  See 
India. 

SIMBAL,  Hind.  Bombax  heptaphyllum. 

SIMBALU,  Bkng.,  Hind.  Vitex  trifolia. 

SIMBUL,  an  umbellifer,  resembling  the 
"jira,"or  cummin  seed,  it  has  an  edible  bul- 
bous root  said  to  be  much  relished  by  bears. — 
Cleghom's  Punjab  Report^  ;?.  100. 
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SIMIADi£. 

SIMEON  SETH,  at  the  command  of  Alexis 
Comnenis,  made  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
fables  of  Bedpai. 

SIM  I  AD  JS,  or  monkeys,  a  family  of  the 
mammalia  of  the  order  Primates  :  viz., 

Order,     Primates. 

Fam,     Simiadac,  Monkeys. 

Quadrumana,  I  Catarrhins,  Geoffrey, 

Heopitheci,  van  Hanen,     \ 

Sub-Jam,     Simianse,  Apes. 

Troglodytes  niger.  Chimpanzee,  Africa. 

Troglodytes  gorilla,  Gorilla,  Africa. 

Simia  satyrus,  Orang-utan  of  Borneo. 

Simia  morio,  Orang-utan  of  Sumatra. 

Simanga  syndactyla.  Raffles,  Sumatra. 

Sub' fam,     llylobatinas.  Gibbons  of  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  and  Malayana. 

Hylobates  hoolook,  Hoolook  of  Assam,  Ca- 
char,  Kliassia,  and  Sylhet. 

Hylobates  lar,  Gibbon  of  Tenasscrim. 

Hylobates  agilis.  Gibbon  of  Malay  penio- 
sula:  others  from  the  Malay  Islands. 
Sub-fa m ily,  Monheys. 

Gen,     Presbytis  illiger. 

SemiiopithecuB,  F,  Cuvier. 


Hanuman,  Hind. 

Presbytis  entellus. 

Simia,  Dufresv. 

Ijangur,  Hind. 

Hanuman,  ,, 

"Wanur,  Mahb. 


Langur,  Hisn. 


P.  ancbises,  Efl 

Makur,  Mahb. 

Musya,  Ciif. 

Bengal  Langnr,  EsiG. 


Common  in  Bengal  and  Centi-al  India. 
Presbytis  schistaceus,  Hodgs,^  Horsf. 


Himalayan  Langur,   Exo. 
Kubup,  Bhot. 


Langur, 
Kamba  Suhu, 


HlXD. 

Lkpch. 


Occurs  throughout  the   Himalaya. 
Presbytis  priamus,  £IL,  Bly.,  Horsf, 

Madras  Langur,         Eno.  |  Gandangi,  Tel, 

Inhabits  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
and  the  north  of  Ceylon. 

Presbytis  johnii,  Jerdon. 
Simia  jobnii,  Fisher, 


Semnopithecus  cuciil- 
latus,  /».  (?«?/. 

Semnopiiheciis  hy  po- 
le ucoa,        Blythy  Hur^, 


Semnopithecus  Dus- 

mierii,  Schim, 

Semnopithecus  johnii 

var.  Martin. 

The  Malabar  Langur,  of  Tranvancore, 
Cochin,  Malabar  and  South  Canara. 

Presbytis  jubatus,  Jerdon, 

Semnopithecus  johnii,  Wagna;  Blyth^  Afartin. 

The  Neilgherry  Langur,  of  Neilgherries, 
Anamallay,  Pulney  and  Wynaad,  not  beloir 
2,500  and  3,000  feet. 

Presbytis  pileatus,  Blylh,  Sylhet,  Cachar, 
Chittagong. 

Presbytis  barbei,  Bfyth,  interior  of  Tip; 
per  ah  Hills. 

Presbytis  obscurus,  Reidy  Mergui. 

Presbytis  phayrei,  Blylh,  Ari-akan, 
•  Presbytis  albo-cinereus,  Malayan  PeniDSula. 

Presbytis  cephalopterus,  Blyih,  Ceylon. 

Presbytis  ursinus,  Blyth,  Ceylon. 

Sub'fam,    Papioninse,  Baboons. 
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The  (roe  baboons  of  Africa  and   monkey- 
like baboons  of  India. 

Inuus  silenus,  Jerdon,  Lion-monkey. 
SunialeoninA,  JAnUj  Shaw. 
KU-bandar,  Beng. 

Subbandar,  Hind. 

Western  Ghauts,  Cociiin,  Truvuncore. 

iDans  rhesus,  Jerdon. 
hivaa  eiythzteus,     Schrth,  \  Pithex  oinops, 


Silenus  veter,  Gray,  Bhj.y 

Hoi'i. 
Nolla-manthi,  Mal. 


Marcut-banur, 
Banur, 

Suhu, 


Hodff.t 

Hors.,  Bl. 

Lep. 


If 


i» 


Uorkot,  Beno. 

Piyu,  Bhot. 

Bengal  monkey,  Eng. 

Bandar,  llisiy. 

lohabits  nearly  all  India. 

Inaus  pelops,  Jerdon. 
Macaeus  asuamensiSf  McLtUand^  Herrsf.,  Blyth. 
Innut  Sikkimensi8,«/«r</.?  |  MacacusHikameusis^fiTot/y.? 

The  Hill  moukoy,  high  up  on  the  Mussoorie 
Hills. 

Inaus  neroestrinus,  Jerdon,  Tenasserim 
aD(l  Malayana. 

Inuus  leouinus,  Blyth,  Arrakan. 

Inuus  arctoides.  Is.  Geoff roy,  Arrakan. 

Qtn.     MacacuB  radiarus,  Jerdov. 

Simla  sinica,  Xt'nn.,  Ell.^  Bl^tK  fforsf. 
Munga,  Cak.     Wanur,     Mahu.  of  Sykea. 

Uadras  Monkey,        £ng.    Kerda,  Mahh.   of  Ghauts. 
Baniar,  Hi.vD.     Koti,  Tel. 

Hakadu,  Mahb.     VellaMunthi,  Tam. 

All  over  Southern  India. 

Macacus  pileatus,  Shaw,  of  Ceylon. 

Macacus  carbonarius,  F,  Cuvier,  of  Burmah. 

Macacus  cynomolgos,  Lin7i.,  of  Burmah. — 
Jerdon ;  Blyth  Cat,  ;  Horsfield, 

SIMI  AGaTI,  Tam.     Cassia  alata,  Linn, 

SIMIAN,  Hind.     Vermicelli. 

SIMI  ATTI-PALLAM,  Tam.     Figs. 

SIMI,  BoHTiA,  SoKPA.  Cat.  Felis  catus. 

SIMI  CHUN  AMBU,  Tam.     Chalk. 

SIMI  ELUPEI  MARAM,  Tam.  Achras 
sapota,  fPiltd.j  Diospyros  sapota. 

SIMI  KAVI-KALLU,  Tam.  Bole  arme- 
oian. 

SIMILOR,  also  Tambrtc,  Fr.     Pinchbeck . 

SIMITAKALI  PALLAM,  Tam.  Sola- 
Dum  lycopersicum.  .     , 

SIMJANG,  Hind.  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore.  Soft,  yellow  wood.— C«/.  Cat.Ex.,  1862. 

SIMLA,  in  lat.  31*6'2-N.,  long.  77"  9' 
4*£.,  (taken  at  the  church),  is  a  hill  station 
and  sanitarium,  40  miles  distant  from  the 
Boathern  foot  of  the  Himalaya.  The  en- 
trance to  the  church  is  7, 1 56  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  height  of  Simla,  taken  trigonome- 
trically,  is  exactly  7,20G|  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  measaring  from  the  mag- 
netic observatory.  The  mountain  called 
<Jacko,  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  the 
niyriads  of  monkoys  found  all  over  it,  is  much 
I'ijflier,  and  houses  are  built  not  only  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hill,  but  to  the  very  summit. 
Tlic  name  is  the  hindi  Shyea  Malay,  or  blue 
liouse,  from  a  house  of  blue  slate.  Simla 
Was  taken  from  the  Jun  rajah  in  1815,  and 
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given  to  the  Patiala  rajah,  but  again  obtain- 
ed from  him  as  a  sanitarium.  Simla  has 
1,000  Europeans  and  14,000  natives  in  the 
season. 

The   range  on    which    the  Simla  station 
has    been   formed     bears  wild    thyme,   wild 
strawberries,  various  oaks,  pines,  the  deodar 
and  all   the  forms  of  Europe.     The  hill  dogs 
are  covered  with  black  wool  which  forms  an 
article  of  traffic,  they  arc  large  and  ferocious 
to  strangers  but  are  useful  as  eheep-dogs,  and 
are  provided  with  an  iron  collar  to  secure  tho 
dog  from  a  leopard's    teeth.     Simla   district 
and  town  in    the  Western  Himalaya,  is  in  tho 
district  of  Kohilcund.     Simla  is  on  the  main 
(Cis-Sutlej)    chain,  and  has  an  elevation   of 
7,000  to  8,000   feet ;    a  little   further  north 
at  Nagkunda  it   rises   to  9,300  and  to  10,700 
at  the  Peak  of  Hattu.     The  Chor  mountain, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  isolated  peaks  in 
the  Himalaya  is  12,100  feet.     It   is   situated 
on  a  branch  of  the  main  Cis-Sutlej  chain  and 
is  only  thirty  miles  from  the  plains  :  the  bed  of 
the  Suilej  is  everywhere  very    low,  being  at 
Belaspnr   1,500   and  at  Ranpur  ;^,300  feet. 
The  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Simla  hills  attain 
1,000  feet  elevation  and  the  outer  ranges  are 
lower  than  those  of  Gurhwal  and  Kumaon. 
Rupar,  close  to  the  Sutlej   amongst  the  outer 
hills,  is  under    1,000  feet.     Subnthu,  a  little 
further  in,  is  4,200  and  Kassowlee  6,500  feet. 
From  Kashmir,  eastwards,  all  the  easily  ac- 
cessible   portions  of  the    Himalaya   are   oc- 
cupied by  Arian  hindoo  as   far   as    the  east- 
ern border  of  Kumaon   and   the   Kali   river 
separating  Kumaon  from  Nepaul — the  Tibe- 
tans being  hero  confined  to   the  valleys  about 
and  beyond  the    snow.      People  of  Tibetan 
blood  have  migrated  into  Nepaul,  throughout 
its  whole  length,    and  have    formed  mixed 
tribes,  whose   appearance    and   languaj^e    is 
more  Tibet^m  than  Indian,  but  whose^  reli- 
gion and  mannerjj  are  hindoo.     East  of  Nepal, 
in  Sikkim  and  Bhootau,  the  hindoo  element 
almost  disappears,  and  the  Tibetans  are  alto- 
gether  dominant.     From  Simla,  for  several 
hundred  miles. to   the   east   all    the    passes 
through  the  snowy  range  are  occupied  by  tho 
Bhoti.     They  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
across    the  Himalaya,   arc    carriers,   load  in*' 
the  goods  on  the  backs  of  sheep.     Koli  is  the 
name  given  to   the  lower  class  of  cultivators 
in  the  Simla   hills.     The  Kanait  are  an  asri- 
cultural  race  in  the  Simla  hills  and  east  of  tho 
Sutlej,  holdingmost  of  the  land  in  the  Simla 
hills.  They  are  inferior  in  position  to  Rajputs, 
more  perhaps  of  the  level  of  the  Kurmi  and 
Lodhi,  but  they  are   often  educated,  and  are 
generally   ministers    to    the    Rajput   chiefs. 
Their   women   are  very  nice-looking,  and  all 
the  tribe  who  are  not  (in  the  upper  hills)  in 
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contact  with  Tartars  are  quite  Arian,  though 
not  very  large.  Id  certain  places  there  is  a 
partial  and  local  practice  of  polyandry  among 
thenii  hut  it  is  not  the  general  custom  of  the 
tribe;  The  hillmen  of  Simla  are  offspring  of 
the  dark  Kaet  races  and  Rajputs  who  have,  for 
eight  centuries  been  fiyiug  to  the  mountains 
to  escape  mahomedan  invasions.  They  are 
filthy  in  their  persons :  they  have  clear  almost 
Anglo-Saxon  complexion,  many  have  goitres 
and  they  hate  mahomedaus.  Their  chiefs,  as 
the  Dati  and  Katranas,  are  of  Rajput  origin, 
and  they  have  a  municipal  system  v^ith  Sha- 
milik  or  commons  and  a  lombardar  or  mukhia, 
«.  e.,  chief.  Polyandry  prevails  among  the 
hillmen  beyond  Kotgliur,  but  it  is  on  the 
decline,  polygamy  often  taking  its  place. 
In  the  winter  the  men  almost  hybernate 
spending  months  in  eating  and  sleeping. 

The  trees  furnishing  the  supply  at  Simla, 
are  chiefly 

Qnerous  incana, 
KhododeDdron  arboreum, 
Andromeda  ovalifolla, 

The  fruit  of  the  *  trimal,'  or  Ficus  ma- 
crophylla,  is  sold  in  the  bazaar  at  Simla. 
Besides  an  extensive  bazaar  or  collection 
of  shops,  which  may  now  almost  be  designate 
ed  a  small  native  town,  Simla  contains  nearJy 
400  houses,  scattered  along  the  crest  of  dif- 
ferent mountain  ranges.  Its  situation  is  a 
most  favourable   one,  on  the  main  range  of 


Piniu  excelsa, 

and 
Cedrus  deodara. 


mountains  south  of  the  Sutlej  river,  at  a 
point  where  a  massive  peak  rises  to  a  height 
of  8,100  feet,  and  on  the  nearest  part  of  the 
ridge  to  the  plains  of  India,  which  is  suffici- 
ently elevated,  well- wooded,  and  situated 
favourably  with  regard  to  water.  The  greater 
part  of  the  station  is  built  on  the  main  range, 
partly  surrounding  the  peak  of  Jako,  and 
partly  on  the  ridge  running  north  from  it,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet,  as  far  as  a 
amaller  culminating  point  of  the  range,  which 
is  by  the  inhabitants  named  Prospect  Point. 
At  this  point  the  main  range  tuinis  sharply 
to  the  west,  and  the  station  is  continued  for 
nearly  a  mile  on  a  spur  which  runs  towards 
the  north,  passing  through  the  station  of 
Jutog.  From  the  scattered  position  of  tlie 
houses,  the  extent  of  Simla  is  much  more 
considerable  than  the  bare  statement  of  the 
number  of  houses  might  lead  one  to  suppose. 
The  northern  ridge  extends  almost  four 
miles,  and  the  circuit  of  Jako  by  the  princi- 
pal road,  which  is  from  500  to  J, 000  feet 
below  the  summit,  measures  five  miles. 

Pinus  excelsa  is  very  common  tree  at 
Simla,  particularly  on  the  southern  face  of 
Mount  Jako,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge.  Abies  smithiana  is  rare,  a  few  trees 
only  occurring  in  a  shady  ravine  facing  the 
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west ;  while  the  deodar  is  common  on  the 
southern  and  western  slopes  of  Jako,  abore 
7,000   feet ;   and  again  in  shady   groves  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valleys  on  both   sides  of 
the  ridge,  as  low  as  5,000  feet.     This  beau- 
tiful tree,  the  cedar  of  the  Indian  mountains, 
seems  limited   to   the  western  half  pf  the 
Himalayan  range,  extending  from  the  most 
part  westerly  of  Nepaul,  as  far  as  the  raoun- 
tains  of  Affghanistan.   It  was  firet  descriljed  by 
Roxburgh  from  specimens  sent  to  him  from 
Kumaon,  at  a  time  when  the  western  Himalaya 
was  almost  inaccessible  to  Europeans,  under 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  inhabitr 
ants  of  that  province,  as  in  Kashmir.    It  is, 
however,  singularly  enough,  not  known  by 
that  name  in  the  Simla  hills,  whei'e  it  is  called 
Kelu,  another  conifer,    Cupressus    torulosa, 
a  rare  tree  in  the  district,  having  usurped  the 
name,  as  well  as  the   sacred   character,  of 
deodar. 

The  view  from  the  peak  of  Jako  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  diversified,  in  any  part 
of  the  Himalaya  ;  although,  from  the  rather 
too  level  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  iutrusion 
of  the  forest  almost  to  the  very  summit,  tlia 
whole  panorama  cannot  be  embraced  at  once. 
Immediately  under  the  eye  are  the  numerous 
spurs  and  ridges  covered  with  scattered 
houses,  and  the  deep  ravine  which  terminatea 
the  steep  slopes  below  the  station  ;  towardi 
the  plains,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Gambarii 
seen,  with  the  stations  of  Sabathu  and  Eus- 
sowlee,  the  church  and  esplanade  of  the  former 
appearing  low  down  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw,  while  the  ^brilliant  white  of  the  boosei 
of  Kussowlee,  more  nearly  level  with  the  eye, 
sparkle  in  th^  sunbeams.  The  ridge  of  Ku»< 
sowlee  in  one  place  excludes  the  view  of  the 
plains,  but  to  the  right  they  may  be  seen 
stretching  away  in  the  distance,  and  only 
recognizable  at  last  by  the  track  of  the 
Sutlej  river,  which  from  the  very  remarkable 
curve  close  to  its  exit  from  the  mountain's 
may  be  traced  as  far  as  vision  can  extend,  a 
distance  of  116  miles.  To  the  north  a  valley 
stretches  from  Simla  as  far  as  the  Sutlej  river, 
distant  about  fifteen  miles,  so  direct  that  tlie 
greater  part  of  it  is  seen,  though  the  river 
itself  is  concealed.  East  of  north  a  long 
partially  wooded  ridge,  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant at  its  nearest  point,  running  parallel  to 
the  valley  just  mentioned,  excludes  the  vie^r 
of  the  nearer  part  of  the  Sutlej  valley ;  but 
the  lofty  ranges  north  of  that  river,  covered 
with  dense  forest,  and  backed  by  masses  of 
brilliant  snow,  close  in  the  view  in  that  direc* 
tion.  Due  east  lies  the  Mahasu  ridge,  covered 
on  the  Simla  slopes  with  a  dense  forest  of 
deodai* ;  and  to  the  south,  across  the  valley 
of     the     Giri,     towards   which    namerooi 
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FDgged  ridges  ran,  is  the  mountaiu  called 
the  Citor,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range  which 
fieparates  the  Giri  from  the  Tons,  the  crest  of 
which  is  upwards  of  12,000  feet  in  height. 
Pious  loDgifolia  is   common   at   the  western 
or  ioirer  extremity  of  the  Simla  station,  and 
prevails,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  tree 
OQ  the  dry  sunny  spurs  which  run    towar  ds 
the  south,  at  elevations  from  7,000  to  5,000 
feet.    This  species  is,  of  all  the  Indian  pines, 
(except  its   near  ally    P.    khasyana),    that 
which  is  capable  of  enduring  the  most  heat, 
I  sod  at  the  same  time   the    greatest  varia- 
tion in  amonnt  of  moisture  ;    as  it  is  found 
at  elevations  of   not  more  than  1,000   feet 
above  the  level  of  the   sea,   equally  in  the 
hot  humid  Talleys  of  Sikkim,  where  it  enjoys 
a  perpetual  vapour-bath,   and    on   the    dry 
nndstone  hills  of  the  upper  Punjab,  on  which 
rain  hardly  ever   falls.     It  is   only,  however, 
at  low  elevations,  where  the  mean  tempera- 
ture b  high,  that  it  is  capable  of  supporting  a 
great  amount  of  humidity. — CaL  RevieWj  No. 
xci,  Aor.  1867  ;  Dr.  ThomsorCs    Travels  in 
WtsUm   Himalaya  and    Tibet^  pp.  16-19, 
22-24;  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in   Tariary^ 
Mrs.  Harvey,  Vol.    i,  p,  3S6  ;  Hooker   and 
Thompson^  Flora    Indica^  p.    202  ;    Ann. 
Ind.  Adm.,  Vol.  xii,  pp.  G3,  78  ;   Campbell^ 
ip.88, 147-8,  168. 
SIMLI,  Hind.     Zizyphus  flexuosa. 
SIMLOTUN,  a  river  near  Raepoor  in  the 
Sabathoo  district. 
I     SIMLU,  Hind.     Berberis  aristata. 
I     8IM0A-MANIS,  Malay.     Orange. 
SIMODA,  see  Japan. 
^IMONG,  see  Himalaya. 
SIMOOM,  a  hurtful  hot  wind  which  pre- 
vails Iq  the  hot  season  on  the  Dasht  or  plain 
of  Battekottee  between   Hazar-nao    and  Jel- 
^bad,  though  its  mountains  on  both   sides 
*n  covered  with    perpetual    snow.      It    is 
■tid  to  be  generally  fatal  to  all  men,  horses 
.  iQd  cattle  who  encounter  it.     It  is  as  mulig- 
k  Bant  in  its  effects  in  the  night  as  in  the  day. 
'  Besides  earthquakes,  Arabia    is  subject    to 
;  mddtqi  and  most  violent  storms  ;  one  kind  of 
.  which  is  the  well-known  simoom,  samiel,  or 
**OKiD ;  the  khamsin  of  Egypt,  and  the  har- 
*«ttanof  the  coast  of  Guinea.     It  is  describ- 
1^  ^  as  being  hot  and  pestiferous,  sweeping 
j  •yer  the  country  with  such  speed  and  fearful 
I  violeoce  that  according   to  some  statements, 
}  O^n  and  animals  are  often  overwhelmed  by 
cloods  of  moving  sand  ;  in  fact,  it  is   said, 
I*r^8  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  tra- 
velling during  one  of  these  storms  might  be 
■tifled  in  a  moment ;  unless  they  throw  them- 
•*^^M  close  to  the  burning  sand  and  cover 
^  faces  with  their  cloths.     Mr.  Werry, 
CoosQl-General  for  Syria  in  1 838,  bod  however 
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a  meeting  of  the  chief  Arghyle,  and    of  the 
Aenizeh   sheikhs  who  accompanied  the  last 
caravan  of  2,000  camels  from  Baghdad,  and 
though    some    of    them    had  traversed   the 
desert,  in   all  directions,  for  30  years  past, 
they  never  heard  of  a  caravan,  nor  even  of  a 
single  animal  or  man,  being  buried  alive  iu 
the  sand  raised  by  a  whirlwind.     They  stated, 
that,  generally   speaking,  the  surface   soil   iu 
the  countries  which  they  traversed,  would  not 
admit  of  being  raised  in  columns  sufficiently 
dense  to  inflicc  such  a  calamity,    and    that 
whatever  may  have  occurred  in  the  African 
desert,  nothing  of  the  kind,   to  their  know- 
ledge, has  taken  place  in  Arabia.   The  simoom, 
however,  they  added,  is  hot  and  suffocating, 
and  has  frequently  caused  the  death  of  persons 
who  have  been  unable  to  shelter   themselves 
from  its  deleterious  influence.     They  asserted 
also  that  earthquakes  are  experienced  in  the 
country,     Ferrier  says  this  terrible  hot  blast 
inflicts  upon  animals  the  same  tortures  as  on  the 
human  race,  it  is  called  Sirocco  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Khamsin  in  Egypt,  and  Saura  and  Si- 
moom in  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  is  the  Sharkia 
or  East  wind  of  Scripture;  in  Egypt,  Damas- 
cus, Arabia,  and  Baghdad,  it  blows  by  sudden 
squalls,   the  approach   of    which    is  indicat- 
ed by  a  certain  perturbed  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    But  M.  FeiTier  here   alludes  to   the 
ordinary   hot  blast  of  the  deserts,   and  not 
the  real  saum  or  simoom.     The  latter  seems  a 
poisonous  current  of  air,   probably  electric, 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  causing  instant  death, 
and   peculiar  to   the  deserts   of  Arabia.     It 
has  no  injurious  effect  on  vegetation,  perhaps 
because   it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  it, 
as   it   rarely  approaches   within  one  or  two 
feet  of  the  ground.     The  camel,  instinctively 
being   awure   of  its  approach,  kneels  down, 
and  lays  its  head  close  to  the  ground,    thus 
escaping    its  deadly  effects.  Rain  is  unusual 
and  uncertain  in  Sindh,  as   it  does  not  come 
within    the    influence    of  the  south-west  or 
north-west     monsoons,     though     equinoctial 
storms  and  gales  are  generally  experienced. 
Where    the  hot  winds   or  simum  blow,    they 
often  become   above   Sehwun,  dangerous    in 
their   effects.     The  natives,    aware   of  their 
power,  avoid  travelling   at  this  season. — Eu- 
phrates a  fid  Tigris,  Col.  Chesney,  Vol.  h  pp- 
o78,   579  ;    Expedition,   Vol.    iv  ;    Ferrier  s 
Journ,,  p.  272  ;  Postati's  Personal  Observa- 
tions, pp.  14,  15. 

SIM  RANG,  Hind.,  of  Kanawar,    Rhodo- 
dendron campanulatum,  Alpine  rhododendron. 

SIMUKH,    Hind.    A  wild  grain  of  Dera 
GhaziKhau,  a  species  ofAmarauth. 

SIMUL,  Beng.,  Hind.      Bombax    mala- 
barlcum. 
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MARA.M,    TAir.    Achras 

'ithania  coagulans. 
,»iiitraeorilio  vivei- Indus. 
ji'd  for  river  (now  uuuseilj 
3  bindoos.  According  to 
tlio  ludua  or  Abu-siu 
beiug  more  I'esiuood.  The 
imber,  whiidi  is  very  good 
a.  Tho  Kiibul  river  wood 
M  im  mature. — Cleg  horn's 
216. 

10  goils.  Among  existing 
tlio  Siii-tu  (Sin,  tlie  gods, 
tho  buddiust  are  the  niodl 


the 


>,  tlio  Tcn-aio-dai-f 
;   tlio    principal  objont 
igiou  has  H  truce  of  bud- 

;Rs.,  PusiiT.  A  variety  of 
on  of  Cmukhar  anil  Cabul. 
ins.  Boerhaavin  diundi'iu. 
Tam.     Eugenia  Jamboluua, 

itaia  in  Arabia,  celebrat- 
'olloivera  of  tlie  Hebrew, 
lomcdan  religious,  as  that 
aelites  encamped  in  tiioir 
;o  Palestine.  It  wua  fiom 
proclainied  the  Ten  Coro- 
^rabs  inJicalo  Jabl  Tur  as 

lard. 


„        Kajilta:  Sarshopo,     Sahs. 

„        'I'nvericn,  ,- 

na.     Surai-bij,  SiMDH. 

EK.  Gan-utia;  l!iita-abn,SisaH. 
,ES,     Knilnsho",  T*" 

AybIoo,  Tel. 

us  of  plants,  belongs  to  the 
iferre.    There  aie 40  or  50 

kuown  afi  miisUrd  plants. 
ra,    the   white    and    black 

known  ill  Europe.  Five 
cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
e  of  the  valunble  oil  tliey 
equentlyseiMiareS,  glauca, 
[)osa,dicbotumaaud  juucea. 

A. 

ilN.  I  SI^r^lhBp^  Sans. 

'.■no.    Kmliighu,  l*a. 

NO.  I  Avalu  ;  snraava,  'I'el. 
ird  is  t'roiii  the  Latin  mus- 
3hina,  the  wliiw  mustard 
B  autumn  and  the  licrbagc 
ol«r  and  spring  for  n  pot- 
seed  was  the  buddhist  unit 
Sinnpis  albn,  or  wliite 
e  of  Great  Br 
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SINAPIS  DICHOTOMA. 

countries  in  tho  south  of  Europe.  It  is  frequcntlj 
iinltivated,  and  when  young  is  eaten  as  a  salil 
The  seeds  of  the  S.  albn  yield  by  expreBsioo 
36  per  cent,  of  a  bright  yellow,  pleiauii 
tasted,  edible  oil,  having  a  strong  smell,  ami 
slight  taste  of  mustard.  The  seeds  of  S. 
nigra  yield  only  28  per  cent,  of  an  oil  in  all 
respects  similar  to  tiie  above.  The  avenge 
price  of  mustard  seed  in  eighteen  large  sIh- 
tions,  in  all  parts  of  tho  Madras  presiUencj, 
for  the  quarter  ending  31st  October  1854,  . 
was  its.  1-2-8  per  maund  of  25  lbs.,  the 
maximum  being  Ra.  1-11-6  at  Caminiiore, 
and  the  minimum  As-  15-5.  at  Nngpore. 
Vizngapatam  it  costs  Rs.  208  per  Sicca  gam;. 
The  oil  is  not  exported  from  Madras,  but  the 
seeds  have  iieen  shipped  an  follows  : 
1 847-48... Cwt.  5,82811850-51. ..Cwt.  9,909 

1848-49 6,767  1^51-52...     „      3 

1849-50...  „  9,435|  1 8.52-53..  „  16 
Tlio  mustard  plant  ia,  officinal  ou  accouat  of 
its  seeds,  or  rather  of  the  flour  of  the  seeds, 
oi-  mustai-d.  Dr.  Pereira  was  infoniied  tliit 
the  best  floui-of  mustard  is  pi-epared  by  crushing 
tho  seeds  of  l>oth  black  and  white  tnus 
between  rollers,  and  then  pounding  them  in 
mortars,  when  they  are  twice  eifted  to  yielJ 
pure  Qourofmustard.  Two  bushels  of  black, snl 
three  of  white  seed  yield,  when  ground,  Hi 
pounds  of  flour  ;  which,  to  diminish  the  pon- 
geucy  and  improve  the  colour,  is  mixed  ■ 
56  pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  two  pounds  of 
turmeric  ;  aud  the  acrimony  is  restorfJ 
without  the  pungency,  by  the  addition  of  i 
pound  of  (capsicum)  chilly  pods,  and  halfa 
pound  of  ginger.  Common  mustard  consists 
of  tho  dour  of  the  seeds  of  the  black  raus 
though  generally  mixed  with  that  procured 
from  the  seeds  of  the  white  mustard,  or  Siiinp' 
alba,  and  deprived  of  fixed  oil  by  exprcscio 
Both  species  have  been  long  used  in  mcdirine, 
lieing  tho  vavv  of  Hippocrates,  aud  the  Siuipi 
of  tlie  Komana, 

The  Oil.  ■ 
Mugtnrd  ail,  Emo.  I  Kadaghoo  yeHDoi.     ' 

Itai  ka  tet,     0U2.,  Hind.     Avnloo  am)  Sursai^B 
Ssriliapa-tailum,     Sans.  |     noona, 

This  valuable  oil  is  used  iu  most  parts  of 
India  in  cookery,  aud  is  cou.sidered  superior 
to  all  other  oils  for  anointing  the  body,  which 
it  is  supposed  to  invigoitite.  In  medicine,  i 
sometimes  given  intei-uully,  but  i a  more  ?■«■ 
quenfly  applied  as  a  rubefaitieni.—  Eng.  Ci/c-'i 
M.  S.  J.  R  ;  Rni/le.    Seo  Mustard. 

SINAPIS  BRASSICA. 
Kurm  kalK,  HcMU.  |  Badahahea  nu,         BOB. 

Cultivated  in  the  Salmruupore  garden. 

SINAPIS  DICHOTOMA. 

Tha-ba-mee,  BuaU.  I  Siihatu,  HUB- 

Muuiig-ngj-aan,  „         Sights, 

ToToeo,  Hind.  |  K;ili  atinon, 

Cultivated  in  British  India,     Much  priied 
McClelland. 


aud  moat  I  for  its  oil. 
S 
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SIND. 


SIND. 


SmAPIS  JtlNCEA. 

Boogii  Baraon,  |  Tsz'e-kai, 

SIN  APIS  ERYSIMOIDES. 

Bftee,  I  Mokura  raee, 

SINAPISGLAUCA. 

Kastard,  '  "Esq.  |  Knee, 


Chin. 


Puxj. 


extend  Westward  to  Kandahar  (Gandhara), 
embraoing  perhaps  the  fourteen  Iranian  pro- 
vinces or  nations,  enumerated  on  the  Naksh*- 
i-Ruatum  as  lying  between  Sogdiaua  and  the 
Panjab  and  subject  to  Darius.  But  eastward 


This  is  foaod  in  the  Suilcj  valley  between  :  of  the  Indus,  the  country  was  always  India, 


Bainpur  and  Songnam  at  elevations  up  to 
1 1,000  feet,  nnd  is  much  cultivated.  Sevcnil 
species  of  Sinapis  are  grown  in  the  N,  W. 
Himalaya  as  salads  and  condiments. — Cleg- 
korn't  Punjab  Report^  p.  68. 
SIN.APIS  RAMOSA,  Roxb. 

M,  Bexo.,  Hind. 

IndUn  muBtard,  £no. 
HtdngA^  Maleal. 

The  seeds  are  much  used  as  a 

SIXAPIS  RAJIKA. 

SINAPIS  RAGOSA. 

Bhct^n  raee,  I  Badshahec  race, 

SINAPIS  CHINENSIS.     Linn. 

Sinapis  sinenBis. 


Kudagu, 
Avalu, 


Tam. 
Tel. 

condiment. 


Khirdnll,                      Ar. 

Snsavi, 

Mat-ay. 

Moaogngyin,          BURU. 

Tu  k  hm-i-sipidan, 

I*ERS. 

Jun*,                       DuK, 

Kajaca, 

Banh. 

TinDtala  muetard,   E.'«o. 

Ktulughu, 

Tam. 

Sal                             Guz. 

Avalu, 

Tel. 

Sushuf  lai,              Hind. 

and  this  name  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
used  in  the  south  of  Asia  for  it  first  occurs 
in  Uie  Bible,  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  1  ; 
iii,  9)  as  the  limit  of  the  territories  of  king 
Ahasuorus  in  the  east,  as  Ethiopia  was  on 
the  west,  and  the  names  are  similarly  cou- 
nefted  by  Herodotus  (vii,  9).  The  term 
*  Hoddu*  used  by  the  Hebrews  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  Honadu  which  is  identical  with  the 
names  of  the  river  Indus,  for,  to  the  present 
day,  all  along  the  course  of  that  river,  the 
lettei*s  S  and  H  are  interchanged,  and,  iu 
tlie  Vendidad,  the  Panjab  is  described  as  the 
'  Hapta-Hindu'  and  the  native  form  '  Sindus' 
is  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi,  23.)  The  India  of  tho 
book  of  Esther  is  not  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dustan, but  the  countiy  surrounding  the 
Indus — the  Panjab,  and  perhaps  Sind — the 
India  which  Herodotus  describes  (iii,  98)  as 
forming  part  of  the  Persian  empire  under 
Dainus,  and  the  India  which  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  Per- 
sepolis  and  Naksh-i-Rustum,  but  not  in  those 
of  BehistUD.  The  Sind  territory  has  been  re- 
peatedly overrun  by  conquerors,  by  Alexander 
of  Greece,  by  hindoo  dynasties,  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  Caliphate,  by  the  Moghul  of  Turkistan, 
by  the  Mogul  rulers  of  India,  by  the  Baluch 
and  by  the  Affghans,  by  whom  it  was  arrang- 
ed in  various  political  divisions.  The  Britit^h 
in  India,  usually  distinguish  but  two  parts, 
Upper  or  Northern  Sind  and  Lower  or  South- 
ern Sind,  which  the  people  of  the  country 
term  Siro  and  Lar.     Each   of  these  divisions 


^Ainslies  Mai,  Med.,  p.  264. 
SINAPIS  TRILOCULAUIS.  Mustard. 

iJai,  DuK. 

SINATROCES,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

SIN-BAW-KARAWA,  Burm.     Cubebs. 

SINBOME-DZA-LI,  Burm.  Cassia  aluta, 
Linn^  fV.  4-  A.,  fV.  Jc. 

SIND,  a  river  of  Gopalporc  in  Gwalior, 
near  Rutwah. 

SIND,  UiKD.     Daphne  oleoides. 

SIND,  a  provfnce  of  British  India  in  the 
lower  coarse  of  the  Indus  river,  which  runs 
throogh  it  The  name  of  this  province  is 
il3o  written  Scinde,  and  Sind'h,  and  seems 
to  be  derived  from  Sin,  a  Scythic  name  for  a 
river,  from  which  also  have  come  the  terms 

Hirtd  aud  Ind  for  India— the  letters*  and    has  its  particular  climate,  soil  and  productions, 
A  OQ  the  Western   parts   of  British  India   and  is  otherwise  distinctly  marked  by  physi- 
beiog  tnmsmutable.     To  the  Western  Arabs,    cal  peculiarities.     Northern,    or  Upper  Sind, 
«1I  eastwards  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  known 
u  Hind  ;  but    they   distinguished   the  two 
regioos  on  and  beyond  the  Indus   river  by 
the  terms  Hind-o-Sind.     The  name  of  Sind 


^  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  both 
by  Pliny  and  An'ian,  the  one  writes  it 
Siodos  and  the  other  Sind.  We  learn  i'rom 
tie  Nubian  geographers  that  the  Arabians 
called  it  Mekran.  India,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the 
Indus,  the  Sin,  Sinda  or  Hindu  or  Hapta 
Hiuda,  tho  Aba-Sin  of  the  Arab.s,  the  gi*eat 
river  met  in  the  route  from  Europe  and  from 
^^estern  and  Centi'al  Asia.  It  is  true  that 
Bo  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Darius  Ilystaspes, 
^•c.  521,  the  early  writers  placed  Indians 
^both  sides  of  the  Indus  and  made  India 
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com  prises  all  that  tract  from  Sehwun  upwards 
to  the  Bhawulpur  territories  ;  and  Southern 
or  Lower  Sind,  that  from  Sehwun,  including 
tlie  delta  of  the  river  to  the  sea.  Each  has 
its  capital.  But,  the  hindoo  races  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  Indus,  arranged  it  into  throe 
portions,  viz.,  Siro  orUpper  Sind,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Alor  ;  Vichalo  or  Middle  Sind, 
with  Brahminabad  for  its  capital  and  Lar  or 
Lower  Sind,  of  which  Patula  was  the  chief 
towu.  In  tlie  second  century  of  the  christian 
era,  Minnagar,  the  capital  of  tlie  Min  was 
the  capital  of  Lower  Sind.  In  the  seventh 
century,  Sind  was  divided  into  four  priqcipa- 
lities,  viz..  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Sind, 
and  Cutch. 
The  river  ladus  flows  through  the  three 
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parts,  and  at  some  comparatiTelj  recent  time, 
it  haa  chaDged  its  bed,  but  the  old  bed  still 
exists  under  the  name  of  Nara,  and  its  course 
has  been  surveyed  from  the  ruins  of  A I  or  to 
the  Bun  of  Cutch.  From  A  lor  to  Jakrao, 
a  distance  of  100  miles,  its  direction  is  nearly 
due  south.  It  there  divides  into  several  chan- 
nels, each  bearing  a  separate  name.  The 
most  easterly  channel,  which  retains  the  name 
of  Nara,  runs  to  the  south-east  by  Kipra  and 
.Umrkot,   near  which   it  turns  to   the  south- 


west  by  Wanga  Bazar  and  Romaka  Bazar,    which  the  first  is  most  probably  the  samdu 


and  is  there  lost  in  the  great  Run  of  Cutch. 

The  territory  of  Sind,  as,  until  a.  d.  1845, 
possessed  by  theBiluch  chiefs  of  Talpur,  lies 
between  the  23d  and  29th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  67th   to  70th  degrees  of  east 
longitude,  haviug  the  river  Indus  nearly  in 
its  centre,  and  comprising  all  the  portion  of 
its  valley  between  the  Bliawulpore  territories 
to  the  north,  the  ocean  to  the  south,  east  and 
west  to  the  desert  tracts  which  intervene 
between  it  and  the  province  of  Cutch,  and  the 
mountains  separating  it  from  the  higher  country 
of  Beloochistan.     Norfiiern  Slndh,  which  ex- 
tends from  Sehwun  to  Subzuikot,  is  an  uninter- 
rupted level,  through  which  in  serpentine  course 
flows  the  river  Indus.     There  are  few  coun* 
tries   more  xlevoid   of  natural   beauty   than 
Sind.     Pyramids  seem  only  wanting  to  ren- 
der its  scenery  Egyptian,  and  viewed  from 
any  eminence,   the   neiglibourhood  of  Kur- 
rachee  is  by  no  means  prepossessing.     North- 
wards as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  one  vast 
plain  of  sand,  studded  with  scrubs,  or  heaps 
of  shingle.     Westward,  in  the  distance,  are 
seen  the  desolate  and  sun-burnt  mountains  of 
Beloochistan.      During  December,  and    the 
two  succeeding  months,  the  cold  at  night  is 
often  severe,  being  frequently  32*  Fahrenheit 
at  day-break,  while  at  noon  it  often  mounts 
to  75*  or  86*  in  the  shade.     In  the  time  of 
Alexander    the  only   places  mentioned  are 
Sindomana  and  a  city   of  Brahmans  named 
Harmat^lia,  by  Deodorus  and  Sindomamaua 
seems  to  be  the  modern  Sehwan.     The  ma- 
homedans  built  a  city  which  they  called  Man- 
sura  close  to  Bahmanwa.     In  the  middle  ages, 
the  great  cities  were  Sadusan,  Brahmana,  or 
Bahmanwa,  and  Nirunkot,  the  modern  Hydera- 
bad.    At  the  present  day  tlie  principal  towns 
of  Middle  Sind  are  Sehwan,  Nala,  Hyderabad, 
and    Umarkot.     McMnrdo  says,  Sehwan  is 
undoubtedly  a  place  of  vast  antiquity  :  per- 
haps more   so  than  either  Alor  or  Bahmana. 
The  present  name  is  said  to  be  a  contraction 
of  Sewistan,  which  was   called  after  its  in- 
habitants, the  Sewis,  or  Sabis.    The  Sindo 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Sadu  of  the  early  ma- 
homedans,   point    to   the  Sanscrit   name  of 
the  country,  Siudhu,  or  to  that  of  its  inhabi- 
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tants,  Sindhava  or  Saindbu,  as  it  is  naiullj 
pronounced.  Their  stronghold,  or  capital, 
would  therefore  have  been  called  SaindbaTa- 
sthuna  or  Saindhu-sthan,  which  by  the  elision 
of  the  nasal,  becomes  the  Sadustan  of  the 
Arab  geographers. 

The  district  of  Lar  or  Lower  Sind,  tlie 
ancient  Pitasila,  is  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
from  Hyderabad  to  the  sea.  Ptolemy  has 
preserved  the  names  of  several  places,  u 
Barbara,    Sousikana,  Bonis,    and  Eolaka,  of 


the  Barbarike  emporium  of  the  *Periplu8,*aDd 
perhaps  also  the  same  as  the  Barce  of  Jasdn, 
In  the  time  of  the  author  of  the    *  Periplai,' 
the  capital  of  Lower  Siudh   was  Minnagara, 
which    the   foreign    merchants    reached  bj 
ascending  the  river  from  Barbarike.    In  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Hwen  Thsung 
mentions  only  Pitasila,  or  Patala.     About  tho 
commencement  of  the  christian  era,  the  Bat 
dynasty    ruled  from  Kashmir  and  Kanouj  ta 
Makra  and  the  port  of  Dabal  on  the  sborei 
of  the  sea  of  Oman,  and  from   Surat  to  Kan- 
dahar and  the  Solaiman  range.     The   com- 
mencement of    this   dynasty   has   not   beea 
ascertained,  but  in  the  time  of  rai  Dwaij  the 
capital  was  Alor.     He  was  a  powerful  chief 
who  contracted  alliances  with  the  rulers  of 
ludia.     He  was  succeeded  by  his   son  rai  Si* 
haras  I.     Rai  Sihasi  was  the  celebrated  soa  ofj 
rai  Siharas,  and  the  next  was'Siharas  II« 
who  reigned  42  years,  and  was  killed  in  battle. 
He    was   a    contemporary   of   Nousherwaa. 
After  Saharas  II,  a  brahman  dynasty  succeed- 
ed.    The  reign  of  the  Bai  seems   to  have  ex- 
tended to  137  years  and  to  a.  d.  479. 

Several  places  on  the  Indus  are  named  after 
the  Chach  dynasty,  viz.,  Chachpur^  Ohachar, 
Chachgaon,  Chachi.  Chach  was  a  brahmia 
who  usurped  the  kingdom  of  the  Rai  dyoas^* 
of  Sind.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Shab* 
ram,  or  Shahrear,  and  he  is  supposed  to  hare 
invented  the  game  of  chess.  He  seems  to  have 
reigned  about  a.  h.  2,  and  to  have  been  succeed* 
ed  by  his  brother. 

Sind  was  subject  to  perpetual  iitcarsioDi 
from  the  Ghori,  Khilji  and  Taghaluk  dynas* 
ties  of  Delhi  and  the  Punjab  as  well  as  tha 
still  more  ruinous  devastations  of  the  Mogala. 
In  the  middle  ages  Debal  was  the  chief  sea* 
port  of  Sind,  hence  called  Debal  Sindi.  It 
was  the  emporium  of  the  Indus,  and  seems  ta 
have  been  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Baghan  river,  below  the  junction  of  tbe 
southern  branch  of  the  Ghara  or  Sagari 
branch,  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Lari  Bandar, 
Lari  Bandar  has  been  deserted  and  the  pre- 
sent part  of  the  western  half  of  the  Delta  ii 
Dharaja,  a  few  miles  east  of  Lari  Bandar, 
Dewal,  or  Debal,  means  a  temple  and  several 
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Siod  ierms,  had  it  as  a  prefix,  as  Debal  That  la, 
Debal  Kaogra.  Debal  Sindi  seems  to  have 
been  the  port  at  which  Zabeida  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  lauded  from  Bussonih  and  found 
ail  the  people  turned  iuto  stone.  In  the  reit;n 
of  Walid  (a.  d.  705  to  715),  Sind  was  invad- 
ed, aud  that  (uiliph  is  said  to  have  rendered 
all  India  to  the  Ganges  tributary  to  him. 

Al-Mausoor,   when  only  tlie   lieutenant  of 
the  caliph  Abbas,  held  ilie   irovernmeut    of 
Sind  and  of   India,  and  made  the  i&>land  of 
Bekber  on  the  Indus,  and  the  adjacent  Arorc, 
the  ancient  capital,  his  residence,   naming  it 
Mansoora  ;  and  it  was  duriug  his  government 
that  Bappa  Bawul  abandoned   Cheetore   for 
Iran.    The  celebrated  Haroon-ur-Rashid,  con- 
temporary of  Charlemugne,  in    apportioning 
his  immense  empire  amongst  his  sons,  gave 
to  die  second,  Al-Mamoon,    Khorassan,  Za- 
bulisthan,  Cabulisthan,   Sind,     and    Hindus- 
than.    Al-Mamoon,  on  the  death  of  Haroon, 
deposed  his  brother,  and  became  caliph   in 
A.  H.  198  or  A.  D.  813,   and  ruled   to  833, 
the  exact  period    of  the  reign  of  Khoman, 
prince  of  Cheetore.     The  domestic  history  of 
the  Rajputs   brings  the  enemy  assailant  of 
Cheetore   from    Zabulisthan  ;     and   as    the 
leader's  name  is  given  as  *  Mahmood  Khorasan 
Pat,*  thei-e  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  an 
en'or  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  copyist, 
ud  should  be  Mamoon.    Within  twenty  years 
after  this  events  the  sword    of  conquest  aud 
cooversioo  was  withdrawn  from  Indiii,  and  Sind 
WM  the  only    province    left  to  Motuwakal, 
(a.  d.  850),  the  grandson  of  Haroon,  for.  a 
eentury  after  whom  the  throne  of  Baghdad, 
like  that  of  ancient  Rome,  was  sold  by  her 
pnetoriaos  to  the  highest  bidder. 

From  this  time  we  find  no  mention  what^ 
ever  by  roahomedans,  of  Hindusthan,  or  even 
of  Sind,antil  Spobaktagin,  governor  of  Kho- 
nsno,  hoisted  the  standard  of  independent 
•overeignty  at  Ghazni.  In  a.  h.  365 (a.  d.  975) 
he  carried  his  arms  acrpss  the  Indus,  forcing 
the  inhabitants  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  and  to  re»wl  the  Koi*an  from  tlie 
tltars  of  Bal  and  Krishna.  Towards  the  dose 
w  this  CHitnry  he  made  his  last  invnsioiT, 
>coompiini(^d  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Mah- 
mood, destined  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  hindoo 
y*ce,  who  early  imbibed  the  paternal  lesson 
ttculwithig  the  extirpution  of  infidels.  Twelve 
■e^eral  vigitations  did  Mnhmood  make  with 
ais  Tartar  hordes,  sweeping  India  of  her 
'^hes,  destroyin<^  her  temples  and  architec- 
^in\  rfniHins,  bimI  leaving  the  country  plunged 
in  povrrty  and  iirnorance.  From  the  effect  of 
"*<»e  incursions  she  never  recovered  ;  for 
wough  she  had  a  respite  of  a  century  between 
Juhmood  and  the  final  conquest,  it  was  too 
^wrt  to  repair  what  it  had  cost  ages  to  rear  : 
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the  temples  of  Somnath,  of  Cheetore,  and  Gir- 
nnr  are  but  types  of  the  magnifirenco  of  past 
times.  The  memorial  of  JSacti  Koraar  proves 
him  to  have  been  the  contemporary  of  Soo- 
bakta>;in,  and  to  one  of  his  son  Mahmood's 
visitations  is  attributed  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  the  Sun  (Aitpoor),  Sacti  Koomnr*s 
capitfd.  The  first  recorded  attack  on  the  Mori 
prince  uf  Cheetore,  which  brought  Bappa  into 
notice,  was  either  by  Yezid  or  Mahomed  bin 
Kasim  from  Sind.  Though  in  the  histories 
of  the  caliphs  we  can  only  expect  to  find  record- 
ed those  expeditions  which  were  successful. 

The  Arg/iun,  a  Sind  dynasty  who  held  a 
brief  sway  from  a.  d.  1521  to  loo4-o,  a  period 
of  34  years,  duriug  which  Shuja  Beg  and  his 
sou  Mirza  Shah  Hussain  reigned.  Arghun 
Khan  Tarkhan,  was  grandson  of  Ilulaku, 
grandson  of  Chengiz  Khan. 

7^he  KuVorah  and  Talpoori  are  tribes  of 
celebrity  in  Sind,  the  first  furnished  a  late,  and 
the  other  the  Tastdynasty  of  rulers  ;  aud  though 
the  one  has  deduced  its  origin  fi-om  the  Ab- 
basides  of  Persia,  aud  the  other  has  advanced 
pretensions  to  descent  from  the  prophet,  both 
were  alike  Beluchees,  who  are  said  to  bo 
essentially  Jit  or  Crete  in  origin.  'I'he  Tal- 
poori have  their  name  from  the  town 
(poora)  of  palms  (tal  or  tar)  and  are  said  to 
amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
Lohri  or  Little  Sind,  which  misnomer  they 
affixed  to  the  dominion  of  Hyderabad.  Theve 
are  noue  of  the  Talpuri  in  the  t'hul. 

The  R;ijput  dynasty  who  ruled  in   Sind 
are  said  to  have  been  conquered   about  a.  d. 
711,  by   mahomedans   from   Arabia.     About 
A.  D.  1025,  (he  country  was  annexed  to   the 
Ghaznivi    empire     by    Mahmnd,    and    after 
various  changes  of  rulers  it  was  incrorporated 
into   the  Delhi   empire   by   Akbar  in   1591, 
from  which  it.  was  again  dissevered  in  1740 
by  Nadir  Shall,  who  exacted  from  it  a  tribute 
of  above  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees.     After  the 
assassination   of  Nadir  Shah,    Sind    became 
subject  to  the  Dourani  emperors  of  Candahar. 
Previous  to   the   invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Kalora,  a  religious  seer,  had   risen    to  power 
in   Sind,   and    the  chief  of    the  tribe,  Noor 
Mahomed  had   been   recognised   as  governor 
of  the  province.    It  was  during  the  rule  of  his 
brother  Gholam  Shah  that  the  connection  of 
the   British     government     with    Sind,   com- 
menced by  the  establishment  of  factories  at 
Tatta  and    Shah-bunder    in    1758.     In    that 
year  Gliolam  SUah    granted  an  order  lor  the 
establishment  of  the  factories  and  for  certain 
immunities    to   trade.     This    order   was    re- 
newed iu  1761.     During  the  rule  of  Sirfaraz 
Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  Gholam  Shali,  how- 
ever, the  tratle   was  so  much  interfered  with 
that   iu  1775  the  British  government    found 
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it  necessary    to   withdraw   their     factories. 
The   TioleBce   and  tyranny  of  Sirfaraz  Khan 
and  his  successors,  who  from  jealousy  put  to 
death  three   of  the   chiefs   of   the   Talpoor 
tribe,  led   to  the   overthrow  of  the  Kalora 
dynasty.     The  Talpoor  are  a  Beluch  tribe, 
^ose  chiefs  had  long  held  the  first  place  in 
the  sei*yice  of  the  rulers  of  Sind.  To  avenge 
the  death  of  their  chiefs  the  Talpoor  tribe 
rose,  and,  headed  by  Mir  Futteh  AH  Khan 
Talpoor  in  a.  d.  1786,  expelled  the  Kalora 
ruler  Abd-ool-Nubbi.     The  measures  which 
Futteh  Aii  Kkan  took  to  establish  his  autho- 
nty  alarmed  his  relatives,  Mir  Solirab  and 
Mir  Thara,  who  fied,  seized  on  Kheirpore  and 
Shah-bunder,  and  renounced  the  authority  of 
their  kinsman.     Mir  Futteh  Ali  Khan  was 
never  again  able  to  extend  his  authority  over 
the   whole   province,  which  henceforth    re- 
mained divided  into  three  separate  principa- 
lities, viz.,  Hyderabad  or  Lower  Sindh  under 
Futteh  Ali  Khan,  Kheirpore  oi'  Upper  Sindh 
under  Mir  Sohrab,  and  Meerpore  uuder  Mir 
Thara.     In  Hyderabad,  Futteh   Ali  divided 
his  power  with  his   three  brothers,  Gholam 
Ali,  Kuim  Ali  and  Murad  Ali,  and  from  their 
real  or  apparent  unanimity,  the  brothers  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  the  Char  Yar  or 
four  friends. 

In  1799,  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  British  government  and  Sind  was 
revived,  and  Futteh  Ali  Khan  issued  an 
order  granting  certain  privileges  in  favour  of 
British  trade. 

Sind  fell  to  the  Indian  government,  from  the 
mahomedan  Tulpur  dynasty,  after  the  battles 
of  Meeanee,  on  the  17th  February  1843,  and 
of  Hyderabad,  on  the  24th  March  1843,  both 
fought  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  this  gave 
the  course  of  the  Indus  up  to  Multan. 

In  August  1842,  Sir  C.  Napier  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  military  command  in  Sindli 
and  Beloochistan,  and  invested  with  authori- 
ty over  all  civil  and  political  officers  in  these 
territories.  On  the  14th  February  J  843  the 
ameers,  except  Nusseer  Kiian  of  Kheir- 
pore, signed  the  Treaty,  leaving  Mir  Roos- 
tum's  rights  to  future  investigation.  Next 
day  the  residence  of  Major  Outram  was 
attacked  by  8,000  of  the  troops  of  the 
ameers.  After  a  most  gallant  defence  the 
escort  made  their  way  to  the  main  army. 
The  battles  of  Meanee  and  Dubba  subjected 
the  whole  of  Sind  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  possessions 
of  Ali  Murad,  who  was  established  as  chief 
of  Kheirpore  in  the  temtories  which  belong- 
ed to  Mir  Roostum,  both  by  inheritance  and 
in  right  of  the  turban,  as  well  as  in  the 
lands  of  which  he  himself  stood  rightfully 
possessed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
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All  the  territory  of  Sind,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  continued  to  Ali  Mund, 
was  confiscated  by  the  British  government. 
But  a  fraud  was  clearly  established  by  a  com- 
misisioD,  which  met  in  I860,  and  Ali  Murad 
was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  rais  of  Kheir- 
pore, and  deprived  of  all  his  territories,  except 
those  which  he  inherited  under  his  father* s  will 
The  revenue  of  his  possessions  in  a.  d.  1860, 
was  estimated  at  3,60,000  Rs.  with  power  to 
try  for  capital  offences  any  persons  except  Bri- 
tish subjects.  After  the  conquest,  the  deposed 
ameers  were  removed  from  Sind  and  pensions 
were  granted  them  by  the  British  government 
Their  descendants  continue  to  receive  liberal 
pensions. 

The  Desert  of  Sind  lies  between  the 
frontier  of  Rajputanah  and  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  and  from  Dawudputra  on  the  north  to 
Buliari  on  the  Runn,  220  miles  long  and  80 
broad  or  17,600  square  miles.  It  is  one  en- 
tire I'hul,  with  few  villas^es  and  a  few  shep- 
herds ;  60  miles  without  water,  the  wells  70 
to  600  feet  deep,  and  the  sand-hills,  little 
mountains.  It  was  through  this  tract  that 
Hamayun  sought  refuge  to  the  Dhat  country 
and  its  capital,  then  Oomerkote,  whera  Akbu 
was  born.  Arore,  there,  is  a  ruined  town. 
Oomerkote  was  wrested  from  the  Soda  race  by 
the  Rah  tor  tribe  of  Marwar,  and  since  tbet 
the  chiefs  of  the  expelled  clan  have  dwelt  it 
Chore,  16  miles  N.  £.  of  Oomerkote.  Atone 
time,  every  third  year  brought  famine.  The 
Soda  women  of  this  desert  tract  of  Dhattaaie 
proverbially  handsome.  In  this  desert  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Indus,  are  the  Soda,  Catti 
and  Mallani,  descendants  of  the  Sogdi,  Catlii 
and  Malli,  of  Gete  and  Yuti,  many  of  when 
call  themselves  Baluch,  or  keep  the  ancient 
name  of  Numri,  whilst  the  Zj'hut  or  Jut,  re- 
tain their  primitive  appellatiou.  Also  remftinf 
of  the  Johya  and  Dahya  who  with  the  Gete^ 
Jut  or  Hun,  hold  places  amongst  the  36  rojtl 
races  of  ancient  India.  The  Baraha  and 
Lohana  tribes  are  there,  the  Sahi*ai,  the  great 
robber  of  the  desert,  the  Bhatti,  Rafatofi 
Joda,  Chohan,  Mallani,  Kaorwa,  Joshj^ 
Sooltano,  Lohana,  Arorah,  Khoomra,  Sindili 
Maisuri,  Vishnavi,  Jakhur,  Shiag,  Ashiag 
and  Pooniah. 

The  origin  of  the  mahomedan  Kallora  nod 
Sahrai  is  doubtful,  but  the  following  profes* 
sore  of  mahomedanism  are  "  Nyad"  or  pnH 
selytes  from  Rajput  or  other  hindoo  tribes!- 
viz.,  Zj'hut ;  Rajur  ;  Oomra  ;  Soomra  ;  Majr 
or  Mer  :  Mor  or  Mohor  ;  Baluch  ;  Lnnirit 
or  Looka  ;  Sumaicha  ;  Mangulia  ;  Baggreah ; 
Dahya  ;  Johya  ;  Kairooee  ;  Jangurea :  0<«* 
dur ;  Berowee  ;  Bawuri ;  Tawuri  ;  Chrendet; 
Khossa  ;  Sudani  ;  Lohana.  These  codti 
are  ferocious  and  intolerant. 
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The  Sodah  scattered  over  the  desert,  some 
are  mahomedans,  the  Stimaicha  is  h  mahome- 
dan  proseljte  from  the  Soda. 

Kaaarwa,  a  peaceable  nomade  i*ace,  chiefly 
in  the  tTiuI  of  Dhat,  rear  cattle.- 

Dhote  or  Dhattif  like  the  Kuoorwa,  a  pas- 
toi-al  race  of  Dhat,  their  cows  give  8  or  10 
seers  of  milk  daily. 

LoAana,  numerous  in  Dhat  and  Talpoora, 
they  are  scribes  and  shop-keepers. 

Arorahy  a  thrifty  race,  tradesmen  and  far- 
mers. 

Bkattiahj  formerly  martial,  now  traders 
and  like  the  Arorah,  and  both  tliese  have 
eommerciai  agencies  all  over  India. 

Brakmatiy  Bishnuvi,  cultivators  and  gra- 
ziers, numerous '  in  Dhat,  some  in  Chore,  in 
Oomerkote,  Dharnas  and  Mitti. 

Rebarri,  a  race  who  in  Hindustan  profess 
mahomedauism  and  rear  camels,  here  are  a 
tribe  who  rear  camels,  or  with  the  Bhatti, 
steal  them. 

Jakhur,  Shiag^h  and  Fooniaki  harmless, 
industrious,  in  the  desert  and  the  valley,  are 
denominations  of  the  Jit  race,  but  most  of 
theae  sections  have  become  mahomedans  and 
call  themselves  Zj*hut. 

Sahrai,  is  the  most  numerous  of  the  ma- 
homedan  tribes  of  the  desert,  of  which  he  is 
the  teiTor.  The  Khossa  is  a  branch  of  the 
Sahrai,  whom  in  habits  he  resembles,  plunder- 
ing on  camels,  but  they  are  cowardly  and 
faithless. 

Sumaicha^    converts    to    mahomedanism, 

from  the  Soda  race,  some  are  pastoral,  some 

are  plunderers.     They  are  dirty,  and  never 
shave. 

Aijwr,  a  convert  from  the  Bhatti,  cultiva- 
tors, shepherds  and  thieves  and  evil-livers. 

Oomra  and  Soomra,  are  converts  from  the 
Ppar  or  Pramara  race,  have  mixed  largely 
with  mahomedans. 

The  Munchar  Lake  in  Sind,  was  described 
Vy  Professor  Orlebar,  Postans  and  Knight. 

Mr.  Campbell  says  the  8indi  people  and 
ianguage  are  almost  confined  to  Lower  Sind,  and 
J^  theSindi  has  much  Arabic  mixed  with  it. 
The  Sindi  people  are  well  grown  and  robust,  w  i  th 
Jark  skins,  immoral  and  idle,  and  given  to 
hnnting,  fishing  and  pastoral  pursuits  quite 
•8  much  as  to  cultivation,  and  the  delta  and 
eountry  of  the  lower  Indus,  seem  to  be  ill  and 
B«ufficiently  cultivated  (p.  141).  Mr.  Campbell 
^Pposes  a  mixture  of  Arabic,  Persian  and 
Aol  bloo<l.  The  tribes  in  Sind  are  so  mixed 
«Pone  with  another  flint  ex<'epr.ing  that  just 
on  the  Wders  no  part  of  the  countiy  can  be 
Marked  off  as  occupied  by  any  pnrilc^ular  tribe; 
ev<*n  on  the  borders,  there  is  much  intermix- 
ture. The  great  Muni  tribe  of  Balooch,  for 
"atance,  has  a  large,  and  the  strongest,  part  of 
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the  clan  in  the  hills  to  the  north,  and  outside 
of  the  Sind  border  ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  of  the  Murri  located  indifferent  parts  of 
Siud  even  down  to  100  miles  south  of  Hyder- 
abad. The  following  list  of  the  tribes  and  races 
in  Sind  was  prepared  by  GeneralMereweather, 

and  it  is  believed  to  be  very  accurate  : 

Kurrachee  Collectorate. 

%i«fo.— Shirazee,  Shakroor,  Alabi,  Mashedi,  Mai- 
mdranee,  Areefee,  Rezuri,  Bokhari,  Ameerkhanee 
Lukalivi,  Mootalivi,  Tstrabadee,  Khabrotee, 

The  Syuda  originally  descended  from  these  tribes. 
Their  forefathers  came  to  Sind  from  different  places 
on  the  Asiatic  Continent. 

Kooreahec—Alvi,  descended  from  Huzrut  Ali  from 
Iran. 

Abasee  derived  from  Abas  from  Irak. 

Seedeekee      do.        Ababukur  Seedeftk. 

Pharookee     do.        Ameer  Oomur. 

Oosmani        do.        Ameer  Gosman. 

Belooch-^Bhind,    Juttoee,    Chandia,   Noohanee, 
Khosa,  Chang,  Lusharee,  Kupree,  Julbanee,  Goon- 
ganee,  Nizamanee,  Almanee,  Gopang,  Moongwanee 
DIuwanee,  Sunjranee,  Jumallee,  Jurwar,  Kolachee! 
Pitabee,Mug8ee,  Murree,  Khowad,  Daruck,  Lugharee 
Muhesur,  Talpoor  and  Boogdee.  ' 

The  Rhind  tribe  is  the  head  of  all  the  Beloocb  from 
Beloochistan,  and  from  them  the  several  tribes  named 
have  descended.  The  Talpoors,  however,  became  rulers 
in  Sind,  while  the  Rhinda  remained  dependents. 
The  Belooch  generally  are  said  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Aleppo  in  Syria.  They  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  Arabs,  sharp,  well^iefined  features 
and  well  knit  limbs.  All  these  divisions  merely  de- 
note femilies  or  descendants  of  men  of  renown  whose 
names  the  familiefl  bear. 

Kurrumatee,—FuhT8Ln9e  mabomedane,  Beeghad, 
Gubole,  Bayee,  Kachree,  Kumba,  'Moogra,  Ahme- 
danee,  Ruzeeda,  Soopad,  Murwa,  Ladia,Muheree,  Sab- 
tia,  Alloora,  Jingianee,  Morsur,  Beeramanee,  Khir- 
turee,  Thuanee,  Rajwanee,  Soteeanee,  Parwaree, 
Cheeranee,  Gocha,  Rahwanee,  Gorewanee,  Shereek- 
hanee,  Mindiar,  Goramanee,  Kulree,  Mochir,  Sho- 
lanee,  Boonbanee,  Dewanee,  Jumallee,  Said,  Dura- 
yaee,  Toremanee. 

These  have  descended  from  the  Belooch  tribe, 
but  have  been  sub-divided  into  the  several  tribes 
named. 

Assurdee,  descendants  of  a  tribe  from  Mooltan. 

Mogul,  do.  do.  from  Persia. 

2Wt*A;,  or  Turks,  do.  do.  from  Khorasan. 

Afghan,  do.  do.  do. 

Arghonees  came  to  Sind  during  the  reign  of  the 
Summa,  whom  they  overthrew.  They  succeeded 
the  Summa,  as  rulers  of  Sind  about  the  year  927 
Hijree,  and  continued  so  until  their  defeat  by  the 
Turkhanee,  in  Hijree  962.  The  Turkhanee  came 
to  Siud,  about  the  same  time.  They  succeeded  the 
Arghanee,  as  rulers  of  Sind  about  the  year  962 
Hijree,  and  were  in  power  until  Hijree  1021. 

MisceUanectis, 
Foreign  trib€8,~T ukzi,  Tumeenee  (Thainr),  Alt- 
Mogelra  (now  known  as  Moria)    Powanhar,  Jubee- 
seea,    Alootba,    Binwalla,    Soofean,    Koral,    Bayar, 
Soopeea. 

Descendants  of  jBiirroon.— Mukranee,  Loodee  (now 
known  as  Loodea)  Hubsha,  Sidee,  Jungeeanee. 

Summa.-  Buda,  Shora,  Suhta,  Ageel,  Ottur,  Amra, 
Hajana,  Rathore,  Puria,  Janspuwar,  Nalica,  Char- 
shoo,  Sind  Summa,  Chugra,  Buttee,  Koraja,  Notiar, 
Oodhar,  Oodha,  Lookba,  Muhur,  Sootia,  Potor,  Lound, 
Oonur,  Babria,  Doongua,  Gooba,  Phool,  Lukkha, 
Munapya,  Munabiya,  Kaka,  Tukhra,    Pullee,  Rand- 
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Hindoo  ascettce. 
SUDOasee^   fieragee,    Jogee,     Junguiu,    Oodasee, 
Bluigut^  Barm,  Thukiir,  Bhut,  Jajak,  Birm-Charree. 
Shikarpoor    Coilectorate. 
MvnulmaiM, 

1,  Syud ;  %  Patan  ;  3,  Mogul ;  4,  Brahoee. 

5,  fielooch  ;  Khind,  Juttooee,  Talpoor,  Chandia, 
Khoea,  Laggaree,  Magsee,  Booldee,  Lasharree,  Jul- 
banee,  Loond,  Junialee,  Bunglanee,  Boogtee,  Mur- 
ine, Gadee-Doondkee,  Nizamaiiee,  Bang-Jukninee, 
Bhoomkee. 

JbiiU;  Siirrai. 

Sindee,  Abrn,  Collora,.  Pholpota,  Gopa»g,  Mus- 
iem,  Pomir,  Seeal,  Soda,  Boogia,  Budda,  Sukta- 
TuTTio,  Machee  and  Bhutto. 

Hindoos, 

Bnhmin,  Chuttree,  Buoyaa,  Ami],  Thukkoor. 
Upper  Sind  Frofttier, 

Bdooeket.—TnheB  the  same  as  given  above,  viz : 
Khind,  Dhoomkee,  Jukranee,  Murree,  Boogtee, 
I«haree,  Goorchanee,  Muzzaree,  Boordee,  CoBah, 
Jmnallee,  Hugzee,  Chandiah.  Theae  people  have 
•11  the  characteristics  of  Arabs,  both  in  features 
tad  coatoms.  They  are  restless,  and  unwilling  to 
kW.  but  will  undergo  the  most  wonderful  fatigue 
for  tile  purpose  of  stealing  a  Ciimel  or  bullock. 
The?  have  sharp,  well-defined  features,  and  very 
••pre,  but  well-knit  bodies  and  limbs.  All  their 
faiditiona  agree  that  they  originally  came  from 
Syria,  probably  about  1,200  years  ago. 

lihyheree,  are  a  priestly  set  who  attached  them- 
»lvw  to  the  Belooch  on  their  way  eastwards,  from 
Heppo,  joining  them  from  Tabreez.  In  importance 
•nong  themselves,  the  Belooch  rank  as  follows  : — 

l,Rhind  ;  2,  Lasharee  ;  3,  Jutoee  ;  4,  Dhoomkee  ; 
%htkmiee;  6,  Murree,  7,  Boogtee  ;  &c. 

Brakooee.-^  These  have  a  different  origin  from  the 
Idoocheeg,  and  have  remained  for  the  most  part  in 
ike  mountains  of  Beloochistan,  giving  the  Khan  to 
tie  country.  The  traditions  of  the  Brahooee  are 
*>t  10  clear  as  the  Belooch,  but  they  came  also 
from  the  west,  entering  Beloochistan  from  Kerman, 
vy  Kekran. 

^Airtt— This  is  a  wandering  race,  but  attaching 
Ihemaelvea  to  Beloochee,  and  other  tribes.  They 
*H«  generally  hindcHJS  ;  are  squarer,  and  stouter  in 
wttr  build,  and  have  broader  features  than  the 
nelooch.  They  are  all  camel-breeders  and  dealers. 
i^iadooa.—Are  principally  of  the  Bunyah  caste. 

Tkttr  and  Parkur. 

The  Thur  and  Parkur  district  is  inhabited  by  bin- 

w»8  aud  mureulmans,  more  equally  divided  than  in 

«ny  otho-  part  of    Sind.     Each  of  these   include 

^fn\  trib€»  which  are  divided  into  classes.     Their 

■  >D«QQer«  and  customs  resemble  those   of  Cutchee. 

?wi2*"  °**"'*^^y  inactive.  The  chief  occupation  is 
'.tawdjag  and  graring  cattle,  for  which  they  evince 
9^^  preference  than  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
«e  language  in  use  is  a  combination  of  Sindee, 
■arwarree,  and  Guzerattee,  and  is  called  Datee.  In 
*a«  parts  of  the  district,  they  carry  on  business  in 
^oaerattee^  but  the  generality  use  the  Datee,  with 
»ludi  they  are  more  familiarized. 

Mussulmans. 
'.Syuds ;  2,  Beloochee,  viz.,  Rhind,  ChandU,  Goor- 
Ej^ '^^Ilohee,    Bunglanee,   Dulwanee,    Sugranee, 
fi£^**^'  Luggaree,  Nattikanee,  Murree,  Kuppree, 

E  uJf?*]^'  Khoso,  Noomriah,   Bootranee,  Lusharee, 
^r,  Koriah,   Nora,  Kolachee,  Zindpooree,   Be- 

Aatt.-Chacher,  Kalroo,  Kokur,  Syal,  Poosiah, 
«ytte,Arie.  »      J-^ 

5Bflnia/._Sunima,  Summaja,  Dull,  Roahma, 
^inw,Bumbra,  GaUra,  PuUce,  Saita,Rajur,  Nookry, 
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Powur,  Powhore,  Hallapotra,  Molla,  Diary,  Dum, 
Sukkerdeonpotra,  Kotriah,  Vikiah,  Dadpotra,  Ke- 
riah,  Sungrasee,  Thabba.  Noree,  8eahra,  Joga,  Jinjee, 
Joonaja,  Hingorja,  Uingoi-a,  Bahun,  KuUur,  Bakoor, 
Durpar. 

Hindoos. 

Brahmin,  Pooskurna,  Veeas,  Ackaraj,  Cavata, 
Josee,  Basoo,  Ch^uigiingree,  Jundria,  Prohut,  Masara, 
Dhowra,  Lora,  Mahdave,  Veeasurra,  Takoor,  Hebrew, 
Panah,  Kullah,  Hojah,  Sarsood,  Nooriajoor,  Sanee> 
churree. 

Soda, 

Sooltan.  Bhojraj,  Gungdass,  Bijara,  Sadoor, 
Bhoojbur,  Kalun,  Sungrasee,  Virjueed,  Bhar-MuU^ 
Askaran,  Ooda,  Bhowta,  Gagiira,  Sutta,  Muddat. 

Commercial  T?'ibes. 

Lohana,  Kerar,  Ooswur,  Kutree,  Chepa,  Sonara, 
Durzee,  Mallee,  Sootar,  Ooda,  Barber,  Rajpoot, 
Dohut,  Balwaro,  Kavrio,  Charuee,  Bhuttee,  Rhye, 
Dhur,  Jessore,  Chowan,  Jaraja,  Purwar,  Vurhun, 
Joga. 

Broken  tribes, 

Mengwar,  Bheel,  Colee,  Balashaee  and  Shikaree. 
Miscellaneous  races. 

Shaik,  Memon,  Kumbranee,  Gudda,  Bujeer,  Mo- 
hana,  Jokiah,  Dookur,  Koliah,  Amunda,  Bhopa, 
Mahur,  Hakra. 

Captain  Postans  tells  us  that  the  Jut,  like 
all  tlie  tribes  in  the  Siud  countries,  are  divid- 
ed into  iuuumeruble  sub-divisions  called 
Koum,  and  are  a  hard- work iug  oppressed 
race,  occupying  themselves  in  rearing  camels, 
feeding  flocks,  or  cultivating  the  soil.  They 
are  iuvariably  found  in  large  communities, 
often  living  in  temporary  huts  or  *  wands,' 
and  migrating  all  over  Sind  audits  confines, 
as  shepherd?,  in  search  of  paature.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  they  are  farm-servants 
either  of  the  Biluchi  chief's,  or  wealthy  za- 
miudars,  who  repay  their  labour  with  a  modi- 
cum of  the  proiluce.  The  Jut  in  Sind,  area 
quiet  inoffensive  class,  and  exceedingly  valu- 
able subjects,  but  have  hitherto  been  much 
depressed.  Their  women  are,  throughout 
the  country,  noted  for  their  beauty  and,  to 
their  credit  be  it  also  spokeu,  for  their  chas- 
tity. They  work  as  hard  as  the  men,  and 
the  labour  of  tending,  driving  home  their 
flocks,  milking  the  cattle,  &c.,  is  fairly  di- 
vided. The  Jut  are  very  numerous  and 
form  a  large  division  of  the  population  of 
Sind,  though  seldom  found  in  its  towns,  be- 
ing dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
countiy  particularly  eastward  to  the  desert 
tract  which  separates  Sind  from  Cutch, 
known  as  the  Runn  on  which  this  tribe  rear 
large  flocks  of  camels.  There  are  other  pas- 
toral and  peaceable  classes  besides  the  Jut, 
of  mahomedan  persuasion,  such  as  the  Khosa 
in  Upper  Siud,  Sikh  Lohana  in  the  Delta, 
and  emigrants  from  the  Punjab,  who  have  in 
many  instances  become  amalgamated  with 
the  people  of  the  country.  The  Khosa  be- 
come a  predatoiy  tribe  on  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Sind,  verging  towards  the  Cutch 
territories,  where  Rajputs  are  located  they 
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The  earlicBt  nfimes  of  the  inhabitants 
are  those  to  be  found  in  the  Beglar-namih 
of  A.  u.  162o,  where  Bina,  Tak  and  Nabu- 
miya,  are  named.  The  Tahfat-ul-Kpram 
names  them  as  Ihe  Banya,  Tank,  Munidand 
Mahmir,  but  Lieut.  Postans  names  diem  Nuhe- 
teh,  Tak  and  Momeed.  Of  all  these  the  Tak 
idoite  are  now  to  be  (raced.  The  Bina  and 
Bauya  may  be  the  bauiah  or  shop-keeper 
class :  the  Nabumiya,  perhaps  foreigner, 
from  na  not  and  bhnmiya  of  tlie  soil  :  and  the 
NuliBtiih,  may  be  the  uao-aita  or  ntiw-conicrs. 
Though  the  older  residents  in  bind  hive 
become  mnhomedans,  down  to  modem  times 
mahomedan  converts  have  been  allowed  to 
retain  their  hindoo  names. 

The  Jat,  Jot,  Jut,  Jut  or  Jhul,  partly 
hindoo,  partly  sikh,  and  partly  mahomedan, 
occupy  thenorth-west and  bordering  provinces 
also  the  Panjab  and  Sind.  They  all  refer  lo 
the  west  of  the  Indus  and  to  Ghazni  as  their 
original  seats,  end  the  Dlie  or  Pacbade  reach- 
ed India  from  the  Panjab  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteeuth  century.  The  other  aectioo 
is  the  Hole  or  Dcswale.  The  Jat  seem  to 
have  descended  by  the  Bolan  pass,  occupied 
the  high  paxloral  lands  about  Quetlah  ui 
thence  descended  into  the  plains  of  the  Indu 
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Sind,  from  interconrea 
between  Sind'hiauB  and Stdi  women,  they  were 
equally  slaves  with  their  mothers,  and  could 
be  bought  or  sold  at  will. 

When  a  Sindhi  is  seen  to  be  in  the  saktnl 
state  (the  agonies  of  death),  all  preeent  reciia 
the  shahadat,  or  confession  of  the  mussii' 
faith.  If  water  from  the  sacred  well,  Zam- 
zara,  l)e  procurable,  it  is  Eqneezed  into  lh> 
man's  mouth,  and  a  traditional  aaying  of  tba 
Prophet  informs  his  followers  that  it  is  a  ok- 
ritorious  deed  :  the  holy  fluid,  however,  i> 
Dot  common  in  Sind- 

The  Sindhi  very  are  fond  of  fighting  Ghili 
(rams).  The  best  breed  is  the  large  lod 
strong  black  animal  of  the  hills. 

The  two  great  families  of  sayyids,  vi*,' 
Hasani  and  Hosayni,  are  both  uumerMi 
in  Sind.  Individuals  belonging  totheUltff 
class  have  the  title  of  Pir,  as  Pir  Bhawu 
Shiih.  The  Hosayni  race  is  termed  Saj7^4 
as  Sayyid  Jendal  Shah.  As  is  nsual  ii. 
the  Sind  province,  these  two  large  boiiies. 
sro  sub-divided  into  clans,  called  iin^r  thrir 
original  place  of  residence,  as  lt..khirv 
Mathari,  Shirazr,  Lakhirai,  Lakrulai,  kr. 
Most  of  them  are  of  the  ShisI)  or  liaGn 
persuasion,  and  therefore  they  sulTered  ««• 
verely  during  the  various  Aflghan  invasions 
Many  of  these  Sayyids  are  learned  mt-n, 
much  respected  by  the  commoually,  in  spit* 
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of  the  discrepancj  of  belief.  Under  tlio 
Kalbora  dynasty  they  became  possessed  of 
krge  landed  estates,  granted  asluam  (or  free 
gift)  ia  perpetuom.  When  the  Talpura 
came  iuto  power  the  prieisthood  declined. 
The  other  religious  families  In  Sind  are — 

1.  Kurayshi,  or  Siddiki,  descended  from 
Abubakr.  They  are  sufiliciently  numerous, 
lod  hare  the  title  of  Makhdum,  or  master, 
asMakhdum  Nuh  Siddiki.  Under  the  head 
Eunijshi  (descended  from  theKoreish  tribe), 
are  included  the  Faruki  family,  that  claims 
desoeot  from  Umar.  Their  name  usually 
begins  with  Miyau  ('  master'),  as  Miyan 
Ibrahim  Faruki 

2.  Alawi,  the  posterity  of  Ali  by  any  of 
his  numerous  wives,  except  Fatimah.  They 
are  all  Shiahs,  are  not  often  met  with,  and 
bear  the  title  of  Khwajo, '  sir,'  e.  ^.,  Khwajo 
Idurad  AIL 

3.  Abbasi,  the  descendants  of  Abbas,  very 
Aomerous  in  Sind.     They  are  called  MuUo' 
(Spriest'),  or  Buzurg  (the  'great'),    e.  ^., 
fiuzorg  Maaruf  Abbasi. 

The  other  families,  such  as  the  Hamzawi, 
Mosawi,  Razawi,  Mahdawi,  &c.,  &c.,  so  com- 
mon in  different  parts  of  the  raahomedan 
world,  are  here  either  unknown,  too  inconsi- 
<ienble  to  merit  any  notice,  or  included  under 
the  above  three  heads. 

TheAfTghans,  or  Pathans,  are  generally 
^nd  about  Hyderabad,  and  in  the  north  of 
Siod.  Many  of  them  have  been  settled  in 
the  conntry  for  some  generations,  and  be- 
come possessed  of  considerable  landed  pro- 
perly. 

The  women  of  Sind  dress  gaily,  in  bodices 
worked  over  with  variously  coloured  silks  in 
many  patterns,  into  which  they  frequently 
jMcrt  pieces  of  looking-glass.  There  was, 
in  Sind,  in  the  time  of  the  Amirs,  a  system 
of  siareiy  common  to  it  and  all  the  countries 
to  the  north-west,  viz.,  that  of  fathers  selling 
their  daughtere  as  wives  when  very  young, 
tt  also  of  the  sale  of  girls  for  the  zenauHS 
of  the  wealthy.  The  Afifghans  are  parti cu- 
^ly  dbtinguished  for  this  traffic  in  Sind, 
lM2t it  is  after  all  very  limited.  Hindoos  are 
^'spersed  over  the  whole  of  Sind :  in  the 
^ildest  fastnesses  of  the  Beluchi  mountains, 
m  the  deserts  and  smallest  collection  of 
liQUin  the  jungles  of  the  .plains,  a  hindoo 
•iMihis  shop  of  tobacco,  spices,  groceries, 
^  cloths,  is  sure  to  be  found  ;  but  their 
l^rincipal  localities  are  in  Northern  Sind 
*t  Shikarpur,  and  in  Southern  Sind  at  the 
port  of  Karrachi.  The  hindoo  merchants  or 
lookers  have  agents  in  the  most  remote  parts 
^  Central  Asia,  and  could '  negociate  bills 
«pOQ  Candahar,  Kelat,  Cabul,  Khiva,  Herat, 
Bokhara,  or  any  other  of  the  marts  in  that 
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direction.  *  The  population  of  Sind  has  been 
estimated  in  round  numbers  at  about  a 
million.  Hindoos  seem  to  have  come  from 
Amritsur,  Multau  and  the  north.  They  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  Lohana  and 
Bhotia.  The  language  ^of  Sind  is  of  hindi 
origin,  being  a  still  greater  corruption  from 
the  Sanscrit  than  that  spoken  in  the  Guzerat 
peninsula :  it  is  written  in  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, called  the  Khuda  Wudi,  and  the  hin- 
doOs  keep  all  their  own  accounts  and  cor« 
respondeuce  in  it.  The  higher  orders  of  the 
Sindi  are'  fond  of  being  uncivil  to  strangers, 
particularly  if  Uie  latter  permit  it,  but  like 
true  orientals,  tiiey  seldom  venture  upon 
rudeness  when  they  expect  a  rebuff.  The 
easiest  way  of  treating  such  individuals,  is  by 
a  display  of  anger  proportioned  to  the  offence, 
or  by  some  fiercely  satirical  reply.  Sindi 
women  are  of  fairer  complexion  and  finer  fea- 
tures and  form  than  those  of  Western  India : 
the  latter,  however,  are  superior  in  grace  and 
delicacy  of  make.  Sindi  women  are  most 
indecent  in  their  language,  especially  in  abuse; 
they  have  very  few  expressions  peculiar  to  their 
sex,  but  deliberately  select  the  worst  words 
used  by  the  men.  The  prostitutes  in  Sind 
are  of  two  kipds.  The  Eangeli,  or  Khobli, 
is  a  low  courtezan  of  the  Jatki  raoe,  from 
the  districts  of  Ubbo  and  Jhangsiyal.  They 
inhabit  villages  on  the  main  roads,  and  support 
themselves  and  the  men  by  the  contributions 
of  travellers.  Some  of  these  women  have  very 
fine  features  and  forms,  particularly  in  early 
youth.  Another  and  a  more  respectable  class 
is  the  Kanyari,  who,  like  the.  nautch  girl  of 
India,  generally  unites  the  occupation  of 
dancing  with  the  immoral  part  of  her  pro- 
fession. The  principal  of  the  cultivating  and 
'  pastoral  classes  in  Sind  are  the  Jut,  who  in 
all  probability  are  the  aboriginal  hindoo  in- 
habitants converted  to  Ibilamism.  The  Sindi- 
aiis,  those  particularly  of  Upper  Sind  and 
the  interior,  are  a  very  pastoral  people,  who 
breed  and  tend  vast  numbers  of  cattle. 

Rennell,  and  Pottinger,  notice  the  striking 
resemblance  between  Sind  and  Egypt, thelevel 
plain  of  each,  the  noble  river  annually  overflow- 
ing and  fertilizing  the  soil  ton  certain  distance 
on  both  sides,  and  the  sandy  desertand  range  of 
mountains  on  right  and  left,  Strabo,  (Geogr. 
Lib.  XV,)  and  Arrian,  (Hist.  Ind.,  c.  2,)  com- 
pare tlie  Delta  of  the  river  Indus  to  that  formed 
by  the  Nile  ;  and  both,  after  Eratosthenes, 
declare  India  limited  by  the  Indus  westward. 
Yet,  in  this  direction,  modern  Sind  extends 
considerably  beyond  the  river  ;  whilst,  it  is 
generally  assigned  to.  The  more  habitable 
part  of  Sind  is  a  long  narrow  tract  of  coun- 
try, yearly  fertilized  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Indus,  with  shifting  sand-heaps  on  the  east, 
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aod^bare  stony  mountains  on  the  west.  East- 
ward, Sind  18  bounded  by  some  of  the  most 
desert  portions  of  Bliawulpore,  Jeysulmir  and 
Balmir,  a  dependency  of  Joodhpur,  and  the 
eastern  portions  of  Sind  itself,  for  from  ten 
to  sixty  miles  withii^  the  frontier,  are  desert 
wastes.  Northwards  and  westwards  are 
rugged  ranges  of  inhospitable  stone  heaps, 
vai7ing  in  height  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet, 
where  iuhabitanti«,  animal  life,  voi^etation 
and  water  are  altofrether  wautin^^  and  divide 
the  province  from  the  territories  of  the  many 
Belooch  elsns  that  compose  ttie  kingdom  of 
Kelac.  In  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  expansive 
lakes  called  ''Dhund*'  abound  ;  from  the 
easternmost  mouth  of  the  ludus  to  the  Kura- 
chee  harbour,  nearly  the  whole  coast  is  a  net 
work  of  channels,  marine,  laj^oons,  and  of 
sand-banks  and  mud-banks,  more  or  less  cover- 
ed by  each   advancing   tide.     The   contrasts 


presented  by  this   province  are   striking  :  in    the  dose  every  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  2,  Kal- 


the  central  tracts  liable  to  inundatiou,  are 
picturesque  looking  villages  with,  in  the  cold 
season,  waving  fields,  beautiful  small  lakes, 
and  the  land  throughout  its  length  and  breadth, 
partitioned  by  numerous  canals  and  irrigation 
channels,  but  outside  of  the  fertilized  tracts 
are  bare  mountains  and  sandy  deserts.  To 
the  west  the  Mekran  coast^  as  far  as  Gwader, 
much  resembles  Sind  and  the  Kelat  hills  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Muscat  and 
the  coast  for  a  few  miles  on  each  side  of 
Muscat  is  much  like  Aden. 

The  method  of  closing  water-courses  adopt- 
ed by  labourers  is  peculiar  to  Sind  :  they 
are  attended  in  their  work  by  musicians, 
and  the  excitement  is  kept  up  by  beating 
drums  and  blowing  horns  :  without  these  they 
make  no  progress,  but  with  them  the  cannl- 
diggers  of  Sindh  will  do  more  manual  labour 
than  any  natives  of  India  :  they  work  unin- 
ten'uptedly  for  twelve  hours,  and  use  a  large 
hoe  called  a  powraii,  with  a  short  handle. 
The  period  for  clearing  the  water-courses  is 
the  first  appearance  of  a  rise  in  the  river 
(March  or  April.)  The  seasons  for  crops  in 
Sind  are  two,  Habi,  or  sprinsr,  and  Eliarif, 
or  autumn,  the  produce  varying  in  portions 
of  the  country  :  these  divisions  of  the  year  do 
not  apply  to  climate,  for  they  hardly  exist. 
Saltpetre  abounds  in  the  soil  of  Sind,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  country,  and  is  collected 
in  great  quantities.  In  many  districts  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  covered  with  a  saline 
eflioresence.  Sind  is  not  a  wool-producing 
country,  though  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  its 
western  confines  t^  a  great  extent,  particu- 
larly in  Cutchi  and  the  Jhalawan  mountains 
of  the  Brahui  :  the   hindoos  of  the  country 


through  Siud  is  misnamed  Stodian  woo); 
many  districts,  however,  accessible  through 
Sind  and  the  ludus,  yield  this  important 
article  abundantly  ;  that  furnished  by  Uie 
Kelat  territories  finds  its  way  to  Bombaj  m 
the  mountainous  road  to  Sonmiaui.  Th« 
timber  of  Siud,  though  it  may  be  con- 
sidered inexhaustible  in  quantity,  is  generally 
inditferent.  The  principal  jungle  trees  are 
the  tamarisk  and  banhul  (this  latter  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Acacia.)  The  hunting  grounds  are 
rich  in  the  babul  and  other  Acacese. 

The  alcoholic  drinks  principally  used  are 
two  in  number,  viz.,  I,  Gura  jo  damn,  made 
from  molasses  with  Babul  bark  and  other 
ingredients.  Though  fiery  and  disagreeable 
in  flavour,  the  people  of  Sind  are  remarkabij 
fond  of  it,  and  some  will  finish  as  much  as  a 
bottle  a  day  ;  they  driuk  it  out  of  small  caps, 
containing  about  a  tea-spoonful,  and  repeat 


tala  JO  darun,  a  spirit  extracted  from  dates, 
an^  very  generally  drunk  by  the  lower  orders. 
It  is  hot  and  nauseous.  The  principal  wines, 
if  they  can  be  so  called,  are — 

Anguri,  made  of  the  Sindh  grape  at 
Hyderabad,  Sehwan  and  Shikarpur.  It  \i 
generally  qualified  with  the  spirit  of  Gur. 
When  wiue  is  made  of  dried  grapes,  it  is 
called  Kishmishi. 

Sonfi,  extracted  from  aniseed  with  Gar 
brandy  ;  it  is  considered  a  superior  kind  of 
drink. 

Mushki,  perfumed  with  musk  and   other 
perfumes. 
,  Turanji,  extracted  from  citron  peel. 

Misri,  made  with  sugar-candy,  and  per- 
fumed. It  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  pre* 
parations. 

Gulabi,  perfumed  with  rosewater. 

Kay  sari,  coloured  with  saffron. 

Very  few  Sindi  would  be  restrained  from 
theft  by  a  feeling  of  honesty,  or  sense  of 
duty  ;  though  at  the  same  time,  the  name 
of  thief  is  offensive  to  them.  This  is  not 
alwa3''s  the  case  among  uncivilized  tribes. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  of  clans  did  not  object  to 
ord  *r  robbery  and  divide  the  spoils  with  the 
thieves.  Many  took  a  pride  in  this  pix)oe» 
dure,  as  the  non-interference  of  the  native 
guvernments  was  considered  to  be  a  tacit 
admission  of  their  being  sufierior  to  the  lawi. 
The  robber  chiefs  on  the  frontier  were  paid 
hy  the  Ameers,  and  yet  levied  a  black  mail 
from  travellers,  and  on  occasions  robbed  them 
also.  The  people  of  the  plains  erected 
ThullsB  or  Martello  towers,  capable  of  <'oii- 
taining  from  twenty  to  fifty  men,  or  built 
mud  forts,  with  ramparts  and   battlemeots, 


carry  on   the  trade,  and  thus  much  of  the    surrounding  a  space  of  level  ground,  wbera 
article    coming    into    the    Bombay    market   their  cattle  might  be  in  safety  when  a  i-aid  waa 
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Juiii  of  the  Oxus,  who  are  coupled  together 
expected.  Towards  Kusroore,  on  the  north- 
west froatier,  (he  former  tiaveller  would  im- 
mediatelj  remark  the  number  of  maimed  and 
▼ooDded  caltivtitors.  Before  the  British  took 
pcssetision  of  the  country,  this  was  one  of  the 
points  which  the  hill  robbers  often  attacked 


SINDBAD. 

by  Pliny,  must  be  the  Saoa}  Indo-Soy'tliians, 
who  occupied  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  and 
who  under  the  name  of  Maud  and  Zat  of 
the  early  mahomedan  authors,  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  towards 
the  end  of  the  17  th  century.  Lastly,  Wi  I  ford's 
surveyor,  Moyal  Beg,  writes  Mandyala,  which 


la  SiJid'h  the  'son'  or  "  sugun*'  is  a  kind  of   is  also  the  loi  m  that  he  received  from  two  dif- 
divinatioQ  by  means  of  the  position  of  birds    ferent  person?,  while  in  Geuenil  Court's  map 


tnd  beasts,  their  cry,  the  direction  of  their 
flight,  and  other  such  particulars. 

In  Lower  Sind,  in  the  Kurrachi  collec- 
torate,  are  brahmins  from  the  Kokun  and 
Mahratta  country,  Guzerat  and  Nagar.  There 
are  also,  however,  Gour  brahmans,  the  Sar- 
satorSindiand  the  Pokarna  from  Jeysulmir. 
Iq  the  Hyderabad  district,  they  are  even  from 
tnore  distant  countries,  from  the  Dt-khan, 
Tetingaiia,  Di-avi.Ia,  the  Carnatic  and  Kanonj. 

Kkairi,  or  Ks/iutri,  occur  both  in  Hyder- 
abad and  Knrrachee. 

Vaishj  of  these  are  several  tril)es,  seem- 
ingly einbraciDg  all  who  engage  in  traiiic  and 
looking.  In  Kurrachee  are  the  Amil,  Godi, 
Kanooga,  Mahajau,  Merani  and  Wanhia  ; 
and  in  Hyderabad  also  the  Lohana,  Bhattia, 
Bhabera,  Panjabi,  Mehisirri,  Oosuwar,  Suh- 
waoi,  Khalsa  and  Shahdadpuri. 

Sudra  Hindoos^  are  the  Bagoi,  Jakhiri,  Jey- 
eolmiri,  Khutti,  Kulul,  Kurrai,  Lobar,  Mochi, 
Ode,  Sochi,  Souara,  Sootar,  Thumboolee. 

General  Cunniugham  mentions  that  the 
Maud  tribe  have  occupied  Lower  Sind  in 
great  numbers  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ckistian  era.  Edrisi  describes  the  Mand  as 
a  nameious  and  brave  tribe  who  occupi- 
ed the  desert  on  the  borders  of  Sind  and 
India,  and  extended  their  wanderings  as  far 
asAlor  on  the  north,  Mek ran  on  the  west, 
and  Mamehel  (or  Umarkot)  on  the  east.  Ibn 
Haokal  records    that  "  the  Mauds  dwell  on 


it  is  spelt  Mamriala.  To  this  people  he  refers 
the  name  of  Minnagar,  or  *  city  of  the  Miu,' 
which  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Sind  in  the 
second  century  of  tlie  christian  era .  That  Min 
was  a  Scythian  name  in  use  is  known  from 
its  occurrence  in  the  list  of  Isidor  of  Kharax 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  Sakastene  or  Sojistiin. 
The  actual  position  of  iMiunagar  is  unknown 
and  there  are  but  few  data  to  guide  us 
in  attempting  to  fix  its  site.  If  right  in 
identifying  Min-uagar,  or  the  *  city  of  the 
Min,' with  Manabari,  or  the  'place  of  the 
Mand,'  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
great  ludo-Scythian  capitnl  was  at  Thatha. 
He  adds  that  the  Agari  is  a  well-known 
caste,  of  low  degree,  who  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt. —  Aitcheson^s  Trea- 
ties^ Engagements  and  Sunnuds,  Vol,  yu, 
pp,  14-15;  Tod's  Bajasthan,  Vols-  i,  vi, 
pp,  244-45  ;  Elliot's  Histori/  of  the  Punjab, 
Vol.  i,  pp.  63,  489,  498 ;  Postrtris  Personal 
Observations,  pp.  3,  9,  64,  6o^  QQ,  69,  73, 
74,  86,88,  95,  99,  110  ;  Masson's  Journet/s, 
Vol,  i,  p.  374  ;  Vigne,  Travels  ;  Postan's 
Sind/i,  p.  359  ;  Hurton^s  Sindh,  pp,  164, 
167-68,  232-34,  276,  288,  296  to  299,  376, 
390  ;  Ouselei/'s  Travels,  Vol,  i,  ;>.  1 49  ; 
Hindoo  hifan/icidej  p,  170  ;  Pennant's  Hin" 
doostan,  Vol,  i,  pp.  1  and  2  ;  RennelVs  Me- 
moir, pp,  94-98;  Rawlinson,  Uerod,  Vol,  ii, 
p,  495  ;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bihle,  Vol, 


I,  /;.  867  ;  Cuntiingham's  Ancient  Geog,  of 
*ke  banks  of  the  Mihrau,  from  the  boundary  J  i/i£/*a,  pp,  251,  265,278,  290-92  ;  Ge/i/. 
ofMaltan  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  desert  be-  j  Mereweather  in  litter  is.  See  Bharata,  Hindoo, 
J[veen  Mekran  and   Famhal   (or  Umarkot.)  '  India,lnscriptions,Jat,  Jell,  Junagurgh,Kalora, 

Kandahar,  Kattywar,  Kelat.,  Khajah,  Khosah, 
Kiang,  Khyber,  Krishna,  Knrrachee,  Panjab, 
Safiatoria. 

SIN  DAB  A  L,  see  Chenab. 

SINDBAD,  a    voyager,    well    known    to 


■I bey  have  many  cattle-sheds  and  pasturages, 
•pd  form  a  large  population."  Rash  id- ud- 
din  locates  them  in  Sind  at  a  still  earlier 
period.  According  to  his  account,  Med  and 
Zat,  two  descendants   of  Ham,  the   son    of 


^oah,  were  the  projjcnitors  of  the  people  of    Europe  as  having  his  history  incorporated  in 

Sind  prior  to  the  Mahabharata.     The  name 

^  variously  written    as    Mer,   Med,    Mand, 

'0  all  of  which   forms  it  is  found  even  at 

♦he  present   day.      To  these  he  would   add 

Miml,  wliiHi  is  the   form   of   the  name  given 

"y  Masmli,     H^.  identifi<is    this    people   with 

"wMcdi.and    Mandrucni    of   the  classical 

*nt«fr« ;    and   as   tlieir    name   is     found    in 

'^^tliern  India   from   the   beginning   of  the 

^-nristinn  era  downwards  and  not  before  that 

t^ae,  he  concludes  that  the  Maudrueui   and 
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the  Thousand  and  one  Niglit.«<,  but  they  form 
in  Arabic  a  distinct  and  separate  work,  which 
Haron  Walkenaer  (in  Nonvelles  Annales  des 
Voyages,  tom.  liii,  p.  6)  regards  of  equal 
value  with  those  of  Soliman  and  Abu  Said. 
His  first  voyage  appears  to  have  been  to  the 
Western  Coast  of  India  when  the  Bejanuggur 
dynasty  ruled,  as  he  calls  it  Maharaj.  Riha, 
was  the  termination  of  his  second  voyage, 
and  was  probably  the  Malay  Peninsula  as  ho 
describes  it  as  producing  camphor.     Aud  in 
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the  ialaiiJ  with  Teroclous 
bave  beeu  Lhe  Andamsns. 
would  seem  to  iiave  been 
&I-,  whence  he  went  to  the 

apparently  the  Nicobars, 
B  to  the  island  of  Kela, 
kenaev  recognises  as  Que- 
'  peiiln!<uln.  In  his  fifth 
s  shipwrecked  and  becomes 
d  Man  of  the  Sea,  the  site  ia 
)  be  the  Malabar  Coast. 
I  visitetl  the  Maldives,  Cape 

wootl,  and  to  the  Gulf  of 

In  his  sixth  voyage,  tie  is 
d  where  superb  aloe  \voo<l 

Comari,  were  growiujj, 
his  way  to  Sereiulib,  the 
hiuh  was  the  object  of  his 
'oynge  where  lie  was  sent 
'  from  cnliph   Haroou   ooi 

l/ie  15  Cent. 

EI'],  San3.,  to  cut  a  pass- 
iiid  krit,  to  cut. 
iguage  of  Sind.  Some  of 
s,  such  as  Kashmiri,  Uria 
he  languages  spoken  in  the 
ttheJuliiki.Sindi,  Fanjnbi, 
,  and  Koiikanl,  are  other 
'his  tongue  has  the  dialect  of 
rSind,  contaiHiug  numei'Ous 
e  Kachi,  has  in  it  elements 

That  of  the  hunters  and 
)  another  dialect,  but  the 

purest.     See  Hindi 


e  India 


s  first  known  to  tli 
le  of  tlie  emperor  Wu-ti  of 
sty,  in  the  second  ccufurv 
.  was  then  called  Yunn-tu, 
Hindu,  and  Sliiuru,  or  Siti- 
nte  it  was  named  Thinn- 
e  form  which  the  bistorinn 
ilopted.  SinUbii  was  taken 
hcBomans  from  the  Greeks 
lhe  Persians.  It  ts  only  in 
inUischan^reil  in  to  A,  which 
soal  dropped  in  Greek.  It 
1  that  the  country  of  tlic 


the  I 


.  for 


iiiilhu,  coul.1  li 
,  01'  India  inirtenil  of  Siiidin. 
sofZorasterhad  prououncml 
:  should  never  have  heard 
J.  The  name  of  Imliai.  e., 
.(■cur  in  the  Bible  before  the 
vlicre  it  is  notti-ed  as  the 
lories  of  Ahu^uerus  in  the 
as  in  the  west  (i,  I  ;  vJii,9): 
lilarly  (Kinnected  by  H*?ro- 
lie  Hebrew  form  "  Ho'lilu" 
of  Honadu,  which  is  ideu- 
3d4f 


SINDIA. 

tical  with  the  indigenous  names  of  the  river 
India,  "  Hindu,"  or  "  Siudhu,"  and  again  with 
the  ancient  name  of  tlie  country  as  it  (tppeira 
in  the  Veodidad,  "  Hapta  Heudu."  Tlie 
native  form  "Siudua"  is  noticed  by  Pliny 
(vi,  23).  But  though  the  name  of  ludis 
occurs  so  seldom,  in  the  Old  TeBtamenl^  Urn 
people  and  pi-oductiona  of  that  country 
must  have  been  tolerably  well  kuowa  to 
the  Jews.  There  is  undoubted  evidence 
that  an  active  trade  was  oarried  on  between 
India  and  Western  Asia  :  the  Tyrians  estab- 
lished their  depots  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pei-sian  gulf,  and  pi-ocured  "  horns  of  ivoiy," 
"  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel"  {Ea.  xxvii, 
15,  24),  by  a  raute  which  crossed  the  Art- 
binu  desert  by  land,  aud  tlieo  follotred  the 
coasts  of  the  Indian  ocean  by  sea.  The  inie 
opened  by  Solomon  with  Ophir  through  tlie 
Red  Sea  chiefly  consisted  of  Indian  articles, 
algummim,  "  sandal -wood,"  kophim,  "ape^," 
thuccum,  "peacocks,"  are  of  Indian  origin, 
(Humboldt  Eosmoe,  ii,  133)  ;  to  ivhich  ve 
may  add  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  "  topai,' 
pitdah,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  pita.— Jf«(- 
ler't  Leclurfs,  p.  216.  See  Hindoo,  Iu<!i«, 
Indus,  .Tat,  Bharnto,  Bharala  Versba,  Sind. 

SINDIA,  the  title  of  the  ruling  family  of 
Gwaiior.  The  Siudia  family,  now  theGwalior 
rajai,  came  from  a  family  near  Satlarah.  Tlw 
flr^t,  1724,  Itauojee  Sindia  was  an  officer  in  tlie 
peshwa's  army  :  iu  1825,  Biiiza  Bai,  wiiloir 
of  Doulut  Hao,  adopted  Jaokuji,  who  assumed 
the  rctua  of  frovernmeut  in  lU^S.Rajpulamli 
only  has  123,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  ten  millions.  It  contains  the  Britit^b 
district  of  Ajmir,  and  Mhairwarah  ;  Meywar, 
Marwar  and  Jcypooi',  are  coiiaidered  first 
'■  class  principalities  ran  king  with  Sindhin,  Hol- 
!  kar  and  Bhopal,  and  there  are  eighty  of  tha 
j  second  class  and  eighty  of  the  third  cIk«. 
I  Jeypore  is  the  most  wealthy  aud  its  public 
I  revenue  amounts  to  £440,000  or  nearly  half* 
I  million  sterling  ;  this  is  exciudiog  the  ia- 
t  comes  of  its  vassals,  wbidi  amount  louearlju 
I  muih  more.  The  revenues  of  five  otha 
I  principalities  range  between  £200.000  and 
£300,000,  and  three  more  between  £100,000 
aud  £IoO,000.  In  all,  the  revenues  of  the  I9 
;  states  are  estimated  at  £2,350,000,  of  whi<* 
I  £1,500,000  are  raised  from  the  land.  If  to 
j  this  be  added  the  income  of  vassals  boldii^ 
I  their  estates  on  feudal  anil  military  tenoir, 
I  the  gross  public  revenue  will  amouflt  lo 
ibout  £4,500,000  sterling.  In  most  of  ilw 
I  c1liefI^hips,  tlie  land  revenue  is  raised  in  kind. 
!  The  chiefs'  shsre  of  the  gross  produce  variw 
I  in  different  localities  from  30  to  55  per  cent, 
which  is  much  higher  than  ordinary  in  di»- 
I  tricts  of  British  India.  After  the  land  re- 
I  venue  that  from  the  customs  and  tribalei 
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form  the  chief  items.     The  courts  haye  no 
written  codes,  but  many  civil  cases  are  settled 
bj  arbitration  or  punchajet,  and  about  four  or 
five  hondred  iDterfeiidat.ory  cases  are   dis- 
bursed by  courts  of  vakils,  presided  over  by 
the  political  agents.    Jeypore  has  a  good  col*- 
lege,  and,  as  a^oBhurtpore  and  Mhow,  have 
good  central  and  district  and  village  schools. 
The  Odejpore  school  also  is  well  spoken  of. 
The  principal  centres  of  trade  are  Pal  lee  in 
theS.  West;  Jalra  Puttun  in  the  S.  East 
tndAjmir  and  Tonk  in  central  Rajputanah. 
The  military  establishntents  and  armed  police 
maiotained   by  the   chiefs    number    11,600 
horse  and  63,000  foot,  but  by  c-nlling    out 
feudal  quotas,  the  horse  could  be  doubled  and 
the  foot  largely  increased,  but  they  are  all 
badly  mounted  aad  equipped.     As  tinbutarie? 
against  a  disciplined  foe,  they  would  be  valu- 
loss  except  to  ^uard  communications  or  aid 
in  the  defence  of  forti6ed  position?.     Dhole- 
pore  in  Rajputanah  has  1,250  sq.  miles  with 
192,382    inhabitants.     Shekawaitee     people 
from  the  earliest  times  have  been  robbers  and 
addicted  to  the   most   cruel   and  worst   of 
crimes;  up  to  1 86b,  it  continued   simply  a 
country  of  robbers.     They   carry   on   their 
depredations  at  long  distances    from    their 
homes,  to  which  they  return  by  rapid  marches, 
and  share  their  plunder  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
tection at  times  which  their  own  chiefs  afford 
them.    Ranajee,   the   first   member    of  the 
Siodia  family  of  note,  commenced  his  career 
M  the  carrier  of  the    slippers    of   Balajee 
Bao,  peishwa.     His  care  in  the  perfoionaoce 
of  this  menial   duty  attracted  his  master's 
attention,  who  appointed  him  to  a  command 
in  the  pogah  or  stable  horse.     From  this  his 
nse  to  the  fii*st  rank  of  Mahratta  chiefs  was 
i^id.  He  died  in  Malwa  where  he  had  acquir- 
ed some  possessions,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
^ship  of  the  family  by  Madhojee  Sindia, 
his  second  sou.     Madhojee  Sindia  was  pre- 
Knt  at  the  battle  of  Paniput,  in  which  he 
vas  severely  wounded.    After  the  disastrous 
%ht  of  the  Mahrattas,  Sindia's  family,  like 
other  Mahratta  chiefs,  lost  their  possessions 
in  Malwa.    On  the  return  of  the  Mahrattas 
toHindostan  in  1764,  the  most  active  of  the 
predatory  leaders  was  Sindia,  whose  formid- 
able army,  organised  under  French  officers, 
BMde  him  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Hindostan, 
though  nominally  the  servant  of  the  peish- 
^^    Madhojee    Sindia   played  a   most  im- 
portant part  in   the    struggle    wHich    took 
plaj«  for  the   p<;i)«hwaship  after  the  death 
of  Madho  Rao,  Bullnl.     He   was  the  chief 
*Dpport  of  the   party   of   Nana    Furnaves. 
I*eac€  was  concluded  with  the  Mahratta  by 
tl«e  treaty  of  Salbye  in  1781,  Sindia  being 
the  mutual  guarantee  of  both  powers  for  its 
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observance.  Under  tlie  9rd  Article  of  this 
treaty,  the  right  of  the  British  government 
to  the  Pergunnah  and  town  of  Barooch  was 
recognised.  By  the  treaty  of  Salbye  the  in- 
dependendent  power  of  Madhojee  Sindia,  in 
his  relation  to  the  British  government,  was 
first  recognised,  but. in  all  other  respects  he 
continued  ostentatiously  to  proffer  subjection 
to  the  peishwa.  Madhojee  Sindia  died  in 
1 794  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand  nephew 
Dowlut  Rao  Sindia  who  was  too  young  to  cany 
out  any  dangerous  designs  which  Madhojee 
Sindia  who  died  in  1794  might  have  entertain- 
ed. During  the  distmotious  which  followed 
on  the  peishwa  Madho  Rao  Narain,  Siudia  was 
able  to  place  Baji  Rao  in  power.  The  power 
of  Sindia,  whose  army  was  commanded  by 
French  officei*s,  was  at  this  time  most  danger- 
ous to  the  British  government.  When  by 
the  treaty  of  Bassein  the  British  government 
had  recovered  its  influence  at  Poona  and 
established  a  subsidiaiy  force  there,  Dowlut 
Rao  Sindia  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
r^ah  of  Berar  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the 
treaty,  and  he  opposed  General  WclJesley's 
plan.  In  the  campaign  which  followed,  the 
power  of  Sindia  was  completely  broken,  both 
in  Upper  and  Central  India,  and  he  was 
compeUed  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  Surjee  Anjenguam  in  1803,  by 
which  he  was  stripped  of  his  territories  in 
Hindustan  and  south  of  the  Adjunta  hills, 
with  the  exception  of  some  hereditaiy  -vil- 
lages, and  resigned  his  claims  on  his  former 
feudatory  rajahs  with  whom  the  British  go- 
vernment had  made  treaties.  A  subsequent 
treaty  was  concluded  on  the  23rd  Novem- 
ber 1805,  but  Sindia  countenanced  the  pin- 
darahs  in  1817.  The  subsequent  open  defec- 
tion of  the  peishwa  and  the  rig'ah  of  Berar 
shook  the  steadfastness  of  Sindia  to  his 
engagements.  The  strong  fortress  of  Aseer- 
gurh  was  not  surrendered  as  stipulated  by  the 
treaty,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
reduce  it  by  force.  In  the  captured  fort  a 
letter  was  found  in  which  Sindia  directed  the 
governor  to  obey  all  orders  of  the  peishwa, 
who,  by  attacking  the  Residency  at  Poonah, 
had  declared  war  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  want  of  good 
faith  Sindia  was  required  permanently  to 
cede  the  fort  of  Aseergurh.  Dowlut  Rao 
Sindia  died  in  March  1827.  He  left  no 
sou,  and  had  repeatedly  evaded  the  advice 
of  the  Resident  to  adopt  a  successor,  leaving 
it  to  tlie  British  government  to  do  what 
they  might  think  proper.  In  accordance, 
however,  with  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
last  wishes  of  Dowlut  Rao,  a  youth  of  eleven 
years  named  Moogut  Rao,  of  an  obscure 
branch  of  the  family,   but  declared  to  be  tlie 
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nearest  relation  of  Dowlut  Rao,  was  adopted,  j  twcen  the  governor-general  and  the  maba- 
married  to  the  grand  daughter  of  Dowlut  Rao    rnjah  which  was  to  take  place  at  Hingoona 


by  Baiza  Bai  and  placed  in  power  with  the 
title  of  All  Jah  Jankojee  Rao  Sindia  under 
the  regeucj  of  Baiza  Bai.  The  Baiza  Bai 
acknowledged  this  succession  most  reluc- 
tantly, and  maintained  that  it,  was  her  lute 
husband's  intention  that  she  should  ]iold 
the    regency    during    her    life.      The    res- 


on  26th  December  1843.  The  day  passed 
without  the  appearance  of  the  maharaoee 
and  her  son,  who  were  held  in  restraint  by 
the  mutinous  troops.  On  the  29th  Decem))er 
when  the  British  army  was  taking  up  its  ad- 
vanced ground,  it  was  fired  on  by  the  Gwalior 
troops.  The  battles  of  Maharajpore  aud 
traints   under  which    the  youth    was    held '  Punniar  were    fought    the    same    day   and 


by   the 


regent 


became   at    last    intolerable    ended    in    the  total  defeat  of    the  Gwalior 


to  him  and  he  fled  from  the  palace  and  took 
refuge  with  the  Resident.  A  reconciliation 
was  with  difficulty  eiFected,  but  as  govern- 
ment gave  no  definite  decision  on  the  rights 
of  the  parties,  the  seeds  of  dissension  remained 
and  the  quarrel  finally  came  to  a  crisis  in 
1833.  The  Baiza  Bai's  rule  had  become 
most  unpopular  and  the  cause  of  the  young 
maharajah  was  espoused  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  army,  the  Bai  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  Gwalior  territory,  and  the  maha- 
rajah was  acknowledged  by  the  British  go- 
vernment. To  such  a  length  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  absolute  neutrality  carried  at  this 
time,  that  government  declared  its  indiffer- 
ence as  to  which  of  the  two  ruled.  Rajun 
Khan,  a  Pindaree  leader,  brother  of  the  no- 
torious Cheetoo,  had  received  a  life-grant 
of  lands  in  Shuja  Wulpore.  The  rule  of 
maharajah  Jankojee  Sindia  was  very  weak. 
Altliough  the  Baiza  Bai  had  no  strong 
party  within  Gwalior  teiTitories  she  did  not 
cease  to  intrigue  and  to  use  freely  for  this 
purpose  a  sum  of  Rs.  37,00,000  which  she 
bad  been  awarded  as  her  private  property. 
Jankojee  Sindia  died  on  7th  February  1843, 
he  had  no  children  and  had  expressed 
no  wish  regarding  the  succession  although 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  urged  by  the  Resi- 
dent to  do  so.  Tara  Ranee,  however,  the 
mahai*ajah's  widow,  a  young  girl  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  state  and  the  army,  adopt- 
ed Bugeerut  Rao,  son  of  Hunvvunt  Rao, 
usually  called  Babajee  Sindia,  the  nearest 
though  a  veiy  distant  relative  of  the  maha- 
rajah, and  the  adoption  was  recognized  by  the 
British  government.  The  boy  was  then 
about  eight  yeyrs  of  age.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  AH  Jah  Jyojee  Rao  Sindia.  The 
Mama  Sahib,  who  appeared  to  possess  the 
greatest  influence  and  was  attached  to  Brit- 
ish interests,  was  chosen  by  the  chiefs  as 
regent.  But  troubles  again  arose  throujrh 
the  instigations  of  Dada  Khasji  Wala  who 
was  at  length  delivered  up.  It  remained 
now  only  to  negociate  measures  for  the 
formation  of  an  eflicient  government  and 
the  reduction  of  the  army.  For  this  pur- 
pose   an    interview   was    agreed  upon    be- 
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army,   and    the  conclusion    of   a  treaty  by 
which  it  was  agreed   that  temtory  yielding 
eii^hteen  lakhs  a  year  should  be  ceded  to  the 
British  government  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
contingent  force,  and  other    lands   for  the 
payment  of  the  debts   of  the   Btaie  to  the 
British  government  and  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;    that    the   ^rmy    should   be    reduced 
to  6,000  cavalry,    3,000   infantiy  aud    200 
gunners  with  32  gnns  ;  that  the  government 
during  the  minority  should  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  the  British  Resident; 
and  that   the  just   territorial   rights   of  the 
Gwalior  state  should  be  maintained  by  the 
British  government.     From  this  time  till  llie 
mutinies  of  1857  there  was  little  change  io 
the  relations  of  the  British  government  with 
the  Gwalior  state.    By  the  mutiny  of  the  con- 
tingent in  June  1857,  the  political  agent  was 
forced  to  quit  Gwalior.     In  June  1858  the 
maharajah  was  deserted  by  his  troops  on  the 
approach  of  the  rebels  under  Tantia  Topee. 
He  and  his  minister  were  compelled  to  flee 
to  A^ra.  On  19th  June,  Gwalior  was  re-taken 
by  Sir  Husjh  Rose's  force  and  the  maharajah 
was  re-established  in  his  palace.     From  Uiat 
date  the  confldence  of  the  maharajah  was  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  his  minister  to  whom 
he  conceived  an  intense  dislike.     Dinkur  Rao 
was  at  last  removed  fi*om  oflSce  in  December 
1859,  and  Balajee  Chimnajee  was  appointed 
in  his  stead   with   the   concuiTence  of  the 
British   government.      Since  that   time  the 
maharajah   has    himself   superintended    the 
whole  of  his  aflairs.     For  his  services  during 
the    mutinies,    Sindia  received    a    Sunnud 
conferring   on  him    the   right   of    adoption. 
He    was  also  informed  that  lands  yielding 
three  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year  would  be  added 
to  his  teiTitories  ;  that  permission  would  be 
given  to  him  to  raise  his  infantry  from  3,000 
to  5,000  men,  and  his  artilleiy  from  32  to  36 
guns  ;  that  the  aiTears  due  to  the   British 
government  on  account  of  the  deficiency  in 
revenues  of  the  districts  assigned  under  the 
treaty  of  1844  would  be  remitted,  and  that  no 
payments  would  in  future  be  claimed  should 
these  revenues  fall  short  of  eighteen  lakhs  ; 
and  the  annual  payment  of  rupees  1 0,000  out 
of  the  revenues    of  Burwa  Saugor   in  the 
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Jhftnsi  district  would  be  hereditary.     These 
modifications   of  the  treaty  of  1844  were 
emixHlied  in  a   new    treaty    concluded    on 
12th  December  1860.     ^  he  rajah  of  Amjhe- 
ra,  tributary  to  Siudia,  paid  annually  to  the 
Gwalior  state  a  tribute    of  rupees   35,000 
under  an  engagement  mediated  by  the  British 
goyerument.    This  tribute  was  part  of  the 
sums  assigned  in  1844  for  the  payment  of  the 
coDtingent,  and  is  now  payable  by  Sindia  to 
the  British  government  under  the  treaty  of 
1S60.   Besides  this  the  roaharajah  contributes 
Halee  rupees  20,000  towards  the  payment  of 
the  Maiwa  Bheel  corps.     Foimerly  Sindia 
contributed  only  rupees  8,000  to  this  corps, 
and  the  rajah  of  Amjhera  contributed  rupees 
4,000.    But  when  Amjhera  wan  confiscated 
and  made  over  to  Siudia  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  rajah   in   1857  it  was 
made  subject  to  a  payment  of  rupees  20,000, 
no  further  contribution  being  required  on  ac- 
count of  Gwalior.     Includin,^  the  cessions  to 
Sindia  under  the  treaty  of  I860,  the  territories 
of  the  Gwalior  state  are  estimated  to  contain 
a  population  of  about  2,500,000  souls  and  to 
yield  a  revenue  ofrupees  93,09, 102,  of  which 
rupees  78,38,900  are  derived  from   the  laud 
tax,  rupees  14,70,202  from  customs,  and  the 
rest  from  the  tributes  of  feudatories.     The 
customs  revenue  is  realized  from  transit  duties 
00  iron,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  salt,  all  other 
articles  being   free,   and   from  Jagliire   and 
other  local   taxes.   *No  transit    duties    are 
taken  on   the    portion    of    the    Agra    and 
Bombay   road     and    its     branches    passing 
through  Sindia's  territories  or  on   the  roads 
connecting  Gwalior  with  Etawah  and  Fur- 
rnkhabad,  Duttia    and   Jhansi    and  Calpee. 
After  the  capture  of  Gwalior  by  the  force 
«nder  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  1858,  the  fort  of 
Gwalior  continued    to   be  held   by   British 
t/oops.    During  the  negociations,  however, 
whith  ended  in  the  treaty  of  12th  Decembei 


SINGAPORE. 

SINDJAVI,  see  Kurdistan. 

SINDOMANA,  or  Sehwan,  capital  of  Sam- 
bus.     See  Kabul. 

SINDOO,  Cheeneh,  Vuraitch,  Chhuttheh, 
Sidhoo,  Kureka,  or  Kurreal,  Goudul,  &c., 
are  J  at  sub-divisions  in  the  Pnnjab. 

SINDROL,  Hi«D.     Rhamnus  virgatus, 

SINDU,  or  Saraswati,  see  Hindu. 

SINDUR,  Guz.,  Hind.     Red  lead. 

SIN  DURA,  Sans.     Red  lead. 

SINDURAM,  properly  Senduram,  Tel. 
Red  lead. 

SINDURI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Rottlem 
tiuctoria. 

SINDUVA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Acacia  spe- 
ciosa. 

SINDUYA,  Sans.,  also  Sindhuka,  Sans. 
Vitex  uegundo. 

SING,  Guz.,  Hind.     Horn. 

SING.  No  nation  is  more  closely  united 
by  the  ties  of  clanship,  which  they  designate 
by  the  word  sing,  than  the  Chinese.  All  the 
many  millions  are  divided  into  rather  more 
than  400  sing  ;  those  who  belong  to  the  same 
sing,  consider  each  other  as  relations,  descend^ 
ed  from  the  same  ancestor,  and  bound  in  duty 
to  lend  mutual  help.  This  excellent  custom 
degenerates  frequently  into  that  exclusive 
partiality,  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  true  philanthropy.  One  sing  is  opposed  to 
the  other,  one  clan  oppresses  the  other  ;  they 
proceed  even  so  far  as  to  engage  in  open  hos- 
tilities. The  ties  of  nearer  relationship  are 
still  closer.  A  Chinese  is  taught  by  his  sages 
to  love  his  relations. — Outzlaff^s  Chinese 
History^  VoL  i,  p.  207. 

SING  AH  AH,  Beng.  Nyctauthes  arbor 
tristis. 

SINGALESE,  the  people  of  Ceylon.  See 
Singhalese. 

SINGAPORE.  The  island  of  Singapore, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  in  lat.  1-17' N.,  long.  103-50*  E., 


1860,  Lord  Canning  promised  that  the  fort  |  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
should  be  restored  to  Sindia,  when  this  could   strait,  in   some   places   less   than   a  mile  in 


with  safety  be  done.  It  was,  however,  final- 
ly decided  in  1864,  that  the  cantonment  of 
Mortr  should  be  maintained,  and  it  therefore 
fceeame  necessary  that  the  Gwalior  fort  should 
cootinae  to  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops. 
Gwalior  is  the  capital  of  the  maharajnh 
Siodia. —  Treaties,  Engagements  ajid  Sun- 
WMii,  Vol  iv,  pp,  199,  200,  203-204,  207- 
208,  211-12.  vii,  p.  391  ;  Annals  of  Indian 
Administration  ;  Friend  of  India,  October 
1868.  See  Perron,  Thomas,  Mahratta  govern- 
ments in  India. 

SINDICA,  also  Punarnava,  San8.     Boer- 
«ttvia  tnl>ero8a,  also  Diospyros  embryopteris. 

8INDI  KODI,  Maleal.    Cocculus  cordi- 
folias. 
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width.  The  island  is  25  miles  in  length,  and 
about  a  third  of  that  distance  in  breadth,  has 
au  area  of  206  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  50,000,  of  whom  a  very  large  proportion 
are  Chinese  emigrants. 

The  settlement  was  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  sultan  of  Jobore  on  the  mainland  in 
the  year  I819J  and  has  since  rapidly  risen  to 
importance.  It  is  attached  to  the  Bengal 
presidency.  The  town  of  Singapore,  on  the 
S.  E.  coast  of  the  island,  contains  a  number 
of  public  edifices,  several  churches,  ftnd  an 
Anglo-Indian  college.  The  island  consists  of  a 
number  of  low  hills  and  ridges  with  narrow 
and  rather  swampy  flats  intervening.  In 
several  places  the  sea-face  is  elevated  but  the 
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gi-eat«r  porlion  of  the  cii-cum  Terence  is  fring- 
ed by  a  pretty  deep  belt  of  maugi'ove  foi'est. 
Bukit  Timah  is  a  grauitic  lilll,  nbout  530  feet 
high,  but  the  vest  of  the  ishind  ia  romposed 
of  sedimeatary  rocks,  amongat  whii-h  sand- 
stone  occupies  a  promineut  place.  There  are 
other  elevations  on  the  'island  known  ii! 
Oxieya,  Scolts,  Guthries,  &c,  hill!).  Singa- 
pore was  first  settled  in  a.  d.  1160,  by  Sri 
Sura  Bflwmia.  From  an  inscription  now 
destroyed  on  B  saiulatODe  rock  on  a  narrow 
point  to  the  lefl  of  the  enti-ance  of  the  Sin- 
gapore river,  it  would  appear  tliat  raja  Sui-an 
of  Aradun  Nagni-a  after  conquering  the  state 
of  Joliore  with  his  kliiigor  Coi'omandel  tivxtpa 
proceeded  to  Tamnak,  about  a.d.  1201,  n 
turned  to  Kling  or  Bejanagar,  and  left  thi 


Singapui 
29,984,  in  1840 
Dec.  1849,  it  wn 


Sai^k  is  also  called 
lu    1836   the    population 
t  was  39,681,  in  Nov. 
59,043: 


9112 


Cucliin-CUiiieBe.. . 


MilitHry 609 

Convicts 1,M8 

In  Ships 2,9flfi 

Others 1,01X1 


The  gross  ralue  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
port,s  at  Singapore  at  stated  intervals,  during 
the  31  official  ycare  i825-26  (o  18o4-5S,  wae 


Years. 

Imports. 

E.p«,...  5™;" 

182.5-26 

1830-31 

1835-36 

1840-41 

1845-46 

1850-51 

1854-55 

£ 

1,407,465 

2,000,373 

1.654.089 

3 

2 

3 

3 

£               £ 
1,202,975  2,610,440 
1,948,406  3,948,784 
1,562,864  3,216,953 
2,673,381  5,851,924 
2,356,872  5,252,099 
2,551,700  5,687,287 
3,409,934  7,386,214 

Singapore  ia  a  fi-ee  port,  the  only  charges 
being  the  Straits  Light  Dues,  which  are  one 
anna  or  2§  cents,  per  I'egistered  ton  on  mer. 
chant  Teasels.  All  national  ships  ara  free  of 
this  also. 

In  Singapore,  measures  of  capacity  are 
rarely  used,  and  these  only  with  certain  ar- 
ticles, such  as  tobacco,  &c. 

16  tael  make  1  catty  equal  to  1  lb.,  5  oz., 
5^  grs.  or  1^  lb.  avoirdupois. 
100  catties,  make  1  (Chinese)  picul  ^  133J 

lbs.  avoirilupois. 
40  (Chinese)  piculs,  make  1  royan. 

2  (Malay)  piculs,  make  1  char. 
The  Malay  catty  weighs  24  Spanish  dollars. 
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The  Chinese  catty  weighs  22j  Sp.  Mhn. 
Rice  ia  sold  by  ttie  royan  of  40  piculs.  Tin 
native  merchants  buy  imported  produce  from 
j  the  islands  by  the  Mnlay  picul,  but  sell  it  by 
the  Chinese  picul-  Singapore  timber  is  con- 
veyed in  huge  rafta,  500  or  600  feet  long  ud 
60  oi-  70  feet  broad  with  atap-leafed  hou^ 
on. the  top  :  each  raft  containing  about  2,000 
logs,  bound  togetlier  by  rattan  rope.  lu  ISoi 
llie  value  of  the  British  exports  to  Singt-  ; 
pore  was  637,98 U.;  iu  I860  il  bad  risen  lo  I 
1,671,092/.  The  imports  from  Singapore 
amounted  in  vhIuc,  in  1854,  to  794,105/,and 
in  I860  to  4,054,042/.  In  1852  the  exporl* 
of  cotton  goods  to  Siug8])ore  were  of  (b» 
valae  of  452,927/.  ;  in  1860  they  had  risen 
to  1,079,098/.  The  Singapore  on861,w«s 
a  great  city  of  90,00(J  inhabitants  stretching 
upwards  of  five  miles  from  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  ststiou  at  New  llsr- 
bour  on  the  west  to  the  vast  cocoauut  planla- 
tiona  on  the  eaat.  Spacious  roads  covered 
with  Chinese,  Kling,  Malay,  Jew  and  Arab  ; 
churches,  town-halls,  inatitutions  and  court- 
houses. Government  hill  is  about  160  feet 
high.  There  ara  no  hills  higher  than  300 
feet  in  or  near  towu.  The  higheat  hill  Bukd 
Temuh  is  iu  the  centre  of  the  island  and 
about  500  feet  high.  For  a  sum  of  60,000 
dollars  and  a  yearly  stipend  oi  24,000  dolkn 
for  life,  the  sultan  of  Johore  made  over  the 
island  of  Singapore  to  the  British  in  the  year 
1819.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  livfid  but  a  fev 
years  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  commerce 
of  the  port.  Singapore  was  settled  on  tlie  6tli 
Februaiy  18:9.  Singapore  was  6nally  ceded 
by  treaty  on  2od  August  1824  to  the  British 
by  tho  sultan  of  Johore.  The  population  of 
Singapora  exceeds  90,000  souls,  viz. : — 

Enrapeuis  uid  Indo-Britoni.... ............         ■        2,U5 

Klingm  (Mftd™  Const  .lien) 10,8« 

Beugnloes 1|,7J( 

Chinese 90,00 

Burmese,  Sinmete.  Bugis.  JnvsDeseuiiI  Anbi..  11,581 
Floating  papulntion  and  Convicts S,OW 

The  shipping  frequenting  the  port  equal* 
that  of  Dombay  and  the  trade  is  yearly  nt 
the  increaae.  The  prosperity  of  the  island 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  ita  porU 
being  free  of  charge  to  all  nations  and  to  tlM 
encouragement  being  given  to  the  innumer* 
fible  native  craft  lo  convey  thither  the  tich 
produce  from  the  iunumei-ablo  Eaatero  Archi- 
pelago group  of  islands,  which  they  barlcr 
for  piece  goods  from  the  home  market.— 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  222,  p.  513  ;  Cat- 
eutta  Review,  A'o.  Ixxiii,  pp.  36-38  ;  Tmiiit 
in  America,  pp.  83-90  of  JVo.  iii,  Sf/>.  184", 
of  Jour,  of  Jiid.  Arch.  See  India,  .7akiin, 
Johoi'e,  Kyans,  Malays,  Fedra  Branca,  Riifflrs. 

SINGAEA,  Bekg.,  lIiKD.  Trjii«i  bi.-j.i- 
DOSB  or  uataus. 


SINGlULESE. 

which  ceremony  constitutes  her  his  wife. — 
SteinbacliS  Punjab^  pp,  79-80  ;  Wilson. 
SINGHARAJA,  a  ruler  of  Kandy  in  Cey- 
Ion,  a  history  of  whose  cruelties  is  given 
by  Knox,  who  escaped  iu  1679. — Knox's 
Relation, 

SINGHALESE,  natives  of  Ceylon.  The 
population  in  1844  was  estimated  at  1,442,062, 
and  in  1857  it  amounted  to  1,697,975  besides 
about  30,000  soldiers  and  foreigners.  Since 
then  an  estimate  has  been  made,  which  shows 
a  population  close  on  three  millions.  There 
are  various  statements  as  to  the  races  occupy- 
ing Ceylon.  The  European  population  is 
small,  under  4,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  Bri- 
tish emigrants  f^mployed  in  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary service  or  on  the  plantations.  Descend- 
ants of  Europeans,  or  Ceylouese,  are  about 
15,000  or  20,000. 

Burgher  is  a  term  properly  applicable  only 
to  white  persons  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  of 
whom  there  are  now  but  very  few  in  Ceylon  ; 
but  the  name  has,  by  courtesy,  been  given  to 
all  those  who  in  India  are  styled  Indo-Bri- 
tons,  Eurasians,  Anglo-Indians,  East-Indians 
or  half-castes,  namely,  the  descendants  of 
Europeans  by  native  women,  therefore  a  race 
of  mixed  European  and  native  origin. 

The  coast  people  of  Ceylon  are  of  a  Tamu- 
lian  or  Di'avidian  stock.  Those  of  Kandy, 
with  their  habits  of  polyandry,  would  seem 
to  be  more  allied  to  the  people  of  Coorg, 
but  the  coast  tribes  are  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Tamular  of  the  peninsula.  Tlie  Singha- 
dirision  of  Kamroop.  It  has  been  appropri-  !  lese  themselves,  however,  do  anything  but 
Btetl  hy  the  hindoos.  favour  this  idea.     They  regard   the  Tamuls 

SING-GE-CHU.  The  Garo  river  is  the  with  dislike,  as  foreigners  who  warred  on  them 
Sing-ge-cbu  or  Indus,  also  called  there  Gar-  |  and  conquered  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
jong-cliu,  and  there  is  no  great  eatstern  Int-ermarriages  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  the 
branch  as  some  suppose.  At  Garo,  accord-  Sinirhalese  of  any  position  who  formed  such 
ing  to  Moorcroft,  it  is  a  very  insignifirant  a  union  would  be  considered  socially  degraded, 
stream.— Co/i^  Gerard's  Account  of  Koona-  ,  There  are  a  few  wild  out-caste  races,  the 
•Pir,  pp.Z  to  144.     See  Indus.  j  Gahaleya,  Rhodiah  and  Veddah  iu  the  forests 

SINGH,  Hind,  from  the  Sanscrit  Sinh  or  j  and  unfrequented  parts.  The  Singhalese 
Sinha  a  lion,  is  a  suflix  to  the  names  of  the  j  range  tliemselvesunder  the  heads  of  Kandians, 
militaiy  castes  of  Rajputs,  also  of  Sikhs,  low-country  Singhalese,  RlnMlijih  nnd  Ved- 
vheo  fighting  men.  When  a  Manjhee  Singh  dah.  The  Tamul  people  of  Ceylon  belong 
tlies, leaving  no  male  offspring,  his  brothers,  \  to  the  same  race  as  the  Tamuinr  of  Southern 
or  his  nephews^  of  the  full  blood,  assume  the  '  India,  and  consist  either  of  those  who  have 
jiRht  of  succession,   to   which  the   widows    been  on  the    island  for  centuries   or  who  are 

recent  emigrants.  They  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the  island, 
and  the  two  towns  to  which  they  chiefly  re- 
sort are  Jafl*na  and  Trincomallee.  Batticaloa 
is  the  centre  of  the  dense  Tamul  population. 
Their  main  occupation  is  agricultuml.  The 
labourers  of  the  island  are  styled  coolee  also  a 
Tamul  word.  They  come  over  in  large  num- 
bers from  the  continent  during  the  coflTee 
season. 

Lord  Vulentia  who  travelled  in    Ceylon, 
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SINGH. 

SINGARDAN,  a  toilet  bag  for  containing 
a  looking-glass,  comb,  tongue-scraper,  meesee, 
soonna. 

SINGARHUR,  Bjbsg.,  Hind.  Nyctanthes 
arbor  tristis. 

SINGASUN  is  the  ancient  term  for  the 

hindoo   throne,    signifying    *  the    lion-scat.* 

Charnns,  bards,  who  are  all  maharajas,  *  great 

princes,'  by  courtesy,  have  their  seats  of  the 

hide  of  the  lion,   tiger,    panther,   or   black 

anlelope.— To//'*  Rajasthan,  Vol,  i,  p.  293. 

SLNGBHUM,  that  part  of  it  called  the 

Kolehan  is  the  countiy  proper  of  the  Ho, 

and  is  for  about  60  miles  and  from  35  to  60  in 

breadth  a  series  of  fair   and   fertile   plains 

studded  wiUi  hills.     In  Singbhum,  occasion- 

allj,  in  the  markets,  a  young  man  will  pounce 

on  a  girl  and  carry  her  off  by   force,   his 

friends  covering  the  retreat.     Singbhum  was 

never  Mahratta,  and  in  1857  ite  chief,  the  rajah 

of  Poorahat,  joined  in  the  rebellion,  many  •of 

the  Lurka-Kol  following   him.     A  christian 

mission  went  to  Chota  Nagpore,   in    1845, 

and  has  made  much  progress   amongst   the 

Dhan^r  race. — Dalton,pp,  163,  181. 

SIXG-BRANG-KUN.  Lepch,  Gordonia 
i^allichii,  a  timber  of  the  Himalaya,  univer- 
nlly  adopted  for  ploughshares  and  other 
porposes  requiring  a  hard  wood.  It  ascends 
4,000  feet  on  the  mountains.  In  veiy  dry 
wils  it  is  replaced  by  "  sal"  Vateria  robusta, 
and  more  rare  the  Pinus  longifolia. 

SINGESHWAR,  an  ancient  buddhist 
tonple  in  the  Chayagang  Duar,  a  southern 


'^come  competitors.  According  to  the  Shas- 
ters(if  they  may  be  considered  applicable  to 
public  property  and  chiefships,)  the  prior 
title  of  the  widows  is  held ;  but  the  Sikhs, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  an  open  and  direct  vio- 
Jation  of  a  known  law,  have  a  custom  termed 
korawa,  or  chadur-dalna,  which  obtains  in 
«Tery  family,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  Bhaee,  the  eldest  surviving  brother  of 
the  deceased  places  a  white  robe  over,  and 
the  ueetb,  or  ring,  in  the  nose  of  the  widow, 
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in  the  begin nincr  of  the  century,   says   the 
races  are  the  Rujah  Wansaya,  the  king's  ca»tc. 

Brahmana  fVansaf/a,  the  caste  of  brali- 
mins  skilled  in  science.  This  race  belong  to 
the  Tamul  family,  following  the  hindoo  re- 
ligion. The  highest  of  the  Singhalese  races 
is  the  Velala  or  Goya. 

Wanija  fVansaya,  the  merchant  cai«te. 

Gowi  wansaya^  the  caste  of  Gowi,  who 
cultivate  the  ground,  known  in  Ceylon  by 
the  name  of  Vellala,  which  however  is  not  a 
Singhalese  word.  These  Gowi  or  Vellala  are 
of  the  highest  caste  of  Singhalese  on  the  island. 

Chandalayo,  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  who 
strip  the  skins  of  animals  to  make  leather 
thongs. 

VeddOy  a  people  who  live  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  kill  wild  beasts. 

Duravo  caste,  commonly  called  Chando, 
which  is  not  a  Singhalese  word.  The  name 
Duravo  is  compounded  of  two  words,  which 
signify  come  from  afar. 

Karawo,  There  are  nine  sub-divisions  of 
this  race,  which  is  commonly  called  the  fisher- 
man's caste  ;  it  derives  its  name  from  a  com- 
pound word  which  signifies  "  evil-doers,"  be- 
cause the  occupation  of  the  caste  is  the  de- 
stroying of  animals,  which  by  the  religion  of 
Buddha  is  forbidden. 

Sirr  in  his  Ceylon  says,  the  principal  castes 
are  four,  viz  : 

The  Surya  Vanse  or  royal  race  ;  this  has 
two  divisions,  viz  : 

Goe  Wanse,  a  division  of  the  Surya  or 
royal  race,  cultivators,  the  most  numerous  in 
the  island,  &nd  to  it  belong  the  nobles,  chiefs, 
priests,  and  nearly  all  the  government  ser- 
vants. 

Nille  Makareya^  or  shepherds,  is  the 
second  division  of  the  Surya. 

Brahinina  Wanse^  descendants  of  brah- 
mins. 

Wtepa  WansCy  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
cultivators  and  shepherds. 

Kshoodra  Wanse,  which  has  sixty  sub- 
divisions. The  Singhalese  are  a  small  race, 
and  by  no  means  good-looking.  Their  com- 
plexion is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hindoos  ; 
but  their  features  are  of  the  European  type, 
and  their  skin  is  far  fairer  than  that  of  the 
Tamul  race  in  Ceylon. 

The  costume  of  the  men  is  a  long  petticoat, 
fastened  round  the  waist  and  reaching  to  the 
heels.  Tortoise-shell  combs  are  worn  by  men 
as  well  as  women.  In  the  nurai^rous  excesses 
into  which  European  costume  has  been  carried, 
the  size  of  the  back  comb  worn  by  ladies  has 
never  attained  that  of  the  Singhalese  men, 
who  also  wear  a  narrow  long  bent  comb  across 
the  forepart  of  the  head — the  lighter  coloured 
shell  is  most  esteemed  by  them.     Five  pounds 
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is  a  moderate  price  for  a  tortoise-shell  back 
comb,  which  increases  in  value  according  tx) 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  shell  :  hair  pins 
of  tortoise-shell  are  worn  by  the  women: 
gold  and  silver  being  substituted  for  full  di-ess; 
these  hair  pins  are  among  the  articles  pur- 
chased by  passengers  in  the  steam-boais. 
The  rich  and  well- watered  delta  between 
Colombo  and  Galle  is  an  overgrown  waste. 
The  Singhalese,  whose  property  it  is,  have 
covered  it  with  cocoanut,  bread-fruit  and 
jack-fruit  trees,  and  on  these  they  are  content 
to  live,  or  rather  exidt,  passing  the  great  part 
of  their  time  in  sleep,  while  tlie  women  of 
their  household  work. 

Kmidians  are  the  inhabif4ints  of  the  hill- 
country,  and  are  a  hardy  robust  race,  never 
till  recently  intermingling  with  their  low 
country-brethren.  Their  language  is  made 
up  of  three  component  parts,  Elu  (or  Singha- 
lese pure)  the  Pali,  and  the  Sanscrit.  They 
possess  an  extensive  literature,  and  their  re- 
ligion is  buddhism.  The  low  country  Singa* 
lese  are  either  Buddhists,  Roman  Catholics, or 
Protestants.  The  influence  of  Koman  Catholic- 
ism is  very  great,  and  the  people  are  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  occupations.  Among 
the  Kandyans,  polyandry  was  prevalent  tiU 
declared  illegal  in  1866,  and  the  wife  had  tha 
possession  of  all  the  brothers.  The  childrea 
call  the  eldest  brother,  father.  A  man  caa 
bring  in  another  not  a  relation,  to  have  joint 
marital  rights  with  himself  ;  indeed  the  first 
husband,  can  so  introduce,  as  many  as  the 
wife  will  consent  to  receive  as  husbands. 
According  to  Poly  bins,  polyandry  was  prac- 
tised in  ancient  Greece,  and  in  Book  vii,  we 
read  that  it  was  an  old  and  habitual  practice 
in  Sparta.  In  Kandy,  in  the  Beena  mairiage, 
the  husband  went  to  reside  in  the  wife's  house, 
and  the  woman  shared  the  family  inheritance 
with  her  brothers.  The  husband,  in  this 
marriage,  can  be  dismissed  summarily,  by  the 
family  of  the  wife.  In  the  Deega,  a  more 
respectable  marriage,  the  wife  leaves  her  owe 
house  for  that  of  the  husband — forfeits  all 
claim  on  the  property  of  her  parents,  but  ac* 
quiring  some  claim  on  that  of  her  husband, 
and  the  wife  cannot  obtain  divorce,  unless 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  husband.  Di^ 
vorces  are  constantly  sought  for  by  womeOi 
on  trivial  pretences.  A  child  born  withia 
nine  months  of  the  divorce,  must  be  maintaio* 
ed  by  the  husband.  The  Kandyans  are  a 
larger  race  of  men  than  the  Singhalese  of  tlie 
coast  provinces.  They  have  a  saucy,  inde- 
pendent mien,  but  are  exceedingly  iuduleut 
and  thriftless. 

Gahalaya^  are  an  outcaste  predatory  raci», 
near  Matclle  in  Ceylon  who  acted  as  execu- 
tioners in  the  times  of  the^Kaudyau  kings. 
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GaliaroOy  an  outcaste  raceia  Ceylon. 

Veddahy  are  hunters,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
amoogsft  the  first  occupants  of  the  island.  They 
area  wild  semi-savage  race  residing  in  the  in- 
terior. The  forest  Veddah  dwell  in  hoIJow  trees 
orcaTes,  sabsist  on  game  which  they  kill  with 
mdeij  formed  bows  and  arrowH, wander i  ng  from 
joogle  to  jungle,  as  the  game  becomes  scarce. 
They  will  not  hold  the  slightest  intercoui'se 


to  a  similar  race  inhabiting  northern  India.  A 
tribe  in  Mysore,  known  by  the  mime  of  Beder 
or  Beda,  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
army  of  TipuSahib  ;  the  Beder  of  Mysore  and 
up  to  the  Kistnah  river  are  hu  active  agricul- 
tural people  though  predatory  and  from  them 
the  term  Pindara  came  to  be  used.  TheVeddah 
of  Ceylon  live  by  hunting  and  use  the  bow,  iu 
drawing  which  rhey  employ   tht* ir  hands  and 


with  any  natives  but  those  of  their  own  tribe,  j  their  feet.  They  are  omniverous  and  eat  carrion 


and  their  language  is  said  to  be  unintelligible 
toallothers.  The  village  Vcddah  dwell  iu  cer- 
tain districts,  hold  but  slight  intercourse  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island,  will  not 
ifltermarry  nor  mix  with  them.  They  can 
make  themselves  understood  to  the  Singhalese. 
Their  sole  clothing  is  a  strip  of  cloth  which 
hanga  down  in  front,  and  is  fastened  by  a 
roir  cord,  which  passes  round  their  loins. 
Their  hair,  beards  and  whiskers  are  never 
shoru  or  cleansed,  but  hang  down  in  matted 


and  vermin,  roots,  grain,  fruit,birds,  bats,  crows, 
owls,  and  kites,  but  refuse  the  bear,  elephant 
and  buffalo.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of 
Singhalese,  free  from  iSnnscrit  or  Pali,  but  the 
vocabulary  is  very  limited  and  they  have  re- 
course to  gestures  and  signs.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  God,  nor  of  a  future  state,  and 
have  no  temples,  idols,  altars,  prayers,  or 
charms,  but  have  a  devil-worship.  They  do 
not  bury,  but  cover-  their  dead  with  leaves 
in   the  jungle.     They  are  regarded   by  the 


miEfies.    Tennent  describes  the  Veddah  as  \  Sin<]:halese  as  of  high  descent. 


miserable  objects,  active  but  timid,  athletic 
though  deformed,  with  large  heads  and  mis- 
shapen limbs.  Their  long  black  hair  and 
beards  fall  down  to  the  middle  in  uncombed 
lamps,  they  stood  before  him  with  their  faces 
bent  towards  tlie  ground,  and  their  restless 
eyes  twinkled  upwards  with  an  expression  of 
BneasiDe58  and  apprehension.  The  children 
were  aosightly  objects,  entirely  naked,  with 
miaflhapen  joints,  liuge  heads  and  protuberant 
atomaehs  ;  the  women,  who  were  relu<:tant 
to  appear,  were  the  most  j*epulsive  specimens 
of  hamanity  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  country. 
The  forest  Veddah  are  dexterous  hunters, 
nd  especially  skilful  in  snaring  the  wild  ele- 
phant The  two  sections  of  the  tribe  do  not 
intermarry,  as  they  mutually  distrust  each 
other.  The  Veddah  generally  deposit  their 
dead  in  the  jungle  to  be  devoured  by  wild  ani- 


RhodiOy  a  little  nuiuerous  outcaste,  scarce- 
ly civilized,  race,  in  Ceylon,  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach a  temple,  or  any  of  the  higher  castes. 
According  to  one  tradition,  they  were  hunters 
who,  on  the  eve  of  a  solemn  occasion,  fuiling 
to  obtain  game,  &c.,  murdered  a  child  and 
sent  its  dismembered  body  for  the  king  ;  but 
another  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  this  caste 
persisted  in  eating  beef  after  its  use  as  food 
had  been  prohibited.  The  unlive  laws  for- 
bade a  Rhodia  to  approach  a  temple  of  buddha 
or  the  gods  ;  to  build  houses  or  to  live  in  any 
abode  enclosed  within  walls,  nor  even  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  or  possess  land  ;  and,  even  to 
this  d>«y,  their  dwellings  are  mere  sheds. 
They  were  forbidden  to  approach  much  less 
to  touch  or  breathe  upon  a  caste  man,  and  all 
things  they  tou(!h  are  deemed  unclean.  The 
men  wander  about,  in  parties  or  tribes  seeking 


mals.  They  are  said  to  worship  the  planets,  ?    their  precarious  subsistence.     Their  women 


«vil  spirits  and  the  spirits  of  deceased  ances- 
tors. They  have  their  own  headsmen  wliom 
tlieyelectand  obey.  They  use  bows  and  arrows 
tod  clobs  of  iron  wood.  They  occupy  a  district 
>boot  90  miles  long  and  45  broad  in  the  south- 
eaatern  side  of  Ceylon,  lying  between  the  sea 
•ad  the  base  of  the  Badullah  and  Oovah  hills. 
According  to  Mr.  Si  it  they  are  a  remnant  of 
the  Yukko,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ceylon, 


perform  feats  of  legerdemain,  and  tell  fortunes, 
their  want  of  chastity  is  proverbial.  Their 
numbers  do  not  exceed  a  thousand,  and  they 
are  principally  in  the  Kandyan  province,  at 
Saffragam,  Dombera,  Wullepane,  &c.  Nomi- 
nally buddhists  they  arealso  devil-worshippers. 
Rodeya  or  Rodda,  in  Singhalese,  literally  means 
filth.  In  their  social  degradation,  they  re- 
semble the   Cagot  and   Caqueax,  who   from 


^ho,  2,000  years  ago,  after  the  conquest  of  the  i  time  immemorial  have  been  held  in  abhorrence 


■ 


Jsltnd  by  Wajayo  aud  his  followers,  retired 
»to  the  wilds  as  the  Kuli  in  Guzerat,  the 
BbilinMalwa,  thePutwa  inCuttack,  the  Kond 
wGoudwnna,  and  the  Beda  in  Mysore  retired 
wfore  roii(|tipn>rs.  The  Bisada;,  or  Besadae, 
*liich  ill  tiled iwval  Greek  is  called  Vesjidje, 
»«  alludeil  to  in  the  tract  of  Pal  lad  i  us  de 
MoribnF  Krachnianorum,  writtt^n  about,  a.  i>. 
^  aud  tlie  same  name  is  applied  by  Ptolemy 
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in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  plains 
of  Bretjigne,  Poilou  and  Guieuue. 

Chalia,  the  cinnamon-peelers  of  Ceylon, 
claim  to  bo  superior  to  the  Velalar  race.  The 
Chaiia  were  the  founders  of  the  Amcrapura 
sect  of  buddhists  iu  opposition  to  the  secta- 
rian tyranny  of  the  orthodox  buddhists. 

Amongst  the  Singhalese  buddhists,  the 
term  buddha  is  understood  to  mean,   beings 
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who  appear  in  the  world  at  intervals,  and  are 
able  to  teach  men  the  way  to  attain  nirwaua, 
and  they  recognize  Anomadassa  as  a  Buddha 
prior  to  Gautama.  Their  literature  is  in 
Pali,  and  the  Dipavansa  contains  a  ^histoiy 
of  buddhism  in  that  island  which  breaks  off  | 
with  the  death  of  Mahasena  a.  d.  302. 
The  Mahawansa  was  compiled  by  Muha- 
wana  who  lived  about  a.  d.  600,  was 
brought  down  by  successive  writers  to  the 
eighteenth  century  and  was  translated  by  the 
Hon'ble  G.  Turnour  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Ser- 
vice. The  Singhalese  language  according  to 
Bask  l)elong8  to  the  Turanian  family  of 
speech,  but  in  Ceylon,  where  the  Arian  and 
Dravidian  element  is  intermixed,  a  remnant 
of    buddhists   is  still  to  be   found  who  use 

■ 

the  Pali  scriptures.  In  the  whole  line  of 
coast  in  the  extreme  south-east-,  south  and 
Bouth-west  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  Ceylon  is  of  foreign 
blood . 

Sinsrhalese  seems  to  bear  towards  Sanscrit 
and  Pali  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  the 
Euglish  of  the  present  day  bears  to  the  com- 
bination of  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman- 
French,  who  form  the  bases  of  the  language. 
In  Singhalese,  words  connected  with  rural 
life  and  used  to  denote  the  ordinary  wants  of 
mankind  before  society  had  attained  orgunis" 
ation,  are  pure  Singhalese.  Terms  applicable 
to  science  and  art  are  from  Sanscrit,  and 
those  of  th6  national  religion  are  taken  from 
the  Pali. 

The  names  of  their  week  days  are  : — 

Sunday Irida,  from  Iru,  the  Sun. 

Monday Sanduda,fromChauduya,  the  Moon. 

Tuesday, .. .  Angaharuwada,  from  Augaharawa, 

Mars. 
Wednesday .Badada,  from  Buda,  Mercuiy. 
Thursday... Brahaspatinda,  from  Brahaspati, 

Jupiter. 

Friday Sikurada,  from  Sikura,  Venus. 

Saturday Seuuc«arada,fromSeuasura,Saturn. 

The  men  as  well  as  the  women,  have  long 
petticoats,  with  their  hair  fastened  with  a  tor- 
toiseshell  or  silver  comb,  in  a  coil  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  There  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  dress  of  the  men  and  the  women,  the 
men  all  wear  long  hair,  which  is  black, 
fine  and  straight.  While  bathing  the  men 
let  their  hair  down,  but  at  other  times  it  is 
drawn  tightly  off  the  face,  and  rolled  in  a 
knob  at  the  back. — Hardy,  pp,  4,  5,  83,  84, 
286,  290,  291,  303,  433  ;  Frere's  Antipodes, 
p.  146  ;  TennenVs  Ceyloii  ;  Sirrs  Ceylon, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  216  ;  Yule  Cathay,  Vol,  ii,/>.  371. 
See  Ceylon,  India,  Rhodia,  Spiuifex  squar- 
rosus,  Wijao. 

SINGHARA,  Hind.     This  is  the  spinous  \ 
[|Ut  ofTrapa  bispiuosa,  &c.  The  plant  furnisli-  ' 
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ing  this  important  article  of  food  appears  to 
have  been  extirpated  from  the  tanks  of  Soatb- 
ern  India,  but  it  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Mahratta  country  and  the  Dekhan.  There  are 
more  than  one  species  which  produce  the 
Singhara  or  Water  nuts.  The  large  seeds  of 
Trapa  bicornis,  a  native  of  China,  aud  of 
T.  bispinosa  and  T.  natans,  species  IndigeDoas 
to  India,  are  sweet  and  eatable,  and  the  aqua- 
tic plants  which  furnish  them  are  hence  an 
extensive  article  of  cultivation.  In  Cashmere 
and  other  parts  of  the  east  they  are  common 
food,  aud  known  under  the  name  of  SiDghan 
nuts.  In  Cashmere  the  government  obtains 
from  these  nuts  £12,000  of  annual  revenue. 
Mr.  Moorcroft  mentions  that  Runjeet  Singh 
derived  nearly  the  same  sum.  From  96,000 
to  128,000  loads  of  this  nut  are  yielded  an- 
nually by  the  lake  of  Ooller  alone.  The  nnt 
abounds  in  fecula.  In  China  the  kernel  is 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  being  I'oasted  or 
boiled  like  the  potato.  The  Singhara  grown 
in  the  pools  near  the  Jullundhur  cantonment 
is  considered  veiy  superior.  Dr.  Royle  writes: 
that  a  species  of  Singhara  forms  a  conside^ 
able  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cashmere,  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Forster, 
that  it  yielded  the  government  £12,000  a  year 
ofrovenue;andMr.  Moorcroft  mentions  near* 
ly  the  same  sum  as  Runjeet  Singh's  sban^ 
from  96,000  to  128,000  ass-loads  of  this  nut 
being  yielded  by  the  lake  of  Oiler.  The  long 
stalks  of  the  plants  reach  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  upon  which  their  green  leaves 
float,  and  their  pure  white  flowers  expand 
beautifully  among  them  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon.  The  nut  gi'ows  under  water 
after  the  flowers  decay  ;  it  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  covered  with  a  tough  brown  in- 
tegument adhering  strongly  to  the  kemel» 
which  is  white  and  esculent,  and  of  a  fine 
cartilaginous  texture.  They  ripen  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  rainy  season  and  are  eatable 
till  November.  In  the  Panjab,  the  variety 
called  Singhara  purbiya,  the  eastern  or  down 
counti-y  water  caltrops,  is  deemed  of  superior 
quality. — Sleeman^s  Rambles  of  an  Indit» 
Official ;  M.  E.  J.  R. ;  Simmonds ;  Fowelh 
Hand-book,  Econ.  JProd.,  Fa  ft  jab,  p.  262; 
Valentia^s  Voyage  and  Travels,  VoL  i,  f* 
492  ;  Rhode's  MSS.  ;   Sirr,  VoL  ii,  p.  316. 

SINGH  U,  Sans.  A  lion,  from  singa,  te 
injure. 

SINGHU-VAHINEE,  Sans.,  from  sing- 
hu,  and  vuh,  a  vehicle. 

SINGHBUM  is  situated  in  the  Sioghbosi 
district,  aud  the  inhabitants  pay  a  nomiosi 
obedience  to  the  maharajah  of  that  provinee, 
but  the  greater  proportion  of  this  population 
is  more  under  the  influence  of  the  rajah  oi 
Mokurburj  than  of  any  of  the  other  powcrfiil 
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chiefs  in  that  part  of  the  country.  But  even 
his  orders  are  obeyed  only  where  they  are 
sappoeed  to  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
£oi  themselves.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  of  this  singular  people  that,  living  in  a 
primeval  and  patriarchal  manner  under  their 
Ifooadas  and  Mankies,  they  have  managed  to 
preserve  a  sort  of  savage  independence,  making 
themselves  dreaded  and  feared  by  their  more 
powerful  and  civilized  neighbours.  The 
Kolehan  with  its  wilds  an^  jungles  is  divided 
into  different  peer,  as  they  are  termed,  or 
perguonahs.    These  peer  are,  general ly  speak- 


SINGHBUM. 

to  dininkenness  ;  the  religion  of  the  Lurka 
Kol  is  nothing  but  a  superstition  of  the 
grossest  kind.  Their  great  divinity  is  the 
sun  (suruj),  next  to  the  sun  ranks  the  moon 
(chandoo),  and  then  the  stars,  which  they 
believe  to  be  the  children  of  the  latter.  They 
uniformly,  upon  solemn  and  great  occasions, 
invoke  the  sun,  and  by  him  many  of  these 
lawless  men  have,  at  times,  sworn  allegU 
auce  to  the  East  India  Company.  Another 
form  of  oath  used  by  them  is  that  of  swearing 
upon  a  sm^ill  quantity  of  rice,  a  timer's  skin 
and  claws,  and  the  earth  of  the  white  ants 


iog,  not  of  any  great  extent,  two  or  three  i  nests  ;  besides  the  sun  and  moon,  other  infe- 


moderate  marches  carry  you  through  each  of 
them.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  and  such 
is  the  tradition  among  the  people  themselves, 
that  the  Lurka  Kol  came  originally  from 
ChoU-Nagpore,  and  are  descendants  of  tlie 
old  Moonda  or  Moondaree  of  that  district. 
They  emigrated  finding  the  romantic  hills 
aod  valleys  of  Chota-Nagpore  loo  confined 
for  their  increasing  numbers.  The  same  cast 
of  countenance  prevails  in  the  two  races, 
though,  perhaps,  tinged  with  a  wilder  and  more 
fierce  expression  in  the  Lurka  Kol.  The 
UraoD,  who  inhabit  great  part  of  Chota- 
l^agpore,  regard  these  Kol  as  a  tribe  infe- 
rior to  themselves,  and  do  not  intermarry  with 
them.  The  villages  in  the  Koleban  are  ruled 
bj  Mooodas  and  Mankies,  as  in  Chota-Nag- 
pore.  The  foimer,  the  Moonda,  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  village ;  while  the  latter 
holds  six,  eighty  or  twelve.  These  village 
potentates  used  frequently  to  wage  fierce 
war  with  one  another,  and  bitter  and  long 
existing  feuds  have  often  prevailed  amongst 
them.  There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  Kol 
character,  however,  that  serious  and  bloody 
AS  may  be  the  domestic  quarrels,  no  sooner 
arethej  threatened  with  hostlilities  from  with- 
out, than  all  their  animosities  are  laid  aside 
and  forgotten  for  a  time.  The  villages  are 
generally  built  on  some  elevated  spot  sur- 
rounded by  treesy  and,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  villages, 
the  Kol  standard  or  ensign,  a  pair  of  bufililo 
horns,  is  suspended  in  a  conspicuous  situation. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes,  is  alike,  a  strip  of 
cloth  brought  round  the  loins  and  passed 
hetween  the  thighs  forming  their  only  cover- 
uig :  the  women  wear  a  profusion  of  coloured 
beadi  suspended  from  their  necks,  and  have 
their  ears  pierced  with  a  number  of  small 
hrass  rings.  Their  diet  is  of  a  very  promis- 
cuous nature  ;  evei'yt.hins^  almost  that  can  be 
considered  eat:ible  being  relished  by  them, 
«jd  much  of  what  we  consider  carrion  is 
c*|?erly  sought  for  and  devoured.  In  this 
respect  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Kol  of 
Chota-Nagpore.    They  are  greatly  addicted 
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rior  divinities  aie  supposed  to  exist,  to  whom 
the  Kol  offer  up  sacrifices  of  various  kinds. 
These  spirits  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  trees 
and  topes  in  and  around  the  village.  It  has 
not  been  distinctly  ascertained  what  degree 
of  power  is  attributed  to  these  penates,  as 
we  may  call  them  ;  but  the  belief  the  Kol 
entertain  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Bhongas  must  be  considerable,  as  they  will 
on  no  account  allow  those  trees  to  be  de- 
nuded of  their  branches,  and  still  less  cut 
down.  It  is  the  universal  custom  in  the 
various  Kol  villages,  that  when  a  woman  is 
seized  with  the  puins  of  labour,  she  is  imme- 
diately removed  to  a  lonely  hut,  the  door  is 
.shut  upon  her,  offerings  of  various  kinds  are 
suspended  near  it  to  propitiate  the  Bhongas 
and  no  one  ventui'^s  near  till  all  is  over. 
The  female  sex,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not 
kept  secluded  and  shut  up.  Not  amongst 
the  least  singular  of  the  customs  of  the  Kol 
is  that  connected  with  their  maiTiage.  When 
a  youth  has  fixed  his  affection  on  a  lass, 
generally  the  inhabitant  of  some  neighbour- 
ing village,  she  is  waylaid  and  carried  off  to 
his  house  by  himself  and  his  friends.  So 
soon  as  information  of  this  reaches  the  parents 
of  the  girl,  they  proceed  to  the  village  of  the 
ravisher,  not  however,  in  general,  with  any 
hostile  purpose.  Interviews  take  place  be- 
tween the  friends  on  either  side,  and  at  length 
matters  are  brought  to  a  final  settlement;  the 
new  husband  paying  to  the  father  of  his 
spouse  a  certain  number  of  cows,  goats,  or 
buffaloes,  according  to  his  means,  or  the 
beauty  and  comeliness  of  his  bride.  After 
tliis  a  scene  of  feasting  and  intoxication  gene- 
rally follows,  in  which  women  and  children 
as  well  as  men  participate.  The  Kol  burn 
their  dead,  carefully  collecting  the  bones  and 
ashes  and  burying  them  with  offerings  of  rice 
in  or  near  their  villages,  placing  perpendi- 
cular or  horizontal  slabs  of  stone  over  each 
particular  grave.  Those  grave-stones  form  ii 
remarkable  object,  and  strike  the  eye  of 
every  stranger  on  approaching  a  Kol  village. 
The  only  weapons  used  by  the  Kol,  whether 
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{n  tiifi  beginning  of  the  century,  8nys  the 
races  are  the  Bujah  Waiisaya,  tlie  kiDg'^i  cante. 

Brakmana  fVansai/a,  the  caste  of  brah- 
mins skilled  in  science.  This  race  belong  to 
the  Tamul  family,  following  the  hindoo  re- 
ligion. The  highest  of  the  Singhalese  races 
is  the  Velala  or  Goya. 

Wanija  fVaasaya^  the  merchant  ca.«te. 

Gawi  wansaya^  the  caste  of  Gowi,  who 
cultivate  the  ground,  known  in  Ceylon  by 
the  name  of  Vellala,  which  however  its  not  a 
Singhalese  word.  These  Gowi  or  Vellala  are 
of  the  highest  caste  of  Singhalese  on  the  island. 

Chandalayo,  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  who 
stiMp  the  skins  of  animals  to  muke  leather 
thongs. 

Veddo,  a  people  who  live  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  kill  wild  beasts. 

Duravo  caste,   commonly  called   Chando, 


is  a  moderate  price  for  a  tortoise-shell  back 
comb,  which  increases  in  value  according  to 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  shell  :  hair  pios 
of  tortoise-shell  are  worn  by  the  women: 
gold  and  silver  being  substituted  for  full  dress; 
tiiese  hair  pins  are  among  the  articles  pur- 
chased by  passengers  in  the  steam -boars. 
The  rich  and  well- watered  delta  between 
Colombo  and  Galle  is  an  overgrown  waste. 
The  Singhalese,  whose  property  it  is,  have 
covered  it  with  cocoanut,  bread-fruit  and 
jack-fruit  trees,  and  on  these  they  are  content 
to  live,  or  rather  exist,  passing  the  givat  part 
of  their  time  in  sleep,  while  the  women  of 
their  hbusehold  work. 

Ktnidians  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill- 
country,  and  are  a  hardy  robust  race,  never 
till  recently  intermingling  with  their  low 
country-brethren.     Their  language   is  made 


which  is  not  a  Singhalese  word.     The  name    up  of  three  component  parts,  Elu  (or  Sinjjha- 


Duravo  is  compounded  of  two  words,  which 
signify  come  from  afar. 

Karawo,  There  are  nine  sub-divisions  of 
this  race,  which  is  commonly  called  the  fisher- 
man's caste  ;  it  derives  its  name  from  a  com- 
pound word  which  signifies  "  evil-doers,"  be- 
cause the  occupation  of  the  caste  is  the  de- 
stroying of  animals,  which  by  the  religion  of 
Buddha  is  forbidden. 

Sirr  in  his  Ceylon  says,  the  principal  castes 
are  four,  viz  : 

The  Surya  Vanse  or  royal  race  ;  this  has 
two  divisions,  viz  : 

Goe  WansCy  a  division  of  the  Suiya  or 
royal  race,  cultivators,  the  most  numerous  in 
the  island,  and  to  it  belong  the  nobles,  chiefs, 
priests,  and  nearly  all  the  government  ser- 
vants. 

Nille  Makareytty  or  shepherds,  is  the 
second  division  of  the  Surya. 

Brahmina  Wanse,  descendants  of  brah- 
mins. 

Wtepa  Wanse,  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
cultivators  and  shepherds. 

Kshoodra  Wanse,  which  has  sixty  sub- 
divisions. The  Singhalese  are  a  small  race, 
and  by  no  means  good-looking.  Their  com- 
plexion is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hiudoos  ; 
but  their  features  are  of  the  European  type. 


iese  pure)  the  Pali,  and  the  Sanscrit.  Thej 
possess  an  extensive  literature,  and  their  r^ 
ligion  is  buddhism.  The  low  countiy  Singa- 
Iese  are  either  Buddhists,  Roman  Catholics, or 
Protestants.  The  influence  of  Koman  Catholic* 
ism  is  very  great,  and  the  people  are  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  occupations.  Among 
the  Kandyans,  polyandry  was  prevalent  titt 
declared  illegal  in  1866,  and  the  wife  had  tiie. 
possession  of  all  the  brothers.  The  childrea 
call  the  eldest  brother,  father.  A  man  can 
bring  in  another  not  a  relation,  to  have  joint 
marital  rights  with  himself  ;  indeed  the  first 
husband,  can  so  introduce,  as  many  as  the 
wife  will  consent  to  receive  as  husbands* 
According  to  Poly  bins,  polyandry  was  prac- 
tised in  ancient  Greece,  and  in  Book  vii,  we 
read  that  it  was  an  old  and  habitual  practice 
in  Sparta.  In  Kandy,  in  the  Beena  man-iage, 
the  husband  went  to  reside  in  the  wife's  house, 
and  the  woman  shared  the  family  inheritance 
with  her  brothers.  The  husband,  in  this 
marriage,  can  be  dismissed  summarily,  by  tbe 
family  of  the  wife.  In  the  Deega,  a  more 
respectable  marriage,  the  wife  leaves  her  owa 
house  for  that  of  the  husband — forfeit  all 
claim  on  the  property  of  her  parents.  Hut  ac- 
quiring some  claim  on  that  of  her  husband, 
and   the  wife   cannot  obtain   divorce,  unless 


and  their  skin  is  far  fairer  than  that  of  the  I  with  the  full  consent  of  the   husband.     IH* 
Tamul  ra<!e  in  Ceylon.  vorces  are  constantly  sought  for  by  womeo, 

The  costume  of  the  men  is  a  long  petticoat,    on  trivial    pretences.     A  child    bora  withia 


fastened  round  the  waist  and  reaching  to  the 
heels.  Tortoise-shelj  combs  are  worn  by  men 
as  well  as  women.  In  the  numerous  excesses 
into  which  European  costumeluis  been  carried, 
the  size  of  the  back  comb  worn  by  ladies  has 
never  attained  that  of  the  Singhalese  men, 
who  also  wear  a  narrow  long  berit  comb  across 
the  forepart  of  the  head — the  lighter  coloured 
shell  is  most  esteemed  by  them.     Five  pounds 
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nine  months  of  the  divorce,  must  be  maintaio* 
ed  by  the  husband.  The  Kandyans  are  a 
larger  race  of  men  than  the  Singhalese  of  the 
coast  provinces.  They  have  a  saucy,  inde- 
pendent mien,  but  are  exceediugly  indolent 
and  thriftless. 

Gahalaya,  are  an  outcaste  predatory  rac^s 
near  Matelle  in  Ceylon  who  acted  as  execu- 
tioners in  the  times  of  the^Kaudyan  kings. 
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Gaiiaroo,  an  outcaste  race  in  Ceylon. 

Veddak,  are  banters,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
amoogsft  tlie  first  occupants  of  the  island.  They 
are  a  wild  semi-savage  race  residing  in  the  in- 
terior. The  forest  Veddah  dwell  in  hollow  trees 
or  caves,  salisist  on  game  which  they  kill  with 
radelj  formed  bows  and  aiTO ws,  wanderi  ng  from 
JDDgie  to  jungle,  as  the  game  becomes  scarce. 
They  will  not  hold  the  slightest  intercourse 
with  any  natives  but  those  of  their  own  tribe, 
and  their  language  is  said  to  be  unintelligible 
toallothers.  The  viling«)  Veddah  dwell  in  cer* 
taio  disti'icts,  hold  but  slight  intercourse  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island,  will  not 
intermarry  nor  mix  with  them.     They  can 
make  themselves  understood  to  the  Singhalese. 
Their  sole  clothing  is  a  strip  of  cloth  which 
hangs  down  in  front,  and  is  fastened  by  a 
roir  cord,  which   passes  round   their   loins. 
Their  hair,  beards  and  whiskers  are  never 
ihoni  or  cleansed,  but  hang  down  in  matted 
masses.    Tennent  describes  the  Veddah  as 
miserable  objects,  active  but  timid,  athletic 
Ihoagh  deformed,  with  lai:ge  heads  and  mis- 
shapen limbs.      Their  long  black  hair  and 
beards  fall  down  to  the  middle  in  uncombed 
hmps,  they  stood  before  him  with  their  faces 
^kot  towards  the  ground,  and  their  restless 
;Cfe8  twinkled  upwards  with  an  expression  of 
BDeasioeffi  and  apprehension.     The  children 
Were  unsightly  objects,  entirely  naked,  with 
BiBshapen  joints,  liuge  heads  and  protuberant 
stomachs  ;  the  women,  who  were  reluctant 
to  appear,  were  the  most  j'epulsive  specimens 
of  hamanity  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  country. 
The  forest  Veddah  are  dexterous  hunters. 


to  a  similar  race  inhabiting  northern  India.  A 
tribe  in  Mysore,  known  by  tlie  name  of  Beder 
or  Beda,  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
aniiy  of  Tipu Sahib  ;  the  Beder  of  Mysore  and 
up  to  the  Kistnah  river  are  an  active  agricul- 
tural people  though  predatory  and  from  tliem 
the  term  Pindara  came  to  be  used.  The  Veddah 
of  Ceylon  live  by  hunting  and  use  the  bow,  iu 
drawing  which  rhey  employ  their  hands  and 
their  feet.  They  are  omniverous  and  eat  carrion 
and  vermin,  roots,  grain,  fruit,birds,  bats,  crows, 
owls,  and  kites,  but  refuse  the  bear,  elephant 
and  buffalo.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of 
Singhalese,  free  from  Sanscrit  or  Pali,  but  the 
vocabulary  is  very  limited  and  they  have  re- 
course to  gestures  and  signs.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  God,  nor  of  a  future  state,  and 
have  no  temples,  idols,  altars,  prayers,  or 
charms,  but  have  a  devil-worship.  They  do 
not  bury,  but  cover-  their  dead  with  leaves 
in  the  jungle.  They  are  regarded  by  the 
Sinc^halese  as  of  high  descent: 

Rhodia,  a  little  numerous  outcaste,  scarce- 
ly civilized,  race,  in  Ceylon,  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach a  temple,  or  any  of  the  higher  castas. 
According  to  one  tradition,  tliey  were  hunters 
who,  on  the  eve  of  a  solemn  occasion,  failing 
to  obtain  game,  &c.,  murdered  a  child  and 
sent  its  dismembered  body  for  the  king  ;  but 
another  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  this  cnste 
persisted  in  eating  beef  after  its  use  as  food 
had  been  prohibited.  The  native  laws  for- 
bade a  Rhodia  to  approach  a  tern  pie  of  buddha 
or  the  gods  ;  to  build  houses  or  to  live  in  any 
abode  enclosed  within  walls,  nor  even  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  or  possess  land  ;  and,  even  to 


tnd especially  skilful  in  snaring  the  wild  ele-    this  day,    their  dwellings   are  mere    sheds. 


phant  The  two  sections  of  the  tribe  do  not 
intermarry,  as  they  mutually  distrust  each 
other.  The  Veddah  generally  deposit  their 
dead  in  the  jungle  to  be  devoured  by  wild  ani- 


They  were  forbidden  to  approach  much  less 
to  touch  or  breathe  upon  a  caste  man,  and  all 
things  they  ton (;h  are  deemed  unclean.  The 
men  wander  about,  in  |)arties  or  tribes  seeking 


mals.  They  are  said  to  worship  the  planets,  ?!  their  precarious  subsistence.     Their  women 


«vil  spirits  and  the  spirits  of  deceased  ances- 
tonj.  They  have  their  own  headsmen  whom 
theyclectand  obey.  They  use  bows  and  arrows 
•nd  clohs  of  iron  wood.  They  occupy  a  district 
•Iwil  90  miles  long  and  45  broad  in  the  south- 
ttetem  6ide  of  Ceylon,  lying  between  the  sea 
•nd  the  baf%  of  the  Badullah  and  Oovah  hills. 
According  to  Mr.  SiiT  they  are  a  remnant  of 
the  Yakko,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ceylon, 
^ho,  2,000  years  ago,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
J»iaud  by  VVajayo  and  his  followers,  retired 
»«to  the  wilds  as  the  Kuli  iu  Guzerat,  the 
BhilinMalwa,  thePutwa  inCuttnck,  the  Kond 
mOondwana.  and  the  Beda  in  Mysore  retired 
hefore  (roii(|iicM*ors.     The  Bisa«lnB,  or  Besadae, 


perform  feats  of  legerdemain,  and  tell  fortunes, 
their  want  of  chastity  is  proverbial.  Their 
numbers  do  not  exceed  a  thousand,  and  they 
are  principally  in  the  Kandyan  province,  at 
Saffragam,  Dombera,  Wallepane,  &c.  Nomi- 
nally buddhists  they  arealsodevil-worshippers, 
Rodeya  or  Kodda,  in  Singhalese,  literally  means 
filth.  In  their  social  degradation,  they  re- 
semble the  Cagot  and  Caqucax,  who  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  held  in  nbhorreuce 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  plains 
of  Bretiigne,  Poitou  and  Guienne. 

Chaiin,   the  cinnaraon-peolors   of  Ceylon, 


claim  to  be  superior  to  the  Velalar  race.  The 
Chalia  were  the  founders  of  the  Amerapura 
*hich  in  tnediwval   Greek  is  callecl   Vesiidae,  '  sect  of  buddhists  in  o[)position  to  the   secta- 
^  alludetl  to  in  the  tract  of  Palladius  de    rian  tyranny  of  the  orthodox  buddhists. 

Amongst    the    Singhalese    buddhists,    the 
term  buddha  is  understood  to  mean,   beings 
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W'tribui*  Hrachmanornni,  written  about,  a.  i>. 
""^  and  the  same  name  is  applied  by  Ptolemy 
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SIROOOJAH. 

SIBA.PAPU,  Tkl.  Chirongia  sapidi. 
Sii-apappu  uuue,  Thl.     GIiii-ODgi  oil. 

SIRA-SHENGALNJR,  Tam.  Vemooi* 
ciuerea,  Lest, 

SIRASVVATI  AKU.TzL.  ClerodeaJion 
viscDSum. 

SIRDAR,  Pkrs.  a  chief  ;  in  lodiii,  an 
officer,  a  Eui-opi^an,  a  tide  of  tlie  rulers  of 
Caiidahar.    See  Affghniia,  Kandahar,  Pindara. 

SIRDEKI.  A  small  tribe  reaidiog  «1 
Sirdeh,  S.  E  of  Ghizni  —Dr.  Latham,  p.  197. 

SIKDHANA,  29°  8'  8"  ;  77"  36-   1', 
Hindoston.  IgmilesN.  W.of  Mirath  jlocalitj 
□Ddetined  882  feet  above  the  sea. 

SIREE,  a  river  of  SubatLoo. 

SIREKU,  Malkal.  AiidropogoD  schan- 
authiis,  also  A.  citratum,  Linn, 

SIREN. 

ZelKD,  Gbe1!k. 

SIRENIA,IIeil)ivoruEcetaceB,  a  sub-order 
of  the  cetateie,  as  under; 

Ordkk.— Cetaceas,  AVhate  tribe. 
2  Fam, ;  8  Gen. ;  21  Sp.  liz.  ; 
^am.— Delphi iiid»,  5  gen.;  li  ap.;  Poqioian; 
Delphimia,  8  «p. ;  3t«DO,  2  ap. :   Neamiaii, 
1  Bp. ;    PlHtAaiaU,  S  sp.;    01obii>cephalui, 
iMp. 
/lim.— BalfeoidiB,  Whak^  4  gen.;  7  sp. 

BiLltenopUm.  1  np.  ;  Balnna,  t  up. ;  Pfajse- 
ter,  1  sp. ;  Phocnna,  1  ip, 
Sub-Orukk. — Sii'eiiis  herbivorous  cetacea. 
gen,  UftUooTe,  3  sp. 
8IRG00JAH,  a  mountainous  tract  riBJng 
600  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  Chota-Nig- 
pore.  Cliola-Nagpore,  properly  ChuttiaNag- 
pore,  is  the  country  on  tlie  easi«m  part  of  the 
extensive  plateau  of  Ceuti-ol  India, oti  which  (he 
Koel,  the  Subum  cka,  the  Damudah  and  other 
rivers  have  their  sonrces.  It  extends  iolo 
Sirgoojah  and  forms  what  is  called  the  "  Upar- 
ghat"  or  highland  of  Juspur,  and  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  coutinuous  chain  of  hills  n 
the  Vindhyan  and  Kymor  ranges  from  which 
flow  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  end  with  ' 
highlands  of  Amerkuntuk  on  which  are  the 
sources  of  the  Nerbuddit.  The  plateau  av 
ages  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
Level  land,  seer  |  the  sea  with  an  area  of  about  7,000  square 
means  the  land  that  {  miles.  It  is  on  all  sides  difficult  of  accent. 
'u  individual  culti-  I  It  is  a  well-wooded,  undulating  country, 
diversified  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  has  a  genial 
climate.  The  population,  in  1866,  was  esti- 
mated at  about  a  million,  and  is  formed  of  a 
number  of  non-Arian  tribes  who  had  fallen 
back  to  that  refuge  from  the  plains,  mora 
than  half  of  them  being  the  race  known  10 
Europeaug  as  Kol.  On  the  soutli-west  fron- 
tier of  Bengal,  besides  Chota-Nagpore,  are 
Sirgoojah,  Falamow,  Ramgurh,  Hazareebagb, 
Mynpat  and  Amerkuntuk.  The  elevation  of 
Chota-Nagpore,  is  2,000  to  3,000  feet  vrilh 
hills  ranning  £.  and  W.,  but  of  little  height; 
Sirgoojah  is  mounUinouE,  rising  600  to  700 
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eiRGOOJAH. 

feet  above  the  level  of  Chota-Nag  pore.    Mjn- 

pat  is  a  table-land,  about  30  miles  S.  £., 

from  Sirgoojah  town   and  about   3,000  or 

d,500  feet  high.     Palamow  district  is  very 

mooDtalooos.    Hazareebagh  town,  24^,   85° 

54',  1,750  feet.    Slope  of  the  counti'y  is  S. 

towards  Sumbulpore.     N.  and  E.   parts  of 

the  district  very  mountainous,  but  level  and 

eren  dept^sed    towards    the    Mahanuddy. 

Sumbulpore  town,    only   400    feet.     Ori^sa 

tabie-land  then  rises  on  the  southern  side  of 

Mabtnoddy,  in  some  places  to   1,700   feet 

backed  by  the  chain  of  £.  Ghauts,  Amer- 

kantuk,  jungle  table-land,  22°  40',   81°   5\ 

3,500  feet.    The  soil  in  the  plains  is  gene- 

rally  fertile,   producing  abundant  croprf   of 

wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse,  excellent  vegetables, 

cotton  and  sugar-cane.     The  cultivated  parts 

are  o?en*un  with  a  coarse  grass.     There  are 

21  raehals  which  form  the  S.  W.  frontier, 

and  which  may  be  classified  in  four  groups, 

the  Sumbulpore,  Patua  and  SirgQOJah  groups, 

aod  SiDgbhoom. 


SwnlnUpore  pro- 
per. 

SugiirL 


The  Sumbulpore  Group. 


Suktee. 
Gaiigpoore. 
Sarunghur. 
Bniinie. 


Bamra. 
Kehra  Cole. 
Sonepore- 


Patua  proper, 
Pkoolj 


prop 
ihar. 


The  Patna  Group. 
Bora  Samiir.        I  Bindra      Nowa- 
Khnriar.  |      gurh. 

The  SirgoojaJi  Group, 
Sirgoojtli  proper  I  OodeTpoore.         [  Chang  Bukar. 
Jwhpore.  I  Korea  | 

The  Singhhum  group. 
The  territories  comprised  in  the  Sumbulpore 
and  Patna  groups  were  ceded  to  the  British 
Indian  government  by  the  treaty  of  1830, 
with  Ragoji  Bhonsla,  were  all,  except  Rai- 
garh,  restored  ia  1806,  and  finally  revert- 
ed to  the  British  in  1S26.  The  Sumbulpore 
and  Patna  groups  are  in  the  circle  of  the 
Cuttack  tributary  Mahals.  Singbhoom  was 
oerer  Mahratta,  and  18o7  its  chief,  the  raja 
of  Poorahat,  joined  in  the  rebellion,  many 
of  the  Lurka  Kol,  following  him.  The  terri- 
tories forming  the  Sirgoojah  group  were  ceded 
In  1817,  and  in  1818  the  British  government 
Mnt  a  Superintendent  to  Sirgoojah  to  restore 
order  in  the  countiy,  which  had  become  dis- 
tracted by  domestic  feuds.  lu  1820  and  1825, 
engagements  were  made  with  the  chief  of 
Sirgoojah.  lu  1819  engagements  were  also 
taken  from  the  chiefs  of  Jushpore  and  Korea, 
of  which  latter  state  Chang  Bukar  was  then 
>  feudal  dependency  ;  but,  in  1848,  separate 
lettiements  were  made  with  Korea  and  Chang 
Bokar.  The  Sirgoojah  mountains,  are  in 
length  90  miles  ;  breadth  85  miles,  and  lie 
between  22*  34,'  24'  54',  and  82°  40,'  84°  6.' 
Sirgoojah  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  from 
500  to  600  feet  above  the  adjoining  table- 
land of  Chota-Nagpore.  Drained  by  the  rivers 
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SIKI-MIKIAK. 

Kunher  and  Rhern,  with  its  feeder. — Major 
DaltotCs  Annals  of  Indian  Administration  ; 
Aiicheson's  TreatieSyS^c.  See  Kol,  Singhbum. 

SIRGUNDA  PALA,  Tel.  Hemidesmus 
iudicus,  R,  Brown. 

SIRHIND,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name,  is  now  a  town  in  the  state  of 
Patiala.  Its  gardens  are  described  by  Abul 
Fazul  hi  laid  out  by  Hafiz  Rahmat,  a  grandee 
of  Humayun's  court.  Thanesar  in  Sirhind, 
on  the  route  from  Kurnal  to  Loodiana,  is, 
celebrated  as  the  object  of  one  Mahmud  of 
Ghazui*s  iconoclastic  expeditions.  It  is  still 
surrounded  by  a  ruined  wall  evidently  once 
of  considerable  height  connected  with  which 
is  a  dilapidated  fort  with  numerous  towers. — 
Cal.  JJev.,  Jan,  1871.  See  Kattya war,  Kuru- 
Khet. 

SIRI,  Sri  or  Siris,  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal deities  of  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  theolo- 
gies. Deodorus  says  the  Greeks  prefixed  an 
0,  and  made  it  Osiris. 

SIRI,  The  ancient  name  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Delhi  ;  prior  to  its  capture  in  a.  h. 
587,  A.  D.  1 191.— Prill.  Ind.  Ant.,  326. 

SIRI,  Jav.     Lemon  grass. 

SIRI,  Malay.    Betel-leaf. 

SIRI,  or  Siris,  Hivd.     Acacia  speciosa. 

SIRIAN,  see  Rangoon. 

SIRIAISNEM,  Tkl.  Briedelia  scandens, 
Willd. 

SIRIARI,  Beno.,  Hind.  Tiaridium  indi- 
cum. 

SIRIBOO  PEPPER,  Eng.  Chavica 
seriboo,  Miq. 

SIR-I-BUL,  see  Kashmir. 

SIRI  LAKSHMIVARMA,  see  Inscrip- 
tions. 

SIRI  MANU,  Tel.  Conocarpus  latifolia, 
Rojrb. 

SIRIUS,  see  Bachus  osiris. 

SIRIN,  or  sires  Hind.  Pji.  Acacia  sirissa 
also  Acacia  speciosa,  also  A  caciastipulata.  Chiti 
SLi'in,  is  Cedrela  toona.  Kali  sirin,  is  Acacia 
speciosa.  Sirin  or  sares  the  Acacia  speciosa  at- 
tains full  size  in  50  years  ;  grows  to  a  great 
height,  length  of  trunk  to  first  branch  12  feet 
and  girth  6  feet.  Sap-wood  white,  and  heart- 
wood  of  old  trees  of  a  dark  colour,  heavy  and 
strong  ;  used  as  building  timber,  and  by  ze- 
mindars for  mills  and  boats.  It  is  considered 
unlucky  to  employ  this  wood  in  house- 
building.-y-Jfr.  Barnes*  Kangra  Settlement 
Reportjpara,  152  ;  Lt.-Colonel Lakcj  quoting 
Balfour's  Timber  Trees,  p,  26 ;  Roorkee  PrO' 
ceeding  papers  on  Owalior  Timber,  p,  27  ; 
PoxoelCs  hand-book,  Vol,  i,  p.  542. 

SIRINGRI,  Hind.     Plectranthus  rugosus. 

SIRTNJI,  Tel.     Grislea  tomentosa,  Roxb. 

SIRI-MINIAK,  an  oil  of  Sumatra,  pre- 
pared from  the  lemon-grass. 
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SIBKA. 

SIRIPOOL,  aee  Andkho. 

SIRIS,  Hind.  Acacia  speciosa.  Safed 
siris,  is  Acacia  elata.  The  ^*  siri^*'  Acacia 
serlssa,  yields  a  coarse  gum  used  bj  calico 
printers. 

SIRSA    TREE,    Eng.    Acacia    speciosa 
miid,y   W.  Sf  A. 

SIRISHA,  Beng.     Acacia  speciosa. 

SIRISH T,  Guz.,  Hind      Glue  :  size. 

SIR-I-SHUR,  see  Takht-i-Soliman. 

SIRITETH— ?  Ginfrelly  seed. 

SIRI  ULAVA,  Tel.  Rhyuchosia  rufe- 
scens,  D  C. 

SIRI  US,  see  Iswara. 

SIRKA,  also  Kball,  Hind.  Acetic  acid, 
▼inegar. 

SIRKAR,  a  government,  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment :   In  Calcutta,  a  supplier. 

SIRKI  and  Kauna,  stems  of  Saccharum 
munja  and  of  Saccharum  sarn,  also  thatch 
made  of  the  tapering  top  of  the  flower  stalk 
of  munj  grass. 

SIR-KAP,  part  x)f  Taxila.  Hatial  is  a 
strong  fortified  position  ou  the  west  end 
of  a  spur  of  the  Margala  range,  and  im- 
mediately totheuorth-eastof  the  Bir  mound, 
from  whi(;h  it  is  separated  by  the  Tabra 
Naia.     The  fortified   city  of  Sir-kap  is  situ-  j  523,  526  ;  VoL  ii,  p.  378. 


SIROPA. 

the  high-pi*lest,  which  event  appeal's  to  hare 
been  considered  as  the  termination  of  revenge. 
In  India  the  infraction  of  political  sanclua^ 
(sirna  torna)  often  gave  rise  to  the  most 
inveterate  feuds  ;  and  its  abuse  by  the  priests 
is  highly  prejudicial  to  society.  Moses  limited 
priestly  interference,  by  appointing  but  six 
cities  of  refuge  to  the  whole  Levite  tribe. 
The  privileges  of  sirna,  or  *  sanctuary,'  when 
claimed  by  the  unfortunate  or  crimioal,  is 
sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  Rajput.  Kal-Tamun, 
was  the  foe  of  Krishna,  ere  his  apotiieobis, 
from  whom  he  fled  to  Dwai*ica  and  thence 
acquired  the  name  of  Rinchor.  Within  the 
sacred  bounds  of  Mount  Aboo  is  the  sanc- 
tuary (sirna)  of  I^niya,  where  the  criminal 
is  free  from  pursuit ;  nor  dare  the  rod  of 
justice  appear  ou  the  mount,  or  the  foot 
of  the  pursuer  pass  the  stream  ;  neither 
within  it  can  blood  be  spilt,  for  the  pastoral 
Kaniya  delights  not  in  offerings  of  this  kind. 
The  territory  contains  within  its  precincts 
abundant  space  for  the  town,  the  temple,  and 
the  establishments  of  the  priests,  as  well  as  for 
the  numerous  resident  worshippers,  and  the 
constant  influx  of  votaries  from  tlie  most  dis- 
tant regions.  — To{f  5  Rajasthan^    VoL  i,  pp* 


ated  on  a  large  level  mound  immediately  at 
the  north  foot  of  Hatial,  of  which  it  really 
forms  a  part,  as  its  walls  are  joined  to  those 
of  theKot  or  citadel. —  Cunningham^ s  Ancient 
Geog,  of  India,  p.  115. 
SIRKUNDA  —  ?   Saccharum  procerum. 


SIRNAGA-PU,  Tam.     Cassia  buds. 

SIRNATH  GHOSI,  see  Inscriptions. 

SIROCCO,  the  sirocco  wind  iu  the  Medi* 
teri-anean,  on  the  healthy  has  little  effect, 
but  the  weak  and  diseased  are  materiallj 
injured  by  its  depressing  influence.    The  term 


SIRMOOR,  or  Nahun.     Iu  recognition. of   has  an  Arabic  origin   from   Shai'q,    the  east 


the  services  rendered  by  rajah  Shumsher 
Purgass  during  the  mutiny,  he  received  a 
khillat  of  rupees  5,000,  and  a  salute  of  seven 
guns.  The  family  is  Rajput  The  revenue 
of  Sirmoor  may  be  estimated  at  a  lakh  of 
rupees  a  year.  The  rajah  maintains  a  small 
force  of  drilled  sepoys,  numbering  250  men. 
The  population,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  amounted  to  75,595.  The  rnjah  pays 
no  tribute,  but  is  bound  to  render  feudal  ser- 
vice. In  Sirmoor  some  women  are  to  be  seen 
delicate  iu  form  and  feature,  but  to  the 
northward,    the  female  C/Ountenance    is  ge- 


wind. 

SI  ROES,  see  Sassanian  kings. 

SIROHI.  The  Deora  of  Sirohi  is  a  branch 
of  the  Chohan  tribe,  one  of  the  fopr  Agninula, 
a  race  sprung  from  fire. —  Tod^s  Rajasthan^ 
VoL  ii,  ;>.  115.     See  vol.  i. 

SIRONCHA,  the  head-quarters  staiion  of 
the  U  pper  Godavari  district,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Prnnhita,  two  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Godavari,  and 
120  miles  south-south-east  of  Chanda,  the 
nearest  station  of  the  Cerrtral  Provinces.  It  is 
520  feet  above  the  sea-level  according  to  the 


nerally  good  humoured,  but   the  form  coarse  |  topographical  survey  maps,  but  only  360  ac- 


and    highly     vulgar. — Fraser's  liimalayan 
Mountains,  p.  205. 

SIRNA,  Hind.  When  Moses, after  the  Exo- 
dus, made  a  division  of  the  lands  of  Canaan 
amongst  the  Israelites,  and  appointed  six 
cities  to  be  the  refuge  of  him  who  had  slain 
unwittingly,  from  the  avenger  of  blood,  the 


cording  to  the  levels  of  the  Public  Works  De- 
])artmeut :  forty  miles  above  Sironclia  o<^cart 
what  is  known  as  the  third  barrier,  whicli  is 
a  far  more  formidable  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion than  either  of  the  other  Godavari  liariiers. 
The  river  has  a  broad,  sandy  bed,  which  in 
the  rainy  seasons  is  full  from  bank  to  bank 


intention   was   not    to    aflbrd    facilities    for  |  with  a  rushing  flood,  but  in  the  dry  weailier 
eluding  justice,  but  to  check   the  hasty  im-  i  consists  for  the  greater  part  of  bix>ad  reacljca 
pulse  of  revenge  ;  for  the  slayer  was  only  to ',  of  sand,   with   small    and   shallow  streams 
be  protected  until  he  stood  before  the  con-  j  flowing  through  them, 
gregatiou  for  judgment,  or  until  the  death  of  I      SIROPA,  the  Rajpoot  term  for  a  khillat  or 
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robeof  bonoar,  properly Sir-a-pa  (from  *  head,* 

sir,  to  '  foot'  pa,)  and  means  a  complete  dress  ; 

Id  short,  cap-a-pied.—*Tocr«  Rajasihan,  Vol. 
i,  p.  265. 

SIRPH£BRA,  a  tribe,  who  reside  in  sum- 
mer Id  Garghiaa,  and  winter  inKachOaudava. 
SIRA,  see  Kelat. 

SIRR,  salt  lakes,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  desert,  are  termed  sirr,  though 
none  ire  of  the  same  consequence  as  those  of 
Marwar.  The  iai^est  is  at  the  town  of  8in*, 
so  named  after  the  lake,  which  is  about  six 
miles  in  circumference.  There  is  another  at 
Chaopur  about  two  miles  in  length,  and 
aldioogh  each  of  them  frequently  contains  a 
depth  of  four  feet  of  water,  this  entirely 
evaporates  in  the  hot  winds,  leaving  a  thick 
sheet  of  saline  incrustation.  The  salt  of  both 
is  deemed  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the 
more  southerly  lakes. —  Tod. 

SIR B AS,  Mahr.  Acacia  odoratissima. 
Acacia  sirissa,  and  Acacia  apeciosa. 

8IRBI,  of  Amboyna,  Andropogon  schoo* 
naothns,  Linn, 

SIRBISHT,  Guz.  Glue. 

SIRRI-TEKKU,.  Singh.    Gunta  baringa  ? 

SIRROO-KALUNa,  Tam.  Plectranthus 
ngosos. 

SIRRU  CALAKA  PALLAM,  Tam.  Ca- 
riasa  spinamm,  Ltnn.,  Don. 

8IBRUQHU,  also  Sirrughu  kuttale,  Tax. 
Aloe  litoralis,  Kctnig. 

SIRRU  KANCHURT,  Tam.  Tragia  can- 
nabina,  Linn.^  Guz.     Size. 

SIRRU  KANGOBI  VER,  Tam.  Root  of 
Trisfia  cannabina* 

SIRRU  KATTALAY;  Tam.  Aloe  lito- 
nlis,  Kcenig. 

SntRU  KIRE,  Tam.  Amarantus  campes- 
iris.  mild. 

SffiRU  KALABLA  PALLAM,  Tam.  Ca- 
rissa  spinarum. 

SIRRU  KORRUTTI  VER,  Tam.  Root 
of  triehosanthes  incisa. 

SIRRU  KURA,  Tel.  Amarantus  cam- 
peatrit,  milde. 

SIRRU  KURUNGA  VER,  Tam.  Root  of 
Peripk)ca  sylvestris. 

SIRRU  NAGA,  Tam.  Eugenia  jambo- 
lua,  Aam.,  Roxb. 

SIRRU-PULE,  Tam.  ^nia  lanata,  lUe- 
c^hram  lanatura. ' 

SIRRU  SANUL  VEREI,  Tam.    Linseed. 

SIRRU  VALLI  KALANG,  Tam.  Dios- 
€0fea  a^'uleata. 

SIRSAjHiND.  Acacia  odoratipsima,  Roxb. 

SIRSA.  The  principal  products  of  the 
Sim  dish-ict  are  grains  of  all  kinds  ghee, 
vool,  sojji,  moonj,  red  pepper,  bullocks  and 
^^^eis.  They  are  transported  mostly  to 
^rwar  oa   camels,    to   meet    the  demand 
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SISSOO. 

for  food  occasioned  in  that  part  of.  the  coun- 
try, by  an  apparently  chronic  state  of  famine 
existing  theye. — Ann.  Ind.  Adm.y  Vol.  xii, 
pp.  104-5. 

SIRSEE.  Maharajah  Dowlut  Rao  Sindia 
in  1820  granted  three-fourths  of  the»  reve^ 
nue  of  the  talooka  of  Sirsee  to  Bharut  Sah  on 
condition  that  he  would  pay  the  remaining 
one-'fourth  and  honestly  discharge  the  duties 
entrusted  to  him  by  reducing  the  Grassias, 
&c.,  to  obedience. 

SIRSHOF,  Pers.     Mustard  seed. 

SIRSOOTI.  There  are  24  dams  on  this 
river,  between  T'hanesur  and  Sagara,  where 
it  joins  the  Caggar  river,  the  dry  river  bed 
under  Sir^a. 

SIRSUN,  also  Bajika,  Savs.  Mustard 
seed. 

SIR-SUK-KA-KOT,  part  of  Taxila. 

SIRU  KIRE,  or  Sirru  kire,  Tam.  Amaran- 
tus  campestris,  Linn. 

SIRU  PADI,  Tam.  Coldenia  procumbeni, 
Xtnn.,  Roxb. 

SIRUTALI,  Tam.  Ipomoea  gemella,  Roth. 

SIS,  Hind.     Crotalaria  burhia. 

SISA,  or  Sheesha,  Guz.,  Hind.    Lead. 

SISAGI,  Hind.  A  tree  of  Chota-Nagpore, 
with  hard,  white  timber. — Cal,  Cat.Ex.  1862. 

SISAKA,  Sans.     Lead. 

SIS  All!  US,  Hind.     Leucas  cephalotes. 

SISAMU,  Tel.     Lead. 

SISAN,  Sind.     Crocodile. 

SISAKBAR,  Arab.    Thymus  chamaedrys. 

SISHA,  also  Shish.    Hind.   Lead. 

SISHAM,  or  Sisu,  Hind.  Dalbergia  sissoo. 

SISI,  Hind.     Glass. 

SISIK  KURAKURA,  also  'Sisik  panu, 
Malat.    Tortoise  shell. 

SISKE,  Hind.     Sambucus  ebulus. 

SISKIN.  The  Himalayan  Siskin  Car- 
duelis  spinoides  is  common  in  the  forest,  and 
generally  seen  in  flocks. 

SISPARA,  a  ghaut  on  the  Malabar  side  of 
India,  6,742  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SISSA,  Can.     Dalbergia  acuminata,  Ain$, 

SISSAI,  Hind.     Crotalaria  burhia. 

SIS,  also  Sissai,  Meini,  Pola,  Trans-Indus. 
Crotalaria  burhia,  Ham.^  Buck. 

SISSOO,  Hind.  Dalbergia  acuminata, 
Axns.y  also  Dalbergia  sissoo,  Foxb.,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  timber^trees  of 
India,  and  with  the  Saul,  is  more  extensively 
employed  than  any  other  in  north-west 
India.  The  ship-builders  in  Bengal  select  it 
for  their  crooked  limbers  and  knees  ;  it  is 
remarkably  strong,  its  colour  is  a  light  grey- 
ish-brown, with  darker  coloured  veins.  la 
structure  it  somewhat  resembles  the  finer 
species  of  teak,  but  it  is  tougher  and  more 
elastic.  There  are  two  kinds  used  respec- 
tively in  Bengal  and  Bombay,  the  latter  is 
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SITA. 


much,  darker  in  colour.     The  Indian  black  I  control.      When,  therefore,  Ravana  liecatne 


rose-wood  (Dalbergia  latifolia,)  is  a  superior 
species  of  sissoo,  from  the  Malabar  coast. 
Cuttack  forests  are  composed  of  teak,  sal, 
sissoo,  ebony,  Peutaptera  buchanauia,  and 
other  ^ees  of  a  dry  soil,  and  that  require  a 
dry  season  alternating^  witli  a  wet  one.  These 
are  unknown  in  the  Chittagong  forest*^  which 
have  Jarool,  Lagerstroemia,  Mesua,  Diptero- 
carpi,  nutmegs,  oaks  of  several  kinds,  and 
many  other  trees  not  known  in  the  Cuttack 
forests,  and  all  typical  of  a  perennially  humid 
atmosphere.— Wo/^  ;  Hookers  Him.  Jour,, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  340  ;  Edye. 

SISSOO-WOOD  OIL,  sec  Oil,  Wood-oil 
from  Chittagong. 

SISSOWA,  Urya.  Dalbergia  sissoo,  JRoarft. 

SISSU,  Tel.     Dalbergia  sissu,  Roxh, 

SISUM,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Mahr.  Dalbergia 
latifolia.     Blackwood. 

SISUNAGA,  a  Maghadha  dynasty  in 
India,  that  succeeded  the  parricide  Battya 
B.  c.  446,  by  the  murder  by  Sisunaga  of  the 
last  Bhatty. 

Sisunaga  reigned  18  years  b.  c.  446. 
Kalasoka       „       28     -.         ..     428. 
Bhadyasena ") 
and  9  brothers  ) 

The  last  brother  Pingamakha,  was  de- 
throned by  Nanda. —  VoL  iii,  p.  541.  See 
Bhattya. 

SISWA  SAH,  see  Inscriptions,  Junagurh. 

SISYMBRIUM  ATROVIRENO. 

Ting-lib,  Chin. 

A  plant  of  several  parts  of  China  given  in 
dropsy,  fevers,  amenonhcBa. 
SISYMBRIUM  IRIS, 

Ehub,  Kalan,  Ehakshi. 

Small  oval  bright  yellow  seeds.  Used  for 
coughs,  but  seldom.  Formerly  used  as  a  pot- 
herb in  England. — PowelPs  Hand-book,  VoL 
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i,  p.  327. 

SISYMBRIUM  NASTURTIUM,  Linn. 
Garden  cresses. 

SISYPHUS  BOWRINGII,  two  of  the 
Coleoptera  of  Hong-kong  are  S.  Senegalensis, 
.the  largest  known  species  of  Sisyphus  on 
record  and  the  S.  bowringii  WhitCy  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  spinal  pro- 
jections from  its  coxas.  Similar  spines  oc- 
cur in  S.  senegalensicf. 

SIT,  BuRM.    Acacia  elata  ;  Acacia  serissa. 

SITA,  Sans.     Anona  squamosa,  Linn, 

SITA,  Spouse  of  Rama  :  in  Hindoo  my- 
thology an  incarnation  of  Lakshmi,  to  accom- 
pany Vishnu  incarnate  as  Rama.  Rama 
Chandra  had  been  brought  up  in  the  paths 
of  religion  and  virtue,  and  had  been  taught 
that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  prince 
was  to  subjugate  his  own  passions  to  their  ( her  to  the  fiery,  ordeal,  to  discover  whefth^ 
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an  apostate  from  kis  duty  to  the   gods,  Rama 
Chandra    was    appointed  the  instrument  of 
his   destruction.      The    Grecians    had  their 
Homer  to  render  imperishable  the  fame  ac- 
quired by  their  glorious  combats  in  the  Tro- 
jan war  ;  the  Latins  had  Virgil,  to  sing  the 
prowess   of  Eneas  ;   and   the   hindoos  have 
had  their  Valmiki,  to  immortalize  the  mar- 
tial deeds  of  Rama,  and  his  army  of  monkeys, 
in^subduing  the  giant  Ravana  and   his  hosts 
of  many-headed  monsters.     The  Ramayana, 
one  of  the  finest  epic  poems  (in  spite  of  its 
many  extravagances)  extant,  beautifully  de- 
scribes the  incidents  of  Rama's  life,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  contending  foes.     The  deitj 
whose  fame  is  thus  celebrated,  is,  in  the  pic- 
torial representations  of  him,  usually  describ- 
ed as  a  green  man,  seated  beneath  au  um- 
brella,  the    emblem    of   sovereignty,  od  a 
throne  :  a   quiver   of  arrows    hangs  at  his 
back  ;  in  one  hand  he  holds  his  destiiiclive 
bow,  and  in  the  other  a  flower  of  the  sacred 
lotus.     By   his  side   is   placed  Sita,  who  is 
depicted  as  "a  goddess  of  transcendant  beauty, 
of  a  deep-yellow  complexion.     The  incarnate 
deity,  R«ma,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by 
the  poet  Valmiki,  is  considered  by  Sir  William 
Jones  to   be  the  same  as   the  Dionysos  or 
Bacchus  of  the  Greeks.     This  Dionysos,  or 
Bacchus,  -whom  he  imagined  to  be  Rama,  the 
son  of  Cush,  is  said  to  have  invaded  India 
and  other  countries  with  an  army  of  satyrs 
commanded  by  the  sylvan  deity  Pan,  and  Sir 
William  Jones  concludes  that  this  army,  or 
probably  part  of  it  which   he  thinks  may 
have  been  composed  of  hardy  mountaineei's, 
gave  rise  to  the  poetical  tale  of  the  feats  of 
Rama,  aided  by  tlie  heroic  Hanuman  and  his 
host  of  monkeys.     We  shall,  however,  obtaia 
a  more  consistent,  as  well  as  a  better  under- 
stood comprehension  of  Rama,  in  consideriog 
him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Desaratha,  of 
the  solar  race,  king  of  Ayodhya,  now  termed 
Oud'h,  a  potent  sovereign  of  Hindustan,  whe 
having  been  banished  by  his  father  in  conse* 
quence   of  the  machinations  of  his  qaeeoSi 
retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  ac- 
companied by  his  brother  Lakshmana,  and  bis 
wife   Sita  and   lived    in    the    neighbouriuf 
foi'ests  the  austere  and  secluded  life  of  an 
ascetic,  but  Sita  having  been   forcibly  takes 
from   him   by  Ravana,  the  «king    of  Laaka 
(Ceylon),  Rama,  with  the  aid  of  Sagriva,  the 
sovereign  of  Kaiiiata,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of   Ravana,    and    having    conquered     biOi 
placed  his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Lanka 
in  his    stead.     The  Godavery  is    a  sacred 
stream,  and  its  banks  appear  to  be   classic. 
After  Ihe  recovery  of  Sita,  Rama  subjected 


SIT-AMANAKU  YENNAY. 

her  ▼irtae  had  suffered  while  thus   forcibly 
separated.  * 

The  hindoo  gods  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  motneatary  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  to  which 
mortals  are  subject,  aud  to  look  with  a  iiiin 
DBiotermitted  ^aze.  Hence  a  deity  is  termed 
Asimisha  and  Auimesha,  one  whose  eyes  do 
not  twinkle.  Various  allusions  to  this  attri- 
bate  occur  in  poetry.  When  Indra  visits 
Sita  to  encourage  her,  he  assumes  at  her 
reqoest  the  marks  of  divinity — he  treads  the 


SITA-PHAL. 

SITA  MANOHARAM,  Tel.  Pergulaiia 
odoratissima,  Linn, 

SITA  MERDU,  Maleal.  CoccuIus  cor- 
difolius.    J)  C, 

SITA  MULI,  IIiND.  Syu  of  Pavouia  zey- 
Jauica 

SITAMMAPOGUNULU,Tjil.  Cuscuta 
reflexa,  L  ;  Ti.,  VoL  i,  ;>.  446  ;  Cor.  104. 

SITAMMA  VARI  8AVARAM,  or  Lunja 
savaram,  Tkl.,  Ipomoea  fiiicaulis,  BL 

SITA  MULI,  Hind.  ? 

SIT  AN  A.  Below  Derbund,  lies  the  district 


air,  and  suspends  the  motion  of  tlie  eye-lids,  i  of  Sitaua,  about  15  miles  north  of  Torbnila, 


when  Agni,  Varnna,  and  Indi*a,  ail  assume 
the  form  of   Nala  at  the   marriage  of  Dama- 
jauti,  she  distinguishes  her  mortal  lover  by 
the  twinkling  of  his  eyes,  whilst  the  gods  are 
fltabdha  tochana,   fixed-eyed.     And  when  the 
Aswioi  Krnnara  practice  the  same  trick  upon 
the  bride  of  Chyavana,  she  recognises  her 
biisbaod  by  this    amongst  other   indications. 
The  notion  is  the  more  deserving  of  attention, 
as  it  is  one  of  those  coincidences  with  classi- 
cal mythology  which  can  scarcely  be  accident- 
al.   Heliodorus   says  :  "  The  gods  may  be 
known   by  the   eyes   looking  with   a  fixed 
regard,  and  never  closing  the  eye-lids  ;"  and 
he  cites  Homer  iu  proof  of  it.     An  instance 
from  the  Iliad  which  he  has  not  noticed,  may 
be  cited  perhaps  as  an  additional  confirmation, 
tod  the  mai'ble    eyes   of  Venus,  by  which 
Helen  knew  the  goddess,  and  which  the  com- 
meotatoi-s  and  ti-anslators  seem  to  be  much 
perplexed   with,    are   probably    the   stabdha 


near  the  base  of  Mulmbun,  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  Indus.  The  Syuds  of  this  place  are  the 
remnant  of  the  followers  of  Syed  Ahmed,  who, 
gathering  the  handful  of  "  Gazee,"  (warlike 
devotees^  from  various  parts  of  India,  raised  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  Peshawur.  After  win- 
ning and  losing  Peshawur  and  Eusufzye,  the 
Syud  was  eventually  slain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaghan  glen  by  Sheer  Sing,  the  sou  of  maha- 
rajuh  Runject  Sing.  Most  of  his  adherents, 
chiefly  foreigner  to  the  Punjab,  dispersed,  aud 
the  remainder  settled  at  Sitana.  These  Sitana 
people  are  evil-intentioued  and  ill-conditioned. 
They  endeavour  to  rouse  the  bigotry  of  the 
surrounding  mahomedan  tribes,  aud  especially 
of  thQ  Swatee.  They  endeavour  to  intrigue 
with  Wahnbees  and  such  like  fanatic  religion- 
ists among  the  nialiomedan  population  iu  vari- 
ous parts  of  India. — Papers^  East  India^ 
Cabul  and  Affyhanistanj  1859,  p,  20. 

SITANG,  a  river  of  Burmah,  rises  in 
k)chana,  the  fixed  eyes,  of  the  hindoos,  full,  |  lat.  21°  40',  long.  96^50'  S.,  runs  into  tho  Gulf 
QDveiled  even  for  an  instant,  like  the  eyes  of  |  of  Martaban,  length  420  miles;  Yennan, 
>  marble  statue. —  Hindoo   Theatre,   VoL  i,  ,  115  ;  Saar,  120  miles.     It  is  a  navigable  river 


T'  137.  See  Asoka,  India,  Inscriptions,  Ma- 
habharata,  Padma  Piirana,  Rama,  Ramanandi 
orBamawat,  Ramayana,  Sacti,  Sects,  Vishnu. 

SITABBOGAM,  see  Oryza  sativa. 

SITABALDI,  21°  10'  ;  79'  6',  in  Berar, 
a  large  station    adjoining    Nagpur.       Mean 


for  about  190  miles,  forms  the  boundai-y  be- 
tween the  Teniisserim  provinces  and  Pegu. 
Its  valley  is  the  valley  of  Pegu.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  valley  is  about  350  miles,  of 
which  one-half  lies  within  the  British  provin- 
ces  of  Pegu   and   Martaban.     Its  mouth   is 


l^oight  of  the  plain,  1,169  feet.     The  hill  of  about  fifteen  'leagues  eastward  from  Raogoou 

Sitabaldi,  standing  close  over  the  Residency, ,  bar,   and  is    the  easternmost  a;id    principal 

consists  of  two  eminences  joined  by  a  narrow    '         i     «  ..     -r^ 

Beck  of  ground,  about  300  yards  in  length,  of 

considerably  lesser  elevation  than  either  of 

the  two  hills.     The   whole   surface  is  rock, 

•~&A/.,  Ad,  See  Statistics  of  battles. 

SITA-Kl-PUNJERI,  Duk.  Lavandula 
▼era. 

SITAL,  Hind.   Nyctanthesarbor-tristis. 

SITAL  PATI,  Benq.  Maranta  dichotoma, 
Wall,  Grows  in  Bengal  abundantly,  makes 
•  fine  reed  mat. 

8ITAL  SINH,  munshi  to  the  rnja  of 
«enai*e8,  author  of  a  history  of  the  various 
l»'tidoo  sects. 

SIT-AMANAKU  YENNAY,  Tam.  Ri- 
onu8  communis. 
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branch  of  the  Pegu  or  Sirian  river. 

SITANIKA,  Tel.  Epiearpus  spinosa, 
-R.  W. 

SITANTA,  see  Meru. 

SITANUK,onevalveof  a  muscleshell,with 
the  dried  fish  attached.  The  punsarisof  Ajmir 
rail  it  '^  the  small  head  of  a  sea  unimal  :*'  used 
in  Ajmir  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and  also  said  to 
cure  the  cynanche  of  children  :  comes  from 
Bombay  via  Pali  :  one  seer  costs  two  rupees. 
—  Genl,  Med.  Top,,  p,  132. 

SITAPA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Smilax  ovali- 
folia. 

SITA-PHAL,  Duk.  Syn.  fruit  of  Anona 
squamosa,  named  after  Sita — wife  of  Kama. 
It  is  smooth  and  soft  outside,  and  in  shape  not 
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[TAMUTTI. 

I  fancied  to  resemble  the 
iiDaa  female  ;  and  legends 
ted  of  the  origin  and  ap- 
AppellaLions,  but  it  is  aot 
lOpuUr  legends  of  hinJoo 
expounding  to  a  European 
eeBhiiva,  Sita. 
'TTU,  or  Konda  tamara 
olia,  R. 

I,  Tel.  Aqonia  squamosa, 
;  Rheede,  iti,  29. 
irs,  a  musical  instrument 
en,  supposed  to  have  ob- 
m  the  Sih-tai-a,  the  three- 
red  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Kemanchi. 

M.,  also  Sitamma  Tari  sa- 
mceafllicsulis,  SI. 

0  Seleya,  Malkal.,  Saks. 

1  sowa,  Roxb. 

J,  Maleal.    RicinuB  com- 

KD.  Asparagus  adscentlent. 
iiND.     Asptii-agus  filicinuB 

14*,    Beng.     DipterocarpuB 

the  Umbrella  tree,  Screw 
ndautis  odoratisstmuj. 
I,  see  lusmptions, 
NAN-TOO   CHYKIA, 


The  noble  Magnolia,  Mag- 

'AND,  according  toaJa- 
,  cited  byKampfer,  contains 
and  biirren  dislricts,and  is, 
fertile  than  the  other  lai'gi 


Gterl. 


CAULIFLORUM, 
8  int£grifoliu3, 

0  Setphan,  BuRK.     A  tree 

1  wood  is  usetl  iu  comi 
n^.—Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  18t 
[,  Tam.  Pavouia  zeylaoica, 

'hintz. 

t,  DalbergialHtifolia,  Roa;i. 

A  kind  of  sweetmeat. 
AMOVENTRIS,    S.  euro- 
Ac,  birds  of  India.     Sitta 
Nuthatch'  of  S,  E,  Europi 
ir  habit 


I  Mutti-ver,  Tam. 

Tsinuft  moiitapola- 
I     gliun  vaj-roo,     Tbl. 
appears   iu  the  bazars. 


te  or  smell. 
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of  it  is  ordered  as  a  drink  in  Uiven.—Am. 
31al.  Med.,  p.  115. 

SITTAVINDI,  Tkl.  Ricinus  commuiui, 
Li»n. 

SJTTRA-PALADI,  Tak.  EuphoAii  thj- 

ifolia,  Linn. 

SITTU,  also  Sitnn,  Hiim.  Bouceroiii 
edulis  of  Edgewortb.  A  curious  plant  in 
the  Multan  division,  eateu  as  a  Tegetable^ 

SITUS-HOOKA,  Ros.  Hordeum  beiu- 
tiebott,  Linn.,  Roxb. 

SIVA,  one  of  the  hiudoo  deities  and  tbs 
object  of  worship  of  the  sBivasectt^hindoc^ 
the  most  numerous  of  all  the  hindoo  religiot- 
ists.  Nearly  all  the  Rajput  races,  most  of  lbs 
hiodooB  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  three- 
fouiths  of  all  the  biudoos  of  the  Boulh  ofluilii 
worship  the  god  Siva,  in  some  of  hia  emble- 
forms,the  most  received  of  which  ii  tlitl 
of  the  lingam.  Magnificent  temples  bin 
been  urected  to  bim,  all  over  British  ladii,  t« 
eachof  which  from  thousands,  to  hundreds  (J 
thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  resort.  TboH 
in  the  Madi-as  presidency  are  grand.  Siti 
and  his  worship  are  confined  to  British  Indii. 
The  nameis  variously  pronounced  andwriiui 
Siva,  Shiva,  Sivin,Seo,  Sheo,  Shev,  Seb,  S'bii, 
Shivu  and  Chivin,  and  the  earliest  mentioniif 
this  god  is  in  the  Book  of  Amos,  (Ch.  t, 
25,  26.)  "Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifirti 
and  o^rings  in  the  wilderness,  foity  yesn, 
0  house  of  Israel  ?  But  ye  have  boras  lis 
tabernacle  of  your  Moloch,  and  Chtun,  joH 
images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  mds 
youi-selves  ;  therefore  will  I  cause  you  to  p 
into  captivity  befoi-e  Damascus."  And  it  it 
evident  from  this  that  even  then,  B.  c,  954 
the  emblem  uuder  which  Siva  is  still  wor- 
shipped'aud  the  marks,  which  his  followen 
put  on  their  foreheads  were  both  well-knows. 
His  attributes  are  many.  Siva,  as  tbe  de- 
stroyer, is  named  Isa  or  Iswara  ;  Rutin: 
Hara  ;  Sambhu ;  MHlisdeva  or  MsbfdM. 
Sivaiatime,  tbeSun  ;  he  isFire,  thedestroT<r, 
the  generator.  His  consort,  Parvati,  ii  tl* 
symbol  of  created  nature,  and  in  that  cbiw- 
ter  named  Prakriti.  As  the  deity  presidiif 
over  generation  his  type  is  the  lingi,  l^ 
origin  doubtless  of  the  phallic  embkn  <■ 
Egypt  and  Greece  and  Rome.  As  the.  gw 
of  justice,  which  character  he  absrea  *"* 
Yams  and  other  deities,  he  rides  a  bull,  *" 
symbol  of  divine  justice.  He  holds,  i)  w 
commonest  attribute,  a  trident,  called  Triisl*- 
in  this  and  in  some  other  points  re«eialili< 
Neptuue.  His  colour,  as  well  as  that  of  *• 
bull,  is  white,  and  his  hair  ofareddisb  eotoir. 
He  is  sometimes  represented  as  with  tW 
four,  eight,  or  ten  hands,  and  with  five  (»«•■ 
He  has  a   third  eye  on  hia  forehosd  pmtDBi 


iufusion  '  up  and  down,  a  distinction  peculiar  lo  bin 
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a&d  his  ftvttan.  As  Mahadeva,  lie  is  abun- 
dantlj  decked  with  serpents,  embleras  of  im- 
mortalitj,  and  common  ornaments  to  many 
deities.  He  is  often  repi*esented  with  his 
trisoia  or  trident,  in  one  hand  ;  as  also  the 
pasha,  string  or  rope,  also  often  depicted  in 
the  hands  of  his  consort  Kali,  for  binding  and 
straogling  incoirigible  offenders.  Serpents, 
emblems  of  eternitj,  form  his  ear-rings,  called 
Nag-oaodala :  his  pendent  collar  of  human 
heads,  his  Mund-Mala,  marks  his  character  of 
destmctioo  or  Time  ;  and  his  frontal  crescent 
poiots  at  its  most  obvious  measurement,  by 
ii»  phases  of  the  moon.  Occasionally,  in  his 
haods,  is  represented  the  warlike  mace, 
(Gadha  or  Parasha),  and  Mrigu  or  Sasin,  a 
name  for  the  antelope,  given  also  as  an  at- 
tribateofthegod  Chandra  the  Moon.  Fre- 
qneoUy  Siva's  loins  are  seen  wrapped  in  a 
tiger's  skin,  and  the  river  goddess  Ganga 
imiles  serenely  fi-om  his  Mugut,  or  headpiece. 
Another  author  writes,  **  To  Siva  is  given 
three  eyes,  probably  to  denote  his  view  of 
three  divisions  of  Time,  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  A  crescent* on  his  forehead 
pourtrays  the  measui^e  of  time  by  the  phases 
of  the  moon  ;  a  serpent  forms  a  necklace,  to 
denote  the  measure  of  time  by  years :  a  second 
necklace  formed  of  human  skulls  marks  the 
hipse  and  revoHition  of  ages,  and  the  extinc- 
tion and  succession  of  the  generations  of  man- 
kind. He  holds  a  trident,  to  show  that  the 
three  great  attributes  are  in  him  assembled 
ind  united  :  in  another  hand  is  a  rattle,  called 
s  damaru,  shaped  like  an  hour-glass.  Siva  is 
•bo  called  Sri  Virupacsha  or  the  three-eyed 
god.  This  name  of  Sn  Virupacsha  is,  however, 
differently  translated  by  different  Sanscrit 
schoUrs.    The  earliest  rendere  it  as  above  : 


SIVA. 

any  other  of  the  hindoo  idols  ;  as  are  the  nam-  ^ 
bers  of  the  worahippers  of  this  symbol,  be- 
yond comparison,  more  extensive  than  the 
worshippers  of  the  other  deities  or  their  em- 
blems. The  Biulang  stone  is  also  sacred  to 
Siva.  Besides  the  daily  worship  of  the  linga 
in  the  temples,  there  ai*e  sevei'al  other  periods 
in  which  images  of  Siva  are  worshipped  under 
different  forms  ;  and  these  are  to  be  seen  in 
numbers,  conveyed  through  the  streets  of 
Calcutta,  after  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Siva, 
to  be  cast  into  the  river.  In  the  month 
Phulgunu  he  is  worshipped  for  one  day  as  a 
mendicant.  On  the  following  day  the  images 
of  him,  with  a  bloated  countenance,  matted 
locks,  and  inflamed  eyes,  are  earned  in  pro- 
cession, attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  dancing,  singing,  and  playing  on 
various  instruments,  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  In  the  month  of  Mughot,  there  is 
another  festival  in  honour  of  him,  called  Hari 
Gauri,  in  which  he  is  represented  riding  on 
a  bull,  with  Parvati  on  his  knee.  But  the 
most  celebrated  occasion  of  his  worship  is  in 
the  month  Choitru,  at  the  time  that  the  cere- 
mony of  the  churka,  or  swinging  by  hooks  fas* 
tened  in  the  flesh  of  the  back,  is  performed. 
This  festival  derives  its  name  (churakhorchak- 
i*a,a  wheel  or  discus,)  from  the  circle  perform- 
ed in  the  swinging  part  of  it,  that  terminates 
the  ceremonies,  which  should  properly  last  m 
lunar  month  ;  but  the  teim  is  now  much  short- 
ened, and  the  observances  of  it  are  limited  to 
the  followers  of  Siva.  The  higher  classes  do 
not  engage  in  it, although  they  contribute  to- 
wards the  expense  of,  and  countenance  it.  The 
initiatory  ceremonies  of  purification,  abstinence 
and  exercises  of  devotion,  take  place  several 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  rites, 


another,  "  with  a  disgreeable  countenance  :"a  ,  during  which  time  the  sanyasis,  or  worship- 


third,  "  the  auspicious  deity  with  uneven  eyes  :'* 
sod  88  the  title  is  also  given  to  an  inferior 
deity,  who  is  not  fabled  to  have  three  eyes 
(Ninit),  perhaps  the  latter  interpretations  are 
to  be  preferred.  Professor  Muller  in  his 
*Besaltsof  Turawan  Researches,'  interprets 
t^iva's  triumph  over  Tripura,  and  the  Gavudas 
dsToaring  the  Kiratas,  as  traditions  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Nishada  races  by  the  Aryans. 
Siva  is  principally  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  the  linga.  Someof  these  emblems,  usually 
of  basalt  or  dark  coloured  green  stone,  are 
of  an  enormous  size  ;  and  they  are  also 
niade,  morning  and  evening,  of  the  clay 
of  the  Ganges,  which,  after  worahip,  are 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  linga  is  never 
csnied  in  procession.  The  temples  dedicated 
to  it  are  square  gothio  buildings,  the  roofs  of 
which  are  round,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  In 
nsoy  parts  of  Hindustan  they  are  more  nu- 


pera,  form  themselves  into  parties,  and  wan- 
der about  the  streets  with  horns,  drums,  &c., 
making  a  most  intolerable  and  horrid  din. 
The  first  exhibition  is  that  of  suspension, 
which  is  performed  by  two  posts  being  erect- 
ed, on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  strong 
bar,  from  which  the  sanyasi,  or  worshipper, 
is  suspended  by  his  feet  over  a  fire,  kindled 
beneath  him,  into  which  rosin  is  occasionally 
cast.  His  head  is  then  completely  enveloped 
in  the  smoke,  though  suflieiently  high  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  flame.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  sanyasis  dance  and  roll  them- 
selves upon  the  beds  formed  of  various'  de- 
scriptions of  prickly  plants.  Their  next 
ceremony  is  called  the  Jamp  Sanya,  or  jump- 
ing on  a  couch  of  pointed  steel,  which  has 
been  thus  described.  A  bamboo  scaffolding 
of  three  or  four  stages  is  erected^  on  which 
the  saynasis  stand,  tier  above  tier,  the  prin- 


meroua  than  those  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  <  cipal  and  most  expert  occupying  the  upper 
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row,  which  IS  sometimes  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  high.     A  kind  of  bedding,  sup- 
ported  by   ropes,   is   stretched  beneath  the 
scaffolding  by  a  number  of  men.     Upon  the 
mattrass  are  attached  several  bars  of  wood, 
to   which  are    fixed   very   loosely,  and   in  a 
position  sloping  forward,  semi-circular  knives, 
upon  which   the  sauyusts    throw  themselves 
in  succession.     In  gener.il,  the  effect  of  the  full 
is  to  turn  the  knives  flat  upon  the  bedding, 
in  which  case   they  do   no  harm  ;  but  occa- 
sionally severe  wounds,  and   even  death  are 
the  consequences  of  this  rite.     Before  they 
take  their  leap,  the   performers  cast  fruits, 
such  as  cocoanuts,  betel,  plantnins,  &c.,  among 
the  crowd,  on  which  tiiere  is  a  great  scramble 
for   them,    as  they   are   supposed  to  possess 
much  virtue.     Women  desirous  of  progeny 
are  very  anxious  to  get  these  donations,  and 
those  of  the  first  families  send  persons  to  ob- 
tain and  bring  them  for  their  private  eating. 
The  ensuing  day  is  spent  in  revelling  and 
dancing  among  burning  ashes,  and  afterwards 
casting  them  at  each  other.     On  the  follow- 
ing day  they  again  infest  the  streets,  attend- 
ed by  music  of  such  an  abominable  descrip- 
tion, that  the    old   British    instruments   of 
hymeneal  serenade  would  be  almost  celestial 
harmony  to  it.      In  the  immediate    neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta,  at  Kalighat,  stands  the 
celebrate  temple  of  Kali,  the  energy  of  Siva 
in  his  destructive  character  of  Kal,  or  Time, 
on    whose   altars     myriads     are     annually 
sacrificed.      To   this    temple    the    collected 
crowds,  from  miles  round  the  Indian  metro- 
polis, pour,  like  a  living  stream  of  frantic 
bacchanals,  and  till    recently    exhibiting  in 
tlieir   progress  sights   of  which  the   imagi- 


which  are  of  a  more  dumble  descriptioii ; 
such  as  can*ying  the  arm  erect  over  the 
head  till  it  become  so  fixed  that  the  mieer- 
able  devc^ee  is  unable  to  bend  it :  sitting  in 
the  same  manner  with  both  the  aims  or  legs 
similarly  placed,  clinching  the  hand,  aad  al- 
lowing the  nails  to  grow  through  it  to  a  con- 
siderable length  from  the  back,  sliding  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  their  bellieB,  from 
which  position  they  will  not  stir,  preserving 
a  sitting  posture,  from  which  they  nevermore; 
dwelling  surrounded  by  fires,  and  beneath  t 
scorching  sun  in  the  summer,  and  exposed  to 
the  rigours  of  the  seasons  in  the  winter.  These 
and  many  other  self-inflicted  tortui-es,  might 
formerly  be  daily  witnessed  in  the  streets  of 
the  Indian  cities  and  their  neighbourhoods. 
The  wretched  fanatics  were  covered  with  iillk 
and  ashes,  and,  even  until  tlie  close  of  the 
19th  century,  go  entirely  naked,  except  a 
small  piece  of  cloth  between  tiie  thighs,  fixed 
round  the  waist  with  a  cord.  Many  of  them 
are  robust,  powerful,  sleek-ski uned  men  ia 
no  way  indicative  of  ascetic  lives.  On  the 
day  of  the  charakh,  or  swinging  ceremo* 
ny,  posts  about  thirty-feet  in  height  ara 
erected  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town,  across  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  loosely  suspended 
long  bamboos,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  traverse 
freely.  To  one  end  of  the  bamboo  two  hooks 
are  fixed  by  ropes,  which  are  run  through  the 
fleshy  parts  or  the  back,  near  the  shoulders. 
A  rope  is  also  fastened  to  the  other  end  of 
the  bamboo,  which,  as  soon  as  the  party  who 
is  to  swing  is  secured  to  the  hooks,  is  pulled 
by  several  men,  who  thus  I'aise  the  other  end 
somewhat  higher  than  the  post.  They  then 
go  round  with  it,  with  Considerable  velocity, 


1 


nation  of  those  who  have  not  witnessed  by  which  means  the  man  at  the  other  end  de- 
them  could  scarcely  form  a  conception,  scribes  a  circle  of  about  thirty  feet  io  dia* 
On     this     occasion   they  practised  the  most  I  meter.     Sometimes  a  cloth  is  tied  round  the 


painful  self-inflicted  tortures,  piercing 
their  tongues  and  sides,  and  sticking  in 
the  holes  heavy  pieces  of  iron,  arrows,  canes. 


body  and  secured  to  the  hooks,  to  prevent,  if 
the  flesh  should  be  torn  away,  the  man  from 
being  dashed  to  pieces,  but  such  is  frequent- 


living   snakes,    &c.,   &c.,   with   which    they  j  ly  not    the   case,  and  the    party   falling    is 
dance  with  indecent  gestures,  to  the  obscene    often  killed  upon  the  spot.     Some  of  these 


songs  of  the   surrounding   multitude.      Mr. 
Ward  says  that  in  one  year,  a  mnn  thrust  his 


men,  while  swinging,  often  amuse  themselves 
in   smoking  and   throwing  fruit  and  flowers 


finger  through  the  tongue  of  anothei*,  and  (which  they  lake  up  on  purpose)  among  the 
they  thus  proceeded  dancing  with  much  inde-  spectators.  Mr.  Ward  relates  a  story  of  a 
cency  together  through  the  streets  ;  and  that  |  man  who  had  a  monkey's  collar  ran  through 
another  had  his  breast,  arms  and  other  parts    his  hinder  parts,  in  which  state  the  man  and 


stuck  entirely  full  of  pins,  as  thick  as  nails 
or  packing-needles.      In   Madras,   in    1849, 


monkey  whirled  round  together,  and  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  of  a   man  who  took  a  lai^ 


a  little  boy  was  led  through  the  crowd  with  log  of  wood*  in  his  mouth,  and  swaug  for  a 
a  wooden  skewer  transfixing  both  cheeks.  '  considerable  time,  without  having  any  cloth 
These  acts  are  devotional,  and  are  con-  '  round  him  to  preserve  him  fix>m  falling,  fie 
sidered  proofs  of  holiness  and  merit.  The  also  states,  that  in  the  year  1800,  five  women 
tortures,  however,  thus  inflicted  are  tem-  swung  with  hooks  through  their  backs  and 
porary  :  but  some  of  these  religious  men-  thighs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caicutra. 
dicants     impose      upon    themselves    others  i  The    parties  sometimes    swing  for    a    coa^ 
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stdenible  time,  and  make  Yei7  light  of  cully,  resemblins?  the  flame  of  a  Uper,  ib 
the  business.  A  gentleman,  in  Calcutta,  ':  a  dititiuguishing  mark  on  the  foreheads  of  his 
missed,  on  one  of  these  festivals,  one  of  his  votaries.  Tho  eye  in  the  forehead  is  one 
l)earers  or  palanquin  carriers,  and,  as  he  was  peculiar  characteristic  of  Siva  and  of  his  con- 
goiog  oat,  left  home  without  him.  On  his ,  sort  when  armed  with  liis  terrors.  The 
retoFD  he  found  him  carrying  his  palanquin,  ;  second  of  Vishnu's  ten  grand  avatars,  or 
and  when  he  arrived  at  his  home,  questioned  ,  incarnations,  was  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise, 
him  wh«*e  he  had  been  ?  The  man  coolly  and  hence  called  the  Kurma  avatara,  the 
answered,  "he  had  only  been  performing  .  principal  inddeut  in  which  was  churning  the 
charakh,"  that  is,  had  been  swinging,  and,  on  i  ocean  with  the  mountain  Mandara,  the  huge 
bis  master  inspecting  his  back,  the  spot«,  I  serpent  Sesha  serving  as  a  rope  to  whirl  the 
piereedbythe  hooks,  were  conspicuous  enough.  {  mountain  round  withal,  and  Vishnu,  in  the 
The  wounds  are  very  simply  treated.  The 
pails  are  fir>$t  well-pressed  with  the  flat  palm 
of  the  hand,  or  trodden  on  with  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  to  cause  their  re-union.  Clarified 
hotter  is  then  spread  over  on  a  leaf,  and  the  |  was  poison  ;  but. 


shape  of  a  tortoise,  sustained  the  vast  load. 
The  result  was  fourteen  precious  articles, 
called  gems,  orchaoda  ratni,  (more  classically 
Chatur  desa  ratua),  and  one  of  the  fourteen 


place  is  bandaged,  this  dressing  is  renewed  two 
or  three  times.  In  1849,  in  Madras,  on  the 
second  dny  after  the  swingifig,  a  lascar  of  the 
Medical  Store  Depot  who  had   swung,   was 


"  To  soften  bumau  ills  dread  Siva  drank 
The  poisonous  flood  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck.'* 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  more  in  cha- 
racter, if  the  preserving  power  had  averted 


Ken  contentedly  at  work,  in  the  Depot,  i  from  mankind  the  calamities  incident  to  the 
To  judge  by  the  number  of  shrines  de-  ;  production  of  this  *' poisonous  flood,"  but  the 
dialed  to  the  only  form  under  which  Siva  ;  legend,  which  is  veiy  popular,  gives  the  ac- 
19  worshipped,  that  of  the  Linga,  his  tion  to  Mahadeva,  whence  the  epithet  Nila- 
worship  appears   to   be   the  n^ost  prevalent ;  kantha,  or  blue  throated,  is  a  name  of  Siva. 


and  popular  of  all  the  modes  of  adoration. 
Tet  these  temples  are  little  resorted  to  by 
totarie^,  they  are  regarded  with  comparatively 
little  veneration  by  the  hindoos,  and  flowers 
and  fruit  are  thrown  with  little  solemnity 
before  the  image.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  the  temple  of  Visweswara  at  Benares, 
which  is  thronged  with  a  never-ceasing  crowd 
of  admirers.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
the  worship  of  Siva  is  not  the  prevailing  nor 
the  popular  condition  of  thehindoo  faith,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  south  of  India  that  the 
people  possess  popular  legends  regarding  him. 
His  worship  in  Dorthern  India,  is  confined  to 
the  brahmans,  and  those  who  practise  the 
rites  of  the  Vedas,  or  who  profess  the  study 
of  the  Sastras,  ivho  receive  Siva  as  their  tu- 


With  the  saiva  sect  it  is  now  not  an  uncommon 
name,  usually  pronounced,  as  is  that  of  the 
deity,  Nilkant.  The  opposing  worshipper's 
of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  long  desolated  India  with 
wars  and  persecutions.  Siva  is  gratified  by 
severities.  He  gave  Aijuna  a  weapon, 
Krishna  appears  to  have  been  opposed  both 
to  the  Siva  and  Indra  sects.  If  any  credit 
could  be  given  to  the  liindoo  legends,  Eavan, 
who  reigned  over  Ceylon  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  at  the  time  of  Rama's 
invasion,  was  the  head  of  a  civilised  and 
powerful  state  ;  but,  by  the  same  accounts, 
he  was  ahindoo  and  a  follower  of  Siva.  The 
hindoos  who  worship  both  Siva  and  Vishnu 
are  of  the  seitt  of  Bhagwat  Sampradai  or 
devotees  of    a   two-fold    deity,  these   being 


teiar  deity,  wear  his  insignia^  and  worship    ordinarily  the  lingam  and  yoni  as  emblems  of 
the  Linga,  either  in  temples  or  in  houses,  or  |  Siva  and  his  sakti.(devi)  and  of  Krishna,  of 


OR  die  side  of  a  sacred  stream,  providing  in 
the  latter  case,  extempore  emblems  kneaded 
oat  of  the  mud  or  clay  of  the  river-bed.  And 
this  example  of  the  brahmans,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  ages,  maintain  the  veneration  usually 
offered  to  the  type  of  Siva. 

Siva,  from  his  destruction  of  the  three 
Hties  of  a  demon,  is  thence  named  Tripura  or 
Triparasura,  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
modem  Tippera.  Siva  is  represented  with 
three  eyes  ;  hence  is  title  of  Triuitira  and 
Tri-lochun,  and  in  this  for,m  he  is  the 
Tri-opthalmic  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks.  From 
the  fire  of  the  central  eye  of  Siva  is  to 
proceed  Pralaya,  or  the  final  destruction 
of  the    uuivecBe :    this   eye    placed    verti- 
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the  Yadu  form,  with  Lakshmi.  Vaishnava 
brahmins  will  never  worship  Siva  nor  any 
emblem  of  that  deity,  nor  even  enter  his 
temple,  nor  fast  on  the  days  of  Siva's  fast 
days.  Saiva  people  generally  worship  all 
deities  ;  they  are  in  truth,  polytheists,  but 
Vira-Saiva  Liugaets  and  Smarta  brah- 
mins and  those  who  recognise  the  Rig 
Veda  do  not  worship  at  the  vaishnava 
temples.  The  period  of  sectarian  intolerance 
is  now  past ;  and  as  far  as  observation 
goes,  tlie  ministers  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  and 
Budha,  view  each  other  without  malignity  ; 
which  feeling  never  appears  to  have  influenc- 
ed the  laity  of  either  sect,  who  are  indis- 
criminately respectful  to  the  ministers  of  other 
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be  their  teneU.     It  is 

office  ia  one  of  sanctity, 
niuigtersof  the  Diviniry, 
ides  the  homfkge  ofnone, 
,  oi-  whatever  manner  he 
itii  this  spirit  of  entii-e 
,  the  devout  miBHionaty 
noolla  orihemnhotnedBUs 
y  meet  more  security  or 
than  among  the  hindoo 

however,  adopt  fhe  to!e- 
1(1  practised  towHrdatliem- 
de,  QS  some  of  them  do, 
»nd  Chandra  from  divine 
IB  arrogance,  and  more  re- 
jaxsiouftle  nature  of  the 
!  eslAblished  a  variety  of 
;ood  may  ottain  beatitude. 
IS  a  sect  murk  on  his 
arth,  red  ochre  or  sandal 
ppers  of  Vishuu  place  the 
y,  and  two  peipendicular 
een  denotes  a  woi-shipper 
a.  or  Krishna.  The  woi^ 
lark  horizoutally.  Any 
nr  mark  is  a  symbol  of 
X)  yeai-s  B.C.  the  panthe- 
sme  ti-ansfoi-Died  into  the 
bI  embodiments  of  Siva  or 

ceutury  b.c,  tiiere  sprung 
ous  philo&ophy  called  the 
^edanla  or  Mimansa,  the 
I,  (the  end  of  the  Vedati 
ingO  It  WRS  in  direct 
Sunkhya  philosophy  (de- 
lation—knowledge deriv- 
iOD.)      The    vedanta    or 

is  treated  as  a  scholastic 
using  iteelf  on  the  sacred 
lular  religion  seeks  for 
ly  as  a  menus  of  intro- 
lie  divine  personages  and 
luglit  to  ttive  a  spiritual 
;w  bii'th,  to  the  gods  of 
ha  Vedanta  philosophy, 
1  the  foreground  as  the 
Be.  The  Primal  Being 
Existence.  To  this  echool 

Bieot  phenomenon.  The 
is  contrasted  with  it,  as 
-ely  pauthetBtic  syBtera. 
ilosopliy  has  broken  com- 
lulnr  ci-eed,  and  with  the 
la  and  the  Brahmans.  The 
occupies  ituelf  more  with 
therefore  especially  with 
iduni  spirit  connected  by 
ird  world.  Both  of  these 
jassailed,  nay,  the  whole 
in  so  &r  as  it  cmcenie 
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rites  and  customs.  The  Sankhya  phiJotopliT 
is  no  more  olheistic,  than  tlie  syBiem  whiui 
culminates  in  Bi-ahma,  as  the  Primitl  Being. 
Both  are  alike  pantheistic  with  a  sease  of  * 
universal  presence  of  god  in  all  thii^ 
which  produ<res  a  mental  intoxication  gndn- 
ally  destructive  of  all  healthy  religious  perce]^ 
tion.  The  priesthood  did  not  declars  war  on 
the  Sankhya  philosophy, 

Oue  disliuguishing  mark  of  the  faith  of 
Siva  is  a  crescent  on  the  forehead :  widi 
his  ascetic  devotees  tJie  h^r  is  braided 
and  forms  a  tiara  round  the  head,  ud 
with  its  foldfl  a  clinplet  of  the  loWs4wd 
is  often  entwined.  They  smear  the  body 
with  ashes,  and  use  garments  dyed  of  u 
onmge  hue.  They  bury  ^eir  dead  in  ■  vA- 
tingposlure  ;  and  erect tumuliover them,  which 
are  generally  conical  in  form.  At  a  cemetery 
of  these,  each  of  very  small  dimensiom, 
which  may  be  described  as  so  many  con* 
centric  riugs  of  earth,  diminishing  to  tbc 
apex,  crowned  with  a  cyliudrical  atone  pil- 
lar, as  Colonel  Tod  looked  on,  one  ot  ibt 
disciples  of  Siva  was  performing  rites  la 
the  manes,  strewing  leaves  of  an  ever-gren 
and  sprinkling  water  over  the  graves.  Coi. 
Tod  says  it  is  not  uncommon  for  prieel- 
esses  to  officiate  at  the  shrines  of  Siva.  Sin 
is  represented  with  his  person  powdered  wilk 
the  greyish  white  ashes  of  burnt  cow-diug, 
termed  iiibhuti,  which  is  consequently  oee4 
in  a  similar  way  by  all  the  saivaand  bymu; 
of  the  vaishnavB  aocetics.  The  season  of 
autumn,  or  that  following  the  rAine,  is  aid  to 
be  invested  with  a  similai- whiteness,  franllie 
kasa  grass,  or  Saccharum  Bpontanenm,  wilk 
which  the  country  along  the  Ganges,  and  the 
banks  of  rivers  iu  general,  are  overspread  tl 
this  period.  This  grass  grows  from  ten  U 
Hfleen  feet  high,  and  the  base  of  the  flowoi 
is  surrouuded  with  oa  immense  quantity  of 
bright  silver-coloured  woo),  which  whiteu 
all  the  fields.  Part  of  Siva's  scanty  Taimcnt 
is  the  skin  of  an  elephant,  or  more  properly 
of  an  Asura  or  Titan  killed  by  him  nudef 
that  form,  and  thence  named  Gajasura. 

Inferior  enjoyment  inheaven  is  not  an  object 
of  desire  to  the  more  enthusiastic  of  the  hiDdiMs 
t  is  but  finite,  and  after  its  cessation  the  iit- 
dunl  is  born  again  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  calamities  of  afrail  existence.  The 
great  aim  of  devotion  is  union  with  the  suprsins 
and  universal  spirit,  in  which  rase  the 
no  mora  assumes  a  perishable  thapt. 
The  chai-acter  of  the  benediction  to  ihia 
effect  in  the  drama  of  the  Hero  aud  the  Nymph 
corresponds  with  that  of  Sakuutala  and  tlie 
Malavikagnimitra,  and  indicate  the  antbor'* 
belonging  (o  that  modification  of  the  famdoo 
faith  in  which  the  abstract  deim  of  llw 
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YedanlR  is  qnalified  bj  identifjiog   the  su- 
preme, invisible,    and    inappreciable    spirit 
with  a  delusive  form,  whicli  was  the  person 
of  Rudra  or  Siva.     It  is  of  a  more  practical 
character,  therefore,  than  pure  Vedautism, 
and  it  is  equal Ijr  different  from  both  the  meta- 
physical and  theistical  Saukhya.     It  is,    in 
fict,  the  doctrine  of  the  Salva  Puranas  {As, 
Res^  Vol,  xvii).     The  brahmaus  of  the  south 
aod  west  are  mostly  of  this  sect ;  and  whatever 
Saokara  Swami  maj  have  taught,  it  is  that  of 
Lis  descendants  the  Da»-nami  Gosains.     The 
sect  id  probably  the  oldest  of  all  now  existing  in 
Lidia.    To  Siva,  are  dedicated  the  Jonesia 
asoca,   Csesalpiuia    pulcherrima,   Sw.  :  Jas- 
mioum   undulatum  :     Guettardia     speciosa, 
Calophyllum  inophyllum  :  Origanum  marjo- 
nna  ;  Ixora  van  Ihuca  ;  A  rtemissia  nustriac* , 
Nerium  odorum  :  and  Chrysanthemum   indi- 
cum.     The  last  eight  are  also  dedicated   to 
VishDu.    The   sects  of  the    hindoos  merge 
into  each  other  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
iflterposition  of  Vishnu  to  appease  a  physiolo- 
gical difference  between  Mahadeva  and  Far- 
vati,  or  the  worshipped  of  the  Linga  and 
Toni,  his  (Vishnu's)  navel,  says  Major  Moor, 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  same  with  the 
Toni,  confounding  the  youija  with  the  vaish- 
oava.    The  saiva  sect  are  all  worshippers  of 
Sira  and  Bhavani  conjointly  ;  and  they  adore 
the  lioga,  or  compound  type  of  this  god  and 
goddess,  as  the  vaishnava  do  the  image  of 
Lakshmi-Narayana.     There  are  uo  exclusive 
worshippei-8  of  Siva  besides  the  sect  of  naked 
gymuosophists,  called  Lingi ;  and  the  exclu- 
sive adorers  of   the  goddess  are  the  Sacta 
sect      The  saiva  and    sacta  delineate    on 
their  foreheads    three   horizontal  lines  with 
ashes  obtained,  if  possible,  from  the  hearth  on 
which  a  consecrated  fire  has  been  maintained  ; 
thej  add  a  red    circlet    which  the    Saiva 
make  of  red  sanders,  and  which  the  sacta, 
when   they  avow   themselves,   mark   either 
with  saffron,   or  with  turmeric  and  borax. 
The  left-handed  path,  or  indecent  mode  of 
Worship  of  the  several  sects,  especially  that 
of  the  sacta,  is  founded  on  the  Tantra,  which 
•«,  for  this  reaaon,  held  in  disesteem.     The 
worshippers  of  Vit^huu,  Siva  and  the  Sakti, 
•renotto  be  confounded  with  the  orthodox 
»*lorer8  of  those  divinities  ;  few  brahmaus  of 
naming,  if  they  have  any  religion  at  all,  will 
scknowledge  themselves  to  belong  to  any  of 
the  popular  divisions   of  the   hiudoo    faith, 
sithough,  as  a   matter  of  simple  preference, 
™«y  more  especially  worship  some  individual 
deiry  aa  their  chosen  or  I>*hta  Devata.     They 
i^efer  also  to  the  Veda,  the  books  of  law,  the 
Purana,    and    Tantra,     as    the    only    ritual 
which  they  recognise,  and  regard  all  practices 
fiot  derived  from  those  sources  as  irregular  and 
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profane.  Vishnu  and  all  other  of  the  hindoo 
deities  have  their  different  avatars  or  incarna- 
tions, in  all  of  which,  except  that  of  the 
sacti  themselves,  they  have  their  sactis  or 
energies  of  their  attributes.  These  have  again 
ramified  into  numerous  names  and  forms. 
The  great  point  of  difference  amongst  the 
sectaries  is  as  to  the  claims  of  respective 
deities  to  be  regarded  as  the  First  Cause. 
Some  assert  that  as  Vishnu  (the  preserving 
spirit  of  God)  was  sleeping  on  the  serpent 
Anauta,or  eternity,  on  the  face  of  the  waters, 
after  the  annihilation  of  a  former  world,  a 
lotus  sprung  from  trisula,  the  trident  of  Siva. 
It  is  considered  to  be  in  continual  motion 
over  the  face  of  the  universe  to  guard  and 
preserve  its  creatures.  To  oppose  its  course 
would  be  to  incur  immediate  death.  Its  mo- 
tion would  appear  to  be  regular,  but  varying 
according  to  the  days  in  the  week.  Thus  it 
is  imagiued  that  it  is  unlucky  to  proceed  to- 
wards the  westward  on  Sundays  and  Fridays, 
to  the  northward  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednes- 
days, to  the  eastward  on  Saturdays  and 
Mondays,  and  to  the  southward  on  Thurs- 
days. The  trisula  or  trident  symbol  of 
Siva  was  once  used  on  a  copper  paisa  weigh- 
ing 98|  grains  for  circulation  in  the  province 
of  Benares  only.  Siva,  as  Mahadeo  is  often 
represented  sitting  on  a  tigerVskin,  with  a 
Nag-snake  around  his  head.  In  the  different 
terrific  forms  of  Siva  and  Durgs,  a  necklace 
of  skulls,  forms,  an  invariable  decoration,  aa 
does  the  crescent  or  half-moon  on  the  forehead  ; 
and  the  moon  is  considered  to  be  the  peculiar 
reservoir  of  Amrita  or  the  beverage  of  immor- 
tality. Aghoraghanta,  invoking  Cham un da, 
says  of  Durga,  a  sacti  of  Siva, 

The  elephant  hide  that  robes  thee,  to  thy  steps 
Swings  to  and  fro  ;  the  whirling  talons  rend 
The  crescent  on  thy  brow  ;  from  the  torn  orb 
The  trickling  nectar  falls,  and  every  skull 
That  gems  thy  necklace  laughs  with  horrid  life. 
Siva  is  said  to  have  five  faces,  his  designa- 
tion Trimurti  is  said  to  relate  to  his  three 
eyes. — Cole,, Mt/th^  Hi7id.,pp.66io70 ;  To(fs 
Rajasthan,    Vol.  i,    ;?.  517;  Hind,    Theni., 
Hero  aftd  the  Nymph^Vol,  i\,jpp,  59,  195-196  ; 
Prinsep^s  Jftdian  .Antiquities;  Major  Moor^s 
Oriental  Fragments  ;    Major  Moor's   Hin- 
doo Pantheon.     See  Hindoo. 
SIVA-BAKHT,  see  IJindoo. 
SIVA-CIIIPAGA-WANLOO  of  Bellary, 
are  worj^hippers  of  Siva.    The  Siva-chipegcree 
orNngaleka-balji  wanloo,  worship  Siva  in  the 
form  of  a  snake. 
SIVA-DUTA,  messengers  of  Siva. 
SIVAGNAEODHA,    a  small    celebrated 
saiva  work. 

SIVAJIa  celebrated  chieftain  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  founder  of  the  mahratta  empire, 
which  lasted   uutil   the    year    1817.      The 
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Mahrattas  remained  almost  wholly  unnotic- 
ed in  Indian  History  until  the  reign  of 
Aurungzeb ;  probably  prior  to  the  time  of 
Sevajee,  the  mahratta  country,  like  other 
parts  of  the  Dekkan,  was  divided  into  little 
principalities  and  chiefships,  many  of  which 
were  dependant  on  the  neighbouring  maho- 
medan  princes,  but  never  completely  brought 
under  subjection.  Sivajee,  the  first  Mahratta 
commander  who  combined  the  e£forts  of  these 
discordant  chiefs  and  tribes,  was  born  in  a.d. 
1626,  and  died  in  1680.  His  genealogy 
being  obscure,  his  adherents  were  at  liberty 
to  invent  the  most  illustrious,  and  accordingly 
ti*aced  his  origin  from  the  ranas  of  Odeypoor, 
(the  purest  of  the  Khetri  caste),  who  claim  a 
descent,  from  Nowshirwan  the  just,  but  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  18th.  century,  they 
suddenly  started  on  a  career  of  conquest 
during  which  they  obtained  the  control  over 
a  great  portion  of  British  India,  and  estab- 
lished governments  of  shorter  or  longer  dura- 
tion at  Poonah,  Sattarah,  Gwalior,  Nagpore, 
Indoi*e,  Gujerat  and  Travancore. — Moor^  p, 
241 ;  Cole.y  Myth.,  Hind,  p.  285.  See  Mah- 
ratta government,  Sevajee. 

SIVALAYA,  a  temple  of  Siva,  from  Siva, 
and  alaya,  an  abode.  The  Sivalaya  in  old 
Burdwau  consists  of  108  temples  in  two 
large  am  phi  theatrical  circles,  one  within  the 
other. —  Tr,  of  Hind,,  VoLi,  p.  157. 

SIVA  LINGA,  see  Inscriptions,  Kala, 
Priyanath. 

SIVA  NAB  AY  AN  A,  a  unitarian  sect  of 
the  people  of  India  who  do  not  worship  or 
regard  any  object  of  hindoo  or  mahomedau 
veneration.  They  admit  alike  hindoos,  ma- 
homedans  and  christians,  as  proselytes. 
Their  cardinal  virtues  are  truth,  tempeitince 
and  mercy.  Polygamy  is  prohibited  ;  the 
founder  was  Siva  Narayana,  a  Rajput,  who 
flourished  about  a.  d.  1735,  in  the  reign  of 
Mahomed  Shah.     See  Hindoo. 

SIVA-RATRI,  or  Maha  Shiva-ratri,  the 
great  night  of  Siva,  the  festival  of  the 
nights  of  Siva,  is  held  about  the  11th  March 
by  saivites  in  honour  of  Siva,  during 
which  they  worship  the  lingam,  the  priapus 
of  the  Romans  and  phallus  of  the  Greeks. 
The  14th  of  the  dark  half  of  Magha  is  so 
held.  On  the  29th  of  each  month  the  lin- 
gam is  worshipped  by  all  eaivites,  but  in  the 
worship  on  the  Maha  Shiva-ratri,  the  thou- 
sand different  names  of  Siva  are  repeated 
over  the  lingam  and  a  leaf  of  the  ^gle 
marmelos  dropped  on  it  at  each  name.  Siva 
seems  to  have  been  a  warrior  who  came  to 
India  towards  Guzerat  bringing  with  him 
the  physiological  worship  of  the  phallic  em- 
blem, with  the  Tak  or  snake  spreading  its  hood 
ovei*  the  lingam,  or  he  may  have  been  a  Scythic  I  god  Siva. 
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warrior  who  added  the  snake  to  the  lingam. 
Vishnu  and  his  nine  avatars  are  deified  war* 
rioi*8,  with  distinct  heroic  acts,  genenily 
exercised  to  destroy  oppressors  and  root  oat 
oppression. 

SIVA'S  SACTI,  see  Linga.' 

SIVA  SITA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SIVATHERIUM,  a  gigantic  fossil,  foor- 
homed,  ruminant  like  animal,  discovered  bj 
Dr.  Falconer  in  the'  Sewalik  hills,  which  he 
considered  had  been  furnished  with  a  troDk 
like  the  Tapir.  He  also  discovered  fossil  apes. 
The  tenn  Sivatherium  is  from  Siva,  an  IndiaQ 
deity.  It  is  a  genus  of  extinct  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Elephan tides.  The  remaiDsof 
species  of  this  remarkable  genus  were  foond 
by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Colonel  Cautley  in  the. 
valley  of  Mackanda,  in  the  Sewalik  hills  of 
the  Himalaya.  Two  species  of  this  genos, 
S.  giganteum  and  S.  perimense,  have  been 
described.  A  cranium,  lower  jaw  and  teeth,, 
and  bones  of  the  extremities  of  S.  giganteum 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  skoU 
of  this  animal  is  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  thd 
elephant,  the  neck  was  shorter  and  stronget 
than  in  the  Giraffe.  The  posterior  portioii 
of  the  skull  is  greatly  developed,  and  fonn 
of  cellular  cavities,  as  in  the  elephant  Thi 
face  is  short,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
markable  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
prolonged  into  a  pointed  arch  above  the  exi 
ternal  nostrils,  indicating  a  trunk,  or  pro' 
cis.  The  veiy  inclined  direction  of  the  froni 
of  the  face  in  relation  to  the  triturating  so 
face  of  the  teeth  imparts  a  physiognom 
altogether  peculiar.  Two  horns  arise  froi 
the  brow  between  the  orbits,  and  dive 
from  each  other,  and  it  is  probable  that  thi 
posterior  protuberances  of  the  forehead  al 
supported  a  pair  of  short  massive  horni 
When  living,  the  Sivatherium  mast  have 
sembled  an  immense  Gnu,  or  antelope,  wii 
a  short  thick  head  surmounted  with  two  pai 
of  horns.  The  front  pair  of  these  horns  we: 
small,  whilst  those  behind  were  probabl 
palmated.  The  eyes  were  small,  and  it  hal 
a  nasal  proboscis,  an  organ  unknown  amon 
the  Ruminantia. — ManteU,  Peire/aeiions 
their  Teachings;  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
ciety  ;  Eng,  Cyc. ;  Falconer's  PaUezoic 
mains, 

SI  VA-VAKYA,  the  name  of  a  well-kno 
work  treating  of  Siva  as  the  supreme  being. 

SIVION,   or  Sivum,    or    Sivan, 
Mahr.     Gmelina  arborea. 

SIVIRA,  or  Seoree,  a  race  in  Ghaxepor, 
Gorukpur,  Behar,  Benares  and  Mirzapori 
whom  Buchanan  tliinks  identical  with  the 
Kol  and  the  Cheru. — Elliot. 

SIVITE,  or  Saiva,  a  follower  of  the  hindoo 
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SJOVANNA  AMBLPODI. 

SIV-PURANA,  see  Sarya. 
SIWAL,al8oKali  8iwaI,L8l8iwal,aQdSiwa- 
Itn,  EuxD,    Amarantus  anardana, 

SIWALIK  HILLS.    Low  down,  on  the 
soothern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  mountaiD^, 
it  an  elevation  of    from  8,000    to    1,500 
feet,  there  are  foond  uplifted  stratified  rocks, 
coosisting  of  hornblende  rock  and  slate,  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  great  beds  of  quartz,  clHy, 
mica,  chlorite,  and  talc  slates,  resting  on  the 
goesis  and  granite  ;  and  lower  still  at  altitudes 
of  3,000  to  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sei,  gravel,  boulders,  marl  with  coal,  recent 
elijs  and  sandstone  form  the  Siwalik,  or 
sob-Himalayan  mountains.     It  is  in   these 
hills  that  extensive  fossil  remains  were  dis- 
covered, and  the  low  alluvial  tiact  known 
u  the  Terai,  is  the  valley  formed    by  the 
joDctiou  of  the  Siwalik  with  the  Himalayan 
inclioed  rocks.    The  term  Siwalik  is  restrict- 
ed by  A.  Cunningham  to  the  lowermost  range 
of  the  Himalaya,  composed  of  sandstone.    Si- 
wtlik  hills  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Cautley 
spd  Falconer,  to  form  the  tertiary    strata,  of 
which  the  Subathu  beds  constitute  the  base. 
The  Siwalik  tract,  includes  the  range  so  called 
bj  £aropeans,  lying  under  and  external  to  the 
Himalaya  at  from  1,000  to  2,500  and  occa- 
siooally  rising  to  3,000  feet.    Many  of  the 
trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  which  grow  in  that  tract 
extend  to  some  distance  within  the  Himalaya 
in  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers  to  a  similar 
height  and  whero  a  similar  climate  prevails 
to  that  of  the  Siwalik. 

SIWARJI,     See  Cairn,  Hindu,  Eelat 

SIWIN,  HiKD.    Vermicelli. 

SIYAH,  Hind.    BUck,  hence 

Siyah  bhor,  Hikd.,  the  colour  of  the  black 
hnmblebee,  "bhor.** 

Siyah  chob,  Hind.    Fraxinus,  sp. 

Sijadanah,  PsRS.     Nigella  indica. 

Siyah  Musli,  HuTD.    Anilema  tuberosa. 

Zira  siyah,  Carum  carui. 

Sijahi,  Hikd.     Ink,  lamp  black, 

Sijahi,  Hind.  Smut  of  Triticum  asstivum. 

SIYAEA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SIYUL,  HiNP.  Sil,  a  slate,  a  slab* 

SIZE. 
fiJnw,  Guz.  ^  Sirisht,  Hind. 

A  gelatinous  substance,  obtained  from 
parchment,  shavings,  fish  skin,  and  several 
t&imal  membranes.  It  is  less  adhesive  than 
gloe,  and  is  used  by  book-binders,  paper- 
ksngers  and  painters. —  Water ston^  Faulkner. 

SIZGAI,  Hind.  Brassica  griffithii. 

SJARANK,  Egypt.     Gaujah. 
.  SJERIA  S  AMSTRAVADI,  Malbal.  Bar- 
ringtonia  acutangula. 

SJO-COMPASS,  Sp.    Compass. 

SJOVANNA  AMELPODI  —  ?  Ophioxy- 
loQ  serpentinnm. 
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SKIMMIA  LAUREOLA. 

SJOVANNA-POLA-TALI  —  P  Crinum 
latifolium. 

SKAMMQNIEN,  Gbb.     Scammouy. 

SKANDA,  a  name  of  Subhramanya.  See 
Saraswati. 

SKANDA  GUPTA,  see  Buddha,  In- 
scriptions. 

SKANDA  PURANA,  a  holy  book  of  the 
hindoos  :  it  is  read  through  once  a  year  in 
the  temples  of  Siva.     See  Purana. 

SKANDA  SHASTHI,  a  fast  and  festival 
observed  in  honor  of  Skanda. 

SKANDA  SIVA,  see  Linga. 

SKANNA  BHATTA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SKAB,  Hind.,  Pushtu.  Crude  8oda,ti'ans- 
mu  tat  ion  of  Khar. 

SKARDO,  35°  20'  2" ;  75°  44'  0",  in  Balti, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Indus.  Level  of  the  Indus  at  the 
rock  <  Mendok  Kar'  7,255  feet.  It  is  also 
written  Iscardo.  Skar-ma-m-do,  means  the 
starry  place,  one  of  its  name  is  Balolo.  Little 
Tibet,  is  called  Skardo  by  the  people,  as  also 
Iskardo.  It  was  conquered  in  1840,  for  the 
rajah  Gholab  Singh,  by  his  general  Zorawar 
Singh,  with  his  Dogra  troops.  The  people 
grow  corn,  irrigating  the  land,  and  using  ma- 
nure and  are  fond  of  out-of-door  or  manly 
games.  Skardo,  or  Iskardo,  or  Little  Tibet, 
is  a  Bhot  tract,  but  the  people  are  mahome- 
dans.  Skardo  is  also  designated  But  f.i,  Bultiyul, 
Balor,  Palolo,  and  Nang  Koa.  The  people 
are  strong  and  hardy,  they  grow  corn  and  cut 
watercourses  like  the  people  of  Bongdo. 
Skardo  is  called  by  the  Lamas  of  Ladak, 
Skar-ma-m-do,  meaning  the  enclosed  place  or 
the  starry  place.  Iskardo,  is  the  Arab-maho- 
medan  pronunciation,  who  fail  in  all  attempts 
to  pronounce  the  double  consonant  beginning 
with  S,  requiring  to  pi-efiz  an  I.  The  double 
consoiumts  in  S  and  V  foim  a  shibboleth 
for  the  mahomedans. — Latham's  Descriptive 
Ethnology;  Adolphe  Sthlagentweit.  See 
Balti,  Gylpo,  India,  Iskardo,  Maryul  or  Low- 
land. 

SKECHO,  HiTO.    Iris,  sp. 

SKEEN,  Hikd.  Male  of  Capra  ibex  Hima- 
layana,  Blyth.    See  Skeen,  Skyin. 

SKENJEHIL,  Pers.  A  beverage,  in  use 
with  the  native  hakims,  a  syrup  of  vinegar, 
diluted  with  water. 

SKIMMI,  Jap.  Illicium  auisatum ;  Star 
anise. 

SKIMMLA  LAUREOLA. 


Limonia,  Wall, 


Ner  of  Jhelnm. 

Burroo  of  Ravi. 

A  common  small  p 


Shalangli 


of  Ravi. 


ant  of  the  Himalaya. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  English  gardens, 
from  the  north-west  Himalaya,  and  is  greatly 
admired  for  its  aromatic,  evergreen  foliage, 
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SKINS. 


SKINS. 


and  clusters  of  scarlet  berries.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  this  plant  never  bears  scarlet  berries 
in  Sikkim,  apparently  owing  to  the  want  of 
sun  ;  the  fruit  ripens,  but  is  of  a  greenish-red 
or  purplish  colour, — Hooker's  Him.  Jour.^ 
Vol.  i,  j9.  1 87  ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Stetoart. 
SKIMMIA  REEVESIANA,  Fortune, 

fikimmia  japonica,  Lindley. 

On  the  same  stage,  with  an  Azalea  Fortune 
says,  ho  observed  a  fine  new  shrub,  which 
ho  mistook  for  a  holly.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
species  of  Skimmia,  and  Dr.  Lindley  described 
it  as  Skimmia  japonica.  It  is,  however,  quite 
a  different  plant  from  that  known  by  the  name 
in  the  gardens  of  England,  and  he  proposed 
to  call  it  Skimmia  reevesiana. — Fortune's 
Districts,  p.  329. 

SKIMMIA  JAPONICA,  Thhg.  A  tree 
of  Japan. 

SKINNERIA  CCESPITOSA,  Choisy. 
One  of  the  convolvulaceae,  a  plant  of  Bengal, 
Assam  and  Penang. 

SKIN,  also  Skeen,  Skyin,  Sakin,  Iskin, 
Tib.     Capra  sibirica,  Meyer,  Ibex  ;  Blyth, 

SKINANG,  Hind.    Equisetum  debile. 

SKINS. 

Peaoz,  Fb. 

Felle,  Ger. 

Chamro,  Guz. 

Chamra,  Hind. 

PelU,  It. 


Cham), 

Peiles, 

Chnrma, 

Pieles, 

Tol, 

Tolu, 


Pebs. 
Port. 

^▲NS. 

Sp. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


Eulit-balulang,     Mal^y. 

This  term  is  applied  in  commercial  lan- 
guage to  the  skins  of  calves,  deer,  goats, 
lambs,  &c.,  which,  when  prepared,  are  used 
in  the  lighter  works  of  book- binding,  the 
manufacture  of  gloves,  parchment,  &c. ; 
while  the  term  hides,  is  applied  to  the 
skins  of  the  ox,  horse,  &c.,  which,  when 
tanned,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
harness,  &c.  Salted  and  tanned  hides,  and 
also  sheep  and  goat  skins,  are  exported  from 
Bombay  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  trade  from 
Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay  more  than 
doubled.  The  greatest  portion  was  from  Cal- 
cutta, after  which  comes  Bombay.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  values  from  ail  India  : — 


1851-52...£  303,089 
1852-53...  ,,337,849 
J 853-54  ..,,402,365 
1854-55...  ,,402,386 
1855-56.,.  ,,431,729 


1856-57  ...£572,530 
1857-58...  ,,639,702 
1858-59...  „  544,680 
1859-60...  ,,444,537 
1860-61...  ,,656,629 


In  India,  the  hides  of  the  bison,  sambi-e, 
bullock,  horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  kid,  dog  and 
iguana  are  all  tanned.  Iguana  skins  are 
tanned  and  dyed  black,  or  are  left  of  their 
natural  colour.  They  are  thin,  even,  soft, 
tough  and  granular,  green-like  in  external 
appearance.  From  the  absence  of  gloss,  the 
appearance  of  this  leather  is  not  much  in  its 
favour,  but  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  durable  article 
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for  light  slippers,  and  a  good  covering  for  the 
commoner  kinds  of  instrument  boxes,  sach 
as  are  still  done  over  with  shagreen.  In  the 
manufactures  of  Madras,  tanned  and  coloared 
skins  for  book-binding  purposes  and  boot- 
linings,  are  even,  soft  and  pliant.  Some  of  the 
coloured  leathera  are  veiy  brilliant.  Sheep 
and  kid  skins  are  tanned  white,  for  tlie better 
kinds  of  gloves,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
apothecary.  Parchment  skins  take  ink  verj 
well. 

Wash  leather  skins  are  prepared  with  oil, 
in  imitation  of  chamois  or  wash  leather,  ex- 
cellent, so  far  as  thickness,  softness,  plian- 
cy and  colour  are  concerned,  they  bear  com- 
parison with  the  European  article,  and  suitable 
for  cleaning  brass  and  harness.  As  potass, 
soda,  and  dry  pure  deodorizing  air  are  abun- 
dant in  British  India,  a  very  little  additional 
care  would  ensure  the  production  of  a  per- 
fectly inodorous  chamois  leather.  Buflf  leather 
for  accoutrements,  are  good  in  quality  very 
economical  leathers  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  best  tanned  leather  from  bui!kl<s 
bullock  and  cow-hides  at  the  Madras  Exhihi- 
tion  of  1 855,  were  contribntekd  from  the  Horse 
Artillery  tannery  at  Bangalore,  along  with 
specimens  of  leather  prepared  from  tlie  hog, 
calf,  goat  and  sheep  skins,  of  unexception^ 
able  quality.  Python  skin,  when  tanned, 
makes  excellent  boots,  much  prized  in  Eng- 
land for  their  strength,  pliability,  and  great 
beauty,  as  they  are  handsomely  marked. 
Boots  made  from  snake's  skin  are  pliable  and 
easy  to  fit  ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  accommo- 
dating nature  of  the  snake's  skin  when  in  a 
live  state.  Boots  of  Norwegian  manufacture^ 
are  made  from  tlie  skin  of  a  salmon.  In  cer- 
tain of  the  southern  States  of  America  the 
skins  of  young  alligators  are  tanned,  convert- 
ed into  leather,  and  the  leather  manufactured 
into  boots.  Skins  were  exhibited  at  the  La- 
hore Exhibition  from  the  hills  around  Eaogn 
and  Simla  ;  a  few  of  them  had  been  imported, 
such  as  the  sable  from  Russia,  and  Ihe  Kara* 
kuli  lambskins  of  Bokhara.  Karakul!  are  eo 
called  from  Karakul,  a  province  20  cos  sooth 
of  Bokhara ;  as  much  as  10  lacs  worth  of  these 
lambskins  with  the  hair  on,  are  exported  to 
Persia,  Tartary,  Kabul  and  India  ;  other  dis- 
ti*icts  of  Bokhara  produce  them,  but  all  are 
called  Karakuli.  The  religious  hJndoo  stu- 
dent sits  on  the  skin  of  an  antelope  or  tiger, 
and  in  the  south  of  India  the  same  is  used 
for  weddings.  The  soft  black  lambskins  of 
Karakul  are  immensely  prized  for  making 
postins  and  for  coats ;  they  are  prepared  bj 
taking  the  skins  of  the  young  lambs  immedi- 
ately on  their  being  born  :  this  of  course  ifl 
an  expensive  method,  and  the  skins  are  pro- 
portionately  high-priced. '-^Ca/.  of  Id.  E^i 
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SKI-CLAD  JAINS. 


SLATE. 


€ai.  London  Exhb.  of  1862  ;  MeCuUoch's 
Commercial  Dictionary ^  p,  651  ;  Davies* 
Report,  Appendix  xxii ;  FotoelVs  Hand-hooh 
of  Eeon,  AVorf.,  Punjab,  p,  155  ;  Faulkner  ; 
Madras  Exhibition,  Juried  Reports. 

SEIOCH,  HiKD.   EuoTiymus  fimbriata. 

SKIPIDAR,  Ru8.    Turpentine. 

SKIPFETABIAN,  the  old  Eperotic  and 
Illjri&D.  The  language  is  still  well-known. 
It  is  the  Skippetarian  or  Albanian  or  Arnaut. 
It  18  a  distinct  Indo-European  idiom,  and  is 
one  of  the  great  Asiatic-European  stock  of 
hn^nages. 

SKIRRET,  Eng.  Sium  sisarum,  Wight. 
One  of  the  umbeliiferfe,  the  sisaroii  and  the 
elaphoboskon  of  Dioscorides,  the  sieer  of 
Pliny. 

SkODZE,  Hind.    Allium,  sp. 

SKORODON,  Gr.    Garlic. 

SKREI  TORSK,  Dan.   Cod. 

SKRIPIZII,  Ru8.  Fiddle. 

SKUANDI,  Singh.   Amethyst. 

8KURU,  Tib.  A  praying  cylinder  of 
wood,  four  or  five  inches  long,  revolving  on 
to  iron  spindle,  on  which  are  wound  written 
prayers  and  interjections.  The  lower  end  of 
the  spindle  forms  the  handle  by  which  the 
cjlinder  is  twirled.  It  is  of  the  same 
character  as  the  praying  drums  of  China. — 
Cvnninghain. 

SKY-BLUE  IPOMJEAjTpomsBacaerulea. 

SKY-CLAD  JAINS.  The  Jains  are  at 
present  divided  into  the  Digambara  or  sky- 
clad,  i.  f.,  naked,  and  Swetambara,  t.  e.,  the 
vhite-robed,  the  former  of  which  is  the 
widest  difTused,  and  seems  to  ha^e  the  great- 
est claim  to  antiquity.  All  the  Jains  in  the 
Bekkan  and  in  western  India  appear  to  be 
Digambara  Jains.  Indeed  the  term  Jain 
seems  a  later  appellation,  for  in  the  early 
philosophical  writings  of  the  hindoos,  they 
aregtyied  Digambai-a  or  Nagna,  but  in  the 
pitsent  day,  the  Digambara  do  not  go  naked 
except  at  tneal  tjme,  but  wear  coloured  gar- 
ments. The  Digambara  assert  that  the 
Women  do  never  attain  Nirvan,  but  the 
Swetambara  admit  the  fair  sexto  final  annihi- 
lation. There  are  clerical  as  well  as  lay 
Jains,  or  Yati  or  Jati  and  Sravaka,  the 
former  of  whom  lead  a  religious  life  and  sub- 
sist on  the  alms  which  the  latter  supply. 
The  Yati  are  sometimes  collected  in  maths, 
ttlled  by  them  Pasala,  and  even  when  abroad 
in  the  world,  they  acknowledge  a  sort  of 
obedience  to  the  head  of  the  Pasala,  of  which 
^ey  were  once  membei'S.  The  Yati  never 
officiate  as  priests  in  the  temples,  the  cere- 
iDonies  being  conducted  by  a  member  of  the 
orthodox  priesthood,  a  brahman  duly  trained 
for  the  purpose.  They  carry  a  brush  to 
sweep  the  ground  before  they  tread  upon  it, 


never  eat  nor  drink  in  the  dark,  l^st  they 
should  inadvertently  swallow  an  insect,  and 
sometimes  wear  a  thin  cloth  over  their  mouths 
lest  their  breath  should  demolish  some  of  the 
atomic  ephemera,  that  frolic  in  the  sun-beams. 
They  wear  their  hair  cut  short  or  plucked 
out  from  the  roots.  They  profess  continence 
and  poverty,  and  pretend  to  observe  frequent 
fasts  and  exercise  profound  abstraction. 
Some  of  them  are  engaged  in  trafiic,  and 
others  are  proprietors  of  maths  and  temples, 
and  derive  a  comfortable  support  from  the 
offerings  presented  by  the  secular  votaries  of 
Jina. 

SKYIN,  Tib.  Wild  goat  or  ibex,  Cabra- 
ibex,  of  Ladak,  with  horns  4  feet,  3  inches  in 
length.  It  frequents  the  most  inaccessible 
rocks,  but  about  one  and  two  hundred  are 
killed  in  Balti  every  winter,  when  they  are 
forced  to  descend  into  the  valleys.  In  Ladak 
they  are  snared  at  night  and  shot  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  the  morning  when  they  venture  to  the 
streams  to  drink.  Their  hair  is  black,  long, 
coarse  and  useless,  but  the  soft  under-fleece, 
called  Tus,  or  in  Kashmir  AsUTus,  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  soft  wool  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  used  in  Kashmir  as  a  lining  for  shawls, 
woollen  stockings  and  gloves.  It  is  also  woven 
into  a  very  fine  cloth,  called  Tusi,  of  asoft  and 
delicate  texture,  much  prized  for  its  warmth* 
The  tei*m  ibex  is  given  in  Ipdia  to  several 
animals  of  the  genus  Capra  or  goats,  but, 
Capra-ibex  Himnlayana,  BIyth,  is  the  Hima- 
layan-ibex, the  Skeen,  Skyn,  Sakeen  or  Sikeen 
of  the  Himalaya,  the  Kyi  of  Kashmir.  These 
are  the  names  of  the  male,  that  of  the  female, 
in  Tibet,  is  L*damuo.  It  inhabits  Ladakh 
and  Kashmir.  A  wild  species  of  ibex,  called 
*  Paseng'  by  the  Persians,  occurs  in  Middle 
and  North  Asia,  but  it  belongs  to  ^he  genus 
^gagrua.     See  Capreae,  Skeen,  Skin. 

SLAMBOOGHA-POO,  or  Sharaboogha-poo, 
Tam.     Michelia  champaca,  Linn.   Its  flower. 

SLATE. 
Ardoise,  Fb. 

Bchiefer,  Geb. 

Sil,  Hind. 

Layangna,  Lastra,         It. 

A  laminated  rock,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds  ;  though  the  only  one  of  commercial 
ira  portance  is  clay  slates  employed  for  roof- 
ing, and  as  writing  slates.  The  principal 
slate  quannes  in  Britain,  are  in  Wales,  Cum- 
berland, Southampton.  True  slate  is  capable 
of  almost  infinite  division,  thin  plates  or 
slabs  splitting  with  tolerably  even  surfaces  of 
considerable  size,  the*  Kurnool  slabs  and  the 
same  material  found  in  other  parts  of  India 
are  incapable  of  this  infinite  division,  &c. 
The  Kurnool  slabs  are  unfitted  for  sloping 
roofs ;  they  cannot  be  procured  in  slabs  divid- 
ing naturally  of  such  size  and  thickness  aa 


Pisarra, 
Kalpalagi, 
Rati  palaka, 


P. 
Tax, 
Tel. 
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would  %dapt  them  for  roofs ;  sawing  them 
would,  even  if  pi-acticible,  be  too  expensive  ; 
the  slabs  thus  procured  would  be  either  too 
thin  to  give  the  requisite  strength,  or  if 
of  sutBftient  strength,  would  be  too  heavy 
and  thick  for  economical  or  effective  use. 
But  for  flat  roofs  and  floors,  they  may 
be  used  with  advantage.  Mr.  Oldham 
adds,  stone  slab  floors,  whei^  the  proper 
material  can  be  procured  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  carriage,  and  at  a  fairly  reasonable 
rate,  wilf  prove  much  more  durable,  econo- 
mical, and  more  cleanly  in  every  respect. 
Slates  are  occasionally  brought  down  from 
the  Himalayas  and  will  be  so  more  fre- 
quentljc  as  the  roads  are  improved  and  the 
quarries  worked  more  cheaply  ;  they  are  of 
excellent  quality.  Slates  from  the  Dalhousie 
quarries  are  deemed  medicine  by  natives,  and 
called  Sang-i-Musa,  "Moses'  stone,"  These 
slates  are  the  products  of  the  hilly  tracts  of 
the  Sonah,  Pali  and  Firozpur  pergunnahs  of 
the  Gurgaon  district.— Potrc/Z'*  Hand-book, 
Scon.  Prod.f  Punjab^  p.  38  ;  McCuUochU 
Com.  Diet.,  p.  1042 ;  Dr.  Oldham's  Report 
an  Kurnool  Slates, 

SLATE-PENCIL,  writing-slates,  and  the 
slate-pencil  for  writing  on  them  are  imported 
into  the  East  Indies  from  Europe.  The  ma- 
terials used  in  the  Indies  in  lieu  of  writing- 
slates  are  slabs  of  wood,  and  Uiick  slabs  of 
paper,  for  which  pencils  of  soapstone  are 
used.  In  Cuttack,  "  kharee"  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  pencils  and  balls,  for  writing 
on  the  ground  or  floor,  in  all  rural  schools, 
and  by  native  accountants. —  Cat.  Ex.  1863. 

SLAVE. 

Das ;  Dfwa.  Hnro.  I  Pullukai,  Tam. 

Ghulam,       Hind.,  Pebs.  | 

Slavery,  in  one  form  or  other  exists 
throughout  the  East  Indies- ;  Okkalu  Jama- 
dalu.  In  Coorg  is  a  predial  slave  attached 
to  the  revenue-lands.  They  are  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  proprietors  and  may  be 
sold  or  mortgaged  at  pleasure.  The  Bhumi 
Jamadalu  slaves  are  attached  to  the  land 
and  transferable  with  it. 

The  Badava-hrita,  is  a  man  who  becomes 
a  slave  that  he  may  marry  a  female  slave  in 
the  family.  By  the  cus  tom  of  the  mahomedan 
countries,  a  servant  marrying  a  slave  becomes 
also  a  slave.  Slave-dealing,  from  immemorial 
times  has  been  practised  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Persia.  Among  all  nations,  slavery, 
with  its  accompanying  horroi-s,  was  the  lot 
of  a  weaker  neighbour  ?  but  even  in  the  case 
of  an  enemy  conquered  in  battle,  it  was  by 
the  Egyptians  sometimes  allowed  to  stand  in 
place  of  the  more  triumphant  cruelty  of 
slaughter.  The  Israelites  had  learned  the 
evils  of  slavery,  from  having  groaned  under  it 
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themselves ;  and  they  forhad  it  In  every 
possible  case.  Exodus,  xxi,  16:  'He  that 
stealeth  a  man,'  says  the  Law,  *  or  selleth  t 
man,  or  hath  one  found  on  his  hands,  shall  be 
put  to  death.'  Nevertheless,  slavery  was 
a  recognizant  condition  amongst  the  He- 
brew races,  as  may  be  observed  from  reading 
Mi  t  hew  xviii,  25,  where  the  Lord  Jesas 
illustrated  his  sermon  by  the  remark  that 
as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded 
him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children, 
and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made. 
The  hindoo  law  recognises  15  kinds  of  slaves: 
— 1.  Grihajuta,  the  child  of  a  female  slave;  2. 
Krita  or  purchased  ;  3.  Labdha  or  gifted ;  4. 
Dayadupagata  or  inherited  ;  6.  Anakalabh- 
rita,  taken  in  time  of  famine ;  6.  Abita, 
pledged ;  7.  Rinadasa,  voluntarily  a  slare 
in  payment  of  a  debt ;  3.  Yuddprapta,  taken 
in  a- war  ;  9.  Pauejita,  won  in  a  wager  ;  10. 
Tavavaham,  voluntarily  ;  11.  Pravarajya- 
vasita,  an  apostate  ;  12.  Krito,  voluntarily 
for  a  time  ;  13.  Bhakta-dasa,  a  slave  for  his 
food  ;  1 4.  Varavahrita,  one  who  by  marry- 
ing a  female  slave,  becomes  a  slave  ;  15.  At- 
mani  krayi,  one  who  sells  himself  as  a  slavey 

In  Malabar  the  Kauakan  or  Kanaka  charms 
are  predial  slaves,  supposed  to  be  a  sub-divi- 
sion of  the  Palayar. 

Charumar  are  predial  slaves  whose  name 
Wilson  derives  from  *Chei*a"  ^alyalam,  the 
soil.  They^foUow  '  the  rule  of  Maruma-kir 
tayam.  They  are  very  diminutive  witli  a 
very  black  complexion  and  not  unfrequently 
woolly  hair. 

The  Mukkavan  is  a  fisherman  caste  of 
Malabar,  also  called  Makwa  and  their  women 
Makoti. 

The  Toddy-drawer  of  Malabar  is  callel 
Katti  Karan. 

The  Ashaiy,  in  Malabar,  is  the  carpenter 
caste.  In  common  with  the  bi*as8-founder, 
gold  and  iron-smiths,  they  there  continue  tlie 
practice  of  polyandry,  but  in  civil  inheri- 
tance follow  from  father  to  *son,  and  not  the 
old  Italian  practice  of  maternal  descent,  des- 
census ab  utero.  The  elder  brother  marries 
and  the  wife  is  common  to  all  the  hrother& 
If  a  junior  wish  to  marry  he  must  live  apart 
and  set  up  business  apart,  but  if  any  of  his 
younger  brothers  reside  with  him,  his  wife  is 
common  to  them. 

The  Panui  Malayan  are  a  servile  caste  of 
Malabar. 

The  Adlyan  of  Malabar  is  a  slave,  serf  or 
vassal  who  lives  under  the  protection  of  a 
rajah  or  religious  establishment. 

The  Mulayan  of  Malabar,  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Palayan. 

The  Nair  are  the  ruling  race  of  Malabar, 
thej  profess  to  be  sudras.    They  were  for* 
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Turbat,  &c. ;  some  have,  at  various  times, 
been  brought  from  Cashmir  and  the  easterji 
provinces  of  Persia.  These,  in  colour  and 
features,  in  no  respect  vary  from  their  mas- 
ters, and  some  of  the  females  are  remarkably 
handsome.  They  are  better  treated  than 
their  negro  associates  in  bondage,  and  less 
onerous  duties  are  assigned  to  them.  Few  of 
the  negroes,  aud  those  only  who  are  really 
useful,  are  even  decently  clad,  and  it  is  com- 
mon for  them  so  to  multiply,  that  their  mas- 
tere,  from  inability  to  clothe  and  feed  them, 
dismiss  them  to  provide  for  themselves  in 
other  lauds.  Until  the  early  part  of  the 
19lh  century,  Great  Britain  permitted  her 
colonies  to  retain  slaves,  but  from  the  efforts 
of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson  aud  others,  Britain 
then  abolished  slavery  iu  her  colonies  as  had 
already  been  done  in  the  British  Islands. 
Until  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
the  United  States  of  America  held  in  slavery 
about  five  millions  of  the  African  races  and 
their  descendants  of  mixed  blood,  but  the 
slave  law  was  then  changed  after  a  civil  war 
in  which  a  multitude  of  men  were  slain. 
During  the  19th  century  Britain  made  vast 
and  costly  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  ti*ade 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  but  till  the  year 
1873  it  continued  in  great  force  on  the  east  side 
of  Africa,  principally  carried  on  through 
Arabs  and  hindoo  natives  of  India.  Ma- 
thoordas  Khetsee,  a  hindoo  merchant  of 
Zanzibar,  who  tisited  Europe  and  resided 
at  Zanzibar  and  other  slave-trafficking  dis- 
tricts of  Africa  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1872,  gave  the  following  account 
in  the  'Bast  Goftar'  of  his  experience  of 
the  slave-trade,  "  Kllva  and  the  surround- 
ing districts  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
slave-trade.  In  Zanzibar  and  the  neighbour- 
ing places  the  trade  has  been  monopolized  by 
Arabs,  as  British  subjects  are  restrained 
tliere.  Mozambique,  Veeboo,  and  the  Gooja 
territories  being  under  the  Portuguese  rule, 
the  trade  flourishes  in  them.  On  the  north,  the 
trade  is  still  moderately  carried  on  between 
Burawa  and  Central  Madagascar  aud  down  to 
Soffala.  British  influence  has  succeeded  in 
making  this  trade  a  matter  of  risk.  The  tra- 
ders proceed  with  strict  secrecy  into  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  to  catch  slaves.  Ivory 
being  a  commodity  commonly  received  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  islands  from  the  interior, 
these  traders  carry  on  the  slave-trade  under 
cover  of  the  ivory  trade.  The  inhabitants  of 
India  mostly  Bhattia,  Bunnia,  Khoja,  and 
Borah,  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  slave- 
trade.  Aitliough  Borah  merchants  are  not 
known  to  be  slave-traders,  a  large  number  of 


meriy  aceastomed  to  duelling.  The  practice 
was  called  Ankam,  and  hired  champions  were 
often  substituted  ;  they  have  many  slaves. 

The  Palichi  is  a  forest  tribe  in  Malabar, 
who  are  deemed  so  unclean  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  approach  other  castes. 

The  Uradi  or  Urali  of  Malabar  are  a  servile 
nee. 

The  Tiyar  race  in  Malabar  are  toddy- 
drawers  and  agriculturists. 

The  Pulayan  or  Pulian  of  Malabar  is  a 
servile  caste,  often  slaves,  and  is  doubtless 
identical  with  the  PuUar. 

A  writer  of  the  17th  century  when  noticing 
the  Aces  of  Cochin  says,  the  slave  castes,  the 
members  of  which  belong  to  individual 
masters,  are : — 

The  Cannekaa,  who  gather  the  cocoanuts ; 

The  Bettoe,  who  make  saltpans  and  collect 
the  salt :  these  two  are  the  most  honourable 
of  the  slave  castes  ; 

The  Pulleah  who  are  again  sub-divided 
iotogeveral  classes  :  the  Collumaiy  or  smiths  ; 
the  Weltoe  Caren,  the  Beltoe  Pulleah,  and 
the  Canna  Pulleah,  whose  occupation  is  agri- 
eolture,  sowing,  planting  and  cutting  the 
Nely,  for  which  they  receive  both  from  their 
proprietors  aud  from  strangera  one  sheaf 
out  of  every  ten  they  cut.  There  was  then 
s  dispute  between  the  Cannekaa  and  the 
Pulleah  as  to  which  is  the  higher  caste  ;  the 
first  muntaining  that  their  caste  ranks  first, 
whilst  the  Pulleah  aver  that  they  enjoy  more 
privileges,  as  for  instance  that  tliey  may  em- 
ploy barbers,  and  may  wear  a  fillet  on  their 
heads  and  a  long  garment  reaching  to  the 
knees,  which  the  Cannekaa  may  not  do. 

Alandadeyy  Tam.  A  class  of  slaves  in  the 
Tamil  country. 

Anakala  bhriia,  Sans.  One  of  the  fifteen 
kbds  of  slaves  allowed  by  Hindoo  Law :  a 
man  who  has  become  a  slave  voluntarily,  for 
the  sake  of  sustenance  at  a  season  of  famine. 

Baluie,  in  the  Mahratta  countries  means 
ihe  village  officers,  several  of  whom  are  pre- 
dial slaves,  as  ihe  Mahr  Holeyar  or  Dher.  The 
Chakili,  or  Chamar ;  the  Talari ;  the  Mang. 

Badava  hrita,  is  a  female  slave,  also  a  man 
who  becomes  a  slave  that  he  may  marry  a 
female  slave  in  the  famHy. 

Bandahj  a  mahomedau  slave :  Bandi,  a  slave 
girl. 

Barda  or  Burdu,  HmD.,  Pers.     A  slave. 

Ana-kala-bhrita,  is  a  person  who  has  vo- 
lontarily  become  so,  at  a  season  of  famine. 
In  the  Tamil  countries  about  Chingleput  the 
Alandadey  are  a  class  of  slaves.  The  slaves 
of  the  Brahni  are  of  two  classes,  negroes 
^ght  fromMuskat,  and  the  descendants  of 
^ptives  made  in  war,  with  the  people  of  the 
vestem  provinces  of  the  country,  as  Kej,    them  reside  at  the  principal  towns.    Vessels 
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from  Bombay  proceed  bj  the  coast  near 
Burawa  as  far  as  Soffala.  The  native  mer- 
chants go  to  Samoo,  Mombasa,  Zanzibar, 
Kiiva,  Queelowa,  Mozambique,  Madagascar, 
Soffala  aud  Kurmaui.  In  1 872  there  were  only 
from  five  to  ten  Kboja,  about  seventy-five 
Bbftttia  and  a  very  large  number  of  Damaun 
andDivBunnia  in  Mozambique.  Madagascar, 
called  Book  in  by  the  natives,  contains  about 
a  thousand  Boi^  andKoj.a.  Up  to  1872,  they 
had  their  families  with  tliem.  In  Zanzibar  and 
such  other  ports  the  number  of  the  Bhattia, 
Bunnia,  and  Khoja,  are  nearly  equal.  There 
were  about  five  Parsees  in  Zanzibar,  about  the 
same  number  in  Mozambique,  two  or  three 
in  Veeboo,  and  one  or  two  others  here  and 
there.  They  are  all  inhabit^mts  of  Damaun 
and  Div.  They  put  on  Parsee  dress,  and  al- 
though they  appear  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  slave-trade,  they  are  strongly  suspected 
of  having  some  participation  in  it.  The  Cut- 
chee  Bunnia  generally  reside  in  Mombasa  and 
Lamoo,  while  the  Damaun,  and  Div  Bunnia 
live  in  Mozambique  and  the  southern  terri- 
tories. The  vessels  from  Damaun  and  Div 
proceed  direct  to  the  African  Coast  with 
these  merchants.  These  latter  go  there  from 
their  infancy  and  spend  their  lives  in  Africa. 
They  live  for  about  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years,  collect  money  and  return  to  their  na- 
tive country  to  get  married.  The  Cu tehee 
Bunnia  and  Bhattia  also  go  to  Africa  without 
their  wives  or  families,  but  they  keep  African 
mistresses  with  them  in  their  houses.  These 
women  generally  come  from  Bookin  and 
other  central  towns  of  Africa,  where  they 
are  to  be  had  for  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  They  have  white  skins  and 
handsome  complexions.  At  Zanzibar  and 
other  well-known  places  the  merchants  keep 
their  mistresses  concealed  ip  their  houses,  but 
in  smaller  towns  they  take  them  out  for  a 
walk.  In  Mozambique,  Veeboo,  and  other 
Portuguese  towns,  Portuguese  women,  and 
sometimes  even  European  women,  live  with 
these  hindoo  merchants.  The  western  coast  of 
India  has  a  close  mercantile  conuexion  with 
these  places.  Grey  goods,  sugar,  ghee,  wheat, 
spices,  false  pearls,  utensils,  aud  iron  are  the 
principal  commodities  imported  into  the  coast 
towns  of  Africa  by  large  native  firms  there. 
These  firms  correspond  with  hindoo  and  Khoja 
firms  in  Bombay.  Parents  send  their  chil- 
dren in  their  minority  to  Zanzibar  to  get  an 
insight  into  the  intricacies  of  trade.  A  poor 
person  at  first  obtains  a  living  of  say  40  dlrs. 
a  vear  as  cook  or  menial  in  some  firm.  After 
some  years  he  trades  on  his  own  account. 
An  intelligent  man  who  can  read  and  write  is 
more  appreciated  aud  gets  better  pay.  In- 
dian merchants  have  pushed  in  so  far  that  not 
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a  single  town  is  without  at  least  one  of  them. 
From  ten  to  twenty  thousand  slaves  are 
said  to  pass  yearly  through  Kijwa  on  their 
way  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Sowahili  and 
to  Arabia.  The  hindoo  races  have  been 
settled  as  traders  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
from  the  most  ancient  known  times.  Whea  die 
Portuguese  first  doubled  the  Cape,  they 
found  Banya  traders  established  at  eveiy 
great  port,  and  it  was  from  them  that  Yasco 
de  Gama  and  his  successors  learned  tiie  secret 
of  the  easy  approach  to  India,  by  the  aid  of 
the  monsoons.  They  have  held  in  their  hands 
the  trade  of  tlie  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  ore 
still  to  be  found  as  far  south  as  Delagoa  Bay. 
All  the  trade  between  that  coast  and  Europe, 
America,  or  Asia,  passes  through  the  hands  of 
some  branch  of  the  Banya  community,  pur- 
chasiug  goods  wholesale  from  the  European 
or  American  importer  and  selling  them  in  retail 
-for  the  interior.  For  many  years.  Dr.  David 
Livingstone,  a  native  of  Scotlaud,  devoted 
himself  to  travelling  in  the  interior  of  easfera 
Africa,  for  geographical  discoveries  and  to  sop* 
press  the  slave  trade,  and  actuated  with  the 
same  noble  motives.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  moved 
southwards  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  river. 
Lord  Brougham's  Bill  5,  George  IV,  c  113j 
had  made  it  felony  for  any  subject  of  Great 
Britain  to  engage  openly  or  secretly  in  tha 
slave  trade,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  187% 
a  party  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Bartla' 
Frere  went  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  pat 
it  down.  The  Zanzibar  dominioDS  there  ex- 
tend for  350  miles  from  the  equator  to  tea 
degrees  south  latitude  and  include  the  islandi 
of  Momfia,  Pemba  and  Zanzibar.  The  last  ii 
the  seat  of  government,  and  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  channel  about  twentj-five 
miles  wide.  There  is  an  internal  traffic  along 
the  coast  line  from  Zanzibar,  but  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  traffic  is  with  tlie  coast 
of  Arabia,  a  certain  amount  with  Persia,  aod. 
to  a  smaller  extent  with  Madagascrar.  Nearly 
all  the  slave  caravans  come  from  the  interim 
to  the  port  of  Kilwa,  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  Zanzibar  dominions,  where  tlie  slaves 
are  embarked  in  dhows  for  the  market  ia 
Zanzibar.  These  dhows  are  from  30  to  120 
tons  and  carry  from  100  to  2oO  slaves  packed 
so  extremely  close,  that  many  die  in  the 
voyage.  In  the  year  1870,  about  20,000 
slaves  were  annually  re-exported  from  Zanzl-" 
bar.  The  watch  of  British  cruisers,  though 
unable  to  prevent,  has  made  the  trade  hazards 
ous  and  the  slaves  have  been  carried  more 
secretly,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
mortality,  a  whole  shipload  have  died  of 
smalUpox,  and  as  the  dhows  when  chased  an; 
run  ashore,  many  slaves  are  drowned.  la 
April  1855  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the 
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Somali.    The  4th  Article,  April  1855,  runs 
tbos : — "  The  traffic  in  slaves  threughout  the 
Habr  Owel  tenitories,  includiDg  the  port  of 
Berbera,  shall  cease  for  ever ;  aud  auj  slave 
or  slaves  who^  contrary  to  this  engagement, 
shall  be  introduced  hito  the  said  territories, 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  British,  and  the 
eommander  of  any  vessel  of  Her  Majesty's  or 
of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company's  Navy 
sbaJl  have  tlie  power  of  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  such  slave  or  slaves,  and  of  support- 
ing the  demand  by  force  of  arms,  if  neces- 
siiy."    The  treaty  itself  was  obtained  from 
them  under  pressure  of  a  blockade  institut- 
ed in  consequence  of  an  outrage  on  Captain 
Burton's  party,  and  the  murder  of  Lieutenant 
Strojan,  and,  when  compared  with  similar 
igreements,  made  with  other  native  tribes,  it 
will  be  seen  that  powers  equal  to  those  exact- 
ed in  this  instance  were  never   before  de- 
manded, or  if    demanded    never   conceded. 
MoreoTer,  any  person  well-acquainted   with 
the  constitution  of  the  Somali  tribes  knows 
ioU  veil  that  the  ten  elders  who  signed  this 
treaty  no  more  represented  the  aggregate  of 
the  people  than  any  ten  old  men  in  Bombay, 
respected  merely  for  their  age  and  wisdom, 
coald  be  justly  regarded  as  a  national  repre- 
sentation   of  that   island    presidency.     The 
*Lady  Canning'  returned  from  Berbera  on  the 
18th  April  1869,  bringing  eighty  liberated 
ibves  from  that  place  ;  mostly  young  boys 
of  the  Galbi  and  other  inland  tribes.     In  all, 
upwards  of  135  boys  and  girls  were  rescued  in 
two  trips  of  the  *  Lady  Canning,'  and  if  the 
traffic  is  thus  largely  carried  on  only  120 
iiiles  from  Aden,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
H  floorishes  with  impunity  along  the  more 
netem  and  southern  parts  of  the  same  coast. 
In  the  first  instaace,  which  occun*ed  chiefly 
At  Bonder  Siyara,  a  number  of  slaves  were 
known  to  be  secreted  on  shore,  and  the  elders 
Kfosing  to  surrender  them,  a  shot  from  the 
•teamer  was  fired  wide  of  the  fort,  which  soon 
fcd  to  their  being  brought  and  delivered  up  to 
Captam  Playfair,  the  Assistant  Political  Resi- 
st, who  directed  the  expedition.    In  the 
kt  instance  a  party  of  armed  seamen  from 
the  'Lady  Canning'  landed  at  the  same  place, 
>nd  seized  a  herd  of  sheep  and  camels,  which 
^^  detained  as  "  hostages"  (so  they  were 
bribed),  until  the  slaves  collected  in  the 
^^ity  were  given   up  to  the  commander  of 
tl^stainier.  One  seizure  made  consisted  main- 
ly of  marriageable  Somali  i^irls.  Another  seizure 
*M  of  boys,  and  these  were  sent  to  Bombay. 
It  got  abroad  among  the  natives  of  Aden  that 
^^  are  to  be  brought  up  as- christians,  make 
^iwni  Abyssinians,  said  a  respectable  mussul- 
>Mn,  bat  they  are  Gallas,  and  the  Gallas  are 
^t  chrbtians.    Neither   are  they  mahpme- 
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dans.*'  Two  small  screw  steamers  to  watch 
the  whole  line  of  the  opposite  coast  during 
the  trading  season,  with  power  to  search 
every  native  craft  which  left  it,  and  each  car- 
rying a  person  competent  to  decide  whether 
any  of  the  individuals  on  board  were  bona  fide 
slaves  for  a  season  or  two  might  not  prevent 
the  transport  of  slaves  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast ;  but  there  would  be  no  buyers,  aud 
the  market  would  soon  cease  to  be  supplied. 

Through  the  depopulation  of  the  line  of  the 
coast  the  slave  trade  has  extended  further 
and  further  inland  till  in  1870,  slaves  were 
being  brought  from  the  west  of  Lake  Nyasa^ 
on  which  the  Arabs  had  dhows  to  cany  their 
captives  across  travei*sing  a  distance  of  600 
miles,  a  three  months' journey,  during  which 
the  sick  are  left  behind  to  die,  and  any  hesi- 
tation is  met  with  instant  death.  The  Ma- 
nyema,  a  cannibal  nation,  are  constantly  at-* 
tacked  by  the  Arab  slave-traders.  The  Ma- 
nyema  are  honest,  industrious  cultivators. 
Their  women  do  not  partake  of  the  cannibal 
feasts,  many  of  them,  far  down  Lualba  are 
veiy  pretty,  bathe  three  or  four  times  a  day 
and  are  expert  divers  for  oysters.  The  men 
are  fine  tail  fellows,  not  like  negroes,  they 
use  long  spears  and  are  only  conquered  by 
the  Arab  fire-arms. 

A  firman  issued  in  1854  by  the  emperor  of 
Turkey  recognized  "man  as  the  most  noble  of 
all  the  creatures  God  has  formed  ;  in  making 
him  free,  selling  people  is  contraiy  to  the  will 
of  the  Sovereign  Creator."  The  pasha  of 
Egypt  described  slaveiy  as  "  a  horrible  insti- 
tution inconsistent  with  civilization  and  hu- 
manity, and  therefore,  it  must  be  abolished." 
Six  of  the  chief  moollah  of  Persia  delivered  to 
the  king  their  decision  that  ^'selling  male  and 
female  slaves  is  an  abomination  ;  according 
to  the  most  noble  faith,  the  worst  of  men 
is  the  seller  of  men  :  God  it  is  who  knows," 
and  the  shah  of  Persia  then  issued  a  firman 
to  the  governor  of  Fara,  and  another  to 
the  governor  of  Ispahan  and  Pei*sian  Arabia, 
reciting,  at  the  request  of  Great  Britain,  that 
"  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  existing  friend* 
ship  between  the  two  exalted  States,  a  decree 
should  be  issued  from  the  source  of  magni- 
ficence, the  shah,  that  hereafter  the  import- 
ation of  the  negro  tribes  by  sea,  should  be 
forbidden,  and  this  traffic  forbidden  ;  pledg- 
ing that  no  negro  slave  shall  be  imported  in 
the  vessels  of  the  Persian  government.  Trea- 
ties to  the  same'  effect  were  concluded 
between  the  British  government  and  the 
Arab  chiefs,  and  with  the  imam  of  Muscat 
and  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar.  The  sultan  of 
Muscat  engaged  to  prohibit  under  the  sever- 
est penalties,  the  export  of  slaves  from  his 
African  dominions  and  their  importation  into 
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branch  compreheods  the  Russian  wilh  wtoiis 
loc-ul  dialects  ;  the  Bulgariau  aud  tbu  Llj- 
riau.  It  is  one  of  the  Aryan  tongues. — MuU 
ler't  Lectiires,pp.  187-8.  See  India,  SuDwrit. 

SLEEM  AN,  Colonel,  of  the  Bengal  Service, 
was  long  Kesidnut  at  Lucknow,  having  pnii- 
ously  been  Political  Agent  at  Gwalior.  He 
wroteRamblesandReoollecrionsof  an  Indus 
Official,  Lond.,  1843,2  Vols.  Svo.  See  C«l. 
Rev.  of  1845,  No.  v.~Dr.  Buiat. 

SLEEPERS  for  railways  in  India,  are  now 
of  iron  ;  wooden -sleepers  utterly  failed,  lb«ir 
production  bared  the  country,  and  their  pni- 
cliase  impoverished  the  Companies.  Inn- 
sleepers  are  a  great  success.  Every  wooJen- 
sleeper  on  an  Indian  railway  coat  from  three 
to  four  rupees,  and  required  to  be  renewed 
every  six  years,  and  cost  twelve  and  a  btit 
lakhs  of  rupees  annually  on  the  Ea^t  Iiiiiii 
line  alone.  The  difficulty  of  finding  wood,iit 
ODce  cheap,  durable  and  in  sufficient  quantity, 
led  to  experiments  widi  iron  elcepers,  the 
rails  being  laid  above  iron  suppcH'ts  like  in- 
verted saucei-8.  The  earliest  railways  ia  Ei^ 
land  were  laid  down  on  stone  blocks  by  (be 
Stepbensons,  but  wood  was  soon  found  to  be 
BO  much  more  elastic-,  iJiat  stone  was  not  per- 
severed with.  Mr.  Lackland,  a  civil  eugioeK, 
took  out  a  patent  for  cerlniu  improvenieiitt 
to  the  ordinary  railway  chair  and  ta  the  nil 
joint,  whereby  that  rail  is  held  lirmly  in  iH 
position  witliOQt  Iho  use  of  wooden  keys.— 
Fiiend  of  India,  Oct.  2. 

SLEEPING  HOUSES  for  the  unmarried 
youn^  meu  and  girls,  the  lads  apart  and  tbe 
lasses  apart,  are  in  use  amongst  tbe  Bor  and 
Bor  Abor  and  others  of  tbe  racee  in  Asnidi 
Sirgocfiah  and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
In  Fiji  there  are  two  kinds  ;  those  in  whick 
the  men  sleep  (Bure  ni  sa),and  those  dedicat- 
ed to  the  gods  (Bure  kalow,)  Tbe  sleeping 
bure  may  aptly  be  compared  to  the  Europeu 
clubs.  lu  buildings  or  bure  like  thea^tll 
the  male  population,  married,  sleeps.  T3m 
boys,  until  they  have  come  of  age,  o^  a 
bure  of  their  own,  often  built  on  raised  slaget 
over  tbe  water,  and  approachable  only  by  t 
long  narrow  trunk  of  a  ti-ee.  The  womea 
and  girts  sleep  at  home,  and  it  is  qailv 
against  Fijian  etiquette  for  a  husband  to  taks 
his  night's  repose  anywhere  except  at  one  of 
the  public  bure  of  his  town  or  village,  thoogk 
he  will  go  to  his  family  soon  after  dawn.-- 
Oalton't  Vacation  Tourittt,  pp.  253-4. 

SLEINANACHD,  Gaelic.  Themahone- 
iis  in  India  often  cast  lots,  and  in  Siod  isa 
practice  similar  to  that  of  the  tnoantaiDsers 
of  Scotland,  called  Sleinauachd,  or,  "reading 
the  speal-hone,"  or  the  hiade-bone  of  a  sbooldec 
of  mutton.  The  poet  Di-ayton  alludes  to  tbe 
practice  of  this  "  divination  struige"  amongat 
42fi. 
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<be  ''Dateh-made  English,"  settled  about  Pem- 
brokeshire, in  his  PoljalbioD,  Song  5.  Camden 
aotices  the  same  8upei*stitioQ  in  Ireland. — 
Richard  F,  Burioni  Sindy  p.  404 ;  TocTs 
Bajoiikan,  Vol,  i,p.7\* 

SL£ND£R  LEMUB,  Eng.  Loris  graci- 
lis, Jerdon, 

SLEVOGTIA  VERTICILLATA,  D.  Don. 
Sjm.  of  Cicendia  hyssopifolia,  Adams, 

SLIPPERS. 

Juti ;  Jom,  Hi»D.  I  Papoos, 

Pai-posb,  Pers.  I  Supata, 

la  Turkey,  Egypt,  amongst  the  Persians, 
aod  throughout  British  India,  slippers  are 
removed  as  a  mark  of  respect  just  as  the  hat 
is  in  Europe.  To  enter  a  room  with  slippers 
on,  would  belike  wearing  one's  hatin  a  Loudon 
salooo.  The  Persians  and  all  mahomedans 
aod  all  hiudoos  always  take  off  their  boots  or 
slippers  when  tliey  enter  into  a  mosque  or 
temple,  or  visit  the  shrine  of  their  holy  men, 
the  mahomedans  giving  as  a  reason,  that 
Moees  was  commanded  by  God  to  leave  his 
liippers  on  approaching  the  burning  bush, 
because  he  was  treading  on  holy  ground  : 
Id  Persia,  a  native  never  enters  a  room  in 
boots  or  slippers  ;  and  when  a  foreigner  at- 
tempts any  transgression  of  this  usage,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  height  of  ill-breeding,  if 
not  quite  a  premeditated  insult.  In  some 
cases,  where  it  has  been  intimated,  reasons  of 
policy  have  compelled  an  apparent  toleration 
of  the  objection,  by  providing  the  expedient 
of  receiving  such  visitors  in  the  open  air,  but 
the  necessity  is  always  remembered  with  re- 
pugnance to  the  exactors.  The  custom  of 
leaving  the  outward  covering  of  the  feet  at  the 
door,  is  of  very  ancient  practice  all  over  the 
cast,  and  especially  so,  when  the  place  to  be 
trod  on,  is  connected  with  any  religious  ideas. 
We  find  it  recorded,  so  far  back  as  in  the  book 
of  Exodus,  (iii,  5,)  at  the  accouHt  of  Moses 
turning  aside  to  observe  the  burning  bush 
where  it  is  written  :  "  The  Lord  called  to 
him,  and  said,  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
f<Kt»  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is 
holy  ground,"  And  again,  we  read  in  the 
hook  of  Joshua,  that  when  that  great  captain 
of  Israel  was  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Gilgal, 
the  same  Divine  Being  appeared  to  him,  and 
■aid  to  him  also,  "  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off 
%  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
tt  holy.  And  Joshua  did  so,"  These  two 
notices  of  the  custom,  are  selected  on  account 
of  their  antiquity,  from  many  others  which  it 
IS  needless  to  add.  In  British  India  about 
^D.  1850,  the  richer  htndoos  and  mahome- 
dans who  visited  amongst  Europeans,  began 
to  wear  patent  leather  shoes  or  boots  to  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  taking  off  their  slippers, 
w»t  at  native  Courts,  and  at  their  places  of 
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worshipy'the  visitor  enters  either  on  his  bare 
feet  or  on  his  stockings.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
customs  of  eastern  races,  from  which  they 
never  deviate^  amongst  them8elves.  Simi- 
larly, no  person  changes  his  position  without 
first  shaking  his  raiment,  and  no  man  can 
quit  the  ground  from  which  he  has  risen  utitil 
he  has,  in  the  words  of  Nehemiah,  "  shook 
his  lap,"  and  thrown  out  the  impurities  he 
could  not  but  have  collected  from  his  manner 
of  sitting  down.  As  the  slippers  are  always 
left  at  the  outer  door,  it  is  very  common  to 
strike  them  two  or  three  times  on  the  pave- 
ment before  putting  in  the  feet,  and  thus  shake 
off  the  dust. 

In  the  Zend  A  vesta  itself  there  is  nowhere 
any  particular  statement  made  regarding  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  taking  off  the 
shoes,  when  entering  a  room.  The  word 
for  'shoe'  is  in  Zend  *aotlira,'  and  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  in  the  sacred 
texts.  In  a  vocabulary  to  the  Zend  texts, 
he  found  the  words  in  the  following  passages 
only.  In  the  Yendidad,  fasgard  13,  verse  39, 
the  dog  is  said  to  have  been  created  by  Ahur- 
amazda  as  "  ga  aothra,  t.  e.,  having  his  own 
(natural)  shoes  on. 

In  the  Aban  Yasht,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  praise  of  Anahit,  the  celestial  water,  this 
angel  is  said  (in  verses  64-78)  to  appear  before 
her  worshipper  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  girl 
"aothropaitis  mukhta,"  i.e.,  having  tied  up 
her  shoes.  Paitis  mukhta  really  means  "  tied 
up,"  and  not  "  loosened,"  taken  off,  as  some 
scholars  perhaps  mi^ht  be  inclined  to  explain, 
starting  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  root 
"much"  to  shake  off,  to  liberate,  (whence 
comes  the  celebrated  Sanscrit  word  "mukti," 
final  liberation  from  re-birth,  the  everlasting 
bliss  of  the  hindoos)  is  shown  by  the  Yedic 
sister  language  (being  nothing  but  another 
dialect  of  the  Zend  language).  In  the  White 
Yajurveda  (6,  8),  we  find  in  a  formula  recited 
up  to  this  day  by  one  of  the  sacrificial  priests 
previously  to  canying  the  sacrificial  goat  to 
the  slaughter  tva  pacena  pratimunchami,  t.  e,j 
I  bind  thee  with  a  cord.  The  commentator  to 
this  passage  informs  us,  that  the  root  "much" 
"to  loosen,'*  if  the  preposition  prati,  (which 
is  identical  with  paiti,  paitis  in  Zend)  is 
joined  to  it,  means  "to  tie."  In  the  Ram 
Yasht  we  find  (verse  57)  the  angel  Mino  I\am 
invoked  as  Zaranyoaothrcm,  i.  e.,  having  ou 
golden  shoes. 

In  the  Aban  Nyayish  (the  prayer,  which 
the  Parsees  generally  repeat  at  evening  time 
when  standing  before  the  water)  the  dative 
plural  (in  the  sense  of  an  instrumental)  aoth- 
rabyo  "with  shoes'*  occurs;  but  is  veiy  diffi- 
cult to  decide  from  the  context  which  appears 
to  be  disturbed,  as  to  whom  this  expression 
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refers,  whether  to  the  worshipper,  or  to  the 
aDgel  invoked.  According  to  the  present 
state  of  the  text  it  is  more  advisable  to  refer 
it  to  the  worshipper.  The  meaning  then  is, 
*'I  will  worship  Anahit  with  the  shoes  on." 

From  all  these  passages  no  other  fact  is  to 
be  established  but  the  existence  of  the  custom 
to  wear  shoes  in  ancient  times,  and  to  tie 
them  with  a  cord  or  thread.  Although  we 
nowhere  find  direct  precepts  given  an  io  the 
necessity  to  have  always  the  shoes  on,  it  is 
decidedly  against  the  spirit  of  the  Zorot^strian 
religion  to  walk  barefooted,  or  even  to  appear, 
without  having  one's  shoes  on,  before  any- 
body. The  reason  is,  that  eveiy  thing  coming 
from  the  human  body,  like  such  as  the  breath, 
sweat,  &c.,  is  regarded  as  unclean,  and  pol- 
luting the  pure  elements.  The  priest,  when 
standing  before  the  sacred  fire,  must  even 
cover  his  mouth  with  a  cloth  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  pure  element  from  becoming  polluted 
by  the  breath.  The  earth  is  sacred,  and 
regarded  as  aa  archangel  who  would  be  de- 
filed by  being  touched  with  the  naked  foot.-— 
JBuriofi's  Scindef  Vol,  ii,  p.  16 ;  Barron 
C.  A,  De  Bode's  Travels  in  Luristan  and 
Arabistan,  p.  374  ;  Porter's  Travels,  Vol.  i, 
pp.  239-40  ;  Skinner's  Overland  Journey, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  5\\  Times  of  India,  April  24  ; 
Essays  by  Dr.  Martin- Haug,  Fh,  D  ,pp,  170, 
194. 

SLIPPER  PLANT,  Euphorbia  thyma- 
loides. 

SLOKA,  a  Sanscrit  word,  a  couplet  from  a 
Shastra.  A  stanza  or  verse  ;  the  Malays  proba- 
bly derived  the  term  for  their  poetry  styled 
**  Shair"  from  the  Arabs,  and  that  of  "  Sloka" 
from  the  hindoos.  The  origin  of  the  Malay 
word  Pantun  is  not  so  easily  decided  from 
its  name,  one  word  used  is  13ar-beit  which 
is  from  the  Arabic  bait,  a  couplet,  but  per- 
haps pantun  itself  is  a  Malayan  v^ord. — 
Jour,  Ind,  Arch.,  Vol.  v,  No.  11. 

SLOTEN,  DcT.     Socks. 

SLOTH  BEAR,  Eng.  Ursus  labiatus, 
Blain,  Bly.y  Ell. 

SLOTH  OF  MADRAS,  Loris  gracilis, 
Jerdon. 

SLOW-PACED  LEMUR,  EJjg.  Nycti- 
cebus  tardigradus,  Jerdon, 

SMADIKA,  San6.    Boerhaavia  diandria. 

SMALT,  Fr.     Sraalte. 

SMALL  ALOE,  Eng.  Aloe  litoralis,  Kan. 

SMALL  DATE  PALM,  Phojuix  fainni- 
fera»  T^. 

SMALL  FENNEL  FLOWER,  Nigella 
Bativa,  W. 

SMALL  FOX-BAT,  Eng.  Cyropterus 
marginatus,  Jerdon. 

SMALL-FRUITED  DOUGH  OS,  Doli- 
chos  catjang,  W. 
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SMALL-FRUITED  KIDNEY  BEAN, 
Phaseolus  mungo,  Linn. 

SMALL  HIMALAYA  SQUIRREL,  Scia- 
rus  maclellandi,  Horsf.,  Ely. 

SMALL-LEAVED  ELM,  Ulmus  ctm- 
peetris,  L, 

SMALL-POX. 

Mata ;  Sifcla,  HmD.  |  Amoor,  Tam.,Tkl 

Small-pox  is  regarded  by  the  hindoos  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  hindoo  goddess  called 
Devi,  Mata  and  Sitla,  who  is  supposed  by  them 
to  be  a  form  of  Kali,  the  wife  of  Siva.  In  India 
as  in  Europe,  tlie  mortality  from  small-pox  is 
great.  By  way  of  impressing  the  ravages  of 
small-pox  in  the  pre- Jennerian  period  on  peo^ 
pie's  minds  in  a  manner  more  picturesque  than 
that  of  ordinary  statistics,  Dr.  JohnGairdner 
mentions  the  history  of  a  few  Boyal  Houses. 
Thus,  of  the  42  lineal  descendants  of  Cbailea 
I  of  Great  Britain,  up  to  the  date  1712,  fire 
werekilied  outright  by  small-pox — viz.,Li860Q 
Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  daughter 
Mary,  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  pother 
of  William  III ;  and  three  of  the  children  of 
James  II — viz.,  Charles,  Duke  of  Cambridge^ 
in  1677  ;  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  and  wife 
of  William  III,  in  1694;  and   the  Priucesi 
Maria  Louisa,  in  April  1712.     This  does  not 
include,  of  course,  severe  attacks   not  fatal, 
such  as  those  from  which  both  Queen  Anne 
and  William  III  suffered.     Of  the  immediate 
descendants  of  his  contemporary,  Louis  XIV 
of  France  (who   himself  sui*vived   a  severe 
attack  of  small-pox),  five  also  died  of  it  ia 
the  inter\al  .between   1711   and   1774 — ^vii, 
his   son  Louisj  the  Dauphin  of  France,  in  * 
April  of  1711;  Louis,   Duke  of  Burguudj, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  also  Dauphin,  aod 
the  Daupbiness,  his  wife,  in  1712;  their  son, 
the   Due  de  BretAgne,  and  Louis  XV,  the 
great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.     Among  oilier 
Royal  deaths   from   small-pox   in  the  same 
period  were  those  of  Joseph  I,  Emperor  of 
Germany,   in    1711;  Peter   II,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  1730;  Henry,  Prince  of  Prussii, 
1767  ;  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavariif 
December  30,  1777 .—  British  Med.  Journal, 
SMALL  PURSLAIN,  Portulaca  oleracea, 

n.  S, 

SMALTE. 


Esmalte,  Aznl-azur,    Sr. 


Smalt,  *  Fr. 

Schniniz,  Ger, 

Smalto  ftzznrro,  Smal- 
tino.  It. 

An  oxide  of  cobalt,  melted  with  siliceooi 

earth  and   potash.     It  is  a  sort  of  glass,  of  a 

beautiful  deep  blue  colour  ;  and  being  ground 

very  fine,  is  known  by  the  name  of  axure  or 

blue   powder.     It   is  in    great  demand  ^ 

the  painting  of  earthenware,  in  the  colooriog 

of  paper,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  art& 
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SMILAX. 


Smah  is  pnocipallj  manufactured  iu  Qer- 
inaDj  and  Norway.  The  Chinese  use  it  for 
painting  on  porcelain  and  glazed  copper 
vessels ;  the  consumption,  "which  was  never 
▼ery  great,  has  fallen  off,  and  the  price  de- 
clined tbe  last  few  years. — Morrison  ;  Mc- 
€ulloeK$  Com,  DicLy  p.  lOol. 

SMALTO,  It.  Enamel. 

SMALTO  AZZURRO,  also  Smaltino,  It. 
Smalte. 

SMABA,  see  Krishna. 

SMARAGD,  GsB.  Smaragdus,  Lax.  Eme- 
rald. 

SMARTA,  a  sect  of  the  brahman  race  of 
India,  followers  of  Sancara  Achari.  They 
are  generally  called  saivites,  but  are  iu  fact 
free-thinkers,  equally  willing  to  adore  Siva 
and  Yishnu.  Their  creed  may  be  found  in 
the  Mahabharata,  the  Bhagavat  and  the  Ba- 
majaua,  all  of  which  are  entirely  rejected  by 
the  disciples  of  Basava.  There  are  indeed, 
some  few  Siva  brahmins  who  officiate  as 
priests  in  the  saiva  temples,  the  Smartas  refuse 
to  receive  the  holy  water  and  rice  (tirthaprasnd) 
from  their  hands.  The  Smarta  sect  regard 
Brahma  andVishnu,  as  manifestations  of  Siva, 
and  Siva  or  Para-brahma,  the  supreme,  or 
rather  the  universal,  spirit,  and  they  mark 
their  forehead  with  three  (sometimes  only 
one)  horizontal  lines  of  pulverized  sandal- 
wood with  a  reddish  or  blackish  round  spot 
in  the  centre.  Smarta  brahmins  never  perform 
Chakraokitum  or  burning  on  the  two  arms. 
SMART-WOOD,  Liu  Chin.,  is  the  Poly- 
gODom  amphibiucn,  an  acrid  plant,  with  seeds 
acrid,  emetic  and  stimulant :  the  seeds  are 
applied  to  scald  head  and  to  wounds. 

SMASAN,  Saws. 

Smasbananif  rudra 


Sbi]4a-ka-du,  Tau. 

Smaahaoam,  Sah8.,Tah., 

Tbl. 


bhumi,  Sans.,  Tei.. 


The  place  of  incremation  of  the  hindoo 
dead,  tbe  place  where  bodies  are  burnt ;  tem- 
ples of  Durga  in  some  of  her  tenific  forms 
are  naaaliy  erected  in  or  near  it,  and  monu- 
iDeots  of  stone  or  brick  are  not  unfrequently 
ftared  where  the  funeral  pile  has  stood. — 
Hind.  Theat.,  Vol.  ii,  p,  55. 

SMELUNG  SALTS,  Eng.  Carbonate 
of  Ammonia. 

SMERALDO,  It.    Emerald. 

SA1ERGLIO,  also  Smeregio,  It.  Emery. 

SMILACE^,  /?.  Br.  The  Smilax  tribe 
^  plants  comprise  11  gen.,  61  sp.,  viz.,  1 
Trilliom;  1  Paris;  1  Stretopus ;  1  Smila- 
cioa  ;  9  Polygonatum  ;  27  Smilax  ;  4  Tupis- 
^ ;  2  Stemona ;  4  Teta ;  10  Liriope  ;  1 
Balbospermum.  They  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  species  of  Smilax  are  use- 
fol  as  medicinal  plants. 

BMILACINA)  is  a  pot-herb  growing  in 
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Tibet,  north  of  Einchinjunga.  This  beau- 
tiful plant  grows  from  two  to  five  feet 
high,  and  has  plaited  leaves  and  crowded 
panicles  of  white  belUshnped  flowers,  like 
those  of  its  ally  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  its  mucilaginous 
properties.  It  is  called  *  Choklibi,'  and  its 
young  flower-heads  sheathed  in  tender  green 
leaves,  form  an  excellent  vegetable. — Hooker^s 
Him*  Jour.,  VoL  ii,  p.  47. 

SMILAX,  a  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  natural  order  Smilaceas.     The 
name  occurs  in  the  Greek  authors,  Theophras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides,  but  was  applied  to  several 
different  kinds  of  plants,  as  the  yew-tree,    a 
species  of  Phaseolus  or  Convolvulus  'SfiiXa^ 
ipaxcia   is    Smilax    aspera,   which    belongs 
to   the   present   genus.      The   species  form 
evergreen  climbing  shrubs,  of  which  a  few, 
as  S.  aspera,  are  found  in  temperate,  but  the 
majority  in  warm  and  tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,   and  extend  south   to  Australia, 
and  north  to  Japan,  North  America,  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  those  celebrated  for  yielding 
the  different  kinds  of  Sarza  or  Sarsaparilla  are 
natives  of  South  America.     But  S.  aspera 
still  continues  to  be  employed  for  medicinal 
purposes  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
called  Sarsaparilla  italica.    Smilax  china,  has 
a  tuberous  root  abounding  in  fecula,  and  there- 
fore probably  useful  as  a  demulcent,  though 
the    Chinese    esteem    it    invigorating,    and 
ascribe  to  it  other  virtues.     It  is  remarkable 
that   two    Indian    species,  which,  like    the 
Chinese  species,  have  tuberous  roots,  should 
be  called  in  Sylhet  Hurina-Shook-China  and 
Gootea-Shook-China.    These  are  Smilax  gla- 
bra and  S.  lancesefolia,  and  their  roots  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  China-root,  or  Chob- 
chinee,  as   it   is  called  in  India.     A  similar 
species  is   common  in  the  southern  parts  of 
North  America,  and  has  been  called  Smilax 
pseudo-China,  though  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  more  than  one  species  may  be  con- 
founded under  this  name.    S.  glycyphylla  is 
an  Australian*  species,  which  has  received  its 
specific  name  from  the  sweetish  taste  of  its 
leaves,  and  has  been   called  Sweet  'i'ea  from 
its  employment  in   the  form  of  infusion,  and 
is  probably  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  as  well 
as  slightly  tonic.     It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  species  found  in  the  Old  World  will  be 
discovered  to  be  possessed  of  virtues  equal  to 
the  American  species. 

S.  anceps,  WiUdCj  MauritiuB. 

S.  bona-Doz,  Linn.,  Carolina. 

S.  elegans,  Dehra  Dhoon. 

S.  glabra,  JHoxh,^  Garrow  Hills,  Sylhet. 

S.  nindifolia,  Linn.,  CoDcans,  bekhan^  Bengal. 

S.  grandiB,  Wall. — ? 

8.  herbacea,  Linn.,  Korth  America. 

S.  lancescfolia,  Roxb.,  Sylhet. 
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S.  maculata,  Roxb.^  Nepal,  Kumaon,  Mifisuri. 

S.  ovalifolia,  Roxh,,  Concans,  Bengal. 

S.  prolifera,       „       Rajmahal,  Bengal 

S.  paeudo— <]Jhina,  Linn.^  Virginia,  Jamaica,  Garrow 

Hills. 
S.  retusa,  iZooBd.,  Bengal. 

S.  roxbiirghiana,  Ifa/Z.,  Garrow  Mta.,  Khassya  Mta. 
S.  sarsaparilla,  Linn.,  Virginia,  introduced  in  India. 
S.  Btipulaoea,  Bojer^  Mauritius. 
S.  villandia,  Morung  Hills. 
S.  zeylanica,  WigU,  Ceylon. 

Together  with  these  may  be  noticed,  S. 
Boxbdrghiana,  or  "  Koomare  shook  China/' 
and  S.  oxyphylla,  or  "  Chotee  or  small 
koomaree  ;"  S.  rigida  and  ferox,  are  Nepau- 
lese  species.  S.  elegaiis,  extends  to  the 
Dehra  Doon,  and  S.  maculata  is  found  iu 
Nepaul,  KumaoD,  and  Missourie.  S.  prolifera 
occurs  very  generally,  and  S.  Villandia  on  the 
Morung  hills.  Dr.  Royle  also  mentions  a 
root  sold  in  the  bazaars  under  the  name  of  Ash- 
oba  mugrabee.  This  is  translated  sarsaparilla 
in  dictionaries,  and  the  root  much  resembles 
that  drug.  Its  origin  is  unknown.  The 
natives  of  India  use  the  roots  of  the  S.  glabra 
in  venereal  and  leprous  ulcers,  and  they  afso 
employ  the  S.  lanceiefolia  very  extensively 
for  ^he  same  purpose,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism.  Both  these  species  deserve  at- 
tentive examination.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  Ununtamol  (Hemidesmus  indicus)  is 
likely  to  supersede  all  the  varieties  of  sarsa- 
parillar  not  only  in  Indian  but  in  European 
practice.  There  are  two  or  more  species 
of  smilax  in  Tenasserim  jungles,  one  of 
which  is  used  by  the  natives  as  medfcine, 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  species  of  sarsapa- 
rilla, whose  dried  roots  are  sold  in  the  bazaars. 
^O" SJiaughnessy,  pp.  645-46  ;  Bng.  CyCy 
Dr.  Mason. 

SMILAX  ASPERA,  syn.of  Hemidesmus 
indicus,  Rheede,  R.  Brown,  W.  Ic,  contr. 

SMILAX  C^INESIS,  Linn.,  Ains. 
Smilax  china,  Linn. 


BMna,SugandAmula,SANS. 
China-alla,  Singh. 

Poringay,  Tam. 

Gali  chakka,  TjSL. 

Pirangi  chakka,  „ 


Shook-china,  Beno. 

Tsei  D  -apho-ta-roup3iJ  RM. 
Tu-fu-liDg,  Chin. 

China  root,  Enq. 

Chinese  smilax,  n 

Chob  chini,  Hind.  , 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Chinese  Materia  Medica, 
applies  the  above  Bunnese  and  Chinese  names 
to  the  tuberous  root  of  Pacbyma  cocoa. 

Th€  Boots. 
Shook-china,  Bekg.  |  Ghob-chinee,  Hind. 

Grows  wild  in  China,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
ported to  Burmah  and  to  India  ;  the  rhizome 
is  hard,  large,  woody,  knotty,  brown  or 
blackish  externally,  white  in  substance. 
The  root  is  one  of  the  China  roots  of  the 
bazaars,  it  is  much,  and  it  is  believed  advan- 
tageously, employed  as  a  substitute  for  sar- 
saparilla. It  is  largely  imported  into  Cal- 
cutta from  the  eastward,  and  much  employ- 
ed by  native  practitioners.     The  China  root 
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which  comes  to  Ajmere  vis  Bombay:  is  a 
largish,  insipid,  whitish  root,  in  slices :  is  taken 
as  restorative  and  aphrodisiac  in  milk,  one 
tola  is  a  dose :  used  also  in  mesalihs :  one 
seer  costs  two  rupees.  Natives  suppose  that 
this  is  the  root  of  the  '*  hazari,"  marygoid 
Tagetes  erecta,  after  being  in  the  grouod 
three  years. —  O* Shavghne^sy,  p.  646  ;  OetL 
Med.  Top,,  p.  131  ;  Smiih,  p.  198.  SeeSar- 
sapariiia. 

SMILAX  GLABEA,  Roxb. 

Gooteea  shook  China,  Bbnq. 

A  climber  with  a  large  tuberous  rhizome^ 
a  native  of  Syihet,  the  Garrow  Hills  and 
the  adjacent  country.  The  stem  and  branchet 
are  t hornless,  leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  paie 
green  beneath.  Flowers  umbellate,  axillary, 
sessile  and  solitary.  The  root  is  identical  ia 
appearance  with  the  China  root  jof  commerce. 
The  natives  use  the  large  tuberous  fresh  root 
iu  decoction  for  the  cure  of  sores  and  syphi- 
litic eruptions. —  G'Shanghrtessy,  p.  645. 

SMILAX  LANCEuEFOLIA,  Roxb.,  mi 
S.  lanceolata,  fVall  cmd  Loureir. 
Hurria  shook  China,  BsNa 

Much  resembles  the  former,  the  leaves 
are  lance-shaped  and  three-nerved,  umbels 
stalked.  Its  large  tuberous  roots  ara 
much  used  by  the  natives  of  India,  in  medi- 
cine.—  CShaughnessy. 

SMILAX  OVALIFOLIA.  Roxb.,  W.  Ic 


Konda  tamara, 
Kistapatamara, 
Konda  g:urava  tigs, 
Kammara  baddu, 
Konda  dantena, 


Tbl 


Koomarika,  BsNa. 

Ka-kii,  BURM. 

Wild  sivrsanorilla,  £^6. 
Kaii  vilundi  Maleau 
Krin  koddy  nar,  Tam. 
Sitapa  chettu,  tel.  | 

A  plant  of  Bengal  and  the  Concans,  used 
for  tying  bundles ;  is  indigenous  at  Dapoorie, 
and  possesses  perhaps  the  virtues  of  the 
genuine  sarsaparilla. — Mason  ;  Sprys  Sug' 
gestion^  p.  68. 

SMILAX  PAPYRACEA,  S.  Pseado- 
China,  S.  Syphilitica,  S.  Sarsaparilla,  see 
Sarasaparilla. 

SMIRGEL,  Ger.    Emery. 

SMIRIS,  Lat.     Emery. 

SMITH,  Colonel  W.  Baird,  an  officer  iiret 
of  the  Madras,  and  subsequently  of  the  Beagal 
Engineers.  He  established  a  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology  for  N.  W.  Provincefi,  of 
which  see  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1841,  Vol.  x,  p. 
779. — Was  author  of  Memoir  on  Indian  Earth- 
quakes, Ibid,  1841  and  43  ;  and  Edin.  New. 
Phil.  Jl.,  1842,  Vol.xxxiv,  p.  107.— Wrots 
an  account  of  the  delta  of  the  Gauges,  Cal. 
Jl.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  iii.— And  on  Uie  ImgatioB 
of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  Pamphlet,  8vo.,  1849. 

SMITH,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Harry  George 
Wakelyn  Smith,  Bart.,  g.c.b.,  died  1860,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  bom  in 
1788  at  Whittlesea,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  where 
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his  hdier  was  a  surgeon,  he  entered  the 
«nDj  JD  1805  as  second-lieutenant  in  the 
Eifle  Brigade,  and  took  part  in  the  siege, 
stormiug,  aod  capture  of  Montevideo  under 
GeDerai  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  in  the 
ttUck  00  Baenos  Ayres  under  Brigadiei"- 
GeDerai  Ciiiwfurd.  He  was  also  present  at 
the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  under  the  Earl 
Cathcart,  and  afterwards  employed  in  Spain 
iiuder  Sir  Joho  Moore,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  Uie  leading  engageuoents  of  the  peninsular 
var,  from  the  battle  of  Vimiera  down  to  the 


SMKITI. 

to  relieve  Loodianah,  and  this  object  he  sne- 
ceeded  in  effecting.  On  the  28th  of  January 
1846,  Sir  Hany  Smith  led  the  main  charge 
in  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  carrying  that  village 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  capturing  all 
the  enemy's  guns,  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
seven — a  success  which  enabled  him  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
and  to  join  in  the  final  and  crowning  victory 
of  Sobraon  (Februnry  10),  which  crushed 
the  last  hopes  of  the  Sikh  leaders  and  their 
troops,   and  secured   the   possession   of  the 


embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Corunna.     Re-   Punjab  to  the  British  forces.     For  his  con- 


tunu'og  to  the  peninsula  again  in  1809,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  action  on  the  bridge 
of  Coa,  near  Almeida,  where  he  was  severely 
woaoded,  and  commanded  a  company  in  pur- 
Bait  of  Maseena,  from  the  lines  oi'  Lisbon,  and 
io  one  or  two  subsequent  engagements  of 
le8ser  importance.  Having  been  appointed 
brigade  major  to  the  2nd  light  brigade  in  the 
Light  DivisiioD,  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Faeotes  d'Onor,  and  at  the  sieges  and  storm- 
ing of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  the 
battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria^  Orthes,  and 
Toolouse,  and  in  several  lesser  engagements, 
indeed,  in  every  important  battle  through- 
out the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Talavera. 
He  was  present  at  the  (capture  of  Washington 
aoder  General  Ross,  where  he  was  assistant 
adjataot^geBeral.His  next  battlefield  was  New 
Orieaua,  whither  he  proceeded  as  military 
secretary  under  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  who 
fell  in  bis  arms  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
•000  afterwards  appointed  military  seci'etary 
to  Sir  John  Lambert,  under  whom  he  took 
part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Bowyer. 
fie  acted  as  assistant  quarter-master  general  to 
Ae  sixth  division  of  tlie  aimy  at  Waterloo, 
Bexfc  serving  as  Deputy  Adjutant  General 
fiuceessively  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
ilie  West  Indies,  whence  he  was  transfeii'ed 
ia  1827  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  com- 
nauded  a  division  under  the  late  Sir  B. 
D'Urban,  throughout  the  operations  against 
(he  CafTre  tribes  in  1834  and  the  following 
Jfear.  In  1839^40  he  was  appointed  adjutant- 
geaeral  to  the  forces  in  India,  and  was  present 
in  that  capacity  at  the  battles  of  Gwalior  and 
Mahanijpore,  for  hi»  gallantry  in  which  action 
Ite  was  nominated  a  k.cb.  Subsequently  he 
took  a  <  leading  part  in  the  Punjab  campaign 
of  1845^  ;  he  was  in  command  of  a  division 
at  Moodkee,  and  of  the  reserve  at  the  battle 
of  Ferozepwe,  where  he  nobly  supported  the 
l<te  Sir  John  Littler  in  his  charge  upon  the 
gong  of  the  enemy.  A  few  days  later  the 
Sikh  forces,  crossed  the  river  Sutlej,  near  Loo- 
dianah, and  took  up  their  position  at  Aliwal. 
Lord  G^ugh immediately  despatched  SirHarry 
Sntitb,  with  7,000  men  and  twenty-four  guns 
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duct  on  these  occasions,  Sir  Harry  Smith  was 
highly  commended  in  the  despatches  of  Lord 
Gough,  who  attributed  the  victory  of  Aliwal 
mainly  to  his  valour  and  judgment.  The 
Earl  of  Ripon  in  the  House  of  Lords,  pro- 
posed the  formal  thanks  of  that  House  to  Sir 
HaiTy  Smith  for  his  distinguished  services  in 
India,  and  it  was  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  At  the  same 
time  Sir  Harry  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Hon'ble  East  India  Company,  and  not  long 
afterwards  was  created  baronet,  and  further 
rewarded  by  being  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a  G.c.B.  He  had  not  long  returned  to  England 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of 
the  Kifle  Brigade,  and  in  September  1 847,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  Governorship  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  that  colony.  There 
he  conducted  with  gi*eat  ability  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Caffre  war  of  1851-2,  until  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  George  Cathcart.  In  1854  Sir 
Harry  Smith  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-General,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  military  command  of  tlie 
northern  and  midland  districts,  which  he  held 
for  the  full  term.  He  married  in  1814,  a 
Spanish  lady,  the  Donna  Juana  Maria  de  los 
Dolores  de  Leon,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue  ; 
and  the  baronetcy  became  extinct  by  his 
death. 

SMITH,  Sir  James  Edward,  author  of 
Not^s  on  Indian  Plants  in  Rees'  Cyclopaedia. 

SMITHIA  SENSITIVA,  Ait,  Eoxb. 

Kul  Kushanda,  Beno.  |  Mayyaka  poona,     Tsl. 

An  annual  with  small  yellow  flowers,  makes 
good  hay. — i?.  Brown, 

SMOLA  GESTA,  Pol.    Tar. 

SMOLA-GUST  AJA,  Rrs.     Pitch. 

SMOOTH-LEAVED  HEART  PEA, 
Cardiospermum  halicacabum,  Linn, 

SMOR,  Dan.     Butter. 

SMUT  or  Dust  Brand,  Uredo  segetum, 
is  a  disease  produced  in  wheat  by  a  fungup, 
and  is  said  to  infect  chaff,  straw,  seeds  and 
leaves. — HasselL     See  Siahi. 

SMRITI,  Saws.    Is  the  body  of  the  re- 
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corded  or  remembered  Hindoo  law,  the  cere- 
mouial  and  legal  institutes  of  the  hindoos, 
ti'adilion,  profane  hterature. —  fTils. 

SMRUTI,  see  Tidya. 

SMRUTl  CHANDRIKA,  see  Hindoo. 

SM.URU  or  Smara,  Sans.  From  smree, 
to  remember. 

SMURU  HURU  or  Smara  Hara/SANS. 
From  smara,  Cupid,  and  rhee,  to  destroy- 

SNAHUH,  Sans.     5<ee  Oil. 

SNAKE. 

Shie,  Chin.  Oupb,  Heb. 

Serpent,  Eno.  Afah,  ,« 

Schlange,  Ger.  Serpens,  Lat. 

c(irwv,  Gb.  Serpa,  Sans. 

Ophia,owiSy  „  Abe,  „ 

9(aKctv,  „  Pambu,  Tam. 
Python,             Gr/,  Lat. 

Snakes  or  Serpents  are  alluded  to  in  the 
most  ancient  of  the  writings  and  traditions  of 
the  world.  They  are  very  numerous  in  many 
parts  in  the  south  of  Asia,  admired  but  dread- 
ed by  many, but  protected  and  worehipped  by 
other,  of  the  races.  The  colours  of  the  backs 
of  such  as  creep  on  the  ground  are  generally 
of  a  brownish  hue,  much  resembling  the 
soil  on  which  they  move.  The  colours  of  the 
dendrophidse  or  tree  snakes  are  of  various 
shades  of  green  :  so  that,  aided  by  their  quiet 
gliding  motion,  snakes  though  numei*ous 
unless  looked  for  are  seldom  seen  by  any  per- 
son. But  a  search  in  the  least  promising  places, 
will  always  produce  to  the  naturalist  some 
specimens.  The  backs  of  the  water-snakes, 
the  Ilydridse  are  also  usually  of  a  brownish 
colour,  from  which  in  the  green  sea-water  or 
in  that  of  quiet  lakes  or  tanks  they  are  detected 
as  readily  as  the  tree  and  land  snakes  escape 
observance.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
though  the  non-scientific  world  regard  all 
snakes  as  poisonous  and  though  many  deaths 
do  occur  from  snake  bite,  the  numViers  of 
poisonous  snakes  are  not  great.  Of  43  species 
examined  by  Dr.  Russell,  only  7  were  found 
with  poison  fangs.  Dr.  Davy  in  Ceylon,  found 
4  poisonous  out  of  20  species,  and  the  fatal 
*accident8  which  follow  from  bites  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  deadly  character  of  the  poison 
with  which  the  poisonous  kinds  are  provided. 
The  difficulty  of  detecting  and  avoiding  them 
Lb  known  to  all.  Amos,  v.  19,  says  a  man  may 
flee  from  a  lion  and  be  met  by  a  bear,  but 
leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit 
him.  Snakes  are  very  frequently  found  in 
old  unplastered  walls,  built  of  bricks,  and  fatal 
accidents  are  not  uncommon  in  such  houses, 
as  well  as  in  those  built  only  with  mud.  In 
the  district  of  North  Canara,  in  the  Taluk  of 
Cumpta,  is  a  place  called  NagaTirtha.  There 
is  a  small  well-built  tank  around  which  are 
small  artificial  caves  containing  thousands  of 
serpent  images.    Throughout  all  the  south 
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of  India  south  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  the 
cobra  snake  is  everywhere  worshipped,  both 
alive  and  as  stone  images  and  many  stories 
are  told  by  the  people  relating  to  their  beliefs. 
Two  guests,  says  an  author,  came  once  on  a 
time  to  the  house  of  a  Shrawuk  Waneeo.  The 
master  of  the  hou^ewas  at  the  mai'ket,  and  his 
wife,  after  she  had  made  her  friends  sit  dowD, 
was  obliged  to  go  away  to  the  well  for  water. 
While  the  guests  sat  waiting  for  the  master  of 
the  house  a  large  Snake  made  its  appeai'aace. 
One  of  them  jumped  up  and  pinned  it  to  the 
ground  with  a  stick,  while  the  other  set  to 
work  to  find  a  split  bamboo,  which  people  keep 
ready  in  their  houses  for  securing  snakes. 
Meanwhile  the  woman  came  back  with  the 
water,  and  seeing  the  snake  pinned  to  the 
ground,  cried  out,  *  let  him  go  ;  let  him  go ; 
he  is  our  Poorwuj  Dev  ;  he  used  to  get  into 
my  mother-in-law's  head,  and  set  her  a- 
trembling,  and  then  he  would  mention  the 
name  of  my  father-in-law,  who  died  some- 
time ago,  and  say  that  it  was  he.  He  said 
also  that  his  soul  had  been  wrapped  up  in  his 
property,  on  which  account  he  had  become  $ 
snake  and  was  going  to  live  in  the  house. 
One  day  he  bit  a  neighbour  of  ours,  and  the 
Jutee  came  to  cure  the  man.  Poorwuj  Dev 
then  set  the  neighbour  a-trembling,  and  said 
he  had  bitten  him  because  he  fought  with  his 
son,  and  that  he  would  quit  him  when  he  got 
security  that  there  should  be  no  more  quarrell- 
ing. In  this  way  he  quitted  him.  From  that 
day  forth  if  the  snake  go  to  our  neighboara 
houses  no  one  molests  him.  If  at  any  time 
we  were  to  set  him  down  at  a  place  twenty 
miles  off  he  would  come  back  to  this  very 
spot.  He  has  often  touched  my  foot,  but  he 
never  bit  me  ;  and  if  I  happen  to  be  gone  to 
draw  water,  and  the  child  cries  at  home,  be 
will  rock  him  in  his  ci-adle.  This  I've  seen 
him  do  many  a  time.'  In  this  way  she  pre- 
vented their  interfering  with  the  snake,  aud, 
releasing  him,  paid  him  obeisance.  The 
guest,  too,  who  had  seized  him,  took  off  his 
turban,  and  said,  '  O  !  father  snake,  forgive 
my  having  pinned  you  to  the  earth.  I  am 
your  child  !'  after  a  short  time,  a  cat  haviog 
killed  the  snake,  the  people  of  the  house  took 
the  pieces  of  it  and  bui-ned  them  on  a  pyre, 
offering,  in  fire-sacrifice,  a  cocoa-nut  and 
sandal- wood,  with  clarified  butter.'  This  wts 
to  perform  the  snakes  funeral  rites  and  it 
was  customaiy  till  the  end  of  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury. A  brahmin,  having  purchased  premi* 
sesin  the  ancient  town  of  Dholka,  set  to  work 
to  make  excavations  for  anew  building,  and, 
in  so  doing,  came  upon  a  subterranean  chamber, 
which  contained  a  great  deal  of  property. 
There  was,  however,  a  large  snake  stationed 
there  to  protect  the  treasure,  which  snake  ap- 
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peareJtothebrahmtiibjnigbt  in  a  dream,  and  j  hours  old,  iu  an  experiment,  killed  in  ten 
said  to  him, '  this  property  is  mine,  and  I  live  ,  seconds  a  young  partridge  weighing  nine  and 
here  for  its  protection;  therefore  you  must  not  I  a  half  tolahs  or  1710   grains.     This  proves 


iojore  the  chamber  nor  covet  the  treasui'e  which 

it  coQtains.    If  you  do  so,  I  will  cnt  oiF  all 

joor  posterity.     In  the  morning,  the  brahmin 

poared  a  vessel  of  hot  oil  into  the  chamber, 

80  that  the  snske  died.     He  then   destroyed 

the    chamber,     having    first    removed    the 

treasure,  and  bamed.the  body  of  the  snake  in 

doe  form  in  the  yard  of  his  house.      With 

the  treasare  he  had  thus  obtained  he  erected 

spleodid  buildings,  but  he  never  had  a  son, 

and  bis  daughter   remained    childless,   and 

whoever  received  any  part  of  the  property,  or 

became  his  servant,  or  acted  as  his  agent  or 

M  his  family  priest,  was  childless  too.     These 

things  happened,  it  is  said,  about  forty  years 

igo.    Similar  stories  are   very   common   in 

Gazeraf,  and  it  is  the  general  belief  in  India, 

that  serpents  are  always  to  be  found  wherever 

i  hoard  is  buried. 

lo  Ceylon,  the  rat  snake's  domestication  is 
encouraged  by  servants,  in  consideration  of  its 
wrvices  in  destroying  vermin.  One  day 
says  Sir  J,  E.  Tennent  had  an  opportunity  of 
sorprisiog  a  snake  that  had  just  seized 
M  a  rat  of  this  description,  and  of  cover- 
fflg  it  suddenly  with  a  glass  shade,  before 
it  had  time  fo  swallow  its  prey.  The  ser- 
pent appeared  stunned  by  its  own  capture, 
nd  allowed  the  rat  to  escape  from  its  jaws, 
which  cowered  at  one  side  of  the  glass  in  the 
nost  pitiable  state  of  trembling  terror.  The 
two  were  left  alone  for  some  moments,  and  on 
his  return  to  them  the  snake  was  as  before  in 
fte  same  attitude  of  sullen  stupor.  On  set- 
ting them  at  liberty,  the  rat  bounded  towards 
the  nearest  fence;  but  quick  as  lightning  it 
"^as  followed  by  its  pursuer,  which  seized  it 
before  it  could  gain  the  hedge,  through  which 
he  saw  the  snake  glide  with  its  victim  iu  its 
i«W8..  In  parts  of  the  Central  Province,  of 
Ceylon,  at  Oovah  and  Bintenne,  the  honse- 
fttig  eaten  as  a  common  article  of  food.  The 
Singhalese  believe  it  and  the  mouse  to  be 
fcble  to  hydrophobia. 

The  land  snakes  often  enter  the  water  of 
Mes  and  tanks  and  quest  round  their  borders 
ror  frogs  and  other  prey.  The  true  sea  snakes 
•w  seen  around  the  coasts  within  soundings, 
«  water  snake  (Hypotrophis  jukesii),  men- 
tioned by  Maci^illivray  as  four  feet  two  inches 
wn?,  WAS  caught  several  miles  off  the  land  at 
Keppelfs  island.  Snakes  breed  in  captivity. 
A  Rufiseirs  Viper  (Daboin  elegjlns)  which  Dr. 
Shortt  had  kept  for  some  seven  weeks,  measur- 
injc  three  and  a  half  feet  in  len^jtli,  on  the  30th 
July  1872,  produced  thirty-nine  young.  Each 
nttle  one  measured  eight  and  a  half  inches  in 
Kogth,  and  one  out  of  these  when  about  six 
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how  prolific  these  deadly  snakes  are.  Snakes 
lay  from  11  to  15  eggs,  and,  as  a  rule,  all 
these  perfect,  but  allowiog  for  destruction  by 
man  and  animals,  nearly  half  the  brood  at- 
tain maturity.  The  Tangli  snake  of  Assam 
causes  much  anxiety  from  its  fierceness,  a 
pair  of  them  in  possession  of  a  bamboo  clump 
in  the  rear  of  a  house,  kept  the  whole  family 
in  a  stale  of  great  alHrm  for  days.  Unable  to 
move  about  their  house,  but  with  the  greatest 
precaution,  they  applied  for  relief,  which  was 
afforded  by  shooting  the  pair.  The  Tangli 
is  quite  as  active  in  the  water  as  on  dty 
laud.  Whilst  pursuing  in  a  canoe  over  inun- 
dated ground,  a  large  deer  happened  to  pass, 
one  of  these  snakes  when  first  noticed,  must 
have  been  at  least  thirty  yards  off,  but  raising 
his  head,  he  made  for  the  canoe  with  such 
velocity  that  though  it  was  paddled  by  four 
strong  men,  it  overtook  the  canoe  and  would 
inevitably  have  been  aboard,  if.it  had  not  been 
prevented  by  a  shot.  The  Hydridae  or  sea 
snakes  are  venomous.  They  appear  to  live  on 
sea-weed.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  the  shore  and 
coil  themselves  up  on  the  sand.  They  are 
found  at  sea  all  along  the  coast,  within  sound- 
ings, and  their  appearance  always  marks  the 
approach  to  land.  They  are  often  thrown 
ashore  by  the  surf  and  they  are  occasionally 
carried  up  rivera  by  the  tide,  but  they  cannot 
live  in  fresh-water.  Fishermen  greatly  dread 
these  snakes.  The  following  genera  and  spe- 
cies occur  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia  ; 
Pelamia  bicolor,  Pacific  Ocean. 

f,        omata)  Bonieo. 
Lapemis  curtus,  Madras. 

ff         hardwickii,  Borneo. 
Aturia  belcheri,  N.  Quinea. 
ff      omata,  Indian  Seas. 
Microcephalophu  gracilis,  kadel-nagam  of  Madras. 
Enhydrina  bengalensifi,  Madras. 
„ '        yalakadyeOf  Madras. 
Hydrophis  obscura,  the  sun  shooter,  Madras. 

lindsayii,  China. 

fasciata,  Indian  Ocean. 

nigrociiicta,  the  kerril,  Bengal. 

doliata,  the  black-headed  kerril,  Austr. 

Bubcincta,  Shaw's  chiltul,  Ind.  Ocean. 

Bublaevis,  the  chittul,  China  &  Ind.  Ocean, 

mentalis,  the  pale  chittul,  Indian  Ocean. 

ocellata,  the  eyed  chittul,  AustralianSeas. 

spiralis,  the  shiddil,  Indian  Ocean. 

subannulata,  the  ringed  sea  snake,  India. 

aspera,  the  rough  sea  snake,  Singapore. 

caerulescens,  the  bluish  sea  snake,  Bengal 
Chitulia  inornata,  Indian  Ocean. 

,,        fasciata,  Indian  Ocean. 
Kerilia  jerdonii,  the  kerilia,  Madras. 
Hydrus  major,  the  sea  snake,  India  &  Australia. 

„    .  annulatus,  the  ringed  sea  snake,  Singapore. 
Tomugaster  eydouxii,  Indian  Ocean. 
Stephanohydra  fusca.  Juke's  hypotrophis,  Damley. 
Cheraj'drufl  annulatus,  Madras. 

;>  grauulata,  the  Madras  chersydrus. 
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Acrochordus  javanicuB,  Jar^a. 
£rpetoDina  erpeton, 

yy        tentaculue,  the  erpeton. 
Cerberus  cinereuB,  the  karoo  bokadam,  India, 
acutua,  Borneo, 
unicolor,  Philippines, 
australis,  Australia. 
Homalopsis  buccata,  Java. 

,,  hardwickii,  India. 

Phytolapsis  punctata,  India. 
Tropidophis  schistosus,  the  cbittee,  Ceylon. 
Myron  richardsonii,  Australia. 
„       trivittatus,  India. 

Hypsirhina  plumbea,  Borneo. 

hardwickii,  Penang. 

Aer,  the  Ular  Aer,  Borneo. 

bilineata,  China. 

chinensis,  China. 
t,  benettii,  China. 

Fordonia  leucobalia,  Timor. 
„       unicolor,  Borneo. 
Raclitia  indica,  India. 
Miralia  alternans,  Java. 
Xenodermus  javanicus,  the  Gonionote,  Java. 

But,  fortunately  for  the  fibhermeu,  who 
sometimes  find  them  unexpectedly  among  the 
contents  of  their  nets,  sea  snakes  are  unable, 
like  other  venomous  sei*pents,  to  open  the 
jaws  widely,  and  in  reality  they  rarely  inflict 
a  wound.  Dr.  Cantor  believes,  that  they  are 
blinded  by  the  light  when  removed  from  their 
own  element;  and  he  adds  that  they  become 
sluggish  and  speedily  die.  Those  found  near 
the  coasts  of  Ceylon  ai'e  generally  small,  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  apparently 
immature,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  largest 
specimens  taken  in  the  Pacific  do  not  attain 
to  greater  length  than  eight  feet.  In  colour 
they  are  generally  of  a  greenish-brown,  in 
parts  inclining  to  yellow,  with  occasionally 
cross  bands  of  black.  How  numerous  the 
reptiles  of  India  are  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
writer  of  "  Trifles  from  Ceylon,*^  in  All  the 
Year  Round.  The  centipedes,  scorpions,  a 
stranger  in  Ceylon  soon  leai'ns  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  may  be  found  wherever 
there  is  shelter  for  them.  Although,  how- 
ever, there  are  reptiles  in  almost  eveiy 
house,  accidents  are  comparatively  rare. 
I  have  been  a  good  many  years  in  Cey- 
lon, and  yet  I  have  only  once  been  bitten 
by  a  centipede.  He  fell  on  me  while  asleep 
in  a  bed  without  curtaini^  and  nipped  me  in 
the  arm.  The  pain  was  sharp  for  a  time, 
but  subsided  beforC'long.  Some  persons  suf- 
fer agonies  from  the  bite.  A  stiffish  whip  is 
the  best  thing  to  use,  as  it  is  pliable,  and 
bends  over  a  snake  or  other  creature,  while  a 
stick  can  only  touch  them  in  one  part.  Every 
one  can  speak  of  somd  narrow  escape.  Twice, 
on  nearly  the  same  spot,  did  I  drive  over  a 
deadly  snake.  It  was  near  a  coral  wall  at 
Point  Pedro.  One  snake  was  a  cobi*a,  the 
other  a  tic  polonga.  My  wife  one  day  open- 
ed a  drawer,  and  was  going  to  put  in  her 


hand,  when  she  saw  a  venomous  snalke  lying 
(^piled  up  in  a  basket.  She  remained  quie^ 
and  I  despatched  it  with  a  stick.  Some 
years  previous,  when  still  unmarried,  she  and 
another  young  lady,  climbing  about  the  rocks 
at  Trincomalle,  at  a  pic-nic,  found  their  feet 
within  the  coils  of  a  python,  which  they  had 
inadvertently  disturbed  in  his  sleep.  The 
narrowest  escape  I  ever  had  was  at  Point 
Pedro,  where  I  placed  my  foot  on  a  cobra-de- 
capella,  and  actually  stood  on  him  for  an 
instant,  while  I  could  hear  him  beating  the 
ground  with  the  rest  of  his  body.  After  the 
house  had  been  closed  for  the  night,  when  I 
was  going  to  bed,  I  saw  a  snake  coiled  up 
near  a  door.  I  went  for  a  stick  and  despatch- 
ed a  cob]*a,  between  four  and  a  half  and 
five  feet  long.  Evidently  it  had  taken  re- 
fuge within  the  house  after  I  had  trodden  on 
him,  and  lay  quiet  behind  the  door.  He 
had  remained  there  without  moving,  while 
my  wife  and  myself  had  been  drinking  some 
lemonade  at  a  table  within  a  few  f^t  of 
where  he  lay.  He  had  remained  quiet  and 
unnoticed  when  the  servant  shut  the  door, 
although  he  must  have  been  exposed  to  light 
And  there  he  still  was  when  my  eye  fell  on 
him.  The  rat-snake,  a  harmless  creature, 
very  like  the  cobra,  but  without  a  hood,  is  a 
very  active  snake,  and  moves  away  with 
great  rapidity.  A  house  which  we  occupied 
a  few  months  ago  was  much  infested  by 
snakes.  Standing  on  the  vei*andah  one  after- 
noon I  saw  a  cobra  deliberately  move  to- 
wards the  house.  Of  coui*se  I  at  once  pot  an 
end  to  him.  Remembering  what  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  says  about  snakes  of  this  kind  being 
generally  found  in  couples,  I  was  not  surprised 
by  the  breathless  announcement  my  little  gid 
made  on  my  return  home  some  days  after- 
wards. There  was  a  fine  banyan-tree  in  front 
of  the  house,  into  which  the  children  used  to 
climb  and  regale  themselves  with  imaginaiy 
breakfasts—  sumptuous  cuiries  of  all  kmdi^ 
sambals  of  delicious  flavour,  and  other  loxo- 
rious  dishes,  really  made  of  gravel  and  serred 
up  in  cocoanut  shells.  It  appeared  that  as 
they  were  regaling  themselves  on  one  of  tbeae 
gorgeous  repasts,  Fanny  had  spied  a  cobra  :- 
on  which  they  scrambled  down  the  tree  ani  > 
alarmed  the  household,  and  the  cook  valiant-^ 
ly  broke, a  door-bar  over  the  cobra,  and  tim 
dragged  him  by  the  tail  out  of  a  hole  int» 
which  he  was  creeping  ;  after  which  he  was 
(I  suppose  from  the  natural  love  cooks  hafft 
for  roasting  and  boiling)  cast  into  the  firs 
and  burnt.  His  head  was,  however,  rakel 
out  of  the  ashes,  in  corrpbpration  of  their 
story,  and  triumphantly  shown  me.  A  groom 
and  his  wife  were  sleeping  in  the  stable  of  * 
friend  of  mine,  when  a  cobra  bit  the  womm 
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io  the  head.    Probably  the  reptile  had  coiled 
iiimself  near  her  for  warmth,  aud  the  woman 
had,  in  her  sleep,  disturbed  him.    Immedi- 
ateij  the  man  carried  her  into  his  master's 
hoase ;  but  before  she  had  been  in  the  room 
fFe    minutes,  death  ensued.     I  have   seen 
snake-charmers  bitten  and  have  seen  the  snake 
stone  applied,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
a  sacisfactoiy  nature  that  the  poison  of  tliat 
particular  snake  had  not  been  extracted.     I 
remember  one  evening  striking  witb  my  shoe 
at  a  cockroach,  and  bringing  it  down  within, 
a  few  inches  of  a  deadly  snake  which  I  had 
sot  before  observed.     Two  men  in  the  civil 
servife  of  the  island  were  out  shooting   to- 
gether.   A  herd  of  deer  were  seen  a  short  way 
off,  and  tb^y  commenced  stalking  them.    Que 
of  the  two,  an   old   sportsman,'  wished    to 
gire  his  fnend  the  first  shot :  so  he  whisper- 
ed to  him  to  advance  first,  while  he  followed 
a  few  paces  in  the  rear.     The  foremost  of 
the  two,  with  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  deer, 
advanced  on  tiptoe.    His  friend  behind,  to 
bis  intense  horror,  saw  him  put  down  his 
foot  exactly  ovef   one   of  the  most  deadly 
Boakes  in  the  island,  as  it  lay  across  his  path. 
It  was  too  late  to  warn  him  ;  but  providen- 
tiallj,  walking  as  he  did  on  tiptoe,  he  trod  so 
that  the  heel  did  not  press  on  the  reptile  ;  he 
passed  on,  and  so,  unknown  to  himself,  escap- 
ed deadly    danger.      A    Singhalese    toddy- 
charmer  was  once  bitten  in  the  finger  by  a 
deadly  snake  ;  on  which  he  laid  the  finger 
against  a  tree,  raised  his  sharp  bill-hook,  and 
with  one  blow  severed  the  finger  from   the 
band.  Snakes,  remarks  Viscountess  Falkland, 
are  really  sensible  to  the  charms  of  music. 
Educated  snakes,  who  have  been  for  some- 
time in  the  hands  of  a  snake-charmer,  are,  of 
course,  more  susceptible  than  wild  ones,  and 
manifest  their   pleasure    with   less  reserve, 
possibly,  because  they  have  become  used  to 
the  musician's  appearance,  and  are  less  in- 
clined to  tiy  to  escape,  which  would  probably 
be  the  first  impulse  of  the  wild  one.     But  all 
the  family  have  naturally  a  taste  for  music, 
which  may  be  proved  by  any  one  who  has 
kept  one  of  the  harmless  English  snakes  as  a  pet. 
The  animal  will  always  pay  attention  to  any 
rtther  monotonous  tune  played  on  a  fiute  or 
flageolet.   This  taste,  by  the  way,  is  shared  by 
many  of  the  lizard  tribe,  by  some  pigeons,  and 
▼ery  generally  by   hedgehogs ;   at  least,  she 
8»y8, 1  have  known  three   or  four  instances 
of  it  on  the  part  of  a  hedgehog,  kept  in  the 
lower  story  of  a  house,  as  an  exterminator  of 
black  beetles  and  cockroaches.    If  after  nii^ht- 
«ll,  when  the   hedgehog  generally   awakes 
•nd  runa  about  m  search  of  prey,  he  heard  the 
wund  of  a  violin  or  piano,  he  would  always 
endeavour  to  make  his  way  to    the  place 
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whence  the  sound  came,  and  if  admitted  into 
the  room  where  the  instrument  was,  he 
would' stand  entranced  as  long  as  the  music 
continued.  I  mention  this  merely  as  a  proof 
that  several  of  the  lower  animals  are  attracted 
by  music.  But  as  regards  Indian  snakes, 
I  have,  she  says,  seen  cases  in  which  I  had 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  charmer,  by  his 
monotonous  piping  and  drumming,  did  tempt 
really  wild  snakes  from  their  hiding  places. 
It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  charmer 
trusts  entirely  to  his  music.  I  have  known 
them,  when  sent  for  to  catch  a  large,  and  ap- 
parently very  dangerous  cobra,  which  had  a 
hole  in  a  dry  stone  wall,  inconveniently  near  a 
gentleman's  house,  come  provided  with  a 
tame  cobra,  whose  fangs  had  been  extracted. 
The  cobra  was  carried  in  a  bag,  veiy  clever- 
ly concealed  under  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
charmers.  The  musician  commenced  piping, 
and  all  the  spectators  naturally  directed  their 
attention  to  him.  He  walked  along  the  wall, 
and  when  he  got  near  the  supposed  hole, 
piped  more  vigorously  than  before,  and  direct- 
ed his  own  eyes  and  those  of  the  spectators 
to  a  particular  spot.  On  a  sudden  his  accom- 
plice gave  a  loud  ciy,  and  on  looking  at  him, 
he  was  seen  on  the  ground,  grasping  the  neck 
of  a  large  cobra,  which  he  appeared  to  have 
seized  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  issuing  from 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  whose  fail  was  twisting 
round  the  man's  arms  and  body.  The  other 
charmers  came  to  his  aid,  and  the  snake  was 
at  length  duly  deposited  in  a  basket,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth  The  imposture  was  discovered  by  a 
gentlemanwhoowuedthehouseinsistingonthe 
shooting  the  snake.  The  charmers  remon- 
strated, said  '  it  was  their  god,  had  come  out 
in  consequence  of  their  invocations,  and 
would,  if  killed,  haunt  and  ruin  them,  &c. 
The  gentleman  was  obstinate,  but  at  last  told 
the  charmers  he  would  spare  their  snake,  if 
they  confessed  the  cheat  he  suspected.  This 
they  did,  and  showed  him  the  bag  in  which 
the  reptile  had  been  concealed  under  the  arm  of 
one  of  their  number,  and  satisfied  him  that 
the  snake  was  destitute  of  fangs,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  previously  caught,  and 
deprived  of  his  weapons  of  offence.  There  is 
no  doubt,  she  says,  that  there  are  particular 
individuals  who  are  veiy  little  obnoxious  to 
snake  bites  ;  just  as  there  are  particular 
people  whom  bees  will  never  sting.  She 
learned  two  very  decided  and  well  authenti- 
cated instances  of  this.  One  was  a  half- 
witted boy  of  the  wild  tribe  'of  B heels,  in 
Candeish.  He  was  found  by  his  relations 
playing  with  wild  snakes,  and  had  the  power 
of  attracting  and  tamino^  them.  He  had  num- 
bers of  all  kinds  of  snakes  in  the  jungle,  near 
the  hut  where  his  parents  lived,  and  these 
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snakes  would  come  to  him  nnd  allow  them  to 
haudle  them  with  impuuitj.  After  some  mouths 
he  began  to  be  known  to  the  people  round  about 
as  a  puodigj,  but  as  the  part  of  the  country 
where  he  lived  was  very  remote,  it  was  long 
before  his  fame  spread  to  any  distance  ;  and 
soon  after  he  had  been  heard  of  by  the 
government  officials,  and  official  enquiry  had 
been  made  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  verify 
the  main  facts  of  the  story,  the  poor  boy  was 
bitten  by  one  of  his  favourites  and  died.  The 
other  case  occurred  in  the  Sattara  territory, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  (about  a.d.  1815.) 
It  was  noised  abroad  that  the  sou  of  a  brahmin, 
not  far  from  Waee,  had  the  power  of  attract- 
ing the  most  venomous  snakes  and  handling 
them  with  impunity.  Numbers  visited  him, 
and  seeing  the  story  was  true,  spread  his  fame, 
and  his  relations  finding  that  his  reputation 
was  likely  to  be  profitable  to  them,  added  all 
sorts  of  marvels  to  the  current  tales.  He  was 
one  of  the  promised  avatars  of  the  God 
Krishna,  which  are  yet  to  come.  He  was  to 
restore  hindooism  in  its  purity,  and  re-estab- 
lish brahminical  superiority  in  the  Deccan. 
Thousands  flocked  to  see  him^  and  pay  their 
respects,  and  bring  oblations  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  excitement,  that  the  raja  of  Sattara 
and  the  English  government  officials  got 
alarmed.  The  poor  boy,  however,  like  the 
Candeish  Blieel,  was  not  permanently  proof 
against  snake  bites,  and  was  bitten  and  died 
just  when  his  village  had  become  the  point  to 
which  every  devotee  in  the  Deccan  was  hasten- 
ing, and  the  excitement  subsided  as  quickly  as 
it  arose.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  with 
about  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  the 
deaths  from  snake  bite  in  1866  were  1,894, 
and  in  1867,  1,810.  It  may  be  mention- 
ed that  a  snake  visiting  a  house  is  always 
looked  on  as  a  sign  of  luck  ;  and  when  a  snake 
discovers  how  to  get  at  the  eggs  and  milk  in 
the  larder,  no  native  will  on  any  account,  kill 
what  he  regards  as  the  good  genius  of  the 
house.  The  cobra  or  hooded  snake,  is  often 
personified  in  Indian  stories.  In  many  parts  of 
western  India,  after  killing  a  cobra,  the  non- 
Aryan  races  give  it  all  the  lionours  of  a  cre- 
mation, assuring  it,  with  many  protestations 
that  they  are  guiltless  of  its  blood,  that  they 
slew  it  by  order  of  their  master,  or  that  they 
had  no  other  way  to  prevent  its  biting  the 
chicken  or  the  chickens.  The  possession  of 
a  poisonous  salivary  secretion  is  confined  to 
a  few  kinds  of  snakes,  and  most  of  these  are 
veiy  rare.  Out  of  the  twenty-one  families 
into  which  Indian  snakes  are  at  present  di- 
vided, there  are  four  families  of  venomous 
snakes.  These  twenty-one  families  include 
about  90  genera,  of  which  20  are  venomous, 
but  only  13  of  these  are  land  snakes.     The 
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species  now  number  about  400,  of  ythi^ 
about  80  are  venomous,  but  as  43  of  these  are 
sea  snakes,  we  may  reduce  the  proportion  to 
37  venomous  land  snakes,  out  of  a  total  of 
about  360  species  ;    but  by  far  the  great- 
er   number    of    these   are  either  very  rare 
or  confined  to  some  particular  part  of  the 
East  Indies.     All  snakes  have  along  bifid 
tongue,  which,  usually  retracted  in  a  sheath 
below  the  windpipe,  is  capable  of  rapid  and 
vibrating  protrusion  through  a  chink  in  the 
rostral  shield  ;  it  is  moved  by  means  of  two 
long  elastic  bones  extending  along  the  greater 
part  of  its   length  in  the  form  of  a  long  V 
with  tlie  tongue  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  angle  of  the  Y,  muscles  convert  these 
bones  into  levers  which  jerk  the  tongue  up 
and  down  with  great  celerity  and  frec^iom  of 
play.    .This  tongue  is  not  peculiar  to  snakee; 
the  laro^e  water  lizards  (Varanus)  for  instance 
have  this   bifid   organ  still  more  developed. 
Harmless  snakes  have  a  row  of  about  six  to 
sixteen   teeth   in  each   upper   jaw,   besides 
generally  two  rows  of  palate  teeth.    In  the 
venomous  kinds  the  maxillary  teeth  are  gene- 
rally replaced  by  a  single  tubular  tooth  of 
variable  length,  buthardly  exceedinga  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  an  adult  cobra,  and  half  an  inch 
in  an  adult  chain-viper  (Daboiaelegans.)  The 
often  mentioned  erection  of  the  fang  takea 
place  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  the  cobra, 
which  is  upprovided  with  any  special  erective 
apparatus  ;  the  fang  is  always  recurved  back- 
wards at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degreet 
and  received  into  a  depression  in  the  lower 
lip.     In  some  of  the  vipers  there  is  a  special 
erective  muscle,  but  in  every  case  the  un- 
covering of  the  fang  is  a  passive  act  as  re- 
gards the  snake,  being  efiected  by  the  gingi- 
val envelope  being  pushed  up  mechanically 
by  the  object  bitten.     The  fang  is  at  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  upper  jaw<boue  while 
the  poison  gland  is  situated  on  the  cheek  be- 
hind the  eye  ;  the  poison  on  being  ejected 
either  by  direct  muscular  action  or  by  a  re- 
fiex  nervous  action  similar  to  that  excited  ia 
the  human  mouth  by  the  idea  of  eating  lemon, 
proceeds  along  a  duct  which  passes  below  the 
eye  over  the  jaw-bone  and  terminates  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gingival  envelope  of  the  fangi 
and  just  in  front  of  the  superior  orifice  of  its 
canal.     There  is  no  continuity  between  the 
orifice   of  the   poison  duct  and  that  of  the 
poison  fang.     They  are  merely  in  oppositiooy 
and  the  poisonous  salivary  secretion  is  direct* 
ed  into  the  fang  by  the  retraction  of  the  gia- 
gival  envelope  round  the  fang  in  the  act  of 
biting.     Every  tooth  in  the  snake's  mouth, 
whether  simple  tooth  or  poison  fang,  is  enve- 
loped more  or  less  in   a  gingival  envelope 
which  con  talus  at  its  base  the  matrix  of  a 
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series  of  other  teeth  ;  these  young  teeth  are 
coostautlj  growing,  and  the  eldest  of  theno 
periodicallj   replaces   the    fixed    tooth   and 
becomes  fixed  until   it   ia  shed  in  its  turn. 
This  shedding  is  a    gradual  process   com- 
pared to   the    shedding   of   the   epidermis, 
bat  the  two  operations  coincide  in  time  and 
take  place  about  once  in  two  months.  Tiio 
commoo  exceptions  ai^ethe  cobra,  and  the  Bun- 
garas.  Id  India,  the  usual  snake  of  the  latter 
geous  is  BuDgarus  arcuatus^  the  white-arched 
boogaros ;  it  has  a  white  bellj  from  which 
pairs  of  white  arches  cross  the   black  back. 
In  Buimah  this  is  replaced  by  Bungarus  fas- 
ciatQS,  the  yellow  and  black-banded  bungarus  ; 
it  has  alternate  complete  rings  of  black  and 
ydlow.       The    Hamadiyad,     Ophiophagus 
elaps,  a  member   of  the  Elapidse  family,    is 
extremely  rare  ;  it  resembles  a  huge  cobra. 
This  family  is  also  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  shield-headed  or  harmless  colubrine 
soakes  by  the  absence  of  the  loreal-shield,  a 
small  shield  usually  separating  the  antocular 
shield  from  the  posterior  nasal,  so  that  there 
are  bat  two  shields  instead  of  three  between 
the  eye  and   the   nostril.     The  sea-snakes 
which  have  shielded  heads  are  also  an  excep- 
tional family,  being  all  or  nearly  all  venomous. 
They  are  known  from  other  aequo  tic  snakes 
by  their  perpendicularly  fattened  tail,     A 
scaly  head  (that  is,  tlie  crown  covered  with 
scales  as  on  the  rest  of  the  body)  is  generally  the 
sign  of  a  poisonous  snake.     The  scaly-headed 
snakes  are  usually  vipei's.  The  Yiperidae  have 
asoallyahigh  flat  head,  very  distinct  at  the  neck 
and  broad  behind  the  jaws.     They  have  long, 
more  or  less  erectile  fangs,  with  an  erect  pupil. 
The  only  one  fatal  to  human  life  is  the  chain- 
^iper,  Daboia  elegaus,   known  by  a   triple 
chain  of  oval  black  links  and  an   indistinct 
yellow  on  its  head.     The  green  tree  viper, 
Trimesorus,  is  a  short  stout  snake,  very  dif. 
fereat  in  build   from  the  long  slender  green 
tree-soake  ;  it  is  venomous  in  a  very  slight 
degi*ee.    As  exceptions  to  these  general  re- 
marks   however,    the    Erycidae    and  Aero- 
chordids    have  al^o    scaly    heads  ;  a  com- 
mon sand  snake,  Eryx  johuii,  might  possibly 
be  mistaken  for  a  viper,  but  its  small  head  is 
▼ery  different   from    that  of  the  vipers.      It 
is  a  popular   belief  that  the  male  and    fe- 
male cobra    are   very   diffei*ent  in    nppear- 
miee.    The  origin  of  this  error  appears  to  be 
as  follows  :     The  Ptyas  (mucosus  or  korros), 
dhaman  in  Hindustani,  sarai  or  sara  pamboo 
in  Tamil,  chera  pamboo  inMalayalum,  lem-wq 
in  Burmese,  is  generally  supposed  by  natives 
of  the  South  of  India  and  of  Burmah,  to  unite 
^ith  the   cobra,  producing    a  very   venom- 
oaa  hybrid  offspring,  of  doubtful  identity  ; 
Itenee  it  is  frequently  called  the  male  cobra. 
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Pytas,  the  dhaman,  is  indilSerently  known  aa 
the  whip  snake,  the  rat  snake,  the  rock  snake, 
in  Madras  ;  whilst  in  Bengal  the  name  rock 
snake  is  usually  given  to  the  Python.    Any 
snake  found  near  or  in  the  water  is  usually 
called  a  water  snake,  from  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  snakes  can  swim  and  will 
readily  take  to  the  water  if  nece^eaiy.     In- 
deed a  snake  which   rejoices  in  the  highly 
terresitrial  name  of  Psammodyuastes  pulveru- 
leutus,  the  dusty  king  of  the  desert,  was  captur- 
ed whilst  it  was  swimming  across  the  Rangoon 
lake.     Also,  if  any  word  could  be  more  inap- 
propriate and  deceptive  tlian  another,  it  is  the 
term  'hood*  as  applied  to  the  broad  expansion 
produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  cervical  ribs  • 
of  Naga  tripudians  and  Ophiophagus  elaps. 
The  native  terms  used  to  describe  it,  putum 
in  Tamil  and  Maiayalum,  meaning  a  cloth,  a 
picture,  a  map,  and  phun  in  Hindustani,  both 
give  an  idea  of  breadth  and  expansion  entire- 
ly wanting  in  the  terms  '  capella'  and  '  hood'  ; 
So  cautiously    do    serpents  make  their  ap- 
pearance  that  the  surprise  of  persons  long 
resident  is   invariably  expressed  at  the  rari- 
ty with   which  they  are  to  be  seen.     Mr. 
Bennett,  who  resided  much  in  the  south-east 
of  Ceylon,    ascribes   the  rai-ity   of  serpents 
in  the  jungle   to   the  abundance  of  the  wild 
pea-fowl,  whose  partiality  to  young  snakes 
rendera  them   the  chief  destroyers  of  these 
reptiles.     It    is  likely,  too,    that    they    are 
killed  by  the  jungle-fowl ;  for   they  are  fre- 
quently eaten    by  the    common   barn-door- 
fowl  in  Ceylon.     This  is  rendered- the  more 
probable  by  the  fact,    that  in  those  districts 
where    the .  extension    of    cultivation,    and 
the  visits   of  sportsmen,  have  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  jungle-cocks  and  pea-fowl, 
snakes  have  perceptibly  increased.     The  deer 
also   are   enemies   of    the  snakes,    and   the 
natives  who  have  had  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing  their  encounters  assert  that  they  have 
seen  deer  rubh  upon  a  serpent  and  crush  it 
by  leaping  on  it  with  all  its  four  feet.     As  to 
the  venomous  powers  of  snakes,  Dr.  Davy, 
whose  attention  was  carefully  directed  to  the 
poisonous  serpents  of  Ceylon,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  but  four,  out  of  twenty  species 
examined  by  him,  were  venomous,  and  that  of 
1  hese  only  two  (the  tic- polonga  (Daboia  elegans, 
Daud) and  cobra-de-capello),  (Najatripudians, 
Merr.)  were  capable  of  inflicting  a   wound 
likely,  to  be  fatal  toman.     The  third  is  the  cara- 
wala,  (Tringonocephalus  liypriale,   Merr,)  a 
brown  snake  of  about  two  feet  in  length  ;  and 
for  the  fourth,  in  like  manner,  the  tic-polonga, 
particularised  by  Dr.  Davy,  is  said  to  be  but 
one  out  of  seven  varieties  of  that  formidable 
reptile.     The  word  *  tic'  means  literally  the 
'spotted'  polonga,  from  the  superior  clear- 
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ness  of  the  markings  on  its  scales.    Another, 
the  nidi,  or  ^  sleeping'  polonga,  is  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  a  person  bitten  by  it  is 
soon  prostrated  by  a  lethargy  from  which  he 
never  awakes.     These  formidable    serpents 
so  infested  the  official  residence  of  the  Dis- 
'  trict  Judge  of  Trincomallee   in  1858,  as  to 
compel  his  family  to  abandon  it.    In  another 
instance,  a* friend  of  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  going 
hastily  to  take  a  supply  of  wafers  from  an  open 
tin  case  which  stood  in  his  office,  drew  back 
his  hand,  on  finding  the   box   occupied  by  a 
tic-polonga  coiled    within   it.     During  Ten- 
nent's  residence  in  Ceylon,  he  never   heard 
of  the  death  of  a  European   which   had  been 
caused  by  the  bite  of  a  suake  ;  and  in  the  re- 
turns of  coroner's  inquests  made  officially  to 
his  department,  such  accidents  to  the  natives 
appear  chiefly  to  have  happened  at  night, 
when   the  animal,  having  been  surprised  or 
trodden  on,  inflicted  the  wound  in  self-defence. 
For  these  reasons  the   Singhalese,  as  indeed 
the  natives  of  all  India,  when  obliged  to  leave 
their  houses  in  the  dark,  carry  a  stick  with  a 
loose  ring,  the  noise  of  which  as  they  strike 
it   on  the  ground  is  sufficient  to  warn  the 
snakes  to  leave  their  path. 


of   the   rat-snake,    Coryphodon    blumenba- 
chiiy    though  harmless  to  man,    is  fatal  to 
black   cattle.     The   Singhalese   add   that   it 
would  be  equally  so  to  man  were  the  wound 
to  be  touched  by  cowdung.     Wolf,  in  the  in- 
tt^resting  story  of  his  Life  and  Adventures  in 
Ceylon,  mentions  that  rat-snakes  were  often 
80  domesticated  by  the  natives  as  to  feed  at 
their  table.     He  says  :  "  I  once  saw  an  ex- 
ample of  this  in  the  house  of  a  native.     It 
being  meal-time,  he  called  his  snake,  which 
immediately  came  forth  from  the  roof  under 
which   he   and  I  were  sitting.     He  gave  it 
victuals  from  his  own  dish,  which  the  snake 
took  of  itself  from  off  a  fig-leaf  that  was  laid 
for  it,  and  ate  along  with  its  host.     When  it 
had  eaten  its  fill,  he  gave  it  a  kiss,  and  bade 
it  go  to  its  hole."     Major  Skinner,  writing  to 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  on  12th  December  J  858, 
mentions  the   still    more    remarkable  cause 
of  the  domestication   of  the  cobra-de-cape) la 
in  Ceylon  ;  "Did  you  ever  hear,"  he  says,  "of 
tame  cobras  being  kept  and  domesticated  about 
a  house,  goiug  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  and  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  inmates  ?  In  one 
family,  near  Negombo,  cobras  are  kept  as  pro- 
tectors, in  the  place  of  dogs,  by  a  wealthy  man 
who  has  always  large  sums  of  money  in  his 
house.  But  this  is   not  a  solitary  case  of  the 
kind.  I  heard  of  it  only  the  other  day,  but  from 
undoubtedly   good   authority.      The    snakes 
glide  about  the   house,  a  teiTor  to  thieves, 
but  never  attempting  to  hai*m  the  inmates.  The 
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Egyptian  juggler  is  said  to  take  up  in  bis 
hands  the  Kagaor  small  viper,  and  pressiDg 
a  finger  on  the  nape  of  its  neck,  pute  it  into  a 
catalepsy,  which^  makes  it  motionless  and 
stiff  like  a  rod ;  and  when  it  regains  its  power 
of  motion,  the  cheated  by-standers  fancy  that 
the  magician's  rod  has  been  changed  into  a 
serpent. 

Snakes   cast  their  skins  periodically,  and 

the  Chinese  and  hindoo  physicians  use  the 

skins  medicinally.     Snakes  are  said  to  avoid 

the  fennel  plant  as  well   as  all  places  where 

the   fennel    seed  (Nigella  sativa)  is  strewed, 

— Macgillivray*8    Voyage^     Vol.  i,  p.  66  ; 

Madras  Mail,  August  2,  1872 ;  McCuUock't 

Records,^  G.  L  F.  Z).,  pp.  31-2  ;  Eng.  Cye.; 

Tennent's  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History 

of  Ceylon,  pp.  311,  39o-99;  Sharpens  His- 

tory  of  Egypt,  Vol.  i,  p.  59 ;    WariTs  View 

of  the  Hindoos,   Vol.    ii,    Tod^s   Rajasthan, 

Vol.  i,  p.  535  ;  Forbes  Rasantala  ;    Daty't 

account  of  Oeylon,  Ch.  xiv  ;   Once  a  Week. 

See  Serpents. 

SNAKE  BITE.  Dr.  Shortt,  m.d.,  a  medi- 
cal  officer  of  the  Madras  Army  recommends 
Liquor  Fotasss  internally,  for  the  cure  of 
persons  wounded   by  poisonous  snakes  and 


There  is  a  belief  in   Ceylon  that  the  bite    several  persons  have  recovered  with  whom  it 


was  used.     Surgeon  J.  Fayrer  of  the  Bengal 
Army   recommends    Liquor   Ammonis.    In 
the  year  1866,  so  many  as  1,894  persons  died 
from  snake  bite  in  the  Madras  Pi-esidency, 
and   in    1867   the  deaths  were   1,810  ;  aii 
stimulants  are  useful,  spirits  and  the  essentiai 
oils  of  cinnamon,  peppermint,  &c. 
SNARE  EATER,  Capra megaceros, HuUon, 
SNAKE  GOURD,  Trichosanthes  anguini, 
a  curious  contorted  gourd,  peculiar  to  India, 
and  in  very  general  demand   for    vegetable 
curries.     The   plant  is  of  easy  culture  on 
ti-ellises  around  the  doors  of  the  native  cabini^ 
and  the  fruit  often  gi'ows  two  feet  long,  beao* 
tifully  striped,  small,  and  taperine,  bo   that 
streaming  down  from  the  trellis,  they  imme- 
diately remind  one  of  striped  snakes  suspended 
from  the  foliage  of  trees. — Mason. 
SNAKE  FRUIT,  Eleagnus  conferta. 
SNAKE  RACE.     The  Suake  race,  or  the 
Takshac  race,  was  one  of  the  most  ext«nsif 6 
and  earliest  of  Higher  Asia,  and  celebrated  ia 
all  its  extent,  and  the  Ramayana  relates  thai 
the  sacrificial  hoi'se  was  stolen  by  **  a  serpent 
(Takshac)  assuming  the  form  of  Ananta.* 
The  snake  race  of  India,  were  the  foes  of  the 
Pandu.     The  Mahabharat  records    constaot 
war  from  ancient  times  amongst  the  children 
of  Surya  (the  sun),  and  the  Tak  or  Tftkshae 
(serpent)  races,  and  mentions  that  the  horse 
of  ^he  sun,  liberated  preparatory  to  sacrifice, 
by  the  father  of  Rama,  was  seized  by  the 
Takshac,  literally  rendered,  the  suake.     The 
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soeeessor  of  Janmejaya  carried  war  into  the 
seats  of  this  Tak  or  serpent  race,  and  is  said 
to  have  sacrificed  20,000  of  them  in  revenge ; 
but  although  it  is  specifically  stated  that  he 
subseqaently  compelled  them  to  sign  tribu- 
tary eogagementa  (penameh),  the  brahmins 
have  Devertheless  distorted  a  plain  historical 
fact  by  a  literal  and  puerile  interpretation. 
The  Paratacffi  (Mountain  Tak)  of  Alexander 
were  doubtless  of  this  race,  as  was  his  ally 
Taxiles,  which  appellation  was  titular  as  he 
was  called  Omphis  till  his  father's  death.     It 
is  eTen  probable  that  this  name  is  the  Greek, 
in  which  they  recognized  the  tribe  of  the  Tak 
or  Snake.    Taxiles  may  be  compounded  of 
ef/ lord  or  chief,' sil  la,  'rock  or  mountain,' 
and  Tak,  *lord  of  the  mountain  Tak,'  whose 
capital  was  in  the  range  west  of  the  Indus. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  emperor  Baber  for 
the  exact  position  of  the  capital  of  this  cele- 
brated race,  which  he  passed  on  his  route  of 
conquest.  We  have,  however,  an  intermediate 
notice  of  it  between  Alexander  and  Baber,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  YaduBhatti,  who  came 
in  conflict  with  the  Tak  on  their  expulsion 
from  Zabulist'han  and  settlement  in  the  Punjab. 
How  soon  after  the  flood,  the  Suiya^  or  sun- 
worshippers,  entered  India  proper,  must  ever 
lemain   uncertain.     It  is   certain   that  they 
were  anterior   in  date  to    the  Indu    races 
who  trace  their  descent  from  the  moon  (Ind)  ; 
as  the  migration  of  the  latter  from  the  central 
lands  of  lodo-Scy  thia  wa8  antecedent  to  that 
of  the  Agnicula,  or    fire-worshippers,  of  the 
snake  race,  claiming  Takshac  as  their  original 
progenitor.    The  Surya,   who  migrated  both 
to  the  east  and  west,  as  population  became 
redottdaot  in  these  fertile  regions,  may  be 
considered  the  Celtic,  as. the  Indo-Getse  may 
be  accounted  the  Gothic,  races  of  India.     To 
attempt  to  discriminate  these  difierent  nices. 


SNAKE-STONE. 

tied  themselves  on  the  Araxes  in  Armenia, 
adjoining  Albania. —  Tods  Rajasthan,  Vol,  i, 
pp.  536,  SSe-SH,  580-81. 

SNAKE  BOOT.     Polygala  senega. 

SNAKE'S  HEAD  LILY,  Amaryllis  frit- 
tiilaris 

SNAKE-STONE. 

Pambu  kallu,  Tam. 
Snake  stone  is  a  term  employed  in  tropical 
countries  to  various  absorbent  substances  appli- 
ed to  snake  bites.  That  in  use  in  Ceylon,  is 
charred  bone.  The  bezoar  and  maguesian 
limestones,  and  chalk  are  also  used.  The  vir- 
tues of  these  depend  on  their  absorbent  quali. 
ties,  and  earth  has  been  recommended.  Dr. 
Davy's  belief  was  that  a  piece  of  charred  bone 
is  filled  with  blood  perhaps  several  times, 
and  then  carefully  charred  again.  Evidence 
of  this  is  afibrded,^as  well  by  the  apertures 
of  cells  or  tubes  on  its  surface  as  by  the  fact 
that  it  yields  and  breaks  under  pressure,  and 
exhibits  an  organic  structure  within.  Dr. 
Davy,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  says  the  manufacture  of  them  is 
a  lucrative  trade,  carried  on  by  the  monks  of 
Manilla,  who  supply  the  merchants  of  India, 
and  his  analysis  confirms  that  of  Mr.  Faraday. 
Thunberg  was  shown  the  snake  stone  nsed 
by  the  boers  at  the  Cape  in  1772,  which  was 
imported  for  them  "  from  the  Indies,  especial- 
ly from  Malabar,"  at  so  high  a  price  that  few 
of  the  farmers  could  afibrd  to  possess  them- 
selves of  it ;  he  describes  it  as  convex  on  one 
side,  black,  and  so  porous  that  "  when  thrown 
into  water,  it  caused  bubbles  to  rise  ;''  and 
hence,  by  its  absorbent  qualities,  it  served,  if 
speedily  applied,  to  extract  the  poison  from  the 
wound.  Mr.  Hardy  furnished  Sir  J.!^}.  Tennent 
with  an  account  of  the  piedraponsona,  the  snake- 
stone  of  Mexico: — "Take  a  piece  of  harts- 
hoiTi  of  any  convenient  size  and  shape ;   cover 


Aod  mark  the  shades  which  once  separated    it  well  round  with  grass  or  hay,  enclose  both 


them,  would  be  fruitless ;  but  the  observer 
of  ancient  customs  may,  with  the  imperfect 
goidaoee  of  peculiar  rites,  discover  things, 
«nd  even  names,  totally  incongruous  with  the 
hrahminical  sysl^m,  and  which  could  never 
have  originated  within  the  Indus  or  Uttuc, 
^  Rubicon  of  Gangetic  antiquarians,  who 
fear  to  look  beyond  that  stream  for  the  origin 
of  tribes.  The  Sauromatia,  or  Sai^matians 
of  early  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Syrians, 
were  most  probably  colonies  of  the  same 
Snryavansi,  who  simultaneously  peopled  the 
ihores  of  the  Caspian  and  Mediterranean, 
tod  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges. 
Many  of  the  tribes  described  by  Sti'abo 
tt  dwelling  around  the  Caspian,  are  enu- 
nerated  amongst  the  thirty-six  royal  races 
oriodia.  One  of  these,  the  Sacaseni,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Saxon  race,  set- 
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in  a  thin  piece  of  sheet  copper  well  wrapped 
round  them,  and  place  the  parcel  in  a  char- 
coal fire  till  the  bone  is  sufficiently  chaired. 
When  cold,  remove  the  calcined .  horn  from 
its  envelope,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  im- 
mediate use.  In  this  state  it  will  resemble  a 
solid  black  fibrous  substance,  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  as  before  it  was  subjected  to 
this  treatment.  The  wound  being  slightly 
punctured,  apply  the  bone  to  the  opening, 
to  which  it  will  adhere  firmly  for  the  space 
of  two  minutes  ;  and  when  it  falls,  it  should 
be  received  into  a  basin  of  water.  It  should 
then  be  dried  in  a  cloth,  and  again  applied  to 
the  wound.  But  it  will  not  adhere  longer 
than  about  one  minute.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  applied  a  third  time  ;  but  now  it  will 
fall  almost  immediately,  and  nothing  will 
cause  it  to  adhere  any  more. 
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SNAKE-WORSHIP,  In  all  mythologi- 
€al  language  the  snake  is  an  enablem  of 
immortality  ;  its  endless  figure,  when  its 
tail  is  inserted  in  its  mouth,  and  the  an- 
nual renewal  of  its  skin  and  vigour,  af- 
ford symbols  of  continued  youth  and  eter- 
nity, and  its  supposed  medicinal  or  life- 
preserving  qualities  may  also  have  contri- 
buted to  the  fabled  honours  of  the  serpent 
tribe.  In  hindoo  mythology  serpents  are 
of  universal  oocurrence  and  importance,  and 
the  fabulous  histories  of  Egypt  and  Greece 
are  also  decorated  with  serpentine  machi- 
nery. Ingenious  and  learned  authors  attri- 
bute this  universality  of  serpent  forms  to 
the  early  and  all-pervading  prevalence  of  sin. 
The  allegories  of  sin  and  death,  and  the 
end  of  their  empire,  contain  allusions  to  the 
christian  dispensation  in  the  traditions  of  the 
hindoos.  Krishna  crushing,  but  not  destroy- 
ing the  type  of  sin,  has  been  largely  discuss- 
ed. Garuda,  the  vahau  of  the  hindoo  god 
Vishnu,  is  also  the  proverbial  but  not  the 
utter,  destroyer,  for  he  spared  one,  they  and 
their  archetype  being,  in  reference  to  created 
beings,  eternal.    His  continual  and  destined 


state  of  warfare  with  the  serpent,  a  shape,  devata,  by  any  hindoo  sect,  but  is  reverenced 


SNAKE-WOKSHIP. 

(alluding  to  an  epoch  about  350  or  400  yean 
B.C.)  mentions  "  that  there  areseven  hundred 
places  where  carved  snakes  are  woi*shipped  in 
in  the  province,"  and  up  to  the  close  of  the 
19th  century,  in  every  town  in  the  south  of 
India  the  cobra  snake,  both  alive  and  in 
the  form  of  carved  images  is  worshipped.  The 
hindoo  races  woi*ship  three  classes  of  deities,  the 
gramma  devata  or  village  god  ;  the  kula  devata 
or  household  god,  and  the  ista  devata,*  the 
personal  or  patron  god.  Snake-worship  is 
general  throughout  peninsular  India,  bolh  of 
the  sculptured  form  and  of  the  living  creature. 
The  sculpture  is  invariably  of  the  form  of 
the  Nag  or  Cobra,  and  almost  every  hamlet 
has  its  serpent  deity.  Sometimes  this  is 
a  single  snake,  the  hood  of  the  cobra  bein^ 
spread  open.  Occasionally,  the  sculptured 
figures  are  nine  in  number,  and  this  form  \s 
called  "  nao-nag,"  and  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  parent  snake  and  eight  of  its  youDg, 
but  the  prevailing  form  is  that  of  two  snakes 
twining  in  the  manner  of  the  Esculapian  rod. 
Some  hindoos  who  have  been  educated  in  tiie 
schools  established  by  the  British  hold  that 
the  living    snake    is    not   worshipped  as  a 


mostly  assumed  by  the  enemies  of  the  virtu- 
ous incarnations  or  deified  heroes  of  the 
hindoos,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  continued 
allegory  of  the  conflicts  between  vice  and 
virtue  so  infinitely  personified.  In  this  view, 
Garuda,  appears  the  coadjutor  of  all  virtuous 
sin-subduing  efforts,  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
chastening  and  triumphant  party,  and  con- 
veys him  on  the  wings  of  the  winds,  to  the 
regions  of  eternal  day.  But,  the  accepted 
explanation  of  the  traditions  of  the  Garuda 
and  his  victories  over  the  snakes,  is  that  Ga- 
ruda is  the  type  of  the  religion  of  Vishnu 
and  the  snakes  alluded  to  are  the  naga,  or 
snake-race  who  followed  the  budd'hist  faith 
of  Sakya  Muni.  There  is  ample  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  at  one  time  the  ophite  or  snake- 
worship  extended  all  over  India  ;  and  every- 
where throughout  the  peninsula  and  Ceylon 
snakes  are  to  this  day  worshipped.  In  the 
holy  books  of  the  hindoos,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  serpent-race  by  the  rajah 
Janamejaya,  the  son  of  Paricshit,  is  chro- 
nicled as  a  historical  event,  but  probably  it  is 
merely  a  typical  and  emblematical  shadowing 
forth  of  the  actual  fact,  t.  e.,  that  the  faith 
of  the  Vedas  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the 
original  and  local  superatition  of  the  Nagas, 
when  Janamejaya  subverted  the  ancient 
Ophite  worship.  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  singular  superstition 
existed  originally  in  Cashmere,  as  snakes  and 
snake-deities  play  an  important  part  in  the 
legendary  histoiy  of  the  valley.     Abul  Fazl 
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in  commemoration  of  some  ancient  event. 
Others  however  maintain  that  it  is  as  a  devata, 
the  snake  is  worshipped.  But  whatever  be 
the  origin  of  the  adoration,  the  living  snake  is 
worshipped  eveiy where  throughout  Soutbeni 
India.  On  these  occasions,  the  worshippers 
resort  to  the  snake's  residence,  called  in  Urdu 
the  samp-ki-hut,  which  they  ornament  with 
streaks  of  vermillion,  and  daubs  of  turmeric 
and  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with  sugar,  and  they 
hang  garlands  of  flowers  near,  sti-ung  on  wbito 
cotton  thread  and  placed  over  wooden  frames. 
Also,  in  the  month  Sravan,  which  occurs  in 
the  rainy  season,  the  nag-panchami  festival 
occurs,  on  which  hindoos  go  in  search  of 
snakes  or  have  them  brought  to  their  houses 
by  the  "  Sanapeli,"  the  snake-chai^mers,  who 
snare  them.  The  snakes  ai*e  then  worshipped 
and  offerings  are  made  to  them  of  milk,  and  near- 
ly in  every  house  are  figures  of  snakes  drawn 
on  wood  or  on  paper,  and  these  are  fixed  on  the 
walls  and  worshipped.  Those  who  visit  the 
snakes*  hut,  plant  sticks  around  the  aperture  and 
wind  white  cotton  thi*ead  around  and  over  the 
sticks.  The  Mahratta  women  go  a  number 
together  to  the  snakes'  "  hut,"  and,  joioiaf 
hands  for  ftve  times,  circle  round  and  roond  i^ 
singing  songs,  praying  for  their  desires  and 
then  prostrating  themselves.  Alike  in  the 
several  yihai*a  and  the  Chaityaat  Adjnnta,are 
sculptured  figures  o^  snakes.  The  gramma 
devata  of  Assaye,  where  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy 
defeated  the  Mahrattas,  is  a  figure  of  Hanin 
man  with  a  licgam,  and  the  Nanda,  or  Basarsi 
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the  vahflo  boll  of  Saiva  and  the  tulei  plant 
growlDg  near,  but  oa  its  western  wall,  a 
cobra  sniike  is  sketched,  in  white  colours,  in 
the  wayj  form  which  snakes  assume  when 
moriog  on  the  ground.     The   worshippers 
believe  that  it  is  travelling  to  Lanka  (Cey- 
lon), but  thej  smiled  on  it  being  remarked 
to  tiiem  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  on  its 
journej.     Figures  of  the   cobra^  snake  are 
often  drawn  on  paper  and  in  sculpture  with 
the  hood  spread,  like  a  canopy  over  tho  lin- 
gam,  the  emblem  of  Sniva  or  Mahndeo ;  and 
this  deity  is  often  represented  sitting  on  a 
tiger  skill  with  a  cobra  suake  wound  around 
his  head.    Vishna,   in  his  prolonged  sleep, 
while  passiog  from  one  avatar  to  another, 
is  shaded  by  the  canopy  of  a  cobra's  head. 
Saiva  is  fabled  to  have  drank  up  the  poison 
produced  ip  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and,  in 
his  agODy,  to  cool  himself  to  have  wrapped 
snakes  around  his  neck . 

In  Southern  India,  the  deity  under  whose 
name  the  snake  is  worshipped  is  Subramani, 
whose  shrine  is  said  to  be  in  the  western  part 
of  Mysore,  and  the  image  there^s  described 
is  a  shapeless  lunip  of  earth.     The  editor  has 
oolj  ooceseen  living  snakes  in  the  form  of  the 
Eecolapian  rod.     It  was  at  Ahmednuggur,  in 
1B41,  in  a  clear   moonlight  night.     They 
*  dropped  into  the  garden,  from  over  the  thatch- 
ed roof  of  the  house,  and  stood  erect  on  their 
tails.  They  were  all  cobras,  and  no  one  could 
haTe seen  them  without  at  oncerecognising  that 
they  were  in  congress.     Captain   Havelock, 
to  whom  the  editor  showed  these  remarks, 
Bientioaed  in  reply   that  he  once  in  broad 
day-light,   in    the     jungles,     saw    pythons 
in  the  attitudes  here  described,  in  the  singular 
form  of  the  Esculapian  rod,  but  many  natives 
of  India  mention  having  seen  this  sight  and 
'wc^ise  it  as  the  serpent's  "Laq."    Natives 
oflodia  believe  that  it  is  most  fortunate  to  wit- 
iiess  snakes  so  engaged,  and  that  if  they  ran 
throw  a  cloth  at  the  pair  to  touch  them  with 
it,  the  cloth  becomes  a  representative  foi*m  of 
lAkshmi,  of  the  highest  virtue,  and  is  taken 
home  to  their  houses  and  preserved  as  such. 
No  hindoo  ordinarily  will  kill  a  snake  but 
torns  aside,  on  seeing  it.  Young  men  who  have 
been  educated  at  English  schools,  however, 
kave  no  such  great  reserve,  and  a  Mahratta 
tH:^man  so  educated,  informed  the  editor  that 
Ik  had  killed  three  of  them.  Snakes  are  kept  in 
hoQiea  in  Ceylon  and  Guzerat,  partly,  seem- 
^glji  as  objects  of  worship  and  partly  to  de- 
stroy rats,  but  no  similar  practice  prevails  in 
*he  S.  E.  of  the  peninsula.     In  Guzerat   no 
one  will  kill  a  snake  but  it  is  taken  outside 
the  town  and  released.     Rsculapius,  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the  god  to  whom 
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muD,  tho  snake-god  of  the  Phoenicians,  is  iden- 
tified by  Bunsen  with  the  Egyptian  Hermes, 
called  Tet  and  Taautes  in  Phoenician.  Esmun 
Esculapius  is  strictly  a  Phoenician  goil.  He  was 
especially  worshipped  atBerytus.  At  Carthago, 
he  was  called  the  highest  goil,  together  with 
Astarte  and  Hercules.  At  Babylon,  Bel 
corresponded  with  him.  According  to  Jnmbli- 
cus  and  the  Hermetic  books,  the  Egyptinu 
nnmcofEscuIapius  wasKameph.  TheAswini- 
Kumaru,  tho  sons  of  Surya,  amongst  the  hin- 
doos,  correspond  with  the  western  Greek  and 
Roman  Esculapius.  The  Esculapian  Rod  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  stem  of 
a  Bauhinia  plant.  It  is  more  probably,  however, 
tho  form  that  serpents  assume  when  in  congress 
and  which  is  represented  in  every  hindoo  ser- 
pent shrine.  The  idea  of  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  these  snake  foims  is  very  old  in  India  :  a  hin- 
doo attacked  by  fever  or  other  disease,  makes 
a  serpent  of  brass  or  clay,  and  performs  certain 
ceremonies  to  its  honour,  in  furtherance  of 
his  recovery.  Such  ceremonies  are  particu- 
larly efficacious  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
nakshatra  (mansion,  sign,  or  astcrism,)  called  * 
Sarpa,  or  the  serpent ;  called  also  Ashiesha. 
The  snakes  wh^n  in  congress  rise  on  the  tips 
of  their  tails  and  approach  each  other  not 
twining  as  represented  in  the  esculapian  rod, 
though,  at  a  little  distance,  they  seem  to  be 
twining.  Mr.  James  Fergusson  wrote  on 
the  6th  March  1868,  acknowledging  notes  on 
snake-worship,  which  the  Editor  sent  from 
Hingolee  and  Omraoti,  which  have  since  been 
published  as  appendix  D  to  his  work  on  Tree 
and  Serpent- worship.  In  his  letter  he  expresses 
his  belief  that  serpent- worship  mixed  with 
buddhism  must  have  prevailed  all  through 
the  Nizam's  country  and  Berar  or  rather  Nag- 
pore,  from  at  least  the  4th  to  the  10th  or  12th 
centuries,  and  that  there  must  be  temples  of 
the  Ophite  budd'hism  still  existing  especially 
about  Warangal  and  its  neighbourhood.  A  great 
serpent  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  at 
Sumbulpore  on  the  Mahanuddy  ever  since  the 
world  began.  The  snake-worship  of  the  Tac- 
shac  travelled  from  Scythia  to  Cashmere  and 
thence  to  Hindustan. —  Bt^nsen^s  Egypts 
place  in  Universal  History,  Vol,  iv,  op.256-7- 
9  ;  The  Editor  in  Appendix  Z>,  of  Fergus^ 
sofUs  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  ;  Has  Mala 
Hindoo  A  finals,  Vol.  ii,  pp. SH9'90  ;  Adven- 
tures of  a  lady  i?i  Tartary,  S^c,  by  Mrs, 
Hervey,  Vol.  \u,pp.  156-58  ;  Travels  i?i  the 
Interior  of  Mexico^  published  in  1830,  JR. 
W.  H.  Hardy,  Bath,  30M  January  1860; 
Tennent's  Sketches  of  the  Katural  History 
of  Ceylon,  p.  42,  317  ;  Thunberg,  Vol,  i,  //. 
155.     See  Pandu,  Surya. 

SNAKE-WOOD,  Letter  or  speckled  wood. 


the  care  of  medicine  and  health  pertained.  Es-  '  is  the  wood  of  Piratonera  guianeusis  of  South 
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bearing  this  name 
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icks,  which  are  ex- 
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Dr.  Bancroft  eaye, 
lied  by  the  lodians, 
lettre,  aud  hy  the 
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ithmanjbi'aDchee," 
fo.  64,  in  Mr.  Mor- 
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The  above  must 
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— HoUtappfel, 
SE,  Eng.     Syn.  of 

ma,  to  purify. 

NO.      Antirrhinum 

TTAM,  aee  Hindu. 

salys  ditzh]'.     Boas. 


rtemisia  sternutato- 

a  well  known  to  alt 

iging  to  the  family 

colopacioie,  viz.  :— 

Hap. 
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India,  northward  a 
n  the  lonely  glen, 
t^in-toneut,  where 
id  dense  and  the 
ate,  may  be  found 
go  aolitaria),  from 
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region.  The  painted  species,  the  Bhyndm 
beugalenaia,  belonga  to  a  different  genus  fros 
the  true  snipoa,  far  more  diverse  than  tb» 
closely  akin  one  of  the  woodcocks.  Sports- 
ledge  this  when  they  refuBs  to 
allow  it  to  count  in  the  game-bag.  It  is  not 
a  migratory  bird,  and  both  eggs  and  yoiii^ 
have  been  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutti. 
Indeed,  Mi^  Blyth  his  taken  the  egg  friHn  tlis 
oviduct  of  a  bird  brought  to  the  bazaar,  lu 
flight  is  not  in  the  least  like  that  of  a  nil 
snipe,  and  has  been  aptly  compared  to  ihM 
of  a  huge  moth  fluttering  over  the  ground. 
One  remarkable  peculiarity  Af  the  painled 
snipe  consists  in  the  dissimilarity  of  theaexes, 
the  female  being  the  larger  and  more  6aely 
coloured  bird  of  the  two  ;  while  the  young  ia 
their  firat  plumage  resemble  the  mature  male. 
The  same  has  been  observed  of  the  AubHi- 
lian  painted  snipe  (B.  austi'aiis),  which  sx- 
ternally  differs  little  from  the  Indian  eicept 
in  having  ahorter  toes,  Nevei- the  less,  the 
female  only  of  the  Austi-aliau  paiuteJ  snipe 
has  an  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  tn- 
ohea  or  windpipe,  as  described  by  Gould,  which 
ia  not  the  case  with  that  sex  of  the  bdiio 
apeciea.  Whether  it  occurs,  alao,  in  that  at 
Souiii  Africa  ( R.  cnpenaia)  ia  not  known,  bat 
so  curious  a  difference  of  atrncture  exisliiig 
in  two  species  which  externally  are  so  much 
alike  as  the  painted  enipes  of  India  and  Ans- 
ti-slia,  is  a  most  remarkable  fact. 

The  Macrorhamphua  combines  the  font 
and  exact  bill  of  the  anipee,  with  the  plumigs 
and  aeasoned  changea  of  colouring  of  the  god- 
wits,  knot,  &c.,  becoming  rufons  in  the  breed- 
ing season.  Blyth  once  obtained  thia  Lard 
in  the  Calcutta  provieioa  bazaar,  and  iks 
specimen  was  preserved  in  the  Asiatic  Society'! 
museum.  A  second  example  was  obtaioed 
in  the  Madras  presidency  ;  and  it  is  a  Inrd 
that  should  be  looked  for  on  the  aea-  coast 
'  Shore  anipe'  should  indeed  be  ita  populn 
name.  Whether  tlie  species  be  identical 
with  tliat  common  in  North  America,  lod 
now  and  then  met  with  in  Earope,  is  a  dis- 
puted point ;  the  late  prince  of  Canino  (> 
high  authority)  considered  them  to  be  tbt 
same,  but  we  presume,  without  having  seea 
an  Indian  specimen  ;  neverthelesa,  being  (^ 
miliar  with  M.  griseus,  he  conld  estimate  tbs 
value  of  the  alleged  distinction  of  the  lodiia 
bird,  upon  which  the  name  M.  semipahaatu 
was  founded,  and  he  ia  probably  right  tber^' 
fore  in  assuming  the  apecifical  identity. 

GaUinago  tcolopacinut,  (Scolopax  gaQi- 
oago,)  the  'common  snipe'  of  Europe,  Aiil, 
North  Africa  :  is  very  common  in  India. 

Gallinago  gaUinula,  (Scolopax  gaUinali) 
the  'jack  snipe'  of  Europe,  Asia,  Barbarj,  is 
India. 
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These  are  migratory,   coming  over    the 
fiimalaja  in  October,  but  the  Gallinago  ste- 
Dara  soipe  precedes  them,  thougli  few  sports- 
men diMrimioate  it  from  the  common  British 
snipe  which  makes  its  appearance  somewhat 
later.    G.  stenora  is  nevertheless  a  different 
bird,  at  ooce  distinguished  by  liaving  a  set 
of  corioDS  pin-feathei*8  ou   each  side  of  its 
tail,  whereas  the  British  snipe,   which   is 
eqoallj  abundant  in  India,  has  a  broad  fan- 
shaped  tail,  as  nnlike  that  of  the  other  as  can 
well  be.    The  pin-tailed  is  the  common  snipe 
of  the  Malay  countries  ;  and  is  unknown  in 
Europe,  excepting  as  an  exceedingly  rare 
straggler  from  its   proper  habitat,  the  East. 
The '  double  snipe'  is  the  Gallinago  major  of 
£orope,  distinct  from   the    two  species  of 
large  or  '  solitary  snipes'  of  the  Himalaya, 
6.  solitaria  and  G.  nemoricola.    The  snipes 
may  be  thus  shown  : — 
Fun.   Scolopaoids. 

Sub'falu.    ScolopadDS ;  snipes. 
Scolopax  nisticola,  Linn.    The  woodcock,  all  India. 

5.  Mtnrata,  Hiynfidd,  Java. 
8.  miBorf  GmeUit, 

GftUinago  nemoricola,  ffodg.  Wood  snipe,  all  India. 

6.  solitaria,  ffodg.    Solitary  snipe,  Himalaya. 
0.  itenura,  Temm.    Pin-tailed  snipe,  all  India. 

G.  scolopaeinuB,  Bonap,  Common  snipe,  all  north- 
em  latitudes. 
6.  gallinula,  Linn.    Jack  snipe. 
RhTDchna  bengalensis,  Idnn.    Painted  snipe. 

SNOW. 
Mo-bwing,  BuB».  |  Barf,  Hind. 

Snow  is  not  known  to  fall  in  any  part  of 
British  India  south  of  the  Himalaya.  In  every 
part  of  the  Himalaya,  and  of  Western  Tibet, 
wherever  the  mountains  attain  a  sufficient 
eleration  to  be  coTei*ed  with  perpetual  snow, 
glaciers  are  to  be  found.  In  the  lofty  chain 
of  the  Cis  and  Trans-Sutlej  Himalaya,  and 
of  the  Konen-lun,  whose  peaks  rise  to  a 
very  great  height  and  collect  in  winter 
eaormoaa  depths  of  snow,  they  are  of  great 
length.  In  the  central  parts  of  Tibet  which 
are  often  lower,  and  even  in  their  loftiest 
parts  are  less  snowy  than  the  bounding 
ehaina,  the  glaciers  are  of  inferior  dimensions 
where  the  snow-bed  is  at  once  cut  off 
abruptly  in  an  ice  cliff,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  in  motion  or  rather  whose  motion 
must  be  almost  entirely  from  above  down- 
wards. Moraines,  which,  on  the  larger  gla- 
ciers and  among  mountains  of  easily  decay- 
ing rocks,  are  of  astonishing  dimensions,  form 
the  margins  of  each  glacier,  and  also  occur 
longitudinally.  The  anounl  rising  of  the  rivers 
Indus  and  Ganges  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  melting  of  snows  on  the  mountaius.  The 
pt^nnnnenc;  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  also 
ninsed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the 
anoun tains  along  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 
This  takes  place  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  it  increases  gradually  up  to  the 
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time  of  barley  harvest,  or  about  the  last  days 
in  May,  when  it  is  usually  of  its  greatest 
height.  In  the  report  of  the  Proceediogs  of 
the  Magnetic  Survey  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
phenomenon  of  the  illumination  of  snow-clad 
mountains  after  sunset  (analogous  to  the 
glowing  of  the  Alpine  snows)  was  seen 
several  times  in  those  nights  when  there  was 
no  moon.  It  was  seen  particularly  well  near 
Chibra,  to  the  north  of  Karakorum.  Judging 
of  it,  as  seen  there,  it  was  thought  to  be 
quite  independent  of  a  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  light  from  snow,  and  evidently 
caused  by  an  illumination  of  the  snow-fields 
from  the  west-north-western  parts  of  the  sky* 
This  illumination  is  only  visible  after  a  cer- 
tain time  after  the  sun  has  set,  namely,  when 
the  projection  of  the  earth's  shade  has  reach- 
ed an  angular  height  exceeding  that  of  the 
mountains,  and  when  the  atmospheric  light 
has  decreased  so  much  that  the  atmosphere 
behind  the  mountains  reflects  less  light  than 
the  snow-clad  slopes  of  the  mountains  exposed 
to  the  west-north-west.  The  Lachen  valley, 
says  Hooker,  remains  almost  level  for  several 
miles,  the  road  running  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Lachen.  Shoots  of  stones  descend  from  the 
ravines,  all  of  a  white  flne-grained  granite, 
stained  red  with  a  minute  conferva,  which  has 
been  taken  by  Himalayan  travellers*  for  red 
snow  ;  a  phenomenon  Dr.  Hooker  never  saw 
in.Sikkim.  Red  snow  was  never  found  in  the 
Antarctic  regions  during  Sir  James  Ross's 
South  Polar  voyage  ;  nor  does  Dr.  Hooker 
know  any  authentic  record  of  its  having  been 
seen  ih  the  Himalaya. — Hooker^s  Him.  Jour.^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  118;  Report  on  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Mat/netie  Survey  of  India,  p.  8. 

SNOW  BEAR,  Eng.  Ureus  isabellinus,  Hor. 

SNOW  LEOPARD,  Eng.    Felis  uncia, 
bchreber,  Blt/.y  Hodg. 

SNOW  PHEASANT,  Tetraogallus  hima- 
lensis. 

SNOW  LAND,  see  Lhassa,  Balti. 

SNUFF. 


Tabfio  en  pondre,         Fa. 
Schnupftabiick.  Gek. 

Nas,  Hind. 


Tobacco  da  nasO)  It. 

NoBowoi  tabak,  BUB. 

Tabaco  de  polvo,  Sp. 


Suufl"  is  tobacco  in  a  powdered  state,  and  in 
general  use  as  an  errhine.  Other  articles  are 
sometimes  added  to  vary  its  pungency,  scent, 
&c.  The  snuff"  of  Masulipatam  used  to  be 
found  throughout  the  peninsula  of  India 
where  many  hindoos  and  mahomeduns  use  it. 
Snuff* is  very  little  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Punjab  plains,  but  the  Biluchi  and  Hill 
tribes  of  the  Derajat  use  it  more  frequently. 
It  is  preserved  in  small  egg-shaped  boxes, 
with  a  little  ivory  stopper,  some  of  them  are 
very  prettily  carved  out  of  the  fruits  of 
Ferouia  elepbantum. — Powells  Hand-book 
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SOAP  NUT. 


Vol.  i,p.  291  ;  McCulloch  ;  Faulkner.  See 
Tobacco. 

SNUIII,  see  Serpent. 

SOA,  Hind.     Hordeum  liexnstichum. 

SO  A,  Hind.     Morus  serrata. 

SOA,  Jhotak  or  Shiroka  of  Ladak. 

SOA  GANDAL,  Hind.  Asparagus  pun- 
jabensis. 

SOALUM,  Tam.     Sorghum  vulgare. 

SO  AM,  a  river  near  Billaspoor  iu  the  Um- 
balla  range. 

SOANE,  a  river  near  Kuttesur  in  Patna, 
the  Hyraniabhya  of  the  ancient  Magadha  and 
Prachii,  and  the  Errana boas  of  Arrian  and 
Pliny.  Palibothra  was  situated  as  stated  by 
Megasthenes  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Erranaboas. —  7V.  of  Hind,  Vol,  i,  p,  225. 

SOANJNA,  Hind.  Moringa  pterygosperma, 

SOAP. 


Sabtin,  Malay. 

SabuD :  Sn jah,  Maleal. 

Sabao,  Port. 

Mulo,  Kus. 

Sep,  Scotch. 

Jabon,  Sp. 

Nataowcaram,  Tah. 


Sabun,    Ar.,  Guz.,  Hind. 

Fan-kien,  Chin. 

Zip,  DUT. 

8avon,  PR« 

Seife,  Gkr. 

Sapone,  It. 

Sapo,  Lat. 

The  manufacture  of  soap  was  known  to 
the  Romans,  and  has  long  been  practised 
in  India,  but  the  identity  of  its  names  in 
different  regions  shows  that  its  manufacture 
was  learned  from  one  source.  Hard  or  Castile 
soap  is  made  by  beating  tqgether  olive  oil  and  a 
solution  of  can  Stic  soda.  Chemists  conceive  that 
at  the  time  when  soap  is  formed,  the  elaine  and 
margarine  are,  by  a  re-arrangement  of  their 
elements,  converted  into  two  acids,  called 
elaic  and  margaric  acids,  ^nd  that  these  com- 
bine with  the  soda  forming  eleates  and  mar- 
garates  of  soda.  But  with  the  formation  of 
the  acids,  a  new  substance,  glycerine,  is  also 
produced,  and  becomes  dissolved  in  the  water 
which  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  soap. 
Some  oils  and  animal  fats  contain  stearine,  a 
substance  closely  allied  to  margarine:  in  that 
case  some  stearic  acid  is  also  formed.  All 
soaps  are  slightly  alkaline,  feel  soft  and 
slippery,  and  are  detergent.  The  watery 
solution  is  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  also 
by  earthy  and  many  metallic  salts,  hence, 
when  water  holds  any  of  them  in  solution 
instead  of  dissolving,  the  soap  becomes  de- 
composed. Such  waters  are  called  hard, 
while  those  which  are  comparatively  pure  are 
called  soft  waters.  Castile  soap  is  composed 
of.  9-  to  10  5  of  Soda,  765  to  75-2  of  Oleic 
and  Margaric  acids,  and  14-3  to  3  4-5  of  water. 
Common  soap  made  of  tallow  and  soda, 
and  yellow  soap  of  tallow,  resin,  and  soda, 
are  not  so  well  adapted  for  medical  use.  The 
soaps  of  Europe,  a  mixture  of  an  alkali  with 
some  oily  or  f^ty  substance,  are  not  known 
to  the  Chinese  who  use  the  native  soda  (Kan ; 


Kieu) :  6y  the  pods  of  the  Acacia  concinna  (Fei- 
tsau-toh).  Soap  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  raahomedans  into  India,  though  the  bin- 
doos  have  long  used  alkaline  leys,  obtained  from 
the  ashes  of  plants,  for  many  of  the  purposes 
of  soap ;  and  they  have  a  substitute  for  soup 
in   several  berries.     Soap  is  made  at  Dacca, 
of  fine  shell  lime,  10  mds. ;  sigi  muttee,  im- 
pure carbonate   of  soda,  16   mds.;  common 
salt,  15  mds. ;  sesamum  oil,  12  mds. ;  goat's 
suet,  15  seers.     It  is  made  of  good  quality 
at    Stdiarunpore  ;  and   some    marine   soapi 
of  excellent  quality  though  in  small  quantity, 
was   sent   to  the  Exhibition   of  1851  from 
Calicut.     The  soap  made  at  Dacca,  is  con- 
sidered, the    best    in    India  ;    and   like  the 
soap  of  Tranquebar,  which  is  also  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  it  was  formerly  an  export  to 
Mauritius,  Piuang,  Sumatra,  and   the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.     The  manufactuTQ 
of  this  article  is  can'ied  on  by  the  mahomedans, 
by  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  India.     The  Arabic  word  saboon  indeed, 
is  the  origin  of  the  names  given  to  soap  in  many 
countries,  as  that  of  sabun  in  the  Crimea,  and 
savum  at   Genoa.     At   the  Madras   Exhibi- 
tion of  1855,  several  samples  of  soap  were 
exhibited.     The  best  appeared  to  be  a  cake 
of  castor  oil  soap,  exhibited  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Flyun,  for  which  the  Jury  awarded  a  2nd 
Class  Medal. 

Soft  soap,  as  used  in  the  arts,  is  made 
with  caustic  potash  and  fish-oil  and  tallow; 
is  semi-transparent,  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  brownish  coloured,  and  nauseoaa, 
that  referred  to  by  the  British  Colleges  is  made 
with  potash  and  olive  oil,  Dr.  Peretra  was 
unable  to  meet  with  it  and  found  on  inquiry 
that  common  soft  soap  is  usually  substitut- 
ed m  making  Ung.  Sulphiiris  comp. — Dr, 
darkens  Travels  in  Russia  and  on  ike  Don ; 
Royle^S  Arts,,  S^c,  of  India,  p.  484; 'Z>r. 
Tat/lor;  M.  E,  J.  R,  ;  Smithes   Mai.    Mti, 

SOAP  ACACIA,  the  Acacia  rugala, 
Buck,  The  dried  pods  of  this  plant  are  sold  in 
the  bazaars  of  all  the  East  Indies,  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  soap  in  cleansing  the  hair — ' 
Mason. 

SOAP-BEAN  TREE,  see  Dyes, 

SOAP  NUT,  Emarginated. 


Arishia,  Pheuila,     Sas* 
Puvandie  ootta  j.        Tail 
Manay  pungnng-kai,     • 
Kumuiti  ghinzalu,    Tn. 
Kunk  kaia,  «« 
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Buro  ritah,  Beno. 

Soap  berry,  Eng. 

Emarginated  „  „ 

Rita,  Aritah,  Hind. 

Rarak,  Malay. 

Bindak-i-hindi,  Pjebs. 

The  Sapindusemarginatus  VahL,  yields  this 
product.  The  capsules  contain  black  seedsi 
which  have  a  singular  sweetish  bitter  taste^ 
and  a  smell  not  unlike  that  of  an  0¥er-ripB 
mango.  They  are  used  medicinally  by  native 
practitioners  ;  and  form,  when  bruised  and 
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sgitateJ  iu  water,  a  kind  of  sud,  like  tliat  of 
commou  soap,  which  is  exteDsively  used  by 
the  Datives  iu  India  for  washing  the  hair  of 
their  beads  ;  and  by  washermen  for  clean- 
JDg  silks.  The  pounded  seeds  are  said 
to  bea  valuable  remedy  for  epileptic  paroxysms 
and  other  diseases.  Soap  nuts  are  procurable 
in  most  bazaai-s. 

The  Oil, 


fiithaj'ka-tel.  Hind. 

Poovanday  kotte-yennai, 

Tam. 


Poongum  kai  yennaLTAM 
Rooncoodi  uunay,    Tel. 


Thesemi-solid  oills  used  medicinally  by  the 

natives,  aud  is  extracted  from  the  kernel  of  the 

soap-iiut.    Its  cost  prevents  its  general  use. 

The  Tree. 

fiitlie  ka  jhar.         Hind.  I  Kocniioodoo  luanu,    Tel. 
PooTanday  maram,    Tam.  | 

The  soap-nut  tree  gi'ows  all  over  the  East 
Indies.—  ^,  ic.  Useful  Flanls;  M.  E.  J.  K 
SOAP.  STONE. 


Chin. 


Sunkjiri, 

Suukjeeroo, 

Bulpam, 


Hind. 


Tam.,  Tel. 


Hwah-ahih, 

Hwah-shwiu,  „ 

Pot-stone ;  Steatite,  £kg. 

Sa&kjiri,  Guz. 

This  mineral  has  a  soft  and  greasy  feel  ;  is 
of  a  yellowish  white  or  greenish  gray  colour  : 
sometimes  spotted  or  veined  ;  with  little 
Instre  or  transparency.  It  is  composed  of 
silica,  alnroina,  oxide  of  iron,  aud  water, 
in  various  proportions,  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  place  whence  obtained,  in 
iDBiiy  parts  of  India,  and  is  constantly  for  sale 
in  the  bazaars,  being  used  to  write  with  on 
black  boards,  as  Europeans  use  chalk.  In 
Burmah  it  is  abundant. — M.  E.  J,  R, 
.  SOAP-WORTS.  The  Soap  tree  of  China, 
Sapindus  chinensis,  is  a  large  tree  bearing 
round  berries  resembling  the  fruit  of  the 
Melia.  The  tree  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
Wa-hwan-tsze  and  Fei-chu-tsze.  The  ben'ies 
are  sometimes  used  in  making  rosaries,  and 
wheo  toasted  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  not- 
withstanding their  appai'ent  acridity.  In  the 
form  of  tincture  of  the  ben-ies,  they  were 
used  in  skin-diseases.  The  followers  of  the 
Tau  faith,  employ  sticks  of  this  tree  to  ex- 
orcise demons.  The  soap-wort,  soap-fruits 
Md  soap-nuts  in  tropical  climates  furnish 
substitutes  for  soaps,  of  a  more  or  less  useful 
character,  and  the  dried  hemes  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  almost  every  bazaar,  being  used 
throughout  ludia  for  washing  silk,  or  hair, 
or  woollens  and  cloths  of  various  kinds.  The 
Map-benies  of  the  W.  Indies  and  the  conti- 
nent of  America  are  from  the  Sapindus  sapo- 
naria,  and  in  Java,  Sapindus  rarnk.  In  India, 
several  speciesy  as  Sapindus  laurifoli  us,  Sapin- 
dus acuroinatus,  Sapindus  emarginatus,  and 
Sapindus  detergens,  yield  berries,  used  simi- 
larly. The  fleshy  part  of  these  sapindus 
berries  is  viscid,  aud  when  dry  and  rubbed 
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with  water,  they  form  a  lather  like  soap,  and 
the  bark  and  roots  have  similar  properties, 
though  it  is  said  that  articles  washed  by  the 
root  aud  bark  rapidly  corrode.  Hindoo  phy- 
sicians deem  the  eudocarp  a  useful  expecto- 
rant, and  it  is  said  the  seeds,  pounded  with 
water  and  a  small  quantity  put  into  the 
patient's  mouth  often  put  an  end  to  the  epi- 
leptic paroxysm.  The  tincture  or  extract,  of 
the  soapy  matter  of  the  capsules  of  S.  sapouaria 
has  been  used  in  chlorosis.  The  berries, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  cherries,  inclose 
black  shiuing  nuts  which  take  a  fine  polish, 
aud  wore  formerly  much  used  iu  England  for 
making  buttons  after  having  been  tipped  with 
gold,  silver  or  other  metal.  They  are  also 
made  into  beads,  necklaces,  &c.  The  kernel 
contains  an  edible  oil,  which  is  sometimes  used 
for  burning.  In  India  the  nuts  of  the  rheeta, 
S.  emarginatus,  are  eaten  by  young  people, 
und  iu  the  West  Indies,  the  fruits  of  S.  sene- 
galensis  and  S.  esculentus  are  deemed  as 
palatable  as  the  hazel  nut  and  almond.  S, 
rubiginosus  has  a  close-grained,  hard  wood, 
and  foiTns  an  excellent  timber.  Saponaria 
vaccaria,  is  well  known  in  India,  and  is  iden- 
tical in  its  properties  with  S.  officinalis,  a  de- 
coction of  the  root,  frothing  like  a  solution  of 
soap.  Kritz,  ktis,  or  kreess,  the  root  of  some 
parasitical  plant,  but  of  unknown  origin,  is 
used  in  Cashmere  to  wash  the  shawls,  soap 
being  used  only  for  the  white  shawls.  It  is 
used  also  medicinally,and  for  dyeing  the  colour 
called  na-furmanee. — Smith,  p.  199;  St/monds. 
See  Sapindacese. 

SOBANJAN  ?  Hind.  Clitorea  (ernatea. 

SOBHAVATI-NAGARA,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Buddha  Kanaka-muni,  identified  with 
Subhaypursa. 

SOBRAON,  battle  of,  on  the  10th  Feb. 
1846,  was  fought  by  the  British  Indian 
army  against  the  Sikhs. 

SOCCUS  GRANOSUS,  Eumph,  and  Soc- 
cus  lauosus,  Rumphy  are  varieties  and  syno- 
nyms of  Artocarpus  incisa,  Willde, 

SOCHUL,  Hind.  See  Bit  laban. 

SOCIANKA  also  Socian  Rus.    Barilla. 

SOCONUZCO— ?  Chocolate. 

SOCOTORA,  or  Soktra  Island,  extends 
nearly  71  miles  E.  and  W.,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  22  miles.  It  is  high  and  moun- 
tainous with  granitic  peaks.  The  town  of 
Tamareed,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  is 
in  lat.  12°  39'  N.,  long.  54°0i'  E.^-Horsfield. 
See  Abdul  Koory,  Nicolo-di-Conti,  Neibuhr. 

SOCRATES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  known 
to  the  eastern  races  as  Soc  rat. 

SOD,  Hind.    Anethum  sowa, 

SODA,  DuT,     Barilla. 

SODA,  Tel.     Panicum  paludosum,  Roxb, 

SODA,  a  Rajput  race,  scattered  over  the 
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clesei*t,  some  are  mahomedans.   The  Sumaicha 
is  a  mahomedan  proselyte   from  the  Soda. 
Alore,  an  ancient  city  on  the  Indas  was  the 
capital  of  the  Soda  dynasty.     The  Soda  tribe 
is  an  important  branch  of  the  Pramara  (Puar) 
race.     The  Soda  tribes  over  whom  the  emi- 
grants of  the  Ganges  obtained  the  mastery, 
dwelt  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Indus,  and  the 
Garah  river  to  the  Aravalli  hills.   First,  on  the 
east,   the   Cuchwaha,   under   Milaisi,   whose 
father,  Rao  Piyoon,  was  killed  in  the  war  of 
Canouj,  Ajmir,  Sambhur,  and  the  best  lands  of 
the  Chohan,  fell  rapidly  to  the  mahomedans, 
though  the  strongholds  of  the  Aravalli  yet 
sheltered  some,  and  Nadole  continued  for  a 
century  more  to  be  governed  by  a  descend- 
ant of  Beesuldeo.     Mansi,  rana  of  the  Eendoh 
tribe,  a  branch  of  the  Punhar  still  held  Mun- 
dore,  and    the  various  Bhumia  around  paid 
him  a  feudal  subjection  as  the  first  chief  of 
the  desert.     Northward,  about  Nagore,  lived 
the  community  of  the  Mohil  (a  name  now  ex- 
tinct), whose  chief  place  was  Aureent,  on  which 
depended  1,440  villages.     The  whote  of  the 
tracts  now  occupied  by  Bikaner  to  Bhatnair 
were  partitioned  into  petty  republics  of  Gete 
or  Jit.  Thence  to  the  Garah  river,  the  Johya, 
Dya,  Cathas,  Langaha,  and  other  tribes  whose 
names   are  now    obliterated,   partly  by   the 
sword,  partly  by  conversion  to  mahomedanism. 
The  Bhatti  had  for  centuries  been  established 
within  the  bounds  they  still  inhabit,  and  little 
expected   that  this   handful  of   the   Rahtor 
was  destined  to  contract  ^hem.     The  Soda 
princes  adjoined  the  Bhatti  south,  and  the 
Jharejah  race  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
and  Cutch.     The  Solankhi  Rajputs  intervened 
between  them  and  the  Pramara  of  Aboo  and 
Chandra vati,  which  completed  the  chain  by 
junction  with  Nadole.     Various  chieftains  of 
the  more  ancient  races,  leading  a  life  of  fear- 
less independence,   acknowledging    an   occa- 
sional  submission    to    their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  were  scattered  throughout  this 
space ;   such  as    the   Dabey   of  Eedur  and 
Mehwo ;  the  Gohil  of  Kherdhur ;  the  Deora 
of  Sanchore;  the  Sonigura  of  Jhalore;  the 
Mohil  of  Aureent;  the  Sankla  of  Sindli,  &c., 
all  of  whom  have  either  had  their  birthrights 
seized  by  the  Rahtor  race,  or  the  few  who 
have  survived  aud  yet  retain  them,  are  en- 
rolled amongst  their  allodial  vassals.     The 
Soda,  who  has  retained  the  name  of  hindoo, 
has  yet  so  far  discarded  ancient  prejudice, 
that  he  will  drink  from  the  same  vessel  and 
smoke  out  of  the  same  hooka  with  a  mus- 
sulman,    laying    aside    only    the    tube    that 
touches  the  mouth.     With  his  poverty,  the 
Soda  lost  his    reputation   for    courage,   re- 
taining only  the  merit  of  being  a  dexterous 
thief,  and  joining  the  hordes  of  Sehrae  and 
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Kossa  who  prowled  from  Daodpotra  to  6u^^ 
rat.     The  arms  the  Soda  used  chiefly,  about 
A.  D.  1820,  were  the  sword  and  the  Bhield, 
with  a  long  knife  in  the  girdle,  which  served 
either  as  a  stiletto  or  a  carver  for  his  meat: 
few  had  matchlocks,  but  the  primitive  sling 
was  a  general  weapon  of  offence,  and  they 
were  very  expert  in   its  use.    Their  dress 
partakes  of  the  Bhatti  and  mahomedan  cos- 
tume, but  the  turban  is  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  by  it  a  Soda  may  always  be  re* 
cognized.    The  Soda  is  tg  be  found  scattered 
over  the  desert,  but  there  are  ofi&ets  of  his 
tribe,  now  more  numerous  than  the  preseDi 
stock,  of  which  the  Sumaicha  is   the  most 
conspicuous,  whether  of  those  who  are  still 
hindoo,  or  who  htfve  become  converts  to  Islam. 
General  Cunningham  is  of  opinion  that  the 
SodrsB  or  Sogdi,  or  Massanse,  of  Alexander's 
historians,  are  the  same  as  the  Soda  Rajput 
He  says    that  on  leaving  the  confluence  of 
the  Punjab  rivet's,  Alexander  sailed  down  the 
Indus  to  the  realm  of  the  Sogdi,  207801,  where, 
according  to  Arnan,  "  he  built  another  city.** 
Diodorus  describes  the  same  people,  but  under 
a  different  name : — ''Continuing  his  descent  of 
the  river,  he  received  the  submission  of  tl\e 
Sodse  and  the  Massans,  nations  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  stream,  and  founded   another 
Alexandna,  in  which  he  placed  1 0,000  inhabit- 
ants." From  these  accounts.  General  Cunning- 
ham considers  it  evident  that  the  Sogdi  of  Ar- 
rian  and  the  Sodrse  of  Diodorus  are  the  same 
people,  although  the  former  have  been  identir 
fied  with  the  SodaRajputsby  Tod  and  M'Mardo^ 
the  latter  with  the  servile  Sudraa  by  Mr. 
Yaux.     The  Soda,  who  are  a  branch  of  Uie 
Pramara,  now  occupy  the  south-eastern  dis- 
trict of  Sindh,4ibout  Umarkot,  but  accordiog 
to  M*Murdo,  generally  a  most  trustwoiihy 
guide,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  thai 
they  once  held  large  possessions  on  the  banki 
of  the  Indus,  to  the  northward  of  Alor&    b 
adopting  this  extension  of  the  territory  for- 
merly held  by  the  Soda  Rajputs,  GeneraJ  Can* 
uingham  is  partly  influenced  by  the  statemeol 
of  Abul  Fazl,  that  the  country  from  Bhakarto 
Umarkot  was  peopled  by  the  Soda  and  Jbarga 
in  the  time  of  Akbar,  and  partly  by  the  belief 
that  the  Massanse  of  Diodorus  are  tbe  Musamo 
of  Ptolemy,  whose  name  still  exists  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Muzarka,  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  below 
Mithankot.     He  would  identify  the  Sogite  or 
Sodrae  with  the  people  of  Seorai,  which  wascap- 
tured  by  Husen  Shah  Arghun  on  his  way  from 
Bhakar  to  Multan.     In  his  time,  a.  d,  1525, 
it  is  described  as  ^^  the  strongest  fort  in  thai 
country."     Now  in  this  Tery  position,  tliat  is 
about  8  miles  to  the  north-east   of  Sabiai* 
kot,  the  old  maps  insert  a  village  named  Sir- 
wahi,  which  may  possibly  repreoent  the  Seo- 
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niofSindhiao  history.    li  ifl  96  miles  in  a 
direct  lioe  below  Uchh,  and  85  miles  above 
Aiore^  or  very  nearly  midway  between  them. 
The  most  frequented  ghat  for  the  crossing  of 
the  ludas  towards  the  west,  via  the  Gandava 
and  Bolan  Pass  lies  between  FuEilpur  on  the 
left  bank,  and  Kasmir  on  the  right  bank. 
Sir  H.  £lliot  writes  the  name  Sodha,  and 
tajs  that  amongst  this  tribe,  the  Wairsi  was 
the  chief  clan,  and  a  cognate  clan  was  called 
Waisa.    The  Sameja  tribe  is  a  branch  of  the 
Sodha.    The  Sodha  or  Soda  tribe  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  Pramara,  and  for  many  centuries  has 
been  an  occupant  of  the  desert  tracts  of  West- 
ern India,  into  which  they  have  been  driven 
forward  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  by  more 
powerful  neifirhbours.      They  may,  he  says, 
poisiblj  be  the  Sogdi  of  Alexander's  time, 
aod  the  Sodi-ss  of  Diodorus.     The  Sodha  at 
one  time  held  possession  of  Amarkot,  from 
itbich  they  were    expelled   by   the  Talpur 
dynasty  of  Sind.     The  present  representa- 
tive of  the  Sodha  family  still  retains  the  title 
of  nna.    He  resides  at  Chor,  a  few  miles 
N.E.  of  Amarkot,  but  shorn  of  all  power  and 
hard-pressed  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  Sodha  Grassia  are  Bajputs  of  the  Sodha 
tribe,  whose  women  are  famed  for  their  beau- 
ty and  are  much  sought  for  by  surrounding 
inahomedans  aod  Rajputs.     They  sell  their 
female  children  to  the  mahomedans.  A  Sodha 
father  reckons  his  wealth  by  his  number  of 
daogfaters.     Sodha  Rajputs  occupy  Parkur, 
engage    in    cultivation. —  TocTs    Bajasthan, 
Vol,  ii,  p.  12 ;   Cunning  ham^s  Ancient  Geog. 
of  India,  p.  2dd-4  ;  Blliofs  History  of  India, 
pp>  531-2. 


SODA. 


-      .  Ab. 

Jnnd  ehenee,         Ajbab. 

2$ajacan,  Can. 

Ku  kien.  Chin. 

Hjdnte  de  Sonde,      Fa. 

^w-DAtron,  Oms. 

Bediee  Mittee.  Sajee- 
kaar  (iinpore  carbo- 
Mfte)  PapadkhAT  (sub- 
cwbonate,)  Gnz.,UiND. 


Neter,  Heb. 

oajji-noon,  Hind. 

Charum,  Mal. 

Sajee-khar,  Papud- 

khart  Pkrs. 

Sarjica,SaTJikaBliara.  Sans. 
ELarum,  Ponbeer  ka- 

rum,  Tam. 

Sa  vittie-m  nnnoo-oop- 

poo,  Tel. 


n 

£no. 


The  sobstance  known  in  commerce  by  the 
Dame  of  soda   is  a  carbonate  of  soda,   but 
mixed  with  various  impurities,  according  to 
the  source  vrbence  it  has  been  obtained  ;  that 
in,  either  from   tlie  Natron  lakes,  from  the 
toda  Boila,  from  the' burning  of  sea-weeds,  or 
ftt>m  the  decomposition  of  other  salts  of  soda. 
BariJJa  is  the  ash  obtained  by  burning  plants 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and   Indian  Ocean.     Kelp  used  to 
be  prepared  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  its 
islands,  also  on  those  of  Ireland  and  Wales, 
and  on  that  of  Normandy  in  France,  by  burn- 
ing a  great  variety  of  sea- weeds.     In    its 
onginai  state,  soda  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
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fracture  vitreous  :  it  is  an  article  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  the  soajy-glass,  and  other 
manufactures.  The  Arabic  name,  sagimen, 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  hindoo  saji-noon, 
that  is,  sajji  salt,  or  soda  salt.  Dr.  Taylor 
gave  the  following  as  Asiatic  salts  of  soda  : — 
Soda,  from  ashes  of  species  of  salsola  and  sali- 

cornia,  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
Sujjee  or  carbonate  of  soda,  in  Tirhoot. 
Oosur  salt,  Mirzapore,  &c. 
Lauee  kharee,  Siud.  f 

Natron,  from  Lonar  Lake,   in  lat.  20°,  and 

long.  76°  30'. 
Mineral  alkali,  Bombay. 
Salt,  common,  (chloride  of  sodium,)  Tumlook, 
Balasore,  Tanjore,  Bellary. 

„     or  Samur,  Samur  or  Samur  Lake. 

„     Bock  salt,  Salt  Range  of  Punjab. 
Borax,  Kemaon  and  Gurhwal  from  Tibet. 
Khara  noon,  (sulphate  of  soda,)  Gyah,  Tirhoot^ 

&c. — Boyle's  Arts,  Sfc,  of  India,  p,  463. 

SODA  BIBORAS. 

Ab.    Hydratedbi-borateof 
BuRM.       Boda,  Ena, 

Chin.    Boraxsaures  natron,      „ 
Borax ;  Borate  de 

Sonde,  Fb, 

Sohftffa,  Hind. 

Sodebiboras ;  Borax^LxT. 
8ode  boras,  ,, 

Catteri ;  Pijar,    Maleal. 
Tankar,  Pers. 

„      Tincana,  Sans. 

Velligaram,  Tam. 

Borax  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  have  been 
the  chrysocolla  of  Pliny.  The  hindoos  have 
long  been  acquainted  with  it ;  it  is  their 
sohaga,  Sanscrit  tincana,  and  one  of  the 
kinds  of  Booruk  of  the  Arabs.  Its  nature 
was  first  ascertained  by  Geoffroy  in  1732. 
It  is  produced  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
oc  the  shores  of  some  lakes  in  Tibet,  in  the 
same  country,  with  Musk  and  Rhubarb  ;  is 
brought  across  the  Himalayan  Passes  into 
India,  and  imported  into  other  countries  by 
the  names  of  Tincal  and  Crude  Borax.  It  is 
also  obtained  by  saturating  the  Boracic  Acid 
of  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany  with  Carbonate  of 
Soda.  Crude  Borax  is  in  pale  greenish  pieces, 
covered  with  an  earthy  coating,  and  feels 
greasy  to  the  touch.  The  natives  of  Tibet 
are  said  to  cover  it  with  some  fatty  matter, 
to  prevent  its  destruction  by  efflorescence. 
It  is  purified  by  calcining,  which  destroys  the 
fatty  matter,  oi*  by  washing,  with  an  alkaline 
ley,  which  converts  it  into  a  kind  of  soap, 
then  dissolving  and  re-ci^stallizing.  Sp. 
Gr.  1*35.  It  is  colourless,  transparent,  some- 
what shining.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction 
on  turmeric.  The  crystals  efflorescent  slightly 
in  the  air,  are  soluble  in  12  parts  of  cold  and 
2  of  boiling  water.    When  heated,  they  lose 


Boorak, 

Let-khya, 

P'ung-sha, 

P*ang-8ha, 

Tueh-thih, 

Firan-shan, 

Borate  of  Soda, 

Borax, 

Biborate  of  Soda, 

TincaL 

Crude  i)orax, 
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0  a  porone  eubetanco  called 
inata,  nod  at  a  red  heat  run 
vlasa  called  Glass  of  Borax, 
X.  Another  variety,  more 
cryatallizes  in  octohedra, 
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JUineral  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Dhoby'i  earth, 

Soud, 

SouJoo, 

The  earth  so  ceiled  occurs  in  many  p>rti 
of  India,  in  marshy  places.  It  occurs  iu 
a  whitiah  soil  over  granitic  rocks  or  otgi 
alluvium.  The  earth  is  collected  and  ueeJ 
by  washermen  instead  of  soap  for  wuihiog 
cloth.  There  is  from  5  up  to  30  per  cent, 
of  dry  curbonate  of  soda,  ol>t4tinBble  :  bat 
in  the  earth  this  ia  mixed  with  muriate  of 
soda  and  other  sails.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
some  places.  It  is  a  sesquicarUonate^aud 
occasionally  used  in  baking. 

Pearl  ash  is  obtainable  from  potashes. 

Barilla, 
SondoB  brnte,  Fb.  I  Kamm,  Ta¥. 

„    de  comiueroe,        „      Poanbir,  ,. 

Natron,  Geee.  I  Puoag-karQm, 

KoblennQToanatron,     „    I  Ovar-munnoa karum,  „ 
Khai,         *  Hind.     Savibi-munnoa    oop- 

Saigica,  Saks.  |      poo,  Tcu 

ia  the  aah  obtained  by  burning  plants,  oa 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Rei 
Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean.  These  plants  be- 
long mostly  to  the  natural  family  of  Cbe- 
nopoden,  q.  v.  ;  and  chiefly  to  tbe  genera 
Salsola,  Salicornia,  Sueeda,  and  Chenopodinm. 
The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  axb 
varies  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  and  is  pro- 
duced from  the  combustion  of  the  oxalate  aod 
other  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids.  The  soda 
is  no  doubt  oblAined  fi-om  the  soil,  for  Da 
Hamel  planted  soda-plants  inland,  and  they 
yielded  only  potash.  Infusion  of  a  Salsola 
in  cold  water  afforded  by  evaporation,  tiro 
salts,  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodi- 
um. A  portion  of  the  chloride  is  no  doabt 
converted  into  the  carbonate  during  the  ia- 
cineration.— Jfnrr.  C/iem.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  612. 

Kelp  used  tiT  be  prepared  on  the  coasts  of 
Scotluud  and  its  islands,  also  on  those  of 
Ireland  and  Wales,  audon  that  of  NormauJj 
in  France,  by  burning  a  great  variety  ofaigs 
or  sea-weeds.  The  aabes  when  cold  form 
kelp,  which  is  in  hard  cellular  musses,  of  a 
bluish  grey  colour,  and  of  a  disagreeable 
alkaline  taste,  contnining  from  3  to  85  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  soiln  and  other  salts,  as 
in  the  case  of  barilla,  but  also  some  polasb 
and  iodine.  Carbonate  of  aoda  is,  however, 
uow  oblaiued  very  cheaply  from  chloride  of 
sodium  or  sea-suit.  This  is  lirsl  converted 
into  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  then  mixed  with  pounded  small 
coal  and  chalk,  and  heated  in  a  reverbentoiy 
furnace  and  stiiTcd.  The  carbonaceous  malt«' 
abstracts  oxygen  both  fi-om  the  eiilphonc  acid 
aud  fi'um  the  soda  ;  Snlphuret  of  sodium  is 
formed,  and  decomposed  by  the  lime;  c«r- 
boaate  of  aoda,  iusolublo  oxi-sulpburet  of 
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caldom,    canstic    soda,    and    carbonaceous 
matter  beiDg  the  result.     The  insoluble  parts 
are  separated  bj  lixiviation,  and  the  sulphur 
subsequentJj  bum  I  away  ;  during  which  the 
soda  is  completely    carbonated.     The  mass 
now  contains  about   50  per   cent,   of  soda. 
Being  lixiviated  and  evaporated^  the  carbo- 
nate  is  obtained   in   large    crystals.       The 
carbonate  of  soda  produced  as  above  is  pure 
enough.  Ainslie  tells  us  that  some  of  the  more 
enlightened  vyteans  knew  how  to  prepare  car- 
bonate of  soda  from  saline  earths  which  con- 
tain it,  SQch  as  ovar  munnoo,  and  poouheer. 
The^oda  prepared  from  the  first,  the  hakeems 
of  lower  Hindustan  called    "  chowr  ke  ncatti 
ka  namak,"  that  from  the   second  they  call 
"chowr  kephool  ka  namak. — Boyle's  Ma- 
teria Medica  ;    Smith's    Materia   Medica  ; 
l^owelts  Hand-book  ;  Murr.  Chem.,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  612  in  Royle  ;  Ainslie's  Mat.  Med.,  p.  43. 

SODA,  Muriate  of 

J{fl^  Ab.  I  Sal-gemmas,  Lat. 

ITieing.daii-haa,       BcRV.  |  Sodae  chloridum,  ,, 

Sod»  murias  purum, 


SODA,  MUBIATR 


n 

tf 


Sal  f  ossile 

inam, 
Garam, 

Namal^ 
Uppu, 


Sal  mar- 

»» 
Malay. 
Hind,  Pebs. 
Tam.,  Tel. 


5^-y«nt  Chin. 

GjQunon  salt,  £ng. 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 
Muriate  of  Soda, 
CUonire  de  Sodinm,      „ 
Chlor  natrium,  Geb< 

Ktmak,  Nun,  Lun,  Hind.  • 

The  common  salt  is  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  the  Salt  Range,  as  rock  salt  from 
the  saline  lakes  and  wells  of  Asia  and  from 
the  sea  water,  by  evaporation,  and  from  the 
saline  soils  by  solution  and  mineral  salt 
of  very  fair  quality  was  exhibited  from  Ban- 
galore, Bellary  and  Hyderabad,  and  is  known 
to  occur  also  in  the  Guntoor  and  Nellore 
districts,  and  to  be  almost  invariably  aecom> 
panied  with  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone, 
sandstone,  sulphur,  red  and  brown  iron  ores, 
and  alum  slate :  Muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda 
IS  obtained  from  the  Loon^  lake  in  the 
Hyderabad  territories.  The  following  is  a 
condensed  epitome  of  the  Report,  and  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  Loonar  salts  : — 

Italia,  a  carbonate  of  soda  with  a  faint  trace 
of  muriate  of  soda  and  about  2  per  cent,  of 
inipurities. 

Nimmuck  Dulla,  is  nearly  pure  muriate  of 
soda. 

Khuppul  is  carbonate  of  soda  with  water 

tod  about  2  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

Pappree  is  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  soda. 

Madkhar  is  an  impure  salt  containing 

Carbonate  of  soda,    ...27 
Clay  and  aand,       30 


Common  salt,    17 

Water  about      25 


Bhooflkee  is  also  a  crude  impure  substance 


Contahuog  neutral  carb. 

ofaoda         .        .    26 
huolulile  matter  chief- 

1)  "and  and  clay  .  .  58 


Water     . 
Common  salt 


15 
2 


Travertin  contains 


Choloride  of  sodium. 
Water 


Carb.  of  lime    ...  78 
Carb.  of  magnesia.     .    4 
Insoluble  matter  with 
oxide  of  iron,  &c.  .     9 

The  natron  lake  of  Loonar  occurs  in  the 
Circars  of  Meinker,  soubah  of  Berar  about  45 
miles  N.  W.  of  llingolie  in  lat,  20  N.;  it  is 
aboutSlO  feetbelow  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing ground  in  a  kind  of  crater  of  5  miles  in 
circumference,  the  lake  being  about  3  miles 
in  circumference  and  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
vegetation  ;  springs  of  clear  soft  water  occur 
close  to  the  lake,  which  has  evidently  been 
extending  its  bounds  lately,  as  numerous 
dead  trees  are  standing  within  its  margin, 
and  a  well  of  sweet  water  protected  by  a 
wall  is  now  completely  surrounded  by  the 
water  of  the  lake.  An  intolerable  stench  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  emitted  by  the  lake 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  its  waters 
prove  destructive  to  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  though  flocks  of  duck  and  teal  dot  the  sur- 
face of  its  waters,  its  aspect  is  dreary.  There 
are  two  saline  springs  near  the  centre  of  the 
lake  and  about  half  a  mile  apart.  These  never 
become  dry.  It  is  supposed  that  the  muriate  of 
soda  from  this  source  coming  in  contact  with 
the  carbonate  of  lime  which  abounds  in  the 
vicinity  causes  the  deposition  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda  or  natron  salt  in  a  greater  or  less  state 
of  purity.  The  depth  of  the  lake  near  the 
salt  springs  varies  from  6  feet  during  the  hot 
months  to  12  dr  14  feet  during  the  rains. 
The  salt  is  raised  by  divers  who  bring  it  up 
in  their  hands,  it  is  much  prized  and  finds  a 
ready  sale  in  Berar,  Nagpore,  Candeish,  and 
Poouah,  to  which  places  it  is  carried  in  bam- 
boo baskets  and  retailed  by  dealers.  Up  to  the 
year  1855,  the  lake  had  not  been  regularly 
worked  since  1836,  in  which  year  2,136  can- 
dies of  the  different  salts  were  raised,  valued 
at  Rs,  60,081.  In  1853,Major  Johnson  raised 
35  candies  valued  at  Rs.  1,461-4-0.  Common 
salt  is  abundantly  diffused  in  nature,  and, 
must  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages. 
It  exists  in  largo  quantities  in  the  solid  form 
as  rock-salt,  or  in  solution  in  saline  lakes 
and  springs,  and  everywhere  in  sea-water. 
From  these  it  is  obtained  by  evaporalion, 
when  it  crystallizes  with  slight  variations  of 
appearance,  according  to  differences  in  the 
process.  These  varieties  are  known  by  dif- 
ferent names  in  commerce,  as  butter,  stone, 
and  basket  salt,  also  sea  salt,  and,  in  large 
crystals,  as  maiden,  fishery,  and  bay  salt. 
Most  of  the  kinds  of  salt  contain  other  salts,  as 
alkaline  and  earthy  sulphates  and  chlorides, 
especially  of  magnesium  and  of  calcium. 

In  Chiffa,  salt  is  obtained   by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  saline  inland  waters  of  wells  and 
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of  the  sea  water.  The  wells  of  Sech'uen  vary 
from  500  to  more  than  2,000  feet  in  depth 
and  are  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  .  The 
brine  is  brought  up  by  means  of  a  bamboo 
tube,  which  is  alternately  lowered  and  raised, 
the  contents  being  retained  by  a  strap  at  the 
lower  end,  until  the  tube  reaches  the  top, 
when  the  strap  is  removed  and  the  brine  dis- 
charged into  cisterns  and  then  evaporated. 
In  Cheh-kiang,  salt  water  is  let  in  upon  pieces 
of  gi'ound  from  three  to  five  hundred  yards 
square,  and  evaporated  by  solar  heat,  as  in 
British  India. — Royle  ;  Smith  ;  M.  E.  J,  R. 
SOD^  SESQUiCARBONAS,  L. 


SOFA  IDA. 


S.  bicirbonas. 
Sodee  Carbonas. 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 
Garb,  of  Soda  of  the  shops. 
Sesqni- carbonate  of 
Soda,  Eng. 


Natron,  Eno.,  Fb. 

Bicarbonate  de  Sonde,  „ 
Anderthalb   kohlen- 

saures  Natron,        Geb. 
Zweifach     kohlen- 

saures  Natron,  Gr. 


The  Trona  found  near  Tripoli  in  Africa,  the 
Natron  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  delta 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  of  the  Loonar  lake  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Dr.  Malcolm  son,  are  all 
sesqui-carbonates  of  soda. 

The  bicarbunate  of  soda  is  the  same  salt  as 

the  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda.     That  which  is 

met  with  in  commerce  is  usually  a  pure  salt, 

but  occasionally  mixed  with  a  small  portion 

of  the  carbonate.     It  exists  in  some  mineral 

springs  highly  acidulated  with  carbonic  acid, 

as  in  those  of  Vichy.     As  usually  sold,  it  is 

colourless,  in  powder,  or  in  minute  scale-like 

ciystals,    having   a    saline,   slightly  alkaline 

taste  and  reaction. — Royle. 

SODA,  Nitrate  of, 
Cnbic  Nitre,  Eno.  I  Wurfelsalpetre,         Grr. 

Nitrate  de  Soudo,        Fk.  | 

It  consists  of  nitric  acid  and  soda,  and  is 
similar  in  its  properties  to  saltpetre,  differing 
chiefly  in  being  more  pungent  in  taste,  more 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  inclined  to  attract 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  crystalliz- 
ing in  a  rhomboid  form.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  manure  for  pastures,  and  for  all  other  sorts 
of  agricultural  produce,  except  that  grown  in 
heavy  wet  soils.  It  is  also  applied  to  many  of 
the  purposes  for  which  saltpetre  is  used,  though 
being  more  deliquescent  than  that  salt,  it  is  not 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
This  salt  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in 
deposits  in  South  America,  particularly  in  the 
districts  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaea  in  Peru. 
Indifferent  samples  of  this  salt  were  exhibited 
at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  from  Bel- 
lary  and  Hyderabad,  where  it  seems  to  form 
a  natural  efflorescence.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a 
substitute  for  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of 
nitric  and  other  acids  and  chemical  substances. 
It  is  too  deliquescent  for  raakiug  gunpowder, 
though  it  answers  well  for  some  descriptions 
of  fireworks. —  Water  Hon  in  l^aulkner  ;  3f. 
JJ.  J.  E. 
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SODA,  Sulphate  of, 

Malb,  Ar.  I  Khara  namak, 

P'oh-siau,  CmiT. 

Pih  riau,  „ 

Hi'nen-ming-fen,         „ 
Peh-lung-fen,  Coch-Chin. 
Sulphate    of  Soda,  Eng. 
Glauber's  salt,  ,^ 

Sulphate  de  Soudo,      f  b. 
Schwefelsaures  Na- 
tron, Gbr. 

The  Chinese  names  are : — 


Lai. 


Hod. 
Khara    nuna, 
Khaii  nun, 
Sal  cathartiouB, 
Natrum  viiariolatum,     » 
Sal  mirabile  glauberi,    » 
Sod»  Bulpbaa,  „ 

Namak,  Psbs. 

Oopoo,  Tam.,  Tel 


Mineral  Glauber 
P'oh  siau, 
Pi-fiiau. 


Artificial  Gfauher. 
Hiaen-ming-fen, 
Peh-lung-fen. 


It  exists  in  sea-water,  in  the  a^es  of  many 
plants,  ^nd  is  found  effloresced  on  the  soil  in 
ludia.  It  exists  in  the  water  of  some  lakes 
and  mineral  springs,  also  in  Glauberite.  It  it 
found  in  the  ashes  of  many  plants,  and  in  some 
animal  secretions.  In  Bengal,  an  impure  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  extracted  from  earth  in  which 
the  salt  exists,  in  the  proportion  of  from  tea  to 
fifty  per  100.  It  is  prepared  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  simply  washing  the  earth.  It  is  usu- 
ally sold  in  crystaline  dirty  brown  masses. 
These  are  purified  by  a  simple  process.  In  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Cheng-ti-fu,  in  Se-cbuea 
and  Ts'ing-chau-fu  in  Shantung,  this  occurs, 
native,  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  soil,  from 
which  it  is  brushed  up  dissolved  in  water  and 
coarsely  crystal ised.  In  this  form  it  is  a 
natural  salt  like  the  Reh  of  the  Doab  of 
Northern  India.—  Smith's  Materia  Medica 
of  China ^ 

SODHYA,  Sans,  called  sobhacritu  in  the 
Carnatic,  wrongly  written  Sodhyum.  A  con- 
stant number  to  be  subtracted  in  certain  com- 
putations, to  fit  the  rule  to  a  particular 
epoch,  being  the  negative  of  Cshepa. 

SODO,  a  wood  resembling  the  walonk, 
scarce. 

SO-E,  Chin.  A  garment  of  leaves,  which,  as 
well  as  hats,  is  fabricated  by  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  Northern  China,  from  the  leaves  of 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  a  palm  iudigenons  in  the 
Northern  and  Central  parts  of  that  countiy : 
but  in  the  Southern  districts  of  China,  th« 
So-e,  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo 
and  of  other  broad  leaved  grasses. 

SOE-KOMPASS,  Dan,     Compass. 

SOENAIR.  Colonel  Tod  relates  that  a 
Rajpoot  ruler  in  the  fulness  of  his  pride,  had 
divine  honours  paid  him  in  the  rite  Soenair. 
This  distinction,  which  involves  the  most 
august  ceremony,  and  is  held  as  a  virtual  as- 
sumption of  universal  supremacy,  had  in  all 
ages  been  attended  with  disaster.  In  the 
rite  of  Soenair,  every  office,  down  to  the  scul- 
lion of  the  "  Rusorah,"  or  banquet-hall,  most 
be  performed  by  royal  perabnages. — Tods 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  ii,  p,  8. 

SOFAIDA,  or  safeda,  Hind.  Populw 
alba,  white  poplar  or  abile. 
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SOHAWAL. 

SOFALA,  a  district  on  the  African  const 

to  which  the  ships  of  the  Hebrews  voyaged. 

See  Sonaal,  Beer-us-somal.     Ophir. 
SOFFaB,  means    a  worker    in    copper. 

The  Soffaride  dynasty  began,  according  to 
BOffle,  Heg.  259,  according  to  others,  248, 
and  lasted  for  three  generations,  till  it  was 
replaced  by  that  of  the  Sapanides,  about 
the  end  of  the  same  century  of  the  Hegira. — 
Ferriers  Jourfi,  p.  323,  quoting  D'  Herbelot 

SOFIAN,  a  little  place,  which  is  within 
the  lines  of  a  dreadful  battle  fought  a.d.  1685, 
between  the  Turks  and  Persians  :  and  which 
g«ve  a  signal  overthrow  to  the  former  power, 
bythearmsorHamzehMii^za,  who  command- 
ed the  Persians.  The  distance  from  Sofian  to 
Ttbreez  is  twenty-four  miles,  over  a  pretty 
good  road,  running  south-east. — Porter^ s  Tra- 
telty  Vol.  i,  pp,  219-20. 

SOFT  GLOBE  FLOWER.  Sphwranthus 
mollis. 

80GDIANA.  According  to  Bunsen  (iii, 
^)  the  separation  of  the  Arians  was  prior 
to  their  leaving  Sogd.  The  Arian  emi- 
gration from  Sogd  to  Bactria,  after  the  sepa- 
nitioD,  took  place  b.  g.  6,0()0,  consequently 
before  the  time  of  Menes.  The  immigration 
into  the  Ijidns  countiy  about  b.  c.  4,000  and 
Zoroasters  reform  in  Bactria  abont  the  time  of 
Menes  or  half  a  centgiy  later.  Sogd  is  said 
to  be  the  birth  place  of  Arsaces  I  of  the 
Arsacids.  Sogdiana  in  Samarcand,  formed 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Arians  :  Sughda, 
afterwards  spelled  Sugdia  and  commonly  Sng* 
diana,  is  pi-e-eminently  the  country  :  as  being 
ti»  home  of  the  Fire-worshippers.  It  is 
described  in  the  Vendidad,  as  in  the  38th 
degree  of  latitude,  where  Mara  Eanda  (Sa- 
marcand) is  situated,  a  paradisiacal  land, 
fertilized  by  the  river  Sogd,  so  that  Sogd  and 
Paradise  Are  used  synonymously  by  the  later 
writers.  The  Vendidad  (ii,  verse  5)  says  it 
was  created  as  the  second  besl  of  the  regions 
and  coantries. — Bunsen^  Vol.  iii,  pp,  584, 
59^.    See  Arians,  Hindoos,  Kabul,  Soda. 

S0HA6,  HiNi>.,  ornaments  worn  by  mar- 
ried women  while  their  husbands  are  alive. 

80HAGIN,  HiWD.,  a  married  woman. 

SOHAGEEA,  Hind.,  a  class  of  fuqeers. 

SOHANJAN*A  or  Sohunjuna,  also  Moon- 
pj  ka-jhar.  Hind.,  Duk.,  is  the  Horse  rad- 
ish tree,  Moringa  pterygospenna.  See  Mo- 
rinjjR  root,  Moringa,  Ben. 

SOHAGA,  Hind.  Borax,  biborate*  of 
soda,  Sodae  biboi'as,  used  as  a  medicine. 

SOHAGA,  Hind.  A  flat  piece  of  heavy 
Wood  dragged  ov^r  fields  after  ploughing  and 
wwinjr,  to  »mootli  down  the  clods. 

SOHAWAL.  This  state  was  entered  in 
the  snnnad  granted  to  rajah  Elshore  Sing  as 
a  feudatory  of  Fonnah.     Separate  eunnuds 
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were  granted  to  the  chiefs  of  Kotee  and 
Oocheyra  on  the  British  occupation  of  Bundel- 
cund.  The  area  of  Sohawal  is  about  300 
square  miles,  and  the  population  about  50,000, 
the  revenue  is  Rs.  30,000. — Aitchison's  Trea- 
tises, !'c,j  V.  247. 

SOH-LOH,  also  Soh-loh-shu,  Chin.  The 
green  die  of  China.     See  Dyes. 

SOnOL,  Rus.     Sable. 

SOHALEE AN,  Hind.  Thin  wheaten  cakes. 

SOHDI,  see  Khntri 

SOHOJO  MA  REE,  Tkl.  ?  Uria  ?  A  tree 
of  Gaujam  and  Gumsur  of  extreme  height 
25  feet,  circumference  1^  feet,  and  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch,  8  feet.  Tolerably  common  in 
Bodogoda,  where  it  is  burnt  for  firewood  but 
not  in  Gumsur.  The  bark  is  used  mediciudl* 
ly. — Captain  Macdonald, 

SOHRAT,  see  Kelat 

SOHUNJUNA,  or  Moongay  ke-jhar,  Duk. 
Moringa  pteiygosperma. 

SOHURWURDEE,  an  order  of  maho- 
medan  devotees. 

SOIE,  or  Soia,  Bbno.,  Hind.  Anethum 
sowa  or  A.  graveolens, 

SOIE,  Fr.     Silk. 

SOIES,  Fr.     Bristles. 

SOI  KEERY,  Tam.  Grows  in  the  southera 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  and  is  eaten  as  greens 
by  the  poor. — Ainslie^s  Mat,  Med.,  p.  257. 

SOIL.  In  the  south  of  India,  throughout  the 
entire  of  the  peninsula  there  are  four  markedly 
distinct  kinds  of  soil  in  which  cultivation  is 
conducted.  These  maybe  briefly  named  as  the 
red  soil  over  the  granitic  tracts,  the  black  soil 
or  regur  also  called  cotton  soil,  over  the  rocks 
of  volcanic  origin,  the  alluvial  soil,  and  the 
sandy  soils  along  the  coasts,  in  the  valleys  and 
in  the  beds  of  rivers.  There  are  patches  of  black 
soil  in  various  parts  of  the  Ceded  Districts, 
bnt  it  is  to  be  seen  over  all  the  gi-eat  volcanic 
outburst  in  the  N.  W.  Dekhan.  The  red  soil 
tract  lies  over  the  granitic  regions  in  the  east- 
ern and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The 
regur  or  black  soil  is  naturally  very  retentive 
of  moisture  and  very  fertile,  and  all  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  found  is  well  under  cultivation. 
The  field  crops  grown  are  cereals,  pulses 
and  cottons.  Throughout  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  peninsular  India,  the  culti- 
vators regard  hedges  and  trees  as  injurious 
to  crops,  which  are  annually  enclosed  by  the 
branches  of  thorny  trees,  consequently  when 
the  crops  are  off  the  ground  the  whole  ten-i- 
tory  has  a  treeless  aspect,  and  in  many  places 
fire- wood  bears  a  veiy  high  price.  There  are 
great  tracts,  however,  which  could  be  bene- 
ficially planted  with  trees.  Near  Museiy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cauvery,  black  soil  with  its 
accompanying  calcareous  strata  of  marl  and 
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hifFj  rest  in  common  on  p*anite,  indicated  by 
rocks  of  this  nature  appearing  above  its  Bur- 
faoe  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  red  soil  pre- 
vails where  sienite  forms  the  apparent  ground- 
work. It  would  seem  from  this  that  granite  is 
at  tlie  bottom  of  all,  and  sieniteis  only  super- 
imposed, for  the  latter  appears  only  in  the 
elevated  or  higher  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  foiTTier  in  the  lowest. 

The  Himalaya  range  does  not  abound  in 
volcanic  rocks,  like  the  chains  of  Central  and 
Southern  India  ;  and  the  soils  which  are  there 
formed  from  the  detritus,  contain,  in  conse- 
quence,  less  phosphoric   acid,  and   are  less 
adapted   to   the  growth  of    that    numerous 
class    of  plants  which   cannot   live  without 
phosphates.     The  volcanic  rocks  foim  a  pla- 
teau  upon   the  saudstoue,  of  almost  all   the 
hills  of  Central  and  Southern  India  ;  and  the 
soil,  which  is  formed  from  their  detritus,  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  when  well-combined,  as 
it   commonly   is,  with  the  salts  and  double 
salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  organic  acids 
with  the  inorganic  bases  of   alkalis,  earths 
and  oxides,  which  have  become  soluble,  and 
been  brought  to  the  surface  from  below  by 
capillary  attraction,  also  the  basaltic  plateaux 
upon   the  sandstone   rocks   of  Central    and 
Southern  India  are  often  surmounted  with  a 
deposit,  more  or  less  deep  of  laterite,  or  in- 
durated  iron  clay,   the   detritus    of   which 
tends  to  promote  fertility  in  the  soil.     There 
never   is   any  other   deposit  than   this  iron 
clay  or  laterite  above  the  basaltic  plateaux. 
The  centre  of  the  great  table-land  of  the  Dek- 
han  for  about  eighty  miles  around  Beder  is 
covered   with    great   hills  of  laterite  which 
occurs  also  north  of  Oomraoti,  in  Berar,  and 
near  Madras,  along  the  Malabar  coast,  and  at 
Rangoon.     Laterite  is   never   found  in   any 
part  of  the  Himalayan  chain.    In  Bundelcund 
and  other  parts  of  Central  and  Southern  India, 
the  basaltic  plateaux  are  sometimes  found  re- 
posing immediately  upon  beds  ofgranite.  The 
soil   called  'doomuteea'    in  N.  India,  is  of 
a  light-brown  colour,  soon  powders  into  fine 
dust,  and  requires  much  more  outlay  in  ma- 
nure and  labour  than  the  '  muteear*soil.    The 
*  oosur'  soil  appears  to  be  formed  out  of  both 
by  a  supembundance  of  one  or  other  of  the 
salts  or  their  bases,  which  are  brought  to  the 
surface  from  the  beds  below,  and  not  carried 
off  or   taken  back  into   these   beds.     It  is 
known  that  salts  of  ammonia  are  injurious  to 
plants,  unless  combined  with  organic  acids, 
supplied  to  the  soil  by  decayed  vegetable  or 
animal  matter.     This  matter  is  necessary  to 
combine  with,  and  fix,  the  ammonia  in  the 
soil,  and  give  it  out  to  the  plants  as  they 
require  it.     It  is  possible  that  nitrates  may 
Buperabound  in  the  soil  from  the  oxydize- 
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ment  of  the  nitrogen  of  a  superflnity  of  am- 
monia.    The  natives  say  that  all  land  maj 
become    '  oosur*    from    neglect ;   and,  wbea 
oosur,  can  never  be  made  to  bear  crops,  after 
it  has  been  left  long  fallow,  till  it  has  been 
fiooded  with  rain-water  for  two  or  three  sea- 
sous,  by   means  of  artificial  embankments^ 
and  then  well-watered,  manured  and  ploogli- 
ed.      When  well-tilled  in  this  way,  all  but 
the  very  worst  kinds  of  oosur  are  said  to 
bear  tolerable  crops.     In  the  midst  of  a  plain 
of  barren  oosur  land,   which  has  hardly  a 
tree,  shrub  or  blade  of  grass,  we  find  small 
oases,  or  patches  of  low -land  in  which  accu- 
mulated rain-water  lies  for  several  months 
every  year,  covered   with   stout  grasses  of 
different  kinds,  a  sure  iadication  of  ability  to 
bare  good  crops,  under  good  tillage.     From 
very  bad  oosur  lands,  common  salt  or  salt- 
petre, or  both,  are  obtained  by  digging  out  and 
washing  the  earth,  and  then  removing  the 
water   by   evaporation.      The   clods  in    the 
muteear  soil  not  Only  retain  moisture,  and 
give  it  out  slowly  as  required  by  the  crops, 
but  they  give   shelter  and  coolness  to  the 
young  and  tender  nhoots  of  grain  and  pulse. 
Trees,  shrubs  and  plants  of  all  kinds,  every- 
where derive  carbonic  acid  gas  and  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere  and   decompose  them 
for  their  own   use,    in   the   same    maooer. 
Doctor  O'Shaughnessy  states,  that  the  reha 
earth,  from  Oude,  is  identical  with  the  sujji 
muttee  of  Bengal,  and  contains  carbonate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  soda  as  its  essential  charac- 
teristic ingredients,    with  silicious  clay  and 
oxide  of  iron.     But  in  Oude,  the  term  "  sujji'' 
is  given  to  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda 
which  remain  after  the  silex  has  been   re- 
moved from  the  reha.     The  reha  is  fused  into 
glass  after  the  carbonic  acid  and  moisture 
have  been  expelled  by  heat,  and  the  sujjjee  is 
formed  into  soap,  by  the  addition  of  lime,  fat 
and  linseed  oil,  in  the  following  proportions: 
6Bujji,'4  lime,  2)^  fat,  and  1|  ulsee  oil.     The 
sujji  is  formed  from  the    reha  by  filtration* 
A  tank  is   fonned  on   a  termce  of  cement 
In  a  hole  at  one  corner  is  a  small  tube.  Bows  of 
bricks  are  put  down  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
with  intervals  between  for  the  liquor  to  flow 
through  to  the  tube.     On  these  rows  a  layer  of 
stout  reeds  is  first  placed,  and  over  theni  an* 
other  layer  composed  of  the  leaves  of  these  reeds. 
On  this  bed  the  coarse  reha  earth  is  placed  with- 
out being  refined  by  the  process  described  in 
the  text  above.     Some  coarse  common  salt 
(kharee  nimuck)  is  mixed  up  with  the  reha. 
The  tank  is  then  filled  with  water,  which 
filters  slowly   through  the  earth  and  passes 
out  through  tlie  tube  into  pans,  whence  it  is 
taken  to  another  tank  upon  a  wider  ternea 
of  cement,  where  it  evaporates  aad  leaves  the 
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SQJIji  deposited.    The  second  tank  is    com- 
moolj  made  close  under  the  first,  and  the 
liquor  flows  into  it  through  the  tube,  render- 
ing pans  unnecessary.    It  is  only  in  the  hot 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  part  of 
June,  till  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  that  the  reha 
and  sujji  are  formed.    During  the  other  nine 
Donths,  the  Loonea  caste,  who  provide  theoi, 
turn  their  hands   to  something  else.    The 
reha,  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  and  mix- 
ture by  beat,  is  fused  into  glass.     Deprived 
of  siiex  by  this   process  of  filtration,  it  is 
formed  into    sujji,  from  which   the  soap  is 
made.    On  this  process  of  filtration,  Doctor 
O'Shaoghnessy  observed  : — "  that  he  does  not 
io  this  process,  clearly  understand  the  use  of 
the  common  salr^  used  in  the  extraction  of 
soda.    But    many    of   the    empirical    prac- 
tices of  the  natives  prove,  on  investigation  to 
«)aare  with    the  most    scientific    precepts. 
For  example,  their  proportions  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coiTosive   sublimate  are  precisely 
identical  with  those  which  the  atomic  theory 
leads  the  European  chemist  to  follow.    Every 
district  where  there  are  low   lands,  which 
are  inundated  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  produces    some   rice ;    heavy   dakar 
soil  suits  it.    It  is  one  of  those  crops  that 
requires  raising   fii*st   in    a    nursery,    after 
which  the  seedlings    are    planted    out.     In 
the  Punjab,  the  upper  valleys  of  Kan gra  are  the 
granaries  of  rice.     Here  are  combined  the 
ihuodance  of  water  with  high  temperature  and 
a  peculiar  soil,  wliich  makes  rice  so  exclusive  a 
product.     The  British   Government    having 
solicited  information  as  to  the  mode  of  reclama- 
tioa  of  saline  land  in  vogue  in  the  Utah  ter- 
ritory, the  secretary  of  the  Dario  County 
Branch  of  the  Desert  Agricultui*al  and  Manu- 
iacturiug  Society,  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
Desert  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Society, 
from  FanningtoD,  Davis  County,  on  the  1 1  th 
Jauuaiy  ]  872.     He  states  that  the  efforts  of 
many  farmers  who  own  lands  bordering  im- 
mediately on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
have  been  very  successful,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, by  flooding  with  fresh  water  during 
the  spring  and  winter  months,  thereby  wash- 
ing the  knd  and  leaving  a  deposit  of  ^nd  and 
mad  washed  down    from  the   land  through 
which  the  stream  passes.    Some  of  the  farmers 
are  now  cutting  from  two  to  three  tons  of  fine 
hay  per  acre,  and  from  fifty   to  seventy-five 
bushels  of  small  grain  are  raised  per  acre 
on  land  raised  by  this  treatment.     Some  farm- 
ers have  been   successful  by  hauling    sand 
Md  mixing  with  the  soil.    These  are  the  only 
modes  of  treatment  that  have  proved  suc- 
cessfal. 

In  the  Punjab  and  along  the  course  of  the 
GiDgeB  Canalf  a  saline  substance  called  reh,  ef- 
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floresces  on  the  soil.    It  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  so- 
dium,   with,   in    some  places,  carbonate  of 
soda.     The  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda 
are  very  efilorescent  salts  and  melt  partly  in 
their  water  of  crystallization  at  a  temperature 
of  about  98^  while  they  are  rather  sparingly 
soluble,  when  the  temperature  falls  below  60^. 
Hence,  during  the  hot  weather,  the  reh  melts 
and  percolates  the  ground  to  some  consider- 
able depth :  but  as  the  weather  becomes  cooler, 
crystals  form  in  this  soil  and  form  a  capillary 
ne1>work,  up  which  the  solution  travels  till  it 
arrives  at  the  surface  where  the  salt  gives  off 
its  water  of  crystallization,  and  falls  into  a 
dry  powder  by  efflorescence  highly  injurious 
to  vegetable  life.     It  has  been  proposed  to 
remedy  this  condition  by  adding  nitrate  of 
lime,  which  converts  the  sulphate  and  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  into  nitrate  of  soda  a  delique- 
scing salt,  while  the  lime  is  changed  either 
into  the|  insoluble  carbonate  orsparingly  soluble 
sulphate  of  lime,  neither  of  which  are  efflo- 
rescent nor  in  any  way  injurious  to  vegetation.' 
The  plains  of  the  Punjab  are  vast  expanses 
of  alluvial  clay  and   loam,  and  the  main  dis- 
tinction in  the  soils  is  that  they  are  sandy,  or 
as  is  most  frequent,  rich  loam  or  clay.     Rohi  . 
soil,  is  a  stiff  loam  ;  the  do-shahi  is  the  dumat 
of  Hindustan  and  is  a  good  quality  of  clayey 
soil,    on   which  when    manured,  are  grown 
cotton,  fine  wheat,  barley,  sorghum,  zea  mays, 
melons. 

Bohi  is  the  finest  natural  soil,  a  stiff  loam, 
which  breaks  up  into  large  clods. 

Doshahi  is  the  '  dumat*  of  Hindustan  ;  a 
clayey  soil,  generally  of  good  quality,  ma- 
nured by  cattle  being  folded  on  it ;  when 
manured,  it  grows  cotton,  fine  wheat,  barley, 
joar,  makai,  melons,  &c. 

Mera,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  the 
^  rusli'    of  Hindustan,  has  many  varieties  ; 
some  very  good  and  equal  to  the  best  *  do- 
shahi.' 

Tibbah,  nearly  all  sand,  the  *  bhur*  of  the 
provinces,  worth  veiy  little,  and  only  grows 
the  inferior  crops  of  moth,  mash,  &c. 

High  and  somewhat  sandy  tracts  in  the 
centres  of  *  doabs,'  and  equi-distant  from  river 
influence  on  both  sides,  are  almost  universal 
called  *bar.' 

In  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  the  main  divisions 
of  the  soil,  to  a  certain  extent  con^esponding 
to  the  netar  and  utar,  are  the  low  lands, 
being  called  '  khadar  ;'  lands  which  have  at 
one  time  been  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  have 
been  flooded  ;  and  *  hangar,'  high  land,  re- 
quiring irrigation  by  wells.  These  great  divi-F 
sions  are  sub-divided  as  '  nyain,'  loamy  land 
cultivated  with  manure  and  artificial  irijga- 
tion  ;   *  rusli,'  good  loam  ;  *  dakar,'  a  low* 
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lying  stiff  clay,  productive  of  rice  and  gmm  ; 
aod  *bhur,'  an  inferior  land  with  a  large 
proportion  of  sand.  Land  that  is  inundated 
is  generally  unproductive  for  want  of  drainnge, 
is  called  'choil/  In  some  of  the  sandy  districts, 
the  names  vaiy  considerably.  In  the  Gugai- 
ra  district,  for  instance,  where  the  soil  is  very 
bare,  there  is  but  little  scope  for  all  the  varie- 
ties of  inundated,  irrigated  and  other  lands  ; 
if  land  is  cultivable  at  all  it  is  fortunate,  and 
there  is  but  little  variety  to  distinguish.  The 
toost  generally  recognised  names  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  culturable  soil  are  *gusrah,'  <si- 
kand'  and  'retli.'  In  the'' Settlement  Records, 
the  name  •  dakar'  which  is  locally  unknown, 
was  introduced  by  the  Hindustani  ameens 
employed  on  the  measurements.  The  equi- 
valent terra  is  '  gusrah.'  *  Retli,'  as  its  name 
implies,  is  land  with  an.  excess  of  sand,  apd 
*8ikand?  is  a  stiff  clay  soil,  suited  for  rice  ;  it 
IB  called  in  some  parts  *  pakki  chikni.' 

The  *  kalry4  is  a  salt  efflorescence,  which  is 
observed  in  many  places.  Sometimes  it  ex- 
tends over  large  tracts  of  land,  rendering  them 
almost  entirely  unproductive  ;  they  are  called 
*kalri  zamin.' 

Some  kinds  of  plants  like  the  kair  soil, 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  garden  stocks 
and  wall  flowers,  and  other  brassicaceous 
plants  ;  and  also  tobacco  is  said  to  thrive. 

In  the  hill  districts  bordering  on  the  Amballa 
divisions,  and  Kotahain  the  Amballa  district  the 
land  is  divided  into  *  kulahu,'  land  watered  by 
kuls  (water-courses  supplied  from  an  artificial 
pond  formed  by  damming  up  the  hill  streams,) 
and  '  obar,*  which  is  the  same  aa  barani,  hind 
dependent  on  rain  for  its  irrigation. 

Obar  land  is  of  two  kinds,  *  todah*  and 
*  khil.'  Toda  are  those  little  hanging  fields 
like  steps  rising  one  above  another,  and  are 
built  up  at  their  lower  edge  with  stones,  and  ^ 
which  are  liable  to  destruction  by  being  wash- 
ed down  when  the  rain  is  violent.  If  the 
land  is  good,  it  is  called  *  awal  kism'  or  first 
class  ;  if  stony  and  bad,  *  duyam  kism'  or 
second  class.  <Khil'  land  is  that  which  is 
broken  up  with  the  hoe  on  the  steep  slopes 
of  tJie  hill  ;  it  is  too  steep  to  be  ploughed. 
These  kinds  of  soil  are  observable  through 
many  hill  districts. 

The  Kangra  valley,  locality  is  singular  as 
to  its  climate,  soil,  and  means  of  irrigation. 

In  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  the  deterioration 
of  land  by  reh  first  attracted  serious  atten- 
tion in  the  vill.iges  along  the  Western  Jumna 
Canal,  and  its  branches,  about  Delhi,  Paniput, 
Bohtak,  and  Karnal.  In  1857,  Mr  Sherer, 
Joint  Magistrate  of  Allygurh,  went  on  depu- 
tation to  examine  the  tracts  of  country  de- 
teriorated, and  the  picture  presented  by  him 
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of  the  suffering  in  some  of  the  villages  was 
truly  deplorable.     Out  of  580  canal  villages, 
59  or  nearly   10  per  cent,  had  been  injured 
in  degrees  ranging  from  severely  to  partially, 
6  per  cent,  being  severely   injuief*..     The 
maximum  appeared  to  be  ireached  in  Panipat 
where  46  villages,  or  19  per  cent,  were  in- 
jured  out  of  242.     The  salt  effloresces   in 
several  parts  of  the  Punjab,  where  there  are 
no  canals  at  all  ;  in  these  places  it  appears  in 
land  irrigated  from  wells  where  the  water  is 
very  far  from  the   surface.     The  salt  itself 
consists  of  sulphate  of  soda  with  a  variable 
proportion  ofchloride  of  sodium  (common  salt). 
In  some  of  the  instances  given  by  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  the  percentage  was  high  at  Jagn,  in 
Paniput  it  was  20  per  cent.,  and  this  con- 
sisted of  abundanceof  carbonate  of  soda  with 
sulphate,   and  chloride  of  sodium   aod  lime. 
As  far  as  experience  goes,  lands  near  canals, 
like  the  old  Hosli,  in  the   Lahore   district, 
constructed  at  but  not  below  the    ordinary 
level  of  ihe  watershed,  are  usually  found  to  be 
free  from  Reh  efflorescence.     It  is   admitted 
by  the  advocates  of  re-alignment,  that  drainage 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  palliative  and  a  cure. 
Generally  speaking,  the  farmers    assert  that 
fully    impregnated    Reh    land    is    incurable 
and  valueless.     In  gardens  and  small  plots,  it 
has  been  found  useful  to  dig  out  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet  or  so  entirely,  and  put  in  fresh. 
Dr.  Brown,  Chemical  Examiner  for  the  Pan- 
jab,    has   demonstrated  that  nitrate  of  lime 
would  succeed. 

In  the  Punjab,  the  classification  of  land  ac- 
cording to  means  of  irrigation  is  understood 
everywhere.  Even  where  terms  descriptive  of 
soil  are  employed,  any  or  eveiy  class  of  land 
may  also  be  described  as  ^chahi,'  if  it  is 
watered  by  wells  ;  *  obi,'  if  by  ponds ;  or 
*  chalar'  to  be  described  hereafter ;  *  sailabi,' 
if  by  flood  and  inundation  of  rivers  ;  *  pani 
'mar,'  if  damaged  by  drainage  floods  ;  and 
'  barani,'  if  dependent  on  rain.  These  means 
themselves  indicate  the  source  of  the  water  of 
iiTigation. 

The  plain  districts  of  the  Punjab  are  sub- 
divisions of  Doabs.  The  names  of  the  Doabs 
are  in  all  instances  (excepting  the  first  or  Ja- 
landhar  Doab)  the  result  of  a  rude  attempt 
to  join  the  names  of  the  rivers  on  each  sidd 
into  one  word.  Thus  passing  the  Jalandbar 
Doab,  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas,  we 
come  to  the  Bar!  Doab,  (Beas  and  Ravi.) 
Then  between  the  Ravi  and  Chenab,  the  Ricb- 
nah  Doab  ;  between  the  Jhilum  and  Cheoab, 
is  the  Jach  Doab.  The  last  Doab  up  to  the 
Indus,  takes  its  name  from  that  river,  and  it  i^ 
called  Sind  Sagar,  *  the  ocean  of  the  Sind* 
(Indus  river),  t.  e,,  traets  of  country  between 
twoL  rivers. 
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Goera  or  njain,  is  a  term  applied  only  to 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  wells  and  villages, 
which  are  abundantly  irrigated  and  manured. 
Actual  desert  soil  is  called  '  thul.' 

In  Cis-Sutlej,  the  two  great  divisions  of  land 
are  khadir  aud  hangar.  Khadir  are  low  lands 
that  owe  their  depression  to  having  once 
heen  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  levelled  in  some 
way  by  the  influence  of  river  action. 

The  other  term,  bangar,  includes  the  higher 
lands,  answering  to  the  generic  terms  *  des' 
and  '  mahjah'.  In  this  tract  the  wells  require 
to  be  sunk  deep.  The  water  is  met  with  at 
from  30  to  60  feet. 

These  terms  are  however  descriptive  rather 
of  tracts  of  country  according  to  situation,  &c., 
than  kinds  of  soils. 

*  Nyai,'  is  rich  land  near  villages. 

^  Rausli,'  is  a  light  loam  producing  all  crops, 
except  rice.  It  is  soft  and  easily  worked, 
consisting  of  clay  and  sand  ;  it  is  mostly  like 
though  superior  to  the  *  doshahi'  in  the  Pun- 
jab series. 

*  Bhur,'  answering  to  *  maira,'  is  a  light 
Bandy  soil,  the  better  kinds  of  it  produce 
bajra,  moth,  ma«h,  and  jawar.  Low  lands 
that  receive  the  drainage  of  neighbouring 
uplands,  and  cannot  carry  it  off  so  that 
it  lies,  are  called  *  choil.'  They  are  un- 
productive for  want  of  drainage.  High  tracts 
from  which  the  water  drains  off  quickly,  are 
called  magra  and  thalli. 

*  Matyar*  is  the  equivalent  Hindustani  tenn 
of  *  rohi,'  misar  of  *  misi,'  and  *  domat'  of 
*  doshahi.' 

In  the  hill  districts,  including  both  hills  and 
intramontaue  valleys, 

The  best  land  is  called  '  bari.' 

The  second  quality  of  land  is  called  '  ek- 
fasli.' 

The  third  quality  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  '  shand,'  this  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for 
two  Harvests,  and  is  then  cultivated  only  for 
the  rabi. 

The  fourth  kind  is  '  math,'  it  is  a  good 
quality  of  land,  and  is  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  will,  if  manured,  yield  two  harvests  in  the 
year. 

The  fifth  kind  is  '  regi,'  that  is  mixed  with 
sand,  or  adjacent  to  the  bed  of  a  nullah  or  hill' 
stream,  '  shelah,'  which  has  washed  down 
quantities  of  sand. 

The  natives  give  the  generic  name  *  da- 
man-i-koh'  or  *  kaudi,'  to  the  low  hills  that 
form  the  bases  of  the  higher  ranges,  and 
in  which  such  hill  states  as  Kotahah,  and 
others  are  situatc—Puw/a^  Products,  pp. 
138-202  ;Sfceman,  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

SOINGHIKEYA,  Sans.  The  son  of  Sin- 
ghika. 

SOIV Y A ,  Sans.     The  disciplei  of  Siva. 
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SOJA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Leguminosas.  Soja  hispidt 
{Mcsnch),  S.  japonica  (5a»i),  the  Dolichos 
soja,  (Linn.),  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  the 
Moluccas,  and  abundant  in  the  peninsula  of 
India,  though  probably  introduced  there. 
The  seeds  resemble  those  of  the  haricot, 
French  or  kidney  bean,  and  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  form  a  favourite  dish  called 
*  teu-hu,*  or  *  tau-hu,'  which  looks  like  cui-d, 
and  which,  though  insipid  in  itself,  yet  with 
proper  seasoning  is  agreeable  and  wholesome. 
The  Japanese  call  the  seeds  *  miso,'  and  pat 
them  into  soup,  of  which  they  sometimes 
partake  three  times  a  day.  They  likewise 
prepare  with  them  the  sauce  termed  •  sooja,' 
which  has  been  corrupted  into  *  soy.'  Soy 
is  only  sparingly  used  as  a  sauce  in  Great 
Britain.  It  has  the  character  of  being  a 
useful  stomachic,  but  not  more  so  than  any 
of  the  other  condiments  when  used  wiUi 
moderation. — Sngr,  Cyc, 

SOJA  HISPID  A,  Moench,  W,  ^  A.,  Grah. 
S.  japonica,  Savi.  \  Dolichos  soja,  L^  Roib. 

Gari  kulay,  Beno.  |  Sahuoa  bean,  EvG. 

Soy-bean,  £ng.  |  Bhut«  PavJAS. 

This  plant  grows  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya, 
in  Nepal,  at  Taong  Doug,  in  China,  Japan 
and  the  Moluccas.  It  is  found  in  the  Satlej 
valley  between  Ram  pur  and  Sungnam  at  ao 
elevation  of  6,000  feet.  It  is  cultivated  in 
many  parts  in  the  north  of  India.  This  k 
the  well-known  Chinese  bean,  which  consti- 
tutes such  a  large  article  of  trade  between 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  China. 
Of  all  vegetable  substances,  it  is  richer  in 
nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  matter  than  any 
yet  discovered.  The  Sahuca  bean,  b  the 
white  Soja  hispida.     India  Museum. 

SOJN A,  or  Dawut,  Hind.  The  science  of 
exorcism. 

SOKA,  Hind.  A  blight,  from  want  of 
water,  when  the  sugar-cane  dies. 

SOKKAR,  a  river  of  Nagpoor. 

SOKPA,  a  colony  of  pure  Mongols. 

SOL,  also  Aurum,  also  Rex  Metailoram, 
Lat.     Gold. 

SOL,  the  sun  :  see  Osiris.  Saraswati,  San, 
Surya. 

SOL,  Rus.     Salt. 

SOLA,  Hind.    Ploctranthus  rugosns  ? 

SOLA,  Beng.,  Hind. 

^schynomene  aapera,  Z.      Hedysanim  lagenariniBi 
JE.        lagenaria,  Lour.  JRosA, 

Sola,  Hmn.    Phool  solii.  Hnro. 

A  plant  of  Bengal,  Coromandel,  Sylhet,  As- 
sam, Saharunpoor,  common  in  moist  placesi 
in  the  rainy  season.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  is  rou<i;h  and  scabrous,  as  well  as  the 
legumes.  The  pUuits  are  remarkable  for  tbeir 
light  and  spongy  texture,  and  seem  indeed  to 
be  composed  almost  entirely  of  pith.    The 
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tbicker  stemmed  plants  are  collected  in  the 
dry  months  of  April  and  May,  and  the  light 
sobstance  applied  to  making  some  kinds  of 
tojs,   the  floats   of    fishermen's    nets,    and 
cut  Into  thin  slices  and  pasted  together,  for 
makiog  hats,  which,  heing  light  and  having 
broad  brims,  are  well  suited  for  protecting  the 
bead  from  the    iufiuence   of  the   powerful 
Indian  sun,  especially  if  a  handkerchief  he 
pat  loosely  into  the  crown  of  the  hat.     This 
sabfltance  has  also  been  employed  for  lining 
drawers  of  natural  history,  and  in  its  texture 
▼erjr  much  resembles  the   substance  called 
rice-paper,  which  is  the  pith  or  stem  of  a 
nalvaceoos  plant  cat  into  thin  slices.     The 
larger  plants  are  particularly  light,  white  and 
ipongy.— iJoar^.,  VoigL,  M,  E,  J.  Jl. 
SOLADI-TURTAVA,  Ocymumbasilicum. 
SOLANACE^,  LindL    The  night-shade 
tribe  of  plants,  comprising  7  gen.,  44  sp.,  viz., 
31  Solanum  ;  4  Physalis ;  1  Anisodus ;  5  Da- 
tura; 1  Hyoscyamus;  1  Atropa;  1  Lycium. 
Lxdum  afrum,  L.,  North  Africa,  Spain. 

)i      barbarum,  Z.,  S.  Europe,  Africa,  N.  Ana. 
«t      chiDenae,  MiU.^  Cochiu-China,  Canton. 
Capiieum  annuum,  Z.,  Roxb.f  South  America. 
„       baccatum,  Z.,  Tropical  America,  Quinea, 

India. 
M       chamsecerasus,  iVeet,  Moluccas. 

fastigiatum,  Blaine  South  America, 
frutesceus,  Z.,  East  Indies, 
groseum,  JViUde,  Nepal, 
flinense,  Jacq.^  China.  [Mauritius. 

SoUnam  sethiopicum,  Z.,  Ethiopia,  China,  Japan, 
„        tetrandum,  R.  Br.,  New  Holland. 
),        macrDdon,  WaU,  Khasaya  Mountains. 
n        crasaipetalum,  WaU,  Nepal. 
n        denticolatum,  Blain,  Sylhet. 
n        giganteum,  Jacq.y  Neilgherries. 
},        anriculatum,  Ait,,  Madagascar,  Bourbon, 
Mauritius. 

»        byrsinuin ?  Mexico. 

»        campechiense,  Z.,  Campechi  Bay. 
n        decemdentatum,  Roxb.,  Singapore,  China. 
n       ferox,   Z.,  South   Concan,  Coromandel, 
Bengal,  Penang,  Singapore. 
inoertum,  Dun,,  Bengal,  Sylhet. 
indicum,  Z.,  All  British  India, 
jacquini,  WlMe,  All  British  India, 
macrocarpon,  Z.,  Peru, 
melongena,  Z.,  Palestine, 
nigrum,  Z.,  Europe. 
It        n<xUfloTum,  Jaeq.,  Brazil,  Quinea,  Mau- 
ritius. 
n        pentapetaloides,  Roocb.^  Brazil, 
n        paeudocapsicum,  Z.,  Madeira. 

Phfsalis  peruyiana ? 

stramonifolia,  Wall,  Qosainthan. 
Bodomeum,  Z.,    Europe,    North  Africa, 

North  Holland, 
tuberosum,  Z.,  W.  Coast  of  S.  America, 
verbascifolium,  Z.,  All  India, 
rubrum,  Mill.^  British  India, 
spiral e,  Roxh,,  Sylhet,  Assam, 
torvum,  Swz.,  Bengal. 
Lycopersicum  oerasiforrae,  Dun.,  Peru. 
M  eaculentum,  MiU.,  America. 

,9  humboldtii,  Dun^  &)outh  America, 

^hyaalis  alkelccngi,  Linn.,  Eiifope,  Persia. 
»       angulata,  Z.,  East  and  West  Indies. 
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SOLANKI. 

Phyaalis  minima,  Z.,  All  East  Indies,  Archipelago, 
Nepal,  New  Holland, 
peruviana,  Z.,  Peru,  East  Indies, 
pubesceus,  Z.,  America,  India. 
Bonruifera,    Aees,  Coromandel,   Concans, 
Quzerat. 
I^icandra  physaloideB,  Gccrtn.,  Peru,  Chili,  NoHh 

America, 
Datura  alba,  Rumpk.,  All  India. 

feroXj  Z.,  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Cochin-China, 

China, 
inermis,  Jacq,,  Abyssinia, 
metel,  Z.,  Canaries,  Africa, 
stramonium,  Z.,  South  America,   Europe, 

North  Africa,  North  Asia, 
suayeolens,  WiUde.,  Peru,  Chili,  Mexico, 
tatula,  Linn.,  America. 
Nicotiana  bonariensis,  Lehm.,  Buenos  Ayres. 

cerinthoides,  Homem. 1 

fruticosa,  Z. 1 
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glutinoaa,  Z.,  Peru,  South  America, 
panicalata,  Z.,  Peru, 
plumbaginifolia.  Fit*.,  Rio  Grande, 
quadrivalvis,  Punh.,  North  America, 
rustica,  Z.,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
tabaoum,  Z.,  All  the  world. 
Petunia  nyctagini flora,  /um..  South  America. 
Hyosciamus  alb  us,  Z.,  Europe,  Tauria. 
canariensis,  Ker,,  Canaries, 
muticus,  Z.,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
niger,  lAnn,,  Europe,  Caucasus,  North 
India. 
Atropa  belladonna,  Linn,  N.  Europe,  Kanawar. 
Withania  somnifera — f    East  Indies. 
Mandragora  officinarum. 

Some  of  this  family  are  deleterious,  some 
have  uarcotic  qualities.  The  tubercles  of 
such  as  produce  them  are  amylaceous  aud  nu- 
tritive. The  leaves  are  geuei^ally  narcotic, 
but  lose  that  quality  by  boiling.  The  fruits 
which  are  red  or  yellow  are  acid  and  eatable, 
as  the  alkakengt,  tomato  and  capsicum  :  those 
which  are  black  or  purple  are  deleterious,  as 
the  mandrake,  belladonna,  thorn  apple,  hen- 
bane, cestrnm,  &c.  Atropa  belladonna,  L.,  the 
suchi  of  the  Sutlej,  is  found  wild  in  Kanawar 
at  8,500  feet.  It  is  stated  to  be  burned  in 
order  to  kill  fleas. — Dr.  J.  L,  Stewart^  M,  D. ; 
VoigL 

SOLANEE,  a  river  near  Landhoura, 
Khoree  and  Hurowrah  in  Saharunpoor. 

SOLANDS,  see  Kyan. 

SOLAN GK A  is  the  Mongol  name  of  the 
northeni  port  of  the  Sungari  river,  Klaproth 
in  Yule  Cafhmj,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  267-268. 

SOL  ANKI  or  Chalook .  Though  we  cannot 
trace  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  four 
Agnicula  Rajputs  to  such  periods  of  antiquity 
as  the  Pramara  or  Chohan,  it  is  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  mateiials,  rather  than  any  want 
of  celebrity,  that  we  are  unable  to  place  it,  in 
this  respect,  on  a  level  with  them.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  bard  makes  the  Solanki  impor- 
tant as  princes  of  Sooru  on  the  Ganges,  before 
the  Rah  tor  obtained  Canouj.  Their  capi- 
tal was  to  India  what  Venice  was  to  Europe, 
the  entrepot  of  the  products    of  both  the 
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eastern  and  'western  hemispheres.  It  fully 
recovered  the  shock  given  by  Mahmud  and 
the  desnltory  wars  of  his  successors  ;  and  we 
find  Sid  Rae  Jey  Sing,  the  seventh  from  the 
founder,  at  the  head  of  the  richest,  if  not  the 
most  warlike,  kingdom  of  India.  The  lieu- 
tenants of  Shahab-u-Din  disturbed  the  close  of 
Komarpal's  reign  ;  and  his  successor,  Ballo 
Mooldeo,  closed  this  dynasty  in  S.  1284  (a.d. 
1 228),  when  a  new  dynasty,  called  tbeBaghela 
(descendants  of  Sid  Rae)  under  Beesildeo,  suc- 
ceeded. Though  the  stem  of  the  Solanki  was 
thus  uprooted,  many  of  its  branches  (Sachn), 
had  fixed  themselves  in  other  soils.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  is  the  Bhagela  family, 
which  gave  its  name  to  an  entire  division  of 
Hindustan  ;  and  Bhagelkhund  has  now  been 
ruled  for  many  centuries  by  the  descendants 
of  Sid  Rae.  Besides  Baudoogurh,  there  are 
minor  chieftainship  still  in  Guzerat  of  the 
Bhagela  tribe*  Of  these,  Peetapoor  and 
Theraud  are  the  most  conspicuous.  One  of 
the  chieftains  of  the  second  class  in  Mewar 
is  a  Solanki,  and  traces  his  line  immediately 
from  Sid  Rae :  this  is  the  chief  of  Roopnagurh, 
whose  stronghold  commands  one  of  the  passes 
leading  to  Marwar,  and  whose  family  annals 
would  furnish  a  fine  picture  of  the  state  of 
border-feuds.  T^e  Solanki  is  divided  into 
sixteen  branches.  The  name  of  the  Bhagela 
subdivision  is  from  Bhag  Rao,  the  son  of  Sid 
Rae  ;  though  the  bards  have  another  tradition 
for  its  origin. —  Tocts  Rajasthan^  Vol,  ip/?. 
97-99.     See  Agui ;  Komarpal. 

SOLANUM,  one  of  the  natural  order 
SolanacesQ.  Upwards  of  400  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  this  genus  have  been  enu- 
merated, including  many  with  apparently 
veiy  opposite  properties.  The  esculent 
tomato,  the  egg-plant,  and  the  invaluable 
potato,  with  the  vaiious  species  of  poisonous 
night-shades,  are  found  united  so  closely  by 
botanical  characters  that  it  is  impossible 
generally  to  8eparAte>them.  The  properties 
of  these  plants,  however,  do  not  differ  in  kind 
but  in  degree  ;  and  the  berries  and  leaves, 
and  even  the  tubers  when  uncooked,  of  the 
potato,  possess  in  a  mild  degree  the  narcotic 
properties  of  the  poisonous  night-shades. 
Many  of  them  have  also  very  handsome 
flowers,  and  are  much  cultivated  in  English 
gardens  and  green-houses.  S.  jacquhii  is  con- 
sidemd  by  the  native  practitioners  of  India  as 
an  expectorant;  S.  bahamense  is  used  as  a 
gargle  for  sore  throat  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
i$.  mamosum,  S.  paniculatum  and  S.  cernuum, 
have  the  reputation  of  being  diuretic  and  as- 
tringent In  the  Tenasserim  provinces  four 
Bpecies  have  been  observed,  but  have  not  been 
determined,  vis. : — 


Kha  yan  khyen, 
Kha  yaii  pa  mai. 


Bdbv. 


Khayan  gywot,       Bitrm. 
Nepoo  khayan,  ,, 

Ta  by», 

— Eng.  Cye,  ;  Mason* 8  Tenasserim, 

SOLANUM  ^THIOPICUM,  JEthiopiw 
night-shade,  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  Chinai 
and  Japan.  There  are  two  varieties  record- 
ed :  one,  the  Mi,  violaceum,  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  the  fruit  is  frequently  eaten  iu  that 
country  as  a  dessert.  It  has  a  large  spheroid 
oval  beny  of  a  red  colour.  The  other  variety 
is  the  S.  sesculentum,  having  a  prickly  stem, 
and  small  yellow  berries  of  the  size  of  peas. 

SOLANUM  CANESCENS,  B/.,  Rkeedt. 
Syn.  of  Solanum  indicum,  Linn, 

SOLANUM  DIFFUSUM,  Roxb.,  Syn.  of 
var,    Solanum  jacquini,  Willd, 

SOLANUM  DULCAMARA. 

Woody  night-shade.  Enq.  1  Koobabarik,  Hno. 

Bitter-Bweet.  Eng.  | 

Stem  shrubby,  thornless,  climbing,  flex- 
uous  ;  leaves  cordate,  upper  ones  jagged ; 
corymbs  almost  opposite  the  leaves.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  Asia  andNoith  America,  io 
hedges  and  amongst  bushes.  It  is  plentiful  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  or  a  variety  of  it  is  found 
on  the  Choor  mountain,  and  in  the  Faujab 
Himalaya  at  7,000  to  7,500  feet.  Its  leaves, 
&c.,  (or  those  of  S.  nigrum,)  are  officinal  under 
the  above  name.  It  has  purple  flowers  and 
crimson  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  temperate 
climates,  is  a  shrubby  twining  plants  with 
scarlet,  oval,  bitter  and  juicy  beiries,  which 
latter  may  be  mistaken  by  children  for  red 
currants,  a  mistake  that  has  sometimes  been 
attended  with  fatal  consequences.  These  are 
acrid  narcotics,  and  poisonous  in  moderatelj 
large  quantities.  The  young  stalks  and  tops 
have  been  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  dia- 
phoretic and  alterative,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  asthma  ; 
in  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  similar  affections,  it  is 
said  to  be  employed  externally  with  good 
effect.  It  is  on  the  whole,  however,  an  no- 
important  article,  and  not  likely  to  be  much 
prescribed  in  Indian  practice. — Eng,  Cy€,\ 
Royle  ;  O'Shaughnessy,  p,  462  ;  Dr,  J.L 
Stewarty  M,  D, 

SOLANUM  ESCULENTUM,  Dun,  Sjn. 
of  var.  of  Solanum  melongena,  Linn, 

SOLANUM  FEROX,  Linn. 


\ 


S.  involucratum,  Bl. 
S.  lasiocarpum,  Dun, 
Kam  began,  Beko. 

Yatai'ajakulo,  Can. 


S.  hirButum,  Boah. 
S.  DiammoBum,  Lomr, 
Ana  ohanda,        MaUai* 
Ana  chunda.  Tail 
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A  scarce  shrub  but  found  on  the  coast  line 
of  Southern  India.  A  species  of  wild  brinjal 
(without  thorns)  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  used  in  fev^  aad 
rheumatism. — Ainslie,  p,  246. 

SOLANUM  GRACILIPES,  Vem.  Ha- 
lun,  gagra,  UuiD.^PowelCs  Hand^^book^  VoL 
\  h  P*  363. 
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SOLANUM  NIGRUM. 


SOLANUM  HIRSUTUM,  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
Solan nm  ferox,  Linn. 
SOLANUM  INCERTUM,  Dun. 

Snba-buik,  I  Mannuttha-kalee,      Tam 

The  leaves  are  used  as  a  pot-herb.  The 
fruit  and  leaves  in  the  preparation  of  chat- 
Kes ;  caUivated  by  the  natives  commonly. 
It  coDtains  a  peculiar  alcaloid,  solanine,  and 
acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic  and  alterative, 
especially  in  skin  diseases  as  pepra. — Jaf- 
frei/'t Hints  io  Amateur  Gardeners :  PowelVs 
ManJ-book,  rol.  i,  p.  363.  See  Vegetables 
of  SoQthem  India. 

SOLANUM  INDICUM,  Linn. 

S.  Tiokccom,  Jacq.  |  S.  caneacans,  BL,  Rheede, 

Byakar,  Kbno.  MuUi, 

Koln,  DuK.  Kakamacbi, 

Indian  Night -shade,  Eno.  Tolla  mulaka, 

Kandyaree,  Hind.  Telia  nela  mulaka, 

Chera-chnada,  Malbal. 

This  shrub  grows  all  over  India.     It  is 
used  in  medicine. 
SOLANUM     INVOLUCRATUM,    Bl. 
SOLANUM  JACQUINI,  WiUde. 

tor.  S.  diffusum,  Roxb.  |  S.  Tirgiuianum,  Jacq. 

S.  xanthocarpum,  WiUde.  \ 


Tam. 
Tkl. 


Chodra  kanta  kari,  B£NO. 

Kanta  kari,  „ 

Dorfe  ka  phal,  DuK. 

Ktttaya,  Hind. 

Kantakari,  Sans. 

Kaodan-gatri,  Tam. 
Knndui  j^trif 


»» 


Cundungkatri  kai, 
Vakuda-kaia, 
Nela  mulaka, 

„    muUaku, 

„    vakudu. 
Pinna  mulaka, 
Telia  nela  mulaka, 


Tam. 
Tel. 

»» 
)t 
>♦ 
>» 


SimiTakali  pallum,  Tam. 
Thuckkali,  ,, 


yellow. — Don^s   Miller^    Vol,    iv,    p.    444 
Jaffreys  Hints  ;  RiddelVs  Gardening.     See 
Vegetables  oF  Southern  India. 

SOLANUM  MELONGENA,  Linn. 

Var,  S.  vigerum,  Dun.  I      S.  esculenlum,  Dun. 

S.  pseudo  undatum,  Bl  \      S.  longum,iiW^,/2A, 


Badangan,       Ab.,Sdmat* 
Kooli  begoon,  Beno 

Wan  gee,  Bombay* 

Kha-yan,  Burm- 

Egg-plant,  Brinjal,    Eno* 
M{Cd-apple,  Jew's 

apple,  „ 

Baingan,  Hind. 

Badangan,  „  ' 

Mala  in  Sana,  Lat. 

Trong,  Malay. 

Nlla  valuthana,  Maleal. 


This  is  a  low  growing  prickly  (medicinal) 
plaat,  the  fruit  used  only  by  the  common 
people. — Ainslie^  p.  239. 

8(ILANUM  LASIOCARPUM,  Z?Mw.  Syn. 
of  Solanum  ferox,  Linn. 

SOLANUM  LONGUM,  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
tar,  of  Solanum  melongena,  Linn, 

SOLANUM  LYCOPERSICUM,  Linn. 

LycopersicoD  eaculentum,  MilL 
Pomum  amoriB,  Blachto. 

Volf  peach,  Enq. 

Tomato,  Love-apple,       „ 
Tamatie,  Malay. 

This  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  European 
u^abitants  as  a  valuable  ingredient  in  soups 
and  stews,  also  as  a  preserve  and  for  sauces, 
chatoies,  garnishing,  soups,  &c.  It  produces 
liie  best  fruit  when  trained  on  a  trellis ;  more 
A  luxury  than  valuable  as  a  vegetable.  The 
Iftrge-lobed  red  and  very  succulent  berries, 
coDtam  much  malic  acid.  The  plant  is  a 
i»tive  of  South  America,  but  it  is  much  cul- 
tivated and  well-known  in  Southern  Asia, 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  in 
France,  Germany  and  Italy.  Near  Rome  and 
l^aples,  whole  fields  are  covered  with  it,  and 
«carcely  a  dish  is  served  up  into  which  it 
does  not  enter  as  an  ingredient.  There  are 
several  varieties  cultivated  ;  the  best  are  call- 
ed the  large  and  small  cherry  and  pear-shaped, 
^  and  the  large  and  small  or  cherry-ahaped, 
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Yaloothala,         Maleal. 
Budanjan,  Pers. 

Hingolee,  Sans. 

Vartta,  Bong,  „ 

Bartakoo  Mi^otee,       ,, 
Wangau,  Sind. 

Wambatoo,  Singh. 

Kuthirikai,  Tam. 

Valutbalay  Vankai,      „ 
Vanga  cbiri  vanga,     Tel. 
Metta  vankaif  „ 

Niru  vanga,  /„ 

Several  varieties  of  this  are  eveiywhere 
cultivated  in  the  E.  Indies.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  E.  Indies,  and  also  said  to  be  of  Arabia. 
The  fruits  large,  ovoid,  firm,  innocent  and 
insipid.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  In- 
dian vegetables  ;  and  is  used  in  culinaiy  pur- 
poses in  various  ways.  The  large  Cape  va- 
rieties are  the  best ;  require  good  soil  and 
abundance  of  water.  Stem  herbaceous,  woody 
at  the  base,  clothed  with  star-shaped  hairs  ; 
ovate  serrated  leaves  ;  flowering  peduncles  re- 
flexed  ;  fertile  peduncle  solitary,  sterile  one 
racemose  ;  calyx  campanulate  ;  corolla  angu- 
lar, purple  flowers,  and  bears  large,  smooth, 
shining  berries,  which  are  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  small  hen's  egg.  S.  ovigerum  has  the 
stem,  calyx,  and  leaves  without  thorns  ;  and 
in  S.  esculentum,  these  parts  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  thorns.  Several  sub-varieties 
of  both  these  are  recorded,  varying  in  the 
shape  and  colour  of  the  fruit.  The  berries  are 
white,  yellow,  red,  purple  and  black.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant,  the  oval-shaped  white,  the 
globular-shaped  white,  and  the  purple  or 
violet-coloured  of  both  foims  are  used  by  the 
French  and  Italians  in  stews  and  soups.  The 
natives  of  the  Panjab  regard  this  vegetable 
as  hot  and  dry,  it  is  said  to  prevent  sleep  and 
produce  unpleasant  dreams,  owing  to  vitiated 
bile.  Leaves  are  said  to  be  narcotic. — Sng. 
Cyc.  ;  0' Shaughnessy,  p.  463  ;  Gen.  Med. 
Top.,  p.  183  ;  Jaffrey  ;  Hiddell  ;  PowelVs 
Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p,  363.  See  Vegetables 
of  Southern  India. 

SOLANUM  NIGRUM. 


Anub-us-salep, 
Communie, 
Night-ahade, 
Common  ,, 
Garden     „ 
Fox-grape, 


Ab.  I  Mako,  Mackoe,        Hnn>. 
DuK.  I  Pilak ;  Kaknachi, 
Ekg.     Ruba  tarbuc,  Pbrs. 

Kaka  machie,  Sans. 

Blunna  takali  pullum,TAM. 

Canchie  puudu,  Tel. 


Solanum  nigrum  grows  in  waste  places  in 
most  countries.  Throughout  Europe  it  is  a 
weed  in  cultivated  ground,  and  is  also  found 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  has  white  flowers, 
producing  small  berries  of  a  black  colour"  and 
ia  employed  as  a  narcotic  by  the  hakeems  of 
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M  KUBBUU. 

iro  very  dnngeroiia,  nnd 
oer  as  those  of  llio  bolla- 
e.  Tlie  extract  of  (he 
g  to  Oi'filH,  acts  tike  lan- 
lye,  the  bdihII  black  bevry 
species  of  oiglit-shade, 
1  reckoned  poisonous  in 
;he  natives  of  India,  aud 
ned,  with  impunity.  It 
ery  palatabla  Solanam 
t>y  natives  cool  and  moist, 
diarrhcca  and  ulcers,  also 
lye-sight,  and  in  hydi'o- 
tlly  and  inteinally.  It 
louut  of  Bolanine  in  the 
I  beri'iea,  but  it  may  be 
lance. —  O'Skaugknesii/, 
28;  Eng.  Cyc;  Powell's 
>.  363.     See  Dulcamara, 

3ERUM,  Dun., 

Q.  I  Wui-kai,  Tbi. 

num  melongena,  Linn^ 

iguiahed  from  raelongena 


nhiub  I 


stated 
.    463;  Useful 


EUDO-QUINA,  False 
a  native  of  Brazil  in  the 
in  St  Paul  without  the 
lana  use  this  for  the  same 
H  or  Jesuit's  bark.  It  ia 
may  with  advantage  be 
)  foi'  that  bark. — Hogg^s 
p.  550. 

UDO-UNDATUM,  BX., 
im  melongena,  "Linn. 
ilSCENS,  WiUde,  Roxb., 

ici folium,  L. 

1.  I  aundaj-kftl,  tai. 

:.     Wuitfty-kaii,  Teu 

[-  I  KaTneBnTA  mte,  „ 

r.  I  lUwi  gftdi  mrnnu,  „ 

Bize  of  a  Bmall  marble 
;he  woods.  It  ia  some- 
a  the  toodoo-vuUay  (its 
nly  euten  fritd,  Luring 
nl<led  will)  a  little  Halt 
p.  238  i  Useful  Plants, 

JRUM,  Mill. 
iBpermum,  Jtoxb.,  W, 
opyrenum,  Soxb.,  W. 
,.  I  Kaohi-errn  and  N&Uik 

red-seeded  variety,  both 
flowers.  They  grow 
dies  and  £.  Archipelago. 
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SOLANUH  TKILOBATOlf. 
SOLANUM  SANCTUM,  /Ann. 

Lflininn  lut,  An.  I  Ban  mauhari,  Hnni. 

I'uli'stino  «gg-plant,   Eno.  |  Muhori,  , 

Lot's  lemon,  „      Tingj,  „ 

Grows  iu  PulesLino :  supposed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son to  be  tlie  vLoepf  Deut.  zxxi,  32.  Also 
grows  west  of  tlie  Indus  and  in  the  Silt 
Baoge.  Stem  shrubby,  tomeotoee:  leaves 
ovate-repnnd,  oblique  at  the  base,  clothed  with 
hoary  toiueutum  on  both  surfaces.  Berries 
u early  globose.  In  some  places  tlie  fruit  is  eaten 
fresh  and  in  pickle.— /'ujyn 6  Plantt,p.  160. 

SOLANUM  SODOMEUM. 
Sodom  egg-plant.  |  Apple  of  Sodom. 

Is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Afiica  and  th« 
south  of  Europe.  Fruit  white,  and  about  the 
BJM  of  a  walnut.  It  is  very  subject  to  the  al- 
lacks  of  an  insect  which  deposits  its  ^gs 
within  the  germen,  and  as  the  fruit  enlarges, 
the  larvn  of  the  iusect,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  fruits,  destroy  and  pulverise  the 
whole  of  the  interior  whilst  the  rind  is 
left  nnchaoged  and  entire.  When  the  fniit 
is  gathered  under  theae  circumstances,  it 
is  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  hand  ;  or  if  con* 
veyed  to  the  lips,  the  mouth  becomes  fillrd 
with  an  ash-like  powder,  exceedingly  bitter  to 
the  taste.  To  these  berries  I'emarknble  pro- 
per  ties  have  been  assigned  by  Josepbus,  . 
Tacitus,  and  others.  Mandeville,  an  old 
English  writer,  Bays,  speaking  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  "And  there  besyden  grown  trees  tliat 
bareu  fulle  faire  apples  and  faire  of  colour  to 
beholden,  butte  whosoe  breaketh  them  or 
cuttethe  them  in  twc^  he  shall  find  within 
them  coles  and  cyndres."  Milton  finely  al- 
ludes to  this  fruit  in  the  lines  : — 

Thofru 

This  more  deluiive,  not  to  touch  but  tute 
Deccired  ;  the;,  fondly  thiLking  to  11II&7 
Their  ai)petit«  with  glut,  iaiteul  of  fmit 
Chewed  bitter  aibes. " 

It  seems  to  be  quoted  iu  Deut.  xxxii,  32, 
33,  and  in  Isaiah,  who  says  of  tlie  futnre 
Israelites,  their  viue  is  ii'om  the  vine  of  So- 
dom and  from  the  fields  of  Gomorrah. — Ear' 
ris'  Nat.  Mist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  1 87  j  Voigl, 
p.  512  ;  Soffg'sVeffetable  Kingdom,  p.  649. 
SOLANUM  TORVUM. 

Sundaj-kai,  Tah.  |  Wustak^a,  Tn. 

A  weed  used  aa  a  vegetable  by  the  natives- 
—  Hoyg's  Vegetahle  Kingdom,  p.  550. 

SOLANUM  TRILOBATUM,  L.,  Ro'b, 
W.Ic. 

9,  acetoBsfolium,  Zom. 
S-IobedNight-ahade.ESQ.  I  Uchinta  kora,  Tn. 

Aohudab  T  AUrkah,  Skua.     Telln  date,  „ 

Tuda  valle,  Tax.  |  Uchchinta,  f 

Mulla  muste-nste,      1'Ku  j 

Root-leaves  and  tendral  sboote  nsed  mtdi- 
cinidly. 
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Rata-mula, 
Ala  gaddala, 


SiNOH. 

Tel. 


SOLAKITM  XAirtHOCARPUM. 

The  fruity 
Toofnllftj  kai,  Tam.  |  Moondlamoostekkal,  Tel. 

is  rooDd  and  small,  being  not  much  larger 
than  a  mairow  fat  pea.  It  lias  a  some- 
what bitter  taste  not  unlike  tlrnt  of  its  con- 
gener the  choondgjkai,  and  is  commonly  eaten 
fried,  baying  been  previously  sprinkled  with  a 
lirtle  salt  and  water. — Ainslie,  pp.  245-357  ; 
Uteful  Plants,  p.  411  ;  Voigt,  p.  513. 
SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM,  Linn. 

kh,  Due.  Hind. 

Potato,  Esq, 

Uhi :  Easiang,     Halat. 

The  common  potato  is  one  of  the  plants  for 
which  the  world  are  entirely  indebted  to 
America.  It  is  found  native  in  the  great- 
est abundance  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  Like  most  plants  which  are  most 
cultivated,  an  abundance  of  varieties  have 
been  produced  from  the  original  plant,  and 
in  the  leaves,  colour  of  the  flowers,  shape, 
size,  and  colour  of  the  tubers,  it  has  a  great 
tendency  to  depart  ii*om  its  normal  character. 
Two  other  species  of  Solanum,  namely,  S. 
vtleDKuela  and  S.  montannm,  produce  edible 
tabers,  but  they  are  little  used.  The  potato  is 
a  useful  esculent,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
starch,  and  when  dried  it  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tote  for  salep.  It  is  cultivated  throughout 
British  India  as  a  cold  weather  crop,  and  in 
the  Himalaya  up. to  9,000  feet,  where  they 
are  cooked  and  eaten  with  buckwheat. — Eng. 
Cye, ;  Mason  ;  TowelVs  Band-hook,  Vol.  i,  p. 
362 ;  Punjab  Plants,  p.  160;  Voigt,  p.  510. 

SOLANUM  VERBASCIFOLIUM,  Linn. 

S.  pubescenfi,  BooA. 


Kala-mewa,  Hind. 

Mullum  chande,  Tam. 
Rusa  gaddamanu,  Tel. 
Eharawune,     Tb.  Indus. 


Ok,  Beas,  Ravi. 

l?nfti  Beno. 

Tiari,  Chenab. 

Mnlleiii-IeaTed  Night- 
ihada,  Bno. 

This  is  a  native  of  Asia,  America,  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  Australia.  Grows  in  the 
Siwalik  tract  up  to  4,000  feet  and  W.  of  the 
Indus.  This  plant  is  frequently  cultivated. 
Every  part  is  covered  with  a  powdery  white 
tomentum.  The  flowera  are  white  and  the 
berries  are  of  the  size  of  small  cherries,  and 
i»ed  in  curries. —  Useful  Plants,  p.  411  ; 
Panjab  Plants,  p.  160  ;  Hogg^s  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  p.  551  ;   Voigt,  p.  511. 

SOLANUM  VIOL  ACE  JEUM,  Jacq.  Syn. 
of  Solanum  indicum,  Linn. 

SOLANUM     VIRGINIANUM,     Jacq. 
Sjo.  of  var.  of  Solanum  jacquini,  Willd. 
SOLANUM  XANTHOCARPUM,  W^i//^. 

^r.  of  Solanum  jacquini,  Willd. 


SOLAR  DYNASTY. 

I  Fruit. 

Katela,  Hind.  |  Batkateya,  Hind. 

Grows  common  throughout  the  Punjab 
plains  and  occasional  to  5,000  feet  in  the 
outer  hills.  The  seeds  are  eaten,  they  are 
applied  for  bruises  and  earache,  and  the  fruit 
is  bruised  and  applied  for  pain.  Considered  an 
expectorant  useful  in  coughs,  asthma  and  con- 
sumption.— Powers  Hand'booky  Vol.  i,  p. 
363  ;  Panjab  Plants,  p.  161. 
SOLARA,  Hind. 

Cymbopogon  iwaranchns,  I  C.  laniger.  Dt$f, 

Schult.  I 

These  plants  grow  abundantly  in  many 
parts  of  the  E.  Indies.  The  smell  of  C.  iwar- 
anchusa  is  that  of  lemons,  but  more  turpent« 
iny,  and  is  sometimes  very  perceptible  to 
passers  by.  It  is  said  to  be  much  more 
poweiful  at  certain  seasons  than  at  others. 
Edgeworth  supposes  this  to  have  been  the 
Nardus  of  Arrlan  and  mentions  that  the  cat- 
tle in  the  Amballa  tract  much  like  it  and 
Yigne  states  that  near  Hassan  Abdul  the 
people  extract  from  it  a  stimulating  oil,  which 
is  used  externally  in  rheumatism,  and  is  simi* 
lar  to  the  grass  oil  of  Nimar. 

SOLAR  DYNASTY.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  dominions,  now  called  British 
India,  there  were,  in  ancient  times,  prior  to 
the  cliristian  era,  two  dynasties,  who  strove 
for  masteiy,  viz.,  the  Solar  dynasty  descended 
from  Rama,  and  the  Lunar  dynasty  descend- 
ed from  Yadoo.  The  Solar  dynasties  at 
present  remaining  are  three,  viz  : 

Grahilote  or  Gehlote  or  Geholote  with  24  Sabka  or 
branches,  of  which  the  Sisodia  is  the  moat  distin- 
gtiished.    The  Rana  of  Udayapar  ia  a  Grahilote. 

Rflihtore,  said  to  be  descended  from  Rama  by  Kusa  hia 
second  son.  It  has  24  branches,  and  the  maharaja 
of  Jodhpur  or  Marwar  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

Kachwaha  also  sprung  from  Kusa.  The  rajah  of 
Jeypur  is  of  this  tribe.    It  has  12  kotri  or  houses. 

The  Lunar  dynasty  is  sprung  from  the 
moon,  through  Yadu  or  Jadu,  and  is  called 
Yadu  or  Jadu.  It  has  8  branches,  of  which 
the  fJhareja  and  Bhatti  in  Cutch  and  Jeysul- 
mir  are  the  most  powerful. 

The  Agnikula  have  four  tribes  and  87 
branches,  viz  : 


Kandari, 

Mamoti, 

Wak, 

Uni-katara 

Chat-khaUi, 


Beas.  I  Waramba,  Hind. 

„       J  Kharian  maragheone,  ,, 
„      I  Chhoti  mauhari,      Ravi. 

HInd.  I  Mahori,  „ 

I  Hamauli,  Sutlbj. 
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Pramara  with  35 1 
Parihara    „     13 

)ranche8 

Chalukya  „  16  branches 
Chouhun    ,.  24        „ 

Among  the  36  royal  tribes  there  are  some, 

the  origin  of  which  is  not  known,  such  as. 

Chaura  or  Cha- 

wara, 
Takor  Takshak, 

Sarwaya  or  Sari,  1 

Aspa, 

Jetwa, 

Sengar, 

Sikharwal, 

Bais, 

Jit  or  Jat  of  the 

Kamari. 

Dahia, 

Punjab,  Jumna 
and  Ganges, 

Hun, 

Katti, 

Dabi, 
Gor, 
Doda, 
Gerhwal, 

Johya, 
Mobil, 
Nikumba, 
Rajpati, 

Batta, 

J  halamakwabana, 

Gohil, 

Chandela, 

Bundela, 

Birgujar, 

Dahirya, 
Dahima. 

4( 
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SOLAS  DTHASTT, 


lohihmei, 


Komsr  Fil  Chultbk. 


GnicntUDUect 
Goti:h»  Gohll, 


Kbwebla  Bmid.t 


OorrMtcdUMbT. 


leghmoi,   Ct- 
Boon™, 


Puril 

Chan 

I.    Dad) 

lUh] 

GuhS 


■S 


arch,  1 

Rolar 
waa   I 

Model 

Clirisl 

dicatea   umi.   tuo  hud  «•   i^„i,.j-,  « — 

Ikshwaku  was  the  heaJ,  was  the  first  colouy 
which  entered  liiilia  from  Central  Asia.  But 
the  patrinrcii  Buddha  was  his  contemporary, 
he  being  staled  to  have  come  from  a  disiant 
i-egion,  and  to  have  married  Ella,  the  sietcr 
of  Ikshwaliu.  Amongst  the  Ariaii  hindoos, 
the  Ksliali-iya  was  a  warrior  branch  taking 
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Vyasa  gives  but  fifty-seven  princes  of  the 
Solar  line,  from  Yaivaswata  Menu  to  Rama  ; 
and  no  list  which  had  come  under  Colonel  Tod's 
observation  exhibits  for  the  same  period,  more 
than  fifty-eight,  of  the  Lunar  race.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  who  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  gave  a  list  up  to  that 
period  of  330  sovereigns  from  their  fii*st 
prince,  also  the  '  sun-born  Menes  !'  Iksh- 
waku  was  the  son  of  Menu  and  the  first  who 
moved  to  the  eastward  and  founded  Ayodia. 

Buddha  (Mercury)  founded  the  Lunar  line, 
but  we  are  not  told  who  established  their 
first  capital,  Poorag,  thouoh  we  are  authoriz- 
ed to  infer  that  it  was  founded  by  Pooru, 
the  sixth  in  descent  from  Buddha.  A  suc- 
cession of  fiffy-seven  princes  occupied  Ayodia 
from  Ikshwaku  to  Rama.  From  Yayat's  sons 
the  Lunar  races  descend  in  unequal  lengths. 
The  lines  from  Yadu,  concluding  with 
Krishna  and  his  cousin  Kansa,  exhibit  fifty- 
seven,  and  fifty-nine  descents  from  Yayat, 
while  Yoodishtra,  Sul,  Jai-asandha  and  Va- 
hooritfl,  all  cotemporaries  of  Krishna  and 
Kansa,  are  fifty-one,  forty-six  and  forty-seven 
generations,  respectively,  from  the  common 
ancestor,  Yayat.  The  author,  after  the  invo- 
cation to  "  the  mother  protectress,"  Om  I 
sacombbari  mata  !  says,  "  I  write  the  name 
of  the  thirty-six  royal  triljes."  The  bard 
Ohund  says,  ''  of  the  thirty-six  races,  the  four 
Agnipalu  are  the  greatest — the  rest  are  born 
of  woman,  but  these  from  fire." 

Rama  of  the  Ramayuua  is  described  as  the 
son  of  Ikshwaku  and  grandson  of  Mann.  His 
original  abode  is  described  as  the  mountains 
of  the  west.  He  was  the  fii*st  of  the  dynasties 
ofOudh. 

There  are, as  above,  three  solar  dynasties: — 

Grahilote  or  Gehlote  with  24  sakha  or 
branches,  of  which  the  Sisodea  is  the  most 
distinguished.  The  rana  ofUdayapur  is  a 
Grahilote. 

Rahtore,  said  to  be  descended  from  Rama 
by  Knsa,  his  second  son.  It  has  twenty-four 
branches,  and  the  rajah  of  Jodhpur  or  Mar- 
war  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

The  Each'hwaha  is  a  distinguished  tribe 
of  the  solar  i*ace  of  Rajputs,  who  claim 
descent  from  Kusa  or  Kusha,  the  son  of 
Rama,  and  form  the  ruling  race  in  Amber  of 
Jaypur,  the  rajah  of  which  is  of  the  Kach*"- 
hwaha  clan.     It  has  twelve  kotri  or  houses. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in 
Oodeypore  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation 
of  the  young  prince  as  rana  of  Me  war.  He 
was  the  grand-nephew  of  the  late  maharana 
Suroop  Singh,  and  was  the  firat  instance  in 
which  the  adoption  policy  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Canning  had  been  exemplified.  The  in- 
stallation was  held  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
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palace.  General  St.  P.  Lawrence,  Governop- 
General's  agent  for  the  Raj pu tana  States, 
was  present  and  delivered  a  congratulatorj 
address  in  the  vernacular.     Costlj  presents 
from    the  Governor-General  were  given  to 
the  jroung  prince,  and  the  ceremony  was 
rendered    more  imposing   by    salutes   from 
Royal  artillery  and  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of  British  troops.     The  race  was,  at  an  early 
period,  divided  into  two  great  Solar  and  the 
Lunar  dynasties,  the  former  having  its  seat  of 
empire  in  Oudh,  and  the  latter  in  Delhi.   The 
head  of  the  solar  line  was  Ikshwaku,  son  of 
Manu,  whose  father  or  grandfather  bore  the 
title  of  Soorya  or  the  Sun :  and  the  head  of  the 
Lunar  line,  was,  Buddha,  the  son  of  '  Soma,' 
or  the  *  Moon,'  who  married  Ila,  a  daughter 
of  Ikshwaku .    Struggles  for  the  pre-eminence 
were  carried  ou  with  sanguinary  obstinacy 
between  these  tribes.     Their  wars  reduced 
the    numbers    of   the    military    class,    and 
paved  the  way   for  the  destruction  which 
overtook  it  eventually.     *  To  fight,'  was  the 
duty  of  the  Kshatriya,  as  Krishna  told  the 
hei*o  Aijuna,  smitten  with  sorrow  at  the  idea 
of  slaughtering  his   own  kinsmen  in  battle. 
*  0  Krishna,  said  the  hero,'  I  seek  not  victo- 
ry nor  a  kingdom.    I  will  not  fight !     What 
ahall  we  do  with  a  kingdom  or  with  life  itself, 
when   we    have  slain  all   the^e  ?    Krishna 
had  no  such  qualms.     *  You  belong,'  he  re- 
plied, '  to  the  military  class,  and  your  duty  is 
to  fight.'    And  Arjuna  fought  I     The  Ksha- 
triya of  all  the  Aryan  immigrants  were  the 
successful  opponents  to  brahminical  preten- 
sions, and  to  the  grasping  after  power  by 
the  priesthood.     To  resist  a  brahmin  whose 
prayers  were  sufficient  to  destroy  kings  with 
their  powerful  armies  and  elephants,  was  no 
light  matter.     Tet  the  Kfihatriya  and  Visvn- 
mitra  successfully  opposed  them,  so  did  king 
Janeka,  insisting  on  his  right  to  sacrifice. 
In   a  Sanscrit  drama  entitled  ^  Cliaunekya,' 
Chaunekya  enters  a    royal    chuttrum,   and 
takes  the  place  reserved  for  some  brahmin  or 
other  of  eminence  ;  the  princes  shortly  after- 
wards enter  also,  and  observing  Chaunekya 
seated,  they  order  their  servants  to  eject  him, 
which  they  did  with  great  indignity,  seizing 
him  by  the  lock  of  hair  upon  the  crown  of 
his  head.     The  brahmin,  maddened  by  rage, 
Jittered  a  fearful  imprecation,  and  vowed  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  tlie  sacrilegious  princes  ; 
but  the  only  effect  this  produced  upon  them 
was  to  cause  them  to  indulge  in  most  up^ 
roarious   laughter  at  his  expense ;  but  in  the 
career    he    marked    out    for    himself,    he 
never  once  faltered,  until  he  had  destroyed 
the  royal  family,  and  placed  ou  the  throne  of 
his  king,  a  soodra  named  Chaudragupta,  the 
SandracottUB  of  the  Greeks. 
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Brahminisro,  eventually  triam]Aed ;  the 
solar  line  first  succumbed  to  its  influence. 
The  kingly  power  still  remained  with  the 
Kshatrya    race,    but    every    office    in  the 
state  was  filled  by  a  bi*ahmin,  so  that  all 
power  was    virtually  in  their  hands.    The 
very  books  which  set  forth  the  prowess,  or 
the  noble  deeds  of  the  Kshatrya  were  tamper- 
ed with,  and  so  altered  as  to  suit  the  ideas  of 
the  brahmins,  and  to  familiarize  those  ideas 
to   the   popular    mind.     The  lunar    line  of 
Kshatrya  resisted  for  a  longer  period,  the 
pretensions  of  the  brahmins,  and  this  was  dae, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  con- 
stantly receiving  fresh  immigrants  from  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  Aiyans,  who  kept  alive 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  warrior  race 
but     uuiveraal     ascendancy    came     to    the 
brahmins  at  last.  Parasu  Rama,  the  champion 
of  brahmin  interests,  is  represented  as  having 
cleared  the  earth    twenty-one  times  of  the 
Kshatrya  race.     This  hero  is  now  said  to  baTe 
been  an  iacarnation  of  deity.     That  their  ex- 
termination was  so  far  complete  as  to  render 
them  powerless  and  insignificant,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  grounds  for  doubt.    Making 
all  allowance  for  eastern  exaggeration,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  Mahabharata,  without 
feeling  that  a  great  slaughter  had  overtaken 
them,   and   so  great  was   it  that  Kshatrya 
widows  and  daughters  were  fain  to  lay  their 
honor  and  their  virtue  at    the  feet  of  the 
triumphant  brahmins.     The  pure  Kshatrya 
caste    has    disappeared    from    the    land  of 
Bharata  ;  in  the  Punjab  and  other  places  are 
still  some,  who  affix  <  Singh'  to  their  names  ; 
and  the  class  known   as  '  Rajputs,'   claim  to 
be  Kshatryas,  but  their  pretensions  to  the  dis- 
tinction are  of  a  most  questionable  character. 
In   Southern  India,   where  the  brahminical 
eystem  was  at  no   time  so  strong  as  it  was 
in   the    ^orth,  it  is    doubtful  whether  the 
Kshatrya  ever  established  themselves  in  suf* 
fi cient  numbers  to  render  their  ituse  powerfal 
or  conspicuous  ;  certainly  there  are  no  Ksha* 
ti'ya  there  at  present.   It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  grand  old  Indian  epics  without  regi^tting 
the  destruction  of  the  warrior  race.    In  the 
whole   range  of  Indian  literature   tliere  vi 
nothing  so  noble,  or  so  ijispiritiug  as  these 
epics.     While  reading  them,  we  are,  as  it 
were,  brought  face  to  face  with  men  whom, 
we  instinctively  feel,  that  we  could  admire. 
Rama    and   his    beautiful  wife    Seeta,  are 
characters  tliat   it  would  be  impossible  to 
excel :  in  fact  they  are  too  good  for  this 
world  of  ours  :  but  what  a  high  idea  the 
Aryan  poet  had  of  what  human  nature  should 
bo  ?     This  circumstance  proves  that,  in  that 
early  period  Aryan  civilization  had  reacbed 
a  high  state  of  perfection.    Again,  there  is 
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the  jOQthfblAijana  also,  who,  whether  in  the 

joast  or  toamament,  or  on  the  field  of  battle, 
jg  the  Teiy  beau  ideal  of  a  hero.     He  is  brave, 

generous,  and  high-minded.     So  long  as  the 

ight  lasts,  nothing  daunts  him,  he  is  ever  in* 

the  post  of  danger,  he  fights  with  right  good* 

will,  his  blows  descend  rapid  I  j  and  heavily, 

and  in  the  spirit-stirring  words  of  the  poet, 

we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  thud  of  his  blow 

resoanding  from  the  shoulders  of  his  foe-man. 

After  the  battle,  however,  the  sight  of  the 

mangled  corpses   of  his    friends  and    foes, 

plunges   him  into    deep    grief,    despite  old 

Vjasa's  attempt  to  place  it  to  the  credit  of 

'destiny  ;'and  in  Arjuna  bowed  down  with 

grief  for  the  loss  of  his  kindred,  we  have  the 

tjpe  of  a  true  man.  One  cannot  but  experi- 
ence regret  that  the  race  to  which  so  great 

a  hero  belonged  has  passed  away  from  India. 

Tod  considers  that  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races, 

the  Sorya  and  Chandra,  were  established  in 

India  aboQt  2,256  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  about  which  period  (Egyptian,  under 
Misraiffl,  b.  c.  2188  ;  Assyrian,  2059  ; 
Chinese,  2207  ;)  the  Egyptian,  Chinese,  and 
Aanyrian  monarchies  are  generally  stated  to 
have  been  established,  and  about  a  century 
and  ahalfafter  the  flood.  The  Lunar  dynasty 
of  the  Rajput  races,  sprung  from  the  moon, 
Soma,  or  Chandra,  through  Yadu  or  Jadu, 
IB  called  Tadtt  or  Jadu.  It  has  eight 
branches,  of  which  the  Jhareja  and  Bhatti  in 
Cutch  and  Jeysulmir  are  the  most  powerful. 
The  dynasties  which  succeeded  the  great  bea- 
eooB  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races,  are  three 
in  namber  ;  1st,  The  Suryavansa,  descendants 
of  Bama  ;  2ud,  The  Induvansa,  descendants 
of  Paodu  through  Yudishtra  ;  3rd,  The  Indu- 
vansa, descendants  of  Jarasandha,  monarch  of 
Bajgraha.  The  Bhagvat  and  Agni  Pooranas 
are  the  authorities  for  the  lines  from  Rama 
and  Jarasandha  ;  while  that  of  Fandu  is  from 
the  Raj-Taringini  and  Rajaoli.  The  existing 
Biypat  tribes  of  the  solar  race  claim  descent 
from  Lava  and  Cush,  the  two  elder  sous  of 
Bama ;  and  Colonel  Tod  does  not  believe  that 
icy  exieting  tribes  trace  their  ancestry  to  his 
other  children,  or  to  his  brothers.  From  the 
eldest  son,  Lava,  the  rana  rulers  of  Mewar 
elaim  descent :  so  do  the  Birgujar  tribe, 
formerly  powei'fnl  within  the  confines  of  the 
present  Amber,  whose  representative  now 
dwells  at  Anupshahr  on  the  Ganges.  From 
Cash, 'descended  the  Cushwaha  princes  of 
Nirwar  and  Amber,  and  their  numerous 
clans.  Amber,  though  the  first  in  power, 
is  but  a  scion  of  Nirwar,  transplanted  about 
one  thousand  years  back,  whose  chief,  the 
representative  of  the  celebrated  prince  Nala, 
enjoys  but  a  sorry  district  of  all  his  ancient 
possessions.    The  house  of  Marwar  also  claims   his  household. 
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descent  fi^om  this  stem,  which  appears  to 
originate  in  an  error  of  the  genealogists, 
confounding  the  mce  of  Cush  with  the 
Causika  of  Cauouj  and  Causambi.  Nor  do 
the  solar  genealogists  admit  this  assumed 
pedigree.  The  Amber  prince  in  his  genea- 
logies traces  the  descent  of  the  Mewar  family 
from  Bama  to  Sumitra,  through  Lava,  the . 
eldest  brother,  and  not  through  Cush,  as  in 
some  copies  of  thePuranas,and  in  that  whence 
Sir  William  Jones  had  his  lists.  Whatever 
dignity  attaches  to  the  pedigree,  claimed  by 
the  Amber  prince,  whether  true  or  false, 
every  prince  and  every  hindoo  of  leai*ning, 
admit  the  claims  of  the  princes  of  Mewar  as 
heir  to  *  the  chair  of  Rama  ;  and  a  degree  of 
reverence  has  consequently  attached,  not  only 
to  his  person,  but  to  the  seat  of  his  power. 
When  Madtijee  Sindia  was  called  by  the  raua 
to  reduce  a  traitorous  noble  in  Cheetore, 
such  was  the  reverence  which  actuated  that 
(in  other  respects)  little  scrupulous  chieftain, 
that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  point  his 
cannon  on  the  walls  within  which  consent 
established  *  the  throne  of  Kama.'  The  rana 
himself,  then  a  youth,  had  to  begin  the  at- 
tack and  fired  a  cannon  against  his  own  an- 
cient abode.  In  the  very  early  periods,  the 
princes  of  the  Solar  line,  like  the  Egyptians 
and  Romans,  combined  the  offices  of  the 
priesthood  with  kingly  power,  and  this 
whether  brahmiuical  or  buddhist.  Many  of 
the  royal  line,  before  and  subsequent  to  Rama, 
passed  great  part  of  their  lives  as  ascetics  ; 
and  in  ancient  sculpture  and  drawings,  ihe 
head  is  as  often  adorned  with  the  braided  lock 
of  the  ascetic,  as  with  the  diadem  of  royalty. 
Ferishta,  also,  translating  from  ancient  au- 
thorities, says,  to  the  same  effect,  that  ''  in 
the  reign  of  Mahraj,  king  of  Canouj,  a  brah- 
min came  from  Persia,  who  introduced  magic, 
idolatry,  and  the  worship  of  the  stars  :  so 
that  there  is  no  want  of  authority  for  the  in- 
troduction of  new  tenets  of  faith.  Even  now 
the  rana  of  Mewar  mingles  spiritual  duties 
with  those  of  royalty,  and  when  he  attends 
the  temple  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  his  race, 
he  performs  himself  all  the  offices  of  the  high 
priest  for  the  day.  In  this  point  a  strong  re- 
semblance exists  to  many  of  the  races  of  an- 
tiquity. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
amongst  the  Aryans,  whilst  they  were  ap- 
proaching India*  and  whilst  the  worship  of 
nature  under  the  Vedic  system  of  religion 
prevailed  ;  the  householder  was  his  own 
priest  and  performed  all  the  religious  duties, 
in  sacrifices,  and  worship.  The  head  of  the 
house  was  in  fact  his  own  household  priest, 
and  to  the  present  day  every  head  of  a  hindoo 
house  performs  all  tlie  religious  sacrifices  of 
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SOLAR  SYSTEM.  The  principal  elements. 


Time  of  Rota- 
tion. 

h.    m.    s. 

24      6    28 
23    21     21 

23  66      4 

24  87     22 
9    65    26 

10    39    17 

9    30       ? 

Unknown. 

607    48       0 
665    43      5 

s 

eoeaooDoooe^Mtt 
^c<o^coeoaoc«io-^ 

o»e>ee»c»i-i<-'C«e4«0 
c«oi-<eo9eoeo 

Mass  (denomi- 
nator of  fVac- 
tioD,  the  Sun 
being  1.) 

4866761 

401839 

354936 

2680337 

1048 

3602 

24606 

14446 

354936+88 

Diameter 
in  miles. 

^«o«oioioiai>eoeo 
d»ioo»o»^ei>e<*«>.4 

1^- 

87*96926 

224  70080 

366  2S637 

686-97964 

4332*68482 

20769-3198 

30686*82056 

60126*723 

27*32166 

Mean  dis- 
tance from 
the  San. 

00  C4  O  —  00  M 

e>  CO  o  fl»  o»  to  CO  *<•      o 

o  (0  o  (O  ^ -4  >>e«   vo 

e  o  r4  Pi4  ao  d>  o»  o   '  r< 
fi  CO 

o 

1 

Merenry . . 
Venus.... 
The  Earth 
Mars.,..  •• 
Jupiter. .. 
Saturn  ... 
Uranus  .. 
Neptune.. 
The  Sun . . 
The  Moon. 

The  ^olar,  t.  e.  really,  the  sidereal  year 
called  the  "  Sbubooor  Sun,"  or  vulgarly,  the 
**  Soor  Sun,"  of  the  Mahrattas  that  is,  the  year 
of  (Arabic)  months,  was  apparently  introduced 
into  the  Dekhan  by  Toghluk  Shah,  between 
A.  D.  1341  and  1344,  and  itis  still  used  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  all  their  more  important  docu- 
ments, the  dates  being  inserted  in  Arabic 
words  written  in  Hindee  (Mahratee)  charac- 
ters. 

_  '  Days.  Hrs.  MIn. 

Tlie  Anomalistic  year  is 366       6 

A  Sidereal  year  is. 866       6 

A  Common ,  or  Tropical  year  is 365       6 

Secular  Decrement 0       o 

ALunaryearis 354       8 

A  Lunar  Sidereal  month  is..*. 27  7 

A  Lunar  Synodic  month  is 29  12 

A  L  uuar  Tropical  month  is 27  7 

A  Lunar  Anomalistic  month  is.  ...  27  13 

A  Lunar  Nodal  month  is •  27  6 

A  Solar  (average)  day  is 24 

A  Sidereal  day  is.... 23 

A  Lunar  (average)  day  is..: 24 

Ravi,  is  a  name  of  the  Sun  ;  Bavi 
Sunday.  Ravi  mandocha,  sun's  Apogee,  Ravi 
madhya  graha,  mean  place  in  the  Sidereal 
Ecliptic,  Ravi  panchanga,  the  Solar  Calendar, 
Ravi  phala,  Anomalistic  Equation,  Sayana, 
longitude.—  Warren's  Kala  Sankalita, 

SOLAR  A,  Hind.  Cymbopogon  iwaran- 
cusa. 

SOLARIUM,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

SOL  ASEE,  a  variety  of  magic  square. 

SOLAYMANEE,  Hind.  The  onyx  stone. 

SOLDA  also  Barilha,  Port.    Barilla. 
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13 
9 

48 
0 

48 

43 
44 
43 
18 
6 

0 
66 
60 


Sec 

49  3 
10*7 
47*8 
0  696 
84*44 

11-6 

2-87 

4-7 
37*4 
36 

0 

4*09 
28*32 

vara. 


SOLENOSTOMID^. 

SOLE.  The  Plagusia,  of  Tenasserim,  is  a 
small  fish  of  the  sole  family  that  grows  to 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  long.  It  has  no  pectoral 
fins,  and  the  dorsal,  caudal  and  ventral  fins  are 
united.  The  natives  think  that  two  of  them 
always  swim  together,  with  their  flat,  ud- 
coloured,  sides  united. — Mason, 

SOLECURTUS,  a  genus  of  Mollascs. 

SOLEGNATHUS  BLOCKII,  Bleeher,  tlie 
Sea-needle  of  Block,  a  long  spindle-shaped 
fish,  witli  round  needle-shaped  body. 

SOLEI,  Hind,  Plectranthus  rugosus. 

SOLEMYA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

SOLEN,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

SOLENOStOMID^,  a  family  of  fishes 

of  the  order  Lophobraucliii :  the  order  may  be 

thus  shown : 

Ordkb  v.— 'Lophobranchii. 
Fam.  L     SolenoBtomidse. 
Solenofitoma    cyanopterum,     Bller,^    Zanrihar  to 

China. 
„  paradozum,  Pally  Amboyna. 

„  brachyurum,  BUer, 

Fam.  II.    Syngnatludse. 
First  Cfroup,    Syngnathina. 
SyngnathuB  phlegon,  Risso.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Atlantic,  Mediterranean. 
aciUs,  L.,  Cape  of  Good  Uope^  Atlantic 

Mediterranean. 
Bchlegelia,  Eaup.,  Japan,  China, 
alternans,  Gthr.,  Seychelles, 
semifasciatus,  Gthr.,  South  Australia, 

TaBmauia. 
temminckii,  Kaup.,   Cape   of    Good 

Hope. 
pelagicuB,      Osbeck,      Mediterranean, 
Mauritius,  N.  Zealand,  China,  S. 
Australia. 
modeetuB,     Gthr,y    N.    Hebridea,  S. 

Australia, 
brevirostris,  Rupp.^  Red  Sea. 
serratus,  SchUg.,  China,  Japan,  Siam- 
longirostris,  Kaup.,  China. 
♦    intermediuB,  Kaup.^  China  or  Japan. 
ceylonensiB,  Othr.^  Zanrabar,  Ceylon. 
eanzibarensiB,  Gthr.y  ^nzibar,  China, 
grayi,  Kaup.,  Japan,  Australia. 
tetrophthalmuB,  BUtr.y  Cocoe. 
cyanospilus,  BUcr.,  Zanzibar,  Moom- 

bique,  E.  Archipelago, 
margaritifer,  Ptr$^  New  South  Wales. 
penicilluB,  Cant.,  Pinang. 
tapeinosoma,  B&r.,  West  Java, 
hunnii,  Blkr.,  South  Sumatra, 
spicifer,  Rupp.y  Indian  Ocean, 
poocilolaemus,  Ptrt.,  S.  Australia, 
conspicillatus,  Jen.,  Africa  to  Pacific 
martensii,  Prta.y  Pulo-Matjan,  Bonico 
retzii,,  Blkr.,  Celebes, 
bicoarctatus,  Blkr,^  Amboyna. 
budi,  Blkr.f  Celebes,  Batavia. 
brachyrhyQchus,  Kaup, 
sundaicus,  BVcr, 
vittatuB,  Kaup, 
fucicola,  Bain, 

flavofasciatus,  Rtmp,y  Red  Sea. 
punctipinnis,  OilL 
tenuis,  Blyik, 
IchthyocampuB  carce,  H,  B.,  Malabar,   Bepg4 

Assam. 
I  „  belcheri,  Kaup,,  China. 
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SOLENOSTEMHA  ARGEL. 

Idithyooamims  MaUru,  OtKr,j  Australia. 

„  filum,  Gthr,f  New  Zealand,   Aus- 

tralia. 
Kamiocainpas  miboeaeus,  Othr.,  Freycenet's  har- 
bour. 
Urocuupiis  nanuB,  Othr,,  Manchuria. 
DoryicfaihyB  heterosoma,  Blhr.,  Borneo. 

boaja,  Blkr,,  Siam,  China,  Sumatra, 

Borneo, 
deokhatoides,  BOar.,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
mento,  BUtr.,  Eastern  Africa,  Celebes, 
cuncatup,  Jl,  B.,  Malabar,  Ganges. 
caudatuB,  Ptra,,  Samar,  Java, 
bheekeri,  Day,  Malabar, 
auronitens,  Kaup.^  Macassar, 
bemsteinii,  Bikr.y  Halmaheira. 
millepunctatus,    Kaup.,    Madagascar, 

Bourbon, 
brachyurtis,  Blhr.,  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago, Pacific, 
manadensis,  ££b-.,  Celebes, 
pleurostictus,  Ptn.,  Lucon. 
sciilptus,  Gthr.y  Fiji, 
dactylophorus,  Blkr.f  Java,  Amboyna. 
ezcittus,  Kaup.,  Red  Sea. 
valenciennii,  Kaup.j  Bourbon, 
deocatft,  U.  B, 
jagoriiy  Ptn, 
CoelonotuB  liaspis,  Blkr,y  Java. 

„         biooellatuR,  (?Mr.,  Eastern  Archipelago. 
„         argulus,  Pirs,,  Johanna. 
Stigmatophora  argus,  Bich,  Australia. 

nigra,  Kaup,,        „ 
Neropbis  dumerilii,  SteindachneTf  Bombay 
Protocampus  hymenolomus,  Btchj  Falkland  Islds. 
Second  Cfronp.     Hippocampina. 
Gastrotokeus  biacuileatus,  BL,  Indian  Ocean  to 

China  and  Australia. 
Solenognathus  hardwickii,  Gray,  Chinese  and  Aus- 
tralian Seats. 
„  spinosissimus,  Othr.,  Tasamania. 

„  lettiensis,  Blkr. 

PhyUoyieryx  foliatus,  Shaw,  S.  Australia,  Tasmania 
„  eques,  Gthr.,  Australia. 

M  tseniophorus,  Gray,  Australia. 

Aocotronura  graciUima,  Kaup,,  Japan. 

„  tentaculata,  Gihr, 

Hippocampus  abdominalis,  ZeM.,  South  Australia, 
New  Zealand. 
„  antiquorum,  Leach,  Mediterranean, 

Atlantic,  Australia, 
brevioeps,  /'^i*«.,  Tasmania,  Aiistralia. 
angustus,  Gthr,,  Freycent's  harbour. 
nov»hollandia>,  Steind.,  N.  S.  Wales, 
longirostris,  Cuv.,  Japan,  China, 
guttulatns,  Cuv,,  Tropical  Atlantic, 
Ind.  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago,  Japan, 
trimaculatus.  Leach,  Penang,  Tenas- 

serim,  China  Seas. 
comes,  Cant.,  Penang. 
camelopardalis,  Bianc,  Zanzibar,  Mo- 

sambque. 
eoronatus,  Schleg,,  Japan, 
lichtensteinii,  Kaup.,  Red  Sea. 
mohnikei,  Blkr.,  Japan, 
hystriz,  Kanp.,  Japan,  Zanzibar, 
erinaceus,  Gthr,  • — / 
„  ^^    f  uscus,  Jtupp,,  Red  Sea. 
SOLETELLINA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 
SOLENOSTEMMA    ARGEL,    Arghel, 
of  Egypt,  a  native  of  Syria.    The  leaves  are 
porgative  and  are  employed  in  Egypt  to  adul- 
terate senna.— iro^^.r<?^..^t>i^,  yolAifp.  5; 
Simmondi,    See  Cassia. 
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SOUMAN  MOUNTAINS. 

SOLFATO  Dl  FERRO,  It.  Sulphate  of 
iron,  Green  copperas. 

SOLIGARU,  according  to  Buchanan  are  a 
rude  tiibe  inhabiting  the  southern  ghauts, 
which  separate  Coimbatore  from  Mysore. — • 
Hindoos^  Vol.  i.     See  India. 

SOLI  KORAWA,  see  India,  Korawa. 

SOLIMAN,  a  mahomedan  merchant  who 
travelled  to  ludia  several  times  and  who 
wrote  A.B.  S60.  He  notices  the  abstaining  from 
wine  of  the  hindoos.  He  voyaged  to  India 
and  China,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. His  principal  establishment  was  pro- 
bably at  Busrah. — Eli^  Hist.  p.  7  ;  India  in 
the  loth  Century, 

SOLIMAN  I,  is  said  to  be  the  name  by 
which  the  A  rabs  call  the  Affghans. 

SOLIMAN    MOUNTAINS.    The  Soli- 
man  range  commences  at  the  lofty  mountain 
which  has  derived  the  name  of  Suffaid  Koh, 
or   White  mountain,   fi-om    the  snow  with 
which  it  is  always  covered.  Suffaid  Koh  stands 
to  the  sou  th  of  the  projection  of  Hindoo  Koosh, 
and  18  only  separated  from  it  by  tlie  valley  of 
tlie  Kabul  river,  from  which  it  rises  with  a 
very  steep  acclivity.     It  is  connected  with 
Hindoo  Koosh  by  the  hills  of  the  Otmaun- 
khail,  and  other  subordinate  ranges  extend- 
ing across  the  Kabul  river,  in  which  they 
cause  numerous  rapids,  in  some  places  almost 
amounting  to  cascades.     Ou  these  grounds, 
the  Soliman   range    ought,   perhaps,    to   be 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  and 
even  as  a  continuation  of  Beloot  Tagh,  but 
it  will,  nevertheless,  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider it  separately.     From  Suffaid  Koh,  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  range  runs  south-south- 
east, and  passes  through  the  Janjee  country 
near  Haiyab,  twelve  miles  south  of  which  it 
is  pierced  by  the  river  Koorrum.     The  Aff- 
ghans more  frequently  call  the  Sufiaid  Koh 
mountain,   Speengar.     The  foimer  has   the 
same  meaning  in  Pushtu  that  the  latter  has  in 
Persian.     The  height  of  the  Soliman  range, 
though  much  inferior  to  that  of  Hindoo  Koosh, 
is  still  considerable.     The  part  inhabited  by 
the.Wuzeeree  clan,  is  probably  as  much  raised 
above  the  surrounding  country,  as  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Jadraun ;  but  its  absolute  height 
is   inferior,  as  the  country  at  its  base  slopes 
much  to  the  southward.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  Wuzeeree  country,  where  this  range  is 
passed  through  by  the  river  Gomul,  it  is  low 
in  both  senses,  but  it  rises  again  in  the  Sliee- 
raunee  country,  and  forms  the  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Cussay  Ghur,  of  which  the  Tukht-i- 
SoUman,  or  Solomon's  Tlirone  is  the  highest 
peak  ;  snow  lies  on  this  peak  for  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  on  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains for  two.     The  country  of  the  Zmurree 
is  certainly  as  high  as  most  parts  of  Cussay 
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Ohar.  There  are  two  minor  ranges  parallel 
to  the  range  of  Soliman,  which  accompany 
it  on  its  eastern  side  from  the  southern 
borders  of  Affghanistan,  as  far  at  least  as 
Rughzee,  in  latitude  82^  20'.  The  first  of 
these  ranges  is  lower  than  the  principal 
ridge.  The  second  is  still  lower,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  first  is  a  rugged  country 
which  is  cultivated  by  the  Sheei-annee.  All 
of  these  ranges  are  pierced  by  valleys  which 
run  from  the  high  country  on  the  west  and 
send  out  streams  into  Damaun  :  otlier  sti*eams 
rise  in  the  principal  range  and  run  through 
Talleys  which  cut  the  lower  ones. 

The  next  branch,  which  may  be  called  the 
Salt  Range,  shoots  out  from  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Suffaid  Koh,  and  extends  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  by  the  south  of  Teeree  to 
Kala-bagh.  It  there  crosses  the  Indus, 
stretches  across  part  of  the  Punjab  and  ends 
at  Jellalpoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hy- 
dospes.  It  becomes  lower  as  it  gets  farther 
from  the  mountains  of  Soliman.  This  range 
is  both  higher  and  broader  than  the  lost.  It 
abounds  in  salt,  which  is  dus;-  out  in  yarions 
forms  at  different  places.  To  the  eastward, 
it  yields  a  rock  salt  of  a  brownish  colour, 
which  is  imported  into  Hindustan,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Lahore  salt.  Between  the 
i*ange  of  34^  and  the  Salt  Range,  lie  some 
plains  and  valleys,  belonging  to  the  tribes  of 
Bangush  and  Khuttak.  They  slope  towards 
the  Indus,  but  are  separated  from  the  river  by 
a  low  range  of  hills  running  north  and  south. 
In  the  northera  part  of  the  space  between  the 
Salt  Range  and  that  of  Punniallee,  the  valleys 
of  Donr,  Bnnnoo,  Shutuk  and  Esaukhaii,  de- 
scend like  steps  from  the  Solimanee  ridge  to 
the  Indus.  The  greatest  of  the  rivers,  which 
ron  through  the  west  of  Affghanistan,  is  the 
Helm  and,  or  Etymander.  It  rises  at  Koh-i- 
Baba,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  west  of  Gabul, 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Paropamisan  range. 
It  runs  through  diose  mountains  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles,  and  then  issues  into 
the  cultivated  plains  of  the  Dooranee.  This 
tract,  however,  is  not  at  the  place  alluded  to, 
of  any  great  breadth  ;  and  the  Helmund  soon 
enters  a  desert,  which  extends  to  its  teimina- 
tion  in  the  lake  of  Seestan.  The  immediate 
banks  of  the  Helmund,  and  the  country  within 
half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  them,  are  everywhere 
fertile,  and,  in  most  places,  well  cultivated. 
The  whole  length  of  the  course  of  the  Hel- 
mund is  about  four  hundred  miles.  Though 
fordable  for  most  part  of  the  year  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  courae,  the  Helmund  is  still 
a  considerable  stream :  even  in  the  dry  season, 
it  is  breast-deep  at  the  fords  nearest  to  the 
place  where  it  leaves  the  mountains ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows,  it  is  a 
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deep  and  rapid  river.  The  Fomh^rood  naa 
near  that  last-mentioned,  and  is  a  much  more 
considerable  stream.  It  is  Dncertaia  whether 
it  reaches  the  lake  of  Seestan  or  is  lost  in  the 
sands ;  but,  in  either  case,  its  course  is  not 
less  than  two  hundred  miles  long.  The  plain 
of  the  Indus  from  the  sea  to  Sungur  is 
Included  in  Sind.  The  port  which  extends 
from  the  sea  to  Shikarpore,  is  called  Sind,  by 
the  Bntish ;  more  properly.  Lower  Sind. 
From  Shikarpore,  inclusive,  to  Snngur,  is 
called  Upper  Sind.  The  part  of  it  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Beluches ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  tract  north  of  Shikarpore,  is 
directly  under  the  government  of  Cabal 
Above  Sungur,  as  far  as  the  eastern  branches 
of  the  Soliman  range,  is  Damaun.  The  hills 
south  of  the  Salt  Range,  and  the  plains  and 
valleys  which  they  enclose,  are  also  generally 
included  in  Damaun.  The  plain,  imme- 
diately on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
and  north  of  Sungur,  is  inhabited  by  the 
Beluch ;  and  is  sometimes  distinguished  from 
Damaun,  and  called  by  the  Beluch  or 
Hindustani  name  of  Muckelwand.  Da- 
maun is  then  only  applied  to  the  skirts 
of  the  hills,  which  indeed  is  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  In  this  sense,  the  southern 
part  of  Damaun  is  inhabited  by  the  Stureeao- 
nee,  after  whom,  to  the  north,  are  the  Bao- 
boor,  Meeaunkhail,  Gundehpoor,  Doulutkbail, 
and  Murwut ;  all  Affghan  tribes.  To  the 
north  of  the  latter,  and  along  the  utmostbonnd- 
ary  of  Damaun,  in  this  extended  sense,  aro 
the  Affghan  tribes,  who  inhabit  Kbost,  Door, 
and  Bunuoo,  and  that  of  EsakbaiL  In 
the  same  extent  of  the  Solimann  range,  Hyo 
the  Zmurree,  Sheeraunee,  Wuzeeree,  and 
Jadraun.  The  Jaujee  and  Toree  inhabit  a 
deep  valley,  which  appears  to  be  cut  hy  the 
Koorrum  in  the  Soliman  range :  between 
the  salt  range  apd  tliat  of  34%  are  hills  and 
valleys,  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Bungosh 
and  Khuttuk.  The  latter,  iu  some  places,  ex- 
tends to  the  south  of  the  salt  range,  and 
even  crosses  the  Indus  about  Mucknd.  To 
the  north  of  the  range  of  34''  is  the  rich  and 
extensive  plain  of  Peshawur,  watered  by  the 
river  of  Cabul,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Indus.  The  Khuttuk  extend  over  the 
south-eastern  part  of  this  plain.  The  northen 
part  belongs  to  the  Eusofzyes,  who  inhabit 
also  the  country  among  the  bills  of  Beonere^ 
Swaut,  and  Punjcora.  Some  of  the  Easofxyo 
tribes  extend  to  the  east  of  the  Indus.  Tlie 
rest  of  the  plain  of  Peshawur  belongs  to  ce^ 
tain  tribes,  often  comprehended  in  the  name 
of  the  tribes  of  Peshawur.  The  plain  of 
Peshawur  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sub- 
ordinate range,  which  crosses  from  Hindn 
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Xoosirto  Soffiiid  Eoh.    The  southern  part  of 
these  bills,  which  is  uaked  and  ban*en,  belongs 
to  the  apper  Momunds.    The  northern  part  is 
eoFered  with  pines,,  and  belonj^s  to  the  Ot- 
ma&nkhail.    To  the  west  of  this  range  of  hills, 
a  the  spacioQS  valley  of  Bajour,  which  runs 
ioto  that  of  Ponjcora,  and  which  is  surmoout- 
ed  on  the  west  by  the  southern  projection 
from  Hioda  Kooeh.    On  tlie  right  bank,  there 
is  first  the  country  of  the  Khyberee  ;  and, 
farther  west,  the  rich   plain  of  Jellallabad. 
West  of   Jellalabad,  are    Gundamuk,    and 
Jugdilluk,  which,  with  all  the  high  countiy, 
exteoding  from  the  plain    of   Qibul  to  the 
hills  of  the  Khyberee,  bounded  on  the  south 
bj  Sufiaid  Doh,  and  on  the  north  by  the  plain 
OD  the  Cabul  river,  is  called  Nimgrahaur  or 
NoDgiiehaDr.    The  Cohistaun  of  Cabul  has 
been  described  :  south  of  it,  is  the  plain  of 
Caboi,  which  is  spoken  of  as  enchanting  by 
all  who  have  seen  it     It  has  the  Paropamisan 
moaotalDS  on  the  west,  part  of  the  Kohistaun 
OQ  the  north,  the  yalley  of  the  Cabul  river, 
and  the  hills    of  Kingrahaur   and    Logur, 
connected  with  the  range  of  Solimaun  on  the 
east.    There  is  no  marked  limit  between  the 
basoD  of  the  Abistadeh,    and    the   countiy 
west  of  the  meridian    of  Mookkoor  ;    the 
latter,  however,  has  a  western  inclination. 
It  is  included    between    the    Paropamisan 
moontains  and  the  range  of  Khojeh  Amraun, 
and  may  be  divided  into  the  valley  of  the 
Urgbessaan,  that  of  the  Turuuk,  and  the  high 
coantry  between  those  rivers.     The  former  is 
not  broad,  nor  remai-kably  fertile  :  it  slopes  to 
the  Dorth-west.    It  is  inhabited  by  the  Doorau- 
naee ;  and   the  mouth  of  it  extends  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caodahar.     To  the  south* 
cast  of  it,  is  a  hilly  and  pastoral  country,  ex- 
tending  to    Sboi-abuk.      The    country    be- 
tween the  Urghessauu  and  Turnuk,  is  com- 
posed of  the  ranges  of  Mookkoor  and  Torkau- 
nee,  and  the  plains  which  they  enclose.     The 
general  slope  of  the  valley  of  Turnuk,  from  Moo- 
koor  to  Kelauti,  Ghiljie,  is  to  the  south-west. 
The  breadth   of  this  valley  is  about  sixty 
miles,  and  the  length  of  the  part  I  have  de- 
scribed is  very  little  more.    It  is  inhabited 
by  Ghilzie.    The  whole  of  the  country  from 
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all  these  qualities  are  found  less  in  the 
southern  parts  than  the  northern.  Sirufza 
belongs  to  the  Kharatee  tribe  of  the  Ghil- 
zie, as  does  the  southern  part  of  the  plain 
of  Oorghoon,  under  the  name  of  Seroba, 
Oorghoon  itself  belongs  to  the  FermooUees, 
a  Persian  tribe.  Wauneh  belongs  to  an 
Affghan  tribe  called  Dumtaunny.  To  the 
west  of  Wauneh,  beyond  a  range  of  hills,  is 
the  mountainous  country  of  Mummye,  the 
slope  of  which  is  east  towards  the  Gomul. 
Mummye  is  divided  on  the  west  by  the  same 
branch  which  passes  to  the  west  of  Sirufza^ 
from  the  basin  of  the  Abistadeh.  Zawura 
is  much  narrower  than  Tul-Chooteeallee,  but 
both  are  fertile,  and  inhabited  by  the  Speen 
Tereen,  a  division  of  the  Affghan  tribe  that 
possesses  Pisheen.  On  the  north-east,  Zhobe 
opens  on  the  valley  of  the  Gomul,  and  on 
the  east  it  has  the  hilly  countries  under 
the  Solimaun  range,  the  most  northerly  of 
which  belong  to  the  Hurrepaul  division  of 
the  Sheeraunee,  to  the  south  of  whom  are  a 
division  of  the  Bauboor,  and  then  Caukei'> 
in  some  places  mixed  with  Beluch. 

Peshawur  is  situated  on  a  low  plain,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  except  the  east,  witli  hills. 
The  air  is  consequently  much  confined,  and 
the  heat  greatly  increased.  In  the  summer  of 
1809,  which  was  reckoned  a  mild  one,  the 
thermometer  was  for  several  days  at  112^ 
and  113%  in  a  large  tent  artificially  cooled, 
which' is  as  high  as  in  the  hottest  parts  of 
India.  The  duration  of  this  heat  is  not, 
however,  so  great  as  that  of  an  Indian  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  compensated  by  a  much  colder 
winter.  To  the  south  of  the  Berdooraunee 
country,  Bunnoo  appears  to  be  as  hot  as 
Peshawur,  and  the  Esaukhall  perhaps  hotter. 
Khost  and  Dour,  as  they  are  higher  than 
Bunnoo,  are  probably  cooler.  The  Mui'wut 
country  is  made  up  of  hills  and  plains,  and 
consequently  has  not  a  uniform  climate.  The 
plains,  at  least,  are  veiy  hot,  and  parched  up, 
by  the  heat  of  summer.  Largee  was  far  from 
cool,  even  in  January.  The  winter  of  Da- 
maun  is  very  agreeable,  being  colder  than 
auy  part  of  Hindustan.  Frost  is  common 
in  the  morning.     The  'name  of  Affghan,  is, 


EeUt-i-Ghilzie  to  Herat,  except  Seeahbund    probably,  modern.     It  is  known  to  the  Aff- 


and  Subzaur,  is  inhabited  by  the  Dooranee 
tribe.  Returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghuznee,  we  find  Zoormool  divided  from 
Sirufza  on  the  south,  by  a  branch  from 
Koh-i-Soliman.  Sirufza  Oorghoon  and  Wauna 
have  been  described  as  descending  in  stages 
to  the  Gomul.  They  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  branches  of  the  Solimani  moun- 
tains, and  have  little  cleared  plains  among 
moQQtaios,  covered  with  forests  of  pines. 
They  are   high    and    cold    countries ;  but 
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ghans  themselves  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  Persian  language.  Their  own  name 
for  their  nation  is  Pushtu  ;  in  the  plural, 
Pushtauneh.  The  Berdooraunee  pix>nounce 
this  word  Pookhtauneh  ;  whence  the  name 
of  Pitan,  by  which  the  Affghans  are  known 
in  India,  may  probably  be  derived.  All  ac- 
counts agree  that  they  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains of  Ghore  at  a  Yerj  remote  period,  and 
they  seem  early  to  have  possessed  the  moun- 
tains of  Solimaun ;  which  term,  in  its  most 
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extended  sense,  com  pre  bends  all  the  southern 
mountains  of,  AffghfuuBtan.—Elphinsione^s 
Kingdom  of  'Cabul,  pp.  99-103,  115-16, 
191-25,  132,  135,  151-52. 

SOLLY  A  HETEROPHYLLA,  one  of 
the  Pittosporacese,  ornamental  little  shrubs 
witli  bright  blue  bell  flowers,  can  be  grown 
in  a  loamy  soil,  and  are  propagated  by  seed 
or  cuttings. — Riddell,  John's  Ind.  Arch.,  Vol. 
i,  p.  289. 

SOLIM,  are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines 
of  Siberia,  and  are  described  by  Bell  under 
the  name  of  Tongusiaus. —  Siaunion**  Nar^ 
rative,  p.  66.     See  India. 

SOLO,  Rus.     Bacon. 

SOLOMON,  the  son  of  David,  was  king  over 
the  Judah  and  Benjamin  tribes  of  the  Hebrews 
or  Israelites.  He  is  famed  in  history  for  his 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  for  his 
great  wisdom  and  great  wealth.  He  began  to 
build  the  temple  b.  c-  1014.  He  founded 
Haraath  in  the  country  of  Galilee,  and  Tad- 
mor  in  the  wilderness,  or  Palmyra,  and  many 
other  cities  of  store,  (I  Kings  ix  ;  v,  8,)  (II 
Chron.  viii ;  v,  4,)  or  emporia,  for  the  com- 
merce of  India,  and  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all 
the  surrounding  nations.  His  father  David  had 
introduced  the  custom  of  a  vast  polygamy 
which  Solomon  continued.  His  commercial 
transactions  extended  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
India  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  supposed  to 
be  Malacca. — Arrian  PeripluSf  p.  152  ;  Pew- 
nanfs  Hindustan,  Vol.  i,  p.  4.  See  Hindu, 
Kamran,  Saba. 

SOLOMON'S  POOLS,  are  three  large 
reservoirs  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  7 
miles  S.  from  Jerusalem. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL,  Convallaria  polygo- 
natum. 

SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE,  of  Cashmere,  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  little  hill  to  the  east  of 
Srinagar  city.  Its  height  is  6,263  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE  in  Jerusalem, 
was  dedicated  to  Bal,  and  all  the  idolatera  of 
that  day  seem  to  have  held  to  the  grosser 
tenets  of  modern  hinduism, 

*'  Peor  hiB  other  name,  when  he  enticed 

**  Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile." 

—  Tod's  Rajasthan,  Vol.  i,  p.  76  ;  Paradise 
Lost,  Book  I. 

SOLO,  or  Sulo  archipelago.  North-east- 
ern Indonesia  comprises  Formosa  to  the 
Solo  Archipelago  and  Mindanao,  ail  included, 
and  embracing  the  Philippine  and  Bisayan 
groups,  &c.  From  all  historic  times  uuinter- 
ruptedly  to  the  present  dsiy,  the  sea  basins 
whose  ethnic  influence  has  been  in  operation, 
are  the  China,  Malacca,  Java,  Mangkasar, 
Solo,  Mindoro,  Molucca,  Baudu,  Papua,  Jilolo, 
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Papuan,  Papoa  Australian  and  Papua  Mien- 
nesrau  seas,  and  the  Archipelagian  seas  of 
Johore,  the  Trans-Javan  or  Timorean  chaio, 
the  Bisayan    group,  the  Moluccas,  Eastern 
Melanesia  and  the  different  Polynesian  and 
Micronesian  groups.     All  of  these  are  broad 
highways  throughout  the  Archipelago,  permit 
foreign    navigators  and   the  natives  of  the 
islands  to  traverse  them  freely  and  permit  of 
constant  intercoui*se  with  the  rivers  on  the 
continent,  thereby  bringing  the  whole  nnder 
the   operation  of  foreign   civilizations,  aDd, 
opening  as  they  do  into  each  other,  they  are 
as    broad    highways    traversing    the   whole 
Archipelago  in  diffei*ent  directions,  and  unit- 
ing it,  both  for  foreign  navigators  and  for  the 
more  advanced  and  enterprising  of  its  native 
commui>ities.       The   most  important  ocean 
stream  of  the  western  pacific  is  the  Great 
Solo,  which  winds  through  a  course  of  356 
miles,  though  traversing  only  140  miles  from 
its  rise  to  the  sea.  Along  the  waters  are  floated 
flat-bottomed  boats,  bearing  from  5  to  200  tons; 
some  of  them  well-built,  and  furnished  with 
cabins.    Solo,  or  Sulu,  is  an  island  of  the  Sulo 
Archipelago,   Sooloo  equals  Cagayan  in  beaoty, 
surpasses  it  in  the  cultivated  richness  of  its 
slopes,  while  an   improved  magnificence  is 
communicated  to  it  from  the  mountains  in  the 
interior.    Its  length,  from   east  to   west,  is 
about  ten  leagues,  and  its  breadth  four.  There 
is  a  good  sprinkling  on  the  sea  of  fishing  and 
trading  boats  of  picturesque  build  and  rig. 
In    1775,    the    Sooloo  people   attacked  and 
drove  the  British  from  Balambangan.  Sooloo 
had,    even    then,    long    been  an    emporium 
not  only  of  regular  traders  fi-om  most  na- 
tions, but  the  head-quarters  of  piratical  ma- 
rauders who  there  found  a  ready  market  for 
enslaved  victims  and  heterogeneous  plunder, 
and  whose  descendants,  to  this  day,  are  both 
proud  and  emulous   of  the   deeds   of  their 
ancestors. — KeppeVs    Indian    Archipelago^ 
Vol.  i,  pp.  56-57,      See  India. 

SOLOR,  is  an  island  lying  to  the  east  of 
Flores  and  to  the  north  of  Timor,  under 
which  presidency  it  is  place*!.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coast  of  tliis  island  are  mabome- 
dans  in  name,  but  they  are  nevertheless  bard 
arrackilrinkers,  and  gain  their  livelihood  by 
fishing,  the  produce  of  which  they  exchange 
with  the  mountaineers  for  maize,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ground,  which  the  population 
cultivate  for  their  subsistence,  the  soil  there 
being  of  too  volcanic  a  natura  to  grow  rice. 
These  inhabitants  of  the  shore  are  hardy 
mariners  and  fishers,  and  think  nothing  of 
approaching  the  whale  with  their  little  boat^ 
eight  feet  long,  to  attack  the  unwieldy  monster 
and  tow  him  to  the  shore.  The  village 
which  most  applies  itself  to  the  whaJe  fishery 
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is  Lunakera  on  the  Dortb-east  part  of  ibe 

ifllaod  of  Solor,  and  lying  within  tlie  Strait 
It  is  the  largest,  most  prosperous  and  most 
popQloQS.  The  four  other  mahomedan  vil- 
lages are  Lajayong,  Audanara^  Lamahala  and 
Troog,|of  which  the  three  last  are  situated  on 
tbeislaod  Andanara.  The  coast  tribes  of  Solor 
are  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  managing 
their  prahu  and  canoes,  and  are  the  most 
expert  fishermen  in  these  seas,  frequently 
eapturing  the  black-fish,  a  small  variety  of  the 
cachalot,  or  sperm-whale,  which  no  other 
fishermeo  in  these  seas  will  venture  to  attack. 
The  blubber  or  fat  obtained  from  them  is  used 
14  food,  and  also  as  an  article  of  barter  with  tlie 
ialaad  inhabitants ;  and  the  oil  and  spermaceti 
IB  sonoetimes  disposed  off  to  tlie  Bughi  and 
Kacassar  traders,  who  prefer  it  to  cocoauut- 
oil  for  burning  In  their  prahu s.  Several  Solor 
fisheimen  are  always  to  be  found  at  Coepaug, 
the  Dutch  settlement  on  Timor,  chiefiy  in  the 
aervice  of  government,  from  whom  they 
obtain  a  fixed  allowance  of  rice  and  maize. 
These  men,  who  are  relieved  by  others  every 
jear,  are  sent  in  compliance  with  an  old 
treaty,  by  which  the  coast  natives  of  Solor 
agreed  to  furnish  an  annual  quota  of  men  for 
the  public  service.  As  all  the  youths  have  to 
take  their  turn,  the  system  makes  them  ac- 
cBBtomed  to  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
i9  attended  with  very  beneficial  results. — 
Journ.  of  the  Ind.  drch^^  No,  xii,  Dec,  1850, 
pp.  766-767  ;  Mr.  Earl.  See  Archipelago, 
India,  Timor,  Laut. 

SOLOTO,  Rus.    Gold^ 

SOLTYKOFF,  Prince,  a  Russian  noble 
vho  travelled  in  India  in  1841,  and  wrote 
Voyage  dans  Tlndie. 

SOLV,  Dan.    Silver. 

SOLUNKI,  a  Rajput  tribe,  see  Ehatri,  Raj- 
put, Solanki. 

SOM,  BBNa.     Sarcostemma  viminialis. 

SOM,  also  Sum,  Aa.  Allium  sativum, 
lAnn,    Garlic. 

SOMA,  the  juice  of  the  moon  plant,  Sar- 
coatemma  viminialis,  an  intoxicating  drink 
offered  by  the  ancient  hindoos  to  their  gods : 

The  gods  themielves  with  pleasure  feel 
King  Soma's  influence  o'er  them  steal ; 
And  Indra  once,  as  bards  have  told, 
Thas  sang  in  merry  mood  of  old. 
This  Soma  is  a  god ;  he  cures 
The  sharpest  ills  that  man  endures. 
He  heals  the  sick,  the  sad  he  cheers. 
He  nenres  ibe  weak,  dispels  their  fears, 
The  faint  with  martial  ardour  fires, 
With  lofty  thoughts  the  bard  inspires, 
The  soul  from  earUi  to  heaven  he  lifts  ;— 
So  great  and  wondrous  are  his  gifts. 
Hen  feel  the  god  within  their  veins, 
And  cry  in  lond  exulting  strains  ; 
"  We've  qnaffed  the  Soma  bright, 
**  And  are  immortal  grown ; 
**  We*ve  entered  into  light, 
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**  And  all  the  eods  have  known. 

"  What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

'*  Or  foeman  vex  us  more  ? 

"  Through  thee  beyond  alarm 
'Immortal  goo  we  soar.'* 

Thus  personified  the  Soma  god,  bears 
a  certtiin  analogy  to  the  Greek  Dionysus. 
The  two  verses  above  are  a  nearly  literal 
translation  of  Rigveda,  viil,  48,  3.  The 
Soma  plant  of  the  Vedas  is  the  Sarcostigoia 
brevistigma,  W.  4c  ^»  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  gathered 
by  moon-light.  An  intoxicating  beverage 
was  brewed  or  distilled  from  it.  The  Rig 
Veda,  ix,  says.  The  purifying  Soma,  like  the 
sea  rolling  its  waves,  has  poured  forth  songs 
and  hymns  and  thoughts.'* 

It  was  gathered  by  moonlight,  hence  its  name 
from  Soma,  Sans.,  the  moon,  and  caiTied  to 
their  homes  on  carts  drawn  by  rams,  and  a  fei*- 
mented  liquor  was  prepared  by  mixing  its 
juice,  strained  through  a  sieve  of  gout's  hair, 
with  barley  and  clarified  butter  or  ghee.  This 
beer  or  wine  was  used  at  all  their  religious 
festivals,  and  was  used  by  the  rishis,  at  their 
meals.  The  Soma  sacrifice  was  an  ancient 
Aryan  rite,  a  sacrifice  to  Indra  (Zeus).  It 
was  an  intoxicating  potion,  consisting  of  fer- 
mented juice  of  plants  mixed  with  milk*  The 
Soma  juice  and  its  effects  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Vedas,  (Vol.i,  pp.  21,  139,  Vol. 
ii,  pp.  169,  233  and  260  ;  and  Vol.  iii,  p. 
470.  Indra,  according  to  Bunsen,  (iii,  587, 
8,  iv,  459),  is  the  prototype  of  Zeus,  and  was 
a  personification  of  ether.  Soma  was  offered 
to  him  in  sacrifice.  The  leafless  asclepiad 
Sarcostemma  viminialis,  has  white  fiowers  in 
termiunl  umbels,  which  appear  during  the 
rains  in  the  Dekhan.  The  Soma  juice  was 
the  oblation,  or  libation,  of  the  Vedic  worship 
and  the  Homu  of  the  Parsi ;  and  allusions 
to  it,  are  met  with  in  almost  every  page,  of 
the  Vedas.  The  use  of  tlie  Soma  in  their 
worship  seems  sufficient  to  indicate  the  origi- 
nal country  of  the  Arians.  Drinking  the 
juice  of  tiie  plant  is  a  holy  ceremony,  to 
which  constant  allusion  is  made  in  the  Vedas, 
and  not  uufrequently  in  Manu.  Prof.  U.  H. 
Wil'son  (Introduction  to  the  Rig-veda,  p.36) 
says,  '^  The  great  importance  attached  to  the 
juice  of  this  plant  is  a  singular  part  of  the 
ancient  hindoo  ritual.  Almost  tlie  whole  of 
the  Soma-veda  is  devoted  to  its  eulogy,  and 
this  is  no  doubt  little  more  than  a  repetition 
of  the  Soma-mandala  of  the  Rich  Veda.  The 
only  explanation  of  which  it  is  susceptible  is 
the  delight  which  the  discovery  of  the  exhi- 
larating properties  of  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  plant  must  liave  excited  in  simple  minds 
on  first  becoming  acquainted  with  its  effects." 
The  veneration  of  the  Soma-plant  does  not 
appear  to  have  proceeded  from  any  worship 
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of  the  moon  or  planets,  which  are  not,  like 
the  sun,  objects  of  special  adoration  in  the 
Veda.  The  Soma  is  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  Manu,  iii,  85,  158,  180, 
197,  257  ;  V,  96  ;  vii,  7  ;  ix,  129  ;  x,  88  ; 
xi,  7,  12.  All  the  ancestors  of  the  brahmans 
are  styled  Soma-pa,  *  moon-plant  drinkers.* — 
BunserCs  Egypt  ;  Budha-vara,  Wednesday^ 
p.  6.  Rig- Veda  ;  William's  Story  of  Nala, 
pp.  247-8.  See  Budh,  Chandra,  Gayatri, 
Graha,  Hindoo,  India,  Kajput,  Solar  Line, 
Lunar  Line. 

SOMA,  or  Chandra,  the  Moon  :  Budd'ha  is 
one  of  the  names  of  Mercury — also  a  godhead, 
also  the  founder  of  a  religious  sect,  which  is 
followed  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  in  all 
China.  The  epoch  of  the  institution  of 
Buddha's  religion  is  referred  to  the  year  540 
before  Christ.  According  to  hindoo  my- 
thologies, one  Buddha  was  the  son  of  Soma 
(the  Moon)  and  the  head  of  a  dynasty,  called 
on  that  account,  the  Lunar  line  of  princes. 
lie  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Treta 
yug.  Modern  commentators  place  his  birth 
in  the  year  1424  before  Christ. 

SOMA  DEVA  BHATTA  of  Kashmir, 
collected  the  popular  stories  current  in  his 
time  and  published  them  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  under  the  title 
of  Katha-sarit-sagara,  the  Ocean  of  the  Rivers 
of  Stories. 

SOMAJH,  From  the  religious  septicism 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  result  of 
western  education  in  British  India,  has 
sprung  a  sect  of  free-thinkers,  among  the 
more  thoughtful  and  earnest  of  the  hindoos, 
which,  from  the  great  progress  it  is  making 
and  the  high  character  of  its  morality,  bids 
fair  to  become  a  power  destined  to  have  a 
great  influence  over  the  future  of  educated 
India.  Thinking  men  cannot  rest  in  mere 
barren  disbelief,  but  must  carve  out  for  them- 
selves some  system  which,  either  from  its 
intellectual  charms,  or  its  apparent  suitability 
for  enabling  a  man  to  find  some  moral  rest 
among  the  difficult  problems  of  human  exist- 
ence, will  command  at  least  their  passive 
submission  if  not  their  active  love.  Just 
such  a  system  of  high  but  barren  morality, 
well-fitted  for  the  intellectual,  forgetting  and 
scorning  the  ignorant,  has,  under  the  name  of 
Brahmoism  or  theSomaj,  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  Puranic  superstition  in  the  minds  of  the 
educated  Bengalee  people.  TheBrahmo  soci- 
ety resembles  in  its  organization  of  preachers, 
members  and  hearers,  the  various  sects  of 
christians.  They  eschew  idolatiy  in  eveiy 
form,  build  chapels  on  the  model  of  a 
christian  church,  and  except  that  the  Bible  is 
seldom  referred  to  and  Christ  is  only  treated 
as  a  great  and  good  man,  would  seem  to  be 
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an  Indian  form  of  a  christian  community. 
They  have  fixed  paid  ministers,  lay  itiner- 
ating agents  who  receive  no  salary  for  their 
labour  of  love,   and  now  have  adopted  the 
missionaiy  agency  of  the  European  churches; 
the  committee  of  the  Calcutta  Brabmo  Somaj 
determined  to  send  out  a  few  trained  missioD- 
aries  for  the  propagation  of  theism.  The  chief 
difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with  so  long, 
was    the    general   unwillingness  of  devout 
Brahmos  to  accept  a  farthing  from  the  funds 
of  the  church.     To  meet  their  conscientioas 
scruples  the   president  of  the  Somaj  under- 
took to  offer  special    contributions  from  his 
own  pocket  for  that  object.     This  arrange- 
ment,  however,   will     not  affect     the  gra- 
tuitous   character  of  Brahmic   ministration. 
The   work  of  ministration   will  continue  to 
be,  as  heretofore,  a  labour  of  love  ;  intelligent 
and  pious  men,  destitute  of  means  of  livelihood, 
will  be  selected   and  employed  on  moderate 
pay  for  the  propagation   of  Brahmic  know- 
ledge and  worship.     About  the  year    1870 
the  society  had,  as  members,  the  most  ener- 
getic, well-informed,  and  respected  of  their 
counti7men,  many  of  them  being  men  of  high 
social  position  and  great  wealth.  •Sadagopah 
Churloo  of  Madras  though  outwai*dly  a  strict 
hindoo,  mentally  believed   in   something  far 
higher  and  purer  than  the  superstition  of  the 
masses  around,   and  took   refuge   in  what  in 
Southern  India  is  called  Vedantism,  which 
pretends  to  extract  from  hindoo  fables  a  clear 
and  worthy  idea  of  God,  and  of  the  relation 
that  man  ought  to  hold  towards  him.    This 
Vedantism   only  stopped  one    step  short  of 
Brahmoism  at  present,  though   it  is  one  of 
the  steps  through  which  the  latter  has  gone. 
The  founder  of  the  BrahmoSomaj  was  Rammo- 
hnn  Roy,  a  man  of  great  abilities.  He  studied 
the  Vedas  in  Sanserif  the  Koran  in  the  Arabic, 
and   the  Bible   in  the  original   Greek    and 
Hebrew.     The  result  was  that  he  became  a 
believer  in  one  great  and  pure  God,  whose  will 
was   revealed  in   the  Vedas,  bat  was  most 
easily  explained  and^  illustrated  in  the  Bible, 
which,  though  not  the  most  sacred,  was  in- 
comparably the  most  elevated  in   its  relation 
to  man.     Hence  he  abjured  hindooism  in  its 
modern  form,  with  all  idolatry  and  polythe- 
ism ;  and,  while  publishing  a  book  entitled 
*  The  precepts  of  Jesus  the  guide  toHappioess,' 
gave  his  assent  to  the  Vedas  as  his  religions 
guide.     With  wonderftil  industry  and  energy 
ho  then  endeavoured  to  propagate  his  new 
faith,  and  for  this  purpose  tranrtlated  all  the 
more  religious  portions  of  the  Vedas  into 
Bengalee,  deliberately  entering  on  the  padi 
of  the  reformer  much  in  the  same  spirit  as 
did  Wyckliffe  in  England.     His  desire  was 
to  bring  the  people  back  to  the  pure  faith  of 
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eJ  hj  of  the   society,  and  by   its   modcrntioD  and 

Torge-  ability    it    did  much    lo  exLeud    iU     prin- 

s  the  oipleR.     Brnauh  churuhes   sud  good  tichoola 

was  a  were  now  opeued  in  different  parts  of  Cal- 

>se  to  cutta  to  cntch  both  old  aud  young,  aud  the 

^ever,  society  turned  the  critical  point  of  its  cxist- 

>t  un-  ence,  coming  to  the  preeeut  time  ou  a  flowing 

liow-  tide.  See  Diahmo,   Hiudoo,  Rummohuu  Kai. 
ipeana        SOMA   LATA,   Tbl.     Sarcostemroa  m;i- 

little  dum,  Voifft.  ' 

'■edas,        SOMAL  or  Beor-us-Somnl,    the    country 

Bible,  of  the.'^muli,  to  theetouth  of  Cupe  Giiarda- 

WBS  a  fui,  au  account   of  which,  aud  of  its  inhahi- 

soine  taots,  was  given  iu  Loud.  Geo.  Trans.  The  So- 

iT  the  mali  country  lies  between  the  equator  and  iho 

:cord-  11th  degree  of  north  hititude,  is   high  in  the 

lebted  uorth,  and  on  the  west  is  separated  from  the 

their  Galla  uatious  by  the  river  Job,  a  large  and  fer- 

)f  the  tilisiog  stream  which  rises  la  the  mouiilains  of 

a  ptv-  Southern  Abys^iniaand debouches iutheludiaa 

mat-  Oceau.  Capt.  SpekeeUitee  that  (lie  SomaU  are 

httle  the  descoudtints  ofa  baud  of  mahomedans  who 

I  Uui-  were  driven   from  lUekka  iu  a.  c.  1413,  and 

Bam-  crossed  over  lo  their  pi-eseut  site,  from  which 

m  the  the  Gulla  and  AbyssiuiaDs  wei-e  subsequently 

Jnita-  disposiiessed.     Those  at  Aden  are  of  a  mixed 

look-  race  ;  tall,  slender,  light  and  agile,  with  thin 

of  an  lips,  Grociau  noses,   but  curly  woolly  hair. 

tweeu  They  are  boisterous  and  warlike.    The  Somali 

rever,  people  iu  their  own  land  are  wandering  pas- 

ithers  torals,  but  have  settled  villages  ou  the  coast 

>r    in  line  with. a  patriarelial  government.     There 

.0  the  are  do  ceremonies  on  bivtb-occasious,  and  no 

Itoge-  purification  of  women  amongst  these  people. 

omiu-  In  the  case  of  abortion  or  of  a  still-born  child 

^muj  they  say,  "  he  hath  returned,"  that  is  to  say, 

idher-  to  home,  in  earth.     When  the  mother  perishes 

their  in  child-birth,  the  parents  claim  a  certain  sum 

je  in-  from  "the  man  that  killed  their  daughter." 

:pttcal  Neither  on  the  coutiuent  nor  at  Zanzibar  do 

more  they  bind  with  cloth  the  head  of  the  new- 

Icutta  born  babe.     Twins,  here  called  Wnpachn,  aud 

nfide-  by  the  Arabs  of  Zanzibar  Shukul,  are  usually 

to  be-  sold  or  exposed  in  iho  jungle  as  amougst  the 

ng  of  Ibos  of  West  Africa.     If  the  child  die,  an 

when  animal  is  killed  for  a  general  feast,  and  in 
h  his  some  tribes  the  mother  does  a  kind  of  peuance. 
',  and  Seated  outside  the  village,  she  is  smeared  with 
»f  su-  fat  and  flour,  and  exposed  to  the  derision  of 
)using  people  who  suri-ound  her,  hooting  aud  mock- 
iighis  iug  with  otFeusive  jests  and  gestures.  To 
i  reli-  guai'd  against  this  calamity  the  Wazuramu 
im  in  uud  other  tribes  are  in  the  habit  of  vowing 
joined  that  the  babe  shall  uot  be  shaved  till  maubood, 
.nown  aud  the  mother  wears  a  number  of  talismans, 
bool  i  bits  of  wood  tied  with  a  thoug  of  snake's  skin, 
a  can  round  her  neck,  aud  beads  of  different  shapes 
istitu-  round  her  head.  When  currying  her  off- 
use  of  spring,  which  she  rarely  leaves  aloue,  sho- 
uative  bears  iu  her  hand  what  is  technically  called  a 
organ  kiraugozij  n  "  guide"  or  "  guardian,"  in  the 
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form  of  two  sticks  a  few  inches  in  length, 
bound  With  bands  of  parti-coloured  beads. 
This  article,  made  by  the  Mganga  or  medicine- 
man, is  placed  at  night  under  the  child's  head, 
and  is  carried  about  till  it  has  passed  the  first 
stage  of  life.  The  kirangozi  is  intended  to 
guard  the  treasure  against  the  malevolent 
spirits  of  the  dead  ;  that  almost  univer- 
sal superstition,  the  Evil  Eye,  though  an 
article  of  faith  amongst  the  Arabs,  the 
Wa-sawahili,  and  the  Wa-mrima,  is  un- 
known to  the  inner  heathen.  A  name  is 
given  to  the  child  without  other  celebration 
than  a  debauch  with  pombe.  This  will  some- 
times occur  at  the  birth  of  a  male  when  he  is 
wanted.  The  East  Africans,  having  few 
national  prejudices,  are  fond  of  calling  their 
children  after  Arabs  and  other  strangers  ; 
they  will  even  pay  a  sheep  for  the  loan  of  a 
merchant's  name.  There  must  be  many 
hundred  Sayyid  Said  and  Sayyid  Majid  now 
in  the  country  ;  and  as,  during  the  eighteen 
months'  peregi-ination  of  the  East  Alrican 
Expedition,  every  child  born  on  and  near  the 
great  trunk  line  was  called  Mhzungu — the 
**  white*' — the  Englishman  has  also  left  his 
mark  in  the  land.  The  period  of  ablactation, 
as  in  South  Africa,  is  prolonged  to  the  second 
or  third  year  :  which  may  account,  in  part,  foi* 
the  healthiness  of  the  young  and  the  almost 
total  absence  of  debility  and  deformity  ?  In- 
deed, the  nearest  approach  to  the  latter  is 
the  unsightly  protrusion  of  the  umbilical  re- 
gion, sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches,  owing  to  ignorance  of  proper  treat- 
ment ;  but,  though  conspicuous  in  childhood, 
it  disappears  after  puberty.  Women  retain 
the  power  of  suckling  their  children  to  a  late 
age,  even  when,  they  appear  withered  gran- 
dames.  Until  the  child  can  walk  without 
danger,  it  is  carried  by  the  mother,  not  on 
the  hip,  as  in  Asia,  but  on  the  bai'e  back  for 
warmth,  a  sheet  or  skin  being  passed  over  it 
and  fastened  at  the  parent's  breast.  Even  in 
infancy  it  clings  like  a  young  simiad,  and  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  African  race  renders 
the  position  easier  by  providing  a  kind  of  seat 
upon  which  it  subsides  ;  the  only  part  of  the 
body  exposed  to  view  is  the  little  cocoanut 
head,  with  the  small,  round,  beady  black  eyes 
in  a  state  of  everlasting  stare.  Finally,  the 
"kigogo,"  or  child  who  cuts  the  two  upper 
incisors  before  the  lower,  is  either  put  to 
death,  or  is  given  away  or  sold  to  the  slave- 
merchant,  under  the  impression  that  it  will 
bring  disease,  calamity,  and  death  into  the 
household.  The  Wa-Sawahili  and  the  Zanzibar 
Arabs  have  the  same  impressions  :  the  former 
kill  the  child  ;  the  latter,  after  Khatmah 
or  perfection  of  the  Koran,  make  it  swear  by 
nodding  its  head,  if  unable  to  articulate^  that 
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it  will  not  injure  those  about  it.  Even  in 
Europe,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  old  pre- 
judice against  children  born  wtth  teeth  is  not 
wholly  forgotten.  The  Somali  are  a  purely 
nomadic  race,  totally  unacquainted  with  agri- 
culture, and  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  their  inexhaustible  flocks  and  herds.  They 
trade  in  sheep,  cattle,  ponies,  ghee,  gums, 
hides,  &c.,  which  tliey  bring  from  the  interior 
to  the  great  annual  fairs  held  at  Berbara  and 
other  places  on  their  coast,  or  themselves 
bring  to  Aden  during  the  north-east  mon- 
soon. At  other  seasons,  when  the  sea  is  too 
dangerous  for  their  small  craft  to  ventnre 
across,  they  proceed  inland  to  tend  to  their 
flocks,  and  collect  gum,  myrrh,  ostrich 
feathera,  ivory,  &c.,  for  the  next  season's 
trading.  They  are  a  good-tempered,  though 
lazy  and  indolent  race,  but  easily  excited  to 
anger  ;  on  which  accoant,  in  Aden,  they  can- 
not even  be  tinisted  to  carry  sticks.  In  their 
own  country  they  are  much  addicted  to 
plunder  ;  in  Aden  they  are  inveterate  thieves 
and  gamblers,  and  require  to  be  watched  with 
the  greatest  care.  In  person  they  are  hand- 
some, active,  aird  long-limbed  ;  of  a  purely 
Caucasian  caste  of  features,  capable  of  under- 
going great  privation  and  fktigue,  but  not 
easily  induced  to  engage  in  hard  manual 
labour ;  nevertheless  some,  tempted  by  high 
wages,  take  employment  as  out-door  servant!, 
and  on  board  the  coal  vessels  in  the  harbour. 
Their  personal  appearance  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  rendered  extremely  grotesque,  from  their 
habit  of  staining  the  hair  of  a  red  colour,  and 
teazing  it  out  into  a  woolly  mass  ;  but  their 
carriage  is  always  graceful,  and  the  drapery 
of  their  dress  picturesque.  Dr.  Latham  con- 
siders the  Somali  tribes  as  a  member  of  the 
Galla  or  Ilmormo  family,  and  this  term  to  bo 
the  same  as  Snwahili  and  Sofala.  The  term 
Suwahili  is  doubtless  from  the  Arabic  ploral, 
Suahil,  Sea-coasts,  whatever  that  of  Somali 
may  mean,  though  these  are  also  dwellers  on 
the  coast,  from  a  little  to  the  south  of  Babel- 
Mandeb.  In  1827,  a  Bntish  vessel  trad- 
ing atBerbera  was  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the  Habr  Owul  tribe  of  Somalee.  Berber* 
is  a  port  to  the  east  of  Zaila  and  Tajowrs 
and  nearly  opposite  to  Aden.  In  consequence 
of  unhealthy  winds  it  is  deserted  for  six 
months  every  year.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  it  is  visited  by  caravans  of  different 
tribes  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  A  vessel 
of  war  was  sent  to  punish  the  tribe  for  the 
outrage  which  they  had  committed.  On  6th 
Februaiy  1827  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce was  signed  by  the  elders  of  the 
tribe.  An  expedition  was  sent  in  1854  U> 
explore  the'  country  between  Berbera  an^ 
Zanzibar.    On  the  1 8th  April  1 8o5  the  Jtttf 
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were  aofldenlj  ftttacked  by  Somalee  of  the 
£l  Moon  tribe;  two 'British  officers  were 
wounded,  one  was  killed,  and  the  entire  pro- 
perly of  ihe  expedition  was  carried  off.  The 
murderers  were  not  delivered  up  but  a  treaty 
was  entered  into.  In  1 855  the  elders  of  the 
Habr  Gerbigi  and  the  Habr  Taljala  ti-ibes  of 
Somaiee  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
the  Political  Resident  at  Aden  to  prohibit  the 
lUye  tntde. 

The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  Somali 
mammalia. 

Canis  vcariegatus,  Ruppell.  "  The  Somali 
Jackal."  He  cairies  off  kids  and  lambs, 
rather  disdaining  giirbage  ;  and  unless  driven 
away  by  dogs,  he  is  capable  of  doing  great 
damage  to  the  flocks.  The  Somali  call  him 
Dowao. 

Bytenacrocutal  (Erxleben),»var.  ?  Bright 
fulvous  hyaena,  with  dark  spots  not  very  dis- 
tinct, and  a  black  tail-tip:  probably  of  the 
lace  termed  H.  crocuta  rnfa  by  Fischer,  and 
which  Dr.  Gray  refers  to  H.  brunnea,  Tkun- 
htrg  (H.  rufo,  Cuv,  and  H.  fosca,  Qeoffroy). 
This  naime  more  probably  refers  to  the 
specimen  in  the  Paris  Museum  described 
by  Cnvier,  Oss,  Foss,  vii,  318  (4tl^  edition), 
and  which  is  evidently  H.  villosa,  A.  Smith 
(Lin.  Trans.,  xv,  pt.  1,  461)  from  South 
Africa  (Port  Natal) ;  but  which  is  not  the 
^Strand  Wolf  of  the  Capd  colonists  (who 
term  the  commo^ spotted  hyaena  the  *  Tiger 
Wolf)  or  H.  vinosa.  A,  Smith,  which  Dr. 
Oriy  considers  to  be  a  S.  African  variety  of 
H.  striata,  Zimmerman^  the  common  striped 
hyena  of  Asia  and  N.  Africa.  H.  villosa 
is  a  distinct  species,  nearly  affined  to  H.  striata, 
Vutwith  the  solitary  true  molar  less  developed, 
though  more  so  than  in  H.  crocuta.  Vide  also 
'Cavier,  Ou.Foss,  vii,  3 19 (4th  edit.)  Dr. Gray 
Bven  institutes  n  genus  Crocuta,  to  which  he 
wfers  as  species  C.  maculata  (Canis  crocuta, 
Erxkben,  Hysena  maculata,  Hvmb,,  v.  H. 
ctpeusis,  Detmarest),  the  ordinary  spotted 
hyajoa,  and  C.  brunnea  (with  synonymes  as 
Wore  cited).  The  Somali  animal  is  probably 
the  latter.  The  Somali  call  it  Waraba,  or 
*Dnrwa.''  It  is  common  to  all  the  Somali 
couatry,  whines  about  the  camp  all  night, 
«nd  devours  anything  it  can  find  during  the 
^1  polling  down  camels  and  even  children. 
^  natives  have  many  superstitions  about 
this  animal,  and  a  mran  is  often  called 
Waraba  after  his  proper  name,  the  idea 
heing  that  by  rubbing  certain  plants  over  the 
Wy  the  magician  can  convert  himself  like 
Mars  into  a  wolf.  In  the  cold  season  when 
the  Waraba  is  hungry  he  attacks  man.  The 
Somali  all  declare  this  animal  to  be  a  heima- 
Phrodite.  (Vide  Piiny,  viii,  80;  as  cited 
^  Cttvier,  Of#,  Fow,  vii,  812,  4th  edit.) 
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Mungos  fasciatus ;  Herpestes  fasciatuc, 
Desmarcst:  Viveira  roungo,  Ktsmpfer^y  V. 
ichneumon,  Schreher  (from  Buffon^  iii,  t  19); 
H.  zebra,  Riippell;  Byzaena  suricata  apud 
Children,  (Appendix  to  Clapi)ertou'8  Travels), 
called  the  kadaf.  These  animals  run  about 
in  large  batchen,  and  defend  themselves  savage- 
ly when  wounded.  They  inhabit  the  plateau, 
burrow  deep,  and  when  pursued  endeavour  to 
escape  by  hiding  themselves:  yet  with  char- 
acteristic curiosity,  they  must  peep  out  of 
their  asylum  after  a  few  minutes'  concealment. 

Felis  caracal,  Schreber,  called  by  the 
Somali  'JumbuV  is  principally  found  in 
the  plains. 

Xerus  rtitilans ;  Sciurus  rutilans,  Ruppellz 
X.  brachyotus,  Uemprich  and  Ehrenberg, 
apud  Gray  ;  Ground  squirrel,  called  Daba- 
kalla.  It  abounds  all  over  the  country,  bur- 
rows especially  into  deserted  ant-hills  and 
under  dead  trees.  The  testes  of  the  male  are 
enormous  x  and  the  colour  of  the  coat  is 
glossy  and  brilliant.  ' 

Pectinaior  Spekei,  Blyth,  *  Common  rat, 
Barabdubl.  Inhabits  stony  ground,  like 
the  Hyrax.'  This  highly  interesting  ro- 
dent belongs  to  a  peculiar  N.  African 
group,  of  which  one  species  only  appeara 
hitherto  be  tolerably  known,  the  Ctenodac- 
tylus  massonii,  Gray.,  a  notice  of  the  anatomy 
of  this  animal,  was  given  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  in 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1831,  p,  49.  A  second 
species  would  seem  to  exist  in  the  111  us  gundr, 
Rothman,  or  Gundi  marmot  of  Pennant'g 
'Zoology,'  which,  being  described  to  be  of 
the  "size  of  a  small  rabit,"  and  of  a  "testace- 
ous-red colour"  can  scarcely  (as  remarked  by 
Dr.  Gray)  be  specifically  identical  with  Ct. 
massonii,  even  though  from  the  same  country, 
BarbatT-.  The  fur  of  Ct.  massonii  is  pale 
yellowish-brown  ;  and  its  tail  is  described  by 
Mr.  Yarrell  to  be  one  inch  long.  The 
Gundi  is  merely  stated  to  have  a  "short  tail." 
Accordingly,  the  following  (obviously  another 
of  the  same  group  and  region),  with  rudimen- 
tary tail  "but  just  perceptible  to  the  touch," 
is  probably  a  third  species,  which  was  ob- 
served by  Captain  Lyon  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Tripoli.  That  traveller  informs  us, 
that,  it  much  resembles  a  Guinea-pig  in 
form,  but  is  of  a  light  brown  mouse-colour. 
Fur  longer  than  that  of  a  rat,  and  very  silky ; 
eyes  black,  large  and  prominent.  Orifices  of 
ears,  which  ai-e  quite  flat  against  the  sides  of 
the  head,  also  black,  and  free  from  hair ;  the 
tail,  or  rather  a  little  stump  in  place  of  one,  is 
just  perceptible  by  the  touch,  and  from  it 
grows  a  tuft  or  bunch  of  long  black  hairs. 
The  body  is  very  round  and  fat,  and  particu- 
larly brokd  at  the  shoulders.  These  animals 
burrow  amongst  the  rocks.  They  areeaten  with 
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great  relish  by  the  Datives,aud  no  doubt  nre  very  I  probably  2^  inches  ;  or  with  hair  3^  inches; 


'-    good,  as  the  flesh  is  exceedingly  white  and 
fat,  and   resembles  that   of  a  rabbit*      The 
animals  of  this  group  are  clad  with  delicately 
soft  fur,  have  very  long  moustaches,  and  four 
toes  only  on  each  foot.     The  palms  and  soles 
are  naked,  the  latter  to  the  heel  or  tarsal  Joint ; 
and  the  entire  length  of  the  tarse  is  brought 
to   the   ground    when    walking.     Over  each 
claw  is  a  curving  tuft  of  stiffish  bristles,  more 
conspicuously  developed   on   the   hind-feet ; 
and  the  innermost  toe  of  the  hind-foot  has  a 
peculiar  combing  apparatus,  which  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  the  instance  of 
Ctehodactylus  massonii.     "  With  this  comb- 
like instrument,"  remarks  that  naturalist  ''the 
little  animals  were  observed  [in  the  London 
Zoological  garden]  to  be  continually  dressing 
their  soft  fur  ;  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  managed  to  reach  every  part  of  each 
lateral  half  tvith  the  toe  of  the  f6ot  on  that 
side,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  the  motion, 
were  very  remarkable."     The  muzzle  is  com- 
pletely furred  ;  and  the  rudimentary  or  short 
tail  is  furnished  with   long   hair  (as  in  the 
Sciuridse) .     The  rodent ial  tusks  are  narrow 
and  rounded  ;  and  in  Cteuodactylus  there  are 
only   three  molars   on  each  side  above  and 
below,  and  which  are  surrounded  with  enamel, 
the  upp>er  having  one  deep  indentation  external- 
ly, the  lower  being  indented  on  both  sides.    In 
the  new  genus  there  is  a  small  and  simple 
fourth  molar  anteriorly  above  and  below  :  and 
the  next  to  it  above  is  smaller  than  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  seems  to  have  no  distinct  in- 
dentation (the  molars  being,  however,  much 
worn  away  by  attrition  in  the  specimen  ex- 
amined).    The  lower  jaw  of  Pectinator    is 
very  remarkable   for  showing  no  indication 
even  of  a  coronoid  process  ;  a  fact  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.   Yarrell   in  his  description  of 
the  anatomy  of  Ctenodactylus.     The  condyle 
is  small,  and  articulates  on  a  level  with  the 
crowns  of  the  molars.     The  auditory  bullsc 
are  remarkably  large  and  are  seen  from  above 
(as  in  Chinchilla.)     The  antiorbital  foramen 
is  large.     Palate    contracted,   narrowing  to 
the  front  ;    and   the   post-palatal  emargina- 
tion  is  continued    forward  to    a   line    with 
the  middle  of   the  last  molar  ;    externally, 
Pectinator  is  distinguished  from  Ctenodacty- 
lus by  having  the  tail  and  ear-conch  well-de- 
veloped,   a  smaller    eye  ;  and  apparently   a 
general  adaptation  for  more  diurnal  and  less 
fossorial  habits.     The  eyes  are  scarcely  so 
large  as  in  a  common  rat.     The  auricles  are 
broadly   ovoid,   subuude,   with    a   fringe   of 
whitish  hairs  on  their  anterior  margin,  and  a 
patch  of  dense  whitish  fur  at  base  on  their 
outer  surface.     Length  of  P.   spekel,  from 
nose  to  base  of  tail,  about  6  inches  ;  and  tail 
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Tarse  with  toes  If  inches.  Auricle  (measured 
posteriorly)  i   inch.     The  skull  measures  J  J 
inches  in    length   and  l-^V  inch   in  greatest 
breadth     (at     the    zygomata    posteriorly)  ; 
between     the    orbits     somewhat    exceeding 
I  inch*     Fur,  soft  and  moderately  long,  of  a 
sandy   grey- brown   colour,   slightly    washed 
with   rufous   especially  on   the  crown ;  the 
basal  half  of  the  piles  pale  dusky  :  at  the 
nates,  the  fur  is  more  dense  and  woolly,  aud 
rufescent- whitish    or    pale     isabelliue:    the 
moustaches  are  chiefly  black,  aud  the  longest 
of  them  measure  about  3  inches  ;  the  hairs 
upon  the  tail  are  shorter  towards  its  base, 
then  lengthened  as  in  the  squirrels  ;  these 
long  hairs  being  of  a  sullied  or  isabella  white 
for  the  basal  half,  and  then  black  with  a  white 
tip :  hence,  in   the  living  animal,  the  bushy 
tail  would  appear  whitish  along  its  middle, 
with    broad    black    lateral   and    longitudiual 
bands,  which   again   are   fringed    externally 
with  dull  white  :  hairs  upon  the  feet  whitish, 
the  tufts  or  brushes  over  and  impending  the 
kind-claws  showing  conspicuously  :  the  comlh 
ing  apparatus  of  the  innermost  hind-toe  con- 
sists of  some  exceedingly  harsh  and  stiff  short 
bristles  ihn mediately  impending  (but  shorter 
than)  the  claw,  and  above  these  again  are 
some   equally   short  bristles  which  are  not 
quite  so  rigid  ;  over  which  is  finally  the  long 
incurved  tuft  of  finer  bristles,  the  lowermost 
of  which  are  shorter  and  n%re  rigid  than  the 
upper:  on  the  next  toe  the  same  remarkable 
structure  is  seen,  and  more  easily  felt,  but  is 
considerably  less  developed.     This  discovery 
of  a  second  generic  form  of  a  peculiar  groups 
hitherto  represented  only  by  Ctenodactylos 
(which  has  long  stood  quite  isolated  amoo^ 
other   Bodentia),   will  be  hailed   with  some 
satisfaction  by  those  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  classification  of  the  order,  and  will  tend 
to  remove  such  doubts  as  may  exist  of  the 
propriety  of  recognising  this  as  a   separata 
family  (however  limited,  according  to  present 
knowledge),  about  equivalent  to  the  Chin- 
chillidse  of  South   America,  to  which,  upoa 
the  whole,  the  Pectinatoridse  would  seem  to 
be   more   nearly  afiiued   than  to  any  other 
known  form.     It   is  highly  probable,  how- 
ever,  that  more   species   and  even  generic 
forms  remain  to  be  discovered  of  this  peculiar- 
ly African  family  ;  knd  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  Chinchilllds ; 
and   perhaps   that  even   Petromys  should  be 
admitted  within  its  extreme  confines.    Capl. 
Lyon's  Tripoli  animal,  with  tail  reduced  to  a 
mere  tubercle,  is  certainly  one  species  which 
has   not   yet  been    scientifically  examined ; 
and  the  Gundi  marmot  of  Peunaut  is  pro- 
bably another  :  but  these  little  mouse-coloured 
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rodents  seldom  attract  the  attention  of  un- 
scientiBc  collectors  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should 
so  happen  that  their  attention  had  been 
especially  directed  to  them. 

Hyrax  habeisinicus,  Hemprich  and  Ehren- 
berg:  Asbkoko  of  the  Appendix  to  Brace's 
Travels  ;  recognised  as  a  distinct  species  by 
Dr.  Gray ;  but  refeiTed  by  Dr.  Ruppell  to 
H.  damar,  Cavier,  r.  syriacus  of  Schreber, 
Half-grown  specimen.  "  The  Somal  call  it 
Bauni.  It  inhabits  rocky  ground  and  delights 
in  sanning  itself,  running  about  the  rocks, 
and  living  in  chinks  and  holes.  Neither  Lt. 
Speke  nor  I  ever  saw  it  in  the  plains.  The 
Arabs  here  eat  it,  but  the  Somal  do  not. 

Gazelle ?    Heads  of  male  and  female, 

of  one  of  the  several  species  which  have  been 
more  or  less  confounded  under  G.  dorcas  ; 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  common  Aden 
Gazelle,  which  is  frequently  brought  alive  to 
Catcatta.  One  marked  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  ears  being  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  hue  of  the  neck 
and  doubtless  also  of  the  body.  Horns  robust, 
cnrved  backward  and  then  upward,  and  di- 
verging but  slightly  ;  much  longer,  and  with 
the  anouli  wider  apart,  than  in  the  Aden 
Gazelle,  though  the  animal  would  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  size.  The  horn»  of  the  female 
are  very  much  stouter  than  we  have  seen  in 
any  other  female  Gazelle,  and  follow  the  same 
carve  as  in  the  male,  having  rudimentary 
MnuU.  Muzzle  whitish,  with  a  strongly 
conupsting  black  nose-patch.  The  society 
possesses  a  species  of  Gazelle  (habitat  uncer- 
tain), which  much  resembles  the  Aden  Gazelle 
except  in  being  considerably  larger,  with 
proportionally  longer  and  more  distantly 
knobbed  horns,  much  as  in  the  present  race  : 
but  both  of  these  have  the  ears  rufes(!ent  and 
not  ashy.  At  present,  we  are  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Gray 
^  brought  together  sundry  of  these  affined 
ftees  of  Gazelle,  in  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  for 
J«nellth,I8oO.  (Ann.Mag.  N.  H.,viii,  1851, 
P*  131).  It  seems  like  cutting  rather  than 
tmravelliDg  of  the  tangled  knot.  Lt.  Burton 
write8--«A  kind  of  Gazelle  called  by  the 
People  Dei*a,  as  you  may  observe  that  there 
tt  an  elevation  of  loose  replicated  skin  upon 
we  nose.  It  seems  to  live  during  the  dry 
Mason  without  water,  and  affects  the  desert, 
Dot  being  veiy  shy  in  presence  of  man,  but 
avoiding  jungle.  They  are  found  in  flocks." 
Madoqua  sdltiana  ;  Antilope  saltiana, 
^lainville  ;  A.  madoqua,  B.  Smith.  A  beau- 
tiful skin  of  a  male  ;  and  beads  of  two  other 
males  and  of  a  female.  This  little  ante- 
lope is  called  Sagaro,  hj  the  Somal  ;  Beni 
Israel  in  Abyssinia  ;  and  Ghazaluk  by  the 
^^^-    It  abounds  throughout  the  country 
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generally  in  pairs,  and  is  fond  of  ravines  under 
hills,  the  beds  of  nullahs,  and  patches  of  desert 
vegetation.  In  the  northern  Somali  country, 
these  antelopes  are  caught  in  snares :  else- 
where they  are  run  down  on  foot,  taking  half 
a  day  on  account  of  their  great  swiftness. 
The  jackal  (Canis  variegatus)  cannot  catch 
them.  They  sleep  by  day  under  the  trees  ; 
and  in  the  plains  their  dung  (which  becomes 
peculiarly  foetid  with  a  musky  odour  in  the 
sun)  is  found  in  heaps  as  if  they  assembled 
for  that  purpose.  Many  animals  resort 
habitually  to  one  place  to  deposit  their  dung  ; 
among  them  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  which  in 
the  Rajmahal  hills  is  watched  for  and  shot  by 
the  natives  at  such  places ;  and  the  In- 
dian four-horned  antelope  exhibits  the  same 
propensity,  -  when  tame  and  loose  in  a  large 
enclosure. 

Oreotragus  saltatrix  ;  Antilope  oreotrac^us, 
Forster:  A.  saltatrix,  Boddoert.  The  *Klip 
springer'  of  the  Cape  colonists.  A  kind  of 
antelope  called  Alakrut.  They  live  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  mountains,  only  in  pairs, 
and  are  not  unlike  the  musk-deer  in  coat. 
They  are  by  no  means  shy,  seldom  flying  be- 
fore the  foot-fall  is  heard.  They  hop  in  an 
awkward  manner  on  the  points  of  the  hoof  at 
no  great  pace  or  distance  at  a  time.  The 
people  of  the  countiy  prize  the  venison.— 
Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sunnuds,  Vol, 
vii,  p.  319  ;  Mr.  Blyth  in  Beng.  As.  Soc. 
Jour.,  Vol.  iv,  1855,  Specimens  sent  by  Capt. 
Burton  from  Somali  country. 

SONALU,  Beng.  Cathaitocarpus  fistula, 
Pers. 

SOMANATH,  or  Deo  Puttun,  also  called 
Puttun  Somanath  or  Somnath  Puttun,  is  a  town 
with  a  temple  of  great  sanctity  in  the  south  of 
Guzerat  ;  its  gates  were  carried  away  by 
Mahmud  of  Ghuzni,  in  1024  and  brought 
back  from  Aflghunistan  in  1843  by  the 
British  troops.  Somanatha  or  Someswara,  is 
the  name  of  the  type  of  Siva.  The  temple  of 
the  idol,  was  supported  by  56  pillars  in  rows,  the 
idol  was  of  polished  stone,  about  five  cubits 
high,  of  proportionate  thickness,  and  two  cubits 
were  below  ground.  Mahmud  took  the  place 
by  storm,  and  himself  entering  the  temple  he 
broke  the  lingum  with  a  heavy  mace.  Some 
of  the  fragments  he  conveyed  to  Ghuzni  and 
they  were  placed  at  the  door  of  the  great 
mosque.  One  portion  brought  back  by  the 
English  soldiers,  after  the  Affghan  war,  in 
1842,  was  ofliered  to  the  temple  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  but  the  ofier  was  not  accepted. 
This  idol  is  related  to  have  been  brought 
to  India  from  the  Kaaba,  on  the  advent 
of  Mahomed  ;  brahminical  records,  however, 
refer  it  to  the  time  of  Krishna.  The  Soma- 
nath idol,   in  fact,  was  one   of  the  twelve 
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grtat  lingunos  then  set  up  ia  various   parts  of 
India,  several  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
early  mahomedaa  conquerors.     It  seems  es- 
tablished that  the  worship  of  Siva,  under  this 
type  prevailed  throughout  India  at  least  as 
early  as  the  5th  or  6th  century.     When  the 
Somnath  templfr  was  plundered  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghazui  in  a.  d.  1024,  By  ram  deo,  (Brahma 
deva)  of  Guzerat  was  deposed.     The  temple 
stood  in  the  country  of  Soreth  ;  a  province  of 
the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,    which  is  now  more 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  Kattywar; 
and   which  is  celebrated  in  the  Puranas  for 
containing  five  inestimable  blessings.     First, 
the  river  Goomtee  ;  second,  beautiful  women  ; 
third,  good  horses  ;  fourth,  Somnath;  and  fifth, 
Dwaraka.     Among  the  many  places  in  Soreth 
that  are  held  sacred  by  the  hindoos,  Somnath 
or  Somnath  Pattan,  as    it  is  more  generally 
termed,  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable.    It  stands  one  or  two  miles  from 
the  sea,  at  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  the 
Hurna,  Kupula,  and  Sersutty,  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  port  of  Belawul. ' 
The  idol  itself,  "  Somnath,    is  one  of  the 
twelve  symbols   of  Mahadeo,  which  are  said 
by  hindoos  to  have  descended  from  heaven 
to   the  earth.     The    holy    image    was,    ac- 
cording    to    mahomedan    authoi-s,    destroy- 
ed by  Mahmud,  but   in    late    years  Ahela 
Bhai,  the  widow   of  a  prince  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  family  of  Holkar,  erected  a  new  tem- 
ple on    the  exact  site  of    that  which    was 
demolished.      A    symbol    of    mahadeo    has 
been  placed  in  tliis  temple,  which  is  deemed 
peculiarly  propitious  to  those  who  desire  off- 
8priog  ;  not  far  from  this,  the  hindoo  pilgrim 
is  shown  a  solitary  peepul  tree,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Sersutty  river,  which  he  is  assured  stands 
on  the    exact  spot    where  the  Sri   Krishen 
received  the  mortal  wound  from  an  arrow  that 
terminated    his    incarnation.     Mahmud   left 
Ghuzui,  on  his  expedition  against  Somnath, 
in  September  A.  d.  1024  ;  his  numerous  army 
was  accompanied  by  crowds  of  volunteers,  the 
flower  of  the  south  of  Turkistan.     Ajmir  and 
Anhilwara  fell  before  him.  Advancing  against 
Somnath,  for  two  days,  his  most  devot4?d  fol- 
lowers were  beaten  headlong  back  by  the  va- 
lour of  the  Rajputs,  fighting   for  hearth  and 
altar.      On   the   tliird   day,   Mahmud  led   a 
furious  charge  in  person,  five  thousand  hin- 
doos lay  dead  and  the  day  was  won.     When  he 
entered  the  shrine  of  Som  Iswara,  he  beheld 
a  superb  edifice  of  hewn  stone,  its  lofty  roof 
supported  by  pillars  curiously  carved  and  set 
with  precious  stones.      In   the  adytum,   to 
which  no  external  light  penetrated  and  which 
wiM*   illuminated   only   by  a  lamp  suspended 
from  the  centre  by  a  golden  chain,  appeared 
the  symbol  of  Som-Iswara,  a  stone  cylinder 
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which  rose  nine  feet  in  height  above  the  floor 
of  the  temple  and  penetrated  six  feet  below  it. 
Two  fragments  of  this  object  of  idolatrous 
worship  were,  at  the  king's  order,  taken  off, 
that  one  might  be  thrown  at  the  threshold  of 
the  public  mosque  and  the  other  at  the  court 
gate  of  his  own  palace  of  Ghuzui.  Other  frag- 
ments were  reserved  Co  grace  the  hp\j  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina.     While  Mahmud  was 
thus  employed  a  crowd  of  brahmans  offered  an 
enormous  ransom  if  the  king  would  desist 
from  further  mutilation : — Mahmud  hesitated : 
but  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  exclaimed  that 
he  would  be  known  by  posterity  not  as  the 
idol-seller  but  as  the  destroyer.     The  work  of 
destruction  then  coutiuued  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  in  the  vaults  below  the  ady- 
tum of  untold    treasures.    Thus  fell  Som- 
nath.    Its  gates  were  taken  to  the  mosqae  of 
Ghuzni  from  which  they  were  removed  wlieo 
the  British  troops  returned  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  country  in  1842.     On  this  oc- 
casion. Lord  Ellenborough  issued  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  the  form  of  a  Proclamation  from 
the  Governor-General  to  all  the  princes  and 
chiefs  and  people  of'  India  : — My  brothers  and 
friends, — Our  victorious  army  bears  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  Somnath  in  triumph  from 
Affghanistan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  Sul- 
tan Mahmud  looks  upon  the  ruins  of  Ghuznee. 
The  insult  of  800  years  is  at  last  avenged. 
The  gates  of  the  temple   of  Somnalii,  so  loug 
the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  becoma 
the  proudest  record  of  your  national  glory— 
the  proof  of  your  superiority  in  arms  over  the 
nations  beyond   the  Indus.     To  you,  princes 
and  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Kajwarra,  of  Malwa, 
and  Guzerat,   I  shall  commit  .this   glorious 
trophy  of  successful  war.     You   will,  you^ 
selves,  with  all  honour,   transmit  the  gates  of 
sandalwood   through    your  respective  teiri- 
tories,  to  the  restored  temple   of  Somnath. 
The  chiefs  of  Sirhind  shall  be  informed  at 
what  time  our  victorious  army  will  first  d^ 
liver  the  gates  of  the  temple  into  their  guar 
dianship,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  the  Snt< 
lej.     My  brothers  and  friends, — I  have  ever 
relied  with  confidence  upon  your  attachment 
to  the   British   Government.     You  see  how 
worthy  it  proves  itself  of  your  love,  when,  re« 
garding  your  honour  as  its  own,  it  exerts  tha 
power  of  its  arms  to  restore  to  you  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  Somnath  so  long  the  me- 
morial of  your  subjection  to   the   Affgfaaus, 
For  myselfj  identified  with  you  in  interest  and 
in  feeling,  I  regard  with  all  your  own  en- 
tJiusiasm  the  high  Richie  vements  of  that  heroic 
ai*my,  reflecting  alike  immortal  honor  upon 
my  native  and  upon  my  adopted  country.  To 
preserve  and  to  improve  the  happy  uoioo  of 
our  two  countries,  necessaiy  as  it  is  lathe 
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welfare  of  both,  is  the  constant  object  of  my 
thoughts.    Upon    that    union   depends    the 
secnrity  of  every  ally,  as  well  as  of  every 
sabjee^  of  the  British  government,  from  the 
miseries  whereby,  in  former  times,  India  was 
afflicted ;  through  that  alone  has  our  aimy 
uow  waved  its  ti'iumphant  standards  over  the 
niias  of  Gbuznee,  and  planted  them  upon  the 
Bala  Hissar  of   Cabul.      May    that    good 
ProrideDce,  which  has  hitherto  so  manifestly 
protected  me,  still  extend  to  me  its  favour, 
that  I  may  so  use  the  power  now  intrusted  to 
mj  hands,  as  to  advance  your  prosperity  and 
secareyour  happiness,  by  placing  the  union 
of  oar  two  countries  upon  foundations  which 
maj  render  it  eternal.     But  the  gates  never 
reached   their    destination.      Public     opini- 
on stopped    them    en-route.    Some  of  the 
fragments  of   the    liogum   wei^e    conveyed 
to  Ghuzni  and  placed   at  the    door  of  the 
great  mosque.     One  portion  brought  back  by 
the  British  army  after  the  Affghan  war,   in 
1842,  was  offered  to  the  temple  by  Lord 
£IleDborough,  but  was  not  accepted.     When 
Somoath  temple  was  plundered   by  Mahmud 
in  A.  D.  1024,  Byram  deo  (Brahma  deva)  of 
Gozerat  was  deposed.    Captain  Postans  sayp, 
the  situation  of  this  great  fane  of  hinduism,  is 
•s  imposing  as  it  is  itself  magnificent,  as  a 
atmcture  of  other  times.     Crowning  a  bold 
piiMnoDtory,  the  thundering  and  eternal  surges 
ksh  the  walls  which  protect  it,  and  a  wild  ex- 
panse of  ocean  begirts  the  cliff  on  which  it 
stands.    The  exterior  is  richly  adorned  with 
finely-chiselled  sculpture,  on  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  wing  of  time  has   not  flapped 
Wmless  or  the  alternation  of  seasons  left  un- 
toached.    There    is   nothing    in   the  vedas, 
paranas  and  other  brahminical  text-books,  to 
illustrate  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Somnath 
temple.    The  earliest  notice  that  we  possess 
ol  Somnath  is  contained  in  the  brief  account 
of  tlie  successful  campaigu  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghuzni.    According  to  Ferishta  the  fortified 
city  of  Somnath  was    situated  on  a  narrow 
peninsula,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  and  Nahar- 
''ala  (a  transposition  of  Anhalwara)  was  then 
only  "a   frontier  city   of   Gujarat."     This 
tgrees  with  the  native  histories,  which  place 
the  close  of  the  Chaura  dynasty  of  Anhalwara 
in  S.  998,  or  a.  d.  941,  when  the  sovereignty 
Passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Chalukya  prince, 
Mula  raja,  who  became  the  paramount  ruler 
of  Somnath  aud  Anhalwara.  After  the  time  of 
Mahmud,  Somnath  would  appear  to  have  been 
nl»andoiied  by  its  rulers  in  favor  of  Anhalwara, 
which  is  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Gujarat 
in  the  time  of  Muhammiul  Ghori  un4  his  suc- 
cessors Aibeq.     It  was  still  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  in  a.  h.  697,  or  a.  d,  1 297,   when 
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the  country  was  invaded  by  the  army  of  Ala- 
ud-diu  Muhammud  Khilgi,  which  occu-pied 
Nahrwala,  or  Anhalwara,  and  annexed  the 
province  to  the  empire  of  Delhi.  About  a 
century  after  their  explusion  from  Balabhis, 
about  A.  D.  758,Bappa  or  Vappaka,  founded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Chitor,  and  his  son  Guhila, 
or  Guhaditya  gave  to  his  tribe  the  new 
name  of  Guhilawat,  or  Galiilot,  by  which 
tliey  are  still  known.  About  the  same  time 
a  chief  of  the  Chaura  tribe,  named  Ban  raja, 
or  the  "jungle  lord,'*  founded  a  city  on  the 
bank  of  the  Saraswati,  about  seventy  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Mount  Abu,  called 
Anhalwara  Pattan,  which  soon  became  the 
most  famous  place  in  Western  India.  Some- 
what  earlier,  or  about  a.d.  720,  Krishna,  the 
Pahlava  prince  of  the  peninsula,  built  the  fort 
of  Elapura,  the  beauty  of  which,  according  to 
the  inscription,  astonished  the  immortals.  In  it 
he  established  an  image  of  Siva  adorned  with 
the  crescent.  Following  this  clue  General 
Cunningham  inclines  to  identify  Elapura  with 
the  famous  city  of  Somnath,  which,  as  the 
capital  of  the  peninsula,  was  usually  called 
Pattan  Somnath.  According  to  Postans  the 
old  city  of  Pattan  is  built  upon  a  projection 
of  the  mainland,  forming  the  southern  point 
of  the  small  port  and  bay  of  Verawal.  This 
name  General  Cunningham  takes  to  be  the 
same  as  Elapura,  or  Elawar,  which,  by 
a  transposition  that  is  very  common  in  India, 
would  became  Erawal.  Thus  Nar-sinh  has 
become  Ran-si,  and  Banod  is  used  indifferently 
wtih  Narod,  and  tho  ancient  Varul  is  the 
modern  Elur,  or  Elora.  General  Cunningham 
says  Pattan  Somnath  was  famous  for  a  temple 
of  Siva,  which  enshrined  a  figure  of  the  god 
bearing  a  crescent  on  his  head  as  Somnath, 
or  the  "lord  of  the  moon,"  This  appella- 
tion was  therefore  the  proper  name  of  the 
temple,  and  not  of  the  city,  which  he  concludes, 
must  have  been  Elapura  or  Erawal,  the  modern 
Verawal,  butSoma  Nath  is  the  title  of  Swayam- 
nath,  or  Self-existing  and  the  religion  wa?, 
of  old,  common  to  Arabia  and  India,  and 
there  is  reason  for  believing,  what  the  early 
mahomedan  authorities  assert,  viz.,  that  the 
Lat,  worshipped  by  the  idolatei*s  of  Mecca, 
was  a  similar  deity  to  the  Swayara-nath  of 
the  hindoos. — Fostaris^  Western  Indi/r,  Vol. 
i'l,  pp.  18,  19;  HisL  of  Guzerat,  transtated 
by  Or.  Bird  ;  Cunning ham^s  Ancient  Geog, 
of  India,  pp.  318-320  ;  Prinsep,  p.  284  ; 
History  of  Persia,  Vol.  1,  ch.  ix  ;  Wihon  ; 
^rownsendCs  Outram  and  HaifelocKs,  p.  49. 
See  Lingum. 

SOMA  SIDDHANTA,  see  Varaha. 

SOMA  YAGA,  the  Soma  juice  presented 
as  an  oblation  and  then  drank. —  IVilson. 

SOMBREIRO,  see  Nicobar  islands. 
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SOMBREROS,  Sp.    Hata. 

SOMBU,  Tam.     Pimpinelin  anisum. 

SOMENDILLA,  Tam.,  Malbal.  A 
tree  yielding  the  best  and  most  useful 
wood  ia  Ceyloa  for  naval  purposes.  It 
is  commouly  called  Halmilile  aad  Hameniel, 
by  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  It  grows 
straight,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  and 
from  twelve  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter. 
This  tree,  with  the  satin  wood  is  the  roost 
plentiful  and  valuable  found  in  Ceylon ;  and 
can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  rate:  it  may  be 
considered  superior  to  any  wood  for  capstain 
bars,  cross  and  trussel-trees,  cask-staves,  bat- 
tens for  yards,  fishes  for  masts,  boat-building, 
&c.  At  Madras,  it  is  highly  valued  for 
coach  work  from  the  toughness  and  fineness 
of  its  grain.  Halmilile  is  the  Berrya  am- 
monilla,  the  Trincomallee  wood  of  commerce. 
— Edt/e,  on  the  Timber  of  Ceylon  ;  Mendis, 

SOMESWARA,  or  Somnath,  *  lord  of  the 
moon/  a  title  of  Siva ;  also  applied  to  Surya, 
the  Sun-god. —  Tod^s  Travels^  p.  608.  See 
Kala,  Priyanath,  Katiwar. 

SOMIDA  MANU,  Tel.  Soymida  febri- 
fuga,  Ad.  Juss.;  Swie tenia,  febr if uga,  R,  ii, 
398. 

SOM-IS WARA,  see  Kattyawar,  Somanath. 

SOMINTA,  Tbl.  Sesbania  asgyptiaca,  Pers, 
^schynomene  sesban,  K.  iii,  332. 

SOMMACO,  It.     Sumach. 

SOMAVALLI,  Tel.  Tenospora  cordifo-^ 
lia,  Miers, 

SOMAVALLI,  Hind.    Jivanti  manapala. 

SOMBRE  BAT,Eng.  Nycticejus  atratus, 
Bly. 

SOMNATH  PATTAN,  its  temple  is  the 
counterpart  of  Balbek.  The  ling  or  phallus, 
there  was  one  of  the  twelve  in  several  cities 
of  India.  Somnath  gates,  are  now  quietly 
laid  up  in  a  corner  of  the  hall.  The  gates,  eleven 
feet  long  by  nine  broad,  verify  Feri«tah's  ac- 
count of  Somnath  to  have  been  five  yards 
high.  The  beautiful  arabesques  carved  on  the 
marble,  attest  to  the  taste  of  Mahraud,  ac- 
quired from  the  hindoo  architecture  of  aute- 
mahomedan  India,  and  the  Cufic  characters  on 
the  borders  record  his  triumph  over  hindoo 
idolatry.— rr.  Bind,,  Vol.  i,  p.  403. 

SOMNEE,  a  river  near  Muudesore,  in 
Sindhiah's  territory. 

SOMNI,  Hind.    Dicliptera  roxburghiana. 

SOMPA,  Tel,  Anethum  sowa,  Aniseed. 

SOM-RAJ,  Beno.  Vernon  la  authelmin- 
tica,  Wiild,  Seeds  of  Conyza  (or  Serra- 
tula)  anthelrtiintica — a  worm  medicine  often 
sold  in  the  bttzaar  instead  of  Zeera  seeab,  or 
black  carraway. — Ben.  Phar, 

SOM  SHING,  Hind.    Pinus  excelsa. 

SON,  also  H'nyel,  Burm.     Horse. 

SON.     To    have  a  son,  a  male  child,  is 
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the  great  desire  of  the  married  hiodoo,  and 
if  a  son  be  not  born  to  a  hindoo,  he  adopts 
one.  The  Sanscrit  word  meaning  a  sod,  is 
said  to  mean  deliverer  from  hell.  Siace  the 
son  delivers  his  father  from  hell  (Manu,  ix, 
138).  This  accounts  for  the  extreme  desire 
entertained  by  the  hindoos  for  m»le  off- 
spring. Thus  Bhima,  like  DasaraUia  ia  the 
Bamayana,  and  many  others,  performed  the 
holiest  acts  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  eon. 
The  son  alone  by  the  offering  of  the  foDeral 
libation  (sraddha)  is  supposed  to  procure  rest 
fpr  the  departed  spirit  of  the  father.— TTiI- 
liams*  Story  o/Ifala,  p,  178. 

SONA,  Lbfch.    Ursus  tibetanus,  F.  Cut^^ 
Ely. 

SONA,  DuK.,  Hind.    Gold. 

SONA,    Hind.      Bauhinia  purpurea,  also 
Bauhinea  variegata. 

SONA  GULLI,  see  Pir  Panjal  range. 

SONA,    a  river   near  Puttureah,  in  the 
Saugur  district. 

SONAGARU,  Tel.  —  ?     Ochre. 

80NAGIRI,  one  of  the  five  hills  of  Ba- 
jagriha. 

SONAI,  a  river  near  Mattee  Cutta,  it 
Sylhet.    A  river  in  Comiliah. 

SONAI  KOLAWARU,  see  Korawa. 

SONALI,  also  Sonalu,  Bewg.  Cartharto- 
carpus  fistula,  Roxb.^  also  Teti'authera  qua* 
dri  folia. 

SONA-LUTA,  Benq.  Commou  rue,  BoU 
graveolens. 

SONA-MAKHI,  Hind.  Canthai-is  visica- 
toria. 

SONA-MOOG,  Beno.    Phaseoliis  anreaa. 

SONA-PAT,  BsNG.,  also  Sona-mookhe^ 
Hind.     Cas^sia  elougata. 

SONA  PUR,  see  India. 

SONAR,  a  river  near  Puttureah  in  the 
Sanger  district,  a  river  of  Dumoh. 

SONAR,  Hind.,  from  sona,  gold,  a  work- 
er in  gold  and  silver.  One  of  the  five  artizai 
castes  of  the  hindoos,  the  other  four  beiog 
the  iron-smith,  brazier,  stonemasoa  9xA 
carpenter. 

SONARI.  A  little  village  situated  on  • 
low  spur  of  a  sandstone  hill  between  the 
Betwa  and  Besali  rivers,  six  miles  to  the 
souih-west  of  Sanchi,  21  miles  N.  K.  of  Bhii- 
pal.     It  contains  numerous  buddhist  topes. 

SON  BALLAHA  SENA,  see  InscriptioiiS. 

SON-BALLI,  Hind.     Crotoo  plicatam. 

SON-BHANDAR,  a  cave  at  Bajagriha. 

SONGHAL,  of  Ravi,  Malva  parvifoiia,  I- 

SONCH  AL,  Hind.  Pink  clover  of  Kashmir. 
•  SONCH  US  CILIATUS,  Lam. 
S,  oleraceus,  Roxb.,  W.  /c 


Sow  thistle,  Eno. 

Dodak,  Hind. 

Ka't  muUngi  kiri,      Tam. 
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AnatiVeof  Europe,  of  the  Panjab  plains, 
and  Dp  to  8,500  feet,  also  of  Peninsular  Indin. 
It  fields  a  milkj  juice  on  incision.     Cattle 
are  fond  of  it.    Used  ia  the  Neilgherries  as 
a  pot  herb  bj  the  natives.     Also  the  Kash- 
mir people  are  said  to  use  it  as  a  vegetable, 
and  it  is  probably  the    'dwarf  sow  thistle' 
the  shoots  of  which  the  Ladaki  use  iu  a  simi- 
lar waj,  according  to  Moorcroft,   thou^i^h  this 
maj  be  the  Tragopogon  (q.   v.) — Jaffrey  ; 
/  /-.  tktwart,  M.  D. 
SONCflUS  ORIXENSIS. 


Hind. 


Dughdika, 
Sahadevi, 


Hind. 


KalahhaDgn, 

fiari  (H.)  Jangli*tamaku.  Similar  tp  Lac- 
taca  in  its  properties. — Powell^s  Hand-book^ 
V^,  i,  p,  355. 

SONDALI,  Brng.  Cathartocarpus  fis- 
taia,  Pers.^  also  Tetrauthera  quadri folia. 

SONDELI,  Can.  Sorex  carulescens. 
Show,  Blyth,^  also  Sorex  indicus,  Qeoff, 
Moak-rat  or  Shrew. 

SONDI,  a  predatoiy  tribe  of  Central  India. 
Tba  principal  among  the  illegitimate,  or,  as 
l^r  are  often    termed,  halfcaste    Kajputs, 
io   Centra)     India,    are    the    Sondi,    who 
We  spread  from  Sondwarra  (a  couutiy  to 
viiich  tbej  give  the  name)  to  many  adjoin- 
iag  diatricta.      This   tribe   is   divided    into 
Ottoy  classes  or  families,  which  take  their 
oames  from  Kajput  ancestors  ;    but  all  in- 
*"nB»ny.      Second  marriages  among   their 
women  are  very  common,  and  from  the  strict 
^ngea  of  the  Rajputs  upon  this  point,  there 
Kooae  on  which   they  deem    the   Sondi  to 
have  80  degi*aded  the  race  from  which  they 
ve  descended.     The  Sondi  have  been  either 
oultivatorB  or  plunderers,  according  to  the 
Btrength  or  weakness   <5f   the    government 
I  ©ver  them  ;    bat  they  have   always  had  a 
I  tBDdeaey  to  predatory  war,  and  have  cherished 
'to  habits,  even  when  obliged  to  subsist  by 
^culture.    Their  dress  is  nearly  the  same  as 
^^  of  the  other   inhabitants,  though  they 
wiitate  in  some  degree  the  Rajputs  in  the 
«**pe  of  their  turbans.     They  are,  in  general, 
Joboat  and  active,  but  rude  and  ignorant  to  a 
^^^^^^    No  race  can  be  more  despised  and 
dreaded  than  the  Sondi  are  by  the   other  in- 
oabitants  of  the  conntiy.     Another  tribe  is 
udBheeklah,  vr^o  have  sprung  from  Rajputs 
oftbeBheel  tribe:  they  derive  their  name 
'rom  associating  with   the    B heels,   among 
whom,  from  the  superior  rank  of  their  sires, 
^7  obtain  respect  and   consequence.     The 
f^kh  of  the  Bheels   in  the  Vindhya  moun- 
taioa  are  almost  all  Bheelulah.     This  class 
^ombioe  with  the  pride  and  pretensions  of 
«ajpat6,  the  cunning  and  roguery   of    the 
wheels  ;  and  appear  to  be,  almost  without  ex- 
ttptioo,  a  debauched  and  ignorant  race,  often 
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courageous  from  constant  exposure  to  danger, 
bat  invariably  marked  by  an  equal  want  of 
honour  and  of  shame.  We  never  see  in  them 
any  of  those  gleams  of  generous  and  chival- 
rous spirit,  which  now  and  then  break  forth 
to  redeem  the  feelings,  and  even  the  vices,  of 
true  Rajputs.  The  vauity  of  this  race  has 
lately  been  flattered  by  their  having  risen  into 
such  power  and  consideration,  that  neighbour- 
ing Rajput  chiefs  found  it  their  interest  to 
forget  their  prejudices,  and  to  condescend  so  far 
as  to  .eat  and  drink  with  them.  The  Bheelalah 
and  Sondi  chiefs  were  the  only  robbers  in 
Malvva,  whom  under  no  circumstances  travel- 
lers could  trust.  There  are  oaths  of  a  sacred 
but  obscure  kind  among  those  that  are 
Rajputs,  oi*  who  boast  their  blood,  which  are 
almost  a  disgrace  to  take,  but  which  it  is  as- 
serted, the  basest  was  never  known  to  break  be- 
fore Mundroop  Singh,  a  Bheelalah,  and  some 
of  his  associates,  plunderers  on  the  Nerbudda, 
showed  the  example. — Malcolm's  Central 
India,  Vol.  ii,  pp,  15,  153  to  156.  See  BangrL 
SONDRI  BRERI,  or  Sondi  Bieri.  An 
ebbing  and  flowing  spring  near  the  Berengi 
river  in  Kashmir.  It  appears  about  the  Ver- 
nal equinox.  It  seems  to  be  an  underground 
continuation  of  the  Berengi  river. 

SONE.  The  fl«hermen  settled  along  the 
coast  from  Gheriah  to  the  north,  near  Surat, 
and  at  Colaba,  in  Bombay,  are  Koli  of 
the  Sone  tribe  ;  a  few  of  them,  notwith- 
standing, enter  on  board  of  vessels,  as 
mariners,  but  the  vessels  must  be  manned 
by  natives,  the  Sone  fearing  to  lose  caste, 
which  would  take  place  did  they  sail  with 
Europeans.  The  chief  Patel  of  this  tribe 
resides  at  Angria  ;  he  is  looked  on  as  a 
legislator,  being  endowed  with  power  to 
adjust  the  afiairs  of  the  Sone  Koli,  settle 
their  disputes,  <&c.  The  women  of  the  Sone 
Koli  wear  choli,  or  jackets,  and  have  a  num- 
ber of  glass  bangles  on  their  left-hand  ;  they 
are  frequently  seen  in  Bombay  assisting  their 
husbands  in  flshing  and  importing  flsh  into 
the  fort  and  outside  market.  When  they 
marry,  the  ornaments  which  were  intended 
to  adorn  their  right  wrists  ai*e  consecrated, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  an  oflering  to  the 
deity  who  presides  over  that  element,  and  an 
invocation  to  defend  her  husband  from  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean .  Not  a  caste  meeting  of 
the  Sone  Koli  can  take  place  without  large  po- 
tations of  ma  wa  flower  arrack  being  imbibed  ; 
and  they  frequently  give  any  quantity  offish 
for  half  a  tumbler  of  raw  brandy.  The  chief 
tribes  of  Koli  are  the  Raj  Koli ;  Solesy  Koli; 
Tonkry  KoU  ;  the  Dliour  Koli  ;  Dungry 
Koli ;  the  Bhil  Koli ;  Mullar  Koli ;  the  Aheer 
Koli  ;  Murvy  Koli  ;  the  Sone  Koli  and  a  few 
otiiers.      Ia    Bombay,    Tanoah^    Bhewndi, 
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Knlliftn,  Basseiu,  Daman,  &c ,  are  a  great 
Dombei'  of  christian  Koli,  said  to  have  been  of 
the  Soue  section  and  to  have  been  forcibly 
converted  by  the  Portuguese,  but,  terrified  by 
the  cholera  iu  1820*21,  a  portion  reverted  to 
paganism. 

SONE,  a  tributary  to  the  Ganges  :  it  rises 
on  the  Amarkantak  table-laud,  lat.  22®  44', 
long.  82*  7' ;  from  3,500  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  runs  N.  30  m.  ;  N.  W.  80  m.  ;  N. 
40  m. ;  Diuapoor. — Length,  465  m.  receives 
the  Koel,  140  ;  Kunher,  130  ;  Johila, 
TOO  m.  Including  the  Phalgu  and  other  rivers 
fulling  into  the  Ganges  above  Rajmahal, 
42,000  sq.  miles  drained.  The  navigation  of  the 
river  is  not  considered  available  for  purposes 
of  important  utility  higher  than  Daudnagud, 
60  miles  from  the  confluence  with  the  Ganges. 
The  plains  of  Rewah  are  fertile  ;  but  the 
valley  of  the  Sone  to  the  south  of  the  Eymore 
range  is  desolate.  The  people  are  indolent 
and  unti'ustworthy  ;  though  widely  different 
in  other  respects,  there  is  one  characteristic 
common  to  the  Baghel  of  Rewah,  theBundela 
of  Bundelcund  and  the  Rajput  of  Gwalior  and 
Malwa,  a  dislike  to  labour  or  service  a^fay 
from  their  homes,  they  genemlly  leave  tilling 
of  the  soil  to  the  inferior  and  servile  classes, 
and  are  regarded  as  the  heads  of  the  local 
society.  Many  of  the  Rajputs  in  the  states  of 
Central  India,  give  themselves  up  to  sloth  and 
the  immoderate  use  of  opium.  Malwa  and 
Gwalior  are  great  centres  of  trade.  In  Malwa, 
the  towns  of  Indore,Bhopal,Oojein,  Mundipore, 
Rutlam,  Dhar,  Jowra,  Augur,  Neemuch,  Shoo- 
jawulpoor  and  Bhilsa  are  the  principal  marts. 
The  Sone  river,  traverses  the  province  of  Babar. 

SONEPUT,  was  one  of  the  five  pat  or 
prastha  assigned  over  to  the  Pandava  bro- 
thers, and  has  derived  its  name  from  raja 
Sonee,  the  son  of  Bhoput,  who  reigned  920 
B.  G.  A  little  image  was  here  turned  up  in 
December  1864  when  sinking  a  well.  It 
is  of  clay,  baked  and  polished  like  Chunar 
pottery.  The  figure  is  sitting  cross-legged 
with  a  club  in  each  hand.  Below  the  left 
knee  is  observed  a  very  short  inscription 
in  a  veiy  old  Nagari  character.  General 
Cunningham  has  read  this  inscription  and 
supposes  the  idol  to  be  an  Aditya  or  image 
of  the  sun.  The  age  of  it,  he  thinks,  to 
be  at  least  1,200  years.  This  agrees  with 
the  period  of  the  seventh  century  when  the 
hindoo  Puranism  had  assumed  a  hundred 
heads  and  forms  to  contend  with  buddhism. 
There  were  then  folio wei*s  of  Brahma,  Indra, 
Gnnesha,  Surya,  Chandra,  and  a  host  of 
gods,  all  of  whom  succumbed  to  the  power, 
ful  Shivites  and  Vishnu vites.  The  only 
trace  of  the  worship  of  Surya  found  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  in    Northern  India,    is 
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in  Benares,  where,  iu  a  comer  of  tlie 
quadrangle  of  the  temple  of  Unna-poorna,  is 
a  small  shrine  dedicated  to  the  sua.  Tlie 
idol  representing  that  luminary,  however,  is 
seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  seven  hones 
with  a  glory  round  his  head,  a  representatioQ 
of  the  old  Sol  of  Homer. —  I'v.  of  Hind^ 
Vol.  \i,  p.  SS4. 

SONERILA.  The  prettiest  little  annool 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavoy  is  a  species  of 
of  Sonerila.  Its  bright  purple  blossoms  peep- 
ing up  in  the  grass  attract  the  attention  of  the 
most  casual  observer. — Mason, 

SONF,  Hind.  Indian  Fennel,  Fcenicnlum 
panmorium,  Ben.  Fhar^  p.  226y  alsoF.vul- 
gare.  Aniseed.  » 

SuNF,  DuK.  Pimpinella  anisum.  See  Con- 
fection of  black  pepper.  Peri  n-sii-agum. 

SONF,  DuK.    Fennel.  Nigella  sativa. 

SONG,  Eng, 

Sir,  Heb.  I  Sur,  Sim. 

Qeet,  Hind.  |  Qata,  „ 

Out  of  the  64  sciences  of  the  hindoos,  ^ye 
belong  to  music,  viz.,  No.  22,  The  modulatioD 
of  sounds  ;  23,  Art  of  playing  on  strioged 
instruments  ;  24,  Art  of  playing  on  wind 
instmments  ;  25,  Art  of  beating  the  tam- 
bourine ;  and  26,  Art  of  beating  the  symbals. 
The  musical  notation  extensively  used  by 
Curwen,  resembles  the  hindoo  system. 

The  accessible  sources  of  knowledge  of 
Indian  music  are  still  only  two — Sir  WiiliaiB 
Jones'  Essay  on  the  Musical  Notes  of  the 
Hindoos,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  p.  65,  and  J.  D.  Patter^ 
son  on  the  Gramal,  or  musical  scales  of  the 
Hindoos,  Ibid.,  ix,  445.  The  chief  pointB 
established  in  these  essays  are  Hi  us  given  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Lassen's  Indische  Alter- 
thumskunde,  ss.  832, 833.  The  native  musi- 
cal literature  is  tolerably  copious,  and  the 
Indians  are  acquainted  with  four  system^ 
whose  foundere,  as  usual  with  them,  an 
mythical  peraonages.  The  first  system  is 
ascribed  to  Devarshi  Narada,  who  in  the  epic 
poetry  appears  as  well-skilled  in  stories,  ud 
goes  about  between  the  gods  and  men,  to 
recite  tales  to  them.  From  him  Is  vara  or 
Siva  received  this  system.  The  author  of 
the  second  system  is  Bharata,  the  mythic  in- 
ventor of  the  dramatic  art;  the  author  of  the 
third,  is  the  divine  ape  Han u man,  and  that 
of  the  fourth,  Kapila,  the  founder  of  the  Sain 
khya-philosophy.  These  assertions  of  coQise 
only  mean  that  the  hindoos  attached  a  higli 
value  to  the  practice  of  music  ;  and  this  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  io  the 
epic  mythology  the  Gandharvas  appear  as 
musicians  iu  Indra's  heaven.  For  the  anti* 
quity  of  song  amongst  the  hiDdoos,  it  is  im* 
portant  to  observe  that  the  Udgatar,  t.€.,  the 
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SOl^G. 

priest  who  sings  the  samau,  belongs  to  the 
Vedic  period.  As  to  later  times  we  may 
refer  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  Mricchakatika, 
Rebhila  is  praised  as  a  i*euowued  singer.  The 
hindoos  are  acquaiuted  with  the  European 
sctle  of  seven  tones,  and  denote  them  by  let- 
ters (so,  rt,  goy  ma,  pa,  dha,  ni).  They 
admit,  moreover,  six  raga  or  modes,  and  the 
mrncaU  treatises  contain  minute  directions  as 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  the  six  seasons 
into  which  the  year  is«divided.  The  hindoos 
have  also  mythologised  these  ideas,  and  re- 
gard the  six  I'aga  as  god-like  beings,  whose 


SONGPU. 

nassus  is  Fudiyamalai,  near  Cape  Comorin. 
They  liave  neither  Apollo  nor  Mercuiy. 
Their  Minerva  is  Saraswati.  They  invocat^ 
Ganapati.  Pathos  and  sweetness  rather  than 
vigour,  are  the  characteristics  of  Indian 
poetry.  They  are  not '  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn,'  so  much  as  thoughts 
that  please  and  words  that  charm.  Milk  and 
honey  flow,  but  such  milk  and  honey,  as  to 
prove  an  unwholesome  diet  to  some  minds. 

Dr.  Caldwell  observes  that  '*  Whilst  an 
elevated  thought,  a  natural  expressive  de- 
scription, a  pitliy,  sententious  maxim,  or  a 


eooBorts  are  called  Bagini  and  are  eight  in  I  striking  comparison,  may  sometimes  be  met 


Bomber.  These  couples  produce  forty-ei^ht 
SODS  called  ragaputra,  by  whom  the  various 
mixtures  of  the  chief  modes  are  denoted. 
This  view  furnishes  a  veiy  striking  example 
«f  the  boundlessness  of  hindoo  imagination, 
as  it  is  impossible  really  to  distinguish  so 
many  modes  from  one  another.  In  some 
MSS.  are  found  portraits  of  these  two  and 
sixty  male  and  female  genii. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Tamil  literature,  in- 
dudiog  works  oo  medicine,  arithmetic,  grara- 
Bar,  and  even  dictionaries,  is  in  poetry. 
With  the  exception  of  the  commentaries  on 
poetical  works,  prose  composition  may  almost 
be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  European  iuflu- 
eDoe.  Only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Tamil 
poetry  can  be  given.  In  some  respects  na- 
tives alone  can  fully  appreciate  its  excel- 
leoee;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
bliod  to  some  of  its  defects. 

Beschi,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  high  Tamil 
grammar,  remarks  that  "  the  Tamil  poets  use 
the  genuine  language  of  poetry.  They  rare- 
ly mention  any  object  to  which  they  do  not 
eoople  some  ornamental  epithet.  When  they 
speak  of  a  tree,  they  describe  it  either  as 
green,  or  loaded  with  flowers,  or  shady,  or 
majestically  large,  or  as  having  all  these  quali- 
ties. They  never  mention  a  mountain,  with- 
out representing  it  as  rising  among  woods,  or 
watered  by  fountains,  or  decked  with  flowers. 
Sometimes  they  employ  this  embellishment 
to  excess.  They  are  full  of  metaphor  and 
allegory.  They  are  at  times  extravagantly 
hyperbolical.  In  the  Tamil  Naishadam,  it  is 
said  of  Damayanti,  the  conso]*t  of  the  hero, 
that  when  Brahma  had  created  her,  her 
beaotiful  form  had  only  one  rival  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  was  the  fair  moon.  But 
Btahma,  determined  that  every  beauty  should 
centre  in  Damayanti,  took  a  handful  of  beau- 
ty from  off  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  threw 
it  into  that  of  Damayanti.  The  deformity 
thus  made,   is  still  apparent,  in   the   moon. 


with,  unfortunately  elegance  of  style,   or  an 
affected,  obscure   brevity,  has  always   been 
preferred  to  strength  and  truthfulness,  and 
poetic  fire  has  been  quenched  in  an  ocean  of 
conceits.     Nothing  can  exceed   the  refined 
elegance  and   'linked   sweetness'    of   many 
Telugu  and  Tamil  poems  ;  but  a  lack  of  heart 
and  purpose,  and  a  substitution  of  sound  for 
sense,  more  or  less  characterise  them  all ;  and 
hence  whilst  an  anthology  composed  of  well- 
selected  extracts  would  please  and  surprise 
the  English  reader,  every  attempt  to  trans- 
late any  Tamil  or  Telugu  poem  in*extenso 
into  English,  has  proved  to  be  a  failure.     To 
these  causes  of  inferiority  must  be  added  a 
slavery   to  custom    and   precedent  at  least 
equal  to  what  we  meet  with  in  the  later  San- 
scrit.    Literature  could  never  flourish  where 
the  following  distich  (contained  in  the  *  Nan- 
nul,'  or  classical  Tamil  grammar)  was  accept- 
ed as  a  settled  principle  : — '  On  whatsoever 
subjects,   in    whatsoever    expi*essions,    with 
whatsoever    aiTangement,    classical    writers 
have  written,  so  to  write  is  denoted  propriety 
of  style.' — Dravidian  Comp,   Gram.,  p.  89  ; 
Madras  L,  S,  J, .July  1864  ;  Bev.  H.  Bower. 
SONG  BIRDS.     The  European  visitor  to 
the  E.  Indies,  is  much  struck  with  the  prevail- 
ing silenceof  the  jungle,  and  the  paucity  of  small 
birds  even  in  the  cold  season,  so  different 
from  the  woods  and  gardens  and  hedge-rows 
of  Britain,  teeming  with  small  feathered  in- 
habitants, among  which  are  so  many  pleasing 
songsters  of  all   degi*ees  and   merit.     The 
chief  families  amongst  whom  the  faculty  of 
song  is  found,  are  Merulidae ;  the  Saxicolinae ; 
Sylviadse,  Larks,  some  finches,  a  few  shrikes 
and  fly-catchers,  and  some  starlings.    All  of 
them,  by  their  song,  contributing  to  the  gra- 
tification of  man. 

SONGPU,  a  rude  tribe  near  the  source  of 
the  Irawadi.  The  Koupooee  comprise  two 
tribes,  the  Songpoo  and  Pooeer-on.  The 
KoupoQce  occupy  the  hills  between  Cachar 


The  Tamil  poets   delight  in  similes  as  all    and  the  valley  of  Munipore  in  their  whole 

eastern  poets  do.     They  indulge  in  fiction,    breadth,  a   direct  distance  of  about    forty 

and  pay  litde  regard  to  natui-e.    Their  Par-   miles  ;   and  from  25P  north  latitude,  they 
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formerly  extended  o»er  nearly  an  eqiioi  dis- 
Uiice  to  tlie  souUi.  Tbe  whole  of  the  tract 
was  iDrmerly  thickly  studded  with  villngos, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  sice,  and  Soiik- 
poo  trHtlitiau  gives,  aa  the  place  of  their 
origin,  the  mountain  towarils  the  south  of 
the  valley  named  Tliungthing.  Tliey  and  all 
the  other  rat^B  of  hill  poople  congrei;ate  in 
communities,  composed  usually  of  families 
conitected  with  one  another  by  blood-  ' 
The  sup«i'ioi- elevations  being  the  most  healthy  1 
their  villages  are  usunliy  to  be  found  on  them. 
Before  the  subjugation  of  the  Songpoo  tribe 
to  Munipore,  almost  every  village  was  at 
war  with  its  neighbour.  Un  their  aabjuga- 
tion  this  warfare  was  put  a  stop  to,  but  the 
remembrance  of  their  feuds  remains,  and,  diey 
would  break  out  afresh  to-morrow  were  the 
restraining  hand  of  Munipore  withdrawn. 
Munipore  has  been  able  to  exeit  so  much 
influence,  amongst  the  Koupooee  as  to  pre- 
vent feuds  being  openly  carried  on,  bot  a 
Bt&te  of  active  feud  appears  to  be  the  one 
natural  to  all  tlie  tribes  from  Cape  Negrais  to 
as  far  north  as  we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  Koupooee  are  much  atlauh*d  to  iheir 
Tillages,  which  are  permanent.  The  fill^e 
and  its  immediate  precincts  form  their  grave- 
yard, and  when,  for  a  time,  fi'ora  whatever 
cause,  tliey  have  been  obliged  to  desert  their 
vilL^e,  they  more  ofl«n  express  their  wish 
to  return  to  it  as  being  the  grave  of  their  an- 
cestors than  tu  it  OS  being  their  own  birth- 
place. Their  attachment  theu  t«  their  village 
ia  created  quite  as  much  by  ila  holding  the 
tomlM  of  their  ancestors  as  by  its  being  the 
place  of  their  birth.  The  mountain-land 
around  the  Koupooee  village,  within  certain 
fixed  iMuods,  is  usually  the  property  of  the 
village.  This  they  cultivate  with  rice  in  .ele- 
vations suited  to  it,  and  with  other  crops  iu 
aituations  unfitted  for  that  kind  of  grain. 
The  apot  cultivated  this  year,  is  not  again 
cultivated  for  the  next  ten  years  ;  it   having 


tion,  exists  amongst  the  Mnnipooree  nee. 
All  the  hill-people  are  dii-ty,  but  amongcl 
them  the  Koupooee  is  comparatively  clew, 
he  fiequently  bathes,  though  he  does  not 
devote  much  time  to  the  pnri&cation  of  IiIb 
skin.  He  ia  omniverous,  and  of  course  with- 
out prejudice  of  caste,  but  one  species  of 
food  he  never  touches,  milk  to  him  i<  in 
abomination.  In  appearance,  manners  and 
customs,  there  ia  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  ilivision»of  the  Koupooee,  the 
Songboo  ami  Pooeer-on,  but  though  eo  tnneh 
alike  in  .these  respecls,  between  (heir  ho- 
guages  there  is  so  great  a  dii&rence,  that 
when  they  wieh  to  communicate  with  one 
another  tiiey  have  to  resort  to  the  language 
of  Munipore,  The  Pooeer-on  do  not  appear 
at  any  time  to  hive  been  uumei'ous,  and  they 
are  at  present  condued  to  a  few  vill^jies  situ- 
ated in  the  noi'th-eastem  comer  of  the  spnco 
befoi'e  indicated  as  rho  region  of  tbe  Koupooee 
tribe.     See  India. 

SONG-FAI,  a  money  of  aoconnt  of  Siiai, 
the  half  of  a  fuang,  and  worth  about  Ijd.— 
Simmontrt  Diet. 

S0NG-S0N6,  also  Faying  bawat,  Jir. 
Umbrella. 

SONKHARSA,  Hiin>.  A  kind  of  rice 
grown  in  Sirsa  and  elsewhere. 

80NMAKKI,  Hind.  Properly  copper 
pyrites,  but  usually   applied  to  iron  pyretie. 

SONMEANY,  aseaporl  of  Lower  Siad, 
advantageously  situated  on  the  eouthna 
bank  of  the  Poorally  river.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  it  contained  aboni 
250  huta  ;  it  is  completely  defenceless,  and 
on  the  side  towai-ds  Bela,  is  overlooked  by 
hillocks  of  sand.  The  bar  at  the  montfa  of 
the  river  has  only  two  fathoms  on  it  at  low 
water,  but  boata  lie  close  to  the  village  in 
six  and  seven  :  In  the  early  part  oftha 
19Lh  century  the  inhabitants  generally  Eob- 
sisted  by  fishing,  and  with  the  exception  ^ 
fewhindooB  were  wretchedly  poor. — /towV 


SONNEBATU  ACTOA. 

nodi  sobdivided  of  lale  j«ars,  Sonnerat  is  | 
weli-knowD  by  his  *  Voyage  a  la  Nouvelle 
Guioee,'  and  his  *  Voya^ea  aux  lades  Otien- 
tales  el  a  la  Chine.'    He  made  known  many 
new  plants. 

SONNERATIA,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
loDgiog  to  the  natural  order  Myrtaces,  so 
oamed  by  the  younger  Linnasus  in  compli- 
ment to  M.  Sonnerat.  Dr.  Hooker  found 
Sooneratia,  Heritiei-a  littoralis,  and  Careya, 
forming  small  gnarled,  trees  on  the  banks,  in 
the  Sttnderbuns,  with  deep  shining  green- 
leaved  species  of  Carallia,  Rhizophora,  and 
other  mangroves.  Occasionally  ^e  gigautic 
reed-mace  (Typha  €lephantina)  is  seen,  and 
tofts  of  tall  reeds  ( Arundo) .  The  pith  of  the 
roots  of  a  species  of  Sonneratia  are  valuable 
for  lining  insect  boxes,  and  making  setting 
boards.  S.  Alba,  is  a  species  of  the  Moluccas, 
ud  S.  apetala,  a  native  of  Burmah,  near  Ran- 
goon, as  well  OS  in  moist  situations  along  the 
Bormese  coast. 

SONNERATIA  ?  species  f- 

Thaumma,  Bxtrm. 
A  small  tree  of  Tavoy,  wood  not  known. — 
Dr.  WallicL 
SONNERATIA  ACID  A,  Willde,  Linn. 

Rhisophora  caaeolariB,  Idnn. 
MaDgiuin  caseolare,  JRumph, 

BUBM. 


SONPUR. 

They  are  of  a  firm  end  close  texture,  nearly 
devoid  of  fibrous  structure  and  take  a  ndode- 
rate  polish,  some  of  the  transverse  cuttings 
being  two  feet  long  and  two  to  three  inches 
wide.  The  fiuest  pin  passes  in  with  ease,  and 
the  thin  slices  are  invaluable  for  linings  of 
insect  boxes.  The  roots  of  S.  acidaand  S.  alba, 
spread  far  and  wide  through  the  soft  mud  of  the 
marshy  banks  on  which  they  grow ;  and,  at  va- 
rious distances  send  up  like  the  aviceunia,  ex^ 
traordinarily  long  spindle-shaped  excrescencee 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  surface.  These  ara 
invaluable  for  setting  boards  and  for  lining 
insect  boxes. — Hooker's  Him.  Jour,,  Vol,  ii, 
p.  355  ;  Wight  and  Am.,  Vol.  i,  p.  327 ; 
Roxb.  Fl,  Ind,,  Voigty  Dr»  Mason  ;  CaL  Cat. 
Ex,  1862;  Thw,  £n.  PL  Zeyl.,  Voi  ii,  p. 
123;  Uartvng. 

SONNERATIA  APETALA,  Buck. 


Khoara^ 

Keora, 

Kam-ba-la, 


Beno. 

BURM. 


Thaum-nift, 
Myouk-guo, 


Bimv. 


If 


Polaiof  FenaugySinagpore 
Plye,  of  Borneo, 

Blatti,MALEA.Lof  Kheede. 
Gedde  kiUala-gaas,  SiNOU. 
Tewar,  Sindh. 


Ta  ma,  „ 

Lft-moo,  M 

Orehaka,  BemO. 

flov  sonneratia,         £ng. 
Paga-pafce  of  Sonnerat,  „ 

This  tree  yields  a  light  soft  wood.  Its 
branchleis  are  tetragonal ;  leaves  oval,  oblong ; 
calyx  6«clef&  ;  petals  6 ;  berry  globose.  The 
tree  grows  forty  feet  high,  and  is  a  native  of 
Kew  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,  as  well  as  of  the 
Malabar  coast  and  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges. 
It  grows  in  Ceylon,  on  the  coast  at  Caltura 
and  Negorabo  and  other  places ;  grows  also, 
OD  (he  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  penin- 
sular India,  at  Salsette  and,  in  the  delta  of  the 
Icdas,  the  supply  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
It  grows  in  the  northern  Circars  and,  also  in 
the  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  of  the  Irawady. 
la  British  Burmah,  it  abounds  in  the  man- 
grove  swamps  and  on  the  'banks  of  almost 
every  stream  on  the  coast  as  far  as  tide-waters 
JMch,  the  natives  use  it  for  various  econo- 
jpical  purposes,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  better 
flAltitute  for  coal  in  steamers  than  any  other 
||iad  of  wood.  It  grows  in  Malacca,  Pinang 
IKngapore:it  has  an  acid  eatable  fruit. 
ihaliaiulant  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  In 
Jtgrowstoa  large  handsome  treealong 
Wi'  banks  of  the  large  rivers.  Spindle- 

^scences,  called  Eirilimow  in  Siug- 
*om  the  surface  of  its  roots,  four 
ibove  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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A  pretty  large  and  elegant  tree,  which 
grows  in  the  western  side  of  India,  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  found  under  the 
parallel  of  Rangoon.  It  flowers  in  the  hot 
season.  It  yields  a  strong  hard  wood  of 
coarse  gi-ain.  It  is  the  timber  of  which 
boxes  for  packing  beer  and  wine  are  made  in 
Calcutta,  is  of  a  red  colour,  strong  and  adapted 
for  house-building.  It  grows  in  the  low  wed 
lands  near  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  Tenasserim 
rivers,  and  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  our 
cities.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
weeping  willow  and  is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful trees  in  the  country.  The  casufunna  has 
been  removed  from  the  coast  to  our  com  pound s, 
and  the  sonneratia  is  quite  as  deserving. — 
Roxh,\  Voigt;  Drs.  McClelland  ;  W,  Sf  A^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  327 ;  Mason. 

SO  NO  KLING  of  the  Malaya,  a  tree  of 
Java,  the  colour  of  its  wood  is  a  deep  brown, 
inclining  to  black,  used  for  furnitures. 

SONO  KOMBANG  of  Java,  used  for 
furnitures,  which  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  lin|;oa  wood  of  the  Moluccas. 

SONPAT,  Hind.     A  kind  of  rire. 

SONPUR,  was  formerly  a  cliiefship  sub- 
ordinate to  Patna,  but  was  constituted  a  sepa- 
rate state  by  raja  Madhukar  Sa  of  Sumbulpoor 
about  the  year  a.  d.  1660.  Since  then  it  has 
been  counted  among  the  cluster  of  eighteen 
Garhjat  states.  It  is  now  attached  to  the 
Sumbulpoor  district,  and  is  situated  between 
83°  20'  and  84°  18'  of  E.  long.,  and  between 
20^  41'  and  21°  10'  of  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Sumbulpoor  proper  and  a 
portion  of  Rairakhol,  on  the  south  and  south- 
east by  Bod,  on  the  east  by  Rairakhol, 
and  on  the  west  by  Patna.  "The  non-agri- 
cultural  castes  are  Brahmin,  Mahanti,  Raj- 
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SONTHAL. 


SONTHAL, 


put;  and  the  agricultural  castes  are,  Tassa, 
Kolta,  Agharia  and  Gond. 

SON  RAJA,  Kesava  Sena,  see  Inscriptions. 

SONTA  or  Asa,  Hind.,  a   club  carried  by 
devotees. 

SONTANA. 

SONTH,  DuK.  Hind.  Zingiber  officinale, 
Roscoe,  Ginger,  dried  ginger  root. 

SONTHAL,are  the  indigenes  of  Chota-Nag- 
pore,and  the  parts  about  Palaniow.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  they  have  in- 
truded themselves  into  some  of  the  Rajmahal 
districts,  which  therefore  now  contain  two 
populations,  allied  to  each  other,  but  speaking 
languages  said  to  be  mutually  unintelligible. 
They  rose  in  rebellion  in  I856y  and  gave  much 
and  prolonged  annoyance  to  the  British. 
The  Son  thai,  Munda,  Bhumi  and  Ho  speak 
languages  nearly  identical.  They  occupy 
most  of  the  British  districts  of  Chota-Nag- 
pore,  Singhbum,  Manbhura  and  the  hilly 
part  of  I^hagulpur,  (the  Rajmahal  hills  ex- 
cepted) now  known  as  theSonthal  pergunnuhs  ; 
also,  parts  of  west  Burdwan,  Miduapore  and 
Cuttack — an  extensive  country  west  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  Sonthal  area  simple,  industrious 
people,  honest  and  truthful,  and  free  from 
cast  prejudices.  Their  country  is  healthy, 
their  numbers  are  increasing,  and  they  are 
much  sought  after  and  prized  as  labourei*s,  by 
the  Bengal  indigo  planters,  and  on  the  rail- 
ways, and  other  works  of  western  Bengal, 
and  in  the  Assam  tea  plantations.  These 
tribes  live  apart  in  detached  houses  or  isolated 
hamlets.  The  Sonthal  are  a  branch  of  the 
Mundah  Eol.  They  seem  to  have  separated 
from  the  'Mundah  and  fell  back  on 
Chota  Nagpur  from  the  Damudah  river, 
which  the  Sonthal  call  their  sea,  and  they 
preserve  the  ashes  of  their  dead  until  an  op- 
portunity occurs  of  throwiug  them  into  that 
stream  or  burying  them  on  its  banks.  The 
Sonthal  are  now  most  numerous  in  the  Son- 
thai  Pergunnahs  but  there  are  many  in  Mo- 
hurbunj,  and  there  are  several  colonies  of 
them  in  the  Singhbum  district.  They  are  an 
erratic  race  ;  but,  Lt.  CoL  Dalton  thinks  that 
they  left  their  chief  settlements  on  the  Damu- 
dah river,  from  having  been  pressed  by  the 
Koormi.  The  Sonthal,  Bhumij  and  Miinduh 
tribes  have  long  been  known  to  be  intimately 
connected,  and  they  have  affinities  with  the 
wild  clan  of  the  Korcwah  of  Sirgujah  and 
Juspur,  the  Kherioh  tribe  of  Chota  Nagpur 
and  the  Juanga  of  the  Cuttack  tributary 
mahals.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  they  have  intruded  themselves 
into  some  of  the  Rajmahal  districts,  which 
therefore  now  contain  two  populations,  allied 
to  each  other,  but  speaking  lanjrnages  said  to 
bo    mutually     unintelligible.     The    Sonthal 
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and  Bhumij  races  have  suffered  in  esteem 
in    consequence    of    the    human    sacrifices 
offered  at  the   shrine  of  Kali   as  Rnnkini, 
but  these  races  personally  do  not  much  care 
for  this  goddess,  at  whose  shrine  the  establish- 
ment and  ritual  are  essentially  brahminical— 
The  Sonthal  andRajmahaliaremarkedlydiSer- 
ent  in  habits,  appearance,  manners  and  Dalional 
characteristics,   and   on    the  Chota  Nagpur 
plateau  these  differences  are  very  marked.  The 
Sonthal  are  a  very  ugly  race,  with  flat  broad- 
nosed  featu  res.     They  am  a  more  simple,  mild, 
industrious  race  than  the  Rajmahali,  Gond  or 
Khond.     Though  the    Sonthal  are  geognh 
phicallynear  the  plains,  they  seem  to  Vm  more 
shy  and  more  socially  isolated  than  the  Muo- 
dah,  Bhumi  and  Ho.     They  have  kept  muck 
to  themselves,  preferring  locations  surroauded 
by  jungle  and  segregated  from  the  world,  and 
cultivating  the  lower  lands  of  their  country, 
but  they  have  latterly  taken  to  labour  for  hire. 
The  Sonthal  and  Male  or  Rajmahali  are 
regarded  by  Mr.  Logan  as  a  displaced  portion 
of  the  pi'ior  inhabitants  of  the  country.    The 
Male  and  Eol  tribes  are  supposed  by  him  to 
resemble   the  coai'ser  Binua   tribes  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  more  than  the  Bunnan  the 
Malay,  or  other  Indonesian  tribes.    Bat  the 
same  type  as  the  Male  and  Kol  are  foand 
amongst  Malayas    and    Burmans,  although 
generally  softened,  and  the  short  and  turned 
up  nose  are  Binua,as  also  is  the  small  stature 
and  the  vertical,  turned  up  head.     The  Male 
or  Rajmahali  are  described  as   mostly  very 
low  in  stature,  but  stout  and  well  proportion- 
ed.    There  are  many  less  than   4  feet  10 
inches  and   perhaps   more  under  5  feet  3 
than  above  that  standard,  but  5  feet  3  inches 
is  about   the  average  height   of  the  meo. 
Their  nose  is  flat  and  their  lips  thick,  though 
less  so  than  the  E[afir  of  Africa,  but  their  lips 
are  thicker  than  those  of  the  populations  of 
the  neighbouring  plains.    Buchanan  Hamil- 
ton says  that  the  features  aud  complexion  re- 
semble those  of  all  the  rude  tribes  whom  he 
had  seen  on   the  hills  from  the  Ganges  to 
Malabar.     Their  noses  are  seldom  arch^  tad 
are  rather  thick  at  the  points,  owing  to  their 
nostrils  being  circular.    Bishop  Heber  says 
that  the  Male  nose  is  rather  turned  np  than 
flattisb,  but  thiey  are  not  so  diminutive  as  the 
noses  of  the  Tartar  nations,  nor  flattened  like 
thoeo  of  the  African  Negro.        Their  faces 
are  oval   and  not  shaped    like  a  lozenge,  as 
those  of  the  Chinese  are.     Their  lips  are  foil, 
but  not  at  all  like   those  of  the  Negix);  oo 
the  contrary  their  mouths  in  general  are  veiy 
well  formed.     Their  eyes,  instead  of  being 
hid  in  fat  and  placed  obliquely  like  Uiose  of 
the    Chinese,    are    exactly    liko    those    c( 
the  Europeaus.    Their  womeu,  though  hatd 
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worked  are  f«r  from  having  harsh  features. 

Bisliop  Heber  sajs  that  the  Malay  or  Chinese 

ehancter  of  their  features  is  lost^  in  a  great 

degree,  on  close  inspection.     The  Male  head 

Kke  that  of  the  Kol  has  more  of  an  elongated 

OTal  than  that  of  a  lozenge  shape.     The  fore- 

liead  is  not  naiTowand  the  lateral  projection  of 

tfie  zygomata  is  com  paratively  small.    Nothi  ng 

18  said  respecting  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the 

kead,  a  very  important    point  in  comparing 

Turanian  tribes.     The  Male,  or  Hill  man  is 

described  by  Captain  Sherwill  as  much  shorter 

than  the  Sonthal  and  of  a  much  slighter  make. 

He  is  beardless  or  nearly  so,  is  not  of  such  a 

eheerful  disposition  nor  is  he  so  industrious. 

lo  the  mountains  S.  W.  of  Calcutta,  are 
the  Dhanga,  Oraon,  the  Kol,  the  Lurka  Kol 
or  Ho,  and  the  Khond.  The  Ho  are  a 
comparatively  small  tiibe.  Their  coun- 
try proper  is  the  part  of  the  Bin^bhum 
dbtrict,  called  Colehan,  a  series  of  fair  and 
fertile  plains*  studded  with  hills.  It  is 
about  60  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  35  to 
(fO  ID  breadth,  and  has,  to  the  South  and  S. 
E.,  the  tributary  estates  Mohurbhunj,  Keonjor, 
Bonai  and  Gangpur,  inhabited  by  Uryah 
speaking  hindoos  ;  to  the  east  and  north,  the 
Bengali  pergnnnah  of  Dhulbhum  and  district 
of  Manbhum  ;  and  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  the 
Hindi  district  of  Lobar  laggah. 

For  the  Male  or  Rajmahali,  the  most  eastern 
dialect,  and  those  which  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  were  longest  in  contact  with  the 
east  Grange  tic,  we  have  vocabularies  by  Major 
Boberts  (A.  R.,  iv,  127)  and  by  Mr.  Horder 
(in  Mr.  Hodgson's  series,  J.  A.  S.,  xviii,  553.) 
The  Uraon  vocabulaiT  of  Colonel  Ousely 
(Hodgson's  series)  has  so  much  resemblance  to 
the  Hale  that  it  may  safely  be  set  down  as  a 
dialect  of  the  same  language.  It  frequently 
•grees  with  the  Male  where  it  differs  from 
tlie  co-dialeets,  with  which  it  is  now  in  con- 
tact in  Chota-Nagpore.  This  may  be  consi- 
dered as  confirming  the  tradition  of  the  Uraon 
thnt  their  original  country  was  Rotus  and 
parts  of  Rewa,  or  the  hills  along  the  northern 
bink  of  the  Sone  (to  the  southward  of  Benares.) 
According  to  the  tradition,  they  were  driven 
across  the  Sone  by  the  intrusion  of  Gaugetic 
hindoos  into  their  native  land,  and  ultimately 
settled  iu  Chota-Nagpore,  the  country  of  the 
Kol  tribe  of  Munda  or  Ho.  At  a  later 
period  hindoos  pushed  into  this  territory, 
Induced  the  more  civilized  Uraon  to  slavery, 
drove  the  wilder  Kol  into  revolt,  and  eventu- 
ally forced  them  to  migrate  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  into  tlie  land  of  the  Bhuian. 
The  more  northerly  of  the  eastern  emigrants 
pssseil  out  into  the  low  country,  and  mixing 
with  the  Bhumij  and  Bhuian  natives,  ibrmed 
the  class  of  Tumaria.     The  more   southerly 
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moved  into  Stngbhum  and  Kolehao,  living  at 
peace  with  the  Bhuian  pre-occnpants  until  the 
intrusion  of  hindoos  from  Marwar,  who  first 
leagued  with  the  Bhuian  against  the  Kol  and 
then  with  the  Kol  against  the  Bhuian,  and 
finally  appropriated  Singbhum  leaving  Kole- 
han  or  Hodesam  to  the  Kol  or  Ho,  as  this 
southern  tribe  call  themselves.  Remnants  of 
the  Kol  are  still  found  to  the  northward 
nearer  Chota-Nagpoi*e,  and  they  appear  to  be 
also  spread  to  the  northwai*d  towards  Raj- 
mabal.  One  tribe,  the  Sonthal,  is  found  in 
Chota-Nagpore  and  in  the  skirts  and  valleys 
of  the  Rajmahal  hills.  It'  is  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Stirling  in  his  list  of  the  Kol  tribes  of 
Cuttack,  and  according  to  Captain  W.  S.  Sher- 
will its  range  is  from  Cuttack  through  Chota- 
Nagpore  to  Rewa,  thus  embracing  the  terri- 
tory of  both  divisions  of  the  eastern  Yin- 
dhyan. 

The  Male  and  Uraon  languages  are  maiuly 
Dravidian,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  although 
the  Male  are  now  confined  to  the  N.  £.  extre- 
mity of  the  Vindhya,  where  the  Ganges  washes 
and  bends  round  the  chain,  and  are  sepai*at- 
ed  from  the  south  Dravidian  nations  by  theKol 
race,  their  language  is  more  Dravidian  than 
the  Kol  itself.  The  pronouns  and  numerals, 
for  instance,  are  Dravidian,  while  those  of  the 
Kol  ai'O  Gangetic,  Himalayan  and  Ultra- 
Indian.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  of  the  Uraon  and 
Male  having,  originally,  formed  an  uninter- 
rupted oontinuatiou  of  the  Good  tribes  and 
dialects  that  extended  from  the  Godavery  to 
the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Vindhya.  The 
Kol,  again,  must  have  fonnerly  had  a  gi'cater 
extension  either  on  the  north,  breaking 
through  the  Male  Gondian  band,  into  the 
Gangetic  valley,  or  on  the  south  to  the  sea- 
boai*d  of  Cuttack  and  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  maritime  visitors  and  settlers, 
Uitra-Indiau  and  Gangetic.  But  as  both  the 
Kol  and  the  Male-Uraon  are  physically  Ultra- 
Indian  more  than  Dravidian,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  eastern  Vindhya  and  the  hills  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Gangetic  valley  by 
Ultra-Indians  implies  that  the  valley  itself 
was  at  one  time  possessed  by  the  same  race, 
the  simplest  conclusion  is  that  the  Kol  were 
an  extension  of  the  ancient  Ultra  Indo-Dra- 
vidinn  population  of  the  Lower  Ganges  and 
the  highlands  on  its  eastern  margin.  The 
peculiarities  of  Kol,  when  compared  with  the 
S.  Dravidian,  and  the  Male-Gondian  or  purer 
north  Dravidian  dialects,  are  cliiefiy  glossarial. 
The  Pahariah  of  the  Sonthal  pergunnah 
are  arranged  into  two  tribes,  those  who  live 
I  in  the  RajraHhal  hills,  and  the  Naiga  Pahariah 
I  on  the  plains  to  the  west.     The  former  live 
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hj  grain  crops  reared  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  and  hj  bartering  in  the  plains  the  hill 
bamboos,  the  grass  and  timber  which  grow  in 
luxuriant  profusion  in  every  direction.  The 
Pahariah  are  given  to  great  lying  and 
drunkenness.  The  Bhagulpore  Hill  Rangers 
are  principally  composed  of  this  people.  But 
since  Mr.  Cleveland's  settlement  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 9th  century  many  of  them  receive 
pensions.  The  other  body,  the  Naiga  Paha* 
riah,  have  more  than  all  the  vices  of  their 
tribe  on  the  hills,  but  are  worse  off,  having  no 
right  of  forester  well  wooded  hills  and  readily 
take  to  brigandage.  Both  the  Pahariah  tribes 
ai*e  low  in  the  social  scale. 

The  Sonthal  and  Male  or  Rajmahali  are  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Logan  as  a  displaced  portion 
of  the  prior  inhabitants  of  the  countiy.  The 
Male  and  Kol  tribes  are  supposed  by  him  to 
resemble  the  coarser  Biuua  tribes  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  more  than  the  Burmans,  the 
Malays  or  other  Indonesian  tribes.  But  the 
same  type  as  the  Male  and  Kol  are  found 
amongst  Malays  and  Burmans,  although  gene- 
rally softened,  and  the  short  and  turned  up 
nose  caused  by  it  are  Binua,  as  also  is  the 
smalj  stature  and  the  vertical,  turned  up  head. 
The  Male  or  Rajmahali  are  described  as  mostly 
very  low  in  stature,  but  stout  and  well  pro- 
portioned. There  are  many  less  than  4  feet 
10  inches  and  perhaps  more  under  5  feet  3 
than  above  that  standard,  but  5  feet  3  inches 
is  about  the  average  height  of  the  men. 
Their  nose  is  flat  and  their  lips  thick,  though 
less  BO  than  the  Kafirs  of  Africa,  but  their 
lips  are  thicker  than^hose  of  the  populations 
of  the  neighbouring  plains,  Buchanan 
Hamilton  says  that  the  features  and  com- 
plexion resemble  those  of  all  the  rude  tribes 
whom  he  had  seen  on  the  hills  from  the 
Ganges  to  Malabar,  that  is,  on  the  Yindhya 
mountains.  Their  noses  ai*e  seldom  arched 
and  are  rather  thick  at  the  points,  owing  to 
their  nostrils  being  circular.  Bishop  Heber 
says  that  the  Male  nose  is  rather  turned  up 
than  flattish,  but  they  are  not  so  diminutive 
as  the  noses  of  the  Tartar  nations,  nor  flatten- 
ed like  those  of  the  African  Negi'o.  Their 
faces  are  oval  and  not  shaped  like  a  lozenge, 
as  those  of  the  Chinese  are.  Their  lips  are 
full,  but  not  at  all  like  those  of  the  Negro  ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  mouths  in  general  are 
very  well  formed.  Their  eyes,  instead  of 
being  hid  in  fat  and  placed  obliquely  like 
those  of  the  Chinese*  are  exacttly  like  those  of 
the  Europeans.  Their  women,  though  hard- 
worked,  are  far  from  havinj^  harsh  features. 
Bishop  Heber  says  that  the  Malay  or  Chinese 
character  of  their  features  is  lost,  in  a  great 
degraa,  on  close  inspection.  The  Male  head 
like  that  of  the  Kol  has  moie  of  an  elongated 
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oval  than  that  of  a  lozenge  shape.  The  fore- 
head is  not  narrow  and  the  lateral  projection 
of  the  zygomata  is  co,mparativel7  smalL 
Nothing  is  said  respecting  the  shape  of  the 
back  of  the  head,  a  veiy  important  point  in  com- 
paring Turanian  tribes,  the  Male,  or  hill-man, 
is  described  by  Captain  Sherwill  as  much 
shorter  than  the  Son  thai  and  of  a  much  slighter 
make.  He  is  beardless  or  nearlj  so,  is  not 
of  such  a  cheerful  disposition,  nor  is  he  so 
industrious. 

Captain  Walter  S.  Sherwill,  revenue  sur- 
veyor, in  his  '  Notes  upon  a  Tour  through 
the  Kajmahal  hills,'  says  the  Sonthal  has  the 
honour  of  being  aboriginal  to  India.    It  was 
his  forefathers  who  first  occupied  and  inha- 
bited the  land  then  known  under  the  name 
of  Colar.  From  them  Uie  country  was  usurp- 
ed by  invaders  from  the  Ariana  of  the  Greek 
geographers.     The  Aryan  followers  of  Brah- 
ma first  settled   in  the  Panjab,   the  Sapta 
Sindhoo  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Hupta-hindo 
of  the  Zenda vesta,  and  the  Sonthal  is  singled 
out  by  his  short  make,  his  thick  lips,  high 
cheek-bones,  flat  nose  and  small  ejes.    He 
has  little  or  no  beard.     The  Sonthal  race  are 
usually  quiet.,  but   in  1856  they  were  impel- 
led by  a  sense  of  wrong  to  a  headlong  rebel- 
lion and  then  gave  much  and  prolonged  an- 
noyance.   In  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
half  their  numbers  perished.     Thej  occupy 
the  district  surrounded  by  Bhagulpore,  Ber- 
ham  pore  and  £ii*bhum,  and  are  now  ruled  by 
a  commissioner.    The  Kumea  in  the  Sonthal 
pergunnahs  was  a  person  who  for  a  period 
voluntarily  bound  himself  to  slaverj.     The 
Sonthal   are   ti*uth- telling,   patient,    kind    of 
heart,  honest  and  ingenuous  and  characterised 
for  their  simplicity.     They  are  reserved  and 
phlegmatic.  The  Sonthal  believes  in  Chanda- 
bunga,  an  all-pervading  deity,  to  whom,  onoe 
in  3  or  6  years,  he  sacrifices  a  goat  on  a 
Sunday.     Holding  the  goat  under  his  arm, 
he  stands  on  one  leg,  and  looking  heaven- 
ward he  calls  on  Chandabunga,  kills  the  goat 
and   eats  it.     They  have   four  gods  of  the 
woods  (Diyads)  called  Jaihirira,    Monikoh, 
Marungburu  nnd  Gosaira,  who  seem   to  re- 
semble  the   Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   These  are  represented  bj  foar  stonet 
buried  in  a  clump  of  trees  called  the  Jatrthan 
and  no  Sonthal  village  can  be  settled  till  the 
Jairthan  is  established.     A  familiar  deity  is 
Manjiharam  in  the  shape  of  a  stoae,  which  is 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  village  in  a  amall 
open  shed.     The  shed  is  called  Buddhatfaan, 
for  Manjiharam  is  also  called  Buddah  Manji* 
a  Manji  and  Sonthal  being  synonymoas.  The 
pauchayets  of  the  Sonthal  assemble  here.    In 
the  months  of  April   and   May,   ^when   the 
leaves  ave  bare,  2,000  to  4,000  Sonthab  as* 
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semble  with  bows  and  arrows,  for  their  great 
Seudra  or  hunting  expedition,  during  which 
ihef  make  great  circles  to  enclose  and  kill  all 
the  Bmaller  game.     Thej  eat  the  flesh  of 
every  anima].    Their  most  solemn  oath  is 
taken  when  touching  a  tiger's  skin.     They 
dance  in  bodies  of  one  or  two  hundred  to  the 
wild,  gloomy,  monotonous,  music  of  flutes 
and  drums.    The  men  go  round  one  way, 
while  the  women  circle  the  other.     The  men 
step  in  time  withouf   much  action,  but  the 
women  drop  their  heels  and  toes  in  a  double 
shuffle,  and  bend  their  bodies  forward  to  a 
haif-kneeling    position,    as    though    paying 
homage  to  th^  men.  Peacock's  feathers  enter 
largely  into  the  paraphernalia  required  in 
some  dances.    They  marry  at  will,  but  can 
be  divorced  through  the  panchayet.     When 
death  occurs,  the  body  is  burned  and  the  ashes 
taken  to  the  Damudah.  In  the  mission  school 
io  their  neighbourhood  about  300  boys  were 
under  education.     The  houses  of  the  Son  thai 
ire  in  enclosures  made  with  the  gi'een  boughs 
of  the  Sakua,  planted  in  the  ground  and  tied 
together:  they  keep  each  family  distinct  from 
its  neighbours,  they  generally  contain  a  Son- 
thai  and  his  wife,  several  married  children 
and  their  families,  a   pig-sty,  buffalo-shed, 
tnd  a  dove-coty  a  wooden   stand  holds  the 
water-pots,  the  water  from  which  is  used  for 
drinking  or  cooking,  there   is  also  a   rude 
Wooden  press  for  expressing  oil  from  the 
mustard  seed.     In  a  corner  of  the  yard  there 
will  be  a  plough  or  a  couple  of  solid-wheeled 
carts,  whilst  numbers  of  pigs  and  poultiy  are 
seen  in  every  direction.    Each  of  these  enclo* 
sores  contains  on  an  average,  ten  souls. 

The  Sonthals  worship  a  conspicuous  hill 
called  Marang  Boroo.  In  times  of  drought 
they  go  to  the  top  of  the  sacred  mountain,  and 
offisr  their  sacrifices  on  a  large  flat  stone, 
playing  on  drums  and  beseeching  their  god 
for  rein,  *  They  shake  their  heads  violently, 
till  they  work  themselves  into  a  phrensy,  and 
the  movement  becomes  involuntary.'  They 
go  on  thus  wildly  gesticulating,  till  a  ^Mittle 
cloud  like  a  man  s  hand"  is  seen.  Then  they 
■rise,  take  up  tlie  drums,  and  dance  the 
kurrun  on  the  rock,  till  Marang  Boroo's 
i^ponse  to  their  prayer  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tiot  rumbling  of  thunder,  and  they  go  home 
rejoicing.  They  must  go  **  fasting  to  the 
mount  and  stay  there  till  there  is  a  sound  of 
abundance  of  rain,"  when  they  get  them  down 
to  eat  and  drink.  My  informant  tells  me  it 
■Iways  comes  before  evening.  This  curiously 
resembles  the  well-known  scene  in  the  life  of 
Elijah,  when  he  recalled  Israel  to  the  old 
Wth  by  producing  rain  when  the  priests  of 
wal  had  failed  to  do.— TV.  of  Hind,,  VoL 
^P.  181  ;  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
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!ago,  Nos.  iv  and  y,  April  and  May  lSd3, 
pp.  196-98 ;  Major  Dalton ;  Sir  John  hub- 
boch  on  Civilization, 

SONTHAL  PERGUNNAHS,  see  India, 

SONTHI,  or  Allam,  Tkl.  Zingiber 
ofScinale,   Rose, 

SOOBAHDAR,  a  native  officer  of  the 
British  Indian  army  in  India  (lit.  a  holder  of 
provinces.) 

SOO-BAN,  BvRK.  A  shrub  exceeding- 
ly prized  by  the  Burmaus,  as  yielding  the 
best  red  dye  of  any  wood  they  have.  It  is 
sold  at  a  tical  per  viss,  and  seems  rather  rare. 
The  leaves  are  a  favourite  article  for  curry. 
— Malcolm  J  Vol,  i,  p.  191. 

SOOBANREEKA  RIVER  rises  in  Chots, 
Nagpoor  table- land,  runs  N.  E.,  E.,S.  E.,  S.  S. 
E.,  £.,  S.  E.,  S.,  into  Bay  of  Bengal. — Length, 
280  miles  ;  receives  the  Karow,  80  miles. 
About  12,000  square  miles  drained. 

SOOBHADRA,  Sans.,  from  soo,  beauti- 
ful, and  chadra,  good. 

SOOBHAGNA,  (of  good  fortune)  an  only 
child,  at  once  a  maiden  and  a  widow.  It  is 
related  of  her  that  having  learned  from  her 
preceptor  the  solar  incantation,  incautiously 
repeating  it,  the  sun  appeared  and  em- 
bmced  her,  and  she  thence  became  preg- 
nant. The ,  affliction  of  her  father  was 
diminished  when  he  discovered  the  pa- 
rent ;  nevertheless,  (as  others  might  be  less 
charitable,)  he  sent  her  with  a  female  attend- 
ant to  Balabhipoora,  where  she  was  delivered 
of  twins,  male  and  female.  When  grown  up 
the  boy  was  sent  to  school ;  but  being  eternally 
plagued  about  his  mysterious  birth,  whence 
he  received  the  nickname  of  Ghaibi  ('  conceal- 
ed),' in  a  fit  of  irritation  he  one  day  threatened 
to  kill  his  mother  if  she  refused  to  disclose  the 
author  of  his  existence.  At  this  moment  the 
sun  revealed  himself:  he  gave  the  youth  a 
pebble,  with  which  it  was  sufficient  to  touch 
his  companions  in  order  to  overcome  them. 
Being  carried  before  the  Balhara  prince,  who 
menaced  Ghaibi,  the  latter  slew  him  with 
the  pebble,  and  became  himself  sovereign  of 
Saurashtm,  taking  the  name  of  Silladitya 
(from  sills,  *  a  stone  or  pebble,'  and  aditya, 
*  the  sun')  :  his  sister  was  married  to  the 
rajah  of  Baroach.  Such  is  the  literal  trans- 
lation of  a  fragment  totally  unconnected  with 
the  history  of  the  Rana  of  Mewar's  family, 
though  evidently  bearing  upon  it.  The  father  of 
Silladitya,  according  to  the  Sanderai  roll  and 
other  authorities  of  that  period,  is  Sooraj  (the 
sun)  Rao,  though  two  others  make  a  Soma- 
ditya  intervene.  The  Jessulmir  annals  affirm 
that  the  whole  Turkish  (Toorshka)  race  of 
Chagitai  are  of  Yadu  stock  ;  while  the  Jam 
Jhareja  of  Kutch  traces  his  descent  from  the 
Persian  Jamshld,  cotemporary  with  Solomon 
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These  are  cuvious  claims,  but  the  Rana^s 
family  would  consider  such  vauHy  criminal. 
In  perusing  this  fragment  we  are  struck  bj 
the  similarity  of  production  of  these  hindoo 
Heliadffi  and  that  of  the  celebrated  Tatar 
dynasty  from  which  Janghiz  Khan  was 
descended.  The  Nooranyon,  or  'children  of 
]iu:ht,'  were  from  an  amour  of  the  sun  with 
Elancua,  from  which  Janghiz  Khan  was  the 
ninth  in  descent.  Authorities  quoted  by  Petis 
dela  Croix,  in  his  life  of  this  conqueror,  and 
likewise  by  Marigny,  in  his  histoiy  of  the 
Saracens,  affirm  Janghiz  Khan  to  be  ^  de- 
scendant of  Yezdpgird)  the  last  Sassauiau  prince. 
Janghiz  was  an  idolater,  and  hated  the  veiy 
name  of  mahomedan.  A  courtier  telling 
Aurungzeb  of  his  celestial  anqestry,  gravely 
quoting  the  affair  of  the  mother  of  the  race  of 
Timoor  with  the  sun,  the  bigotted  monarchy 
coarsely  repiled,  '^  Mama  caba  bood,"  which 
we  will  not  translate. —  Tods  Rajasthan^  Vol. 
i,  p.  234. 

SOOBH.I-KAZIB,  Pers.  A  false  dawn,  is 
a  transient  appearance  of  light  on  the  horizon, 
which  often  appears  about  an  hour  before  the 
80obh-i-sadik,  or  real  dawn  of  day. 

SOOBURNUK,  Beng.     Cassia  fistula. 

SOOCEY,  Hind.,  a  mixed  striped  fabric 
of  silk  and  cotton  in  India. 

SOOCOO,  a  name  in  Bencoolen  for  tlie 
fourth  part  of  a  real,  and  valued  at  Is.  3^. 

SOODALI9  Beng.     Cathartocarpus  fistula, 

JP€T8, 

SOODHANGSHOO,  Sans.,  from  shoodha, 
the  water  of  life,  and  ung-shoo,  rays  of  light. 

SOODHANIDHEE,  Sans.,  from  soodha, 
the  water  of  life,  and  nidhee,  a  treasure. 

SOODOONIKKA  GASS,  Singh.  Vitex 
negundo,  Zmn.,  Roxb.:  W,  Ic, 

SOODRA,  see  Sudra. 

SOODURSHUN,  Beng.  Amaryllis,  Cri- 
Dum  defixum.  See  Scokh-dursun. 

SOOE-PAT,  Beng.,  see  Jogi  or  Yogi. 

800FEE,  mystices  of  the  east ;  mahome- 
dan philosophers. 

SOOGHEE,  Can.  Boiled  coaree  rice. 

SOOGOONDHI,  Uria  ?  A  tree  of  Gan- 
jam  and  Gumsur,  supposed  to  be  a  Calophyl- 
lum,  extreme  height  2.5  feet,  circumference  2 
feet,  and  height  from  the  ground  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  first  bmnch,  7  feet.  This  tree 
is  toleitibly  common,  but  no  use  is  made  of 
the  wood  except  for  firewood,  the  leaves  are 
used  medicinally  for  rheumatism  and  wounds 
of  long  standing. —  Captain  Macdonaid, 

SOOGRIVA,  Sans.,  from  soo,  beautiful, 
and  griva,  the  back  of  the  neck. 

SOOIA,  a  pickle  prepared  in  Japan  from 
the  Dolichos. — Simmonds, 

SOOJEE,  the  Semolina  of  Indian  .wheat, 
ground    but    not    pulverized,    the  Italians, 
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Rolong,  Seraola,  Semoletta,  and  Semola  rerita, 
are  parts  of  wheat  fiour.  See  Wheat,  Se» 
molina. 

SOOKASA,  Sans,  Cucumis  sativus,  £mtt. 

SOOK  CHINA,  Beng.     China  root,  Roxb, 

SOOKEYT  MUNDI,  a  district  in  ths 
Kohistan  of  Jullundhur. 

SOOKHA,  Hind.,  dry  tobacco,  eaten  with 
betel  leaf 

SOOKH-DURSUN,  Beng.,  Hind.  Cri- 
num  asiaticum,  also  Criuum  zeylanicum,  Sia- 
ghalese  crinum,  and  Crinum  defixum. 

SOOKHA-MAYA,  Sans,,  from  sookba, 
happiness,  and  may  a,  fulness. 

SOOKNA,  or  Sookahna,^«a  river  near 
Munnimajra  lathe  Umballa  circle. 

SOOKSMA,  Sans.     Very  small. 

SOOKSOEE,  a  river  neai'  Beeltriagai^  in 
Azimghur. 

SOOKTA,  PanjA'B.     Chaptalia  gossjpioa* 

SOOKT A,  a  river  near  Beeltriaganj  in  Sin- 
dhiah's  territory,  13j^  miles  from  Azimghur. 

SOOKTOWA,  a  river  near  Kaisla  in  Bai- 
tool. 

SOOKUL  PACHA,  see  Belanus, 

SOOLOO  ARCHIPELAGO,  is  that  chaio 
of  islands  which  stretch  across  from  tlie  N.£. 
point  of  Borneo  to  the  island  of  Mindanao. 
Tlie   islands  are   numerous.     Sooloo  island, 
from  which  the   Archipelago   is   named,  is 
high  and  of  considerable  extent^   being  35 
miles  long  and  from  5  to  10  broad ;  it  lies  ia 
long.  121°  E.  near  the  centre  of  the  Archi- 
pelago.    Great  Sooloo  is  about  fifty  miles  ia 
length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  being  the 
largest  of  the  group  of  islands  forming  the 
Sooloo  Archipelago.     This  group  of  islands 
is  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  race, 
bearing  in  their  personal  appeai'ance  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Malays,  although  the  two 
languages  difier  materially  from  each  other. 
Great  Sooloo,  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  is 
very  mountainous.     Many  of  the  moantains 
are  wooded  to  the  summit,  while  others  are 
covei^d  with  patches  of  cultivation.     These 
islands  are  thickly  populated ;  and    if  the 
islanders  do  not  practise  piracy  as  a  profes- 
sion, they  ai>e  always  ready  to  aid,  assist  and 
protect  those  who  do.    The  town  of  Sooloo  is 
well  known  to  be  the  principal  rendezvous  of 
pirates,  who^  whenever  they  have  made  a 
capture,  resort  there  to  dispose  off  their  law- 
less booty.     The  great  islands  of  Mindamuv 
Palawang,  and  the  Sooloo  group    of  islets, 
forming  the  soutliem  limits  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  contain  many  nations  and  tribes 
speaking  many  languages  of  which  little  haa 
been  published.  Mr.  Crawfurd  on  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  informs  ns  that 
even  in  the  little  group  of  the  Sooloo  islaoda, 
a  great  many  different  languages  are  spoken, 
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and  he  gives  a  short  specimen  of  88  words  of 
one  of  those  most  current     Sooloo  has  for 
maDjr  years  been  the  market  where  the  LaDUu 
and  other  pirates  disposed  of  much  of  their 
plonder,  and  in  former  times  itself  was  de- 
cidedJj  piratical.     The  mahomedan  religion 
has  made  much  progress  in  Mindanao  and  the 
Sooloo  islaods,  as  has  the  Malay  language,  the 
Qsaal  channel  through  which  it  has  at  all 
times  been  propagated  over  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.     Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks 
that  ifbeLber  the  principal  languages  of  the 
Philippines  be  separate  and  distinct  tongues 
or  mere  dialects  of  a  common  language,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  determine.     Certainly, 
the  phonetic  character  of  the  Tagala,   the 
Bisaja,  the  Pampangan,  and  Iloco  are,  sound 
for  aonnd  or    letter   for    letter,   the    same. 
Words  of  the  Malayan   languages  are  to  be 
foond  in  the  language  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan ;  and  as  this 
hrge  island,  about  half  as  big  as  Ireland, 
stretches  as  far  north  as  the  25^  of  lat ,  this  is 
the  extreme  limit  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
which  they  have  reached.     The  aborigines  of 
Formosa  are  short  in  stature,  of  tawny  com- 
plezions  and  Jank  hair.'    Although  inhabiting 
a  great  and   fertile  island,  affording  to  all 
appeaivoce  a  fair  opportunity  of  development, 
they  never  made  any  progress  in  civilization, 
Aod  at  present  seem  to  live  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism.   They  are  thought  by  Mr.  Crawfurd 
to  belong  to,  or  much  to  resemble,  the  brown 
complexioned    race  of   the   Archipelago    of 
whom  the  Malays  are  the  type. —  Horsjield; 
Journal  of  the   Indian  Archipelago ;  Mar- 
ryafs  Indian  Archipelago^  p.  41. 

SOOLTANA,  B£N6.  Sweet-scented  Calo- 
phyllom,  Calophyllum  inophyllum. 

SOOLTAN  SUEWUR,  oblations  offered 
to  this  saint. 

SOOLTAN  SURWUR,  a  mahomedan 
saint  whose  shrine  is  at  Balooch,  four  coss 
from  Mooltan.  He  was  distinguished  for 
piety  and  purity  of  manners,  and  died  as  a 
martyr  with  his  brother,  fighting  against  a 
troop  of  idolaters,  and  was  buried  with  his 
wife  (who  died  of  grief)  and  his  son,  in  the  same 
tomb.  Several  miracles  are  related  as  having 
iiappened  at  his  tomb.  A  camel's  leg,  when 
broken,  was  forthwith  made  whole  ;  the  blind, 
the  leprouSf  the  impotent  were  cured.  Araesh- 
irMahfil. 

SOOM,  Beko.,  Hikd.    Sarcostemma  bre- 
Tistigma.     See  Soma. 

SOOMALEE,  Saks.  From  soo,  good,  and 
maia,  a  necklace. 
SOOMBOOL,  HiKD.  Arsenic.  SeeSumbul. 
SOOMCHOO,  see  Knnawer. 
SOOMEROO,  Sans.,  from  soo,  good,  and 
metoOf  a  boundary  mark. 
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SOOMRA  BACE,  entered  Sind  about  a.h. 
445,  and  became  the  rulers  of  Sind  in  a.  h.  609, 
from  which  year  they  continued  in  power  till 
A.H,  751,  when  they  were  overthrown  by  the 
Sum  ma.  The  name  was  originally  pronounced 
Samra.  The  tribes  in  Kurrachee  district  are 
the  Kumeerpota ;  Meetopota,  Budeopota  and 
the  Norungpota.  In  the  Hyderabad  district 
the  Soomra  are  cultivators  and  oil  manufac- 
turers.    See  Sind. 

SOOMUNA,  Sans.  Triticumaestivum,  L. 

SOOMURUN  or  Gujta,  Hind.  Bracelets 
made  of  coloured  thread,  worn  at  the  Mohur- 
rum,  and  of  flowers  worn  on  other  occasions. 

wSOONA  BIRTHA.  The  Nepal  lands  are 
divided  into  four  classes  of  tenures — first, 
crown  lands  ;  secondly,  Kroos  or  Soona  Bir- 
tha,  belonging  to  brahmins  or  Newars  ;  third- 
ly, Kohriya  or  Bari,  barren- lands  granted  for 
cultivation  ;  and,  lastly  (and  this  is  tlie  most 
extensive  class  of  the  four),  Kaith,  in  which 
the  proprietor  is  at  all  charges  of  tilling, 
dividing  the  produce  with  the  cultivator.-** 
OliphanVs  Journey y  p.  179. 

SOONAMOOKI,  see  Tripati. 

SOONABEE,  Uria.  Cathartocarpus  fis- 
tula, Pers. 

SOONDA,  a  district  in  the  south  of  the 
Bombay  presidency,  bordering  on  north 
Canara.  It  contains  large  forests,  which,  up 
to  1855,  were  under  the  charge  of  the  Bom- 
bay Conservator,  but  were  then  transferred  to 
Madras.  Dr.  Gibson's  Reports  indicate  that 
by  A.  D.  1850,  the  timber  had  greatly  decreased 
in  amount.  In  the  transfer  of  Canara  to  Bom- 
bay, this  district  was  re- transferred  along  with 
it. '~'Qibson''s  Bombay  Forest  Report,  1849  to 
1856,  p.  60,  also  1857-60,  p.  17. 

SOONDANY,  a  river  near  Nebeenuggur 
in  Pumeah. 

,  SOONDERBinSTS,  see  Sunderban. 
SOONDHI,  Bkng.  Nymphoea  cyanea. 

SOONDOROGOYAN  BANSO,  Tel.  ? 
Uria  f  In  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  circumfer- 
ence 3^  feet,  extreme  height  30  feet,  two  spe- 
cies of  bamboo  which  are  not  common. — Capt. 
Macdonald. 

SOONDREE,  Bbng.  Heritiera  minor, 
Lam^  Syn.  of  H.  femes,  A  gloomy-lookt 
ing  tree  that  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
others  for  many  miles  distant.  It  is  remark- 
ably characteristic  of  a  peculiar  soil.  Where- 
ever  the  tides  occasionally  rise  and  inundate 
the  land,  this  ti'ee  is  sure  to  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  Tenasserim  Coast,  but 
is  never  found  either  on  the  high  dry  lands 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  in  the  wet  mangrove 
swamps  on  the  other.  It  was  described  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  who  accompanied 
Symes*  embassy,  as  Heritiera  femes.  It  is 
the  toughest  wood  that  has  been  tested  in 
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India.  When  Rangoon  teak  broke  with  a 
weight  of  870  pounds,  soondree  sustained 
1,312  pounds.  It  is  not  a  very  durable  wood, 
but  stands  without  a  rival  in  strength,  al- 
though so  common  on  the  other  coast,  as  to 
give  name,  as  Captain  Munro  thinks,  to  the 
Soonderbunds,  yet  the  tree  grows  much  larger 
in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  affords  finer 
timber- — Mason, 

SOONDROO,  see  Kunawer. 

SOONDARA,  Sans.  Beautiful. 

SOONGNA,gum  of  Moringa  pterygosperma. 

SOONGNUM,  see  Kunawer. 

SOONISHUNNA,  Sans.  Achy  ran  thes 
polygon  oides. 

SOONKASOOLA  WOOD. 

Sunkesur  ko  lakree,  HiN.  I  Sookesooloo,  Tel. 

Yadee  naroinin,        Tam.  | 

SOONNEE.  The  Soonnee  sect  of  mahome- 
daus  contend  that  the  lawful  succession  to 
Mohamed  rested  in  the  four  Imams,  Aboobu- 
kur,  Omar,  Othmau,  and  Ali,  while  the  Shiah 
mahomedans  strenuously  contend  that  Ali 
alone,  as  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  the 
Prophet,  had  that  right. — Foltinger's  Tra- 
vels in  Beluchistan  and  Sind,  p,  61, 

SOONNUT  JUMMAUT,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Soonnee  mahomedans  is  so  called. 

SOONNUT,  the  traditions  of  Mohamed. 

SOONTAN,  Hind.  Circumcision. 

SOOP,  Hind.  A  winnowing  basket. 

SOOPAREE,  Hind.  Areca-nut,  betel-nut. 
Nut  or  tree  of  Areca  catechu.  Penang  nut. 
See  Betel-nut. 

SOOPLEE,  Hind.  A  kind  of  basket  for 
winnowing  corn  with. 

SOO-PUDMU,  or  Soo-padma,  Sans.,  from 
soo,  good,  and  padma,  a  water-lily. 

SOO-PURNU,  or  Sooparna,  Sans,,  from 
800,  good,  and  parna,  a  leaf. 

SOOR,  a  bass  or  drone  to  the  shuhnaee. 

SOOB,  a  mahomedan  dynasty  who  ruled 
at  Dehli,  during  the  16  years  of  Humayoou's 
displacement. 

SOOBA,  Ab.    a  chapter  of  the  Koi*an  ; 

8oora-i  Alhumd,  or  Sooiu-i  Fateeha,  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Koran. 

Soora-i  Alum,  or  Ullum-turkyf,  or  Feel, 
the  15th  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

Soora-i-Buqr,  or  A.  L.  M.  the  2nd.  ditto 

Sooiti-i-Char  Qool. 

8oora-i-Chahul  Qaf. 

Soora-i-Easeen. 

Soora-i-Eezaja  or  Nusser. 

Soora-i-Fateeha,  or  Alhumd. 

Soora-i-Feel,  or  Ullum-e-turkyf. 

Soora-i-Innafut-huna,  or  Inna. 

Soora-i-Iqra,  or  UUuq. 

Soora-i-Qool  hoo  Allah. 

Soora-i-Mozummil. 

Soora-i-Buhman. 
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Sooar-i-Tubut. 

Soora-i-Ullum-turkyf,  or  Feel. 

Soora-i-Uiluq  or  Iqra. 

SOO  BACH  ARYA,  Sans,,  from  soorathe 
gods,  and  acharyo,  a  teacher. 

SOORAH,  a  river  of  Puineah. 

SOORI  TREE,  Eng.  Cedrela  toons,  Roxb. 

SOORT.  The  town  of  Zerni  is  forty  par- 
sangs  from  Herat-,  the  population  does  not 
exceed  twelve  hundred,  Soori  and  Taymooni, 
there  are  also  a  few  Gheber  families,  theonl/ 
onesFerrier  met  with  in  Affghanistan.— />r- 
rier's  Journ,,p,  248. 

SOORINJAN,  Hind.  A  root  in  appear 
ance  like  the  pignut,  imported  via  Pali,  u 
bitter  and  sweet  in  taste,  used  us  an  aphro- 
disiac.— Gen,  Med,  I'op,,  p,  150. 

SOORI VA  MARRA,  Singh.  Under  this 
name,  Mr.  Mend  is  describes,  as  a  species  of 
Mimosa,  a  plant  of  the  central  proviuce  of 
Ceylon,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  bnild- 
ings  and  common  furniture.  A  cubic  foot  of 
it  weighs  42  lbs  ,  and  it  is  calculated  to  hist  20 
to  80  years. — Mr,  Mendis, 

SOORIYE.  A  hard,  though  somewhat 
coarse  and  open-grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood, 
of  a  deep  chesnut  colour. 

SOORKH,  Pkrs.    Bed. 

SOORKH  RUD,  an  affluent  of  the  Eabol 
river. 

SOORLA,  a  river  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  rises 
in  lat.  19*  54',  long.  73-  24',  runs  W.  S.,  mto 
Indian  Ocean.     Length,  68  miles. 

SOORMA,  a  river  of  Sylhet  About  70 
miles  up  the  river  Soormah,  the  mountains 
on  the  north,  which  are  east  of  Jyntea,  rise 
4,000  feet  high,  in  forested  ranges  like  those 
of  Sikkim.  Swamps  extend  from  the  river 
to  their  base,  and  penetrate  their  Yalleysy 
which  are  extremely  malarious :  these  forests 
are  frequented  by  timber-cutters,  who  fell  the 
jarool  '*  Lagerstroemia  reginae,"  a  magnificent 
tree  with  red  wood,  which,  though  soft,  is  du- 
rable under  water,  and  therefoi-e  in  universal 
use  for  boat  building. 

SOORMA,  Hind.  Preparations  of  antimony 
or  of  lead  ore  with  which  Indian  women  anoint 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  the  dark  colour  it  im- 
parts being  thought  to  give  brilliancy  to  the 
eyes,'while  its  cooling  qualities  are  supposed 
to  be  useful  as  a  preservative.  Any  ointment 
for  the  eye,  thus,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
sooimah. 

SOORM  A-DAN,  a  box  for  holding  soonns. 

SOORNAMOOKY  RIVER  rises  in  the 
table-land,  lat.  13^  26',  long.  79°  1 1'  nins  N. 
E.  to  Bay  of  Bengal,  length  99  miles. 

SOOROO,  a  river  near  the  Cossyah  hills. 

SOORPA-NAKHA,  Sans.,  from  soorpa,  a 
hand-winnowing  fan,  and  nakha,  the  fii^ger- 
nails. 
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SOORPUNNI,  Can.  Caljsaccion  angusti- 
folia. 

SOOBPUR,  an  ancient  city  on  the  Jumna, 
tbe  capital  of  the  Yadu  race. 

SOORPUR,  an  ancient  city,  once  the 
capital  of  the  Yadu  race,  its  site  is  on  the 
Jumoa. 

SOORSAUT,  is  an  allowance  authorized 
bj  GoTernmentto  be  levied  on  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  and  villages,  by  travellers  and  othei*s. 
It  is  8Dpposed  that  a  deduction  is  made  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  on  this  account 
whenever  it  occurs^  but  the  cultivators  never 
reckon  npon  any  remuneration,  for,  even 
though  it  should  be  admitted,  the  chief  of  the 
place  asoally  appropriates  the  advantage  to 
himself.  This  ruinous  system  is'  peculiarly 
distressing,  when  a  mission  passes  through 
the  country,  as  all  the  foUowera  fancy  that 
thej  have  a  right  to  the  same  indulgence,  and, 
if  not  checked,  would  not  hesitate  to  help 
themselves.  Pottinger  saw  the  mules  of  one 
party  driven  into  fields  of  standing  grain, 
when  the  villagers  refused  to  obey  the  wkv- 
nxiX.-— Potting er's  Travels  in  Beluchistan 
md  Sind,  pp.  235-6. 

SOORUJ,  HnrD.,  the  sun  ;  see  Rajputs. 

SOORUN,  Mahr.  Amorphophallus  cam- 
panulatns,  Bl. 

SOORU-P ATI,  Sans.,  fromsooru,  the  gods, 
and  pati,  lord. 

SOORUN,  Mahr.,  Hind.  Colocasia  escu- 
lents, Sch. 

800RWAL,  (prop.  ShilwarV 

SOOSEE  EEZAR,  trowsers  made  of  soo- 
see  cloth.    See  Soo-ceq. 

800RYA,  Singh.  A  timber  tree  of  the 
central  and  western  provinces  of  Ceylon, 
wood  admirable  for  carriages,  hsfckeries,  and 
gun-stocks,  also  useful  for  blocks  and  build- 
ings. A  cubic  foot  weighs  49  lbs.,  and  it  is 
calculated  to  last  20  to  40  years. — Jf  r.  Mendis, 

SOORYA,  Sans.     The  sun. 

SOORYAVANSA,  the  race  of  the  sun 
claim  descent  from  Rama.  The  existing 
Rajput  tribes  of  the  solar  race  claim  descent 
from  Lava  and  Gush,  the  two  elder  sons  of 
Bama.  The  present  princes  of  Mewar,  Jey- 
pore,  Marwar,  Bikanir  and  their  numerous 
dans,  claim  descent  from  Rama.  See  Solar 
djnasty. 

SOORYA  AYODIA,  was  the  first  city 
founded  by  the  Soorya  race. 

SOOSHUNI-SHAK,  or  Soosni-shak,BENG. 
Maisilea  quadrifolia,  Linn.  Four-leaved  pepper 
wort. 

SOOSUNI-AliOO,  Bekg.  Dioscorea  fasci- 
colata. 

SOOSWAH,  a  river  near  Khansroo  Choki 
^d  Lucheewala  in  the  Dhera  district. 
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SOOT,  or  Soota-Naddi,  or  Yar  Wafadar, 
a  river  near  Moorshedabad  and  Bisowlee  in 
Bareilly.  A  river  near  Aoulaganj  iu  the 
Bareilly  district  and  in  the  Moradabad  circle. 

SOOTEE,  a  river  near  Kaida  in  Nusseera- 
bad. 

SOOTHNEE,  DuK.  Dioscorea  fasciculata, 
the  Yam.  Consists  of  many  tubers,  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  egg.  They  are  covered 
with  a  light  coloured  thin  skin ;  internally  they 
are  white.  They  are  not  only  eaten,  but 
starch  is  made  from  the  roots.—  Riddell. 

SOOTHSAYER  of  Ceylon,  Mantis  super- 
stitiosa,  Fab, 

SOOTRA,  Sans.     To  stitch. 

SOOTRISEAN  or  Chukoleean,  a  particuUir 
kind  of  cloth. 

SOOTINOG,  a  river  near  Eetah  Kollah  in 
Sylhet. 

SOOTRADHARA,  Sans.,  from  sootra,  a 
cord,  and  dhree,  to  hold. 

SOOVARNAKA,  Beng.  Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

SOOVARNA  VANIK,  Saws.,  from  soo- 
varna,  gold,  and  vanik,  a  tradesman. 

SOOWUNREKA,  a  river  near  Gwalior. 

SOOJRYU-MUNI,  Beng.  Phoenician 
hibiscus,  Hibiscus  phceniceus. 

SOORTMOOK-HEE,  Beng.  Sunflower, 
Helianthus  annuus. 

SOPHAGESENUS,  the  name  given  to 
Asoka  by  the  Greeks.  Evidence  exists  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  slain  by  an  Indo- 
Scythian  prince,  called  by  the  Greek  writera 
Sophagasenus.  See  Kabul.  Sophir  or  Sauvira. 

SOPHORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Leguminosae,  said  to  be  so 
named  from  an  Arabic  name  (Sophera)  of  one 
of  the  species.  Some  are  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees,  found  in  central  and  tropical  Asia, 
also  in  the  warm  parts  of  North  America  and 
the  equiuoctial  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  South 
America.  The  species  best  known  iu  England 
are  S.  japonica  and  S.  chinensis,  which,  being 
from  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  named,  are  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  climate  of  England  ; 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  engraft  the 
Nepaul  S.  velutina  on  the  Japonica.  Being 
handsome  trees,  with  both  leaves  and  trees  dif- 
fering much  from  European  trees,  they  are  well 
adapted  for  standing  singly  in  lawns.  They 
are  raised  from  layers,  but  also  from  seeds  and 
require  a  little  protection  when  young. 
Wight  gives  Sophora  glauca,  heptaphylla, 
robusta. — Eng.  Cyc.^  Hogg^  PF.  /c,  Voigt. 

SOPHORA  GLAUCA,  Lesch.  Smooth- 
leaved  Sophora.  A  Neilgherry  phmt,  with 
middle-sized  white  flowers,  tinged  with  rose 
colour. — R,  Brown. 
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SOPHORA  OCCIDENT  ALIS,  Linn. 
Sjn.  of  Sophora  tomentosa,  Linn. 

SOPHORA  ROBUSTA,  McCJell. 
Theet  wa  gyee,  Bubm. 

SOPHORA  TOMENTOSA,  Linn. 
S.  Occidentalifl,  Linn.         \  Downy-loaved  Sophora. 

*A  shrub,  native  of  Southern  Asia,  with 
pretty  yellow  ftowers. 

SOPHYTES,  or  Sophites,  or  SopeitheB;an 
ancient  king  of  the  western  Panjab,  including 
the  Salt  Range  of  mountains. 

SOPILLA,  It.    Crape. 

SOPU,  also  Sompa,  Tel.    Anethum  sowa, 

Boxb. 

SORA  or  Cliola,  see  Kurumbar,  Pandiya. 
SORAHEE,   Hind.    Guggle t,  or   goglet 

(prop,  goblet.)  .        ,      . 

SORA-KAYA,  Tel,    Lagenaria  vulgaris, 

Serr. 

SORANI,  a  ferocious  tribe,  who  call  them- 
selves Yezedi,  after  a  caliph  of  Damascus  of 
that  name.  They  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
Siodjar,  a  country  to  the  noi-th-west  of  Bilbos. 
They  are  the  greatest  robbers  of  all  the 
Kurdish  tribes.— Porter'*  Travels,  Vol.  ii, 
jK  450. 

RORAPOOR,  a  town  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Kistnah  river,  usually  called  Beder 
Sorapoor,  because  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Border  or  Beder  race.     See  Hindu,  India. 

SORBUS,  see  Kuhnar. 

SORECIDiE,  the  family  of  Shrews,  viz  : 

Fam.    SoRBCiDiE,  Shrews. 
Sorex  caerulescens,  Shaw,  Blyth. 

S.  giganteus,  1 S.  myosunis,  Gray. 

Sondeli,  Can.  |  MuBk-shrew,  Eng- 

Musk  rat,  Eng.  |  Chachundi,  Hind. 

All  India. 

Sorex  murinus,  Linn.,  Blyth, 
S.  Bwinh«i,  Blyth.  I  S.  myoBuniB,        Pallas. 

S.  viiideaoens,  n      I 

Moase-coloured  shrew,  Enq. 

Sorex  nemorivagus,  Hodgson, 
Nepal  wood  Shrew,   EKa.  |  ».  murinua,  Borsf. 

Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Sorex  Griffithii,  Rorsf.  Khassla  hills. 
Sorex  serpentarius.  Is.  Geoff. 
■    S.  kandianuB,       Kdaart.  \  RufeBoent  shrew. 
CeyloD,  S.  India,  Burmah  Tenasserim. 
Sorex  heterodon,  BlytK  Khassya  hills. 
Sorex  saturatior,  Hodg.  Darjeeling. 
Sorex  tytleri,  Bhjth.    The  Dehra  shrew. 
Dehra  Dhoon. 

Sorex  soccatus,  Blylh,  Hodgson.   Hairy- 
footed  shrew.     Nepal,  Sikkim,  Muesoorie. 
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Sorex   nigep,   Ell.,    Horsf.     Neilgbeny 
wood  shrew.    Neilgherry  hills. 
Sorex  leucops,  Hodgs. 

Long-tailed  shrew,  En6» 

Nepal. 

Sorex  hodgsonii,  Blyth. 

Neptl  Pigmy  shtew,  Ewo. 

Nepal. 

Sorex  perroteti,  Duverfioy. 

Neilgherry  Pi?my  shrew,  Eno. 

Mysore,  Neilgherries,  Dekhan* 
Sorex  micronyx,  Blyth,  small-clawed  pigmy 
shrew  of  Western  Himalaya. 

Sorex  melanodon,  Blyth,    Black-toothed 
pigmy  shrew  of  Calcutta* 

Sorex  sikimenais,  Hodg.    Darjeeling. 

Sorex  homourus,  Hodg, 

Sorex  oligurus,  Hodg. 

Sorer  macrurus,  Hodg. 

Sorex  holo-sericeus,  Hodg, 

Sorex  tenuicaudus,  Hodg. 

Sorex  ferrugineus,   Kel,  Ceylon. 

Sorex  montanus,  n 

Sorex  kelaarti,  »» 

Sorex  purpurascens,  Temp, 

Sorex  horsfieldii,  Tomes, 

Sorex  fuliginosus,  Blyth,  Tenassei'im. 

Sorex  nudipes,  »»  »> 

Sorex  atratus,  „        Khassya. 

Sorex  albinus,  „         China. 

Sorex  pulchellus,  Licht.     Central  Asia* 

Soriculus  nigrescens,  Jerd, 

Corsira,  Gray,  Blyth.  |  S.  BoccatuB,  Bodg* 

S.  aterrimuB,  „      I  SL  BikimensiB,     Sor$f.  „ 

TingZhing,  Bhot.  |  Tang-Zhing,  !*». 

Mouse-tailed  shrew  of  Sikkim,  Nepaul. 

Crossopus  himalaicos.  Gray, 
Choopitsi,  Bhot.  J  Oong-lagniyu,        Lbpch, 

The  Himalayan  water-shrew  of  Sikkim. 

Corsira  alpina,  Jerdon^ 
Sorex  caudatus,  Bodgson,  Bly.  \  Alpine  ahrew,  Enc 
Europe,  Sikkim. 

Corsira  Newera-elia,  Kel,  of  Ceylon. 
Feroculus  macropus,  Kel. 

Sorex  macropuB,  Bly^ 

Ceylon. 

The  scaly  tails  of  Myogalea  (mygale)  or 
Musk  rat  of  N.  America  are  imported  intolndii. 
Mr.  Edward  Blyth  says,  that  in  general  the 
shrews  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
are  distinguished  by  their  comparatively  Ittp 
size,  and  slaty  hue  of  every  shade  from  ptl« 
grey  to  black,  with  rufous  tips  to  the  fur  mow 
or  less  developed,  though  in  some  scarcely 
noticeable.  In  at  least  some  species,  the  ruf- 
ous tips  would  appear  to  increase  with  »ge  ; 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent^  the  colour  of 
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these  aatmalB  is  darker,  according  to  the  in- 
ereese  of  altitude  iDhabited  by  a  species.     The 
eir-coDch  is  coaspicuously  visible  above  the 
far;  the  tail  thick,  taperiug,  and  furnished  with 
scattered  long  hail's,  which  certain  species  also 
exbibit  upon  the  body  ;   and   the  teeth  are 
wltoilj  white.     To  this  there  is  a  remarkable 
exception  in  the  instance  of  Sorex  melanodoii. 
and  of  the  folio  wing  type  of  structure.  The  su- 
perior froDtteeth  are  large  nud  strongly  hooked, 
and  much  longer  than  their  posterior  spur; 
while  the  inferior  have   rai*ely  so  much  as  a 
trace  of  serrated  upper  edge  ;    of  four  upper 
pramolars  anterior  to  the  carnassiez,  ihe  first 
is  large,  the  second  and  third  are  much  smaller, 
the  fourth  is  diminutive,  and    the  third  ex- 
ceeds the  second.     This  group  of  shrews  is 
fiimiliarly  exemplified  by  the  common  large 
mask  shrews  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  consti- 
totes  the  restricted  Sorex,  L.,  or  Paehyura, 
de  Selyt  LongehampM.     Certain  small   spe- 
cies ef  temperate  climates  were  detached  by 
Wagler  from  the  ordinary  shrews  of  those 
dimates  (with  picioas  tipped  teeth,  &c.,)  by 
the  name  Crocidura  (or  Suncus,  Ehrenberg, 
apod  Gray) ;  viz.,   S.  araueus,   S.  leucodon, 
S.  etruscus,  &c.,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
tiiese  are  separable  from  the  above  ;  and  cer- 
taioljr  the  various  pygmy  shrews  of  India  are 
typical  Sorices,  except  that  some  only  of  them 
vaot  the  odoriferous  glands  on  the  sides  of  the 
body.    There  is  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  small  brown  Sorex   in  Lower  Bengal, 
aboBt  the  size   of  S.  araueus,  the  remains 
of  one  were  found  in  the   stomach   of  an 
Elanus,  shot  about  60  miles  above  Calcutta, 
hi  Ceylon  four  shrews  are  enumerated  by  the 
names  Sorex  murinus,  S.  montanus,  Kelaart, 
S  feroculus,  Kelaari,  S.  macropus,  Blyth, 
and  S.  ferruginous,  Kelaart^  the  last  des- 
cribed  with    fur    soft,    ferruginous-brown, 
washed  with  blue  ;  smaller  than  the  S.  mon- 
tanus ;  feet  and  legs  naked.    Large  secreting 
elands  in  the  pubis,  odour  very  disagreeable. 
^0  sebaceous  glands  could     be   traced  on 
the  other  two  species,  nor  had  they  any  of  the 
noell.  From  this  last  remark,  it  is  inferred  that 
8.   montanus    and    S.  ferruginous    of  Pr. 
Sehuirt  are  brought  together  under  the  name 
mootanns.  If  so,  Blyth  still  thinks  them  to  be 
ideotical.      With  reference  to  the  "  large 
black  shrew,    Dr.  Kelaart  adds :    "  There 
are  two  other  and  larger  black  shrews  than 
any  of  those  now  described — one  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Thwaites  of  Peradenia,  and  the 
other  has  a  very  powerful  musky  odour, 
itroQger  even  than  in  8.  murinus,  occasion- 
^y  Been  in  the  godowns  at  Kandy. 
Borex  araneus^  see  Sorex. 
Sorex  airaiu$,B\jth.    Of  tihis,  Blyth  had 
Alj  a  headless  specimen  which  was  found 
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impaled  upon  a  thorn  by  some  shrike,  at 
Cherra  Puoji  in  the  Khassya  hills.  The  same 
fact  he  had  observed  in  England  of  Lanius 
colluris  and  Corsira  vulgaris  r  these  diminu- 
tive shrews  falling  an  easy  prey  tx>  the 
**  Butcher-birds  ("  while  the  larger  members 
of  the  en  me  genus  are  ferociously  predatory 
upon  any  hapless  birdlet  they  may  clinnce 
to  seize, — as  is  likewise  the  case  with  moles 
and  doubtless  other  sorecidm  of  adequate  size 
and  strength.  The  species  is  remarkable  for 
its  very  dark  colour,  extending  over  the  feet 
and  tail  which  is  even  blackish  underneath. 
Length  of  tail  1  inch. ;  and  of  hind-foot  -^ 
inch«  Fur  blackish-brown  above,  little  tinged 
rufcFcent,  and  with  dark  greyish  underneath  ; 
the  feet  and  tail  conspicuously  furred,  besides 
the  scattered  long  hairs  upon  the  latter. 

The  Museum  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Socie- 
ty formerly  possessed  a  specimen  of  one  of 
the  miuute  shrews,  which  was  found  in  a 
cellar  in  Madras.  Blyth  formerly  considered 
it  identical  with  S.  roicrouyx;  so  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  so  with  S.  melanodon  of 
Bengal :  it  was,  however,  darker  than  S.  micro- 
nyx  ;  and  more  probably  S.  perotettii,  (versus) 
if  not  distinct  from  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
going. It  is  even  probable  that  several  more 
Indian  species  of  these  most  diminutive  of  all 
mammalia  remain  to  be  discriminated.  Upon 
minute  comparison  of  five  specimens  in  the 
museum,  he  immediately  detected  four  well- 
marked  species,  and  presently  afterwards 
obtained  the  S.  melanodon  fresh.  He  once 
found  the  nearly  digested  remains  of  an 
adult  small  white-toothed  Sorex,  rather  larger 
than  a  common  mouse,  in  the  stomach  of  an 
Elanus  which  was  shot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  about  15  miles  above  Calcutta. 

Feroculus,  Another  foi*m  of  white-toothed 
shrew,  with  thick  and  tapering  tail  having 
scattered  long  hairs  upon  it,  is  exemplified  by 
the  Feroculus,  Kelaart  Teeth  small;  the 
upper  qnasF-incisors  shorter  and  less  strongly 
hooked  than  in  restricted  Sorex  with  the  pos- 
terior spur  large;  the  lower  quasi-incisors 
seiTated,  showing  two  depressions  and  there- 
fore a  row  of  three  coronal  points,  four  small 
upper  pi*8Bmolars  preceding  the  camassiez, 
the  two  medial  being  of  equal  size,  the  first 
rather  large,  and  the  fourth  small.  Feet 
remarkably  large.  The  ear-coach  scarcely 
visible  above  the  fur. 

Feroculus  macropus. 

Sorex  ferooulus,  Kdaari,  \  S.  maeropus  Myth,  J.  i. 

^.,  zx,  168. 

Length  about  6^  in.;  of  which  the  tail 
is  24*  in. ;  hind-foot  with  claws  nearly  \  in. ; 
the  fore-foot  ^  in.  broad,  with  long  and  but 
slightly  curyed  olaws,  that  of  the  middle  digit 
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i  in.  in  length.  Fur  somewhat  long  and 
Tery  soft,  unifonn  hiackish,  very  faintly 
tinged  rufescent ;  the  extreme  tip  of  the  tail 
naked  and  of  a  flesh-colour.     Inhabits  Ceylon. 

Crossopus,  Another  white-toothed  Indian 
shrew  exists  in  the  Crossopus  himalayicus, 
Grapt  but  Blyth  felt  much  doubt  of  its  being 
correctly  referred  to  Crossopus. 

Myosorex,  Gray,  is  founded  on  a  Cape 
species,  the  Sorex  varius,  Smuts^  with  ear- 
conch  concealed  amid  the  fur,  and  a  slender 
tail  (without  scattered  long  hairs  ?)  the  teeth 
white,  and  the  dentition  slightly  modified 
upon  that  of  restricted  Sorex :  lower  quasi- 
incisors  "  with  an  entire  sharp  upper  edge." 
The  greater  number  of  small  shrews  inhabit 
ing  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
N.  America,  have  the  teeth  always  tipped 
with  feiTuginouB  or  pitch-colour,  a  slender 
4nouse-like  tail  with  no  scattered  long  hairs 
upon  it,  and  (save  in  Otisorex)  the  ear-conch 
concealed  amid  the  fur.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  dentition.  In  one,  the  upper 
quasi-incisors  are  much    longer   than   tbeir 


posterior  spur  (as  in  restricted  Sorex) ;  and 
the  lower  have  but  a  single  posterior  spur 
more  or  less  rudimental :  the  lateral  small  teeth 
which  follow  in  the  upper  jaw  are  four  in 
number  (as  in  restricted  Sorex) ;  th^  first 
two  being  equals  the  third  somewhat  smaller, 
and  the  last  fas  usual  in  all  shrews)  minute. 
With  this  type  of  dentition  Mr.  Blyth  distin- 
guish. 

Sorex  cmeutiens^  or  S.  Minutus,  Zam.,  has 
a  wide  range  in  India,  for  it  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  Neilgherries,  in  a  cellar  at 
Madras,  from  Almorah  and  from  the  Te* 
nasserim  coast. 

S<nrex  ecBtvUescens^  Shaw» 


S.  myosums,  PaVas. 

S.  myo8uru8,apud,Fra/itcr, 

in'Calc.  J.  N.  H.  iii. 
Common    Musk    shrew 
*Muflk  rat/^  of  Bengal, 

&c. 


S.  pilorides,  Shiiw, 

S.  giganteus,  Is.  Oeoffry, 

S.  murinus,   X.,   apud 

Oray :  figured  in  Hard- 

wicke'B  111.  Ind.  Zool, 

as  S.  indicus,  Oeoff. 

This  is  very  different  from  the  <  Musk  rat,' 
or  Mushquash— Fiber  zibeticus  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, which  is  a  rodent  nearly  affined  to  the 
Voles— Arvicola.  The  Musk  rat  of  Bengal 
is  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  Ann. 
Mag.  N.  H.,  XV,  269,  (1845);  but  the 
length  of  the  tail  (as  given),  8^  in.  is 
possibly  a  misprint  for  3f  or  3|  in,,  or 
more  than  half  of  the  length  of  the  head 
and  body,  which  is  given  as  6  in.  Num- 
ber of  caudal  vertebra,  24.  Total  length 
of  skull  of  adult  male,  with  front-teeth  in 
ritnbuB,  somewhat  exceeding  If  in. ;  of  female, 
somewhat  under  greatest  breadth  of  skull  of 
former,  ^|in.  ;  of  latter,  f  in.  Colour  uni- 
form  pale-grey,  slightly  tinged  with  femi- 
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ginous,  and  more  conspicuously  on  the  lower 
parts  ;  the  naked  parts  flesh-coloured.  This 
is  the  common  large  musk  shrew  of  Bengal, 
Nepaul,  and,  we  believe,  the  valley  of  Assam, 
becoming  rare  in  Sylhet,  and  wbollj  dis- 
appearing in  Arakan.  In  Nepaul,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son styles  it '  the  common  house  shrew  of  Ihe 
plains,  and  also  of  the  hills,  up  at  least  to  6,000 
feet.  Mr.  Blyth  had  seen  speciroeos  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agra  :  but  whether  it 
be  the  common  musk  shrew  of  S.  India  is 
doubtful  ou  present  evidence  ;  though  Dr. 
Kelaart's  description  of  the  Singhalese  animal 
corresponds.  It  certainly  does  not  appear  to 
inhabit  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, from  Arakan  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
Dr.  Horsfield  gives  as  its  habitat  '  India  ge- 
nerally, and  the  eastern  islands;'  and  he  notes 
a  specimen  from  Bhutan,  pi*esented  to  the 
India-house  collection  by  Major  PerobertoQ. 
Blyth  suspects  that  its  reputed  existence  in 
the  Malay  countries,  needs  conflimation.  In 
addition  to  the  names  above  cited.  Dr.  Gnij, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  specimens  of  mamma- 
lia in  the  British  Museum  (1848),  refers  the 
following  name  and  synon3rme8  to  this  spe- 
cies : — 


1 


S.  myrinuB,  Z. 

S.  myosuniB,  Pallat. 

S.  indicus  et  capensis, 

Geoffrey. 


S.  Bonneratii,  It.  Geof. 
S.  craBsicaudatuB,  L^t- 
S.  nipalensiB^oc^Tfra^d 
S.  moBchatuB,  RobimaL 


Sorex  erassicatidus  (nee  crassicaudato^)* 
Lichtenstein^  refers  to  a  musk  shrew  in- 
habiting Egypt,  and  stated  to  be  com- 
mon about  Suez  ;  which  may  therefore 
be  presumed  identical  with  Dr.  RuppelFs  S. 
indicus  from  Suez  ;  and  the  description  cer- 
tainly seems  to  approximate  that  of  S.  csem- 
lescens  (length  5^  in.  ;  tail  2}  in.)  :  and  S. 
capensis,  Geoffroy^  is  termed  S.  francicoi 
by  Prof.  Schinz,  who  gives  Mauritius  as  its 
habitat  (length  3"  8'";  tail  1''  9*")- 

Sorex  eaudatva^  Hodg.,  Ely.  syn.  of  Corsirt 
alpina,  Jerdon. 
Sorex  ferocuka^  see  Sores. 

Sorex  ferrugineus^  Kelaart.  J.  A.  S^  xx, 
185:  S.  montanus  apud  Blyth.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  specimen  described  in  J.  A.  ^ 
XX,  163,  accord  with  those  assigned  by  Dr. 
Kelaart  to  the  next  species  ;  and  he  statM 
that  the  two  are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  ind 
that  the  smell  of  the  present  Bpeciee  is  TeKj 
powerful. 

Sorex  heterodon^  Blyth.  Very  similar  to  S. 
soccatus  in  general  appearance,  bnt  less  dark- 
coloured,  with  shorter  fur,  and  pale  instetd 
of  blackish  feet  and  tail  underneath:  thefeei^ 
too,  are  broader,  especially  the  hind*feet ;  vA 
they  have  a  hairy  patch  below  the  heel.  TIm 
akull,  of  the  same  length  aa  in  8.  Boeestui, 


SOBEGID^ 

sod  with  eqoallj  large  teeth,  is  much  more 
narrow  and  the  upper  qaasi-iQcisoi*s  are  con- 
spicooaslj  less  strongij  hooked  than  m  that 
aod  other  typical  Sorices.  From  Cherra 
pQDJi,  in  the  Khasja  hills. 

Sonx  indieuSy  Geoffroy,    or    8.   Sonnera- 
tii,  Is.  Geoffi'oy,  is   accepted  as  «   distinct 
ipeclts  from  S.  caerulescens  iu  Dr.  Hors(ield*s 
Catalogue  of  the  specimens  of  Mammalia  in 
the  ludia  Hoase  Museum  ( 1 851 )  ;  and  a  spe- 
cimen id  noted  from  the  Dckhnii,  presented 
by  CoL  Sykes,  and  the  following  habit.it  given 
for  the  species,  viz. :  '*  Continent  and  islands  of 
India."    Col,  Sykes  terms  it  the  Cheechonder 
of  the  Mahrattas,    being    the   same     name 
which  is  applied  to  S.  casrtilescens  in  Bengal, 
spelt  Choochundr  by  Dr.  Cantor  (J  A.  S.,  xv, 
191),  aod  the  tatter  author  gives  "Chincho- 
rot  of  the  Malays  of  the  Pen  insula^'  as  the 
name  of  the  very  distinct  species  referred  by 
liim  and  others  to  S.  murinus,  L,  ;  which  lat- 
ter WRS  originally  described  from  Java.     Ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Sykes,  these  troublesome 
and  disagreeable   animals  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Dekhan,  but  much  more  so  in  Bombay. 
The  .«ebaceous  glands  iu  an  old  male  were  ob- 
served to  l»e  very  large,  and  the  odour  of 
mask  from  them  almost  iusuppor table  ;  while 
in  an  adult  female  the  glands  were  scarcely 
<)l<H.'erMil>le  and  the  scent  of  musk  veiy  faint. 
It  is  tolerably  strong  in  the  female  of  S.  ca3ru- 
lescens  ;  though   more  or   less  so,   perhaps, 
with  reference  to  sexaal  condition.     "  The 
Sorex  iridicus  and  S.  Giganteus,''  it  is  added, 
"  are  regarded  by  Col.  Sykes  as  specifically  j 
identical,  he  having  killed  them  in  the  same 
room,  and  seen    them  frequently   together." 
(P.Z.  S,  1831,  p.  99).  Prof.  Schinz  accord- 
ingly aj».*»i»/n8  S.   Giganteus,   Geoff.   Ann.  du 
Mus,  XV,  pL  4,   of  3,"  as  a  synonyme  of  S. 
indicua :  but  the  reference  is  erroneous,  the 
Memoiresdu  Museum,  tom.,  xv,  (to  which 
Blyth  had  not  access),  being  probably  intend- 
ed. S.  giganteus,  Is.  Geoff,  Voy  de  Belanger, 
refers  to  S.  c»rulescens  of  Bengal. 

According  to  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy,  the  S. 
indicus  (his  S.  sonneratii)  is  a  smaller  animal 
than  8.  casralescens  (his  S.  giganteus),  with 
tail  forming  always  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
length.  Length  of  the  head  and  body  of 
tduit,  a  little  under  4  inches  (Fr) .  Fur  ashy, 
washed  with  russet-brown  ;  and  pale  ashy 
helow.  Inhabits  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
also  the  Mauritius.  If  truly  a  disti  net  species 
from  S.  cierulescens,  its  natural  habitat  is  pro- 
bably W.  India :  but  Mr.  Blyth  had  vainly 
BOQght  for  information  of  such  an  animal. 

la  Dr.  Rappell's  printed  catalogue  of  the 
>pecimeii8  of  mammalia  in  the  Frankfort 
Uoaettia  (1842)  examples  referred  to  S.  indi- 
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cus.  L.  (Fr.  Cav.  Mamm.  11,  t  28),  are 
noted  from  Java,  and  also  from  Massowa  and 
from  Suez  ;  and  a  supposed  variety  termed 
by  him  S.  indicus,  var  ;  cinereo-asnea,  from 
Shoa :  and  he  elsewhere  suggests  that  these 
animals  have  probably  been  introduced  by  the 
shippinir  from  S.  E.  Asia  and  its*  islands,  and 
so  found  their  way  over  to  Shoa,  where  a 
different  climate  had  affected  the  colouring  of 
the  fur.  On  ship-board  they  could  of  course 
subsist  on  Blatts. 

Sorex  handianus^  Kelaart.  Sorex  serpen- 
tar  ins.  Is.  Geoff, 

Sorex  macropus,  Bly.  Feroculus  macro- 
pus. — Kel. 

Sore.v  melanodon,  Blyth,  from  the  remark- 
able colouring  of  its  teeth,  which  are  piceous 
and  white-tipped,  exhibiting  thus  the  reverse 
coloration  of  those  of  Corsira,  &c.  Length 
of  adult  fen: ale  IJ  inch  ;  tail  l^'^  inch  :  hind 
foot  aod  claws  j-V  inch.  Colour  uniform 
fuscous,  without  any  rufous  tinge  ;  scarcely 
paler  below  :  the  feet  and  tail  subnude,  save 
the  usual  scattered  fine  long  hairs  upon  the 
latter  ;  and  with  the  ears  nndsnout,  of  a  livid, 
colour,  paler  below  ;  claws  white  and  distinctly 
visible.     Procured  in  Calcutta. 

Sorex  micronyx,  Blyth,  of  Kumaon  and 
Landour,  length  of  head  and  body  1|  inches  ; 
tail  somewhat  exceedini^  1^  inch  ;  hind-foot 
aod  claws  ^1^  inch  :  skull  |  inch,  teeth  white. 
Claws  with  fine  hairs  impending  them,  and  so 
minute  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible  without 
a  lens.  Fur  of  a  paler  and  more  chesnut 
brown  than  any  other  of  these  minute  species 
examined,  and  also  more  silvery  below.  Feet 
and  tail  sub-nude,  or  thinly  furred,  showing 
the  colour  of  the  skin  through ;  browner 
above,  whitish  (or  perhaps  fiesh-coloured) 
below. 

Sorex  montanuSy  Kelaart,  (nee  apud  Blythf 
J.  A,  i9.,  XX,  163.)  Length  of  head  and 
body  d|  inches  ;  of  tail  2^  in.  ;  of  hind- 
foot  §  inch.  Fur,  above,  sooty-black,  without 
any  ferruginous  smear  ;  beneath  lighter-co- 
loured ;  whiskers  long,  silvery-grey  :  lower 
part  of  legs  and  feet  greyish,  clothed  with 
appressed  hairs.  Claws  short,  whitish.  Ears 
large,  round,  naked  ;  the  outer  margin  lying' 
on  a  level  with  the  hair  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  being  thus  concealed  posteriorly.  Moun- 
tains of  Ceylon. 

Sorex  murinuSj  L. 


S.  myosurus,  PaUcu. 

S.  cffirulescens,  var.,  Raffles. 


S  grifilthii  (P)  Hw 
fieU- 


There  is  eveiy  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
species  replaces  S.  casrulescens  along  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  thence  through  the  hilly  country  north- 
wardy  to  that  skirting  the  valley  of  Assam.  Dr* 
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IlorsficliI  mentions  a  Nepalese  specimen,  pre- 
8611  teil  to  the  Imlia-house  museum  by  Dr.Hodg- 
Kou  :  but  tills  8))ei;ies  is  unnoticed  in  the  laitvr 
gentlem}iir&<  catalogue  of  Nepalese  auimals 
and  especiaily  in  his  descriptive  notices  of 
the  Nepalese  shrews.  With  the  exception 
of  the  small  S.  tenuis,  Mailer,  fi-om  Timor, 
it  appears  to  be  the  only  well-established 
species  of  shrew  throughout  the  great  orien- 
tal Archipelago.  In  the  Tenasserim  prorinces, 
the  Rev.  J.  Mason  states — there  are  at 
least  two  species  of  musk  shrew,  both  of 
which  emit  an  offensive  odour/'  {Qn,^  S. 
murinus  and  S.  serpentorius  ?)  In  S.  muri- 
nus,  according  to  Dr.  Cantor,  "  the  smell  of 
musk,  emitted  by  the  adult  animal,  and  which 
in  the  young  is  barely  perceptible,  is  much 
less  intense  than  in  the  Bengal  musk  shrew.'* 
S.  serpentarius,  according  to  Dr.  Kelaart,  has 
A  powerfully  offensive  musky  odour.  S.  mu- 
rinus has  larger  ears  than  S.  cserulescens  ; 
and  Dr.  Cantor  describes  it  as — *Dark  brown- 
ish-grey above'  beneath  light  brownish-grey. 
Feet  and  tail  flesh-coloured  in  the  living 
animal,  changing  to  cinereous  after  death. 
In  the  young  the  colour  is  more  of  a  bluish- 
grey,  slightly  mixed  with  brown  on  the  back. 
A  stuffed  specimen  from  the  Khassya  hills 
has  the  fur  longer  and  less  dense  than  in  S. 
cserulescens,  the  piles  somewhat  curly  :  and 
colour  dark-Jishy  at  base,  with  rufous-brown 
tips  which  give  the  prevailing  hue.  Mr, 
Blyth  suspects  that  S.  griffithii,  Bors field,  is 
S.  murinus  from  the  Arrakau  and  Khassya 
hills,  although  described  from  Affghanistan  : 
S.  grifiithii  is  described  to  be  affined  to  S. 
murinus,  but  differing  essentially  by  the 
uniform  deep  blackish-brown  tint,  and  the 
shortness,  delicacy,  and  softness  of  the  fur. 
Colour  deep  blackish-brown  throughout,  with 
a  slight  rufous  reflection  in  a  certain  light. 
Length  of  head  and  body,  6|  inches  ;  tuil  2^ 
inches. 

Sorejp  murinus,  Horsf.  Syn.  of  Sorex  ne- 
morivagus,  Hodgson. 

Sorex  myosurus,  Gray.  Sorex  cserulescens, 
Shaw,  Bh/. 

Sorex  myosurus,  Pallas.  Syn.  of  Sorex 
murinus,  Liun.,  Bly. 

Sorex  nemorivagus,  Hodgson,  diflers 
from  the  ordinaiy  type  by  a  stouter  make, 
by  eara  smaller,  and  less  entirely  nude, 
and  by  a  longer  and  more  tetragonal  tail. 
Colour  sooty-black  wilh  a  vague  reddish 
smear  ;  the  nude  parts  fleshy  grey.  Snout 
to  rump  3f  in.  ;  tail  2  in.  ;  planta,  \~  in. 
Found  only  in  woods  and  copices. — Ann, 
Mag.  N.  H.,  Vol.  xr,  p.  269. 

Sorex  niger,  Elliot,  described  in  Dr.  Hors- 
fleld's  catalogue  (1851).  Length  of  the 
bead  and  body  3^  inches ;  of  tail  2;|  inches. 
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Tail  equal  in  length  to  the  entire  animal,  ex- 
clusive of  the  head  ;  gradually  tapering  to  a 
point*  Snout  greatly  attenuated.  Colour 
blackish-'brown,  with  a  rufescent  shade  to  tlra 
upper  parts  :  abdomen  greyish.  From  Ma* 
dras,  (^Qu.  Madras  presidency?) 

Sorex  nudipes,  Blyth,  n,  s^  reraark- 
able  for  its  naked  feet  and  very  large  tun ; 
also  for  the  odoriferous  glands  on  the  sides 
being  strongly  developed,  whereas  we  cun 
detect  them  in  no  other  of  these  minute 
species.  Length  of  female.  If  inch  ;  tail  li^ 
inch  ;  hind-foot  i^  inch.  £ars  conspicuous- 
ly  larger  than  in  the  others  :  tail  almost  nudi', 
save  of  the  scattered  long  hairs  s  and  the 
fore-feet  and  toes  of  the  hind-feet  are  conspi- 
cuously naked,  and  appai'ently  flesb-coloared. 
Fur  uniform  brown  alx>ve  (like  the  back  of 
Corsira  vulgaris),  a  little  grizzled  and  glist- 
ening ;  the  lower  parts  with  a  silvery  gloss: 
tail  brown  above,  pale  (probably  flesh-irolour- 
ed)  below  ;  somewhat  thick  and  uniformly 
tapering.  Specimen  procured  at  Amhenst 
in  the  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Sorex   perottetii,  Devernoy.  Prof.  Schiuz's 
description  of  this  species,  is  as  follows  : — **  S. 
notaeo  saturate  fusco-nigrieante,  gastrseo  ca- 
nescente,  artubus  pedibusque  pilosis,  auticu- 
lismagnis, coiispiciiis.   Long,  corporis  I"  4"*, 
caudae  1 1 "'.   From  theNilgiris,  but  Mr.Bljih 
had  a  Darjeeling  female  which  approximates 
this  description,  and  may  prove  to  be  of  the 
same  species.     Head  and   body  1^  inch  ;  tail 
1  inch  :  hind-foot  and  claws  ^  inch.     Sknll 
somewhat  exceeding  f  inch.     Teeth  white. 
Colour  uniform  brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
chesnut  ;   and    scarcely    paler   below.     Feft 
and  tail  distinctly   furred,  besides   the  usunl 
scattered   long  hairs  on  the   latter.     Claws 
whitish  and  conspicuous.     Tail  brown  above, 
pale    and   perhaps    flesh-coloured    beueatli ; 
more  probably,  however,  of  a  livid  hue  ;  an«i 
tnpering  evenly   throughout.     If  new,  Mr. 
Blyth  names  it  S.  hodgsonii,  Blyth. 

Sorex  pygmaus,  Hodgson,  nee  S.  pyg- 
maeus,  Pallas  :  if  the  small  European 
species  referred  by  Schinz,  Ruppell,  and 
others  to  the  latter  be  correctly  identified,  S. 
pygmseus,  Pallas;  apud  Schinz,  is  placed  bj 
the  latter  Zoologist  among  the  species  with 
brown-tipped  teeth,  and  in  the  division  of 
them  which  corresponds  to  Corsira,  Gray; 
and  the  description — cauda  basi  constricts 
auriculis  brevissimis  ; — will  certainly  not 
apply  either  to  Mr.  Hodgson*s  animal,  or  to 
various  other  minute  Indian  shrews  hitherto 
undistinguished  from  it :  and  therefore  Mr. 
Hodgson's  name  for*the  present  species  may 
stand,  as  he  states  the  structare  of  the  animai 
to  be  typical.     After  writing  the  above,  Vr. 
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Blythsawthe  figure  of  Sorex  pjgmaeus,  Pal*  I  Colour  a  uniform  sordid  or  brownish  slaty- 
ias&nd  Laxmann,  (S.  minututi,  L.,  S.  exilip,  blue,  extending  to  the  ciad  extremities.  Suout 
GineliHj  and  S.  minimus,  Geoff.)  in  the  Act.  to  rump,  3^  in  ;  tail,  2^  inch  ;  plauta,  ^J  in. ; 
Acad.  Leop.,  Vol.  xiii,  pt.  2,   t.   25  (1827)  ;    This  animal  was  caught  in  a  wood  plentifully 

watered,  but  not  near  the  water.     It  had  no 
muHky    smell   when    brought   dead.        Hab. 


and  he  says  the  species  is  widely  different  from 
all  the  pygmy  shrews  here  described,   and   is 


evrdeutly  a  Corsira.     The   following  is  his    Nepaul  and  Sikkim. 


degcriptioii — *snout  to  vent,  less  2  inches;  tail, 
Iff  io.  ;  head,  {}  in.  ;  palma,  ^  in.  ;  planta, 
J  iu.  Structure)  typical,  save  that  no  odor- 
ous glands  were  detected,  nor  had  the  animal 
auj  musky  smell. .  Colour  sooty-brown,  paler 
below.  Naked  paru  of  a  dusky-flesh  hue. 
Hab.  Nepaul,  where  it  dwells  in  copices  and 
fields,  and  is  rarely  found  in  houses.'  Of 
numerous  specimens  of  minute  Sorites  from 
Tai'ious  localities,  the  only  one  which  ap- 
proaches to  the  above  description  is  a  species 
which  i^Jr.  Blyth  procured  in  Calcutta. 


Sorex  sonneratiy  Geoffroy.  Syu.  of  Sorex 
caerulescens,  Shato,  Blyth. 

Sorex    swinhceif     Blyth.     Syn.  of    Sorex 
murinus,  lAiin^  Bit/. 

Sorex  tenuig,&»U  re w  of  T i  mor .  Air .  Blyth 
in  the  Benc^al  Asiatic  Society's  Jourunl. 

Sorex  viridescens^  Blyth.  SSyu.  of  Sorex 
murinus,  Linn.^  Bly.^Jour,  As.  Soc,  Vol, 
XX,  pp.  165,  185;  Ann.  Mag.  iV.  B.,  Vol. 
XV,  pp,  269,  270  ;  TennenCs  Sketches  of  the 
Satural  History  of  Ceylon,  p.  63  ;  Mr. 
Blyth' s  He  port  ;  Mr.  Blyth   in  the  Journal 


Sorex  serpen tariu$,   Is.  Geotfroy,  S.  kan-  '  of  the  Royal  As.  Soc.  of  Betiyul,    Vol,  xx.  p» 
dianus,  Kelaart,  described  in   J.  A.  S.,  xxi,  '  164  ;  Ann,  Mag    N.  H.,    Vol.  xv,  p. 
360,  from    a  skin    sent    by  Dr.  Kelaart  w&^  Journ.     As.     Socy ,     Vol.    xxii,     p.' 


*  the  large  godown  shrew  of  Kaudy  ;'  though 
scarcely  corresponding  with  his  indications.  A 
secoiul  skin  of  precisely  the  same  species,  and 
also  au  adolescent  specimen  entire  in  spirit, 
wej-o  subsequently  forwarded  from  Mt»rgui 
by  Captain  Berdmore,  as  noticed  in  A.  S.J., 
xxii,  412.  In  both  adults,  the  tail  (vertebras) 
2|  inches  ;  and  the  head^  and  body  (allowing 
fur  some  extension  of  the  skin)  about44  inches. 
The  Kandyan  specimen  is  more  rufescent 
than  the  othera  ;  but  Mr.  Blyth  could  perceive 
no  farther  difiference  whatever*;  indeed,  to  judge 
fi'om  the  two  Mergui  examples,  it  would  seem 
that  this  animal  becomes  more  rufescent  with 
Bge.  Dr.  Kelaart  states  that  its  odour  is  as 
ofiensive  as  that  of  the  large  musk  shrew  of 
CejIoD.  The  Coromandel  coast  and  the  Mau- 
Htios  are  given  as  its  habitats.  Colour 
doskyish-gi'ey  with  dark  rufous-brown  tips  to 
the  fur,  more  or  less  developed  according  to 
age,  and   the  under  parts  somewhat  paler. 

Sorex  soccatus,  Hodgson.  A  Sikim  spe- 
cimen whic.h  Blyth  refers  to  this  species,  bears 
coQ^idei-able  resemblance  to  the  last,  but  is  a 
good  deal  darker,  with  well-clad  feet  and 
tail ;  and  the  head  and  limbs  are  proportion- 
ally larger.  Entire  length  of  skull  with 
front  teeth  in  situbus,  1  ^^^  inch ;  breadth, 
1^  inch,  (nearly)  ;  entire  range  of  upper 
teetb,  I  inch  ;  ditto  of  S.  serpentarius,  barely 
exceeding  \  inch.  Tail  (vertebi-ae),  2^'^  inch;^ 
f^ompressed  towards  tip,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  pencil-tuft  of  stiffish  hairs.  Mr. 
Hodgson  thus  describes  his  animal.  Size 
and  proportions  of  S.  nemorivagus,  H,  (near- 
ly) ;  but  distinguished  by  its  feet  being  clad 
with  for  down  to  the  nails,  and  by  its  de- 
pT^essed  head  and  tumid  bulging  cheeks  (mys- 
taceal  region).     Ears  large   and    exposed. 
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269, 
413; 
Horsfield's  Catalogue, 

SORGA-LOCUM,  Sans.      Heaven,     See 
Hindu,  Swarga. 

SORGHUM  BICOLOR,  Willde. 

Holcus  bicolor,  Linn,       \  Andropogon  bicolor,  Roxb. 
Kalo-deb-dhaD,  Benq. 

Cultivated  in  India  :  grain  much  used  as 
food. —  Voigt. 

SORGHUM  CERNUUM,  Willde. 

cernuua^ 


S.  halepense,  Persoon, 
Holcus  cernuus,  Willde. 


Andropogon 

Hoxb. 

Andropogon  laxui,  Hoxbm 

Koonkie,  E.  Bengal.  |  Soondia,  of  Broach. 

Cultivated  by  the  natives  of  Munipore  and 
other  mountainous  districts  immediately  east 
of  Bengal. 

HOLCUS  DURRA,  Forsk.  Syn.  of  Sor- 
ghum  vulgare. — Fers. 

SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM,  Pers. 

Andropogon  saccharatuB,  Roxb.  ?  ? 
„  caffroruin,  Kunth.  1 1 

Holcus  saccharatus,  Linn. 
Broom  com  i  ?  of  America  ?  ?  ? 


Deo-dhan,  Beno. 

Luh-Buh;  Tih-che,  Chin. 
rihaloo,  DuK. 

Sorgfio;  Sorgo,  Eng. 

Chinese  northern  sugar- 
caDO, 


t> 


Sorgho-Bucre,  Fr- 

Joai-valaiti,  Hinix 

Salu,  Mahr. 

Devata  dliaDyama,  Tbl. 
Jonna, 


It 


This  is  a  plant  of  Northern  China.  About 
the  year  1855  it  was  introduced  into  the 
south  of  France  and  England,  and  since  then 
into  the  United  States.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  Madras  presidency  by  the  Editor  in 
the  year  1859,  Dr.  Hirdwood,  however,  says  it 
is  simply  the  Shaloo  of  the  Dekhan  and  the 
Deo-dhan  of  Bengal.  But  Roxburgh  (i,  271,) 
doubts  if  his  A,  saccharatus  or  Deo-dhan,  is 
the  H.  sacchai*aiia  of  Linnaeus  and  describes  it 
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1 


as  haviug  seed  oval,  and  Voigt  calls  it  sadadeo-  I  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  from  the 


dlmn,  white,  whilst  the  plant  which  the  Editor 
introduced  in  1869  has  a  black  grain  different 
from  that  of  the  Impliee  and  the  Sorgho,  which 


stalks,  and  in  France  thej  dje  silks  of  a 
beautiful  colour  with  the  purple  colouriog 
matter  of  the  hulls  or  bran,  of  the  grain.    It 


the  Editor  also  introduced   from  tiie  Cape  of  i  is   so  hardy  as   to    grow   from    Florida  to 


Good  Hope,  all  of  which  was  yellowish  white. 
In  China  the  black  seeds  are  sown  in  April,  but 
the  plant  is  largely  propagated  by  cuttings. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen feet,  with  an  ample  inflorescence  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  ten  separate  stems,  which 


Maine,  and  produces  abundance  of  syrup  which 
according  to  Mr.  Hogg,  can  be  formed  iuto  dry 
sugar,  as  easily  as  from  the  J«yrup  of  the  true 
sugar-cane.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents,  however,in  which  the  Editor 
first  saw  mention  of  the  Sorgo,  the  Comrais- 


group  together  to  form  the  tuft  of  the  plant,  sionersmentioned  that  difficulty  in  crystallisiog 
The  large  leaves,  which  make  excellent  it  was  experienced,  and  thai  it  was  sold  in  the 
green  food  or  dry  fcxlder,  for  cattle,  spring  form  of  syrup  for  sweetening.  One  grower  stated 
fi-om  the  nodes  of  the  gradually  tapering  ;  that  on  ordinary  soil,  he  had  obtained  from 
stems.  The  seeds, 'at  first  green,  become  346  to  468  gallons  of  syrup  from  an  acre,  and 
brown,  and  finally  of  a  purplish  black  colour,  that  every  farmer  can  make  his  own  syrup  at 
being  produced  only  on  the  head  of  the  plant,  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents,  per 
They  are  very  nutrient  and  the  colouring  |  gallon.  In  Illinois,  a  grower  procured 
matter  has  been  used  in  China  to  tint  wine  of!  3S4  gallons  from  an  acre,  which  he  sold 
a  deep  colour.  The  plant  is  not  much  c.ulti-  i  atone  dollar  a  gallon.  As  a  forage  plant,  cnt 
vated  m  China.  Dr.  Birdwood  says  it  is  culti-  while  young,  it  is  hit:hly  valuable  and  nutri- 
vated  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  that  its  j  tious.  The  *  Indian  Field'  in  1858,  writing  of 
seeds  are  there  called  shalloo.  In  Mysore,  the  Sorgho  and  Imphee,  as  sngar-yieldiug 
since  A.  D.    1870   it  has   been  largely   culti-    plants,  says  the  Count  de  Montigny,  the  Con- 


vated  for  fodder.  In  the  Kangi'a  distriitt  it 
is  used  as  a  valuable  fodder  for  cattle,  as 
it  can  be  cut  down,  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  and  it  sprouts  again.  Stalks  have 
been   seen   there   at   least  12  feet   high,  and 


sul  of  France  at  Shanghae,  (who  introduced 
several  other  useful  Chinese  plants  iuto  France) 
sent  seeds  of  the  '  sorgho*  under  the  title 
of  "  the  sugar-cane  of  the  north  of  China," 
to  the  Geographical   Society   of  Paris.     Mr. 


raw  sugar  (goor)  is  extracted  from  the  same,    Leonard    Wray,    (who     had     been    several 
but  which  has  a  less  value  in  the  market  than    years    previously  residing   in    India  as  a  su- 


that  taken  from  country  sugar-cane,  and  it 
seemed  a  doubt  if  the  staple  would  pay.  Pro- 
fessor Arduino,  (Journ.  Botanique,  iii,  168,) 
gives  an  account  of  his  experiments  on  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  from  this  species  and  they 
were  extremely  satisfactoiy.  This  has  been 
lately  recommended  in  the  United  States  as  a 
sugar-producing  plant  and  for  the  sake  of  its 
juice.  There  its  stalks  furnish  three  impor- 
tant products,  sugar,  which  is  identical  with 
that  of  cane, — alcohol,  and  a  fermented  drink 
analagous  to  cider.  This  juice,  when  obtained 
with  care  and  in  small  quantities,  by  depriv- 
ing the  stalk  of  its  outer  coating  or  woody 
fibre  and  bark,  is  nearly  colourless  and  con- 
sists merely  of  sugar  and  water.  Its  density 
varies  from  1,050,  to  1,075  and  the  proportion 
of  sugar  contained  in  it  from  10  to  16  per 
cent.,  a  third  part  of  which  is  sometimes  un- 
crystal Usable.  The  Chinese  merely  chew  the 
sweet  stalks  in  place  of  the  sugar-cane.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Collins  excellent  beer  spirit 
and  vinegar  may  be  occasionally  made  from 
thejuice,  one  gallon  ofgoodalcohol  coming  out 
of  twenty-three  gallons  of  the  juice.  In  the 
United  States,  good  Sorgho  sugar-cane  can 
be  produced  for  about  five  cents,  the  pound, 
whereas  in  S.  Carolina  sugar  sells  at  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  centa.  per  pound.    Paper 

SOS 


gar  planter-),  forwarded  also  to  France  a 
quantity  of  seeds  of  a  plant,  haviug  apparent- 
ly the  same  properties,  and  almost  the  same 
appearance  as  the  sorgho,  from  the  south- 
east coast  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Zulu  Kafiirs.  Attracted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  plant,  and  its  great  yield  of  saccharine 
juice,  he  was  induced  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject more  closelv,  and  the  result  was  the  dis- 
covery, in  Kaffir-land,  "  of  no  less  than  six- 
teen distinct  kinds  of  imphee,  of  various  de- 
grees of  saccharine  nchness,  and  difieriog 
veiy  widely  in  the  time  required  for  their 
maturity.*'  Mr.  Wray,  after  introducing  the 
plant  into  England,  France,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  conveyed  it  to  the  United  States, 
where,  it  would  appear  to  be  much  appreciated. 
The  gift  he  made  thus  to  agriculture,  ob- 
serves an  American  author, — may  be  estimaU 
ed,  when  we  reflect  that  we  have  almost  every 
range  of  climate  known  in  the  world,  from 
the  toiTid  and  fervent  heats  of  the  tropical 
zone,  to  the  most  rigorous  winters  of  the  north ; 
and  as  Sorgho  plants,  requii'e,  in  some  io- 
stancesybut  ninety  days  to  ran  through  the  whole 
course  of  vegetation  and  ripen  their  seeds, — 
others  of  greater  saccharine  richness  reqairisg 
a  more  lengthened  season  than  is  necessary 
for    the    ordinary    flugar-cane,~>Mr.  Wiaj 
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has  tbas  given  to  the  farmers  of  every  section 
of  tiie  couBtrj,  the  opportunity  to  select  from 
oat  of  his  cotiection  of  varieties,    some    one 
'  peculitrljadapted  to  the  latitude  in  which  he  re- 
sides. In  his  treatise,  which  forms  an  appendix 
to  the  American  publication,  Mr.  Wray  gives 
aroipute  account  of  the  different  varieties  of 
imphea  he  met   with   in    Kutfir-land  ;    the 
mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  natives  ; 
and  the  manner  in   which  he   recommends 
they  should  be  grown.     One  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  plant  is  the  perfect  immunity 
iteojojs  from  the  attacks  of  whiteants.     In 
Natal,  the  white  ant,  it  would  appear,  is  as 
numerous  and  fully  as  destructive  as  it  is  in 
this  country,   consequently    none    but    low 
Ijin^  swampy  grounds  can  be  used  in   that 
colony  for  sugar-cane  cultivation  ;  and  this 
fact,  Mr.  Wray  observes,  places  a  restriction 
upon  its  extensive  culture  in  Natal,  which  no 
human   art  can   overcome, — whereas   these 
most   destructive   insects   never    touch   the 
impbee.    "  I  have  g^'own,"  adds  the  writer  : 
''a  fine  crop  of  imphee  on  a  sandy  hill-top, 
where  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
to  grow  sugar-cane  on  account  of  the  white 
ants.'' 

The  writer  next  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
production    and  value  of  Imphee,  in    com- 
parison with  beet-root  and  sugar-cane.     His 
plant,  he  states,  will  yield  2  tons  of  fair  dry 
fingar  per  acre,  and  20  bushels  of  grain  ;  the 
latter,  useful  not  only   for  feeding  animals 
and  poultry,  hvtt  also  serviceable,  in  the  form 
of  flour,  as  foocl  for  man  ;  while  the  leaves 
and  long  tops  form  excellent  food  for  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  *^  being  much  more 
delicate  than  the  coarse  leaves  of  the  sugar- 
cane."   He  further  observes  that  one  crop  of 
impbee  occupies  the  ground  from  three  to 
fonr  months  only  !  and  that  as  this  comes  off, 
another  crop   is   immediately   springing    up 
from  the  same  roots,  to  be  ready  in  another 
three  months  ;  and  even  a  third  crop  will  be 
produced,    provided  the   weather  be    warm 
enough  ;  thus  giving  three  crops  in  less  than 
QD6  year  !     Whereas,  as  we  know,  it  takes 
leven  months  to  mature  the  beet,  and  about 
twice   that  time  for  the  sugar-cane.    Mr. 
Wray  then  enters  into  calculations,  as  to  the 
comparative   yield   of   sugar  from   imphee, 
euie  and  beet,  into  which  we  cannot  follow 
him;  but  proceed,  in  conclusion,  to  notice 
briefly  the  sorgho,  the  rival  of  the  imphee,  in 
the  affections  of  the  United  States'  planters. 

Though  only  recently  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  the  year  1856,  about  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  land  are  already  under  culti- 
vation. Its  hardiness  is  a  great  point  in  its 
fitvor,  its  standing  uninjured,  when  Indian 
eom  waa  destroy^  by  frost,  is  another ;  its 
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ability  to  withstand  drought;   its   nutritive 
qualities ;  its  rapidity  of  growth  ;  and,  lastly, 
its  saccharine  richness,  from  16  to  20  per 
cent.,  while  the  sugar-beet  contains  only  8  to 
10  per  cent.     Of  its  value  as  a  forage  crop, 
the  American  farmera  have  not  any  doubts 
and  we  now  quote  the  words  of  the  Patent 
Office  Report  of  the  United  States,  for  1855 : 
— "Aside   from  other  economical   uses,    its 
value  for  feeding  to  animals  alone,  in  eveiy 
seciion  of  the  Union,  where  it  will  thrive, 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other  crop,  as  a 
greater  amount  of  nutritious  fodder  cannot  be 
obtained  so  cheaply  in  a  given  space,  within 
so  short  a  time;   and   without  wishing   to 
present  the  question  iu  an  extravagant  light, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  tliis  crop  is  susceptible 
of  being  cultivated  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  of 
Indian  corn,  say  25,000,000  acres  per  annum  ; 
and  estimating  the  average  yield  of  dry  or 
cured  fodder  to  the  acre  at  2  tons,  the  yearly 
amount  produced  would  be  50,000,000  tons, 
which,    to  keep    within   bounds,   would   be 
worth  at  least   500,000,000  dollars,  besides 
the  profits  derived  from  the  animals  in  milk, 
fiesh,  labor  and  wool."     But  it  is  not  in  the 
United   States   only   that  the   sorgho  is  ap- 
preciated for  its  sugar-yielding  properties.  It 
has  been  grown,  with  more  or  less  success,  in 
various  parts  of  Fratoce,  specially  in  Provence ; 
in   Algeria,   its  cultivation  was  commenced 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  that  it  is  likely  to 
succeed  there,  the  climate  being,  apparently, 
well  adapted  to  it.     Mr.   Hardy,    Director 
Greneral  of  the  Government  Nursery  at  Ham- 
ma,  in  Aleeria,  reports  very  favorably  of  it, 
and   the  French   Government  proposed,    in 
consequence,  to  take  it  up  energetically.     In 
India,  this  valuable  plant  it  is  said  has  hitherto 
been  cultivated  for  its  grain  only,  which  forms 
so  extensive  an  article  of  diet  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Behar  and  the  Upper    Provinces. 
Whether  it  can  compete  successfully  with  the 
sugar-cane  and  date-palm,  as  a  sugar-yielder, 
remains  to    be    seen.      Major   E.  Boddam 
writing  of  it  in   the    'Bangalore    Herald' 
on   the   8th  July   1872,  says,  this  remark- 
able plant  is  a  native  of  the  north   of  Chi- 
na.   Its  giant    growth,  and  it  is  beautiful 
and   gi*aceful    appearance     and     refreshing 
greenness  in  the  driest  season,  and  the  expect- 
ation of  finding  in  it  a  rival  to   sugar-beet 
induced  the  French  Consul  at  Shanghai  to 
send  some  sorgo  seed  to  his  government.    In 
1854,  Mr.  Browne,  Agent  of  the  United  Rtates' 
Patent  OfiSce,  took  to  America  some  French 
seed,  which  was  distributed  by  the  govern- 
ment.   The  plant  was  cultivated  by  a  few 
farmers,  but  it  received  little  attention  until 
an  ex-governor  of  South  Carolina  reported 
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Ihe  results  of  his  trials  to  a  farmer's  club, 
which  brought  sorgo  into  notice.  Since  1855 
its  cultivation  steadily  increased,  and  it  soon 
became  one  of  the  great  crops  of  the  country. 
It  is  grown  in  France  and  Algeria  for  alcohol 
chiefly,  but  in  America  for  seed,  fonige,  sugar, 
syrup,  alcohol,  vinegar  and  beer.  In  the*  ten 
North-western  States,  where  it  flourishes, 
there  were  in  1864j  360,670  acres  of  sorgo, 
and  sorgo  sugar  was  selliiii;  at  Chicago  at 
4|rf,  per  lb.  For  sugar,  however,  sorgo  has 
turned  out  a  failure.  Its  great  merit  as  a  forage 
plant  is  its  principal  recommendation,  and  on 
this  point  an  official  report  of  tbe  United  States 
Agricultural  Department  has  declared  that 
the  value  of  sorgo  for  feeding  stock  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  other  crop  as  a  greater 
amount  of  nutritious  fodder  can  be  obtained 
by  it  in  a  shorter  time  within  a  given  space 
and  more  cheaply.  While  grass  yields  a  ton  | 
or  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  sorgo  will  yield 
from  2  tons  to  9  tons  of  dry  fodder.  Sorgo 
(Loo-tseh)  flourishes  wherever  Indian  corn 
flourishes. 

In  China,  the  seed  is  sown  for  transplanting 
on  warm  ground,  finely  broken,  in  the  middle  of 
April.  The  young  plants  are  watered  with  li- 
quid manure  so  soon  as  they  appear,  and  in  three 
or  four  days  watering  is  repeated  night  and 
moining  if  the  weather  is  dry.  They  are 
pricked  out,  when  6  inches  high,  in  rows  3 
feet  wide  and  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant, 
and  are  again  watered  with  liquid  manure 
when  a  foot  high.  Weeds  are  kept  down  by 
hoeins:  until  the  cane  matures,  about  Novem- 
ber. The  crop  begins  to  come  to  market,  how- 
ever, early  in  September,  or  as  soon  as  the 
stalks  are  sufliciently  sweet  for  chewing.  A 
Chinese  laborer  earning  lOd.  a  day,  can  culti- 
vate about  2  acres  during  the  six  months  that 
the  crop  needs  his  labor. 

In  America,  sorgo.can  be  successfully  grown 
on  all  lands  where  a  fair  crop  of  Indian  corn  can 
be  grown.  Deep  loose  warm  soil,  even  of  poor 
quality,  produces  the  sweetest  and  most  juicy 
stalks.  Irrigation  is  recommended,  but  can 
seldom  be  attained  in  the  United  States.  In 
deep  black  loam  sorgo  reaches  a  height  of  16 
feet  or  is  feet.  The  juice  of  the  giant  growth 
is  not  so  sweet,  nor  is  it  easily  ciystallized. 
The  seed  should  be  soaked  24  houra  in  tepid 
water,  in  which  1  oz.  of  saltpetre  is  dissolved 
to  every  6  gallons.  It  is  then  dusted  with 
gypsum,  and  drilled  2  feet  apart  and  20  seeds 
per  foot  (for  forage).  In  seven  or  eight  days 
a  horse  sub-soil  plough  is  put  between  the 
rows,  up  one  side  down  the  other.  This 
cultivation  is  repeated  as  the  crop  ad  trances, 
but  the  plants  must  not  be  earthed  up.  The 
upper  roots  spring  from  the  stalk  above  the 
ground,  and  they  must  be  left  exposed.    The 
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first  Gutting  may  be  made  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  large  enough  for  stock,  and  in  ordiuary 
seasons  two  others  will  follow.  To  dry  the 
crop  it  should  be  set  up  in  shocks,  and  the 
shock  built  with  precautious  for  veutilatiou. 
One  man  with  a  sub-soil  plough  cau  cultivate 
10  acre^. 

In  Mysore^  Major  Boddam  says,  theChiuese 
and  American  methods  of  cultivating  sor^^o 
will  answer  eafh  at  its  proper  season.  If  the 
crop  is  to  be  sown  in  the  early  rains  of  April 
and  May,  the  Chinese  system  is  recoromeuded, 
as  there  is  less  risk  of  failure  from  drought  by 
sowing  in  a  nursery  bed  and  subsequently 
planting  out  in  rows.  Failure  must  sometimes 
occur  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  at  tliis 
season,  as  the  rain  oft^u  holds  oflP  for  a  fort^ 
night  or  three  weeks,  and  the  sprouting  seeds 
of  seedlings  perish  from  want  of  moisture. 
Later,  when  the  rains  are  regular  and  copious 
the  American  system  will  be  more  suitable 
with  tbe  following  modifications :  — 

Plough  the   land   well  and  deeply,  apply 
manure  liberally,  say  from  6  to  7  tons  of  faim- 
yard  manure  per  acre,  and  if  saltpetre  is  pro* 
curable  and  cheap,  add  it  at  the  rate  of  100 
lbs.  per  acre.     Plough  this  manure  crossiviae 
to  tbe  first  ploughing,  haiTow  and  level,  then 
sow  the  seed  in  drills  26  inches  apart,  and  20 
seeds  per  foot.     In  seven  or  eight  days  put  a 
bullock  hoe  or  cultivator,  between  the  rows 
up  one  side  and  down  'the  other,  or  hoe  the 
rows  by  hand.      Continue  the  cultivatioo  as 
the  crop  advauces,  but  in  no  case  earth  up 
the  plant  stems,  as  they  send  out  roots  above 
ground,  which  must  be  left  exposed.    The 
first  cutting  should  be  made  just  before  the 
canes  show  signs  of  fiowering ;    the  plauts 
will  send  outside  shoots  2  or  3  at  a  time  for 
successive  cuttings,  afiTording  a  supply  of  ex- 
cellent green  fodder,  extending  over  a  period 
of  six  or  eight  weeks.     If  the  crop  is  to  be 
used  for  dry  fodder,  the  canes  when  cat, 
should  be  set  in  shocks,  and  the  shocks  built 
with  precautions  for  ventilation.     If  tbe  crop 
is  required  for  seed  only,  the  leader  of  the 
canes  should  be  left  to  fiower  and  mature  its 
seed,  while  all  the  side  shoots  may  be  cut  for 
fodder.     Under  this  system  of  dry  cultivation 
and  high  farming  at  Hunasuru    near  Mysore, 
a  plot  of  1,2^  square  yards  of  every  rich 
land  which  had  long  been  under  cultivation, 
and  was  heavily  manured  before-hand,  pro- 
duced 12,657^  lbs.  of  fodder  and  ],498|  lbs. 
of  seed,  equivalent  to  21  tons,  1  cwt.,  1  qr. 
and  10  lbs.  of  fodder  per  acre,  and  2  tonif  9 
cwt.,  3  qrs.  and  5  lbs.  of  seed.     This  very 
large    outturn  is  attributed  to  the  eztramd 
richness  of  the  land,  a  favorable  season  and 
high  farming.    Again,  in  the  Toomkoor  dia- 
trict,  in  the  rich  black  soil  of  Gabbi,  when 
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sor^  was    tried,  .the    caaes    attained   the 
height  of  18  feet,  and  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
fodder  was  cut.     Uafortuuatelj  the  weight 
per  acre  was  not  recorded.     Oa  the  average 
light  soil  of  Bangalore  with  a  moderate  sup- 
pijrof  manure  upwards  of  10  tons  of  fodder 
were  cut  per  acre.     Even  this  last-mentioned 
crop  far  surpasses  the  oat- turn  of  any  grass 
grown  in  Mysore,  and  is  superior  to  the  aver- 
age out-turn    of    an   acre    of    the   country 
jowar  or  cholam.     So  much   for  the   results 
of  high  farming  ;  no  doubt  in  favorable  seasons 
a  fairly  remunei*ative  crop  might  be  raised 
even  under  the  native  system  of  light  plough- 
ing, scanty  manuring,  and  careless  weeding. 

The  seed  could  be  sown  with  the  Sudiki, 
Sadde,  or  Kal-kurige (See  Buchanan's  Mysore, 
page  261,  plate  xi),  or  country  pulse  drill, 
three  of  these  pulse  drills  tied  to  the  native 
harrow  and  served  by  three  men  would  do  for 
the  sowing  process  followed  in  due  course  by 
the  country  bullock  hoe. 

There  are  now  known  in  the  agricultural 
commerce  of  Africa,  Europe,  America  and 
Brilidh  India,  a  great  many  kinds  of  so  called 
wrgo,  (the  two  real  sorts  are  the  imphee  or 
red  seed  already  known  in  parts  of  India,  and 
the  black  seed  of  Xorth  China,)  the  latter  con- 
taioing  most  saccharine  matter.  As  the 
sevenil  kinds  hybridise  freely,  they  should 
be  grown  separately  never  near  each  other ; 
when  the  seed  is  formed  the  crop  must  be 
watched  and  birds  scared  ;  parrots  are  parti- 
colarly  fond  of  the  seed  and  destroy  immense 
quantities  if  left  undisturbed. 

Tosum up,  the superiormeritsof theSorghum 
nccharatam  over  grasses,  these  consist  in  (1) 
its  heavy  crop  ;  (2)  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  ; 
(3)  its  abounding  in  saccharine  matter  ;  (4) 
lU  power  of  standing  heat  and  drought  ;  and 
of  being  grown  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
especially  in  the  dry  and  hot  mouths,  when, 
every  kind  of  grass  is  burnt  up ;  and  lastly, 
that  with  high  farming  it  is  a  most  remunera- 
tive crop. — Fawelfs  Hand-book,  Econ.  Prod., 
Punjab,  p.  237  ;  Report  of  the  American 
Commissioners  of  Patents,  p.  220  ;  Madras 
^ail,  26M  July  1872  ;  Roxb.  Flora  Indica, 
VoL  i,  p,  ;  Hogg's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p. 
832 ;  Voigfs  Hortus  Suburbanus  Calcutten- 
«*,  p.  704  ;  Smith's  Chinese  Materia  Me- 
flica,p,  205  ;  Bitdwood's  Bombay  Products, 
p'  260  ;  E.  Boddam,  Bangalore  Herald, 
8M  July  1862  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Madras 
Board  of  Revenue,  No.  739  of  Srd  Feb. 
1^2  ;  Surgeon  Edward  Balfour  in  Records 
of  (he  Government  Central  Museum,  Madras, 
1856  to  1859  ;  Indian  Field,  Calcutta,  1858; 
I)r.  Masons  Tenasserim. 


SORGHUM  VULGARE,  Pers. 

S.  commune,  Beauv.       [  Holcus  durra,  Forsk. 
Holcus  sorghum,  Linn.  \  Andropogon  sorghum, /Soxfr. 

Durra;  ZuiTut ;  Zura,  Ar.  I  Yoar,  of  Kangra. 

Joar,  Beng.,  Hind.    Joar-Kiar,        of  Kangra. 


Pyoung, 

tFolah, 

Juari, 

Kayrlee, 

Great  millet, 

InditiD     , , 

Kalamboki, 

Juvar, 

Joundri, 


BURM. 

Can. 

DUK. 

Egypt. 
Eng. 

t» 
Greek. 
Gl'z. 
Hind. 


Chavela,  Maleal. 

Zoorna,  Sans. 

Gholum ;  Soalum,  Tah. 
Jonnaloo ;  Jonna,  Tel. 
Gidda-jonna, 
Konila-jonna, 
Pacch'Lu-jonna, 
Kauiudi  talambralu, 
Jugeri, 


»» 


»» 


»» 


II 


Turk. 


JRcd. 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


Tam. 
Tel. 


Tak. 
Tel. 


Red  juari,    Anglo. -Hind.  ]  Sagappoo  soalum, 
Lai  juari,  Hind.  |  Yerra  jomialoo 

Brown. 

Brown  juari,  Ang.-Htnd.     Soalum, 
Jooaree,  Hind.    Jonnaloo, 

White. 

Wliite  juari,   Ano.-Hind.  I  Vellai  soalum, 
Safed  juari.  Hind.  |  Telia  jonnaloo, 

The  stalk. 

Karbi,  Hind. 
Sorghum  vul^are  grows  on  light  sandy  soils 
and   requires  little   moisture.     Its    seeds  are 
smaller  than  other  cereals,  but  the  numbers  on 
each  stalk  counterbalance.     The  great   millet 
is  grown  in  Egypt,  and  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  its  grain  being  used 
as  food  for  man,   in  the  form  of  cakes  and 
porridge,  and  for  horned  cattle,  and  its  stalks, 
the  karbi  of  India  as  fodder  for  horned  cattle 
and  horses.     It  is  grown  in  all  the  table-lands 
of  India,  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur   and   Suugnam   at  an   elevation  of 
6,000  feet,  but  is  grown  in  the  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya only  in  the  valleys.     It  grows  on  a  reedy 
stem  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and 
bears  irregularly  shaped  clusters  of  innumer- 
able round     grains  about  twice  as  big   as 
mustard  seed.     It  is  common  all  over  the 
Levant,  under  the  name  of  durra  (or  dourrah)  ; 
and  in  Greece,  where  it  is  called**  kalamboki, 
there  is  likewise  a  coarse  sort  in  Italy,  called 
Melica  rossa,  or  Sorgo  rosso.     This  plant  is 
roeotioned  in  Macartney's  Travels   to  China, 
Vol.  ii,  p.   157.     On  the   south-east    of  Pe- 
king he  saw  fields  of  this  saccharine  plant 
(Holcus  sorghum),  which  was  of  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  height.     It  grows  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve   feet,   and  yields,  on  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  many  hundred  fold.     Major 
General  Sir  J.  B.  Ilearsey,  k.c.b.,  sent  from 
Barrack  pore,  on  5th   March    1858,  the  seed 
gathered  from  one  plant  which  came  up  acci- 
dentally duriijg  theearly  rainy  season  of  1857, 
and  grew  to  nearly  eleven  feet  in  height,  he 
had  it  supported   by   a   strong   bamboo ;   it 
spread  out  four  shoots  from  the  stem  close 
to  the  ground,  and  these  stems  also  threw 
down   roots.       This  often   occurs  with  the 
Holcus  sorghum,  a/)  also  with  the  Zea  mays. 
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The  liead  from  the  principal  shoot  was  very 
large ;  the  side  shoots  also  headed,  but  these 
were  smalK  The  number  of  seeds  received  fi*oixi 
this  one  plant  was  12,700,  This  millet  is 
largely  grown  in  the  Chittledroog  and  in  part 
of  the  Nuggur  division  of  Mysore.  It  is 
sown  during  the  thunder  showers  between  the 
end  of  April  land  May ;  and  the  crop  is  reaped 
in  September  and  October.  The  great  defect 
in  this  grain  is  that  it  will  not  keep,  being 
soon  destroyed  by  insects  ;  and  the  ryots  have 
difficulty  in  preserving  sufficient  quantity  of 
it  for  seed  on  the  following  year.  The  seed 
grain  is  mixed  with  ashes,  and  packed  with 
paddy  straw  ;  in  spite  of  which,  however, 
insects  obtain  admittance.  The  stems  or  straw 
of  this  grain  when  well  preserved  from  rain, 
will  keep  for  about  ten  years,  and  are  used  as 
fodder.  This  is  often  grown  by  the  Karens, 
and  occasionally  by  the  Burmese.  This  is  the 
millet  designated  in  Ezekiel  iv,  9. — Cieghom*s 
JPunjab  Report^  p.  66 ;  Eiphinstone^s  History 
of  IndiOf  p,  12;  Timhowsk^s  Journey  to 
Peking^  Vol,  i,  p,  301  ;  FowelVs  Hand-book, 
Vol.  i,  p.  383 ;  Indian  Fields  1858  ;  M.  E, 
J,  R,  0/1857  ;  Dr,  Mason's  Tenasserim;  Ma- 
cartney's  Embassy  to  Okina,  Vol.  vii,  p.  1 57. 

80R-AL00,  Brng.  Dioscorea  nummu- 
laria. 

SOBI,  HiNi>.  Bignonia  indica,   Linn. 

SORIAI-EAI,  Tam.  Lagenaria  vulgaris, 
Serr. 

SORICULUS,  Blyth,,  a  genus  of  mam- 
mals, with  the  hind-feet  of  ordinary  form  and 
proportions,  unadapted  for  aquatic  habits  ; 
and  the  tail  tapering  and  a  little  compressed 
at  its  extremity.    See  Sorecidas. 

SORICULUS  ATERRIMUS,  Blyth.  Sori: 
cuius  nigrescens,  Jerd. 

SORICULUS  NIGRESCENS,  Jerd. 

Coraira  nigreBcenB,  Gray,  \  Sorez  akimenais,   ffodg- 

Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.,  x.  I      ton,    Hoinfield'a  Cata^ 

261,  (1842.)  I      logue,  (1851.) 

Length  of  head  and   body,   3.^  inch  ;  of 

tail,  l|  inch  ;  hind-feet  and  claws,  |  inch. 

Number  of  caudal  vertebras  15  besides  the 

extreme  tip.     Colour  throughout  blackish,  a 

little  tinged  with  rufous  ;  the  feet  and  the 

cUws  pale.     Very   common  in  Sikkim  :  and 

was  foimerly   sent    by  Mr.  Hodgson   from 

Nepaul. 

SORICULUS  SIKIMENSIS,  Eod.,  Horsf, 
Soriculus  nigrescens,  Jerd. 

SORICULUS  SOCCATUS,  Hodg.  Syn. 
Soriculus  nigrescens,  Jerd, 

SORICULUS  CROSSOPUS,  Wagler. 

Hydrosorex,  iV.  Davtmoy,  \  Pinalia,  Oray, 

With  the  hind  feet  large  and  ciliated,  and 
the  tail  also  compressed  and  ciliated  beneath 
towards  its  extremity  ;  in  adoptation  to  aqua- 
tic habiU.  8.  fodiens,  (v.  Hydrophiius),^;^^, 
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and  other  water  shrews  of  Europe  and  K. 
America  ccmstitnte  the  types  of  this  division ; 
and  Dr.  Gi'ay  refers  to  it  a  Himalayan  spe- 
cies which,  having  white  teeth,  Mr.  Bljth 
suspected  will  prove  to  differ  in  other  and  more 
important  particulars  $  even  though  it  may, 
exhibit  the  adaptive  characters  of  an  enlarged 
and  ciliated  hind-foot  and  compressed  and 
ciliated  taiNtip.    It  is  thus  described : 

Crossopus  himalayicus,  Gray^  Ann.  Mag. 
N.  H,  X,  261  (1842).  Length  of  head  aod 
body  5j^  inches  ;  tail  3  inches  ;  hind-foot  | 
inch  nearly.  Slate^oloured  black,  with  scat* 
tered  long  hairs,  which  are  longer  and  white* 
tipped  on  the  sides  and  rump :  lower  part  of 
the  thix>at  and  the  middle  of  the  belly 
rusty-brown :  tail  elongate,  scaly,  with  appreas- 
ed  dark  brown  hairs  above  and  elongated 
rigid  whitish  hairs  beneath,  and  brown  elong- 
ated rigid  hairs  near  the  tip :  feet  rather  nak^ 
whiskers  numerous,  elongate  brown.  Teeth 
white,  probably  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Simla  or  Mussuri. 

In  the  other  type  of  dentition  the  lower 
quasi-incisors  are  distinctly    serrated,  with 
three  or  four  coronal  points  ;  and  the  anterior 
point  of  the  upper  quasi-incisors  is  not  pro- 
longed beyond  a  level  with  its  posterior  spur: 
the  lateral  small  teeth  which  follow  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  five  in  number,  and  dimiutBh 
gradually  in  size  fi*om   the  firet  backward. 
Tail  cylindrical,  not   tapering  and  fumiefaed 
with  a  stifiish  brush  at  its  extremity.    Sock 
is  the  common  British  land  shrew,  S.  vulgaris, 
L.,  (formerly  confounded   by  British  writers 
with  S.  araneus,  Schreber)^  and  which  is  the 
type  of  Corsira,  Gray  (v.  Amphisorex,  No.  1, 
JOuvernoy,  apad   Gray),    There   are  many 
other   species.    Blaria.    Oray^    (v,   Blarioa, 
Lesson)  is  founded  on  S.  talpoides,  Grapper^ 
ZooL    Journ.  ▼.  28,  referred    by  Blainville 
to  8.  brevicaudus,  Say :  a  N.  American  spe- 
cies, which,  we  believe,  only  differs  from  (>>r« 
siiti  in  the  large  size  of  its  fore-feet,  and  in  its 
very   short  tail : — ^and  Oti*sorex«  Dehay^  is 
founded  on  two  minute  N.  American  species, 
which  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  Corsia  ex* 
oept  in  having  the  ear-conch  larf^e  and  conspi* 
cuously  visible  above  the  fur.     We  refiBr  to 
it  doubtfully. 

Crossopus {7)caudaia  ;  the  Sarex  eandati/Sj 
Hodgson,  Horsfield*s  Catalogue  (]8ol):  the 
description  seems  to  indicate  a  species  closely 
affined  to  the  European  S.  alpinus,  Sehinz  ;S« 
alpinus  is  ranged  among  the  species  having 
the  Corsira  type  of  dentition  by  Prof.  Schios 
in  his  Synopsis  Mammalium  :  its  tail  however 
is  naked  and  compressed  at  tip.  Length  of  the 
head  and  body  2^  inch  ;  of  the  tail  the  same, 
elender,  nearly  naked,  and  Tery  slightly 
attenuated.    Colour  saturate  blacklab-brown 
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Teiy  slight]/  nifeseeDi  la  eertam  tspects. 
Snoatmoderatelj  elongated,  farnished  at  the 
sides  with  long  delicate  hair. 

SOSAN,  or  SoBQiiy  Hind.  Iris  nepalensia, 
aoj  of  the  lilies. 

SOSANBAR,  Arab.  Thjmos  ebain»drj8. 

80SIRATE,  see  Luristan. 

SOSNI-RANG,  Hind.,  lilac  colour  of  iris 
or  iilj. 

SOSSI,  see  Chronology. 

SOSUN,  Pssa.,  Pushtu.  A  small  sweet 
smeiliiig  iris.  Hence  the  English  christian 
uoie  Susan. 

SOTER  MEGAS,  b.  c.  70,  the  nameless 
great  Soter  king,  had  coins  with  an  Arian 
legend  which  James  Prinsep  and  Professor 
Lassen  ascribed  to  Azes.  On  all  is  a  peculiar 
monognm  with  three  prongs.  The  same 
moQogram  was  continued  to  coins  of  Kad- 
phises  and  of  the  Kanerki,  but  it  is  not 
ibaiid  in  those  of  the  Hercules  tjpe  derived 
from  Hermisus.  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  considers 
kim  to  have  been  contemporary,  but  not  iden- 
tified, with  Vickramaditya,  and  that  he  as- 
samed  the  title  of  Soter  Megas,  which  was 
oontiuned  down  by  the  Kadphises  kings.  He 
oonaiders  that  the  nameless  kings,  with  those 
on  whose  coina  are  the  words  Kodes  or 
Hjrkodes,  although  mere  local  chiefs  such  as 
DOW  rule  at  Kulm,  Kuudua  and  Balkh,  pre- 
ceded the  conquest  of  the  Panjab  by  Vikra- 


SORINJAN,  Arab.  Golchicum,  Meadow 
flsffroD. 

SORMA,  Hind.    Lepidinm  sativum. 

80R0,  see  India. 

SORON,  or  Sukara-Kshetra,  an  old  town 
Oil  the  Ganges. 

SOROO-POTTREE  MOEE,  Uria  ?  Tbl.  ? 
A  tree  of  Gaujam  and  Qumsur,  extreme 
height  40  feet,  circumference  2i  feet,  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch,  1 8  feet.  Used  for  planks,  doora, 
hoxee,  posts  and  ploughshares.  It  is  tolerably 
eommon. —  Captain  Maedonald. 

SORREL,  Eno.  Oxalis  comiculnta,  Linn. 
Also  the  Rumex  acetoea,  used  as  spinach 
•ad  salad,  of  little  value,  the  French  sorrel, 
R.  scutatus  is  a  very  delicate  vegetable,  of  easy 
culture  in  light  soil.  This  is  grown  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  broadcast  and  thinning  the  plants 
to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches  from 
ooe  another.  It  may  be  sown  at  the  com- 
iaeoceiaent  of  the  rains.— •/(*/frey,  Riddell. 

80RU  PENKA,  Tel.     Cuttlefish  bone. 

80RWARNA,  Hindi.  An  offering  of 
i&oaey,  to  a  l>eloved  friend  or  relative,  to  be 
distributed  in  alms. 

MTHALI,  Hind,    ^schynomene  aspera. 

SOTTAKLA,  Tau.  Flacourtia  sepiaiia, 
Amt^.,  W.  5f  A,,  Rk. 
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SOTJBAH,  Ar.,  Pkrs.,  Hihd.  A  province^ 
a  district.  According  to  the  Institutes  of 
Akbar,  a  soubah  should  consist  of  twenty- 
two  cirears,  a  circar  of  twenty^two  per- 
gunnahs  ;  a  pergunnah  of  twenty- two  tuppah  ; 
and  a  tuppah  of  twenty-two  villages  ;  but 
this  divisional  strictness  was  never  carried 
out.  According  to  this  rule,  a  soubah  would 
be  about  three  times  the  size  of  Ireland. — 
MaicxdnCs  Central  India^  Vol.  ii,  p,  6;  Ad- 
ventures of  a  lady  in  Tartaty,  ^.,  by  Mrs. 
Hervy,  Vol.  iii,  p.  249. 

SOUBAIHA,  an  Arab  tribe,  in  the  Lahej 
district  of  Yemen,  who  have  been  teimed  the 
gypsies  of  Arabia. 

SOUBALLI,  Brno.,  Hind.  Crozophora 
plicata. 

SOUCAR,  Anglo-Hind.  A  banker,  a 
money-changer,  from  sahoo  and  kar. 

SOU  DE,al80  Sondes  br  u  te,FR.  Barilla.  Soda . 

SOUF,  or  Souf.  Hind.,  Pers.  Fruits  of 
Anethum  graveolens,  A.  panmori  and  A.  sowa. 
See  Souf. 

SOUPFRE,  Fr.    Sulphur. 

SOUJIE,  Hind.,  the  hard  inner  part  of 
the  grains  of  wheat  obtained  by  sifting  the 
coarsely  ground  wheat. 

Bread  of  wheat. — One  process  is  first 
thoroughly  to  clean  the  wheat,  and  for  this 
one  woman  will  clean  430  S)s.  in  a  day  ;  and 
in  the  evening  the  cleaned  wheat  is  placed  on 


Ottditja,  B.  c.  56.  See  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kabul,   a  table  and  thoroughly  wetted  and  the  water 


left  to  drain  from  it  during  the  night.  The 
next  morning  the  still  moist  grain  is  ground 
in  hand-mills  by  women ;  a  woman  grinding 
lbs.  40  in  a  day.  It  is  then  sifted  and  as 
much  fine  fiour  and  soujie  as  can  be  obtained, 
are  laid  aside.  The  remainder,  then  termed 
"  Naka,"  is  subjected  to  a  more  powerful  mill 
and  an  inferior  kind  of  soujie  and  a  second 
sort  of  fiour  obtained  from  it.  The  residue 
is  then  ground  in  a  large  mill,  and  yields  a 
coarse  flour  and  bran. 

Bran  is  what  remains  of  wheat  after  the 
flour  and  soujie  is  extracted. 

Soujie  is  the  heart  of  the  wheat  and  is  ob- 
tained by  eoarsely  sifting  the  coarsely  ground 
wheat  with  sieves  and  soopas  by  which  all 
the  small  particles  of  the  bran  are  separated 
from  it.    One  woman  can  clean  lbs.  50  a  day. 

jP/owr.— The  first  sort  of  flour  is  produced 
by  finer  sifting  from  the  first  grinding  of  the 
wheat.  Second  sort  floui^  is  sifted  from  the 
first  srindinsT  of  the  wheat.  Second  sort  flour  is 
sifted  from  the  first  grinding  after  the  fine  is 
extracted  and  also  from  the  second  grinding. 

Bread. — The  materials  for  bread  are  lbs. 
60  of  1st  sort  soujie,  lbs.  20  of  2nd  sort  or 
naka  soujie,  and  lbs.  20  of  1st  sort  flour, 
lbs.  100  of  these  ingredients  produce  about 
lbs  128  of  bread. 
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Biscuit  is  made  from  2nd  sort  soujie 
and  flour  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  lbs.  75 
of  naka  soujie,  and  lbs.  85  of  2nd  sort  flour. 
This  produces  only  about  lbs.  80  of  biscuit, 
which,  after  being  well  baiced  is  dried  for 
two  dajs  in  a  kiln. 

Barm  or  Yeast,  sufficient  for  800  loaves, 
Jb.  1  each,  is  made  of  brown  sugar  lbs.  2 ; 
potatoes,  lbs.  1^ ;  hops,oz.  ^,  with  half  a  gallon 
of  water.  Boil  and  mash  the  potatoes :  boil 
the  hops  until  none  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  strain  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  liquid.  The  potatoes  are  then  added  and  the 
whole  is  strained  into  a  jar  or  small  tub. 
This  quantity  produces  about  3^  pints  and  is 
generally  ready  for  use  in  12  hours.  The 
addition  of  a  small  portion  of  the  old  barm 
hastens  fermentation.  Bombay  wheat  is  whiter 
and  heavier  compared  with  that  from  Katty- 
war,  and  produces  a  greater  quantity  of  soujie 
and  flour.  That  of  Kattywar  is  smaller  and 
darker,  and  produces  good  flour  though 
smaller  in  quantity,  with  less  souji^. — Mc- 
Culloch^s  Commercial  Dictionary,  p,  1246. 

SOULAMIA  AMARA,  bitter  soulamia, 
18  a  shrub  with  crowded  ovate  leaves  tapering 
to  the  base,  quite  entire  and  veiny.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Moluccas,  and  has  white  race- 
mose flowers,  the  size  of  those  6f  the  vine. 
The  fruit  is  compressed,  thin  at  the  edge?, 
dry,  with  2  seeds  in  each  cell  resembling 
cucumber  seeds,  but  smaller,  each  lying  in  a 
small  cavity  of  the  cell. — Eiig,  Ct/c. 

SOULIER,  Fk,    JShoes. 

SOUM,  Hind.     Balauties  aegyptiaca. 

SOUMYA,  or  Soamya,  Sans.  The  son  of 
Soma. 

SOUNG-YA,  BuRM.  This  plant  grows 
six  or  eight  feet  high.  Fruit,  the  size  of  an 
apple,  elongated,  deeply  fluted,  brilliant  yel- 
low, contains  ten  seeds  in  five  apartments. 
Chiefly  used  to  acidify  curry. — Malcolm,  Vol. 
i,p,  183. 

SOUNGYA  LJE,  Burm.  Ancistrolobus 
cornea,  McClelland, 

SOUR,  the  ancient  Tyre. 

SOUR,  Sowrah  or  Saur,  is  a  term,  identical 
witli  Sairea,  and  is  given  tb  populations  occu- 
pying the  fastnesses  of  the  eastern  ghauts,  along 
with  the  Khond  and  Kol.  The  Sou ra  are  wholly 
within  Telingana,  and  extend  from  the  Goda- 
very  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Khond, 
a  large  district  and  dependency  of  Bustar, 
in  Cftntral  India,  is  surrounded  by  thiB  Tiling 
in  the  south,  Khond  and  Mari  Gond  on  the 
east,  and  hindoos  to  the  north.  Tod  says 
they  possess  the  same  moral  and  physical  pro- 
perties as  the  Bhil,  though  without  the  bad 
qualities  which  mark  the  most  degraded  of 
this  tribe  in  the  west.     The  Sairea  are  almost 
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omnivorous. —  Tod^s  Travels,  pp.  46-7.    See 
Sowrah. 

SOURABAYA,  in  lat.  7*  13'S.,  long.  112' 
46|'  £.,  is  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
island  of  Java,  situated  on  the  main  land  on 
the  shores  of  a  narrow  strait,  which  divides 
it  from  the  lai*ge  island  of  Madura^  It  is  the 
only  perfectly  secure  harbour  on  the  north 
coast  of  Java,  and  the  only  one  also  in  which 
the  shipping  can  be  well  defended  by  batteries 
on  shore  ;  therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  Holland  and  any  powerful  maritime 
state,  Sourabaya  will  be  even  of  more  import- 
ance than  Batavia.  The  north  channel  into 
the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort 
erected  upon  a  low  island,  about  nine  miles 
from  the  town,  but  the  eastern  channel  is  un- 
protected, except  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
water.  The  town  itself,  which  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  sea,  is  divided  by  a  river 
thirty  yards  wide,  which  is  navigable  by  boats 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  sof- 
flciently  deep  at  the  entrance  to  admit  vessels 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  The  land  ia 
the  vicinity  is  very  low,  being  little  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  it  is  not  of  so 
swampy  a  nature  as  that  of  the  sil«  of  Batavia. 
A  considerable  number  of  Arabs  and  their 
descendants  are  settled  at  Sourabaya  ;  while 
Grissik,  a  sea-port  town,  about  five  miles  dis* 
tant,  may  almost  be  termed  an  Arab  coloay, 
for  it. is  principally  occupied  by  these  people 
and  their  slaves.  There  are  fish-ponds,  exten- 
sive tanks  of  salt  water,  in  which  sea-fish  are 
fattened  for  the  table.  These  are  highly 
prized  by  the  Chmese,  who  spare  no  expense 
to  procure  them. — Mr.  Earl,  pp.  47  to  78. 

SOUR  LIME,  Eng.  Citrus  bergamia- 
Risso  4'  Poit.,  Roxh.,  W.  ^  A. 

SOURNA  MAYHARI^  Sans.  Cassia 
sophora,  Linn. 

JSOURONTON  ISLAND,  an  island  lying 
off  the  south-west  part  of  Caramata,  1,400 
feet  high,  and  visible  from  a  distance  of  27  to 
30  miles. 

SOUR  SOP,     Anona  muricata,  Linn. 

SOURU  or  Soaia,  Sans.  The  disciples  of 
Soorya. 

SOUR  WOOD  OIL  TREE,  see  Diptero- 
carpus. 

SOUSEE,  Hind.,  a  striped  cottoa  cloth  : 
a  kind  of  sou  see  is  produced  in  France, 
blue  striped,  closer  in  texture  tlian  the 
Indian,  perhaps,  but  belonging  to  the 
same  class  or  category;  and  another  called 
*  grivas,*  in  particular  near  Vichy,  both  ex- 
cellent and  fast-coloured  fabrics,  and  both 
used  for  trousers  and  blouses.  The  Indian 
sousee  are  always  striped  or  checked,  woven 
in  narrow  patterns,  with  coloured  yarns,  blue 
aud    white,  bUck  and   blue,  red   and  bine 
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jelloWj  white,  and  blue,  green  and  chocolate, 
as  detailed  in  Dr.  Watson's  list ;  and  they  are 
woro,  fine  and  coarse,  literally  by  millions  of 
the  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
SoDsee  is  manufactured  principally  in  the 
towDS  of  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  St.  Thom6 
or  Mylapore.  Those  of  Tanjore  and  Tri- 
chioopoty  are  made  of  silk  and  mixed  with  ; 
cottOQ  of  various  colours  and  sorts  ;  but 
Mjlspore  weavers  work  only  in  cotton  :  they 
are  7  yards  by  1,  the  silk  pieces  are  sold  at 
from  8  to  20  Rs.,  those  of  cotton  at  2  to  7  Rs. 
each.  These  are  used  for  undergowus,  or 
kngahfi,  by  the  mahomedan  women  and  as 
trousers  for  men.     See  Soucee. 

80U-S0U  of  India,  Platanista  gangetica. 

50UTCHEOU,  see  Kalkas. 

SOURI,  see  Inscriptions. 

SOUTH  ARCOT,  a  revenue  district  of 
the  Madras  presidency,  in  which  the  chief 
towa  is  Cuddalore.  The  best  coarse  grind- 
stones are  from  Virdachellum  in  South 
Areot,  TripQtty,  and  Ootramaloor  in  Chin- 
glepa^  Kui-seMuDgalum  near  Yellore,  Woon- 
timetta  and  Chellamacoor  in  the  Cudda- 
pah  district,  and  Podelay  and  Woodiagherry 
in  Nellore.  A  soft  sandstone  suited  for  filters 
occurs  at  Rajahmundry,  and  hard  gritty 
kinds,  like  the  Bhurr-stone  of  France,  in  the 
Peddaredapully  talook  of  Nellore  and  near 
Ghooty.  Some  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Gun- 
toor,  Bellaiy,  Madura  and  Mysore  districts 
are  very  similar  to  those  used  as  grindstones 
and  flour  mill-stones  in  England.  The  best 
dry  whetstones  are  those  of  Nuggur,  Matoor 
hill  in  Guntoor,  Triputty,  Arnee  and  Needa- 
cheriaiu  BellaiT^.  Fine  grained  sandstones 
of  a  sharp  cutting  quality  occur  at  Gootemo- 
kodaandDyda  in  Guntoor, 'at  Chellumacoor 
and  Chettywarreepully  in  Cuddapah  and  in 
the  Pedelay  talook  and  Woodingherry  hill 
in  Nelloi'e.  The  finest  specimens  of  common 
earthenware  are  the  ancient  funeral,  domestic 
and  cooking  vessels,  which  been  dugout  of  the 
old  tombs  in  the  districts  of  Coimbatore  and 
South  Arcot.  This  kind  of  pottery  has  been 
foimdin  many  parts  of  India  in  tombs  usually 
arranged  in  circles,  each  tomb  being  built  of 
six  slabs  of  stone  and  occasionally  surmounted 
hy  Urge  mounds  of  loose  stones  and  earth. 
They  have  been  thought  to  resemble  the 
Bruidical  tombs  of  England,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  there  being  no  re- 
cords of  them  extant.  The  pottery  found  in 
them  usually  consists  of  tall  narrow  cinerary 
urns  of  18  or  20  inches  in  length,  with  three 
or  four  clumsy  feet,  four  inches  in  length, 
and  of  a  variety  of  round  oval  and  flattened 
vessels  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  some 
having  apparently  been  used  for  cooking  and 
others  as  drinking  vessels.     The  tall   urns 
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usually  contain  burnt  human  bones,  teeth  and 
ornaments  of  brass,  or  copper,  they  are  made 
of  a  coai*se  clay,  and  have  not  been  finished 
with  care,  some  of  the  flattened  oval  and 
rounded  vessels  are  made  of  a  fine  dense  clay 
that  has  been  carefully  prepared,  the  surfaces 
are  variously  ornamented  with  wavy  or  crossed 
lines  of  red  and  yellow,  carefully  painted. 
The  pottery  appears  also  to  have  been  smeared 
(it  resembles  the  potterie  antique  veruissee 
et  lustree,  figured  by  M.  Brongniart.)  There 
is  great  purity  of  form  in  most  of  the  vessels 
which  resemble  the  Etruscan  in  the  precision 
of  the  curves  and  in  the  angles  at  which  the 
diflerent  surfaces  meet.  The  art  of  pottery 
appears  to  have  deteriorated  in  India,  since 
these  samples  were  made  and  one  branch  of 
it  is  apparently  lost,  viz.,  the  smearing  or  thin 
glazing  on  the  surface. 

SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA,  see  Somal, 
Beer*el-6omal. 

SOUTH  ASIATIC,  see  India. 

SOUTH  BABYLONIA,  the  country  east 
of  the  Tigris,  SusianA. 

SOUTH  CACHAR,  see  Kuki. 

SOUTH  CANARA.  The  district  lies 
between  the  sea  and  the  high  plateau  of 
Mysore  and  Coorg  ;  most  of  its  rivers  conse- 
quently take  their  rise  in  those  provinces. 
South  Canara  has  a  sea  board  of  120  miles 
besides  about  404  miles  of  estuaries.  In  Ca- 
nara, fish  are  almost  the  sole  meat  food  of  the 
people.  Hindu  mythology  says  that  the  whole 
of  South  Canara  was  formerly  under  the 
ocean,  the  boundary  of  which  was  the  edge 
of  the  Mysore  plateau,  and  that  the  sea  was 
dried  up  by  a  flaming  arrow  of  the  god 
Parasu  Riima.  More  modern  science  robs  the 
fable  of  its  poetry,  but  leaves  it  its  ground- 
work of  truth,  by  ascribing  the  existence  of 
Canara  to  volcanic  action.  There  are  also 
extensive  littoral  upheavings.  Canara  and 
its  boundai*y  hills  are  the  first  land  that  meets 
and  receives  the  full  force  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  the  annual  rainfall  on  the  coast 
I  is  130  inches. 

'      SOUTH-EASTERN  ASIA.    The  nnces- 
i  tors  of  the  present  occupants  of  South-east- 
I  ern  Asia,  reached  the  sites  which  tliey  now 
I  occupy   by    the  valley    of    the    Indus,    the 
pusses  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the  valley   of 
the   Bramhaputra.      Others   of    them    have 
come  from  Arabia,  Eastern  Africa,  Madagas- 
car and  the  south  of  Persia,  across  the  Ara- 
bian Sea.     Amongst  the  races  now  occupying 
these  regions  some  are  of  Mongol  and  Manchu 
origin,   of  the  Negro,  Tartar,   Semttic   and 
Aryan  families  of  mankind.     See  India. 

SOUTHERN  CROSS  is  visible  to  1 9°  N.  L. 

SOUTHERN  INDIA,  is  a  term  applied 
sometimes    to    all    the   peninsula    of  India, 
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south  of  theNerbudda  river  or  to  that  portion 
of  it  lying  south  of  the  Eistnah  river.  In  the 
latter  restricted  since,  it  is  occupied  by  the 
Canareee,  part  of  the  Telugu»  Tamil,  Malya- 
)am  and  Tulu-speaking  races  an4  comprises 
part  of  the  circars,  the  kingdoms  of  Mysore, 
Cochin, audTravancoreand  the  British provin- 
ces  of  Nellore,  Guntoor^  the  Ceded  Districts, 
Chiogleput ;  N.  and  S.  Arcot,  Salem,  Tanjore, 
Tinnevelly  and  Coimbatore  all  largely  culti- 
Tated.  Iq  Southern  Indis,  tattooing  is  not 
unusual  ;  almost  ail  Suditi  and  Pai*iar 
women  have  tattooing  marks  on  them.  A 
blue  line  runs  down  the  forehead  to  the 
root  of  the  nose,  a  practice  which  some 
of  the  Sudra  men  and  women  of  the  Smar- 
tha  brahmins  also  follow.  The  women 
also  have  their  forearms  tattooed  with  flowers, 
and  the  men  put  a  scorpion  on  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  rif^ht  hand. 
These  hand  and  forearm  marks  are  for  orna- 
ment, but  the  forehead  mark  is  now  regarded 
as  a  sectarian  famdoo  mark.  The  Khond,  the 
higher  Abor  tribes  tattoo,  and  the  practice 
prevails  among  the  Simang  and  Binua  and 
other  Ultra-Indian  and  Aslanesian  tribes. 
The  architecture  and  ornamentation  of  the 
temples  of  Southern  India  have  been  made 
known  by  the  representations  and  descrip- 
tions of  Bejapoor,  Dharwar,  Ahmedabad 
and  other  cities,  by  Mr.  Fergussonand  Col. 
Taylor,  and  they  are  by  far  the  most  in* 
teresting  and  complete  memorials  of  the 
sacerdotal  and  regal  grandeur  of  Southern 
India  which  are  In  existence  :  and  give  a 
sti'iking  impression  of  the  former  splendour 
of  those  empires.  The  Dharwar  sculptures 
are  the  records  of  Cbalukya,  Hoi  Sala, 
Belial,  and  other  local  dynasties,  some  of 
the  figures  are  clothed  with  defensive  armour, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  sewn  garment.  All 
the  men's  figures  have  short  waistcloths  or 
dhotees,  like  kilts  with  an  end  in  some  cases 
cast  over  the  shoulder.  The  women  are  in 
the  same  costume,  but  both  in  the  earlier 
memorial-stones  and  on  some  of  the  profuse 
sculpture  on  the  temple  at  Hullabeed  in 
Mysore,  (Dhara  Samoodra,  tenth  to  twelfth 
century;  a.  d.),  they  wear  bodices,  tied  in 
front,  as  hindoo  women  wear  them  at  present. 
Many  temples  in  the  south  and  west  of  India, 
as  also  in  Guzerat  and  Orissa,  &c.,  are  known 
to  belong  to  periods  as  early  as  a.  d.  500. 
Groups  of  figures  on  them  are  numerous  be- 
yond description,  the  men  wear  head-dresses 
in  the  form  of  conical  crowns  richly  covered 
with  ornaments,  their  bodies  are  naked,  and 
their  breasts  and  arms  show  necklaces  and 
aimlets  of  very  ornate  patterns.  From  the 
loins  to  the  knee,  or  middle  of  the  thigh,  they 
have  in  most  instances  kilts^  as  it  were,  also 
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composed  of  ornameats,  and  many  are  ftlt<h 
gether  nAced,  both  mate  and  female^  with  a 
girdle  of  ornamental  pattern  round  Ihe  k>iD8. 
These  figures  abound  among  the  scelptarM 
of  Kllora,  and  upon  the  bnodoo  temples  of 
Dharwar  and  Mysore  of  the  eighth  to  tlM 
thirteenth    century  ;   also  opon  the  ^  Gbolit' 
temples  at  Conjeveram  and  elsewheie,  pro* 
bably  of  the  same  era.    In  the  Jain  scniptore 
the  male  and  female  figures  are  invaritbly 
naked  ;  but  ornamented  in  general  with  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  armlets  and  cones  of  exceed* 
iogly  intricate  and  beautiful  patterns,  in  imitt^ 
tion,  probably,  of  the  chased  goldwork  of  the 
period.       The  existing    tank    irrigation,  in 
Southern  India,     is    chiefiy     ancient,     and 
comprises   innumerable    tanks   of  all  sises, 
from   what  might  be  termed  lakes   down- 
wards.   These  may  be    divided  into  three 
classes:  1.   Those  formed    by     the   ehmf 
of  the  passage  of  a  considerable  river  through 
a  narrow  gorge,    in  a   range  of   hills,  by 
means  of  a  high  dam  or  "  bund.''  2.  1%08e 
foimed  in  the  plains,  by  embankments  carried 
across  the  drainage  of  the  country,  and  im-* 
pounding  the  water  of  one  or  more  streams ; 
these  tanks  being  often  of  great  superficial 
area  but  shallow.     3*  Tanks  which  migh((  be 
considered  intermediate  between  the  otfier 
two,  having  in  general  a  great  length  of  dan 
than  the  first,  and  a  greater  depth  of  water 
than  the  second.    Few  e3cample8  of  the  first 
kind  remain  entire.      The  mined  Muddak 
Masoor  tank,  one  of  this  class  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Dharwar  and  Mysore,  has  a  length 
of  the  main  bund  on  the  crest,  550  yards ; 
present  height  from  90  feet  to    108  feet; 
width  at  the  base,  from  946  feet  to  1,100 
feet ;  area  of  the  lake  at  90  feet  depth,  40 
square  miles  ;  contents  about   1,400  millioa 
cubic  yards  of  water.    The  area  of  the  di'sin- 
age  basin,  which  was  on  the  inner  slopes  of 
the  western  ghauts,  was  500  square  miles. 
Mr.  Gordon  was  engaged  on  a  proposed  res* 
toration  of  this  tank  ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  present  average  rainfall  would  not  saffiee 
to  fill  much  more  than  one-half  of  its  ancient 
basin,  and  it  was   suggested  that  the  depth 
should  be  reduced  from  90  to  70  feet    This 
diminution  in  the    supply  was  supposed  to 
be    attributable    partly    to   the    diminished 
rainfall    and   partly  to  the  constroction   of 
small  tanks  on  some  of  the  feeders,  at  a  dutB 
snbsequent  to  the  completion  of  tlie  Great 
tank,  which  was  assigned,  by  tradition,  to  the 
14th  or  15th  century.     The  main  bund  was 
supplemented  by  two  smaller  ones,  placed  on 
saddles  at  some  distance  from  it^  in  the  range 
of  hills  ;  and  it  was  by  the  breaching  of  one 
of  these  that  the  tank   was  ruined,  as  (he 
principal  embaukment  remained  entire.  There 
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were  no  traees  of  a  wsste  weir  or  byewash 
of  anj  kind.  Of  the  second  and  third  classes 
of  tanks,  some  are  ancient  ones  of  great 
dimeDsioQS,  such  as  the  rained  Poonairy  Tank, 
in  the  TrichiDopoiy  district,  of  which  the 
embaokmeal  was  30  miles  in  length,  and  the 
YeeraQum  tank,  still  in  action,  with  a  band 
12  miles  long. 

Channel  irrigation,  only  rivers  of  the  larger 
daas,  which  had  a  continuous  flow  for  several 
months  are  available  for  extensive  imgation 
projects.  The  smaller  rivera  are  merely  tor- 
rents, which  quickly  carry  off  heavy  falls  of 
rain,  and  then  became  dry  again.  The  water, 
however,  is  in  many  cases  intercepted  by 
chains  of  tanks,  of  the  second  or  third  class, 
baiU  across  these  torrents. 

The  deltas  of  large  rivers,  being  the  most  easi- 
Ij  irrigated  lands,  have  been  so  treated  forages, 
and  the  works  have  been  much  extended  and 
improved  under  the  British  government,  by 
the  construction  of  permanent  weirs  of  great 
lengths,  at  the  heads  of  the  deltas,  such  weirs 
being  built  on  the  sandy  beds  of  wide  rivers 
subject  to  heavy  floods.    This  seemed  to  have 
been  beyond  the  skill  of  the  ancient  native 
mlers.  They,  however,  bnilt  many  weirs  on 
the  large  rivers  in  the  middle  part  of  their 
eoorses;  the  situations  being  skilfully  chosen,^ 
bat  the  construe tion  was  rude  and  imperfect. 
They  were  generally  built  on  a  reef  of  rocks, 
with  loose  rubble,  faood  with  large  blocks  of 
granite  laid  dry,  and  sometimes  fastened  with 
iron  chimps.     The  modern  weirs  in  similar 
situations  are  of  masonry,  with  a  vertical  or 
slightly  battering  face  on  the  down-stream 
side,  and  with    heavy   copings.     In    rivers 
havmg  sandy  beds,  it  is  usual  to  build   the 
body  of  the  weir  on  a  foundation  of  brick 
wells,  snnk  to  the  low  water  level,  and  filled 
with  concrete.     On  the  lower  side  there  is 
an  apron,  having  a  slope  of  1  in  12  from  the 
Arest,  with  a  toe  wall  ;  and  if  the  slope  be 
long,  intermediate  walls  are  also   built  on 
wells,  and  below  all  thero  is  a  broad  layer  of 
roQ)(h  rabble  of  large  dimensions.' 

The  ancient  irrigation  channels  were  gener- 
ally defective  in  design,  being  too  small,  and 
having  mnch  too  great  a  fall.  In  consequence 
of  thMe  channels  being  so  near  the  river, 
they  irrigated  only  a  naiTOW  strip  of  land  ; 
and  the  current  being  too  great,  excessive 
annual  repairs  were  required.  This  system 
necessitated  numerous  off-takes  from  the  river, 
involving  the  expense  of  many  weii*s,  and  a 
great  aggregate  length  of  unproductive  chan- 
nel from  the  off-take  to  the  point  where  the 
channel  reached  such  a  level  as  to  command 
the  snriace  of  the  country^  On  the  other 
hand,  a  canal  of  large  dimensions,  taken  off 
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less  fally  would  soon  so  gain  on  the  level  of 
the  river,- that  it  would  reach  districts  remote 
from  it,  and  consequently  more  in  need  of 
artificial  supplies  of  water ;  and  it  would 
also  command  a  much  larger  extent  of  coun- 
try than  it  could  supply  entirely  with  water. 
This  was  an  advantage,  because  it  would  be 
many  years  before  a  district  could  be  com- 
pletely changed  from  di*y  to  wet  cnltiva- 
tion,  as  it  would  require  to  have  its  popula- 
tion trebled.  It  also  afforded  mean^  of  assi8t>r 
ing  dry  crops  in  years  of  drought,  and  thus 
preventing  famine.  In  many  districts  com- 
plete failure  of  the  crops  uow  grown  occur- 
red every  few  years,  and  a  good  crop  was  a 
rare  occurrence.  There  should,  therefore,  be 
facilities  for  completely  irrigating  detached 
areas  at  considerable  intervale,  and  of  giving 
occasional  irrigation  to  dry  crops. 

Distribution  was  effected  from  the  second 
class  of  tanks  dii-ectly,  by  means  of  sluices 
in  the  bund.  From  the  third,  and  more 
especially  from  the  first  class,  it  was  com- 
monly effected  indirectly  ;  thus,  the  natural 
channels  of  the  river  or  rivers,  which  had 
been  dammed  to  form  the  tank,  were  used  to 
carry  part  of  the  water  for  irrigation,  weirs 
being  built  across  them  at  suitable  places,  and 
artificial  channels  taken  off  from  above  them. 
By  these  means  the  surplus  of  the  water, 
which  was  generally  wastefully  used  by  the 
ryots  was  saved,  being  collected  by  drainage 
into  the  stream,  and  redistributed  at  the  next 
weir.  Distribution  was  roost  economically 
effected  fi*om  a  canal,  when  the  latter  i*an 
along  a  ridge  ;  but  as  this  could  rarely .  be 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  a  canal  taken  off 
from  a  main  drainage,  it  was  next  best 
effected  by  leading  the  main  distribution 
channels  down  the  ridges  crossed  by  the 
canal.  Distribution  could  be  carried  out  iu 
the  Ceded  Districts  for  os,  per  acre,  including 
sluices  in  the  main  canal,  and  all  necessary 
road  and  water  crossings,  but  excluding  the 
cost  of  terracing  the  land  to  prepare  it  for 
wet  cultivation,  this  being  done  by  the  occu- 
pier. The  nature  of  the  ground  was  such, 
that,  in  many  disti-icts  the  drainage  was  effected 
naturally,  no  works  being  required  for  that 
purpose  beyond  small  open  tranches  in  the 
rice-fields. 

The  value  of  water  to  the  cultivator  is  shown, 
first  by  contrasting  the  yield  of  dry  crops  with 
that  of  rice  and  sugar-cane,  and  second  from 
actual  experiments.  From  these  it  appeared 
that  the  net  profit  per  acre  on  di^r  crops  was 
Ss,  2^d. ;  on  rice,  £4  16s.  lO^d.^  and  on  sugar- 
cane, £1S  6s,  6d,  In  the  two  last  cases,  a 
very  low  rate  for  the  water  was  assumed,  viz  : 
\2s.  per  acre  for  each  crop  of  rice,  and  24s. 


from  on^  head,  having  a  slower  current  and  I  per  acre  for  each  crop  of  sugar-cane^  as  pro- 
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visionally  fixed  by  government.     A  compari- 
son  has  been  made  between    dry  crops  and 
rice,    and    dry   crops    9ccasiouaIly    flooded, 
based  on   the    average   price   of  grain    ex- 
tending over  five  years,   and  deducting  one- 
fourth  from   the  gross    value   of    the   crop 
in    the     case  of    dry  crops,    and    one-sixth 
in  the  case  of  wet  crops,   to  cover  loss   in 
bad   years.     Without   deducting  the   water- 
rate,   the  difference  in   the   net  value  of  the 
crops  is  as  follows :  between  dry  crops  and  rice, 
taking   the   most   unfavourable    comparison, 
25S'  id, ;  between   diy  crops  and  the  same 
occasionally  irrigated,  30*.  bd. ;  and   between 
two  dry  crops  and    sugar  cane  (which  occu- 
pied ten  months  of  the  year),  £8  2*.  Sd.     But 
if  water  is  stored,  so  as  to  allow  a  second  crop 
of  rice  to  be  grown,  the  advantages  are  nearly 
doubled,  and  provided  a  water-rate  proportion- 
ed to  the  value  of  the  water  were  fixed,  irriga- 
tion would  benefit  the  cultivator  to  the  extent 
of  8s,  6d.y  or  50  per  cent.,  and  yield  a  gross 
return  on  the  outlay  of  14*.' 9rf.  per  acre; 
and  if  water  were  stored  for  a  second  crop, 
the  gain  to  the  cultivator  would  be  19*.  9d,, 
or  more  than  100  per  cent.,  and  the  return  to 
the  agency  supplying  the  water  37*.  3d,  per 
acre,  the  cultivator  not  having  to  expend  any 
capital   in  improvements.      Of  the  37*.  3^. 
per  acre  profit,  22*.  6d.  was  about  the  sum  due 
to  the  storage  of  water,  supposing  such  storage 
works  to  be  added  to  distribution  works  al- 
ready constructed.     The  cost  of  large  works 
of  irrigation  might  be  safely  reckoned  at  £7 
per  acre  on  an  average,  or  £8  1 5*.  if  5  per  cent, 
on  one-half  the  capital  for  ten  years  during 
construction  were  added.     If  the  profits  made 
by  the  application  of  the  water  were  divided, 
in  the  proportion  of  one-third  to  the  cultiva- 
tor and  two-thirds  to  the  agency  supplying 
the  water,  works  of  channel  irrigation  would 
benefit  the  cultivator,  as  above  stated,  to  the 
extent  of  60  per  cent.,  and  yielding  a  net 
return  of  7*4  per  cent  on  the  capital  expended. 
-With  respect  to  the  cost  of  tanks,  the  con- 
struction of  fiat  country  tauks  of  the  second 
class,  or  even  of  the  third  class,  ofier  a  very 
doubtful  return,  although  in  some  cases  it 
might  pay  the  cultivators  to  construct  them. 
Great  profits  had  been  made  by  government 
in  several  cases,  by  restoring  or  repairing 
tanks,  and  also  channels  which  had  become 
ruined  ;  such  net  profits  amounting  to  from 
10  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent.,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, which  was  cited,  to  250  per  cent. 
The  construction  of  large  storage  reservoirs 
would  return  a  high  per-centage  on  the  outlay. 
Further,  it  appears  probable  that,  in  the  most 
favourable  localities,   7,000   cubic  j'ards   of 
water  could  be  stored  for  £  I,  and  in  others 
4,250  cubic  yards,  while  the  restoration  (in 
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part)  of  the  ancient' tank  of  Mudduk  Masoor, 
would  yield  9,600  cubic  yards  per  £l. 

The  loss  by  evaporation  in  the  reservoirs  of 
70  feet  and  upwards  in  depth  would  vary 
with  tlieir  depth,  and  the  time  in  which  thej 
were  em  p ti ed.     1 1  wa s  fou  n  d,  by  observations 
of  the  evaporation  in  the  locality  of  three 
proposed  reservoirs,  to  vaiy  from  5  per  cent, 
to  7J  per  cent,  of  their  contents.    A  further 
loss  from  the  same  source  would  occur  in  the 
passage  of  the  water  to  the  countiy  to  be  ini- 
gated,  varying  of  courae  with  the  distance, 
&c.     For   the   purposes   of    calculatiou,  the 
correction  for  evaporation  was  assumed  at  12 
per  cent.,  and  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  rice,  at  6,000 
cubic  yards.     At  the  roost  unfavourable  rate 
of  storage  (4,250  cubic  yards  per  £1,  and 
adding,  as  in  the  case  of  the  channel  works, 
25  per  cent,  for  interest  during  constmction) 
3,400  cubic  yards  per  £1,   the  prime  cost 
after  all   deductions,  would    be  £l  9*.  ^' 
per  acre,  for  giving  a  second  crop  of  rice,  or 
a  crop  of  sugar-cane ;  while  the  cost  at  the 
rate  at  which  the  restoration  of  the  Mudduk 
tank  was  estimated  would  be   14*.  10(/.  per 
acre.    An  outlay  of  £l  9*.  5d,  would  yield  a 
net  return  of  about  £l  ]*.,  allowing  a  lai^ge 
ipargin  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in 
still  less  favourable  situations  and  supposing 
the  reservoir  to  be  constructed  in  addition  to 
a  system  of  distribution  works  already  exist- 
ing.     With   regard  to  the  large  and  very 
remunerative  works  in  the  Kistna,  Godaverj, 
and  Tanjore   deltas,  the  works  in  the  latter 
yielded,   after   deducting  repairs  and  5  per 
cent,  on  the   capital,   23^  per   cent,  direct 
profit,  and  those  on  the  Godavery  from  50  per 
cent,   to   60   per    cent.     All  the  deltas  ai« 
occupied    as    to    offer    do    opportunity   for 
new    undertakings   on  a  large   scale,  while 
in  other  districts  such   enterprises  would  ne- 
cessarily be  more  expensive.  Mr.  Gordon  has 
arrived  at  the    following   conclasions:  Ut, 
That  irrigation  would  benefit  the  cultivator  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  enable  him  to  pay  a 
water-rate  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  increased 
value  of  his  crop,  and  still  leave  his  own  pro* 
fits  from  50  per  cent.'  to  400  per  cent  in 
excess  of  those  derived  from  dry  cultivation; 
2nd,  That  the  most  profitable  application  of 
capital  would  be  found  in  the  construction  of 
storage  reservoirs  as  an  addition  to  distriba- 
tion  works  already  in  existence,  and  that  these 
would  yield  a  net  return  of  46  per  cent.,  after 
paying  one-third  of  the  gross  revenue  to  the 
existing  works,  and  increasing  the  revenue 
of  such    works  by  4|  per  cent. ;  3rd,  That 
the  arbitraiy  water-rate  of  12*^.  per  acre  was, 
on  the  data  assumed  by  goverament,  insnffi* 
cient  to  yield  a  fair  return  dii'ectlj  on  the 
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average  of  new  irrigation  works,  unless  these 
iocloded  the  storage  of  water  for  a  second 
crop;  4th,  That  the  profitable  employment 
of  eapital  in  irrigation  depended  chiefly  on 
the  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  the 
water-rate  should  be  fixed  with  reference  to 
the  yalue  of  the  crop  produced  by  and  the 
cost  of  the  works  ia  each  case,  and  that 
otherwise  many  veiy  beneficial  projects  would 
remain  unexecuted. 

SOCTHERN  MAHRATTA  COUNTRY, 
constitutes  the  British  zillah  of  Dharwar,  and 
ooght,    likewise,     geographically    speaking, 
to  include  the  small  province  of  Sun  da.     The 
^general  boundaries    are  the  rivers   Kistuah 
aod  Bhima  on  the  north  and  north-east ;  the 
Tambuditi  river  on  the  south  ;  the  Nizam's 
territory  on  the  east,  and  the  Syhadri  range 
of  mountains  oa  the  west.  The  latter  are  gene* 
rally  called  the  western  ghauts ;  a  term  which 
however  properly  applies  only  to  the  passes 
leading  through  them.      The  general  face  of 
this  tract  is  much  diversified,  and  affords  a 
great  variety  of  elevation  and  of  geological 
structure,   thereby  materially   affecting    the 
distribution    and   tjie  habitat  is   a  different 
species  of  animals  existing  within  its  limits. 
The  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  thick 
forest,  extending  from   the  outskirts   of  the 
mountainous   region  of  the  ghauts   to  their 
summits,  and  clothing   the  valleys  that   ex- 
tend between   their  different  ridges,  abounds 
with  the  teak  and  various  other  lofty  forest 
trees,    festooned      by    enormous    perennial 
creepers.      The  bamboo  forms  a  thick  and 
loxariant  underwood  in  some  places,  while 
others  are    entirely    open,   and   the    banks 
of  many  clear  and   rapid    streams  fiowing 
through  it,  abound  with  the  black  pepper 
plant,  the  wild    cinnamon  and  other  odori- 
ferous shrubs.      Portions   of  this  forest  are 
often  left  entirely  untouched  by  the  axe  or 
knife,  forming  a  thick  impervious  shade  for 
the  growth  of  the  black  pepper,  cardamom 
and  Mari   palm    (Caiyota    urens).      These 
are  called  kans  and  are  favourite  resorts  of 
wOd  animals.     To  the  east  of  the  regular 
forest  lies  a  tract  called  the  Mulnad,  or  rain- 
eountry  (though   the  natives   of  the    plains 
ofken  include  the  jtiari,  or  forest,  under  the 
same  denomination)  iu  which  the  trees  de- 
generate into  large  bushes,  the  bamboo  almost 
entirely  ceases,  and  cultiv.ition,  chiefly  of  rice, 
becomes  much  more  frequent.     The  bushes 
consist  chiefiy  of  the  karuudu,  the  pallas,  <&c. 
It  abounds   in  t^nks  and  artificial  reservoirs 


frontier  are  found  a  succession  of  low  dry 
hills,  with  tabular  summits,  often  rising  in 
abrupt  scarped  precipices,  and  intersecting 
and  travei*sing  the  plains  iu  various  directions. 
They  are  clothed  with  low  thoruy  jungle  of 
babul  and  acacia,  and  their  buses,  and  the 
valleys  between,  composed  of  a  light  sandy 
soil,  are  cultivated  with  millet,  vetches. 
Panicum  spicatum,  Panicum  miliare,  Phaseolus 
max,  Phaseolus  mungo,  &c.  The  first  or 
mountainous  division  consists  chiefly  of  mica- 
ceous day,  and  other  schists,  which  to  the 
northward  are  succeeded  by  basaltic  or  trap 
formation.  The  Mulnad  is  composed  of  un- 
dulating clay-slate  hills,  which  become  cover- 
ed with  basalt  to  the  north.  This  trap  form- 
ation extCTida  in  a  slanting  direction  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.  nearly  coinciding  with  a  line 
drawn  from  Sadasheghur  on  the  coast,  to 
Bejapoor  and  Sliolapoor — and,  what  is  re- 
markable, is  almost  coincident  with  that 
marking  the  separation  of  the  two  great 
tribes  of  the  population  using  totally  distinct 
languages,  the  Mahrattas  and  Canarese.  The 
hills  to  the  N.  E.  and  E.  are  all  of  primitive 
sandstone  sometimes  resting  on  schists,  some- 
times immediately  on  granite,  which  latter  is 
the  rock  nearest  the  surface  in  the  central 
and  eastern  plains.  A  well-defined  range  of 
hills  to  the  S.  W.,  called  the  Kupputgud,  is 
basaltic.  The  extensive  plains  lying  between 
these  different  lines  of  hills  and  eminences 
are  composed  of  the  rich,  black  mould 
called  regur  or  cotton  ground,  resulting 
from  decomposed  basaltic  rocks.  To  the 
N.  E.  a  considerable  tract  of  limestone  is 
found,  resting  on  the  sandstone,  about 
Bagalcote,  Budami,  Hungund,  Mudibihal,  &c« 
The  species  of  Mammalia  found  in  the 
Southern  Mahratfa  country,  were  described 
by  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  the  Madras  Civil^er- 
vice  in  the  Madras  Literary  Society's  Journal, 
July  1 839,  and  he  gave  the  distribution  in  a 
tabular  form,  some  of  them  being  general, 
actions  confined  to  one  tract  only. 

SOUTHERN  WHALE  BONE  WHALE 
of  Nunn,  Baliena  australis,  Des  Moulins. 

SOUTHERN  WOOD,  Artemisia  abrota- 
num,  Linn, 


Downab,  Hind. 

Marikolundoo,  Tam. 


Dawanum, 


Tel. 


The  Tamil  people  sometimes  mix  the  fine 
powder  of  it  with  gingillie  oil  and  anoint 
themselves  with  it  after  bathing.  The  ma- 
homedaus  prize  it  for  its  fragrance  as  a 
flower  ;  and    it'  is   one    of  the   many   sweet 


for  purposes  of  irri«iution.     East  of  the  Mul- 
nad is  a  great  extent  of  alluvial  plain,  pro- j  smelling  shrubs  that  are  strewed  before  the 
docing  fine   crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  maizes,    hindoo  gods    at  religious  ceremonies. — Ains, 


millet,      Holeus     sorghum,     Panicum    itali- 
eum,  (/icer  arietinuro,  &c.  And  on  the  Nizam's 
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Mat  ^fed,y  p.  44. 
SOUTH  POLE,  Badabanflla,  Sans. 
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SOWRAH. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLAND  COTTON,  seo 

Cotton. 

SOOTHWELLIA  BALANGHaS,  China 
chesnut :  seeds  whea  roasted,  highiy  pala-- 
table. 

SOIJTONG,  a  river  near  Hobrtgunj  in 
Sylhftt. 

SOWA,  see  Soya. 

SOWA,  also  Shnta-pooshpa,  Guz.,  HitrD. 
Anethum  sowa,  Roxb,  Dill  seed  ;  or  Bishop 
weed,  Anethum  graveolens,  Linn. 

SOWA,  Hind.,  of  Spiti,  a  kind  of  barley. 

SOWAR,  Hind.  A  trooper  ;  a  mounted 
soldier,  belonging  to  the  irregular  cavalry. 

SO  WAY  DO,  BuRM.  A  tree  of  maximum 
girth  1^  cubits  and  maximum  length  10  or 
12  feet,  veiy  abundant  on  the  sea  coast  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Tenasserim 
provinces.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water. 
The  wood  is  much  recommended  for  gun- 
stocks  with  but  one  fault  ;  that  it  is  crooked 
and  therefore  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet  can   be    procured   between    the  bends. 


SOWRAH. 

simply  described  as  people  who  dress  io 
leaves  and  are  placed  in  a  sub-family  with  the 
Kiratah,  persons  who  dress  in  peacock's 
feathers,  &c.,  and  the  Pulindah,  persons  who 
only  know  one  language.  This  sub-family  is 
described  as  a  variety  of  the  Chandalab,pariah8, 
out-castes.  There  is  no  distinction  of  caste 
among  them,  bat  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion they  have  gi'adually  become  divided  into 
two  bodies;  1st,  the  Kapu  Sowrah  who  are 
dispersed  over  those  hills  of  Purlah  Eimedy 
and  Palkohda  which  are  situated  in  the  more 
open  country,  and  who,  from  frequent  inter- 
course with  their  neighbours,  the  Telugu  sod 
Oriya  people  have  picked  up  their  language 
and  some  of  their  civilization.  Many  of  the  Kapa ' 
Sowrah  now  live  in  villages  in  the  plains  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  lead  a  quiet  and  io- 
dustrious  life ;  2ndly,  the  Konda  Sowrah  or  hill 
Sowrah  who  inhabit  the  dense  forest  of  hills 
to  the  north  of  Purlah  Kimedy.  These  men 
are  utterly  uncivilized  and  retain  all  the  cus- 
toms, manners  and  instincts,  which  originally 


This  wood  is  commonly  sold  to  Burmese  at    characterized  the  race,  and  to  them  thereibre  the 


half  a  rupee  for  a  piece  large  enough  to  make 
one  gun-stock. — Captain  Dance. 

SOWEAJYA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SOVINDA,  Tbl.     .^schynomene  sesban. 

SOW-YEW,  BuRM.  The  Egg-tree  of  the 
Karenese,  Chisel-handle  tree  of  the  English  in 
Burmah.  This  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mason  to  be 
n  species  of  Dalbergia.  Its  maximum  girth 
2^  cubits  and  maximum  length  10  feet. 
Found  scattered  all  over  the  Amherst, 
Tavoy  and  Mergui  forests,  inland  ;  always 
found  in  undulating  ground  only,  not  near 
water.  When  seasoned  it  floats  on  water. 
It  is  used  by  Burmese  in  preference  to  any 
other  for  handles  of  chisels  and  tools,  also  for 
helves  of  axes,  and  hatchets.  It  is  a  very 
hard,  fine  grained  wood,  which  is  strongly 
recommended  for  helves  and  handles  of  all 
kinds  of  tools,  and  is  unequalled  for  those 
tools,  such  as  chisels,  which  are  struck  with 
a  hammer  or  mallet.  This  wood  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  in  colour  with  patches  of  black 
interspersed,  looking  as  if  iron  had  in  some 
manner  been  drawn  from  the  soil,  and 
incorporated  in  the  wood.  Though  widely 
scattered,  it  is  in  such  demand  as  always  to  be 
procurable  in  the  markets. — Captain  Dance. 

SOWRAH.  A  tribe  inhabiting  a  small 
tract  of  country  situated  between  83°  30' 
and  84°  30'  east  longitude,  and  between  18° 
30'  and  19°  30'  north  latitude.  Their  name 
is  also  wriften  Saur,  Sour,  and  Saireah.  In 
the  Namalingana  Shasanam  of  Amara,  an 
ancient  hindoo  writing  descriptive  of  the 
various  races  inhabiting  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, the  Sowrah  (Shabarah)  are  classed 
under  the  general  head  of  Sudras,  they  are 
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following  description  will  be  confined.  A  larj^e 
portion  of  these  Sowrah  are  nominally  nuder 
the  control    of  the  Bissoyi  or  hill  chiefs  of 
Goomah  and  Gibau,  Soringhee,  Eyagudda, 
Wogayagudda,  tleringhee  and  Coipo(N*am.  Bui 
the  greater  number  who  go  by  the  name  of 
the  Omanyah  Sowrah  are   independent  of  all 
control,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  have  no  chiefs 
among  themselves.     The  hills  they  inhabit 
are  never  visited  by   the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
plains — they,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
country  of  the  Khond,  another  hill  tribe,  on 
the  east  by  the  zemindaries  of  Pedda  Kimedy 
and  Chinna  Kimedy,  on  the  south  by  Purbdi 
Kimedy,  and  on  the  west  by  Goonipooram,  a 
taluk  of  the  Jeypore  covntiy.  As  viewed  from 
the  summit  of  Mahendragiri,  a  lofty  mountain 
on  its  confines,  this  countiy  appears  to  consist 
of  a  continuous   mass  of  hills   which  rise 
behind  one  another,  range  after  range,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea.    Cultivation  of  dry  grains  is 
carried  on,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  often  at  in 
angle  of  46  degrees  with  the  plain,  while  here 
and  there  crops  of  paddy  are  raised  on  the 
*small  level   patches   between   the   hills,  ad- 
vantage being  taken  of  the  numerous  springs 
and  hill  streams.    Besides  the  forts  or  pUces 
of  residence  of  the  Bissoyi  above-mentioned, 
there  are  a  few  villages  of  tolerable  dtmear 
sions  among  the  hills,  and  there  ia  reported  to 
be  a  large  village  called   Tummalo  in  the 
Omanyiah  Malialis  consisting  of  more  than  200 
houses,  but  the  Sowrah  generally  live  in  huU 
perched  singly  on  the  hill  sides  or  in  small 
groups  of  4  or  5.  Of  the  languageof  the  Sowrah, 
little  is  known.  It  is  of  course  unwritten, aod 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Khood 
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mnj  other  Deighboaring  lull  tribe.     To  the 
ear  it  souuJs  very  mouosyllabic,  and  is  pro- 
iiooooed  iu  a  short  quick  way,  the  Sowmhs 
flekiom  indulging  iu  long  senteuces.     For  the 
imperative  **go^  their  word  is  "ma,"  and  for 
"come,"  "ya."    They  siog  a  particular  kind 
of  soDg  which  they  call  **  Kellaugiya/'     They 
are  not  pecaiiar  in  what  they  out.     Flesh  of 
all  aorts,  anakes,  red   ants,  mice,  monkeys, 
birds,  fruit,   vegetables  and  grain   were  all 
enomeratad  in  a  list  of  the  articles  of  food 
giren  by  one  of  tliemselves,*— but  like  the 
Khoada,  they  have  a  peculiar  objection  to  the 
lue  of  milk  in  any  of  its  forms.     The  drass 
of  the  Sowrah  consists  of  a  piece  of  coarse 
eloth  manufactured    among  themselves    by 
a  set  of  persons    who  are  called   by  the 
people  of  the  plains  the  Arasi  Sowrah.    This 
doth  is  fastened  round  their  waists  by  the 
women,  and    reaches  to  their  knees.     The 
Qeu  merely  wear  a  langooty,  or  piece  of  rag 
fastened  to  a  string  ronnd  their  waists  and 
pasaipg  between  their  legs.     Their  ornaments 
eonsist  of  nose  rings  and  ear-rings,  bangles, 
Acm  made  of  brass  or  bell  metal,  and  as  many 
itn'ogg  of  coloured  glass  beads  worn  round 
their  necks  as   they   can  accumulate.     On 
feBtirale,  the  men  decorate  their  hair   with 
peacock  and  other  feathers.      The   women 
io  their  own  hills   never  wear  anything  above 
the  wabt     As  the  cold  weather  approacli«>e, 
tbe  Sowrahs  up   to  the  year  1 855  were  in 
tbe  habit    of    making    incursions  into    the 
plains  of  Kimedy  and  Goouipooram,  in  small 
parties  of  5  or  10,  and  way-laying  travellers 
to  rob  them  of  their  cloths — and  as  they  are 
atterly  reckless  of  life,  several  murders  occur- 
ed  annaally.     It  was  hoped   that  the  newly 
organised  police    would  do  much  to  check 
these   depredations,    but    it     was    thought 
that   they    can     never   be    finally    stopped 
till  the    Sowrah     are    brought    into   more 
freqaeut  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains,  and  opportunity  is  afTorded  them   to 
possess  themselves  by  honest  means  of  those 
necessaries  which  thpy  now  obtain  by  plunder. 
There  are  openings  into  the  Maliahs  from 
Kmedy  and   Goonipooram   which  might  be 
improved  at  no  great  outlay  into  good  roads, 
*nd  probably  a  route  might  be  found  leading 
A'on  the  former  to  the  latter  place  at  the 
hack  of  the  Maliahs,  nnd  thus  placing  the 
whole  country  within  easy  reach  of  the  plains. 
Their    religion    is   principally  demonolatry. 
They  Ascril)e  every  disease  and  other  evil  to 
the  influf^nce  of  a  demon  who  must  be  propi- 
tiated to  prevent  their  occurrence,  or  obtain 
their  removal.     They  are  also  said  to  worship 
Rama  and  Bheema,  and  to  have  villnge  god- 
blesses,  but  the  worship  prevails  probably  only 
unoiig  the  Knpu  Sowrah.     At  the   time  of 


harvest,  soon  after  the  crops  of  gantelii, 
korralu,  maize,  &c.,  ripen,  every  individual 
Sowrah  fetches  a  stone,  fixes  it  in  the  ground 
a  span  upwards,  and  calls  it  by  the  name  of 
"  mountain  god."  He  brings  a  little  of  each 
kind  of  crop  and  lays  it  before  the  stone  ; 
he  then  saci'ifices  a  fowl,  gets  some  toddy, 
and  after  dedicating  to  the  god,  he  mixes 
them  all  together,  and  with  his  friends  and 
relatives,  enjoys  the  feast.  When  a  child 
is  born,  they  assign  to  it  tlie  name  of  the 
day  ou  which  it  was  born,  or  that  of  the 
presiding  evil  spirit,  the  latter  being  de- 
termined by  a  sort  of  soothsayer  or  priest 
called  by  them  "  Vejju."  If  born  on  Sunday, 
the  child  is  called  **  Adya  ;"  on  Monday, 
"  Somburu  ;*'  on  Tuesday,  "  Mangada  ;"  ou 
Wednesday,  "Budu  ;"  ou  Thursday,  "Lakya ; 
on  Friday,  "  Sukku,''  and  on  Saturday, 
"  Senya."  These  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  are  the  same  as  those  among  the  Telu- 
gu  and  Oriya  people,  Telugu  Adivaram.  So- 
mavaram,  Mangalavaram,  Buduvaram,  Laks- 
manavaram,  Sukravarum  and  Sauivaram.  Tbe 
mother  is  not  considered  unclean  for  a  period 
after  the  birth  as  among  tlie  hiudooa  generally. 
A  stimulant  prepared  of  roots  and  iMirk  is  ad- 
ministered to  her  immediately  after  the  birth, 
and  on  the  4  th  day  she  is  generally  able  to 
resume  her  ordinary  occupatious.  The  ce- 
remonies observed  at  a  marria^^e  are  as  fol- 
lows : — A  young  man,  or  his  friends  for 
him,  having  selected  a  bride,  messages  are 
sent  to  her  parents,  and  finally  the  young  man 
himself  goes,  hearing  a  pot  of  toddy  or  other 
present.  If  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  ob- 
tained, the  ceremony  is  commenced  by  fixing 
3  posts  in  the  ground,  between  which  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  with  their  respective 
friends  assemble,  and  a  feast  is  commenced, 
at  which  nearly  every  person  gets  drunk  upon 
toddy.  The  bride  and  bridegioom  sit  to- 
gether while  turmeric  water  is  poured  on  their 
heads.  Presents  of  cloth,  beads,  rings,  &c., 
are  exchanged.  Fowls,  and  if  pVocurable, 
sheep  are  sacrificed  to  propitiate  tlie  demons, 
and  the  fiesh  is  then  cooked,  made  up  into 
balls  with  some  sort  of  grain,  and  distributed 
among  the  party  ;  on  these  occasions  they  all 
join  iu  a  dance  which  seems  to  consist  princi- 
pally in  hopping  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  at 
each  movement  snapping  their  fingers  and 
uttering  an  ejaculation,  while  at  intervals 
the  whole  of  the  dancers  come  bumping  to- 
gether and  ngain  separate.  If  the  parents 
of  the  bride  refuse  to  consent  to  the  marriage, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  friends  of  the 
bridegroom  watch  their  opportunity,  and  if 
the  girl  is  found  alone,  they  seize  and  carry 
her  off.  The  relatives  of  the  girl  then  pursue 
and  attack  the  opposite  party,  but  eveu  though 
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snccessful  io  retaking  her,  thej  are  prohibited 
by  their  customs  from  giving  her  in  marriage 
to  any  one  else.  Should  such  a  thing  be  at- 
tempted, the  parties  would  have  to  fight  it 
out  in  a  more  serious  manner  with  bows  and 
arrows. 

The  Sowrah  burn  their  dead,  and  the 
following  day  bury  the  ashes  on  the  same 
spot  over  which  they  erect  a  rude  pandal ;  on 
the  6th  day  the  soothsayer  or  priest  is  call- 
ed to  the  place  and  makes  an  offering  of 
toddy,  sacrificing  at  the  same  time  fowls 
or  animals  according  to  their  means,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  dead.  Another  portion  of  the 
ceremony  consists  in  placing  round  a  pot  of 
toddy  a  number  of  leaves  to  represent  the 
ancestors  of  the  deceased  ;  upon  each  leaf  the 
priest  sprinkles  a  little  toddy  while  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  the  person  represented, 
after  which  the  toddy  is  divided  among  the 
party.  At  the  end  of  the  1st  and  4th  years, 
ceremonies  are  observed  which  also  consist  in 
feasting  on  various  articles  of  food  which  are 
first  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased. 
Though  the  Sowrah  race  is  considered  far  more 
w41d  and  savage  than  the  Klionds,  they  have 
no  share  in  the  Meriah  or  human  sacrifices 
performed  by  the  Ir.tter,  The  weapon  in 
most  general  use  among  the  Sowrah,  is 
the  bow  and  arrow.  The  bow  is  made  of 
a  section  of  strong  male  bamboo,  about 
a  yard  in  length,  the  string  being  made  of 
a  thin  slip  of  the  outer  coating  of  the  bam- 
boo, firmly  bound  on  at  each  end  with  sinews. 
The  arrows  are  of  light  reed?,  feathered,  with 
a  head  of  flat  beattii  iron,  having  two  or  three 
pairs  of  barbs.  They  generally  aim  at  the 
stomach  or  thigh  of  their  victim  %  and  the 
wounds  are  consequently  dangerous  and  very 
often  fatal.  Their  mode  of  attack  is  to  lie  in 
wait  in  some  bushes  close  to  a  road  whence 
they  shoot  tlieir  arrows  at  any  passer  by. 
Some  of  them  also  carry  rude  iron  knives,  and 
a  hatche(  called  "  tungi."  Besides  carry- 
ing on  cultivation,  certain  of  them  called 
Mull  Sowrah  work  in  iron,  making  ar- 
row heads,  knives,  &c.  ;  others  called 
Medari  Sowrah  make  mats  out  of  bam- 
boos, while  the  Arasi  Sowrah  weave 
coarse  cloths.  They  are,  generally  speaking, 
extremely  muscular,  as  an  instance  of  which 
a  man  who  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of 
belonging  to  a  party  who  had  committed 
murder,  seized  the  bayonet  of  one  of  the 
armed  constables  in  his  hands,  and  actually 
bent  the  blade  double.  A  pleasing  fea- 
ture in  iht'ir  character  is  their  complete  truth- 
fulness. They  do  not  know  how  to  tell  a  lie. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  civilized  to  be  able 
to  invent.  The  hilly  trocts  of  India,  from 
Moorshedabad  down   to   Gaujam,  and  south- 
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wards   on   the  skirts  and   in  the  Talleys  of 
the  mountains  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  ars 
peopled  by  hundreds   of    small  tribes,  who 
form    amongst    themselves  independent  na- 
tions, who    have  not    yet    felt    the    efiects 
of    civilization    and,  as    with    the   Soathal, 
the   Sauriah  and   the    Khond,    occasiooaliy 
rise    in    open   rebellion  against   the  British 
power.     Since  1857,  the  Khonds  of  Kimedy 
have  been  surging  up,  from  time  to  time,  bat 
the  true  objects  are  not  known,  though  the 
reasons  given  are  their  hope  of  renewing  the 
Meriah.     It   was   known,  in    1833,  that  the 
Khonds  were   addicted    to  the   sacrifice  of 
human  beings, — Meriah, — to  the  earth  goddess 
and,  ever  since  then,  the  British  government 
have  made  continuous  efiferts  to  suppress  this 
rite.     An  insurrection  in    1858  was  neither 
aided   nor   led   by   Khonds.     The    principal 
actor  in  the  affair  was  a  man  named  Danda 
Sina,  of  Garbah  Goomah,  a  village  occupied 
by  this  Sowrah  tribe  of  savages,  armed  with 
bows    and    arrows    and    battle    axes,    who 
occupy  the  hilly  tract  which   extends  from 
Purla    Kimedy    to   Berhampore    (Granjam.) 
It  is   bounded  on  the   east   by  the    narrow 
belt   which  separates    the   hilly  tracts  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Khond  claus 
of  Chiuna  Kimedy  and  Jeypore.  The  Sownh 
in  habits   and    barbarism  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblence  to  the  Khond.      Danda  Sina  was 
sometime  befoijp  apprehended  by  the  auUiori- 
ties  of  Ganjam,  ou  a  charge  of  daeoity.     He 
was  convicted,  and  sentenced,  but  the  sen- 
tence required  confirmation,  and  in  the  interim 
he  contrived  to  effect  his  escape.     Flying  to 
his  own  village,  he  collected  a  large  body  of 
his  clansmen,  and  with  10,000  foU'owers  at- 
tacked the  manager  of  Parla  Kimedy.   Seren 
peons  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  though 
the  manager  escaped,  the  whole  country  was 
immediately  in  a  state  of  excitement.     The 
Sowrah  had  previously  been  imtated  by  the 
execution  of  two  of  their  number  for  murder* 
ing  the  headman  of  a  village,  and  had  openly 
threatened  vengeance  for  their   deaths.     An 
old  device  also  was  employed  to  slioanlate 
them  to  action,  and  give  additional  coherence 
to  the  movement.    As  in  the  Son  thai  rebeilion, 
an  avatar  descended.     He  was  not,  it  is  tme, 
in  the  shape  either  of  a  cart  wheel  or  of  a 
piece  of  paper.     The  Sowrah  appear    to  be 
advanced  beyond  that  point  in  theology,  and 
their  idol  is  a  little  brazen  image.     Bat  in  «U 
other  respects  the  device  was  identical  with 
that  before  employed  among  the  Sontbals.  The 
avatjir  issues,  commands,  the  active  leader  is 
sole  interpreter  of  them,  and  the  comnoands 
authorise  armed  resistance  to  regular  au  ihoritj. 
The  Sowrah  are    wholly  within  Telingan% 
and  extend  from  the  Godavery  to  the  sou  them 
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frootier  of  the  Khood.  The  Sowrah  country 
18  006  of  the  most  difficak  in  the  world,  a 
hillj  tract  covered  with  a  jungle  as  deadly  to 
sepojs  as  the  lowetst  swamp  in  the  Sonthal 
pergoDoahs. 

Mr.  Campbell  observes  that  the  Soor  while 
described  as  small,  mean,  and  veiy  black, 
asd  like  the  Sonthals  naturally  harmless, 
peaceable,  and  industrious,  are  also  said  to  be 
without  moral  sense. — Mr.  W.  S.  Hooper^ 
Frineipal  Jsst.  Agent  to  the  Oovernor  in 
Oanjam ;  Mr.  Campbell, 

SAUBA  or  SUKIA,  are  a  hindoo  sect  and 

troe  worshippers  of  the  Sun  ;  and   some  of 

them,  adore  the  dormant  and  active    energies 

of  the  planet  conjointly.     This  sect,   which 

is  not  very  numerous,  is  distinguished  by 

the  use  of    red  sanders   for  the    horizontal 

triple  line,  as  well  as  for  the  circlet  on  their 

foreheads. 

SOY. 
Taug-jro,  Chin.  |  Soya,  Jaf. 

This  well-known  sauce  is  made  from  the 
Soja  hispida  which  grows  in  China  and 
Japan.  In  Java  it  is  procured  from  the 
Phaseolus  radiatus,  the  green  gram,  haree 
nooog  or  putchay  payroo  of  India.  The 
beoDs  are  boiled  soft  with  equal  quantities  of 
wheat  or  barley,  and  left  for  three  months  to 
ferment,  salt  and  water  are  then  added  when 
the  liquor  is  pressed  and  strained,  1,108 
picols  of  soy  were  shipped  in  Canton  in  1844, 
/or  London,  British  India  and  Singapore  ;  100 
jars,  or  about  50  gallons  of  soy  were  received 
at  Liverpool  in  1850.  Its  price  is  about  65. 
per  gallon  in  the  London  market,  and  the 
Japan  soy  is  superior  to  the  Chinese.  Ge- 
nuioe  soy  is  well  flavoured,  thick,  brown,  and 
clear  ;  and  when  shaken  in  a  glass,  it  should 
have  a  coat  on  the  surface  of  a  bright  yellow- 
ish-brown colour.  It  is  obtained  from  Can- 
too ;  hot  the  best  is  exported  from  Japan,  by 
way  of  Batavia.  Soy,  is  made  in  some  parts 
of  the  east,  from  a  species  of  the  Dolichos 
beao  (Soja  hispida)  which  grows  in  China 
and  Japan.  In  Java,  it  is  procured  from  the 
Phaseolus  radiatus.  The  beans  are  boiled 
soft,  with  wheat  or  barley  of  equal  quantities 
>od  left  for  three  months  to  ferment,  salt  and 
water  are  then  added,  when  the  liquor  is 
pressed  and  strained.  Good  soy  is  agreeable 
when  a  few  years  old,  the  Japan  soy  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Chinese.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  for  England  and  America.  The 
Dolichos  bean  is  much  cultivated  in  Japan, 
where  various  culinary  articles  are  prepared 
from  it,  but  the  principal  products  are  a  sort 
of  butter  termed  mico,  and  a  pickle  called 
■ooja.  The  flavour  and  ingredients  of  soy 
vary  considerably,  even  among  the  people 
who  make  it,  and  much  of  that  exported  is 
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supposed  to  be  more  or  less  adulterated. 
Leguminous  and  cruciferous  plants  occupy 
the  largest  part  of  the  Chinese  kitchen  garden  ; 
many  sorts  of  peas  and  beans  are  cultivated,, 
and  the  pods  and  seeds  of  two  species  of  Doli- 
chos are  eaten,  and  the  beans  of  another  species 
made  into  soy  by  boiling  and  powdering  the 
kernels  and  then  fermenting  them  with  yeast, 
and  mixing  other  ingredients,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  maker  or  purchaser.  The 
widely  diffused  and  extensive  tribe  of  Legu« 
minossB  holds  an  important  place  in  Chinese 
botany,  affording  many  esculent  vegetables 
and  valuable  products.  Peas  and  beans  foi*m 
important  objects  of  culture,  and  the  condi- 
ment called  soy  (a  word  derived  from  the 
Japanese  soya),  is  prepared  chiefly  from  a 
species  of  Dolichos.  One  of  the  commonest 
modes  of  making  this  c^idiment  is  to  skin 
the  beans,  and  grind  them  to  flour  which  is 
mixed  with  water  and  powdered  gypsum,  or 
turmeric.  The  common  Chinese  eat  few 
meals,  without  the  addition  of  one  form  or 
other  of  the  *  bean'  curd,  or  *  bean'  jelly.  The 
soy  was  at  one  time  largely  used  as  a  condi- 
ment in  the  several  countries  of  £urope 
but  has  latterly  been  displaced  for  others.-— 
Waterston  ;  Faulkner  ;  Simmonds'  ;  Com 
mercial  Products,  p.  313  ;  Williams*  Middle 
Kingdom,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  283,402, 403 ;  Morrison. 

SOY  BEAN,  Anqlo-Jap.     Soja  hispida. 

SOYA,  or  Sowa,  Hind,  Anethum  sowa, 
Roxb,  Dill,  ati  umbelliferous  plant  cuU 
tivated  in  India.  Its  aromatic  seed  is 
much  used  by  the  natives  in  cookery,  as 
well  as  for  medicinal  purposes  ;  the  grcen 
parts  also  are  cut  down  and  sold  in  the 
bazaars,  as  the  plant  is  used  as  a  vegetable 
both  by  mussulmans  and  hindoos.  The  seeds 
are  the  shubit  of  Avicenna,  which  is  usually 
U-anslated  Anethum  ;  by  the  Arabs  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  the  Anethon  of  Dios- 
corides.— J^M^.  Cyo.  Ben,  Fh.,  p.  226. 

SOYMIDA  FEBRIFUGA,  Ad.  de  Juss. 

Swietenia  febrifuga,  Boxb,  Cor.  PL,  W.  A  A. 
,,         rubra,  RotUer. 

Rohuna,  Rohan,     Beno.  i  Rohuni, 
Swamy,  Can.  I  Rohuna, 


Mahr. 
Sans. 


Patranga. 
'Wongii  maram, 
Shem  maram, 
Choar  kullie  martfm, 
Wond  maram,  „ 

Sumi ;  Somi,  Tel. 

Somida  manu,  „ 


It 
1am. 

»» 
If 


Rouea  ;  Ruhun,  DuK. 

Red  wood  tree,  Eno. 

Bastard  cedar,  „ 
Febrifuge  soymeda,     „ 

Kohuna,  Hind. 

Kobitaka,  „ 

Rheyu,  Mahb. 

This  large  forest  ti*ee,  is  a  native  of  several 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  India,  in  the 
Coimbatore  and  Cuddapah  districts,  of  the 
Godarery  forests  and  the  Rajahmundry  cir- 
cars,  the  Chunar  hills,  and  the  jungles  to 
the  south  of  HazareebaHgh.  Royle,  indeed, 
states  that  it  occurs  in  all  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  India,  also,  in  the  northern 
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Bombay  forests,  wliere  it  is  more  com- 
moQ  ia  those  in  laud,  as  on  the  Satpura 
range,  than  in  the  forests  of  the  coast. 
It  is  in  considerable  abundance,  however, 
in  various  parts  of  Guzerat,  also  at  the 
Siudhwah  ghaut  and  iu  the  Adjunta  and 
Jowar  jungles.  It  is  very  abundant  in  ^ag* 
pore,  and  grows  in  the  Chunar  hills  and  in  the 
jungles  south  of  Hazareebaugh,  indeed  in  all 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  India.  The 
wood  is  red-coloured,  light  and  easily  worked, 
and  is  reckoned  durable  and  strong,  and  good 
for  indoor  or  cabinet  purposes,  but  not  adapted 
to  those  requiring  exposure  to  sun  and  wea- 
ther. Captain  Beddome,  however,  says  it 
uerer  rots  underground.  In  the  Cuddapah 
district  it  is  much  used  iu  buildings.  In 
Nag  pore  logs  are  obtainable  from  17  to  20 
feet  long  and  4  to  3^  feet  in  girth,  at  5  annas 
the  cubic  foot.  In  weight,  the  wood  is  much 
greater  than  water,  but  by  all  native  accounts 
it  is,  there  far  from  a  durable  wood,  on  ex- 
posure splitting  greatly,  and  when  seasoned 
becoming  extremely  brittle.  It  has  a  fine 
straight  grain,  and  is  not  so  difficult  to  work  as 
its  great  weight  and  compactness  would  lead 
one  to  imagine.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
and  the  fact  that  it  rivals  the  finest  English 
oak  in  strength.  Captain  Sankey  hesitates  to 
recommend  it  as  a  building  material.  The 
bark  is  a  useful  tonic  in  intermittent  fevers, 
exactly  similar  to  the  mahogany  bark,  useful 
where  astringent  tonics  are  applicable,  but  of 
very  questionable  efficacy  as  a  true  anti- 
periodic,  for  mild  ague,  in  which  doubtless 
like  all  other  astringent  tonics  it  will  often 
sacceed,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
extract  in  the  bazaars  in  Bengal,  Nux 
vomica  bark  is  often  sold  for  it,  and  from 
this  Mr.  Piddingtoii,  procured  a  salt,  which 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  found  to  be  one  of  Bra- 
cine.  Dr.  O'Slmughnessy  never  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  an  alkaloid  from  the  true 
Rohun,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  of  a  (lull 
red-colour,  with  rough  grey  epidermis,  and 
yields  a  red  powder.  The  value  of  this 
bark  as  a  febrifuge  has  been  attested  by 
Roxburgh,  Duncan,  Breton  and  Spiisbury. 
Dr.  O^Shaughnessy  does  not  think  so  highly 
of  this  bark  as  others  do.  He  accounts  it  useful, 
like  its  congener,  mahogany,  where  astringent 
tonics  are  applicable,  but  of  very  questionable 
efficacy  as  a  true  an ti periodic  ;  he  thinks  it 
may  succeed  where  other  astringent  tonics  will 
so.  From  the  reports  of  dispensaries  it  seems 
of  considerable  use,  though  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  Berberis-  The  reporters  say,  that 
when  taken  beyond  the  quantity  of  6  or  6 
drachms  in  the  course  of  the  day  it  produced 
vertigo  and  otlier  head  symptoms.'*  This  is 
coutirmed  by  Dr.  Spiisbury,  who  says  lui'ge 
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doses  were  found  to  produce  vertigo.— Z^i; 
Wighi^  Gibson^  O' Shaughnessy^  pp.  247-9 ; 
and  Oleghom,  Voigi,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.^  Vol,  ii, 
p.  398  ;  W.  If  A.,  Vol.  i,  p,  122  ;  Caplaim 
Sankey;  Eng.  Cyc,  pp.  802,  8o9;'/iu/. 
Ann.  Med.  Science,  1856,  p.  191. 

SOZILI  —  ?  Fbih  maws. 

SPAIN,  a  countiy  in  Europe,  part  of  which 
was  long  held  by  Arabs.  In  the  East  ladiei, 
Spain  holds  the  Philippine  Islands.  See  ludis, 
Philippines,  Koran,  Semitic  races,  Papuan. 

SPALAGHZAI,  of  N.  W.  Himm.  Fagonia 
cretica,  Linn. 

SPA-LEN,  Buaic.  Andropogon  scfasnan- 
thus,  Linn. 

SPALMAK,  Pakj.  Calotropis  procerB, 
R.  Br. 

SPALYGIS,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

SPALYPIUS,  B.  c.  75,  had  many  coins  Id 
two  languages,  he  was  a  vice  regejit,  son  of 
Vonones  and  perhaps  brother  o£  Spalirisus. 
About  this  time,  as  indicated  by  his  coins,  was 
a  ruler,  whose  name  is  not  known,  styled  Soter 
Megas,  B.  c.  70,  the  nameless  Great  Soler 
king,  who  had  coins  with  an  Arian  legend  which 
James  Prinsep  and  Professor  Lassen  ascribed 
to  Azes.  On  all,  is  a  peculiar  monogram  with 
three  prongs.  The  same  monogram  was  con- 
tinued in  coins  of  Kadphises  and  of  tha 
Kanerki,  but  it  is  not  found  in  those  of  the 
Hercules  type  derived  from  HermsBus.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Prinsep  considera  him  to  have  been 
contemporary  but  not  identified  with  Vikra- 
maditya,  and  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Soter 
Megas,  which  was  continued  down  by  the 
Kadphises  kings.  He  considers  that  the 
nameless  kings,  with  those  on  whose  coins 
are  the  words  Kodes  or  Hyrkodes,  although 
mere  local  chiefs  such  as  now  rule  at  Kulm, 
Kunduz  and  Balkh,  preceded  the' conquest  of 
the  Panjab  by  Vikramaditya,  b.  c.  56. 
Spalirisus,  b.  c.  85,  sometimes  read  Ipaiiri- 
sus,  supposed  a  Parthian  king.  See  Greeks 
of  .A.pia 

SPATULA  CLYPEAT A,  Lmn..  Shovel- 
lers. ^ 

SPAN,  or Krok,  Hind.,  or  Pan,  of  Kant- 
war;  Picea  webbiana,  Picea  pindrow,  the 
silver  fir. 

SPANG  J II A,  Hind.     Potentilla  Inifliaii. 

SPANIEL.  King  Charles'  breed  of 
spaniels  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Japan  by  Captain  Saris  in  1613.  Dogs 
always  form  a  part  of  a  Japanese  royal  gift. 

SPANISCHE  FLIEGEN,  Gkr.  Cantha- 
rides.     Spanish  flies. 

SPANISCHER  PFEFFER,  G«R.  Cay- 
enne pepper. 

SPANISH  FLIES,  Eno.  Cantharis  vesi- 
catoria,.  Latrielle. 

SPANISH  JUICE,  Eng.  Liquorice  juice 
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SPANISH  PEPPER,  Ekg.      Capsicum 
aDouum,  Linn, 

SPMMAL,  Sw.     Cora. 

SPARADRAP  D'ANGLETERRE,  Fk. 
Coort-piaster,  a  thin  coating  of  isinglass  with 
a  liUle  tincture  of  benzoin  spread  on  black  sar- 
senet Isinglass  is  also  employed  for  giving  a 
lustre  to  some  kinds  of  woven  fabric  ;  bi^t  it 
is  more  extensively  used  for  clarifying  dif- 
ferent liquors  such  as  wine,  beer,  and  coffee 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  inferior 
kind  called  cake  isinglass  being  brownish 
coloored  and  having  an  unpleasant  odour  is 
only  employed  in  the  arts  and  for  the  purposes 
ofglne.  The  great  consumption  of  isinglass, 
necessarily  however  of  the  inferior  kinds,  is 
chiefly  by  the  brewer  in  the  process  of  fining. 
This  he  effects  by  the  use  of  isinglass  which 
he  dissolves  in  sour  beer  to  the  consistence  of 
thick  mucilage.  A  little  of  the  solution  being 
added  to  the  liquoi*  to  be  clarified  causes  the 
snbsidence  of  all  the  suspended  matter  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  when  the  liquor  remains 
perfectly  transparent.  The  sounds  of  cod 
fish  are  said  to  be  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, though  the  principal  import  into  Eng- 
land is  in  a  salted  state  for  food. — Rayie,  p. 

lilt 

SPARAXIS.  Is  a  pretty  flowering  genus 
of  plants,  one  of  the  Iridese,  and  is  cultivat- 
ed by  dividing  the  roots. — Ridde.lL 

SPAKID^  a  family  of  fishes. 

Pint  Oronp, — CAntharina. 
9  Cantharos,  3  Box,  I  Scatharus  1  Oblata,  1  Creni- 
deoB,  1  PachymetopoD,    1  Dipterodon,   1   Prutera- 
auithii8,4  Qirella,   1   Doydixodon,  2   Tephrseops,  1 
Oymnocrotaph  as. 

Second  Oroup. — HaplodactyHaa. 
5  HaplodaciyluflL 

Third  Group. — Sargina. 
17  Sargua,  1  Charax. 

Povrth  Group. — Pagrina. 
2f  LethriDufl,  2  9pherodon,  12  Pagms,  7  Pagel- 
luc,  18  Chrysophrys. 

Fifth  Group, — Pimeleptdrina. 
Gtn.  6  Pimelepterus,  1  Boridia. 

The  Sparidse,  or  Sparoides,  family  of  fishes 
belong  to  the  sectioa  Acanthopierygii,  which 
tre  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  single 
dorsal  fin,  the  anterior  half  of  which  is  sup- 
ported hy  spinous  rays,  and  which  is  not 
divided,  nor  is  it  protected  bj  scales  ;  the 
operculum  is  spinous,  the  palate  destitute  of 
teeth,  the  branchiostegous  membrane  has  five 
or  sis  raysy  and  the  pyloric  appendages  are 
few  in  number.  The  body  is  usually  of  an 
ovate  form  and.  covered  with  large  scales  ; 
the  mouth  is  not  protractile.  The  species  of 
this  family  feed  chiefly  upon  the  animals  of 
Moall  shell  Crustacese,  &c.,  for  crushing  which 
their  strong  teeth  are  admirably  adapted. 
The  genus  Fentapus  is  foui^ded  upon  certain 
Sparoid  fishes  found  in  the  India  seas,  and 
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off  the  coast  of  Australia,  which  approach  the 
genus  Deutex,  but  have  two  strong  canine 
teeth  in  front  of  each  jaw,  between  which 
sometimes  are  two  or  four  much  smaller  teeth  ; 
the  other  teeth  are  minute,  prickly,  close  to- 
gether, and  arranged  in  a  single  row  in  each 
jaw.  The  genus  Crenidens  is  distinguishable 
by  the  foremost  row  of  compressed  teeth 
being  dilated  at  the  apex  and  notched  ;  be- 
hind these  are  numerous  small  globular 
teeth.  There  is  but  one  specie?,  the  C.  Fors- 
kalii,  Cuv.  and  VaL,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Red 
Sea.— J^n^.  Cyc. ;  Qunter,  Catal.  of  Fishes. 

SPARLEl-GUL,  Hind.  Arnebia  echioides. 

SPARROW.  The  cinnamon-coloured 
sparrow  (Passer  cinnamomeus)  is  often  seen 
among  the  pine-woods  of  Kussowlee,  and  in 
the  jungles  along  the  lower  hills.     See  Passer. 

SPARROW-HAWK.  The  Sindian,  like 
the  English,  spaiTOW-hawk,  preys  entirely 
upon  birds.  She  flies  exactly  like  the  gos- 
hawk, low,  and  frequently  takes  advantage  of 
a  shelter  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  her  quarry. 

The  Bashah,  a  kind  of  sparrow-hawk,  and 
its  mate  the  Bashin,  a  small,  short-winged, 
low-flying  bird  with  yellow  eyes  and  dark 
plumage  in  her  first  year,  which  afterwards 
changes  to  a  light  ash  colour,  marked  with 
large  grey  bars,  are  very  much  valued  in  Sind 
on  account  of  the  rapid  way  in  which  they 
fill  the  pot,  especially  with  partridges.  As 
they  remain  in  Sind  during  the  cold  weather, 
and  retire  in  summer  to  the  hills  around,  those 
trained  are  "  passage  hawks,"  or  "  birds  of  the 
year  ;"  their  low  price,  Ss.  or  10*.,  .makes  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  mew  them,  so  they  are 
let  loose  when  the  moulting  season  commences. 
The  Shikrah  and  her  tiercel  the  Chi- 
pak,  are  the  common  English  sparrow- 
hawks.  They  are  flown  at  partridges,  and 
by  their  swiftness  and  agility  afford  tolerable 
sport.  At  the  same  time  they  are  opprobri- 
onsly  called  "  dog-birds"  by  the  falconer  on 
account  of  their  ignoble  qualities,  their  want 
of  staunchess  and  their  habit  of  carrying  the 
game.  They  may  be  bought  ready  trained, 
in  most  parts  of  Sind,  for  a  shilling  or  two. 
^Burton's  Falconry  Valley  of  the  Indus,  jp. 

SPARTA,  see  Polyandry. 

SPARTO,  see  Esparto. 

SPARTUM  8C0PARIUM,  see  Coffee. 

SPATHE  (the  Greek  a7r^0^\  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  sheathing  involucrum  of  many 
plants,  considered  by  most  botanists  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  bract.  It  is  seen  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  flowers  of  Palmace» 
and  AracesB,  where,  during  the  flowering  of 
the  plants,  it  embraces  the  entire  inflores- 
cence.—^w^.  Oyc. 
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SPATHODEA  RHEEDII. 


SPATULA  CLYPEAT A. 


SPATHIUM  CHINENSE,  Lour. 

Aponogeton  monostachyB,  Linn,  fil.,  Jtoxb,  Corr.^  Rk. 

Gotti  gaddi,  Tel.  |  Namma  dumpa,        Tel. 

Kottika,  ^       „     I 

The  roots  are  much  prized  as  food  by  the 
Yauadi.  lu  Tenasserim  one  or  two  species 
of  Spathium,  grow  In  the  water  ;  one  of 
which,  Voigt  sajs,  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  and  has  roots  '  nearly  as  good 
as  potatoes.' — Mason. 

SPATHIUM  ROOT,  Anglo-Lat.  Spa- 
thium  chinensis. 

SPATHODEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Biguoniacefle.  One 
Burmese  species,  the  Thit-liuda,  Burm.,  has 
a  white  wood  not  much  used.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  lb.  63.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good 
soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  50  feet,  an4  average  girth, 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is  6  feet. 
It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot. — Dr.  Bran- 
dis. 

SPATHODEA  ADENOPHYLLA,  Thw. 

^       Palol,  Singh. 

A  small  tree,  occasionally  found  in  Ceylon 
gardens.  It  was  introduced  into  the  agri- 
horticultural  gardens  at  Madras —  Thwaites, 
Cat.  Madras  Gardens. 

SPATHODEA  ARCUATA,  Wight,  Icon. 

Mer-siugi,  Mahr.  |  Ran-palai  maram,      Tam. 

A  small  or  middle  sized  tree,  common  in 
the  Walliar  forests  of  Coimbatore,  and  in  the 
forests  on  the  Bombay  coast.  It  furnishes  a 
strong  wood,  used  by  the  turner. — I)r. 
Wight,  Br.  Oibson. 

SPATHODEA    CHELONOIDES,    DC. 
Prod.,  W.Ic. 
Bignonia  chelonoidea.     |  Loonoo-madala-gass,  Singh. 

The  tree  is  very  abundant  in  Ceylon,  neai* 
the  sea,  but  occurring  up  to  an  elevation  of 
2,000  feet.—  Thwaites. 

SPATHODEA  INDICA,  Fers.  Syn.  of 
Bignonia  indica,  Linn.,  and  of  Caloeanthes 
iudica,  Blume.,  W.  Ic. 

SPATHODEA  LONGIFLOBA,  Wtlld. 
Syn.  of  Bignonia  chelouoides. 

SPATHODEA  RHEEDII,  Spreng. 

Spathodea  loDgifolia,  KtnU 
Bignonia  spathocea,  J2ox6.,  Fl.  Ind, 
„        falcata,  Kosn^s  MSS. 


Vodi, 
Udi, 
Wodi, 
Ganora  Icarraf 


Tel. 


»» 


Mer-Sing;!,  Bombay. 

Tha-k  hoot-ma,  Burh. 
Nir  poQgilamf  Maleal. 
Deya  danga-gaBB,  SiiroH. 
Kanpillay  maram,    Tam.  ? 

This  small  thin  tree,  a  native  of  the  west  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  island  and 
in  the  forests  of  the  coast,  is  met  with  in  the 
peninsula  of  India,  in  the  forests  of  the 
Northern  Circars  and  of  the  Godaveiy  and  in 
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British  Burmah.  The  tniuk  is  very  irregu- 
lar. In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  fint 
branch  is  30  feet,  and,  at  7  feet  from  the 
>rround,  the  average  girth  is  7  feet.  A  cubic 
foot  of  the  -wood  weighs  lbs.  35.  It  is  strong, 
of  a  whitish  colour,  and  in  Burmah,  where  it 
sells  at  8  annas  the  cubic  foot,  it  is  used  for 
yokes  and  cart  poles. —  Mr.  Latham  ;  B4>*b. 
Fl.  Lid. ;  Eng.  Cye. ;  Dr.  Brandts  ;  Cap- 
tain Beddome,  Dr.  Birdwood^ 

SPATHODEA  ROXBURGHII,  Spreng. 

Bignonia  quadrilocularis,  Rosh.,  FL  Ind.,  iii,  107.  • 

Bare-kalagonif     BsKO.  |  Baro  kalagonL,HTND.?TKLi 

A  large  tree,  with  a  sti-aight  trunk  and  of 
considerable  height.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Northern  circars,  flowers  in  the  hoi  seasoo 
with  spreading  branches  and  large  rose  co- 
loured and  delightfully  fragrant  flowei'S,  and 
is  remarkable  foi*  its  leaves.  Roxbui'gh  sajs 
its  wood  is  used  for  many  purposes  by  the 
natives,  but  other  accounts  describe  it  as 
worthless.  Buffaloes  are  very  fond  of  the 
leaves. — Roxb.,  Fl.  Ind.,  Vol.  m,  p.  107; 
Voigt ;  Captain  Beddome  ;  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPATHODEA  SERRATULA,  is  the 
Ma-lwa9  of  the  Burmese. 

SPATHODEA  STIPULATA,  Wall. 

Bignonia  stipulata^  Roxb.y  Fl.,  Ind.,  m,  108. 

Bet-than,  Buem.  I  Palol,  SnfGH. 

Paet-than,  ,,      | 

A  large  tree  of  British  Burmah,  wood  used 

for  bows  and  spear  handles^  also  for  paddles 

and  oars.     A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  48.    la 

a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 

length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  20 

feet  and  aveinge  girth  measured  at  6  feet 

from  the  ground  is  4  feet— iSoa;^.,  Fl.  Ind^ 

Vol.  iii,  p.  108  ;  Dr.  Brandts. 

SPATHODEA  SUAVEOLENS,  DC. 
Bignonia  suaveolena.  |  Palol,  Sima. 

Grows  in  the  south  of  Ceylon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  buddhist  temples,  and  Mr. 
Thwaites  could  not  hear  of  its  occurring  truly 
wild.  Its  roots  are  much  valued  by  the  natives 
as  a  tonic  medicine,  and  they  atti'ibate  the  same 
properties  and  give  the  same  name  (*  Palol*) 
to  those  of  Spathodea  adenophylla,  which  is 
occasionally    found    in    gardens. — Thwaites- 

SPATHODEA  UNCINATA,  a  trailing 
creeper,  this  genus  of  plants  are  ahowy  and 
handsome,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being 
yellow,  purple  and  red ;  they  ara  easily  pro- 
pagated by  seed  or  cuttings,  aud  require  a 
good  garden  soil. — Riddell. 

SPATTALL  A,  a  genus  of  the  Proteaces, 
all  Cape  plants,  and  require  the  same  treat- 
ment as  other  Protearese. — Riddell. 

SPATULA  CLYPEATA,  ( Anas  cly peata* 
Circuit  of  northern  regions,  N.  Africa :  toler- 
ably common  in  India.   See  Shoveller. 
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8PEKE. 


SPBLTER. 


SPAWN.    lo  Canara,  men  search  ia  the 

the  rivers  for  hillocks  wherein  spawn  has 
been  left,  gather  the  ova  and  make  it  into 
cakes,  which  are  considered  a  delicacy.  The 
eggs  of  the  kari  and  kalmuri  are  highly 
prised.  The  quantity  of  spawn  contained  in 
each  fish  has  been  but  slightly  tested.  So 
fsr  as  exumination  has  been  made,  Indian  fish 
leem  to  be  as  prolific  as  others.  A  miihseer 
of  6^  lbs.  contained  13,219  roe,  which  is 
2,115  to  the  lb. ;  a  mahseer  of  1 1;^  lbs.  con- 
tained 10,587. 

SPEAR  GRASS,  Andropogon  aciculatus. 

SPEAR-MINT,  Mentha  viridis,  cultivat- 
ed for  the  fragrant  leaves,  which  are  used 
io  sauces,  tea,  &c.,  requires  rich  poii,  shade 
and  plenty  of  wat«r,  propagated  by  division 
of  the  plant—  Jaffrey. 

8PECERYEN,  Dut.     Spices. 

SPECKLED  WOOD,  Eno.  Syn.  of  Snake 
wood. 

SPECK,  Ger.     Bacon. 

SPECTRE  BUTTERFLY  of  Ceylon, 
Hestiajasonia. 

SPEEDWELL,  Eno.  Veronica  beccabunga. 

SPEELGOED,  Dut.    Toys. 

SPEEL-KARDEN,  Dot.    Cards. 

SPEETEE,  see  Kunawer,  Spiti. 

SPEK,  Dot.     Bacon. 

SPEKE,  acaptainof  the  Bombay  A  i*my,  a 
gallant  soldier,  who  bore  himself  bravely  in  some 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  the  Indian  wars,  and 
ft  sagacious  and  enterprizing  traveller,  who  by 
sheer  pluck  and  endurance  solved  a  problem 
which  had  vexed  the  curiosity  of  mankind 
ilnee  the  dawn  of  hfstory.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  exaggerate  the  ment  even  of  having  solved 
the  great  geographical  problem  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  and  there  is  not  claimed  for  Speke  a 
precedence  over  the  genius  of  Sturt,  or  Burke, 
or  Wills ;  but  bis  was  a  brilliant  exploit.  He 
had  won  the  trophy,  he  was  still  battling  for 
its  possession  against  other  candidates  who 
would  fain  have  taken  it  from  him.  A  mixed 
crowd  of  curious  and  scientific  folk  were  await- 
ing with  forgone  conclusions,  or,  at  least,  with 
ft  prepossession  in  his  favour,  to  witness  a  great 
display  of  fence  between  him  and  his  chief 
ftdfersary.  At  the  moment  when  every 
«je  was  turned  in  quest  of  him,  word  was 
brought  that  the  great  traveller,  who  bad  sue 
eeasfully  confronted  a  thousand  perils,  who 
bad  been  among  the  expecting  multitude  but 
ft  few  boui-s  before,  and  who  was  waited  for 
ft9  the  disputant  of  the  day,  lay  dead  in  a 
itubble  field,  shot  to  death  by  his  own  gun. 

As  a  subaltern  ofiicer  in  the  Indian  army 
ke  had  made  the  campaign  of  the  Punjab, 
under  Lord  Gough,  and,  in  the  four  suc- 
cessive victories  of  Bamnuggur,  Saddelnpore, 
Chiilianwallah  and  Guzenit,  acting  through- 
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out  this  terrible  time  with  Sir  Colin  Campbeirs 
division.  He  used  to  make  hunting  and  ex- 
ploring expeditions  over  the  Himalayas,  and 
in  the  untrodden  parts  of  Thibet.  A  botanist, 
a  geologist,  and  especially  a  lover  of  natural 
history,  he  toiled  to  collect  specimens  of 
every  animal,  every  plant,  and  every  mine- 
ral to  be  found  in  those  wilds ;  shooting, 
collecting  and  mapping  the  country  as  he 
went,  he  taught  himself  all  the  knowledge 
which  he  required  to  enable  the  traveller  to 
appreciate  and  utilize  all  he  sees.  He  obtained 
his  annual  leave  of  absence  easily,  because  he 
brought  back  such  good  proofs  of  the  use  he 
made  of  it.  These  were  his  preparations  for 
his  after  travels  in  Africa,  where  he  first 
struck  upon  the  great  lake  which  is  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Nile,  reaching  it  from  the  north, 
and  then  proved  what  was  at  first  but  a  saga- 
cious conjecture  by  tracking  the  river  upwards 
to  this  same  lake  from  the  south. 

Capt. Burton  was  once  slumbering  under  the 
shadow  of  the  very  highest  prize  of  all.  Speke 
andBurton  were  companions  in  the  expedition 
during  which  the  lake  of  N'yanza  first  became 
known  to  European  science.  Speke  was  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  intelli- 
gence than  Burton  was.  In  fact^  Burton  was 
ill  and  Speke  was  well ;  Speke  was  shooting 
Egyptian  geese  and  catching  perch  in  tho 
lake  while  Burton  lay  in  his  hammock.  More- 
over, Speke  had  the  happy  sagacity  to  guess 
the  vast  importance  of  the  discovery  on  which 
he  had  lighted.  Burton  was  very  near  gain- 
ing this  blue  riband  of  the  geographers,  but 
he  did  not  gain  it. — London  Times. 

SPELANE,  Hind.     Peganum  harmala. 

SPELDA,  Hind.     Populus  alba. 

SPELTER,  Dut.,  Esq.,  Fr, 


Pi-yuen, 

Chin. 

Sung-busri, 

DUK. 

Tutenague, 

£no. 

Zino, 

Eno.,  Fb. 

Zink, 

Ger. 

Ju8>ud,Quz. ,  HiK  o.,Pbbs. 


Zinco, 

It. 

Zincum, 

Lat. 

Dasta, 

Nef. 

Schpiauter,. 

Res. 

Zinco,  Cinck, 

Sp. 

Tutu  nagum,    Tam.,  Tel. 


Zinc  is  a  metal  of  a  blueish-white  colour 
and  lustre.  Cheap,  light,  and  when  superfi- 
cially oxidized,  long  resists  the  further  action 
of  air  and  water  ;  it  is  now  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  lead  in  lining  water-cisterns  and 
roofings  :  alloyed  with  copper  it  forms  brass  ; 
and  several  of  its  compounds  are  used  in 
medicine.  Zinc  is  obtained  either  from  Cala- 
mine, a  native  carbonate,  or  Blende,  a  native 
sulphuret :  it  has  never  been  found  in  a 
state  of  purity.  Spelter,  in  China  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  brass  ;  it  is  in  plates 
of  half  an  inch  thick  of  a  whitish-blue  colour. 
There  was  formerly  in  China  a  monopoly  of 
spelter,  so  that  no  foreigner  could  either  buy 
or  sell  it, —  Morrison  ;  Faulkner.    See  Zinc. 
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SPEBMAZ£T. 

SPENK-I-AWAL,   Pbks.,  Pu»hto.    A 

idusk  melon  of  Candahar. 

SPERA  WAN,  Hind.  Populus  euphratica, 
SPERAWANA,HiHD.,Pu8HTU.  Buddkk 

crispa. 

SPERA  WANNE,  Hira.     J&wa  bovii. 

SPER    CHERAI,    Pusbttt.,  white   oak. 
Quercus  incana,  heavy  oak,  also  Q.  ilex. 

SPERDOR,   HiiTD.,  or    Spelda,   Traws- 
IiTDUS.     Popolufl  alba,  white  poplar  or  abiie. 
,    SPERMACETI,  Eng.  It. 

Blane  de  Baleine,        Fa.  1  Spermaset,  Bus. 

Sperme  de  Baleine,       „      Espcrma  de  Ballen*,    Sp. 
Wallratb,  6sB.  I 


SPHJEBANTBXHI 


:  J I  --Ji 


SPERME  IHS  BALEINE,  Fb.    Spmui- 
ceil. 

SFEBM  WHALES,    Phjaeterids. 
Catodon  maerocephalus.    Cachalot* 

Physeter  macrocephaluB, 

Linn, 
FhjBeter  gibbus  of  Sch, 


n 


trumpo,  BonTuUerre. 


Catodon  txumpo,<?enwi. 
Cetua       macimmilialin 

Oken. 
NortlMnt  l^erm  whak. 


The  produce  of  a  species  of  whale,  Physeter 
maerocephalus,  found  chiefly  in  the  South 
seas,  called  the  Cachalot,  or  white  whale,  is 
of  immense  size,  frequently  60  or  more  feet 
in  length,  of  which  the  head  constitutes  one- 
third.  This  part  is  the  chief  resei-voir  of  the 
spennaceti,  which  however  is  found  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  body,  mixed  with  the  sperm 
oil.  It  is  mostly  lodged  in  two  large  cavities 
of  the  upper  jaw,  one  above  and  the  other 
below,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  nos- 
ti'ils.  These  cavities  are  sub-divided  into 
numerous  cells  of  unequal  size  by  ligament- 
ous or  tendinous  partitions  ;  these  partitions 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  sepa- 
rate the  fat  in  other  animals,  but,  owing  to 
the  great  size  of  the  creature,  of  a  larger  and 
stronger  kind.  The  purest  spermaceti  is  con- 
tained  in  the  largest  and  least  ligamentous 
cells.  The  part  in  which'  it  is  lodged  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  cranium  containing  the  brain 
which  spennaceti  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be.  During  the  life  of  the  animal  the 
spennaceti  is  in  a  fluid  state,  and  on  the 
head  being  open  has  the  appearance  of  an 
oily  clear  white  liquid.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  the  spermaceti  concretes  and  deposits 
from  the  oil.  They  are  then  separated  and 
put  into  different  barrels.  Spennaceti  is  of  a 
white  colour,  with  a  peculiar  lustre,  is  brittle, 
smooth,  but  not  greasy  ;  smell  peculiar,  but 
weak.  It  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame,  with- 
out smell  ;  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candleSy  also  for  medical  purposes. — Eng. 
Cyc. ;  Faulkner  ;  History  of  Japan,  Vol,  ii, 
«.51.  ;  McCullocKs  Com.  Did,,  p.  1072. 

SPERMADICTYON,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rubiaces. 
The  species  form  shrubs,  with  white  and 
light  blue  very  fragrant  flowers,  with  leaves 
lance-shaped,  shortly  petioled  ;  stipules  short. 
They  are  natives  of  Hindustan.  S.  suaveolens, 
the  S.  hamiltonia  of  Roxburgh,  ascends  the 
Himalayas  to  elevations  of  3,000  feet,  and  has 
been  cultivated  in  Great  BriUin  as  a  stove- 
plant.— -En^.  Cyc* 

SPERMAZET,  Rui.    Spermaceti. 
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Its  principal  food  are  the  sepiadae  or  cuttle 
fish,  but  it  swallows  small  fishes.  Its  largest 
recorded  size  is  76  feet  long  by  38  feet  is 
girth,  but  the  average  is  60  feet,  and  the  adult 
female  does  not  exceed  30  feet  or  36  feet 

Catodon  eolneti.  The  Mexican  spenn- 
whale  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Pacific, 
the  south  seas,  and  the  equatorial  oceans. 

Catodon  polycyphus.    South  Se«  ^em- 
whale. 
Cachalot.  |  ^eroi  wbal*. 

Inhabits  the  southern  ocean. 

Catodon  kagia.  Gray,  taken  near  the  Ctpe 
of  Good  Hope.  It  has  a  short  head,  and  b 
supposed  to  be  the  young  of  C  polycyphas. 

Beluga  kingiiy  has  been  taken  off  the 
coasts  of  Australia,  where  it  represents  the 
white  whale,  B.  catodon,  Catodon  maeroce- 
phalus.-^ Hartwig, 

SPERMACOCE  HIRTA,  RoUl.  Syn. 
of  Spermacoce  hispida,  Linn 

SPERMACOCE  HISPIDA,  Lhm^  W.  * 
A,^  Roxb. 
Spermacoce  hirta,  RtMl,  \  Spermacoce scabn  WUUt. 


Shaggy  button  weed,  Eno. 
Thartavel,  Malsai*. 

Nutti  churi,  Xam. 


Tn- 


Madana :  Modina, 
If  adana  qra&dbi, ' 
Madana  budata  kada,  n 


*t 


This  plant  grows  in  southern  India,  and  ii 
employed  in  decoction  as  a-  subalitutia  far 
sareaparilla. 

SPET  PANNI,  HiiTD.  Delphmium  hm- 
nonianum, 

SPEZEREYEN,  Ger.     Spicea. 

SPEZJ,  also  Spezierie,  It.     Spicea. 

SPHiENOCARPUS,  Sp, 

MoGyo-hafi,  BuBM.  . 

SPHJERANTHUS.  Of  this  igwia^' 
Wight  gives  Spha^ranthus  amaranthoides, 
and  hirtus. 

SPH^RANTHUS  HIRTUS,  .BMrm^  W. 
Cont,y  Willde. 

Zairbm-i-Hyaito       Hi«D . 
Moondi  Booti,  m 

Gboondi,  Jar. 

Adaka  majyen.    Mm  JUL. 
Kottang  karundei,     TilL 
Bodanram 
Bodataram, 
Bodatarapa  ohetts. 


8.  mollis,  Roxb.y  JRheedc  \  S.  indicua, 

Dookkon,  Ab. 

Chagul  Dudi,  Beno. 

Moondi,  DVK.,  Sams. 

Indian  Globe  flower,  Eng. 

Globe  flower,  „ 

RhamadniB,  Hind. 

Gork-mundi,  „ 

Gurak  moondi,  „  .  .      ^ 

It  is  common  near  the  Ana-Sagur  ;  need  hj 
the  natives  in  medicine  and  near  water  banks 
at  Ajmeer  and  in  the  Eastern  and  CenUml 
Punjab.  Has  a  round  pink  bloasooa  :  conaidei^ 
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ad  baltuig :  cleanses  the  blood  :  aphrodisiac  : 
alio  opens  tlie  bowels :  the  flower  and  seed 
espsalM  are  used.    The  small  oblong  seeds 
sod  rseeptaeles  of  this  low-growing  herbace- 
€«s  plao^  (2)  are  reckoned  by  the  Vjteans 
SBMNigBt  their  anthelmintics  and  are  prescrib- 
ed io  powder.    Rheede  tells  us  that  the  pow- 
der of  the  root  is  considered  as  stoma(;hic, 
aad  that  its  bark  ground  small,  and  mixed 
with  wbey,  cures  the  piles.     In  the  Panjab 
the  officinal  flowers  are  highly  esteemed  as  al- 
tHitive,  depuratiTO,  coolinur,  and  tonic.  Boots 
SBffaehniotic. — Gen.  Med,  Top.,  pp.  \S5,  206; 
Am.  Mtli.  Med.,  p.  86 ;  PowelVs  Hand-book, 
Vol  i,  p.  358 ;  J.  L.  Stewart,  M.  D. ;  W.  Ic. 
SPHJBRIA,  see  Fnn^i. 
SPHiERIA  MILITARIS,  see  Dry  rot. 
8PILER0CARYA  EDULIS.    This  ti-ee 
ii  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Nepaul,  and  has 
alternate^  ovate-entire,     exstipulate    leaves, 
with  axillary  and  terminal  villous  racemes  of 
imill  greenish-coloured  flowers,  which   are 
withoot  odour.     Its  fruit  is  eaten  and  relish- 
ed by  the  Nepaulese,  though  not  veiy  pala- 
tible  to  a  European  taste. — Eng.  Cyc. 

8PHJEROCOCCUS,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  AlgsB.  A 
great  number  of  species  have  been  described 
meloding  amongst  them  some  of  the.most  use- 
hl  of  the  sea-weed  tribe.  These  species 
have  been  distributed  by  later  botanists  into 
Ihe  genera  Rhodomenia,  Gigartina,  Chondrus : 
Gelidiom  and  Fhyllophora  and  the  genus 
Sphcroeoecus  baa  now  only  one  species,  the 
&  eoronopifoliaa.  The  genus  Chondrus  af- 
fords the  Oarrageen  moss,  which  is  so  much 
Sled  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  is  a  species  of 
Gelidiom,  with  which,  as  some  assert,  the 
•wilWwB  build  their  nests  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  which  are  so  highly  valued 
IS  utieles  of  food  by  the  Chinese.  The  gela- 
^■BeQi  lobetance  of  which  the  nests  are  com- 
posed, however,  seems,  really,  to  be  a  natural 
AMfetion  from  the  swallow  itself.— ^n^.  Cye. 
Abs Edible  Sefr'weed,  Gigartiva,  Gracillaria. 
SPH^ROCOCCUS  LICHENOIDES, 
AgmUL  Graoillaria  lichenoides,  Greville. 
CsfhmmosB. 

SPRfiROSACME  FRAGRANS,  Wall, 
I  tree  of  Nepaal  with  very  small  yellowish 
^"igniBt  flowers. 

SPH^:R0SACME  ROHITUKA,  Wall. 
Sya*  of  Amoorft  rohitnka,  W  Sf  A. 

8PH£N0CLEAC£iE,  Martme,  Pongati- 
niiodieiim,  grows  all  over  India  ;  Sphenoclea 
ftrlanica,  is  an  mmnal,  with  alteraate  entire 
wis,  withoot  stipules ;  found  in  marsh 
>>tatioiis  in  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  the  type 
«f  the  order. — Eng.  Cye, 

SPHEGID^  the  family  of  Wasps.  See 
Vasp^  Hasoft  wasp. 
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SPHENOCARPUS  GRANDIFLORUS, 
Wall.  Cat. 

tdriodendron  grandifloruuii  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ii,  p.  65S. 

„  indicuni,  Sprtnff.  Sytt.,  ii,  p.  642. 

MagDoli*  pterocarpa,  Roxb,  Cardm.y  PL  iii,  t,  266. 

Doolee'cliainpa,  Beno. 

A  shrub  of  ChiltiEigong,  Sylhet.  Flowers 
large,  white,  fragrant. 

SPHENURIDJE,  24  gen.,  78  sp.,  viz.  :— 

I  Sphenura;  1  Megulurus;  I  Sphenaeacus ; 
S.Dumetia  ;  9  Mnlacocercus ;  10  Dijmoica  ; 
6  Priuia  ;  1  Neornis  ;  8  Orthotomus  ;  I  Ho- 
rietes  ;  2  Cisticola ;  1  Pellorniam  ;  I  Turdi- 
rostris  ;  10  Pomatorhinus  ;  1  Xiphorhampus ; 
1  Turdinus ;  4  Trichostoma ;  2  Malacopteron ; 
9  Alcippe  ;  1  Macronous  ;  2  Mixornis  ;  4  Ti- 
malia  ;  1  Chrysomma  ;  4  Stachyri. 

SPHINX  In  front  of  the  pyramid  of 
Egypt,  lies  the  huge  Sphinx,  a  lion  with  a 
man's  head,  the  second  in  size,  fifty  yards 
long.  Niebuhr  mentions  [that,  in  his  time, 
the  famous  Sphinx  was  sinking  still  deeper 
in  the  sand ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  body 
was  already  buried.  It  seems  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  pyramid 
stands.  He  found  the  chin  of  the  Sphinx  to 
measure  ten  feet  six  inches  in  height ;  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  countenance  nearly 
eighteen  feet. — Sharpe's  History  of  Bgypt^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  27;  Mebuhri  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  156. 

SPHODRINIDJE,  a  family  of  the  Coleop- 
tera.  The  genus  Sphodrns  occurs  in  Nepaul, 
and  the  anomalous  form  of  Mormolyce  in 
Java  and  Singapore  ;  which  last  has  been 
ranged  with  this  family,  but  appears  to  be 
sadly  out  of  place,  as  it  is  most  likely  a  sub- 
cortical feeder. 

SPHONES,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  name 
of  the  brahman  Calanus  who  accompanied 
Alexander.     See  Calanus* 

8PH00TA,  see  Gi*aha. 

SPHOOTEE,  Bbno.  Cucumis  momordica. 

SPICE  ISL ANDS,or  lA  olluccas,iu  the  Mo- 
lucca and  Banda  seas,  consist  of  many  islands 
with  numerous  languages.  Next  to  Java,  of 
which  they  form  a  sub-government,  the  Mo- 
luccas are  the  most  important  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  India.  The  islands  to  which  this 
term  is  applied  are  Amboyns^  Banda,  Ter- 
nate,  Tidore  and  smaller  islands  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  islands  are  small,  vol- 
canic, unproductive  in  grain,  but  fertile  in 
fine  spioes.  But  the  ruinous  policy  of  the 
Dutch  nation  in  their  greed  to  secure  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  class  of  products,  led  them,  for 
years,  to  root-up  and  destroy,  at  a  great  cost, 
often  by  force  of  arms,  every  nutmeg  or  clove 
tree  not  required  for  tlie  production  of  that 
quantity  of  spices  which  they  calculated  they 
could  dispose  of.  Rosingnin,  near  Banda, 
was  almost  abandoned  after  the  ertirpatioa 
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of  its  spice  tree.%  its  people  emigrating  to  the  |  or  pungent  aromatic  vegetable  subsfanm, 
neighbouring  islands  in  search  of  u  liveli- j  used  for  flavouring  food  and  condiments,  such 
hood.       The    people    are    of    the   Malayan  j  as    nutmegs,  and   mace,  cinnamon,  pimeuto^ 


race,  short,  squab  and  darker  in  complexion 
than  the  Malays  or  Javanese.  The  Amboy- 
nese  are  of  a  middling  height  and  well-form- 
ed. They  are  gentle,  very  sober,  brave, 
easily  managed,  and  make  good  mounted  and 
foot  soldiers  and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  have  embraced  Christianity.  !&anda  is 
very  unhealthy,  and  is  subject  to  frightful 
earthquakes.  When  first  discovered  by 
Europeans,  the  inhabitants  had  made  consi- 
derable advance  in  civilization,  but  one  still 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Malays  and  Ja- 
vanese. Sir  Stamford  Raffles  has  furnished 
specimens  of  three  of  the  languages  of  this 
furthest  east  portion,  viz.:  those  of Ceram, 
correctly  Seraug,  of  Ternate,  correctly  Tar- 
uati,  and  of  Saparuwa,  one  of  the  Banda 
isles.  Of  the  language  of  Ceram,  nine  of  the 
words  are  Malay,  two  Javanese,  17  are  com- 
mon to  these  two  languages.  Ceram  Laut  is 
the  great  place  to  which  the  Bugis  carry  the 
Papuan  slaves  whom  they  steal  from  New 
Guinea.  No  kind  of  native  writing  can  be 
traced  to  the  Spice  islands  which,  notwith- 
standing their  rich  native  productions,  are 
incapable  of  yielding  corn,  iron  or  cattle,  the 
rough  staples  of  early  civilization,  and  with- 
out the  presence  of  which,  letters  have  never 
been  invented  or  existed.  In  the  great  island 
of  New  Guinea,  with  its  savage  negro  popu- 
lation, and  with  the  same  deficiencies,  the 
presence  of  any  kind  of  writing  is  not  rea- 
sonably to  be  looked  for.  No  trace  of  a  writ- 
ten character  has  been  found  in  the  wide 
extent  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Most 
of  them  are,  probably,  too  small  to  have 
furnished  a  population,  at  once  sufficiently 
numerous  and  concentrated,  to  generate  the 
amount  of  civilization  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  great  islands  of  New  Zealand, 
with  their  comparatively  energetic  race  of 
inhabitants,  the  discovery  of  letters  would, 
most  probably,  have  been  made,  as  among 
some  rude  nations  of  Sumatra,  had  the  civi- 
lization necessary  not  been  precluded  by  the 
absence,  as  in  the  smaller  islands,  of  the 
larger  animals  for  labour,  and  of  all  the 
cereal  grasses  for  food. — Jour,  Ind.  Arch.y 
Dec.  1848,  p-774.     See  India,  Moluccas. 

SPICE  LILIES,  the  Scitamineae,  includes 
the  cardamom,  turmeric  (curcuma)  and  ginger. 

SPICES. 

Speoeryen,  DuT.  f  Rampak-rampak,   Malat. 

Epioeries,  Epices,         Fr.    Buruou,  „ 

Spezereyen,  Geb.    Especiaria,  Port* 

Gharra-masBala,        HiND.    Pranue  korenja,  Kus* 

Spesj,  Spezierie,  It.    Especiaa,  Espeoeriaa,    Sp. 

I  Sambaram,       Tam.,  Tel. 

'  Spices  is  the  term  applied  to  all  pleasant 
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ginger,  and  pepper,  cloves,  allspice,  car- 
damoms, &c.  Spices  and  condiments  are 
largely  employed  by  the  people  of  India. 
Some  are  imported  and  many  of  them  are  ex- 
ported to  a  considerable  extent.  They  are 
obtained  from  the  barks,  the  dried  seeds,  the 
fruit,  fiower-buds,  and  root-stocks  of  difierent 
plants.  The  chiefly  aromatic  barks  are  the 
cinnamon  and  Cassia  lignea  ;  the  seeds  and 
fruits  include  pepper,  cardamoms,  coriander, 
cummin  seed,  star  anise,  nutmegs  and  chillies. 
The  flower  buds  of  some  furnish  cloves  and 
cassia  buds,  and  the  roots  supply  ginger  aod 
tui*meric.  The  English  and  botanical  names 
of  the  principal  of  the  series  are  given  below 
and  their  descriptions  will  be  found  under 
their  several  heads: 

Areca  or  betlenut,  Ar^ca  catechu. 

Betle  leaf  or  pan...  Piper  betle 

Caaaia  bark Laurua  cassia. 

Cassia  buds. Cinnamomum  iners. 

Cinnamon ...  Cinnamomum  aromaticum. 

Cloves. Eugenia  caiyophyllata. 

Mace  &  nutmegs.,.,  Myristica  moschata. 

Cardamoms... Elletaria  cardamomum. 

Do.  wild... 

Pepper, Piper  nigrum. 

Do.        long.  ...  Piper  longiim. 

Chillies.   Capsicum,  (var.  sp.) 

Ginger Zingiber  o&cinale. 

Turmeric Curcuma  longa. 

Coriander Coriandnim  sativum. 

Cummin Cuminum  cyminum. 

Mustard Sinapis,  (var.  sp.) 

— Simmoncfs  Diet.  ;  Faulkner  ;  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1857  ;  McCulloch's  Cdmmer' 
eial  Dictionary y  p,  1 ,075.     See  Condiments. 

SPIDER,  Capt.  W.  S.  Sherwill  comma- 
nicated  to  Mr.  Blyth  the  following  on 
the  bird-devouring  habit  of  the  Epeica  a 
species  of  spider.  This  interesting  com- 
munication on  the  contested  subject  of  bird- 
eating  spidei*s  originated  in  his  request 
that  tho  author  would  commit  to  paper 
the  observations  of  which  he  had  assured 
him  in  conversation.  Dunng  one  of  mj 
rambles,  he  says,  in  company  with  four  other 
officers  in  the  army,  amongst  the  Karrapur 
hills,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Monghyr,  on  the  Ganges,  I  fell  in  with  seve- 
ral gigantic  webs  of  a  large  black  and  red 
spider,  which,  stretching  across  our  path  ia 
many  spots,  offered  from  their  great  strength 
a  sensible  resistance  when  forcing  our  way 
through  them.  The  webs  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  we  found  them  stretchtng 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  that  is,  including  the 
great  ropes  which  are  generally  fasten^  to 
some  neighbouring  tree  or  a  clump  of  bamboos^ 
the  reticulated  portion  being  aboTO  ^t9  M 
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in  diameter,  in  tlie  centre  of  wliicli  the  spider 
tits  waiting  for  its  prey,  he  is  of  a  dark-black 
bae  with  red  about  him,  but  at  this  distance 
of  time,  now  three  years,  I  cannot  remember 
his  exact  appearance.     I   brought  one  down 
with  me  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
Manik,  which  is  eleven  hundred  feet  above 
the  Ganges,  and  he  measured  six  inches  across 
the  legs  wlien  set  up.     It  was  in  the  web  of 
this  very  spider  that  I  found  the  bird  en- 
tingled,  and  the  yonng  spiders  (about  eight 
io  o amber  and  entirely  of  a  brick-red  colour) 
feeding  upon  the   carcase.      The   bird  was 
mach  decomposed  and  enveloped  in  web,but  the 
beak  &nd  feet  being  visible  I  sketched  them,  a 
copy  of  which  sketch  I  enclose  for  your  satis- 
fiictioiu     The  bird  is  a  Kectarinia  apparently, 
and  probably  N.  asiatica  :  it  hung  with  his 
head  downwards,   his    wings  were    closely 
pinioned  to  his  sides  by  the  entwined  web, 
ftnd  was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  web. 
The  old  spider  which  I  secured  was  above 
the  bird  about  a  foot  removed.     Had  .we  not 
been  a  half-starved  party,  we  should  have 
bottled  the  bird,  spider  and  young  ones,  but 
we  were  at   the  end   of  a  five-days'    roam 
amongst  these  steep  hills,  covered  with  wet 
grass,  without  beds  or  covering,  in  the  height 
of  the  rainy  season,  so  you  may  imagine  our 
commissariat  was  at  too  low  an  ebb  to  afford 
brandy  for  such  a   purpose.     This  communi- 
cation from  Capt.  Sherwill  is  the  more  inter- 
esting, since  the  total  demolition  of  Madam 
Merian's  acconnt  of  a  bird-eating  spider  in 
Surinam,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  McLeay,  in  the  *  Pro- 
eeedings  of  Zoological  Society,'  1834.     The 
spider  remarkable  for   the   **  bright  yellow 
eoloar"  of  its  web,  is  a  species  of  Epeira, 
found  by  Captain  Sherwill,  1,100  feet  high, 
OQ  the  summit  of  Maruk,  south  of  Monghyr. 
Some  of  the  webs  including  the  guy-ropes 
were  from  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  the  reti- 
culated portions  being  about  5  feet,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  spider,  of  a  formidable 
sise  and  very  active,  sits  waiting  for  prey. 
In  one  web,  was  found  entangled  a  bird  about 
the  size  of  a  field  lark,   and  eight  young  spi- 
ders feeding  on  the  body.     It  was  near  the 
centre  of  the  web,  and  its  wings  has  been  com- 
pletely pinioned  by  the  entwined  web.     The 
^d  spider  sat  about  a  foot  above  the  bird. 
It    was   six    inches    across    the    legs  and 
^^  a  formidable    pair  of  mandibles.     Wa- 
lekenaer   has  described  a  spider   of  large 
size,  under  the  name  of  Olios  Taprobanius, 
which  is  very  common  in  Ceylon,  and   con- 
■P'WKws  from  the  fiery  hue  of  the  undersur- 
■ace,  the  remainder  being  covered  with  gray 
Wt  bo  short  and  fine  that  the  body  seems 
i^moBt  dennded.    It  spins  a  moderate-sized 
wab,  hung  vertically  between  two  seta  of 
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strong  lines,  stretched  one  above  the  other 
athwart  the  pathways.  Some  of  the  threads 
thus  carried  horizontally  from  tree  to  tree  at 
a  considerable  height  from  the  ground  are  so 
strong  as  fo  cause  a  painful  check  across  the 
face  when  moving  quickly  against  them,  and 
more  tlian  once  in  riding.  S'lv  J.E.  Tenneut  had 
his  hat  lifted  ofi'his  head  by  one  of  these  cords. 

There  is  a  Ceylonese  spider  with  legs  which 
would  ppan  an  ordinary-sized  breakfast-plate ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  now  pretty  well 
authenticated,  that  they  seize  small  birds. 
The  webs  of  such  spiders  are  strong  enough 
to  entangle  and  hold  the  small  birds  on  which 
they  are  said  occasionally  to  feed.  Small 
house  lizards  will  also  be  seized  and  devoured 
by  these  spiders. — Builder  ;  Mr.  E,  BJyth^ 
in  Beng.  As.  8oc.  Jour,,  No,y\,  q/"  1850, 
p.  474  ;  Gosse,  p.  239 ;  Froc.  Eni,  8oc.j 
November  \,  1852;  Tennenfs  Sketches  of 
the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ceylon,  pp.  469-70. 

SPIDER-WORTS.  Several  species  of 
spider- worts  are  abundant  in  Tenasserim. 
One  Commelyna  casspitosa,  a  creeping  species 
of  Commelyna  may  be  often  seen  trailing  up 
the  sides  of  fences.  Another  Aneilema  her- 
baceum  with  blue  flowers  like  the  foimer, 
but  with  a  difiercnt  habit,  is  sprinkled  among 
the  grasses  at  almost  every  door.  There  are 
also  one  or  two  other  species  common. — Mason. 

SPIEGEL  ENTLEIN,  also  Kriekente, 
Gku.     Teal. 

SPIEL-KARTEN,  Gkr.     CardP. 

SPIELS  ACHEN,  also  SpieIzeug,GER.Toy?. 

SPIESGLANZ,  Gkr.     Antimony. 

SPIESGLAS,  DuT.     Antimony. 

SPIGELIACEiE,  Mart.  The  wormseed 
tribe  of  plants.  The  root  of  Spigelia  fruticulosa, 
is  used  in  N.  America  as  a  vermifuge. 

SPIGHWAL,  Hind.  Plautago  amplexi- 
caulis. 

SPIKENARD. 


Simbul-ul-Tib,  Ab. 

Dal-chur,  Beko.,  Hind. 
Kan-snng-hjan,  Cbin. 
Narden,  Nardos,  OB. 

Jettamaosi,  Chebur,  Guz. 


Sumbul,  Hind. 

Narduin,  Lat. 

NardiOf  Narawaatu,  Malay 
Shada-mangie,  Tam. 

JettamaBBie,  Tel. 

The  Nardostachys  jatamansi  of  the  Hima- 
layas and  mountains  of  High  Asia  is  now 
generally  recognized  to  be  the  spikenard  of  the 
ancients.  Its  root  is  of  a  blackish  colour^  and 
i*esembles  the  bushy  tail  of  the  ermine.  Its 
odour  is  strong  and  fragrant;  and  is  much 
esteemed  by  all  eastern  nations.  The  plan  t  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  India,  at 
very  great  elevations ;  and  the  roots  are  also 
brought  to  India  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Spikenard  has  enjoyed  celebrity  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  world's  history.  It  was 
esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Nard  of  Scripture 
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beiug  supposed  to  be  the  same  substance  as 
the  Nardos  of  the  aucients  called  also  Nardo- 
fltachjs   (pap96araxvt)   and    hence   spikenard, 
the  word  stachjs  being  rendered  by  the  word 
spike.     Dioscorides,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  first  book,  treats  of  the  various  aromatic 
and  stimulant  substances  which  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  among  these  of  the  various 
kinds  of  Nard.     Of  the  first  kind,  simply  called 
Nardus  (vdpZot)^  he  notices  two  varieties,  the 
one  Syrian,  the  other  Indian ;  the  former  so 
called,  not  because  it  comes  from  Syria,  but 
because  the  mountains  in  which  it  is  produced 
have  one  part  turned  towards  Syria  and  the 
other  towards  India.     This  may  refer  to  the 
Hindu*Kush.      The  other  variety   is  called 
Oangitis  from  the  river  Gauges,  near  which, 
while  flowing  round  a  mountain,  it  is  produced, 
bearing  many  hairy  spikes   from  one  root. 
These  are  strong-smelling,  but  those  growing 
in  moist  situations  less  so  than  those  found  on 
the  mountains.     One  variety,  he  further  says, 
is  called  Sanphariticon,  from   the  name  of  a 
place.    The  second  kind  he  calls  Celtic  Nard 
(vdp9os  KcAriK^,)  and  the  third  kind  a  Moun- 
tain    Nard     (wdp^t  opcii^).        Nardostachys 
jatamansi,  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  east,  and 
is  the  spikenard  of  the  ancients.  The  Valeriana 
ofl&cinalis,  Linn.y  the  wild  Valeriana  is  also  a 
Nard,  Valeriana  celtica  and  Valeriana  saliunca 
are  imported   into  India  through  the  Bed 
Sea  from  Austria  for  perfuming  the   bath% 
On  consulting  Avicenna,  we  are  referred  from 
Narden  to  Sunbul,  pronounced  Sumbul,  and 
in  the  Latin   translation   from   Nardum   to 
Spica,  under  which  the  Roman,  the  moun- 
tain, the  Indian,  and  Syrian  kinds  are  men- 
tioned.    This  proves,   as   has  been  already 
stated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  that  Sumbul,  &c., 
vas  always  considered  by  Arabian  authors  as 
synonymous  with  the  Nardps.  of:  the  Greeks. 
In  Persian   works  on   Materia  'DiiedleiB,'  all 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  as,  for  instance, 
the  *  Mukhzun-al-Adwiah,*  or  '  Magazine  of 
medicines,'  we  have  four  different  kinds  of 
Sunbul  :-^l,   Sunbul    Hindee  ;    2,    Sunbul 
Roome,    called   also    Sunbul    Ukletee,    and 
Narden  CTkletee,  evidently  the  above  Celtic 
Nard,  said  also  to  be  called  Sunbul  Italion, 
ihat  is,  the  nard  which  grows  in  Italy  ;  3, 
Sunbal  Jibullee,  or  Mountain  Nard :  hence 
ft  is  evident  that  the  kinds  described  by  Dies- 
eorides  are  alhided  to,  and  in  fact  the  ac- 
connts  given  are  merely  translations  of  his 
descriptions.    The  fourth  kind  of  Sunbul  ap- 
pears to  be  a  hyacinth  or  polyanthus.    But 
the  first  is  that  with  which  alone  we  are  at 
present  concerned.    The  synonyms  given  to 
it  are-*- Arabic,  SunbuI-al-Teeb,  or  Fragrant 
Nard  ;  Grkbk,  Narden  ;LATiir,Nardoom; and 
RanoMMf  Balchtrr  and  Jatamtkasi.     Dr.  Royle 
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when  at  Saharanpore,  in  30*  N.  lat.,  about 
30  miles   from   ^e  foot   of  the  Himalaysi^ 
leanit  that  Jatamansi,  was  yearly  broaght 
down  in  considerable   quantities   from   the 
mountains,  such  as  Shalma  Kedarkanta,  near 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers,  to  the  pkina 
He  planted  them  both  in  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany's Botanic  garden,  and  in  the  raountaiDi, 
in  a  nursery  attached  to  it.     Tlie  plant  pro- 
duced was  found  to  belong  to  the  natanl 
order  Valerianacese,  and  has  been  named  Nsr- 
dostachys   jatamansi   by  De  Caodolle,  ind 
formerly  Fatrinia  jatamansi  by    Mr.  Doo, 
from  plants  sent  home  by  Dr.  Walllcfa*  from 
Gossainthao,  a  mountain  of  NepauL  Mr.  Doo 
obtained    the    additional  corroboration  that 
spikenard  bought  in  a  chemist's  shop  by  this 
name  exactly  corresponded  with  the  roots  of 
the  jatamansi.     Hence  there  can  be  no  doobt 
that  the  Nardos  described  by  Diosoorides  ia 
the  jatamansi  of  the  hindoos,   and  probably 
the  same  sulistance  which  has  been  mentioned 
by  such  writers  as  Hippocrates  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  its  being  the  Nard 
of  Scripture,  and  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Valerie* 
naceae.     It   is  enrions  that  the   Celtic  and 
mountain  nards  are  also  Valerians,  the  former 
being   yielded  by  Valeriana  celtica  and  V. 
saliunca,  still  exported  from  the  mountaias 
of  Austria  to  Egypt,  whence  it  has  spresd 
into  both  Africa  and  Asia,  being  valued  for 
its  fragrance,  and  hence  employed  in  perfum- 
ing baths  ;  and  the  other  by  V.  tuberosa. 
Dr.  Royle  mentions  it  as  a  curious  coincideoce^ 
if  not  allowed  to  be  a  sign  of  accurate  know- 
ledge, that  the  Persains  should  translate  the 
(f>ov  of  Dioscoridee,  which  he  also  calls  Wild 
Nard,   Foo   of  the  Arabians,  by   the  term 
Bekh-i-Sunbul,  Boot  of  Sunbul.     The  phmt 
correctly  ascertained  by  Sibthorp  has  beea 
named'  by  him  ..Valeriana  dioscari«lis.    Dr. 
Smith  says  it  is  met  wiith  it  Oeckin-China 
and  in  China,  and  is  the  fifth  of  the  five 
odorous  plants  of  the  Chinese,  viz.,  l^-aloei^ 
cloves,  sandalwood,  Aglaia  odorata  Aud  spike- 
nard.    Sir  W.  Jones  identified  Nardostaohyt 
jatamansi  as  the  spikenard  fof  the  ancients. 
In  South  India,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
sweet-smelling  tubers  of  various  species  of 
Cyperus,and  in  Upper  India,  to  the  lemon-gram 
(Schoenanthus)  and  other  species  of  Aadropo- 
gon,  which  are  also  knoiTn  under  the  namesof 
Askhar    and     Sikhnnas    (tfX'*'^*).    Nard  it 
twice  mentioned  in  the  Canticle^  iv,  13,  14 ; 
St.   Mark  xiv,  3,  tells  of  the   ointment  eC 
spikenard  very  ^^eiotts,  and  John  xii,  3,  aMa- 
tions  a  pound  of  the  ointment  worth  three 
hundred  denarii. — Harris,  Nat  ffist,  ef  tiie 
Bible  ;  Faulkner ;  8miikXMateHaMediea  ef 
China  ;EUwe$FiaraAHdrioa;Ro^€'»IUmL 
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Bmala^an  Botany,  p.  248 ;  Simmands^  Diet. 
McCulioch^s  Com,  Diet ;  Eng.  Oyc, ;  Hogg^s 
Vegetable  Kingdom.    Sea  Jatamansi,  J^ai*^ 
dofitachjs  ;  Yalerum. 


8PIKS0,  Hind.    ArancBiuuia  fUenta. 
SPILGK)ED,  Dot.   Toys. 
SPILANTHES  ACM  ELLA. 

Hin-ka-la,  Bmai 

This  species  of  tpilaBthes  is  planted  by  the 
natives  of  TeaMserim  for  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties— Jfoson. 

SPILANTHES  OLEBACEA. 

Afcttfaurfaay  HrzfD.  |  Pokarmal,  Hixd. 

GoDSiderdd  by  natives  a  powerful  stimulant 
and  sialogogue,  useful  in  headache,  paralysis 
of  the  tongue,  affections  of  the  gums  and 
throat,  and  for  toothache,  also  in  fever,  cough 
and  special  diseases. — PowelPs  ffand-book^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  357. 

SPILECHA,  HiWD.,  Pushtu.  Fothergilla 
iBvolucrata,  also  Parrotia  jacquemontiana. 

SPILSBURY,  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Bengal  Medical  Service,  wrote  an  account  of 
fossil  booes  on  the  Nerbudda  inBl.  As.  Trans., 
Vol,  vi,  351,  487 ;  Ibid.,  1839,  Vol.  viii,  950; 
Ibid.,  1833,  Vol.  ii,  151,  205,  586.  Also  geo- 
logical notes  on  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda. 
Ibid.,  1834,  Vol.  iii,  388.  On  fifteen  varieties 
of  shells  in  the  Sanger  and  Nerbudda  terri- 
tories.—Ibid.,  1 839,  Vol.  viii,  708— />r.  Buist. 

SPIKACIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Chenopodiaceas. 

8PINACEA  OLEBACEA,  9yight. 

IfptUMj,  Arab.,  Pebs. 
Oommott  tpinage,  Eno. 
f^bk.  Hind. 


Hind. 


Tam. 


Sag-paluk, 
Isfan&i ;  Isfanak, 
Vuiayiey-keeray, 

Is  well  known  on  account  of  its  use  in  the 
kitchen.  It  has  an  herbaceous  stem-,  one  or 
two  feet  highy  branches,  and  hollow,  arrow- 
shaped  leaves  ;  male  fiowers  in  long  spikes, 
abounding  with  pollen  ;  female  flowerrf  on 
another  plant,  axillary,  herbaceous,  and  small. 
The  fruit  is  a  small  round  nut,  which  is  some- 
times very  prickly.  Both  Spiuacea  oleracea 
and  New  Zealand  Spinach  are  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  all  gardens,  as  culinary  vegetables. 
It  grows  in  rich  soil,  requires  plenty  of  water, 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  or  broadcast 
every  month  or  six  weeks,  may  be  had  during 
the  hot  months  in  sheltered  situations,  with 
atteation  to  water.— Ja/^gy.  See  Vegetables 
of  Southern  India. 

SPINACIA  TETRANDRA,  Roxb,  WH. 

Tfaiidi,  Bkno.,  Hind.    Dnmpa  bftchchali,    Tkl. 

^^n  „        BMhchaU, 

l"f«M].  Pkbs.    Hattu  bMholukU,        „ 

The  hindustani  name  is  indifferently 
given  to  Spiuacia  tetrandra,  Tek«ndous  spi- 
nach and  Amarantus  polygamus.  The  former 
It  a  common  sort  of  native  graeosj  *Bd»  whea 
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boiled,  resembles  spinach  ;  it  is  procurable 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  latter  is  much 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  It  is  sown  broad* 
cast  in  beds  from  June  to  March.  The 
lovrea  aie  aold  in  the  basaar  i^  vmm  pn 
seer.  Used  «»«  {^naa  «ad  ate  hi  curries. 

Keir  ZealiBd  Spioage,  ia  s  te!idj 
Dual,  with  fleshy  leaves  and  numeroaa 
branches,  and  as  a  spinage,  it  is  as  valuable  as 
the  orache.  If  watei'ed,  grows  freely,  and 
produces  leaves  in  the  hottest  weather. — Rid'^ 
deilf  Jaffrey,     See  Choolaee. 

SPIN  AGHZAI,  HiNp.  Astragalus  mul* 
ticeps,  Ballota  limbata. 

SPIN  BAJJA,  Hind.  Withania  coagu* 
lans. 

SPINDLES,  of  the  hindoos  have  been 
made  from  time  immemorial  from  a  species 
of  Euonymus. 

SPINDLE  TREE  OIL,  Oil  of  Euony. 
mus  europseus. 

SPINDLE  TREES,  or  Spindle  wood» 
species  of  Celastracess.  See  Celasti'us  pani* 
culatus. 

SPINEL,  a  precious  stone,  composed  of 
alumina,  magnesia,  silica,  protoxide  of  Iron 
and  chromic  acid  :  it  occurs  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  Maha-welli-ganga,  at  Kandy  in 
Ceylon,  also  in  Siam,  the  Malay  peninsula, 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  and 
in  Sweden.  It  is  of  various  shades  of  red, 
violet  or  yeUow,  and  is  sometimes  black,  the 
blue  variety  is  called  Ceylon  stone.  By 
lapidaries,  the  scarlet-coloured,  is  termed 
spinel  ruby  ;  the  rose-red,  bales  ruby ;  the 
yellow  or  orange-red,  rubicelle ;  and  the 
violet-coloured,  almandine  ruby.  The  first  i» 
the  most  valuable.  Spinel  is  not  so  hard  as 
the  oriental  ruby  ;  and  is  readily  distinguish-' 
ed  both  by  its  colour  and  ci^stallization. 

SPINELLE  RUBY,  see  Ruby.     ' 
*  $PINIFEX  SQUARROSA,  Sprengy  Rh. 

Sea  pink,  Eno.  I  MahA-Rawana-newula,  SnniH. 

Water  pink,         „     |  Ravana  auruni  miaaltt.      Til. 

This  curious  dioecious  grass  grows  abun* 
dantly  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  When  the 
seed  is  ripe,  the  spherical  head  of  the  plant  is 
detached  and  blown  before  the  wind. — See  Is. 
XV,  11  and  13  ;  and  Psalm Ixxxit land  13.  Its 
great  seed  balls  are  known  to  the  Singhalese 
as  Malia-Rawana-rsQwuIa,  the  great  beard  of 
Rawanaor  Rama.    See  Sand-binding  plants. 

SPIN  KHALAE;,  Hind.    Aristida  depressa. 

SPIN  KHARNAR,  Trans-Itous.  Ver- 
bascum  thapsus,  Linn. 

SPINNING,  of  yarn,  fw  weaving,  is  prac- 
tised by  all  classes  of  women  in  India; 
even  the  highest  at  one  time  used  to  amuse 
themselves  with  the  spinning-wheel.  Among 
the  agrioultural  classes  the  occupation  is  con* 
stant,  or  fills  up  time  not  required  for  other 
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household  occupatioDs.     At  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th    century,    the  imports  of  yaru  into 
British  India,  had  increased   enormously,  and 
the  weavers  had  also  largely  increased.     But 
at  the  early  part  of  the  century,     Dr.  Bucha- 
nan, estimated   the  aunual  produce  of  yarn 
hand-spun    in    one    district    alone   at    thir- 
teen lacs  of  rupees  =  £130,000.     The  spin- 
die  in  use  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  stout 
needle.      It  is  from  ten  to  fourteen    inches 
in  length,  and   attached  to  it,  near  its  low- 
er  point,   is   a    ball  of  unbaked  clay  to  give 
it  weight  in  turning.     The  spinner  holds  it  in 
an  inclined  position,  with  its  points  resting  on 
a  piece  of  shell,  and   turns  it  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  while  she 
ac  the  same  time  draws  out  the  single  filaments 
of  cotton  from  the  roll  of  cotton  in  the  other 
hand,  and  twists  them  into  yarn  upon  the 
spindle.     Dryness  of  the   air   prevents  the 
filaments   of  cottoii   from   being   sufficiently 
attenuated  or  elongated,  and  is  therefore  un- 
favourable to  the  spinning  of  fine  yam.     A 
certain  degree  of  moisture,  combined  with  a 
temperature  of  about  82  degrees,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  best  suited  to  the 
carrying  on  of  this  operation.     The  Dacca 
spinners  usually  work  from  soon  after  dawn 
to  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  from  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon  till  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
set.    The  finest  yarn  is  spun  early  in  the 
morning  before  the  rising  sun  dissipates  the 
dew  on  the  grass ;  or,  when  this  is  wanting, 
and  the  air  is  unusually  diy,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  over  a  shallow  vessel  of  water, 
the  evaporation  from  which  imparts  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  moisture  to  the  filaments  of 
cotton,  and  enables  the  spinner  to  form  them 
into  thread.     As  a  proof  of  the  fineness  of  the 
yarn  thus  delicately  spun,  Mr.  Taylor  mentions 
that  one  skein  which  was  carefully  weighed, 
proved  to  be  at  the  rate  of  250  miles  in  length 
to  the  pound  of  cotton.   Dr.  Watsou  gives  the 
result  of  microscopic  examinations  of  French, 
£nsrli8h  and   Dacca  muslins,  in  an  elaborate 
table ;  and  he  reports  that  the  diameter  of  the 
Dacca  yarn  is  less  than  that  of  the  finest 
European :  that  the  number  of  filaments  in 
each  thread  is  considerably   smaller   in    the 
Dacca  than   in   the  European  yarns.     That 
the  diameter  of  the  ultimate  filaments  or  fibres 
of  which  the  Dacca  yam  consists  is  larger 
than  the  European.     That  it  appears  from  the 
investigation  that  the  superior  fineness  of  the 
Dacca  yarn  depends  solely  on  the  fact  that  it 
contains  a  smaller  number  of  filaments.   These 
causes,  combined  with  the  ascertained  result, 
that  the  number  of  twists  in  each  inch  of 
length  in  the  Dacca  yarn  amounts  to  1  lO'l 
and  80'7,  while  in  the  English  it  was  only 
68*8   and   56*6,   not  only  accouuts  for   the 
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superior  fineness,  but  also  for  the  durability 
of  the  Dacca  over  the  European  fabric;  and 
as  already  a  very  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  spinning  of  yarn  by  machioerj, 
it  may  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  quality,  both  in  fineness  aud  sti'engtb, 
to  that  of  Dacca.     The  manufacture  of  these 
very  delicate  muslins  is,  however,  not  confined 
to  Dacca.     At  Nandair  on  the  Godavery,  and 
at  Muktul,  Dhanwarum  and  Amercbinta,  all 
towns  in  his  Highness  the  Nizam's  domiaioos^ 
and  at  Aruee  near  Madras — muslin,  which  ri- 
vals thatoFDacca,  is  made  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  is  sold  in  Madras  and  Hyderabad,  as 
well  as  supplied  to  the  west  and  south  of  India. 
In  these  localities,  the  process  of  spinaiog  bj 
the  spindle  is  the  same  as  that  of  Dacca  ;  bat 
as  the  climate  is  dryer,  the  spinners  who  aro 
both  men  and    tvomen,    work   in    partially 
darkened  rooms,   the   floors   of    which   are 
watered  to  produce  the  necessary  amount  of 
moisture.    The  manner  of  dressing  the  thread 
and  weaving   it,    does   not  differ   from   the 
Dacca   system   in  any    great    degree;   and 
if  the  muslins  are  probably  not  so  fine  as 
the  Dacca,  they  have  an  advantage  in  su- 
perior clearness  and  transparency.     The  band- 
spinniDg  of  fine  thread  used  for  Brusseb  lace^ 
according   to   Mr.   Palliser's   account   of  it^ 
is  spun  by  women  in  darkened  rooms.    The 
manufacture  of  muslins  of  such  qualities  as 
are  produced  at  Dacca,  and  indeed  in  Europe, 
must  necessarily  be  always  of  a  veiy  limited 
character,  and  their  use  confined  to  verv  rich 
purchasera.     For  the  masses  of  the  people, 
the  British  manufacturer  sends   to  India  the 
plain  and  striped  dooria,   mulmul,  aghabani, 
and  other  figured  fabrics,  which  have  estab- 
lished themselves  there,  and  which,  both  from 
their  good  quality  and  moderate  prices  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  numerous  classes  who  make 
use  of  them.     Some  of  the  chintzes  of  Masuli- 
patam  and  of  the  south  of  India  are  as  beauti- 
ful iu  design  as  they  are  chaste  and  elegant 
in  colour.  Printed  cloths  are  worn  occasionally, 
as  in  Berar  and  Bundlecund,  for  sareea  ;  and 
the  ends  and  borders  have  peculiar  local  pat- 
terns.    There   is  also  a  class  of  prints  on 
coarse  cloth,  used  for  the  skirts  or  petticoats 
of  women  of  some  of  the  lower  classes  iu  upper 
India  ;  hut  the  greatest  need  of  printed  cloths 
is  for  the  kind  of  bed  cover  called  palampore, 
or  single  quilts. 

In  the  costlier  garments  woven  iu  India, 
the  borders  aud  ends  are  entirely  of  gold 
thread  and  silk,  the  former  predominating. 
Many  of  the  sarees,  or  women's  cloths,  mada 
at  Benares,  Pyctun,  and  Boorhaupore,  in 
Guzerat,  at  Narraiupett  and  Dhanwa- 
rum, in  the  Hyderabad  territory,  at  Yeokia 
in  Kundesh,  and  in  other  localities,  have  gold 
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tiimd  in  broftd  and  narrow  stripes  alternating 
with  silk  or  mnelin,     Grold  flowers,  checks,  or 
sigzag  patterns  are  used,  the  colours  of  the 
groaods  being  green,  black,  violet,  crimson, 
purple,  and  grey  ;  and  in  silk,  black,  shot 
with  crimson  aud  yellow,  crimson,  with  green, 
biae,  or  white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson  and 
blae,  all  producing  rich,  harmonious,  and  even 
gorgeous  effects  ;  but  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  ox  approach  to  glaring  colour,  or 
oflence  to  the  most  critical  taste.     They  are 
colours  and  effects  which  suit  the  dark  or 
fair  complexions  of  the  people  of  the  country  ; 
for  an  Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice 
in  the  selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is  as  parti- 
cular as  to  what  will  suit  her  especial  colour — 
dark   or  comparatively  fair — as  a   lady  of 
England  or  France. 

Another    exquisitely   beautiful  article  of 
Indian  costume  for  men  and  women  is  the 
dopotta,    or  scarf,    worn    more   frequently 
by  mahomedan  women  than  hindoo,  and   by 
the   latter    only    when    they    have    adopt- 
ed  the    mahomedan    loonga,    or  petticoat  ; 
bat  iuTariably  by  men  in  dress  costume.     By 
women,  this  is  generally  passed  once  round 
the  waist  over  the  petticoat  or  trousers,  thence 
across  the  bosom  and  over  the  left  shoulder 
nd  head  ;  by   men  across  the  chest  only. 
DopDttas,  especially  those   of  Benares,   are 
perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  all 
the  ornamental  fabrics  of  India ;  and  it  is 
qaite  impoaaible  to  describe  the  effects  of  gold 
aod  silver  thread,  of  the  most  delicate  and 
dnctile    description    Imaginable,    woven    in 
broad,  rich  borders,  and  profusion  of  gold  and 
silver  flowers,  or  the  elegance  and  intricacy 
of  most  of  the  arabesque  patterns  of  (he  rib- 
boa  borders  or  broad  stripes.      How  such 
arttclet  are  woven  at  all,  and  how  they  are 
woven  with  their  exquisite  finish  and  strength, 
ilne  as  their  qaality  is,  in  the  rude  handlooms 
^the  country,  it  is  hard  to  understand.     All 
these  fabrics  are  of  the  most  delicate  and  de- 
lightfal  colour  ;  the  creamy  white,  and  shades 
of  pink,  yellow,  green,  mauve,   violet,  and 
bine,  are  clear  yet  subdued,  and  always  ac- 
eord  with  the  thread  used,  aud  the  style  of 
omamentation  whether  in  gold  or  silver,  or 
both  combined.    Many  are  of  more  decided 
-eoloors*— black, scarlet,  and  crimson,  chocolate, 
dark  green,  and  madder  ;  but  whatever  the 
eolovr  may  be,  the  ornamentation  is  chaste  and 
sniuble.    For  the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of 
**«»ws  are  not  intended  for  oiniinary  wash- 
^wg ;  but  the  dyers  and  scourera  of  India 
have  a  process  by  which  the  former  colour 
«M  be  (liieharged  from  the  fabric,  and  it  can 
«ea  be  re-dyed.     The  gold  or  silver  work  is 
wwcwnefuUy  pressed  aod  ironed,  and  the  piece 
*  *«»*ored,  if  not  to  Hs  original  beauty,  at 
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least  to  a  very  wearable  condition.  The  do- 
puttas  of  Pyetun,  and  indeed  most  others  ex- 
cept Benares,  are  of  a  stronger  fabric.  Many 
of  them  are  woven  in  fast  colours,  and  the 
goltl  thread — silver  is  rarely  used  in  them — 
is  more  substantial  than  that  of  Benares.  On 
this  account  they  are  preferred  in  Central 
India  and  the  Deccaii  ;  not  only  because  they 
are  ordinarily  more  dumble,  but  because  they 
bear  washing  or  cleaning  better.  In  point  of 
delicate  beauty,  however,  if  not  of  richness, 
they  are  not  comparable  with  the  fabrics  of 
Benares.  Scarfs  are  in  use  by  every  one — 
plaiu  muslins,  or  muslins  with  figured  fields 
and  borders  without  colour  ;  plain  fields  of 
muslin  with  narrow  edging  of  coloured  silk, 
or  cotton  (avoiding  gold  thread),  and  narrow 
ends.  Such  articles,  called  '  sela'  in  India, 
are  in  every  day  use  among  millions  of  hindoos 
and  mahomedans,  men  and  women.  They 
are  always  open-textured  muslins  ;  apd  the 
quality  ranges  from  very  ordinaiy  yarn  to 
that  of  the  finest  Dacca  fibres. 

The  textures  of  the  dhotee,  saree,  loonghie, 
manufactured  in  Britain  and  sent  to  India,  are 
not  those requii*ed  by  the^ople ;  nor  what  they 
are  accustomed  to.  It  is  in  general  too  close, 
too  much  like  calico  in  fact,  which  of  course 
makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear,  aud 
diflicult  to  wash.  Again,  the  surface  becomes 
rough,  and,  as  it  is  generally  called  '  fuzzy,' 
in  use,  from  which  the  native  fabric  remains 
fi*ee.  Comparatively  few  native  women  of 
any  class  or  degree  wear  white ;  if  they  do 
wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad  borders  and  endn. 
But  what  all  classes  wear  are  coloured  cloths  ; 
black,  red,  blue,  occasionally  orange  and 
green,  violet,  and  grey.  All  through  Western, 
Central,  and  Southern  India,  sarees  are  strip- 
ed and  checked  in  an  infinite  variety  of  pat- 
terns. Nari>iinpett,  Dhanwaram,and  Muktul, 
in  the  Nizam's  territories  ;  Gudduk  and  Bet- 
tigherry  in  Dhurwar  ;  Kolapoor,  Nassik, 
Yeola  and  many  other  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  Deccan  ;  Arnee  in  the  south,  and  else* 
where  send  out  articles  of  excellent  texture 
with  beautifully  arranged  colours  and  patterns, 
both  in  stripes  and  checks.  The  costly  and 
j^uperb  fabrics  of  cloths,  of  gold  and  silver 
(Kimkhab),  and  the  classes  of  washing  matins 
(Mushroo  aud  Hemroo)  even  if  European 
skill  could  imitate  them  with  the  hand-loom, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  gold  and 
silver  thread  unless  they  were  imported  from 
India.  The  native  mode  of  making  this 
thread  is  known,  but  the  result  achieved  by 
the  Lidian  workman  is  simply  the  effect  oif 
skilful  and  delicate  manipulation.  The  gold 
and  silver  cloths,  kimkhabs,  are  used  for  stata 
dresses  aod  trousers,  the  lattei*  by  men  and 
women,  and  ladies  of  rank  usually  possess 
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petticoats  or  skirts  of  these  gorgeous  fabrics. 
Mashrooand  hemrooare  not  used  for  tunics,  but 
for  men's  and  womeu^s  trousers  and  women's 
skirts ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding  and 
pillows  ;  they  are  very  strong  and  durable 
fabrics,  wash  well,  and  preserve  their  colour 
however  long  worn  or  roughly  used  ;  but 
they  can  hardly  be  compared  with  English 
satins,  which,  however,  if  more  delicate  in 
colour  and  texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied. 
For  example,  a  labada  or  dressing-gown  made 
of  scarlet  mushroo  in  1842,  had  been  washed 
over  and  over  again,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds 
of  rough  usage  ;  yet  the  satin  was  still  in  1 867 
uufrayed,  and  the  colour  and  gloss  as  bright 
as  ever.  Many  of  the  borders  of  loongees, 
dhotees,  and  sarees  are,  like  plain  silk  ribbons, 
in  some  instances  corded  or  ribbed,  in  othei*s 
fiat.  The  manufacture  of  Cashmir  shawls  is 
peculiar  to  that  province.  Those  formally 
issued  from  that  province  were  exquisitely 
woven,  with  unrivalled  elegance  and  chaste- 
ness  of  design,  softness  and  finish  in  quality, 
arrangement  of  colours  and  use  of  dyes  which 
the  finest  Paisley  and  French  shawls  do  not 
approach.  The  exquisite  shawls  of  Coish- 
mir  grow  rarer  and  rarer  every  year,  and 
their  place  has  been  usurped  by  hand  em- 
broidered fabrics  of  lower  value,  with  more 
showy  and  more-vulgar  patterns.  In  the  Pun- 
jab and  Delhi,  of  late  years,  workmen  have 
commenced  to  embroider  Cashmir  cloth  and 
net  with  fioss  silk  and  braid,  but  solely  for 
sale  to  Europeans,  who  wear  them  as  tunics, 
jackets,  scarfs  and  the  like.  In  the  hand 
worked  Cashmir  shawls,  as  also  in  the  Delhi 
work,  wooden  needles  of  hardwooil  are  used 
slightly  charred,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  needle  to  receive  the  yarn,  Dr,  Watson, 

SPIN  TERIN,  or  white  Terin.  See  Aff*. 
ghan,  Kaker. 

SPIN  WEGE,  Hind.     Aristida  depressa. 

SPIR^A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Rosaceae.  Thunberg  names  the  fol- 
lowing as  plants  of  Japan  :  — 


Spima  callosa,         Thbg, 
chamaedrys,     „ 
Thiinbergii,  SaZ. 
prunifolia,     „ 
cham^dryf olia,  L. 
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Spiraea  japonica,  Sieb. 
betulaefolia,  PaU. 
palmata,  Thbg. 
arnncus,  L. 

aalicifolia,  L. 


t* 


i9 


it 


»> 


Fortune  mentions  amongst  Chinese  shrubs 
the  Spirsea  callosa  and  Spiraea  reeve&iuna,  and 
he  found  Reeves's  Spiraea  and  Spirtea  pruni- 
folia in  great  profusion.  Several  species  of 
the  Chimonanthus  or  Japan  allspice,  Forsy- 
thia  viridissima,  Buddlea  lindleyana,  and  nu- 
merous Daphnes,  Gardenias  and  Azaleas, 
were  also  met  with.  Many  kinds  of  mosses  and 
Lycopods  were  growing  out  of  the  crevices 
of  the  moist  rock  ;  amongst  the  latter,  and 
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very  abundant,  was  a  fine  species,  named 
Lycopodium  willdenovii. — Forlunt^t  Tea 
Dish'ictSy  p.  57. 

SPIR^:A  KAMTSCHATIKA,  used  ia 
Kamtskatka  to  make  an  ardent  spirit. 

SPIR^A  ROXBURGHIANA,  Wall^xi 
a  plant  of  China  and  Japan. 

SPIR^A  H YPOLEUCA,  S.  cullosa  and 
S.  lindleyana,  occur  in  the  N,  W.  Himolaja. 

SPIR^A  LINDLEYANA,  Wall. 


Eapni,  Kurkni,  Ghenab. 
Ranthul,  ,, 

Kikri,  Jhelum. 

Karkni,  Kaohan. 

Dor:  Bat -Pis,     Kaxora. 
Sarbashtai,  Pushtu. 


Ein. 

SCTLU. 


Dodal, 

Eangtar, 

Boogli, 

KrUBt, 

Kanoori,  „ 

Sar-lakh-tei,     TB.-Iin>08. 


It 


A  shrub  with  fine  white  flowers,  the  hand- 
somest and  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
Himalaya.  It  resembles  the  English  Meadow- 
sweet, especially  S.  kamschadioa  S.  Liudlejana 
grows  from  4,000  to  10,500  feet,  up  to  and 
beyond  the  Indus.  Is  of  no  special  use.  It 
is  a  plant  of  Kaghan. — Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart^M-D. 

SPIR^A  PRUNIFOLIA,  see  Edgwoi- 
thia  chrysantha. 

SPIRAXIS,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 
SPIRIT. 

Ar'k,  Ar.     Bram:  Chu-ar^  Maut. 

Daroo,  Ar%  DuK.     Sopi  gilang,  „ 

Daru,  Guz.,HiND.     Shrab,  Psat. 

All  inflammable  liquids  obtained  by  distilia- 
tion  as  arrack,  brandy,  rum,  gin,  votkej, 
whisky,  &c.,  are  comprised  under  this  design 
nation. 

The  arrack  of  Madras  is  made  of  jaggri 
and  the  bark  of  the  Acacia  leucophloea.  A 
spirit  distilled  from  rice  is  the  only  distilled 
spirit  used  by  the  natives  of  Ganjam  and  that 
only  by  those  of  the  lower  classes.  I(  is  the 
same  to  the  use  of  which  the  wild  tribes  of 
Orissa,  the  Khond,  Sahar,  and  Kol  are  so 
addicted.  It  is  unpalatable  and  nauseous.  It 
is  made  25  below  London  proof,  1  mauod  of 
rice  making  8  gallons.  An  intoxicating 
spirit  is  distilled  also  in  the  Sumbulpore  dis^ 
trict,  chiefly  from  the  fruit  or  flower  of  the 
Bassia  latifolia,  met  with  throughout  the 
forest  jungles.  Its  sweet  flower  is  a  favourite 
food  of  wild  animals,  especially  the  bear,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  saccharine  matter, 
which  apparently  abounds  in  the  flower, 
might  be  turned  to  the  very  best  account. 

Rice  arrack,  from  Penang  rice,  is  made  at 
Penang. 

The  country  spirit,  Joobabee,  is  made  at 
Calcutta. 

An  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  aogar-cane 
is  used  by  the  hindoos  of  the  lower  order. 
Backerkatee  is  the  spirit  distilled  ia  which 
cardamom  is  put  and  weakened  with  water, 
and  called  '  Allachee,'  '  Cumlaka'  with  orange 
peel :  *  Joobabee,'  and  *  Pattaha',  are  adul- 
terated with  tobacco  leaf  and  '  Atturee' i* 
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tcttted  with  uttur. '  Annisk*  is  the  onlj  pure 
spirit  distilled  from  aniseed. 

Maogo  spirit  is  prepared  from  the  mango 
frait  The  taste  of  tlie  spirit  is  not  unlike 
whiskey^  and  far  superior  to  anything  of  the 
lort  sold  in  the  Indian  bazaars  for  eveiy  pur- 
pose to  which  the  latter  is  applied. — Dr. 
Thompson  ;  Cat  Ex,  1862  ;  Faulkner. 

8P1RIT0  ARDENTE,  It.,  also  Spirito 
divino,  also  Aqnaixente,  It.     Alcohol. 

SPIRITS  OF  HARTSHORN,  Eno. 
Liquor  Ammonia. 

SPIRIT  OF  SALT,  Encu     Muriatic  acid. 

SPIRIT  OF  VINEG A  R,  Eng.     V i  negrar. 

SPIRITS  OF  VITRIOL,  Eng.  Sul- 
phuric acid. 

SPIRITUS  LETHALIS,  Lat.  Carbonic 
icid. 


SFIRIT-WORSHIP. 

rally  near  the  place  where  the  body  has  been 
buried,  and  among  many  tribes  the  village  is 
removed  immediately  after  the  death  of  one 
of  the  inhabitants.  According  to  Thomson, . 
the  natives  of  Cambodia  assumed  that  the 
deity  did  not  understand  foreign  languages. 
TheKyoung-tha  of  Chittagong  are  buddhisis. 
Their  village  temples  contain  a  small  stand  of 
bells  and  an  image  of  Boodh,  which  the 
villagers  generally  worship  morning  aud  even- 
ing, first  ringing  the  bells  to  let  him  know 
that  they  are  there.  The  Sin-to  temples  of 
the  Sun-goddess  in  Japan  also  contain  a  bell, 
intended  to  arouse  the  goddess  and  to  awaken 
her  attention  to  the  prayers  of  her  worship- 
pers. According  to  the  brahmans  two  things 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  sacrificer 
in  performing  the  religious  ceremony,  several 


SPIRIT- WORSHIP,  has  been  practised  by    lighted  lamps,  and  a  bell.     The  Chinese  of 
ill  races  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  19th    Kialka  thought  that  eclipses  were  caused  by 


eentary  continues  to  be  a  form  of  belief,  every- 
vhere  in  the  south  and  East  of  Asia.     Ances- 
tor worship  is  a  recognition  of  ihe  existence 
of  spirits  freed  from  the  body.     This  faith 
was  exhibited,  from  early  times,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  was  as  a  faith  deeply-seated  also,  in 
Greece  and  Rome  it  has  always  been  and 
itiil  is  the  popular  religion  of  the  Chinese, 
tnd  it  forms  the  belief  of  all  the  aboriginal 
nees  and  of  most  of  the  hindoo  religionists 
of  India.     The  Egyptians  were  the  first  to 
teach  the    immortality   of    the    soul.     The 
Egyptian  belief  in  the  ti^ansmigration  of  the 
buiDSD  soul   into  the  bodies  of  animals,  was 
eoooected   with  it.     Animal-worship,  there, 
dates  from  the  earliest  times  in  Egypt  and 
soon  after  the  time  of  Menes  (b.  c.  3,400,)  it 
became  the  established  religion  throughout 
the  empire.    This  form  of  faith  had  evidently 
Its  origin  in  their  belief  in  the  identity  of  the 
principle  of  life  in  all  living  beings,  and  in 
the  identity  of  the  soul  with  life  ;  ground- 
ed in  a  consciousness  of  moral  responsibility 
and  a  belief  in  the  personal  indestructibility  of 
the  bomaii  soul.    At  the  point  of  death,  the 
deeds  of  this  life  are  examined,  judged  and  re- 
warded or  punished,  in  the  latter  case  con- 
demned to  be  degraded  from  human  to  animal 
life,  and   one   regulated  by  brutal  instincts. 
In  Virginia  and  Florida,  the  evil  spirits  were 
worshipped  and  not  the  good,  because  the 
former  might  be  propitiated,  while  the  latter 
was  anre  to  do  all  the  good  he  could.     The 
Balinda  of  South  Africa  look  on  the  dead  as 
vindictive  spirits  whom  they  regard  with  more 


the  evil  spirit  placing  his  hand  on  the  moon, 
in  whose  defence  they  immediately  made  as 
much  noise  as  possible.  The  Stiens  of  Cam- 
bodia, like  the  Cambodians  themselves,  ac- 
count for  eclipses  by  the  hypothesis  that  some 
being  has  swallowed  up  the  sun  and  the  moon  ; 
and,  in  order  to  deliver  them  they  make  a 
frightful  noise,  beat  the  tomtom,  utter  ravage 
cries,  and  shoot  arrows  into  the  air,  until  the 
sun  re-appear.  Duriug  an  eclipse  the  Suma- 
trans  also  make  a  loud  noise  with  sounding 
instruments,  to  prevent  one  luminary  from 
devouring  the  other  as  the  Chinese  do  to 
frighten  away  the  dragon  ;  a  superstition  that 
has  its  source  in  the  ancient  systems  of  astro- 
nomy, particularly  the  hindoo, where  the  nodes 
of  the  moon  are  identified  with  the  dragon's 
head  and  tail. 

The  natives  of  Mysore  at  the  new  moon 
observe  a  feast  in  honour  of  deceased  parents. 
The  Kurumbar  of  the  Dekhan  also  sacrifice 
to  the  spirits  of  ancestors,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Santhal,  and  all  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Central  India.  Among  the  Tipperahs 
of  Chittagong,  if  a  man  die  away  from  home, 
his  relatives  stretch  a  thread  over  all  the  in- 
termediate streams,  so  that  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  man  may  return  to  his  own  village  ;  it 
being  supposed  that  without  assistance  spirits 
are  unable  to  cross  running  water;  and  the 
streams  therefore  are  bridged.  A  somewhat 
similar  idea  existed  in  Europe,  and  it  occura 
also,  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  Amoug  the 
Kol  of  Nagpore,  as  Colonel  E.  T.  Dal  ton 
tells  us,  all  diseases  in   men   and  in   cattle 


«ear  than  love.  Ask  the  negro,  says  Mr.  Du  are  attributed  to  one  or  two  causes,  the 
ChaiUa,  where  is  the  spirit  of  his  great  grand-  wrath  of  some  evil  spirit  who  has  to  be 
father,  hs  Bays  he  does  not  k now  ;  it  is  done,  appeased,  or  the  spell  of  some  witch  or 
AA  him  about  the  spirit  of  his  father  or  sorcerer  ;  the  Circassians  and  some  of  the 
"p^5*«f  ^bo  died  yesterday,  then  he  is  full  Chinese  have  also  the  same  belief.  Hence  it 
•    tear  M^dierro^;  he  believes  it  to  be  gene- '  is   that  mad   people  are  in   many  countries 
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i^<;iiV(led  with  so  maoh  l*et«renee,  Bihc6  thej^ 
ure  looked  on  as  the  special  abode  of  some 
<Iei(y.  Dr.  Mason  remarks  that  when  Thales 
tftutrht  that  the  whole  univerae  is  pervad- 
ed  by   spirits,  he  was  proclaiming  both  the 
primitive  and  the  existing  faith  of  all  India 
and  China.      They   are  not    recognized    as 
objects  of  worship  ;    they  are  not  thought 
to  be  gods,   but  beings   subordinate  to  some 
greater  power  whose  ministers  they  are  and 
with  whom  men  have  to  do,  and  the  people 
are  id  the  constant  habit  of  offering  them 
food.  In  Guzerat,  in  British  India,  Bhoots,  are 
**  perturbed  spirits,"  who  wander  still  in  this 
world  of  men.      The  Bhoot  and  the  Pret 
reside,  it  is  said,  in  the  place  where  funeral 
piles  are  erected,  in  trees  which  are  not  used 
for  sacrificial  purposes,  such  as  the  tamarind 
and  the  acacia,  in  desert  places,  at  the  spot 
where  death  occurred,  or  at  crossroads,   for 
which  reason  people  set  at  these  places  food 
for  the  use  of  the   Bhoot.     He  is   most  at  a 
loss   for   water   t^  drink.     The  pipe  of  his 
throat  is,  it  is  said,  the  size  of  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  and  he  is  continually  thirsty  enongh 
to  drink  twelve  gallons  of  water.  The  watch- 
men of  the  god  called  Wui-oon  Dev,  however, 
are  stationed  wherever  there  is  water,  to  pre- 
vent the  Bhoots  from  drinking,  and  their  thirst , 
is  therefore  as  continual  as  it  is  intense.    The 
Bhoots  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  refuse.    The 
goblin  of  the  best  class,  he,  that  is  to  say, 
whose  funeral  ceremonies  have  been  duly 
performed,  but  who  has  been  debarred  from 
liberation  by  his  own  intense  afibction  for 
earthly  objects,  is  called  a  "Poorwuj  Dev," and 
resides  in  his  own  house  or  in  a  sacred  fig- 
tree.    The  Poorwuj  Dev,  like  the  Etruscan 
Lar,   or  the   Grecian  hero,   is  regarded  as 
hovering  about  his  former  abode,  averting 
dangers  from  the  inhabilants  and  bestowing 
blessings  upon  them.    He  frequently  appears 
in  the  character  of  a  serpent,  and  is  then 
treated  with  great  respect  by  the  inmates  of 
the  house  near  which  he  resides.     It  is  a 
common  belief  in  Guzerat,  that  serpents  are 
always  to  be  found  wherever  a  hoai*d  is 
buried,  and  that  these  are  the  Bhoots  of  the 
deceased  owners  who  have  remained  upon 
earth  from  affection  to  their  wealth.    In  the 
shraddhu  or  funeral  cei*emonie8  of  the  hindoo 
of  Guzerat  the  son  repeats  before  an  image 
many  incantations,  to  the  following  purport. 
Before  thee,Obramhon,  I  perform  my  father's 
shraddhu.     He  next  offers  to  his  deceased 
parent,  on  a  plantain-trunk  dish,  seven  blades 
of  kooshu  and  seven  of  doorva  grass,  fiowers, 
dry  rice,  cloth,  red  paint,  and  a  brass  lamp. 
He  next  cleanses  the  place  before  him  with 
hie  hands,  and  scattering  upon  it  a  few  blades 
Of  kooahu  grasSy  presents  other  ofierings  to 
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his  deceased  father,  repeating  many  iticinta^ 
tions,  which  contain  the  names  of  the  offeringv, 
and  an  invitation  to  the  deceased  father  to 
partake  of  them.    Fi-om  what  remains  of 
these  offerings  the  son  makes  two  balls,  tbs 
smallest  of  which  is  offered  in  the  nane  of 
those  of  the  family  who  have  not  I'eceived  the 
benefits  of  the  shraddhu,  and  the  other  bs 
presents  to  his  deceased  father,  and  then  lajs 
it  on  some  kooshu  grass  as'  before,  and  wor^ 
ships  it,  presenting  fiowers,  Water,  Sdg.    He 
now  places  both  hands  open  against  a  lam^ 
which  is  burning,  as  though  he  were  warmiDg 
himself;  after  which  he  prostrates  himself  tO' 
the  sun,  and  presents  a  fee  of  from  one  rupee 
to  five  to  the  officiating  brahmin ;  salutes  all 
the  brahmins  present,  and  makes  prostratioos 
to  tlie  shalgramu,  which  he  afterwards  sends 
into  the  house.     All  the  offerings  are  seat  to 
the  houses  of  brahmins.     The  family  now 
return  home,  where  an  entertainment  is  pro* 
vided,  both  for  brahmins  and  others,  consist- 
ing principally  of  sweetmeats,  milk,  cards, 
sugar,  cakes,  &c.    The  brahmins  eat  in  aa 
enclosed  spot,  the  uninvited  brahmins  near 
the  house,  and  the  poor  in  the  street  or  road^ 
At  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  if  the  per^ 
son  making  the  shraddhu  be  rich,  he  gt^M 
presents  to  all  those   who  are    not  gaests, 
whether  brahmins  or  the  poor,  and  thus  dis- 
misses them.     The  next  morning  he  dismlssea 
the  learned  brahmins  with  pi^esents :  ta  the 
most    learned    he    gives    five    rupeee   pe(^ 
haps,  and  to  those   less  learned  one.    The 
brahmins  who  Were  invited  are  also  dismissed 
with  presents.     About  one  o'clock  a  feast  is 
provided  for  the  relations  who  ai^  dismissed 
the  next  morning  wid)  presents  of  mooeyt 
cloth,  ^c,  and  on  this  day  another  dinner  ii 
provided  for  nearer  relations.     At  the  close  <f 
the  shi'addhu  a  number  of  mendicant  mosiciaaa 
play  on  certain  instruments  of  mtisie,  and  siag 
verses  celebrating  the  rivals  of  Krishna ;  thej 
are    often    dismissed    with    large    preaeotk 
The  next  day  the  family  return  60  dteir  ao- 
customed  diet;  but    the    sons,    for    twelve 
months  after  the  decease  of  the  father,  ntn^ 
refuse  eveiy  gratification,  and  cook  witii  their 
own  hands,  or  eat  what  has  been  pi-epaved  bf 
a  wife,  or  some  near  relation  dwelling  in  tto 
house.     Gunga  Govindu  Singhu,  m  peivoa  af 
the  writer  caste,  head  servant  to  Mr.  HastingSy 
expended,  it  is  said,  1,200,000  ni{>ees  at  bis 
^nother^s  shraddhu ;  and  Raja  Nqvu  KrisliaB 
of  Calcutta,  nearly  as  much  in  the  shraddba 
for  his  mother.    This  expense  was  principaliy 
incurred  in  presents  to  the  brahmiosy  sodi 
as  bedsteads,  at  two  or  thi*ee  hundred  mpeei 
each ;  water  pitchera  of  silver  and  gold,  sooe 
worth  a  thousand,  and  others  two  thonsaad 
rupees;  dispies  ef  eitver  aad  (old,  aft  <^ 
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hniidred,    two   hnndred   and  one   hundred*  1  excepted,  all  the  hindoo  villagers  both  men 


At  the  time  of  bathing,  the  person  who  will 
perfonn  the  ehraddhu,  purifies  himself^  by 
patting  water,  seeds,  fruits,  &c.,  in  parts  of 
the  trunks  of  four  plantain  trees,  repeating 
incantations.  He  sends  some  of  this  water 
home  to  purify  the  family. 

The  montlily  shraddhu  for  the  first  year 
after  the    death    of  the   parent^  is  upon   a 
terj  small  scale,  and    the  expense  is   from 
ten  mpees  to  twelve  annas.     Besides  these, 
there  are  other  shraddhus  for  deceased   an- 
cestors, as,  in  eveiy  month  at  the  total  wane 
of  the  moon  ;  on  the  last  fifteen,  or  ten,  or 
five  days  of  the  moon  in  bhadru  ;  once  during 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  moon  in  ugruhayu- 
iiii ;  and  again  in  the  same  month,  in  poushu, 
and  maghu,  on  the  eighth  of  thewane  of  the 
noon  ;  in  voisliakhu  and  shitivunu,  on  any  of 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  moon.    At  some 
of  these  times  all  hindoos  perform  this  cere- 
mony ;   at  other  times  only  a  few  persons. 
The  expense  is  trifling,  as  scarcely  any  persons 
are  entertained  at  them.    In  this  shniddhu 
the  fiesh  of  cows  was  foi*merly  offored   in 
sacrifice.     In  the  kali-yogo  this  is  forbidden, 
and  that  of  deer  or  goats  is  substituted,  herbs, 
bread  and  barley  are  need,  as  also  fresh  rain 
water. 

After  death,  the  spirit  of  the  hindoo  is  con- 
veyed by  the  messengers  of  Yama  through  the 
•ir  to  the  place  of  judgment.   After  receiving 
sentence,    it    wanders  about  the  earth    for 
twelve  months,  as  an  aeiial  being  or  ghost ; 
and  then  takes  a  bo<ly  united  to  his  future 
eendition,  whether  he  ascend  to  the  gods,  or 
infier  m  a  new  body,  or  be  hurled  into  some 
hell.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  several  pooranas ; 
othfeffs  maintain,  tliat  immediately  after  death 
mtid  judgment,  the  person  suffers  the  pains 
of  hell,  and  removes  his  sin  by  suffering  ;  and 
then  returns  to  the  earth  in  some  bodily  form. 
The  facility  with  which  tlie  hindoo    gods 
wn  formed   is  shown  in  many  ways.     An 
officer    of   the    Bombay    army,    who    died 
1830,  and  was  buried  near  Siroor,  on 
Gor  naddi,  was  worshipped  by  ail  the 
people  near.     The  late  Brigadier  General 
Nieholsoa,  who  viras  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Delhi,  while  serving  on  the  Panjab  frontier 
w«B  so  reverenced  by  the  people  as  a  perfect 
etDfoodiment  of  physical  mental   power  that 
^wy  formed  a  aect,  toNicher  Singhi,  in  his 
ueine,  recognising  him  as  their  Pir,  and  no 
haTehneason  his  part  sufficed  to  prevent  their 
Teveience  of  him.  A  little  west  of  the  village 
of  Aasaye,  is  a  fine  banyan  tree,  growing  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jin  naddi,  at  the  place 
wbeia  the  left  of  Siadiah's  guns  were  placed 
on  the  batUe.    Beneath  it  is  a  tomb^  now  in 
*ws,  aC  aome  officer,  at  which,  brahmins 
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and  women  worship  on  the  full  moon  and 
on  moonless  days,  the  pnnnam  and  awar 
and  on  other  days  at  their  pleasure.  They 
sacrifice  goats  and  sheep  at  the  tomb,  they 
offer  malidah,  a  mixture  of  ghee,  and 
goor  and  flour,  part  of  which  they  sprinkle 
at  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  they  buru  frank- 
incense, the  ood,  and  bow  down  there  in 
reverence,  paon  pariia.  The  person  who  was 
interred  beneath  is  recoginsed  by  them  as  a 
deo,  under  the  name  of  Assil  Sahib  maharaj 
(Bussel  Sahib)  whose  shade,  (chuya)  is  ever 
present  thei*e.    He  is  a  beneficent  deity. 

Sacrificial  offerings  are  taken  home  by  the 
worshippera,  and  used  as  food  as  is  alluded 
to  by  St  Paul,  I  Cor.  ix.  "  Do  you  not 
know  that  they  who  minister  about  holj 
things  live  of  the  sacrifice;  and  they  whc 
wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  th< 
altar  ?"  and  it  is  when  such  are  offered  to  idoh 
that  christians  ai*e  forbidden  to  eat  them 
In  the  northern  districts  of  Bengal,  if  ax 
infant  refuse  the  mother's  breast,  and  decline 
in  health,  it  is  said  to  be  under  the  influenci 
of  some  malignant  spirit.  Such  a  child  U 
sometimes  put  into  a  basket,  and  hung  up  it 
a  tree  where  this  evil  spirit  is  supposed  ti 
reside.  It  is  gent^rally  destroyed  by  ants,  oi 
birds  of  prey  ;  but  sometimes  perishes  b] 
neglect,  though  fed  and  clothed  daily.  If  i 
should  not  be  dead  at  the  expiration  of  thre( 
days,  the  mother  receives  it  home  again,  an< 
nurses  it:  but  this  seldom  happens. 

As  an  instance  of  the  hindoo  belief  in  th< 
powers  of  demons,  Col.  Tod  tells  us  that  Ood 
Sing  died  thirteen  years  after  hisinauguratioi 
on  the  cushion  of  Joda,  and  thirty-three  year 
after  the  death  of  Maldeo.  About  a.  d.  164£ 
when  he  was  returning  home  from  court  h 
beheld  a  girl  whom  he  determined  to  have,  Bu 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  brahmin,  an  Ay  a 
Punti,  or  votary  of  Aya-Mata,  whose  shrine  i 
atBai-Bhilara.  These  sectarians  of  Maroo,  h 
says,  are  rerj  different  from  the  abstinen 
brahmins  of  Bengal,  eat  flesh,  dinnk  wine 
and  share  in  all  the  common  enjoyments  c 
lifb  wi^  the  martial  spirits  around  them,  an 
as  there  was  no  other  course  by -which  tfa 
father  could  save  her  from  pollution  but  b 
her  death,  on  that  he  resolved.  He  dng 
sacrificial  pit,  and  having  slain  his  daugt 
ter,  out  her  into  fragments,  and  min| 
ling  therewith  pieces  of  fiesh  from  his  ow 
peraon,  made  the  •  home,'  or  burnt  sacrifice  i 
Aya-Mata,  and  as  the  smoke  and  flames  m 
cended,  he  pronounced  an  imprecation  on  tl: 
rajah :.  **  Let  peace  be  a  stranger  to  him  1  as 
in  three  pahar,  three  days  and  three  year 
let  me  have  revenge !"  Then  exclaimin 
My  futwe  dwelling  is  the  <  Dabi  Baon 
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sprung  iuto  the  flaminpr  pit.  The  horrid  tale 
was  related  to  the  rajah,  whose  imagination 
was  haunted  by  the  shade  of  the  brahmin  ; 
and  he  expired  at  Uie  assigned  period,  a  ^rey 
to  unceasing  remorso. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  1 5th  century,  it  was 
customary  to  place  food  for  demons.  In  the 
dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  printed  by  Rich- 
ard  Pynsou,  in  1493,  among  the  superstitions 
then  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
following  is  mentioned  : — '  Alle  that  takehede 
to  dysmal  dayes,  or  use  nyce  observances  in  the 
newe  moone,  or  in  the  new  yeere,  as  setting  of 
mete  or  drynke  by  night  on  the  benche  to  fede 
alholde  or  gobelyn.'  So  in  British  India, 
to  the  present  day  with  hindoos,  Chitapiuda 
or  funeral  cakes  are  offered  at  the  pile,  at  the 
time  of  burning  the  body.  On  the  4th  day 
after  decease,  Chaturtha-pinda,  funeral  cakes, 
are  again  offered.  On  the  thirteenth  day 
after  decease  the  Pret,  or  newly-embodied 
spirit,  is  compelled  by  the  emissaries  of  Hades 
to  set  forth  on  his  journey  towards  Yampoor. 
Its  attendants  aggravate  the  miseries  of  the 
wicked  soul  by  their  threats  and  upbraidings. 
They  cry  to  the  Pret,  **Come  quick,  evil  one  I 
We  will  carry  you  to  Yama's  door  ;  we  will 
cast  you  iuto  Koombheepak,  or  some  other 
helir'  The  Bhut-bali  of  the  hindoos  is  an 
offering  to  evil  spirits,  ghosts.  On  tlie  14th 
of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  Aswin,  the 
Bhuta  Chaturdasi  offerings  are  made  to  evil 
spirits,  and  the  Bhuta  devata  is  a  spirit  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity. 

Mr.  Forbes  in  the  Ras  Mala  (p.  378),  says, 
the  Bhoot  and  Pret  are  said  to  reside,  at  the 
place  where  funeral  piles  are  erected,  in 
trees  which  are  not  used  for  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, snch  as  the  tamarind  and  tlie  acacia, 
in  desert  places,  at  the  spot  where  a  deatli  has 
occarred,  or  at  cross-roads,  for  which  reason 
people  set  at  these  places  food  for  the  use  of 
tlie  bhoot.  He  is  most  at  a  loss  for  water  to 
drink.  The  pipe  of  his  throat  is,  it  is  said, 
the  size  of  the  eye  of  a  needle,  and  he  is  con- 
tinually thirsty  enough  to  drink  twelve  gallons 
of  water.  The  watchmen  of  Wuroon  Dev, 
however,  are  stationed  wherever  there  is  water, 
to  prevent>the  bhoot  from  drinking,  and  their 
thirst  is  therefore  as  continual  as  it  is  intense* 
The  bhoot  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  refuse. 
The  goblin  of  the  best  class,  he,  that  is  to  say, 
whose  funeral  ceremonies  have  been  duly  per- 
formed, but  who  has  been  debarred  from 
liberation  by  his  own  intense  affection  for 
earthly  objects,  is  called  a  "  Poorwuj  Dev," 
and  resides  in  his  own  house  or  in  a  sacred 
fig  tree.  The  Poorwuj  Dev,  like  the.Etrus- 
eau  Lar,  or  the  Grecian  hero,  is  regarded  as 
hovering  about  his  former  abode,  averting 
dangers  from  tlie  inhabitants  and  bestowing 
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blessings  upon  them«  He  frequently  appean 
in  the  character  of  a  serpent,  and  is  then  treat- 
ed with  great  respect  by  the  inmates  of  the 
house  near  which  he  resides.  It  is  a  common 
belief  in  Guzerat  that  serpents  are  always  to  • 
be  found  wherver  a  hoard  is  buried,  and  that 
these  are  the  bhoots  of  the  deceased  ownen 
who  have  remained  upon  earth  from  affection 
to  their  wealth.  The  Arabian  Jin  also  frequents 
cross-roads;  and  the  fairies  of  the  Scottisk 
low-lands  carry  bows  made  of  the  ribs  of  t 
man  buried  where  three  laird*8  lands  meet, 
as  in  <<  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  (Act 
iii,  So.  2 : — ) 

"  Damned  spirita  all, 
"  That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial" 

"Desert  places,"  in  Guzerat,  correspond 
exactly  with  the  "  diy  places,"  (awhfivv 
roirwv)  assiirned  to  the  evil-spirits  in  Matthew 
xii,  43 ;  Luke  xi,  24. 

The  bhoot  and  pret  can  take  possession  of  a 
corpse,  and  speak  through  its  mouth  ;  tbejr 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  form  which  they 
possessed  when  living ;  they  enter  into  a  living 
man,  and  cause  him  to  speak  as  they  please; 
sometimes  they  afflict  him  with  fever,  or 
various  other  diseases ;  sometimes  they  aesnme 
the  forms  of  nnimals,  and  frighten  people  by 
suddenly  vanishing  in  a  flash  of  fii*e ;  some- 
times, remaining  invisible,  they  speak  in 
whispers.  A  bhoot  has  been  known  to  corns 
to  fisticuffs  with  a  man,  and  to  caiTy  a  maa 
off  and  set  liim  down  in  a  distant  place.  It  it 
even  said  that  women  are  sometioaes  found 
with  child  by  bhoots. 

The  Jain  shastras  teach  a  different  doctrine 
in  regard  to  spirits  from  that  which  is  Uugbt 
by  the  purana.  They  assert-  that  there  are 
eight  kinds  of  Yyuntur  Dev,  and  eight  of 
Wan-Vyuntur  Dev,  who  reside  below  the 
earth.  Each  of  these  has  two  Indra,  or 
sovereigns,  ruling  respectively  the  northern 
and  southern  regions,  and  who  are  ia  cc^oor 
black,  white,  or  blue.  The  Yyuntur  and 
Wan-Vyuntur  Dev  appear  upon  earth,  where 
they  possess  the  bodies  of  men,  exhibit  them- 
selves in  various  shapes,  and  perform  many 
strange  feats,  whence  their  common  name 
of  Kootohulee  (or  surprising)  Dev.  Below 
them  reside  the  Bbuwunputee  Dev,  who» 
also,  sometimes  appear  on  earth.  Below  tfaem 
again  are  the  Narkina  or  infernal  spirits. 
Above  this  earth,  in  the  atmosphere,  f^^B 
kinds  of  "Dev  of  splendour"  reside: --the 
sun,  moon,  stars  and  others.  Above  them, 
in  twelve  Dev-Loka,  the  Dev  who  ride  im 
chariots  dwell;  these,  sometimes  drawn  by 
their  own  desire,  or  compelled  by  oharms, 
appear  in  the  world ;  but  they  do  bai-m  to 
no  one.  Above  them  ara  nine  classes  of 
Grivek,  and  five  of  Unootur  Yeemaoi.     They 
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are  of  great  power  and  never  visit  the  earth. 
Men  who  have  lived  a  life  of  austerity  and 
rigfateousness  are  born  again  in  these  classes 
of  upper  or  lower  Dev,  but  the  sinner  is  not 
bom  in  them.  Of  old,  a  man  who  had  per- 
formed tlie  rite  of  '*  Uthum"  by  fasting  for 
three  days,  acquired  the  power  of  calling 
the  Dev  to  him,  but  now,  it  is  said,  these  Dev 
never  visit  the  earth  at  any  one's  call. 

Id  Gazerat,  where  people  wish  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  a  jungle  tree,  they  paint  a 
trident  upon  it  with  vermillion,  or,  if  that 
he  ioconvenienty  they  collect  a  number  of 
stones  and  throw  them  down  at  the  root  of 
the  tree.  Whoever,  after  this,  passes  by,  is 
Bare  to  add  a  stone  or  two  to  the  heap,  believing 
the  place  to  be  the  residence  of  a  bhoot.    Some, 


they  are  doing.  If  the  place  be  one  where 
stones  are  not  easily  procurable,  a  bit  of  old 
rag  is  thrown  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  tree,  and 
every  oue  who  passes  by  follows  the  example 
once  set.  They  call  the  spot  the  "Rag- 
QDcle's."  In  places  where  trees  are  scarce 
these  uncles  are  very  common,  and  people  are 
much  anooyed  with  the  dread  of  touching 
them.  The  name  ''uncle"  is  given  to  the 
bhoot  by  women  as  a  term  of  respect.  Men 
are  less  superstitious.  Similarly,  whenever 
iu  any  place  there  is  a  hillock  or  mound  upon 
which  a  few  stones  have  been  piled  one  above 
the  other,  every  passer-by  considers  himself 
bound  to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap,  considering 
that  the  spot  is  the  residence  of  some  Dev, 
and  that  if  any  one  raise  a  little  temple  there, 
his  house  will  flourish.  Such  monuments  are 
also  set  up  in  places  where  a  person  has  been 
slain  or  wounded.  ''  Cairns"  of  this  kind  are 
frequently  connected  with  the  dead — 

**  On  many  a  calm's  grey  pyramid, 

"  Where  uins  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid." 

We  may  imagine  man    primeval   worship- 
ping the    elements  as  spiritual    existences, 
which  benefitted  him  or  injured  him  at  their 
will,  and  which  had  to  be  propitiated  with 
presents  of  food  and  drink  such  as  he  hims«*lf 
liked.     Thus,  with  the  Aryans,  Agiii,  or  fire, 
became  the  principal  deity,  because  it  con- 
•omed  the  butter  and  rice  given  to  it,  orcairied 
them  away  to  Indra  and  the  other  gods.  But, 
the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  being  to  per- 
aonify  such  conceptions,  the  elements  became 
personified  into  gods  and  goddesses  until  they 
were  shaped  into  tangible  forms.     The  hymns 
in  tlie  Veda  are  simply  invocations  to  those 
Cities  to  give  abundant  harvests,  plenty  of 
children,  and  especially  plenty  of  cattle,  and 
U>  endow  the  worshipper  with  health,  wealth, 
strength,  good  fortune,   and  victory    over 
euemies.    Then,  agais,  the  benefits  supposed 
to  be  conferred  by  the  elements  wei-e  regarded 


as  the  achievements  of  the  gods,  whose 
praises  were  to  be  mingled  with  the  invoca- 
tions. The  nature  of  these  sacrifices,  which 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Arian 
race,  were  of  a  very  simple  character  as 
compared  with  the  bloody  offerings,  orgiostic 
worship,  dancing,  torturing,  and  other  abomi- 
nations practised  by  the  Turanian  or  aborigi- 
nal races  of  India.  The  sacred  kusa  grass 
was  cut  and  strewn  upon  the  ground,  which 
might  be  within  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
family  or  in  the  open  air  ;  the  logs  of  wood 
were  brought  for  the  fire,  and  the  offerings  in 
most  cases  appear  to  have  simply  consisted  of 
melted  buttet-  and  wine,  which,  under  the 
names  of  ghee  and  soma  juice,  were  poured 
upon  the  mysterious  flame  which  was  in  it- 


however,  throw  without  taking  heed  to  what    self  an  emblem  of  the  deity.     During  this 


ceremonial  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  were 
chaunted  or  sung  ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot  do 
better  than  lay  before  our  readers  one  of  these 
simple  prayers.  It  is  an  invocation  to  Indra, 
which  will  be  easily  understood  from  its  sim- 
plicity, and  which  probably  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  have  yet  been  published.  It  is 
from  Wilson's  translation,  vol.  i,  p.  73  : — 

1.  Voracious  drinker  of  the  soma  juice, 
although  we  be  unworthy,  do  thou,  Indra,  of 
boundless  wealth,  enrich  us  with  thoui^ands 
of  excellent  cows  and  horaes. 

2.  Thy  benevolence,  handsomeand  mighty 
lord  of  food,  endures  for  ever :  therefore, 
Indra,  of  boundless  wealth,  enrich  us  with 
thousands  of  excellent  cows  and  horses. 

3.  Cast  asleep  the  two  female  messengers 
of  Yama  (death)  ;  looking  at  each  other,  let 
them  sleep  never  waking  :  Indra  of  bound- 
less wealth,  enrich  us  with  thousands  of  ex- 
cellent cows  and  horses. 

4.  Mny  those  who  are  our  enemies,  slum- 
ber, and  those,  O  hero,  who  are  our  friends, 
be  awake:  Indra,  of  boundless  wealth,  enrich 
us  with  thousands  ofexcellent  cows  and  horses. 

5.  Indra  destroy  this  ass,  our  adversary, 
praising  thee  with  such  discordant  speech  : 
and  do  thou,  Indra,  of  boundless  wealth,  en- 
I'irh  us  with  thousands  ofexcellent  cuws  and 
horses. 

6.  Let  the  adverse  breeze,  with  crooked 
oonree,  alight  afar  off  on  the  forest :  Indra, 
of  boundless  wealth,  enrich  us  with  thousands 
of  excellent  cows  and  horses. 

7.  Destroy  every  one  that  reviles  us  ;  sloy 
every  one  that  does  uh  injury  :  Indra,  of 
boundless  wealth,  enrich  us  with  thousands 
ofexcellent  cattle  and  horses. 

Out  of  this  ancient  simple  form  of  nature 
worship,  acted  on  and  moulded  by  the  progress 
of  history,  sprang  that  wild  and  complicated 
mythology  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Puranas, 
and  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  popular 
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religious  belief  of  the  modern  hindoos.    The 
links  in  the  chain  of  development  are  still 
obscure,  though  we  believe  they  may  be  re- 
covered by  a  rigid  sifting  of  the  ideas  which 
find  expression  io  the  Epics  and  Puranas,  and 
we  predict  that  the  results  will  prove  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows : — The  Veda  worshippers 
were  originally  Arians  who  iuvaded   India 
from  the  North  West  at  some  remote  period, 
and  gradually  penetrated  towards  the  South. 
Of  their  early   hisitory,    which   must   have 
spread  over  several  thousands  of  years,  three 
if  not  four  great  events  took  place,  which 
have  left  a  lasting  impress  upon  the  religion 
and  institutions  of  the  masses  io  British  India, 
the  firet  was  a  primeval  struggle  between  the 
priests  and  the  soldiers,  of  which,  strangely 
enough,  a  counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  thehis^ 
tory  of  Egypt  as  recorded  by  Herodotus  ;  in 
both  countries  the  struggle  terminated  in  the 
triumph  of  the  priest  over  the  soldier,  or,  to 
use  Indian  phraseology,  in   the  triumph  of 
the  brahman  over  the  Kshatriya ;  and  which 
apparently    led   to   that    deification    of  the 
brahman  caste  which  still  exists  though  in  a 
greatly  modified   form.     The  second  event 
was  the  Ariau  conquest  of  the  south,  which 
is  represented  in  the  epic  of  the  Ramayana  ; 
and  this  event  may  have  given  strength  and 
definiteness  to  the  division  into  four  castes 
which  is  scarcely  recognised  in  the  Vedas. 
The   third  event  was  the   great  civil   war 
known  as  the  Mahabahrata  ;  and  the  fourth 
was  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  as  opposed 
to  the  caste  system,  which,  after  maintaining 
a  firm  hold  in  India  for  many  centuries  was 
at  length  fairly  vanquished  in  its  turn  and 
driven  out  by  the  persevering  and  ever-intri- 
guing brabmans.    These  events  added  many 
heroes  to  the   hindoo  pantheon,  who  were 
regarded  after  death  as  incarnations  of  deity  ; 
it  likewise  added  many  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  even  forms  of  belief,  which  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  aboriginal  or  subject  races. 
Meantime,  whilst  hero  worship,  snake  wor- 
ship, monkey  worship,  &c.,  found  their  way 
into  the  hindoo  ritual,  that  process  of  perso- 
nification, which  in  the  Vedas  was  apparently 
confined  to  the  elements^  or  powers  of  nature, 
was  extended  to  the  human  passions ;  and  love 
and  auger,  hope  and  teiTor,  were  transfoimed 
from  mere  affections  into  imaginary  deities. 
But  still  from  beneath  this  mass  of  error  and 
superstition,  the  human  soul  obeyed  that  up- 
ward instinct  which  leads  men  to  yearn  for 
the  spiritual  and  the  pure  ;  but  though  they 
Attained  grand  ideas  they  could  not  get  out  of 
the  slough  of  speculation ;  and  such  truths  as 
they  succeeded  in  apprehending  were  wanting 
in  that  inspiration  without  which  the  mass 
ooald  not  be  even   leavened,  and  certainly 
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never  could  be  purified.  It  was  during  tUi 
later  development,  when  the  caste  roles, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Yedtt, 
were  in  full  working  order,  that  the  code 
of  Manu  seems  to  have  been  eompiled,  oot 
as  a  utopiau  body  of  laws,  as  some  hare 
supposed,  but  as  a  body  of  substantive  lave 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  It 
was,  iu  fact,  an  abridged  codification  of  the 
Puraoas,  and  as  such  it  should  be  considered 
more  by  the  light  of  the  Puranas  than  that  of 
the  Vedas. 

The  Revd.  Dr.  Caldwell  in  his  work  on  the 
Devil-worship  of  the  Shanars,  has  shown  bow 
continuously  the  people  of  India  are  making 
new   deities  or  demons.     Sir  Bartle  Fiei'e 
mentions  that  he  accidently  found  an  ord^ia 
existence  at  Government   House,  Dapoori<^ 
handed  down  by  each  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer for  the  native  sentry  on  guard  to  present 
arms  if  a  cat  or  dog,  jackal  or  goat  entered  or 
left  the  house  or  crossed  near  his  beat  daring 
certain  hours  of  the  night,  because  it  was  the 
ghost  of  a  former  governor  who  was  still  t%- 
membered  as  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of 
men.    The  rajah  of  Wanparty,   one  of  the 
Reddi  race  who  have  founded  small  princi- 
palities along  the  banbi  of  the  Eistoah  river, 
died  in  1868,  at  Hyderabad.     He  had  led  a 
turbulent  life  and  retained  to  the  last  much  of 
the  spirit  of  his  youth.    At  the  close  of  thai 
year,  an  out-break  of  cholera  occun^ed  in  that 
neighbourhood  which  the  people  aitribated 
to  tlie  spirit  of  Wanparty,  and  they  made  a 
clay  image  of  him,  riding  on  an  elephant,  and 
placed  near  him  the  clay  of  a  Binjarni,  and 
worshipped     all    with   the  great   Malmbala 
sacrifice.     The  superatitious  fears  of  the  bin* 
doos   extend   to  innumei*able  objects:   they 
dread  the  wrath  of  the  foUowiug    invisible 
beings  ;   the  messengers   of    Yama,  bhoots, 
pi*et6,     pish-ache,    dakinee,    yogiaae,    baki- 
nee,  yukhshu,  I'akshusu,    shunkiuee^  goona, 
brumhu-doitya,  aluya,  Ac.    They    also  f<?ar 
the  cries  of  the  following  animals;,  at  par- 
ticular times,  and  in  certain  situationa  ;  vis.9 
jackals,   owls,  crows,   cats,  asses,    Toltiire^ 
dogs,  lizards,  &c.    They  also  dread  diffeieBt 
sights  in  the  air,  and  many  kinds  of  dreams. 

It  is  the  viniversal  opinion  of  the  iundoos» 
that  all  the  tricks  of  jugglers  are  performed 
by  the  aid  of  an  attendant  sprite :  — 

"  the  fiend 

'*  Who  dictates  and  InspIrM  iUuaive  f^bB 
**  For  knaviah  purposes" 

King  James  I.  thoroughly  believed  the 
and  confesses  it  unblushingly  in,  the 
in  his  Demonology  :-^''  They  (magioiana) 
suddenly  cause  to  be  brought  unto  them  ail 
kinds  of  dainty  dishes  by  their  funiliar  Bpirii* 
since  as  a  thief  iie  delights  toiteal^aad  asa 
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ipirii,  he  caa  subtilely  and  suddenly  enough 
tranflporfc  the  same."  To  obtain  such  a  sprite 
for  a  familiar,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
woi'k  of  no  ordinary  ditHculty*  The  two  fol- 
io wing  receipts  were  presented  by  a  hiudoo, 
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Ustic  figures,  collected  by  a  Tamil  man  of  low 
caste,  shows  that  very  many  of  the  iucauta- 
tions  commence  with  the  sacred  syllable  Om! 
or  the  mantra  *Nama  Sivayah,'  salutation  to 
Siva.  The  invocation  is  never  addressed  to 
of  the  peninsula,  as   having  been  tried  and  I  either  Brahma  or  Vishnu.     The  following  is 


foaod  efficacious. 

In  the  dense  darkness,  at  the  time 
of  new-moon,  let  the  person  who  would 
obtain  a  devil,  walk  naked  into  a  lake, 
sad  standing  in  the  water  up  to  his  mid- 
die  repeat  the  mautrn  (a  charm  previous- 
ly taught  him  by  some  proficient),  the  ap- 
pointed namber  of  times,  taking  care  of  his 
reckoning  by  casting  into  the  water  a  pebble, 
a  jasmine  flower,  or  a  pepper^corn,  from  a 
collection  which  he  has  previously  counted 
and  brought  with  him.  At  every  repetition 
of  the  mantm  let  him  give  himself  a  stroke 
with  a  rattan.  The  charm  is  to  be  repeated 
boldly,  and  without  mistake,  or  the  devil  will 
certainly  kill  the  charmer. 

Or,  go  to  the  temple  sacred  to  the  demon 
whose  services  are  required.  Having  closed 
ill  avennes  by  which  so  subtile  a  subject 
majr  escape,  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the 
temple  and  boldly  conquer  the  demon  by 
ft  powerful  mantra.  Then  you  must  raise  the 
pedestal  on  which  the  image  of  the  demon  is 
placed,  and  take  from  under  it  the  money 
placed  there  when  the  image  was  inaugurated. 
Instead  of  this  money  place  there  a  copper- 
plate on  which  you  have  engraved  a  kolam 
(magical  iuscription.)  From  that  day  the  de- 
mon becomes  your  slave,  and  will  perform  for 
70U  any  service,  or  bring  you  whatever  you 
aay  require.  Some  say  the  spirit  must,  when 
taught,  be  confined  in  a  little  golden  box,called 
a  6imiL 

A  devil  sometimes  appears  in  visions  of 
the  night,  and  promises  under  certain  condi- 
tiooa,  to  conduct  the  dreamer  to  hidden  trea-  ]  stronghold  of  the   aborigines.      The  greater 


a  specimen  of  a  charm  given  by  Mr.  Murdoch 
in  his  catalogue  of  Tamil  books  :  — 

"  Om  !  Adoration  to  the  Supreme  power, 
Kali,  ratri,  black  night  I 
To  whom  the  bloody  flesh  of  man  is  dear  ; 
Whose  very  form  is  fate  and  death 
Seize,  seize  on  the  life  of  such  a  one 
Drink  blood  !  drink  blood  ! 
Devour  flesh !  devour  flesh  ! 
Make  lifeless  !  Make  lifeless. 

Hum  >  Phut  !" 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
brahraans  (founded  perhaps  partly  on  the 
policy  of  conciliating  the  children  of  the  soil, 
but  more  on  a  secret  terror,)  to  adopt  the 
local  demons  into  their  pantheon,  disguised 
under  Sanscrit  names.  Hence  almost  eveiy 
town,  high  hill,  green  grove,  and  fountain  of 
water  throughout  the  peninsula,  has  its  deity, 
its  temple  and  its  sacred  legend  (sthala  purana.) 
And  in  process  of  time,  so  low  did  bruiimanism 
sink,  that  every  animal,  be  it«beast  or  bird, 
was  made  either  itself  a  god  or  the  vahauam 
(vehicle)  of  some  deity,  so  that,  in  fact,  thero 
was  only  the  broom-stick  left  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  witches  of  the  west.  Still, 
the  pride  of  caste  has  never  yet  allowed  the 
priestly  tribe,  openly  aud  collectively,  to  wor- 
ship the  demons  of  the  people  as  such.  It 
has  been  computed  thut  in  South  India,  the 
number  of  Sivites  to  that  of  Vishnuvites  is 
as  four  to  one.  The  Sivite  brahmans  accom- 
modated that  system  most  to  popular  notion;*, 
especially  in  the  adoption  and  worship  of 
the  Phallic  emblem  ;  and  hence  they  obtain- 
ed  a   firmer   footing   in    the  south,  the  last 


•ures  and  to  become  his  servant  for  life.  The 
usual  condition  is  that  a  human  sacrifice 
•hooid  be  offered,  and  the  more  closely  relat- 
^,  in  kin  or  friendship,  the  victim  is  to  the 
offerer,  so  much  the  more  grateful  to  the 
demon  is  the  sacrifice.  All  these  demons 
are  much  under  the  power  of  spells,  man- 
tra and   charms,  and   there  are   many  tales 


part  of  the  southern  sudras  have  become 
converts  to  saivibm,  doubtless,  from  finding 
its  genius  more  consonant  than  vaishnuvism 
with  the  fierce  and  bloody  rites  of  their 
demon-worshipping  forefathers.  The  highest 
brahman  authorities  have  taught  that  the 
case  of  the  devils  themselves,  is  not  altogether 
hopeless.     There  is  a  well-known  aphorism 


of   demons   vanquished     by   the    power  of  1  »»  the  Sunk  by  a,  which  is  illustrated    by  tho 

^  poet.     As  grammar   took   the    rank  of  '        '  ^  -  -  •  -- 

*grammorye'  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  it 

ctiii  holds  a  rank  not  much  less  mysterious 

ih  the   vulgar  opinion  of  India.     And  not 

altogether  without  reason,  for  to  the  uniniti- 

**«d   the  Sutra  (grammatical  rules)  of  many 

of  tlie  vernaculars  are,  as  Sir  William  Jones 

long  ago  observed  of  the  Sanscrit,  '  dark  as 

we  darkest  wades.'     An  examination  of  a 

'nanuscnpt  book  of  spoils,  kolam  and  caba- 
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story  oi'  a  devil  (Pisacha)  who  was  euli<;lilen- 
ed  and  obtainecl  felicity  by  overhearing  the 
religious  discourse  between  Krishna  and  Ar- 
junu.  Burns,  it  will  bo  remembered,  ex- 
presses a  like  hope  for  the  *  puir  deMls  :' — 

"  But  fare  ye  well,  auld  Nickie  ben  ! 
0  wad,  ye  tak'ath  thought  and  men  ! 
Yo  aiblina  might— I  dinna  ken, 
Still  ha'e  a  stake, 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo*  your  den 

K'vn  fur  your  sake." 
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But  it  is  iu  the  extreme  south  of  the  penio-  superstitioDS  ;  and  when  we  wonder  most  at 
sula,  that  devil-worship  is  found  least  inter-  what  appears  to  us,  the  extraordinary  credo- 
mixed  with  image- worship  or  with  any  of  lity  of  orientals,  we  are  apt  to  omit  to  take 
the  other  forms  of  brahminical  institutions,  into  account  the  peculiar  influences  to  which 
Indeed  the  whole  race  of  Shanars  (except  in  j  they  are  subject.  Striking  the  key-note 
the  christian  villages),  may  be  said  to  be  j  which  has  since  been  sounded  by  Professor 
wholly  given  to  deraonolatry.  Though  they  i  Kingsley,  Humboldt  says  the  forces  of 
acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  yet  they  |  nature  exercise  a  magical  power  over  us  so 
never  pay  him  any  worship,  and  they  seem  ,  long  as  their  action  is  shrouded  in  mysteiy 


to  have  no  belief  in  the  future  life — the  me- 
tempsychosis in  which  the  other  inhabitants 
of  India  so  firmly  believe.  They  dread  the 
devils  purely  on  account  of  the  physical  evils 
which  they  believe  them  to  have  power  to 
inflict  ;  and  to  avert  these  evils  by  propiti- 
atory sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  constitutes 
their  religious  worship.     And  it  is  worthy 


of  remark,  that  every  word  in  tlie  Tamil  the  extraordinary  gyrations  and  paroxysms 
language  denoting  an  image,  is  from  the  San-  of  the  Tamil  Shamans  or  devil-daucei*s,  it  is 
scrit,  and  therefore  introduced  by  the  brah-  '  not  necessary  for  us  to  suppose  the  existence 


and  darkness."  The  inhabitants  of  tropical 
countries  are  brought  into  the  most  intimate 
communion  with  nature,  and  therefore  io 
those  climes  this  magical  power  will  be  most 
felt.  Statistics  too  have  shown  that  the  na- 
tives of  South  India  are  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  nervous  affections,  to  attacks  of  hyste- 
ria and  epilepsy.    When  therefore  we  witoeaa 


mans,  while  the  terminology  of  demon-wor- 
ship is,  in  the  south,  pure  Tamil.  Among 
the  Shanars  too,  are  most  common  the  devil- 
dances  not  unknown  in  othei*  parts  of  India. 
The  devil-dancer  dances  all  but  naked  ;  the 
body  being  painted  with  stripes  of  black,  yel- 
low and  red  paint  ;  bells  dangle  from  the 
wrists,  waist  and  ankles  ;  sometimes  a  burning 
torch  is  placed  under  the  left  arm,  sometimes 
pans  of  fire  on  the  head.  He  dances,  burning 
himself  with  the  torch,  cutting  himself  with 
knives  and  yelling.  When  at  length  he  is 
fully  possessed,  he  strikes  in  his  frenzy  the 
head  from  a  goat,  and  then  he  is  believed  to 
be  inspired  with  knowledge  of  the  future. 
Women  flock  round  him  to  ask  for  offspring  ; 
sick  people  to  enquire  about  their  diseases  ; 
and  farmers  to  know  whether  I  heir  crops  will 
succeed,  or  where  they  will  be  likely  to  find 
cattle  or  property,  Most,  stolen  or  strayed.' 

It  has  i>een  conclusively  shown  on  the  evi- 
dence of  language,  that  the  Tamil  races  be- 
long to  the  great  Scythian  or  Turanian  fami- 
ly ;  therefore  it  is  the  less  surprising  to  find 
such  a  similarity  between  the  Shamanite 
demonolatry  of  High  Asia  and  the  Dravidinn 
or  Tamil  demonolatry  of  South  India.  We 
are,  at  the  same  time,  iv^e^  to  confess,  that  we 
should  have  considered  such  similarity,  if  it 
had  been  unsupported  by  philology,  very  un- 
satisfactory evidence  to  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  identity  of  race,  for  the  rites  of  demonola- 
try have  been  practised  by  Arians  and  Se- 
mites as  well  as  by  Turanians  from  remote 
antiquil3^  The  fear  of  demons  and  the  desire 
to  propitiate  them,  seem  in  fact,  as  Scott  re- 
marks, to  be  natural  to  the  human  mind  and, 
Jffee  the  common  order  of  vegetables  which 
ijij^iirally  spring  up  in  every  climate,  these 
li^  II J  rally  arise   in  every  bosom.     A   tropical 


of  imposture  or  insincerity.  These  paroxysms, 
it  is  true,  can,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  observes, 
be  always  apparently  produced  under  given 
conditions  ;  still  there  is  a  mystery,  and  the 
mystery  is  probably  none  otlier  than  tlie 
grand  mysteiy  of  the  pathology  of  the  nerv- 
ous system. 

Col.  Tod  thus  describes  a  custom  in  Harawa- 
ti: — "^Half  way  we  passed  a  roofless  shed  of 
loose  stones,  containing  the  divinity  of  the 
Bheels  ;  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  thorny, 
tangled  brush-wood,  whose  boughs  were  here 
and  there  decorated  with  shreds  of  various 
coloured  cloth,  oflerings  of  the  traveller  to  the 
forest  divinity  for  protection  against  evil  spirits. 
He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  the  same   practice  is 
described    by   Park   as    existing    in   Africa* 
The  mahomedans  of  the  south  of  Asia  believe 
in    spirits,  and  in  the  science  of  dawat  or 
exorcism,   to   which    they  have  recourse  to 
command  the  presence  of  genii  or  demons, 
who  when  it  is  required  of  them,  cause  any- 
thing to   take  place.     The  gen  it  spirits  are 
believed  to  reside  in  the  lowest  firmament, 
and  possess  the  power  of  rendering  themselves 
visible  to  human  l»eings  in  any   form   they 
please.     The  evil  spirits  are  called   sliaitan. 
The  spirits  of  mahomedans  are  supposed  to 
rest  in  the  graves  till  the  resurrection ;  on 
being  laid  in  the  grave,  the  two  angels  Kakir 
and  Mankir,  interrogate  the  departed  as  to 
his  life:  dogs,  women   and   horses    are  not 
allowed  inside  the  burial  ground.     Annually 
oblations  calledOoroos  are  ofiPered  in  the  name 
of  Mahomed,  or  in  the  names  of  the  Pir  or 
spiritual  guides,  or  in  the  names  of  tiie  Wall! 
or   saints.      Khajah   Khizr,    a     mahomedaa 
saint  often  appears   to   travellei*s  in  different 
guises,  but  generally    as  an  old  man.     The 
people  of  Sind  believe  in   the  RijaUul-gbaib; 


C'Q-|U try  will  best  favour  the  growth  of  such  Un    the   Jin  or  Genii;    in  Bhut,  ghosts  or 
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disembodied   spirits;    ia  Ghool,    or  demons 
of  the  wiidevDess :    in  Pari,  fairies,  aud   io 
DeVf  Kakas   and  Pap,  powerful  fiends,    cor- 
responding  with   the   Arab  ''Marid."     The 
Dnkan  or  Dev,  is  the  same  as    our   witch, 
usually  an  old   woman,   decrepid,    poor,   of 
humble  family,  and  angry  disposition.     She 
has  the  power  of  turning   men  into  beasts, 
killing  cattle,  flying  to  any  distance  on  a  tree 
by  reciting    a    mand  (magical  formula)    and 
moouting   a   hy;8ena.       Unlike   the   Arabian 
witch,  she   is,   however,    unable   to  ride    a 
besom.    The  Bandh  and  Mann  are  frightful 
beings,  half-female,  half-hellish.  They  live  in 
the  hills  and  jungles  where  they  frequently 
appear  to  travellers,  are  covered   with  huir 
like  bears,  have  large  pendant  lips,  and  live 
on  fruits  aud  herbs.     The  Sliir  is  a  creature 
that  partakes   of  the   satauic   nature.     He, 
generally  speaking,  appears  like  a  low  caste 
roan,  very  dark,  tall,  and  frightful :  sometimes 
as  a  headless  body.     He  lives  in  the  makam, 
or  burial  ground,  where  he  lights  fires,  and 
amuses  himself  by  throwing  the  brands  about, 
frightening  folk  by  vociferating  their  proper 
names,  or  pursuing  them  in  the  foiTa  of  some 
l)ea8t.    Hence  the  universal  fear  of  approach- 
iDg  a  burial  ground    by  night.     The*  shaitan 
(satan)  curious  to  say,  is  only  seen  by  learned 
and  religious  men,  to  them  he  appears  as  a 
young  man  of  white  complexion  and  handsome 
form  which  he  can  change   at   discretion.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  Siud,  as  nearly 
all  the  world  over,  popular  superstition  has 
created  Marhun  Machhi  (mermen  and  mer- 
maids),  by    mistaking    some   kind   of     fish 
for  a  human  being.     The  science  of  Osteo- 
mancy  is  the  Ilm-el-Aktaf  (knowledge  of  the 
shoulder-blades)  of  the  pagan  Arabs  and  some 
Bedouin  tribes  of  the  present  day,  the  Ilm- 
i-Shaneh  of  the  Persians  and  Afghans,  and  is 
known  to  the  shepherd  clans  of  Sindhis  and 
Belochis  by  the  name  of  Phannia-jo-fannu. 
The  instrament  of  divinatioivis  the  scapula  of 
a  sheep  divested  of  its  muscles  and  integu- 
ments.    The  dorsum  is  considered.    The  Ilm- 
i-Kaf,  or  Palmistry,  is  common  among  raos- 
lems  and  hindoos,  but  better  known  in  Cutch 
than  in  Sindh.     The   '' canons  of  true  and 
catholic  chiromancy"  are  much  the  same  in 
Asia  as  in  Europe,  and  the  pages  of  Torre- 
blanca,  or  the  notable  volume  which  boasts 
Aristotle's  name,  prove  that  the  art  is  of  purely 
oriental  origin.     The  Sona-jo-Ilm,  or  know- 
ledge of  omens,  taken  from  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  appearance  of  beasts,  and  other  similar 
phenomena,  closely   resembles  the  art  of  the 
Indian  Thug».    The  Beluchis  are  considered 
Kreat  adepts  in   this  branch    of  the   occult 
•^^lences,  and  the  Sindhis  have  a  short  trea- 
twe  upon  the  subject  called  Sungun-uamo. 
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Isniah  viii,  12,  says  "  Neither  fear  ye  their  fear, 
nor  be  afraid."  Superstitions  of  the  grossest 
type  have  always  been  known  to  take  root, 
and  cling  to  India,  after  having  been  driven 
out  of  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 
The  religious  and  social  life  of  hindoos  is  but 
a  reflection  of  superstition,  in  a  great  measure. 
Bishop  Heber  was  right.  To  a  native  of  India 
the  famous  "  credo— quia  impossibile,*'  of  Ter- 
tulliau  is,  in  effect,  the  most  convincing  ar- 
gument after  all.  Friday  night  is  a  danger- 
ous one,  for  these  local  ghosts  go  about  intent 
on  destruction.  Each  mnrsh  has  its  unseen 
evil  genius.  The  dryads  of  the  wood  are  an 
evil  company.  The  nymphs  of  the  rushing 
screams  delight  to  gaze  upon  the  corpses  of 
drowned  men.  In  the  south  of  the  Madras 
presidency,  especially,  localized  demons- have 
exercised  this  mysterious,  yet  therefore  not  less 
potent,  power  for  centuries.  A  man  dies 
under  the  slightest  exceptional  circumstances 
— and  lo  !  his  spirit  goes  abroad  !  It  lurks  in 
yonder  hut,  it  crouches  under  yonder  banyan 
tree.  It  must  be  propitiated  with  plantain^i 
or  fruit,  rice  or  sweet  toddy.  There  is  an 
English  ghost  in  Tinnevelly.  It  is  the  ghost 
of  a  certain  gallant  captain  who  died  in  the 
storming  of  the  Travancore  lines  early  in  the 
1 9th  century.  Mortally  wounded,aud  retreating 
to  the  nortiiward,  his  body  was  left  behind 
by  his  affrighted  servants.  The  poor  man 
breathed  his  last  near  a  village  in  which, 
latterly,  a  Mission  of  the  CM.  S.  has  been 
established,  and  which  is  called  Gospel  town, 
Suviseshapuram  iu  the  vernacular.  The 
dead  man,  after  his  death,  was  deified  by  the 
simple  instincts  of  the  neighbouring  Shanars. 
He  has  a  rude  hut  to  his  honour.  And  the 
offerings  which  appease  him  ai*e  brandy 
and  cheroots.  He  may  be  invoked.  His 
opinion  may  be  elicited. — Rajasthan,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  662;  Burtons  Sindh,  pp.  17.5,  176,  189, 
194;  fVartTs  View  of  the  Hindoos,  Vol,u,pp, 
140-7;  Forbes'  Ras  Mala  or  History  of 
Quzerat,  Vol  ii,  pp.  378-80,  386-87;  Sir 
John  Lubbock's'  Origin  of  Civilization. 

SPIRULA,  a  genus  of  molluscs  of  the 
family  Spirulidae.  There  are  three  recent 
species. 

SPITI,  a  British  province,  forming  portion 
of  the  Ladak  country,  comprises  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Spiii  river.  Its  mean  area  is 
1,900  square  mile?,  and  mean  elevation  of  its 
inhabited  parts  12,986  feet  The  inhabitants 
of  Spiti  trade  with  their  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Himalaya  ;  the  exports 
are  wool,  borax,  salt^  and  blankets  ;  and  the 
imports  are  articles  from  the  plains,  and  a 
great  deal  of  iron.  Iu  Spiti,  in  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya,  when  a  person  dies,  the  body  is 
sometimes  buried,  or  burnt  or  thrown  into 
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the  river,  or  cut  into  small  pieces  and  burnt, 
admonitions  are  made  over  the  body  to  the 
•departed  spirit,  such  as  do  not  trouble  your- 
self, you  cannot  enter  it  (meaning  the  dead 
body,)  in  summer  it  quickly  becomes  corrupt, 
in  winter  it  freezes  and  is  too  cold  for  you. 
Spiti  has  a  peculiar  importance  as  being  the 
only  portion  of  British  teiritory  bordering  on 
Chinese  Tibet.  Spiti  forms  a  valley  in 
the  extreme  north-east  augle  of  British  India, 
the  inhabited  portion  is  said  to  have  an  ele- 
vation of  nearly  12,986  feet.  The  valley  of 
Spiti  was  annexed  principally  with  the  view 
of  preventing  the  evils  which  would  result 
from  allowing  a  foreign  territory  to  intervene 
between  thc'disjlricts  of  Kangra,  &c.,  and  the 
woo  I -producing  valleys  beyond.  Spiti  is  ap- 
proached, Fays  Captain  Hay,  from  our  own 
territories  and  Kanawar,  by  six  different 
routes,  and  from  Ladakh  and  Tartary  by 
three  routes,  through  the  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains ;  many  of  the  passes  are  at  great  eleva- 
tions, varying  from  14,000  to  18,000  feet. 
Spiti  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Parang 
range,  separating  it  from  Ladakh  to  the  north- 
east by  inaccessible  mountains  ;  on  the  east, 
a  valley  called  Kumteetakpo  separates  it  from 
Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  south  and  west,  it  is 
enclosed  by  the  portions  of  the  snowy  range, 
dividing  it  from  Bidiahr,  Kulu,  and  Lahoul. 
Tiie  Ghoont  is  a  hill-breed  of  horses  of  the 
Himalaya  mt>untAins,  generally  small,  strongly 
made,  hard-mouthed,  and  sometimes  almost 
unmanageable.  In  ascending  hill  faces,  or 
passing  along  the  declivities  of  mountains,  it 
is  best  to  let  thiem  have  their  own  way,  for 
in  an  intricate  passage  they  often  show  more 
sagacity  than  the  rider  ;  their  common  pace 
is  a  kind  of  amble,  and  they  stop  every  now 
and  then  to  breathe,  when  no  application  of 
the  whip  will  move  them  ;  they  are  sure- 
footed, and  sometimes  halt  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  to  the  terror  of  the  rider  ;  they  are 
not  so  quick  in  ascending  hills  asthe  low  country 
horses,  but  they  descend  with  double  the 
speed,  and  endure  great  fatigue.  The  ghoont, 
though  a  useful  animal,  seldom  carries  any 
burden  but  a  man,  the  total  number  in  Spiti 
is  295  ;  they  are  bred  chiefly  for  sale.  They 
have  two  breeds,  one  a  small  ghoont,  never 
above  12  hands  high,  peculiar  to  the  country  ; 
and  the  other  a  large  breed,  from  1*!)  to  ]3i 
hands  high,  is  bought  from  the  Chinese,  and 
usually  comes  from  Choomoortee,  for  a 
Chinese  ghoont  two  years  old  they  give  a 
Spiti  ghoont  four  years  old.  All  are  equally 
hardy  and  kept  out  the  whole  winter,  except 
the  yearlings,  which  are  housed.  During 
winter  the  ghoont  live  on  the  roots  of  the 
stunted  bushes,  and  are  very  expert  at  scrap- 
ing the  snow  from  off  them  with  their  fore- 


foot. The  bi-eed  of  ghoont  m  ight  be  improveil 
with  a  little  care.  Many  are  killed  during 
winter  by  wolves  and  leopards.  A  liquor  is 
distilled  in  Spiti  fi-om  barley,  and  called 
"Chang,"  and  is  sold  at30puttahs  for  the  rupee. 
A  "  puttah"  is*  a  liquid  measure  of  2  seers  ==  J 
of  a  pucka  seer.  "  They  consume,"  write*  , 
Captain  Hay,  '*  large  quantities,  and  one  man 
is  said  to  drink  on  occasions  of  festivity  as 
much  as  four  puttahs."  "  Chang"  can  be 
made  from  other  grains  besides  barley,  that 
made  from  rice  is  superior,  the  wealthier 
classes  in  Spiti,  &c.,  use  a  weak  spirit, 
called  arak  which  is  distilled  from  rice. 
The  Spiti  river,  rises  near  the  Baralacba 
pass,  the  ranges  to  the  north  are  20,(XX) 
feet.  Spiti  is  in  5  kothee  or  sub-divisioos, 
each  underaGyatpo  orelder. — PoUfelCs  Hand' 
book,  Ecofi.  Frod.,  Panjab,  Vol,  i,  pp. 
124-25,  312;  Capt,  Oerrard's  Actount  of 
Knnnwar,  p.  112.  See  India,  Ladak,  Maryiil 
or  Lowland. 

SPITZEN,  Ger.  Lace. 

SPIUG,  Hind.  Arundinana  falcata. 

SPIZAETUS  ALBOGULARIS,  TickelL 

Limnaetus  kienierii.      |  Spizaetus  limnaetus,  Honf. 

The  race  of  these  birds  iu  the  Dehkanaud 
Ceylon  are  rather  more  crested  originating 
the  Sp.  cristatellus,  of  authors. — O^Hnen£s 
Skel.  NaL  Hist.,  p.  245. 

SPIZAETUS  MILVOIDES,  Jerd,  Syn. 
of  Aquila  pennata,  Gmel. 

SPIZAETUS    NIPALENSIS,   Hodgson, 
Peculiar,  so  far  as  previously  observed,  to  the 
Himalaya. 
•  SPIZALAUDA,  see  Mimfra. 

SPLINT  COAL,  see  Coal. 

SPOGEL    SEED,   Plantago  ispaghula. 


Ar. 


Hind. 


Fusliun, 
Ispagul, 
Ispoghal  verei. 


Gb. 
Psss. 

Tam. 
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BuEr  kaluna, 
Barz-katuni, 
Buzra  kotuna, 
Esubgrul,  Ispagul, 

The  seed  of  the  plant  Plantago  ispaghula, 
grown  in  the  upper  provinces  of  I ildia,  Gii«e- 
rat,  Pereia,  &c.  The  seeds  are  of  a  very  cooliog 
nature,  and  form  a  rich  mucilage  with  boiliQ^ 
water,  which  is  much  used  by  native  practi- 
doners,  and  occasionally  by  European  medical 
men  in  India,  in  cases  with  inflamraaliou  ot 
mucous  membranes.  The  seeds  met  with  in 
Bombay  are  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Guzerat  and  Sonmeeanee.  la  India  the 
Plantago  ispaghula  is  cultivated  during  &e 
cold  season  for  the  seeds,  the  seeds  are  used  as 
an  emollient  and  light  article  of  diet  for  toor 
valescents.  In  making  a  decoction  of  Ispt- 
gliool  take  of  Ispaghool  seeds  two  drachms, 
distilled  water  one  pint.  Boil  and  strain  ; 
this  preparation  is  a  simple  demulcent  That 
of  Ispaghool  is  used  iu  dysenterieSy  and  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  TwiuEug.— J^atiM»er; 
O'Shaughnesty  p,  510. 
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SPONDIAS  MANGIFERA. 

SPONDIACE^,  Kth.  The  Hog-plum 
tribe  ofplaiitH,  coxnprisiDg  2  genera,  7  species, 
viz.,  6  spondias,  1  poupartia. 

SPONDIAS  ACUMINATA,  Roxb, 

Ambut,  DuK. 

A  most  elegant  middle  sized  tree,  with  shin- 
ing leaves.  It  grows  on  the  western  side  of 
India,  being  sufficiently  common  in  all  the 
Boipbay  forests,  both  coast  and  inland.  The 
wood,  ID  its  natuml  state,  is  not  of  any  value, 
butcould  beci*ex)soted  with  advantage. — Roxb,^ 
Fl.  Ind^  Vol.  ii,  p.  453  ;  Drs,  Gibson  atui 
Riddell 

SPONDIAS  A  MARA,  LaM.  Syn.  of  Spon- 
dias maagifera.  Pert. 

SPONDIAS  DULCIS,  is  much  cultivat- 
ed  in  the  Society  Islands.  Introduced  into 
Bombay.  In  Fiji,  /vi,  it  yields  a  kind  of  Hog- 
plom,  Riddell. 

SPONDIAS  ELLIPTICA,  RoitL  Syn.  of 
Bvchanania  latifolia. 

SPONDIAS  MANGIFERA,  Pers.,  Roxb., 
W.  ^  A.,  Vol.  i,  p.  173.  .    . 


Spondias  amara,   Jjam. 
^        amra.    Haw,. 
,,        panicidata,  Rood>. 

Amra,  Beno. 

Anbalftm,  ,, 

lUn-am,  Bombay. 

Ky-WK,  BURM. 

Bfthamb,  Chenab. 

JtagU  am,  Dmk. 

Wfld  mango  tree,     Eng. 
Hog  plum  tree,  „ 

Amra,  Hind. 

Ambalam,  ,, 

Amb,  Mahr. 

Anbalam,     Malbau   of 

Rbe^e. 
Kat  ambalam,   Male  a  l. 
Amrataea,  Sans. 


Mangifera  pinnata,  A>n. 
Poupartia  mangifera,  Bl. 
Condondong  of  Jtumpk. 

Canana  amra,  Sans. 

iGmbe-nella,  SiNou. 

Kot-dong-dong  of  Kumph. 

Tam. 


»» 


»t 


i» 


Tel. 

u 
•» 
11 
11 
11 

Uria. 


Kat-mavu, 
Kat  maaam  marara, 
Mirri-mangi  raaram, 
Kat  mavu, 
Ambara, 
Amra, 

Ambala  cbettu, 
Jvuru  mamidi. 
Pita  Trikihamu, 
Amatum, 
Adavi  mamidi 
.  Ambud'ha?  

This  is  a  large  tree  in  the  Coromandel 
ntonntaiDs,  but  as  a  cultivated  plant,  it  is 
^mall.  It  flowers  in  the  hot  season.  It  grows 
in  various  parts  of  India,  in  some,  as  in  Gan- 
jtm  and  Gnroeur,  is  sufficiently  common.  It 
tliere  has  a  straight  trunk  and  attains  an  ez- 
tfwne  height  of  30  feet,  with  a  circumference 
^2}  feet,  and  its  height  from  the  ground  to 
^he  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  is  7  feet. 
The  wood  is  soft  and  of  little  or  no  use,  ex- 
^pt  for  firewood.  From  wounds  made  into  the 
Wk,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season,  very 
large  quantities  of  a  transparent  juice  issue, 
^hicb  soon  hardens  into  a  mUd  insipid  gum, 
^ike  gum-arahic.  The  fruit  got  it«  name  from 
Its  resemblance  to  a  mango,  but  it  is  hai*sh 
^d  little  deserving  of  notice  :  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast,  the  root  is  considered  as  em- 
^tkenagogue  ;  the  bark  is  supposed  to  be  of  use 
ift  dysenteric  afiections  and  a  decoction  of  the 
wood  serviceable  in  gonorrhoea.  The  Karens 
have  a  tradition  that  in  those  golden  days 
vbcn  God  dwelt  with  men,  all  nations  came 
before  kim  on'  a  eertaia  day,  each  with  an 
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ofTering  from  the  fruits  of  their  land,  and  the 
Karens    selected    the    hog    plum    for    their 
oWfttion  ;  which  gave  such  offence,  that  G^d 
cursed  the  Karen  nation  and  placed  it    lowest 
among  all  the    nations   by    whom    they  are 
surrouudedi     The  fruit  is  e(iten   raw  when 
ripe,  and  before  ripe  is  pickled,  put  into  cur- 
ries,  made  into  tarts,  &c.     The   fruit   when 
fully  ripe  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color  of  a  plea- 
sant flavour,  but  a  little  too  acid.     The  sour 
leaves  are  used  in  chatneys. — Ainslie,  ;;,  221, 
222;  Ro:rb.,  Vol.  W,  p.  451  ;  Wight  ar{d  Ar- 
nott.  Vol.  i,  p.  173  ;    Voigt,  p.   143  ;    Capt. 
Macdonald ;  Mr.  Jaffrey ;  Drs.  Riddell ;  Mc- 
Clelland ;  Mason  ;  HohdCy  MSS. ;  Col.  Lake  ; 
Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart^  Punjab  plants  ;  Sir  Wil'^ 
Ham   Jones^    Asiatic   Researches.    Vol.    iv, 
p.  284. 

SPONDIAS  PANICULATA,  Roxb.  Syn. 
of  Spondias  mangifera,  Pers. 

SPONDYLUS,  a  genus  of  molluscs:  the 
species  called  Spondylus  regius  is  so  rare 
that  only  three  broken  shells  exist  in  Eurone. 

SPONGE.  ^ 

Isfaiij :  Isfenj, 


Spunga,  It, 

Uniwatta,  Jap. 

Spongia  officinalis,      Lat. 
HalispoDgia,  ,, 

Bunga-karang,       Malay. 
Abar-murdah,  Pers. 

Sp. 


An. 
Tsok-tsa-ya,  Burm. 

Hai-jung  :    Bhwui- 

p'au-myen,  Chin. 

Ling-aiau-hwa,  „ 

Esponge,  Kb. 

Schwamm,  Ger.  |  Esponja, 

Miin-badul,     Guz.,  Hind.  | 

Sponges  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  are  dived  for  by  the  people  of  Calymnos, 
Chalee,  Syme  and  other  islands  near  Rhodes. 
In  May  a  little  fleet  of  caiques  set  sail  from 
Cdlymnos  manned  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
able-bodied  of  the  male  population  and  they 
return  in  the  autumn  and  sell  to  their  richer 
townsmen  who  trade  in  sponges,  and  these  are 
despatched  to  Trieste,  Syria  or  Smyrna.  A 
diver  can  descend  to  thirty  fkthoms  and 
remain  for  3minutes.  A  caustic  fluid  at  the  root 
of  the  sponge  is  apt  to  cause  ulcers.  They 
are  cleaned  and  dried  in  the  fields,  and  then 
filled  with  sand  to  ensure  equality  of  sales. 
Numerous  species  are  known,  with  soft  porous 
bodies,  travei*sed  by  tortuous  canals  |  but  the 
ofllciual  sponge  is  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Sea;  some  of  the  coarser 
kind  from  the  West  Indies.  Those  of  the 
British  seas  would  probably  answer  equally  well 
for  burning.  When  collected,  sponge  contains 
numerous  small  fragments  of  corals  and  mi- 
nute shells,  from  these  it  must  be  freed  before 
it  can  be  used.«  Sponge  is  composed  of  gela- 
tine and  coagulated  albumen.  When  burnt, 
its  ashes  give  carbon,  and  some  silex,  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime,,  carbonate  of 
soda,  chloride  and  iodide  of  sodium,  bromide 
of  magnesia,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron. 
That  known  as  Turkey  sponge,  the  Spon- 
gia ofilcinalis  of  h  Linnaeus,  of  the  natu- 
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ral  order  Spouorjas,  is  the  peculiar  skeleton, 
-whole,  and  is  produced  in  southern  and  eastern 
seas,  though  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Turkey.  The  imports  are  in  cases, 
each  containing  about  500  sponges  of  various 
sizes,  averaging  in  value  about  o5s,  per  pound. 
The  fbllovviug  imports  took  place  into  Liver- 
pool in  the  years 

1851 ...  .95  cases.      1854. .  . .  163  cases. 

1852.. ..175      „         1855 146      „ 

185H....110      „ 

Spouge  is  a  zoophyte,  a  wnrd  made  from 
the  Grreek  ^tvov  auimal,  and  0i;toj/  a  plant. 
The  characteristic  example  of  this  creature 
is  to  be  seeu  in  the  corial,  and  the  best  authors 
divide  them  iuto 

i. — Protozoa,  including  Infusoria,  Forami- 
uifera,  and  Spongiadse. 

ii. — Polypifera,  including  the  Ilydrae,  Ser- 
tularia  and  Pennatularia. 

iii. — Echiuodermata  or  Sea-urchins  and  Star 
fishes. 

The  Protozoa  class  of  Zoophytes,  are  divided 
into  Rhizopoda  and  Infusoria.  The  Amibae, 
Foraminifera  and  Noctilucag,  are  three  orders  of 
Rhizopoda.  The  Infusoria  exist  in  all  waters. 
They  are  said  to  have  71  species.  The  Ganges 
annually  transports  them  to  the  ocean,  to 
the  extent  of  six  or  eight  times  the  size 
of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  And  the 
waters  at  a  depth  of  22,000  feet  between  the 
Philippines  and  Marianne  Isle?,  yielded  116 
species.  Polypifera,  the  polypi,  correspond 
with  the  Polype  of  science  and  the  Acalephous 
zoophytes  of  Cuvier.  In  nearly  all  the  polype, 
the  sexes  are  separate.  They  are  arranged 
iuto  the  classes,  Sponge,  AlcyonidaB,  Zoau- 
tharia,  Discophora  and  Cteuophora.  The 
sponge  auimal  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  light  elastic 
tissue.  Nearly  three  hundred  species  are 
known,  amongst  them  are  the  Feather,  Fan, 
Bell,  Lyre,  Trumpet,  Distaff,  Peacock,  Tail 
and  Neptune's  Glove  sponge.  River  sponges 
are  iri*Bgular  sandy  masses,  piled  on  plants  and 
solid  bodies  in  fresh  water.  The  sea  sponge 
is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  Red  Sea  and 
Mexican  Gulf,  attached  to  rocks,  at  from  5  to 
25  fathoms  deep.  The  Syrian  fishermen 
fish  for  sponges  from  June  to  October.  In 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabs  dive  for  them  and 
sell  them  in  Egypt  and  at  Aden.  The 
Spongia,  Calcispongia,  Haiispongia  and  Spon* 
gella  constitute  a  group  of  which  the  consti- 
tuent structure  is  known.  The  Geodia, 
Caeloptychium,  Siphonia,  Myrmecium,  Scy- 
phia,  Eudea,  JIalhThoa,  Happalimus,  Cnemi- 
dium,  Jerea  and  Tethium  constitute  another 
group,  depending  on  characters  of  surface  and 
general  figure.  Sponge  is  gathered  from  the 
rocks  of  Yizagapatam,  at  about  ,12  feet  below 
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the  sea.  —NewtotCs  Levant, p,  293  ;  Halckti) 
Royle  ;  Figuier^  pp.  116-121  ;  Madras  Ex, 
Jur.  Rep. 

SPONGE  TREE,  Eng.  Vachellia  far- 
nesiana,  W.  Sf  A. 

•  SPONGIA,  a  genus  of  Zoophytes,  from 
which  as  also  Calaspongia  aud  Haiispongia, 
the  sponges  are  obtained. 

SPONGIA  OFFICINALIS,  see  Sponge. 

SPONGITEiE,  see  Coralliuaceas. 

SPONIA  ?  Species  f 

Telia  kaka  mush  tee,  Tel.,  of  Circan. 

Captain  Beddome  says  that  this  appears  to 
beCeltis  wightii  of  Wight's  Icones,  and  has  one 
of  the  hardest  woods  he  had  ever  met  with— 
light  coloured  and  well  worthy  of  attention.— 
Captain  Beddome. 

SPONIA  ORIENTALIS,  Voigt. 

Papyrus  spheerica,  Kcetnpf. 
Celtis  orientaliB,  Roxb,  Ft.  Ind. 


Beno. 


Morali  chettu, 
Bndu  muru, 


Tec 


Chicolee, 
Jeebun, 

A  small  erect  tree  of  Ceylon,  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  common  along  the  foot  of  the  ghauts, 
and  occuiTing  in  the  Kenueiy  forests,  Salsette, 
in  Nepaul,  Bengal,  Sylhet  and  Assam.  Rox- 
burgh says  it  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental 
Voigt  mentions  that  the  under  bark  consists 
of  numerous  reticulated  fibres,  and  forms  & 
natural  cloth  used  by  the  Garrow  race,  and 
that  its  leaves  are  used  for  polishing  hom.— 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.^  ii,  p.  6o  ;  Voigt^  p.  294 ; 
Fior.  Andh.  ;  Mr.  W.  Jacob. 

SPONIA  WIGHTII,  Planch. 
Marni,  Beas.  |  Kanghi,  Uuballa. 

A  small  tree  found  very  sparingly  in  the 
Siwalik  tract  up  to  the  Beas,  and  occurring 
also  in  the  Salt  Range,  occasionally  west  of 
the  Jumna,  in  some  parts  of  India  its  exceed- 
ingly harsh  rough  leaves  are  employed  to 
polish  wood  and  horn. — Dr.  J.  L.  -Siewarf^s 
P.  Plants,  p.  210  ;  PowelVs  Hand-book. 

SPOOKDIER  VAN  MENADO  or  the 
Ghost  animal  of  Menado,  which  is  adapt- 
ed for  climbing  in  ti'ees,  being  provided 
with  sharp-nailed  toes  on  its  four  legs. 
The  animal  is  about  eight  inches  high,  covet- 
ed with  greyish  hair,  has  large  flabby  ears, 
piercing  eyes,  and  a  long  thin  tail  on  which 
the  hnir  stands  out  at  right  angles*. 

SPOROTRICHUM,  Dry  Rot. 

SPORTING  BUFFALO.  In  the  thick 
forests  which  cover  the  Passdun  Code,  to  the 
east  aud  south  of  Caltura,  the  natives  of  Cey- 
lon use  the  sporting  buffalo  to  assist  in  hunt- 
ing deer  aud  wild  hogs.  A  bell  is  attached  to 
its  neck,  and  a  box  or  basket  with  oue  sido 
open  is  securely  strapped  on  its  back.  Tbia 
at  nightfall  is  lighted  by  flambeaux  of  wax, 
aud  the  buffalo  bearing  it,  is  driven  slow^ly 
iuto  the  jungle.    The  huntsmen,   with  their 
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fowling  pieces,  ketfp  close  under  the  dnrkeneil 
side,  aud  as  it  moves  sloTvly  ouwards,  the 
wild  animals,  startled  by  the  sound,  and 
bewildered  by  the  light,  steal  cautiously 
towards  it  iu  stupified  fascination.  Even 
snakes,  Tennent  was  assured,  will  be  attracted 
bj  this  extraordinary  object,  and  the  leopard 
also  falls  a  victim  to  curiosity. — Tennenfs 
Sketches  of  Nat.  Hist,  p,  55. 

SPOTTED  DEER  OF  INDIA,  Chitra, 
Sanbcrit  ;  and  Chittal,  Hindi  of  Continen- 
tal India  and  Southern  Mahratta  country  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  is  the  Axis  maculata 
of  Gray  and  Ham.  Smith  and  the  Cervus 
axis  of  Erxleben  and  Elliot. 

SPOTTED  HEMLOCK,  Eng.  Conium 
mac0  latum. 

SPOTTED  HOGDEER,  of  Hodgson, 
Axis  mnnaiatus.  Ham,  Smith,  Gray. 

SPRAT.  The  Bristle-finned  sprat,  Setipinna, 
A  small  fish  of  the  herring  tribe  is  found  in 
Burmah  seas.  It  is,  however,  easily  distin- 
guished by  a  loug  filament  or  bristle,  which 
is  attached  to  each  pectoral  fiu.  This  and 
another  species  are  often  called  sprats  by 
£aropeaus,  and  they  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 

SPREADING  CYPRESS,  see  Ever- 
greens. 

SPREADING  HOGWEED,  Boerhaavia 
diandria,  Boerhaavia  tuberosa,  Boerhaavia 
procnmbens. 

SPRENGEL,  author  of  Systema  Vegeta- 
bilium. 

SPRENGER,  a  medical  Officer  of  the 
Bengal  army.  A  philologist,  who  contri- 
buted much  to  illustrate  Persian  and  Arabic 
lilemtore, 

SPRINGS.  The  Tenasserim  Provinces 
are  well  supplied  with  hot  springs  ;  and  some 
of  them  are  probably  not  inferior  in  their 
medicinal  qualities  to  the  fashionable  Spas  of 
Europe  and  America.  Though  their  waters 
have  never  been  subject  to  any  minute  analysis, 
yet  we  know  there  is  a  great  variety  iu  the 
properties  of  different  springs.  They  may 
be  aiTanged  in  three  different  classes,— car- 
bonated, sulphureous,  and  saline. 

Carbonated  Thermal  Springs  —The  hot 
springs  on  the  Ataian,  accord  ing  to  Dr.  Heifer's 
description,  belong  to  the  carbonated  clav«5s. 
Tliey  are  situated  within  two  miles  of  the  old 
town  of  Ataran,  aud  Dr.  Heifer  thus  writes : 
"  There  are  ten  hot  springs  or  rather  hot 
water  ponds,  of  which  I  could  only  examine 
the  nearest,  as  the  access  to  the  others  was 
through  deep  water  at  1 30*  Fahrenheit.  This 
one  was  a  semi-circular  pond  about  fifty  feet 
in  circumference.  In  one  place  it  was  thirty- 
five  feet  deep.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  the  springs  evolve,  seems  to  render  the 
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neighbourhood  peculiarly  adapted  to  support 
vegetable  life.  The  ground  around  the  spring 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  the 
water  which  runs  over  the  ochre  mud  has  a 
strong"  styptic  taste.  The  springs  on  the 
AtiU'au  approach  in  their  composition  nearest 
to  the  celebrated  waters  of  Toeplitz.  Their 
noedical  properties  Would  render  them  excel- 
lent remedies  in  a  number  of  diseases  :  liver 
complaints  would  find  a  powerful  remedy  in 
them.  If  Amherst  should  be  selected  as  a 
resort  for  invalids,  the  hot  springs  on  the 
Ataran  could  easily  be  turned  to  advantage. 
In  a  direct  line,  they  would  be  only  four  or 
five  hours  distant,  and  a  road  could  be  cut 
through  the  country  without  difficulty,  so 
that  patients  could  be  removed  there  and 
bathe  in  loco."  Dr.  Morton  found  on  analy- 
sis, that  the  waters*  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  and  that  -the 
tufa,  which  it  deposits  on  the  border  of  the 
springs,  is  a  carbonate  of  lime.  They  appear 
to  arise  from  the  mountain  limestone,  and  thus 
to  hold  a  geological  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  hot  springs  of  Great  Britain,  most  of 
which  rise  from  strata  below  the  coal,  and 
hence  from,  or  through,  the  limestone. 

Sulphureous  .  Thermal  Springs, — About 
four  miles  below  Matah  at  the  forks  of  the 
Tenasserim  and  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
latitude  of  Tavoy,  there  are  hot  springs 
highly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  so  readily  recognized  by  its  smell  which 
is  precisely  that  of  the  washings  of  a  gun- 
barrel  ;  the  odour  in  both  instances  being  pw- 
duced  by  this  same  gas.  All  the  stones  iu 
the  springs  are  of  a  bright  brass-colour,  pro- 
duced apparently  by  the  deposition  of  the 
sulphur  ;  and  although  the  virtues  of  these 
waters  ai-e  hidden  from  man,  they  appear  to 
be  well-known  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
To  judge  from  the  tracks  around  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  most  incongruous  parties  held  here 
every  night.  The  delicate  little  tread  of 
the  chevrotain  and  barking  deer,  are  seen 
side  by  side  with  the  massive  steps  of  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  ;  and  the  tiger,  and 
the  leopard  seem  to  lay  aside  their  fierceness, 
and  peaceably  walk  away  satisfied  with  a 
draught  of  the  much  coveted  bevenige.  Dr. 
Heifer  said  these  springs  belonjicd  to  "  the 
class  of  sulphureous  mineral  waters,  tinged 
slightly  with  chalybeate,  like  the  water  of 
Brighton.*'  Their  heat  above  the  atmosphere 
is  not  great.  Mr  Bennett  at  a  recent  visit, 
found  the  thermometer  to  rise  in  the  hottest 
spring  to  only  119*.  They  rise  from  the 
slate  rocks,  like  the  warm  springs  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Germany. 

Saline  Thermal  Springs, — On  the  margin 
of  the  granite  range  east  of  Tavoy,  either 
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near  the  juoction  of  the  slate  and  granite,  or  |  thermal.     The  most  frequent  of  all  appear 


in  the  granite  itself,  is  a  series  of  the  hottest 
'  springs  in  the  provinces.    I  have  visited,  says 
Mr.  Mason,  four  or  five  in  a  line  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles,  and  found  them  uniformly  of  a 
saline  character.     Around  one  nearly  east  of 
Tavoy,  the  stones  are  covered  with  an  efliore- 
scence   resembling   epsom    or  glauber    salt. 
Mr.- Bennett  found   the  thermometer  in  this 
spring,  to  rise  to  144*.    Major  McLeod  visit- 
ed one  of  the  series  at  Palouk,  and  writes  : 
'*  There   are   two  spots   where    the  springs 
show  themselves.     Que  immediately  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  another  two  or 
three  minutes'  walk  to  the  north-east  inland. 
There  must  be  30  or  40  bubbling  up  along  a 
line  of  about  ^0  feet  by  20.     The  hottest 
was    196°,   another  194°.     No  disagreeable 
smell  or  taste."     The' hottest  springs  are  at 
Pal,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  north  of  those  visited 
by  Major  McLeod,  and  according  (o  Phillips 
they  are  hotter  than  any  on  record  out  of 
volcanic  regions,  with  the  questionable  ex- 
ception of  three   springs   in   China,   which, 
probably  exceeded  the    temperature  of  the 
air  from  70  to  120  degrees.     The  principal 
spring  at  Pai, — for  there  are  several, — is  in  a 
little  sandy  basin  in  the  midst  of  granite  rocks 
on  the  margin  of  a  cold-water  stream,  where 
it  bubbles  up  from  three  or  four  vents,  and 
on  immersing  the  thermometer  into  one,  the 
mercury  rises  to  189°,  within  fourteen  degrees 
of  boiling-water.    Its  location  is  rather  pecu- 
liar, not  being  in  a  valley  like  the  others, 
but  on  the  side  of  a  hill  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by   large  masses   of  coarse  grained  granite 
rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  detached  from 
the  summit  above. 

The  districts,  richest  in  mineral  waters, 
Appear  to  be  the  Tenasserim  provinces. 

A  mineral  spring  occurs  in  the  Saugur  talook, 
Nuggur  division  of  Mysore.  A  district  round 
Hazareebaugh  stretching  in  almost  every  di- 
rection for  about  130  miles,  in  many  places 
literally  teeming  with  hot  springs,  the  upper 
part  of  the  Jullundur  Doab,  or  rather  the 
hills  beyond  its  northern  boundary,  the  Salt 
Bange  and  Northern  and  Western  Sind  ; 
next  is  the  Concan,  and,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  any  of  the  foregoing,  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerat.  Sulphurous  springs 
appeal*  to  be  pretty  equally  diffused  :  several 
in  Hazareebaugh,  some  in  the  Nerbudda, 
some  in  the  Concan  and  Guzerat,  some  in 
Sind  and  the  Salt  Bange,  many  at  the  base  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Jullundur  Doab.  Only  one  has  been  noticed  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  (Chittoor  is  scarcely 
an  exception  to  this,)  and  no  true  one  in  Te- 
nasserim.    The  great  majority  of  them  are 
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to  be  the  hot  springs  without  any  very 
strong  mineral  impregnation,  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces  and 
in  the  Hazareebaugh  districts,  in  some  parts 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  Concan,  also  in  Sind, 
where,  as  in  many  other  places,  an  impreg- 
nation with  carbonate  ot  lime  is  common. 
One  or  two  such  have  been  found  in  Rajpoo- 
tana  and  the  Dekhan. 

The  Sulphuretted   Spring  at  Chaunch  i^ 

only  twenty  miles  from  the  terminus,  and 

about  three  miles  off  the  Grand  Trunk  Road. 

It  is   prettily  situated,  not  far  from  the  Pa< 

chetc  hills,  and  there  is  a  colliery  near.    But 

there  is  a  much  more  abundant  and  hotter 

one  called  Tanloie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 

mooda,  two   or   three  miles  off.     Those  at 

Bum  Buklesir  are  about  fifteen  miles  from 

Mungulpore  and    the    same   distance    from 

Sooree :  they  are  further  off  the  high  road, 

but  are  more  powerful  and  abundant    The 

hot  spring  at  Lakarakoonda  is  not  fai'  off,  aud 

there  is  said  to  be  another  near  at  Kisshun. 

The  elevation  of  all  them  may  be  about  300 

feet  above  the  sea  level.    Of  these   places, 

Bum  Buklesir,  is  particularly  deserving  of 

au  early  investigation,  for  no  analysis  of  its 

waters  has  yet  been  made.     There   are  four 

or  five  springs,  the  temperature  at  least  of 

the  hottest,  which  is   162%  exceeds  that  oC 

the  most  popular  springs  of  the  kind,  Aix  la 

Chapelle,  or  Bareges  and  Cautei-ets   iu  the 

Pyrenees.      During   the   four   cold    weaUier 

months  the  climate  is  probably  not  inferior 

to  that  of  any  of  those  places  in  their  short 

bath  season. 

Doctor  Gerard  notices  a  few  mineral 
springs  impregnated  with  salt,  iron  and  alam, 
that  may  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and  the 
famous  wells  of  Zungsum,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Speetee  and  Parati  rivers,  4  miles  north 
of  Shealkhur,  where  inscriptions  in  the  Tar- 
tar language  on  tablets  of  stone  describe 
the  particular  virtues  of  each  spring,  are 
scarcely  beyond  the  limits  of  Kauawur. 
Within  two  days'  sail  of  the  port  of  Kur- 
rachee,  withiu  a  hundred  yards  of  the  sea, 
commences  the  group  of  mud  volcanoes  known 
by  the  unme  of  the  Koop  of  i-ajali  Rama 
Ciiundra,  believed  to  be  of  divine  oiMgin,  and 
to  be  possessed  of  miraculous  virtues.  Thi«a 
of  these  were  visited  hy  Captain  Hart;  a 
fourth  was  seen  by  him  at  a  distance^  and 
they  are  said  to  be  very  numerous,  and  to 
extend  some  way  along  the  shoi^,  and  far 
into  the  int^^rior.  About  two  miles  fixMn  the 
wells  of  Tilook  Pooree,  three  liills,  of  ex- 
tremely lightr-ooloured  earth,ri8e  abruptly  front 
the  plain.  The  centre  hill  is  couical,  slightly 
flultencd  and  divided  at  the  top  :   it  is  about 
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400  feet  high  :  its  southern  and  western  sides 
are  more  precipitous  than  the  others.     The 
seeood  of  the  group  is  about  half  the  height 
of  the  first ;   the  two  are  connected  by    a 
cansewaj  about  fifty  yards  in   length.     The 
third  covers  a  greater  area  than  either  ;  its 
apex  deems  destroyed   or  broken  off,  other- 
wise the  chai'acteristics  of  the  three  closely 
resemble  each  other:     They  are  all  indented 
at  the  base  with  numerous  chasms  and  fissures, 
which  run  iuto  the  interior,  and   their  sides 
are  stroked  from  the  summit  down  as  if  with 
slnices  of  mud  or  water  overflowing^  from  the 
crater.    A  basin  of  liquid  mud  about  thirty 
yards  in  diameter  occupies  the  whole  summit 
of  the  largest  of  the  three.     Air  bubbles  and 
jets  of  mud  arise  from  the  basin  continually, 
the  8emi*fluid   mass  within  being  constantly 
disturbed  by  them.  •  The  whole  summit  of 
the  hill  is  crusted  over  with  caked  mud.     The 
same  appearances  almost  exactly  are  present- 
ed by  the  craters  of  the  two  other  hills, — 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  case  of  one 
of  them  the  mud  was  said  to  rise  and  fall, 
occasionally  overflowing    the   crater,  some- 
times sinking  in  it  above  15  feet.     A   fourth 
hill,  similar  to  those  just  described,  occurs  at 
some  six  miles  off.     The  water  and  mud  all 
round    is    salt.      The    ground   at  the    base 
of  the  hills  is  full  of  cracks  and  rents.     The 
same  volcanic  agency,  most  probably,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  hot  springs  of  Peer  Muggen, 
that  supply  the  famous  crocodile  tank,  feeds 
or  stimulates  the  mud   volcanoes.     A  bund- 
ftnce  of  brimstone  is  found  at  no  great  distance, 
and  one  eminence  some  twelve  miles  off  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  sulphur  mountain." 
Capt.  Robertson  describes  the  whole  district, 
for  an  area  of  probably  not  less  than  1,000 
square  miles,  from  the  Hara  range  westward' as 
covered  with  mud  cones,  active  or  quiescent. 
He  spent  a  fortnight  amongst  them  in  1849 
ind  conld    discover    no   particular   day   on 
whieb  they  were  unusually  affected  :  Captain 
Hart  bad  been  told  that  on  Monday  they  were 
Bore  active  than  they  were  on  other  days. 
There  is  an  aperture  in  the  rook  three  inches 
in  diameter,  from  which,  until  of  late  years,  a 
jet  of  flame  used  to  issue  ;  it  was  called  the 
p^*8  fire  by  the  natives,  and  is  believed  to 
have  become  extingnished  on  some  infidel 
having  bathed  in  the  neighbouring  well. 

There  is  a  very  copious  hot  and  sulphurous 
spring  at  Gnrrumab  or  hot  well,  in  the  Bolan 
nss,  about  200  miles  to  the  northward. 

The  area  of  the  volcanic  field  of  Bella  has 
Bever  been  precisely  determined  :  it  extends 
some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  inland,  and  at  least 
three  tiroes  as  much  along  shore. 

Vaypi  island  on  the  north  side  of  Cochin,  it 
IB  said  rose  from  out  the  sea  in  the  year  1341  : 
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the  date  of  its  appearance  is  determined  by  its 
,  having  given  rise  to  a  new  era  amongst  the 
hindoos,  called  Puduvepa,  or  the  new  intro- 
duction. Contemporaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Vaypi  the  waters,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  were  discharged  from  tlio 
ghaut,  broke  through  the  banks  of  the  chan- 
nel which  usually  confined  them,  overwhelmed 
a  village,  and  formed  a  lake  and  a  harboin-  so 
spacious  that  light  ships  could  anchor  where 
dry  land  formerly  prevailed  " 

Some  of  the  thermal  springs,  as  flie  Seeln- 
kand,  at  Mongliyr,  the  water  of  which  is 
highly  prized  and  often  carried  on  long  voy- 
ages, are  probably  slightly  carbonated,  and 
observers  talk  of  Indian  springs  effervescing, 
for  instance  the  so-called  chalybeate  at  Ban- 
galore. 

There  are  hot  springs  in  Ladak,  Nepaul, 
and  Sikkim,  at  Uchebul  in  Cashmere,  an<l 
hot  sulphur  springs  near  Raj  our  ie,  in  Goolab 
Sing's  territory. 

The  thermal  springs  of  the  southern  Con  can 
do  not  appear  to  be  powerful,  and  they  havo 
no  advantage  as  to  climate. 

At  the  Lukkee  Pass,  hot  springs  appear  to  be 
of  exactly  the  same  description  as  those  at  Peer 
Muggen  their  position  in  all  likelihood  due  to 
volcanic  influences  of  comparatively  recent  ex- 
istence. The  hot  springs  of  Peer  Muggen, 
attain  a  temperature  of  from  100  to  160,  and 
yield  a  very  copious  discharge.  The  water 
is  perfectly  pure,  and  fertilises  the  soil  around. 
The  hot  spring  takes  its  name  from  Peer 
Muggen,  a  mahomedan  saint,  whose  shrine  is 
close  by.  The  coincidence  of  the  sound  with 
the  designation  given  to  the  long-snouted 
crocodile  (muggur)  has  led  to  the  inference 
that  it  was  Peer  Muggur,  the  crocodile  saint. 
The  crocodiles  in  the  tank  are  of  the  kind 
called  Garial :  they  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges.  One  of  the 
tanks  contains  nearly  2U0 crocodiles:  there  is 
a  spring  at  no  great  distance  which  affords 
large  deposits  of  sea  salt.  At  Hinglaj, 
are  a  series  of  mud  volcanoes,  very  simi- 
lar in  point  of  form  to  those  of  Chedoo- 
ba,  along  the  sea  board  of  Lus,  and  now 
in  great  activity.  Here  there  is  no  appear- 
ance whatever  of  there  ever  having  been  any 
eruption  of  lava. 

Almost  all  strongly  carbonated  springs  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  extinct  volcanoes,  as  in 
Auvergne,  the  Rhine  provinces,  the  Caucasus, 
or  near  active  ones  as  at  Ischia,  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  India.  Hot 
springs  are  not  necessarily  indices  of  volcanic 
action  ;  they  are  most  common  at  points  of 
great  displacement  of  strata,  or  at  the  junction 
of  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks. 
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SPRINGS. 

1 .     Sulphuretted  Mineral  Springs. 

Malacca,  thermal.   Ward. 

SpriuET,  27  miles  N.  from  Hazareebagh,  thermal.— 
//.  H.  WiUon, 

Bum  Buklesir,  thermal,  13  miles,  W,  and  S.  of 
Sooree  in  Bheerbhoom.— 5/ier«7t//. 

Jorya  Booree,  not  far  from  Chaunch,  near  meeting 
of  Baraknr  and  Damooda  rivers,  thermal.-— OWAam. 

Tanfcloie,  near  it,  on  other  side  Damooda,  thermal. 

Tata  Pani,  Sirgoojah,  Chota  Nagpore,  thermal— 

Breton, 

2  springs  at  N.  bafte  of  Maha  Deo  mountains,  Ner- 
budda,  thermal.— 5pi/*6ttn/. 

Well  at  Gwalior.~(7oZ.  Tod. 

Below  Landour.— iftirrflfy. 

At  Sonab,  30  miles  fnim  Delhi,  thermal. — Ludlow, 

At  Lounah,  in  Noorpore.— ^arccw^icw. 

At  Bishisht,  in  KuUoo,  thermal.— ^cran?. 

In  the  Bukh  Ravine  Salt  Range,  thermal.  ^Flemg, 

At  Jubba  in  Salt  Range,  10  miles  E.  of  Indus,  do. 

Chihalee  Pass,  W.  of  Indus  below  Kalibag,        do, 

Mittah  near  Eaau  Kail,  W.  bank  of  Indus,        do. 

Peer  Mungal  and  Guzee  Peer  in  Sind,  thermal.— 
Major  Baker  and  Lieut.  McLagan. 

At  Lukkee  Pass,  near  Sehwan,  thermal— ^i6»o». 

Within  high  watermark  in  Kattywar.— 5flf»MZwAiA. 

Temple  of  Somnath  in  Guzerat.— Co?.  Tod. 

Arowlee  in  the  Concan,  thermal— i)t«7ican. 

At  Bhadrachellum  on  the  Godavery,  thermal.— 
Ileyne :  MdUclmson. 

At  Chittoor,  slightly  thermal— iTarcfy. 

2.     Saline, 

Several  springs  at  Sooroojkoond  near  Belcuppeeand 
Burkutta,  Grand  Trunk  Road— 5/*ertciZ/  and  Hooker, 

thermal. 

Tevah  in  Kangara  district.^3farcarftett. 

Mukhdoor  Rusheed  in  ^uMeixi.—^Edgtworth, 

Shahpore  near  Jhung. — Neelvnadub  Mookerjec 

Lahard  Khad  on  Sutlej  above  Roopur.— H^acfe. 

Universal  throughout  Salt  Range.— ^femtn^. 

Sumoondur  and  Kullur  khar  lakes  in  Salt  Range  ? 
■^Fleminff. 

Doozeekoostuck,  Sind,  thermal—  Viceary, 

Ooch,  Sind.  — Fi<jcary. 

Lukkee  Pass. — Oibeon. 

Well  at  Bauda  l-^PrinBep, 

Near  Hyderabad  Deccan.—  Voysey. 

a.  brine, 

Sambher  lake  t 

Many  springs  in  Salt  Range.— /'-fewtViflr. 

Old  spring  near  Jeypore  in  Assam  ? 

Brine  springs  in  Becaneer  and  Jessulmere. — Irvine, 

Cachar  Hills. 

Peer  Muggen,  Scinde.— 5ai^  and  McLagan, 

b.  alkaline, 

Loonarlake,  50  miles  from  Jaulnah.— ^ofooZm«on  ? 
At  Mean  Meer,  and  others  in  Punjab.— 5arfcicty. 
Kairi  water,  or  Soda  water  wells  in   Ajmeer.— 

Irvine. 
Well  at  Jowali  Mookhi  f~^Mareadieu, 

c.  aluminout. 
Well  below  Landour.  —Murray. 

d,  iodine. 

Traces  of  iodine  in  well  at  Jowali  Mookhi  and 
Arlnn  in  Kangra.— ilfarcarft«*. 

Ditto,  Thunga  Bara  near  Hurripore.-3far«i(itew. 

Strong  iodide  of  potash  well  at  Jawali,  Mr.  Marca- 
dieu  states,  that  though  bronchocele  is  very  common 
in  the  district— the  inhabitants  of  Jawali  are  exempt 
from  it. — Marcadieu, 

e,  lime. 

Many  in  Murree  hills  above  Rawul  Pindee— /Zcmw^r. 

Peeth  in  Hala  mountains,  thermal-  Viccary. 

Kje  in  ditto,  thermal— i .  Young, 


SPUDUKEI. 

Near  Sunjabundia,  Kumool,  thermal,  {Neuh<M\ 
temperature  decreasing. 

/.  sUicioits. 

Btirrare  and  Bheem  Bhand,  Eurruckpore  Hills, 
ihermaX.^SfienpiU  and  M'Clelland. 

Umhalla, 

Hot  springs  at  Jummotrie,  Gungotrie. 
Kedarnath  and  Buddrinath  in  Gurhwal^  valley  of 
the  Sutlej. 

Chalybeate  at  Nagconda. 

Springs  aud  fountains  have  with  most  races 
been  objects  of  worship,  and  continue  to  be  so 
in  India.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
they  have  been  regarded  by  the  natives  of  tl« 
country  as  emanations  of  a  deity,  and  as  ob- 
jects of  worship.  Wherever  tliereisahotspring, 
there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  temple,  visited 
by  pilgrims.  Many  waters  have,  however, 
been  used  medicinally.  Some  of  those,  which 
appear  to  be  most  resorted  to,  for  their  healing 
virtues,  are  the  springs  at  Malacca,  those  at 
Sonah  near  Delhi,  where  considerable  build- 
ings have  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of 
bathers,  at  Munuee  Karu,  and  at  the  Lukkee 
Pass.  All  of  them  are  thermal,  and  except 
Munnee  Kam,  are  sulphuretted,  and  natives 
have  undoubtedly  faith  in  them  in  certain 
cases.  Such  springs  might  easily  at  a  small 
expense  be'  made  more  extensively  useful  to 
natives.  Europeans  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  ever  made  a  fair  trial  of  any  of  the 
mineral  springs  of  India. 

The  worship  of  springs  and  wells  was 
practised  by  the  followers  of  Baal,  the  Scy- 
thians and  their  descendants,  but  also  by  the 
Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  the  Moors,  the  Mahome- 
dans,  the  Celtic  races  and  tlie  Indian  nations 
of  North  America.  In  England,  under  the 
reign  of  Canute  and  Edgar,  edicts  were  pro- 
mulgated against  venerating  devils.  The 
Irish  Celts  suspended  pieces  of  linen  to  the 
bi*anches  of  trees  as  preservatives  against  the 
geasa-dravidect,  or.sorceriesof  the  Druids,  to 
keep  their  cattle  from  epidemics  and  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  daviui  maithe  or  fairies. 
The  Irish  peasants  throw  pieces  of  butter 
into  Lough  Cin  as  a  preservation  against  the 
geasa  dravidect.  The  fountain  of  Jobbar-na- 
Molcht  at  Tubrid,  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Ireland  and  is  resorted  to  on  Satur- 
day to  drink  the  water  of  the  fountain.  The 
Zunis  of  North  America  make  annual  offei*- 
ings  to  the  spirit  of  fountains.  The  Peru- 
vians and  Mexicans,  like  the  red  Indians  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  earth, 
the  fountains  and  the  rivers.  The  Lares  of 
the  Peruvians  were  generally  stonea. — Ma- 
son ;  Dr,  jET.  R.  Oswaldy  Jf .  D, ;  CtU,  Jf- 
E.   of  1857.     See  Mineral  springs^    Hot^. 

SPRUCE  FIR,  Eng.  Abies  smi thiana.  Hook. 

SPUDUKEI,  Hiiro.  Microrhynchus  nudi- 
I  cauHs. 
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SQUILL. 

SPULMEIjPgNj.Calotropis  procera,  R.  Br. 

SPUMA  DI  CEBVOZIA,  It.     Yeast. 

SPVJ!^,  Hind.     Picea  webbiaua. 

SPUNK,  Eng.     Amadou. 
SPURGE,  Emg.  Euphorbia  lathyris.    Eu- 
phorbia tiracalli,  Linn. 
SPURGE  FLAX,  Eko.   Daphne  gnidium. 
SPURGE  OLIVE,  Eng.  Daphne  mezereum. 
SPURGE,  TRIANGULAR,  Eng.    Syn. 
of  Euphorbia  autiquorum,  Linn^ 
SPURGEWORTS,  Euphorbiace«. 
SPURSHANA,    Sans.,    from  sprisb,  to 

tOQCh. 

SPYKERS,  Dot.    Nails. 

SPYUG,  Hind.,  of  Kanawar,  Arundinaria 
ntlKs,  bill  bamboo. 

SQUALUS  B  ARBATUS,  or  Watt's  Shark. 
See  Fishes,  Sharks. 

SQUALUS    C  ARCH  ART  AS,   Linn,   or 
White  shark.     See  Fishes,  Sharks. 

SQUAMIPINNES  a  family  of  fishes,  as 
under 

Fam.  8. — Squamipinnes. 
First  Group. — Chsstodontina. 

Gtn.  67  Chsetodon,  5  Chelmo,  4  Hemochus, 
3^  Holacanthus,  1  PomacanthuB,  5  Scatophagus, 
4  EpfaippuB,  1  Drepane,  1  Hypsinotus. 

Second  Group. — Scorpidina. 

Gen,  3  Scorpis,  1  Atypua. 

Third  Group. — Toxotina. 

Gtn,  Toxotes. 

The  Squamipin  ne?,  include  the  Chsetodons 
and  other  curious  fishes,  as  the  Coachmen, 
the  Horsemen  and  others. 

SQUARE-STALKED  VINE,  Eng.  Vitex 
quadra Dgularis,    WalL,    W.    Sf   A.,    W.    Ic, 

SQUARE  ISLAND,  in  the  Straits  of  Singa- 
pore, a  name  of  Barn  island. 

SQUARE^HOLED  COIN.  Tempo,  says 
Hodgson,  is  a  hundirome  copper  coin,  with  a 
square  hole  in  the  centre  tor  a  string  to  pass 
through  ;  when  heaiTived  at  Nagasaki  he  ob- 
tained fifty-two  tempo  for  one  Mexican  dollar. 
When  iie  left  Japan  in  October  1860,  the  trea- 
sury at  Hakodate  gave  fifty-one. — Hodgson's 
Nagasaki^  p.  23. 

SQUASH  GOURD,  Cucurbita  maxima. 
Buck.  See  Cucurbita  melopepo.  Vegetable 
marrow. 

SQUATAROLA  HELVETICA  (S.  cin- 
erea;  *Grey  Plover.')  Circuit  of  northern 
regioni»,  Japan,  Java,  N.  Guinea,  Australia : 
tolerably  ronimon  in  India. 

SQUID,  FLYING,  Loligo  sagettatus. 
SQUILL.      Scilia  maritima. 


AmuI,  Ar. 

Peii-Uy-i>a-dei  n ,      Bu  km. 
Sea  onion,  Eno. 

Oignon  marin,  Scille,   Fb. 
Ueerzwiebel,  Ger. 


Kanda,  Hind. 

Scilla ;  Cipolla  marina.  It. 
Scilla,  Lat. 

Cebolla  albarrana,         SP. 
NurriTangayam,        Tam. 


SQUIRRELS* 

North  of  Africa,  and  the  Levant,  and  one 
species  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  India.  The 
bulbs  are  pear-shaped,  and  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  the  fist,  to  the  compass  of  a 
cliild's  head.  The  root  is  very  nauseous, 
intensely  bitter,  acrimonious,  and  causing 
inflammation  when  rubbed  in  the  skin.  As 
met  with  in  the  shops,  squill  is  commonly  fii 
the  form  of  the  dried  shreds  of  the  root.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  remedies  in  the 
materia  meiWca.-^ McCuUoch's  Com.  Die, 
p.  1077 ;  Faulkner. 

SQUILL,  COUNTRY.     Indian  squill. 
Erythronium  indicum,  Rot.  \  Scilla  iodica,  Hoxb. 

Nurriala  Singh 

Nurri  vangayum,       Tam 
Nurri  vunjayiim, 


Addivi-tella  gaddalu,  Tel* 
Kanda,  ,, 


rTnsool,  iBkecI,  An. 

Janglie  piaz.  Due.,  Guz. 
Kanda;  Junglie  piaz^HiND. 
Erytlironium  indie  um  Lat, 
Scilla  indica,  „ 

Peyaz-i-dhashtia,      Pers. 

The  Indian  squill,  scilla  indica,  resembles 
the  true  squill  in  medicinal  virtues.  Ainslio 
did  not  find  the  native  medical  practitioners 
employ  it.  Farriers  are  in  the  habit  of  usinj; 
it,  in  conjunction  with  other  articles,  for 
horses,  in  cases  of  strangury  and  fever.  It 
grows  in  abundance  in  waste,  sandy  soils. — 
Ains.  Mat.  3Ied.y  p.  44.     See  Scilla. 

SQUILLA  MACULATA,  see  Stomapoda. 

SQUILLA  STILIFERA,  see  Stomapoda. 

SQUINANTHUM,  a  species  of  rush  callo«l 
Sweet  rush  or  Camel's  hay,  sometimes  brought 
into  China  from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up 
in  bundles  about  a  foot  long.  The  stalk,  in 
shape  and  colour,  resembles  a  barley  straw. 
It  is  full  of  fungous  pith,  like  the  British 
rush,  leaves  like  those  of  wheat.  When  in 
perfection,  it  has  a  hor,  bitterish,  not  unplea- 
sant taste,  and  a  very  fragrant  smell.  It  was 
formerly  u«ed  in  medicine. — Comp.  Descr. 

SQUINE,  also  Esquine,  Fa.     China  root. 

SQUIRRELS,  belong  to  the  genus  Sciuru?, 
of  which  the  following  are  E.  Indian  specie?. 


8.  malabaricns. 
S.  maxiinus. 
S.  clphinstonci. 
S.  macruroidea. 
S.  macrouras. 


3.  lokriah. 
S.  barbel. 
8.  curopseus. 
S.  laticaudatut. 
S.  lukrioides. 


8.  palmarum. 
S.  tristrmiui. 
S.  layai-dii. 
8,  suDlineatus. 
8.  maclelliiudi. 


Sc|uill    is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plaut 
found    on    the  shores    of   Spain,    Portugal, 
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Sciurus  layardi,  which  eats  the  coffee  ber- 
ries, is  common  on  estates,  the  pulp  alone  is 
digestible,  and  the  cofieo  beans  are  droppc%l 
on  logs  of  wood  and  on  the  ground.  Two 
kinds  frequent  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  one 
which  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon  is  the  Sciurus 
tennentii.  Its  dimensions  are  large,  measur- 
ing upwards  of  two  feet  from  head  to  tail. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  S.  macrurus  by 
the  predominant  black  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  a 
rusty  spot  at  the  base  of  the  ears. 

The  long  tailed  Squirrel,  of  N.  S.  Walea 
is  one  of  the  Phalangistidsc. 
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SRADMA. 

The  flying  squirrels,  are  the  genera  Pete- 
romys  and  Sciuropterus. 

Pt.  oral  Tickell.  \  Pt.  petaurista,  PaUat. 

Flying  squirrel.  {  Sc  fimbriatus. 

Pt.  inornatua.  Sc.  alboniger. 

Pt.  maguificus.  Sc.  villosus. 

Sc.  c^iQiceps.  Sc.  fuscocapilliiB. 

—  Teyinent^s  Sketches  of  Nat,  Hist,  of  Cty- 
loji^pp,  41-42  ;  Jerdons  Mammals. 

SRADADEVA,  see  Surya-vansa. 

SR  ADDUA,  amongst  the  hindoos,  an  obse* 
quial  ceremony,  in  which  food  and  water 
are  offered  to  the  deceased  ancestors  of  the 
sacrilif-er,  or  to  the  Petri  or  manes  collectively. 
The  Preta  or  Dasapiuda  Sraddha  is  an 
offering  of  a  ball  of  rice  to  a  deceased  person, 
by  tlic  next  of  kin,  increased  by  one,  daily, 
for  ten  days,  other  Sraddha  are 

Ekadasi  Sraddha. 

Masika  or  Anwahaiya  Sraddha. 

Sapindana  and  about  13  others. 

The  Ekoddishta,  or  Ekadasi  is  the  obse- 
quies for  one  (Ek)  deceased  individual. 
The  Abhyu  dayaka  sradda,  is  an  offering  to 
deceased  aucei^tors,  or  to  the  manes  collec- 
tively, on  some  prosperous  event,  as  the 
birth  of  a  son  or  the  like.  The  Adya  Srad- 
dha, is  the  first  obsequial  ceremony  after  a 
persons  decease.  The  obsequies  performed 
monthly,  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  are 
called  Anwaharya-sraddha.  The  social  or 
leo^al  uncleanness  of  the  hindoo,  is  called 
Asauch,  and  occurs  from  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tive or  the  like.  The  day  preceding  a  srad- 
dha, is  held  as  a  fast  day,  and  called  Ativasa. 
Srad'has,  as  commonly  understood  are  ob- 
sequies paid  by  hiudoos  to  the  manes 
of  deceased  ancestors,  to  effect,  by  means 
of  oblations,  the  re-embodying  of  the  soul 
of  the  dccea.sed  after  burning  his  corpse, 
and  to  raise  his  shade  from  this  world  (where 
it  would  else,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
hindoos,  continue  to  roam  among  demons  and 
evil  spirits)  up  to  heaven,  and  then  deify  him, 
as  it  were,  among  the  manes  of  departed  an- 
cestors. A  hymn  is  recited  araon^  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Srad'ha,  and  followed  by  the 
music  of  fl«j?eolets,  lutes,  &c.  In  the  Srad'ha, 
in  honor  of  deceased  ancestors,  Lakshmi 
ja  nmou":  most  other  deities,  enrnesl  ly  invoked, 
particul.'irly  v  hen  a  votary,  by  gifts  to  brah- 
maiis,  is  *' desirous  of  obtaining  celestial  bliss 
for  the  defunct." — Coleman^  p.  162;  AlooVy 
p.  7o  ;  WilsoyCs  Glossary/.  See  Hindoo, 
Lakshmi,  Narayana,  Spirit  worship. 

SRADDHA  DEVA,  see  Havana",  Surya- 
vansa,  Yama  or  Dhermarajah. 

SRADHA  VEDA,  see  Yama  or  Dherma- 
riijah. 

SRADMA,  or  Sranma,  Tibet.      Peas   of 


Zuugskur. 
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SREE-CHUND. 

SRAMANA,  see  Inscriptions,  ShamaD, 
Brahman. 

SRAVAKA  is  the  generic  term  of  the 
Jain  laity,  and  Savanga  Dhamma  laho  hodu, 
for  Sravaka  Dherma  labha  bhavatu  as  used  by 
Jivasiddhi  in  one  place,  is  still  the  ordiaary 
salutation  a  Jeti,or  religious  Jain^proffers  to 
the  laity.     See  Jains. 

SRAVAN,  see  Rahtor. 

SRAVANA,  Sans.  The  fourth  month  of 
the  hindoo  solar  year,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
sign  Carcataca,  answering  to  the  Tamil  Audi ; 
also  the  fifth  month  of  the  Luni-solar  year, 
owing  to  that  sort  of  yeai*  beginning  with 
Chaitra. 

SRAVANA,  Saks.  The  22d  Lunar  man- 
sion.    See  Serpent,  Varsha. 

SRAVASTI,  in  Pali  Sawatthi,  or  Sewet,  t 
famous  city  in  ancient  Oudh,  now  called 
Sahet-Mahet.  It  is  on  the  Rapti,  and  is  famoui 
for  Buddha's  preaching.  The  positiou  of 
this  famous  city,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  in  the  annals  of  buddhism,  long 
puzzled  the  best  scholara.  The  ruined  city 
of  Sahet-Mahet  is  situated  between  Akaooa 
and  Ba I  ram  pur  at  o  miles  from  the  for- 
mer and  1 2  miles  from  the  latter,  and  at  nearly 
equal  distances  from  Bahraicfa  and  Grooda. 
Sravasti  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  raja 
Sravasta,  the  son  of  Yavanaswa  of  the  solar 
race,  and  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Surya 
himself.  Its  foundation  therefore  reaches  to 
the  fabulous  ages  of  Indian  history,  loog 
anterior  to  Rama. — Cunning hanis  Andeni 
Geograp  hy  of  India,  pp .  408,  4 1 0-4 II.  See 
SakyaMuni. 

SRAWANI,  see  Hindu. 

SREHRO,  ToL.     Silver. 

SREE-CHUND,  a  son  of  Nanuk,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Sikh  faith.  The  Sikh  sects 
are  as  under — 

1st.— Oodasee,  founded  by  Sree-Chnnd,  a 
son  of  Nanuk.  The  Oodasee  were  i-ejected 
by  Ummer  Das,  as  not  being  genuine  Sikhs. 

2nd.-— Behd^e,  founded  by  Lukshee  Das, 
another  son  of  Nanuk. 

:^rd.— Teohun,  founded  by  Gooroo  Unggad. 

4th.— Bhulleh,  founded  by  Gooroo  Ummer 
Das. 

5th. — Sodhee,  founded  by  Gooroo  Ram  Das. 

The  Behdee,  Teehun,  Bhulleh  and  Sodhee 
are  rather  Sikhs  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
Kshu trees,  so  called  (e.  e.,  of  the  tribes  of 
certain  Gooroos,)  than  distinct  sects. 

6th. — Ram  Rayee,  seceders  who  adhered  to 
Ram  Raee  when  Tegh  Bahadur  became  Goo- 
roo. They  have  a  considerable  establish- 
ment in  ^e  Lower  Himalayas,  near  Huixlwar. 

7th.— Bunda-Punt'hee,  i.  c,  of  the  sect  of 
Bnnda,  who  succeeded  Govind  as  a  temporal 
leader. 
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9(ii.— Mossuodee,  Mussund  is  sknply  thQ 

Dame  of  a  snb-division  of  the  Kshutree  ;  but 
it  is  also  specially  applied  to  the  followers  of 
those  who  resisted  Govind  ;    some   say   as 
adherents  of  Ram  Raee,  aud  others  as  insti- 
gators of  the    Gooroo*s  sou    to    oppositiou. 
The  more  common  story,  however^  is  that  the 
Mussuud  were  the  hereditary    stewards  of 
the  household    of  the   several   Gooroos  and 
that  they  became  proud  and  dissipated,  but 
nevertheless  arrogated  sanctity  to  themselves, 
and  personally  ill-used  many  Sikhs  for  not 
defering  to  them ;  whereupon  Govind,   re- 
garding them  as  irrj^claimable,  expelled  them 
all  except  two  or  three. 

9th.— Ruugret'ha,  con  verts  of  the  sweeper, 
ftsd  some  other  inferior  castes,  are  so  called. 

10th.— Bam dasee,  i.e.,  Rao  or  RaeeDasee. 
Sikhs  of  the  class  of  Churoars,  or  leather-dres- 
sers, and  whot  race  to  the  Rao  Das,  or  Raee  Das, 
whose  writings  are  inserted  in  the  Grunt'h. 

II tb. — Muzhubee,  converts  from  mahome- 
dauism  are  so  called. 

12th.— Akalee,  worshippers  of  Akal  (god), 
the  most  eminent  of  the  orders  of  Purists  or 
Ascetics. 

13th.— NihuDg,  the  naked,  or  pure. 

14th— Ninnulieh,  the  sinless.  One  who 
has  acquired  this  title  usually  administers  the 
Pahul  to  others. 

16.— Gheiance,  the  wise,  or  perfect.  A 
term  sometimes  applied  to  Sikhs  who  are  at 
once  learned  and  pious. 

16th. — Soothra  Shahee,  the  true,  or  pure  : 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Sootcha,  a 
brahmin. 

17th.— Sutcheedaree,  likewise  the  true  or 
pure  :  the  founder  not  ascertained.  ^ 

18th.— Ehaee,  literally,  brother.  The  or- 
dinary title  of  all  Sikhs  who  have  acquired  a 
name  for  holiness  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  a  sect,  or  even  of  an  order. — 
Cunningham's  Hist  of  the  Sihhs,  pp.  378-9. 

S REE  MUNGA i .A  VADOO.  Tel.  Barber. 

SREEPHUL,  Bkng.  Bengal  quince,  ^gle 
marmelos. 

SRI,  Sans.  All  hindoo  books  are  com- 
menced with  this  word,  written  at  the  top 
of  the  first  page,  it  is  an  invocation  to 
Ganesh  the  god  of  learning,  to  favour  the  under- 
taking. It  is  similar  to  the  ^  Greek  and  Ro- 
man invocation  of  Jupiter,  the  alif,  initial  of 
the  mahomedans,  the  Laus  Deo  of  the  chris- 
tians. Sri  IB  now  a  hindoo  houorific  appellation, 
answering  to  Lord  when  applied  to  deity,  and 
Mr.  when  used  for  man.  Sri  Rangapatnam, 
is  the  hindoo  name  of  Seringapatam  :  in  all 
letters  to  hindoos,  Sri  is  prefixed  as  an 
honorary  appellation. 

SRI,  a  name  of  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of 
prosperity  but  also  very  frequently  used  as 
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SRINGA  TAKAMU. 

an  'adjective,  meaning  illustrious.  Sri,  \9 
the  Venus  Aphroditus  of  the  Indians, 
born  like  the  Grecian  Venus  from  th9 
sea.  According  to  the  hindoos,  every  city 
has  its  own  Sri,  its  own  fortune  or  prosperity, 
which  in  former  times  seems  to  have  been 
represented  by  an  image  with  a  temple  of  its 
own.  The  practice  amongst  the  ancients  of 
considering  a  city  under  the  protection  of 
well-known  divinity  is  more  familiar  to  Euro* 
peans,  but  an  analogous  superstition  with  that 
of  the  hindoos  also  prevailed  amongst  the  poly- 
theists  of  Europe.  Thus  in  the  seven  chiefs 
before  Thebes,  the  Theban  women  seek  their 
shrines  of  the  gods  who  are  the  guaixiians  of 
the  city. — Hind  Theat,,  Vol.  ii,  p.  64.  See 
Lakshmi  and  Krishna. 

SBI-AI-TAURKQM,  Safs.  Calotropia 
gigantea. — Brown. 

SRI  ANAND,  see  Vairagi. 

SRI  BHAGAVATA  PURANA,  see  Bha- 
gavata,  Rama. 

SRIBHAGHAVAT,seeAvataram,Iswara. 

SRI  BHATARKA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRI  BUTAN,  see  Tibet. 

SRI  DARGA  RAJA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRIDHARA  SENA,  1st,  2nd  aud  3rd. 
See  Inscriptions. 

SRIGALA,SANS.JackalCani8aureus,Ltftii. 

SRI-GANDA,  also  Srigundn,  Can.  Sandal- 
wood. 

SRI-GANESA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRI  GHATOT  KACBA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRI  GUPTA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRI  HARISCHANDRA  DEVA,  see  lu- 
scriptions. 

SRIHARSA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRIHASTINI,  also  Bhurumdi,  Sans.? 
Heliotropium  indicum. 

SRI  JAYA  VARM A  DEVA,  see  Inscrip- 
tions. 

SRI-KAYA,  Malay.    Anona  squamosa. 

SRI-KRISHNA  is  the  9th,  and  Sri-Rama 
tlie  7i.h  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  as  a  Kshetria 
aud  a  Dwarf  Brahmin,  the  anniversaries  of 
which  incarnation  are  observed. 

SRIMATLAKdHMANA,8eeIn8cri|>tions. 

SRINAGAR,  the  capital  of  Coshmir  i^ 
5, 1 46  feet  above  the  sea. 

SRI-NAGAR,  the  ancient  capital  of  Gurh.- 
wal,  in  lat.  30*  14'  N.,  and  long.  78*  37'  E., 
was  built  in  the  i6th  century,  on  the  bank 
of  Alakanauda,  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  rajas 
of  Gurhwal  —  Cai.  Rev.,  Jan,  1871. 

SRI  NANDA  RAJA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRINAT'H  DWAR,seeRudraSampradayi. 

SRINATH  GHOSI,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRI  NE TRI  BHANJA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRINGA  TAKAMU,  Tel.  Trapa  bispi- 
uosa,  Linn, 
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SRIPADA. 


SRI  BANGl. 


SRINGAGRI  GURU,  see  Bharati. 

SRINGAVERA,  the  modem  Suogroor. 
SrLagavera  was  a  city  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ganges  (or  more  properly  a  village,  as 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges  was 
here  a  forest),  inhabited  by  Nishadas  or  wild 
tribes,  of  whom  Guha  was  the  chief,  by 
whose  assistance  Rama,  Lakshmana  and  Sita 
were  ferried  over  to  the  south  bonk  of  the 
Ganges,  a  day's  march  above  its  junction 
with  the  tlumna. — Hind,  Theat^  Fb/.  i,  f^.  300« 

SRINGERI,  near  the  Tumbudra  famed  as 
a  monastery  established  by  Yyasa. 

SRINUGGUR,  is  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Alacuanda,  about  twenty  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Bhagmuttee  at  Deo 
Prague,  where  a  strip  of  level  ground 
stretches  aloug  for  three  or  four  miles,  form- 
ing the  valley  knowu  by  the  same  name  as 
the  town.  The  people  of  Gurhwal  are  Bhot, 
dwelling  in  the  passes  and  their  neighbour, 
hoods,  at  heights  above  6,000  feet.  The  pass- 
men state  that  ridges  which  within  the  memoiy 
of  man  were  covered  with  forest  and  pasture 
lands  are  now  covered  with  snow,  showing 
the  extension  of  the  snow  zone.  The  Bhot, 
here,  as  elsewhere  is  an  agriculturist,  and 
is  assisted  by  slaves  who  live  under  the  roofs 
of  their  masters.  * 

SRIPADA,  or  Adam's  Peak,  is  in  lat.  6* 
51'  N.,  long.  80'  35'  E.,  in  Ceylon. 
Top  of  peak  7,385  ft.,  F..5\S.,or7,420  ft.  Tenn. 
Source  of  Kalu  Ganga...  4,345  feet  F.  i;  8. 
Bangalow,  foot  of  Sri- 

pada  peak 5,114     „     F.  S^  8. 

Lower  limit  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, on  the  slopes 
ofSripada is  6,550    „     F.  ^  S. 

Sripada  is  the  impression  of  the  foot- 
mark of  Buddha,  on  Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon, 
left  ou  his  departing.  It  is  noticed  in  that 
part  of  the  Mahawanso,  written  by  Maha- 
naama,  prior  to  B.C.  301.  Models  of  this 
are  shown  in  the  Alu  Wihara  at  Gotta  and  at 
other  temples  of  Ceylon.  The  buddhists  are 
the  guardians  of  the  Sripada,  but  the  devo- 
tees of  all  religious  meet  here  freely  around 


avatar  or  descent  have  been  discovered. 
Christians  and  mahomedans  ascribe  the  mark 
to  Adam.   •  See  Serapada. 

SRI  PARVATA  means  the  same  as  Sri 
Saila,  the  mountain  of  Sri  or  Lakshmi,  a  place 
of  sanctity  in  the  Dekhan,  near  the  Srishoa 
river.  It  still  retains  its  sanctity,  but  has 
lost  the  splendour  it  formerly  seems  to  have 
possessed  by  the  extensive  remains  of  sculp- 
tures, on  the  mountain,  and  great  labour  and 
cost  bestowed  on  the  causeways  by  which  it 
is  approached.  It  is  described  by  Col.  Mac- 
kenzie in  the  5th  and  6th  Vol.  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  and  was  afterwards  visited  bj 
the  late  Dr.  Voysey.  In  this  temple  was  one 
of  the  twelve  great  Lingas,  the  worship  of 
which  seems  to.  have  flourished  particularly 
about  the  period  of  the  firat  mahomedaa  in- 
vasion. Prior  to  the  same  date,  also,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  of  great  resort  for 
Yogis  or  saiva  ascetics. — Hind.  Theai.f  VoL 
ii,  p.  ,18,  277. 

SRIPHAL,  the  fruit  of  £gle  marmelos  so 
called  by  the  hiudoo  poets  because  it  sprung, 
they  say,  from  the  milk  of  Sri,  the  goddess  of 
abundance  ;  who  bestowed  it  on  mankiad 
at  the  request  of  Iswara.  The  Anona  reti- 
culata, is  called  Ramphul,  or  the  fruit  of 
Rama.  Another,  the  Anona  squamosa, 
is  named  Sitaphul,  after  Sita.  See  Bhilva, 
Kurma,  Lakshmi,  Saraswati. 

SRI-PHAL,  Hind.  ^Egle  marmelos.  See 
Bhilva. 

SRI-PUNJEMI,  see  Saraswati. 

SRI  RAMA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRI  RAMPURA,  see  Topes. 

SRI  RANGA,  a  famous  temple  and  place 
sacred  to  Vishnu  near  Trichinopoly.  Of  the 
great  religious  institutions  in  the  south  of 
India  are  Sri  Sailam  in  Cuddapab,  Conjeve* 
ram,  Chellambram,  Srirangam,  &c.  There 
are  also  many  religious  edifices  of  great  archi- 
tectural merit  very  worthy  of  being  depicted 
and  preserved  for  the  beauty  of  their  sculp- 
ture and  elegance  of  their  design,  such  as  the 
stone  mantapam  in  the  Fort  at  Vellore  since 


the  object  of  their  common  adoration.  Chris-  used  as  an  Arsenal  and  Cutcherry,tlie  temples 
tians,  mahomedans  and  hindoos  have  rever-  at  Tanjore,  Gangondaram  and  Tribhuwamun, 
ence  for  the  impressions  of  feet.  This  on  the  ruins  of  Bijanagar,  the  pagodas  at  Ledpicbi 
the  top  of  Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon,  is  a   natu-  ,  in   Bellary,  and  of  Tadpatiy   in   Cuddapah, 


ral  hollow  artificially  enlarged,  said  to  be  the 
impression  of  a  foot  of  Budd'ha.  It  is,  how- 
ever, called  by  the  hindoos,  Sripada,  or  Sripad, 
meaning  the  divine  footstep,  Vishnu  hav- 
ing, they  say,  alighted  on  that  spot — in 
his  avatara  of  Rama,  although  mahome- 
dans and  christians  have  also  claimed  that 
foot-mark  as  of  their  religious  relics.  Hindoos 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  Sripuda  in  Ceylon  and 
in  other  places,   where   similar  proofs   of  an 
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with  many  others  equally  worthy  of  a(|mira* 
tion,  in  secluded  and  desert  places,  little 
knowu  beyond  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Nearly  all  the  finest  buildings  of  early 
times  have  been  constructed  of  stone,  while 
the  edifices  of  modern  times,  that  is  since 
about  the  fourteenth  century,  comp^isill^' 
some  of  the  most  stupendous  piles  at  present 
to  be  met  with,  are  of  brick.  See  Sri  Sam- 
pradaya. 
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SRI  RANGA-PATAN,  the  town  of  Serin- 
gapa(4un. 
SRI  RUDRA  SENA,  see  Inscriptions. 
SRI  SAMPRADAYA    or    Ramnnuja,    a 
vtishnaTasect founded  about  a.d.  1  I60,by  Ra- 
maouja  Acharya.     He  was  born  at  Perumbur, 
and  studied  at  Knnch\  or  Conjeveram,   and 
afterwai-ds  resided  at  Sri  Banga,  or  Seringa- 
patam.    He  then  visiied  various  shrines  pro- 
psgatiug  bis  reformed  views,  and  reclaiming 
the  shrines  for  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu, 
particularly  the  celebrated  temple  of  Tripati. 
The  sect  worships  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi  and 
their  several  incarnations.      They   decorate 
their  temples  and  dwellings  with  the  Salagra- 
ma  stone,  and  Tulasi  plant,  and  set  up  in  their 
houses,  images  of  stone  and  silver,  which  are 
daily  worshipped.     The  temples  appropriated 
to  Viflhnu  and  his  consort  are  resorted  to,  and 
the  pilp^rimages  made  to  Lakshmi-Balaji,  Ram- 
fiath,  Ranganath,  in  the  south  of  India,  and  to 
Badrinath,  in   the  Himalaya,  Jogannath    in 
Orissa,  and  Dwaraka  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 
This  sect  in  general  prepare  their  food  ii^di- 
vidually  and  in  private,  and  if  a  stranger's 
•look  fall  on  the  food,  the  cooking  is  stopped 
and  the  food  buried.    They  must  not  eat  in 
cotton  garments,  but  having  bathed,  must  put 
OD  woollen  and  silk.     Their   chief  religious 
tenet  is  the  assertion  that  Vishnu  is  Brahm, 
that  he  was  before  all  worlds,  and  was  the  cause 
and  creator  of  all.  In  opposition  to  the  Vedanta 
doctrines,  they  deny  that  the  deity  is  now  of 
Ibrm  or  quality,  but  regard  him  as  endowed 
with  all  good  qualities  and  with  a  two-fold 
form.     The  supreme  spirit    '*  Paramatma," 
or  cause,  and   the  gross  one,  the  effecl,  the  / 
universe  or  naatter.     Their  doctrine  is  there-  ( 
fore  called  the  Visishthadwaita  or  doctrine  of 
unity  with  attributes.     In  these  assertions 
they  are  followed   by  most  of  the  Vaishnava 
sects.    Tbey  assert  three  predicates  of  the 
universe,  comprehending  the  deity :  it  con- 
sists of  Chit  or  spirit ;  A  chit  or  matter  ;  and 
Iswara  or  god,  or  the  enjoyer,  the  thing  en- 
joyed, and  the  ruler  and  controller  of  both. 
Besides  bis  primary  and  secondary  form  as 
the  creator  and  creation,  the  deity  has  as- 
sumed, at  different  times,  particular  forms 
and  appearances,  for  the  benefit  of  his  crea- 
tures.   He  is,  or  has   been,  visibly   present 
anunigst  men  in  five  modifications  ;  in   his 
Archa,  objects  of  worship,  as  images,  &c,,  in 
theVibabava  oravatara,  asthe  fish,  the  boar, 
&C.,  in  certain  forms  called  Vynha,  of  which 
four  are  enumerated,  Vasudeva  or  Krishna, 
Balarama,  Pradynmna,and  Amruddha :  fourth- 
ly* in  the.  Sukshma  foim,  which,  when  per- 
fect, comprises  six  qualities.     Blood-offerings 
tt  the  temples  are  prohibited  by  all  vaishna- 
vas.    Their  I'eward  for  good  acts  is  laid  down 
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as  the  perpetual  residence  in  Vaikunt'ha  or 
Vishnu's  heaven. — Frcfessor  Wilson,  See 
Mantra,  Hindoo. 

SRI  TALAMjSans.  Corypha  taliera,  Roxh. 

SRI  UDDYADITTA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRI  VIRUPACSHA,  see  Siva. 

SRI  VAISHNAVA,  see  Hindu,  Sanyasi. 

SRI  VATI,  see  Inscriptions. 

SRI  Y  ASO  VARMA  DE  V,  see  Inscriptions 

SRI  YUDDHASURA,  see  Inscriptions. 

SROK  KUMAI,  is  called  Cambodia  by  the 
people. 

SROL,  Hind.     Alnns,  sp, 

SRONG  DBZAN  GAMPO,  see  India. 

SRUGHNA,  now  Sugh,  a  famous  city  on 
the  old  Jumna,  near  Jagadri. 

SRUTI,  Sans.     Revelation. 

SRUVA,  Sans.     The  lustral  spoon,  figured 
as  held  in  the  hand  of  the  god  Brahma. 

SSE-TCHOUEN,  (Four  valleys)  also  writ- 
ten  See-chuen  is  the  largest  province  in  China, 
and  perhaps  also  the  finest.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  moderate,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  neither  the  long  and  terrible  frosts  of  the 
northern  nor  the  stifling  heats  of  the  southern 
provinces  are  ever  felt  in  it.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world, 
traverses  this  province  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  Its  fertility  is  such,  that  it  is 
said  the  produce  of  a  single  harvest  could 
not  be  consumed  in  it  in  ten  yeara.  Great 
numbers  of  textile  and  tinctorial  plants  are 
cultivated  in  it ;  among  others  the  herbaceous 
indigo,  which  gives  a  fine  blue  colour,  and 
a  kind  of  hemp  or  thistle,  from  which  ex- 
tremely fine  and  delicate  fabrics  are  pro- 
duced. On  the  hills  are  fine  plantations  of 
tea,  of  which  all  the  most  exquisite  kinds  are 
kept  for  the  epicures  of  the  province.  The 
coarsest  are  sent  off  to  the  people  of  Tibet 
and  Turkistan.  It  is  to  Sse-tchouen  that 
the  pharmacists  from  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  send  their  travellers  to  lay  in 
their  stocks  of  medicinal  plants,  for,  besides 
that  immense  quantities  are  collected  in  the 
mountains,  they  have  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing more  efiicacious  virtues  than  those 
found  in  other  countries.  The  wonder  of 
Sse-tchouen,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be 
placed  even  before  the  famous  Kouang-ti,  is 
what  the  Chinese  call  the  Yen-tsing  and  Ho- 
t^ng,  wells  of  salt  and  wells  of  fire.  M. 
Imbert,  long  a  missionary  in  this  province, 
but  subsequently  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic 
in  Corea,  where  he  was  martyred  in  1838, 
says  the  number  of  salt  wells  is  very  consi- 
derable ;  there  are  some  dozens  of  them  in 
a  ti'HCt  of  country  of  about  ten  leagues  long 
by  four  or  five  broad.  Every  one  here  who 
has  made  a  little  money,  looks  out  for  a 
partner,  and  begins  to  dig  one  or  more  wells. 
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If  there  be  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feci  of  soil 
on  the  surface,  they  plant  in  this  a  tube  of 
hollow  wood  surmounted  by  a  stone,  in  which 
an  orifice  of  the  desired  size  of  four  or  five 
inches  has  been  cut.  Upon  this  they  begin 
to  work  in  the  tube  a  rammer  of  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds'  weight,  which  is  notched 
and  made  a  little  concave  above  and  convex 
below  ;  a  strong  man,  very  lightly  dressed, 
then  mounts  on  a  scsffoiding,  and  jumps 
all  day  long  on  a  kind  of  lever  that  raises 
this  rammer  about  two  feet,  and  then  lets  it 
fall  by  its  own  weight.  From  time  to  time  a 
few  pails  of  water  are  thrown  into  the  hole, 
to  soften  the  material  of  the  rock,  and  reduce 
It  to  pulp.  The  rammer  is  suspended  to  a 
rattan  cord,  not  thicker  than  finger,  but 
as  strong  as  the  ropes  of  catgut.  This  cord  is 
fixed  to  the  lever,  and  a  triangular  piece  of 
wood  is  attached  to  it.  And  at  night  these 
two  are  replaced  by  another  pair  of  workmen. 
When  they  have  bored  three  inches,  they 
draw  up  the  tube,  with  all  the  matter  it  is 
loaded  with,  by  means  of  a  great  cylinder, 
which  serves  to  roll  the  cord  on.  In  this 
manner  these  little  wells  or  tubes  are  made 
quite  perpendicular,  and  as  polished  as  glass. 
Sometimes  the  gi*ound  is  not  rock  all  through, 
but  beds  of  coal  and  other  materials  are  found, 
and  then  the  operation  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  even  entirely  useless  ;  for, 
as  these  substances  do  not  all  oiFer  equal  re- 
sistance, it  may  happen  that  the  well  loses  itjs 
perpendicularity  ;  but  these  cases  are  rare. 
Sometimes  the  large  iron  ring  that  suspends 
the  rammer,  breaks,  and  then  five  or  six 
months'  labour  are  needed  before  it  is  pos- 
sible, with  the  help  of  other  rammera,  to  break 
up  the  first  and  reduce  it  to  a  pulp.  When 
the  rock  is  good,  the  work  advances  at  the 
rate  of  two  feet  in  twenty -four  hours,  so  that 
about  three  years  are  required  to  dig  a  well. 
To  draw  water  from  it,  a  tube  of  bamboo, 
twenty-four  feet  long,  is  put  down,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  there  is  a  valve  or  sucker  ; 
when  it  has  reached  the  bottom,  a  strong  man 
sits  on  the  rope,  and  shakes  it,  so  that  every 
shake  opens  the  sucker,  and  makes  the  water 
rise.  The  tube  being  full,  a  great  spindle- 
shaped  cylinder  of  fifty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, upon  which  the  rope  is  wound,  is 
worked  by  two,  three,  or  four  buffaloes,  till  it 
is  drawn  up.  This  rope  also  is  made  of  rat- 
tan. The  buffaloes,  however,  are  very 
ill  suited  to  this  labour,  and  they  die  in  great 
B umbers.  The  water  of  these  wells  is  very 
saltish  ;  it  gives,  on  evaporation,  one-fifth, 
or  even  sometimes  one- fourth.  The  salt  is 
also  of  very  acrid  quality,  so  much  so  as  often 
to  inflame  the  throat  to  a  painful  degree  ;  and 
it  is  then  necessary  to  make  use  of  sea-salt, 
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which  is  brought  from  Canton  or  Tonquia. 
The  air  that  issues  from  these  wells  is  highly 
inflammable.  If  when  the  tubeful  of  water  is 
near  the  top  yon  were  to  present  a  torch  at 
the  opening,  a  great  flame,  twenty  or  thirtj 
feet  in  height,  would  be  kindled,  which  would 
burn  the  shed  with  t)ie  rapidity  and  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder.  This  does  happen  some- 
times through  the  impiTidence  of  workmen, 
or  in  some  cases  from  a  malicious  desire  to  com- 
mit suicide  in  company.  There  are  some  wells 
from  which  fire  only,  and  no  salt,  is  obtained, 
they  are  called  Ho-teing,  fire  wells.  A  little 
tube  of  bamboo  closes  the  opening  of  the  well, 
and  conducts  the  inflammable  air  to  where  it 
is  required  ;  it  is  then  kindled  with  a  taper,  and 
burns  continaally.  The  flame  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  one 
inch  in  diameter.  Here  the  fire  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  boil  the  salt,  but  at  about  forty  leagues 
off  there  are  much  larger  fire  wells.  Show- 
men often  fill  bladders  with  it,  and  cany  it 
about  the  country ;  they  make  a  hole  in  the 
bladder  with  a  needle  aud  kindle  it  with  a 
taper,  to  amuse  lookers  on.  This  is  no  doubt 
what  the  chemists  call  carbaretted  hvdro-' 
gen.  Sse-Tchouen,  the  roost  remarkable 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China,  is  that  in 
which  Christianity  is  the  most  flourishing.  It 
counts  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  christians, 
mostly  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  duties. — Hue's  Chinese  Empire,  Vol. 
i,  pp,  288  to  303. 

SSIPAN  DAGH.  The  mountain  called 
the  Ssipan  Dagh  rises  to  the  height  of  10,000 
feet,  and  lies  between  lake  Van  and  the 
Murad  Tchai  or  Eastern  Euphrates.  The 
river  there  is  crossed  on  a  raft,  supported  on 
inflated  skins.  The  mountain  appears  to  rise 
abruptly  from  the  plain  and  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

STACHYS.  A  genus  of  plants  of  no  great 
beauty,  weedy  nature  and  hardly  worth  culti- 
vating.— RiddelL 

STACHYS  MALABARICA,  Sieb.  Syn. 
of  Anisomeles  malabarica. 

STACHYTARPHETA  JAMAICENSIS, 
VahL 

Jamaica  butardverfaaizi,ENa.  j  Rata-nil-naknta,  CiT. 

An  annual,  with  blue  flowers  in  terminal 
spikes ;  common. — RiddelL 

STACHYTARPHETA  MUTABIUS. 
A  shrubby  plant  with  variegated  scarlet 
flowers  in  terminal  spikes  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings — RiddelL 

STADMANNIA  TRIJUQA,  Spr.  Syn. 
of  Schleichera  ti*ijuga,  Willd. 

STAFF  CORPS  a  system  of  officering 
the  native  army  of  Britidi  India,  introdurmi 
into  India  by  the  Royal  Warrant  of  I6th 
January  1861. 
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STAFF,  a  staff  with  a  crooked  head  is 
carried  bv  Arabs.  The  Darvesh  cany  a  staff. 

STAFF  TREE,  Celastrus  pauiculatus, 
Willde.  Stuff-tree  oil,  oil  of  Celastrus  pan i- 
cuiata.     See  Malkuugnui. 

STAG.  The  sub-family  Cervinae  of  the 
family  Cervidae,  are  the  true  stags,  and  com- 
pri.«e  theKashmirstugorCervus  wallichii ;  the 
Sikim  stag  or  Cervue  affiuis. 

Certnts  wallichii,  Cuv.,    Blyth,    F.    Cuv. 

The  Kashmir  stag. 

C,  easpianuji,  Falconer.        C.  cashmiriensis,  Falconer 

C.  elaphiis,  Pallat.  C.  nareyaiius,  Bodgaon, 

Bararingha,  Hind.  |  Maral,  Pkrs. 

Hangul ;  Honglu,    Kash.  | 

The  Kashmir  stag  is  about  7  or  7^  feet  long 
and  from  12  to  13  hands  high  with  a  tail  about 
5  inches.  It  is  found  in  Kashmir,  and  as  far 
as  the  Black  Sea  in  Central  and  Westera 
Asia,  and  it  is  common  in  Persia.  Its  horns, 
in  the  adult  are  usually  bifurcate  in  the 
extremities.  In  summer  its  hair  is  bright 
rufous,  passing  into  liver-brown  or  bright  pale 
rufous  chesnut.  It  nearly  approaches  the  red 
deer  of  Europe.  It  inhabits  the  magnificent 
pine  forests,  usually,  m  summer,  at  a  height 
of  9,000  to  12,000  feet,  but  coming  much 
lower  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  horns  are 
perfect  in  October  when  the  rutting  season 
begins,  and  the  stags  may  be  heard  bellowing 
in  the  woods  all  day  long  and  they  are  then 
easily  stalked.  The  females  gestate  till  April. 
The  Kashmir  stag  flies  before  the  tare  and 
markhor,  when  the  two  latter  are  driven  by 
the  rigors  of  winter  to  seek  food  and  shelter 
in  the  deer  forests,  for  it  is  seldom  they  leave 
the  dizzy  crags  or  the  mountain-tops  unless 
forced  by  severity  of  weather. 

Cervus  affiniSy  Hodgson,  Blyth.  Sikim  stag. 
Sia  rupchu,  I  Shou,  Tib. 

The  Sikim  stag  is  about  8  feet  long,  and 
about  4^  to  5  feet  high  with  pale  smooth 
horns  bifurcate  at  the  tip.  In  summer  it  is  of  a 
pale  rufous  colour,  in  winter  a  fine  clear  grey 
with  a  moderately  large  white  disk.  It 
nearly  resembles  the  Wapiti  of  Canada.  It 
inhabits  Eastern  Tibet  and  the  Choomhi 
valley  on  the  Sikim  side  of  Tibet.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  great  stag  of  N.  China,  the  Irbisch 
of  Sibei*ia  and  Uie  Alain  of  Atkinson. 

Cervus  barbarus,  Bennett.  Stag  of  N. 
Africa. 

Cervus  nka^  Schlegel.    Japan  stag. 

Cervus  mantchuricuSj  Swinhoe.  Stag  of 
Mantchurea. 

Cervus  taiouensis^  Swinhoe.  Stag  of  Formosa 

Tarandus  rangifer,  the  reindeer  of  the 
glacial  regions. 

Dama  vulgaris  is  the  fallow  deer  of  Europe. 

Alces  machiis,  Ogilby.  Is  the  elk  or  mouse- 
deer  from  the  marshy  forests  of  the  E.  and  W. 
continents,  is  six  feet  high. — Adams^  Jerdon. 
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STALAGMITES  OVALIF©LIA. 

STAGMARIA  VERNICIFLUA,  one  of 
the  black  varnish  trees  of  China. —  0'5/*. 

STAGNATA,It.     Tin? 

STAGNO,  It.    Pewter? 

STAGPA,  Hind.     Betula  bhojputra. 

STAHL,  Ger.     Steel. 

STAL,  Rus.,  Sw.    Steel. 

STALACTITE  and  Stalagmite.  Stolacti- 
tic  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  chiefly  in  long 
masses  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  caverns 
in  limestone  rocks.  Stalactites  appear  to  be 
continuaHj  forming  ;  water  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime  held  in  solution  by  carbonic 
acid,  trickling  through  crevices  in  the  roofs 
of  the  caverns,  gradually  during  its  exposure 
to  the  air  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  and  conse- 
quently deposits  its  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the 
water  passing  over  the  portion  first  deposited 
gradually  adds  to  it,  and  eventually  gi>£es  the 
carbonate  of  lime  its  great  length  and  stalac- 
title  character.  The  latter  deposits,  culled 
Btalagmites,  are  formed  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavern  by  the  water  there  depositing  that 
portion  of  its  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  not 
separated  during  the  formation  of  the  stalac- 
tite. Caverns  are  sometimes  nearly  filled  with 
these  deposits.  Carbonate  of  lime,  is  a  very 
abundant  mineral  in  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces and  embraces  several  varieties.  Sta- 
]actical  carbonate  of  lime  is  one  of  these.  All 
the  Tenasserim  limestone  caves  have  stalac- 
tites hanging  from  their  roofs  ;  and  stalag- 
mites raised  on  their  floors.  The  Siamese 
Karens  oflen  bring  over  bits  of  limestone  of 
the  shape  of  a  shell,  and  when  broken,  a  shell 
usually  of  the  genus  melania  appeal's,  that 
has  been  encrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
Much  of  the  alabaster  of  which  ornaments 
are  made  is  stalagmite  ;  but  all  the  ala- 
baster images  of  the  Tenasserim  coast  are 
made  of  marble  :  and  not  of  compact  gyp- 
sum, which  they  much  resemble. — Eng.  Qy^,^ 
Maion. 

STALAGMITES  CAMB0GI0IDE8,  see 
Dyes,  Clusiacece,  Gamboge,  Hebradendron, 
CfOfl&ra  rev^and 

STALAGMITES  OYALlYOlAk,  Brown 
and  Qraham. 

Xanthochjmns  oyalifolias. 

A  native  of  the  southern  provinces  of  India 
and  Ceylon.  The  seeds  were  sent  from 
Ceylon  by  General  Hay  MacDowal,  to  the 
Calcutta  garden,  under  the  Singhalese  name 
Ambul  ghorka ;  in  7  to  10  years  the  trees 
began  to  blossom  during  the  whole  of  the  hot 
season,  and  in  July  1812,  when  ten  years  old, 
they  produced  perfectly  ripe  fruit.  Dr.  Wight 
was  of  opinionthat  this  tree  yields  one  kind  of 
the  gamboge  of  Ceylon. — Roxb.,  Vol,  ii,  p. 
632  ;  0Shaughnet9y,  p.  236. 
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STAPBLIA  VIRGATA 

STALAGMITES  PICTORIUS,  G.  Don. 
Xanthochymus  pictorius,  Roxb, 

Dampel,       Benq.,  Hino.  i  Eata  Ghorka,         Singh. 

A  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
India  ;  leaves  opposite,  linear,  lanceolate ; 
flowers  in  lateral  lascicles,  berry  ovate,  point- 
ed. Fruit  ripens  in  November  and  December, 
and  the  tree  yields  a  large  quantity  of  inferior 
gamboge. — O'Shaughnessy^  p.  236. 

STAN,  or  St'han,  Sans.,  Pers.  A  place, 
a  country,  as  Hindustan,  Afghanistan,  Belu- 
chistan,  the  country  of  the  Hindoo,  Affghan, 
Beluch. 

STAN-GYUR,  see  Koros. 

STANIZYE,  are  an  agricultural,  and  the 
Ahmed  Zye  a  pastoral,  tribe  of  Affghans  : 
these  as  also  tlie  Kaisur  KJieil  and  Sum- 
mulzye  or  Ismail  Zye,  who  have  migra- 
tory habits,  but  dwell  to  the  south'  and 
east  of  Ghizni,  are  sub-divisions  of  the 
Suliman  Kheil.  The  Shirpan  are  an  as- 
sociated body,  formed  out  of  the  other  kheil. 
Ghizni  is  a  Ghilzye  town.     See  Affghan. 

STANLEY,  a  traveller  who  went  in 
search  of  Dr.  Livingstone  into  the  interior  of 
Central  Africa. 

STANLEY,  Lord,  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  and  ex-officio  President  of 
the  India  Council.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  in  May  1858,  Lord  Stanley 
resigned  the  Colonies  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  became  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  The  latter  board 
merged  into  the  Council  of  State  for  India, 
the  result  of  a  bill  to  that  effect  introduced 
by  Lord  Stanley  during  the  Parliamentaiy 
Session  of  1857-58,  and  which  deceived  thie 
royal  assent  in  July  1858. 

STANNUM,  Lat.     Tin. 

STANNUMINDICUM,Lat.  Zinc. 

STAPELIA,  an  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  Asclepiade»  with  curi- 
ously marked  flowers  like  a  toad's  back, 
they  are  star-shaped,  and  grow  from  the 
roots  ;  these  plants  being  succulent,  are 
apt  to  drop  off  if  grown  in  too  rich  or  moist 
a  soil,  they  give  seed  and  may  be  cultivated 
from  it,  but  more  readily  from  slips  shaded 
partially,  and  watered  sparingly. — RiddelL 

STAPELIA  BUFFONIA. 
Karalum,  Duk. 

Toad-like  Stapelia, 

STAPELIA  GRANDIFLORA  and  S. 
variegata.— The  species  are  stemless  plants 
with  foBtid  flowers,  star-shaped,  colour  re- 
sembling a  toad's  back  :  the  plants  should  not 
have  much  water  or  be  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
eafiily  propagated  by  seed  or  cuttings.— Sirf- 
dell. 

STAPELIA  VIRGATA,  RotU. 

CaUymolian,  Tam.  j  Koondaaa  Komooloo,  Tb. 
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STAR-ANISE. 


STAPHILINIDiE,  Leach.^  a  familj  of 
the  Crustaceas,  comprising  the  genera, 


Ocypas,  Kirhy» 
Philonthus,  Lecich. 
Xantholinus,  Dakl, 
Suniua,  Leaek. 
(£dicbiru8y  Erich, 
Pcederus,  Fal/r. 
Stenufi,  Lair. 
Osoriua,  Leack. 


Prognatha,  Latr, 
Leptochirns,  Perty. 
Oxytelus,  Grav. 
Trogophlceus,  Mann, 
Taprobanae,  Wlk. 
Otnalium,  Grav. 
Aleochara,  Oi*av. 


Dinarda,  Leach. 

STAPHULINOS,  Git.,  of  Dlos.      Carrot. 

STAPHYLEA,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Staphjleaceae.  One  species  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  one  of  North  America,  one  of 
Japan,  two  of  Jamaica,  one  of  Peru,  and  one 
of  the  Himalaya. — E?ig.  Cyc.  ;   Voigt, 

STAPHYLEA  EMODI,  Ho7jle. 


Gulfiar, 
Chu&l, 

Ban-sbaeali, 
„    bakliura, 
Serpent  stick, 


Bkas.    Chitra,kurkm,jHKLUM 
Chenab.    Thanari,  Ravi 

„  Mar-chob,  Pkrs. 

„  Nag-dan,  Sutlej. 

Eng.    Kaghania,  „ 

A  small  tree  found  by  Dr.  Royle  in  the 
Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  fe^t, 
not  uucommon  in  Murree  and  Hazara.  Bark 
of  braDches  speckled,  whence,  on  the 
doctrine  of  signatures,  arises  the  belief 
that  a  branch  or  stick  of  it  kept  by  one  will 
drive  away  snakes.  It  is  often  found  in  the 
Himalaya  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet,  up  to  the  |  Abgoon, 
Indus,  and  beyond  it.  Dr.  Wallich,  procured 
it  from  Srinuggur,  Dr.  Royle  found  it  on 
Urukta,  about  7,000  feet  of  elevation,  also  near 
Bnrkote,  and  bad  it  brought  to  him  from  near 
PeerPunjal. — Royle^  111.  Him.Bot.,p.  165; 
RotilCf  III.  Him.  Botj  p.  166. 
STAR.     Niebuhr  considers   that  the  stars 


STARCH. 

chiefly  exported  direct  to  India,  England,  and 
the  north  of  Europe,  at  the  average  value  of 
Si  dollars  per  picul.  In  1850,695  picula 
were  exported  from  Canton,  valued  at  8,200 
Spanish  dollars.  In  India  they  are  much 
used  in  seasoning  cun'ies  and  flavouring 
native  dishes,  and  large  quantities  are  used  in 
Europe  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs.  3,000 
picul 3  of  anise  are  exported  annually  from 
Cambodia,  and,  in  1848,  81  piculs  of  oil  of 
aniseed,  valued  from  1 1,900  dollars  were  ex- 
ported from  Canton.  In  preparing  a  spirit  of 
anise,  the  Star  Anise,  may  be  used  instead  of 
common  anise.  In  England,  it  is  from  this 
fruit  that  tlie  oil  of  anise  is  prepared,  and  it 
imparts  the  peculiar  flavour  of  Anisette  de 
Bourdeaux.-^^Mr<o«'«  FUgrimage  toMeccah^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  308  ;  Morrison  ;  Simmonds  ; 
Faulkner  ;  O'Shaughnessy^  Beng.  Thar.,  p. 
421;  Vegetable  Kingdom^  2B.  See  lilicum 
aninatum. 

STAR  ANISE  OIL,  Oil  of  fruit  of  Illi- 
cium  anisatum. 

STAR  APPLE,  Eng.  Chrysophy  11  urn  acu- 
minatum. 

STARBUS,  Hind.  Hippophae  rhamnoides. 

STARCH. 


Ar. 

BUKMi 

Fr.,  Sp. 

6er. 

Hind. 

It. 


Kau, 
Amidon, 
Amidan, 
Ganji, 
Axnito,  Amodiy 

The  starch  of  commerce  is  procured  general-* 

ly  from  wheat  flour  and  potatoes.     The   best 

kind  is  white,  soft,  friable,  and  easily  reduced 


Kan  ji,  Garus,        Mauat. 
Nishaahta,  PeRS. 

Kruchmal,  Rus. 

A.midon,  Almidon,      Sp. 
Godambemao,  Tak. 


Anise  d'etoile,       Kb. 
Badian,  Hind. 

Skimmi,  Jap. 

Anasi-pu,  Tam, 


deserts.     Burton  says  he  never  saw  them  so 
bright  as  on  the  Neilgherry  hills 

STAR-ANISE, 
fiadian-i-khatai,  AR.,p£]is. 
Hwai-hiang;  Tarhwai- 

hiang,  Chix. 

Pah-koh-hwin-hiang,     „ 
Ana»-phool,  BcK. 

Star-anise  is  the  fruit  of  the  Iliicium  ani- 
satum of  Linnasus,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  which 
grows  in  several  places  in  the  south  eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  in  China,  Japan,  tlie  Philippines, 
and  the  countries  extending  from  China  to 
Japan  from  23j|''  to  35  N.  lat.  The  name  is  given 
from  the  clustering  star  like  form  assumed 
by  the  capsules  or  pods,  five  to  twelve  in  number, 
joined  together  at  one  end  and  diverging  in 
rnys  generally  fine.  These  are  used  all  over 
the  east,  as  a  condiment.  They  are  prized 
for  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  them,  and  for 
their  aromatic  taste.  The  barks  have  a  more 
aromatic  flavour  than  the  seeds,  but  they  are 
not  80  sweet.  In  China,  their  most  common 
use  is  to  season  sweet  disiies  .  In  Japan  they 
are  placed  on  the  tombs  of  friends  and  pre- 
sented as  offeriogs  in  the  temples.     They  are 
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are  brighter  in  Norway  than  in  the  Arabian    to  powder.     It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and 

alcohol,  but  readily  affords  a  gelatinous  solu- 
tion in  warm  water,  which  is  largely  employ- 
ed  for  stiffening  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  dressing  some  descriptions  of  gooda 
after  weaving.     It  is  also  much  employed  by 
calico  printers,  and  others.     Starch  is  very 
generally  present  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  occurs  in  the  forms  of  irregularly-shaped 
granules  enclosed  in  the  cells  of  plants.     It  is 
easily  detected  in  the  cells  of  plants  under  the 
microscope,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  iodine  which  immediately 
gives  to  the  starch  granules  a  blue  colour. 
Starch  can  be  readily  separated  from  the  tis- 
sues of  plants,  on  a  large  scale  by   bruising 
them  and  stirring  them  in  water  ;  when  left 
at  rest  the  cellulose  of  the  tissue  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  starch  floats  in 
the  water.    If  the  water  containing  the  starch 
be  now  poured  off  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few 
hours,  the  starch  will  fall  to  the  bottom   of 
the  vessel,  and  is  easily  collected.     In  this 
way  it  is  obtained  for  commercial  and  dieteti- 
cal  purposes.    Starch  is  thus  found   to   be 
diffusible  through  water,  but  not  soluble  in  it. 
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Starcli  differs  from  cellulose,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
by  its  diifusibility  througli  water  ;  and  on 
the  other,  from  dextrine,  sugar,  and  gum,  by 
its  insolubility.  In  composition  it  resembles 
these  substances,  and  during  the  growtli  of  the 
plant  it  is  evidently  converted  into  one  or  the 
other  according  to  tlie  necessities  of  the  plant. 
Starch  is  easily  manufactured,  and  is  large- 
ly used  in  several  of  the  artn,  as  well  as  an 
article  of  diet.  It  can  be  obtained  from  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  and  many  of  the  most 
productive  of  it  are  natives  of  the  tropical 
countries  in  the  East.  Starch  occurs  in  the 
forms  of  irregularly-shaped  granules  enclosed 
in  the  cells  of  plants,  and  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  tissues  of  plants,  on  a  large 
scale  by  bruising  them,  and  stirring  them  in 
water  ;  when  left  at  rest  the  cellulose  of  the 
tissue  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  starch  floats  in  the  water.  Starch  is  one  of 
the  constituent  parts  in  all  mealy  farinaceous 
seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and  other  parts  of  plants. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  Maranta  arundinacea, 
allomyca,  and  nobilis  and  various  species  of 
Canna  furnisli  this  fecula.  Two  varieties  of 
Cassava  furnish  a  veiy  superior  quality,  which 
is  known  in  commerce  as  Brazilian  arrowroot, 
the  amylaceous  matter  from  Zamia  pumilaand 
other  species  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has 
been  sent  as  arrowroot^  a  similar  product  is 
obtained  in  Chili  from  Alstromeria  pallida, 
and  the  Singhalese  get  a  kind  of  starch  from 
the  nut  of  the  Cycas  circinalis  by  pounding 
the  fresh  'kernels.  The  following  are  the 
chief  fecula  or  starch-like  substances  of  the 
East  and  may  be  consulted  separately  also 
under  the  heads  Arrow  Root,  Food  and  Maran- 
tea. 

Arrow  root.  West  Indian,  . .  Maranta  arundinacea. 

A...»»..»^*   17..*  T«^«.«.      (  Maranta  ramossiasima,  also  Cur- 
Arrow  root,  Ea«t  Indian,    I     cuma  angu^tlf  Gila. 

Do.  do.  . .  from  other  species  of  Curcuma. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  MerfTui,  . .  Tacca  pinnatifida. 

Tapioca,  . .  Jatropha  manihot. 

Cassava-meal,  . .  Do. 

Plantain  meal,  . .  Musa  paradisiaca. 

Sago,  Singapoor,  . .  Arenga  saccharifera. 

Sago,  Malabar,  .  .Caryota  urens. 

Sago-meal,  . .  Phoenix  farinif era. 

Salep,  . .  Habenaria,  &c. 

Nelumbium  seeds,  . .  Nelumbium  speciosum. 

Singhara  seeds,  ..Trapablspinosa. 

Yams,  . .  Dioscorea,  (var.  sp-) 

Telinga  potato,  . .  Amorphophallus  campanulatus. 

Sweet  potato,  . .  Batatas  esculenta. 

Ceylon  moss,  . .  Plocarla  Candida. 

Kotee  kalangoo,  . .  Apoiiogeton  monostacbyon. 

Parkia  biglobosa. 


Farina  of 
Cliara  kelangoo, 
Champoo, 
Sago,  Indian, 


.  Plectranthus  tuberosus. 
.  Caladium  nymphifollum. 
.  Cycas  revoluta. 
.Cycas  circinalis. 


The  specific  quantity  of  starch  derived  from 
several  plants  varies  from  141  to  1*47,  and 
probably  those  specimens  prepared  from  dry 
seeds,  such  as  wheat  and  moize  starch,  which, 
as  commercial  articles  at  least,  are  less  pure 
than  those  prepared  from  recently  dug  roots, 
have  also  the  lowest  density.     As  an  article 
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of  diet,  the  most  tenacious  varieties  of  starches 
are  preferred,  on  account  of  the  economy  of 
employing  an  article  of  which  a  less  quautity 
will  suffice,  and  the  same  is  true  when  applied 
to  starching  linen,  provided  the  jelly  be  not 
deficient  in  clearness.  In  respect  to  tenacity, 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
jellies  prepared  from  the  different  starches, 
a  disc  of  jelly  prepared  from  sweet  Cassava 
breaking  with  78  grains,  while  that  of  a  jelly 
from  the  Tons  les  mois,  of  the  West  Indies 
did  not  break  with  a  weight  of  2,446  grains. 
Experiments  of  a  similar  kind  are  requii^nl 
to  test  the  starches  of  India.  When  stai^h 
jelly  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  staixhing 
or  glazing  linen,  or  cotton  goods,  the  most 
transparent  varieties  are  preferred,  provid- 
ed they  also  possess  the  requisite  tenacity, 
but  on  this  point,  also  experiments  reo^ariliu*^ 
the  Indian  starches  are  necessary.  Starches 
from  different  plants  are  best  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  examining  either  as 
transparent,  opaque,  objects,  their  grains  or 
globules  with  a  microscope,  for  thou(;li  in  the 
same  species,  there  are  considerable  differences 
in  size  and  form,  the  different  kinds  are  on 
the  whole  quite  distinguishable.  This  is  of 
the  more  importance  because  the  adulteration 
of  starches  is  chiefly  effected  by  mixing  a 
cheap  variety  with  a  higher  priced  one,  and 
in  practice  when  the  observer  has  a  number 
of  pure  and  authentic  specimens  before  him 
to  have  recourse  to  as  standards  of  com- 
parison, the  discrimination  is  by  no  mean» 
difficult.  In  making  a  decoction  of  starch 
for  medicinal  purposes,  instead  of  European 
starch,  Indian  arrow-root  (tikor,)  can  be  em- 
ployed. The  mahomedans  of  lower  India 
prepare  starch  from  wheat  as  in  Europe ; 
they  also  sometimes  make  it  from  some  of  the 
edible  roots,  such  as  the  Kooa,  a  variety  of 
Curcumaangustifolia. 

Wild  ginger  grows  everywhere  in  the 
Chittagong  district;  it  is  very  difficult  to  era- 
dicate it  from  land,  as  the  smallest  root  or 
piece  of  a  root  that  has  an  eye  will  spring  op 
again.  The  plant  dies  off  in  December.  The 
yield  of  starch  from  it  was  estimated  at  1 
ounce  from  1  pound  of  the  root.  The  supply 
of  the  root  being  inexhaustible,  any  quaniitj 
of  starch  might  be  extracted  from  it  yearly, 
and  it  might  be  found  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce.  There  would  be  no  expense  for 
cultivation,  and  allowing  for  the  cost  of  dig- 
ging the  root,  and  manufacturing  the  stainih 
by  bruising  and  macerating  the  root  in  water 
and  drying  the  deposit,  the  product  would  be 
cheaper  than  Arracan  rice,  which  is  believed 
to  be  largely  exported  to  Europe  to  be  used, 
not  as  food,  but  in  manufacture  for  glazing 
linen,  &c. 
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Gluten  is  iilenticnl  with  fibrine,  and  is  )  well  as  general  appearance.  It  is  glossy 
a  form  of  protein.  The  straw  of  wheat,  blnck  without  white  specks.  Sometimes  both 
auJ  the  chatf,  or  the  culm,  and  the  flowei's,  species  are  seen  feeding  together  on  dunghills 
also  contain  79  per  cent,  of  organic  mat-  and  iu  fields  ;  and  althougii  the  fonuer  is  the 
ter.  This  consists  principally  of  unuzotis-  more  common,  the  latter  was  often  observed 
eil  vegetable  matter,  and  may  therefore  be  by  Dr.  Adams  during  rambles  on  the  banks  of 
used  as  an  article  of  diet  forcattle.  The  i  the  river.  It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
culms  of  wheat  are  also  used  for  the  pur- i  north  of  Africa,  Western  Asia,  Sindh,  the 
pose  of  making  plait  from  which  straw  ,  Punjab  and  Cashmere,  and  builds  in  holes  of 
hats  and  bonnets  are  made,  a  manufacture  of  i  decayed  tre<'s« 
cousidei-able    importance    in   some    parts   of|  The  Common  Starling, 

Europe.    The  ultimate  dietetical  action  of  all  |  Sturnus  ynlgarig,  Linn.    I  Sturnuss plendens, rcmm. 
eUirchea  is  the  same,  and  the  preference  given  '  Stumus  mcUcua,  IMtj.     \ 
toarrowrootis  dne  to  its  flavour  alone.  It  makes  i  Telia-mina.  Hind.    Nakshi  teliaof  AgnhHiNo. 

.good  jelly  but  it  smdla  nncl  u«.es  «lighMy  I  ^^ llo^^-Ec "witrrHe'thi^h  "o.- 
ot  linseed  o.l  aud  leHves  a  fa.i.t  bitler  taste  |  i,,.^^,,-,,,,  ^^  ^„  ^„,,,  f^^tj,^  ;,;  ^^^^  bi,a 
upon  the   palate  ;  aud  unless  tlus   is  due   to  |  „  ^^^^,^j  appearance.     It  is  fouu.l 

WHnto_f  care  111  its  pi-epanition  and  can  be  got    f,.„'^  Cu.liinere  .southwards  to  Purueah  on  tl.e 


rid  of,  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Europeans. 
As  to  the  nutritious  quality  of  starch,  modern 
resetu'ch  has  shown  it  to  be  deficient  in  flesh- 


Ganges.     II.  associates  in  large  floc:ks  feeding 
both  on  grain  and  on   insects  among  cattle, 


,    .  ,    I       .  1     .":  associating  with  the  common  and  black  mynas 

producing  properties,  and  that  .t  can  only  be    ^„j    ^,^^^^       ^^^    j,j^    ,.^^jg   ^^   „j  ,^^/  j,^ 

ca  led  strengthenmg  when  mixed,  as  it  "su-  -  ^,^^j,^^^.^  .^^\.^^^^  P  j^^l^^  ^^^l  ^^,-^  ^^ 

ally  IS  with  milk,  or  flour  coutiiinuig  gluten,    ^u  ^^,^^^  ^^ 

Jt  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  mistake  to  "'      ,\ 


appear 

suppose  that  as  an  article  of  diet  it  can  be 
equal  to  twice  the  quantity  of  flour  of  Pani- 
cunj  grossarium,  which  in  all  probability,  be- 
sides its  starch,  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gluten.  The  starch  granules  in 
0.  tuberosa  are  compound,  and  they  have  in 
cons<>quence  a  very  difTereut  shape  from  the 
various  arrowroot  starches  from   which  they 


T/ie  Pied  Starling. 

Stumopautor  contra,  Z.    i  Pastor  jalla,  Horsf, 
St.  capeDsis,  L,  I 

Ablaka  gosalik,        Bgno.  |  Guia-Ieggra,  Tel. 

Ablaq  maina,  HiNl).  |  Venda-gorinka,  ,, 

The  pied  starling  is  found  throughout  the 
north  of  India  southwards  to  Hyderabad  in 
the  Dekhan.  Its  head,  neck  and  the  upper 
part  of  its  breast  are  glossy-black,  and  back, 


can  be  easily  distinguished  with  the  micros-    wings  and  the  tail,  also  blnck,  slightly  glossed, 
cope.    They  vary  much  in  size,  the  smaller    " 
having  a  diameter  less  than  l-l  l,000ths  of  an 


lucb.  They  dipolarize,  and  the  usual  black 
dot  can  be  seen  in  granules  of  l-6,000thsof  an 
inch  in  diameter. — Roxb,  :  AiftsliCf  p.  336  ; 
Revd.  James  F,KearnSy  Missionary  8. P.O.  ; 
^ftptain  J.  Mitchell i  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
Gwt.  CentL  Museum^  Madras  \  McCulloch*s 
Com,  Dict,^  p.  1078  ;  Faulkner  ;  Madras 
Exhibitio?i  of  1857  ;  Ettgligh  Cyelopcedia  ; 
Simmotids*    Commercial  Products  ;  liassall. 

STAR  FLOWER,  Enq.    Callisteplius  Chi- 
nensis,  DeCand. 
STARGA,  Hi^D.    Juolans  regia,  Walnut. 


Ear-coverts  white  ;  extending  iu  a  narrow  line 
to  the  nape,  upper  tail  coverts,  also  white, 
also  an  oblique  bar  on  the  wing.  It  has  a 
pleasant  song  and  is  a  great  imitator  of  other 
birds. 

Stuniopastor  auperclliariB,  occurs  in  Malayans. 

Pastor  jalla,  „  „ 

„       tricolor,  Horsf.y  Java. 
„       temporalis^  H  ay/er,  China. 

Stumua  cinerocetiB,  Temm,,  Japan. 

STAR  OF  INDIA,  an  order  of  knight- 
hood,Commandersand  Companions,  established 
by  Queen  Victoria  for  British  India.  It  con- 
sists of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Order  ;  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  of  the  Grand  Master,  the 


cm.T^TTvr/^c*  u-   1       r    *u  i  Viceroy  and  Governor-General   of  India  of 

STARLI^GS,   are   birds  of   the    f  nera    ^^i  ^^/^  ^..^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^j        j^^.^^^  Com- 

Stumus  and  Sturnopistor  of  the  sub-family  |  ^^^^j^^.^  ^^^  Companions.  In  a.  d  1871,  the 
8tunnD«  and  family  sturnida;.  The  spot- ;  knights  Grand  Commanders,  the  Knight 
ted  winged  starling   (Saraglosstt    sp'loptera)  ,  ^.^^^^^^j^^.^^  ^^j   Companions  of  the  Most 


a  native  of  the  hills,  although  not  com- 
mon, as  many  as  half-a-dozen  may  be  seen 
at  one  time  among  the  woods  and  jungles  of 
the  lower  hills  during  the  hot  mouths.  In 
winter  it  may  possibly  retire  to  the  hot  Ilima- 
hiyan  Talleys.  The  Sardinian  Starling  or 
glossy  black  (Sturnus  unicolor,  Marmora)  is 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  common 
Btarling,  to  which  it  assimilates  iu  habits  as 
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Com  pi 

Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  were  as 
uuder: — 

SOVERKION. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Grand  Master. 
The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General. 
Kniohts  Grand  Commanders  (a.c.8.i.) 
The  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Maharajah  of  Gwalior. 
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Lord  Harris,  (Madras.) 

Dhuleep  Sing. 

The  Maharajah  of  Cashmere. 

Sir  George  R.  Clerk,  k.c.b.  (Bengal  c.s.) 

The  Maharajah  of  Indore. 

The  Guicowar  of  Bai-oda. 

Lord  Lawrence,  o.c.B.  (Bengal  c  s.) 

General  Lord  Strathnairn,  g.c.B. 

General  Sir  George  Pollock,  g.c.B. 

The  Mahamjah  of  Jeypore. 

The  Maharajah  of  Rewa. 

Sir  H.  B.  E.  Krere,  k.c.b.  (Bengal  c.s.) 

The  Maharajah  of  Joudpore. 

Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  k.c.b.  (Bengal  C.s.) 

The  Maharajah  of  Travanooro 

General  Sir  W.  R.  Mansfield,  k.c.b. 

Lieut. -General  Lord  Napier  of  ^lagdala,  G.c.B, 

Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  (Bombay.) 

The  Maharajah  of  Puttiala. 

Sir  Jung  Bahadur,  G.c.B. 

HoNOKARY  Knight  Grand  Commandkr. 

H.  H.  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  g  c.b. 

Knights  Commanders  (k.c.s.i.) 
Sir  Cecil  Beatlon. 
Sir  Salar  Jung  (Hyderabad). 
Sir  I).  F.  McLeod,  c.B.  (Bengal  c.s.) 
The  Maharajah  of  Deo,  in  Behar. 
Sir  Henry  Rickett3,  (Bengal  c.s.) 
The  Maharajah  of  Vizianagi-am. 
Sir  H.  B.  Harington,  (Bengal  c.s.) 
The  Maharajah  of  Buli*ampoor  (Oude.) 
Sir  Walter  Elliott,  (Madras  c.s.) 
Shurf-ul-Oomrah  Bahadoor  (Madras.) 
Sir  Thomas  Pycroft  (Madras  c.s.) 
The  Rajah  of  Gidhore. 
Sir  J.  M.  McLeod  (Madras  c.s.) 
The  Rajah  Diuker  Rao, 
General  Sir  L  C.  Coflfin. 
General  Sir  G.  St.  P.  Lawrence,  c.B. 
The  Rajah  of  Drangdra. 
General  Sir  G.  M.  Sherer. 
The  Rajah  of  Benares. 
General  Sir  A.  T.  Cotton,  r.e. 
Meer  Shere  Mahomed. 
General  Sir  N.  B.  Chamberlain,  K.CB. 
Rajah  Sahib  Dyal  Missar. 
Sir  George  Yule,  c.B.  (Bengal  cs.) 
Sir  Madava  Rao,  (Travancore.) 
Sir  C.  J.  Wingfield,  c.B. 
The  Thakoor  of  Bhownuggur. 
Hakeem  Saadut  Aii  Khan.    • 
Colonel  Sir  A.  B.  Kemball,  c.B.,  R.Ai 
Sirdar  Nihil  Singh  Chachi. 
Colonel  Sir  Robert  Wallace. 
Colonel  Sir  W.  H.  R.  Green,  c.B. 
Major  Sir  George  Wingate, 
General  Sir  H.  M.  Dnrand,  c.B. 
Sir  W.  Muir,  (Bengal  c.s.) 
Sir  Daniel  Elliot,  (Madras  cs.) 
Sir  G.  F.  Harvey,  (Bengal  c.s.) 
General  Sir  William  Hill. 
General  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  c.B,,  iLk. 
The  Rajah  of  Nadwea. 
Sir  Henry  Anderson,  (Bombay  cs.) 
Sir  Richard  Temple  (Bengal c.s.) 
Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  c.B. 
Maharajah  Maun  Singh. 
Colonel  Sir  W.  W.  Turner. 
Colonel  Sir  W.  Js.  Mere  wether,  c.B. 
Major-General  Sir  E.  L.  Russell. 
The  Rajah  of  Cochin. 
General  Sir  J.  Campbell. 
Sir  William  Gray,  (Bengal  c.s. 
Priuce  Gholam  Mahomed. 
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Sied  Aaghar  All  Khan. 

F.  William,  (Bengal  cs. 
Fouzdar  Khan. 

G.  Raikes  (Bengal  c.s.) 

The  Rajah  of  Sirgooja  and  Odeypoor. 

S.  Mansfield  (Bombay  c.s.) 

Pertab  Ch under  Singh, 

Shuttoshum  Ghosal. 

C.  P.  Thornhill. 

The  Hajah  of  Venkatagiri. 

W.  Ford  (Bengal  c.s.) 

The  Rajah  of  Mynpoorie. 

W.  R.  Robinson  (Madras  c.s  ) 

Colonel  C.  T.  Chamborlaiu. 

The  Rajah  of  Kashepoor. 

Colonel  R.  Strachey,  b.e.| 

The  Rajah  of  Morsan, 

Colonel  R.  G.  Taylor,  c.B. 

The  Rajah  Jeswuntrao  of  Etavvah. 

Colonel  Sir  A.  T.  Wilde,  k.c.b. 

The  Rajah  of  Bansee,  Goruckpoor. 

Colonel  W.  F.  Marriott,  R.E. 

The  Rajah  of  Kutyaree. 

The  Rajah  of  Morarow. 

J.  W.  Sherer,  (Bengal  cs. 

The  Dewan  Cheboo  Lama. 

J.  I).  Gordon,  (Bengal  c.s.) 

The  Dewan  of  Patna. 

Colonel  E.  G.  Lake. 

Soorut  Sing  of  Benares. 

Colonel  J.  C.  Haughton. 

Syad  Azimoodeen  Hasaun  Khan. 

W.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  c.b.  (Madras.) 

Syud  Hassun  of  Surat. 

Colonel  R.  J.  Meade. 

The  Chief  of  Vinchoor. 

Major  R.  H.  Keatiuge,  v.c. 

The  Jagliirdar  of  Bunganap<ille. 

Proaunno  Coomar  Tagore. 

Major  J.  W.  Younghusband. 

Amendanath  Roy  of  Nattor«. 

E.  B.  Powell,  (Madras.) 

Juggah  Rao  of  Rajahmundry. 

Shet  Naoumell. 

J.  Fleming,  (Bombay.) 

Gajalu  Lakshminarasu  Seth. 

Abdoolah  Sassoon,  (Bombay.) 

Major  J.  A.  Grant,  c.B. 

H.  Riddell,  (Bengal.) 

L.  B.  Bowring,  (Bengal  c.s.) 

Colonel  Primrose. 

Colonel  G.  W.  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Stovell,  (Bombay  Medical  Department.) 

E.  Hare. 

The  Rajah  of  Parricod. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sim,  (Madras  cs.) 

Pundit  Nuphal. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Davis,  (Bengal  c.s.) 

Gbolam  Hussan  Khan. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Marshman,  (Bengal.) 

Gener{^  Frederick  Conyers  Cotton. 

Colonel  A.  Broome. 

A.  Fytohe. 

C.  H.  Dickens. 

E.  T.  Dalton. 

0.  E.  Rothney, 

L.  Pelly. 

J.  B.  Dunsterville. 

T.  Rattray. 
Major  Frederick  R.  Pollock,  (Bengal.) 
Dr.  Joseph  Fayrer,  (Bengal  Kedical  Dopartmeni) 
Mr.  John  H.  Oliver. 
Mr.  Frank  Souter,  (Bombay.) 
Edward  C.  Bayley,  (Bengal  c.s.) 
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STATISTICS  OF  BATTLES. 


STAUNTON. 


and  32-2  per  cent,  perislied  l)y  disease,  mak- 
inc^a  urand  tolal  of  34*69  per  cent,  in  that 
fatal  and  ill-directed  attempt.  Of  the  losses 
in  the  earlier  campaigns  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary war  we  receive  hut  the  following 
general  statements  :— In  1794,  fays  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  com- 
8pei:ie3"b;HrVi^Uy'"pu7ple;" white  "ana"  blue  \  Pf^^  P'-ineip«lly  of  mere  boys  many  of  them 
flower,  and  are  much  onUWated  in  Britain  ;  S.    ?^.  f^?  feot  three  or  four  inches  m   he.gh^ 

kicked  US  before  tliem  like  a  foot-ball  through 
Flanders  and  Holland  into  Germany,  destroy- 
iug  in  .their  course  full  three-fourths  of  our 


Colonel  H.  Tfauillier,  b.a. 

Colonel  J.  C.  Anderson,  R.E. 

Colonel  M.  Dillon,  a. 6. 

Colonel  H.  £.  Longden. 

Alex.  J.  .\rbuthnot,  (Madras  c.s.) 

Colonel  Michael  Dawes. 

Balnio  Shiva  Peraatl. 

Rijah  Emy  Kischen  Doss. 

STATICE,  Sea  lavender.     Many   of  the 


arborea  is  a  very  handsome  shrub  and  re- 
quires a  large  space  for  its  spreading  roots,  is 
propagated  by  seed,  in  good  garden  soil. — 
Riddell 

STATICE  CORIARIA,  see  Dyes. 

STATISTICS  OF  BATTLES.  At  Water- 
loo, the  Duke  of  Wellinjicton*  lost  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  6.  In  that  battle,  out  of  a 
British  force  of  36,273,  there  were  killed 
1,417,  making  about  3*9  per  cent.  ;  but,  in- 
cluding 362  men  killed  of  the  King's  Ger- 
maa  Legion,  the  ratio  rises  to  4*9  per  cent. 
The  total  force,  British  and  allied,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  amounted  to  69,686,  out 
of  which  there  was  a  total  killed  of  2,947,  or 
a  grand  total  killed  of  4*2  per  cent.  British 
and  allied.  The  Indian  returns  show  the 
following  ratios : — 

1803...AB4aye 1  to  3    I  1845...Maharajpore..lto  6 

1804...  Weg 1„  4|  1  1846. ..Battles  of  the 

1817...Mehidpore..l„  6  Sutlej 1„  5 

1817...Sitalbuldy..l  „  4^  1848.Chillianwallah.l  „  7 
1818...Rorygaum..l  „  S4 

The  loss  of  the  defeated  in  every  a^ir, 
except  perhaps  the  last,  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  British.  Seringapatam,  in  1799, 
va«  stormed  and  captured  by  4,376  men,  in 
two  colamns.     The  loss  in  the  assault  was 

Killed.  Wounded.  MisBing. 

European  Officers 22  45  0 

„    N.  CO.  and  Soldiersi  181         122  22 

Kative  Soldiers 119        420  100 

making  a  total,  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
of  1,031  men.  Of  the  above  officers,  25  were 
Icilled  and  wounded  in  the  assault.  Lord 
Lake,  with  an  original  force  of  9,000  men, 
augmented  afterwards  by  the  force  from 
Bombay,  according  to  Major  Hough,  appear- 
ed before  Bhurtpore  in  January  1805.  Dur- 
ing four  snccessive  assaults,  each  increasing 
in  desperation,  Lord  Lake  was  repulsed  with 
losses  of  killed  and  wounded  on  each  occa- 
sion, as  follows: — 


First  aasault 456 

Second  do 573 


Third  assault 894 

Fourth    do 987 


Total  2,910  men  killed  and  wounded. 


army.  The  same  authority,  speaking  of  the 
same  campaign,  says  that  "  by  disease,  by 
famine,  by  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  by 
the  sword,  out  of  a  host  of  fully  30,000  men, 
when  the  retreat  from  Flanders  first  began, 
scarcely  8,000  remained  ix)  witness  its  com- 
pletion." In  the  Peninsular  army,  again, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  taking  forty- 
one  months  during  which  the  war  was  earn- 
ed on  with  the  utmost  vigour,  an  aunaal 
mortality  of  about  4  per  cent,  occurred  in 
battle  and  from  wounds,  and  12  per  cent,  was 
from  disease,  being  nearly  16  per  cent,  of 
those  employed  :  whereas,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Burmese  war  3^  per  cent,  of  the 
British  troops  were  killed  in  action,  and  45 
per  cent,  perished  by  disease,  making  a  total 
loss  of  48^  per  cent. ;  consequently  «ach  per- 
son employed  throughout  that  year  encoun- 
tered more  risk  of  life  than  in  three  Peninsu- 
lar campaigns.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
Burmese  war,  the  losses  in  action,  and  by 
disease,  were  al>out  one-half  of  what  oc- 
curred in  the  first,  making  a  total  for  two 
years  of  5|  per  cent,  killed  in  action,  and  67^ 
by  disease,  or  a  grand  total  for  the  two  years 
of  72|  of  the  European  force  employed  under 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  The  oflicial  records 
exhibit  a  loss  of  61  oflScers  of  the  Bntish 
army  alone,  killed,  wounded  and  died  of 
disea5«e, — "  a  very  heavy  loss  indeed,"  says 
Col.  Tulloch,  "considering  that  the  average 
number  of  officers  present  did  not  probably 
exceed  150."  The  expedition  to  Kangoon, 
during  the  first  Burmese  war,  was  therefore 
the  most  fatal  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
--Major  Hough;  War  Office  Statistical 
Report,  presented  to  both  Houses  ofFarlia- 
ment,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  ;  The 
Lancet,  No.  xi,  VoL  ii,  Sept.  10,  1853. 

STAUNTON,  Sir  George  Thomas,  Bart. 
ob.  August  10,  1858.     Was  born  atMilford- 


There  were  of  officers  killed  15,  and  85  house,  near  Salisbuiy,  in  1781,  and  suc- 
Woanded,  making  a  total  of  officers,  killed  and  ceeded  his  father,  the  first  baronet,  in  1810. 
wounded,  100.    Major  Thorn  gives  the  loss,  i  He  was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 


m  all  the  operations,  at  3,100  men  and  102 
officers,  killed  and  wounded.  During  the 
expedition  to.Walcheren  in  1809,  1-67  per 
cent  of  the  entire  force  was  killed  in  actioD, 
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bridge.  After  leaving,  he  was  appointed 
chief  supercargo  for  the  East  India  Company, 
and  was  President  of  the  Select  Committee 
at  Canton,  and  Commissioner  of  Embassy  to 
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Pekiii  in  1816.  In  1818  he  was  elected 
member  for  the  borough  of  St.  Michael's, 
whicih  was  extinojuished  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
For  St.  MichaeVs  he  sat  two  years.  In  1830 
he  was  returned  for  Heytesbury,  another 
borough  abolished  by  the  Reform  Bill.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  member  for  the  south- 
ern division  of  Hampshire,  which  he  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  in  1835  and  1837.  In 
March  1 838  he  was  returned  for  Portemoath, 
and  sat  for  that  boroufjh  14  yeai-s— namely, 
until  July  1852,  since  which  time  he  had  no 
seat  in  Parliament.  Sir  George  was  the 
author  of  a  translation  of  the  Penal  Code  of 
China,  and  wrote  several  works,  which  are 
held  to  be  authorities  on  the  subject,  on 
British  relations  with  that  country.  His 
father,  the  fii-st  baronet,  was  Secretaiy  to 
Lord  Macartney,  Governor  of  Madras,  and 
received  his  title  after  the  negotiation  of  the 
peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1784.  He  was 
subsequently  Secretaiy  of  Legation  during 
Lord  Macartney*s  well-known  embassy  to 
China  in  1 792.  With  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Staunton,  the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 
With  the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst,  were 
present  Sir  Gorge  Staunton,  who  made  the 
well-known  and  well-done  translation  of  the 
Chinese  Penal  Code  ;  and  Sir  John  Davis, 
subsequenitly  author  of  "  the  Chinese/  and 
translator  of  sevei-al  works,  and  who  was 
then,  as  a  young  man,  chosen  t^  accompany 
the  embassy  precisely  because  he  did  know 
the  language.  Lastly  the  interpreter  of  the 
embassy  was  Dr.  Morrison,  author  of  the 
best  Chinese  dictionary  in  existence  ;  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language, 
people  and  institutions  was  great. 

STACNTONIA  LATIFOLIA,  B.  Br. 

HoUbollia  latifolia,  WaU. 

Ramkela  I  GopW** 

A  twining  shrub  of  Nepal  and  Kemaon, 
at  elevations  of  5,000  and  6,000  feet.  The 
fruit  has  a  sweetish  pulp,  and  is  eaten  by  the 

^^STAUNTONIA  ANGUSTIF0LIA,R.5r. 

Hollballia  anRuatifolia.  Wall, 
A  plant  of  Nepal,  Voigt.  ,  ,    .    » 

ST  A  WIN  Mahr.     Alstonia  scholaris,  K. 

Br.    Don.  ^  ,    t>        ,     n 

ST  BARBE,  called  Pulo  Paneeky  Bessar, 

by  the  Malays,  is  in  lat.  0^  T  N.,  long.  107 
16'  E.,  9  miles  east  of  Gaspar  Island.  It  is 
high,  of  a  tnangularform,  about  3  miles  long. 
When  first  discenied  it  appears  like  Iwo  or 
three  islands,  being  lower  at  the  centre  than 
at  the  N.  E.  and  W.  parts. 

ST  DAVID,  or  Free-wul  Islands,  IN.  w. 
of  New  Guinea,  in  lat.  0*  55'  N.,  and  long. 
1 34^  21'  E.,  form  a  close  group  four  m  num- 
ber.—iror*/?«W. 
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STEAM  WOOD,  see  Ahvimaram. 

STEARINE,  the  harder  portion  of 
animal  fats  ;  olein  or  elaiii  being  the  softer 
one.  Stearine  yields  an  arid,  called  Stearic 
acid,  having  the  form  of  brilliant^  whitp, 
scaly,  crj'stals,  which  is  largely  employed  in 
soap an<l  candle-making. —  IVaterston  ;  Faulk- 
7ier,     See  Cnndles. 

STEATITE  is  common  in  Southern  Asi8, 
and  of  all  sorts  and  colours.  At  Kurnool 
and  at  Salem  and  near  Mysore  there  are  verj 
fine  and  beau ti fully  white  soapstones,  and 
near  Chittoor  there  is  a  valuable  description, 
(similar  to  the  Cornish  serpentine)  procurable 
in  large  blocks  and  suitable  for  many  statuary 
and  decorative  purposes.  There  is  a  quarry 
of  excellent  potstone  at  the  Nageiy  Hills, 
which  is  likely  to  l)ecome  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Madras  trade.  The  stone  is  of  Hue 
grain,  easily  worked  with  the  chisel  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  polish,  when  oiled  this 
stone  resembles  in  a  great  degree  black 
marble.  Some  interesting  specimens  of  manu- 
facture in  this  material  show  a  considerable 
advancement  in  design  and  execution. ^ A/. £. 
J.  R.     See  Soapstone. 

STECHAPFEL,  Ger.  Thorn  apple. 

STECKNADELN,  Gkb.  Pins. 

STEEL. 

Acier,                           Fa.  Stal,  Era. 

Stahl,                        Ger.  Aoero,  Sf. 

Foulad,        Hind.,  Pbrs.  Stul,  Sw. 

Acciaja,                         It.  Egu,  T>M. 

Chalybt,                    Lat.  Wukkn,  T«l 
Baja ;  waja  ;  lela  ; 
malela  kaluli,    Malay. 

Steel  is  iron  combined  with  a  small  quantity 
ofcarbon.lt  is  brittle,  resists  the  file,  cuts  glass, 
affords  sparks  when  struck  on  flint,  and  retains 
the  magnetic  virtue  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  loses  this  hardness  by  being  ignited,  and 
cooled  very  slowly.  Steel  is  used  for  making 
razors,  surgeon's  instruments,  swords,  forks, 
&c. 

Konasamoondrum  Steely  is  made  at  several 
villages  in  the  Circar  of  Elgundel  at  Ibrahim- 
putnum,  and  Konapore  in  the  KaraoUa  pur- 
gunnah,  and  at  Atmacore  and  Chintulpet  in 
the  Velloorla  Talooka,  ijt  formerly  was  pi*e- 
pared  at  several  other  places,  but  the  steel 
furnaces  in  them  are  now  abandoned.  The 
teepoor  as  it  is  called,  the  raw  material  of 
the  steel,  is  manufactured  at  Maytpilly,  a 
village  twelve  miles  soutJi  of  tlie  Godavery, 
belonging  to  Balmookund,  from  a  ferruginous 
sand  procured  from  gneiss  by  roasting,  poond- 
ing  and  washing.  The  whole  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  steel  is  detailed  with  ac- 
curacy and  minuteness  by  Dr.  Voysey  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Transae- 
tions,  and  also  by  Dr.  Maloolmson  in  the 
Geological  Society's  TraDsactions  of  1859. 
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Both  these  gentlemen  visited  the  steel  fur- 
naces at  KoDasamooDclrum  in  the  adjoiuing 
district  of  Neerm a  1  which  supply  the  material 
from  which  the  Damascus  blades  are  manafac- 
tored.      The  steel    manufactured   at   these 
Tillages  is  very  inferior  to  the  Konasamoob- 
drum  steel — and  does  not  fetch  half  its  price. 
Yet  the  teepoor  is  u»ed  for  both,  auj  the 
same  care  is  apparently  bestowed  in  the  pre- 
paration, the  only  difference  that  could  be  de- 
tected was  that  the  pure  iron  which   along 
with  the  teepoor  aud  the  brau  is  placed  in  the 
crucible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Konasumoon- 
dmm  steel  prepared  from   the  yellow  clay 
iron  ore,  found  in  the  laterite  at  Taatpilly, 
while  at  Ibrahimputoum  and  the  other  villages 
any  ii-on  without  reference  to  the  ore  from 
which  it  is  smelted   is   used.      The  exact 
chemical  condition  of  the  metal  under  the 
form  of  steel  has  as  yet  evaded  scientific  in- 
▼estigatioD   which  reudera  it  probable   that 
the  inferiority  of  the  IbrahimputDum  steel 
may  be  attributable  to  this  one  neglect.     The 
Mogul  who  rented  the  Kouasamoondrum  fur^ 
Daces  would  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion  as  he 
holdsa strict  monopoly  over  the  Taatpilly  iron, 
insomuch  that  Voysey  had  some  difficulty  in 
procoring  a  specimen  of  the  metal.  In  the  steel 
furnace^,  five    men  are  employed,  viz.,  the 
principal  workman  who  has  the  care  of  the 
crucibles,   which  he  is   continually   moving 
about  the  furnaces  by  means  of  a  long  iron 
rake,  and  four  bellows  men.     The  daily  pay 
of  the  chief  is  two  seers  of  rice,  and  two  annas 
a  day.    The  others  receive  half  the  rice  and 
money,  if  the  steel  comes  out  of  *the  crucible 
at  all  blistered  or  unequal  on  the  surface,  it  is 
rejected  as  worthless.     There  are  two  kinds 
of  cmcibleSi  the  large  and  the  small,  each  of 
which  contains  a  lump  of  steel  of  from  one  to 
two  pounds  in  weight.     The  cost  of  the  fur* 
nace  varies  from  fonr  to  six  annas  for  the 
smaller  pieces,  and  from  eight  to  ten  annas 
for  the  larger.     The  workmen  complain  that 
tile  Hyderabad  mArket  is  now  lost  to  them, 
their  steel    heing  undersold    by  steel  from 
Earope,  which  is  there  preferred   for  the 
manafactnre  of  arms.    The  chief  consump- 
tion is  confined  to  the  country  about,  where 
it  is  used  for  hatchets,  sickles,  &c.     At  Lin- 
gampilly  and  another  village,  both   close  to 
Aimnlwarrah,  barrels  for  pistols  and   match- 
locks are  prepared.     All  kinds  of  old  iron, 
old  moat  buckets,  agricultural  instruments, 
^.,  are  collected  and  formed  into  rods  of  .the 
thickness  of  a  man's  finger.     These  ai*e  then 
twisted  by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  ; 
three  or  four  of  these  rods  are  joined  together 
lengthways,  another  band  of  iron  of  the  same 
breadth  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  third  of  an 
ach  is  taken  and  welded  to  this,  both  being 
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formed  into  a  band  which  is  twisted  and  after- 
wards beaten  into  a  solid  cylinder  which  is 
bored  bv  a  hard  steel  chisel.    Pistol  barrels  are 

m 

made  after  this  manner,  but  less  trouble  is 
bestowed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  coarser  kind 
of  matchlocks — the  process  commencing  with 
simply  twisting  a  band  of  metal.  Pistol  bar- 
rels manufactured  by  the  first  process  are 
sold  for  rupees  twenty  and  upwards,  and 
matchlock  barrels  so  prepared  for  double  that 
amount,  the  last  made  after  the  simpler  manner 
are  much  cheaper.  Swords,  daggers,  biillum 
and  spear  heads  are  manufactured  at  Elgun- 
del  from  the  countiy  steel.  The  manufacture 
of  steel  is  a  branch  of- industry  for  which 
India  has  long  been  celebrated.  This  sub- 
stance can  be  made  of  good  quality  in  small 
quantities  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost ; 
the  process  is  more  carefully  conducted  than 
that  o^  making  iron  and  the  results  are  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory.  Some  defects  how- 
ever are  found  in  the  cast  steel  .of  Indian 
which  interfere  materially  with  its  sale  in 
the  European  market.  These  are  the  hard- 
ness of  the  external  surface  of  the  melted 
lumps,  and  their  inequality,  few  being  alike. 
The  hardness  is  caused  by  the  lumps  cooling 
too  rapidly  on  the  surface  from  the  small 
size  and  thinness  of  the  crucibles.  This 
branch  of  manufacture  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement in  India, 'and  there  is  a  great  abun- 
dance of  rich  ores,  fiuxes,  and  refractory 
clay  in  most  of  lAie  districts  of  this  Presi- 
dency. The  great  desideratum,  however,  is 
a  bed  of  good  coal  that  would  convert  into 
coke.  Some  of  the  black  sandstones  and  band 
irons  exhibited  in  this  class  with  their  accom- 
panying strata  of  linae,  fire-clay,  white  pipe- 
clay and  thick  beds  of  yellow  and  red  sand* 
stone,  are  veiy  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
coal-bearing  strata  of  Bengal  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  steel  wire  of  Chinnapatam,  in  My- 
sore, has  long  been  known  :  a  specimen 
exhibited  by  the  Superintendent.,  Bangalore 
Division,  was  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 
The  ore  from  which  Wootz  or  Indian  Steel 
is  made  is  a  magnetic  oxide  combined  with 
quartz,  generally  in  proportion  of  48  parts  of 
Quartz  to  52  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  sooth  of  India,  but  Salem 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture,  and  thei*e 
the  ore  is  prepared  by  stamping  and  separating 
the  quartz  either  by  washing  or  winnowing. 
The  furnace  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is 
from  three  to  five  feet  high  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  ground  is  hollowed  out 
beneath  it  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  or  a 
foot.  It  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being 
about  two  feet  diameter  at  the  ground  and 
tapering  to  about  one   foot  diameter  at  the 
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top  ;  it.  IB  built  entirely  of  clay.  Two  meu 
can  finish  one  in  a  feiv  hour^,  it  is  fit  for  use 
the  next  day  ;  the  blast  is  furnished  by  a  pair 
of  bellows  each  being  a  goat  skin  with  a  bam<- 
boo  nozzle  ;  a  serai-circular  opening  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  and  a  foot  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom  in  left  in  the  furnace,  and  before 
each  smelting  it  is  filled  up  with  clay  :  the 
furnace  is  then  filled  up  with  charcoal,  and 
kindled,  a  small  quantity  of  ore,  praviously 
moistened  to  prevent  its  receiving  the  char- 
coal, is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  fuel,  and  char- 
coal is  throwa  over  it  to  fill  up  the  furnace : 
in  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  added  and 
the  bellows  plied  for  four  hours  or  there- 
abouts, when  the  pro<;ess  is  stopped,  and  the 
temporary  wall  in  front  of  the  furnace  having 
been  broken  down,  the  bloom  is  .removed 
by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  and  is  then  beaten  with  a  wooden 
mallet  to  separate  as  much  of  the  vitrified 
oxide  as  possible  :  and,  while  still  red  hot,  it 
is  cut  through  with  a  hatchet  and  in  this  state 
sold  to  the  blacksmiths,  who  perfoim  all  the 
subsequent  operations  of  forging  it  into  bars, 
and  making  it  into  steel.  The  process  of 
forging  into  bars  is  performed  by  sinking  the 
blooms  in  a  small  charcoal  furnace  and  repeat- 
ed heatings  and  hammerings  to  free  it  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  vitrified  and  unreduced 
oxide  of  iron  :  it  is  thus  formed  into  bars 
about  a  foot  long,  an  inch  and  a  half^  broad, 
and  about  half  an  inch  thiak.  In  this  Mtate  it 
is  full  of  cracks  and  exceedingly  red  short. 
These  bars  are  cut  into  small  pieces  to  enable 
them  to  pack  in  a  crucible.  A  quantity 
amounting  to  a  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pounds 
is  put  into  a  crucible  along  with  a  tenth-part 
by  weight  of  dried  wood  of  the  Cassia  auri- 
culata  chopped  small  ;  these  are  covered  with 
one  or  two  green  leaves  of  the  Calotropis  gi- 
gantea  or  Obulus  laurifolius  and  the  mouth  of 
the  crucible  filled  up  with  a  handful  of  tem- 
pered clay,  which  is  rammed  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  perfectly.  As  soon  as  the  clay  is  dry, 
twenty  t.0  twenty-four  of  the  crncibles  are 
built  up  in  foi*m  of  anarch  with  their  bpttoms 
inwards,  in  a  small  furnace  urged  by  two  goat 
skin  bellows,  charcoal  is  heaped  up  over  them, 
and  the  blast  kept  up  without  intei'missiotf 
for  about  two  houra  and  a  half,  when  it  is 
stopped  and  the  process  is  considered  com- 
plete. The  crucibles  are  removed  from  the 
furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  they  are  then 
broken  and  the  steel  which  has  been  left  to 
solidify  is  taken  out  in  a  cake  having  the 
form  of  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  When 
the  fusion  has  been  perfect,  the  top  of  the 
cake  is  covered  with  strisB,  radiating  from  the 
centre^  but  without  any  holes  or  rough  pro- 
«etioM8  on  it :  when  the  fusion  has  been  less 
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perfect  the  surface  of  the  cake  has  a  honey- 
combed appearance,  caused  pix>babiy  by  parti- 
cles of  scorisB  and  unreduced  oxMe  in  the  bar 
iron,  and  often  contains  projecting  lumps  of 
iron  still  in  the  malleable  state.  The  natives 
pt-epare  these  cakes  of  steel  for  being  drawn 
into  bars  by  annealing  them  for  several  boors 
in  a<i;harcoal  fire  actuated  by  bellows,  the  cur- 
rent of  air  f^om  which  is  made  to  play  npoa 
the  cakes  whilst  turned  over  before  it  at  a 
heat  just  short  of  that  sufiicient  to  melt  them; 
by  this  means  the  excess  of  carbon  is  detach- 
ed. The  process  of  smelting  iron  difiera 
according  to  circumstances  in  different  parts. 
In  some,  the  ore  is  collected  in  the  form  of 
sand  from  the  beds  of  riven  ;  the  iron  scone 
is  collected  either  from  the  surface  or  from 
mines. — Major  Cvth,  Davidson^  Assistant 
Resident;  M.  C.  Q  for  Ex.uflS5i;  Rohde, 
MSS.  Mad.  Lit.  Journ.  ;  M.  E.  J.  R' 

STEEL,  Sir  ScudamoreWinde  Steel,  k.c.b^ 
an  officer  of  the  Madt*as  army  died  at  the  age  of 
76.     'He  entered  the  E.  I.  Co.'s  service  in 
1806  ;  was  employed  in  the  Mahratta  country 
from  1808  to  1810;  in  1812-13  with  the  field 
force  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country;  at 
Kurnool  in  1815-16;  served  during  the  Mafa- 
i*atta  war  in   1817-18  as  assistant  quarter- 
master-general with  the  army  of  the  Deccan; 
present  at  the  reduction  of  the  hill  forts  in  the 
Gung-terry,  and  at  Rajdehr  ;  he  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  head  with  a  matchlock  boll, 
at  the  siege  of  Mallegaum ;  several  times  honour- 
ably mentioned  in  despatches ;  served  in  E^- 
deish  in  1819-20  as  assistant  quartermaster- 
general  ;  served   as  assistant  qnar  term  aster- 
general  to  the  Madras  troops  thronghont  the 
whole  of  the  first  Burmah  war  in  1824-26; 
and  was  engaged  in  every  action,   assault, 
escalade,  or  operation  from  the  coramenoement 
to  the  close  of  the  war ;  seven  times  thanked 
in   despatches,  and  twice   thanked   by    the 
Governor-General  in   Council ;  employed  as 
deputy  quartermaster-general    with  the  Nag- 
pore  subsidiary  force  &om  1827  to  1 883 ;  re* 
ceived' thanks,  on  leaving  office,  from  the  quar- 
ter-mastei'-generel  of  the  army ;  planned  the 
campaign  for  the  reduction  of  the  priocipality 
of  Coorg,  and  was  present  duriug  all  the  opera- 
tions of  1834 ;  thanked  in  despatches  by  the 
Governor-General ;  in   1835  appointed  mili- 
tary secretai7  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St 
George,  with  the  rank  of  lieat.-colonel,  being 
the  first  officer  in  the  army  ever  selected  for 
that  important  post;  retained  that  office  till 
1866;  repeatedly  thanked  by  the  G^vemort 
and  the  several  members  of  Council ;  was  senior 
commissioner  in  Coorg  in  ]  839-40 ;  thanked 
for  that  service  both  by  the  Governor^-GeDeral 
and  the  Honourable  the  Conrt  of  Diseetort ; 
appointed  military  auditor-general  in  1945; 
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reeaved  the  thanks  of  Ooyernment  and  the 
Court  of  Directors ;  promoted  to  brigadier- 
geaenl  on  the  staff  in  Jauuarj  1849 ;  placed 
in  command  of  the  Madras  division  of  the 
armj  of  Barnaah  in  1852 ;  was  present  at  the 
relief  of  Pegu  in    December    1 852 ;   twice 
thanked  in  despatches ;  in  January  1 853  de- 
tached in  separate  command  of  the  lilarraban 
column  to  Tongboo,  through  a  country  never 
before   traversed    by    a    disciplined    force ; 
thanked  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
and  his  despatches  published  in  the  Loudon 
Gazette  ;iQ  1854  was  specially  appointed  to 
command  the  Pegu  division  and  Martabau 
provinces,  which  he  retained  tillJnnuary  1856. 
Sir  Scodamore  Steel  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
nearly  eveij  campaign  in  which  the  Madras 
troops  were  engaged  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18tb  century.     He  received   the  India  War 
Medal  and  two  clasps  for  Nagpore  and  Ava, 
and  the  Pegu  Medal ;  was  nominated  c.b., 
20th  July  1838  and  on   the  19th  December 
1853  K.CB^  for  his   services  in  the  second 
fiormah  war.     His  commissions  bore  date  as 
follows:— Ensign,  27th  June  1806;  Lieuten- 
ant,   nth  September  1806;   Captain,  27tli 
March  1821 ;  Major,  15th  December   1832; 
Lieot.*Goionel,  9th  April  1838 ;  Lieut.-Oolonel 
Commandant,  18th  September  184? ;  Colonel, 
8th  March  1849;  Major-GeDeral,   28th  No- 
vember 1854;  Lieut,-Greneral,   2nd  Septem- 
ber 1861. 

ST££NKOOLEN,  also  Steenkull,  Dut. 
Goal. 

STE60ST0MA,    a   genus  of  fishes  see 
SqoalidaB. 
STEINKOHLEN,  Geb.    Coal. 
STEKLO,  Rub      Glass. 
STEINKOHLEN,  Gbr.     Coal,  Eno. 

STELLABIA  MEDIA,  8m. 

Kaaray  montha  kiny,  Tam. 

The  genus  Stellaria  is  one  of  the  AIsinacesB 
orChickweed  tribe  of  plants.  S.  media  grows 
M  the  Neilgherries,  and  S.  triandra,  fValLy 
>B  Nepaul.  This  chickweed  is  used  by  the 
natives  oo  the  Neilgherries  as  a  pot-herb, 
oaten  alone,  and  mixed  with  othei*s,  probably 
introduced. — daffrey.  See  Vegetables  of 
SoQtbern  India. 

STELLATES,  see  GaliacesB. 

STEMONOPORUS,  Tkw.  A  genus  of 
Ceylou  plants,  small  or  large  trees.  The 
8.  affinis,  T^w.,  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the 
Hunasgiria  district,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000 
fiset  S.  canal icolatus,  Thw.^  a  moderate- 
•ittd  tree,  of  the  Hinidoon  and  Reigam  corles, 
at  no  great  elevation.  S.  gardneri,  TAw.,  a 
great  tree,  near  Adam's  Peak,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  5,000  feet  S.  lanceolatus,  Thw,^ 
is  a  small  tree  near  Ratimpoora,  at  no  great 
elefation.     S.  moouii,  Tkw.^  near  Maluratte.  - 
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S.  nitidus,  7Vji».,  at  Pasdoon  corle,  a  middle- 
sized  tree,  at  no  great  elevation.  Thwaites  also 
mentions,  S.  oblougirolius,  S.  petiolaris,  S. 
reticulatus,  S.  rigidus,  and  S.  wit^htii,  a  great 
tree,  the  Valeria  ceylanica  of  Wight,  and  S. 
apicalis,  a  grbat  tree  of  the  damp  forests,  .at 
an  elevation  of  1,000  to  S,000  feet,  the 
"  Ooroo-kannoo  gass*'  of  the  Singhalese.  S. 
apicalis,  77iU7.,  (the  Urandra  apicalis,  77<tr., 
in  Hooker's  Kew  Journal  of  Botany,)  grows 
in  the  dump  forests  at  an  elvatiou  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet.  It  is  a  large  tree,  its  Sin- 
ghalese name  is  Oorookannoo  gass. —  Tkw.^ 
p,  43. 

STEMONOPORUS  WIGHTII,  Thw. 
Syn.  of  Valeria  ceylanica,  ir.  ///. 

STENACTIS,  a  showy  purple  flower  and 
weli  adapted  for  borders ;  it*  is  a  native  of 
California  and  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
dividing  the  roots. — liiddelL 

STENKOL,  Sw.     Coal. 

STENO  MALAYAN  US. 

Dolpbinus  plumbeus  dussumier,  Guy. 
Dolphinua  maUyanus,  Lesson,  apud  Guv. 
Param  puan,  Laut.,  Malat. 
DolphiQ  ventre  roux  of  Paris  museum. 

Inhabits  the  Malabar  Coast  and  coasts  of 
Penang.  It  is  numerous  and  rather  heavy  in 
its  movements,  but  is  rarely  captured,  except 
by  chance  in  the  stake  nets.  It  eats  small 
fishes,  Ciupea  and  Glyphisidou  coelestinus. — 
Cuvier. 

STENO  FROXTANUS,  inhabits  the  In- 
dian Ofean  and  the  Pacific. 

STENOPS  JAVANICUS,  Auctor.  Syn. 
of  Nycticebus  tardigradus,  Jerdon, 

STENOPUS,  see  Palemouidas. 

STEPHAN,  a  Byzantian  writer,  mentions 
Aden. 

STEPHANOHYDRA,  see  Hydrida. 

STERCULlACEiE,  an  order  of  plants  of 
the  E. .and  W.  Indies*,  S.  America,  Mexico, 
Madagascar,  all  Southern  Asia  and  New  Hol- 
land. The  order  comprises  82  genera  and' 
upwards  of  100  species.  They  are  ti'ees, 
or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbint;  or  twining 
plants,  and  are  all  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
dance of  their  mucilage  and  the  tenacity  of 
their  fibres. 

A,  Helicterose,  Scliatt  and  Sndlicher, 
Isora  corylifolia,  Sck.  and  Endh,  all  India. 

„    grewice  folia,  EndL^  Timor. 
Reevesia  thyrsoidea,  LincUey,  Ohina. 
'Helicten38  hirauta,  Lour.,  Coch-China,  Malay  Arch. 
auguBtifolia,  Linn.,  China, 
elongata,  WaW.,  Taoflg-Dong. 
virgata,  WaU.y  China, 
pulchra,  WalU,  Burmah. 

B.  StercuIieflB,  SchaU  and  Endficher. 
Pterygota  roxburghii,  SclL  and  Endl.,  Sylhet,  Chit- 

tagong. 
Heritiera  minor,  Lam.,  StinderbunB. 

„      tUttoraUs,  Ait.,  Mauritius,  Pen.  of  India. 
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STERCULIACE^. 

Heritiera  macrophylla,  Wall.,  Munipore. 

„       acumiData,  WiilL,  Hill«  N.  £.  of  Bengal 
Tripbaca  af  riuana,  Lour.^  Mozambique. 
iSterculia  foetida,  Z.,  all  £.  Indies,  Moluccas. 

villosa,  Roxh.,  Fen.  of  India,  Hurdwar  to 

Jumna, 
guttata,  Roxb.,  Pen.  of  India. 
Unceaefolia,  Roxh.,  Khassja. 

acerifolia,  Cunningham ? 

pallens,  Wall,,  Nepaul. 

oampanulata, ?  Khausya. 

ornata,  WaU,,  Burmah. 
Southwellia  balanghas,  Sch,  and  Endl.,  China, 
nobilis,  SaJisb.,  India, 
versicolor,  Endl.,  Segain. 
lanceolata,  Endl.,  C^ina. 

coccinia ?  Sylhet,  Penang. 

angustifolia ?  Nepaul,  Penang. 

parviflora ?   Tipperab,  Penang. 

Cavaiiium  ureus,  L.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

„        comosum,  Sch.  and  EndL,  Amboyna. 
Hildegardia  popuUflora,  Sch.  <fc  EncU.,  Coromandel. 
„  candollii,  Endl.,  Timor. 

„  macrophylla,  Endl.,  Pondicherry. 

Erythropsis  roxburghiana,  Lindl.,  Pen.  of  India, 

Khassya,  Hurdwar. 
Firmiana  platanifolia,  Sch.  and  ^nci/., China,  Japan. 
Scaphium  wallichii,  Endl,  Martaban. 
Ocbroma  lagopus,  Swz.,  Jamaica. 
Durio  zibethinus,  L.,  Eastern  Archipelago. 
GoBsampinus  rumphii,  Sch.  and  Endl.f  K.  Indies, 

E.  Archipelago, 
Salmalia  malabarica,  Sch.  and  Endl.,  all  India. 

„         insignis,  Sch,  <ind  EndL,  Burmah. 
Bombaz  ceiba,  L.,  East  and  West  Indies. 
Adansonia  digitate,  X.,  West  Africa,  all  India. 

D,  Bombeyea,  DC. 
Buizia  cordata,  Car.,  Bourbou. 
„      lobata,  Cav.,  Bourbon. 
,>      variabilis,  Cav,,  Bourbon. 
Pentapetes  phsenicia,  L.,  all  East  Indies. 
Dombeya  palmata,  Cav.,  Bourbon. 

tomeutosa,  Cav.,  Madagascar, 
angulata,  Cav.,  Bourbon, 
ferruginea,  Cav.,  Mauritius, 
acutangula,  Cav.,  Bourbon, 
punctata,  Cav.,  Bourbon. 
Melhanui  hamiltoniana.  Wall.,  Burmah. 

„         abutiloidee,  A  m..  Peninsula  of  India. 
Pterospermum  suberifolium,  Lam.,  Ceylon,  Penin- 
sula of  India, 
rubiginosum,  Heyne.,  Courtallum. 
heynianum,  Wall.,  Gingi,  Courtalhiro. 
reticulatum,  W.  d'.  A.,  Pen.  of, India, 
acerifolium,   Willde.,   Pen.   of    India, 

Assam, 
obtufiifoiium,  Wight.,  CourtJillum. 
aceroides,  WalL,  Martaban. 
lancesefolium,  Roxb.,  Assam, 
semisagittatum,  Buch. 
Astrapsea  wallichii,  Lindl.,  Madagascar. 
Kydia  oalycina,  Roxb.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Nepaal, 

Hurdwar  to  Jumna. 
„      frateriKi,  Roxb.,  Ci rears. 

E.  Wallioheaj, /)t7. 

Wallichia  quinquelocularis, Puluey  Hills. 

Eriolsena  candollii.  Wall.,  Prorae. 
Wallichii,  DC,  Nepaul. 

F.  Byttnereae,  DC, 

Theobroma  cacao,  L.,  S.    America,  also   T.  guia- 

nense,  T.  bicolor,  T.  angustifolium. 
Abroma  augustum,  Z.,  Penin.  of  India,  Moluccas. 
„       fa&tuo»um,  Gcertn.,  Timor,  N.  Holland. 
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&TERCULIA.  % 

Guaznmatomentofmm,  ff,B.f  S.  America.  Culti- 
vated in  India. 
„      ulmifolium,  Lam.,  West  Indies. 
Commelyna  echinata,  Pont.,  Penang,    Singapore, 
Moluccas. 
„  platyphylla  Andr.^  Moluocas. 

Byttnera  herbacea,  Roocb.,  CircarSyVellore,  Bombay. 
pilosa,  Roxb.,  Sylhet. 
aspera,  Colebroohe,  Sylhet,  Chittagong. 
catalpefolia,  Jacq.,  Caraccas. 
carthagenensia,  /oe^.,  Carthagctna. 
EJeinhovia  hospita,  Linn,    Peninsula  of    India, 

Penang,  Moluccas. 
Actinophora  fragrans,  Wa^l. 

O.    Hermannie»,  Jutg. 
Lochennia  supina.  Am.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
„         corchorifolia,  Am<iU.,  all  India. 
Riedleia  borbonica,  DC,  Bourbon. 

„      guazumsefolia,  Rich,,  Mauritius. 

Visenia  velutina ?  .Java,  Mauritina. 

Waltheria  indioa,  Linn,,  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India  and 
Malaoca,  Bengal,  Dehra  Dhoon.—  Vai^ 

STERCULIA,  a  genu8  of  plants  of  the 
order  Sterculiacese.     One  species,  the  kun-* 
Qun-Du  of  the  Burmese,  an  enormous  tree, 
grows  at  Tavoy,  as  also  does  another  species, 
called  in  Tavoy  Thi-ka-doo,  a  species  of  the 
genus  is  common  in   Wynaad   on  the  higher 
elevations  ;  its   bast  called  nar  is  as  durable 
AS  ordinary   Russian  bast,  but  inferior  to  the 
hest  Russian  bast.     One  species  in  Africa,  aod 
another  in1[ndia,S.fQDtida,  yields  a  tragacanth- 
like  gum.     8.  guttata,  grows  in  Malabar,  the 
bark  of  the  younger  parts  of  the  tree  gives 
very  strong,  white,  flaxen,  fibres,  from  which 
the  Wynaad  inhabitants  fabricate  a  coarse 
cloth.     The  tree  is  felled  when  ten  years  old, 
out  into   pieces,  the   bark  stripped  off  and 
chopped,  washed  and  dried  in  the  sun  and 
without  further  process  it  is  fit  for  clothing. 
S.  villosa,  the  *  Oadal'  of  Assam,  is  a  native 
of  the  mountainous  countries  east  of  Bengal. 
Bags  are  made  of  its  bark,  and  its  fibres  are 
made  into  cords  to  bind  wild  elephants  with. 
The  rope  is  very  strong  and  lasting,  and  little 
injured  wif  h  wet.     Rope  made  from  the  inner 
layers  of  hark  are  finely  pliable,  and  the  outer 
fibres  yield  a  coarse  rope.  Sterculia  acuminata 
yields  the  Kola  or  Gonga  nut,  of  which  immense 
quantities  are  carried  lo  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Each  nut  of  the  Gonga  variety  sella  for  100 
cowries,  and  2,500  cowries  at  Rabba  on  the 
Kevorra,    value  a   dollar   of  4#.   4rf.     Bitter 
Kohi  fruit  is  about  tlie  size  of  a  peach,  rose- 
coloured  and    very  pretty.     The  bitter  Kola 
nut  is  intensely  bitter,  not  astringent  like 
common    Kola,   and   is  used   for  medicinal 
purposes.     Sterculia  urens,  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  on   the  coast  of  Coromandel,  as 
well  as  of  Hindoostan,  and    yields  a  goa 
exceedingly  like  ti*agacanth,  which  lias  beeo 
imported  as  such  into  England.     S.  guttata 
yields  a  bark  that  the  Malabars  convert intoa 
finxy  substance   of   which    the    natives  of 
Wynaad   make  a  sort  of  clothing.     As  the 
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teedi  of  Sterculia  chicka  are  eaten  by  the 
Bruilkos,  bo  in  India,  are  those  of  S.  balau- 
ghaSi  S.  arens  aud  S.  fcetida,  after  being 
roMted.    A  species  called  Kodalo  in  Telugu, 
aot  S.  Aeticia,  is  a  tree  of  Ganjaro  and  Gumsur, 
extreme  height  39  feet,  circ:umference  3  feet 
and  height  from  gi*ound  to  the  intersection  of 
the  first  branch,  8  feet     Gives  a  light  wood, 
osed  for  planks,  dooi*9,  boxes  and  scabbards  ; 
it  is  also  used  for  fire-wood,  being  tolerably 
pleDtifol.    Six  species  of  Sterculia,  four  of 
which,  riz.,  Sterculia  mmosa,   S.  foetida,  S. 
cunpaoulata,  S.  piperifolia,  are  very  plentiful 
throughout  the  Pegu  province,  yield  a  gum 
which  is  known  in  the  bazaars  of  Bengal 
under  the  name  of  Kotheela.     The  other  two 
species,  Sterculia  balaugas  and  S.  calorata, 
are  not  so  pleutifui.     This  gum  is  probably 
aoalogous  to     the    tragacanth,    which    Dr. 
Liodley  states  is  obtained  from  a  species  of 
8terculiaat  Sierra  Leone.     S.  Foetida,  Linn,; 
is  a  large  tree   very  common  in   the   cen- 
tral pi'ovince  of  Ceylon,  where  a  cubic  foot 
weighs  26  lbs.     It  grows  in  the  peninsula 
of  India,    generally,    but    chiefly    on     the 
western  coast  in  Malabar  and  Mysore.     On 
the  Bombay  side  of  India,  it  is  not  common 
in  the  forests,   but   more   fre((uenlly   found 
ahout  cultivated  holdings  on  the  coast,  where 
it  grows  up  small  and  very  straight.     It  id 
common  on  the  hills  and   plains  of  British 
Burmah,  whet*e  a  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  33. 
In  a  full-grown  tree,  on  good  soil,  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  50 
feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  10  feet.     Dr.   Brandis 
tells  us  that  the  wood  is  not  need  there.     But, 
in  Ceylon,  it  is  used  for  common  house-build- 
ing purposes,  on  the  western  coai*t  and   in 
Mysore,  it  is  applied   to  a  number  of  useful 
purposes,  and  is  one  of  the  trees  believed  to 
furnish  the  smaller  poon  spars  of  that  coast  : 
indeed,  Dr.  Gibson  tells  us   that  it  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  true   poon   spars  in  small 
eouDtry  vessels.  It  makes  a  good  avenue  tree. 
The  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Singhalese.     In  the 
cells  of  this  fruit  there  ai*e  contained  certain 
white  kernels  which  have  a  very  pleasant  taste 
inter  camem  ossiculum  locatur  oblongo-ro- 
inndum  nncleum  continens  candidum  amaro* 
duieem.     The  flower  has  a  most    offensive 
smell  and  hence  the    Tamool    name.     The 
fruit  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea. 
The  leaves  are  deemed  aperient,  and  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  fruit  mucilaginous  and  astringent. 
The  seeds  are  oleaginous,  but  are  deemed  un- 
wholesome. The  semi-solid  oil  obtained  by  ex- 
pression from  the  seedsof  this  largejungle  tree 
isthickat  all  seasons  of  the  year,  appears  to 
oontain  a  large  per-centage  of  st^arine,  but  it 
k  doubtful   if  it  can  be  obtained  in   large 
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quantities  :  it  was  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  from  Bombay. — Mr,  Mendis  ; 
Dr.  Brandis ;  Dr,  Gibson  ;  Dr.  Biddefl  ; 
Wight  a7id  Arnott^  VoL  i,  p.  63  ;  Thwailes, 
p.  29  )  Bori.  Mai  Fhar.,  VoL  iv,  p.  75  ; 
Ainslie^  p,  230  ;  Mason  ;  Madras  Agri-Hort, 
Gardens;  Mr.  Me  Ivor;  Eng.  Cyc,\  McClel- 
land ;  Dr.  C leghorn;  Captain  Macdonald  ; 
Roxb.'sFl.  Jnd.,  VoL'iVi.p.  149  ;  Boyle's  111. 
Him.  Bot.,  p.  102  ;  iW.  E.  J.  Report. 
STERCULIA  ALATA,  Boxb. 

8haw-nee,  Bubm.  I  Buddh'iooooanut,      Eno. 

Dodelee  mara.  Can.  | 

Grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Canara  aud 
Suuda,  in  deep  ravines  aud  sheltered  places 
below  the  ghauts  but  is  used  there  only  as 
a  support  for  pepper  vines.  The  wood  is  said 
to  be  too  spongy  for  spars,  for  which  its 
height  and  straightness  otherwise  well  fit  it. 
It  is  a  haudsome  tree  in  the  Tena^serim  pro- 
vinces, bearing  a  large  fruit  whose  winged 
seeds  are  sometimes  ^eaten  by  the  natives. — 
Drs.  Gibson  and  Mason,  Boxb.,  Vol.  iii,  p. 
152. 

STERCULIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.  Boxb. 

Southwellia  angustif  olia.     . 

A  middle-sized  tree,  a  native  of  Nepaul.— 
Boxb.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  168. 

STERCULIA  BALANGHAS,  Linn.  A 
tall  and  straight  tree,  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
Ceylon,  common  in  the  forests  of  the  Bombay 
coast,  where  it  may  readily  be  distinguished, 
at  certain  seasons,  by  its  largo  pink  fruit.  The 
wood  is  of  open  grain,  so  that  it  probably 
could,  by  being  creosoted,  be  made  useful  in 
various  ways.  The  seeds  are  described  by 
Rumphius,  as  being  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  Amboyna  and  the  capsules  burned 
for  the  preparation  of  the  colouring  matter 
called  by  the  natives  kusuniblia. — Dr.  Gib- 
son;  Thwaites,  p.  29  ;  Eng.  Cyc.  ;  fV.  .J'  J., 
VoL  i,  p.  62. 

STERCULIA  COLORATA,  Roxb, 

Bhai  ?  DuK.  |  Karaka,       DuK.  ?      Tbl. 

A  large  tree  of  the  Dekhan  and  in  the 
Godavery  forests,  which  is  deciduous  in  the 
cold  season,  and  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
Grows  at  Courtallum,  the  wood  is  said  to  be 
useless.  Palmated,  five-lobed  leaves  ;  deci- 
duous in  the  cold  season  ;  flowers  in  Manrh 
and  April  ;  carpels  of  a  bright  red,  some- 
what resemblins^  the  broad  pod  of  a  pea 
opened,  with  the  peas  adhering  ;  the  tree 
when  covered  with  them  has  a  strano^e  appear- 
ance.—  Dr.  Riddell  ;  Captain  Macdonald  ; 
Captain  Beddome  ;   W.  ^  -4.,  VoL  i,  p  63. 

STERCULIA  FOLIIS  DIGITATIS,  Ains. 

Hill  ooooanut,  Eno.  I  Konda  than-kaia,        Til. 

Malaitaynga,  Tam.  | 

The  edible  seeds  of  this  tree  are  eaten  by 
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the  poor.  Thej  ai*e  contained  in  follicles, 
each  of  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  two  hands 
joined. — Ainslie^  p,  227. 

STERCULIA  GUTTATA,  Roa^. 

Qoldar,  Duk.  |  Ramenapa  maram,    Tam. 

Pi  maram,  Tam.  | 

A   large  erect  forest  tree,  of  Ceylon,  and 
Malaba\*,   but  occurring  in  the  Dekhan.     It 
grows  in  Ambagamowa  district,  at  no  great 
elevation  ;  leaves  long,  petioled,  villous  under- 
neath; flowers  in   simple   terminal    racemes, 
pubescent  on  both  sides,  outer  aud  inner  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  marked  with  purple  spots, 
deciduous.     Carpels  the  size  of  a  large  apple, 
three  or  more  growing  together,  of  a  i*eddish 
colour  ;  seeds  size  of  a  chesnut,  roasted  and 
eaten  by  the  natives.  The  bark  of  the  younger 
parts  of  the  tree  abounds  with  very,  strong, 
white,  flaxen  fibres,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Wynaad    manufacture  a   kind  of  coarse 
cloth,  which  derives  its   name  from    the  firat 
process  of  its  manufacture,  viz.,  the  chopping 
the  bark  Into  small  pieces,  from  auragoonoo, 
to  cut.     It  is  not  usual   to  make  use  of  the 
bark  until  the  tenth  year,  when  its  size  will 
be  equal  to  that  of  most  forest  trees.     The 
tree  is  felled,  the  branches  lopped  off,  and  the 
trunk  cut  into  pieces,  of  six  feet  long,  a  per- 
pendicular incision  made  in  each  piece,  the 
bark  opened,  and  taken  off  whole,  chopped, 
washed,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  by  these  means, 
and  without  any  further  process,  it  is  fit  for 
the  purposes  of  clothing.  From  Wynaad,  Capt. 
Dickenson  sent  the  seeds  to  the  Botanic  gar- 
den in  1802,  and  the  young  trees  reared  there- 
from blossomed  for  the  first  time  in  Decem- 
ber 1809.     They  were  then  about  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  trunk  twenty-one  inches  in  cir- 
cumference four  feet  above  the  ground. — 2%, 
En»  Plant,  Zet/lanicum^  p,  29 ;  Dr.  Riddell ; 
Mr.   Rohde ;   Dr.  Wight ;  M.  Ex.   J.    R. ; 
Roxb.,    Vol  iii,  p.  1^9;  W.  ^  A.,  Vol.  i, 
p.  62 ;  Useful  Flants,  p.  339 ;  Royle  Fib, 
PL  ;  W.  et  A.  Prod,  i,  62,  cum  8yn,\  Wight's 
lcon.^t.  487,  c.  p.  2723. 

STERCULIA  ORNATA  ?  Wall,  Shau 
dung,  BuRM.  ? 

STERCULIA  PARVIFLORA,  Roxh. 

Small  flowered  steroulia.  |  Ram-julparee,  Hi2«d. 

A  middle-sized  tree,  a  native  of  the  hills 
east  of  Tipperah  :  wood  unknown.  It  is 
abundant  in  the  jungles  of  Ajmeer. — Roxb., 
Vol.  iii,  p.  147  ;  Oen.  Med,  Top.,  p.  202. 

STERCULIA  POPUL ABIFLORA,  i2oa:6. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Coromandel  side 
of  India.  The  bark  is  peculiarly  smooth  in 
younoj  trees. — Roxh.,  VoL  iii,  p.  148. 

STERCULIA  RAMOSA,  a  tree  of  Pegu. 
The  inner  bark  affords  a  strong  and  durable 
rope,  in  common  use. — McClelland, 
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STERCULIA  LTtENS,  Roxb. 


BuUT 

Kaieria  kuli  ? 
Kur  kutila, 
Katira, 
Kundul, 
Kavali, 


it 
if 

Ma.hr. 


Bbno.  I  VeUebutBlle  maram,  Tax. 

Hind.  |  Vellay  putalli  maratn,   „ 
Kavali  I  „ 

Thabsi,  Tel 

Kavali,  Tkl.  of  tl» 

Qodavery. 

'    The  gum. 

Tihaw,  BuRM.  I  Eatila  ka  gond,        BiKix. 

This  large  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  of 
most  parts  of  India,  occurring  in  the  penio- 
sula,  and  on  the  western  coast,  common  in  the 
inland  and  coast  forests  of  Bombay,  growing 
in  the  Ajmeer  hills  and  Kotah,  and  in  the 
mountainous  countries  of  India  generally.    It 
may  always  be  recogni^d  by  its  peculiar  bark, 
which  looks  as  if  painted  of  a  light-colour.  Wood 
according  to  Roxburgh,  ia  soft,  spongy  and 
loose  grained,  only  fit  for  the  most  common 
purposes.  According  to  Dr.  Gibson,  it  is  worth- 
less.   Its  seeds  are  roasted  aud  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  tlie  leaves  and  tender  branches 
are  of  great  use   in  certain  cattle  diseases. 
The  leaves  when  soaked  in  water,  render  it 
ropy  and  glutinous.     The  bark  yields  a  gum 
resembling  tragacanth.     Leaves  round,  cor* 
date  and    five-lobed ;   deciduous  in  the  cold 
weather;  flowers   in  February  and   March, 
veiy    small ;    the    carpel    is    covered    witii 
rigid    bristly    hairs,    which     puncture    like 
the    MuGuna    pruriens.     The    bark   of  the 
trunk  is   white,  and   gives   the  tree  a  detd 
appearance.     The  gum,   called  kutila  gond, 
is  obtained   in   great    abundance  from   this 
tree  ;    the  seeds  of  the   stinging   pods  are 
palatable    when    roasted    and    very    whole- 
some :    many   bushels    must   be  yielded  by 
one  large  tree,  and  the  poor  in  famines  ahould 
collect   the  seeds   for  food.     The  seeds  are 
roosted  and  used  by  the  natives  as  an  article 
of  diet  and  also  as  a  dainty  :  the  star-shaped 
pods  ai*e  covered  with  stinging  pubescence. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  soft  and    8poogj» 
towards  the  centre  of  large  trees,  it  is  reddish. 
Mr.  Rohde  says,  that  the  water  in  which  he 
kept  the    green    branches  for  examiuatioa 
became    thick,    like   clean    glutiuous   jelly. 
Bark    exceedingly    astringent,     tinges    the 
spittle  reddish.     It  yields  a  gum  not  unlike 
tragacanth,    aud  has    been  sent  to    Londom 
as  such,  but  the  artists,  who  used  tlie  gum, 
did   not  find  it  answer.     The  gum,    which 
exudes  spontaneously  during  die  hot  aeasoo, 
Occurs  in  large,  light-brown,  or  white,  trans- 
parent tough   masses.     Immersed  in  water, 
these  swell  like  a  jelly,  but  do  not  diaaolve 
unless  by  protracted  boiling.     The  solutton  is 
not  adhesive,  and  is  destitute  of  the  thick- 
ness of  solutions  of  ordinary  gum.    The  uses 
of  this  gum  are  very  limited  :  the  want  of 
adhesiveness  renders  it  unsuitable   for   th« 
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arts,  while  its  difficalt  solubility  renders  it 
ioferior  to  most  other  gums  for   medicinal 
purposes.    A  similar  gum  also  called  Kutira, 
is  sfTorded  by  the  Cochlosperum  gossypium 
of  Coromandel,  Travaucore    and    Ceylon,   a 
Urge  tree,  with  bright  yellow  flowers.     The 
seeds,  contain   starch  and    fixed  oil,    when 
roasted,  they  have  much  the  flavour  of  ches- 
Dots,  and   are  eaten   by  the  natives  of  this 
coaotry.      The    wood    is   soft    and    loose- 
grained,    only    fit    for    the    most    common 
purposes.       The    leaves    when    soaked     in 
water  have  the  property  of  rendering  it  ropy 
and  glotinous.      The  white  transparent  gum 
is  tasteless:  swells  exceedingly  when  placed 
in  water  but  does  not  dissolve  :  in  medicine  is 
considered  cooling  and  astringent,  and  given, 
in  Ajmeer,  in   *dai'  and  Muddoo.'     Sterculia 
ramora,  S.  foefcida,  S  caropanulata,  S.  piper- 
folia,  are  very  plentiful  throughout  the  Pegu 
province,  all  yield  a  gum  which  is  known  in 
the  bazaars  of  Benfi:al  under  the  name  of  Ko- 
theela.    Other  two  species,  Sterculia  balangas 
and  S.  calorata,  ai*e  not  so  plentiful.     Traga- 
canth,  Dr.  Lin d ley  states  is  obtained  from  a 
species  of  Sterculia  at  Sierra  Leone.     Ku- 
teera  gum  was   known   as  false   triigacauth 
before  the  ti^ee  which  produces  it  was  correct- 
ly determined.     This  gum  resembles  a  coarse 
tmgacanth,   and  is  employed  in   India  as  a 
sobstitute  for  the  genuine  gum,  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  south  of  Europe. — Drs.  Wight^ 
Gibson  and  Riddell ;  Roxb.,  Vol,  iii,  ;i.  14o  ; 
7rvW#    Gen.    Med,  Top,,  p.  202;  Rohde's 
ass.;    (yShaugknessy  ;  Bengal    Digpensa' 
fory ;  Thioaiies*  JBnum.  Plant.  Zeylan,.,  p. 
29;  W.  et  A.  Prod.,  Vol,  i,  p.  63,  cum  $yn., 
«.  p.  28^a;  McClelland. 


STERCULIA  VILLOSA,  Roxb. 
Chenab. 


Mahr. 

SUTLSJ. 


Kardula, 

Osba, 

God-gudala,  „ 

Magfu,        SUTLEJ,  Ravl 


Gnl-kandar, 

Gal-bodla,  Hazara. 

Oodhal:  Oodial,       HiHD. 
Gul-kandal,  Jamoo. 

A  large  tree  of  the  Dekhan  and  in  the 
moaotainoas  countries  to  the  eastward  of  Ben- 
gal, eommoQ  in  many  places  in  the  outer  hills 
of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  to  3,600  feet  or  more, 
op  to  the  Indas,  and  occurs  in  the  Salt  Range. 
It  baa  a  straight  trunk  with  a  smooth  bark, 
leaves  palraatod,  five  or  seven  lobed.  The 
bark  can  be  sti'ipped  off  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  tree  with  the  greatest  facility, 
aod  fine  pliable  ropes  may  be  made  from  the 
ianer  layers,  whilst  the  outer  yield  coarser 
ropes.  The  rope  is  very  strong  and  very 
lasting,  wet  doing  it  little  injury,  in  Southern 
India,  elephant  ropes,  and  in  Bombay  bagging 
are  made  of  it.  In  Dehra  Doon  good  paper 
has  been  made  from  it. —  Drs,  Riddell  and 
RoyUi  Eng.  Cyc,  Roxb^  VoL'iUi  p.  153; 
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Mr.  Thompson ;  Cleghorn's  Panjab  Plants  ; 
Dr,  J,  L.  Stewart, 

STERCULIA  WALLICHIL 


Wnlena, 
Kuri, 


Bras. 
Chrnab. 


Ulan, 


Ravi. 


A  shrub  of  the  Paujab  occasional  to  3,500 
feet, 

STEREOSPERMUM.  Of  this  genus,  Wight 
^ives,  in  Icones,  S.  chelonoides  and  S.  suaveo- 
lens.  The  fonner  is  a  large  tree,  common  in 
Wynaad.  The  wood  of  which  is  used  for  build- 
ing and  making  cases. — Mclvor,  M.  E, 

STEREOSPERMUM  CHELONOIDES, 
W.  Ic;  DC. 

Bi^onia  chelonoides,  Linn. 

BURM. 

Hind. 
Mahr. 


Vela-pathri  rnaram,  Tam. 
„    padri        „ 


;.» 


Tha-koop-poo, 

Padri. 

Padul, 

This,  though  not  a  large,  is  a  very  hand- 
some tree,  with  veiy  fi-agrant  beautiful  pinkish 
flowers.  It  grows  in  Ooimbatore,  it  is  not 
common  in  the  forests  of  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency, it  is  found,  especially  in  those  of  the 
coast  and  ghauts,  but  has  not  been  observed  in 
the  inhind  jungles.  Its  wood  is  there  used 
for  interiors  of  buildings,  but  is  seldom  pro- 
curable of  a  size  fit  for  anything  but  posts. 
In  British  Burmah  in  a  full-grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  30  feet  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  5  feet. 
It  sells  in  Burmah  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot, 
and  is  used  in  house-building,  the  flowers  are 
very  fragrant.  It  is  pi'obable  there  is  some 
confusion  in  the  trees  called  paderi,  in  Tamil. 
One  padrie  marum  is  reddish,  and  another  is 
called  the  white  padriel  The  trees  are  very 
like,  being  principally  distinguished  by  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  yellowish  on  this,  brown- 
ish-purple in  that.  Hence,  perhaps  the  two 
names,  black  and  white  pautherie.— Z>r9. 
Wight,  Gibson  aad  Brandis ;  CaL  Cat.  Ex. 
1852;  Rhode. 

STEREPSPERUM  SUAVEOLENS,  W.  le. 
Bignonia  susveolens,  Roxb, 

Ooloonanthri  mara.    Can.  |  Fadul  ?  Harr. 

Padeel  ?  Mahb.    Padri  maTam,  Tam. 

Purnil,  „     I 

A  middle  sized  tree,  with  pinnatic  leaves, 
and  panicled  inflorescence,  frequent  in  the 
Walliar  jungles  in  southern  India,  It  abounds 
in  the  Soonda  forests  ;  is  veiy  rare  in  other 
Bombay  forests,  but  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  Koukun,  near  temples,  where  it  has  evi- 
dently been  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  beauti- 
ful flowers.  The  wood  is  dark  coloured, 
strong  and  serviceable,  is  said  by  Dr.  Wight 
to  be  elastic  and  fitted  for  making  bows. — 
Drs.  Wight^  Cleghorn  and  Oibton  ;  M.  B. 
J.R. 

STERIS  AQUATICA,  Bdrji.  Hydrolea 
zeylanica,  Vahl, 
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ST.  ESPBIT. 


STHALI. 


STERNBERG! A,  see  Dracsna* 
STERN  IN^,  the  name  of  a  sub-family  of 

web-footed,     long-winged  birds,  which    are 

commonly  known  as  Sea  Swallows  and  Terns. 

Tehari,  Hind.  I  Kivit  Gond. 

Ganga  ohil,  (Ganges  i  Ramadasn,  Tbl. 

kite),  „     !  Samdrapu-kaka  (sea- 

tfaoh-louka  (Fiah  j     crow),  i, 

Terus  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 

on  the  wing,  and  always  seek  their  food  when 

flying. 

i.—Manh  Term. 
Sylochelidon    caspiu.^    Latham,    Europe, 

Asia  and  Africa. 

Sylochelidon  strenus,  Gould,  Australia. 

Gelo(rhelidon  angliras  the  Sterna  anglira; 
*  Gull-billed  Tern,'  inhabits  the  warmer  regi- 
ons of  the  old  world,  extending  also  to  Ame- 
rica, Java,  and  is  common  in  India. 

Hydrochelidon   indica,  Stephens^    Europe, 

Asia,  Africa. 

n,—Hi»€r  Term, 

Seena  aurantia.  Gray,  Ceylon  Burmah, 
South  China. 

Sterna  nirundo,  Ltnn.,  or  'Common  Tern' 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  S.  India,  Ceylon. 

Sterna  javanica,  Horsf,^  all  India. 

Sterna  paradisea,  Brunnich,  or  Sterna 
dougalli  ;  '  Roseate  Tern'  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Afriiia,  America,  Australia:  coasts  of  India. 

Sterna  minuta,  Linn.,  is  Sternula  minuta, 
the  *  Lesser  Tern'  of  northern  hemisphere  :  re- 
placed in  South  America  and  Australia  by 
nearly  affined  species  ;  common  on  the  west- 
coast  and  iu  parts  of  South  India. 

UL^Sea  Temt, 
Tbalasseua  cristatus^  Stephens,  Bed  Sea  to 
China  Sea. 
Thalasseus  bengalensis,  Lesson,  Red  Sea  to 

Bay  of  Bengal. 

iv.— Oceanic  Temt. 

Onychoprion  melanancheu,  Temm.,  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Australia. 

Onychoprion  anastheius,  Seopoli,  Red  Sea, 
Indian  Ocean. 

Onychoprion  serrata,  Forster,  P.  Islands. 

Anous  stolidus,  Linn.,  the  Noddy* 

Anous  tenuirostris,  Temm.,  White-headed 
Noddy,  Indian  Ocean. 

Rynchops  albicollis,  Swainson^  all  India. 

STERNOCERA  CHRYSIS,  its  elytra  are 
used  in  India,  to  embroider  muslin. 

STERNOPTYCHID^. 

First  Group. — Stemoptychina. 
Gen.  4  Argyrpeleous,  I  Sternoptyx. 
Second  Group.— Coccina. 
Gen.  1  Coccia,  4  Maurolious. 

Third  Group. — Chauliodontina. 
Gen.  1  Gonostoma,  1  ChaulioduB. 
ST.  ESPRIT,  a  group  of  abont  12  islands 
in  the  China  Sea,  iu  lat.  0*  36'  N.     These 
islets  ai*e  high,  with  deep  clear  channels  be- 
tween them, — Horsfield, 
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STEVENSON,  Reverend  J.,  i).  D-,  Chap, 
lain  of  St.  Andrew^s  Church,  Bombay,  author 
of  numerous  oublioatious.  Ho  wrote  on  the 
Auti-Brahminical  worship  of  the  hiudoos.  Id 
Loud.  As.  Trans.,  vols,  vi,  239,  viii,  330.— 
On  the  Mahratta  language,  Ibid.,  vol  vii,  84.^ 
On  the  modern  deities  woi*shipped  in  the 
Deccan,  Ibid.,  105. — On  the  Bauddho-Vaish* 
uavas  of  the  Deccan,  Ibid.,  64. — On  the  inter* 
mixture  of  Buddhism  with  Brnhminism  in  the 
religion  of  the  hiudoos  of  the  Deccan,  Ibid.,  1. 
— Analysis  of  the  GanesaPurua,  Ibid.,  vol. liii, 
319. — Remarks  on  the  relation  between  the 
Jain  and  Brahmiuical  systems  of  Greograpby, 
Bom.  As.  Trans.  1847,  vol.  ii,  4I1.^0a 
specimens  of  Saurashti*a  coins  found  near 
Junir,  Ibid.,  377. — On  the  Brahmiuical  man- 
ner of  constructing  their  images.  Ibid.,  396.— 
Translation  of  Buddha  inscriptions  near  Nas- 
sik.  Ibid.,  452. — Observations  on  tlie  Gram- 
matical structuro  of  the  vernacular  languages 
of  India.  Ibid.,  1849,  vol  ^  171, 1850,  vol.  iv, 
1,  vol.  vi,  196.  Dr.  Stevenson  has  given 
some  comparative  lists  of  words  of  the  Indian 
languages  tracing  analogies  in  the  Mongolian, 
Celtic  and  Hebrew  tongues.  Dr.  Stevenson 
says  that  there  exists  a  great  resemblance  in 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  chief  modem 
languages  in  the  uorth  and  in  the  south  of 
India,  proofb  of  which  he  produces  from  the 
Hindi,  Bengali,  Gujerathi,  Marathi  on  the  one 
sid^  and  from  Telugu,  Carnatica,  Tamil  and 
•Siu^halese  on  the  other.  He  thinks  that 
there  is  more  agreement  in  the  construction 
with  the  Turkish  than  with  tlie  Sanscrit,  so 
that  he  thinks  it  likely  that  the  origioal 
language  of  India  may  be  the  connecting  link 
between  what  the  Germans  have .  calleid  the 
Indo-G«rmanic  family  and  the  Turkish  family 
of  languages. — Dr.  Buist ;  Muller^s  Bef. 
Brit.  Ass-,  1847,  p.  331. 

STEVIA  EUPATORIA,  WUld. 

S.hy88opifolia,(7ar.,£a^.  I  Ageratumpunctatam,Qel 
S.  punctata,  Pen.  \  Musteliaeupatoria,    Spr- 

A  Mexican  plant  with  purplish  white  flowers. 

STEVIA  PURPUREA,  is  a  pretly,  smatt 
flowering  plant,  native  of  new  Spain  and 
Mexico,  propagated  hy  seed,  cuttings  and 
division  of  the  roots  in  any  good  garden 
soil. — RiddelL 

STEWART,  Charles,  author  of  History  of 
Bengal  to  its  conquest  by  the  English, 
London^  1813. 

STHALI,  Sanscrit,  arid  or  dry  land, 
which  in  the  corrupted  dialect  becomes  fhnl, 
the  converse  of  the  Greek  oasis,  deootiog 
tracts  particularly  sterile.  Each  thul  has  its 
distinct  denomination,  as  the  H'hul  of  Kawnr, 
the  *  t'hul  of  Goga,'  Ac.  Maristhali,  from 
the  Sanscrit  mri  to  die,  and  sffaali  is  a  oane 
of  the  desert  of  Rajputanah. 
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ST'HAPATYA. 

STHAN,  Sans.,  a  place  or  station,  st'hnn, 
sthana,  stan,  istan  or  estan,  added  to  the 
Dame  of  a  thing,  expresses  the  place  wherein 
it  abounds  or  is  contained  ;  as  Gulistan  a 
flower-garden,  or  bed  of  roses  ;  Hindu-stan 
the  country  of  hindoos  or  blacks  ;  Negaristau 
a  cabinet  or  gallery  of  pictures. —  Ouseley^s 
TromeU^  Vol.  ii,  p,  74. 

ST'HANESWARA  or  Thanesar,  consists 
of  an  old  ruined  fort,  about  1,200  feet  square 
at  top,  with  the  modern  town  on  a  mound  to 
the  east,  and  a  suburb  called  Baliari,  or  ''with- 
out," OQ  another  mound  to  the  west.  The  name 
of  Thanesar,    or  St'haneswara,   is  said  to  be 
derived  either  from  the  Sthana  or  abode  of 
Iswara,  or  from  the  junction  of  his  names   of 
Stbaon  and  Iswara^  or  from  Sthanu  and  sar, 
a  "  lake."    The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
mostcelebrated  places  in  India,  but  the  earliest, 
certain  notice  of  it  under  this  name  is  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang,  in  a.  d.  634, 
aithongh  it  is  most  probably  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy    as  Batan-ka-isara,  for    which   we 
should   perhaps,   read   Batan-aisara,  for   the 
Sanskrit  Sthanes-wara.     But  the   place   was 
more  famous  for  its  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Paiidus,  than  for  its  possession  of 
a  temple  of  Mahadeva,  whose  worship,  in  In- 
dia at  least,  must  be  of  much  later  date  than 
the  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata.   ^11  the  coun- 
try immediately   around  Thanesar,   between 
the    Saraswati    and   Drishadwati  rivers,    is 
known   by    the    name    of  Kuru — Kshetra, 
that  is,  the  "  field  or  land  of  Kuru,"  who  is 
said  to  have  become  an  ascetic  on  the  bank  of 
the  great  holy  lake  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
This  lake  is  called  by  various  names,  as  Brah- 
ma-sar,  Ramar-hrad,  Vaya,  or  Vayava-sar,  and 
Pavana-sar.     The  first  name  is  attributed  to 
Brahma,  becaase  he  performed  a  sacrifice  on 
its  banks.     The  second  name  is  derived  from 
ParasQ  Rama  who  is  said  to  have  spilt  the 
blood  of  the  Kshatriyas  in  this  place.     The 
last  two  titles  are  derived  from  the  names  of 
the  god  of  Wind,  on  account  of  the  pleasant 
breeses  which  blew  over  the  waters  of  the 
lake  during  Kuru's  period  of  asceticism.  This 
lake  is  the  centre  of  atti*action  for  most  pil- 
grims ;  but  all  around  it  for  many   miles  is 
holy  ground,  and  the  number  of  holy  places 
comiected  with   the  Kaurava   and  Paudava, 
and  with  other  heroes  of  antiquity,  is  very 
great  indeed.     According  to  popular  belief, 
the  exact  number  is  360,  but  the  list  given  in 
the  Korukshetra  Mahatyma  is  limited  to  180 
pUces,  of  which  one^half,  or  91,  are  to  the 
north  along  the  line  of  the   venerated  Saras- 
wati river. —  Cunningham* s  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy of  India,  pp.  330,  331. 
SPHANOO,  Sans.  From  St'ha,  to  stay. 
SrHAPATYA,  see  Vidya. 
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STH'NANUM,  Sans.,  Tam.,  Tkl.  Bathing. 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  first  act  of  a  Ger- 
man on  rising  was  ablution,  but  it  will  be 
conceded,  that  this  habit  was  not  acquired  in 
the  cold  climate  of  Germany,  but  must  have 
been  of  eastern  origin  ;  as  were  the  loose 
flowing  robe  ;  the  long  and  braided  hair,  tied 
in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  the  head  ;  with  mauy 
other  customs,  personal  habits,  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  Scythic  Cimbri,  Jut,  Catti,  Suevi, 
analogous  to  the  Getic  nations  of  the  same 
name,  as  described  hy  Herodotus,  Justin,  and 
Strabo,  and  which  yet  obtain  amongst  the 
Rajput  sacha  of  the  present  day. 

8THUL-KUMUL,  also  Sthul-pudmu,  Beno. 
Hibiscus  plenus. 

ST'HUPA,  a  buddhist  tumulus  or  tope, 
an  expression  used  for  a  mound  or  burrow  as 
far  west  as  Peshawur.  See  Cairn,  Pagoda, 
Stupa,  Tope,  Tumuli. 

STIBIUM,  Lat.     Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

STICK  INSECT,  or  spectre,  the  Phas- 
midiB,  like  the  Phy Ilium,  live  on  vegetables. 

STILAGO,  a  genus  of  plants  sometimes 
united  with,  at  other  times  separated  from  the 
genus  Antidesma,  belonging  to  the  natural 
family  Antidesmeae,  which  by  some  botanists 
is  called  Stilaginacese.  The  species  are  few  in 
number,  forming  shrubs  and  moderate-sized 
trees,  which  are  found  in  Madagascar  and 
Mauritius,  as  well  as  in  gome  of  the  Indian 
islands,  and  in  India,  where  the  species  ex- 
tend even  to  the  northern  parts.  The  leaves 
of  the  Antidesma  alexiteria  are  employed  in 
the  Mauritius  as  an  antidote  against  snake- 
bites. Cordage  is  made  with  its  bark,  as  well 
as  with  that  of  A.  zeylanica  in  Ceylon.  The 
small  fruits  of  both  species  are  eaten  and 
preserved:  the  fruits  of  A.  pubescens  (Sti- 
lago),  Bunias,  and  Diandra,  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  India.  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives 
Stilago  bunias,  lanceolaria,  pubescens,  tomen- 

STILAGO  BUNIAS,  TAnn.,  Roxb.     Syn. 
of  Antidesma  bunias,  Spr,  Sys,  Veg, 
STILAGO  DIANDRA,  WtUde. 

Antidesma  diandrum. 

Tengiiri,  Beno.  I  Telia  gumudu,  Tel. 

Asary  pulie  maram,  Tam.  | 

This  tree,  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Circars.  Roxburgh  says  its 
wood  is  put  to  various  uses.  The  berries 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  when  ripe.  The 
wood  serves  for  various  uses. — Rohde^s  MSS, 

STILLINGIA  SEBIFERA,  WiUde,  311- 
eheaux, 

Sapium  sebiferum,  Roxb.\  Croton  sebiferum,     Linn, 

Chelat  piptd,         Beno.  I  China  Tallow  tree,        £mo. 
Mom  china,  „      | 

This  tree,  which  Voigt  says  had  been  do- 
mesticated about  Serampore,  grows  all  over 
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Ike  eastern  part  of  China  and  in  Chiisan,  and 
when    fully  grown   is   a   beautiful    tree,  re- 
Bembling  the  aspen  in  shape  and  foliage,  and 
with  a  fitrait'ht  trunk.  It  was  introduced  into 
India,  and   in  Dr.  Roxburgli's  time  was  com- 
mon   near   Calcutta.     We    learn    from  Dr. 
Jameson,  that   it   grows   luxuriantly  in   th© 
Deyra  Dhoon  and  Lower  Himalayas.  There  is 
Bome  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  indigenous  in 
the  hills  of  Kumaon,  e.specially  about  Almora. 
The   tree  has   now   been   successfully  accli- 
matized   in    the   Punjab   and   its    extended 
cultivHtion  would  be  extremely  advantageous 
from  the  quantity  of  tallow  and  oil  extracted 
from   the  seeds.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
pear  tree,  with   trunk  and  branches  like  the 
cherry  and  foliage  like  the   poplar.     Its  ker- 
nels are   coated   with  a  pure  white   tallow, 
which   is   steamed  off  anti  collected.     It  is 
used  for  caudles  and  as  oil  for  lamps,  but  Dr. 
lloxburgh   says  it   is  not  equal  to  cocoanut 
oil.     At  one   time  it  attracted   considerable 
attention,   and  was  introduced  into  various 
European   colonies   in   the   East   and    West 
Indies.     It  may  be  met  with  in  English  hot- 
houses.    It  is  found  in  China  on  the  borders 
of  rivulets  and  is  also  cultivated.     It  grows 
to  the  height  of  a  pear  tree,  having  a  trunk 
and  branches  like   the   cherry,   and   foliage 
like  the  black  poplar,  but  which    turns   to 
red  in  autumn.     It  was  met  with  in  Chusan 
by  the  late  expedition,  and  seeds  sent  home 
by  Di".  Cantor,  were  sown  in'the  Horticultural 
Society's   garden   at   Chiswick.      The   seed- 
vessels  and  seeds  are  bruised,  and  then  boiled 
in  water.     The  fatty  particles  rising  to  the 
surface  are    skimmed    off,   and    on    cooling 
condense   into   tallow.     To  .give   it  greater 
consistence   some    wax    is    added,    together 
with  linseed -oil  in  the  proportion   of  three 
parts   to  ten   of   the   tallow.     The   candles 
made  with  it  are  beautifully  white.     Some- 
times  they   are   coloured    red  by   the  addi- 
tion of  Vermillion.     These  candles  are  some- 
times said  to  be  coated  with  wax  procured 
from  another  Chinese  tree  (probably  Ligus- 
trum    lucidum,)    which   forms    an    external 
crust  and  prevents  them  running.     Stillingia 
tallow  is  also  employed  in  medicine  instead 
of  lard.     It  consolidates  through  the  cold  to 
the   consistence   of  Ullow,   and   by   boiling, 
becomes  as  hard  as  bees'  wax.     A  similar 
fatty  product  is   obtained  from  the  Myristica 
(Virola)  sebifera,  a  shrub  in  British  Guiana. 
According  to  Mr.  Williams  the  Stillingia  sebi- 
fera occurs  over  all  the  easter^i  part  of  China, 
and  when   fully  grown  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
resembling  the  aspen  in  its  shape  and  foliage. 
The  seeds  grow   in   clusters   like  ivy   ber- 
ries, and  are  collected  in  November ;  when 
ripe,  tho  capsule  divides,  and  falling  off  dis- 
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covers   two  or   three   kernels  covered  with 
the  pure  whit'O   tallow.     When  the  tallow  is 
to  be   prepared,  these  are   picked    from   tlie 
stalks  and  put  into  an  open  wooden   cylinder 
wilh  a  perforated  bottom,  in  which   they  ara 
well-steamed  over  boiling  water.     In  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  the  tallow  covering  the  seeds 
becomes    soft,  and    they    are   then    thrown 
into  a  stone  mortar  and  gently   beaten  with 
a  mallet  to  detach  it.     The  whole  is  then 
sifted  on 'a  hot  sieve,  by  which  the  tallow 
is  separated  from   the  kernels,  though  con- 
taining the  brown  skin  which  envelops  thtt 
latter,  and   presenting    a   dirty   appearance. 
The  tallow  in  this  state  is  enclosed  in  a  straw 
cylinder,  or  laid  upon   layers  of  straw  held 
together  by   iron   hoops,   and   subjected    to 
pressure  in  a  rude  press  from   which  it  runs 
clear  in  a  semifluid  state,  and  soon  hardens 
into  cakes.     The  candles  from  it  become  soft 
in  hot  weather,  and  are  sometimes  coated  by 
dipping  them  in  coloured  wax.  The  Stillingia 
sebifera  is  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  Chusan, 
and    large  quantities  of  tallow  and   oil   are 
yearly  extracted  there  from  its  seeds :  tallow 
mills  are  erected  in  several  parts  of  the  island 
for  this  purpose.     Dr.  Rawes,  of  the  Madras 
army,    who   was   some    time   a  resident  in 
the   island   of    Chusan,   says   the   seeds  are 
picked   at   i\w   commencenrent  of   the  cold 
weather,  in  Isovember  and  December,  when 
all   the   leaves  have  fallen  from    the  trees  ; 
this  he  saw  at  Sing-kong  when  out  shooting 
in  the  Sah-hoo  valley  close  by  army  quarters, 
through  the  village.     The  seeds  are  in  the 
first  place  taken  to  the  building  where  the 
process  of  making  tho  tallow  is  carried  on, 
and  picked  and   separated  from  the    stalks. 
They  are  then  put  into  a  wooden  cylinder, 
open  at  the  top,  but  with  a  perforated  bottom. 
This  is  placed  over  an  iron  vessel  (about  the 
same  diameter  or  rather  larger  than  the  wooden 
cylinder,  and  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep) 
containing  water,  by  which  means  the  seeds 
are  well  steamed,  for  the  purpose  of  softening 
the  tallow   and  causing  it  more  readily  to 
separate.      The    furnace    had    four    or   ^yt 
iron  vessels  in  a  row,  was  about  three  feet 
high,  four  or  five  feet  broad  and  eight  or  ten 
feet  long.     The  fire  was  placed  at  one  end 
and  fed  with  the  husk  of  the  rice,  dry  grass, 
and  such  like  cheap  materials  which  make  a 
great  flame,  aud  the  flue  was  of  course  carried 
directly  under  the  whole  of  the  iron  vessels* 
When  the  seeds   have  steamed    ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  are    thrown 
into  a  large  stone   mortar  aud  are   gently 
beaten  by  two  men  with  stone  mallets  for  the 
purpose   of  detaching   the  tallow  from  the 
other  parts   of  the  seed.     They    are   then 
thrown  upon  a  sieve  heated  over  the  fii'Q  aud' 
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sifted,  bj  which  process  the  tallow  is  sepa- 
rated, or  nearly  so,  although  they  generally 
undergo  the  process  of  steaming,  &c.,  a  second 
time,  that  nothing  may  be  lost.     The  other 
part  of  the  seed  is  ground  and  pressed  for  oil. 
The   tallow    now  resembles    coarse  linseed 
meal,  but  with  more  white  spots  in  it  and 
deiives  its  brown  colour  from  the  thin  cover- 
iog  over  the  seed  (between  it  and  the  tallow) 
which  is  separated  by  the  pounding  and  sift- 
ing.   In  this  state  it  is  put  between  circles 
of  twisted  straw,  five  or  six  of  which  are  laid 
upon  each  other,  and  thus  forming  a  hollow 
cjliuder  for  its  reception.     When  this  straw 
cjlinder  (we  may  call  it  so)  has  been  filled,  it 
is  carried  away  sftid  placed  in  the  press,  which 
is  a  very  rude  and  simple  contrivance,   but 
which,  like  everything  Chinese,  answers  the 
purpose  remarkably  well.     The  press  consists 
of  longitudinal  beams  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, placed  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two 
feet,    asunder,   with    a    thick    plank   at    the 
bottom,  forming  a  kind  of  trough,   and   the 
whole  is   bound   together    with   iron.     The 
tallow  is  pressed  out  by  means  of  wedges 
driven  in  very  lightly  with  stone  mallets,  and 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
press  into  a  tub,   which  is  sunk   there  to 
receive  it.     It  is   now  freed  from  all  impu- 
rities, and  is  a  semifluid  of  a  beautiful  white 
colour,  but   soon    gets   solid,    and    in   cold 
weather  is  very  brittle.     The  inside  of  the 
tubs  which  collect  the  tallow  are  sprinkled  or 
dusted  over  with  a  fine  red  earth,  well  dried, 
which  prevents  the  tallow  from  adhering  to 
their  sides.     It  is  thus  easily  removed  in  a 
solid  state  from  the  tubs,  and  in  this  condition 
the  cakes  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market. 
As  the  candles  made  from  this  vegetable  tal- 
low have  a  tendency  to  get  soft  and  to  melt 
in  hot  weather,  they  are  commonly  dipped  in 
wax  of  various   colours   as  red,   green  and 
yellow.     Those  which  are  intended  for. reli- 
gious purposes  are  generally  very  large,  and 
finely  ornamented    with    golden   characters. 
The  cake,  or  refuse,  which  remains  after  the 
tallow  has  been  pressed  out  of  it,  is  used  for 
fnel,  or  to  manure  the  land,  and  so  is  the 
refuse  from  the  other  part  of  the  seeds  from 
which  oil  is  extracted.*'     Stillingia  sebifera, 
grows  luxuriantly  in    the  Dehra  Doon  and 
lower  Himalaya,  and  in  the  Kohistan  of  the 
Panjab.  There  is  an  interesting  piiper  on  it,  by 
Dr.  Macgowttu  in  the  7th  Vol.,  p.  164  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticultural  Society  of  India.     It 
flowers  in  June  and  during  the  rains.  lu  addi- 
tion  to  the  tallow  obtained  from  its  seeds  and 
used  in  making  candles,  a  black  dye  is  obtain- 
ed from  its  leaves.— i/.;  Voigt;  Roxb!$  Fl. 
ind..   Vol,  iii,  p.  693 ;   Dr,  Rawes  ;    Ejig, 
Cyc,  ;  WiUiarns'  Middle  Kingdom,  p,  107- 
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282;   Fortune's    Wanderings,   p.    67.     See 
Croton  sebiferum,  Dryandra  cordata,  Oils. 

STIMMI,  Gh.     Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

STINKING-WOOD,  Eng. 

Chee  neb,  Burm. 

This  wood,  of  maximum  girth  4  cubits, 
and  maximum  length  22^  feet,  is  abundant  in 
Tavoy  and  Mergui.  When  seasoned,  it  sinks 
in  water.  The  flowers  of  this  wood  have  an 
intolerably  fetid,  sickening  smell,  hence  its 
name ;  it  is  used  by  the  Burmese  for  boxes, 
tables,  &c.,  and  is  a  long  fibred,  tough  wood 
when  new,  but  rots  so  readily  that,  with  a 
whole  tree  in  Captain  Dance's  possession,  he 
could  not  cut  out  a  decent  specimen. —  Capt, 
Dance. 

STINK-TREE  of  Ceylon  was  called  by 
the  Dutch  Strunt-hout,  and  by  the  Singhalese 
Urenne,  on  account  of  its  disgusting  odour, 
which  resides  especially  in  the  thick  stem  and 
the  larger  branches.  The  smell  of  it  so  per- 
fectly resembles  that  of  human  ordure,  that 
one  cannot  perceive  the  smallest  difference 
between  them..  Thunberg  says  the  tree  was 
neither  the  Anagyris  foetida  nor  the  Sterculia 
foetida. —  Thunberg^*  Travels,  Vol.  iv,  pp, 
234  235. 

STIN-KULL,  Dan.     Coal. 

STIPA,  a  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to 
the  tribe  StipaceaB.  It  has  stalked  florets,  the 
paleae  coriaceous,  the  inner  entire.  S.  pennata, 
the  only  British  species,  has  a  very  long 
twisted  featheiy  awn,  with  a  glabrous  base. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and  is  common 
in  English  gardens.  Found  on  rocks  in  long 
Seadale  near  Kendal,  and  is  grown  in  gardens 
for  the  sake  of  the  beautifully  feathered  heads. 
—  Eng.  Cyc.'f   Riddel L 

STIPA  TENACISSIMA,  see  Esparto. 

STIPE-CLASPING  BRAKE,  Pteris  am- 
plexicaulis. 

STIRRUPS  were  probably  never  used  in 
Persia  before  the  musselman  conquest. — 
Ouseleys  Travels,  VoL  i,  p.  246. 

STIVOLI,  Rus.     Quills. 

STIZOLOBIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  which 
was  so  named  by  Persoon,  from  fftl^u)  to 
prick,  and  \o^$,  a  lobe  or  pod,  from  the  pods 
of  the  several  species  being  covered  with  his- 
pid hairs.  The  species  have  now  been  re- 
moved chiefly  to  Pachyrhizus  (Dolichos)  and 
to  Mucuna. — Eng,  Cyc, 

STIZOLOBIUM  ALTISSIMUM. 

Assam  bean.  £i(0.  J  Kalee  seem,  DcK. 

This  bean  is  grown  like  most  others,  and 
may  be  first  sown  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains  and  continued  during  the  cold  season. 
^RiddelL 

STIZOLOBIUM  GIGANTEUM, vS^wi^. 
Syn.  of  Mucuna  gigantea,  DC. 
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ST.  JOHN,  two  moderately  elevated  sloping 
islands  in  the  Straits  of  Smgapove,- H or sfield. 

ST.  JOHN'S  BREAD,  pods  of  Ceratonia 
slllqua,  so  named  from  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
locust  tree  on  which,  St.  John  the  Baptist  fed 
in  the  desert. 

ST.  JULIAN,  a  small  island  in  the  China 
Sea,  in  lat.  0°  54'  N.,  and  long.  106°  48'  E.— 
Uorsfield. 

ST.  MARY  ISLES,  off  the  coast  of  Canara, 
extend  from  lat.  13°  28'  to  13°  17'  N..  the 
outermost  of  the  range  being  $  miles  from  the 
shore. 

ST.  MATTHEW  ISLANDS,  in  lat.  5° 
18'  S.,  \ouor.  124°  16'  E.,  are  two  islands  ex- 
tending 12  to  15  miles. — Horsfield, 

ST.  MATTHEW  or  Elephant  Island, 
one  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  is  about  5i 
leagues  in  length,  extending  from  lat.  10°  4' 
N.  to  9°  50^'  N.  It  is  14.  miles  from  the 
continent,  and  the  highest  peak  in  the  island 
18  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Bea.  Hastings  or  Gage's  Harbour  on  its 
northern  part,  is  a  spacious  bay  formed  by 
the  islands  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke  and 
Hastings,  is  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and 
capable  of  containing  the  largest  navy  in  the 
world. — Horsfield. 

ST'NANUM.  St'nanam  abhiangana,  amongst 
hindoos,  a  ceremonial,  on  the  wedding  day, 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  anointed 

with  oil. 

STOCKS,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay  Medical 
Service,  ob.  1 858.  He  was  Superintendent  of 
Forests  in  Sind.  Wrote  on  the  babool  trees 
in  Sind.  His  extremely  valuable  collections 
from  Sind  and  Beluchistan,  amounting  to 
about  1,500  species.— Jf.  et  T.  ;  Bom.  As. 
Trans.,  Yol.  ii,  p.  390  ;  Dr.  Buist. 

S TOCQUELER,  J.  H.,  was  Editor,  Bom- 
bay Courier,  afterwards  of  the  Bengal  Hur- 
karu,  and  ultimately  of  the  Calcutta  P2nglish- 
man  till  1844.  Author  of  Fifteen  mouths' 
pilgrimage  through  untrodden  tracts  in  Kur- 
distan and  Persia,  1831-32,  London,  1832,  2 
vole.,  8vo. — Dr.  Buist. 

STODDART,  Colonel,  a  British  officer  who 
was  long  imprisoned  at  Bokhara  and  ultimately 
beheaded  along  with  Captain  Conolly  of  the 
Indian  Army. 

STOIC,  see  Vedas. 

STOKPO,  Lad.    Urtica  hyperborea,  Jacq. 

STOMAPODA.  M.  Milne-Edwards  com- 
prises in  the  order  Stomapoda  all  the  Po- 
dophthalmous  Crustacea,  which  are  deprived 
of  thoracic  branchia  lodged  in  internal  cavi- 
ties. This  division  is  entirely  composed  of 
Swimming  Crustaceans,  whose  body  is  elon- 
gated, and  whose  general  form  often  ap- 
proaches closely  to  that  of  the  Macrourous 
decapods ;  but  in  those  animals  the  couceutra- 
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tion  of  the  rings  of  the  head  and  thorAx  ii 
carried  less  far. 

Lucifer  typuSy  differs  from  L.  reynaudii, 
(which  was  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  M. 
Reynaud)  in  the  form  of  the  median  piece  of 
the  caudal  fin,  which  is  lamellar,  and  withoat 
any  notch  below,  in  the  more  considerable 
length  of  the  middle  blades,  and  in  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  a  separation  between  the 
carapace  and  oculiferous  prolongation. 

Sqfiilla  maculata,  length  from  10  to  12 
inches,  inhabits  the  Asiatic  seas. 

Squill  a  stilifera,  length  about  3  incheii 
is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

Qonodactylus  chiragra,  length  aboat  3^ 
inches,  found  in  all  the  seas  of  warm  climates: 
the  Mediterranean,  American  coasts,  Seychel- 
les islands,  near  Trincomallee  and  Tongalaboo. 

Qonodactylus  scyllarusy  length  about  4^ 
inches,  is  found  in  the  Indian  Seas  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Mauritius. 

STOMATELLA,  a  genus  of  Molluaca.  See 
Turbinidae. 

STOMA TIA,  see  Haliotida. 

STOMATOPODES,  an  order  of  crnstacea. 

F  AM. — Cardioidea. 
Tribe. — MysienB. 
Acetes  iDdicus,  EdtPi,^  Ganges  mouth. 
Lucifer  reynaudii,  Edxct.,  Indian  ocean. 
„      typus,  Edm.,  Indian  ocean  f 

STONE.  Stones  have  been  objects  of 
worship  of  all  nations  and  are  largely  so 
used  by  the  hindoos,  generally  smeared  with 
red-lead.  In  New  Zealand,  I'ed  is  a  sacred 
colour,  and  the  way  of  rendenng  anything 
tapu  was  by  making  it  red.  When  a  person 
dies,  his  house  was  thus  painted  ;  when  the 
tapu  was  laid  on  anything,  the  chief  erected 
a  post  and  painted  with  the  kura;  wherever 
a  corpse  rested,  some  memorial  was  set  up ; 
often  times  the  nearest  stone,  rock,  or  tree 
served  as  a  monument,  but  whatever  object 
was  selected,  it  was  sure  to  be  painted 
red.  The  Arabians  down  to  the  time  of  Ma- 
homed worshipped  a  black  stone,  and  this  ii 
now  let  into  the  wall  of  the  Kaaba.  ThePhoBDi- 
cians  also  worshipped  a  deity  under  the  form  <ji 
an  unshtiped  stone.  There  was  a  sacred  stoae 
in  Jura  round  which  the  people  used  to 
move  *  deasil,*  i.  e.,  sunwise.  In  some  of 
the  Hebrides  the  people  attributed  oiticalar 
power  to  a  large  black  stone.  In  some  csaes, 
as  for  instance  in  India,  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
distinguif-h  between  a  group  of  stone-gods 
and  a  sacred  fane.  In  fact,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  very  same  stones  are  by 
some  supposed  to  be  actual  deities,  while 
others  more  advanced  regard  them  as  sacred 
only  because  devoted  to  religious  purposes. 
Some  of  the  ruder  Hindustan  tribes  actual- 
ly worship  upright  stones  ;  but  Coiooei 
Forbes    Leslie    regards    the   sacred    stones 
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as  a  place  of  woi*ship,  lather  than  as  actual 
deities ;  and  this  is  at  any  rate  the  case 
with  another  group  similarly  painted,  which 
he  observed  near  Andlee,  also  in  the  Dek- 
kan,  and  which  is  peculiarly  interesting 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone  circles  of 
Great  Britain.  Stone- worship,  however,  in 
its  simpler  forms,  has,  a  different  origin  from 
this  and  is  merely  a  form  of  that  indiscrimi- 
nate worship  which  characterises  the  human 
mind  in  a  particular  phase  of  development. 
The  Asaga  of  Mysore  worship  a  god  called 
Bhuma  Devara,  who  is  represented  by  a 
shapeless  stone.  One  thing  is  certain,  says 
Mr.Hislop,  Uhe  worship  (of  stones)  is  spread 
over  all  parts  of  the  country  from  Berar  to 
the  extreme  east  of  Bustar,  and  that  not 
merely  among  the  hinduised  aborigines  who 
bad  begun  to  honour  Kandova,  &c.,  but 
among  the  rudest  and  most  savage  tribes.' 
He  is  generally  adored  in  the  form  of  an 
unshapely  stone  covered  with  vermillion. 
Two  rude  slave  castes  in  Tulava  (Southern 
India),  the  Bakadara  and  Betadarn,  worship 
a  benevolent  deity  named  Buta  represent- 
ed by  a  stone  kept  in  every  house.  In- 
deed in  every  part  of  Southern  India  four  or 
^^t  stones  may  often  be  seen  in  the  ryots' 
field,^ placed  in  a  row  and  daubed  with  red 
paint,  which  they  consider  as  guardians  of 
the  field  and  call  the  five  Pandu.  Colonel 
Forbes  Leslie  supposes  that  this  red  paint  is 
intended  to  represent  blood.  The  god  of  each 
Ehond  village  is  represented  by  three  stones. 
His  PI.  iv,  represents  agroup  of  sacred  stones, 
near  Belgaum  in  the  Dekkan,  from  a  figure 
given  by  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  in  his  inter- 
esting work.  The  three  largest  stood  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  two  straight  lines,  each 
of  which  consisted  of  thirteen  stones.  These 
lines  were  close  together,  and  the  edges  of 
the  stones  were  placed  as  near  to  each  other 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  with  slabs  which, 
although  selected,  had  never  been  artificially 
shaped.  Seating  a  king  on  a  stone  seems 
to  have  prevailed  throughout  Europe  on  in- 
auguration. Monarchs  of  Sweden  were  seated 
upon  a  stone  placed  in  the  centre  of  twelve 
lesser  ones,  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  were 
crowned  in  a  similar  kiud  of  circle.  The  use 
of  theJLnaugural  Stone  is  of  Canaanitish  origin. 
Abimelech  was  made  king  by  the  plain  of  the 
pillar  of  Shechem.  Jehoash  was  anointed  as 
he  stood  by  the  pillar  as  the  manner  was.  The 
Gael  used  the  standing  stone,  which  was  tra- 
ditionally considered  a  supernatural  sacred 
witness  of  any  solemn  covenant  aild  especially 
of  that  between  an  elected  king  and  his  people. 
Jack  Cade  touched  London  stone  and  exclaim- 
ed "now  is  Mortimer,  Lord  of  London  city.'* 
Amongst  the  Irish,  the  inaugui*ation    of  a 
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chief  was  celebrated  at  a  stone  with  the  im- 
pression of  two  feet,  believed  to  be  the  size  of 
the  feet  of  the  patriarch  chieftain  who  first 
acquired  the  territory.  Every  great  tribe  had 
its  installation  stone  and  other  specialities 
such  as  sacred  trees,  and  rath-hills  or  entrench- 
ed places  of  meeting  dedicated  to  the  inau- 
gural rite.  Herodotus  shows  that  the  practice 
of  carving  the  impression  of  the  feet  of  mighty 
heroes  on  huge  stones  was  older  than  his  time 
as  he  mentions  that  the  Scythians  showed 
the  mark  of  the  foot  of  Hercules  upon  a  rock. 
Spenser  the  poet  writes  that  some  of  the 
stoues  on  which  the  chief  lords  or  captains 
of  the  clan  was  placed  had  a  foot  engra- 
ven, which  was  regarded  as  the  measure  of 
their  first  captain's  foot.  On  inauguration 
the  new  chief  stood  thereon  and  took  oath  to 
preserve  all  the  former  customs  of  the  country 
inviolable.  His  feet  were  placed  in  the  im- 
pression while  the  heads  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  clan  were  read  to  him. — LubbockU  Origin 
ofCiviLy  pp,  207-10,  244.  See  Bethel,  Bin- 
lang,  Hindoo,  Khassya,  Salagrama. 

STONE-CHAT.  The  pied  stone-chat 
(Saxicola  picata)  may  be  seen  hopping  about 
in  the  Dekhan.  It  is  plentiful  in  and  around 
Kurrachee,  and  is,  the  '*  robin"  of  Sind. 

STONE-CUTTERS.  Workers  in  stone, 
polishing  the  hardest  surfaces,  engraving 
its  surface  with  imperishable  records,  and 
sculpturing  it  into  various  forms,  even  ex- 
cavating gigantic  temples  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  are  all  departments  of  sculpture  and  en- 
graving to  which  the  hindoos  have  paid  atten- 
tion from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  their  build- 
ings are  conspicuous  for  a  quality  for  vvhich 
those  of  Egypt  have  often  been  admired,  that 
is,  the  exquisite  polish  and  glass-like  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  hardest  granite,  &c.  Dr. 
Kennedy  has  fortunately  given  us  an  account  of 
the  process  by  which  they  efiect  this  :  "  The 
tools,"  he  says,  '*  which  the  hindoos  use  are 
a  small  steel  chisel  and  an  iron  mallet.  The 
chisel,  in  length,  is  not  more  than  about  twice 
the  breadth  of  the  hand  of  the  hindoo  work- 
man ;  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  small  ; 
and  it  tapers  to  a  round  point  like  a  drawing- 
pencil.  The  mallet,  also  in  iron,  a  little  laMger 
than  the  chisel,  but  not  weighing  more  than  a 
few  pounds.  It  has  a  head  fixed  on  at  right 
angles  to  the  handle,  with  only  one  striking 
face,  which  is  formed  into  a  tolerably  deep 
hollow  and  lined  with  lead.  With  such  sim- 
ple instruments  they  formed,  fashioned,  and 
scooped  the  granite  rock  which  foims  the 
stupendous  fortress  of  Dowlatabad,  aud  exca- 
vated the  wonderful  caverns  of  Ellora  ;  for  it 
seems  by  no  means  probable  that  the  hindoo 
stone-cutters  ever   worked   with  any   other 
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tools."  Dr.  Kennedy  adds,  "  The  traces  of 
the  pointed  chisel  are  still  viHible  on  the  rocks 
of  Dowlatabad,  as  they  are  also  on  some  of  the 
great  works  of  Egypt.  The  stoue  having  been 
brought  to  a  smooth  surface,  it  is  next  dress- 
ed with  water  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  then 
polished  in  the  following  manner.  A  block 
of  granite,  of  considerable  size,  is  rudely 
fashioned  into  the  shape  of  the  end  of  a  large 
pestle.  The  lower  face  of  this  is  hollowed 
out  into  a  cavity,  and  this  is  filled  with  a  mass 
composed  of  pounded  corundum-stone,  mixed 
with  melted  bees-wax.  This  block  is  moved 
by  means  of  two  sticks,  or  pieces  of  bamboo, 
placed  on  each  side  of  its  neck,  and  bound  to- 
gether by  cords,  twisted  and  tightened  by 
sticks.  The  weight  of  the  whole  is  such  as 
two  workmen  can  easily  manage.  They  seat 
themselves  upon,  or  close  to,  the  stone  they 
are  to  polish,  and  by  moving  the  bloc^k  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  them,  the  polish 
is  given  by  the  friction  of  the  mass  of  wax 
(and  lac  ?)  and  corundum."  Nearly  the  same 
materials,  and  with  a  still  greater  degree  of 
success  are  employed  in  polishing  such  delicate 
articles  as  beads  and  bracelets  ;  elegantly  shaped 
cups,  or  the  models  of  cannon.  Of  the  process- 
es employed  a  very  interesting  account,  which 
is  published  in  the  "  Illustrated  Catalogue," 
is  given  by  Mr.  Summer  of  Cambay.  The 
stones  are  first  fixed  on  a  steel  spike,  and  there 
roughly  rounded  with  an  iron  hammer,  and 
then  polished  with  a  composition  of  lac  and  co- 
rundum variously  applied.  The  holes  are  bored 
with  a  steel  drill,  tipped  with  a  small  diamond. 
Cups  and  saucers  and  similar  hollow  articles, 
are yvrought,  according  to  the  required  external 
shape,  on  the  steel  spike,  and  a  rough  polish 
given  on  the  rough  polishing  stones.  The 
cavity  is  formed  by  the  diamond-tipped  drill 
to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  all  over 
the  space,  until  it  exhibits  an  honey-combed 
appearance  ;  the  prominent  places  round  the 
holes  are  then  chippe<l  away  ;  and  this  pro- 
cess is  repeated  until  the  depth  and  form  de- 
aired  are  obtained.  They  are  then  polished 
upon  prepared  moulds  of  convex  forms,  and  of 
the  same  composition  as  the  polishing-plates 
which  are  attached  to  the  turningwheel. 

The  seal-engraver's  wheel  consists  of  a  slight 
frame  ballasted  below  to  keep  it  firm,  with  two 
uprights  about  eighteen  inches  in  length  and 
eight  inches  between.  Betwixt  the  two  is  a 
small  spindle.  This  turns  at  one  end  on  a  screw 
or  pivot,  some  times  of  cornelian  :  the  shoulder 
is  kept  in  its  plare  by  a  neat  iron  clamp — it  is 
steadied  by  a  piece  of  rag  wrapped  round  it  and 
enclosed  in  the  collar.  Why  so  much  pains 
should  betaken  to  diminish  friction  by  a  corne- 
lian pin  at  one  end,  while  it  was  increased  by 
this  at  the  other,  we  cannot  explain.    A  dozen 
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or  two  spindles  such  as  this,  are  made  use  of. 
The  spindle  is  terminated  by  a  small  spike  of 
iron  about  an  inch  long,  ending  in  a  liitle 
circular  saw  or  button,  from  a  tenth  up  to 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  To  this,  emery 
paste — that  is,  powdered  corundum  mixed 
with  oil — is  from  time  to  time  applied,  while 
it  is  spun  round  with  a  bow.  The  engraver 
holds  the  seal  up  betwixt  his  fingers  and 
thumb,  and  a  sweep  or  two  of  the  bow  causes 
a  mark  on  the  seal.  This  is  deepened  and 
extended  as  desired — the  larger  discs  beiug 
employed  for  long  straight  strokes.  Ths 
work  turned  out  is  by  no  means  very  fioe^ 
but  the  celerity  of  execution  is.  surpassiug. 
Diamond  dust  is  very  rarely  used  in  India,— 
corundum,  koorund,  or  samda  stone  as  it  ii 
called,  being  the  chief  material  employed  in 
polishing  gems,  marbles,  and  metals.  This 
mineral  is  found  chiefiy  in  granite  or  the  de- 
tritus of  granite  rocks  in  the  Mysore  couoiiy 
and  in  the  neighboui  hood  of  the  souf  h-westem 
ghauts.  It  is  brought  in  considerable  qoan- 
tity  to  Bombay,  and  is  occasionally  exported 
to  Europe.  It  is  packed  in  orange-shaped 
parcels  with  meridional  cordings  :  the  pieces 
are  from  the  size  of  filberts  to  that  of  the 
hand  :  they  are  generally  amorphous  or  frag- 
ments of  ciystals,  often  contaminated, with 
felspar,  mica,  and  other  granitic  minerals. 
Sometimes  fragments  of  crystals  perfectly 
pure  are  to  be  met  with  weighing  from  tea  to 
twenty-five  pounds,  but  these  are  ruv. 
Thoui^h  excessively  hard,  it  is  by  no  means 
tough — it  fiies  in  pieces  after  a  few  strokes  of 
the  hammer,  and  is  easily  pulverized  in  a 
mortar.  The  natives  generally  beat  it  on  aa 
anvil  or  stoue,  keeping  it  from  fiying  about 
by  a  collar  of  cotton  rope.  The  fine  particles 
are  separated  from  the  coaree  by  sifting — it  is 
not  certain  that  the  home  process  of  lixi- 
viation  is  resorted  to.  For  sharpening  swords 
or  burnishing  metal  it  is  generally  used  likes 
whetstone  or  burnisher  ;  for  polishing  gems, 
it  is  either  made  up  into  a  cake  with  lac  or 
into  a  paste  with  oil  or  grease.  It  is  never 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  emery.— 
Raffle's  Arts,  S[c,  of  India^  pp.  513,  515. 

STONEHENGE,  a  celebrated  circle  of 
stones,  in  England,  is  not  a  Druidical,  nor 
a  Koninn,  nor  a  Danish  structure.  It  is  a  piece 
of  butldliist  architecture  and  is  own  brother  to 
the  circle  of  upright  stones  at  Amravati  oa 
the  Ki.-^tnn,  and  to  many  others  in  the  Soatli 
of  India. 

STONE  PINE,  Eisro.     Pinus  pinea. 

STORAGE,  It.     Storax. 

STOUAX,  Ekg.,  Fr. 

Ak. 


I  Ustenik,  Sal  a  jet, 

'  Meah, 

'  stvi-ax  broom, 

s " 


11 
Gbb. 


Stonce, 

Styrax, 

Azumbtu*) 
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The  produce  of  Styrax  officinale,  grow-  long  tinoe,  that  is,  upwards  of  an  hour,  or 
ing  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  Le-  i  nearly  so  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
vant.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  tears,  which  the  dust  and  minute  bodies  on  the  ground  are 
is  pure  ;  and  in  lumps  or  red  storax,  which  is  1  kept  whirling   above  into   the  air,  in    other 


mixed  with  saw-dust  and  other  impurities. 
Storax  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  pleasant, 
sub-acidulous,  slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic 
taste  ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  browu  colour,  and 
brittle.— ilfcCViZ/ocA. 

STORAX,  LIQUID. 

SiUanii,  Miati-lubni  Ab.  |  Sillarui,  Meih-sila,  Guz. 
Meih-katar,  „  UiND.,  Pers. 

fioM  malloes,  Eno.  |  Raaa-mala,  Malay. 

Liquid  storax,  a  term  in  India  given  to 
Rose  malloes,  the  sillaris  of  the  bazaare  :  and 
the  solid  storax  or  salajit,  is  the  solid  Rose 
malloes.  It  is  obtained  from  theLiquidamber 
altiogia.  Liquid  storax  is  usually  more  or  less 
opaque,  of  the  consistence  of  bird-lime, 
grayish  colour,  -warm  balsamic  taste,  and  pe- 
culiar vanilla-like  odour,  if  pure.  Small 
quaotities  are  imported  annually  into  Bombay 


cases  these  small  dust-storms  are  seen  slowly 
advancing,  and  when  numerous,  usually  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  direction.  Birds,  kites  and 
vultures,  are  often  seen  soaring  high  up  just 
above  these  spots,  apparently  following  the 
direction  of  the  column,  as  if  enjoying  it. 
They  may  be  looking  for  prey,  or  involv- 
ed in  and  unable  to  fly  out  of,  the  invi- 
sible part  of  the  electritied  aerial  column, 
of  which  the  lower  part  only  is  visible 
to  us  by  the  dust  raised.  The  phenomena 
connected  with  dust-ttorms  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  present  in  waterspouts  and 
white  squalls  at  sea,  and  revolving  storms 
and  tornadoes  of  all  kinds  :  and  they  appa- 
rently originate  from  the  same  cause,  viz., 
moving  columns  of  electricity.  In  1847,  at 
Lahore,  an  observer  being  desirous   of  ascer- 


from  Suez  and  the  Arabian  gulf  in  skins  ;  it  I  taiuing  the  nature  of  dust-storms,  he  project- 
is  re-exported  to  England  and  China  under    ed  into  the  air  an   insulated    copper   wire  on 


the  designations  of  Rose  mallows  (Rasa-mal- 
lo)  and  Sillaris,  in  barrels  of  about  four 
imperial  gallons  capacity  each. — Faulkyier, 
See  Ambar,  Liquid,  Liquidambar. 

STORAXWORTS,  see  Styrace®. 

STOREY,  see  Leedes. 

STOBIANI,  a  frontier  tribe  whose  winter 
station  is  in  Beltichistan  and  summer  station 
in  the  high  country  belonging  to  the  Musa 
Khel .— LflffAawi'*  Descriptive  Ethnology, 
See  Aifghan. 

STORMS  OF  DUST,  are  caused  by  spi- 
ral  columns  of  the  electric  fluid  passing 
from  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth  ;  they  have  an 
onward  motion — a  revolving  motion,  like  re- 
volving storms  at  sea — and  a  peculiar  spiral 
motion  from  above  downwards,  like  a  cork- 
screw. It  seems  probable  that  in  an  exten- 
sive dust-etorm  there  are  many  of  these  columns 
moving  on  together  in  the  same  direction,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  many  sud- 
den gusts  take  place  at  intervals,  during  which 
time  the  electric  tension  is  at  its  maximum. 
These  storms,  in  the  Punjab,  mostly  commence 


a  bamboo  on  the  top  of  his  house,  and  brought 
the  wire  into  his  room,  and  connected  it  with  a 
gold  leaf  electrometerand  a  detached  wire  com- 
municating with  the  earth.  A  day  or  two 
after,  during  the  passage  of  a  small  dust-storm, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  electric 
fluid  passing  in  vivid  sparks  from  one  wire  to 
another,  and  of  course  strongly  affecting  the 
electrometer.  The  thing  was  now  explained  ; 
and  since  then  by  the  same  means  he  ob- 
served at  least  sixty  dust-storms  of  various 
sizes,  all  presenting  the  same  phenomena  in 
kind.  He  commonly  observed  that,  to- 
wards the  close  of  a  storm  of  this  kind,  a  fall 
of  rain  suddenly  takes  place,  and  instantly 
the  stream  of  electricity  ceases,  or  is  much 
diminished,  and  when  it  continues,  it  seems 
only  on  occasions,  when  the  storm  is  severe 
and  continues  for  some  time  after.  The  ba- 
rometer steadily  rises  throughout.  In  the 
Punjab  plains,  the  fluctuation  of  the  ba- 
rometric column  is  very  slight,  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three-tenths  of  an  inch  at  a  time. 
The  average  height  at  Lahore  is  3,180,  cor- 


from  north-west  or  west  and  in  the  course  of]  rected  for  temperature,  indicating,  it  is  suppos- 


an  hour,  more  or  less,  they  have  nearly  com- 
pleted the  circle,  and  have  passed  onwards. 
Precisely  the  same  phenomena,  in  kind,  are 
observable  in  all  cases  of  dust-storms  :  from 
the  one  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter  to  those 
that  extend  for  fifty  miles  and  upwards,  the 
pbeoomena  are  identical.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  some  of  the  smaller  dust-storms  occa- 
sionally seen  in  extensive  and  arid  plains, 
hoth  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Affghanistan 
Above  the  Bolan  pass,  called  in  familiar  lan- 
guage **  DeTilSy*'  are  either  stationaty  for  a 
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ed  above  1,150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
taking  30  inches  as  the  standard.  A  large 
dust-storm  is  usually  preceded  by  certain  pe- 
culiarities in  the  dew-point,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  particles  of  dew  are  deposited  on 
the  bulb  of  a  thermometer.  The  mode  of 
taking  the  dew-point  is  to  plunge  a  common 
thermometer  in  a  little  ice,  and  let  it  run  down 
20'  or  30*.  The  manner  in  which  the  electricity 
acts  upon  the  dust  and  light  bodies  it  meets 
with  in  its  passage,  is  simple  enough.  He 
supposes  the  particles  similarly  electrified  and 
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mutually  repulsive,  and  then,  together  with 
the  whirling  motion  communicated  to  them, 
are  whisked  into  the  air.  The  same  takes 
place  when  the  electricity  moves  over  water. 
The  surface  of  the  water  becomes  exposed  to 
the  electric  agency,  and  its  particles,  rendered 
mutually  repulsive,  are  in  the  same  way 
whirled  into  the  air.  At  sea  the  waterspout 
is  thus  formed.  First  of  all  is^een  the  cloud 
descending  and  beneath  may  be  observed  the 
water  in  a  cone. —  Beng,  As,  Soc.  Jour,,  No, 
y.of  1850,  p.  790.     See  Dust  Storms. 

STOTULARI,  Sans.  Lagers traemiareginae. 

STOURBRIDGE  CLAY  resembles  potter's 
clay  to  a  certain  extent,  but  is  far  more  re- 
fractory in  the  fire.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
owing  probably  to  the  presence  of  carbo- 
naceous matter.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
making  crucibles,  glass  pots,  &c. 

STOVIGLIE,  also  Terraglie,  It.  Earthen- 

ware. 

ST.  PANTENUS,  see  Christianity. 

ST.  PAUL'S  MOUNTAINS,  a  chain  of 
hills  in  Banca  island  are  only  930  feet  high, 
and  are  on  the  south  of  the  islaud. 

STRABO.  mentions  Ceylon  in  Lib.  xv,  p, 
1013,  noticing  the  awkwardness  of  the 
inhabitants  in  sailing  and  fitting  their  masts 
in  their  vessels.  El.  Edrisi,  p.  31,  also 
speaks  of  this  island  under  the  name  of  Ser- 
andib,  and  Marco  Polo  under  that  of  Seilam. 
It  is  celebrated  by  each  for  its  rich  gems. — 
Pennant's  Hindoostan,  Vol.  i,  pp*  183-185. 
See  Babel,  Berenice,  Inscriptions,  Kartelania, 
Khuzistan  or  Arabistan,  Kirkook,  Kirman, 
Megasthenes,  Okelis,  Pandiya,  Turan. 

STRACGI,  also  Strazze,  It.     Rags. 

STRACHEY,  H.,  of  the  66th  Bl.  N.  I. 
Author  of  a  Journey  through  Tibet,  in  1846, 
to  Rakas  Tal  and  Cho  Mapan,  t.  e.,  Lake 
Manasarovara  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1848,  vol. 
xvii,  99,  and  published  in  a  separate  form, 
8vo.,  Calcutta,  1848. — On  the  frontier  of 
Kumaon  and  Gurhwal,  Ibid,  532. — He  men- 
tions that  Manasarovara  discharges  its  waters 
through  a  gravel  bank  into  Rakas  Tal,  which, 
again,  sends  off  a  tributary  to  the  Sutlej. — 
JDr  Buist. 

STRACHEY,  Richard,  an  officer  6f  the 
Bengal  Ehgiueers,  who  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Loud.  Geo.  Soc.  He  wrote  on 
the  physical  geography  of  the  provinces  pf 
Gurhwal  and  Kumaon,  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains  in  Lond.  Geo.  Trans.,  1851,  vol. 
xxi,  57. — On  the  Glaciers  of  the  Pindur  and 
Kuphinee  rivers,  in  the  Kumaon  Himalayas, 
Edin.  New  Phil.  Jl.,  1847-48,  vol.  xliv,  108. 
— A  trip  to  the  Niti  pass,  1849,  in  Bl.  As. 
Trans.,  1850.— On  the  snow-line  of  the  Hima- 
layas, Ibid,  1 849,  vol.  xviii,  287.— Notes  on 
investigations   near   Kumaon,   Ibid,    240i — 
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Geography  of  Kumaon,  Ibid,  1851.  Horary 
barometrical  observations  at  1 1,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  See  Colonel  Sykes  oo, 
in  Phil.  Trans.,  1850,  299.— On  the  tertiary 
formations  of  the  Himalayas,  Rep.  Brit.  Ass. 
1851. — See  Dissertation  on  discoveries  of  both 
brothers  in  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison's  address  to 
Lond.  Geo.  Soc,  1852.  Captain  Richard 
Strachey  was  appointed  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  make  a  scientific  survey  of  the  pr<h 
vince  of  Kumaon,  and  was  occupied  on  the 
task  about  two  years  during  which  time,  in 
addition  to  the  important  investigations  in 
physical  science  which  occupied  his  attention, 
he  thoroughly  explored  the  flora  of  the  pro- 
vince, carefully  noting  the  range  of  each 
species.  He  was  joined  by  Mr.  Winterbottom 
in  184S,  and  they  travelled  together  in  Tibet 
Their  joint  collections  amounting  to  2,000 
species,  were  distributed  in  1852-53  to  the 
Hookerian  Herbarium,  the  British  Museum, 
the  Linnean  Society,  and  some  foreign  ma- 
seums;  and  the  scientiflc  results  are  now 
in  course  of  publicatioti. 

STRACHEY,  Mr.  J.,  had  some  shawl 
stuffs  made  under  his  own  inspection,  of 
wool  procured  at  Umritsir.  The  manufacturen 
were  pioneers  belonging  to  the  embassy 
under  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  they  worked 
in  a  common  tent  ;  yet  they  appeared  to 
find  no  difficulty  in  their  employment.  A 
shop  may  be  occupied  with  one  shaH 
provided  it  be  a  remackably  fine  one,  above 
a  year,  while  other  shops  make  six  or  eight 
in  the  course  of  that  period.  Of  the  best 
and  most  worked  kinds,  not  so  much  as 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  completed  in  one  day, 
by  three  people,  which  is  the  usual  number 
employed  at  most  of  the  shops,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
pieces,  when  completed,  correspond  in  size. 
The  shops  consist  of  a  frame- work,  at  which 
the  persons  employed  sit  on  a  bench  :  their 
number  is  from  two  or  four.  On  plain  shawls, 
two  people  alone  are  employed,  and  a  long 
narrow,  but  heavy  shuttle  is  used  ;  those  of 
which  the  pattern  is  variegated,  are  worked 
with  wooden  needles,  there  being  a  separate 
needle  for  the  thread  of  each  colour  ;  for  the 
latter,  no  shuttle  is  required.  The  operation 
of  their  manufacture  is  of  course  slow,  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  work  which  their 
patterns  may  require.  The  Oostaud,  or  head 
workman,  superintends  while  his  journey  men 
are  employed  near  him  immediately  under  his 
directions.  If  they  have  any  new  pattern  ia 
hand,  or  one  with  which  they  are  not  familiar, 
he  describes  to  them  the  figures,  colours,  and 
threads  which  they  are  to  use,  while  he  keepa 
before  him  the  pattern  on  which  they  happen 
to  be  employed,  drawn  upon  paper.    Dunog 
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the  operation  of  making,  the  rough  side  of  the 
shawl  is  uppermost  on  the  frame,'  notwith- 
BtaodiDg  which,  the  Oostaud  never  mistakes 
the  regularity  of  the  most  figured  patterns. 
The  wages  of  the  Oostaud  (the  employer  fur- 
nishing materials)  are  from  six  to  eight  pice 
per  day  ;  of  the  common  workmen,  from  one 
to  four  pice  in  Cashmere,  may  be  about  three- 
halfypence.      A  merchant,  entering   largely 
into  the  shawl  trade,  frequently  engages   a 
Domber  of  shops,  which  he  collects  in  a  spot 
Dnder  his  eye  ;  or  he  supplies  the  head  work- 
men with  thread  which  has  been  previously 
spun  by  women  and  afterwards  coloured,  and 
they  carry  on  the  manufacture  at  their  own 
houses,  having  previously  received  insti'uc- 
ttons  from  the  merchant  respecting  the  quality 
of  the  goods  he  may  require,  their  colours, 
patterns,  &c.  After  the  goods  are  completed,  the 
merchant  carries  them  to  the  custom-office, 
where  each  shawl  is  stamped,  and  he  pays  a 
certain  duty,  the  amount  of  which  is  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  piece. 
The  officer  of  the  government  generally  fixes 
the  value  beyond  what  the  goods  are  really 
worth.  The  duty  is  at  the  rate  of  one*fifth  of  the 
price.  Most  shawls  are  exported  unwashed,  and 
fresh  from  the  loom.     In  India,  there  is  no 
market  for  unwashed  shawls,  and  at  Umritsir 
they  are  better  washed  and  packed  than  in 
Cashmere.     Of  those  sent  to  the  westward, 
many  are  worn   unwashed.      The  wool  of 
which  the  shawls  are  made  is  imported  from 
Tibet  and  Tartary,  in  which  countries  alone 
the  goat  which  produces  it  is  said  to  thrive. 
That    which    is    brought    from   Rodauk   is 
reckoned  the  best.    Its  price  in  Cashmere  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  rupees  for  a  turruk,  (which 
is  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  pounds)  :  the 
whitest  sort  is  the  dearest.     It  would  perhaps' 
be  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the 
quantity  of  shawls  manufactured  annually  ; 
supposing,  however,  that  five  of  all  kinds  are 
on  an  average  made  at  each  shop  or  loom  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  the  number  would  be 
eighty  thousand,  which  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth.     They  accordingly  marched 
oat  of  their  camp  to  attack  the  Dooraunees,  on 
the  7th   of  January  1761.     The  Dooraunees 
got  under  arms,  and  the  battle  began  a  little 
before  day. — Elpkin$tone*s  King.  ofOabul, 
pp.  608,  509,  553.     See  Maryul  or  Lowland. 
STRACHI A  GEOMETRICA,  a  bug  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  but  marked  with  grey  and 
orange  on  the  upper  side,  is  found  atBaduHa. 
In  C^eyioo  it  feeds  upon  the  juice  of  the  young 
berriea,  three  per  cent  or  more  of  which  were 
said  lo  have  suffered  from  it.     It  is  allied  to 
the  green  or  fetid  bug,  but  though  it  may 
occasionally  cauBe  destruction,  tliere  is  no  fear 
of  it  ever  becoming  a  serious  nuisance. 
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STRiEMIA  TETRANDRA,  Roxb.  Syn. 
of  Cadaba  iudica,  Lam,,   fV.  A-  A. 

STRAITS  OF  BANCA,  is  rather  more 
than  100  miles  long,  and  in  the  narrowest 
part  is  seven  miles  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
Straits  of  Banca,  between  that  island  and 
Sumatra  is  the  most  frequented  iu  the  Indian 
Seas. 

STRAITS  OF  BA8EELAN,  between  Ba- 
seelan  island  and  Mindanao. 

STRAITS'  SETTLEMENTS,  comprise 
Singapore,  Malacca,  Provence  VVelIesley,and 
Penang.  The  Straits'  Settlements  ceased  to 
be  connected  with  India  on  1st  Februaiy 
1867,  when  they  became  a  Crown  colony. 
The  inhabitants  are 


|Pinan(?  & 

Sibgapore  Provence 

Wellesley 


Malacca. 


^  Jakuns 
I  Malays 


('hinese 

Natives  of  India 

Other  Asiatics 


Totals.. 


13,500 

58,000 

i7,roo 

6,600 


90,700 


72,000 

39,000 

U,000 

1,700 


126,700 


900 

6S.0OO 

12.000 

1,200 

'2,600 

71,60  0 


The  Straits'  Settlements  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Straits  of  Maiac^ca,  include  under 
one  government,  Penaug,  Provence  Welles- 
ley,  Malacca  and  Singapore,  and  wore  incor- 
porated in  one  Settlement  in  1826.  Penang 
was  obtained  in  1786,  by  treaty,  from  the 
king  of  Quedah  ;  and  14  years  later,  Provence 
Wellesley  was  ceded  by  the  same  prince. 
Malacca,  conquered  by  Albuquerque  for  the 
Portuguese  about  1515,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, but  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1 795. 
The  English  kept  it  until,  iu  1818,  it  was 
re-delivered  to  the  Dutch  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  but  it  again 
reverted  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of 
1824.  Singapore  was  first  occupied  in  1819 
by  the  English  Governor,  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  then  Governor  of  Fort  Marlborough  or 
Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra.  The  population  of 
the  Straits'  Settlements  is  about  290,000.  The 
Straits'  Settlements  lie  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Slraits  of  Malacca.  The 
Sti-aitsMand  revenue  in  1863-4  was  £13,260  ; 
and  in  1864-5  was  £13,359. 

Penang  is  an  island  situated  at  the  north- 
western entrance,  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
or  in  about  lat.  5*  25'  N.,  and  long.  100* 
21',  and  is  about  13^  miles  long  with 
an  extreme  breadth  of  10  miles,  contain- 
ing ^n  area  of  nearly  70,000  acres. 

Provence  Wellesley  is  on  the  mainland  of 
the  peninsula,  immediately  opposite  Penang, 
the  water  dividing  them  being  about  3  miles 
broad  at  the  narrowest  point.  It  runs  from 
north  to  south  25  miles,  varying  in  breadth 
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from  4  to  11  miles  and  coutaiuiug  an  area  of 
1 5,000  acres. 

Malacca  has  a  sea-frontage  of  43  miles, 
with  a  depth  of .  10  to  28  miles.  The  town 
is  in  L.  2.   16  N. 

Singapore  island  is  24  miles  long  by  14  broad 
afud  cont-ains  an  area  of  206  square  miles.  The 
town  is  in  lat.  1.  17  N.,and  long.  103«  51'  E. 
This  tropical  colony,  comprises  the  island 
of  Penang,  (or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  in- 
cluding. Provence  Wellesley,)  the  town  and 
territory  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore. The  East  India  Company  in  1786 
came  into  possession  of  Penang  by  treaty  with 
the  rajah  of  Quedah,  a  native  State  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  fourteen 
years  later  ihe  slip  of  land  opposite  Penang, 
now  known  as  Provence  Wellesley,  was  ceded 
to  the  company  by  the  same  prince.  Malacca 
was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Albuquerque  in  a.  d.  1515,  and  about  100 
years  afterwards  fell  by  conquest  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  retained  it  until 
1795,  when  the  British  took  it  from  them. 
It  remained  in  our  possession  until  four  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  in  1818  was  re-delivered  to  the  Dutch 
in  confonnity  with  the  terms  of  that  treaty  ; 
but'  seven  years  afterwards  it  came  finally 
into  British  possession  in  terms  of  the  cele- 
brated treaty  with  Holland  of  1824.  As 
for  Singapore,  it  has  never  changed  European 
owners.  In  1819,  Sir  Stamford  Baffles, 
then  Governor  of  Fort  Marlborough,  or  Ben- 
coolen,  in  Sumatra,  who  had  been  long  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  position, 
came  over  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
then    nearly    uninhabited    island. 

In  the  Island  of  Java  a  most  disastrous 
volcanic  eruption  began  at  about  5  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  5ie  15th  April  1872. 
The  volcano  Merapi,  which  had  been  quiet 
since  1863  began  on  the  evening  above- 
mentioned  to  show  signs  of  vigorous  life. 
Glowing  streams  of  lava  issued  out  of  the 
mountain,  and  rushing  furiously  downwards, 
buried  whole  villages  in  their  fiery  masses,  filled 
up  ravines,  and  choked  the  course  of  rivers, 
a  river  in  the  neighbourhood  was  filled  with 
lava  to  a  depth  of  1 5  feet.  A  great  many 
lives  were  lost  in  the  destruction  of  whole 
villages.  As  many  as  200  dead  bodies  had 
been  found  on  one  side  of  the  volcano,  while 
thousands  of  Javanese  had  to  fly  for  their 
Uves,  their  houses  and  their  all  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  descending  lava.  In  one 
village,  a  woman,  who  had  escaped,  reported 
that  160,  being  the  whole  of  her  fellow- 
villagers,  had  been  destroy edt  The  coincidence 
in  time  between  this  outbreak  and  the  last 
eruption  of  VesuviuH,  is  remarkable. — Came- 
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rorCs  Malayan  India  ;  Straits  Times  ;  Indian 
Messenger y  August  Slh,  1 872. 
STRAMONIUM. 


Ab. 

ft 
Eng. 


Datara,  Uikd. 

Datura  stramoniam,  Lat. 


Masil,  xnethel, 
JovuL  maail. 
Thorn  apple. 

Of  this  species  of  Datura  plant,  all  parts 
are  poisonous.  The  leaves  are  used  in  asthma, 
for  smoking. 

STRANGERS'  HOME  FOR  ASIATICS. 
One  of  these  was  established  in  London  in 
1859.  It  offers  to  Indian  sailors  and  other 
Orientals  who  are  in  England  a  comfortable 
and  respectable  lodging,  with  wholesome  food, 
at  a  cost  which  shall  render  the  institution 
self-supporting.  Each  lodger  is  to  pay  not 
less  than  Ss.  per  week,  for  which  the  lodger 
will  be  supplied  with  three  meals  a  day,  medi- 
cal attendance,  baths,  washing,  &c. ;  so  thai 
they  will  have  no  other  necessary  outlay,  but 
to  furnish  themselves  with  clothing,  the  means 
of  doing  which,  on  the  most  reasonable  tei*ms, 
are  provided  by  the  establishment  of  a  store- 
room at  the  ^*  Home.**  In  addition  to  these 
benefits,  airangements  have  been  made  to 
take  charge  of  their  money  and  other  pro- 
perty, to  make  remittances  to  their  families 
and  friends,  to  give  them  advice,  and  afford 
them  information,  to  protect  them  from  im- 
position, to  procure  them  employment  in  ves- 
sels, to  present  them  with  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  &c.  From  June  1857  to  Jane 
1858,  the  number  of  Asiatics,  Africans,  &c, 
who  found  a  home  at  that  institution  was  884. 
The  avei'age  weekly  number  of  inmates  for 
two  years  was  50.  During  that  period  the 
number  of  beds  paid  for  was  857,  by  Asiatics 
entering  as  casual  lodgers  at  Sd.  per  night 
In  1857  the  number  of  Asiatic  servants  and 
lascars  shipped  was  407  ;  in  1858  the  number 
was  307  ;  and  during  the  ^ve  months  of  the 
year  1859  the  number  was  122.'  During  the 
year,  the  labours  of  the  Scripture  reader  had 
been  unremitting,and  a  great  number  of  lascars 
and  othei^  had  been  visited  and  supplied 
with  copies  of  the  scriptures  and  tracts.  The 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1858 
amounted  to  £3,728  3^.  5</.,  including  £1,059 
donations,  £60  19#.  subscriptions,  and  a  loan 
of  £600.  The  expenses  amounted  to  £3,533 
9s.  Sd,,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £194  13j. 
6d,  At  the  opening  of  the  institution  the 
liabilities  amounted  to  £6,371  lis.  Sd.  At 
the  anniversary  of  1859  the  amount  had  been 
reduced  to  £5,456  Is.  4d.  The  amount  then 
required  to  liquidate  the  debt  was  £5,328. 
Up  to  that  time  the  institution  had  not  been 
self-supporting. 

STRANGE,  Sir  Thomas,  Judge  of  the 
High  Courts  of  Madras  and  Bengal,  and  his 
son  Thomas  Lumsden  Strange,  Judge  of  the 
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STRAWBERRY. 

Sadr  Adalut  Court  of  Madras,  Authors  of 
books  on  Hindu  Law :  that  of  the  soa  called 
a  Digest  of  Hindu  Laws  was  compiled  partly 
from  the  smaller  work  on  the  same  subject  by 
his  father,  and  partly  fromother  eminent  au- 
thorities, but  amplified  and  elucidated  by  his 
own  investigations. 

JJTRAVADiriM  COCCll^EUM,  DeCand, 
Syn.  of  Barringtonia  acutangula,  Oatrt. 

STRAVADIUM  RACEMOSUM,  Juss, 
Syn.  of  Barringtonia  racemofsa. 

STRAVADIUM  RUBRUM,  Pers.  Syn. 
of  Barringtonia  acutangula,  0{Brt. 

STRAWBERRY  is  the  English  name  of 
tlie  plant  and  fruit  of  species  of  Fragaria,  of 
which  there  are  many  species, 

F.  bonarienais.  Juts.,  Buenoa  Ayres. 
F.  chilensis,  £Ur/i,,  South  America. 

F.  collina ?  Switzerland,  Germany. 

F.  elatior,  £hrh.,  America. 

F.  giTindiflora,  Ehrh.^  Surinam. 

F.  indica,  Andr.,  Mountains  of  India. 

F.  majaufea ?  France. 

F.  monophylla,  Duehene. 

F.  nubicoJa,  WaU,,  Himalaya. 

F.  roxburghii,  W.  d:  A.,  Khassya,  Aasam. 

F.  vesca,  Linn.,  cultivated. 

F.  vii^iDiana,  Linn,,  North  America. 

Some  species  occur  in  India,  wild,  and 
others  are  cultivated.  F.  chilensis,  ^ArA.,  the 
Chili  strawberry,  was  brought  from  South 
America.  F.  collina  is  also  an  introduced 
plant.  F.  elatior,  Ehrh.^  is  the  Haut-boy 
strawberry  from  America,  and  F.  grandiflora 
*nd  F.  majaufea  are  also  known,  as  also  F. 
roxburghii,  W,^  A.,  the  F.  indica  and  Malay 
of  Roxburgh,  which  has  also  been  classed 
with  Duchesnea  and  Potentilla,  growing  in 
the  Neilgherries,  Dehra  Dhoon  and  Kamaon. 

Fragaria  vesca,  Linn. 


Wild  strawberry,     Ewg. 
Wood       „ 

*anxar,  Jhblum. 

ingrach,  yang, 


Paljor,  Chenab. 

BuQunalso  musrini,  Ravi. 

Fragat  Lat. 

.    ^     -     w,  ,  Bana-phul,  SUTLEJ. 

wh,  Kanora.  I  Tawai,  Trans-Indus. 

This  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  the 
Punjab  Himalaya,  from  4,000  to  12,000 
feet.  The  fruit  is  excellent  when  gathei'ed 
^ry  but  is  largely  improved  by  cultivation. 
It  is  cultivated  by  Europeans  and  market 
gardeners  and  in  the  Bombay  Dekhau,  a 
hed  of  a  few  square  yards  brings  in  from 
*15  to  £20  the  season.  In  Bangalore  it 
is  giown  abundantly.  The  strawberry 
plant  multiplies  itself  from  runners  and 
suckers ;  the  old  plant,  after  it  has  ceased 
^>cwing,  throwing  them  out.  In  the  Dekhan 
fts  soon  as  the  rains  have  set  in,  these  ruu- 
Ders  may  be  removed  into  a  nursery  bed,  for 
their  beiug  more  easily   looked  after,    and 

should  have  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  inches    ,j ^,    ,,..««« 

allowed  between  them;  they  will  throw  out  |  handful  or  two  of  goats'  or  sheep's  dung 
ouier  ruuuers,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  should  be  put  round  the  plant,  opening  the 
H'parated  and   transplanted    at    the    proper    earth  and  scraping  it  together.     Water  durinr^ 
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STRAWBEURY. 

season.    They  thrive  best  in  a  light  soil  with 
good  old  stable  and  vegetable  manure  at  first, 
and  as  soon  as  they  show  a  disposition  to 
flower,  may  have  old  goats'  or  sheep's  manure 
added  around  each  plant,  a  couple  of  double 
Imndsful  being  sufficient.     In  no  part  of  the 
Dekhau,   should  the   plants    be   put  out  for 
fruiting  before  the  close  of  the  rains,  the  latter 
part  of  September  being  quite  early  enough. 
Suckers  planted  for  experiment  at  the  com- 
mencement of  August,  grew  to  a  good  size, 
and  did  nothing  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  but 
throw   out  suckers,  which  were  continually 
removed,  but,  after  all,   fruited   badly  :    the 
finest  and  most  prolific  crop  were  got  from 
suckers  put  out  in  the   beginning  of  October. 
Some  strawberries  were  gathered  in  November 
from  the  plants  put  out  in  August,  but  they 
were  so  few  as  in  no  way  to  induce  a  trial  of 
the  experiment  again.     Varieties  can  only  be 
procured  from  seed  ;  and  to  procure  the  seed, 
select  the  finest  ripe  fruit,  rub  it  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  diy  it.     When  the  rains  com- 
mence, soak  the  seed  in  water,  reject  all  that 
float,  the  remainder  sow  in  baskets  in  a  light 
loam,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  remove  in  about 
six  weeks,  and  should  be  put  in  other  baskets 
four  or  five  inches  apart,  and  taken  care  of 
until  ready  to  be  transplanted  into  the  beds 
where  they  are  to  remaiu.     As  these  plants 
throw  out  suckers   very  fast,  they  must  be 
constantly  looked  after,  and  removed.     They 
will  commence  bearing  in  six  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed.     As  soon  as  the  rains 
have  ceased,  put  the  suckers  that  have  root- 
ed into  square  beds,  each  not  less  than  one  foot 
apart,  five  in  a  row  :   this  will  give  twenty-five 
in  each  bed — as  many  as  can  be  easily  looked 
after  and  gathered  without   trampliug  on  the 
bed  and  thereby  injuring  the  plants.     When 
the  earth  is  of  a  clayey  consistence.  Dr.  Rid- 
del I  has   seen  the  strawberry  cultivated  on 
ridges.     Some  think  this  is  a  good  plan,  but 
he  prefers  the  beds.     It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  flooding  the  beds,  to 
put  tiles  under  the  fruit  to  keep  it  clean,  but 
it  also   attracts  the  notice  of  the   birds  :  if 
straw  or  grass  be  used,  then  the  chances  are 
that  white  ants  destroy  the  plants.     This  it  is 
that  makes  some   persons   prefer  the  ridge 
system  of  growing,  as  they  say  the  fruit  is 
cleaner  in   consequence  :  fine   fruit  may  be 
grown  either  way  ;  and  if  on  ridges,  the  same 
distance  must  be  allowed  between  the  plants 
as  in  beds — aud  even  in  the  latter  the  plants 
may  be  put  on  raised  cones  of  earth.     The 
common  vegetable  manure  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired at  first  until  near  flowering,  when  a 


STREPTOPELIA  DUSSUMIEPa. 

the  evening  and  veiy  early  io  the  morning. — 
Birdwood,  Vegetable  Product,  pp.  1 5 1  -2, 209; 
J)rs,  Cleghorn,  Kullu  and  Kangra,  pp:  65, 
S\  ;  J,  L.  Stetoart,  Riddell,  Hogg,  Veg., 
Kintfdom.     See  Strawberry. 

STRASS.  Artificial  gems  by  which  many 
of  the  precious  stones  are  well  imitated.  The 
colour  of  the-  emerald  is  peculiar,  and 
called  emerald  green.  Thp  glass  of  bottle 
bottoms  is,  however,  largely  sold  in  Ceylon 
and  other  places  as  emeralds.  Emeralds 
are  rarely  without  defects,  called  flaws, 
"  Rag,"  Hind.,  and,  with  the  hope  of  deceiv- 
ing, the  manufacturers,  aware  of  this,  make 
the  false  emeralds  with  flaws.  Of  all  pre- 
cious stones,  the  emerald  is  most  liable  to  de- 
fects, and  iheir  absence  should  excite  suspicion 
as  they  can  be  very  eti^ily  imitated.  Strass 
is  a  technical  term  for  the  base  of  the  artifi- 
cial gems,  of  which  the  following  is  the  com- 
position : — 
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STRI-HARIKOTTAH  MUTTAa 

STRI,  Saks.    A  woman,  wife. 
STRIGID^  the  owls,  a  family  of  birds 

of  the  order  Raptores  or  Birds  of  Pi'ey  : — 

Fam.— Strigidffi. 
5u6-/aOT.— Buboninse,.  1  Nyctea;  4  Bubo;  2  AbIo; 

2  Scops;  3  Eetupa. 
Svb'fam. — Atheninse,  1  Ninox ;  8  Athene. 
Sub-fam. — Symiinae,  3  Symium. 
i8ftt6-/aiw.— Striginae,  1  Phodilus;  2  Glftux;  2  Strix. 

Owls  are  found  throughout  the  world,  and 
many,  races,  alike  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  con- 
tinue to  entertain  superstitious  opinions  re- 
garding species  of  this  nocturnal  genus.  The 
women  of  India,  hearing  the  hooting  of  the 
Ghugu,  shut  the  ominous  sounds  from  their 
ears  by  wrapping  their  sarhis  round  their 
heads.     Of  the  Barn  owl,  Stiix  flammea,  a 


STREBLUS  ASPEK,  Lour.  Syn.  of  Tro- 
phis  aspera,  Retz. 

STREPSICER7E,  see  Caprere. 

STREPSILUS  INTERPKKS,  the  Turn- 
stone. Inhabits  all  sea-coasts,  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles :  comraoti  along  those  of 
India  and  seems  to  bo  found  on  every  sea-coast. 

STREPSIPTERA,  Parasites  on  various 
hymenoptera. 

STREPTAXIS,  a  curious  distorted  snail, 
.that  feeds  on  worms. 

STREPTOCARPUS,  one  of  the  Bignonia- 
cea;.  This  is  a  handsome.plant  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  produces  abundance  of  pale, 
purple  flowers,  it  requires  a  good  garden  soil, 
and  is  increased  by  seed. — Enq.  Ci/c, 

STREPTOPELIA  GRLVIARDI,  C.  L. 
Jionap.,  '*  with  much  narrower  collar  and 
much  shorter  toes'*  than  Str.  dussumicri, 
is  described  from  the  Marianne  Islands;  a 
fifth  Asiatic  species  of  Streptopelia  is  the 
Indian  Flumilis,  remarkable  for  the  diver- 
sity of  the  sexes.  — Mr.  Blyth^s  Report. 

STREPTOPELIA  DUSSUMIERI,  see 
Tiirtur  du?Fumieri. 


poet  says : — 

The  white  owl  seeks  the  antique  rained  wall, 
Fearless  of  rapine  ;  or  in  hollow  trees, 
Which  age  has  cavemed,  safely  courts  repose. 

And  Shakespeare  notices  the  common  sa- 

perstitiou,  when  he  says  : — 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good  night" 

The  Snowy  owl,  Stryx  uyctea,   has  also 

been  noticed  in  song — 

WTien  day  declining  sheds  a  milder  gleam. 

What  time  the  May  fly  haunts  the  pooler  stream; 

When  the  still  owl  skims  round  the  grassy  mead 

What  time  the  timoroos  hare  limps  forth  to  feed ; 

Then  be  the  time  to  steal  adown  the  dale. 

And  listen  to  the  vagrant  cuckoo's  tale; 

To  hear  the  clamorous  curlew  call  his  mate, 

Or  the  soft  qurdl  his  tender  pain  relate ; 

To  see  the  swallow  sweep  the  darkening  plain 

Belated,  to  support  her  infant  train  ; 

To  mark  the  swift  in  rapid  giddy  ring, 

Dash  round  the  steeple  unsubdued  of  wing: 

Amusive  bi^ds !  say  where  your  hid  retreat, 

^Vhen  the  frost  rages  and  the  tempests  beat ; 

"Whence  your  return,  by  such  nice  inxtinct  led, 

When  spring  soft  season  lifts  her  blooming  head  ? 

Such  baffled  searches  mock  man's  prying  pride. 

The  God  of  Nature  is  your  secret  guide ! 

While  deepening  shapes  obscui-e  the  face  of  day, 

To  yonder  bench  leaf-sheltered  let  us  stray. 

Till  blended  objects  fail  the  swimming  sight. 

And  all  the  fading  landscape  sinks  in  night ; 

To  hear  the  drowsy  dor  come  brushing  by 

With  buzaing  wing,  or  the  shrill  cricket  cry ; 

To  see  the  feeding  bat  glance  through  the  wood ; 

To  catch  the  distant  falling  of  the  flood; 

While  o'er  the  cliff  th'  awrikcned  chum  owl  hung, 

Through  the  stiU gloom  protracts  his  chattering  song; 

While  high  in  air,  and  poised  upon  his  wings 

Unseen,  the  soft  enamoured  wood-lark  sings ; 

These,  Nature's  works,  the  curious  mind  employ, 

Inspire  a  soothing* melancholy  joy ; 

As  fancy  warms,  a  pleasing  kind  of  pain 

Steals  o'er  the  cheek,  and  trills  the  creeping  vem: 

Kach  rural  sight,  each  sound,  each  smell,  combine; 

The  tinkling  sheep-bell,  or  the  breath  of  kine : 

The  new  mown  hay  that  scents  the  swelling  breeie, 

Or  cottage  chimney  smoking  through  the  trees. 

The  chilUng  night  dews  fall;— away,  rctirer 

Strix  roseubergii  and  S.  javanica,  owls  ot 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  latter  is  in  tU 
the  islands  up  \o\jomho\i.— J erdovi 9  Bird$\ 
White's  IS  at.  Hist,  of  Selborne. 

STRI-HARIKOTTAH  MUTTAH,  a  small 
forest  tract  on  the  north  of  Madras. 
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STRYOHNOS. 

STRING  AND  WIND  MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUMENTS, see  Masical  instrumrnts. 

STRIPED  HYENA,  Ehg.  Hyena  striata, 
Zimmerman, 

STRIPED  NECKED  MUNGOOSE,  Ekg. 
Herpestee  vitticollip,  Benn.,  EIL,  Bfy, 

STRIPED  TIGER,  Eng.     Felis   tigris, 
Linn, 

STRIPERMATUR,  or  Sri  Perumbndur, 
lit.  12' 68',  and  long.  79*  56'  in  the  Kama- 
tik,  27  miles  west  of  Madras.    Dak  bunga- 
low, 144  feet.— iScAZ.,  RoL      ^ 
STROA,  Tibet.     Cervus  affinis. 
STROBILANTHES,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Acanthaceae,  which  gi'ow  in  the 
Khassja,  Nepaul,  Nagpore  and  Ceylon.     In 
Ceylon,  species  of  the  genus  '  Strobilanthes,' 
the  well-known   Nilla  plant  in  India,  used 
as  sticks  to  put  in  mud  walls.     Fourteen  spe- 
cies  of  Strobilanthes,  grow  abundantly  in 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Ceylon.     The  go!  unda 
rats  feed  on  the  seeds,  also  the  jungle-fowl, 
whose  eyes  are  said  to  become  affected  from 
it'-'Tennenfs  Sketches  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Ceplofij  p,  30  ;  Fergusson. 
STROEWOI  GESS,  Russ.    Timber. 
STROMBID^,  a  family  of  molluscs,  of 
which  the  genas  Strombus  is  the  type. 

STROPHANTHUS,  a  shrub  about  Am- 
herst  that  bears  a  flower  resembling  the 
neriam,  but  with  very  long  linear  filiments 
to  the  end  of  each  segment  of  the  corolla. 
It  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation. — Mason, 
STRUTHIOLABIA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 
STRUTHIONID^. 


Neunali,                       Ar. 

Strnzzo, 

It. 

Thtt-ad-jemmel,           „ 

Struzzulo, 

9> 

Autniche,                     Fk. 

Strath  io  came  las, 

Lat. 

Strausie,  Skrutho-ca- 

Shutr-murgh, 

Pehs. 

melos,                      Gbb. 

A  family  of  birds  of  great  size,  which  may 

be  thus  shown  : 

Fam.  I.— Struthionidrt. 
0.  Struthioninse. 

Struthio  cameluB,  Afr.  et  As.  Occ. 
Rhea  americana,  ex  Hep.  Argent. 
„      macrorbjDcha,  ex  rep.  Argent  (?) 
„     darwini,  ex  Patagonia. 
h,  CaJsuariinse. 

Casuarius  galeatni,  ex  ins.  Ceram. 

bicanioculatus,  ex  pair.  ign. 
kaupi,  ex  ins.  Salawatty. 
uui-appendiculatu8.  ex  patr.  ign. 
bennettii,  ex  Nov.  Britann. 
austraps,  ex  Nov.  Holl.  Bor. 
Fam^    II.— Apteiygidae. 
Apteryx  auatrasiliR,  ex  Nov.  Zeland.  ins.  bor. 

manWlli,  ex  Nov.  Zeland.  ins.  media, 
owenii  ex  Nov.  Zeland.  ins.  med. 
maxima,  ex  Nov.  Zeland.  ins.  med. 

STRUTHIONUM  PLUM^  MOLU- 
ORES,  Estrich,  Estridge. 

STRUZZO  also  Strozzulo,  It.  See  Stru- 
tliionidfle. 

STRYCHNOS,  a  genus  of  plants,  growing 
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STKYCHNOS  LIGUSTEINA. 

in  the  E.  Indies.  Mr.  Thwaites  mentions, 
as  Ceylon  plants,  S.  cinnamomifolia,  Thw.^ 
of  the  Hantani  district.  S.  colubrina,  Linn,^ 
in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceylon.  S.  lauriua, 
fVaU.,  at  Galle  and  Korne-Galle.  S.  minor, 
Blurnej  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  S. 
nux- vomica.  S.  bicirrbosa,  Lesch.,  is  a  native 
of  Tanjore.  S.  lucida,  jfi.  Br,y  is  from  Tropical 
New  Holland,  S.  madagascariensis,  Fet. 
Th,y  is  of  Madgascar.  8,  axiilai-is  is  of  the 
Khassya  Hills,  and  S.  monogyuus,  Roxb.^  in 
Sylhet.  arpvxvos  was  a  name  applied  by  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Dioscorides  to  a  kind  of  Night- 
shade, and  adopted  by  Linnaeus  for  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Apo- 
cynaceae.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  found  principally  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  America.  One  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Brown,  a  native  of  Australia.— -ffn^. 
Cyc. 

STRYCHNOS  LAURINA,  ^a/Z.  grows  in 
Ceylon,  at  Galle,  Kornegalle,  and  other  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  island.— 2%tt;.  Enum.  PI- 
Zeyl.,p,  201. 

STRYCHNOS  CINNAMOMIFOLIA,  Thw. 

Atta-kirindi-wel,  Singh. 

A  native  of  Ceylon,  growing  in  the  Hantani 

district,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,— TAw. 

Ejium.  PL  Zeyl,  p.  201.  ' 

STRYCHNOS  COLUBRINA,  Linn, 

Modira  canoram,  Mheede. 


Modirakaniram,  Malxal. 
Pao-de-cobra,  Port. 

Naga  musada,  Tel. 

Nagamusadi, 


Kucliila  luta,  Benq. 

Snake  poison  nut  tree,  £ng. 
iSnakewood  tree, 
Bois  de  conleuvre,  Fb. 

Lignum  oolubrinam,     Lat. 

A  scandent  plant  with  a  stem  of  a  great 
size,  often  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  growing 
in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceylon  and  in  Mala- 
bar. The  wood  is  of  a  light  grey-colour,  hard 
and  intensely  bitter.  The  wood  of  this  plant 
18  the  true  Pao  de  Cobra  of  the  Portuguese. 
That  of  the  root  is  deemed  a  powerful  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  capella.  Several 
woods  have  however  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Bois  de  couleuvre,  (Lignum  colubri- 
nura)  in  different  countries,  viz.,  the  Opliyoxy- 
lum  serpentinum  in  Amboyna,  the  Opliiorhi- 
za  raungos  in  Java,  Polygala  senega  in  North 
America,  i&c.,  all  for  their  supposed  virtues 
as  antidotes  to  make  poison.  A  very  large 
proportionate  quantity  of  strychnine  exists 
in  the  wood  of  this  root-*Dr.  0' Shavghnes" 
*y,  f».  442  ;  Eng.  Cyc, ;  Thwaites'  Enum. 
FLZeyL,  p  201  ;  Roxb.'s  El.  Ind.,  Vol.  i, 
p.  577,  and  note,  ibid, 

STRYCHNOS  LIGUSTRINA. 


Malay.  |  Caju-badaira  pail  or 

laut,  Mal^y. 
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Caju-alar, 
Caju-nassi, 

A  tree  of  the  Eastern  archipelago,  resem- 
bling the  orange  tree  ;  berries  globose,  yel- 
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lowish-green,  two  to  eight-seeded.  This  yields 
the  Lignum  colubrioum  of  Timor. — O'Shaugh- 

nessf/i  p.  443. 

STRYCHNOS  MINOR,  Blume. 

Var.  a,  parvifolia,  Benth.,  I,  c.—c.p.  841. 

Grows  ill  the  warmer  parts  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  Ceutial  province,  up  to  an  ele- 
vation of  6,000  feet.— ^.  Dc.  Frod.,  ix,  p. 
14  ;  Benth,  in  Journ.  Linn,  Soc.  Bof.,  Vol. 
i,  p.  lOO—c.  p.  187;  Thwaites'  Enum.  PL 
Zei/l,p.20l, 

STRYCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA,  Linn. 


Ar. 


n 


11 

Beno. 

BURM. 


Can. 

DUK. 

Eno. 
»» 

IIlND. 
»» 


Khanek  ul  k&lb, 

FaluB  mahi, 

Kuchila, 

Kha  bouug, 

Kha  ^yee?  Burm.  of  Moul 

laein  ?  * 

Caniram, 
Kuchila, 
Snakewood  treSf 
Vomit  nut 
Poison    „ 
Nux-Tomica 
Kuchlftt 
Kuobila, 

Lignum  colnbrinum,  Lat. 
Jhar-katchura,        Mahb. 

Kaniram  ?  Malbal. 

Izaraki?  Pkrs. 

The  Nut 


Sans. 


Culaka? 
Gutapa, 

Vesha-muflhti  bij  um, 
Kulaka;  Kutaka,  „ 

Eudaka  dornatta?  SiNGH. 
Goda-kadooroo,  „ 

Gada-kadooroo-gasB,    „ 
Yetti  maram,  Tam. 

Mutti?Qu?  „ 

Yetti-cotay  maram,      ,« 
Musadi,  Tkl. 

Mesidi, 
Mushti, 
Musada, 

MushtigangamuBidi,   „ 
Kora,  Tel.  ?   of  Ganjam 

and  Gumsur. 
Kunjaram  of  Travancore. 


it 


11 
n 


Ar. 


Burm.  ? 
£ng. 


Kuchila, 
Azraki, 
Fal\i8  niahi. 


Hind. 

PfiUS. 


Hub-ul-jarab, 
Khanak-ul-kalb, 
Kha-gyee, 
Poison  nut, 

A  small  or  middling-sized  tree,  with  a  short 
crooked  trunk,  which  grows  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  Ceylon,  common  in  every  part  of  tlie 
Madras  presidency  ;  common  in  the  south 
Konkan,  particularly  in  shady  ravines,  but, 
on  the  Bombay  side,  does  not  re-appear  either 
uorth  of  the  Savitri  or  inland.  It  is  a  native, 
also  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency and  near  Midnapore,  is  a  very  common 
tree  throughout  the  forests  of  Pegu  and  ex- 
tends into  the  archipelago.  In  a  full-grown 
tree,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch,  is  15  feet  or  20  feet,  and  aver- 
age girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  3  feet,  is  a  very  common  tree  throughout 
the  Pegu  forests  and  on  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  hill  at  the  back  of  Maulmaiu.  The  timber 
15  strong  and  close-graiued,  but  never  of  very 
large  size.  Wood,  white-coloured,  adapted 
for  fancy  work  and  cabinet-making.  In  the 
hilly  parts  of  the  Konkans,  the  nuts  are  used 
for  poisoning  fish.  The  reputed  property  of 
the  wood  to  cure  the  bite  of  venomous 
snakes,  as  stated  by  Lindley,  is  never  heard 
of  there,  and  is  doubtless  quite  apocryphal. 
The  seed  is  inodorous,  but  its  taste  insup- 
portably  acrid  and  bitter.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  reduce  the  seeds  to  powder  ;  they  must  he 

fir.«t  rasped,  the  raspings  steeped  in  mucilage,    of  this  wood.  White  auts  will  not  touch  it" 
then  dried  and  powdered  ;  or  what  is  pre-  !  0'Shangline$syyp,  437  ;  Boyle;  Boxb*s,  F^ 
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ferable,  the  rasping  should  hb  exposed  to  the 
steam  of  water  for  an  hour,  and  then  stove- 
dried,  and  powdered  in  a  covered  mortar. 
The  bark  is  of  an  ash-grey  colour  while 
young,  thin,  compressed,  inner  surface  blank, 
outer  surface  of  the  larger  pieces  spotted  with 
red  rust-like  patches.  Fracture  brittle,  taste 
intensely  bitter  ;  nitric  acid  gives  a  blood- 
red  stain  to  the  black  parts,  and  changes  the 
red  to  a  rich  gr^ss-green.  This  bark  is  knowu 
to  the  European  druggists  under  the  name  of 
the  '^  false  angustura."  Its  nature  was  loog 
suspected,  but  first  clearly  ascertained  by  Dr. 
O'SiiHughnessy.  The  same  bark  is  commonly 
sold  in  Calcutta,  uuder  the  name  of  "  Rohun," 
and  substituted  for  the  harmless  bark  of  the 
Soymida  febrifuga.  Dr.  Pereira  thinks  that 
the  Nux  meohil  of  Serapion  is  Nux  vomica  ; 
but  in  Persian  works  this  name  is  applied  to 
a  Datura.  The  wood  of  the  Nux  vomi(*i^ 
ti'ee  is  said  by  Dr.  Christison  to  be  often  sub- 
stituted for  the  Lignum  colubrinum,  or  Snake- 
wood.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  except  the  palp 
and  flowers,  are  exceedingly  bitter  especially 
the  wood  of  the  root^  and  the  inner  layers  of 
the  bark.  The  seeds  are  disk-shaped,  circu- 
lar, hard  and  thorny.  It  contains  two  power- 
fully  poisonous  alcaloids,  strychnine  and 
brucine,  and  an  acid.  It  acts  as  a  powerful 
excitor  of  the  spinal  chord  and  as  a  tooic. 
By  Europeans  it  is  principally  used  in  para- 
lysis and  neuralgia,  also  in  muscular  tremors 
and  incontinence  of  urine,  and  natives  of  India 
are  now  using  strychnine  as  an  excitatorj 
agent.  The  tree  is  common  on  almost  every 
part  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  is  in 
flower  during  the  cold  season.  The  wood  is 
white,  strong,  close-grained  and  very  hard, 
and  used  for  plough-shares.  The  pulp  of  the 
poisonous  fruits  are  the  favourite  food  of  the 
Buceros  raalabaricus  or  Horubill.  The  hard 
and  durable  wood  is  used  for  many  purposes 
by  the  natives.  It  is  exceedingly  bitter, 
particularly  that  of  the  root  which  is  used  by 
intermitting  fevers  and  in  case  of  venomous 
suHke-bites,  when  that  of  Naga  musiui,  S. 
colubrina,  cannot  be  had.  The  seeds  are  em- 
ployed in  distillation  of  country  spirits^  to 
render  them  more  intoxicating.  The  pulp  of 
the  fruit  seems  perfectly  innocent  and  it  is 
fl:reedily  eaten  by  many  sorts  of  birds.  Its 
timber  is  strong  and  close-grained,  but  never 
of  large  size  :  wood  hard  and  of  a  white  or 
ash  colour,  specific  gravity  0*706.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  52  lbs.  It  is  used  for  ploogb- 
shares,  cart  wheels,  in  Travancore  for  making 
cots,  and  is  adapted  for  fancy  work  and  cabioet 
making.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  anake  woodi 
of  commerce.  Ii'on  tools  are  sharpened  on  blocks 
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Ind.y  Vol.  i,  p.  475,  575;  PoweWs  ///J7i<:?- 1  constantly  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  natives 


^ooit,  Vol.  i;p.  360  ;  Mr.  Rhode's  MSS;  Drs. 
Wightj  Cleghorn,  Gibson,  Brandts  and  Ma- 
son  ;  Colonel  Frith  ;  Captain  Mncdonald, 
Cal  Cat.  Ex.  1 862  ;  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.,  p. 
201  ;  W.  Jacob,  Esquire  ;  McClelland ;  Rid- 
deU ;  Mason  ;  Joum.  of  the  Med.  and  Phys. 
Soc.  of  Calcutta,  Jan.  1 837.  See  Nux  vomica. 
STRYCHNOS  POTATORUM,  Linn. 

The  Tree. 


Bexo. 


«i 


IndugA, 

Nirmalli, 

KliA-boung,  Y»-kyie, 

BURM. 
Cbll-binj-ka-jhar,  Due. 
Clearing  Dut  tree,  Eng. 
Nirmul ;  Nirmuli,  Hind. 
KatakA,  Sans. 

Injini-gasa,  Sinoh. 

The 


Ingivi,  Sinoh. 

Teta  mamm,  Tam. 

Tettan  kotte  maram,    ,,  , 
Tettam  parol  maram,    ,, 
Indupu  chetiu,  Tel. 

Chilla  chetta, 
Katakamu, 

Chilla  ginja  chettu,        „ 

Urta. 


ChU-binj-ka-pbal, 
Chil-binj, 
Qearing  nut, 


Kotoko, 

Nut. 

Tetta  kotte, 
Chilla  ghenzlu, 
Kataka, 

The   Wood. 


DUK. 

»» 

Eng. 


Tam. 
Tbl. 

Sans. 


Indugn  wood,       Angtx>-  I  Cbil-binj  ka  lakra.   Hind. 

Beng  ?  I  Indaga  karra,  Tel. 

The  Fibre. 
Katbaven  nar,    Tam. 

Grows  in  the  mouutaius  of  India,  in  Bengal 
and  the  Dekhan,  flowers  in  March  and  April, 
of  a  greenish  yellow  colour.     The  tree  is  of 
moderate  size,  larger  than  S.  nux  vomica,  and 
famishes  a  serviceable  small-sized  wood.     In 
the  Circai'S  it  is  much  scarcer  than  vthe  S.  nux 
vomica,  being  only  found  amongst  mountains 
and  woods  of  great  extent.     It  flowers  during 
tbo  hot  season.    The  wood  i&hard  and  durable 
and  ils  used  for  various  economical  purposes. 
The  palp  of  the  fruit  when  rip&  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  the  taste  is  rather  disagreeable.    This 
tree  grows  in  the  drier,  and  especially  the  north- 
em,  parts  of  Ceylon.    It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  India  and  grows  to  a  moderate  and 
even  large  size,  larger  than  the  S.  nux  vomi- 
ca and  scarcer.    It  is   found  in  Coimbatore 
and  other  parts  of  the  Madras  presidency,  on 
mountains  and  in  woods  of  great  extent ;  on 
the  hills  of  the  Satpoora  range,  near  Arrawad 
and  in  the  jungles  of  Doordi,  on  the  Gutpurba 
river.     In  Ganjam  and  Gumsnr,  its  extreme 
height  is  40  feet,  circumference  4  feet,  and 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of 
the  first  branch,  9  feet.    It  is  there,  chiefly 
need  for  firewo€>d,  though  bandy  wheels  and 
plough-shares    are  occasionally  made  of  it. 
*  Clearing-nuthas  ovate  or  oval  glabrous  pointed 
leaves;  a  deeply-fissured  bark  ;  and  berries 
containing  only  one  seed.   It  has  shining  fruit, 
which  is  black  when  ripe.     When  full-grown 
it  attains  a  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  The 
^ngVuh  name  is  derived  from  the  use  which 
U  made  of  the  seeds,  which  have  the  curious 
ptopoTty  of  purifying  muddy  water,  and  aie 
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who  rub  the  inside  of  their  lotas  and  brass 
pots  with  theiu.     The  impurities  very  soon 
fall  to  the  bottom.     This  efifect  is  so  generally 
known  that  the  seeds  are  usually  carried  by 
travellers  in  India.     The  nature  of  the  action 
has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.     It  probably 
depends  on  astringency  in   the   fruit.    The 
fruit  is  used  medicinally.     Pulp,  when  ripe, 
eaten  by  the  natives.     The  entire  plant  is 
destitute  of  the  poisonous  ingredients  of  the 
other  species.     Ainslie  informs  us  that  the 
ripe  fruit  is  deemed  emetic  by  the  Tamools 
of  Southern  India,  when  given  in  powd^  to 
the  quantity   of  about  half  a  tea    spoonful. 
On  this  point,  Ainslie  says,  this  fruit,  though 
when  very  young,  it  is  made  into  a  preserve 
and    eaten,   is    reckoned   in    its  ripe    state 
amongst  the  emetics  of  tlie  Tamool  practitiou- 
ere.     Dr.  Hooker  found  the  Strychnos  potato- 
rum, foming  a  dense  foliaged  tree,  30  to  60 
feet  high,  and  while  some  individuals  are  a 
pale  yellow,  others  are  deep  green,  yet  both 
in  apparent  health.        This  seed  can  often 
be  obtained  when  alum  cannot  be  procured. 
The  natives  never  drink  clear  well  water  if 
they  can  get  pond  or  river  water,   which  is 
always  more  or  less  impure. — Drs,  Wight^ 
Oibson  and  Cleghorfi ;  Captain  Macdonald, 
Thw,,  p.  201  ;Roxb.*s  Fl.  Uid.,  Vol.  i,  p.  576  ; 
CyShaughnessy,  p.  443  ;  J  ins.  Mat.  Med.,  p» 
119;  Hooker^s  Him.,  Jour.,  p.  50 ;  Roxb. ; 
Rohde's  MSS. 

STRYCHNOS  SANCTI  IGNATII,  Berg. 

Ignatia  amara,  Linn. 
St.  Ignatius'  bean,  Eno.  |  Papeeta,  HiiO). 

A  branching  tree,  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands.  The  seeds  are  an  inch  long, 
the  size  of  a  large  olive.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  these 
beans  contain  igasurate  (sti*ychnate)  of  strych- 
nia, wax,  concrete  oil,  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ter, green  starch,  bassorine,  and  vegetable 
fibre.  The  strychnine  is  present  in  three 
times  the  quantity  of  that  in  the  kuchila  nuts, 
but  there  is  no  brucine.  Its  activity  is  con- 
sequently very  great,  its  uses  the  same  as 
those  of  nux  vomica.  Besides  the  symptoms 
therein  described  the  papeeta  nut  purges  in 
small  doses,  and  is  hence  deemed,  and  be- 
lieve correctly,  to  be  an  efficacious  vermifuge 
medicine.  It  is  by  some  usually  considered 
as  constituting  a  distinct  genus,  and  called 
Ignatia  amara,  Linn.,  its  seeds  ai'e  frequently 
made  to  yield  their  Strychnia.  They  are 
ovate,  triangular,  of  a  reddish-grey  colour, 
and  about  twenty  of  them  contained  in  a  pear- 
shaped  fruit.  They  are  intensely  bitter,  used 
by  the  native  doctors  as  a  remedy  in  cholera, 
but  administered  in  conjunction  with  Jehiree 
(Cocoa  maldivica).      When  given  in  over- 
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doses  the  symptoms  are  those  of  poisoning  by 
strychnia,  as  vertigo,  convulsions,  &c.,  nnd 
the  remedy  used  for  these  effects  is  lemonade 
in  large  quantities,  which  is  said  to  afford  re- 
lief speedily,— ^n^.  Cye  ;  O'Shaughnessy^ 
p,  441.   . 

STRYCHNOS  TIEUTE,  Lesch. 

Upas  tjeute,  Jav.  |  Tjettlk,  Jav, 

TBhellik,  „    I 

Has  elliptical,  acuminate,  3-nerved,  glabrous 
leaves,  and  simple  tendrils,  which  are  thickened 
opposite  the  solitary  leaves.  This  plant  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  is  a  native  of  Java  and  is 
said  to  be  the  true  Upas  tree  of  that  country. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  poisonous  species 
of  the  genus,  and  yields  the  greatest  quantity 
of  strychnia,  an  exceedingly  violent  poison, 
which  acts  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
strychnine,  and  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of 
the  root  of  this  tree.  The  root  is  called  Upas 
radja,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  trtie  Upas 
tree  of  Java,  which  is  the  Antiaris  toxicaria 
Order  Urticaceae.  There  are  several  other 
plants  which  are  called  by  the  name  of 
Upas  in  various  parts  of  Asia.  The  natives 
of  Java  prepare  from  this  species  one  of 
the  most  deadly  of  the  various  poisons 
that  are  nsed  by  barbarous  nations  for  pro- 
ducing death  by  the  wounds  occasioned  by 
their  wrTOWB.-^O'Shaughnessy,  p.  444;  Eng. 

Cyc, 

STRYCHNOS  TOXIFERA,  a  native  of 
Guiana,  ascertained  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
celebrated  Woorara  poison. — CShaughnessy, 

p.  443. 

ST.  THOMAS.  The  tradition  of  St.  Thomas 
having  preached  the  gospel  in  India  is  thus 
related  by  Gibbon.  "According  to  the  le- 
gend of  antiquity  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  India  by  St.  Thomas.  At  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  his  shrine,  perhaps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madras,  was  devoutly  visited 
by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred,  and  their  return 
■with  a  cargo  of  pearls  and  spices  rewarded 
the  zeal  of  the  English  monarch,  who  enter- 
tained the  lai-gest  projects  of  trade  and  dis- 
covery. When  the  Portuguese  first  opened 
the  navigation  to  India,  the  christians  of  St. 
Thomas  had  been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  and  the  difference  of  their  cha- 
racter and  colour  attested  the  mixture  of  a 
foreign  race.  In  arms,  in  arts,  and  possibly 
in  virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindoo- 
staii:  the  husbandmen  cultivated  the  palm 
tree,  the  merchants  were  enriched  by  the 
pepper  trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  Nairs 
or  nobles  of  Malabar,  and  their  hereditary 
privileges  were  respected  by  the  gratitude  or 
the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the  Zamorin 
himself.  They  acknowledged  a  Gentop  sove- 
rei^^n,  but  they  were  governed  even  in  tem- 
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poral  concerns,  by  the  Bishop  of  Angamala, 
He  still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of  metropo- 
litan of  India,  but  his  real  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.     Their  religion  would  have 
rendered  them  the  firmest  and  most  cordial 
allies  of  the  Portuguese,  but  the  inquisitors 
soon  discerned  in  the  christians  of  St.  Thomafl 
the  unpardonable  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism. 
Instead  of  owning  themselves  the  subjects  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
monarch  of  the  globe,  they  adhered,  like  their 
ancestors,  to  the  Communion  of  the  Nestoriaa 
patriarch ;  and  the  bishops  whom  he  ordained 
at  Mosul,   traversed  the    sea   and    land  to 
reach  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
In   their     Syriac    liturgy,     the    names    of 
Theodore   and  Nestorius  were  piously  com- 
memorated; they  united   their  adoration  of 
the   two    persons    of    Christ;    the  title  of 
Mother  of  God  was  offensive  to  their  ear,  and 
they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice  the 
honours  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  the  super- 
stition of  the  Latins  had  almost  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  a  goddess.     When  her  image  was 
first  presented  to  the  disciples  of  St.  Thomas, 
they  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  We  are  chris- 
tians, not  idolaters!  and  their  simple  devotion 
was  content  with  the  veneration  of  the  cross. 
Their  separation  from  the  western  world,  had 
left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  improvefnenta, 
or  corruptions,  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  their 
conformity  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
fifth  century,  would  equally  disappoint  the 
prejudices  of  a  papist  or  a  protestant.     It  wu 
the  first  care  of  the  ministers  of  Rome  to 
intercept  all  correspondence  with  the  Nea- 
torian  patriarch,  and  several  of  his  bishops 
expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The 
flock,  without  a  shepherd,  was  assaulted  by 
the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  zeal  of  Alexis  de  MeneseZy 
arch-bishop  of  Goa,  in  his  personal  visitation 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar.     The  synod  of  Di- 
amper,  at  which  he  presided,  consummated 
the  pious  work  of  the  reunion,  and  rigorously 
imposed  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  tlM 
Roman  church,  without  forgetting  auricular 
confession,  the  strongest  engine  of  eccleeiasti* 
cal  torture.     The  memoiy  of  Theodore  and 
Nestorius  was  condemned,  and  Malabar  was 
reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  of 
the  Primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits,  who  invaded 
the  see  of  Angamala  or  Cranganore.     Sixty 
years  of  servitude  and  hypocrisy  were  patiently 
endured  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  empire 
was  shaken  by  the  courage  and  industry  of 
the  Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted  with  vigour 
and  effect  the  religion  of  their  fathers.    The 
Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defending  the  power 
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which  they  had  abused:  the  arms  of  forty 
thousand  christians  were  pointed  against  their 
Ming  tyrants ;  and  the  Indian  Archdeacon 
assamed  the  character  of  a  bii>hop,  till  a  fresh 
8app]y  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac  mission- 
aries could  be  obtained  from  the  patriarch  of 
Babylon."^-  Gibbon,    Ch.     47 ;     La    Croze 
Christianisme  des  Indes  ;  Geddes^s    Church 
History    of  Malabar,     See  Adam's    Peak, 
Nicolo-di-conti. 

ST.  THOME,  or  Mylapore,  in  lat.  13*  1' 
JS^  a  southern  suburb  of    Madras,    in  the 
district  of  Chingleput  and  about  three  miles 
from  Madras  to  the  south.  St.  Thom^  was 
cue  of  the  most  important  stations  of  the 
Portuguese   on  the   Coromandel   Coast     It 
subsequently   belonged  successively   to    the 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  king  of  Golconda,  the 
nabob  of  A  root,  and  has  been  in  British  pos- 
session since  the  wars  in  the  Carnatic.     Its 
native  name  is  Mailapur,   often  in  traveller's 
accounts,  written  Meliapore. —  Cal,  Rev.y  18 
Jan.  71- 
STUART,  author  of  a  His  toiy  of  Bengal 
STUCCO,    a   compound   of    paris-plaster 
and  lime,  used  in  making  cornices,  &c. 

STUCK-GOED,  Dux.,    also    Stuck-gut, 
6£B.    Bronze  ;  Gun  metal, 
STUOJE,  also  Stoje,  It.    Mats. 
STUPA,    the  Sans3nt   term  for  a  mound 
or  burrow,    either   of  masonry   or  of  earth. 
General  Cunniugham  says  the  Pali    form  is 
Thapo,   also   Thupa,   or  Thuva,  in  the  early 
Arian   inscriptions   from   the   Punjab.     The 
term    now  used    is    Thup    for    a  tolerably 
perfect  building,   and    Thupi  for   a  ruined 
mound,  but  writera  have  adopted  the  word 
Tope,    which   preserves    neither   the    spell- 
ing Dor  the  pronunciation  of  the  native  word. 
The  great  stupa  or  buddhist  monument  of 
Manikyala,    was   first   made   known   by   the 
journey  of  the  Hou'ble  Mouut  Stuart  Elphiu- 
■tone,  and  has  since  been  explored  by  Generals 
Ventura  and  Court.     The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Haja  Man,  or  Mauik,  who 
IB  said    to    have   erected    the   great    stupa. 
Fa-Hiaa  states  that  at  two  days'  journey  to 
the  east  of  Taxila  is  the  spot  where  Buddha 
gave  his  body  to  feed  a  starving  tiger.    But 
Suug-yuu  fixes  the  scene  of  this  exploit  at 
eight  days'  journey  to  the  south-east  of  tlie 
capital  of  Gaiidhara,  which  is  a  very  exact 
description  of  the  bearing  and  distance  of  Mani- 
kyala, either  from  Peshawar  or  from  Hasht- 
nagar.     General  Cunningham   has  identified 
the  great  stupa  of  the  "  body-offering"  with 
the  monument  that  was  opeued   by  General 
Court,    which,    according   to    the    iusciiption  \ 
found  injside,  was  built  in  the  year  20,  (.luring  i 
the  reign  of  the  great  Indo-Scytliiaii   prince  ' 
Kanlshka,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  tho  i 
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christian    era.      Manikyala    was,    therefore, 
one  of  the  most  famous  places  in  the  Punjab 
at  a  very  early  perioi  ;  but  he  thinks  that  it 
must  have  been  the  site  of  a  number  of  largo 
religious  establishments  rather  than  that  of  a 
great  city.     The  people   are   unanimous   in 
their  statements  that  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  fire ;  and  this  belief,  whether  based  on 
tiaditioh  or  conviction,  is  corroborated  by  tho 
quantities  of  charcoal  and  ashes  which  are  found 
amongst  all    the   ruined'  buildings.     It   was 
also  amply  confirmed  by  the  excavations  which 
he  made  in  the  great  monastery  to  the  north 
of  General    Court's    tope.      He    found    the 
plaster  of  the  walls  blackened  by  fire,  and  the 
wrought  blocks  of  kankar  limestone  turned 
into  quicklime.     The  pinp  timbers  of  the  roofs 
also  were  easily  recognized  by  their  chaired 
fragments  and  ashes.     General  Cunningham 
discovered  nothing  during  his  researches  that 
offered  any  clue  to  the  probable  period  of  the 
destruction  of  these  buildings,  but   as   this 
part  of  the  country  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  Kashmirian  kings,  even  before  the  time 
of  Hwen  Thsang,  he  was  inclined  to  attiibute 
their  destruction  rather  to  brahminical  malig- 
nity than  to  mahomedan  intolerance.    Yaisali 
is  supposed  by  General  Cunningham  to  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  Gandak,  wh^re  we  find  the 
village  of  Besarh,  with  an  old  ruined   fort 
which  is  still  called   Haja-Bisal-ka-garh,  or 
the  fort  of  raja  Yisala,  who  was   the  reputed 
founder  of  the  ancient  Yaisali.     The  ruined 
fort  of  Besarh  thus  presents  such  a  perfect 
coincidence  of  name,  position,  and  dimensions 
with   the  ancient  city  of  Yaisali,   that  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  identity. 
In  one  of  the  buddhist  legends,  quoted   by 
Burnouf,  Buddha  proceeds   with  Ananda  to 
the  Chapala  stupa,  and  seating  himself  under 
a  tree,   thus  addresses  his  disciple  :   '*  How 
beautiful,  0  Annnda,   is   the  city  of  Yaisali, 
the  land  of  the  Yriji,"  &c.     In    the   time  of 
Buddha,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 
the  people   of  Yaisali  were  called  Lichliavi  ; 
and  in  the  Trikandasesha,  the  names  of  Lich- 
havi,  Yaideha,  and   Tirabhukti,  are  given  as 
synonymous.     Yaideha  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Ramayana  as  a  common  name 
of  Mithila,  the  country  of  raja  Janaka  whoso 
daughter  Sita  is  also  named  Yaidehi.     Tira- 
bhukti  is  the  present  Tirahuti,   or   Tirhut. 
Now,  the  modern  town  of  Janakpur,  iu  the 
Mithari  district,  is  acknowledged  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  the  natives  of  the  country 
to  be  the  same  place  as  the  ancient  Janakpur, 
the  capital  of  Mithila.     The  corrert  render- 
ing of  the  name  is  doubtful  ;  but  if  the  bear- 
ing and   distance  recorded    by    the  Chinese 
pilgrims  are  correct,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  capital  of  Yriji  in  the  seventh  century 
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niu?t  hnve  been  at  Jannkpur.  Hwen  Tbsaug  j  which  are  arranged  into  Uie  Sturtuna,  the 
gives  the  name  of  the  country  in  its  Sanscrit  Starlings  or  mynas.  The  Lamprotorninaf 
form,  as  Fo-li-shi,  or  Vriji  ;  but  it  is  also  ,  glossy  mynas,  or  grakles  :  the  Bupkagina or 
stated  that  the  people  of  the  north  called  the  ox-peckers:  the  Quiscalina  or  boat-tails: 
country  San-fa-shi.  Navandgarhj  or  Naond-  I  the  Icterinoe  or  hang-tiests ;  and  the  Agelaina 
garh,  is  a  ruined  fort  from  250  to  300  feet  i  or  maizes.  The  Sturninae,  Lamprotornins 
square  at  top  and  80  feet  in  height.  It  is  i  and  Buphaginae  are  peculiar  to  the  Old 
situated  close  to  the  large  village  of  Lauriya  |  World.  The  more  frequently  occurring  genera 
15  miles  to  the  N.  N.    W.  of  Bettiah,  and, '  and  species  of  the  family  are  as  under  : — 


10  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Gandak  river.  The  ancient  remains  consist 
of  a  handsome  stone  pillar,  surmounted  by  a 


Fam.  SturuidoB. 

S  u  b-Fam .    Stt/rnince, 

Sturnus  vulgaris,  Linn. 


lion  and  inscribed  with  Asoka's  edicts,  and  of  i  St.  indicus,  nodgt.  |  St-eplendus,  Temm. 


three   rows   of  earthen    barrows  or   conical  i  Common  Starling,    Eno. 

mounds  of  earth,  of  which  two  rows  lie  from    TeK»  maina,  Hind. 

north  to  south,  and  the  third  from  east  to  west. 

The  stupas  usually  met  with  are  built  either 

of  stone  or  of  brick  ;  but  the  earliest  stupas 

were  mere  mounds  of  earth,  of  which  these 

are    the    most    remarkable    specimens    that 

General  Cunningham  had  seen.     He  believes 

that  they  are  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  pb^^*^°>   "^'"Ji 

the  early  kinj^s  of  the  country  prior   to  the    specks  obsolete. 

rise  of  buddhism,  and  that  their  date  may  be        ^t"»"us    ^^^ 

assumed  as  ranging  from   600  to  1500  B   c. 

Every  one  of  these  barr(»ws  is  called  simply 

bhisa,  or  *  mound,'  but  the  whole  are  said  to 

have  been  the  kots  or  fortified  dwellings  of 

the  ministers  and    nobles  of  raja   Uttanpat, 

while  the  fort  of  Navadgarh  was  the  king's 

own  residence.     The  word  stupa  meant  jori- 

ginally  only  a  "  mound  of  earth,''  and   this  is 

the  meaninj:  given  to  it  by  Colebrooke,  in  his 


Nakshi-telia, 
Tilgiri, 


HiNP. 

Kashmib. 


Tilora, 

The  glossy  black  starling  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Azores,  is  common  in  the  Himalaya 
and  N.  India,  Kashmir,  Afghanistan,  &c.,  as 
in  Britain.  An  Alfghan  specimen,  assigned 
to  St,  unicolor,  appertains  to  the  present 
species,  being   an  old   male  with   the  pale 

color,  Marm.f  of  Sardinia, 
Barbary,  &c.,  is  very  distinct  and  much  less 
bright  in  its  glosses  than  the  common  starling. 
It  is  said  by  Adams  to  be  common  ia  Sindh, 
the  Panjab  and  Kashmir. 

Sturnus  cineraceus,  Temm,  Japan. 

Srurnopastor  contra,  Linn, 
St.  capenais,  Linn.  \  Pastor  jail,  Jfortf. 


Ablaka-gosalik, 

Guia-leggra, 

Pied-starling, 


Beno. 


»» 
£no. 


Ablak*maina, 
Yenda  gorinka. 


Hu«D. 


translation    of    the    *  Amara    Kosha.'     The  !  found  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  India, 
author  of  the   Ceylonese   *  Atthakatha'   ex-    but  absent  in  the  S.  and  S.  W. 


plains  that  they  are  yakhatthanani,  or  edifices 
belonging  to  Yakha,  or  demon-worship.  The 
Yak  ha  in  Sanscrit  Yaksha  and  Jaksha, 
were  the  attendants  of  Kuvera,  the  God  of 
Kiches,  and  the  guardians  of  his  treasure.^, 
and  their  chief  residence  was  called  Alaka- 
pura.  Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Gandak  there  was  a  city  named  Alakapp6, 
inhabited  by  a  people  named  Balaya  or 
Buluka  who  obtained  a  share  of  Buddha's 
relics. — Cftnnii^  ham's  Ajicient  Geog.  of 
India,  pp.  443,  444,  44S,  450. 

STUUGEON  FISII.  Along  the  Asiatic 
coasts,  the  hij2;h  price  obtained  for  the  supe- 
rior and  well  manufactiircd  isinglass  alTords 
inducements  not  to  be  expected  elsi'where, 
but  all  the  parts  of  fi^h,  as  the  flesh,  the  roe, 
and  the  sounds,  can  be  turned  to  account, 
much  of  the  fish  caught  must  be  everywhere 
consumed  for  (bod,  but  considerable  quantities 
are  dried,  and  form  articles  of  commerce,  as 
do  shark -fins  and  fish-maws.  The  sounds  of 
many  Indian  fishes  mijrhN  like  sturgeons, 
yield  isinglass,  while  fish-glue  and  fish-oil 
mip:lit  be  obtained  from  others. 

ISTUKNIDyE,  the  starling  family  of  birds,  i  Pahhri  uiaina, 
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Sluruopastor  superciliaris,  Blyth.- 
Pastor  jalla,  Horsf.,  Mailayana. 
Pastor  tricolor,  Llorsf,,  Java. 
Pastor  temporalis,  Wagler,  China. 
Acridotherea  tristis,  Linn, 
Gracula  gryllivora,  DauiUn.  \  Mina  tristoides,  ffodg. 

Salik,  Bhat-salik,      Beng.  Mnina  HisD. 

(rorwantera,  Can.  Salonka,  MaH*. 

Bemni,Saloo,CHOTA-NAGP.  Goranka  ;  Gorinka,  Tkl 
The  common  myua,    £ng. 

All  the  head,  the  crest,  neck  and  breast 
jcflossy  black.  It  occurs  all  over  India  nnd 
Burmah.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Mauri- 
tius into   India,  to  destroy  the  grasshoppers. 

Acridodieres  ginginianus,  Laihani. 


Turd  us  ginginianus,  iMtk. 
Pastor  gregicolus,  Hodg. 

Gang-snlik,  Beng. 
Ram  8a]ik,  ,, 

Bunk-myna,  Eng. 

Ganga  maiu.'v.  Hind. 


P.  mahrattensia,  BayU- 


Gilgila, 

Bardi-maina, 

Lali, 


Hind- 

Nepal. 


Occurs  from  Atfghanistan  and  the  Hima- 
laya southwards  to  the  Nerbudda. 

Acridotheres  I'uscus,  Wagler, 
A.  griseup,  Bhjtk.  'Mama  cristatelloideB^^To^- 

Pjistor  mahrattensis,.^^i-ci.! Gracula  crist.atella,5«iirf<»'. 

Jbont-salik,  Bkng.  I  Jhonti  maina,  HlSD. 

11  IN  II.  I 
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Occurs  in  hilly  and  jungly  districts  tlirongb- 
out  India,  Nepal,  Assam  and  Burniah. 

Acridotheres  cristatellus, ,  China. 

Acridoiheres  javanicus,  Cabanis^  Java. 
Temenuchus  pagodarura,  Gmelin, 

Pastor  nigricepB,  Hodg, 
Maina  sylvestrisy      „ 

Monghyr  P&wi, 
Pabiya  pawi, 
Popoyamaina, 
Bahmani 
Pubaia 


j» 


i> 


Beno. 


»» 


Hind. 


Turdus  pagodarum,  Gme- 
lin. 

Eng. 


I 


Tam. 

»» 
Tel. 


Brahmany  myna. 
Blade-headed, ,, 
Papata  pariki, 
Rawanati, 
Papata  gorruki, 

Ocrurs  throughout  all  India. 

STYLIDIACE.E,  Lindl  This  small 
order  of  plants  may  almost  be  said  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  Enst-Iudies  as  both  its  genera, 
Alangium  and  Marlea  (Stylidium,  Lour.)  are 
common  in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  whence 
they  extend  along  the  Malayan  Peninsula  to 
Cochin-China,  and  northwards  alonj?  the 
forest-clad  base  of  the  Himalaya.  Marlea 
begonifolise  extends  beyond  30.  of  N.  latitude 
while  Alangium  decapetalum  spreads  from  the 
Central  Range  up  to  tlie  westein  bank  of  the 
Ganges  to  Allahabad,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna.  This  is  common  in  the  Peninsula 
with  A.  hexnpetalum,  said  to  afford  good 
wood  and  edible  hmi.-^Roylc's  III,  Him. 
Bot.,p.  215. 

STYLIDIUM  BEGONIFOLIUM,  E.Br. 

S.  chinense,  Lour.  \  Marlea  begonifolia,  Roxh. 

Khassya  hills,  extending  northwards  be- 
yond 30*  of  N.  lat.,  middle-sized,  white,  with 
large  yellow  anthers,  March  and  April  ;  fr. 
July  and  August.  Timber  employed  by  the 
natives  in  the  construction  of  their  houses. — 
Voigt^  p.  40. 

STYLIFER,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

STYLOCEROS  RATWA,  Ilodgs,  Syn. 
of  Cervulus  moscbatus,  De  Blain,  the  Bark- 
ing deer,  occurs  at  Siligoree,  iu  the  Terai — 
Hook,  Him,  Jour.,  p.  399. 

STYLOCORYNE  WEBER  A,  A,  Rich. 

Webera  corymbosa,  Willd.j  Roxb.^  PI.  Ind.  2,  p.  533. 

C&nthium  corymboBum,  Per^.,  Rheede, 

Rondeletia  aaiatica,  Linn* 

CQpia  corymbosa,  DC. 

Tarenna  Zeylanica,  Garrtn. 

Kommi  chetto,  Tkl.  I  Konda  papata,  Tel. 

Bomma  papata,  „    | 

The  wood  of  this  shrub  or  small  tree  is 
nnall,  but  hard,  prettily  marked,  and  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  tree  is  met 
with  CD  the  Godavery.  Its  leaves  and  fruit 
are  used  in  medicine. — Capt  Beddome  ;  Roxb. 
Fl,  Ind.,   Vol.  ii,  p.  533  ;   Voigt,  p.  377. 

STYLODISCUS  TBIFOLIATUS,  Ben- 
nett, Syn.  of  Andrachne  trifoliata.— i2oa:^. 

STYRACE^,  a  sub-order  of  plants  ;  con- 
sisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  comprising 
eight  or  nine  genera,  Symplicos  ;  Sty  rax  ; 
Paralea  :  and  Diclidanthera.  Of  the  E.  Indian 
species  are : 
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Symplocos  ferruginea,  Roxb.^  KhaBsya 
spic:ita,  Roxb.,  Kbansya. 
racemosa,  Roxb.y  Burdwaii,  Nepal,  Ka- 
maon. 
sinica,  AVrr,  China, 
pulcherrima,  Widl.^  Nepal. 
Sty  rax  benzoin,  Dryand^  Sumatra. 
„     aerratulus,  Hoxb.^  CLittaguug. 

STYRAX  BENZOIN,  Dryander. 
Lithocarpus  benzoin,    Blume. 

Loobani  ood,  ood,     Dekh.     Kominjan, 
(xum  benjamin  tree,  Kng.     Huaac  luban, 
Storax.  „        Jlusse  ul  jiiwi, 

Luban,  HlNO.  '  Sambraneo, 

The  (jum  resin. 
Arab-  |  Sturax, 
Luban, 


Ma  LAT. 
Pers. 

Tam. 


Eno. 

It 


Sty  rax, 
Hussc  lubau, 


Gr. 

IIlKI). 

Lat 
Pek». 


Asternk, 

Husse-ul-jawi, 

Benjamin, 

Benzoin, 
Gum  benjamin, 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Siam  and 
Java,  and  yields  the  gum  benjamin  of  com- 
merce :  character  of  wood  not  known.  Ben- 
zoin is  obtained  in  Sumatra,  by  making  in- 
cisions into  the  tree,  in  its  seventh  year.  The 
juice  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  that 
which  flows  first  being  the  purest  and  most 
fragant.  It  is  also  obtained  in  Siam  and  Bankok  : 
it  is  supposed  that  Styrax  finlaysonianum 
yields  the  last.  It  occurs  in  masses  coihposed 
of  white  lumps,  joined  together  by  a  brownish 
red  substance.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour  and 
taste.  It  contains  a  resin  mixed  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  benzoic  acid,  which  may 
be  prepared  from  this  drug.  A  very  useful 
stimulant,  expectorant  and  diuretic.  It  is 
principally  used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  la- 
ryngitis, also  in  jaundice  and  disease  of  the 
bladder. —  Voigt ;  Birdioood ;  Powell's  Hand 
book.  Vol.  i,  p.  859. 

STYRAX  BROOM  ?  Gmi.  Storax. 

STYRAX  OFFICINALE.  Linn.  A  native 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,commou  in  Greece,  and 
cultivated  iu  the  south  of  Europe.  As  this 
plant  does  not  yield  a  balsamic  exudation  in  all 
these  situations  some  Storax  has  been  thought 
to  be  yielded  by  Liquidambar  orientale.  Du 
Hamel,  however,  states  having  seen  it  flow  from 
a  tree  neay  the  Chartreuse  of  Monti'iau. 

Storax,  occurs  in  three  different  forms  ;  viz. 

Storax  in  grains,  the  rarest  and  purest  of 
all,  in  transparent,  yellowish- white  or  reddish- 
yellow  grains,  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  the 
consistence  of  wax,  and  capable  of  consolidat- 
ing into  a  thick  mass.  Odour  strong,  pene- 
trating and  very  agreeable.  Taste  aromatic 
and  bitter. 

Storax  in  soft  mass,  or  amygdaloid  storax 
(Storax  calamite,  Lemery),  softer  than  the 
preceding  species,  easily  fusible,  with  brown 
fracture,  displaying  almond-like  yellowish 
tears.  Odour  very  sweet,  like  benzoin,  taste 
sweet  and  perfumed. 

Massive  hard  8tora.v,  light  brown,  yellow, 
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redilit^h  brown  and  friable,  sometimes  slight- 
ly tenacious,  sofceus  under  the  lieeth.  Odour 
less  than  that  of  two  preceding  varieties,  and 
resembling  baUam  of  Tolu  ;  flavour  sweet. 
This  variety  is  very  impure,  being  usually 
adulterated  with  saw-dust,  &c. 

The  better  kinds  of  storax  burn  with  a 
white  flame,  and  give  a  light,  spongy, 
carbonaceous  residue.  It  communicates  to 
water  a  yellow  colour  and  fragrant  smell.  It 
is  soluble  (except  the  impurities)  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  Storax  is  brought  to 
Europe  from  Turkey  in  Asia ;  formerly 
it  was  packed  in  bulrushes,  at  present  it 
IS  sent  in  bladders.  M.  Fee  deems  the 
origin  of  this  drug  uncertain  ;  the  styrax 
tree,  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  affords 
no  balsam,  but  this  may  be  because  the  soil 
and  climate  difler  from  those  of  its  native 
country.  The  strong  resemblance  between 
this  product  and  the  balsam  copalm  produced 
by  the  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  led  to  the 
idea  that  storax  might  probably  be  secreted 
by  some  congenerous  tree,  and  Bernard  de 
Jussieu  pointed  out  the  Liquidambar  orieu- 
tale,  a  tree  common  in  Syria,  as  the  most  like- 
ly source  of  the  article.  It  is  now,  however  as- 
certained that  storax  is  in  reality  produced 
by  the  Styrax  6flicinale,  a  native  of  the  Levant, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  the  Peloponesus, 
The  term  storax  or  styrax,  (Greek  arvpal^ 
Ambicestorak,)isa  word  of  unknown  origin.  — 
Ehenb.  and  Eberm.,  210,  Fl  Grose,  t  375, 
St.  and  Ch.  47  ;  O'Shaughnesy,  pp.  429-30. 

STYRAX  SERRULATUS,  Roxb.,  a  tree 
of  Chittagong. 

STYX,  see  Saraswati. 

SU,  see  Swastika. 

SU  also  Abar,  a  great  Scythic  horde  who 
entered  India,  b.  c.  126,  and  gave  their 
name  to  the  province  of  ludo-Scy  thia. — Elliot. 

SU  Tuisto  (Mercury)  and  Ertha  (the 
earth)  were  the  chief  divinities  of  the  early 
German  tribes.  Tu^to  was  boro  of  the 
Earth  (Ella)  and  Manus  (Menu).  He  is 
often  confounded  with  Odiu,  or  Woden,  the 
Buddha  of  the  eastern  tribes,  though  they 
are  the  Mars  and  Mercury  of  these  nations. 

The  Suiones  or  Suovi,  the  most  power- 
ful Getic  nation  of  Scandinavia,  was  di- 
vided into  many  tribes,  one  of  whom,  the 
Su  (Yuchi  or  Jit),  made  human  sacrifices 
in  their  consecrated  groves  to  Ertha  (Ella), 
whom  all  worshipped,  and  whose  chariot 
was  drawn  by  a  cow.  The  Suevi  wor- 
shipped Isis  and  Ceres  (of  Rajasthan),  in 
whose  rites  the  figure  of  a  ship  is  introduced  ; 
*  symbolic,'  observes  Tacitus,  *  of  its  foreign 
origin.'  The  festival  of  Isa,  or  Gowri  ;  wife 
of  Iswara,  at  Oodipoor,  is  performed  on  the 
lake,  and  appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  Isis 
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and  Osiris  in  £gypt>,  as  described  by  Hero- 
dotus.     On  this   occasion   Iswara   (Osiris)) 
who  is  secondary  to  his  wife,  has  a  stalk  of 
the  onion  in    blossom   in  his  hand  ;  a  root 
detested  by  the   hindoos    generally,  though 
adored  by.  the  Egyptians.     The   Suevi  suog 
hymns  in  praise  of  Hercules,  as  well  as  Tuisto 
or  Odin,  whose  banners  and  images  they  car« 
ried  to  the  field  ;  and  fought  in  clans,   using 
the  feram  or  javelin,  both  in  close  and  distant 
combat.     In  all  maintaining  the  resemblaoce 
to  the  Hericula,  descendants  of  Buddha,  and 
the  Aswa,  offspring  of  Bajaswa,  who  peopled 
those  regions  west  of  the  Indus,  and  whose 
redundant  population  spread  botheastand  west 
In  an  inscription  of  the  Gete  or  Jit  prince  of 
Salindrapoor  (Sulpoor)  of  the  fifth  century,  he 
is  styled  of  the  race  of*  Tusta'  (q.    Tuisto  ?). 
It  is  in  that  ancient  nailheaded  character  used 
by  the  ancient  buddhists  of  India,  and  still 
the  sacred  character  of  the  Tatar  Lamas: 
in  short,  the  Pali.     All  the    ancient  inscrip- 
tions in  the   possession  of  Col.  Tod,  of  the 
branches  of  the  Agniculas,  as  the  ChohaD, 
Pramara,  Solanki  and  Puriharu,  are  in  this 
character.     That  of  the  Jit  prince  styles  him 
*  Jit  Cat-'hi-da'  (Qu.  of  (da)  Cathay)?    From 
Tgisto  and  Woden  we  have  our  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,     In  India,  Wednesday  is  Bud- 
war  (Dies  Mercurii),  and  Tuesday,  Mungul- 
war  (Dies  Martis),  the  Mardi  of  the  French. 
The  Getic  creed  carried  their  veneration  for  ihe 
horse,  symbolic  of  th^ir  chief  deity  the  sun, 
into  Scandinavia  :  equally  so  of  all  tiie  early 
German  tribes,  the  Sur,  Suevi,  Catti,  Sucimbri, 
Getes,  in  the  forests  of  Geimany  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.    The  milk-white 
horse  was  supposed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  gods, 
from  whose  neighing  they  calculated  future 
events  :  notions  possessed  also  by  the  Aswa, 
sons  of  Boodha  (Woden),  on  the  Yamuna  and 
Ganges,  when  the  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  yet  unti'od  by 
man.     It  was  this  omen  which  gave  Darius 
Hystaspes  (hysna,  *  to  neigh,'  aspa,  *  a  horse,') 
a  crown.     The  hard   Chund   makes  it  ^e 
omen  of  death  to  his  principal  heroes.     The 
steed  of  the  Scandinavian  god  of  battle  was 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Upsala,  and  always 
''found  foaming  and  sweating  after  battle." 
"  Money,"  says  Tacitus,  "  was  only  acceptable 
to  the  German  when  bearing  the  eflSgies  of 
the  horse."     In  the  Edda   we  are  informed 
that  the  Getes,  or  Jits,  who  entered  Scandi- 
navia, were  termed  Asi,  and  their  first  settle- 
ment As-gard.     Pinkerton  rejects  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Edda,  and  follows  Torfseus,  who 
from   Icelandic  chronicles   and    genealogies 
concludes  Odin  to  have  come  into  Scandina- 
via in  the  time    of  Darius  Hystaspes,  fire 
hundred  years  before  Christ.     This  is  the 
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period  of  the  last  Boodha,  or  Mahavira,  whose 
€ra  is  four  hundred  and  seventy -seven  years 
before  Vicraina,  or  five  huudred  and  thirty- 
three  before  Christ.  The  successor  of  Odiu 
ID  Scandinavia  was  Gotama  ;  and  Gotama 
was  the  successor  of  the  last  Boodha  ;  Maha- 
vira, who  was  Gotama,  or  Gaudama,  is  still 
adored  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  the 
Oaspiau  Sea.  '^  Other  antiquaries,"  says  Pin- 
kertoD,  "  assert  another  Odin,  who  was  put 
as  the  supreme  deity  one  thousand  years  be- 
fore Christ."  Mallet  admits  two  Odins, 
but  Mr,  Pinkertou  wislies  he  had  abided 
by  that  of  Torfseus,  in  500  a.  c  It  is  a 
siogular  fact,  that  the  periods  of  both  the 
Scandiuavian  Odins  should  assimilate  with 
the  twenty-second  Boodha,  Nnimnath,  and 
twenty-fourth  and  last,  Mahavira  :  the  first 
the  cotemporary  of  Krishna,  about  1400 
years,  the  last  533,  before  Christ.  The 
Asi,  Getep,  &c.  of  Europe  worshipped  Mercury 
as  founder  of  their  line,  as  did  the  Eastern 
Asi,  Takshacs  and  Getes.  The  Chinese  and 
Tatar  historians  say  Boodha,  or  Fo,  ap- 
peared 1027yearri  before  Christ,— Torf**  Ra- 
jasthan^  Vol,  i,  p.  64  ;  Tacitus^  Vol.  xxxviii. 

SU  or  Shu  in  the  Girnar  inscription  and 
in  the  Bairath  stone,  has  been  said  to  mean  a 
personification  of  calamity.  Sav  ;  Savath 
and  Su  are  in  the  7th  Section  of  Girnnr  in- 
scription. Theos  ^€01,  Greek.  God,  Zeus, 
is  merely  deus  in  one  syllable  ;  genitive  dies. 
Deus  is  Theos.  Zeu  in  pelasgic  Greek  is 
Jupiter.  Seu  ,Spartan.  Seo,  Sev  or  Siva 
Siva,  Shiva. 

SUALLA  of  Celebes.     Biche  de  mar. 

SUAR,  Chensuar  or  Chenchwar,  or  Surah 
also  Chentsu,  are  a  wild,  half-savage,  for- 
est tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  ghauts  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  They  are  known  to 
their  settled  neighbours  as  the  Chenchu 
kulam,  Chenchwar  and  Chensuar,  Wilson 
names  them  Chenchu-vadu  (vadu,  Tel., 
«  man.)  They  are  about  1,200  in  number, 
and  dwell  in  the  tract  of  jungle  cover- 
ing the  westernmost  range  of  the  eastern 
ghaut  line,  between  the  Pennar  river  and 
the  Kistnah,  and  known  locally  as  theNulla- 
mnlla,  and  the  Lankamulla.  They  inhabit 
clearings  in  the  forest,  live  in  beehive  shape 
huts  like  the  African,  Nicobarian  and  many 
of  the  ruder  Asionesian  tribes.  These  are 
of  wicker-work  with  walls  about  three  feet 
high,  and  a  conical  straw  roof,  with  a  screen 
for  a  door.  The  men  are  almost  nude,  and  have 
in  general  only  a  rag  for  covering.  "  The 
Women  dress  like  the  wandering  female 
basket-makers  whom  they  resemble  in  fea- 
tures. The  features  of  the  men  are  small, 
hot  the  expression  is  animated,  cheek-bones 
higher  and  more  prominent  than  those  of  the 
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hindoos  in  general,  nose  flatter,  and  nostrils 
more  expanded  ;  their  eyes  black  and  pierc« 
ing ;  in  stature  they  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
their  neighbours,  and  they  are  slightly,  but 
well-made,  except  about  the  knee,  which  is 
large,  and  the  leg.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
is  darker,  and  there  Feems  a  tendency  to 
cutaneous  eruption.  Newbold  characterises 
them  as  between  a  Tiling  and  aJakuu  of 
the  Malay  peninsula.  They  have  no  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  hut  speak  Telugu  with  a 
harsh  and  pecular  pronunciation.  Brahraans 
say  they  formerly  were  shepherds  of  the 
Yerra  Gola  caste.  They  have  large  dogs,  and 
a  few  are  employed  as  hill  police,  in  the  pass 
from  the  Kuman  to  Badwnil.  The  Nandial 
Chenchwar  assert  their  ignorance  of  a  god  or 
a  soul.  They  have  no  images.  They  are 
polygamists ;  they  buiy  their  dead,  but  some- 
times burn,  and,  like  the  Tartars,  they  carry 
the  deceased's  weapons  to  tlie  grave.  They 
use  the  spear,  hatchet,  the  matchlock,  or  a 
bamboo  bow  and  reed  arrow  tipped  with  iron. 
They  look  on  weaving  aud  other  manufactur- 
ing arts  with  comtempt.  They  are  patient 
and  docile.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Logan 
that  the  Chenchwar  are  a  continuation  of  the 
wild  forest  Surah  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
further  north  in  the  line  of  the  easteru  ghauts. 
Vocabularies  of  six  of  the  non-Arian  tongues, 
the  Kond,  Savara,  Gadaba,  Yerukala  and 
Chentsu  are  given  at  p.  39,  No.  of  1856,  of 
Beng.  As.  Soc.  JoMvnvA.^Newbold,  in  R, 
As,  Soe.  Journ.f  1865;  Logan^  in  Journal 
Indian  Archipelago, 

SUBA,  a  province,  a  government,  some- 
times a  smaller  division,  also  the  officer  in 
charge  of  a  suba. 

SUBADAR,  the  governor  of  a  province  or 
suba.  A  commissioned  rank  in  the  native 
army  of  India. 

SUBADHRA,  sister  of  Krishna,  her  mar- 
riage was  by  seizure  of  the  maiden  by 
Arjuna  at  her  brother's  instigation  near  the 
Raibuta  mountain,  where  she  had  gone  to  per- 
form certain  religious  ceremonies.  The  mind 
of  this  lady  is  shown  in  her  lamentation 
for  her  son  after  he  was  killed  in  battle.  The 
lamentation  was  addressed  to  his  spirit,  and 
she  prayed  for  its  being  associated  with  the 
holy  and  heroic  in  the  heavenly  sphere.— 
Mahabharatf  Cal.  Review^  Ko.  109,  p.  41. 
See  Jaganath,  Nat'h. 

SUBAH,  Hind.     A  province. 

SUBAHDAR,  Hiwd,  A  province  holder, 
a  native  officer. 

SUBAK,  see  Affghan. 

SUBALI,  Hind.  Crozophora  plicata.  Ad. 
Juss, 

SUBATHU,  occupies  the  crest  of  a  ridge 
at  an  elevation  of  4,200  feet.    It  lies  nine 
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SUBZAH. 


miles  from  Kussowlie  on  the  road  to  Simla,    now  living  ia  the  rivers  of  India:  in  particular 
the  hills  are  bare  of  wood,  the  climate  differs    to  the  Crocodilus  lon«jh*ostris,  from  the  existing 


from   that  of  Kussowlie  in   being  hotter   in 
summer,  and  wai'mer  in  winter;   it  is  altoge- 
ther more  dry  and  sheltered,  and   has  an  ad- 
. vantage  in  being  seldom  visited   by  fogs.  Su- 


bathu  is  noted  for  its  nummulitic  strata.     See  '  species  found  in  all  parts  of  India.     A  very 


forms  of  which  naturalists  have  been  unable 
to  detect  any  difference  in  heads  dug  out  of 
the  Sewalik  Hills.  The  same  result  applies 
to  the  existing  Erays  tectum,  now  a  common 


Kohistan,  Sanatoria. 

SUBBA  DUMPA,  Tbl.  Dioscorea  tomen- 
tosa,  Keen.  ;  jR.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  805  ;  W.  Ic.^  p. 
815. 

SUBAKTAGIN,  governor  of  Khorassan, 
declared  himself  independent  at  Ghuzni,  in 
A.  D.  975,  he  afterwards  carried  his  arms 
across  the  Indus,  forcibly  converting  the 
natives  to  Islamism.  These  inroads  were 
repeated,  and  in  the  last  (a.  d.  997),  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  celebrat- 
ed Mahmood,  who  became,  upon  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Ghuzni,  the 
scourge  of  India.  When  Mahmood,  the 
successor  of  Subaktagin,  the  first  sultan  of 
Ghaznavi  dynasty,  turned  his  arms  towards 
India,  he  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  level 
district,  west  of  the  Indus,  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  Brahooee  mountains.  His  son,  Mu- 
saood,  extended  these  conquests  still  more 
westerly  into  Mekran  ;  he  adhered,  however, 
to  his  father's  plan  of  not  ascending  the  lofty 
ranges,  and  all  subsequent  invaders  of  Sind, 
seem  to  have  been  guided  by  their  example. 
—  History  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  i,  p.  64. 

SUB-BORAS  SOD^,  Lat.     Borax. 

SUBER,  Lat.  Cork. 

SUB-HIMALAYA,  is  a  term  originated 
by  Mp.  B.  Hodgson,  to  distinguish  all  the 
mountains  and  their  inhabitants  below  the 
snowy  range.  But  the  term  is  inappropriate, 
as  it  includes  precipitous  mountains,  8,000 
and  10,000  feet  high,  and  people  dwelling  in 
them,  higher  than  the  highest  mountaineers 
of  Europe.  The  Sub  Himalayas  comprised 
in  Bhutan,  Sikim  and  Nepal,  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  Tibetan  or  Botiah  tribes,  and  by 
tribes  more  akin  to  the  Gangetic  race.  The 
first  fossil  remains  of  the  colossal  tortoise, 
Colossochelys  atlas,  were  discovered  in  1835 
in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  or 
Sub-Himalaya  skirting  the  southern  foot  of 
the  great  Himalaya  chain.  They  were  found 
associated  with  the  remains  of  four  extinct 
species  of  Mastodon  and  Elephant,  species  of 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Horse,  Anoplothe- 
rium.  Camel,  Giraffe,  Sivatherium,  and  a 
vast  number  of  other  Mammalia,  including 
four  or  &ve  species  of  Quadrumana.  The 
Sewalik  fauna  include  also  a  great  number  of 
reptilian  forms,  such  as  crocodiles  and  land 
and  fresh  water  tortoises.  Some  of  the  cro- 
codiles belong  to  extinct  species,  but  others 
appear  to  be  absolutely  identical  with  species 
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perfect  fossil  specimen,  presenting  the  greater 
part  of  the  evidence  of  the  dermal  scutes,  is 
undistinguishable  from  the  living  forms,  not 
varying  more  from  these  than  they  do  among 
each  other.  Professor  Thomas  Bell,  the 
highest  authority  on  the  family,  after  a 
rigid  examination,  con6rms  the  result 
arrived  at^  viz.,  that  there  are  no  charac- 
ters shown  by  the  fossil  to  justify  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  living  Emys  tectum.  There 
are  other  cases  which  appear  to  yield  similar 
results,  but  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  examined  to  justify  a  confident 
affirmation  of  the  identity  at  present. 

The  result  arrived  is,  that  there  are  fair 
grounds  for  entertaining  the  belief  as  proba- 
ble that  the  Colossochelys  Atlas  may  have 
lived  down  to  an  early  period  of  the  human 
epoch  and  since  become  extinct  : — 1st,  from 
the  fact  that  other  Chelonian  species  and 
crocodiles,  contemporaries  of  the  Colossoche- 
lys in  the  Sewalik  fauna,  have  survived ; 
2nd,  from  the  indications  of  mythology  iQ 
regard  to  a  gigantic  species  of  tortoise  in 
India. — Campbell,  p.  46  ;  Jour,  As,  Soc.  Ben,, 
No,  247  of  1855.     See  Dehra,  Himalaya. 

SUBHRAMANYA,  Isvara's  younger  son 
a  favorite  with  the  Shanars.  See  Hindoo 
Serpent,  Snake. 

SUBINJ  or  SUG-BINJ,  Arab.,  Gcz., 
Hind. 

SUBJUYA,  Hind.  Canna  indica. 

SUBLIME  CORROSIF,  Fr.  Corrosive 
sublimate.    Bichloride  of  mercury. 

SUBUNREEKA.  The  principal  cataracts 
orwaterfu,llsin  India,  are  those  near  Simorree, 
inRohilcund  ;  at  Gokak,  on  the  Gutpurba,  the 
Gairsappa,  where  from  top  of  fall  to  surface  of 
basin  is  888  feet,  and  the  depth,  of  basin 
ia  300  feet— and  from  300  to  600  feet 
across  during  the  rains.  Yena  in  Maha- 
buleshwar,  600  feet  ;  Cauvery,  300  feet 
Cataracts  of  Suboonreka,  Chota-Nagpore, 
and  Hurroree  Ghaut — the  falls,  15,  20,  and 
400  respectively ;  about  500  feet  across 
crest. —  Curiosities  oj  Science,  Dr,  Bruisfs 
Catalogue, 

SUBRAON,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ferozepore  in  the  Paujab.  It  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  the  British  and  the  Sikhs 
after  the  death  of  Runjit  Singh. 

SUBZA,  Hind.  Ocimum  basilicum,  Linn, 
SUBZAH  or  Sabjah,  the  Dukani  name  of 
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SUCCOTH  BENOTH. 


SUDQA. 


an  intoxicating  liquor  prepared  from  Cannabis  |  SUCH,  Hind.  Sticks  for  keeping  exteud- 
gativa,  or  hemp  leaves  ;  black  pepper,  carda-  ed  on  its  frame,  the  "  mir"or  screen  in  paper 
moms  ;    Poppy  seeds  :    Cucumis    utilissimus  '  making. 


and  sativus.  It  exhilirates  without  injurious 
consequences. — Ainslie*8  Mat,  Med.,  p,  268  ; 
Herklots.     See  Ganjah,  Subji,  Sidhi. 

SUBZE  KE  BINJ  ?  Duk.  Ocymum  basili- 
CBra. 


SUBZA WAR.     The  town  and  district  of .  earthly  paradise. 


i      SUCHAL,  Hind.,  of  Chenab,  Cichorium 
intibus. — Linn, 

I      SU-CHAN,  Chin.     Oil  pea.    , 
I      SUCHI,  Hind,     Atrppa  belladonna. 

SU-CHU,  a  town  in  China,  proverbially  an 


Subzawar,  lies   between    that   of    Turbut-e- 
Hyderee  and  Irak,  since  the  death  of  Nader  i 
Shah,  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  a  chief 
of  a  Turkish  tribe. — Malcolms  History   of 
Persia,  Vol,  ii,  pp.230,  231. 

SUCCADANA,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo,  in  lat,  1*7'  S.,  a  place  of  trade  with 
India. 

SUCCADE,  Ger.     Citron. 

SUCCINEA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

SUCCLNUM,  Lat.     Amber. 

SUCCORY,  Cichorium  intyhus,  much 
used  in  France  as  a  winter  salad  under  the 
name  of  Barbe  du  Capucine.     The  common 


**  There's  heaven  above, 
Su-Chu  below." 

SUCK'HI,  see  Kameri. 

SUCRA,  or  Bhrigu,  see  Graha,  Vara  or 
Vasara, 

SUDAB,  Hind.  Euphorbia  lathyrus,  also 
Ruta  angustifolia,  Ruta  graveolens.  Euphor- 
bia dracunculoides. 

SUDANArU-VEDSU  or  Sadanapa  Ve- 
dru,  Tp:l.     Bnmbusa  stricta. 

SUDANANDA  or  Sadananda,  Sans., 
from  sada,  always,  and  anauda,  joy. 

SUDAR,  see  Sudra. 

SUDARSHAN,  Hind.     Hedychium   coc- 


way  to  grow  this  plant  is  similar  to  carrots,  i  cineum,  called  Indian   shot,  its  black    seeds 


When  the  tapering  roots  have  attained  some 
size,  they  are  lifted,  the  leaves  cut  off,  the 
roots  are  then  planted  in  sand  in  a  dark  room 
or  cellar  ;  where  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  light   the  voots   throw    out   white 


used  for  necklaces. 

SUDASHEGHUR,  there  are  two  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  many  advantages  pre- 
sented by  Sudasheghur  as  a  shipping 
port.       The     first    is    the     prevalence     of 


leaves  whi(;h  make  an  excellent  veget-able.    heavy    breakers    outside,     and    across     the 
This  plant  is  the  cichory  of  commerce  used  '  mouth   of    the    Bay,   from    Carwarhead    to 


in  the  adulteration  of  coffee. — Jftfff^y- 
SUCCORY  ROOT,  Eng.     See  Kasni  ki 

jar. 

SUCCOTH  BENOTH,  an  Assyrian  deity, 


Deoghur  island,  and  also  throughout  its 
interior  (except  close  under  the  Head)  during 
the  height  of  the  south-west  monsoon: — 
rendering  it  dangerous  at  such  times  for  in- 
whom  the  Jews  worshipped  under  the  name  ward-bound  vessels  to  make  the  anchorage,  and 
of  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  and  it  is  said  that  impossible  for  those  outward-bound  to  put  to 
this  deity  was  of  both  sexes.  This  physiolo- |  sea.  The  second  is  the  gradual  silting  up 
gical  or  cosmogynic  union  of  the  sexes  is  at-  ,  of  Beitcul  Cove,  and  evident  decrease  of  the 
tributed  to  a  form  of  Siva,  the  right  side  !  depth  of  water  in  some  parts  of  the  Bay. 
being  male  and  left  side  female,  and  his  female  |  SUDASHYA,  or  Sadashya,  Sans.,  by- 
energy  or  sacti  is  fabled  to  have  assumed  both  |  standers  at  a  council,  whose  business  it  is  to 
appearances  as  circumstances  required.  The  \  notice  and  correct  mistakes.  The  Sudashya 
Babylonian  goddess  identical  with  Succoth  |  regulates  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  but  is 
Benoth  was  Mylitta,  meaning  mother,  and  {  not  employed  on  all  occasions. —  Wards  view 


the  term  Mat'ha  or  mother  is  applied  to  the 
wife  of  Siva.     Amongst  the  Assyrians,  the 
women,  once  in  their  lives   had    to   make  a  i 
sacrifice   of  virtue   to   the  goddess    Succoth 
Benoth.    Lempriere    says  that    Succoth  Be- 
noth   was  a    surname  of  Venus,   in   whose 
temples  all  the  women  were  obliged  to  prosti- 
tute themselves  to  strangers.     Amongst  other 
names  of  the  wife  of  Siv^  was  Bali  or   Vali, 
under  which  appellation  she  assumed  the  fonii 
of  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.     And    in 
Madura,  Balane   and  other  places,  beautiful 
"Virgins  used  to  go  to  the  temple  once  in  their 
lives  to  offer  themselves  in  honour  of  the  god- 
<less.    It  was  the  belief  that  a  god  had   con- 
versed with  ihem,— RoberlSy  p.  ix. 
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of  the  Hindoos,  Vol,  ii,  p,  17. 

SUDDSAF,  Hind.,  mother-of-pearl. 

SUDDAP,  Arab.,  Duk.     Rue. 

SUDDAPA,  Tkl.     Dill  seed. 

SUDDOZYE,  au  Aflgau  clan,  see  Kanda- 
har, Khyber. 

SUD-GOPA,  Sans.,  from  sut,  good,  and 
gop,  cow-keeper. 

SUDHO-DHANA,  see  Buddha. 

SUDI  MIRAPA  KAYA  or  Golakonda 
mirapa,  Tkl.     Capsicum  frutescens,  L. 

SUDIMUSTRA,  Sans.,  Tei,.  Tribulus 
terrestris. 

SUDQA,  Arab.  Propitiatory  offerings. 
Sudqee,  or  Sudqeejana,  to  become  a  sacrifice 
for  the  welfare  of  another. 
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SCJDRA. 


SUFI. 


SUDR  DEWANI,  see  Prinsep. 
SUDRA.     The  Parsees  are  invested  with 
the    sudra  or  sucred  shirt,  and  the  cord  or 
kusti  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  three  months. 
This  investiture  is  the  initiation  of  the  child 
into  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  the    "jubhla," 
beins:  then  discontinued.     The  sudra  is  made 
of  linen  or  gauze  or  net,  while  the  kusti  is  a 
thin  woollen  cincture  or  cord  of  seventy-two 
threads  representing  the  seventy-two  Has  or 
chapters  of  the  Izashne,  one   of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Parsees.     The  Sudra  and  Kusti 
are  worn  alike  by  men  and   women,  but  the 
latter    likewise  dress  in  the  saree,  generally 
of  coloured  silk  and  the  short  sleeved  silk  vest 
called  the  Kanchri  orCholi. — Parsees,  p.  70. 
SUDRA    or    Sudar,  is   a  term,    which    is 
now  the    caste   appellation  of    the  mass    of 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  whether  Gaurians  or 
Dravidians,  but  seems  originally  to  have  been 
the  name  of  a  tribe  dwelling  near  the  Indus. 
Lassen  recognises  the    name  in  that   of  the 
town  '^vhpoQ  on  the  lower  Indus,  and  especial- 
ly in  that  of  the  nations  of  the  Sudroi  in  north- 
ern Arachosia.     He  supposes  them  to  have 
been  with  the  Abhiras  and  Nishadas,  a  black 
long  haired  race   of  aborigines,  subdued  by 
the  Aryans.     It  cannot  be   doubted  that  by 
the  Aryans,  the  term  was  extended  in  course 
of  time  to  all  who  occupied  or  were  reduced 
to   a  dependent   condition,  whilst  the   name 
Mlechcha,  continued  to  be  the  appellation  of 
the  unsubdued  Un-Aryanised  tribes.     Lassen 
and  Max  MuUer,  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
the   Sudras   or    primitive   servile  classes   of 
northern  India,  belonged  to  a  race  different 
from  their  Aryan  conquerors,  but  Dr.  Cald- 
well  thinks  it  probable  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  consisted  of  the  slaves,  ser- 
vants, dependants  or  followers  of  the   high 
caste  Aryans,  and  like  the  latter  belonged  to 
the  Aryan  race.     And  the  fact  that  the  Brah- 
mans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas  and  Sudras,  are  all 
represented  as  havino^  sprung  from  Brahma's 
body,  though  from   different  parts  of  it,  is  in 
favour  of  the  idea  that  the  Sudras  differ  from 
the  twice-born  Aryas,  in  rank  only,    not  in 
blood.     Sudras,   otherwise   Soodra,   or  Sudar 
are  mechanics,  artizans,  and  labourers  of  every 
description.     But  in    the   prosecution  of  the 
Sudra*s  avocations  will  be  found    persons  of 
the   second  and  third  tribes,  or  classes,  and, 
perhaps  also  of  the  first  ;  but  of  the  first  com- 
paratively  few.     **  The  natural   duty  of  the 
Sudra  is  servitude."     Many  sects  and   sub- 
castes  of  Sudras  burn  their  dead,  like  other 
hindoos.      Others   inter  them   decently  clad, 
and  in  a  horizout4il  position,  while  others,  as 
the  Lingaets,  Gold-smith  caste,  &c.,  put  their 
dead  in  a  sitting  attitude.     The  Sudras  have 
numerous  eub-divisions,  in  their  castes. 
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Aryyan  hindoos  bura  their  dead,  abstaiD 
from  eating  flesh  of  horned  cattle  and  from  ar- 
dent spirits.  They  believe  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  follow  brahmanism.  Worship 
ancient  heroes  as  demi-gods,  are  governed  by 
municipal  institutions  in  their  villages  and 
townships.  The  bad  castes,  which  did  not  eat 
together  or  intermarry,  viz.,  Brahmanical  or 
priestly  caste,  Khetri  or  military  caste,  Vaisya 
or  mercantile  caste,  Sudra  or  cultivator,  or 
labourer,  or, landholder  caste.  The  prior  i*ace8, 
have  no  prejudices  against  animal  food  of  any 
kind,  whether  the  animal  be  slaughtered  or  die 
a  natural  death.  These  have  uolaws  of  caste? 
Burn  their  dead.  Have  no  race  of  regular 
priests,  but  select  them  from  the  lay  party. 
They  offer  up  bloody  sacrifices.  In  Gond- 
wanu,  Gumsur  and  Bqstar,  and  in  the  Assam 
hills  they  continue  to  make  human  sacrifices. 
See  Chandragupta,  Hindoo,  Jungum,  Mlech- 
cha,  Poitu,  Zonar. —  fVh.,  p,  5. 

SUDRAKAS,  or  Surakousae. 

SUDR-DEWANI,  see  Prinsep. 

SUDR  DIN,  see  Khajah. 

SUDRA  UPALI,  see  Sakya  muni,    ' 

SUDULUNU,  Singh.  Allium  sativum. 
Lifin,     See  Garlic. 

SUDU  MOSTRA,  Sans.  Tribulus  lanu- 
ginosus.  Linn,,  Roxb.,  W,  ^  A.,  W,  le. 

SUFFAID-SUMBAL,  or  Lal-kud-sumbal, 
Beng.,  Hind.     Canavalia  gladiata. 

SUFFAID-MUHAMMA,  Bkng.,  Hind. 
Fluggea  leucopyrus. 

SUFFAID-MOOSLIE,  Bkng.,  Hind.  As- 
paragus sarmentosus. 

SUFFAID-TOOLSIE,  Beng.,  Hind.  Ocy- 
mum  album. 

SUFFAVI,  a  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Persia. 
See  Kajar,  Khorassan. 

SUFFED  SUMBULKHAR,  Ddk.  White 
oxide  of  Arsenic. 

SUFFEID  GOOMCHEE  KEE  JUR. 

SUFFUR,  the  2nd  month  of  the  mabome-  ' 
dan  year. 

SUFI,  Pers.  The  Sophists  of  the  east, 
who  indulge  in  religious  erotic  poetry.  The 
JaJal-ud-din,say8,  in  theMasnavi,  in  whatever 
place,  we  set  our  foot,  we  are  always,  lord,  with- 
in thy  resort.  The  Sufi  creed  is  a  philosophy,  a 
pantheism.  The  whole  visible  creation  is 
the  outward  manifestation  of  the  invisible 
Being  whose  spirit  is  diffused  everywhere 
through  it.  The  first  stage  of  a  Sufi  disciple 
is  styled  Shai-yat  or  Law  in  which  he  prac- 
tices all  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
religion.  Tariqat  from  Tariq,  meaning  a 
path,  way,  or  direction,  is  the  second  stage,  in 
which  the  disciple  discards  the  outward  forms 
of  religion  and  devotes  himself  to  the  mental 
worship  of  the  deity.     The  thiid  stage  is 
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SUFI. 

Haqiqat,   from  Haq,  the  all-righteous.      It 
means  the  state  of  ti*uth,  and  is  a  coDdition 
accompanied  hj  a  preternatural  knowledge  or 
meditation,  obtained  by  the  devotee  through 
a  long  meditation  on  God.     The  fourth  stage 
18  the  Marifat,  from  Arif  to  know,  is  attained 
by  long  and  painful  fasts,  dwelling  in  solitary 
deserts,  seeing  only  his  teacher.     Few  sur- 
vive the  severities  of  this  stagfO.    But  when 
it  is  reached,  the  soul  absorbed  into  the  divine 
essence  is  again  with  God.     But  the  purified 
Sufi,  may  partake  of  the  nature  of  God,  which 
is  termed  Jamai:  and  signifies  that  mild  and 
gentle  beauty  which  loves  to  do  good  and 
hurts  not.     Or,  he  may  be  intoxicated  with 
the  wine  of  the  divine  love  and  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Jetal  or  consuming 
glory  of  the  deity  ;  in  which  state,  he  is  full 
of  wrath  with  the  iniquities  of  the  world  and 
if  provoked  to  imprecations,  they  take  imme- 
diate effect,  or  he  may  pass  from  one  stage  to 
another,  may  at  one  time  assert  that  God  is  in 
his  sleep  and  then  fall  back  into  the  condition 
of  ordinary  mortals  trusting  that  God  will 
forgive  him  his  sins  and  make  his  latter  days 
righteoas.  The  Sufi  spiritualist  is  often  almost 
with  views  appropriate  to  eastern   pantheistic 
ideas,  but  with  many  almost  atheistic,  a  sort  of 
esoteric  doctrine.     The  word  comes  it  is  said 
from  Sufi,  Ar.,  wool  because  of  their  use  of 
woollen  garments.     Sufi  spiritualism,  though 
contrary  to  materialism,  has  in  reality  much  in 
unison.   Sufi  doctrines  are  principally  held 
amongst  the  partizans  of  Ali,  and  out  of  it  grew 
the  belief  in  the  infusion   of  divinity  in   AH. 
Evidences  of  its  antiquity  may  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  almost  every  ancient  and  civiljzed 
nee.    The  Sufi  were  called  by  the  Guebres, 
Wiyhah-darun,  fioushan-dii,  &C.,  by  the  hin- 
doos,  Gnaneshvar  and  Atma-gnani.    Among 
the  Greeks  they  became  Platonists,  and  have 
continued  up  to  the  present  time.    The  num- 
ber of  mahomedan  sects  is  not  great.    As 
a    broad    distinction,    thejr     are    generally 
classed  as    Shiah  and    as    Sunni,    but  the 
six    bodies    of  sectarians  who    oppose    the 
Sunni    are    classed    by    them    as  Rafziah, 
Khaijiah,   Jabriah,    Kadriah,    Jahmiah   and 
^aijiab,  each  of  whom  ai*e  broken  up  into 
smaller  bodies.  Before  the  end  of  the  firat 
century,  the  ascetic  turn  and^the  theosophy 
inseparable  thereform,  a  combination  styled 
among  the  Arabs,  Sufi,  had  arisen. .    This 
made  rapid  strides  ;  and  in  the  end  of  the 
third  centmy,  was  already,  itself,  the  subject 
of  learned  works,  and   the  mahomedan  world 
has  carried  this  system  to  the  utmost  ex- 
treme.    Their  Sufi  outstrip  in  every  point  of 
view  both  the  hindoo  Jogi  and  the  Christian 
monks.    The  asceticism  of  the  Sufi  is  more 
systematic,  their  pantheistic  teaching  deeper 
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SUEZ. 

and  more  consistent,  and  their  vices  more 
enoimous,  tlian  those  of  any  other  people. 
Spinoza  and  Sohelling  are  left  far  behind  by 
Ibn  Arabi.  But,  a  deep  metaphysical  system 
may  be  found  among  ali  rude  nations  ;  for 
the  supernatural  is  t  has  no  need  of  learning  ; 
dreams  sufiice  for  him.-— Richard  F>  Burtons 
Sind^  p.  406  ;  Westminster  Review,  ^Oct, 
1869.  See  Priests. 

SUDUSUDU,  Malay.     Euphorbia  cana- 
riensis,  Linn. 

SUEVI,     or   Suiones,   the  origin    of  the 
Suevi,    Su,   or  Yeut  of  Yeutland  (Jutland) 
has  been  traced   to  the   Yute,  Gete,  or  Jit  of 
Central  Asia,  who  carried  thence  the  religion 
ofBudd*ha  into  India,  as  well  as  to  the  Baltic. 
There   is  little  doubt  that  the  races  called 
Jotner,  Jseter,  Jotun,  Jaet  and  Yeut,  who 
followed  the  Asi  into  Scandinavia,  migrated 
from  the  Jaxartes,  the  land  of  the  great  Gete 
(Massagete)  ;   the  leader  was  supposed   to 
be  endued  with   supernatural   powers,   like 
the  budd'hist,  called  Vedianan  or  magician, 
whose  haunts  adjoined  Aria,  the  oradle  of 
the  Magi.     They  are  designated  Ari-punta, 
under  the   sign  of  a  serpent,   the   type   of 
Budd'ha,  or  Ari-manus,  the  foe  of  man.    The 
Suevi,   or   Suiones,   erected    the   celebrated 
temple  of  Upsala,  in  which  they  placed  the 
statues  of  Thor,  Woden  and  Freya,  the  triple 
divinity   of    the  Scandinavian  Asi,  the  Tri  • 
murti  of  the  Solar  and  Luuar  races.     The 
firat  (Thor,  the  thunderer,  or  god  of  war)  is 
Har,  or  Mahadeva,  the  destroyer  ;    the  se- 
cond (Woden)  is  Budd'ha,   the    preserver ; 
and  the  third  (Freya)  is  Oomia,  the  creative 
power.     The  grand  festival  to  Freya  was  in 
spring,  when  all  nature  revived  ;  then  boars 
were  offered  to  her  by  the  Scandinavians,  ami 
even  boars  of  paste  were  made  and  swallow- 
ed by  the  peasantiy.     Similarly  still,  with 
the  Rajput  Hindoo,  Vassanti,  or  spring  per- 
sonified, the  consort  of  Har,  is   worshipped 
by  the  Rajput,  who  opens  the  season  with  a 
grand  hunti  led  by  the  prince  and  his  vassal 
chiefs,  when  they   chase,  slay  and   eat  the 
boar.     Personal  danger  is  disregarded  on  this 
day,  as  want  of  success  is  ominous  that  the 
great  mother  will  f efuse  all  petitions  through- 
out the  year.     In  Tamil  countries,  on  the 
day    that   the    sun    enters  Aries,  bands    of 
twelve    young    women,   of  the    non-hindoo 
races,  perambulate  the  streets.     They  have 
a  basket  of  shavings  which  they  surround, 
and  bending  low  they  circumambulafe,  clap- 
ping their  hands  and  singing  ;  in  this  they 
represent  the    twelve    signs  of  the   zodia<r, 
with  the  sun  in  the  centre. —  Tod's  Rajas- 
than,  Vol.  i,  pp.   570,   572-73.      See   Ba- 
saut'll,  Pongul. 

SUEZ,  is  the  ancient  Sebaste,  whence  the 
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SUFED-TOOT. 


SUQAB. 


Arabic  Suvas,  and  the  English  Suez.     See 
Red  Sea. 

SUF,  also  Tisi,  aJso  Aisi,  Guz.     Linseed. 

SUFAIDA,  Hiiro.,  Popuius  alba. 

SUFAID  KOH,  Snowy  or  White  Moun- 
tains, near  Attock,  long.  72°  16'  W.  to  long. 
69**  36\  proceeding  nearly  along  the  parallel 
of  lat.  33°  50^ ;  then  sinking  into  a  maze  of 
hill  stretching  to  the  Kohistan  of  Kabool. 
There  are  three  ranges,  running  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  S.  of  the  Kabool  river ;  they  rise 
in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  river,  the 
highest  between  69*  40'  and  70''  3';  attaining 
an  altitude  of  14,000  feet.  Covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Generally  of  primary  forma- 
tion, consisting  of  granite,  quartz,  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  and  primary  limestone.  The 
Soorkh  Rood,  the  Kara  $u,  and  many  other 
shallow  but  impetuous  streams  rush  down  its 
northern  face,  and  are  discharged  into  the 
Kabool  river ;  which  conveys  their  water  to 
the  Indus.  The  two  lowest  ranges  are  covered 
with  pine  forests;  the  highest  and  most  distant 
has  a  very  irregular  outline,  is  steep  and 
rocky,  yet  furrowed  by  many  beautiful  vales. 
— Mohan  Lats  Travels^  p.  339. 

SUFAID  MURGH-KES,  Hun).  Celosia 
argentca,  Linn^  HheedCy  Roxb.,  W,  Ic. 

SDFDAR  ALLY,  a  nabob  of  Arcot,  who 
was  murdered  there,  by  Pathans  and  by  Abys- 
sinian slaves. 

SUFEDA,  Hind.  Popuius  euphratica, 
Popuius  pyriformis. 

SUFEDA,  Hind.,  Pers.    White  lead. 

SUFED-BARYALA,  Bbnq.,  Hind.  Sida 
rhomboidea. 

SUFED  DHAWI,  Hind.  Buxus  semper- 
virens 

SUFED -GOOL-MUKHMUL,  Beng, 
Gomphrena  alba. 

SUFED  LOBE,  Hind.  Dolichos  tranque- 
baricus. 

SUFED  MIRACH,  Hind.   White  pepper. 

SUFED  MURGH-KES,  Hind.  Celosia 
argentea. 

SUFED-MUSLI,  Duk.,  Guz.,  Hind.  As- 
paragus sarmentosus.  See  Asparagus  filicinus, 
Moosli. 

SUFED-ZIRA,  Hind.  Cuminum  cyminum. 

SUFED  POLKI,  Hind.     See  Polkee. 

SUFED  POOIN,  Beng.  Easella  alba, 
White  Malabar  night-shade. 

SUFED  RAI,  Hind.  White  mustard  seed. 

SUFED  SAMBUL,  Ddk.    Arsenic. 

SUFED  SIMAL,  Hind.  Eriodendron  an- 
fractuosum. 

SUFED-SHUKUR-KUND-ALOO,  Beng. 
Batatas  leurcorrhiza. 

SUFED  SIRIS,  Hind,    Acacia  elata. 

SUFED-TOOT,  Benq,    Morus  alba. 
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SUFED  TOTA,  Goz.,  Hind.  Sulphate  of 
zinc.  White  copperas. 

SUFED  TULSI,  Duk.,  Hind.,  Guz.  Ba- 
sel la  albR,  Ocimum  album. 

SUFED  TULSI,  Hind.  Ocimum  villosuna. 

SUFFa,  a  mountain  near  Mecca. 

SUFFAID  BEHMEN,  Bt.  Centaorea 
behen,  Linn. 

SUFIR,  A9AB.    Sapphire. 

SUFI-SUFIYANA,  fabric  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton mixed,  '  lawful'  for  mahooMdans  to  wear. 

SUFOORA,  Motea'  wife,  Zipporah. 

SUFRI  KUMRA,  Beng.  Cacurbita 
maxima,  Duch,,  W  tif  A, 

SUFUF,  Ar.     a  powder,  in  medicine. 

SUFURA  KOOMRA,HiND.  CucurbiU 
ovifera.     Vegetable  marrow. 

SUFURI-AM,  Beng.    Guava . 

SUGAFIUN,  Perb.,  Gr.  Ferula  persica. 

SUGANDA  MARICHI,  Sans.  Piper 
cubeba. 

SUGANDAPALA,  Tel.  Hemidesmns 
indicus. — Rheede  ;  R,  Brown  ;  W,  le.  Contr. 

SUGANDHA  VACHA,  Sans.  Alpinia 
galanga,  Swz, 

SUGANDA  YOGA,  Sans.  Alpinia  ga- 
langa,  8wz, 

SUGANDHI  PALI,  or  Pala  sugandhi, 
Tel.  Hemidesmns  Indicus,  R.  Br.  W,  Conir., 
63  ;  /c,  594.  Asclepms  pseudosarsa,  B.  ii,  39. 

SUGANDI  KALLU,  Tam.  Amethyst 

SUGAR. 

Shftkr,    Sakkftr,         Aa.     Soolit,    Saku*,      Malay. 

Kyan,  BuBM. 

Shih-ixxih-Sha-t'ang,CHiN. 

Suiker,  DuT. 

Sucre,  Fb. 

Zuckor,  Obb. 

Sakzar,  Sakkari,         Gr. 

Shakkar,       Guz.,  Hihd. 

Zuoohero,  It. 

Saocharam,  Lat. 

The  commercial  sugara  of  Asia  are  chiefly 
the  products  of  the  Saccharum  officinanim,  & 
sinense,  Phosnix  sylvcstris,  Borassua  flabelli* 
formis,  Cocos  nucifera,  Arenga  saccharifera. 
Nipa  fruticans  and  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

Coeval  with  the  nae  of  other  vegetable 
products,  for  domestic  purposes  in  India, 
appears  to  have  been  the  employment  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane ;  though  it 
would  not  seem  that  the  ancients  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  this 
saccharine  matter  is  converted  into  a  crystal- 
lized substance.  Every  mention  made  of  it, 
from  the  various  passages  in  Scripture  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  is 
simply  that  of  a  '  sweet  cane,'  or  of  a  "  fine 
kind  of  honey  found  in  an  Indian  reed.^ 
Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  first  who  made  known  the 
existence  of  the  sugar-oane,  in  the  western* 
world  ;  and  from  his  time  we  find  frequent 
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Gula, 

Malbau 

Shakkar, 

Psaa. 

Acucar, 

Port. 

Saohar, 

Rub. 

Sarkara, 

Sans. 

Aznoar, 

Sp. 

Sakkarai, 

Tak. 

Panohadara, 

Tbl. 

dliuioD  to  this  Tegetable  pcodoct,  by'Theo- 
phrutus,  Vftito,  DioBCorides,  aad  others. 
Herodotus  alludes  to  "  honey  made  by  the 
hands  of  men  ;"  but  enters  into  no  details. 
Lncan  speMks  of  the  sweet  juice  expressed 
from  reeds,  which  the  people  of  India  were 
fond  of  drinking,  and  which  Fliuy  calls  'sac- 
charine.'  Still  later,  Arrian,  in  his  PeripluB 
of  the  Red  Sea,  alludes  to  the  hooey  from 
reeds  called  sacchar,  as  an  article  of  trade 
between  th«  Indian  ports  and  the  countries  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  sugar-cane  was  found 
in  tke  Crusades  growing  in  Ibe  meadows 
about  Tripoli  in  Syria  ;  and  mention  is 
made  by  a  writer  of  that  day  of  eleven 
camels  loaded  with  angar  being  taken  by 
tbe  Crusaders.  Marco  ,  Polo,  who  tra- 
velled in  the  Blast  in  tbe  year  1250,  found 
abundance  of  sugar  produced  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Bengal  ;  and  from  the  almost 
iinlrersal  growth  of  the  cane  in  that  pro- 
vmce  at  the  first  occnpadon  of  the  country 
by  tiie  Britieb,  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  its  culture  had  rapidly  extended  at  a 
very  early  period.  From  the  earliest  European 
interCbnrse  with  India,  sugar  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms  was  met  with  in  daily  use-  Nohindoo 
lives  without  it,  either  as  sugar,  in  its  natural 
state,  or  in  cakes  called  'jaggery.'  Upon  tbe 
first  possessionofCalcuttaby  the  E.I. Company 
there  was  a  flourishiug  export  trade  ia  sugar 
to  the  Indian  costs,  some  of  the  Easlern 
islands,  and  a  few  ports  in  Arabia  and  Persia, 
tothe  extent  of  about  1,500  tons  ;  whilst  the 
local  coDsamption  of  tlie  article  was  enormous. 
The  quality  of  this  sugar  was,  however,  very 
inferior  ;  and  about  the  year  1776  some  at- 
tempts were  made  to  introduce  into  India  the 
Jamaica  mode  of  growing  the  cane,  and  manu- 
Actnriog  the  sugar  ;  but  at  that  time  these 
efiorts  were  not  attended  with  any  success. 

In  China,  firom  unknown  times,  the  people 
have  manufactured  sugar  both  from  tbe  sugar- 
cane and  from  the  sorgo-cane.  In  tbe  I'dgn 
of  the  emperor  Tai-Tsung,  oftheTang  dynas- 
ty, the  method  of  boiling  the  crushed  cane 
was  introduced  into  Sechuen  and  other  parte 
of  China  from  Tnrkestan  or  Central  Asia. 
Beace,  in  China,  sugar  is  called  tang,  the 
name  of  the  dynasty  being  combined  with  the 
radical  for  food.  Sugar  of  various  quality,  is 
largely  manufactared  in  the  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay  Presidencies,  from  the  sugar- 
eane.  A  large  quantity  of  the  sugar  made  in 
India  is  exported  to  the  Arabian  and  Pei-sian 
Gulfs,  London,  &c.  Cbinaand  Siam  sugar  is 
largely  imported  into  Bombay,  a  good  deal  of 
which  is  re-exported  tothe  abovevamedpon 
Tbe  value  of  the  exporU  of  this  article,  be- 
twewi  the  years  1850-51  and  1860-61,  ranged 
from  £  1,006,314  to  £  1,823,789  as  under  : 
a9o 
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SUGAR-CANE. 

Id  the  Punjab,  the  kiDCls  of  sugar  usually 
raet  with  are  : — 

Gur,  Shakar  surkh,  Ehanci,  or  shakar  tari, 
sugar,  Bura  or  chini,  amorphous,  white 
moist  sugar.  Misri,  refined  sugar,  more  or 
less  crystallized. — PowelVs  Hand-book^  Vol. 
i,  p.  306  ;  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

SUGAR  CANDY. 


Shakr-kand, 


HllTD. 


Ab. 

Eumad, 

Hind. 

Dek. 

Ulch, 

11 

Ouz. 

Shakkar, 

Pbbs. 

II 

Kairam-boo, 

Tam. 

IlND. 

SherakoOi 

Tel. 

Ping-t'an«,  Chin. 

Chini,  Hind. 

Is  made  in  China  by  crystalizing  the  raw  sugar ; 
the  best  comes  from  Fukien,  called  Chinchew, 
irom  which  province,  especially  through  the 
newly  opened  port  of  Amoy,  the  exportation 
is  likely  to  increase.  It  was  for  the  most 
part  carried  to  India,  but  has  ceased  to  be  in- 
troduced since  the  customs  duties  have  been 
altered  :  Pingfa  sugar  is  the  name  given  to 
the  pounded  sugar  candy  ;  Pingfa  means  *  crys- 
tal fiowers'  and  is  applied  to  this  sort,  because 
it  is  the  ping  tang,  or  candied  sugar  made  fine. 
Ir  was  formerly. carried  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  India. 

SUGAR-CANE.  Saccharum   officinarum. 

KoMib  shakar, 

Ohanna, 

Oona, 

Guadarif 

Nai, 

The  sugar-cane   thrives  from  the  equator 
to   the  32"*   of  latitude.  It    is    one   of    the 
largest  of   the     grasses,    growing    from    8 
to  12  feet  in  height,  and  acquiring  a  diame- 
ter of  one  to  two  inches  ;    tlie  sugar  being 
contained    in   the  loose  cellular   juicy  pith, 
with  which  the  stalk  is   filled.  The  sugar- 
cane says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  whose  very  name 
was  scarcely  known  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  gi^ew  luxuriantly  throughout  Ben- 
gal in  the  remotest  times.     From  India  it  was 
introduced     into    Arabia,    and    thence    into 
Euiope  and  Africa.    In  the  Lahore   district 
is  a  purple  cane,  called,  "kumad  kala,"  a  hard 
thin  cane,  called  kumad  lahori,  another  called 
"  katA*'  and  others  the  plants  of  which  were 
obtained  from  Jalandhar  and  Saharanpur.   In 
Gujranwalla,  are  three  kinds  of  cane,  ^*daula," 
"  treda,*'  and  "  chiukha."     Daula,  or  white,  is 
the  best,  treda  is  yellowish,  chinka,  which  is 
reddish  and  small,  produces  good  kand  and 
chini,  moist  sugar.     Sugar-cane,  was  brought 
to  Ceylon  from  the  Mauritius  by  a  merchant 
of  Colombo  about  1832,  and  is  tlie  only  arti- 
cle the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Ceylon  by  Europeans.     The  first 
canes  were  planted  in   the  Central  province, 
in   the  valley   of   Dambera.     At  the  Aska 
works,     the    mill    is     dispensed    with,   the 
cane   bein<;   cut   into   thin   slices    and     the 
saccharine  contents  of  its  cells  being  extract- 
ed by  bringing   the  slices  into  contact  with 
water    at     an    elevated    temperaturo.    The 
AvateL'  extracts  only  the  solable    substances 
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SUGRIVA. 

contained  in  the  juice  of  the  plant,  while 
most  of  the  impurities — which  in  the  or- 
dinary process  pass  into  the  juice,  and  must 
be  subsequently  removed  at  great  expense — 
are  left  in  the  unbroken  cells  of  the  cane  and 
do  not  contaminate  the  juice.  By  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  said,  the  extraction  can  be  earned 
so  far  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  cane  is  passed  into  the  clarifier, 
while  the  best  roller  mills  at  present  in  use  do 
not  extract  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  cane,  and  the  average 
West  Indian  practice  is  an  extraction  of  less 
than  60  per  cent.  The  diffusion  process  thas 
not  only  improves  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
but  produces  an  increased  out-turn  of  20  per 
cent.  In  commerce,  sugar  is  met  with  in 
different  degrees  of  purity,  from  common 
brown,  to  double  refined  and  ciystallized  ; 
each  quality  being  generally  characterised  by 
a  distinctive  appellation. — Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862*; 
Mad.  Ex.  Jur.  Rep.;  Let  Anglais  et  VlndS, 
p.  246  ;  Faulkner  ;  fVard  on  the  Hindoos, 
Vol.  iii,  p.  113  ;  JPoweWs  Hand-hook,  Vol. 
i,  p.  304. 

SUGAR  OF  BAMBOO,  see  Tabasheer. 

SUGATA,  see  Inscriptions,  Lama,  Sak- 
ya  muni. 

SUGATAM  GACHHATO,  see  Inscrip- 
tions. 

SUGBINUJ,  Arab.,  Guz.,  Hind.  Ferula 
persica,  sagapenum. 

SUGHANDA-MARICHU,  Saws.  Cubebs. 

SUGHANDHI  PALA.  Tel.  flemides- 
mus  indicus. 

SUGHDA,  see  Arians. 

SUGHERE,  also  Suvero,  It.  Cork. 

SUGM00NIA,-Arab.  Convolvulus  scam- 
monia,  Linn, 

SUGO  Dl  REGOLIZIA,  It.     Liquorice. 

SUGORIA,  Hind.  Hyelaphus  porcinus, 
Sundevy  Axis  porcinus,  Jerd.    See  Hog  deer. 

SUGRIHITA  NAMNA  ARYA  CRHA- 
NAKYASYA,  is  a  phrase  of  constant 
occuri^nce  in  the  Sanscrit  dramas,  and  indi- 
cates the  importance  attached,  not  to  well- 
sounding,  but  to  lucky  or  propitious  appella- 
tions. This  superstition  was  common  amongst 
the  nations  of  antiquity ;  and,  accoi*diug  to 
Cicero,  care  was  taken  in  the  lustmtion  of 
the  people,  that  those  who  conducted  the 
victims,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  ai*my 
that  the  first  soldier  on  the  mustei^iH>ll  should 
have  auspicious  names.  Cum  imperator  ex* 
efcitum,  censor  populum  lustraret,  bonis 
nominibus  qui  hostias  ducei^nt,  eligebantur, 
quod  idem  in  delectu  consules  Q))servant,  ut 
primus  miles  fiat  bono  nomine. — Hind.  Theat.^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  1 60. 

SUGRIVA,  a  monkey  prince,  and  friend  of 
Rama.     See  yii»hnu. 
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SUICIDE. 

SU6UDI  KULLU,  Tam.  Amethyst. 

SUGUNDI,  Sans.     See  Kiliooruro  bark. 

SUGUR  GUSHT,  Hind.,  dawn  of  day 
perambulation. 

SUGAR  A.,  or  Sagara,  Sans.,  from  sa,  with, 
and  gara,  poison. 

SU  HERMiBUS,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

SUHAILI,  Arab.,  from  Sahilah,  a  sea 
shore,  a  name  given  to  the  African  races 
dwelling  along  the  coast  to  the  south  and 
north  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  also 
applied  to  those  on  the  Morocco  coasts.  See 
Semitic  Races,  Somali. 

SUH-GING,  Less,  Nemorhcedus  govB,],  Jerd. 

SUHI  GANDAL,  Hind.  Lahore,  see  Sittu. 

SUHOKTEE,  or  Sahokti,  Sans.,  from  saha, 
with,  and  ooktee,  a  word. 

SUHNUK,  or  Sanuk.     See  Fateeah. 

SUHNUK  K'HANAY  WALAY,  partakers 
.of  the  ]ady*s  dish. 

SUHOORA,  Hind.  Epicarpurus  orientalis. 

SUHOYUM,  Kashm.  The  burning  ground 
mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari. 
It  lies  near  the  village  of  Nichi-Hama,  in  the 
pergunnah  of  Muchipora,  at  the  north-west 
end  of  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  where  the  plain 
is  about  6,100  feet  in  height.  Flames  fre- 
quently issue  from  the  spot. —  Vigne. 

SUHRAI,  PsRS.,  water  of  the  desert. 

SUHUR,  or  Suhurgahee,  Hind.,  dawn 
of  day,  breakfast  during  Lent,  so  called. 

SUHASRANGSHOO,  or  Sahasrangshoo, 
Sans.,  from  sahasra,  a  thousand,  and  angshoo, 
rajs  of  light. 

SUHASRAESHA,  or  Sahasrakshoo,  Sans., 
from  sahasra,  a  thousand,  and  akshee,  the  eye. 

SUHTONG,  Lep.     Felis  tigris,  Linn, 

SUHU-TUM,  Lep.     Cuon  rutilaus. 

SUHAI,  or  Sahai.  There  are  Cour  grand 
officers  of  the  goveniment  of  Mewar,  viz., 
the  Purdhan,  or  prime- minister ;  Bukshee, 
commander  of  the  forces ;  Soorutnama,  keeper 
of  the  records ;  Suhaie,  keeper  of  the  signet, 
or  rather,  who  makes  the  monogi'ammatic 
signet  "  Suhaie''  to  all  deeds,  grants,  &c. — 
Tod^s  Bajaslhan,  Vol.  i,  p.  479. 

8UI  of  Kangra,  a  tailor. 

SUI,  Guz.,  Hind.   Needle. 

SUI-CHUKA,  Hind.  Anethum  graveo- 
lens,  Linn, 

SUICIDE.  The  practice  of  Mraga,'  or 
inOicting  self- wounds,  suicide,  and  the  murder 
of  relations,  formed  a  strong  feature  of  the 
mannera  of  the  people  of  Rajpootanah.  The 
practice,  was  common  in  Eattiwar  to  the  bhat 
audcharan  of  both  sexes,  and  to  brahmans  and 
goesein,  and  has  its  rise  in  religious  supei*sti- 
tion,  and  although  tragus  seldom  wore  a  very 
formidable  aspect,  still  they  were  sometimes 
more  criminal,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  greater 
number  of  victims.      The   traga  ceremony 
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borders  much  upon  the  brahman  practice  of 
dharna,  but  is  more  detestable.  The  charan, 
besides  becoming  security  for  money  on  all 
occasions,  and  to  the  amount  of  many  lacs  of 
rupees,  also  become  what  is  called  fa'il  zamin, 
or  security  for  good  behaviour,  and  hazir 
zamin,  or  security  for  the  appearance. 

SUID^,  the  hog  family  of  mammals.  See 
Babirussa  alfurus  of  the  Archipelago.  Boar  ; 
Sus. 

SUIF,  Fr.     Tallow. 

SUIKEB,  Dot.     Sugar. 

SUIMINTA,  properly  Sominta,TEL.  M^- 
chynomene  sesban,  Linn,  Syn.  of  Sesbauia 
asgyptiaca,  !Pers, 

SUIRA,  Hind.  Epicarpus  orientalis,  Blume, 

SUJA  O  DOWLA,  the  vizier  of  Oudh,  in 
1764,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  Meer 
Kassim  Ally,  invaded  Behar,  but  his  army 
was  completely  routed,  and  the  vizier  was  ob- 
liged to  throw  himself  on  the  genenosity  of  the 
British,  Nujum  o  Dowla,  died  ou  8th  May 
1766,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Syf 
ud  Dowla,  a  youth  ofsixteen.  Syf  ud  Dowla 
was  succeeded  in  1770  by  his  brother  Moba- 
rik  ud  Dowla,  with  whom  a  new  engagement 
was  made.  By  this  engagement  the  na- 
bob's stipend  was  fixed  at  31,81,991  Rs. 
This  is  the  last  treaty  which  was  formed 
with  the  nabob.  The  ofiice  of  subadar  had 
now  become  merely  a  nominal  one,  all  real 
power  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  E.I. 
Company.  In  1772  the  stipend  was  reduced 
to  sixteen  lakhs  a  year,  at  which  rate  it  is 
paid  to  this  day.  Bengal  was  declared  to  be 
the  chief  presidency  on*  the  16th  June  1773. 
By  the  treaty  of  22nd  February  1845 
with  Denmark,  the  British  government 
obtained  possession  of  Serampore. — Aitchi' 
son's  7\'eati€s,  Sfc,  p,  5. 

SUJAKARA,  Can.     Soda. 

SUJaNA,  also  Suhanjana,  Hind.  Hype- 
ranthera  moringa,  Moringa  pterygospeima. 
See  Horse  radish,  Moringa. 

SUJDAH,  or  Sijidah,  Ar.  In  the  ritual 
of  mahomedan  prayer,  a  single  '  prostration' 
with  the  forehead  touching  the  ground.  It 
is  performed  from  a  sitting  position,  after  the 
Dua  or  supplication  that  concludes  the  two 
prostration  prayer.  Some  of  the  Ulema, 
especially  those  of  the  Shafei  school,  permit 
this  'Sujdah  of  thanks' to  be  performed  be- 
fore the  prostration  prayer,  if  the  visitor 
have  any  notable  reason  to  be  gi'ateful. — 
Burton's  Filgrimage  to  Mecca,  Vol.  ii,  p.  67. 

SUJI,  or  Soojiy  groundwheat.  See  Soojie. 
Wheat. 

SUJNA,  Bkng.,  Hind.  Hyperauthei-a 
moringa. 

SUKA,  Malay,  see  Johore. 

SUKA-KI-BIJ,  Hind.    Cannabis  sativu. 
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SUKBINUJ,  Arab.    Sagapenum. 

SUK-CHINA,  Bbng.     China  root. 

SUKCHU,  oiSucheu,  in  Kansu  province, 
towards  the  Great  Desert,called  Sukchu  by 
Shah  Rukh*8  ambassadors,  and  Sowchick  by 
Anthony  Jenkinson.— Fw/e  Cathay^    Vol,i\, 

p.  268. 
SUK-EL-SHUYUKH,  see  Chaldea. 

SUKHADASS,  see  Oriza  sativa. 

SUKHA  GHANS,  Hind.     Hay. 

SUKHANAND,  Hind.     A  kind  of  rice. 

SUKH  ARA,  Saiva  mendicants,  distinguish- 
ed by  carrying  a  stick  three  spans  long. 
They  dress  iii  a  cap  and  petticoat  stained 
with  ochery  earth,  smear  their  bodies  with 
ashes,  and  wear  ear-rings,  of  the  rudraksha 
seed  ;  also  over  their  left  shoulder  a  narrow 
piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  ochre,  and  twisted 
in  place  of  the  zonar.  They  use  the  word 
A-lakh.     See  Rukhara,  Ukhara. 

SUKH  AT,  Dan.     Citron. 

SUKHCHAIN,  Hind.    Pongamia  glabra. 

SUKH  DARSAN,  Beng.,  Hind.  Crinum 
defixum,  Ker,y  also  Crinum  asiaticum,  Willdy 
C.  zeylanicum  and  Amaryllis  grandiflora. 

SUKHDAS,  or  Sudas,  a  variety  of  rice. 

SUKHEE  BHUVUS,  see  Mendicants. 

SUKHET.  The  petty  chiefships  of  Mandi 
and  Sukhet  were  originally  a  single  state, 
bounded  by  Kangra  on  the  west  and  Kullu 
on  the  east,  and  by  the  Dhaoladhar  mountains 
on  the  north  and  the  Sutlej  on  the  south. 
Mandi  means  the  *  market,'  and  its  favourable 
position  on  the  Beas  river,  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  roads  from  the  west  and  south,  must 
have  ensured  its  early  occupation,  which  was 
rendered  prosperous  and  lasting  by  the  ex- 
istence of  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  black 
salt  in  its  immediate  vicinity. — Cunning hanC 8 
Ancient  Geog,  of  India,  p.  143. 

SUKHI HARI,  Hind.  Aconitum  hetero- 
phyllum. 

SUKH  SEN,  see  Bengal. 

SUKHTAWA,  a  river  near  Shapoor  in 
Baitool. 
'  SUKHUR,  Prrs.    Pistacia  terebinthua. 

SUKH,  or  Sank'h,  Dvk.     Chank-shells. 

SUKH,  Turk.     Horse. 

SUKKA  BuMMI,  Tel.  Catharanthus 
pusilla,  G.  Don.  Vinoa  parviflora,  Willd. — 
E.  ii,  l—Rheede,  ix,  33. 

SUKKAN  KIRE,  Tam.    Rumex  vesica- 

rius. 

SUKKAPAT,  HiND.  Monetia  tetracautha. 

SUKKARAVELLI-GADDA,Tel.  Con- 
volvulus batatas. 

SUKKARE  VALLI  KALANG,  Tam. 
Convolvulus  batatas. 

SUKKEE  LURWAR,  see  Khyber. 

SUKKU,  Tam.     Ginger. 
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SUKKUNAROO-PILLOO,  Tam.  AnJro- 
pogon  iwarancusa. 

SUKKUR,  a  river  near  Bhowani  in  Gurra- 
warra. 

SUKKUR,  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Baluchistan,  Sind  and  Afghanistan,  ne&r 
Bukker.  Its  heat  is  proverbial  .Ai  Allah  ! 
duzakh  chon  sakhti  keh  Sukkar  hasti  ;  Oh 
Lord  why  did  you  make  hell,  when  you  pos- 
sess Sukkur.  Opposite  Sukkur  is  the  old  town 
of  Rori,,  bull  thigh  and  overhanging  the  streaoa. 
In  the  centre  of  the  stream,  nearly  opposite 
Rori,  is  the  celebrated  fort  of  Bukkur  ;  and  oa 
th^  western  bank  Sukkur  now  designated 
'*  Victoria  on  the  Jndus.'' — Postan^$  Personal 
Observations,  pp.  30-31. 

SUKKUR,  Arab.     Sugar. 

SUKKUR-AL-ASHUR,  Arab,  see  Gala- 
tropis. 

SUKKUR-KUNDA-ALOO,  Bfng.     Ba- 
tatas paoiculatus. 

SUKMUNIA,  Arab.     Scammony. 

SUKNAM,  Lrp.  Ailaras  fulgena,  JP. 
Cuv.,  Bly.,  Hard. 

SUKRA,  Shuni  or  Sani.  See  Brahmini- 
cide,  Graha. 

SUKTA,  Sans.  A  division  of  a  hymn, 
the  worship  of  the  Vedic  race  is  briefly  bat 
comprehensively  described  by  themseivesy 
where  it  is  said,  '  the  standers  around  asso- 
ciate with  (Indi-a)  the  mighty  (sun,)  the 
indestructive  (fire),  the  moving  (wind,)  and 
the  lights  that  shine  in  the  eky^-^Asht.  I, 
Adhy.  I,  Sukta,  6.     See  Aiyan,  Hindoo. 

SUKTI  or  Sacti,  in  hindooism,  the  female 
energies  of  the  hindoo  gods,  the  wives  of  the 
gods,  thus  the  sacti  of  Brahma  is  Saraswati  of 
Vishnu,  Lakshmi  and  of  Siva,  Parvati. 

SUKU^  Lep.     Cervulus  aureus.  Ham, 

SUKU  KADA,  Tel.  Bigelowia  lasiocar. 
pa,  W^  A. 

SUKUM,  Malay.  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 

SUKUN-KHOR,  Hind,  Manis  pentada- 
ctyla,  Linn 

SUKUR,  a  river  of  Nagpore. 

SUKUR  KUND,  DoK.  Convolvulus  ba- 
tatas. 

Sweet  potato,  £no  |  Ni^ttur  Aloo.  Hikd. 

A  sweet-tasted  nutritious  root,  of  which 
there  are  two  sorts,  red  and  white.  The 
tubers  are  long,  and,  when  boiled  or  roasted, 
very  wholesome.  They  are  sown  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  potato,  after  the  hot 
season,  and  are  fit  to  be  taken  up  in  six 
months. — RiddelL 

SUKIUS,  Malay.    Clans.    See  Johore. 

SULA,  Hind.  A  pointed  stake  or  weapon, 
Trisula,  a  trident. —  Wtls. 

SULAEE,  Hind.,  a  probe,  needle,  or  piece 
of  wire  used  for  applying  soorma  to  the  eyei. 

SULALI,  Hind.    Populus  ciliata. 
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SULAM,  Ar.  Peace,  a  mahomedan  salu- 
tation of  which  there  are  several  kiuds,  viz. 

Sulam  Bundugee. 

Sulam  Koornisb. 

Sulam  Tusleem^  or  Tusleemat. 

Salaai  Qndumbosee,  or  Zumeenbosee. 

Sulam  Sashtung  (prop.   Hashtuug.) 

Sulam  Guilay-milna,  or  embracing. 
.  Us-8uIam-oon-alei-koom-Ruhmut-OoIahe,te. 
The  peace  and  mercy  of  God  be  -with  you  all. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  mahomedans  to 
return  the  words  Aleikoora-us-sulaam  to  the 
salutation  ''Salaam  Aleikoom  ;"  or,  ("  peace 
be  with  you  T)  of  a  true  believer,  whatever 
be  his  rank. — Fraser^s  Journey  into  Khora- 
san,  p.  8 1 . 

SULAMBRA,  Hiijd.    Odina  wodier. 

SULAM£E,  a  present  given  on  particular 
occasions  to  persons  making  a  sulam. 

SULEA,  Hind.  Polynemus  sela,  a  fish  of 
the  Gauges  river  yielding  isinglass.  Rus- 
sian isinglass  is  prepared  from  the  sounds 
of  the  Sturgeon  Accipeiiser  sturio,  found 
in  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  and  their 
tributary  rivers.  In  America,  from  the 
Liabrus  squeteague,  the  intestines  of  the 
cod,  Morrhua  vulgaris  ;  and  in  Calcutta, 
from  the  sounds  of  the  Polynemus  sela, 
the  Sulea  of  Bengal.  The  sounds  of  two 
Madras  fish  are  so  employed.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  species  of  fish  from 
which  Russian  isinglass  is  derived — Acipen- 
fler  huso  or  the  Beluga,  A.  GonldeuNtadtii  or 
the  Osseter,  A.  Ru  then  us  or  the  sterlet,  A. 
steliatusor  the  Sewruga;  Silarus  glanis  aud  Ci- 
prinus  carpio.  In  addition  to  the  above  isin- 
glass is  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  from  several  other  kinds  of  fish.  In 
New  York  from  the  Labrus  squeteague  of 
Mitchel.  In  New  Eugland  it  is  procured 
from  the  intestines  of  Morhua  vulgaris  or  the 
common  cod.  In  the  Brazils  it  is  obtained 
from  a  large  fish,  probably  a  species  of  Situ- 
rat,  and  in  Iceland  from  the  cod  and  Lota 
Moloa  or  Ling. — (yShaughnesst/,  p.  685. 

8ULEMANI,  a  range  of  hills  near  the 
Khyber. 

SULFAH,  Hind.     A  sort  of  hukka. 

SULFURE  d'  ANTIMOINE,  Fr.  Sul- 
t^uret  of  Antimony. 

SULFATE  DE  CUIVRE,  Fr.  Sulphate 
of  Copper. 

SULFATE  DE  FER,  Fr.  Sulphate  of 
Iron,  Green  vitriol  or  Copperas. 

SULFATE  DE  ZINC,  Fk.  Sulphate  of 
Zinc,  White  vitriol. 

SULFURE  DE  FER.  Fr.     Pyrites. 

SULFUROd'  ANTIMONIO,  It.  Anti- 
mony. 

SULFURE  ROUGE  DE  ME BCURE,Fr. 
Cinnabar. 
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SULI,  Hiifi>.    Euphorbia  royleana. 

SULIMAN,  a  merchant  who  made  several 
voyages  to  India  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  of 
which  he  wrote  an  account  a.  d.  851  (a.  h. 
237)  and  this  was  continued  by  Abu  Zaid. 
He  visited  India  when  Balhara  was  ruled  by 
the  Ballabhi  sovereigns. 

SULIMAN  MOUNTAINS  form  the  west- 
ern  boundary  of  the  British  provinces  west  of 
the  Indus  aud  extend  from  Lat.  34*^  N.,  south- 
wards for  about  350  miles.  The  Takht-i-SuIi- 
man  their  lofliest  peak  rises  11,000  feet  high. 
They  run  from  near  Koh-i-Baba  peak,  due 
south  and  form  the  water-shed  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Helmand.  The  axis  of  this  chain 
runs  close  to  Ghazni,  which  is  elevated  7,726 
feet,  and  to  Quetta  5,540  feet.  The  highest 
part  of  the  chain  is  near  the  Eoh-i-Baba.  It  is 
called  the  Safed  Koh,  aud  is  14,000  feet  high. 
Near  Ghazni  it  is  9,000  to  10,000,  and  near 
Quetta,  the  same,  the  peak  of  Chahal-Tan 
being  10,500  feet.  The  Takht-i-Suliroan 
near  Dera^i-Ismael  Khan  is  11,000  feet. 
From  L.  33*  40\  they  run  nearly  S.  in  the  70th 
meridian  of  long,  to  the  mountains  about  Hur- 
rund  and  Kahnn,  in  lat.  29^*,  The  highest 
elevation,  TakhM-Suliman,  is  called  also 
Khaissa-Ghur,  lat.  31°  35';  11,000  f^et.  The 
E.  face  dips  rather  steeply  to  the  Indus,  but 
the  W.  declivity  much  moi^  gradual,  to  the 
table-land  of  Sewestan.  The  sides  of  moun- 
tains are  clothed  nearly  to  the  summits  with 
dense  forests  ;  valleys  overgrown  with  a  va- 
riety of  indigenous  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
From  Tank  down  toSind,  the  most  important 
features  in  the  range  of  hills  are  the  three 
"  Tokes."  These  Tokes  are  the  narrow  pre- 
cipitous defiles  separating  the  outer  from  the 
inner  range.  In  places  their  gorges  are  so 
confined  as  to  resemble  fissures  in  the  rock, 
not  more  than  ten  yards  wide.  The  passage 
is  most  difficult,  being  interrupted  by  rocks 
running  right  athwart  the  defile;  occasion- 
ally it  widens  out,  and  the  bed  thus  formed 
is  chok-ed  up  with  sand.  These  glens,  almost 
impassable  to  strangers,  can  be  easily  footed 
by  mountaineers  and  their  horses.  From 
these  defiles,  running  parallel  with  the  outer 
range,  there  are  numerous  outlets  opening 
into  the  plains.  The  base  of  the  hills  is 
skirted  by  a  "  mehra,"  or  open  uncultivated 
plain  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  broad,  having 
villages  on  either  side ;  it  becomes  contracted 
towards  the  south,  near  Dera  Ghazee  Khan. 
In  this  vicinity  it  is  overgrown  with  brush- 
wood, but  elsewhere  it  is  generally  a  naked 
waste,  without  any  sign  of  life  or  vegetation. 
The  villages  adjoining  this  sterile  strip  are 
far  apart  and  more  or  less  fortified.  Their 
cultivation  is  scattered,  aud  depends  for  irri- 
gation not  on  wells,  but  on  tanks,  and  on  the 
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moiiDiain-torrents  rudely  trained  to  descend 
in  steps  and  terraces.  The  alluvial  line  of  the 
Indus  differs  little  from  that  of  the  other 
rivers,  except  that  the  floodiugs  are  more 
wide  spread  and  more  impetuous.  On  the 
right  bank  are  the  Derajat,  or  encamping 
grounds  of  Israael,  Futfeh  and  Ghazee  Khan, 
all  chiefs  in  the  fi:reat  Affghan  invasion  of  the 
last  century.  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  is  a  lovely 
spot,  surrounded  by  dute-groves.  Besides 
these,  are  Kalabagh  at  the  termination  of  the 
Khuttuk  hills,  and  Mithunkote  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  five  rivers. — Rep.  Roy,  Com, 

SULIMANIA  is  the  capital  of  a  district 
now  bearing  its  name,  but  which,  formerly, 
was  known  by  that  of  Kara^Choran,  or  that 
of  Babana.  It. stands  in  lat.  35*  28'  28," 
long.  45'  17'  3,"  and  is  also  the  metropolis 
of  South  Kurdistan.  The  situation  is 
central,  being  at  the  foot  of  the  Sbar-i-zool 
mountains,  the  ancient  SiozuiH>s  chain, 
the  remains  of  the  old  capital,  which  bore 
their  name,  lying  in  ruins  on  their  eastern 
side.  It  was  also  the  ancient  city  of  Siazu- 
ros  ;  but  having  fallen  into  utter  decay,  the 
present  town  was  built  about  a.  d.  1,800 
by  Suliman,  the  celebrated  pasha  of  Bagdad, 
and  took  his  name.  The  people  of  this  dis- 
trict are,  in  general,  of  low  stature,  but  well 
proportioned,  robust  and  healthy;  and  of  a 
much  fairer  tint  than  the  swarthy  Arabs,  or 
their  Kurdish  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kermanshah.  Their  physiognomies  do 
not  indicate  the  shrewdness  which  marks 
the  tribes  more  to  the  southward.  The  plain 
of  Sulimania  appeared  open  to  the  south, 
where  it  has  for  its  boundaries  the  snow  clad 
mountains  of  Avroman,  which  are  a  part  of 
Taurus  and  Zagros.  These  mountains  are  the 
frontier  between  the  ten*itory  of  Sulimania 
and  that  of  Sinna,  a  province  of  Koordistan 
under  the  Government  of  Persia.  That  part 
of  Mount  Goodroon  which  is  just  over  Suli- 
mania is  called  Azmir.  The  summit  consists 
of  a  hollow,  or  basin,  in  which  the  snow 
lodges  and  consolidates  into  ice.  A  perpetual 
store  of  ice  is  thus  kept  ready  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sulimania,  who  make  great 
use  of  it  during  the  summer  to  cool  their 
fruit,  sherbets, water, &c.  Naphtha  springsand 
a  burning  hill,  are  a  little  way  out  of  the  direct 
road  to  Sulimania,  a  range  of  low  hills  crowned, 
with  a. regular  line  of  rock  rising  from  their 
clayey  and  sulphurous  brows.  On  the  side  of 
one  of  these  hills,  and  which  faces  the  north- 
west, Strabo  describes  the  situation  of  the 
naphtha  springs.  They  are  ten  in  number. 
For  a  considerable  distance  from  them  the 
air  is  felt  to  be  sulphurous  ;  but  in  drawing 
near,  it  became  worse,  and  all  were  instantly  ^ 
struck  with  excruciating  head-achea.     The   Karli. 
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springs  consist  of  several  pits  or  wells,  seven 
or  ei^ht  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve 
deep.  The  whole  number  are  within  the 
compass  of  four  or  five  hundred  yards. 
A  flight  of  steps  has  been  cut  into  each  pit 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  fluid, 
which  rises  and  falls  according  to  thedryness  or 
moisture  of  tiie  weather.  The  natives  lave  it 
out, — Forter^s  Travels^  Vol,  ai^  pp.  440,  448- 
49  ;  Rich*s  Residence  in  Koordistan^  VoL  i, 
pp.  63-64  ;  Mignan*s  Travels,  p.  329. 

SULIMAN  KHAIL,  a  tribe  of  Aflghans 
who  occupy  the  district  which  ranges  £1*0111 
north  to  south  on  the  Ghuzni  side  of  the  pass. 
There  are  said  to  be  about  twelve  thousand 
of  them,  nearly  all  thieves,  but  dot  so  blood- 
thirsty or  foimidable  as  the  Waziri  of 'tlie 
mountains  near  Derabund.     They  will   not 
kill  a  man  in  cold-blood  without  reason,  and 
their  attacks  rather  resemble  those  made  by 
the   nightly   prowlers   of  India,   who   creep 
into  your  house  or  tent,  and  steal  a  ring  from 
your  finger,  or  take  a  sheet  from  under  you, 
without  waking   you.     The  Suliman    Khail 
were  in  possession,  Vigne  was  told,  of  a  mil- 
lion of  sheep  and  they  paid  a  yearly  tribute 
of  one  camel,  for  every  forty  men,  to  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan.  Their  country  extends  from 
north   to  south,  for  seven   or  eight  caravan 
marches,  between  Ghuzni  and  Kandahar  and 
for  two  or  three  from  east  to  west.    Once  a 
year,  in  the  winter  season,  they  send  a  kafila 
of  three  or   four  hundred  camels    into  the 
plains  of  Derabund  and  Derah-i-IsniaelKhan. 
The  Ghilzye  is  next  to  the  Daurani  tribe  in 
importance.    It  has  eight  divisions  or  sub- 
tribes,or  clans,  viz.,  the 


Hotuki, 
Toh^i, 
Suliman  Kheil, 


Turruki,  and 
Kharoti. 


AH  Kheil, 

Subak, 

Under, 
Of  these,  the  Suliman  Kheil  is  the-most  im- 
portant numbering  from  30,000  to  35,000 
families.  General  Cunningham  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  the  district  of  Falana  or  Ba- 
rana,  may  have  some  connection  with  that  of 
the  great  division  of  the  Ghilzye  tribe  uamed 
Buran,  as  the  upper  valleys  of  both  the  Kuram 
and  Gomal  rivers,  between  Ghuzni  and  the 
Sulimani  mountains,  are  now  occupied  by  the 
numerous  clans  of  the  Sulimani  Kheil,  or 
eldest  branch  of  the  Buran.  But  Vnna,  or 
Wana,  as  the  Aflghans  call  it,  is  only  a  petty 
little  tract  with  a  small  population,  whereas 
Bauu  is  one  of  the  largest,  richest  and  most 
populous  districts  to  the  west  of  tlie  Indus. — 
Vigne's  A  Personal  Narrative  ;  Cunning- 
hani's  Ancient  Geog.  of  India,  p,  85  ;  Re^ 
cords  Govt,  of  India.  8ee  Abdali,  Aflghau, 
Kaker,  Kashmir,  Kaysar,  Khyber,  Nasiri. 
SULISADATTA,  see  Inscriptions,  Junir, 
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SULJUK.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Hejira,  the  Suljiik  Tartar  ap- 
peared in  Khofflsan,  and  in  the  short  space  of 
ten  years,  wrested  that  kingdom  from  the 
house  of  Ghaznavi.  It  was  ceded  to  Alp 
Arslan,  and  constitued  a  part  of  the  Selju- 
kide  dominions,  until  the  extinction  of  that 
race,  ai>out  150  yeai*s  posterior  to  Togrul 
Be^  ha  vino;  assumed  the  title  of  emperor. 

SULKEA,  a  town  on  the  Ilooghly  river. 

SULLA,  also  Sullah,  iSurul,  and  Thausa, 
Hind.     Pin  us  longi  folia. 

SULLA,  a  wood  of  ^epaul,  see  Bechia 
cori. 

SULMA,  a  peculiar  kind  of  gold  tinsel 
for  embroidery.  Gold  and  silver  thread  used 
in  making  turbans,  slippers  and  hookahs. 

SULMANIA,  see  Kidder. 

SULOOFHA,  or  Sulpha,  Beng,  Hind. 
Auethum  sowa. 

SULPHATE  DE  CUIVRE,  Fr.  Sulphate 
of  copper,  blue  stone.     See  Copper. 

SULPHATE  DE  FER,  Fr.  Sulphate  of 
iron.     See  Iron. 

SULPHATE  DE  MAGNESIE,  Fr.  Mag- 
nefliee  sulphas. 

SULPHATE  DE  SOUDE,  Fr.  Sulphate 
of  soda.     See  Soda. 

SULPHATE  DE  ZINC,  Fr.  Zinci  sul- 
phas, white  copperas. 

SULPHATE  OF  BARYTA,  Heavy  spar. 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER,  or  Blue  vi- 
triol, is  made  at  Umritsur  by  boiling  sheet 
copper  in  oil  of  vitriol.  Sells  at  Hd.  per  lb. 
It  is  the  Nilatutya  of  the  bazaara  and  is  an 
impure  pale  blue  salt,  and  might  easily  be  pu- 
rified by  re-ciystallizing  ;  but  there  is  also  in 
most  bazaars  some  very  pnre  sulphate  of 
European  manufacture.     See  Copper. 

SULPHATE  OF  IRON. 

Green  copperas,  Eno.  I  Kahi,  Hind. 

Green  vitriol,  „     |  He  era  kMis,  ,, 

Is  procured  at  Pyid  Dadun  Khan,  and 
IB  said  to  be  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  large 
masses,  alsosaid  to  be  produced  by  concentrat- 
ing the  mother  liquid,  from  which  alumina  has 
crystallized  out,  and  it  therefore  contains  much 
sulphate  of  alumina  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  other  impurities.  A  Belgium  horticul- 
turist, named  M.  Dubreuil,  has  recently  dis- 
covered that  wonderful  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  watering  plants  of  every  kind 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Even 
the  growth  of  fruits  may  be  promoted  in  an 
extraordinaiy  degree  by  the  same  process. 
M.  Dubreuil  brought  fruits  to  enormous 
size  by  watering  with  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
trees  or  bushes  should  be  watered  three 
times  in  succession,  after  the  fruit  has  at- 
tained about  one-quarter  of  its  development, 
and  when  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
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sun.  The  sulphate  is  used  in  the  proportion  of 
one  gramme  (about  the  24tb  part  of  an  ounce) 
to  one  litre  (about  a  gill  less  than  a  quart)  of 
water      Cut  Ex 

SULPHATE  OF  LIME,  Eng.     Gypsum. 

SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA,  see  Mag- 
nesia. 

SULPHATE  OF  QUININE,  see  Cin- 
chona. 

SULPHATE  OF  SODA,  Khariuoon,  ef- 
floresces ou  the  soil  of  Tirhoot  and  Sarun  in 
the  province  of  Beliar.     See  Soda. 

SULPHATE  OF  ZINC,  see  White  cop- 
peras. 

SULPHIDE  OF  ANTIMONY,  or  Surma, 
is  used  by  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Asia 
as  an  application  to  the  eyelids,  either  solely 
for  appearance  or  with  other  substances  as  a 
medicine.  But  under  the  name  surma  many 
substances  are  supplied,  especially  the  sul- 
phuret  of  lead,  tlie  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  and 
occasionally  bin-oxide  of  manganese  ;  while 
the  name  *  surma  safaid'  is  usually  applied  to 
calcspar,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  to 
sulphide  of  lime  or  gypsum.  Men  use  the 
surma :  women  the  kohl  or  lamp  black. 

SULPHUR,  from  Sal  salt  and  pur  fire. 


Balirang,  Malay. 

Blerong  or  balerang, 


Gowaird, 
Gandhaka, 

Pbrs. 

Saks. 

Qondaka, 

SiNQH. 

Azufre, 

Sp. 

Sanyaya, 

Tag. 

Oendagum, 

Tam. 

Ghendagum, 

Tkl. 

Kibreei,  oholok,  Ar. 

Kan,  BuBM. 

Shih-liu-hwang,  Chin. 

lirimstone,  £ng. 

Soufre,  Fr. 

Schwefe),  Gxa. 

Gaogird,  Gandak,  Hind. 

Solf  o,  Zolf o,  It. 

Walerang,  Jav. 

The  great  repositories  of  sulphur  are  either 
beds  of  gypsum  and  the  associated  rocks,  or 
the  regions  of  active  or^extinct  valcanoes. 
In  the  valley  of  Noto  and  Mazzaro  in  Sicily, 
at  Gonil  near  Cadiz  in  Spain,  Bex  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  Cracow  in  Poland,  it  occurs 
in  the  former  sil nation.  Sicily  and  the 
neighbouring  volcanic  islands,  Vesuvius  and 
the  Solfatara  in  its  vicinity,  Iceland,  Tenerifie, 
Java,  Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  Deception  Island, 
and  most  active  volcanic  regions,  afford  more 
or  less  sulphur.  The  native  sulphur  of  com- 
merce is  brought  mostly  from  Sicily,  where 
it  occurs  in  beds  along  the  central  part  of  the 
south  coast  and  to  some  distance  inland.  It 
is  often  associated  with  fine  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  stroutian.  It  undergoes  rough  puri- 
fication by  fusion  before  exportation,  which 
separates  the  earth  and  clay  with  which  it 
occurs.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  tons 
are  annually  imported  from  Sicily  into  Bri-r 
tain  alone.  Sulphur  is  also  exported  from 
the  crater  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari 
islands,  and  from  the  Solfatara  near  Naples, 
It  is  also  found  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  Potomac,  and  in  districts 
where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  from 
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mioeral  spriDgs.  Sulphuric  acid  is  said  to  occur 
in  the  watei*6  of  the  Rio  Vinagro  in  South 
America,  also  in  Java,  and  at  Lake  de  Taal 
in  Luzon  iu  the  eastern  islands.  About  thirty 
miles  north  of  Andipore  in  Upper  Hindustan, 
it  is  met  with,  but  of  a  quality  inferior  to 
that  brought  from  the  Gulph  of  Qutch  and 
Persia.  In  Tenasserim,  sulphur  only  ex- 
ists in  the  ores  that  are  found  in  the  foiin  of 
snlphurets,  as  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  the  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  and 
the  sulphuret  of  copper  ;  but  native  sulphur 
has  not  been  found  in  the  provinces.  Sul- 
phur from  Cauara  and  Nellore  at  the  Madras 
Exhibition  was  of  fair  quality,  and  in  pure 
though  small  ciystals.  This  substance  is 
found  in  small  quantities,  in  several  districts 
of  the  Madras  presideucy,  as  Salem,  Masuli- 
patam,  Guntoor,  Cuddapah  and  Trichinopoly  ; 
it  occurs  along  with  Gypsum  in  marl  and 
clay  beds,  and  also  very  largely  in  the 
form  of  metallic  snlphurets.  The  natives 
are  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  subliming 
sulphur,  and  they  prepare  it  of  indifferent 
quality  for  the  manufacture  of  the  gun- 
powder, which  is  used  for  engineering  pur- 
poses, &c.  Dr.  Heyne  met  with  sulphur  in 
small  heaps  and  in  tolerable  abundance,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  lake  which  is  near  a 
small  village  called  Soorasany  yauam,  about 
12  miles  east  from  Aumlapore,  and  not  far 
from  Maddepolem.  It  was  in  a  loose  soft 
form,  or  in  nodules  of  a  greyish  yellow  colour. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sulphur,  which  is 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  Indian  province^,  is 
brought  from  Muscat,  from  Sumatra,  or  fiom 
the  Banda  island  called  Gonang-api,  where  it 
is  a  volcanic  production.  In  China,  Dr. 
Abel  had  some  most  beautiful  and  splendid 
native  sulphur  brought  to  him  from  the  crater 
of  Gunang  karang.  The  Chinese  obtain  their 
supplies  from  the  volcanic  districts  of  Turfan, 
Tangut  and  Seshuen  and  from  Satsuma  in 
Japan :  but  formerly  it  was  brought  as  tribute 
from  Siam  and  Sumatra.  We  know  that  it  is  a 
product  of  the  Philippine  islands  particularly 
in  the  island  of  Zeyti,  whence  the  gunpowder 
works  of  Manilla  are  supplied  :  most  of  the 
sulphur  brought  to  Hiudustan  contains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  orpiment,  being  much  less 
pure  than  either  that  which  is  dug  out  of  the 
Solfaterra  near  Naples,  or  that  imported  from 
Sicily,  which  last,  Dr.  Thomson  says,  con- 
tains seldom  more  of  impurity  than  about 
three  per  cent,  of  a  simple  earth.  A  bright 
shining  yellow  sulphur  is  sold  in  the  bazaars 
of  Lower  India  under  the  Tamil  name  of  Nel- 
Jikoya  gundagum.  In  Nepaul  sulphur  is 
plentiful :  this  useful  article  is  also  found  in 
Persia  in  mountains  behind  Takran  also  in 
pnoontains  south  of  Kelat  in  the  province  of 
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Meki*an.     It  is  met  with  in  Cabul,  in  (he  djs~ 
ti'ict  of  Balkh,  it  is  also  a  product  of  China 
and   Tibet  ;   also,   according   to   Morier,    &t 
Baliaulia  iu  Persia.    Sulphuris  found  iu  all  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Archipelago  in  great  purify, 
but  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  amoni^st 
the  Malays  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  district 
of  Oudipur   in  Upper  India,  it  is  to  be  met 
with,  but  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  whicH 
is  brought  from   the  gulphs  of  Cutch   an<i 
Persia.     In  Travancore  it  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Arthur,  of  the  corps  of  Engineers,  in 
combination  with  iron,  in  the  form  of  pyrite^s, 
aud    also    in     combination    with   alum.      In. 
Cotiole  (in  Canai'a)  too,  he  was  told,  it  may  be 
procured.     The  gi-eater  part  of  the  sulphur, 
however,  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Madi'as  pro- 
vinces, was  in  Ainslie's  time  brought  from 
Muscat,   from   Sumatra,  or  from  the  Banda 
island  Gonang-api.     Sulphur  is  in  the  Malay 
balirang,  and  in  JavaneFe  walirang,  essentially 
the  same  words.     This  name  extends  from 
Sumatra  up  to  Celebes,  where  we  find  a  new 
one  for  it,  cholok.     In  one  of  the  languages 
of  the  Philippines,  the  Taga  la,  strangely  enough 
the  name  is  sanyaya,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Malayan  word  sandawa,  saltpetre. 
In  the  Bisaya  as  well  as  in  the  Tagala,  the 
name  for  gunpowder  is  maliling,  doubtlessa  cor» 
ruption  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  name  for 
sulphur.     In  the  Madagascar,  the  name  for  it 
is  sulifara,  a  corruption  of  the  French  soufre^ 
from  which  it  may  be  safely  infen*ed  that 
the   article   was    unknown    to    the    natives 
of   this    non-volcanic   island    until   brought 
to  their   knowledge   by    Europeans.     It    is 
hard    to    say  to  what  use    the  natives    of 
the  Malay  Archipelago  could  have  put  sul- 
phur, before  the  introduction  of  fire  arms, 
unless  to  the  manufacture  office-works,  known 
by  the  native  names  of  marchun  and  rabok. 
The  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelagos,  the 
most  extensive  volcanic  region  in  the  world, 
must  necessanly  contain  a  vast  supply  of  sul- 
phur, but  hitherto  it  has  been   very  little 
availed  of  for  economic  use.     From  the  Phi- 
lippines alone  it  isexpoi*ted,  the  export  being 
to  China  only,  and  at  the  price  at  Manilla 
usually  of  about  a  Spanish  dollar  of  4s.  2d.9L 
cwt.  Among  these  islands,  those   which  most 
abound  in  it  are  Luzon  and  Leyte,  but  par- 
ticulai'ly  the  last,  where  the  article  is  of  the 
best  quality.     A  Spanish  writer  asserts  that 
the  quantity  is  such  at  the  volcano  of  Taal, 
or  Bombon,  in  the   province    of  Botengas 
in  Luzon,  that  many  ships  might  be  loaded 
with  it.     The  difficulty,  in  all  fiiese  cases,  of 
obtaining  a  cheap  supply,  must  arise  from  the 
absence  of  good  roads,  and  the  consequeot 
costliness  of  transport    Sulphur,  somewhat 
mixed  with  impurities^  oocurs  in  the  Murree 
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hills,  nnd  the  Sulaiman  hills  near  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  at  Kalabagh.  It  is  found  extensile- 
Ij  throughout  the  salt  range,  and  is  ma- 
nufactured alsoat  Kubat.  The  valley  of  Puga,  in 
Ladakh,  from  when(?e  borax  is  obtained,  yields 
also  sulphur.  The  Puga  sulphur  mine  is  situat- 
ed a  short  distance  from  the  Ruiango.hu,  a  small 
6tream  which  is  full  of  hot  springs  and  runs 
into  the  Indus,  at  the  foot  of  a  gypsum  cliff. 
It  is  probable  that  the  sulphur  has  been  de- 
posited in  crystal^  and  is  still  deposited  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  fissures  of  the  mica  schist 
by  loaded  aqueous  vaponra.  Besides  the  nu- 
merous springs  charged  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  which  deposit  sulphur  on  the 
rock  over  which  they  pass,  and  on  the  grass 
and  weeds  by  their  sides,  sulphur  in  a  mineral 
form  occurs  near  the  surface  of  the  nummu- 
lite  limestone  at  Jabba,  a  little  above  the 
petroleum  springs,  in  a  white  porous  gypsum, 
which  has  evidently  been  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  limestone,  unaltered  pieces 
of  which  are  still  imbedded  in  if.  Sulphur  also 
occurs  near  Panobar,  4  miles  from  Shadipur  on 
the  Indus,  The  crystals  of  native  sulphur 
picked  out  of  the  ro<!k  are  called  '*  aunlisar.*' 
Mrs.  Hervey  visited  the  mines  of  sulphur  and 
borax  or  sohaga,  from  which  two  hundred 
catchamaundsofsulphur  were  annually  sent  to 
the  maharaja  of  Kashmir,  to  whom  these  mines 
solely  pertain.  She  saw  the  rocks  whence  the 
sulphur  had  been  dug  out,  and  she  also  went  to 
see  it  manufactured  into  cakes,  in  the  form 
sent  to  the  maharajah.  Two  or  three  men 
were  patting  the  sulphur  into  copper  vessels, 
placed  over  a  good  strong  fire,  to  dissolve  and 
refine  it.  After  being  allowed  to  cool,  these 
sulphur  cakes  are  of  a  crescent-shape,  and 
quite  hard.  There  are  numberless  hot  springs 
all  over  this  valley,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
varying  from  1 30*  to  1 69*  Fahrenheit.  Close  to 
a  hot  spring,  the  rest  of  the  water  was  quite 
cold,  about  53^  A  rather  deep  stream  runs 
through  the  Puga  valley.  Sohaga,  or  uu- 
refined  borax,  is  also  found  all  throue:h- 
out  this  valley.  It  is  in  large  quant ites  be- 
neath a  white,  salt-like  deposit,  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  and  a  couple  of  miles  in  length. 
This  IS  called  the  "Puga  valley."  This 
white  stuff  resembles  snow  at  a  distance  ; 
when  examined  closely,  it  is  not  unlike  Sal 
ammoniac  in  appearance,  as  well  as  taste. 
Close  to  the  hot  springs  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  sulphur  forming  in  masses.  The 
borax  is  sold  in  large  quantities  by  the  Roop- 
shoo  people,  and  if  the  trade  were  properly 
carried  on,  it  might  prove  a  source  of  great 
wealth.  Considering  these  profitable  resources, 
the  tax  levied  on  the  wandering  Tartars,  by 
the  Maharajah  is  less  heavy  (in  proportion) 
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than  the  imposts  extorted  from  his  Kash- 
minan  subjects.  This  valley  alone  must 
bring  the  people  of  Roopshoo  (even  as 
they  manage)  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
rupees  per  annum.  The  sulphur  mines,  if 
diligently  and  properly  worked,  would  yield 
thousands  of  "  maunds,"  instead  of  the  "  two 
hundred"  now  exported,  and  they  would  be  a 
great  source  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  any 
able  government.  The  people  are  not  permit- 
ted to  sell  any  of  the  sulphur,  as  it  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  Government.  Near  the 
little  green  plot  at  Puga  on  which  tra- 
vellers generally  encamp  is  one  of  the  sul- 
phur and  borax  mines.  Here  she  found 
several  men  and  boys  employed  melting  the 
minerals,  the  former  in  shallow  basins.  The 
hollow  in  the  rock  was  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  lined  with  beautiful  octohe- 
dral  crystals  of  sulphur,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  white  powder  or  crystallized  borax. 
Sulphur  is  called  in  the  Punjab,  "  gandhak," 
"  gogird,"  or  "  kibrit."  When  in  a  vitreous 
state  it  is  called  aunlasar,  which  term  means 
like  the  "  aunla,"  fniit  of  the  emblic  Myroba- 
lan.  It  is  sometimes  called  "chachya,**  when 
in  the  form  of  "  flower  of  sulphur,"  in  which 
statje  it  is  first  obtained  from  the  ore  by  sub- 
limation :  roll  sulphur  is  occasionally  im- 
ported. 

Immediately  above  the  open  plain  in 
which  Dr.  Thompson  joined  the  Indus,  it 
would  appear  to  have  a  very  rocky  and 
rugged  channel.  He  followed  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  gradually  as- 
sumed a  more  northerly  direction.  The 
mountains  on  both  sides  approached  more 
closely  to  the  river  and  those  on  the  right 
continued  extremely  lofty.  The  river  now 
flowed  more  rapidly,  and  was  often  wider  and 
more  shallow,  one  rapid  was  not  less  than  150 
yards  in  width.  Banks  all  alluvial  clayey 
conglomerate  were  usually  interposed  between 
the  mountains  and  the  river,  forming  clifis 
which  attained  not  unfrequently  an  elevation 
of  fifty  feet.  Advancing  up  the  stream  he 
found  that  numerous  hot  springs  rose  on  its 
banks,  and  sometimes  under  the  water.  The 
hottest  of  these  had  a  temperature  of  174." 
From  these  springs  gas  was  copiously  evolved, 
smelling  strongly  of  sulphur  ;  he  noticed  fish 
in  the  water  of  Pugha,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  15,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
thus  indicating  that  air  at  that  elevation  is 
not,  from  its  rarity,  insufiicient  for  the  sup- 
port of  life  in  animals  breathing  by  gills. 
The  whole  of  the  lake  plain  of  Pugha  is 
covered,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  at  least, 
with  white  salts,  principally  borax,  which  is 
obtained  in  a  tolerably  pure  state  by  digging 
the  superficial  layer,  which  contains  a  little 
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mixture  of  other  saline  matters,  being  reject-  '  The  sulphur  was  in  small  quantities,  scatter- 
ed. There  was  then  but  little  export  of  borax  (  ed  among  the  gypsum,  and  was  more  abuii- 
from  Pugha,  the  demand  for  the  salt  in  upper  |  dant  in  the  lower  beds.     It  was  frequently  in 


India  being  very   limited,  and  the  export  to 
Europe  almost  at  au  end.     It  has  long  been 
known  that  borax  is  produced   naturally  in 
different  parts  of  Tibet,  and  the  salt  imported 
thence  into  India  was  at  one  time  the  princi- 
pal source  of  supply  of  the  European  market. 
Dr.  Thompson,  quotes  Mr.    Saunders  (Tur- 
ners Tibet,  p.  496,)  as  describing  from  hear- 
,8ay  the  borax  lake  north  of  Jigatzi  as  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  and    says    that   Ihe 
borax  is  dug  from  its  margins,  the  deeper  and 
more  central   parts   producing  common  salt. 
From   the  account  of  Mr,  Blane  (Ph.  Trans. 
1 787,  p.  397),  who  describes,  from  the  infor- 
mation of  the  natives,  the  borax  district  north 
of  Lucknow,  and,   therefore,    in    the    more 
western  part  of  the  coarse  of  the  Sanpu,  it 
would  appear  that  the  lake  there  contains 
boracicacid,  and  that  the  borax  is  artificially 
prepared  by  saturating  the  sesquicarbonate  of 
soda,  which  is  so  universally  produced  on  the 
surface  of  Tibet,  with   the   acid.     At  least, 
the  statement  that  the  production  of  borax  is 
dependant  on  the  amount  of  soda,  leads  to 
this  conclusion,     yir.  Saunders  does  not  no- 
tice any  hot  springs  in  the  neigbbourhood  of 
the  borax,  but  in   the  more  western  district 
described  by  Mr.  Blane,  hot  springs  seem  to 
accompany  the  borax  lake  as  at  Pugha.     It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  three  districts  in  which 
the  occurrence  of  borax  has  been   noticed, 
which  are  only  a  very  small  portion  of  those 
which  exist,  may  vepresent  three  stages  of 
one  and  the  same  phenomenon.     The  boracic 
acid  lake  may,  by  the  gradual  iniluxof  soda,  be 
gradually  converted  into  borax,  which,  from 
its  great  insolubility,  will  be  deposited  as  it 
is  formed.  On  the  drainage  or  drying-up  of  such 
a  lake,  a  borax  plain,  similar  to  that  of  Pugha, 
would  be  left  behind.     Two  miles  from  their 
ecampment  in  the  Pugha  valley  he  stopped  and 
examined  the  spot  whence  sulphur  is  obtain- 
ed,atthebaseof  the  mountain  slope  on  the  north 
side  of  the  valley.      Ascending   a  few  feet 
over  a  loose  talus  of  shingle,  which  skirted 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  he  found  two  narrow 
caverns  in  the  slaty  rock,  apparently  natural, 
or  only  a  little  widened  by  art,  roughly  circu- 
lar, and  less  than  three  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth.     One  of  these  caverns  continued 
a  long  way  inwards,  nearly  horizontally,  but 
it  contracted  considerably   in  diameter,  and. 
was  so  dark   that  he  could  not  penetrate  far. 
The  rock  was  principally   gypsum,  interstra- 
tified  with  very  friable  mica  slate.    Sometimes 
the  gypsum  wad  amorphous  and  powdery,  at 
other  times  in   needles  two  or  three  inches 


very  perfect  crystals,  not,  however,  of  anjr 
great  size. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  sulphur  of  Japnn 
is  broui;ht  from  the  Province  Satzuma  It 
is  dug  up  in  a  small  neighbouring  ii^laiid, 
whidi  from  the  great  plenty  it  affords  of  this 
subsfanre,  is  called  Iwogaseroa,  or  the  sul- 
phur island.  It  is  not  above  a  hundred 
yeai's  since  they  first  ventured  thither.  Even 
sin(?e  that  time  this  island  brings  in  to  the 
Prince  of  Satzuma  about  20  chests  of  silver 
per  annum,  arising  only  from  the  sulphur 
dug  up  there,  besides  what  he  gets  by  the 
trees  and  timber   growing   along  the  shore. 

In  the  island  of  Leyte,  abundance  of  sulphur 
is  met  with,  and  thence  the  gunpowder  works 
of' Manilla  are  supplied  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

Sulphur  is  brought  from  the  mountains  of 
Beloochistan,  and  from  mines  near  Shoruns. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  Formosa  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. It  is  seen  to  efi9oresce  in  the  ravines 
near  the  petroleum  wells  of  Barmah.  Sul- 
phur, occurs  in  the  province  of  Batanga,  60 
miles  east  of  Manilla. 

In  the  volcanic  district  in  the  northern  end 
of  the  island  of  Formosa  are  three  solfiitaras. 
One  of  these  is  about  five  miles  east  from 
Tamsui  and  a  superior  one  is  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  north-east.  The  pits  are  about 
1 ,760  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  rocky  gorge  in 
the  mountains,  and  clouds  of  steam  and  sul- 
phureous vapour  issue  from  numerous  vent^ 
in  the  rocks.  Several  hot  springs  and  pools 
occur  and  a  miniature  geyser  throws  inter- 
mittent jets  of  boiling  water  to  a  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet.  A  third  solfatara  is  near 
the  village  of  Kim-pao-li,  7  or  8  miles  N.  W. 
of  Kelung.  The  sulphur  is  obtained  by  a  rude 
process  of  melting  when  the  frothy  slag  is 
skimmed  of,  the  heavier  impurities  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shallow  iron  pan  and  the  liquid 
sulphur  is  ladled  out  into  wooden  buckets 
which  are  broken  up  when  the  sulphur  has 
become  solid.  Similar  solfataras  exist  in  Sat- 
suma  in  the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  in  Japan. 

The  ground  is  volcanic  and  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  At  the  southern  extremity  of 
Satsuma,  is  the  burning  Sulphur  Island  of 
Ivoo-sima,  which  supplies  the  Chinese  with 
some  of  their  sulphur  for  making  gun-powder. 
In  1803,  Dr.  Voysey  found  sulphur  in  some 
heaps,  at  the  top  of  a  lake  near  the  Godavery 
river  the  village  of  Sura  Sany  Yanam  not 
Maddepollam  and  Amalapore  about  12  miles 
east  from  the  latter  place.  In  Beloochistan 
it  is  got  from  theSuni  mine,  on  the  ridges  sepa- 


long,    perpendicular   to    the  strata   of  slate.  '  rating  Saharawan  from  Kach  Gaudava  ;    the 
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great  martrfor  its  Fale  is  Bagh  iii  Knch  Gan- 
iJavM.  Sulphur  and  saltpetre  ai*e  fouud  in  the 
mountains  behind  Tehran.  In  Mazanderaun 
and  Herman  are  mines  of -iron,  copper  and 
silver,  and  lead  is  procurable  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yezd.  But  these  mines  are  not 
worked,  more  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
p#ople  than  a  scarci  ty  of  timber.  The  murbles 
of  Tabreez  and  Khonissan  are  transported  to 
the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  turquoise  is  obtained  in  Pei^sio. —  MasovLS 
Tenasserim ;  Dr,  Thomson' 9  Travels  in 
Western  Himalaya  and  Tibei^  p,  1G8  ;  His- 
ion/  of  Japan,  Vol,  i,  p.  107  ;  ffalton's 
State,  p,  37  ;  Mrs.  Hervey's  Adventures  of  a 
Lady  in  Tartarjf,  VoL  i,  p.  163-65  ;  Adams, 
Ifatnralist  in  India  ;  PowelVs  Hand-hook, 
of  the  Punjab;  Cat,  Ex,  1862;  Smith's  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  China, 

SULPHURET    OF    ANTIMONY,    see 
Antimony. 

SULPHURET  OF  LEAD,  see  Galena. 

SULPHUR-FLOWERED  CASSIA,  Eng. 
Cassia  gianca,  Linn.,  Lam,,  fV,  Sf  A, 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 


Pohftzim ;  Maulkibrit,  Ar. 


Chin. 
£no. 


Fa. 
Gbr. 


OandRk-ka-fcezab,     Kind. 
Gundao-ka-tel,  „ 

Acidum  Bulphuricam,LAT. 
Arak-i-gowgird,  PsRS. 

Oandaka  rasa,  SiNOH. 

Ghendagn  travagum,  Tam . 


Lin-hwang-ya, 
Spirits  of  vitriol, 
Oil  of  vitriol. 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Acide  gulforique. 
Schwefel-eaure, 

This  acid  is  produced  in  small  quantities  in 
nature,  as  near  volcanoes,  in  some  acid  springs, 
and  exists  in  combination  in  numerous  sul- 
phates, especially  those  of  lime  (gypsum)  and 
of  magnesia,  found  as  minerals,  or  in  the 
Tvater  of  springs.  It  was  known  to  the 
Arabs,  Pei^sians,  and  Hindoos.  Sulphuric 
acid  appears,  from  its  name,  to  have  been 
originally  made  in  Europe,  and  probably  also 
in  Persia,  from  the  decomposition  of  vitriol 
or  sulphate  of  iron,  a  practice  still  followed  at 
Nordhausen  in  Saxony.  The  sulphate  is  first 
calcined,  so  as  to  expel  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  water  of  crystallization  it  cont4iins.  The 
acid,  distilled  off  in  an  earthenware  retort  at 
a  red  heat,  comes  over  in  vapoure,  which  con- 
dense into  a  dark-coloured  oily-looking  liquid. 
This  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
contains  less  than  I  eq.  of  water  to  2  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*9,  and  is  known 
in  commerce  as  the  Nordhausen,  Fuming,  or 
Glacial  sulphuric  acid.  Liquid  sulphuric  acid, 
a  dense  oily-looking  liquid,  usually  colourless, 
devoid  of  smell,  but  intensely  acid,  and  power- 
fully corrosive.  Sulphuric  acid  used  to  be  mude 
in  England  by  burning  the  imported  sulphur 
with  a  little  nitre.  After  the  great  increase 
which  took  place  in  the  price  of  sulphur,  some 
manufacturers  employed  that  obtained  from 
Pyrites,  which  often  contains  arsenic  as  an 
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impurity.  The  proportion  of  nitre  ^  which 
was  burnt  with  sulphur  either  in  the  same 
chamber,  lined  with  lead,  and  having  its  bot- 
tom covered  with  water,  or  in  a  furnace,  from 
whence  the  vapours  produced  were  conveyed 
into  a  (Similar  chamber.  In  the  mode  of  mak- 
ing sulphuric  acid  now,  sulphurous  acid, 
from  burning  sulphur,  nitric  acid  vapour,  and 
steam,  are  simultaneously  admitted  in  ob- 
long leaden  chambers,  so  partitioned  that  the 
vapours  can  only  advance  slowly,  and  thus 
allow  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  aci^  to  be 
deposited.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  mixed  nitric, 
or  aqua  regia,  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  all 
made  at  Lahore  and  sulphuric  acid  is  largely 
made  at  other  parts  of  India. —  Rot/le, 

SULPHUR  ISLAND,  in  lat.  24*  48'  N., 
long.  141*"  20'  E.,  is  five  miles  long. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS  exist  in  many  parts 
of  Java  and  Celebes,  and  in  the  Pekalongan 
district  west  of  Mouut  Prau.  At  the  base  of 
a  high  volcanic  peak  in  the  island  of  Dam  ma 
is  another.  Sulphur  springs  occur  between 
Mbang-ka  and  Tam-suy  in  Formosa.  The 
sulphur  is  deposited  in  crystals.  As  Jell,  is  a 
town  in  Beluchi:<tan  in  the  south-western  part 
of  Kach  Gandava,  in  a  district  replete  with 
monuments,  remnants  of  a  former  people, 
which  bear  a  great  analogy  to  the  pon- 
derous Celtic  vestiges  of  ancient  Europe,  a 
hot  spring  there,  the  Garm-ab,  preserves  its 
temperature  throughout  the  year.  The  sul- 
phureous spring  of  Lakha  is  some  twenty 
miles  south  of  Jell,  there  is  another  a  little 
below  Sehwan,  on  the  hills  west  of  the 
Indup,  and  again  other  veiy  hot  springs  near 
Karachi.  These  several  springs  are  found  in 
the  same  line  of  hills,  and  those  inferior  ones 
at  the  base  of  the  superior  range  dividing 
Sind  and  Kachi,  from  Beluchistan,  Under  the 
same  hills,  north  of  Jell  and  west  of  Suran 
and  Sanni  are  sulphur  mines,  indications  of 
the  same  geological  formation.  Jell  and  Shadia 
are  the  chief  towns  of  the  Magghassi,  one  of 
the  Beluch  tribes,  who  have  been  located  for 
a  long  time  in  Kachi.  They  are  divided  into 
four  principal  families  or  clan^,  of  which  the 
Butani  is  the  more  illustrious,  and  furnishes 
the  Sirdnr  of  tl\je  whole.  They  boast  of  being 
able  to  muster  two  thousand  fighting  men^ 
and  when  visited  by  Mr.  Masson,  had  been 
engaged  in  endless  hostility  with  their  neigh- 
bours, the  llhind,  an  inextinguishable  blood 
tend  existing  between  the  two  tribes.  The 
Magghassi  and  the  Rhind  are  alike  addicted 
to  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  bang  and  opium. 
In  China,  sulphur  springs  are  met  with  near 
Che-foo  and  waters  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  gases  are  not 
uncommon. — Bikmore,  p,  126  ;  Masson* s 
Journeys,  Vol,\\ypp,  \2-ito  149.    See  Jell. 
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SULS,  an  oraamental  style  of  arubic  wri- 
ting. •      *^ 

SULTAN,  Arab.  King!  The  Adal  Sha- 
hi  dynasty  of  Bejappre,  the  Bahmony  dynasty 
of  Beder,  Kutub  Shahi  dynasty  of  Hyderabad, 
Tippu  the  son  of  Hyjer  Ali  of  Mysore,  Kam- 
ran  of  Herat,  the  rulers  of  Johore  and  Pulem- 
bang  till  took  the  Arabic  title  of  Sultan. 

SULTANA  CHAMPA,  Hind.  Calophyl- 
lum  inophylluni. 

SULTANA  RAZIA,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Altamsh.  After  a  six  months  rule  of  her 
brother  she  suc^ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Lidia, 
A.  D.  1236,  and  ruled  with  ability  for  three  and 
a  half  years,  but  was  then  put  to  death  by  her 
nobles,  through  jealousy  of  an  Abyssinian 
slave  to  whom  she  had  shown  a  partiality. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  Altamsh  reigned.  She 
possessed  many  talents  and  great  virtues. 
She  is  not  the  only  mahomedan  woman  of 
celebrity.  In  126o  Muhammed  II,  had  only 
one  queen,  who  was  employed  in  perforaiing 
every  homely  part  of  housewifery.  In 
A.  D.  161  (,  Nur  Mahal  or  Nur  Jahan  cut  a 
conspicuous  figure  as  the  queen  of  Jahangir. 
She  exercised  considerable  influence  on  state 
affairs,  as  well  as  on  matters  connected  with 
her  sex  for  a  period  of  twenty  yeara.  To 
her  is  attributed  improvements  in  female  dra- 
pery and  the  preparation  of  the  attar  of  roses. 
Her  extempore  verses  U5«ed  to  captivate  her 
husband.  In  his  military  exploits  she  acted^ 
as  his  guardian  angel,  and  herself  showed  un- 
common heroism,  Jahangir  in  his  memoii's, 
says,  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  which  the 
princess  has  not  left  some  structure,  some 
spacious  garden,  as  a  splendid  monument  of 
her  taste  and  magnificence.—  Calcutta  Re- 
view^ No.  109,  p,  49. 

SULTANIAH,  was  built  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence by  Oljaitu,  son  of  Argon,  the  eighth  of 
the  Mongol  khans  of  Persia,  in  1305.  Long 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Timur,  in- 
deed into  the  seventeenth  century,  the  tomb 
of  Oljaitu  was  still  magnificent,  and  especially 
noted  for  ita  colossal  gates  of  damasked  steel. 
The  city  was  4*e-occupied  by  some  of  the 
Persian  kings  in  the  sixteenth  century,  till 
Shah  Abbas  transfen'ed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Ispahan.  The  ruins  were  of  vast 
extent  in  Chardin*s  time.  The  present  Per- 
sian dynasty  has  again  adopted  Sultaniah  as  a 
summer  residence.  Pope  John  xxii  set  up 
an  Archbishopric  at  Sultaniah  in  1318,  in 
favour  of  Francis  of  Perugia,  a  Dominican, 
«nd  the  series  of  archbishops  is  traced  down 
to  1425.  During  Major  Porter's  halt  at  Sul- 
taniah,  when  accompanying  Abbas  Mii'za  to 
Teheran,  he  observed  an  exemplary  custom 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  manner  of  taking  the 
honey,  and  at  the  Eame  time  saving  the  bees. 
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The   hives  were   constructed   like  long    thin 
barrels  tlirust  through  the  mud  walls  of    the 
house  ;  one  end  opens  to  the  air  for  the  lo- 
gress  of  the  bees,  and  the  other  projecting^ 
more  than  a  foot  into  the  inhabited  rooms. 
That  extremity  was  closed  with  a  cake  of 
clay.     The  proprietor  explained  that  when 
he  wanted  to  take  the  honey,  he  had  only  Ma 
make  a  continued  noise  for  some  little   time 
on  this  shut  up  end,  to  set  all  the    bees    to 
flight  out  at   the  other.     He  then  remov^ed 
the  cake,  and   during  their  absence,  cleare 
the  hive  of  the  |^ney  ;  always  leaving  them 
su(ficient  for  their  store.     The  seal  was  then 
re-fixed,   nnd  the  little  labourers   soon  after 
returned   to  their  homes  to  commence  aneiv. 
—  Vuie    Cathay,     Vol,    i,  p.    49  ;    Porter's 
Travels,  Vol  ii,  p.  471. 

SULTANPOOR,  a    town  on    the   upper 
Beas  river,  the  capital  of  Kulu,  a  hill-state 
in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.     This  province  con* 
sists  of  the  mountain  basin  of  the  Beas,  and 
the  west  bank  of  the  Sutiej.     Sultanpoor,  its 
capital,  is   elevated  4,584  feet.     The  chain 
bounding  the  Sutiej  on  the  west,  is  considei^ 
ably  higher  than  that  on  its  esst  bank,  and  is 
crossed  into  Suket,  by  the  Jalauri   pass,  ele- 
vated 12,000  feet.     The  province  of  Chamba 
bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  Kulu  and  Chambn  are  similar.    The 
poorer    Kulu    people    wear   only  a   blanket, 
wound  around  the  waist  and  one  end  fiunsr 
across  the  shoulders  and  pinned  across  the 
chesty  men  and  women  often  dress  alike,  but 
the  lonif  hair  of  the  women  is  plaited  in  one 
tress.     The  natives  of  Busahir,  Sookeyt-mun- 
dee  and  Kulu,   in  the  Kohistan  of  Jhullun- 
dhur,  have  all  sallow  complexions  and  seem 
all  of  the  same  race.     In  the   hills  of  Kulu 
and  Kangra  are  the  *Goojura'  and  *Guddi 
races,'  who  cultivate  little,  and  keep  herds  of 
buffaloes,   and   flocks   of  sheep    and    goats. 
They  claim  certain  beats  of  the  forests  as 
their  *  warisi,'  or  ancestral  property,  subject 
to    the    payment    of  pasturage    tolls.     The 
forests  of  the  lower  hills  are  apportioned  out 
among  the  Guddi  or  shepherds  of  the  snowy 
range,  who,  in  the  winter  season,  bring  down 
their  flocks  to  graze.     In  the  same  manner, 
the  Goojurawith  their  buffaloes,  will  take  up 
divisions  on  a  hillside,  and  carefully  respect 
their  mutual  boundaries.— iT./.  et  T^p.  203  ; 
Cleghorn^s  J^mjab  Report,  p.  89. 
SULTANPOOR,  see  Jellalabad,  Kohisten. 
SULTAN  SAKADA  is   woi-shipped   by 
the  Kur.     Sakal  Deva,   or  Sakra  Pen,  the 
chain-god,  is  worshipped  in  Seone  and  else- 
where 

SULTAN  SUKHI  SARWAR,  a  man 
noted  for  his  libei'al  and  charitable  diBp09ition, 
and  great  generosity  of  character.    On  his 
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Shih-Ohu-Yu,  Chin. 

Divi  Divi ;  libi-Libi, 
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death  he  was  exalted  to  the  position  of  a 
saint,  and  during  February  to  May,  a  fair 
is  held  at  the  shrine,  to  which  annually  about 
200,000  pilgrims,  sikh,  hiudoo  und  mahome- 
dan  rcsorfc.     It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sieree 
Paess,  leading  to  Candahar,  and  is  built  on 
the  skirt  of  the  moudtain.     They  are  about 
1 ,650  priests  who  issue  to  poor  people  par- 
wane  or  orders  in  the  name  of  Sukhi  Sarwar. 
SULU.     The  Sulu  group  of  islands  in  the 
Archipelago  embraces  sixty  inhabited  islands, 
l^overned  by  a  sultan,  residing  at  Song.  Some 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  inland  of  Sulu,  the 
largest  island  of  this  group,  are  occupied    by 
Papuacs  who  appear  to  be    further  advanced 
than  any  other  mountain    tribe   of  this    race 
to  be  found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and 
the  recent  information  that  has  been  obtained 
respecting  them,  serves  to  show  that  they  are 
useful  and  obedient  subjects  to  the  sullan  of 
Sulu,  whose   family  is  said  to   be  descended 
from  a  chief  of  that  race.     The  Sulu  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  three  estates:  the  sultan  ; 
Dobility,  ordatos  ;and  Orangkys,or  the  people. 
The  religion  of  Sulu  is  mahomedan  the  sound 
of  the  Sulu  language  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
ear  ;  it  is  said  to  have  as  great  affinity  to 
the  Bissaya,  as  Spanish  to  Poi*tuguese,  and 
appears  to    be  copious    from    the    different 
appellations  of  quantity,  &c.    The  Sulu  have 
adopted  some  terms,  not  common  to  the  Chi- 
nese, and  corrupted  others  by  pronunciation  ; 
in  the  following  table,  is  represented  the  Sulu 
weights,    and' their  relation   to  the   Chinese 
teiTus : — 

SuJiL  ChinMe.  Snlu. 

lOMuhak....  10  CmIi iCftndann.  .  1  Ulandang  or 

10  UlandAng  or  Ghuohookfl. 

Chnchock..  10CandarinB..l  Maoe 1  Aramas. 

lOAmmaa....  10  Mac« ITael 1  Tael. 

16  TiteU 16  Taels 1  Ctetty 1  Catty. 

5Cattie8....(  SCatiies) 1  Bubut. 

10BubntB....(50Cattiei). 1  Lackaa. 

2  Lackaas...lOO Catties IPikuL 1  PikuL 

Sulu  until  recently  continued  to  be  the  mar- 
ket where  the  Lanunand  other  pirates  disposed 
of  much  of  their  plunder,  and  in  former  times 
itself  was  decidedly  piratical.  The  mahome- 
dan religion  has  made  much  progress  in  Min- 
danao and  the  Sulu  islands,  as  has  the  Malay 
language,  the  usual  channel  through  which  it 
has  at  all  times  been  propagated  over  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  island 
of  Basilan,  is  the  largest  of  the  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago, on  which  the  Spaniards  have  estab- 
lished a  small  settlement.  From  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  Chinese  annually  visit  the  island 
of  Basilan,  the  most  northerly  of  the  group, 
to  cultivate  its  soil,  and  take  away  its  products. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  these  islands,  and 
Uieir  contiguity  to  the  Philippines,  to  Celebes, 
Borneo,  Manilla,  China  and  Singapore,  make 
them  well  adapted  for  a  European  colony. —  I  of  Divi  Divi  shipped  some  time  ago  for  aale 
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Mr.  Barileify  Cor.  Secretary  of  the  American 
Ethnological  Society  iw  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  ;  KeppeCs  Ind.  Arch.y  Vol.  i,  p, 
71  ;  Jour,  of  the  Jnd.  Arch.,  ^o.  vii,  July 
1849,  p.  412;  No.  iv,  Sep.  1849,  pp.  546, 
o48'49,  561.  See  Ladroue  islands,  Sooloo. 
»  SULUM  PALLI,  Tam.  Garcinia  man- 
gostaua. 

.   SUM,  Hind.    Fraxinusfloribunda,  Ehretia 
serrata,  Bombax  heptaphyllum. 

SUM,  Arab.     Garlic. 

SUM,  DuK.     SarooBtemma  viminale. 

SUMAC,  Fr.     Sumach. 

SUMACH.SirA.Burnestellsusof  the  cele- 
brated colossal  idols  and  innumerable  excava- 
tions called  "  Sumach/'  to  be  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  valley  of  Bamian  for  about  8  miles  and 
still  form  the  residence  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  population.  A  detached  hill  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  is  quite  honeycombed  by 
them  and  is  called  the  city  of  Gulgula. 
Caveb  are  in  greater  number  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  where  the  idols  occur,  on  all 
sides  of  which  excavations  occur. 

SUMACH  or  Shumac. 

Sumac,  Fb. 

Schmack,  Obb. 

Sommaoo,  It. 

Sumak,  Pxks. 

The  sumach  tree  of  Europe  is  the  Rhus 
coriaria,  that  of  India  is  the  Cffisalpinia  cori- 
aria,  that  of  China  is  the  Rhus  venenata.  The 
Csesalpinia  coriaria  or  Divi  Divi  of  commerce, 
is  a  plant  which  was  introduced  about 
A.D.  1830  byDr.Wallich,  but  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  distributed  to  the  extent 
its  importance  merits.  American  sumach  is 
a  hardy  plant  of  easy  cultivation,  it  requires 
a  little  care,  attention  and  watering  during 
the  first  year  or  till  the  plant  attains  the 
height  of  2  or  3  feet,  it  does  not  come  into 
full  bearing  till  about  the  third  year,  but 
in  favourable  localities  it  attains  a  height  of 
10  to  16  feet,  and  the  produce  of  one  full* 
grown  tree  is  about  70  lbs.  of  pod  valued  at 
£8  to  £12  per  ton  as  a  tanning  substance. 

It  is  a  good  hedge-plant  and  appears  to  be 
hardy  and  to  bear  pruning.  The  pods  have 
been  extensively  used  for  tanning  at  Hoon-' 
soor  and  it  is  approved  of  by  the  natives,  but 
it  is  questionable  if  it  will  ever  come  into 
competition  with  the  bark  of  the  (Cassia  auri- 
culata)  a  wild  shrub  abundant  on  waste  ground 
in  the  Peninsula.  Should  there  be  a  demand 
for  either  of  these  plants  at  a  remunerative 
price  they  could  easily  be  procured  now  from 
almost  any  district  in  Southern  India. 

The  price  of  Divi  Divi  waa  quoted  in  the 
public  Ledger  of  London  of  26th  Augnat 
1868at  128h.  to  iSsh.  per  cwt,  eome  bags 


SUMAJ  BAREE. 


SUMATRA. 


1862. 
14-0  11.0  14-0 


ID  Loudon  did  not  realize  a  sufficient  sum  to 
cover  the  freight. 

American  sumach  is  not  quoted  in  the  Ledg- 
er of  the  29th  August,  but  the  following  quo- 
tations are  given  : — 

1863.f 
Sumach,  Sicil  J,  per  cwt.  12-0 
Do.  Palermo  do.  12-9 
Do.  1  do.  new  crops  14-6 
Divi  Divi  has  been  used  in  considerable 
quantity  at  Hoousoor  ;  it  answered  admirably 
for  light  skins  such  as  sheep  and  goat  for  fancy 
leathei's,  but  for  strong  hides  it  is  not  so 
suitable,  it  does  not  as  the  tannera  call  it 
fill  the  hide  and  instead  of  pliant  thickish 
leather  (?ives  a  thin  hard  material.  It  thrives 
well  at  Hoonsoor  and  the  pods  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  tanning  stuff. — Madras  Agri- 
Horf (cultural  Society  1861,  Proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue^  No,  2441,  14M  May 
1861,  letter  from  Surgeon  Major  E.  Balfour ; 
Major  Loudon^  Assistant  Commissary  Oe- 
neral, 

SUMADHEE  or  Samadhi,  Sans.,  from 
Bunor,  prep  and  adhanu,  a  receptacle. 

SUM  AH,  a  tribe  of  Sind.  They  are  Jut, 
though  they  are  generally  known  by  the 
former  title.  Such  also  are  the  Machi  and 
numerous  other  subdivisions  of  the  Jut  tribes. 
See  Jat,  Sind. 

SUMAICHA,  one  of  the  nyad,  or  pro- 
selytes to  Islam,  from  the  Soda  race,  are  nu- 
merous both  in  the  t'hul  and  the  valley,  where 
they  have  many  pooras  or  hamlets.  They 
resemble  the  Dhotes  in  their  habits,  but 
many  of  them  associate  with  the  Sehraes, 
and  plunder  their  brethren.  They  never 
shave  or  touch  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
and  consequently  look  more  like  brutes 
than  human  beings.  They  allow  no  animal  to 
die  of  disease,  but  kill  it  when  they  think 
there  are  no  hopes  of  recoveiy.  The  Sumni- 
cha  women  have  the  reputation  of  being  great 
scolds,  and  never  veil  their  faces. 

SUMAJ  BAREE.  At  Kulua  is  the  Raj- 
baree  of  the  rajah  of  Burdwan,  several  noble 
buildings  and  lofty  temples,  there  is  also  the 
Sumaj-baree  or  the  houses  of  sepulchre,  where 
a  bone  of  every  deceased  member  of  the  rajah's 
family  is  deposited.  The  rajah  belongs  to 
the  Khsetrya  class,  and  observes  the  custom  of 
preserving  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  He  must 
have  adopted  this  in  imitation  of  the  princes 
of  Rajpootana,  or  otherwise  he  cannot  find 
any  authority  in  Menu  to  sanction  the 
proceedings.  They  show  here  the  bone 
of  the  last  rajah,  wrapt  up  in  a  rich  cloth. 
It  is  regarded  as  if  the  rajah  was  living  him- 
self, and  is  placed  on  a  velvet  musnud  with 
cushions,  and  silver  salvers,  tumblers,  hookas, 
rose* water  and  utter-holders  in  front  of  the 
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sent,  just  as  the  late  rajah  used  to  sit  witli  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  state  about  him. —  7V.  €ff 
Hind.,  Vol,  i,  p.  23. 

SUMAK,   Hind.,   Pkks.     Rhus    coriaria, 
Pistaiua  iutegerrima. 

SU MALAYA,  see  Saidunaga,  or  Sesnaor. 
SUMALI,  Akab.     a  people,  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  and  found  in  Aden  and  along    tho 
west  coast  of  Arabia.     Those  on  the  coai^ts 
are  slaves,  or  their  descendants  brought  from 
the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  tradera.     Xhe 
dress  of  the  men  consists  of  merely  a  sio^Ie 
piece  of  white  cloth  wound  round  their  thia 
waist,  one  end  of  which,  after  being  carried 
a(a'0ss  the  breast,  is  thrown  negligently  over 
the  shoulder.     In  addition  to  a  cloth  of  thia 
kind,  of  smaller  dimensions,  the  women  wear 
a  piece  of  tanned  hide  round  their  waist ;  to 
which  is  added  a  smaller  apron  of  the  same 
material,  suspended  by  loops  over  the  shoulder 
to  conceal  their  breasts.     The  hair  of  the  men 
is    frizzled   into    large  ringlets,    several    of 
which  han^  on  either  side  of  the  face.     The 
hair  left  in  the  middle  is  also  frizzled  and 
raised  by  the  same  means,  the  whole  beiu^ 
anointed  with  large  quautities  of  mutton  fat. 
Through  the  upper  part  they  thrust  a  straight 
piece  of  wood,  resembling  in  form  and  size  a 
skewer,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a 
bomb,  and  also  as  an  instrument  for  adjusting 
their   curls, —  Wellsted^s  Travels^  Vol,  ii,  ». 
370. 

SUMALI  Hind.,  of  Chenab,  CalUcarpa 
incana. 

SUMALYA,  see  JVlagadha,  Nanda. 
SUMANAKUTA,  Singh.    Adam's  Peak 
in  Ceylon.     See  Serapad,  Sripada. 

SUMANAP.  The  industrious,  peaceful  and 
numerous  people  who  speak  the  Madurese 
language  with  its  dialect  the  Sumanap,  occupy 
the  island  of  Madura,  divided  from  Java  by  a 
strait,  and  form  in  some  districts  the  bulk  of 
the  population  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Java, 
to  which,  depopulated  by  long  wars  for  tbe 
past  two  hundred  years,  they  have  been  emi- 
grating. 

SUMASOKTEE,  or  Samasokti,  Sans., 
from  samasa,  to  compound, and  ooktee,  a  word. 
SUMATRA.  A  chain  of  mountains,  as 
in  Java,  divides  it  longitudinally,  running 
nearest  to  the  western  coast.  It  contains 
five  active  volcanoes.  Three-fourths  of  the 
island,  especially  towards  the  south  and 
east,  are  covered  with  impenetrable  woods. 
Fifteen  nations,  speaking  as  many  diflferant 
languages,  inhabit  it,  and  six  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The 
Malays  are  here  also,  as  in  Java,  the  do- 
minant race.  The  island,  although  three 
times  the  size,  contains  only  one-fifteenth  of 
the  population  of  Java.    There  are  plains  and 
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moantains  of  volcanic  origin  that  rival  in 
fertility  the  richest  portions  of  Java;  but 
many  of  the  raised  valleys  of  the  country  pre- 
sent a  yerj  different  aspect.  A  recent  Dutch 
writer  has  given  a  descri  ption  of  two  of  the  great 
elevated  plains  or  table-lands,  which  present 
a  aniform  scene  of  sterility.  Nicolo  de  Conti, 
of  Venice,  returned  from  his  oriental  travels 
in  1449,  and  communicated  to  the  secretary  of 
Pope  Eugenius  V,  a  much  more  consistent  and 
satisfactory  account  of  what  he  had  seen  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  After  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  cinnamon  and  other  produc- 
tions, of  Zeilam,  he  says,  he  sailed  to  a  great 
Island  named  Sumatra,  called  by  the  ancients 
Taprobana,  where  he  was  detained  one  year. 
His  account  of  the  pepper  plant,  of  the  durian 
fruit,  and  of  the  extraordinary  customs,  now 
'well  ascertained,  of  the  Batech  or  Batta 
people,  prove  him  to  have  been  an  intelligent 
observer.  Sumatra  was  visited  by  Odoard us 
Barbosa,  who  wrote  a  journal  of  his  voyage 
in  1616  in  which  he  speaks  of  Sumatra  with 
great  precision.  The  productions  of  the  island, 
he  says,  were  chiefly  exported  to  Catai  or 
China.  From  Sumatra  he  proceeded  to  Banda 
and  the  Moluccas,  from  thence  returned  by 
Java  and  Malacca  to  the  west  of  ludia,  and 
arrived  at  Lisbon  in  1508.  Leaving  out  of 
▼iew  its  modern  alluvial  accessions,  Su- 
matra consists  of  a  rectilinear  belt  of  ele- 
vation, stretching  from  the  parallel  of  Pinang 
to  that  of  Bantam,  and  shutting  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  China  Sea  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  extreme  northwest  and  southwest 
points  differ  10*  30'  in  longitude  and  1 T  40' 
in  latitude,  the  former  being  in  5*  45'  N.  L., 
95°  10'  E.  long,  and  the  latter  in  5°55i  S.  L., 
105^40'  E.  long.  The  belt  thus  makes  an 
angle  of  about  36^  with  the  meridian,  its 
direction  beiug  a  little  west  of  N.  W.  by  N., 
which  gives  it  a  length  of  about  925  geogra- 
phical miles.  Its  average  breadth  appears  to 
be  rather  more  than  90  miles,  as  it  nowhere 
expands  to  a  much  greater  breadth  for  a  con- 
siderable space  save  in  the  middle  region,  nor 
contracts  to  a  less  save  at  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities.  The  area  covered  by 
it  is  about  85,000  square  miles.  The  true 
limits  and  configuration  of  this  mountain  re- 
gion on  the  east  have  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  probably  forms  a  vast  number  of  sys- 
tems of  low  hills  as  on  the  west  coast,  and  as 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  on  the  margins  and  in 
the  depressions  of  the  belt  of  mountain  groups. 
The  body  of  the  Sumatran  zone  does  not  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  elevated  chains  of  great 
length,  .but  of  numerous  short  ranges  and 
isolated  mountains  varying  extremely  in  all 
their  dimensions.  The  circumstance  of  the 
belt  being  partly  plutonic  and  partly  volcanic 
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forms  its  peculiar  character.  Its  configura- 
tion is,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  that  of  the 
Malav  Peninsula  with  that  of  Java,  with  this 
difference  that  its  middle  region  is  more  ele- 
vated and  expanded  than  any  part  of  the 
peninsula,  several  of  its  masses  being  about 
thrice  the  height  of  the  highest  summits  of 
that  range.  If  a  number  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains rose  here  and  there  amongst  the  penin- 
sular groups,  and  in  greatest  number  in  Pera, 
Tiangganu  and  Patani,  where  it  is  broadest, 
it  would  be  identified  in  character  with  Su- 
matra. The  greater  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  latter  is  however  accompanied  by 
a  greater  expansion  of  the  plains  and  valleys 
which  lie  amongst  them.  In  crossing  it 
anywhere,  save  towards  its  northern  and 
southern  extremities,  three,  and  sometimes 
more,  principal  ranges  are  found  with  wide 
table-lands,  plains  or  valleys  between  them, 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  in  some 
places  containing  lakes,  as  in  the  principal 
Korinchi  plain,  the  great  Malayan  plain  of 
Menangkabau  and  the  Bata  plain  of  Tobah. 
The  most  western  ranges  form  the  water-shed, 
and  as  the  land  to  the  west  of  it,  chiefly  hills, 
is  not  more  than  25  miles  broad,  about  one- 
fifth  only  of  the  waters  of  the  island  fall  into 
the  Indian  ocean,  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
the  Java  sea  receiving  the  remainder,  in  near- 
ly equal  proportions  as  regards  the  drainage 
of  the  mountains,  but  with  a  large  excess  to 
the  latter  from  the  wide  plain  trav^^sed  by 
the  rivers  that  disembogue  into  it. 

The  western  margin  of  the  belt,  washed  by 
the  strong  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  re- 
trograded to  the  eastward,  the  sediment  of  the 
rivers  and  the  debris  of  the  coast  being  carried 
away  instead  of  being  deposited.  The  north- 
ern part  of  the  east  coast,  exposed  to  the  as- 
sault of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  has  retained  its 
ancient  dimensions,  if  it  has  not  contracted, 
but  as  soon  as  the  open  sea  is  exchanged  for 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  mountain  belt  be- 
gins to  retire  from  the  coasts  and  a  great  allu- 
vial plain  commences,  which,  to  the  south  of 
the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Batta  country  op- 
posite Parcelar  hill,  where  the  Peninsular  and 
Sumatran  belts  approach  nearest  each  other, 
expands  to  a  breadth  varying  from  60  to  110 
miles.  The  length  is  about  600  miles  and  the 
average  breadth  about  70  miles  which  gives 
a  surface  of  about  42,000  square  miles. 
This  plain  and  the  mode  of  its  formation,  was 
described  in  a  sketch  of  the  Physical  Geogra- 
phy and  Geolotjy  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in 
the  Journ.  Ind.  Arch.  Vol.  ii,  p.  129-132-176. 
If  to  this  we  add  1,500  square  miles  for  the  area 
of  the  fiat  alluvial  land  to  the  north  of  the 
great  plain,  we  shall  have  128,500  miles  as 
the  area  of  the   whole  island,  the  mountain 
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i^egion  occupying  about  two-thirds.    This  re- 1  Slack,  treaties  exist,  but  after  the  treaty  with 


suit  is  nearly  identical  with  the  gross  esti- 
mate of  Lieut  Melville  van  Carnbee,  which  is 
8,035  leagues  =  128,560  Eng  sq.  geo.  miles. 
The  islands  on  the  west  coast  give  a  further 
surface  of  5,000  miles  to  be  added  to  the 
elevated  region,  and  this  will  make  it  almost 
exactly  double  the  size  of  the  alluvium.  Its 
S.  W.  coast  has  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land, 
beyond  which  the  mountains  suddenly  rise. 
Taljmg,  ...  ft.     10,500 


Singalaiig,         ...  9,634 

Merapi,              ...  9,570 

Sago,  about      ...  5,862 

Ophir,    9,776 

Kalabu,  (west  of 

Rail)               ...  5,115 

Seret  Merapi,   ...  5,860 

PityaKeling,  ...  680 

Lubu  Rajah,     ...  6,234 


Indrapnra,  es- 
timated at  ft.  12,255 

Luse,  territory 
of  Achin,  in 
304O'  N.  11,250 

Lombok,  accord- 
ing to  Mel- 
ville van  Carn- 
bee, bytrian- 
gulation,  about  12,363 


The  Sumatra  coast,  from  Diamond  Point 
to  the  Arroa  Island,  is  low  and  woody,  front- 
ing the  sea,  having  along  it  several  rivers, 
towns  and  villages,  which  are  only  frequented 
by  coasting  prahus  or  other  small  vessels.  Su- 


the  Dutch,  of  1824,  the  diplomatic  couaeciion 
of  the  British  with  Sumatra  ceased. 

The  Malay  race  extends  through  the 
Malay  peninsula  south  fromSiam  to  Singapore; 
all  Sumatra  is  Malay,— so  is  all  Borneo  and 
with  a  slight  chan&^e  of  type,  the  Philippines 
are  the  same.  In  these  situations  they  are 
found  pursuing  their  livelihood  as  seamen  or 
engaged  in  commerce  with  other  countries.  In 
the  Malay  peninsula  they  are  in  part  malio- 
medan  and  in  part  pagan  in  the  more  im- 
practicable parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
The  Malays  of  Sumatra  generally  wear  the 
same  weapons  as  those  of  the  peninsula,  with 
the  addition  of  the  rud  and  pemandap,  swords, 
and  the  suvar,  dagger,  nsed  for  assassination. 
Van der worm  in  1677  and  Valentyn  in  1727 
gave  correct  though  imperfect  digests  of  the 
Sijara-Malayu  and  other  Malay  histories. 
Marsden  in  the  3rd  edition  of  his  history  of 
Sumatra  retracted  his  previous  opinion  that 
the  Malaya  of  Sumatra  had  emigrated   from 


matra  is  known   amongst  the  eastern  people    the  peninsula,  cited  the  account  in  the   Sirja 


and  the  better  informed  of  the  natives  them- 
selves, by  the  two  names  of  Indalas  and  Pulo 
Percha,  (or,  in  the  southern  dialect,  Pritcho.) 
The  meaning  or  analogies  of  the  former,  which 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  it  chiefly  by 
the  neighbouring  people  of  Java,  is  not  known* 
Sumatra  is  rich  in  minerals.  No  country  has 
been  more  famous  in  all  ages  for  gold,  and 
though  the  sources  from  whence  it  is  drawn 
may  be'supposed  in  some  measure  exhausted, 
yet  at  this  day  the  quantity  procured  is  very 
considerable.  There  are  also  mines  of  cop- 
per, iron,  and  tin,  sulphur  is  gathered  in  large 
quantities  about  the  numerous  volcanos.  Salt- 
petre the  natives  procure,  by  a  process  of 
their  own,  from  the  eai*th  which  is  found  im- 
pregnated with  it ;  chiefly  in  extensive  caves 
that  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
the  haunt  of  a  certain  species  of  birds,  of 
whose  dung  the  soil  is  formed.  Coal,  mostly 
washed  down  by  the  floods,  is  collected  of  a 
greater  quantity. 

The  island  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states,  the  chief  of  which  are  Acheen, 
Delly,  Langkat,  and  Siack.  British  political 
relations  with  Acheen  date  as  far  back  as  1602. 
Various  attempts,  however,  which  were  made 
to  establish  a  factory  at  Acheen,  failed.  In 
1815  a  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  reigning 
sovereign,  Jowhar  Shah,  a  dissolute  piince, 
was  deposed,  and  Syful  Alum  Shah,  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  related  to 
the  Royal  family,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
After  protracted  negotiations,  however,  the 
ex-rajah  was  restored,  through  the  mediation 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
eluded  with  him.    With  Delly,  Langkat,  and 
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correctly  from  Valentyn  and  Vanderworro,  but 
added  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  his  own 
that  the  Maha  Meru  of  the  Malay  historians 
was  the  mountains  of  Sungei  Pagu  in  the 
Menangkabau  country,  and  that  the  adven- 
turers who  established  Singapura  were  from 
the  Sunka  Malays  in  that  country  'one  of  t}ie 
four  great  tribes.*  Mr.  Crawfurd  adopts  this 
conjecture  and,  misled  by  Marsden's  loose 
transcript  comprehension  ofValentyn's  notice 
of  the  Sukus,  tells  us  that  the  parent  I'ace, 
that  is,  the  Menaugkabaus,  consist  of  these 
four  tribes,  the  fact  being  that  they  are  the 
Sukus.  not  of  Menangkabau  but  of  the 
country  of  the  Sapulobua  Bander  to  the  south, 
which  lies  around  Gunong  Sungei  Pagu.  In 
Marsden's  and  Raflles' maps  ofSumati*a  the 
inland  part  of  this  country  is  a  perfect  blank, 
the  name  being  erroneously  confined  to  its 
mai'itime  division.  The  number  of  Sukus  or 
clans  is  veiy  great  and  their  names  are  va* 
rious.  Thus  the  Malays  of  Pandang  belong 
to  eight  distinct  Sukus,  one  of  which  is  also 
named  Malayu.  But  Mr.  Craufurd  does  not 
rest  his  opinion  merely  on  Mai*8den's  misin- 
terpretation of  the  Dutch  authorities.  This 
great  authority  goes  further  and  declares  that 
we  may  believe  the  univei-sal  assertion  of  the 
Malays  themselves  that  all  the  Malayu  tribes, 
wherever  situated,  emigrated  directly  or  in- 
directly from  Menangkabau,  Enquiries  how- 
ever satisfy  us  that  neither  the  Malay  histo- 
ries, nor  the  belief  of  the  Malays,  support 
the  opinion  that  Singapura  was  founded  by  a 
swarm  thrown  off  by  the  inland  people  of  Me- 
nangkabau itself.  Singapura,  was  found- 
ed by  Malays  from  Bentan, '  and  the  Ma- 
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lays  of  the  peninsula  at  this  day  so  far 
from  considenng  the  Orang  Meuangka- 
bau,  including  those  of  the  Sungi  Pagu 
Malays,  as  Orang  Malay u,  regard  them  ns  a 
distiuct  though  allied  people.  Although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  originated 
from  the  same  stock  theie  are  differences  iu 
DQannera,  institutions  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  iu  language,  which  even  without  re- 
ference to  tlieir  traditions  and  opiuiouH,  would 
render  it  doubtful  to  any  mind,  that  the  Ma- 
lays of  the  principal  states  of  the  peninsula 
are  descended  from  the  Orang  Meuaiigkabau. 
The  existence  of  a  Suku  Malay u  in  Menang- 
Icabau,  which  is  the  foundation  of  Marsdeu's 
conjecture,  proves  nothing  iu  itself  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  word,  because  if  a  considerable 
number  of  Malays  from  Sungai  in  Plembang 
resorted   to  Menangkabuu,  the  rulers  of  the 


over  the  iuterior,  from  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Batta  country  to  the  extremity  of  the 
mountain  ranges.     From  this  stock,  civilised 
tribes  probably  originated  not  only  in  Men- 
angkabau  but  in  other  parts  of  the  great  region 
extending  from  the  Rakan  to  the  Straits  of 
Sundfl,  and  which  from  its  possessing  all  (he 
large  rivers   as  well   as   the  richest   inland 
vallies  of  Sumatra,   would  be  favourable  to 
civilisation.     The  evidences  of  the  language 
are  almost  decisive  on  this  point.    The  people 
on   the  most  southern  of  these   rivers,  the 
Talang  Bawang,  although  so  near  to  Java, 
preserve  Malay  as  the  bulk  of  their  vocabu- 
lary.    The  same  remark  appears  applicable 
to  the  people  on  the  next  river,  the  Plembang, 
with  the  exception  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  who  are  of  Ja- 
vanese extraction.     At  the  time  when  Sang 


latter  would  have  placed  them  in  a  separate   Nila  Utama  left  Plembang,  the  people  were 
'^  '         r»,i  ••      -^  ^M        1  L       »       Malayan  according  to  the  Sijara,  a  fact  which 

the  history  of  the  Javanese  confirms,  for  they 
inform  us  that  the  Javanese  colohy  which 
settled  at  Plembang  left  Java  in  the  reio-n  of 
the  last  king  of  Maj«pahit,  or  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  loth  century.  The  people  of  the 
hilly  country  along  the  western  coast  from 
which  the  feeders  of  the  Plembang  are  de- 
rived, also  speak  dialects  essentially  Malayan, 
and  having  a  slight  mixture  of  Sundanese. 
The  people  of  the  other  rivers  to  the  north, 
the  Jambi,  Indi-agiri,  Kampar,  Siak,  and 
Rakan,  are  Malay.  It  is  this  whole  region, 
and  not  merely  the  small  country  of  Menan**"- 
kabau  in  its  N.  W.  corner,  that  may  be  le- 
garded  as  the  primitive  land  of  the  Malays. 
The  people  on  all  its  rivers  must  have  had 
some  intercourse  with  the  Peninsula  and  the 
Johore  Archipelago  from  times  loi>g  before 
the  foundation  of  Singpura,  but  whether  for 
centuries  or  thousands  of  years  it  is  hardly- 
possible  that  we  shall  ever  know.  In  all 
points  in  which  the  Peninsular  Malays  differ 
from  the  inland  and  purely  agricultural 
Malays  of  the  region  in  question,  they  assimi- 
late to  its  river  and  maritime  Malays,  and 
Malay  history  does  not  go  back  to  a  peiiod 


Suku.  The  same  policy  is  followed  by  the 
Menangkabaus  of  the  peninsula  and  both  there 
and  in  Sumatra,  Sukus  are  generally  named 
from  the  places  where  the  clan  had  its  fii*st 
origin.  The  Menangkabau  traditions  derive 
their  kings,  and  even  the  firat  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra,  from  the  country  extending  from 
the  Plembang  to  the  Indragiri,  and  Malay 
histories  relate  that  Sangsapurba  from  Plem- 
bang, after  visiting  Java  and  Ben  tan,  ascend- 
ed the  Indragiri  or  Kuautan  and  was  chosen 
by  the  Menangkabaus  for  their  king.  Plem- 
bang did  not  even  form  part  of  the  region 
over  which  Menangkabau  extended  its  domi- 
nion in  ancient  times.  Mr.  Marsden's  con- 
jecture that  by  Maha  Meru  or  Buit  Sagun- 
tang-Guntang,  the  mountain  of  Sungei  Pago 
is  to  be  understood,  requires  no  other  com- 
ment than  that  it  is  a  mere  supposition,  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  and  contradictory  of  the 
Malayan  histories  which  were  his  only  authori- 
ty for  a  derivation  of  the  Malays  of  the  penin- 
sula from  Sumatra.  As  this  eminently  candid 
and  sagacious  author  had  only  seen  the  Dutch 
abstracts  of  these  histories,  he  could  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
hypothesis  departs  from   them.     The  Bukit 


Sagun  tang-gun  tang  is  in  Plembang  and  is  now  when  the  maritime  Malays  were  entirely  con- 
kuown  by  the  name  of  Bukit  Se-buntang.  It  fined  to  Sumatra.  The  Indragiri  in  particu- 
may  probably   be  shown  hereafter  that   the 


name  Malayu  having  been  carried  by  the  clan 
to  Singapore,  and  these  to  other  maritime 
states  subsequently  formed,  came  to  be  ap- 
plied by  foreigners  to  a  11  the  people  speaking  the 
same  or  a  similar  language.  At  the  time 
when  Marco  Polo  visited  the  Archipelago  tfie 
name  appears  to  have  been  still  confined  to  the 
first  maritime  state,  whirh  he  calls  Malaieur. 
The  primitive  Malay  stock  of  Sumatra,  from 
which  all  thecivilised  tribes  were  derived,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  rude  tribe  still  scattered 
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lar  appears  to  have  been  crowded  with  Hindu- 
Malay  settlements,  many  of  the  numerous 
villages  on  its  banks  retaining  purely  hindoo 
names  to  this  day.  It  was  by  this  river  pro- 
bably that  they  reached  the  fertile  plain  of 
Menangkabau.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Malays  on  this  river  must  have  attained 
a  certain  civilisation,  in  advance  of  the 
wandering  mountain  tribes,  even  before  the 
hindoos  came.  If  any  colonies  of  the  latter 
settled  in  the  country  they  must  have  been 
few  in  their  numbers  or  unaccompanied  by 
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women,  for  tbe  present  inhabitants,  unlike 
the  eastern  Javanese,  preserve  no  physical 
traces  of  Indian  descent.  If  hinduism  was 
gradually  introduced  in  the  course  of  a  com- 
mercial intercourse,  the  difficulties  attending 
the  hypofhesis  of  hindoo  colonisation  would  be 
got  rid  of.  Ijt  is  very  conceivable  that  hindoo 
merchants  remaining  in  the  country  for  a 
time  and  unaccompanied  by  women,  like  the 
Klings  at  this  day,  would  be  led  to  marry  the 
daughters  of  the  native  chiefs,  assume  politi- 
cal power,  obtain  priests  and  architects  from 
India,  and  engraft  on  the  old  republican-oli- 
garchical governments  of  the  land  semi-hiudoo 
monarchical  dynasties,  the  regresentatives  of 
which,  at  each  generation  of  descent,  would 
depart  further  from  Indian  type,  till  all 
physical  trace  of  foreign  blood  was  lost.  The 
Hindu-rJavan  influence  was  probably  more 
modern  and  comparatively  transient.  The 
Meuangkabau  are  a  purely  agricultural,  min- 
ing, and  inland  trading  people,  and  conse- 
quently when  they  began  to  emigrate  to  the 
peninsula  their  proceedings  were  precisely 
the  reverse  of  those  of  the  Singapore  colonist 
and  indeed  of  all  other  Malays.  They  passed 
through  the  maritime  districts,  and  sought 
valleys  amongst  the  mountains  of  the  interior. 
/.  JVild  Tribes,  There  are  two  races  which, 
not  being  confined  to  particular  localities,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  first.  They  are  at  the  op- 
posite extremesof  the  civilization  of  theisland. 
The  one  is  a  half-wild  people,  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  now 
broken  by  oppression  and  solitary  restric- 
tion for  centuries  in  the  jungly  mountains, 
into  a  number  of  disconnected  patches  of  com- 
munities, diflferiog,  it  is  probable,  considerably 
in  language  and  little  in  condition  and  ideas. 
In  the  north,  where  they  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Orang  Lubu  ;  the  Battas  des- 
cribe them  as  having  inhabited  Pertibi 
before  they  occupied  it.  (Wilier,  Tigd.  v. 
N.  Ind.  8th  y.,  2d  -part,  p.  402  )  They 
are  found  up  the  Mandan  above  Siak.  (J. 
Anderson,  Mission  to  Sumatra,  p.  349.)  In 
the  south  again  they  are  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Orang  Kubu  by  Marsden  and 
other  writers  who  resided  on  the  west  coasts 
and  we  know  from  information  received 
from  Malays  that  they  are  found  in  the  in- 
terior on  ascending  most  of  the  large  rivers 
whose  embouchures  are  on  the  east  coast. 
Major  Sturler  in  his  account  of  Palembang 
gives  a  particular  description  of  the  Orang 
Kubu,  who  in  condition  and  habits  entirely 
ao^ree  with  the  wilder  tribes  of-the  Malay  penin- 
sula. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Orang 
Gunong  of  Banka.  The  southern  extremity 
of  the  mountain  bolt  is  inhabited  by  the  Orang 
Abung,  a  head  hunting  race.     These  are  the 
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mountain  nomades,  but  there  are  also  half- 
wild  people,  some  living  in  boats  in  the  salt 
water  creeks,  and  others  in  the  sago  forests 
and  low  jungles  of  the  east  coast.  In  this 
lowest  class  of  Sumatran  tribes  should  he 
included  those  inhabiting  some  of  the  western 
islands,  such  as  the  Enganoans.  Their 
physical  resemblance  to  the  Malays  is  every- 
where remarked,  and,  as  stated,  in  the 
Journ.  Ind.  Arch'.,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  332,  517, 
there  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
are  the  aborigines  of  the  Malayan  region  of 
Sumatra,  and  the  remnants  of  the  stock  from 
which  the  present  Malays  have  descended. 
Their  numbers  may  be  provisionally  assumed 
at  6,000.  The  Abung  and  Kaba  in  the 
south  appear  to  near  about  2,000. 

//.  Orang  Malayu  {Malaya,)  The  Malay 
races  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  whether  we  consider  their  range,  num- 
bers, actual  territory,  influence  or  civilization. 
They  entirely  occupy  the  wildest  and  middle 
region  of  Sumatra  extending  from  the  Rakan 
nearly  to  the  Palembang  on  the  east  coast, 
and  from  Ayer  Bangis  to  Kataun  on  the  west 
coast,  a  length  of  about  275  miles  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  190  miles,  and  a 
superficies  of  62,260  square  miles,  or  little 
short  of  one-half  of  Sumatra.  The  east  coast 
is  nearly  straight,  running  throughout  in  a 
direction  due  N.  W.  by  N.  The  breadth 
of  the  highlands  is  about  96  miles.  The 
lowland  that  stretches  from  their  base  to 
the  east  coast  has  about  the  same  average 
breadth,  so  that  the  region  is  divided  in 
nearly  equal  proportions  between  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  lowlands  appear  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  waste  matter  of  the 
mountains  brought  down  by  the  8ti*eams.  It 
is  this  accumulation  of  sediment  over  so  wide 
a  surface  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  great  rivers  which 
intersect  the  plain,  the  Siak,  Kampar,  In- 
dragiri.  Iambi  and  Palembang.  It  was  the 
possession  of  this  central,  largest  and  most 
highly  favoured  region,  that  enabled  the 
Malays  to  grow  in  numbers  and  civiliza- 
tion till  they  obtained  supremacy  in  Su- 
matra. The  mountains  contain  numerous 
valleys,  some  of  great  extent,  all  well  watered 
and  many  encircled  by  volcanic  soil.  Tbe 
population  varies  extremely  in  density.  The 
higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  tbe  low- 
land between  the  rivers,  are  left  to  the  jungle 
and  wild  animals,  and  possess  hardly  any 
human  inhabitants.  The  rivers  have  consider- 
able collections  of  houses  scattered  at  greater 
or  less  intervals  along  their  banks,  and  ex- 
tending a  short  distance  from  them.  The 
principal  valleys  in  the  mountains,  on  the 
other  hand,   are  completely  cultivated  and 
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mied  with  inhabitants.  While  the  countries  of 
Siak,  Indragiri,  Ilimbi  and  the  northern  part 
of  Palembang,  including  a  portion  about  25 
miles  broad  of  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tain laud,  contain  about  200,000  souls  or«6 
to  the  square  mile,  the  single  proviuce  of 
Menangkabau  has  a  population  of  about 
385,000  or  128  to  the  square  mile,  and  the 
whole  mountain  land  taken  together  gives  a 
mean  of  40  to  the  square  mile. 

The  population  is  distributed  as  follows  : 

Ist — Malays  of  the  mountain  region. 
o.     Menangkabau. 

b.  Malays  of  the  region  of  Sapulo  Bua 
Bandar  and  Gunong  Suugei  Pagu. 

c.  The  Koriuchi. 
d-     The  Rawa. 

2d. — The  Malays  of  the  hilly  territories  to 
the  west  of  the  mountain  region. 

a.  The  sea-bord  of  Menangkabau  (1,700 
sq.  miles.) 

b.  The  sea-bord  of  Sapulo  Bua  Bandar 
having  a  surface  of  ],300  sq.  miles. 

3rd. — The  Malays  of  the  low  lands  or  east- 
ern countries. 

4th. — The  Malays  of  the  East  Coast  of  the 
northern  region. 

Their  entire  number  does  not  appear  to  be 
above  60,000.  Anderson  gives  350,000 
as  the  population  of  this  part  of  the  east  coast, 
but  he  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Bata  region  lying  behind ^he  Malayan  sea- 
t>ord,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  number  was  a 
mere  guess  made  without  reference  to  the 
data  of  which  he  was  in  possession,  for  the 
numbers  which  he  set  down  at  the  different 
places  which  he  visited  do  not  give  an  aggre- 
gate of  much  more  than  one  half-of  this  esti- 
mate, distributed  as  follows  : 

Southern  Races. 

III.  Orang  Palembang. 

IV.  Orang  Rejang. 
V.     Orang  Serawi. 

VI.     Orang  Lam  pong. 
The  Northern  Races. 
VII.     Orang  Batta. 

1st.  Battas  on  the  West  Coast  formerly 
subject  to  Malay  rulers. 

2nd.     Battas  on  the  low   land  and   hilly 
region  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 
3rd.     Battas  of  the  mountain  region. 
VIII.     Orang  Ache. 
TVestem  Islands. 
IX.     Orang  Engano. 
X.     Orang  Mantawei. 
XI.     Orang  Niha  or  Nias. 
XII.     Orang  Maruwi. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  es- 
timates are  for  the  most  part  rough  approxi- 
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mations.  These  races  blend  with  each  other  at 
their  boundaries,  many  districts  and  villages  in 
the  northern  region  for  instance  being  peopled 
by  Malays  and  Battao,  Malays  and  Achinese, 
or  Achinese  and  Battas,  and  most  of  the 
settlements  near  the  coast  possess  in  addition 
a  very  mixed  population  of  foreigners  from 
the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  China,  India  and 
Arabia,  while  Europeans  are  found  in  ^  small 
numbers  in  the  Netherlands  possessions, 
chiefly  at  Palembang,  Bankaulu  and  Padnng, 
little  more  than  two  millions  for  the  entire 
population.  Mr.  Francis,  estimates  4,500,000. 

Malays 2,000,000 

Rpjangs  and  Pasumahs..        600,000 

Lam  pongs 

Battas 

Achinese 

but  the  following  Table  exhibits  ascertained 
results : — 


•  •  • 


150,000 
1,200,000 
.    600,000 


Ai-ea. 

• 

c 

•J 

■S 

1 

• 

a 

Per  cent,  of 
population. 

I    Wild  tribes 

• 

3,000 
1,700 
3,250 
1,300 
5,000 
1,600 

"s'ooo 

'  3,400 
36,000 

•  •  •  «•• 

6,000 

385,000 
64,350 
40,000 
31,200 
75,000 
25,000 

*60,'6oO 

24,000 

184,000 

10,000 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

128 
38 
15 
24 
16 
16 

•  •  ■ 

20 

80 

5 

•  •  • 

■  ■  • 
« « • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

■  •  ■ 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

42 

9 
3 
7 
4 

**• 

a  •■ 

•  •■ 
t«« 

•  ■• 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

14 
21 

■  •  ■ 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

TL  OrAnflr  Malavu.. 

Moantains. 
Menaxuekabau 

Ita  Seabord. 

Sapalo  Bua  Bandar... 
Its  Seabord 

Korinchi ^. 

Rawa. 

Northern  Seabords .... 
East  Coast 

"West  Coaat... 

EBtn.  lowlands  k  bills. 
M  alays  elsewhere 

Total 

59,060 

898,656 

15 

15 
16 
32 
11 

•  ■  a 

20 

•  •  • 

20 
30 
12 

20 

20 

17 

III.    Orang  Palembang  ... 
IV.  Oranz  Reianif. 

13,400 
4,500 
4,875 
8,280 

"3,200 

"l,*800 
4,176 
6,624 

201,000 
72,000 

160,000 
92,900 

*4,'300 

63,280 
^  ...... 

36,000 
125,280 

83,000 

V.  OranfiT  Semwi 

VI.  Orang  Lampong 

VII.  Orans  Batta 

West  Coast. 
Estn.lowlandsdt  hills. 

Mountain  region 

Northern  division.... 

Middle  division 

Southern  division. ... 

Total... 

15,800 

311,860 

VIII.  Orang  Ache. 

22,600 

450,000 
2,186,410 

Grand  Total... 

128,505 

Western  Islands. 
IX.  Orang  Engano 

400 
2,240 
1,800 

600 

900 

6,000 

286,000 

3,000 

i! 

160 
5 

58 

X.  Orang  Mantawei. 
XL  Orang  Niha. 

XII.  Orang  Maruwi 

Total... 

5,040 

294,900 

A  Sumatran  ever  scrupulously  abstains 
from  pronouncing  his  own  name  ;  not,  from 
any  motive   of  superstition,    but  merely  as 
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a  punctilio  in  manners.  It  occasions  him 
infinite  embarrassment  when  a  stranger,  un- 
acquainted with  their  customs,  requires  it 
of  him.  As  soon  as  he  recovers  from 
his  confusion,  he  solicits  the  interposition 
of  his  neighbour.  He  is  never  address- 
ed, except  in  the  case  of  a  superior  dictating 
to  his  dependant,  in  the  second  person,  but 
always  in  the  third  ;  using  his  name  or  title 
instead  of  the  pronoun  ;  and  when  these  are 
unknown,  a  general  title  of  respect  is  substi- 
tuted, and  they  say,  for  instance,  '  apa  orang 
kaya  punia  suka,'  *  what  is  his  honour's  plea- 
sure,' for  *  what  is  your,  or  your  honour's 
pleasure.'  When  criminals  or  othgr  ignomini- 
ous persons  are  spoken  to,  use  is  made  of  the 
pronoun  personal  kau  (a  contraction  of  ang- 
kau),  particularly  expressive  of  contempt.  In 
Sumatra  there  were  formerly  three  perfectly 
distinct  kinds  of  marriage ;  the  *  Jugur,'  in 
which  the  man  purchased  the  woman  ;  the 
•  Ambel-auak,*  in  which  the  woman  purchased 
the  man  ;  and  the  *  Semando,'  in  which  they 
joined  on  terms  of  equality.  In  the  mode  of 
marriage  by  Ambel-anak,  says  Marsden,  *  the 
father  of  a  virgin  makes  choice  of  some 
young"  man  for  her  husband,  generally  from 
an  inferior  family,  which  renounces  all  fur- 
ther right  to,  or  interest  in,  him,  .and  he  is 
taken  into  the  house  of  his  father-in-law, 
who  kills  a  buffalo  on  the  occasion,  and  re- 
ceives twenty  dollars  from  his  son's  relations. 
After  this,  the  buruk  baik'uia  (the  good 
and  bad  of  him)  is  invested  in  the  wife's 
family.  If  he  murder  or  rob,  they  pay 
the  banguu,  or  the  fine.  If  he  is  murdered, 
they  receive  the  bangun.  They  are  liable  to 
any  debts  he  may  contract  in  marriage,  those 
prior  to  it  remaining  with  his  parents.  He 
lives  in  the  family,  in  a  state  between  that  of 
a  sou  and  a  debtor.  He  partakes  as  a  son  of 
what  the  house  affords,  but  has  no  property 
in  himself.  His  rice  plantation,  the  produce 
of  his  pepper  garden,  with  everything  that 
he  can  gain  ov  earn,  belongs  to  the  family. 
He  is  liable  to  be  divorced  at  their  pleasure, 
and  though  he  has  chihlren,  must  leave  all  and 
return  naked  as  he  came. 

The  Batta,  a  supposed  aboriginal  race  inha- 
biting the  island  of  Sumatra,  are  not  unlike 
the  Malay  and  Benua  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
in  feature  ;  but  arc  a  finer  race  of  men.  They 
are  said  to  eat  their  aged  relatives,  a  custom 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  prevalent  among 
the  Massagetae  (Herod.  Clio.,  i,  c.  216),  and 
speaking  oH  the  eastern  countries  of  India 
(Thalia,''iii,  c  99),  producing  gold,  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  Persians  under  Darius,  he  particu- 
larizes the  Padai,  a  pastoral  people  ;  amongst 
whom  when  any  person  falls  sick,  or  arrives 
at  an  advanced  age,  his  friends  despatch  him, 
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and  eat  his  fiesh  with  rejoicing.     Bennel,  io 
his  chapter  on  the  twenty  Satrapies  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,    is   of    opinion,   that   Herodotus, 
when  he  thus  describes  the  east  of  India  and 
customs  of  the  Padai,  must   have   uieaut   a 
tribe  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^ 
the  proper  and  Sanscrit  name  of  which,  he 
says  is  Padda :  Ganga  being  the  appellative 
only  :  so  that  the  Padsei  may   answer   to  the 
GangaridaB  of  later  Greek  writers.     Former- 
ly it  was  usual  for  the  people  to  eat  their 
parents   when   too  old   for  work.     The  old 
people  selected   the   horizontal  branch  of  a 
tree,    and  quietly  suspended   themselves    by 
their  hands,  while  their  children  ^ud  neigh- 
bours forming  a  circle,  danced  round  them 
crying  out  'when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  then  it  will 
fall.'     This  practice  took  place  during    the 
season  of  limes,  when  salt  and  pepper  were 
plenty,  and  as  soon  as  the  victims  became 
fatigued,  and   could  hold  on  no  longer,  they 
fell  down,  when  all  hands  cut  them  up  and 
made  a  hearty  meal  of  them. 

The  Batta  or  Battah  occupy  wholly  the 
valley  of  Mandeling  in  Sumatra  and  have 
an  alphabet  and  language  of  their  own.  The 
women  wear  the  saroug,  only,  from  the  waist 
to  the  knee. 

The  Lubu  area  people  apart  from  the  Malays 
of  Menangkabu.  They  now  build  houses  like 
the  Malays.  One  of  their  towns  is  Lubu 
Sipeking.  The  Lubu  eat  fruit,  maize,  dogs, 
monkeys  and  snakes,  but  never  rice.  They 
are  slaves  to  the  rajah  of  Achin.  Lubu  i*ajah 
peak  rises  6,200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the 
highest  in  the  Batta  land. 

The  Batta  language  is  alphabetic  and  in* 
vented  by  themselves.  It  has  several  dia* 
lects.  They  believe  in  evil  spirits  and 
omens.  They  are  an  inland  people,  the 
Malays  from  Meuangkabau  having  spread  and 
occupied'  all  the  coasts.  All  the  Batta  be- 
yond the  territories  of  the  Dutch  are  from 
time  immemorial  cannibals.  On  the  Dutch 
acquiring  the  plain  of  the  Mandeling  valley, 
the  Batta  dwelling  there  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  cannibalism.  The  writings  of 
Marco  Polo  show  that  so  early  at  least  as 
1 290,  they  were  addicted  to  this.  The  rajah 
of  Sipirok  assured  the  Dutch  government  at 
Pedang  that  he  had  eaten  humau  fiesh  at  least 
forty  times  and  that  nothing  he  had  ever  eaten 
was  equal  to  it.  Professor  Bikmore  travel- 
ling^ amoui^st  them  in  18^5,  confirms  what 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  wrote  in  1820  after  visit- 
ing Tapanuli  Bay,  that  for  a  person  con- 
victed of  adultery,  midnight  robl^ry,  prisoners 
of  war,  intermarrying  into  another  tribe  and 
for  treacherously  attacking  a  village,  house  or 
person,  the  punishment  is  Xo  be  cut  up  and 
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eaten.  Sir  James  Lancaster  aiTived  at  Achin 
in  1602,  wil-h  four  ships. 

The  chnracterofthe  inhabitants  of  Komring, 
and  especially  those  of  Kororing  Ulu,  is  more 
substantial  than  that  of  the  Ogan  people  ;  they 
have  a  peculiar  language,  their  writing  in 
letter  and  sound  agrees  much  with  that  of  the 
Battas.  The  so  called  menareh  (dancing) 
and  berswara  (singing)  also  differ  in  Komring 
from  what  they  are  iu  the  other  districts. 
The  young  girls  dress  better,  are  more  pleas- 
ing in  the  movements,  and  their  voice  is 
more  harmonious  than  that  of  women  of  the 
country  usually  is  in  singing.  Girls  are 
able,  in  free,  agi-eeable  and  melodious  tones, 
to  pour  forth  improvised  couplets  and  ver- 
ses in  honor  of  persons  and  events.  In 
former  days  the  concubines  of  the  sultan  were 
chosen  from  the  fair  sex  in  Komring.  The 
Suma trans  speak  of  tigers  with  a  degree  of 
awe,  and  hesitate  to  call  them  by  their  common 
name  (rimau  or  maching),  terming  them  res- 
pectfully satwa  (the  wild  animals),  or  even  ne- 
nek  (ancestors) ;  as  really  believing  them  such, 
or  by   way  of  soothing  and   coaxing    them. 

The  Malayan  peninsula  and  Borneo,  ex- 
tensive as  they  are,  have  never  given  rise 
to  an  indigenous  civilization,  sufficient  to 
]-aise  their  inhabitants  beyond  the  condition 
of  small  and  miserable  communities,  and  hence 
no  indigenous  alphabet  can  be  traced  to  them. 
Their  more  civilized  inhabitants  are  invari- 
ably stranger  em  igrants.  This  must  be  owing 
to  the  absence  of  a  certain  kind  of  fertility  iu 
the  land,  available  to  the  rude  and  feeble 
efforts  of  a  native  industry,  such  as  elsewhere 
gave  rise  to  a  concentrated  population,  to 
leisure  and  to  letters.  In  Sumatra  and  the 
groups  of  islands  on  its  western  coast,  in 
addition  to  the  Malay,  there  are  at  least  nine 
other  languages,  five  of  which,  the  Ache  or 
Achin  on  the  north-western  end  of  this  island, 
the  Batak  or  Batta,  the  Korinchi  east  of  the 
Batak,  the  Rajang  or  Rejang  and  the  Lam- 
pung,  are  cultivated  and  written  tongues. 
There  are  also  several  rude  languages  among 
the  scattered  tribes  on  the  mainland.  The 
Batak  or  Batta  nation  lie  to  the  east  of  the 
Malays,  and  furnish  perhaps  the  only  recorded 
example  of  a  people  acquainted  with  letters, 
'who  practice  a  modified  cannibalism.  The 
Lampung  nation,  which  occupies  that  portion 
of  the  south-western  side  of  Sumatra  which 
lies  opposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it  only  by 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  has  its  own  peculiar 
alphabet,  which  consists  of  19  substantive 
letters  with  double  or  treble  consonants 
making  them  up  to  44.  It  has  a  gi^at  deal 
of  that  angular,  linear,  and  meagre  form  which 
characterizes  the  other  Sumatran  alphabets. 
The  Lampang  people  occupy  the  eastern  end 
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of  Java,  on  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  fronting 
the  western  extremity  of  Java.  In  the  groups 
of  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra, 
are  several  unwritten  tongues,  amongst  which 
may  be  named  that  of  the  Pogy  or  Pagi 
islands,  the  language  of  the  JSias  and  that  of 
Maros.  In  Sumatra,  beginning  from  the  west^ 
the  first  evidence  of  a  native  written  cha- 
racter is  among  the  Batak,  and  it  is  singular 
that  a  nation  of  cannibals  should  possess  the 
knowledge  of  letters.  There  was  assuredly 
nothing  of  the  kind  iu  Europe  or  continental 
Asia  until  long  after  men  had  ceased  to  eat 
each  another.  The  form  of  the  Batak  lettera 
is  horizontal.  The  Bima  alphabet  formerly 
in  use  amongst  the  Bima  people  in  the  island 
of  Sumbawa,  east  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  has 
now  given  way  to  the  alphabets  of  the  Celebes. 
The  Achin  and  Malay  of  Sumatra  are  written 
in, the  Arabic  character.  The  Rejang,  at  Taba 
Pananjong  in  Sumatia,  are  a  distinct  race 
from  the  Malays  of  Menangkabau,  though 
they  belong  to  the  Malay  race.  They  have  a 
language  and  alphabet  of  their  own. 

There  is  a  kind  of  indigo  called  in  Suma- 
tra tarum  akar,  the  Marsdenia  tinctoria. 

The  Sumatra  forests  contain  an  inexhaus- 
tible store  and  endless  variety  of  timber  trees, 
many  sorts  of  which  are  highly  valuable  and 
capable  of  being  applied  to  ship-building  and 
other  important  purposes.  On  the  western 
coast,  the  general  want  of  navigable  rivers 
has  materially  hindered  both  the  export  and 
the  employment  of  its  timber  ;  but,  those  on 
the  eastern  side,  particularly  Siak  are,  more 
favourably  situated. 

Bed  bintangur. — For  masts  and  yards  the 
wood  preferred  is  the  red  bintangur,  a  species 
of  Uvaria  or  Calophyllum  which  in  all  the 
maritime  posts  of  India,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  poon  or  puhn,  from  the  Malayan 
word  signifying  tree  in  general  ;  as  pnhu 
upas,  the  poison  tree,  puhn  kaya,  a  timber 
tree,  &c.,  the  source  of  the  commercial  term 
for  the  poon  or  peon  spars. 

Camphor  wood,  useful  for  carpenters'  work. 

Kayu  pifidis  or  Kapini^  a  species  of  Me- 
trosideros,  is  named  also  Kayu  besi,  or  iit)n- 
wood,  on  account  of  its  extraordinaiy  hard- 
ness, as  it  turns  the  edge  of  common  tools. 

MarbaUy  the  Metrosideros  amboinesis,  jR., 
grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  used  for  beams 
both  in  ship  and  house-building,  as  well  as 
for  other  purposes  to  which  oak  is  applied  in 
Europe. 

Finaga  is  valuable  as  crooked  timber,  and 
is  used  for  frames  and  knees  of  ships,  being 
also  very  durable.  It  frequently  grows  in  the 
wash  of  the  sea. 

Juar^  ebony,    called    in    Batavia    'kayu 
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arang,  or    charcoal-wood,  is  found  here  in 
great  plenty. 

Kayu  ffOfiis,  a  wood  possessing  the  flavour 
and  qualities  of  the  sassafras,  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes  in  medicine,  but  in  the 
growth  of  the  tree  it  resembles  rather  the 
British  elm  than  the  laurus,  to  which  latter 
tribe  the  American  sassafras  belongs.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  plains  near  Bencoolen. 

Kayu  arauy  the  Casuarina  Itttorea,  is  often 
termed  a  bastard  pine,  and,  as  such,  gave  name 
to  the  Isle  of  Pines  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook.  By  the  Malays  it  is  usually  called 
Kayu  chamara,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
branches  to  the  ornamental  cow-tails  of  Upper 
India.  It  has  been  already  remarked  of  this 
tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  not  particularly 
useful,  that  it  delights  in  a  low  sandy  soil, 
and  IS  ever  tlie  first  that  springs  up  from 
land  relinquislied  by  tlie  sea. 

Rangas  or  Rangi,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  the  manchineel  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
perhaps  only  from  the  noxious  quality  of  its 
juices,  is  the  Arbor  vernicis  of  Rumphius,  and 
is  particularly  described  in  the  Batav.  Trans., 
Vol.,  V,  under  the  name  of  Manga  deleteria 
sylvestris,  fructu  parvo  cordiformi.  Sumatra 
produces  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  pep- 
per. In  1842,  the  annual  produce  of  this 
island  was  reckoned  at  30,000,000  lbs.,  being 
more  than  the  amount  furnished  by  all  the 
other  pepper  distric&s  in  the  world.  A  little 
pepper  is  grown  in  the  Mauritius  and  the  west 
India  Islands,  and  its  cultivation  is  making 
some  progress  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 
as  England  imported  from  thence  2,909  bags 
and  casks  in  1846,  and  about  110,000  lbs.  in 
1847.  Mr.  J.  Crawfurd,  f.r.s.,  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  all  that  relates  to  the  com- 
merce and  agriculture  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, recently  estimated  the  produce  of 
pepper  at  lbs.  50,000,000  as  follows  :— 
Sumatra  (West  Coast).  . .      lbs.    20,000,000 

Do.      (East  Coast) 8,000,000 

Islands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca      3,600,000 

Malay  Peninsula 3,733,333 

Borneo 2,666,667 

Siam 8,000,000 

Malabar 4,060,000 

If  we  add  to  this, 

Western   Coast  of  Africa  and 

B.  W.  Indies 53,000 

Java 4,000,000 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon 80,000 

It  gives  54,133,000  as  the  total   produce   of 
the  world. 

Helarctas  Malayanm  or  Sun  beavy  lives 
in  Sumatra.    It  is  herbivorous. 

There  is  a  goat-like  animal  in  Sumatra  ;  the 
two-homed  and  the  long-horned  rhinoceros, 
occur  in  Burmah,  Sumatra  and  Java  ;  and 
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the  elephant  of  India  is  found  in  Malacca, 
Sumatra  and  Borneo.  There  are  in  this  island 
ten  species  of  monkeys,  none  of  which  are 
found  in  Java.  And  in  Java  there  are  four 
species,  none  of  which  occur  in  Sumatra. 
The  orang  utan  occurs  in  Sumatra  and  Bor- 
neo, but  is  not  known  on  the  Malay  penin- 
sula. 

Coal  occurs  at  Ayar  Sumpur,  at  Suban 
and  at  Kamuning  in  Sumatra. 

Papilio  memnon  and  P.  coon  also  occur  in 
Sumali'a. 

Kallima  pai*a1ekta,  of  Sumatra,  or  leaf  butter- 
fly, when  settled  on  a  dead  leaf,  looks  like 
a  dead  leaf,  amongst  which  it  rests. 

Kallima  machis,  a  very  similar  species, 
inhabits  the  Himalaya. 

A  Semnopithecus  takes  enormous  leaps. 

Siamang  an  ape  of  Sumatra  swings  itself 
along  in  the  trees  hanging  with  its  ai-ms. 

The  elephant  Elephas  Sumatranus,  and 
Rhinoceros  sumatranus  occur,  also  the  Orang- 
utan. 

Galeopithecus  of  Sumatra  feeds  on  leaves. 
It  ha^  a  broad  membrane  extending  all  round 
the  body  to  the  points  of  the  toes. 

Buceros  bicornis  occurs  in  Sumatra.  The 
male  plasters  up  the  female  with  her  ef^g. 

After  the  rainy  season,  when  the  torrents 
are  wasted,  Tavernier  says  they  find  veins  of 
gold  in  the  stones,  which  the  waters  wash 
down  from  the  mountains  that  lie  toward  the 
north-east.  Upon  the  west-side  of  the  island, 
when  the  Hollanders  come  to  lade  their  pep- 
per, the  natives  bring  them  great  store  of  gold, 
but  very  coarse  metal,  if  not  worse  than  that 
of  China. 

One  of  the  most  temble  active  group  of 
volcanoes  in  the  world,  says  Mrs.  Somerville, 
begins  with  the  Banda  group  of  islands,  and 
extends  through  theSunda  s^roup  of  Timor,  Sum* 
bawa,  Bali,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  separated  only 
by  narrow  channels,  and  altogether  forming 
a  gently  curved  line  2,000  miles  alonfif  ;  but 
as  the  volcanic  zone  is  continued  through 
Barren  Island  and  Narcandam  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  (lat.  12^  15,)  and  northward  along 
the  entire  coast  of  Arittcan,  the  entire  length 
of  the  volcanic  range  is  a  great  deal  more. 
The  band  extends  northward  to  Chittagong, 
lat.  22^  or  600  miles  beyond  Barren  Island. 
Lieutenant  Colebrooke,  visited  BaiTcn  Island 
in  1787,  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  violent  acti- 
vity  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  landed  on  it,  and 
he  quotes  entire  the  account  of  it  given  by 
Capt.  Blair  in  his  survey  of  the  Andaman  Is- 
lands. The  cone  which  springs  from  near 
the  level  of  the  sea,  rises  at  an  average  of 
32°  1 7',  to  1 ,800,  feet  nearly.  [Later  au  thori- 
ties  make  it  500  feet,  and  this  is  probably  its 
true  altitude,  Captain  Blair  gives  no  separate 
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representatiou  of  it  on  his  chart  ;  he  merely 
sets  it  down  as  a  volcano.]  Lyell  quoting  Von 
Bueh  as  his  authority,  sajs  Bairen  Island, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  when  seen  from  the 
ocean,  presents  on  almost  all  sides  a  surface 
of  bare  rocks,  which  rise  up  with  a  moderate 
declivity  towards  the  interior  :  but  at  one 
point  there  is  a  narrow  cleft,  by  which  we 
can  penetrate  into  the  centre  and  there  dis- 
cover that  it  is  still  burning.  The  volcanoes 
of  Narcondam,  Chedooba,  Chitlagong,  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  are  known.  Barren  Island 
was  visited  by  Dr.  John  Adam  in  1831. 
The  water  close  in  shore  was  then  hot  and 
Bteamy,  while  steam  and  smoke  issued  from 
the  crater,  but  no  lava  or  flame.  He  estimated 
the  diameter  of  the  base  at  about  SOO  or 
1,000  yards,  and  the  orifice  of  the  crater, 
which  occupies  the  entire  summit  of  the  cone, 
at  about  30.  A  later  description  has  been 
published  of  Barren  Island  by  Captain  Miller, 
who  visited  it  in  1834, 

The  cone  of  the  volcanic  island  of  Narcondam, 
lat  13^  22',  is  about 800  feet hi<?h,  no  soundings 
are  to  be  had  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

The  volcanic  belt  of  the  Archipelago  is 
marked  by  a  chain  of  active  and  extinct 
volcanoes  through  the  whole  length  of  Su- 
matra and  Java  and  thence  by  the  Islands  of 
Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Flores,  the  Serwatty 
islands,  Banda,  Amboyna,  Batchian,  Makian, 
Tidore,  Ternate  and  Gilolo  to  Morty  islands. 
Here  the  belt  is  broken  and  shifted  200  miles 
to  the  west,  to  north  Celebes,  from  which  it 
passes  on  to  Siau  and  Sangnir,  to  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  along  the  eastern  side  of  which 
it  continues  in  a  curving  line  to  their  northern 
extremity.  From  the  extreme  eastern  bend 
of  this  belt  at  Banda,  for  1,000  miles  to  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  Now  Guinea  is  a  non-vol- 
eanic  district.  But  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
New  Guinea  another  volcanic  belt  can  be 
traced  through  New  Britain,  New  Ireland  and 
the  Solomon  islands  to  the  farthest  eastern  limits 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  united  length  of 
these  volcanic  belts  is  90  degrees,  their  width 
about  50  miles,  but  for  about  two  hundred 
miles  on  either  side  of  them  evidences  of  sub- 
terranean action  are  to  be  seen  in  recently  ele- 
vated coral  rock,  or  in  the  barrier  coral  reefs 
which  indicate  recent  submergence.  In 
some  part  or  other  of  all  this  line  earthquakes 
are  felt  every  few  weeks  or  months,  varying 
from  aslighttremortogreat  movements  shaking 
down  villages  and  destroying  life  and  proper- 
ty, and  some  of  them  devastating  the  adjacent 
lands.  In  Java  in  1772,  the  volcano  of  Papau- 
dayang  was  blown  up  by  repeated  explosions 
iind  a  large  lake  left  in  its  place.  In  Sumba- 
wa in  1815, 12,000  people  were  destroyed  by 
the  great  eruption  of  Tomboro.    Makian,  an 
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island  of  the  Moluccas,  was  rent  open  in 
1646,  by  a  violent  eruption.  On  the  29th 
December  1862,  it  again  suddenly  burst  forth, 
blowing  up  and  alteriug  its  face  and  destroy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  and 
sending  forth  such  quantities  of  ashes  as  to 
darken  the  air  at  Ternate  forty  miles  off  and 
destroying  almost  the  entire  crops  of  that  and 
neighbouring  islands.  Java  has  nearly  45 
volcanoes,  active  or  extinct,  many  of  them 
with  volcanic  cones,  and  averaging  10,000 
feet  high.  Sumati*a,  in  reference  to  its  ex- 
tent has  few  volcanoes  and  a  considerable 
portion  has  probably  a  non- volcanic  origin. 
Sumatra,  the  uncultivated  parts  of  Java  and 
Celebes,  Bonieo,  the  Philippines  and  New 
Guinea  are  all  forest  countries,  but  on  Timor 
and  on  all  the  islands  around  it  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  forest,  and  this  character  extends  to 
Flores,  Sumbawa,  Lombok  and  Bali. 

Mr.  George  Windsor  Earl,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Physical  Geography  of  South-eastern  Asia 
and  Australia,  (1855)  pointed  out  that  the 
islands  of  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo  are  con- 
nected with  the  Asiatic  Continent  by  a  shallow 
sea,  and  that  a  similar  shallow  sea  connects 
New  Guinea  and  all  the  adjacent  islands  with 
Australia,  these  last  being  all  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  marsupial  animals,  and,  cairy- 
ing  out  Mr.  Earl's  suggestion,  Mr.  Wallace 
maintains  that  some  of  the  islands  had  long 
been  connected  with  the  Asiatic  Continent, 
and  others  equally  long  with  that  of  Australia, 
and  that  a  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn 
between  these,  and  he  designates  the  Asiatic 
portion  Indo-Malayan,  and  the  Australian 
division  Austro-Malayan.  The  seas  between 
Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo  are  so  shallow 
that  ships  find  anchorage  in  any  part  of  it,  as 
it  rarely  exceeds  forty  fathoms  and  the  seas 
eastward  to  the  Philippines,  and  Java  rarely 
exceed  one  hundred  fathoms.  The  elephant 
and  tapir  of  Sumatraand  Borneo,  therhinoceros 
of  Sumatra  and  the  allied  species  of  Java,  the 
wild  cattle  of  Borneo  and  the  kind  long  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  Java,  are  now  all 
known  to  inhabit  some  part  or  other  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  of  the  birds  and  insects, 
eveiy  family  and  every  genus  of  the  groups 
found  in  any  of  the  islands  occurs  also  on  the 
Asiatic  Continent  and  in  a  great  nnmber  of 
eases  the  species  are  also  identical.  The  great 
islands  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  even  yet 
resemble  in  their  natural  productions  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  continent  almost  as  much 
as  such  widely-separated  districts  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  even  if  they  formed  part  of  the 
Asiatic  Continent.  The  Philippine  islands 
agree  in  many  respects  with  Asia  and  the 
western  islands,  but  present  some  anomalies. 
The  eastern  portion  on  the  other  hand,  from 
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Celebes  and  Lombok  eastwards,  exliibits  ns ';  12,000  people.     An  active  volcano  lies     N. 


close  tt  resemblance  to  Australia  and  New 
Guinea  as   the   western  islands  do  to  Asia. 
Australia  has  no  apes,  monkeys,  cats,  tigers, 
wolves,  bears,  hyenas,  no  deer,  or  antelopes, 
sheep  or  oxen,  no  elephant,  horse,  squirrel  or 
rabbit.     In  lieu  it  has  Kanj^aroo,   opposums, 
wombats  and  the   duck-billed  polypus.      It 
has    no   woodpeckers  or   pheasants,  but  has 
in  lieu,  the    mound-making   brush    turkeys, 
honeysuckers,  cockatoos,  the  brush-tongued 
loris,  which  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
globe  :  and  all  these  peculiarities  are  found  in 
the  islands  which  form    the  Austro-Malayan 
division   of  the   Archipelago.      The  islands 
eastward  from  Java  and  Borneo,  form  a  part 
of  a  previous  Australian  or  Pacific  Continent, 
although  some  of  them  may   never  have  ac- 
tually been  joined   to  it.     The  Aru   islands, 
Mysol,  Waigyiou  and  Jobie  agree  with  New 
Guinea  in  their  species  of  mammalia  and  birds 
and  they  are  all  united  to  New  Guinea  by  a 
narrow  sea.    The  1 00  fathom  line  around  New 
Guinea,  marks  the  range  of  the  paradise  birds. 
This  separation  has  no  relation  to  their  geo- 
logical character.      The  Indo- Malayan  and 
Austro-Malayan  divisions,  hold   two  distinct 
types  of  the  human  race,  the  Malay  and  the 
Papuan,  who  differ  radically  in  their  physical, 
mental  and  moral  characters  and,  under  one 
or  other  of  these  two  forms  as  types,  the  whole 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and 
Polynesia  can  be  classed,  and  the  line  separate 
ing  these  two  types  comes  near  but  somewhat 
eastward  of  that  part  of  the  zoological  regions. 
This  easterly  jutting  of  the  Malay  line,  has 
been  caused  by  the  maritime  enterprise  and 
higher  civilization  of  the  Malay  races  who 
have  overrun  the  nearer  part  of  the  Austro* 
Malayan  region  have  supplanted  the  original 
inhabitants  and  spread  much  of  their  language, 
their  domestic  inhabitants  and  their  customs 
far  over  the  Pacific.   To  the  Malay  type  and  to 
the  Papuan  type  respectively,  all  tlie  people  of 
the  various  islands  can   be  grouped.      The 
Asiatio    races,  include    the    Malay  and  all 
have  a  continental  origin  which  the  Pacific 
races  including  all  to  the  east  of  the  Ma- 
lay (except  perhaps  some  in  the  northern 
Pacific)  are  derived   not  from  any  existing 
continent  but  from  lands  that  now  exist  or 
have  recently  existed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  most  extensive  volcanic  band  in  the 
world  runs  through  the  Archipelago,  taking  a 
part  of  Sumatra,  all  Java,  and  the  chain  of 
islands  to  the  east  of  it,  most  of  the  Molucca 
or  Clove  islands,  a  small  part  of  Celebes  and 
much    of  the  Philippines.    In   1815,  there 
was  a  great  eruption  fVom    the  Tombora 
mountain  in  Sunbawa,  the  fifth  island  of  the 
Sunda  cbi^m  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
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E.  of  Kapaiyong  in  Sumatra.  The  island 
of  Simo,  one  of  the  Batu  group,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  had  an  earth- 
quake and  sea-wave  on  the  9th  March  1 8 
Before  the  occurrence  the  island  had  120 
houses  and  a  population  of  1,045  ;  on  tJii;* 
day  96  houses  were  destroyed,  and  675  of 
the  inhabitants,  besides  103  temporary  resi* 
dents,  lost  their  lives.  An  earthquake  was 
felt  at  the  fall  of  the  evening,  shortly  before 
the  inundation.  All  the  inhabitants  tlien 
assembled,  on  the  upen  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  cam  pong,  but  a  moment  afterwnrds 
they  tried  to  make  their  escape  from  thence, 
as  they  dreaded  the  fall  of  the  houses  which 
were  already  tottering.  Tliey  were  driven 
back,  however,  by  a  rush  of  water  which  ap^ 
preached  from  the  back  of  the  cam  pong. 
Running  back  from  this  they  were  over* 
whelmed  by  another  terrific  wave,  which,  out 
of  282  persons,  swept  off  206.  Two  waves 
met  each  other  at  this  point  and  wroucr]it  a 
frightful  destruction.  Large  masses  of  i*o<-k 
were  carried  from  the  sea  for  100  to  200 
paces  inland.  A  colossal  old  jawijawi  tree, 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  bay,  lay  with  its 
roots  and  branches,  broken  and  twisted  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  shore.  The 
water  retired  with  so  much  force  that  much 
must  have  been  swept  into  the  sea.  Soon 
after  the  earthquake  veiy  heavy  reports  were 
heard,  like  distant  cannon  shot£,  on  which 
was  observed  approaching  at  a  gi'eat  distance 
from  the  sea  a  wave  of  the  height  of  a  full- 
grown  cocoanut  tree,  and  which  dashed  with 
furious  force  on  the  island ;  some  saved 
themselves  by  an  immediate  fifght,  the  rest 
were  overtaken  by  the  water  and  Hwept 
away,  except  such  as  were  caught  by  the 
jungle,  or  possessed  presence  of  mind  and 
strength  enough  to  hold  on  to  trees.  Three 
such  waves  succeeded  each  other. 

Volcanoes  in  Java  are  usually  bare  of  foli- 
age, alike  on  their  summits  as  on  their  base, 
owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  snlphur 
that  are  washed  down  their  sides.  Mount 
Slamat  peak  is  11,330  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  an  active  volcano,  it  is  next  to  the  highest 
in  the  island.  Ungarung  peak  is  about  5,000 
feet.  The  north  coast  of  Java  is  low.  Further 
inland  from  Ungarung  are  Mount  Prabu, 
Mount  Sumbing  and  Mount  Sindoro.  At 
Boro-Boro  hill  in  Java  which  is  terraced,  is  a 
buddhist  temple  built  A.  d.  1844  and  many 
bnddhist  images  and  remains,  and  at  Bram- 
banan  are  296  hindoo  temples  erected  a.d. 
1266-1296.  Telaga-bodas,  or  white  lake,  m 
Java,  is  in  the  old  crater  of  the  volcano  of 
Papandajang.    Java  coast  towards  the  south 
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is  high  and  bold,  and  its  rocks  consist  of  hard 
Tolcnnic  basalts  and  trachytes. 

Tho  Volcano  of  Tael  is  in  the  island  of 
Luconia  in  Manilla.  The  island  is  formed  by  a 
mountain  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  yards  above  the  level  of  the  La- 
j^ana  de  Bombon,  is  about  three  leagues 
in  circumference  and  has  a  crater  about  two 
miles  at  its  circumference  on  its  summit. 
Tho  lining  walls  of  the  interior  are  fifty  to 
seventy-five  yards  in  perpendicular  height  and 
five  cones  of  eruption  covered  with  sulphur 
rise  from  the  centre  of  the  crater,  a  lake  of 
jjreen  water  which  boils  in  several  places. 
The  Laguna  de  Bombon,  itself  has  a  circum- 
ference of  thirty  leagues ;  its  waters  are 
bl*acki^«h  and  bituminous,  and  of  great  depth, 
in  some  parts  no  soundings  at  12o  fathoms. 
The  great  eruptions  occurred  in  the  years 
1716,  1746  and  1754. 

North  of  Btitchian  is  Makian,  a  volcano,  of 
which  in  1646  there  was  an  eruption. 

Mnkian  island  50  miles  from  Ternate, 
«*on.«<ists  of  a  single  grand  volcano.  In 
1646  there  was  a  violent  eruption,  which 
blew  up  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain, 
le.'iving  a  truncated  jagged  summit,  and 
vast  gloomy  crater  valley.  It  was  said  to 
Imve  been  ns  lofty  as  Tidore  before  the  cala- 
mity. On  the  29th  December  1862,  unother 
eruption  of  this  vast  mountain  took  place  in 
which  all  the  villages  and  crops  were  destroy- 
ed and  many  of  the  inhabitants  killed.  The 
Baud  and  asher)  fell  so  far  that  crops  50  miles 
off,  at  Tei'uate,  were  destroyed,  and  it  was  so 
dark  at  Ternate  that  lamps  had  to  be  lighted 
at  noon. 

iHorth  of  Makian  is  Motir,  a  trachytic  cone. 

The  Tenger  mountains  of  Java,  mean 
the  wide  or  spacious  mountains.  There  is 
liere  an  old  volcano  with  its  truchyte  crater 
7,500  feet  above  the  sea,  in  diameter  3^  and 
4^  miles.  It  is  the  largest  crater  in  Java 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its 
bottom  is  a  level  floor  of  sand,  which  in  some 
places  is  drifted  by  the  wind  like  the  sea 
and  is  called  by  the  Malays  theLautPasar 
or  Sandy  Sea.  Four  cones  of  elevation  rise 
from  this  sand  floor,  the  smallest  of  which 
called  Bromo  in  1866  was  active,  throwing 
out  ashes.  It  rises  like  Monte  Somma  in  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius.  But  trachyte,  obsidian 
and  pumice  have  been  thrown  out  in  suc- 
cession. 

Fapandayang  volcano,  on  the  south  of 
Java,  in  Lon.  108*  in  1772,  in  a  single  night 
threw  out  scorisB  and  ashes  which  Dr.  Jung- 
huhn  thinks  made  a  layer  50  feet  thick  for 
seven  miles  around.  In  Dr.  Horsfield's  ac- 
count of  it,  drawn  up  from  the  native  testi- 
mony, it  is  stated  that  an  extent  of  ground, 
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of. the  mountains  and  its  environs,  15  miles 
long  and  full  6  broad,  was  by  this  commo^ 
tion  swallowed  up  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but  this  sinking,  according  to  Mr. 
Bikmore,  p,  75,  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred. 

Mount  Oalung-gong,  a  few  miles  N.  E.  of 
Papandayang,  is  also  a  Java  volcano.  On  the 
8th  July  1822,  at  noon,  not  a  cloud  was  seen 
in  the  sky  when  suddenly  at  ^  past  one  a 
frightful  thundering  was  heard  in  the  earth, 
and  from  the  top  of  this  old  volcano  a  dark 
dense  mass  was  seen  rising  higher  and  higher 
into  the  air,  and  spreading  itself  out  over 
the  clear  sky  with  such  an  appalling  rapidity 
that  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  landscape 
was  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
Through  this  darkness  flashes  of  lightning 
gleamed  in  a  hundred  lines,  and  many  natives 
were  struck  down  by  falling  stones.  Then  a 
deluge  of  hot  water  and  flowing  mud  rose 
over  the  rim  of  the  old  crater  and  poured 
down  the  mountain  sides,  sweeping  away 
trees  and  beasts  and  human  beings.  At  the 
same  moment,  stones  and  ashes  and  sand 
were  projected  high  into  the  air,  and  as  they 
fell  destroyed  nearly  everything  within  a 
radius  of  more  than  20  miles.  A  few  vil- 
lages on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains escaped  from  being  built  on  eminences, 
as  they  were  above  the  streams  of  hot  water 
and  mud,  and  the  stones  thrown  out  fell  be-* 
yond  them,  destroying  villages  at  a  greater 
distance.  By  4  p.  ai.  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  eruption  had  passed,  by  sunset  the  sky 
was  again  clear,  and  the  sun  shining  on  a 
scene  of  desolation.  A  second  eruption  oc- 
curred five  days  afterwards,  and  by  that  time 
more  than  20,000  persons  had  perished. 

Tenger  mountains  are  occupied  by  a  pecu- 
liar people  who  spenk  a  dialect  of  Javanese, 
and  still  follow  the  hindoo  religion. 

At  about  5  o\:lock  in  the  evening  of  the 
1 5th  April  1872,  the  volcano  Merapi,  in 
Java,  which  had  been  quiet  since  1863, 
began  to  show  signs  of  vigorous  life.  Glow- 
ing streams  of  lava  issued  out  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  rushing  furiously  downwards, 
buried  whole  villages  in  their  fiery  masses, 
filled  up  ravines  and  checked  the  course 
of  rivers.  This  outburst  was  one  of  the 
most  frightful  ever  known,  it  came  so  un- 
lookcd  for,  that  every  one  was  surprised  by 
it.  A  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountain  was  filled  with  lava  to  a  depth  of 
15  feet ;  all  the  trees  on  its  banks  (which  are 
80  feet  high)  were  consumed  or  scorched 
by  the  fearful  heat.  A  great  many  human 
beings  have  perished  together  with  their  vil- 
lages.  Showers  of  ashes,  stones  and  sand 
followed  the  casting  out  of  the  lava,  and  caused 
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dreadful  devostatiou.  At  several  places,  tlie  j  Motir  and  Mnkiati  are  only  coues  standing  on 
sand  aud  iishes  lay  from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  the  same  great  fi88ure  of  the  earth, 
wliereby  great  damage  was  done  to  the  cotfee  Gorain,  is  a  group  of  three  islands  in  the 
and  other  crops — coffee  especially,  because  |  Eastern  Archipelago.  S.  E.  of  Goram  is  a  hii^h 
the  berries  were  almost  ripe.  At  Solo  and  :  group,  composed  of  i*aiaed  coral  reefs,  300  or 
other  places  the  ash  and  sand  showers  lasted  i  400  feet,  with  a  volcano  on  the  island  ofTeor 
three  days,  and  it  became  so  dark  that  lamps  which  broke  f(»rth  in  1669.  In  the  Goram 
had  to  be  lighted  in  the  daytime.  The  volcanic    group,  at  Mftnowolko,  east  of  Ceram,  a  slight 


outburst  was  accompanied  by  slight  shocks 
of  earthquake.  Thousands  of  Javanese  had 
to  take  flight  after  having  lost  their  all  ; 
their  villages  had  become  uninhabitable 
owing  to  most  of  the  houses  having  fallen 
down.  200  dead  bodies  were  found  on  one 
side  of  the  volcano.  A  woman  who  escaped 
brought  news,  that  her  fellow  villagers,  160 
in  number,  had  perished. 

Ternateis  merely  a  high  volcano,  with  its 
base  beneath  the  ocean.  Its  circumference 
around  its  shore  is  six  miles  and  its  height  is 
5^400  miles.  Severe  and  destructive  eruptions 
took  place  in  16()8,  1635,  1653,  1673  and 
next  on  the  26th  February  1838,  then  on  the 
25th  March  1839  and  on  the  2nd  February 
1840.  In  that  of  1673,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ashes  was  carried  to  Amboyna.  In 
that  of  2nd  February  1840,  for  fifteen  hours, 
the  solid  ground  rolled  like  the  sea,  but  the 
heaviest  ground  wave  was  at  10  a.  m.  of  the 
loth  February,  and  the  people  then  took  to 
their  boats.  In  this  interval  were  great 
eruptions  of  ashes  and  hot  stones  which  fell 
like  hail,  Lava  poured  from  the  crater  into 
the  sea.  For  ten  days  clouds  of  black  smoke 
poured  out.  About  midnight  of  the  14th,  the 
shocks  were  more  violent,  and  before  half 
past  three  A.  m.  every  house  was  levelled. 
Fissures  formed  in  the  earth  out  of  which  hot 
water  rose  for  a  moment  and  then  the  earth 
closed  again  to  re-open  at  another  place.  Its 
population  in  1865  was  9,000.  The  lower 
part  of  the  mountain  behind  the  town  is 
covered  with  fruit  trees  and  hundreds  of  men 
women  and  children  go  daily  to  the  mountain 
to  bring  in  the  fruit,  durian  and  mango, 
lansat,  mangustin.  When  Drake  visited 
Ternate  in  a.  d.  1 579,  the  Portuguese  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  island  by  the  sultan. 
Ternate  with  Batchian  constitutes  the  ancient 
Moluccas.  In  the  great  earthquake  of 
1840  nearly  every  house  was  destroyed.  The 
people  are  of  three  well-marked  races,  the 
Ternate  Malay,  the  Orang  Sirani  and  the 
Dutch.  The  first  are  the  descendants  of  the 
intruding  Malay  who  drove  out  the  indigenes 
(who  were  no  doubt  the  same  as  those  of  the 
adjacent  mainland  of  Gillolo)  and  established 
a  monarchy,  their  language  is  quite  unintel- 
ligible, the  Sirani  are  the  christian  descend- 
ants of  Portuguese.  Ternate  town  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount^ns.    Ternate,  Tidore, 
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infusion  of  Papuan  on  a  mixture  of  M»lay 
and  Bugi,  has  produced  a  good-looking  people. 
The  Goram  people'are  wholly  traders,  every 
year  they  visit  theTenimberKeand  Aru  islaiiids 
the  whole  N.  W.  coast  of  New  Guinea,  from 
Oetanata   to   Salwatty,  and   the    islands     of 
Waigiou  and  Mysol.     They  also  extend  their 
voyages  to  Tidore,  Ternat^,  Banda  aud  Ain> 
boyna.     Their  prahus  are  all  built  by  the  Ke 
islanders,  who  annually  turn  out  hundreds  of 
neat  boats.     Th^  Gorgam   people  trade    in 
tripang,  medicinal  Musso  bark,  wild  nutmegs 
and  tortoiseshell,  whi(.*h  they  sell  to  the  Bugi 
traders  at  Cernm,  Laut  and  Aru. — Bikmore, 
pp,  1 24,  306,  3 1 2, 408-9,  4 1 8-9,  425 ;    Times 
of  India  ;  London  Geog,  Trans,,  Vols,   ix, 
XV  ;  Bom  bat/    Times,    January    16,   1839  ; 
Cor,  Ind,    Rev.,     Vol,   iii  ;    Bombay  Med, 
Trans.,    p.     Q^iy  ;    Bombay    Times,    1840, 
1843,   p,  467  ;  Bombay  Geo,  Trans.,  l^oL 
i,   p.    302,  1848;  Dr.   Buist  on   the    Vol- 
canoes of  India,  in  Edin.  Phil,   Journal^ 
1852  ;    Bom.   Geo,   Trans,  1852.,  Vol.   x  ; 
Jour,  of  the   Indian  Archipelago,    Vol.    iii. 
No.  1,  June  1849,  pp.  345  to  361  ;  A>«©- 
boldi's  British  Settlements,  Vol.  ii,  pp,  370-3  ; 
Tijdschrift  v.  Neerl,  Ind,  Ed. in  Jour,  Ind, 
Arch.,  No.   8,    August    1849,  ;?.  534;  CaL 
Rev.,  No,   73,  8ept,  1861,  pp,  39,   41,    43, 
48  ;  Marsden^s  HiU.  of  Sumatra,  pp,    94, 
162-262;  Wallace,  Vol,  i\,pp.  19,  41,  53,  60. 
SUMATRAS    also    Sumatrans,    a   term 
given   by    navigators   to    squalls    from    the 
south-west,  often   experienced  in  the  south- 
veest    monsoon,   in    the   Straits  of  Malacca, 
They    are  sudden     and    severe,  blowing   a 
moderate    gale   for  6    or  8   hours,   and   ac- 
companied   with    loud    thunder,      lightDing 
and    rain.       The    tempestuous    squalls    are 
called  Sumatras,   because   they  rise   in    the 
direction  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.    They  wei^ 
formerly,  and  are  still  in  some    degree,    the 
ten*or  of  those  who  navigate  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.     They    are    caused  by  the  south- 
west monsoon  being  obstructed  in  its  coui*se 
by  the  mountains  of  Sumatra.     The  approach 
of  the  squall  is  betokened  by  a  dense  black 
cloud  which  rises  from  behind  the   opposite 
islands  of  Battam,  and  soon  overspreads  the 
sky,  casting  a  dark  shadow  over  the  sti^ait, 
within  which  the  sea  is  lashed  to  foam  by  the 
strength  of  the  tornado.     Its  effects  are  iii*8t 
felt  by  the  ships  in  the  roads,  which  heel  to 
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the  breeze,  and  swing  round  to  their  anchorp, 
the  cables,  which  were  previously  hanging 
in  bights  under  the  bows,  being  now  stretcli- 


SUMBAWA  ISLAND. 

proved  nations  of  Celebes.  The  Sun»bawa 
and  Bima  languages  are  wVitten  in  the  Bugis 
character,  but  there  exists  in  this   island    a 


ed  out  ahead  to  their  full  extent.  The  squalls  j  singular  and  curious  obsolete  alphabet.  It  is 
seldom  la$t  more  than  half  an  hour,  when,  |  nscribcd  to  the  Bima  nation,  but  the  charac- 
after  a  smart  shower,  the  sun  asrain  breaks  '  ters  do  not  generally  correspond  with  the 
out,  and  the  wind  subsides  to  a  pleasant  sea-  (  simple  sounds  of  the  Bima  language  as  ex- 
breeze,  leaving  an  agreeable  freshness  in  the    hibired  in  the  specimen  given  of  it. 


atmosphere,  which  renders  the  remainder  or 
the  day  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant- — 
EarVs  Indian  Archipelago,  pp.  354  to  356  ; 
Horsfield ;  Neioboid's  British  Settlements, 
Vol,  i,  p.  3. 

SUMB,  Hind.  Fraxinus  floribunda. 

SUMBA  or  Sandalwood  Island,  of  about 
4,000  geograplacal  square  miles,  is  composed 
of  a  range  of  hills  that  rise  immediately  from 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  almost 
of  equal  height.  Mount  Homba  peak,  how- 
ever, 18  7,000  feet.  Vessels  visit  it  in  the  S.  W. 
monsoon  from  Surabaya,  and  return  in  the 
N.  E.  monsoon  with  the  active  little  ponies  of 
the  island.  They  are,  after  the  ponies  of  the 
Batta  of  Sumatra,  the  best  of  all  the  horses  of 
the  Ar(;hipelago.    Bikmore  thinks  its  people 


One  of  the  three  peoples  speaking  dis- 
tinct lanj'nnjies  current  in  the  ishind  of 
Sumbawa,  are  the  Bima.  Their  alphabet,  once 
distinct,  has  been  ilisplaeed  bytliat  of  the  Cele- 
bes. In  Snmlmwa,  the  mahomedans  take  a  high 
place,  and  they  are  largely  proselytisini^  the 
moujitaineers  who,  however,  secretly  trust  in 
tlieir  iJols.  In  Grobngan  at  the  centre  of 
the  limestone di»tri"t  is  a  mud  volcano,  \6 
feet  in  diameter.  The  black  mud  every  two 
to  five  seconds  bubbles  up  and  subsides,  it 
rises  to  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet,  then  ex- 
plodes with  a  dull  floise  scattering  a-shower 
of  warm  black  mud  in  ev*»ry  direction  ;  round 
about  are  warm  brine  springs  from  which  salt 
is  extracted  Its  eruptions  are  most  frequent 
in  the  rainy  season.     It  is  called  Kuwu,  "  the 


are  Malays,   though  this  i^  questioned   and  !  place  of  abode,*'  and  an  old  legend  is  that  it 


they  are  also  said  to  have  a  diiferent  tongue. 
It  yields  sandalwood  and  copper.  Sumba, 
is  mountainous,  three  hundred  miles  iu 
circumference,  lying  to  the  south  of  Flores, 
from  the  coast  of  which  it  is  distinctly 
visible  in  clear  weather.  The  inhabitants  of 
Savu  possess  a  settlement  near  the  south-west 
extreme  of  the  island,  and  the  Bughis  tradei's 
of  Ende  have  two  or  three  small  stations  on 
the  north  coast  which  are  occasionally  visited 
by  small  European  vessels  for  the  purpose  for 
obtaining  horses  ;  but  the  natives  of  Sumba 
all  dwell  iu  the  uplands,  where  they  cultivate 
maize,  yams  and  other  produce  similar  to  that 
grown  on  Timor,  and  are  said  to  use  the 
plough,  which  is  unknown  in  any  other  island 
to  the  eastward  of  Sumbawa. — Mr,  Earl, 
pp,  from  6  to  185;  Bikmore,  p,  112.  See 
Archipelago,  ludia,  Papuan. 

SUMBHA,  HiWD.,  a  tool  to  make  holes  in 
hot  iron,  a  tool  used  in  metal  embossing. 

SUMBAJI,  son  of  Sivaji,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1680  and  reigned  for  9  yeai-s.  He 
-was  a  tyrannical  voluptuous  prii>ce,  but 
coui*ageous.  He  refused  to-become  a  mahome- 
dan.  He  was  murdered  by  Auruugzeb.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Sabo  an  infant  son,  a  captive 
in  Aurungzeb's  camp. 

SUMBAWA  ISLAND,  the  third  in  a 
direct  line  east  of  Java  is  about  three  times 
the  extent  of  Bali  or  Lombok,  and  divided 
by  a  deep  bay  into  two  peninsulas.  It  has 
three  languages,  the  Sumbawa,  the  Bima, 
and  the  Tombora.  The  natives  are  little 
inferior    in     cultivation     to    the    most    im- 
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is  the  residence   of  a  monster   snake   whose 
writhings  cause  the  eruptions.     The  Javanese 
give  picturesque  names  to  the  various  places 
in  the  Island,  Prosperity  ;  Country  of  ghosts, 
Unlucky  :    Heroic    difficulty  :  the   Javanese 
are  skilful  workers  in  metals,  gold,  iron,  brass, 
c'utlery,   and  carpentry.     Their    kris   has   a 
hundred    forms.     Mount   Tomboro   is  on   a 
peninsula  on  the  northern  side  of  Sumbawa. 
On  the  5th  April   1815,  commenced  a  series 
of  frightful  explosions  which  lasted  five  days. 
They  were  heard  so  distinctly  at  Jokyokarta, 
in  Java,  a  distance  of  480  miles,  that  troops 
were   sent  out,    to   repel,   as  was  supposed, 
some  attack   that  hod   been   made.     Similar 
movement  of  gun-boats  was  made  at  Surabaya, 
and  to  the  north,  the  reports   accompanying 
the  eruption  were  heard  as   far  as  the  island 
of  Ternate,   near  Gillolo,  a  distance  of  720 
.geographical  miles.     To  the  westward  these 
reports  were  heard  at  Moko  Moko,  a    port 
near    Bencoolen   which  is  in  direct   line  970 
geographical   miles.      The   ashes    that  were 
thrown  out,  fell  to  the  eastward,  against  the 
prevailing  wind,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Floris, 
about  210  geographical  miles  ;  and  westward 
on  Java,  iu  the  mountains  of  Cheribon,  about 
270   miles   from   the   volcano.      So  great  a 
quantity   of    ashes    were    thrown  out,    it   is 
estimated  that  on  the  island  of  Lombok,  about 
90   miles   distant,    44,000  perished    in    the 
famine  that  followed  and  Dr.  Junghuhn  cal- 
culates that  within  a  circle  described   by  a 
radius  of  210  miled,  the  average  depth  of  the 
ashes  was  at  least  two  feet.    During  the  erup- 
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tion,  Timboro  lost  two-thirds  of  its  previous    plied  to  if,  and  Polyanthes  tuberosa  is  sub- 


height  A  ship  approaching  the  coast  had  to 
sail  throu<<h  a  ^en  of'  pumice.  About  7  p.  m. 
of  the  10th  April,  an  eye-witness,  tlie  r«ja  of 
Saogir,  mentions  that  three  distim't  columuK 
of  flame  burst  forth,  from  near  the  top  of 
Timboro,  all  of  them,  seemingly,  within  the 
verge  of  thecrater,and  on  gaining  some  height 
in  the  air,  the  flames  mingled  in  a  confused 
manner.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  moun- 
tain next  Sungir,  appeared  like  a  body  ol 
liquid  fire,  extending  itself  in  every  direction. 
Towards  8  p.  m»  at  Sangir,  stones,  some  as 
larjje  as  a  man's  fist,  (jenerally  of  the  size  of 
walnuts,  fell  very  thi<:k,  and  obscured  the 
view  of  the  mountain.  Between  9  and  lOp.  m., 
nshes  began  to  fall  and  soon  after  a  violent 
whirlwii»d  ensued  which  blew  down  nearly 
every  house  in  the  village  of  Sangir,  carrying 
their  tops  and  lighter  parts  along  with  it.  In 
the  Sangir  district  next  to  Timboro  the  whirl- 
wind tore  up  trees  and  threw  down  men, 
cattle  and  houses.  Sumbawa,  is  thinly  in- 
habited, since  the  eru4>tion  of  Mount  Tam- 
bora,  on  April  1  Ith,  1815. — Bikmore^  pp. 
108-110.  See  India,  Pulo  mjgo  or  Mayo, 
Tt-ak. 

SUMBEM,  Jav.     Blumea  balsamifera. 

SUMBOONATH  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  oldest  temples  in  Nepaul,  and  was  erect- 
ed, according  to  Kirkpatrick,  when  Nepaul 
was  ruled  by  a  race  of  Tibetians  ;  its  posses- 
sion was  at  one  time  claimed  by  the  Dalai 
Lama,  or  sovereign  pontiflf  of  H*Lassa,  but 
he  has  since  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
claim.  The  Dagoba  resembles  the  temple  of 
Buddha,  but  is  only  about  half  its  size  ;  the 
spire  is  covered  with  plates  of  copper,  gilt. 
It  is  surrounded  by  pagodas,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous more  modern  shrines  of  a  bastard 
hindoo  class,  to  which  Bhootyas  and  Bhamas, 
a  tribe  of  Newars,  resort  in  great  numbers. 
Occasionally  the  Ghoorkas  visit  these  shrines; 
the  thunder-bolt  of  Indra,  which  is  here  ex- 
hibited, being  the  object  of  attraction  to 
them,  as  they  pride  themselves  on  being  ortho- 
dox hindoos.— OZi/?^an<'«  Journey,  p.  8,4. 

SUMBU,  Tam.    Aniseed. 

SUMBUL,  or  Sunbul,  a  generic  term  in 
Arabic  and  Peraian  works  on  Materia  Medica. 

SumbuUul'taib,  or  fragrant  Sumbul,  the 
root  stocks  of  Nardostachys  jatamansi,  the 
Nardos  or  spikenard  of  the  ancients. 

Sumbul  Rumij  ih  said  to  be  the  Narden 
ukluti,  and  supposed  to  be  Valeriana  celtica. 

Sumbuljibaliy  or  mountain  nard,  is  thought 
to  be  Valeriana  tuberosa. 

Sumbul-i-Farsi,  or  Persian  sumbul,  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  Adiantum  capillus  veneris  : 
but  it  has  the  description  of  Hyacinthos  ap- 
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stituted  for  it  in  India. 

Sumbul-i^khotai^  or  Cathayan  sumboly  Is 
also  mentioned. 

SUMBUL,  of  Beng.,  is  Spikenard,  Far- 
dosiai'hys  jatamansi,  also  Oriental  hyacintb, 
Hyacintlins  orien talis. 

SUMBULFAU,  Picrs.  White  oxide  af 
arsenic. 

SUMBUL-KHAR,  Hind.  White  oxide 
of  arsenic. 

SUMBUL  ROOT,  of  modern  commerce, 
reaches  Europe  by  way  of  Russia.  The  Sum- 
bul rootwhicli  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  French  market,  is  the  root  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  which  is  characterised 
by  a  strong  odour  of  musk.  The.  pilgrimst, 
op  their  return  fromMecca,  generally  import 
to  Salonika,  Constantinople,  &c.,  among  other 
articles  of  trade,  various  plants  with  a  miuik- 
like  odour.  The  preparation  of  these  vege- 
table substHUces  is  said  to  be  effected  by 
smearing  them  over  with  musk-balsam.— 
^immonda^  Commercial  Products,  p,  648. 

SUMUNDAR  PHAL,  also  Hijjul,  Hind. 
Barringtonia  acutauguUi. 

SUMBULPUR,  a  district  of  the  interior 
of  Orissa.  On  the  cession  of  Sumbulpore  niiil 
Patna  and  their  dependencies,  the  Brititih 
annulled  the  dependency  of  the  other  zemiu- 
dars  on  these  two  chiefs,  and  in  1821  sepanite 
sunuuds  were  granted  to  each  zemindar,  and 
separate  engagements  taken.  21  mahals  furm 
the  S.  W.  Frontier  of  Bengal  which  may  bo 
classified  in  four  groups,  Sumbulpore,  Patna, 
Sirgooja  aud  Singh  boom,  viz.  : 

SumbiUpore  group. 


Sumbulpore  proper, 

Burgurh, 

Raigui'h, 

Suktee, 

Gungpore, 


Bora  Samar, 

Khuriar, 

Biudra  Nowagurh, 


Saninguth, 
Bunnie, 
Bamea, 
Kehra  Colo. 
Sonepore. 

Paina  group, 

Patna  proper, 
Phooljhur. 


The  territories  comprised  iu  the  Sumbul- 
pore and  Patoa  groups  were  ceded  to  the 
British  ludian  government  by  the  treaty  of 
1803  with  Ragojee  Bhonsla  but  were,  all  bat 
Raigarh,  restored  in  1806  and  finally  I'evert- 
ed  to  the  British  iu  1826.  The  Sumbulpore 
and  Patna  groups  are  in  the  circle  of  the 
Cuttack  Tributary  Mahals.  The  following 
aie  names  of  pergunuahs  of  Sumbnlpore 
which  the  British  government  transferre<l 
to  the  rsjah  of  Nagpore  by  an  engagement 
dated  24th  August  1806,  viz.  : 


Sumbulpore, 

Sonepoor, 

Saurungurh, 

Burgurh, 

Suktee, 


Serakole, 
Benvia, 
Bonee, 
Kautikpoor. 
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The  only  territory  rcpervod  was  Ihnt  of 
rajah  Joojar  Singh.  Several  timber  trees 
are  procurable  in  aUiindanire  in  the  forests  of 
the  Sumbnlpoie  iliHtrict,  and  the  bunks  of  the 
Mahnnnihiy,  BrHhminy,  mid  Bytnry  rivers, 
and  it  is  believed  that  tiieir  uses  might  be 
very  inu(di  extended  were  a  demand  to  spring 
up,  and  some  experiments  be  made  to  test  their 
properties  and  vahie. — Aitvhison^s  Treaties, 
VoU  iii,  p/>.  168,  ]90  ;  Calcutta  Evgineer 
Journal^  July  1860.  See  Kol,Nagpore,  Patua. 

SUMBUT,  see  Vikr«madityn. 

SUM  EISA T,  spe  Iran,  Mesopotiimia. 

SUMERU,  see  Mannparovnra  lake. 

SUMT,  Tel.  Soymidn  febrifngn,  Ad  .Jfins. 

SUMITRA,  B.  c.  2100  Jones,  57  Tod. 
It  IS  fronri  this  prince  the  Mewar  chronicles 
commence  their  series  of  rajahs  of  Sahrash- 
tra.  It- is  the  last  name  in  the  Bhagavat 
Parana,  and  he  is  said  by  Tod  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  Vikramaditya,  See  In- 
scriptions, Saurashtra. 

SUMLU,  Hind.  Berberis  aristata,  also 
Berberis  lycium,  Royle. 

SUMMA,  Hind.  Glochidion,  *p.  ?  An 
insignificant  tree,  wood  worthless  except  for 
fuel.     Bark  used  by  tanners. 

SUMMA,  a  race  in  Sind,  who  now  claim 
to  be  descendants  of  Sara,  son  of  Noah. 
They  have  been  long  in  Sind,  of  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  oc- 
cupants. They  were  in  power  as  rulers 
from  A.  H.  752  to  a.  h.  927,  when  they 
were  overthrown  by  the  Arghoni.  Their  sub- 
divisions are  very  numerous,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred. The  chief  seemrto  be  the  Summa,  with 
the  sections  Sumaja,  Dera-Sumani,  Loond 
Summa,  Joona-Summa,  Oto-Summa,  Saheb- 
Summa,  Sahad-Summa,  Shekhab-Suroma  and 
Sind-Summa.  As  they  are  regarded  the 
original  occupants  of  the  country,  the  names 
of  their  tribes  may  suggest  to  ethnologists  the 
i*egion8  whence  they  came. 

Abw,  ~ 

Abanja, 

Aiteel, 

Ainn, 

Babrift, 

Bodia, 

Buda, 

Bndio, 

Battel. 

Charthooi 

Challarl 

Chqgn, 

r5oor, 

I>lHnr, 

Dooiijni*. 
Oooba, 

Halla, 

Hjngoja, 

Blngora, 

{Mlngorab, 
Mia, 

'^General  Merewether, 


Kaka, 

Oottor, 

Kakajab. 

Phool, 

Kldri-pota, 

Pboolnabia, 

Kon^a. 

Potop, 

Koria, 

PuUee, 

Loodia, 

Porta, 

r^ookba. 

Rahtor. 

Lonnd. 

Kamabey, 

Ukkha. 

Randbhaer, 

Mindra. 

Sbora, 

Mooira, 

Sooltanote, 

Mahor, 

Sootla. 

Munabya, 

Subta, 

Mnnapya, 

Snmma, 

Munirra, 

SumiOtt 

Naltoa, 

Derra-nnnmanik 

Naloa. 

Loond'tnmma, 

Nara, 

Joona-iumma, 

Notta, 

Oto^nmma, 

Nottar« 

8abd-amT>inN, 

Nnmria, 

8abeb«Riiniina, 

Oodbaholffora, 

SlMkhab-Aiiinma, 

Oodbala, 

8ind«aiiinina, 

Oodha, 

Tnkbn. 

Oodbar, 

Vnrriah, 

Oonar« 

Wahnd, 
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SUMME,  Hind,  ftignonia  suaveoleus. 
Amni  sun.  Hind.,  is  Pyrus  malus. 

SUMMER  BARLEY  Hordeum  distichon, 
Linii. 

SUMMER  WHEAT.  Triticum  »stivum, 
Linn. 

SUMMULZYE,  or  Ismafizye,  see  AflTghau/ 
SUMMUNPOOR,  see  Burabur  caves. 

SUMOOM  or  Simoom.  Ae.,  a  pestiien- 
tinl  wind,  from  Sum,  Aft.,  poison.  The  Bad-i- 
Snmoom  blows  in  Kutch  Gundava  during  the 
summer  months ;  and  many  people  lose  their 
lives  by  h.—Pottinger's  Travels  iti  Beluchis^ 
tan  and  Sind,  p,  322. 

SUM PU,  Tel.     Aniseed. 

SUMPAGHY,  Can,  Michelia  champaca, 
Lin?i, 

SUMPITAN,  Malay.  A  blowpipe  used 
as  a  weapon  amongst  the  Binua,  and  other 
races  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Eastern 
Archipelago,  the  bow  and  nrrow  are  also 
k^iown  but  not  used.  The  Malays  have 
not  supplied  them  with  articles  so  costly 
and  dangerous  as  fire  arms.  All  the  Bermun 
tribes  use  the  sumpitan  and  poisoned  darts. 
Their  sumpitan  is  a  light  and' neat  instrument 
and  differs  from  that  of  the  Dyak  which  is  a 
piece  of  wood  bored.  That  of  the  Bermun 
tribes  (timiang)  consists  of  two  bamboos  seven 
feet  in  length  one  enclosed  within  the  other. 
The  external  one,  which  is  merely  for  sti-ength 
and  ornament,  is  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  neatly  carved  for  about 
a  foot  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle.  To 
prevent  it  splitting  the  fibrous  bark  of 
the  ti-idp  is  bound  round  about  6  inches  of 
the  extremity  and  a  coating  of  dammar  placed 
over  it.  The  internal  tube,  which  is  the 
proper  sumpitan,  is  of  the  same  length  with 
the  case  but  only  three-fifths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
bamboo,  united  by  a  piece  8  inches  long, 
which  embraces  the  ends  tightly  at  the  junc- 
tion. The  bamboo  used  (the  bulu  timiang) 
is  very  light  and  fine  grained.  The  aiTowa 
(damdk)  are  small  darts  made  of  the  stem 
of  the  birtam  leaf,  10  inches  in  length,  and 
one^sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  from  which  they  gradually  taper 
to  a  very  fine  sharp  point.  The  base  is 
inserted  into  a  cone  of  k^yu  tutu  (which  is 
very  porous  and  light)  about  an  inch  in  length 
and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its 
base.  The  point  of  the  dart  is  dipped  for 
about  five-sixths  of  an  inch  in  ipoh.  This  is 
made  by  taking  akar  ipoh,  batang  ipoh  (or 
kyas),  limes  and  tuba,  which  ai*e  bruised, 
boiled  and  strained.  To  this  arsenic  is  added. 
Other  substances,  such  as  pachet,  jimardis, 
mUlye,  and  gAdong,  are  also  sometimes  added. 
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The  preparation,  called  ipoh,  has  the  colour  j 
and  consistencv\>f  ehandu.  An  incision  is  made  I 
round  the  dart  above  the  ipoh  so  as  to  ensure 
its  breaking  off  and  remaining  in  the  wound. 
Each  dart  is  kept  ready  for  nse  in  a  case 
of  bamboo  about  one-fourth  of  an' inch  in  dia- 
meter. Fifty  of  these  cases  are  lu'id  side  by 
side  and  united  by  strings.  They  are  then 
rolled  up  and  inserted  into  a  case  also  made 
of  bamboo,  and  which  has  a  neat  lid  of  jalu- 
tong.  The  same  case  contains  a  quantity  of 
barok  (a  very  light,  spongy  substance,  also 
used  as  tinder)  extracted  from  a  tree  called 
runout.  After  inserting  the  dart  into  the 
sumpitan  a  little  barok  is  introduced.  When 
the  Binua  blows  into  the  tube,  it  is  pressed 
against  the  base  of  the  kaya  tutucone,  and 
prevent*  any  of  the  air  escaping  between  it 
and  the  sides.  In  shootinsr>  the  sumpiUm  is 
held  firm  by  both  hands  being  tightly  clasped 
over  its  end,  which  is  inserted  into  a  handle. 

SUMRA,  Hind.,  of  Hushyarpur,  Sizygium 
jambolanura.     The  wild  tree. 

SUMRA,  a  dynasty  of  Agnikula  Rajputs, 
who,  in  A.  D.  750,  succeeded  to  the  Arabs  in 
the  government  of  Sind.  The  Sumra  during 
the  early  part  of  their  sway  continued  to  be 
bindoos,  indeed  many  of  the  tribe  still  con- 
tinue so,  and  roam  as  shepherds  through  the 
thals  of  Jesulmir  and  the  Upper  Dhat  coun- 
try to  the  east  of  Sind.  The  Sumra  of  the 
desert,  are  one  of  the  strb-diviBions  of  the 
Pramara  Rajputs  and  from  their  frequently 
combining  with  the  Umar,  the  two  gave  name 
to  the  large  tract  of  country  which  is  still 
recognised  as  Umra  Sumra  and  within  which 
Alor  is  situated.  Some  of  the  mahomedans 
of  Sind  so  early  as  a.  d,  1032  adopted  the 
Karmatian  schism,  and  the  Sumra,  before  they 
apostatized  from  their  ancestral  faith  to  ma- 
homedanism  intermediately  adopted  the  tenets 
of  the  Karmatian  dynasty.  The  Sumra  race 
geem  to  have  been  ruling  as  early  as  A.  d. 
1032,  but  their  dominions  do  not  seem  ever 
to  have  been  extensive — Elliot 

SUMROO,  the  name  by  which  Walter 
Raymond  was  known  to  the  natives  of  India. 
He  had  been  a  seijeant  in  the  French  army. 
In  ]  763,  on  the  orders  of  nabob  Mir  Eassim, 
he  slew  all  the  British  prisoners* 

SUMSIHAR,  or  Samsihar,  Hind.  A  tree 
ofChotaNagpore  with  hard  timber,  Col,  Cat, 
Sx,,  1862. 

SUMSUM,  Arab.  Sesamum  orientale. 
Gingelly  seed. 

SUMUL,  also  Snrabul-khap,  Hind.  Arsenic. 

8UM-UL-FAR,  Ab.  White  oxide  of  arse- 
nic. 

SUMUNDAR  PHAL,  ftlso  Hijjul,  Hind. 
Barringtonia  acutangula. 

SUMUNDUB  JUG,  Sumnndr^phen,  Hjnd. 
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Bone  of  the  cuttle  fish,  considered  refrigerant, 
used  in  eye  ointments,  also  in  mesalihs,  Gen, 
Med.  Top.,  p.  1 50. 

SUMUNDER-SOKH    —?     Convolvulus 


argenfaceus. 


SUMUVARTTI,  Sans.,  from  sama,  equal, 
and  vrit,  presence. 

SUN,   DuK.     Hriedelia  spinosa,  Willtl. 

SUN.  It  was  worshipped  sepai-ately  ( II.  Kings 
xxiii,  6)  in  its  physical  character.  Bel  scenss 
to  have  been  a  designntion  of  the  sun,  amongst 
those  who  worshipped  the  heavenly  host.  The 
hiudoos  still  worship  the  sun,  and  the  Parsi 
race  turn  to  the  sun  as  an  emblem  of  light. 
The  Egyptian  sun  deity,  was  known  there  as 
Mu,  Osiris  aud  Ra.  The  ancient  Arians, 
worshipped  the  suu  as  M itra,  which  the  modern 
Parsees  still  do  as  Mihr,  and  name  their 
children  after  it,  Mihr  Bi,  being  in  every 
household.  In  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  (Bal- 
bek)  the  Assyrians  celebrated  the  worship 
of  the  sun  with  great  ceremony.  The  image 
had  been  brought  from  Heliopolis  in  Egypt. 
The  Phoenician  Hadad,  in  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia,  was  the  sun-god,  repre- 
senting the  generative  power  of  the  sun,  he 
was  joined  with  the  Phoenician  Poseidon, 
(Demarus),  the  water-god,  and  Astarte,  with 
her  cow'horns,  the  producing  aud  nourishing 
earth.  Amun  and  Ham  are  said  to  mean 
the  moon.  Ham  the  chief  god  of  Thebes  was 
Amun-Ra,  the  sun,  the  king  of  the  gods. 
Every  king  of  Egypt  was  styled  Zera,  or  son 
of  the  sun,  and  he  was  often  sculptured  as  the 
third  person  of  the  trinity  in  the  place  of 
Chonso.  With  the  ,  spread  of  the  Theban 
power,  we  note  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
power  in  the  spread  of  the  worship  of  Amun- 
Ra.  In  Nubia  and  at  Elephantine  to  the 
south  of  Thebes,  the  chief  god  was  Kneph, 
the  Spirit^  with  a  ram's  head,  who,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  worship  in  the  capital  became 
Kneph-Ra.  So  Sebek,  the  crocodile,  called 
also  Seb  the  father  of  the  gods,  became  in 
due  time  Sebek -Ra-Chem,  the  god  of  gene- 
ration, had  his  name  from  Chemi.  He 
is  in  form  a  mummy,  with  his  right  anaa 
raised,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  He  also  was 
sometimes  joined  to  the  gods  of  Thebes  and 
formed  a  trinity  in  unity  under  the  name  of 
Amun-Ra-Chem.  At  Heliopolis  and  the 
neighbourhood  the  name  of  the  god  of  the 
sun  was  pronounced  Athom,  and  he  gave  his 
name  to  the  city  of  Thoum.  At  Mendea  in 
the  Delta,  and  at  Hermanthia  near  Thebes, 
the  sun  was  called  Mando,  and  became  Man- 
da-Ra-Pasht,  goddess  of  chastity,,  was  wor- 
shipped chiefly  at  Bubastis,  and  has  a  cat's 
head.  Athor  was  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty  ;  at  Momemphis  near  Sais  she  was 
worshipped   under  the  form  of  a  oow.     At 
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Sms  was  worshipped  Neith,  the  queen  of 
heaven,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  She  wears 
sometimes  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  Thoth, 
tbe  god  of  letters,  has  the  head  of  an  ibis, 
and  holds  a  pen  in  his  hand.  He  was  one  of 
the  gods  of  the  moon  and  lord  of  Hermopolis, 
Hipimon,  tlie  god  of  the  Nile,  has  water- 
plants  on  his  hand,  and  carries  fruits  and 
harvests  in  his  arms,  the  river's  gifts  to  his 
worshippers.  Pihah,  the  god  of  :fire,  was 
worshipped  in  Memphis  and  little  known 
in  Upper  Egypt.  He  is  bandaged  like  a 
mummy  and  was  the  chief  god  of  the  lower 
country  as  Amun-Ha  of  the  upper.  The 
only  group  of  gods  that  was  worshipped 
in  every  city  alike  was  Isis,  Osiris,  and  their 
family.  They  had  once  reigned  on  earth. 
Thej  were  feared  less  and  loved  more  than 
the  great  gods,  as  being  between  them  and 
tbe  human  race.  Osiris  had  been  put  to  death 
by    his  wicked   brother   Typhon. 

Fire  was  held  in  the  highest  reverence, 
by  many  ancient  sects,  Chaldsenns,  Magians, 
hindoos,  and  Platbnists.  The  noble  principle 
of  the  Pur  Zoegonion  w^^orfyovtov  of  the 
Stoicks,  the  univei'sal  agent  of  all  nature, 
the  yjfvxf  KofffAtf  of  the  Platonists,  which,  ema- 
nating from  the  sun,  for  that,  like  the 
other  orbs  of  heaven,  was  thought  to  be 
composed  of  astherial  fire,  was  diffused 
through  the  boundless  universe.  The  Greeks 
preserved  a  fire  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
the  Romans  entrusted  its  charge  to  the 
Vestal  Virgins.  The  Jews  had  their  sacred 
fire,  according  to  the  Levitical  laws.  All 
nations  have  had  their  piers  and  altars  ; 
Les  Brames  lui  addressent  tons  les  matins 
des  prieres.  Aguini  est  le  Dieu  du  feu,  ils  ne 
I'adorent,  (they  say)  que  parceque  le  feu  est 
3e  figure  de  Chiven,  **  Seva,"  Dieu  destruc- 
teur.  In  Apollonius's  visit  to  Upper  India, 
he  describes  the  magnificent  temple  of  the 
sun  at  Taxila.  The  sun  was  adored  as  the 
brightest  symbol  of  the  Deity.  The  Natchez 
of  America  worshipped  the  sun  with  singular 
honours,  and  preserved  with  the  same  rever- 
ence the  sacred  fires  ;  and  ministers  were  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  and  feed  them.  Sumpto 
exemploab  ignealtaris  in  templo.  Dei  Persaa 
etiam  didicerunt  in  suis  Py rseis  ignem  servare ' 
perennem,  quem  quamvis  non  cultu  diviuo 
adoraverint  nimio  taroen  superstitiose  ha- 
buerunt,  et  hodie  habent.  The  great  Gete  of 
Central  Asia  deemed  it  right  to  offer  the  horse 
to  the  sun,  as  the  swiftest  of  created  to  the 
swiftest  of  non-ore«ted  being.  Colonel  Tod 
tells  us  that  Bnl-natli  was  the  God  Bal 
of  the  ancient  times  of  Indin,  and  the 
buUdan  was  the  gift  of  the  bull  to  the 
sun.  In  Central  India,  at  Hie  present  day 
Uie   worship    of  the    sun    ais    the  Supreme 
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Deity  is  the  foundation  of  the  religion  .of  the 
Ho  and  Oraon  as  well  as  of  the  Moon  dab. 
By  the  former  he  is  invoked  as  Dhurmi,  the 
Holy  One.  He  is  the  Creator  and  the  Pre- 
server, and  with  reference  to  his  purity,  white 
animals  are  offered  to  him  by  his  votaries. 
Tbe  sun  and  moon  are  both  regarded  as 
deities  by  the  Khond,  though  no  ceremonial 
worship  is  addressed  to  them.  In  Northern 
Asia  the  Samoyedes  are  said  to  have  wor- 
shipped the  sun  and  moon.  The  earliest  ob- 
jects of  adoration  in  Rajputanah  were  the 
sun  and  moon,  whose  names  designate  the 
two  grand  racep,  Surya  and  Chandra  or 
Indu.  Bud'ha,  son  of  ludu,  married  Ella,  a 
grand-child  of  Surya,  from  which  union 
sprung  the  Indu  race.  They  deified  their  an- 
cestor Budha,  who  continued  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  adoration  until  Krishna,  hence  the 
worship  of  Bal-nath  and  Bud'ha  wore  coeval. 
That  the  nomade  tribes  of  Arabia,  as  well  as 
those  of  Tartary  and  India,  adored  the  same 
objects,  we  learn  from  tlie  earliest  writers  ; 
and  Job,  the  probable  contemporary  of  Hasti, 
the  founder  of  the  first  capital  of  the  Yadu 
on  the  Ganges,  boasts  in  the  midst  of  his 
griefs  that  he  had  always  remained  uncorrupt- 
ed  by  the  Sabeism  which  surrounded  him  : 
"  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  mouth 
has  kissed  my  hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity 
to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  for  I  should 
have  denied  the  God  that  is  above."  That 
there  were  many  *  hindoos  who,  profess- 
ing a  pure  monotheism  like  Job,  never  kissed 
the  hand  either  to  Surya  or  his  herald  Bud'ha, 
we  may  easily  credit  from  the  sublimity  of 
the  notions  of  the  '  One  God,'  expressed  both 
by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  by  poets  and  by 
princes,  of  both  races  ;  but  more  especially 
l)y  the  sons  of  Budlia,  who  for  ages  bowed 
not  before  graven  images,  and  deemed  it  im- 
pious to  raise  a  temple  to  them.  At  Oodipoor 
thesun  has  universal  precedence  ;  his  portal 
(Surya-pol)  is  at  the  chief  entrance  to  the  city  ; 
his  name  gives  dignify  to  the  chief  apartment 
or  hall  (Surya-mahal)  of  the  palace  ;'  and  from 
the  balcony  of  the  sun  (Surya-gokra)  the  de- 
scendant of  Rama  shows  himself  in  the  dark 
monsoon  as  the  sun's  representative.  A  huge 
painted  sun  of  gypsum  in  high  relief,  with 
gilded  rays,  adorns  the  hall  of  audience,  and 
in  front  of  it  is  the  throne.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  sacred  standard  bears  his  image, 
as  does  that  Scythic  part  of  the  regalia  called 
the  changi,  a  disc  of  black  felt  or  ostrich 
feathers,  with  a  plate  of  gold  to  represent 
the  suu  in  its  centre,  borne  upon  a  pole.  The 
royal  parasol  is  termed  kirnia,  in  allusion  to 
its  shape,  like  a  ray  (carna)  of  the  orb.  The 
most  revered  text  of  the  Vedas  of  the  Hiod- 
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doos,  is  imparted  to  a  brahman  youth  on  bis 
initiation  and  is  a  invocation  to  the  sun.^- 
Bunsen,  Vols,  iii,  pp,  525,  581  ;  iv,  pp-  269, 
318,  325,  687  ;  v,  ;>.  127  ;  Sharpes  Bis- 
tory  of  Egypt,  Vol,  i,  pp.  98  to  100  ; 
ChaffieldCs  Hindoostan,  p.  191  ;  Lubbock^ s 
Origin  of  Civilization,  ^.215;  Tod,  See 
Hindoo,  Rama,  Singhalese,  Siva,  Vidya. 

SU]N  A  or  Sanna,  Arab.  Cassia  lanceolata, 
Boyle,  Cassia  forskalii. 

SUNA  or  sona,  Guz.     Gold. 

SUNAHSEPHA,  a  brahmin's  son  destined 
to  be  a  victim  to  Varuna.  See  Hindoo, Sacrifice. 

SUNAKA,  a  dynasty  of  Magadha  kings 
of  Bharatknnda  reigned  128  years. 

SUNA  MAKHl,  Guz.,  Hind.  Cassia  elon- 
gate. Senna.     See  Cassia  plants. 

SUNAR  or  sonar,  Hind.,  a  goldsmith. 

SUNARI,  see  Keiat. 

SUNBAL,  Hind.    Abutilon  indicum. 

SliN-BIRDS,  Cy  unyridae.  The  purple  honey- 
sucker  of  Jerdon,  the  beautiful  blue  wing- 
ed sun-bird  (Arachnechtlira  asiatica.  Lath,,) 
is  common,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  its  congener,  the  Ceylon  sun- 
bird  (Leptocoma  zeylanica).  This  exquisite 
little  creature  sports  round  the  top  of  tlie 
prickly  pear,  sucking  tlie  nectar  from  its 
flowers  like  a  humming  bird.  Neither  species, 
however,  subsists  altogether  on  honey,  for 
ilies  and  miuute  insects  are  frequently  found 
in  their  gizzards.  The  brilliant  green  spot  on 
the  wing  of  the  male  is  wanting  in  the  female. 
In  the  gardens  the  tiny  sun-birds  hover  all  day 
long,  attracted  to  the  plants,  over  which  tliey 
hang  poised  on  their  glittering  wings  and 
inserting  their  curved  beaks  to  extract  the 
insects  that  nestle  in  the  flowers. — Adams ; 
Tennent's  Sket,  of  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  249. 

SUNBUL-UL-TIEB,  Arab.     Spikenard. 

SUNCAISHLA,  Tel.     Poinciana  elata. 

SUNCHUL,  Guz.     Bit-laban. 

SUNDA,  see  Chalukya,  India. 

SUNDA,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, forming  with  Borneo  and  othera  a 
group  of  islands  of  which  Borneo  is  the  chief. 
The  Sunda  people  exhibit  many  features  of  a 
mountain  race.  They  are  shorter,  stouter, 
haL*dier,  and  more  active  men,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  and  eastern  districts. 
In  some  res|)ects  they  resemble  the  Madui^ese. 
Sunda  Strait  has  two  channels  which  lead 
into  it  from  the  westward,  the  small  chan- 
nel between  the  west  end  of  Java  and 
Princes'  island,  and  the  great  channel  to  the 
northward  of  the  island,  betwixt  it  and  the 
Bouth  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  occupies  up- 
wards of  a  degree  of  longitude  indented  by 
two  large  bays,  the  shores  of  which  are  fronted 
by  numerous  islands  and  rocks. — Raffles^ 
Hist,  of  Java,  Vol.  i,p.59.  See  Johore,  India. 
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SUNDA-EAIA,  Tam.    Solanum  torvam. 

SUNDAL,  also  Sukur,  Ddk.,  Guz.,  Hind. 
Sandal  wood. 

SUNDAI^KA-TEL,  Hind.  Sandal  wood  oil. 

SUNDAN,  see  India. 

SUNDAR,  Hind.    Blitum  virgatum. 

SUNDARA  BADINIKA,  Tkl.    Viacum 
orientate,  IVilld,,  also  Y.  verticillatum,  Rorb. 

SUND  ARER,  or  Sundaramurtti,  a  famous 
Saiva  poet. 

SUNDE-EIRE,  Tam.  Desman  thus  natans. 

SUNDEL,  DuK.    Santalum  album,  Linn.^ 
Sandal  wood. 

SUNDEL    AHMER,  Abab.  Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 

SUNDEW,  Eno.  Drosera  indica,  Drosera 
peltata. 

SUNDERBANS.  The  islands  in  the  delfa 
of  the  Ganges.  The  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  Chandra  bhanda  tribe,  employed  on 
the  salt  manufacture  there,  and  like  the  Molan- 
gis,  only  a  step  or  two  removed  from  slavery. 
Others  derive  the  term  from  the  abundance  of 
the  Sundra  tree :  and  it  is  said  also  to  be  from 
two  Bengali  words,  Sundar  ban,  great  or  beau- 
tiful forest  The  Sunderbun  foi'est  occupies 
about  8,000  square  miles,  which  may  be  re- 
presented by  that  portion  of  the  English  coast 
lying  between  Plymouth  and  Chichester,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  miles  east  and 
west,  and  reaching  as  far  north  as  Gloucester, 
or  eighty  miles  from  the  sea  and  occupying 
the  counties  of  Wiltshii'e,  Dorset,  the  half  of 
Hampshire,  Somersetshii*e,  the  half  of  Devon- 
shire, and  the  half  of  Gloucestershire.  The 
northern,  or  cleared  portion  of  the  Delta,  is 
highly  cultivated  and  densely  populated,  sup- 
porting 420  souls  upon  each  square  mile,  or 
nearly  6,000,000  inhabitants  ;  the  southern 
portion  on  the  contraiy  is  occupied  by  ex- 
tensive swamps  and  dense  forests,  and  their 
few  inhabitants  live  in  boats,  not  daring  to 
venture  on  shore  by  day  on  account  of  the 
numerous  tigers,  nor  by  night  on  account  of 
the  fatal  miasm,  exposure  to  which  is  almoec 
certain  death.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  iu  his  in. 
terestiug  Himalayan  Journal,  Vol.  ii,  p.  340, 
remarks  upon  several  vei*y  anomalous  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  Delta  : — He  says,  the  total  breadth  of 
the  Delta  is  260  miles,  from  Chittagong  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  divided  longitadi- 
nally  by  the  Megna  ;  all  to  the  west  of  that 
river  presents  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  while 
to  the  east  is  a  bare  muddy  expanse,  with  no 
trees  or  shrubs  but  what  are  planted.  On 
the  west  coast  the  tides  rise  twelve  or  tliiiteeo. 
feet,  on  the  east,  to  forty  or  eighty.  On 
the  west,  the  water  is  salt  enough  for  man- 
groves to  grow  for  fifty  miles  up  the  Hooghly  ; 
on  the  easty  the  sea  coast  it  too  fresh  for  that 
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plant  for  teu  miles  south  of  Chittogong.     On 
the  west,  fifty  inches  is  the  Cattack  fall  of 
rain  ;  on  the  east  90  to  1 20  at  Noacolly  and 
Chittagong,  and  200  at  Arracan.     The  east 
coast  is  aauaallj  visited  by  earthquakes,  which 
are  rare  on  the  west ;  and  lastly,  the  majority 
of  the  great  trees  and   shrubs  carried  down 
from  the  Cuttack  and  Orissa  forests,  and  de- 
posited on  the  west  coast  of  the  Delta,   are 
not  only  different  in  species,  but  in  natural 
order,  from  those  that  the  Fenny  and  Chitta- 
gong  rivers  bring  down  from  the  jungle.  Ma- 
riners, when  approaching  the  Sancllieads,  hav- 
ing no  laud  in  sigh  t,  not  e  veu  the  heigh  t  of  a  span 
to   guide  them,  and  are   obliged  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  their  lead  to  inform  them  of  their 
position.     The  sand  that  is  brought  down  by 
the  rivers  hardens  under  the  surface  of  the  sea 
iutn  a  concrete,   nearly  as   hard  as  rock,  to 
touch  upon   which  is  fatal  to  any  craft  ;  but 
as  the  waters  descending  the  rivers  cut  a  sub- 
aqueous channel  through  the  sand,  the  lead 
informs  the  pilot  at  once,  whether  he  is  on  a 
bank  or  in  a  channel.     Government  pilots  are 
always  cruising  a  few  miles  from  the   land, 
and  at  night  continually  burn  blue  lights  to 
inform  ships  of  (heir  position.     The  segrega- 
tion of  the  sand  from  the  mud  is  as  follows  : 
the  freshes  or  heavy  rains  bring  down  from 
np-country  vast  quantities  of  sand  and  earth 
calculated  at  40,000  million  cubic   feet,   or 
nearly  one-third  of  a  cubic  mile,  rendering  the 
waters  of  all  the  rivers  opaque  or  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour.     This  body  of  water  rushing 
along  with  great  impetuosity  reaches  the  sea  ; 
a  contest  immediately  takes  place  between  the 
rushing  water  and  the  advancing  tides,  the 
effect  is  to  cause  the  heavier  sand  to  subside, 
which  is  done  on  either  side  of  the  river  chan- 
nels, forming  the  Sandheads,  the  finer  parti- 
cles of  mud  are  driven  buck  or  up  the  rivers, 
and  deposited  upon  the  ten  thousand  islands 
over  which  the  tide  sweeps  ;  but,  as  all  the 
finer  particles  of  sand  and  mud  are  not  thus 
thrust  back  upon  the  Soonderbuus,  some  por- 
tion of  the  alluvium  is  carried  out  to  sea  for 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  for  sixty  miles,  where 
silently  and  slowly  it  finds  its  way  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  forming  the  soft,  impalpable 
purple  mud  so  well  knowu  to  pilots  and  others 
approui'hing  the  shores   ofTndin.     At  sixty 
miles  from  the  Soonderbuus  the  ocean  is  (Veu 


nevertheless  a  certaiu  amount  of  alluvial  mat- 
ter is  subsiding  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that 
number  of  miles  from  the  land,  which,  proba- 
bly, oi>ly  commence  to  sink  at  forty  miles 
from  the  Soonderbuns.  Dr.  Hooker  alludes 
to  the  vast  increa^ic  of  the  laud  on  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Delta  by  the  deposition  of  soil 
driven  up    by     the    waves.     He    says  the 
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mainland  of  Noacolly  is  gradually  extending 
se&wards,  and  has  advanced  four  miles  within 
twenty-three  yeara  :  this  seems  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  recession  of  the  Megna. 
The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  land  is 
caused  by  the  overwhelming  tides  and  south- 
west hurricanes  in  May  and  October  :  these 
extend  thirty  miles  north  and  south  of  Chit- 
tagong,  and  carry  the  waters  of  the  Megna 
and  Fenny  back  over  the  land,  in  a  series  of 
tremendous  waves,  that  cover  islands  of  many 
hundred  acres,  and  roll  three  miles  on  to  the 
maiuland.  On  these  occasions  the  average 
earthly  deposit  of  silt,  separated  by  micaceous 
sand,  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch  for  every  tide  ; 
but  in  October  1848,  these  tides  covered  Sun- 
deep  island,  deposited  six  inches  on  its  level 
surface,  and  filled  ditches-  several  feet  deep. 
These  deposits  become  baked  by  a  tropical 
sun,  and  resisf;  to  a  considerable  degree  de- 
nudation by  rain.  Whether  any  further  rise 
is  caused  by  elevation  from  below  is  doubt- 
ful ;  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  it,  though 
slight  earthquakes  annually  occur  ;  and  even 
when  they  have  not  been  felt,  the  water  of 
tanks  has  been  seen  to  oscillate  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  without  intermission, 
from  no  discernible  cause.  The  Snnderbuns 
have  no  defence  whatever  to  seaward,  not  even 
an  inch  in  height,  eveiy  spring-tide  and  eveiy 
cyclone  wave  dashes  its  waters  over  the  land, 
deluging  the  country  with  waves,  the  impetuo- 
sity and  volume  of  which  are  unknown  and 
unheard  of  in  Europe  ;  waves  30,  40  and  even 
60  feet  in  height  have  been  known  to  rise  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  dash  over  the  highest 
trees  and  to  deluge  the  whole  country  for  miles 
inland.  The  Sunderbuns  in  their  present 
state  can  never  be  inhabited  ;  they  are  too  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  the  tropical  hurricanes 
that  arise  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  their  un- 
healthiness  is  so  great,  from  the  stagnated  air 
and  corrupting  vegetable  deposits,  that  no  hu- 
man beings  can  ever  hope  to  struggle  against 
such  fearful  odds  ;  but  should  this  tract  ever 
share  in  the  upheaval  that  is  now  going  on 
near  Arracan  and  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast, 
rich  would  be  the  soil  that  would  be  brought 
under  the  plough,  and  great  would  be  the 
population  that  would  be  found  to  occupy  the 
sea-board  tract.  Until  that  time  arrive,  the 
Sunderbuu  tract  can  but  remain  waste,  an  in- 


from  any  appearance  of  natant  impurities,  but    accessible,  and  an  impregnable  defence  to  India 


towards  the  sea.  The  remaius  of  temples, 
mosques  and  other  buildings,  both  hindoo 
and  mahomedan,  prove  that  the  country 
has  not  only  been  onre  populated,  but  had 
made  great  advancement  in  civilization.  Ma- 
harajah Pratadyta,  built  a  magnificent  city 
in  the  24-pergunnah  portion  of  the  Sunder- 
buns.   He  made  tributary  all   the   princes  of 
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Bengal,  Bchnr,  Orissa  and  Assam,  overthrew 
Ak  bar's  army  on  the  shores  of  the  Mutlah 
and  finally  ended  his ^ays  a  captive  in  the  Mo- 
gul capital.  The  storm  wave  of  1737,  &  wave 
forty  feet  above  the  water  level,  devastat- 
ed the  Sunder  buns  and  the  ravages  of 
Mugs  and  Portuguese  buccaneers  completed 
the  desolation.  Mr.  Long  has  stated  that, 
when  in  Paris  in  1848,  M.  Jomard,  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Roynle,  showed  him  a  Portu- 
guese map  of  India  more  than  two  centu- 
ries old,  in  which  the  Suuderbuns  was  mark- 
ed off  as  cultivated  laud  with  five  cities  therein. 
This  was  confirmed  by  a  map  iu  DeBavros' 


SUNDUL,  Hind.  A  ceremony,  an  embro- 
cation of  sandal  wood.  Sundul  bath,  a  cere- 
mony.    Sundul  ka  khor,  or  sandal  wood  core. 

SUNDUR,  Maur.     Prosopts  spicigera. 

SUNDUR,  a  small  principality,  in  L.  lo* 
5'  ;  76»  34',  24  miles  W.  of  Bellaiy  ;  level  of 
the  nalah  is  1,900  feet,  CulL 

fcJUNEHRI  RANG,  Hind.     Gold  color. 

SUN  FLOWER,  Helianthus  annuus. 
Sun  Flower  oil.  Oils  of  Helianthus  annaus 
and  H.  perennis. 

SUNG,  Hind.     Eugenia  acris,  JV.  ^  A. 

SUNG  or  sans:,  Pers.  A  stone,  see  Sang^. 

SUNG  A-BADI,  an  atheistical  sectamonga 
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Da  Asia,"  a  standard  Portuguese  history  of  i    the  hindoos. 


India.  The  libraries  of  Portugal  would  be 
worth  searching  for  further  information.  He 
had,  twenty  years  ago,  examined  Tarda,  a 
town  not  far  from  Port  Canning,  whirh  was 
the  port  of  the  Portuguese  before  Calcutta 
WHS  founded  ;  it  was  once  an  emporium  of 
trade,  and  ships  must  have  sailed  up  by  the 
Mutlah,  but  no  ruins  now  remain.  He  had 
seen,  40  miles  south  of  Port  Canning,  a  fine 
hindoo  temple  two  centuries  old.  The  cy- 
clone of  1680,  according  to  Mr.  Long,  caiTied 
away  more  than  60,000  people  from  the  Sim- 
derhuns,  — Calcutta  Review  No.  Ixiii,  p.  24, 
March  1859;  Hooker's  Him  a lat/an  Journal. 
See  Migration  of  birds,  Sanger  islands,  Shai*ks. 

SUNDBYA,  or  Sandbya,  Sans.  In  hin- 
dooism,  is  the  recital  of  prayers  accompanied 
by  certain  modra  or  gesticulations,  and  their 
performance  by  hindoos. 

SUNDHUR,  Hind.     Pinus  strobilus. 

SUNDHUE  or  Soondoor,  Hind.  Red 
lead. 

SUNDHYA,  Sans.,  from  sang,  prep  ;  and 
dhoi,  to  remember. 

SUNDI,  Hind.     A  kind  of  weevil. 

SUNDLASA,  Hind.,  a  flat  circular  stone 
ou  which  sandal  wood  is  ground  down. 

SUNDOOQ,HiND.,achest,ortrunk,acoffin. 
Sundooqcha,  a  box. 

SUNDRA,  Tel.,  Beng.?  Acacia  sundra. 

SUNDRAS  or  Sundrus,  resin  of  the  Vateria 
indica,  called  by  the  various  names  of  *'  East 
Indian  copal,"  "  Indian  anime"  and  "  Piney 
dammar  ;''  in  Hindi,  according  to  the  Mnkh- 
zau-ul-adwiya,  "Chanderus,"  and  "Kahruba," 
among  the  common  folk. — PowelVs  Hand- 
hook^  Vol.  i,  p.  4 1 0. 

SUNDRA  TREE,  Ileritiera  littsralis.  See 
Sunderban. 

SUNDRI,  in  musical  instruments  a  *  fret.' 

SUNDRI, Beng.  Heritiera  littoralis.  Ait , 
DC,  Roxb. 

SUNDROOS,  Arab.     Sandarach. 

SUNDULE  KA  PAT,  Duk,  Elate  syl- 
vestris,  leaf. 

SUNDUL  SAFED,  Pers.    Sandal  wood. 
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SUNG  A,  a  dynasty  that  reigned  1 10  years, 
the  first  of  whom  Pushpamitra,  (b.  c.  178) 
put  his  master,  the  last  of  the  Maarya, 
to  death.     See  Magadha. 

SUNGAL,  Hind.  Abies  smithiana,  also 
Taxus  baccata.  The  Himalayan  yew. 

»UNGAM  KUPPI,Tam.  Clerodendroa 
inerme,  Gcertn, 

SUNGARI,  a  river  of  Manchuria.  The 
Daurian  dwelling  on  the  Upper  Sungari, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tsitsikar,  are  well 
made,  especially  the  women,  and  dress  like  the 
Manchu  in  China.  The  secretaries  of  the 
Mandarins  who  are  sent  to  this  part,  are  pri- 
vileged by  a  letter  from  the  Khan  to  select 
any  women  or  young  girls  whom  they  may 
fancy.  Some  of  the  men  whose  wives  had 
been  taken  in  this  manner,  still  persist  in 
considering  it  a  special  favour  to  have  such 
fine  gentlemen  as  brothers-in-law.  Others, 
though  discontented,  are  compelled  to  conceal 
their  chagrin  from  fear  of  punishment  and 
disgrace. 

SUNGARIANS,  see  Kirghis. 

SUNG-BUSRI,  DDK.     Zinc,  spelter. 

SUNG-DIRAN,  an  impure  and  weak 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  made  by  attar  or  drug- 
gists by  mixing  equal  parts  of  alum,  aitre 
and  salt  with  a  little  water  in  an  earthen 
pot  (gurra,)  and  distilling  ;  an  acid  fluid 
comes  over  that  is  applied  to  cui*e  heipeUo 
eruptions. — Oenl.  Med,  Top.y  p.  152. 

SUNGEI  PAGO,  see  Johore,  Tin. 

SUNGGL,  Hind.    Fraxinus  xanthylloides^ 

SUNGHITA,  Sans.,  from  sung,  prep,  and 
hitu,  to  collect. 

SUNGI-BULU,  see  Tin. 

SUNG-I-BUSRA,  is  an  officinal  article  at 
Lahore.  It  is  a  compound  earthy  mass  of  a 
greyish  color,  occasionally  vaiying  (from  the 
different  composition  or  manipulation)  some- 
times it  is  to  be  met  with  in  small  pieces,  at 
other  times  in'  a  tabular  form,  as  thick  as  a 
finger.  Whether  its  name  "  basree"  be  from 
Bassora,  or  from  vision,  as  formerly  the  lapis 
diviuus  was  used,  is  not  Jcnown.    It  is  certaia 
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that  no  zinc  is  in  it.  But  Id  Ainalie's  Mat. 
lodica,  Vol.  i,  p.  573,  Suug  busrie  is  stated 
to  be  zioc.  According  to  the  analysis  made 
by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Joseph 
Bedtenbacher,  iu  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at 
the  Thersianum  iu  Vieona,  the  constituent 
parts  of  this  compound  are  :  clay,  magnesia, 
silica,  and  oxyde  of  iron.  It  is  probably 
prepared  from  Diorite,  the  analysis  of  whicli 
showed  the  same  ingredients.  Sung-e-Busree 
was  tried  in  the  cholera  epidemy  sit  Lahore, 
in  1835. — Thirty-five  years  in  the  East,  by 
Dr.  Honig,  p,  35 1 . 

SUNGIE  BULAK,  also  Sungie-liat,  also 
Sun^ie  tango.     See  Tin. 

SUNG-I-MARMAR,  Pxrs.    Marble. 

8UNG-I-MLSRI,  a  red  and  white  stone, 
imported  via  Pali,  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac : 
one  tola  for  one  anna. —  Genl.  Med.  Top,  pA52. 

SUNGKEERTANA,  Sans.,  from  sang, 
prep. ;  and  keertana,  to  speak  aloud. 

SUNGKSHIPTA-SARU,  Sans,  from 
sangkshipta,  abridged,  and  saru,  essence. 

SUNG  LA,  in  the  Eunawar  Himalaya.  The 
Barga  Pass  leads  from  it. 

SUNGLA,  see  Barga  Pass,  Kunawer. 

SUNG-NAI,  or  Sungraee,  Hind. 

Panolia  acuticomis  and  P.  eldii,  Gray. 
Cervas  or  Ruaa  frontalia,  McCldland. 
Corvus  eldii,  CaL  Jour.  Nat  Hiit. 
Rusa  dimorpha,  Oray. 

Muni  pore  and  Malay  peninsulas. 

SUNGNUM,  see  Kunawer. 

SUNGOO,  Monetia  tetracantha. 

SUNGSKABA,  also  Sungskrita,  Sans., 
from  sang,  prep. ;  and  kree,  to  do. 

SUNG  SURMIYA,  a  concretion  from  the 
head  of  a  fish  comes  from  Delhi,  used  as  an 
aphrodisiac.  Sold  at  8  annas  a  tola. —  Genl. 
Med.  Top.,  p.  152. 

SUNGTRASH  WANLU,Tel.  The  stone- 
mason race. 

SUNGTU,  Hind.   Xanthium  strumarium. 

SUNGU,  Tam.,  the  Chank  shell. 

SUNGUM,  Sans.,  the  fork  or  point  of  con- 
fluence of  two  or  more  rivers,  always  sacred  to 
Mahadeva.  —  To(/'*  Rajasthan,  Vol.  i,  p.  16. 

SUNGURH  PASS,  see  Khyber. 

SUNG-YAN  HILLS  border  on  Fohkien 
in  the  district  of  Ping-yang,  Wan-chan  pre- 
fecture, and  in  close  proximity  to  Pch-kwan 
harbour  2V  ^  10"  N.,  120*  32'  6"  E.  The 
locality  has  been  visited  by  one  foreigner 
only,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
the  following  particular.  He  started  from 
Chih-kibight  in  Lannai  harbour,  to  which 
Ningpo  boats  resort  for  trading  purposes,  to 
the  northward  of  Peh-kwan.  Three  hours' 
hard  walking  over  a  succession  of  precipitous 
hills  crossed  by  stone  steps  and  pathways 
brought  him  to  the  mines.  •  It  is  stated  that 
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no  potash  nor  any  other  material  is  employed 
in  the  works.  Granitic  and  porphyritic  rocks 
abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  parts  of  the 
district  produce  iron  and  silver.  According 
to  the  Wan-chan  topography,  the  working  of 
silver  was  discontinued  iu  the  reign  of  Wan-lib 
(1615)  in  consequence  of  imperial  prohibition. 
This  part  of  the  coast  has  recently  become  the 
seat  of  extensive  poppy  cultivation. 

SUNGYUMU,  Sans.,  from  sung,  prep.; 
and  yum,  to  cea«e. 

SUNG  ZEN,  BuRM.  Citrus  aurantium,Ztnii. 

SUNG-YUN,  the  second  Chinese  pilgrim 
into  India,  belonj^s  to  the  year  a.  d.  502,  but 
his  travels  were  confined  to  the  Kabul  valley 
and  N.  W.  Panjab,  they  are  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  those  of  Fa  Hian,  more  especi- 
ally as  his  journal  is  particularly  meagre  in 
geographical  notices. —  CunninghanCs  Ancient 
Geography  of  India,  p.  8. 
•    SUNHAWA,  seeTin. 

SUNISHUNNA,  Sans.  Achyranthes  po- 
lygonoides. 

SUNJIE  UJONG,  a  state,  in  the  interior 
of  Malacca. — Benl,  As,  Soc.  Jour.,  No.  4  of 
1856,  p.  366. 

SUNJEEVANI,  Sans.,  from  sang,  pi-ep. 
and  jiv,  life. 

SUNJIRU,  Guz.     Soapstone. 

SUNJOGaTA,  daughter  of  Jye-chand,  a 
Rahtor  Rajput,  the  last  hindoo  king  of  Kanouj. 
Her  father  Jye-chand  celebrated  the  last  Raj- 
shah  i  in  India.  He  did  this  to  soothe  his 
vanity  which  had  been  mortified  by  his  rival, 
Pirthi,  a  Chohan  Rajput  and  the  last  raja  of 
Delhi,  assuming  empire  by  performing  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Aswamedha.  At  the  Raj- 
shahi,  Sunjogata  was  led  forward  to  select  her 
husband  from  the  assembled  princes  ;  but  she 
threw  the  Bar-mala,  or  marriage  garland,  over 
the  neck  of  the  gold  effigy  of  the  absent 
Pirthi-raj.  Pirthi-raj  hearing  of  this,  he  with 
the  elite  of  his  warrioi*s,  in  a.d.  1175  carried 
her  off  from  Kanouj,  in  open  day.  There  was 
a  desperate  running  fight  for  Hvq  days  all  the 
way  to  Delhi,  losing  the  best  of  his  warriors, 
but  he  kept  his  prize  and  gained  immortal 
renown.  For  a  year  they  lived  happily 
together,  but  on  the  invasion  of  Mahomed 
Gori  she  urged  him  to  battle.  As  he  left  she 
exclaimed,  *'  I  shall  never  more  see  him  in 
Yosjinipur  (Delhi)  but  in  the  region  of  Swer- 
ga,"  and  her  prediction  was  verified,  for  he 
was  taken  captiveand  slain.  She  then  mounted 
the  funeral  pyre,  and  this  is  the  first  authentic 
record  of  sutteeism. — CaL  Rev,  See  Chand 
Jye  Keshu,  Pirthivi. 

SUNK,  DDK.,  the  Chank  shell. 

SUNK  A  and  Banga,  are  rivers  near  Rungloo 
in  Surobulpoor  also  a  nuddynear  Bareilly,  and 
near  Kookroodie  in  Gangpoor. 
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8UNEAR,  a  river  of  Chittagong. 

SUNKEERNA,  S^ns.,  from  sang,  prep. ; 
and  keerna,  thrown  about. 

SUN  KEAN  DAN  A,  Sans.,  from  sang,  prep.; 
and  kraodana,  to  cry 

SUNKESULU,  Tel.,  or  Sunkeaur,  Hind. 
Soonkasulu  woo(i. 

SUNKESWARAM,Tbl.  Poinciana  elata, 

Linn, 

S  UNKH,  Hnn) .,  the  chank-shell,  is  frequen  t- 
\j  used  by  devotees ;  also  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  tumkee.  Sometimes  they  pi uy  trios 
and  qoartettos  on  the  sheila  iilone. 

SUNKISA.  The  ruins  of  Sunkisa  (not 
called  now  Samkassa)  can  enter  into  no  com- 
parison with  those  of  Canouj,  even  if  we 
include  the  ancient  k'hera  of  Suraee  Uqut'h. 
It  is  stated  as  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the 
worship  of  the  identical  Nuga  mentioned  by 
Fa  Hain  is  still  annually  perfbrmed :  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  mound  where  this  worship 
takes  place  is  nothing  more  than  the  common 
heap  of  bricks,  or  earth,  which  we  see  in 
every  village,  erected  for  worship  during  the 
Nug-Puncliumee.  Lieutenant  Cunningham  is 
probably  correct  in  thinking  that  Sunkisa 
was  detroyed  in  the  wars  between  Prit'hi 
Raj  and  Jye-chund,  but  there  seems  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  town  must  have  belonged 
to  the  latter  when  it  was  captured,  for  it  is 
to  the  east  of  the  Hallee-nuddee,  and  is  fami- 
liarly known  as  one  of  the  gates  of  Canouj. 
Sunkisa  is  generally  recognized  amongst  the 
learned  natives  of  these  provinces,  to  be  the 
site  of  the  Sunkasya  of  the  Ramayana. 

SUNKJIRU,  Hind.,  Guz.     Soapstone. 

aUNKO,  see  Tin. 

SUNKUR,  GoND.    Acacia  odoratissima. 

SUNKUTUN,  Hind.  Symphytum  offici- 
nale. 

SUNMIANI,  see  Kelat;  Sind. 

SUNN,  Bbng.,  Hind. 


Ghore  sunn,  Bbng. 

M<Bsta  pat, 
Browa  nomp, 
Hemp ;  Sunn  hemp, 
Conoanie  hemp, 
Salsette       , , 


ft 
Enq. 


Crotalaria  juncea,      Lat. 
Taag,  Mahb. 

Wacko  nar,  Malrai.. 

Sana,  Sans. 

Kenna,  Singh. 

Janapa;  Shanapa,      Tah. 
Vnokoo-nar,  ,, 


Bombay       „  »» 

Sunn,  Guz.,  Hind. 

The  Sunn  libre  has  become  an  artiole  of 
extensive  export  and  of  growing  importance 
in  the  great  agricultural  districts  to  the 
east  of  the  Godavery.  In  Malabar,  Canara, 
Dharwar,  Mysore,  in  all  the  great  grain 
countries  to  the  south,  and  in  Khandeish,  the 
quantity  grown  has  more  than  doubled  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  yeai*s.  In  the  Konkans, 
its  culture  has  remained  stationary  if  in- 
deed it  has  not  decreased.  Brahmans  and 
the  higher  classes  of  cultivators  consider 
it  beneath  them  to  cultivate  sunn,  indeed 
there    is  a  common  belief,    that    a  cow    in 
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calf,  if  tied  with  a  rope  of  sunn  will  mis- 
carry. In  Guzerat,  it  is  often  sown  for  a 
green  manure  being  ploughed  into  the  land 
just  after  the  flower  has  appeared.  Also  in 
the  collectorate  of  Broach,  it  is  somewhat 
extensively  cultivated  on  those  broken  lands 
and  edges  of  ravines  which  decline  from  the 
level  of  the  khannum  or  black  soil  to  the 
Myheo  river.  In  cleared  patches  of  the  differ- 
ent forests  which  skirt  and  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
ghauts,  it  is  said  to  be  regularly  cultivated  as 
a  rotation  crop.  In  Khandeish  the  Brinjari 
grow  it  in  spaces  which  they  clear  near  their 
temporary  camps  in  the  rainy  seasons  and 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  Mysore,  large  camps  of 
the  same  wandering  tribe  may  be  seen  with 
their  small  huts  or  lightly -stretched  tents  of 
cloth  pitched  near  the  slope  of  a  great  river, 
while  their  cattle  are  bi*owsing  among  the 
neighbouring  heights,  nad  whole  families  are 
busied  either  in  attending  to  the  cultivation 
of  sunn  or  in  working  up  such  material  as 
they  have  collected  from  the  crop  into  t^ne 
and  cloth.  For  the  former  purpose  the  hemp 
has  to  be  prepared  by  a  tedious  and  laborious 
process  of  beating  on  a  flat  stone  or  wooden 
block,  successive  blows  being  dealt  by  the 
men,  each  of  whom  is  armed  with  a  heavy 
club.  By  this  means  the  woody  fibre  is  pret- 
ty effectual iy  got  rid  of  and  the  article  is 
tlien  handed  over  to  the  women,  boys  and 
girlrt  of  the  company  to  be  by  them  spun  into 
twine  on  the  rude  spindle  or  pirn  which  they 
always  carry  with  them.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  one  of  their  stout  wiry  and 
bronzed  visages— for  such  they  always  ap- 
pear in  the  Hue  of  march—  stalking  along  with 
a  child  on  her  back,  her  eye  fixed  on  the 
movements  of  the  cattle  and  both  her  hands 
employed  in  mechanically  twisting  the  fibre 
of  the  twine  on  this  spindle.  In  districts 
below  the  ghauts  the  cultivation  of  sunn  is 
limited  to  that  grown  by  the  wilder  moun- 
tain tribes,  and  the  mussulman  and  hiodoo 
fishermen  for  their  nets.  The  practice  of 
sowing  the  sunn  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
a  green  manure,  proves  that  the  natives  ap- 
preciate the  effect  of  manures  decomposing  in 
the  soil :  the  use  of  liquid  manui*e  specially 
carted  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  was 
common  in  some  purts  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Wight  gave  the  following  as  the  results  of 
his  experiments  of  the  strength  of  fibres  : — 

Coir^  .... 

Podey  Mungee,  {Hibiscus  cannabinus) 
Marooli  {Sarueviera  zeylanica) 
Cotton,  {Gossypium  kerbotceum) 
Cutthfday  nar,  (Agave  ameiHcana) 
tJanapa,  (Crotalaria  juncea),  Sunn,  hindee 
Yercum,  (Calotropia  yiyantea) . 

The  prices  of  the  fibre   in  the  interior  of 


224  Ibtt. 

290 

316 

346 

362 

407 

552 


«> 


»» 
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per  maund  of  84  lbs.  :  iu  the  interior  of  the 
Madras  ten'itories  at  2s.  a  maund.  In  1844, 
when  Petersburgh  hemp  was  selling  in  Eng- 
land at  £  38  per  ton,  Indian  brown  hemp 
brought  £  20  ;  sunn  from  £  16  to  £  18  and 
jute  f  10  to  £  12.  In  December  1854  Bom- 
bay hemp  was  quoted  at  £  36,  to  £  48,  sunn 
£  27  to  £  33,  jute  £  21  to  £  25  when  Peters- 
burgh hemp  was  selling  at  £  58  to  £  63. 
Crotalaria  juncea  furnishes  the  vast  proportion 
of  the  so  called  hemps  exported  from  ludia. 
It  is  cultivated  near  cities  of  Oude  by 
hundreds  of  beegahs ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
villages  only  in  small  quantities,  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  making  fishing  nets.  Its 
cultivation  could  be  extended  all  over  Oude, 
but  principally  where  light  soil  exists.  It 
is  largely  grown  all  over  India  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rope,  string  and  ghunny  bags,  the 
exports  from  the  Madras  Presidency  was:  — 


1850-51 

Sann,  Hemp. 
Cwt. 

Sunn,  Twine. 
Cwt. 

Ghunny  Bag«. 
No. 

2,095 

1,372      1          58,960 

It  is,  equal  to  Petersburgh  Hemp,  for  many 
purposes,  and  when  well  prepared  will  bear 
comparison  with  flax.     A  small  quantity  of 
Madras  hemp,  2  cwt.,  3  qrs.  and  3  lb,  was 
cleaned  by  Mr.  Dixon,  at  u  cost  of  6s,  l^d. 
This  hemp  was  valued,  as  imported  at  £  24 
per  ton,  and  produced 
Clean  long  flbi*e,  valued  at  Cwt.  qr.     lb. 
£45  per  ton     ...  ...       1     I       7^ 

Clean  tove.  £  30  per  ton.    . .       11       9 
Waste,  ...  ...       0    0     14^ 

2  3  3 
This  hemp  when  prepared  by  a  Patent 
Liquid,  became  soft,  white  and  so  fine  when 
heckled  as  to  bear  the  closest  comparision 
with  flax  at  £  80  per  ton.  It  is  better  than 
any  Russian  hemp  for  flne  spinning.  The 
ibres  of  the  C.  juncea,  probably  form  the 
chief  part  of  the  product  known  as  Madras 
hemp,  with  which  a  small  portion  of  tlie  fibres 
of  C.  tenuifolia  and  C.  retusa  may  be  mixed. 
The  Sunn  plant,  grows  readily  and  yields  on 
an  average  700  lbs.  per  acre,  varying  from  3 
cwt.  to  10  cwt. 

Wuckoo  nar,  or  Wucknoo  or  Travancore 
flax,  is  a  variety  of  the  Sunn  hemp,  Crotala- 
ria juncea,  occasioned  by  climate  and  culture. 
It  is  exported  to  England  in  a  state  as  if  it 
had  been  combed  or  heckled,  prepared  for 
spinning.  The  fibres  are  brownish  in  colour, 
about  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  clean  and 
shining,  and  resembling  some  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  flax.  It  is  believed  it  would  fetch 
£  35  a  ton  as  a  substitute  for  flax.  In  the 
Northern  Circars  it  is  sown  in  October  and 
November,  about  120  lbs.  of  seed  being  allow- 
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I  ed  for  the  acre,  which  is  covered  in  with  the 
common  hindoo  harrow.  In  February  and 
March,  soon  after  the  flowers  drop  and  before 
the  seed  is  ripe,  it  is  plucked  up  by  tlie  roots 
half  dried  iu  the  sun  ;  then  tied  up  in  bundles 
and  committed  to  the  water  where  it  is  steep- 
ed. Cows  feed  upon  it,  yield  abundance  of 
milk  ;  the  plant  only  b^ars  two  or  three  cut- 
tiuiss.  The  common  process  of  cleaning,  in 
India,  is  similar  to  what  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  Britain  in  cleaning  flax  ;  the  stems 
which  are  about  five  feet  long,  are  tied  in 
bundles,  and  steeped  in  water,  weighted  with 
stones.  A  few  days  thereafter,  they  are  beat- 
en, which  detaches  the  integument  and  coarse 
cellular  tissue,  after  which,  they  are  well 
washed  in  repeated  waters,  and  the  individual 
fibres  picked  out,free  of  the  vegetab]e,mucous, 
and  odier  impurities.  It  is  then  to  be  well 
beaten  on  water,  to  free  it  from  impurities, 
wrung  and  hung  over  bamboo  frames  to  dry. 

Crotalaria  juncea  of  Cuttack,  under  its  local 
synouymes,  Chuniput  and  Chumese,  is  grown 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  its  wants, 
and  probably  more.  It  requires  compara- 
tively but  little  tillage,  and  not  much  after 
tending.  The  plants,  when  site  and  soil 
agree,  attain  to  a  height  of  8  to  9  feet. 
The  fibre  is  separated  by  tlireshing  and  beat- 
ing, after  the  plant,  which,  at  the  time  of 
cutting,  is  tied  into  convenient  bundles  for 
the  purpose,  has  been  kept  immersed  in 
water  sevenil  days.  The  hemp  is  bought  in 
the  bazaar  about  7  lbs.  per  shilling,  and  rope 
made  of  it  at  5  lbs.  weight  for  a  shilling. 
The  counti-y  paper  is  made  from  this  article. 

Crotalaria  juncea  of  Lahore,  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  its  fibre,  especially  near 
rivers.  Sunn  prepared  for  the  native  market 
can  be  obtained  at  Lahore  for  14Z.  per  ton. 

The  Sunn  of  Saharunpore  is  the  Hibiscus 
cannabinus. — Cat.  Ex,^  1862  ;3f ad.  Ex.  J.  IL 
See  Ambaree,  China  grass, Hemp,  Juteor  Taag. 

SUNNA,  or  Sunnat,  Ar.  Traditions  of 
Mahomed,  usage,  law  of  custom.  The  tradi- 
tions consist  of  predictions  and  prophecies, 
which  Sprenger  considera  were  invented  to 
oppose  christians :  also,  of  stories,  genii,  idols 
and  soothsayers  invented  for  the  heathen 
Arabs  ;  and,  for  the  Persians,  announcements 
as  to  Chosroes  and  the  East.  The  traditions 
began  to  be  gathered  about  forty  years  after 
Mahomed^s  death,  Abu  Horeira  (a.  b.  58) 
himself  a  companion  of  Mahomed  collected 
from  the  lips  of  eye-witnesses  or  of  those  who 
had  heard,  no  fewer  than  3,500  ti'aditions 
regarding  Mahomed.  The  fathei*s  of  tradi- 
tion ai*e  called  Sheikh.^ Burton's  Pilgrimage 
to  Mecca^  Vol.  ii,  p.  109. 

SUNNA  MUEKI,Ca8sia  officinalis,  04^/., 
Boj/le. 
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SUNNAM,  Lep.  Alurus  fulgens,  F.  Cuv., 
Sly,y  Hard, 

SUNNAM,  Tel.     Quicklime. 

SUNNA  NEREDU,Tbl.  Eugeuia  jambolana. 

SUNNI,  Hind.,  a  cap  or  butt  on  the  pole  of 
a  cart,  holding  the  yoke  beam.. 

SUNNI,  a  sect  of  mahomedans  who  regard 
the   Soonat,   or  account  of  the  actions  and 
traditions  of  Mahomed  as  of  equal  value  to 
the  Koran.    The  suuni  mahomedan  sectarians 
also  follow  his  four  successors,  Umar,  Abu 
Bakr,  Usman  and  Ali.     The  mahomedan  re- 
ligionists are,  however,  of  two    great  sects, 
the  sunni  and   shiah,   the    former   being   in 
India,  Turkestan,  Turkey   and  Arabia  while 
the  shiah  are  most  numerous  in  Persia.    The 
sunni  hold  amongst  other    points,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  khalifat  to  have  followed  in 
the    line  of   Mahomed,    Abu   Bakr,  Oomar, 
Usman  and  Ali ;  the  shiah  sect,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintaining  Ali  to  have  and  by  nght 
succeeded  his  cousin  and  father-in-luw  Ma- 
homed.    There   are   other  points   on  which 
their    sectarian   differences  turn    but    small 
numbers  of  the  shiah  religionists,  in  several 
parts  of  Asia  as  in  the  west  of  India,  believe 
in  incarnations  of  Ali,  and  of  these  the  Ismaili 
body  may  be  instanced.     The  mahomedans  of 
India,  of  these  two  great  religious  sects  worship 
apart ;  but  amongst  both  sects  are  to  be  found, 
mixed  together,  the   people  of  the  various 
national  or  ancestral   tribes,   Syed,   Shaikh, 
Persian,  Indian,  Moghul,  Pathan,  into  which 
the  mahomedans   are    found   arranged,   and 
as    in    some    christian    countries    the    sons 
will   be  found  as   sunni  and    the  daughters 
shiah.     The    sunni   are    occasionally    styled 
Ohar-yari,  as  recognizing  Abu  Bakr,    Oomar, 
Usman     and    Ali    to    have  been    the    first 
four    khalifs.      The    shiah  are    styled    the 
Teen-yari,  amongst  the  sunni   in  the  south 
of  India  the  Maharrum  is  a  period  of  extra- 
vagant amusement,  in  which  many  non- Aryan 
and  many  hindoo  races  join.  The  sunni,  by  f»r 
the  majority,  at  this  period  grossly  outrage 
the   grief  of  the   shiah  sect   and  scandalize 
the  learned   and  devout. —  Wils.  Gloss.     See 
Aimak,  Brahui,  Kajar,  Kashmir,  Kazzilbash. 

SUNNOO,  see  Kush  or  Cush. 
SUNNU,  Hind.  Amygdalus  ^ersica,  Fraxi- 
nus  floribunda. 

SUNNUB,  Tam.   Crotelaria  juncea,  Linn. 
SUN-PEL  KURA,  Tel.    Portulaca  qua- 
drifida,  Linn. 

SUN-PUTTA,  Cash.    Tobacco. 

SUNRI,  a  generic  title,  includes  the 
Kalwar,  which  is  also  made  to  include  Gurar, 
a  Baniya  and  not  a  Sunri.  It  is  curions  that 
the  Sunri,  though  necessarily  impure  from 
their  occupation,  frequently  style  themselves 
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Sudras,  especially  those  who  have  adopted 
agriculture  as  a  pursuit. — Cal.  Rev.^  No.  I  lO. 

SUN  ROSE,  Heiianthemum. 

SUN  SING,  see  Tin. 

SUNTAN,  Hind.     Circumcision. 

SUNTANG,  see  Kyans. 

SUNTHI,  Sans.,  Can.    Ginger, 

SUNUD,  a  grant,  a  title-deed,  &c. 

SUNURU,  Tel.     Ochna  squarrosa. 

SUNURISWABA,  the  capital  of  Langala, 
probably  only  the  name  of  a  temple. 

SUN  WAR,  a  Bhot  ?  tribe  in  the  north- 
west of  Nepal. 

SUNYABAD,  see  Hindoo. 

SUNYASEE,  Sans.,  from  sang,  prep.,  and 
nya8a,to  renounce,  a  hindoo  devotee.  Some  of 
the  sunyasee  besmear  their  faces  with  ashes. 
The  Jews,  as  an  act  of  mourning,  used  to 
cover  themselves  with  ashes  ;  and  the  suu- 
yasee  do  it  as  an  act  of  mortification.  Per- 
sons, who  seek  concealment,  often  assume,  for 
a  time,  the  appearance  of  sunyasees. 

SUP,  Hind.    A  winnow. 

SUPALU,  Hind.  Delphinium  brunonia- 
num. 

SUPAM,  Sans.     Pulse. 

SUPARA  SHAVAKA,  Sans.  Theapesia 
populnea.  Lam. 

SUPARl,  Guz.,  Hind,  Betel-nut.  Nut 
of  Areca  catechu. 

SUPARl- AM  or  Supri-4im,  or  Safri-am, 
Hind.     Psidium  pyriferum. 

SUPERSTITIONS.      Amongst    hiudoos, 
the  left  side  is  the  lucky  side  in  a  woman, 
the  right  in   a  man.     The    purport    of  the 
palpitations    of   the  eyes,    or  throbbing    of 
the    eye    balls,    seems  to    have  been   simi* 
larly     understood    by    the     Greeks.      The 
powder  of  white  mustard  is  applied  to   tlie 
top    of  the    head     and  forehead  and   other 
parts  of  a    new  bom  child   as  a  protection 
against  evil  spirits.      A  mixture  of  the  same 
with  oil  and  rice  is  scattered  about  to  every 
quarter  upon  the  commencement  of  a  sacri- 
fice to  keep  off  ghosts  and  fiends.     The  hiu- 
doos stain  a  new  cloth  with   turmeric  to  keep 
off  demons  and  disease.     Amongst  the  aveng- 
ing   scourges    sent    direct    from  the   gods, 
the   Singhalese  regard   both    the  ravages  of 
the  leopard,  and  the  visitation  of  the  smaH- 
pox.   The  latter  they  call   '*  maha  ledda,''  the 
gi*eat  sickness  ;  and  they  look  npon  it  as  « 
special  manifestation  of  devi.     They  say,  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods  ;"  and  the  attraction  of 
the  cheetahs  to  the  bed  of  the  sufferer  they  at- 
tribute to  the  same  indignant  agency.     A  few- 
years  ago,  the  capua  or  demon  priest  of  a  *'  de- 
wale,'  at  Oggalbodda,  a  village  near  Caltura, 
when  suffering  under  dmall-pox  was  devoured 
by  a  cheetah,  and  his  fate  was  regarded   by 
those  of  an  opposite  faith  as  a  special  judgment 
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from  heaven.  Such  is  the  awe  inspired  by  harboured  about  the  North  Pole,  who  with 
this  belief  in  oonncotion  with  the  small-pox, 
that  a  person  afflicted  with  it  is  always  ap- 
proached as  one  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  deity  ;  his  attendants  address  him 
as  "  my  lord, '  and  "  your  lordship,"  and  ex- 
haust on  him  the  whole  series  of  honorific 
epithets  in  which  their  language  abounds  for 
approaching  personages  of  the  most  exalted 
rank.     At  evening  and  morning,  a  lamp  is 


lighted  before  him  and  invoked  with  prayers 
to  protect  his  family  from  the  dire  calamity 
which  has  befallen  himself.  And  after  his 
recovery,  his  former  associates  refrain  from 
communication  with  him  until  a  ceremony 
shall  have  been  performed  by  the  capua,  call- 
ed awasara-panderaa,  or  "  the  offering  of 
lights  for  permission,"  the  object  of  which  is 
to  entreat  permission  of  the  deity  to  regard 
him  as  freed  from  the  divine  displeasure, 
with  liberty  to  his  friends  to  renew  their  in- 
tercourse as  before. — Hind.  Theat,^  Vol,  ii, 
pp.  15,  113  ;  Tennent's  Sketches  of  the  Nat, 
Hist.,  p.  28. 

SUPEARI,  Ddk.    Areca  catechu. 

SUPERB  LILY,  Gloriosa  superba. 

SUPEDA,  Hind.     Populus  ciliata. 

SUPHURA  KUMRA,  Beng.  Cucurbita 
maxima,  Duch.,  W,  ^  A.  Cucurbita  melope- 
pp,  Vegetable  marrow. 

SUPLAD,  Hind.    Baliospermum  indicum. 

SUPBA  of  Trans-Indus,  Malva  parvifolia, 
Jjinn. 

SUPTA,  or  Sapta,  Saws.     Seven ;  hence 

SUPTARSHEE,  Sans.,  from  sapta,  seven, 
and  rishi,  a  sage. 

SUPTA-SIND'HU,  or  Hapta  Hindu,  the 
Panj\b,  seven  rivers. 

SUPTASHWA,  Sans.,  from  sapta,  seven, 
and  ashwa,  a  horse. 

SUPTASWARA,  Sans.,  from  sapta,  seven, 
and  swara,  sound. 

SUR,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  has  a 
population  of  about  5,000. 

SUR,  Ddk.  Sus  scrofa,  liinn.  Sus  indi- 
cus,  Schinz.j  the  hog. 

SUB,  a  Sind  grass,  perhaps  Arundo 
knrka  :  its  flower  stalks  are  beaten  into  firm 
fibres  called  Moonyah,  from  which  string  or 
twine  is  fabricated. 

SUR,  Rds.    Cheese. 

SUR,  a  *  tone'  in  music.  A  melody,  a  tune. 

SURA,  of  Sutlej,  Hyosciamus  nij^er,  Linn. 

SURA,  also  Tadi,  Sans.     Toddy. 

SURA,  a  tyrannical  giant,  slain  by  Subh- 
ramanya.     See  Asura,  Kurma. 

SURA,  Hind.     Hioscyamus  niger. 

SURA,  chieftain  of  the  Yadava,  father  of 
Vasudeva  and  Kunti. 

SURA,  Saws.    An'ack. 

SURA.    Benign  spirits  governed  by  Indra, 
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the  Asuri  churned  the  ocean,  and  exti*acted 
the  Amrita  or  water  of  immortality,  pending 
which  a  furious  war  broke  out  among  them 
in  which  Vishnu  took  a  part,  as  well  as  Sui*ya 
and  Chandra,  who  were  the  occasion  that 
Rahu'shead  was  severed  from  its  trunk  by  the 
irresistible  operation  of  Vishnu's  chacra  ;  all 
which  allegories  figure  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  occurred  near  the  moon's  ascending 
node.     See  Devata  and  Asura. 

SURA,  Abab.  a  chapter  of  the  Koran  of 
Mahomed.  The  scattered  Sura  were  collect* 
ed  by  Zeid,  and  these  Europeans  call  the 
Koran.  Mahomedans  call  it  the  Word  of 
God,  Kalam  Ullah  also  Koran-i-Sharif,  the 
holy  Koran. 

SURABHI,  a  cow  obtained  as  one  of  the 
fourteen  products  from  churning  the  ocean. 
See  Cow,  Hindoo,  Kurma,  Lakshmi,  Sacrifice. 

SURABHI  MANU,  Tbl.  A  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Nagari  Hills.  Literally  full  of  milk. 

SUR  AGHZAI,  Hind.  Gymnosporia  spi- 
nosa,  Red  thorn,  in  Pashtu,  Celastrus  parvi- 
flom. 

SURAHI,  Hind.  A  long-necked  water 
goglet. 

SUR  AT,  Hind.,  of  Kumaon,  Cupressus  toini- 
losa,  twisted  cypress. 

SURAJ-UD-DOWLAH.  Calcutta  was 
attacked  by  the  nawab  Suraj-nd-Dowlah  on 
the  1 8th  June  1756,  and  captured  on  the  5th 
August. 

In  1756,  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  became  subadar 
of  Bengal.  He  had  previously  manifested 
aversion  to  the  English.  The  governor  of 
Calcutta  having  refused  to  deliver  up  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  finance  under  the  na- 
bob's late  uncle,  the  governor  of  Dacca,  whom 
the  nabob  had  resolved  to  plunder,  Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah  attacked  Calcutta.  One  hundred  and 
forty-six  British  fell  into  his  hands  and  were 
thrust  into  a  guard-room,  since  called  '  the 
Black  Hole,'  where  all  save  twenty-three 
perished  in  the  night.  On  22nd  January 
1752  Calcutta  was  re-taken  by  a  force  which 
had  been  despatched  from  Madras  under 
Clive  and  Admiral  Watson,  and  on  the  4th 
of  Febru&ry  the  nabob's  army  was  surprised 
and  defeated  by  Clive.  Overtures  were  then 
made  by  the  nabob,  and  on  the  9th  February 
1752  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
nabob  agreed  not  to  molest  the  Company  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  to  permit 
all  goods  belonging  to  the  Company  to  pass 
freely  by  land  or  water  without  paying  any 
duties  or  fees,  to  restore  the  factories  and 
plundered  property,  to  permit  the  Company 
to  fortify  Calcutta  and  to  establish  a  mint. 
Three  days  after  a  contract  with  the  nabob, 
offensive  and  defensive  was   signed.     Woi* 
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having  broken  out  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, Clive  attacked  the  settlement  of  Chan- 
dernagore,  but  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  furnished  the 
French  with  arms  and  monej,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  make  common  cause  against  the 
British.  At  this  juncture  a  confederacy  was 
formed  among  Sui*aj-ud-Dowlah's  chief  offi- 
cer to  depose  him.  The  British  joined  this 
confederacy  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Meer  Jaffir  AH  Khan,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  which  was  fought  on  the  23rd  June 
1757,  the  power  of  Suraj-ud-Dowiah  was 
completely  broken  and  Jaffir  Ali  was  installed 
by  Clive  as  subadar  of  Bengal. 

SURAJ  MUKHI,  HiNj).  Helianthus  an- 
nuus. 

SURAKHAORAH,  Hind.,  Pushtu.  Red 
ochre. 

SURAKEA,  Hind.    Atriplex  hortensis. 

SURAL,  Hind.     Pueraria  tuberosa. 

SURA-LOCA,  the  abode  of  heroes,  the 
Valhalla  of  the  Rajput  mythology,  literally, 
the  sun-place. 

SURALATIGE,  Tjci.  Ventilago  maderas- 
patana,  Gcert. 

SURA  MIN  SEPPUTTE,  Tam.  Shark's 
fins. 

SURANA,  Saks.    Tacca  pinnatifida. 

SURAN,  Hind.  Amorphophallus  campa- 
iiulatus. 

SURAN,  see  Jell. 

SURANGRU,  Hind.    Acacia  stipulata. 

SURANJAN,  also  Suranjan-talk,  Arab., 
Hind.,  Pers.    Colchicum  autumnale,  Linn, 

SURA  PADI,  Tkl.    Leea  hirta.  Banks. 

SURA-PECH,  Hind.     Fishbone. 

SURA  PONNA,  Tel.  Barringtonia  spe- 
ciosa,  /Z.  W^.,alsoCaly8accionlongifolia,  R.W, 

SURAPURA,  in  Kashmir,  the  modern 
Sapur. 

SURARI,  Hind.    Heteropogon  contortus. 

8URASARUNI,  Hind.  Melanthesa  rham- 
noides,  Retz. 

SURASENI :  with  Mathura,  as  a  centre 
and  a  radius  of  eighty  miles,  describe  a  circle : 
all  within  it  is  Vrij,  which  was  the  seat  of 
whatever  was  refined  in  hindooism,  and  whose 
language,  the  Yrij-basha,  was  the  purest  dia- 
lect of  India.  Vrij  is  tantamount  to  the  land 
of  the  Suraseni,  derived  from  Suraen,  the  an- 
cestor of  Krishna,  whose  capital,  Surpuri,  is 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Mathura  ou  the  Ya- 
muna (Jumna).  The  remains  of  this  day  are 
called  Surpuri.  The  province  of  the  Suraseni, 
or  Saraseni,  is  defined  by  Menu,  and  particu- 
]y  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander. 
In  the  civil  war  of  his  kinsmen,  the  Kuru 
and  Paudu,  when  he  sided  with  the  latter, 
and  shared  their  exile,  he  had  thrown  aside 
his  Apollonic  character  of  Murali,  where,  by 
the  sounds  of  his  pipe  (murali)  he  captivated 


the  shepherdesses  as  he  attended  the  kine  in 
the  pastoral  Surasen,  and  had  assumed  that 
of  Chacradhari,  or  wielder  of  the  discos,  the 
most  ancient  weapon  of  this  Indo-Getic  race. 

SURASHTRA,  a  province  in  West  India, 
now  Surath,  or  Gujerat,  the  same  as  Balabhi. 
.SURASWATI,  the  sakti  or  wife  of  Brah- 
ma,  and  the  goddess  of  learning. 

SURAT,  L.  21*  6',  L.  72*  57',  inKandeish, 
a  large  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tapti. 
Level  of  the  railway  80  feet,  Mam,  The 
city  of  Surat  is  agreeably  situated  on  the 
river  Tapti,  near  its  mouth  a  wide  and 
pleasant  stream,  cooled  by  the  fresh  breezes 
of  the  Indian  ocean.  It  was  here  where  the 
East  India  Company  formed  their  first  mer- 
cantile establishment.  Its  population  is  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  thousand.  It  has  a  pinjra 
pol,  or  hospital  for  animals.  A  great  fire  oc- 
curred at  this  place,  24tli  April  1837.  It  was 
ceded  on  the  13th  May  iSO0,--Fostan*sWest' 
em  IndiOf  Vol,  i,  p.  297.  See  Kissa-i- 
sanjan,  Korambar,  Mahratta  governments, 
Parvati,  Saurashtra,  Sevaji, 

SURAT  DOVE  and  Asiatic  pigeon  are  the 
Turtur  suratensis  et  humilis. 

SURATI  PETTE  TIGE,  or  Surala  tige, 
Tbl.     Ventilago  maderaspatana,  GcsrL 

SURB,  Pers.    Lead. 

SURB  A-JA  YA,  Bxng.  Canna  indica,  Linn, 
Indian-shot. 

SURBURAH,  Hind.,  stewards  at  an  en- 
tertainment. 

SURBUTEE  and  Surbund,  Hnn).,  see 
Cotton  manufactures. 

SURCH,  Hind.,  of  Sutlej,  the  fruit  of  Hip- 
pophae  salicifolia,  buckthorn. 

SURCHI,  Hi»D.     Oxalis  comiculatfi. 

SURDE,  or  Surdy  Islands,  is  in  about  lat. 
5*  56'  N.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Persian 
gulf. 

SURDHARI,  (music)=ghor. 

SURE-BAY-TUN,  tane-bay-sur.  Hind. 
MohuiTum  fuqeer. 

SUREN  of  Java,  the  tuna  tree  of  Bengal, 
of  which  the  wood  is  very  light,  stronger  and 
more  durable  than  all  other  kinds  of  similar 
weight  produced  on  the  island  :  as  the  grain 
is  not  fine,  it  is  not  employed  in  making  fur- 
niture, but  it  is  useful  for  chests,  trunks,  car** 
riages,  &c.  ;  its  colour  is  red,  and  its  odour 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  cedar.  Its 
weight  is  probably  inferior  to  that  of  the 
larch. 

SURG  A,  in  the  Himalaya,  a  light  wooden 
bridge  with  long  straight  timber. 

SURGANCH,  Hind.     Rubus  lasiocarpus. 

SURGEON'S  AGARIC,  Amadou. 

SUR-GUROH,  Hind.,  a  leader  of  a  troop 
of  fuqeers. 

SURGUTSCH,  Rus,    Sealing  wax. 
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SURI,  a  town  109  miles  from  Calcutta  in 
Birbhoom.     See  Khutri. 

SURI,  Hind.  The  husks  or  skins  of  pulse, 
mash,  &c.,  which  come  off  when  it  is  split 
into  da). 

SURIA-KHAR,  Guz.,  Hind.?   Saltpetre. 

SURIA-KHAR-KA-TEL,  Hind.  Nitric 
acid. 

SURIALA,  Panj.  Heteropogon  contor- 
tus,  R.  Sf  S* 

SURIAM,  Lep.  Lutra  leptonyx,  Horsf,^ 
Ely,    ClawlesB  otter. 

SURIA  MUKHI,  Helianthus  annuus, 
Zinti.,  Roxb.     Sun-face. 

SURIGAO  ISLANDS,  form  a  compact 
chain  stretching  from  the  north-east  part  of 
Mindanao,  in  a  northerly  direction. 

SURI  KANDA,  Tel.  Arum  orixensis, 
Roxb,    Tjphonium  orixense,  Schoti, 

SURIN,  Hind,    Arum  curvatum. 

SURINGA,  of  Bombay?  Calysaccion 
longifolia,  Roxb.^  Wight. 

SURINJAN,  Hind.  Colchicnm  illyricum. 

SURINJAN  SHIRIN,  Pjcrs.  See  Her- 
modactyi. 

SURINJAN  TALKH,  Pers.  See  Col- 
chicum. 

SURISHA,  Bekg.  Bengal  mustard,  Sina- 
pis  dichotoma. 

SURIT-KAYA,  Tel.  Mucuna  capitata- 
W,  Sf  A.  786.  Carpopogon  cap,  B,  iii,  284, 
Bolichos  suruta,  Heyne^  55.  The  same  name 
is  applied  to  M.  nivea. 

SURIYA,    Singh.     Thespesia  populnea. 

SURJ,  Bbno.,  Hind.     Shorea  robusta. 

SURJA  VANSA  RAJA,  see  Orissa. 

SURJ  AN  of  Mult  AN.  A  tool  used  in 
enamelling. 

SUR  JO  KANI,  SiNDi.  A  reed,  one  of  the 
GraroinacesB.     See  Sur. 

SURJOO,  a  river  near  Sekrora  in  Oudh, 
near  Gunglee  Hath  and  Uetan  in  Almorah, 
also  a  river  at  Mhow. 

SURJU,BENa.  Shal  tree,  Shorea  robusta. 

SURKACHUP,  Hind.  Ribes  grossularia. 

SUR-KARNA,  Hind.,  to  tune  an  instru- 
ment. 

SURKA  VASUKA,  Hind.  Justicia  picta. 

SURKHA,  Hind.  A  quality  of  charras  or 
hemp  plant  resin. 

SURKHI,  Hind.  Pounded  brick  or  potteiy, 
used  when  ground  fine  to  mix  with  building 
mortar  :  pottery  and  bricks  when  broken, 
furnish  a  material  for  road-making,  or  ground 
into  powder  form  the  *  surkhi'  used  to  mix 
with  lime  for  building  purposes. 

SURKH  KHAMBAR,  see  Knffir. 

SURKH  RUD,  see  Jellalubad. 

SUR  KI  CHARBI,  Hind.     Hog's  lard. 

SURKH  RANG,  Hind.  Red  or  crimson 
colour. 
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SURLA  TIGE,  Tel.  Ventilago  made- 
raspatana. 

SURLI,  Tel.  Dalbergia  scandens.  Syn.  of 
Brachypterum  scandens,  R,  Benth, 

SURMA,.  Hind.  Antimony  ore,  often  con- 
founded with  lead  ore. 

SURMA.  The  valley  of  the  Surma  river 
is  separated  from  that  of  Munipur  by  a 
meridional  range  of  moderate  elevation,  which 
is  continued  to  the  southward,  and  sepa- 
rates Tippera,  Chittagong  and  Arracan  from 
the  kingdom  of  Ava.  Blue  Mountain,  which 
lies  nearly  due  west  of  Chittagong,  is  said 
to  attain  the  considerable  elevation  of  8,000 
feet,  and  a  peak  on  the  same  range  forty 
miles  to  the  south-west,  in  lat.  22,  is  ele^ 
vated  according  to  Wilcox's  map,  3,100 
feet.  Sitakund,  thirty  miles  north  of  Chit- 
tagong, has  an  elevation  of  1,140  feeU  The 
provinces  of  Tippera  and  Chittagong  are 
throughout  hilly.  The  rain-fall  during  the 
monsoon  is  about  the  same  as  in  Bengal,  afc 
least  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  averaging  86  inches  annually  at 
Chittagong  ;  on  the  higher  ranges  in  the  in- 
terior it  is  probably  much  more  considerable. 

SURMADAN,  Hind.,  a  small  toilet  box, 
for  holding  antimony  powder,  used  as  a  cos- 
metic. 

8URMA-I-KANDAHARI.  Galena  from 
Kandahar, 

Surma  phari.  lit.  hill  antimony. 

Surma  safed,  is  Iceland  spar.  Antimony  oc- 
curs in  various  parts  of  the  Panjab  as  a 
black  ore  of  antimony.  In  composition  it 
is  a  ter-sulphide,  and  called  **  surma."  Ma- 
homedans  have  a  notion  that  the  finest 
kind  of  sunna  comes  from  Arabia  in  the 
hills  of  Sinai,  &c.  The  tradition  is,  that 
when  Moses  was  in  the  mount,  he  asked 
that  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  might  be 
shown  him  ;  he  was  answered  that  his  mortal 
sight  could  not  bear  the  glory,  but  through  a 
chink  of  the  rock  a  ray  of  the  light  was 
allowed  to  fall  on  him,  and  the  rock  on  which 
the  ray  fell  became   melted  into  antimony. 

SURMA-ISFAHANI,  Hind.  Glistening 
hsematite,  a  kind  of  iron  ore,  erroneously 
called  antimony  of  Ispahan  by  natives,  ditto, 
used  by  men  for  staining  the  eyelids.  Galena 
is  sold  for  it  in  the  bazaars,  women  use  kohl. 

SURMA-SAFED,  Iceland  spar,  found  in 
rocks  in  Kabul,  is  extracted  and  broken  into 
crystalline  fragments,  more  or  less  opaque. 
It  is  employed  by  the  natives  as  an  as- 
tringent in  ophthalmia,  gonorrhoea,  and 
other  fluxes,  in  doses,  internally,  of  70  grains, 
and  also  externally  as  a  local  application. 
It  is  called  Surma  safed,  or  white  anti- 
mony, from  being  thought  to  be  similar  to 
black  antimony,  the  common  tersulphide  of 
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that  metal .    Price  3<f.  per  lb. — Local  Com- 
tniUee,  Cutiack. 

SURMAI,  Bang,  Hind.  Deep  blue-black, 
indigo. 

SUBME-EA-EALM,  Hind.  Blacklead 
pencils. 

SUBMI,  Hind.  Inferior  antimony  ore  ; 
also  sulphide  of  zinc. 

SURNA  CHETTU,  or  Sarva  chettu,  Tbl. 
Casuarina  muricata. 

SUBNUBEA  is  an  abbreviation  of  Suijoo- 
parea,  or  people  living  in  Sunar,  i.  «.,  the 
other  side  of  the  Suijoo,  or  Gogra.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  peninsula  relate  that  Parasura- 
ma  stood  on  the  promontory  of  Dili,  compel- 
led the  ocean  to  retire  and  shot  his  arrow  over 
the  site  of  Eerala  or  Malabar  and  presented 
ihe  new  teiTitoiy  to  the  colonists  whom  he 
invited  from  the  north  and  thus,  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  brahmins  of  Malabar  and  Canara 
are  mostly  of  the  five  northern  nations. — 
Elliot. 

SURNA,  Hind.,  a  pipe  or  clarionet. 

SURO,  Jay.    Betel  leaf. 

SUROD,  Hind.,  a  kind  of  guitar  or 
seetar,  having  catgut  or  silk  strings. 

SUROTUN,  a  festival. 

SURPA,  Mahb.  Memecylon  ramiflorum, 
Lam, 

SURPA-CHITRA,  Sans.    See  Ealan. 

SUBPANEA,  Beng.  Tephrosia  pur- 
purea. 

SURPAYCH,  or  Sur-pech.  Hind.  A 
head  ornament. 

SURPAGNA,  Sans.,  from  sai*pa,  a  ser- 
pent, and  han,  to  destroy. 

SURPHUNEHA,Beng.,Hind.  Tephrosia 
purpurea,  Calophyllum  inophyllum. 

SURPOSH,  Hind.,  dish  covers. 

SURPUN-EA-PHUL,  Hind.  Flowers  of 
Calophyllum  inophyllum. 

SURPUN  EA  TEL,  Hind.  Oil  of  Calo- 
phyllum  inophyllum,  Linn. 

SURRENDHOOL,^  a  wood  of  Nepaul. 
See  Bechia  cori. 

SUBS,  or  Sum,  Hind.  Euphorbia  roy- 
leana. 

SURU,  see  India. 

SURSA,  a  river  in  the  Hindoor  rajah's 
territory,  in  the  Umballa  circle. 

SURSA VA  NUNA,  Tel.  Oil  of  Sinapis 
alba.    Mustard  oil.     See  Oil. 

SURSI  or  Sarraska,  Tel.,  Guz.,  Hind. 
Bape  oil. 

SURSI,  or  Surrus,  Guz.,  Hind.  Bape 
seed. 

SUBSINJLI,  Hind.  Crataegus  ozyacan- 
tha. 

SUBSON,  Hind.,  a  variety  of  mustard 
seed. 

SUBSUTTEE,    a  river    running  in  the 
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surveys  in  INDIA. 

Umballah  district  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces 
near  Umballah  and  in  Ajmir  near  Sidownih 
in  Umballah. 

SURU.  The  Suru  glacier  terminates  ab- 
ruptly in  a  vaulted  cavern,  from  which  the 
Sind  or  Wurdwun  river  takes  its  rise. — 
Adams. 

SURUJ,  Hind.  The  Sun.  See  Eol'.  Su- 
rya.     Sun. 

SUBUEH-EANEL,  Hind.  Neriumcoo- 
cineum. 

SURUL,  Hind.    Pinus  longifolia. 

SURUM ?  Arum  esculentum. 

SURUS  or  saiTas,  DuK.  Cupressus  glaa- 
ca,  also  Cupressus  sempervirens,  Evergreen 
Cypress. 

SURV  or  Shajr-ul-Hyat,  the  Tree  of  Life, 
Hind.,  Pebs.    Cupressus  sempervirens. 

SURVEYS  IN  INDIA.  Mr.  Clement 
Markham  produced  a  valuable  memoir  on 
a  veiy  interesting  feature  of  Indian  ad- 
ministration, namely,  *'  Indian  Surveys."  In 
bringing  together  *'  a  complete  record"  of  the 
work  done  by  officera  of  the  old  Indian  Navy, 
of  the  Indian  Engineers,  Staff  Corps,  and 
Civil  Service,  the  author  has  made  good  use 
of  a  vast  body  of  precious  materials,  which 
attest  the  diligence  and  the  scientific  skill  of 
those  to  whom  the  Indian  government  has 
been  indebted  for  the  lai*ge  results  pi'esent- 
ed  in  Mr.  Markham's  goodly  volume.  In 
this  ^'  Memoir"  the  progress  of  Indian  sur- 
veying is  carefully  traced,  from  the  first  re- 
searched made  by  officera  of  the  Bombay 
Marines  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
down  to  the  great  trigonometrical  surveys  of 
Everest,  Waugh,  and  Walker.  Due  space  is 
accorded  to  the  achievements  of  Colonel 
Thuillier,  who  pressed  forward  the  revenue 
and  topographical  surveys  of  the  last  twenty 
yeai*8.  The  progi^ess  of  geological  research 
under  Lambton  and  his  able  successors  is  full 
and  clearly  described  ;  nor  does  the  author 
fail  to  do  justice  to  tiie  labours  of  English 
archseologists  in  India,  since  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  Society  under  Sir  William 
Jones  followed  up  by  the  patient  researches 
of  Colonel  Mackenzie,  James  Prinsep,  Sir 
Walter  Elliot,  General  Cunningham,  M^jor 
Eittoe,  and  Mr.  James  Fergussou.  Due  no- 
tice is  also  taken  of  those  who,  like  the 
Messrs.  Schlagintweit,  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field  of  Indian  meteorology. 
There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  Indian 
astronomers,  and  physical  geography  is 
handled  at  some  length.  In  a  period  of  30 
years  with  but  very  few  parties  at  the  com- 
mencement and  only  increasing  very  gradual- 
ly 160,000  square  miles  of  country,  an  area 
considerably  larger  than  the  whole  of  the 
British   islands,  was   completed   and   map- 
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ped  by  one  branch  of  the  department  alone 
at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  32  shillingB 
apd  S  pence  per  mile ;  whilst  the  revenue 
surveys  likewise  yielded  excellent  topo- 
grapical  maps  on  a  similar  scale  of  364,000 
square  miles  of  country  between  the  years 
1846  and  1866  or  during  Colonel  Thuillier's 
incumbency  and  superintendence  of  the  opera- 
tions at  a  mean  average  cost  of  60  shillings 
and  8  pence  per  square  mile.  The  combined 
results  from  the  large  area  of  524,000  square 
miles  or  upwards  of  four  times  that  of  Great 
Britain  executed  at  a  total  cost  of  Rs. 
1,25,00,000  (one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
lakhs),  yielding  a  mean  average  rate  of  47 
shillings  and  3  pence. — Ann.  Ind.  Adm^  Vol. 
xii,  p.  81  ;  Home  News. 

SURVA-BHOOTA-KSHAYA,  Sans. 
From  sarva,  all,  bhoota,  souls,  and  kshee,  a 
decav 

SURVVA-DAKSHINA,  SAN8.From  surv- 
Ttt,  all,  and  dakshina,  a  fee  at  dismission. 

SURWA-MANGULA,  Sans.  From  sar- 
Ta,  all,  and  raangala,  i^ood. 

SUBWUL,  also  SurwuUa,  Hind.  Andro- 
pogon  aciculatus. 

SURYA,  the  sun  worshipped  by  the  hin- 
doos,  in  the  Rig  Yeda,  1,115,  1  is  Surya 
atma  jagatas  tashtbusas'  cha,  the  sun  is  the 
soul  of  all  that  moves  and  rests.  Surya,  or 
the  Sun,  called  also  Savitra,  Mitra,  Arya- 
man  and  other  names,  was  a  vedic  god,  who 
continues  to  be  worshipped  down  to  the 
present  day,  by  hindooH  and  Zorastrians. 
The  solar  race  of  Kshetryas  who  appear  in  the 
Ramayana,  derive  their  origin  from  the  sun  : 
but,  in  the  higher  spirit,  the  sun  is  re- 
garded as  divine,  as  pervading  all  things,  as 
ihe  soul  of  the  world  and  supporter  of  the 
univei*se.  In  a  verse  of  the  Rig  Veda  (iii,  62 
V.  10)  this  idea  is  supposed  to  be  indicated. 
It  is  O'nti  !  Bhurbhuva  suvaha,  0*m  !  Tutsa 
vit'hru  varennyam.  B'hargo  devassya  dhimahi 
dhiy 0  yona  ha  pracho  dayath :  O'm  I  earth,  air, 
heaven.  O'm  !  let  us  meditate  on  the  supreme 
splendour  of  the  divine  sun.  May  he  illumi- 
nate our  minds.  And,  at  the  present  day, 
the  enlightened  brahmins  regard  this  vei*8e  as 
an  invocation  to  the  several  deities  who  are 
implored  by  the  worshipper  to  aid  his  intellect 
in  the  apprehension  and  adoration  of  God.  In 
connection  with  the  sun  as  a  htndoo  deity,  are 
the  12  Aditya,  sons  of  Aditi,  the  universe. 
In  the  later  Yedic  age,  they  were  identified 
with  1 2  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  the  sun  in  its 
twelve  successive  signs. 

Soma,  also  Chandra,  the  moon,  is  chiefly 
celebrated  in  the  Yedas  in  connection  with 
the  soma  plant,  but  in  the  Mahabharata  is 
the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  great  lunar 
nee  of  Bharata.    The  Aswini,  apparently  a 
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personification  of  light  and  moisture,  as  sons 
of  the  sun,  also  as  the  sun's  rays,  are  noticed 
as  the  physicians  of  the  gods.  They  are  de-* 
scribed  as  young  and  handsome  and  riding  on 
horses.  Yayu  or  the  air,  and  the  maruts  or 
winds  are  personified  and  invoked.  The  maruts 
are  depicted  as  roaring  amongst  the  forests  : 
compared  to  youthful  warriors  bearing  lances 
on  their  shoglders  ;  delighting  in  the  soma 
juice  like  Indra,  and  like  him,  the  bestowers 
of  benefits  on  their  worshippers.  Ushas  or 
the  dawn,  the  early  morning,  the  first  pale 
flush  of  light,  is  compared  to  a  mother 
awakening  her  children,  to  a  lovely  maiden 
awakening  a  sleeping  world  :  to  a  young 
married  maiden,  "  like  a  youthOil  bride  before 
her  husband,  thou  uncoverest  thy  bosom  with 
a  smile.*'  As  a  goddess,  she  is  styled  the  (Rig 
Yeda,  i,  123,  v.  2)  mighty,  the  giver  of  light ; 
from  on  high  she  beholds  all  things  ;  ever 
youthful,  ever  reviving,  she  comes  forth  to 
the  invocation.  Indra,  according  to  Bunsen» 
(iii,  587,  8,  iv.  459),  is  the  prototype  of  Zeus, 
and  was  a  personification  of  Ether,  Soma  was 
offered  to  him  in  sacrifice. 

Bamesa,  chief  of  the  Surya,  or  sun-bom 
race,  was  king  of  the  city  designated  from  hia 
mother,  Cushali,  of  which  Ayodhia  was  the 
capital.  His  sons  were  Lava  and  Gush,  who 
originated  the  two  races.  Was  then  Cu- 
shali the  mother  of  Bamesa,  a  native  of 
Ethiopia,  or  Cusha-dwipa,  'the  land  of 
Gush  ?'  Rama  and  Krishna  are  both  painted 
blue  (nila),  holding  the  lotus,  emblematic  of 
the  Nile.  Their  names  are  often  identified. 
Ram-Krishna,  the  bird-headed  divinity,  is 
painted  as  the  messenger  of  each,  and  the 
historians  of  both  were  contemporaries.  That 
both  werer^al  princes  tbere  is  no  doubt,  though 
Krishna  assumed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Yish- 
nu,  as  Rama  was  of  the  sun.  Of  Rama's  family 
was  Trisankha,  mother  of  the  great  apostle 
of  Buddha,  whose  symbol  was  the  serpent. 

Sun-worship  still  prevails  everywhere 
throughout  Orissa, 

The  sun-temple  at  Kanarak,  nineteen  miles 
N.  W.  of  Jaganat'h  or  Juggernat'h,  looks 
down  upon  the  sea.  Sculptures  in  high  re- 
lief, but  of  an  indecent  character,  cover  the 
exterior  walls  and  bear  witness  to  an  ac^e 
when  hindoo  artists  worked  from  nature. 
The  nymphs  are  beautifully  shaped  women 
in  luscious  attitudes.  Each  architrave  has  as 
usual  the  Nava-Graha,  or  nine  brahmin  ical 
planets  very  finely  sculptured  in  alto-relievo. 
Five  of  them  are  well  proportioned  men  with 
mild  and  pleasing  countenances,  crowned  with 
high-pointed  caps,  and  seated  cross-legged  on 
the  lotus  engaged  in  religious  meditation. 
The  form  of  the  planet  which  presides  over 
Thursday,  (Yrihaspati  or  Jupiter)  is  distin- 
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fi^uished  from  the  other  by  a  flowing  mnjestic 
beard.  Friday  or  Venus,  is  a  youthful 
woman,  with  a  plump  well  rounded  figure. 
Ketu,  the  descending  node,  is  a  Triton,  whose 
body  ends  in  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  dragon ;  and 
Rahu  or  the  ascending  node,  a  monster,  all 
head  and  shoulders,  with  a  grinning  grotesque 
countenance,  frizzly  hair,  dressed  like  a  full- 
blown wig,  and  one  immense  c&nine  tooth 
projecting  from  the  upper  jaw.  In  one  hand, 
he  holds  a  hatchet,  and  in  the  other  a  frag- 
ment of  the  moon.  At  Jajpur,  also  in  Orissa, 
is  a  figure  on  the  wall  of  a  temple,  of  the  sun- 
god,  with  his  seven  hoi*se  chariot  and  a  colony  of 
sun-worshippers  continues  to  keep  alive  the 
sacred  fire  in  a  neighbouring  grove.  Through- 
out ludia,  the  stricter  vaishnava  sectarians, 
refrain  from  animal  food  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  which  bears  the  name  of  Sunday. 
Rabi-var  or  Ravi-var,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
South  of  Orissa,  sun-worshippers,  are  a   class 


of  brahmins  ;  the  highlanders  on  the  N.  W. 
of  Orissa  will  not  break  their  fast  till  they 
catch  a  clear  view  of  the  sun,  and  sun-worship 
Btill  continues  amongst  wild  races  of  the 
central  plateau  of  India. 

Surya,  the  Suu,in  hindoo  mythology,  is  a  god. 
This  deity  was  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and, 
Aditi,  and,  from  his  mother,  is  called  Aditya. 
He  is  pictured  of  a  deep  golden  complexion, 
with  his  head  encircled  by  golden  rays  of 
glory.  He  has  sometimes  four,  and  at  others 
two,  arms ;  holding  a  lotus  in  one  of  his 
hands,  and  sometimes  the  chakra  or  wheel 
in  another;  standing  or  sitting  on  a  lotus 
pedestal,  or  seated  in  his  splendid  car  with  one 
wheel,  drawn  by  a  seven-headed  horse  of  an 
emerald  colour,  or  the  seven  coursers  green  of 
the  sun.  Surya  is  the  personification  of  that 
luminaiy,  the  orb  of  light  and  heat.  The  my- 
thology of  the  east  confirms  the  opinion  that 
the  triple  divinity  of  the  hindoos  was  origi- 
nally no  more  than  a  personification  of  the 
sun,  whom  they  call  Tritanu,  or  three-bodied, 
in  his  triple  capacity  of  producing  forms  by 
his  genial  heat,  preserving  them  by  his  light, 
or  destroying  them  by  the  concentrated  force 
of  his  igneous  matter  :  this,  with  the  wilder 
conceit  of  a  female  power  united  with  the 
godhead,  and  ruling  nature  by  his  authority, 
will  account  for  nearly  the  whole  system  of 
Egyptian,  Indian  and  Grecian  polytheism, 
distinguished  from  the  sublime  theology  of 
the  philosophers,  whose  understandings  were 
too  strong  to  admit  the  popular  belief,  but 
whose  influence  was  too  weak  to  reform  it. 
Sir  William  Jones  in  a  hymn  has  endeavoured 
to  convey  th^  hindoo  views  of  the  Sun's  posi- 
tion amongst  their  other  gods. 

Lord  of  the  lotns,  father,  friend  and  king, 
Surya,  thy  powers  1  sing : 
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Thy  substanoe,  Indra,  with  his  heavenly  bands. 

Nor  sings,  nor  understands; 

Nor  e'en  the  Vedas  thee  to  man  explain 

Thy  mystio  orb  triform,  tho'  Brahma  tun'd  the  strain. 

'*  First  o'er  blue  hills  appear, 

With  many  an  agate  hoof, 

And  pasterns  fring*d,  seven  ooursdrs  green  ; 

Nor  boasts  yon  arched  woof. 

That  girds  the  show'ry  sphere, 

Such  heav'n-spun  threads  of  colonr*d  light  serene. 

As  tinge  the  reins  which  Arun  guides — 

Glowing  with  immortal  grace, 

Young  Arun,  loveliest  of  Vinatian  race ; 

Though  younger  he,  whom  Madhava  bestrides, 

When  high  on  eagle-plum6s  he  rides. 

But,  Oh !  what  pencil  of  a  living  star 

Could  paint  that  gorgeous  car, 

In  which,  as  in  an  ark,  supremely  bright 

The  lord  of  boundless  light. 

Ascending  calm  o'er  the  empyrean  sails. 

And  with  ten  thousand  beams  his  awful  beauty  veils  V* 


The  mystic  orb  triform  alludes  to  the  omni- 
potent and  incomprehensible  power  repre- 
sented by  the  triple  divinity  of  the  hindoos. 
The  flower  of  the  lotus  is  said  to  expand  its 
leaves  on  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  to  close 
them  when  it  sets.  The  Aswini  kumara,  the 
twins  of  the  hindoo  zodiac,  are  called  the 
children  of  Surya,  from  Aswini,  a  form  of 
Farvati  in  the  shape  of  a  mare,  into  whose 
nostrils  Surya  breathed,  and  thus  impregnated 
her  with  sun-beams  and  gave  birth  to  the  As- 
wini. Surya  is,  by  some  writers,  called  the 
regent  of  the  south-west.  He  presides  over 
Aditwar,  or  Sunday  from  Adit,  the  first,  and 
War,  day.  Surya  has  various  names.  In  the 
Gaetri  he  is  called  Savitri,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
splendour  of  the  supreme  ruler,  or  the  creator 
of  the  universe.  Prabha,  or  brightness,  is  the 
consort  or  sacti  of  Surya.  She  is  also  Chaya, 
or  shade,  which  form  she  assumed  in  conse- 
quence of  not  being  able  to  endure  the  inten- 
sity of  the  splendour  of  her  lord.  The 
Sauria  sect  of  hindoos  derive  their  name 
from  the  radiance  of  their  deity,  "soor, 
bright."  He  is,  in  his  mortal  form,  the 
progenitor  of  the  two  great  Khetri  tribes, 
the  Suryabansa  and  Chandrabansa,  the  de^ 
scendants  of  which  are  termed  the  child- 
ren of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  the  centre  of  pic- 
tures, Surya  is  represented  standing  on  a  lotus 
pedestal,  and  holding  in  each  hand  a  richly 
sculptured  lotus  sceptre.  His  mughut  or  cap, 
ear-rings,  dress  and  ornaments  are  equally 
rich.  Before  him  stands,  also  on  a  pedestal, 
a  handsomely  formed  female,  Prabha  or  bright- 
ness, his  consort  or  sacti.  At  her  feet,  and  ia 
the  front  of  the  pedestal,  is  the  legless  Arun, 
holding  "  the  heaven-spun  reins"  in  one  hand, 
and  a  whip  in  the  other,  guiding  the  seven 
coursers  of  the  sun  which  Are  represented  on 
the  socle.  Ou  each  side  of  Surya  are  two  at- 
tendants, those  nearest  canying  chowries, 
another  a  sword,  and  the  fourth  a  cup.  At 
their  feet  are  smaller  figures  with  bows,  from 
which  they  appear  to  have  just  discharged 
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their  aiTOws.  In  the  back  ground  are  the 
figures,  animals  and  foliage,  usually  seen  in 
hindoo  sculptures,  first  idolaters  of  the  visible 
«uu,  and  by  the  hindoos  by  their  thi^e  prin- 
cipal deities,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  personi- 
fications of  his  attributes,  creation,  preserva- 
tion, and  destruction.  Sui7a  is  believed  to 
have  descended  frequently  from  his  car  in  a 
human  shape,  and  have  left  a  race  on  earth, 
who  are  equally  renowned  in  the  Indian  stories 
with  the  Heliades  of  Greece.  It  is  very  sin- 
gular that  his  two  sons,  called  Aswina,  or 
Aswini-kumara  iu  the  dual,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  twin-brothers,  and  painted  like 
Castor  and  Pollux,  but  they  have  each  the 
character  of  Esculapius  among  the  gods,  and 
are  believed  to  have  been  bom  of  a  nymph, 
who,  in  the  form  of  a  mare,  was  impregnated 
with  sun -beams.  Suiya,or  thesun,i8exclusive- 
]y  worshipped  by  a  sect,  lience  called  Suras, 
or  Sauras,  who  acfknowledge  no  other  deity ; 
but  this  sect  is  not  so  numerous  as  those  of 
the  Saiva  and  the  Vaishnava,  of  which  latter, 
indeed,  they  may  perhaps  be,  in  strictness 
termed  a  branch.  As  well  as  a  solar,  the 
hindoos  have  a  lunar,  zodiac,  divided  into 
twenty-eight  mansions,  called  Nakshatra,  and 
believed  to  have  been  so  divided  or  invented 
by  Daksha,  a  mythological  son  of  Brahma: 
hence  their  poetical  astronomy  feign  these 
Nakshatra  to  be  the  offspring  of  daughters 
of  Daksha,  and,  as  diurnally  receiving  the 
moon  in  his  ethereal  journey,  to  be  the  wives 
of  Chandra.  Of  these  wives,  Chandra  is 
fabled  to  have  the  greatest  affection  for  Rohini, 
the  fourth  daughter  of  Daksha,  who,  on  the 
complaint  of  the  majority  of  this  pointed 
partiality,  curaed  Chandra  with  a  consumption 
that  continued  fifteen  days,  but  on  his  due 
repentance,  his  strength  and  power  were 
eventually  restored:  the  meaning  of  this  stoiy 
which  is  detailed  in  the  Siva-Purana,  is  obvi- 
ous, viz.,  an  allusion  to  the  waning  moon. 
Chandra,  like  the  western  Lunus,  is  some- 
what proverbial  for  inconstancy,  and  tales  are 
related  of  his  adulterous  communication  of 
his  influeuces  to  the  radiant  spouses  of  others 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Amongst  hindoos  the  sun 
is  adored  under  a  variety  of  names,  as  Surya, 
Mitra,  Bhascar,  Viava,  Vishnu,  Cama,  or 
Kana,  likewise  an  Egyptian  epithet  for  the 
sun. — Cole^s  Myth,  Bind,,  p,  129 ;  Moor,  p. 
291 ;  Tod's  Rajasihan,  Vol.  i,  pp.  602,  603. 
See  Aditi,  Burabur  caves,  Chandra  Graha, 
Hindoo,  Inscriptions,  Rajputs^  Kol,  Rama, 
Saraswati,  Savltri,  Sun. 
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SURYA-VANSA 

SURYA  KHAND,  a  hot  spring  at  Bha- 
drunath. 

SURYA  MANDALA,  is  the  supreme 
heaven  of  the  Rajput. 

SURYA  RATNALU,  Tel.  Quamoclit 
pennatura.  Ph.? 

SURYA  SIDDHANTA.  The  first  (though 
not  the  oldest)  of  the  authentic  and  inspired 
Sastras,  held  in  great  veneration  by  all  manner 
of  hindoo  astronomers,  although  they  acknow- 
ledge that  its  elements,  without  the  assistance 
and  use  of  the  tikas,  or  commentaries,  no 
longer  furnish  means  for  repre^senfiing  the 
true  positions  of  the  planets.  It  is  pretended 
that  this  book  was  revealed  1,000  years  before 
the  begiuing  of  the  Tretayug  (a.  302  7101, 
Ante-christum).  European  commentators, 
however,  have  all  agreed  to  reduce  consider- 
ably this  enormous  antiquity,  though  they  still 
differ  vastly  iu  their  opinion  touching  its  true 
epoch  ;  some  supposing  it  to  have  been  written 
2,050  years  before  Christ  (t.  c,  98  years  after 
the  fiood),  others  in  the  1268th  yeai*  of  the 
christian  era.  Mr.  Bentley,  however,  seems 
to  have  proved,  after  a  very  profound  research 
tl^at  let  the  antiquity  of  the  Surya  siddhanta 
be  what  it  may,  it  only  came  into  general  use 
in  A.  D.  SSS.—Kala  Sankalita,  pp.  7,  69,  90, 
129,  200,  239,  246,  325,  and  tables  xvii, 
xlviii  and  xlix.     See  Yaraha  ;  Mihii*a. 

SURYA  SAVARNI,  one  of  the  14  Patri- 
archs who  preside  successively  over  the  14 
Manwantaras  of  the  Calpa. 

SURYA-VANSA,  or  Solar  dynasty.  This, 
as  collated  from  the  lists  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  Professor  Wilson,  Colonel  Tod  and 
Hamilton,  commenced  with  Marichi. 

Kasyapa  Muni,  married  Aditi,  Daksha's 
daughter. 

Yavaswana,  or  Surya,  the  sun. 

Si-adadeva,  or  Yalvaswata  (the  sun)  king 
of  Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku  in  the  Treta  Yuga,  b.  c.  350O 
Jones,  2200  Tod. 

From  Ikshwaku  sprung  the  two  Solar 
dynasties  of  Ayodhya  (Oude)  and  Maithala 
(Tirhut.)  In  the  Oude  dynasty  we  find 
Harischandra,  king  of  India,  Bhagiratha,  who 
brought  down  the  Ganges.  In  that  of 
Tirhut,  Swadhajn,  the  father  of  Sita,  who 
married  Rama,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Oude  in 
the  Dwapar  Yuga  or  Brazen  age. 

The  third  Solar  line  of  Vesala,  was  also 
descended  from  Sradha  Deva,  Yaivaswata  (the 
sun)  king  of  Ayodhya,  and  father  of  Iksh- 
waku, in  this  line  occurred  Trinaviudhu,  father 
of  Brabira,  who  man'ied  Visvarawa  Muni, 
and  Besabiraja  or  Visala  who  founded  Vaisali 
(Allahabad.) — Thomas'  Frinsep. 

SURYA-VANSA,  Singh.  A  Ceylon  caste. 
The  principal  castes  in  Ceylou  are  four,  viz., 
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Babi  utan :  Babi 

alns  :  Babi,        Malay. 

Gbrishvi,  Sans. 

Varaha,  „ 

Walura,  Singh. 

Koka,  TiSL. 


SUS. 

the  Surya  VaiifBe  or  royal  race.  This  has  two 
divisions,  viz.  :  Goe  Wanse,  cultivators,  the 
most  numerous  in  the  island,  and  to  it  belong 
the  nobles,  chiefs,  priests,  and  nearly  all  the 
governmeut  servants.  Nille  Makareya,  or 
shepherds,  is  the  second  division  of  the  Su- 
rya. 

SURYA  VASISTHA,  see  Varaha. 

SUS,  the  hog  genus  of  mammals,  of  the 

family  Suidae. 

Khanzir,  Ab.,  Pers,     Dukar,  Mahb. 

Baraha,  Beng.,  Sans. 

Indian  wild  boar,        £ng. 

Hog,  „ 

Choiros,  Gr. 

Hazir,  Heb. 

Jangli  Sur ;  Sur,       Hind 

Sub  Bcrofa  :  Porous,    Lat.  | 

The  wild  hog  abounds  in  many  parts  of 
India  and  the  males  attain  to  a  very  large 
size :  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  no 
specific  difference  between  the  wild  hog  of 
£urope  and  India.  The  adult  males  dwell 
apart  from  the  herd.  The  wild  boar  is  con- 
stantly hunted  by  Europeans  on  horseback, 
with  the  spear  ;  Natives  of  India  hunt  the 
boar  with  dogs.  All  the  wild  hogs  in  the 
Archipelago  are  small  animals,  compared  with 
the  wild  boar  of  Europe  or  even  with  that  of 
continental  India. 

The  Sus  verrucosus,  so  called  from  the 
fleshy  excrescence  on  the  sides  of  the  cheeks, 
has  a  grotesque  and  a  formidable  appearance, 
but  is  in  reality  a  timid  animal.  The  number 
of  them  in  Java  is  immense,  and  in  passing 
along  the  highway,  in  particular  district^ 
scores  of  them  are  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  BIyth  distinguished  from  the  hog 
common  iu  India,  a  specimen  sent  to  him  from 
Ceylon,  the  skull  of  which  approaches  in  form, 
to  that  of  a  species  from  Borneo,  the  Sus  bar- 
batus  of  S.  Muller. 

The  genus  Babirussa,  of  F.  Cuvier,  takes 
its  name  from  two  Malay  words,  Babi,  hog, 
and  Busa,  a  deer.  It  is  the  Sus  babyrussa 
of  Liunasus  and  the  B.  alfurus  of  Lesson,  and 
occurs  in  the  islands  of  Buru  or  Bourou  one 
of  the  Moluccas,  and  iu  Celebes  and  Temate. 

The  Porcula  salvania,  Hodgson,  the  Pigmy 
Hog  of  the  Saul  Forests  of  N.  India,  is  the 
Sano  banel  and  Chota  sur  of  the  natives  of 
India.  Confiues  itself  to  the  deep  recesses  of 
primeval  forest.  The  adult  males  abide  con- 
stantly with  the  herd,  and  are  its  habitual  and 
resolute  defenders. 

The  boar  is  the  male  of  the  hog  or  swine. 
Of  these  in  Asia  are  seven  species,  viz.,  Sus 
Bcrofa,  Linn,  var  S.  Indicus  ;  Bengalensis  ; 
Andameusis,  Mulayensis ;  Zeylanensis ;  Baby- 
russa and  Papuensis.  When  t}ie  wild  boar  of 
India,  the  Sus  Indicus,  has  the  run  of  culti- 
vated lauds,  it  eats  daintily.  But  when  stint- 
ed for  food,  it  will  revel  on  a  dead  camel|  and 
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in  Cutch,  when  pressed  by  want,  it  prowls 
around  the  villages  in  search  of  refuse. 

The  wild  boar  of  India  is  shot  and  hunted 
with  dogs  by  natives,  but  the  British  sports- 
men, in  India,  hunt  it  with  the  horse  and  spear; 
and,  undoubtedly,  of  all  the  wild  creatures 
in  India,  the  wild  boar  exacts  from  its  pur- 
suers the  greatest  care.  The  Sus  indica  of 
Pallas,  the  Sus  scrofa  of  other  naturalists, 
the  common  wild  boar,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
parent  of  one  of  the  two  groups  into  which 
pigs  are  arranged.  The  Sus  scrofa  group  or 
breed  is  known  as  the  Chinese  bi^ed  and  ex- 
tends into  Europe,  N.  Afi'ica  and  Hindustan, 
but  in  the  latter  country,  the  boar  of  the  N.  W. 
provinces  is  not  higher  than  36  inches,  though 
that  of  Bengal  attains  44  inches.  The  parents 
of  the  group  is  unknown. 

Sus  indica  is  not  known  in  a  wild  state,  but 
its  domesticated  forms  come  near  to  S.  vitta- 
tus  of  Java.  The  Roman  br  Neapolitan  pig, 
the  domesticated  breeds  of  China,  Cochin- 
China,  Siam,  the  Andalusian,  Hungarian,  the 
swine  of  S.  E.  Europe  and  Turkey,  and  ttke 
Swiss,  are  all  of  the  Sus  indica  group,  which, 
it  is  said  by  a  Chinese  author,  can  be  traced 
back  for  4,900  years.  The  Japan  masked 
pig  is  the  Sus  pliciceps  of  Gray,  and  has  a 
deeply  plicated  or  furrowed  skin.  According 
to  Dr.  Kelaart,  there  are  two  species  or 
varieties  in  Ceylon :  the  Newera  Elia  boar, 
and  the  low  countiy  S.  zeylonensis.  Of  the 
Papuan  hog,  Macgillivray  says  two  or  three 
small  pigs,  of  the  same  description  as  that 
hitherto  seen  (Sus  Papuensis),  were  pro- 
cured ;  and  he  obtained  two  fine  live  opossums, 
of  a  rare  and  singular  kind  (discus  macula- 
tus),  for  an  axe  a-piece.  They  appeared  to 
be  quiet  gentle  animals,  until  much  irritated, 
when  they  bit  hard.  He  fed  them  at  first 
on  ripe  cocoanuts,  of  which  they  were  very 
fond  ;  but  latterly  they  became  accustomed 
to  pea-soup. — 8t/kes*  Cat.  Deck,  Mam,^  p.  1 1  ; 
Crawfurd,  Dict,^  p.  152 ;  TennenVs  Sketches 
of  the  Natural  liistory  of  Ceylon^  p,  o9  ; 
Catalogue  of  Mammalia  in  the  India  House 
Museum  ;  Forest  Ranger ;  Darwin ;  MaegU-- 
livrat/s  Voyage,  Vol.  i,  p,  2S5-6.  See  Ba- 
birussa, Boar,  Mammalia,  Sus. 

SUS  CRISTATUS,  Wagner.  Syn.  of 
Sus  scrofa,  Linn,  S.  indicus,  ISchinz. 

SUSA,  the  modern  Shush,  is  some  farsangs 
S.  S.  W.  from  the  town  of  Dizful,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Dizful.  It  contains  tho 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  beneath,  the 
apartment  containing  the  tomb  is  a  vault  into 
which  (Daniel  vi,  16,)  Daniel  was  cast  by 
order  of  Darius.  Its  western  wall  is  close  to 
the  loft  bank  of  the  river  Shapur  or  Shoner, 
probably  the  Eula3us  of  profane  writers  and 
the  Ulai  (Dan.  viii,  2,)  of  Scripture. 
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SUS,  Heb.    Horse. 

SUSA,  see  Viswamitra. 

SUSA,  Bekg.  Common  cucumber,  Cucu- 
mis  sativtts. 

SUS  A,  of  Bufibn,  Platanista  gangetica. 

SUSAN,  see  Luiistan. 

SUSHA,  Bbng.    Cucumis  sativus,  Linn 

SUSHENAS,  Sans.  Carissa  carandas,  Linn, 

SUSIA,  a  striped  coloured  fabric  much  used 
for  making  '  paijamas  or  loose  trousers. 

Sudi  susi,  do-kanni '  susi  char/  '  panj'  and 
*  sat-kanni'  varieties  of  susi,  according  to  the 
number  of  stripes. 

Sufiyana,  a  kind  of  susi. 

Chaukannia,  a  cotton  striped  fabric,  a  broad 
susi.  The  term  kanni  seems  intended  for 
khani,  literally  houses,  or  checquered. 

SUSIANA.  Eliuzistan  represents  the  Su- 
siana  of  Strabo,  as  well  as  the  Cissia  of  He- 
rodotus. Towards  the  eastern  frontiers  are 
the  ruins  of  Rhajoun  and  Kurdistan  in  the 
centre,  those  qf  Agines  (probably  represented 
by  Ahwaz)  towards  the  west.  That  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  province  was  well  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  Herodotus  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  his  works,  where  it  is  said, 
that  Cissia  is  watered  by  the  river  Choaspes 
on  which  is  the  city  of  Susa,  and  the  palace 
of  the  great  king.  It  is  added  that  its  waters 
alone  were  thought  worthy  of  being  drank 
by  the  monarch.  Presuming  that  Alexander, 
after  setting  out  from  Sirs,  made  a  detour,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  but  one  river  to 
cross,*  four  short  marches  might  be  required 
to  bnng  the  army,  with  its  supplies,  across 
the  Earun  ;  and  then  both  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Kerkhah  and  Karun,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  course  of  the  latter,  will 
afford  ground  to  believe  that  this  is  the  same 
as  the  Pasitigris  of  Quintus  Curtius  and 
Arrian  as  well  as  the  EuIsbus  of  Pliuy  and 
Ptoloroy.  The  route  from  Bussorah  to  the 
ruins  of  Ahwaz,  in  Khuzistan,  the  ancient 
Susiana  is  easy. — Mignon^s  Travels,  p.  334. 
See  Arabistan  or  Khuzistan,  Babel,  Luristan. 

SUSMANI.  The  gypsies  in  Persia  are  called 
Susraani,  or  Susmaniha  (in  the  plural).  Many 
gypsies  are  established  near  the  castle  of 
Wittgenstein  in  Sassmanhausen.  Possibly 
it  derived  from  them  its  name,  meaning  the 
abode  of  the  Sussmani  ?  See  Gypsies,  Zingarri. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES  in  Tibet,  are 
of  two  kinds.  Vigne  saw  one  at  Dodah, 
composed  of  a  strong  cable  stretched  across 
the  river,  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  rocks  at 
either  end.  On  tliis,  nlides  a  wooden  seat- 
like frame -work,  to  wliich  are  attached  the 
ropes  that  pull  it  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  other  kind  consists  of  a  very  thick  cable 
of  twisted  birch  ?  twigs,  as  a  rough  foot- 
rope,  and  four  feet  above  it,  on  either  side 
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are  two  smaller  hand  ropes  by  which  the 
passenger  steadies  himself  as  he  walks  on. — 
Vigne,  p,  199.     See  J  hula. 

SUSRAVAS,  see  Hindoo. 

SUSS,  Hind.  Missiessya  hypoleuca. 

SUS  SGROFA,  Porcus,  Lat.    Hog. 

SUSSHOLZ,  Ger.    Liquorice  root. 

SUSS-KLEE,  or  suss-kle,  Guz.  Hedysa- 
rum  alhagi,  Linn, 

SUSSU,  Hind.     Viburoum  cotinifolium. 

SUSSU  ;  Ayar  susu,  Malay.     Milk. 

SUSTI,  a  primitive  household  deity,  a  god- 
dess of  the  hindoo  households,  largely  wor- 
shipped by  the  households  of  Hindustan. 

SUSUH,  Jav.    Edible  bird-nests. 

SUSU  NAGA,  according  to  the  Maha- 
wanso,  a  son  of  a  chief  of  Assam.  During 
the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor  Kala  Sang* 
kha,  about  a  century  of  Sakya  Muni's  death, 
the  second  convocation  of  buddhist  priests 
was  held. 

SUSUP,  the  Malay  name  of  a  tree  having 
a  bright  scarlet  flower,  found  on  the  island  of 
Pulo  chiku  kohi 

SUS  VERRUCOSUS,  see  Hog. 

SUS  VITTATUS,  Schl.  Syn.  of  Sus 
indicuB,  8chinz.y  also  Syn.  of  Sus  scrofa,  Linn* 
the  common  hog. 

SUTA,  a  famous  Rishi. 

SUTA,  Sans.  A  class  of  bards  who  used 
to  recite  the  Mahabarata. 

SUTA,  Guz.,  Hind.    Yarn. 

SUTA  MULLI,  Sans.  Asparagus  race- 
mosus,  Willde, 

SUTAR  or  carpenter,  one  of  the  five  hin- 
doo artizans  ;  the  others  are, 

Sonar  or  goldsmith. 

Lobar  or  blacksmith. 

Sung  trash  or  stone-mason. 

Coppersmith.      See  Viswakarma, 

SUTEEKA,  Sans.,  from  sa,  substituted 

for  saha,  with,  and  teeka,  a  commentary. 

SUTEI,  Hind.     FranccGuria  crispa. 

SUTEI-GUL,  Trans-Indds.  Matricaria 
chamomila^  Linn. 

SUTHERLAND,  Colonel,  a  Madras  mili- 
tary  officer  distinguished  as  a  political  Resi- 
dent at  Gwalior  ;  a  man  of  great  benevolence 
and  the  avowed  friend  of  native  states. 

SUTHERLANDIA  GRANDIFLORA. 
One  of  the  LeguminosaR,  a  pretty  shrub  with 
scarlet  flowers,  native  of  the  Cape,  and  is 
readily  increased  by  seed  in  good  garden 
soil. —  RiddelL 

SUTH-MULI,  Beng.  Asparagus  racemo- 
sus,  fi'illd, 

SUTHOORA,  (prop.  Sut'hwara). 

SUTHREH  SHAHI,  see  Hindoo,  Sikh. 

SUTI,  see  Daksha,  Parvati,  Swastika, 
Vira  badra. 
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SUTLEJ. 


SUTRAa 


SUTLAR,  (well  gear.) 

SUTLEJ,  a  tributary  to  the  Indus.  Its 
remote  sources  are  Lakes  Mauasarowara  and 
Rahwan  Hrad,  lat,  30-  8',  long.  81°  53',  1 5,200 
feet  above  the  sea.  Ruus  N.  W.,  180  miles  ; 
S.  W.  through  Bussahir  ;  W.  to  junction  with 
Bens  ;  S.  W.  to  Punjnud.  Length  550  miles, 
to  junction  with  Bcas  ;  300  miles  further 
to  Punjnud  ;  total,  850  miles,  receives  Spiti, 
120  ;  Buspa,  52  ;  Beas,  290  miles.  About 
29,000  sq.  miles,  or,  including  Ghara  and 
Beas,  about  65,000  square  miles  drained.  At 
Koopur,  30  feet  deep,  and  more  than  500 
yards  wide.  Navigable  as  far  as  Filoor  in 
all  seasons,  for  vessels  of  10  or  12  tons  bur- 
then, Bilaspur,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlej,  swept  away  a  flood.  The  Sutlej  peo- 
ple are  amiable  and  gentle,  free  of  low  cunning, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  mixed  race  be- 
tween the  Tartar  and  the  common  hill  men. 
They  are  fair,  well  made  and  strong,  but  are 
filthy  and  indigent.  The  women  have  a  toga 
fastened  round  the  waist.  ThoBatti  of  Bhat- 
tiana,  west  of  the  Sutlej,  is  a  tribe  of  fine  hand- 
some people,  whose  origin  is  obscure.  The 
Bagri  tribe  inhabiting  the  district  of  Bagar, 
between  the  S.  W.  borders  of  Hariana  and  the 
Sutlej,  are  said  to  have  been  Rajputs  but  also 
supposed  to  be  Jat.  There  is  a  robber  race 
of  this  nation  settled  in  Malwa.  The  Sutlej 
river  is  very  furious  and  has  a  rocky  bed  : 
but  on  the  whole  the  difficulties  of  floating 
timber  are  not  insuperable  :  rafts  cannot  be 
constructed  above  Bilaspur.  The  river,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rains,  is  an  impetu- 
ous torrent,  foaming  along  its  narrow,  stony 
bed,  confined  within  rocky  banks,  generally 
bare  and  precipitous.  It  preserves  the  same 
character  from  Kotgurh  upwards,  the  valley 
in  Bussahir  being  veiy  narrow,  the  river  is 
often  not  visible  from  the  road,  but  the  noise 
is  always  heard,  as  it  rushes  over  the  massy 
boulders.  Occasional  recesses  occur  at  the 
bends  of  the  river,  where  much  timber  is 
stranded,  and  in  the  course  of  120  miles  there 
are  several  broad  tranquil  reaches,  where 
banks  of  white  sand  and  mud  may  be  seen. 
The  average  fall  has  been  computed  by 
various  observers  (Gerard,  Thomson,  and 
Madden)  at  50  feet  per  mile  from  Wang- 
tu  to  Bilaspur,  and  60  feet  per  mile  from 
Kanam  to  Wangtu.  The  Sutlej,  or  Sut- 
luk,  is  the  Hesudrus  of  antiquity,  Und  the 
most  eastern  of  the  five  rivers.  To  its  San- 
scrit names,  Sitloda,  Satadru,  orSutrudra,  the 
other  names  can  be  retraced,  the  Hesudrus  of 
Pliny,  the  Saranges  of  Arrian,  the  Shetoo- 
der  and  Seteluj  of  the  Ayeeu  Akberi.  In  the 
plains,  the  Sutlej  runs  through  aline  of  country 
six  miles  broad,  and  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  lower  than  the  general  surrounding 
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level.  This  tract  is  called  Khadir,  as  the  high 
adjoining  lands  are  called  Bangur. — Campbell^ 
p.  97  ;  fViUon^s  Glots  ;  Powell's  Hand-book^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  530  ;  Clegh.  Punjab  Eep,,  p,  33  ; 
History  of  the  Funjaby  Vol,  i,  p.  29.  See 
Arians,  Hindu,  India,  Indus,  Jun,  Kandahar, 
Kohistan,  Eunawer,  Pir  Panjal  range,  Kiyers, 
Sikh,  Yak. 

SUT-KURMU,  Sans.,  from  sot,  good,  and 
kurmun,  to  work. 

SUTNEE,  a  river  near  Nagond  in  Oon- 
chera. 

SUTNI,  loose  woollen  trousers,  worn  by 
Lahuli  men. 

SUT-PRUTTPUKSHU,  or  Sat'prati-pak- 
sha«  Sans.,  from  sut,  right,  and  prutipukshu, 
an  enemy. 

SUTRAS,  aphorisms.  Sutra,  means  strong, 
and  the  works  so  named  contain  in  the  most 
concise  style,  doctrines  in  grammai',  metre, 
law,  or  philosophy. 

This  body  of  religious  &c.,  literature  of 
India  foims  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Yedic  and  the  later  Sanscrit.  They  contain 
a  concise  elliptical  and  technical  expression 
of  all  the  knowledge  of  theology,  philosophy 
and  language  which  had  been  attained  by  the 
brahmins  up  to  thebuddhist  period.  It  ranged 
from  B.  c.  600  to  200.  The  Grihya  sutra,  re- 
late the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  by  the  mar- 
ried householder  for  his  family.  The  Samaya 
charika  sutras,  or  Dharma  sutras  riegulate  the 
affairs  of  eveiy-day-Iife.  It  is  chiefly  to 
them  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  origiuals  of 
the  later  metrical  books,  such  as  Mauli,  Yigna 
valkya  and  the  rest.  Aphorisms  or  Sutras, 
were  the  usual  mode  of  instruction  fol- 
lowed in  the  hindoo  liturgical  books — the 
Vedas, — whose  sacred  character  hindoos  still 
acknowledge.  They  were  adopted  in  the 
fourth  period  of  the  hindoo  progress,  about 
B.  c.,  1,000,  and  in  the  Sutras  the  ceremonial 
prescriptions  were  reduced  to  a  more  compact 
form  and  to  a  more  precise  and  scientific 
system.  The  aphorisms  of  the  Nyaya  Phi- 
losophy, of  the  Mimansa  and  Yoga  were  re- 
printed in  Sanscrit  and  English  by  professor 
James  Ballantyne  of  the  Benares  College. 
The  Jain  faith  is  supposed  to  be  amongst  the 
most  recent  of  all  lie  religious  systems  iu 
India.  Hema  Chandra,  one  of  their  greatest 
writers,  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  the  compiler  of  the  Jain  Purauas  of 
the  Dekhan,  is  said  to  have  written  at  the 
end  of  the  9th  century.  The  Kalpa  Sutra 
was  not  composed  earlier  than  the  12th  or  1 3ih 
century.  The  Jaina  faith  never  extended 
itself  into  Bengal  or  Hindustan  for  two 
princes  of  Benares  professed  buddhism  up 
to  the  eleventh  century.  In  western  Mar- 
war  and  in  all    the  territory  subject  to    the 
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Chalukya  princes  of  Guzerat,  the  Jain 
faith  became  that  of  the  ruling  dynasty, 
about  1 174,  and  Jain  i*elius  and  followers  are 
still  abundant  in  Marwar,  Guzerat  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Malabar  Coast.  The  Jain 
faith  was  introduced  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
in  the  8th  or  9th  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Amoghversha,  king  of  Tonda  Mundalum. 
This,  the  8th  or  9th  century,  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of 
this  religion,  there,  which  was  not  but 
an  offshoot  of  the  buddhist  faith.  The  Su- 
tras, which  constitute  the  earliest  works  in 
which  the  various  systems  were  drawn  out 
on  a  settled  plan,  are  short  treatises  in  the 
Sanscrit  language,  of  very  compact  form. 
So  complete  are  they,  and  so  concisely  ex- 
pressed, that  it  seems  evident  that  the  subject 
they  treat  of  must  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  discussed  previous  to  their  time. 


SUTRAS. 

eye  ;  it  manifests  substances,  qualities,  and 
classes :  it  is  the  cause  of  the  perceptious  of 
the  eye. 

(2.)  Savour  (rasa)  is  apprehended  by  the 
tongue  :  it  is  of  various  kinds,  as  sweet, 
bitter,  pungent,  astringent,  acid,  and  saline. 

(3.)  Odour  (gaud ha)  is  perceived  by  the 
nose,  and  is  of  only  two  kinds,  good  and  bad. 
It  is  the  special  quality  of  earth,  and  of  earth 
alone. 

(4.)  Feel  or  tangibility  (sparsa),  by  which 
is  meant  temperature,  is  apprehended  by  the 
skin.  It  exists  in  four  substances,  earth, 
water,  light,  and  air. 

A  book  of  Sutras,  said  to  have  been  com- 
piled, is  reckoned  the  most  directand  important 
authority  on  the  Vedanta  system.  It  is  called 
by  the  various  names  of  Brahma  Sutra, 
Saririk  Sutra,  and  Uttara  Mimausa.  It  is 
complete  in  itself,  delivers  the  system   in  a 


and  all  their  branches  and  divisions  properly  i  cleur,  compact  form,  and,   like  the  Sutras  of 
developed.        These  Sutras    have   been   the  I  other  systems,  is  divided  into  sections,  which 


great  standards  of  insti'uction  in  later  times, 
and  have  foimed  the  basis  both  of  commen- 
taries in  which  their  tenets  are  expounded, 
and  of  other  treatises  in  which  native  scholars 
have  arranged  their  doctrines,  according  to 
their  own  judgment,  with  new  illustrations 
and  perhaps  greater  breadth  of  plan.  Their 
brief  aphorisms  and  concise  style  were  intend- 
ed to  assist  the  memory,  although  they  neces- 
sarily render  the  meaning  obscure. 

The  six  categories  or  objects  of  knowledge 
are  substance,  quality,  action,  genus,  dif- 
ference, and  intimate  relation.  The  Bhasha 
Pai-ichheda  starts  with  a  similar  statement, 
adding,  however,  with  many  authorities,  a 
seventh  categoiy,  non-existence,  or  negation. 

(a )  Earth  (prithivi)  occupies  the  first 
place  among  the  substances. 

(6)  Water  (ap)  has  fourteen  qualities  : 
touch  ;  number,  quantity,  individuality  ;  con- 
junction, disjunction,  &c. 

(c)     Light  (tejas)  and  heat  are  the  same. 


may  be  readi  y  committed  to  memory.  Like 
them,  also,  it  requires  the  elucidation  of  a 
commentary.  The  philosophical  chapters  and 
tracts  are  called  Upauishads,  and,  though 
belonging  to  different  parts  of  the  Brahmanas, 
have  been  selected  from  them,  so  as  to  occupy 
a  kind  of  independent  position.  More  than 
a  hundred  of  them  are  known,  and  the  greater 
part  are  numbered  among  the  treatises  of  the 
Atharbba  Veda.  The  authors  of  the  most 
ancient  and  authoritative  are  not  known  ; 
they  are  all  Sruti,  ».  e,,  inspired,  and  are 
believed  to  be  communications  from  the  great 
Brahma  himself.  One  special  set  of  the  Brah- 
manas are  termed  Aranynka,  because  they 
were  to  be  read  in  the  forests  by  those  asce- 
tics and  devotees  who  quietly  wiilMircw  from 
household  life  to  meditate  in  retin-ment  upon 
the  supreme.  These  works  were  composed 
later  than  the  Brahrnana  in  general  :  they 
contain  a  greatnumberof  Upanishads,  and,  in 
after  days,  were  declared  by  their  brahmin 


Light  has  eleven  qualities;  the  first  eight  commentators  to  be  "the  essence  of  the  Veda." 
ascribed  to  water,  together  with  colour,  !  Eleven  of  these  Upanishad  are  cobsidcred  by 
fluidity,  and  viscidity.  '  the    brahmin    world   to   expound    Vedantic 

(d.)  Air  (vayu)  has  the  same  qualities  as  :  doctrines,  and  their  authority  is  appealed  to 
light,  excepting  colour  and  fluidity.  as  of  the  highest  kind.'  The  eleven  Upani- 

(e.)  Etiier  (akasa)  has  for  its  distinguish-  \  shads  of  the  Vedantic  school  are  the  following : 
ing  quality,  souudii  Its  organ  is  the  ear.  It  -  the  Aitareya,  Brihad  Aranyaka,  and  Vajasa- 
has  many  titles.  '  neyi  :    the  Taittiriya,  the  Chhandogya,  and 

(/.)     Time    (kala)   has   the    qualities   of   Talavakar  :  the  Mundaka,  Katha,  Prasna,  and 


number,  quantity. 

(9-)'  Space  (dig)  is  one  and  eternal,  ubi- 
quitous and  infinite. 

(A,  t .)  The  soul  is  ubiquitous  and  infinite  ; 
it  has  the  qualities  of  number,  quantity. 

13.  Quality  (guna)  forms  the  second  cate- 
gory in  Kanada  s  iist. 


Mandukya  ;  and  lastly,  the  Swetasvvatara. 
The  Aitareya  Upanishad  is  taken  from  the 
Brahmanas  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  forms  four 
chapters  in  book  2  of  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Colebrooke  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Vedas,  and  contains  a  curious 


description  of  the  process  of  creation.     The 
(1)     Colour  (rupa)  is  perceived  by  the  i  Brihad  Aranyaka  is  a  very  voluminous  Upani- 
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shad,  the  last  book  of  the  Satapatha  Brahmana ; 
the  brahmanaof  the  Vajasaneyi  school,  which, 
under  the  teaching  of  Yajnawalkya,  formed 
the  White  Yajur  Veda.  The  Upaniahad  con- 
tains an  immense  amount  of  interesting  matter, 
including  several  dialogues  between  Yajna- 
walkya and  his  rivals  and  scholars.  The 
Chhandogya  is  a  very  important  and  extensive 
Upanishad  of  the  Sama  Veda,  full  of  theologi- 
cal disquisitions  and  dialogues.  Several  of  the 
others  named  are  exceedingly  brief.  They  are 
all,  however,  so  valuable  that  it  will  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  describe  the  character  and  con- 
tents of  two  or  three  of  the  most  popular. 

The  Taittiriya  Upanishad  is  found  among 
the  Brahmanas  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda,  and 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  Vedantic 
scholars. 

The  Mundaka  Upanishad  professes  to  be  a 
discourse,  containing  a  series  of  instructions 
delivered  by  Angiras  to  Souuaka  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry  :  "  Tell  me,  oh  illustrious  sage, 
what  is  that  science,  by  the  knowledge  of 
which  this  universe  is  understood." 

The  Katha  Upanishad  is  divided  into  six 
sections  (valli).  It  describes  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Yama  and  Nachiketa,  the  son  of  V^jas- 
ravasa.  Nachiketa  had  been  devoted  by  his 
father  to  Yama,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of 
that  deity  during  his  absence. 

The  Swetaswatara  Upanishad  consists  of  a 
number  of  oracular  sayings  concerning  the 
Supreme,  the  Universe,  and  Brahm,  delivered 
by  Swetaswatara  to  his  disciples. 

The  works  of  authority  which  follow  next 
in  order,  and  which  exhibit  the  system  in  its 
latest  stages,  are  the  various  commentaries 
which  have  been  written  upon  the  inspired 
works. 

The  term  Vedanta,  says  the  Vedanta 
sar,  applies  to  the  arguments  of  the  Upa- 
nishads,  also  to  the  Saririk  Sutras,  and 
other  shastras  auxiliaiy  thereto.  It  is  also 
defined  as  the  system  by  which  may  be 
obtained  the  knowledge  of  Brahma.  That 
knowledge  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ;  the 
knowledge  by  which  he  will  be  delivered  from 
all  evils,  especially  tfie  great  evil  of  repeated 
birth.  The  sources  of  such  knowledjje  are 
distinctly  defined.  The  schools  of  hindoo 
philosophy  generally  recognize  three  ways  of 
obtaining  knowledge  ;  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  ;  the  deductions  of  reason  ;  and  tradi- 
tion or  revelation.  By  the  Vedantic  authori- 
ties six  methods  are  enumerated  ;  and  the 
logical  system  adopted  is  that  of  Jay  mini. 
The  principal  authority  however  is  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veda  ;  of  truth  derived  ori- 
ginally from  the  deity  himself  and  handed 
down   from  one  generation  of  teachers    to 
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another.    Hence  it  is  named  pramao,  agama, 
or  sruti. 

In  the  Upanishads  we  have  many  examples 
of  teachers  communicating  divine  know- 
ledge to  their  numerous  students.  In  the 
Chhandogya,  Gieiutama  teaches  Satyakama,  and 
he  teaches  Upakosal.  Yajnawalkya  taught 
the  White  Yajur  and  its  two  Upanishads.  An- 
giras taught  the  Mundaka  to  the  son  of  Suna- 
ka. 

The  Upanishads  being  treatises  which  have 
for  their  end  the  teaching  of  the  knowledge 
of  Brahm,  are  of  course  crowded  with  pas- 
sages descriptive  of  his  existence,  attributes 
and  deeds. 

The  Bhagavat  gita,  in  its  tenth  and  eleventh 
lectures,  contains  some  noble  passages  on  the 
majesty  and  splendour  of  the  Supreme. 

The  existence  of  Brahma  is  a  point  which 
the  Vedantic  authorities  take  not  the  slightest 
trouble  to  prove :  even  although  the  Saakhja 
had  already  made  its  heretical  assertion  that 
no  evidence  can  be  offered  of  such  existence. 

According  to  some  views  of  the  Hindoo- 
mythology,  Brahma  is  not  always  invested 
with  attributes.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  Great  Ages,  or  Kalpas,  he  is  said 
to  be  altogether  nirguna  "  without  qualities,'' 
and  to  recline  npon  the  leaves  of  the  banyan- 
tree  in  a  state  of  profound  -  repose  (batpatra- 
sayi).  The  Sutras  declare  that  the  latter  is 
the  true  description  of  him  ;  not  the  former, 
nor  the  two  together.  It  is  only  in  relation 
to  the  creation  that  these  'Equalities"  of 
various  kinds  are  attributed  to  him.  Realij 
"  he  is  unaffected  by  the  modifications  of  the 
world  :  as  the  clear  ciystal,  seemingly  colour- 
ed by  the  red  blossom  of  the  hibiscus,  is  not 
the  less  really  pellucid."  He  changes  not : 
all  change  is  expressly  denied  him  by  the 
texts  in  the  Vedas. 

The  universe,  on  the  Vedanta  theory, 
is  not  a  real  universe,  it  is  only  an  ap- 
parent one.  Yet  the  relation  of  Bi*ahma  to 
that  unreal  world,  is  fully  and  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Vedantic  authorities.  He 
is  declared  to  be  its  creator.  **  When  there 
was  neither  day  nor  night.  He  was,  who 
is  without  darkness  and  is  pure  goodness 
alone."  But  when  the  time  aiTived  He 
made  all.  "One  God  produced  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  He  is  the  Almighty  Creator 
of  the  world  and  the  all-wise  autlior  of  the 
Shastras."  "  His  will  alone  is  a  sufficient 
cause  of  the  universe  ;  and  he  has  made  it 
for  sport,"  The  Sutras  say,  that  he  first 
conceived  the  desire  to  create,  and  employed 
special  words  in  the  process.  "  From  Vedic 
words,  the  universe  beginning  with  the  gods, 
has  sprung."  "  Uttering  the  word  "  bhui'''  he 
created  the  earth."    The  Aitareya  Upanishad 
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(ii,  4.)  enters  fally  into  the  subject  of  the 
creation,  and  describes  die  formation  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  universe  .'with  minute  detail ; 
especially  the  structure  of  man.  The  Bri- 
had  Aranjaka  also  describes  the  formation  of 
the  animated  creation,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  male  and  female  of  each  kind  were  pro- 
duced. Brahma  is  the  sustainer  also  of  the 
creation  which  he  has  produced.  The  Upani- 
shads  give  numerous  illustrations.  "All 
things  in  the  world  proceeded  from  the 
Supreme,  and  in  him  they  move.  Through 
fear  of  him  fire  flames  :  through  fear  of  him 
Indra,  Yayu  and  Death  keep  in  motion." 
Colebrooke's  Essay  ou  the  Yedas  gives  it  in 
fall.  There  are  three  classes  of  passages  con- 
tained in  the  vanous  Veda n tic  authorities, 
which  teach  the  perfect  identity  between 
Brahma  and  the  universe  ;  that  is,  the  doc- 
trine of  Pantheism  :  numerous  expressions  and 
passages  most  strongly  imply  it :  it  is  openly 
and  forcibly  asserted  in  distinct  teims  ;  and 
numerous  illustrations  are  employed  to  ex- 
plain it. 

(1.)  The  Upanishads,  the  Sutras  and 
Gita,  frequently  speak  of  Brahma  as  per- 
vading the  universe,  and  apply  to  him  nu- 
mevous  epithets  expressive  of  that  idea.  And 
in  order  to  put  the  fact  in  a  clearer  light,  the 
assertion  is  made,  not  only  concerning  the 
universe  in  general,  but  also  its  individuated 
parts.  The  teim  sarvabhntantaratma,  "the 
internal  spirit  of  all  things,"  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Mundaka  and  Katha  Upanishads. 

(2.)  The  doctrine  is  directly  taught  in 
passages  like  the  following  :  "  Brahma  is  the 
substance  of  the  universe  :  for  so  the  pro- 
positions (in  the  Yedas)  and  their  illustra- 
tions require."  (Sutras  i,  4,  23.) 

"Nothing  exists  but  he."  (iii,  2,  29.) 
"  I  am  the  sacrifice  :  I  am  the  worship  : 
I  am  the  drug  :  I  am  the  incantation  :  I 
am  the  fire  :  I  am  the  incense.''  (Gita,  ix.) 
"  Fire  is  that  original  cause  :  the  sun  is  that ; 
BO  is  air  :  so  is  the  moon  :  such  is  that  pure 
Brahma':  and  these  waters  ;  andPi-ajapati.... 
It  is  he  who  is  in  the  womb  :  he  who  is  born  : 
and  he  who  will  be  produced." 

According  to  many  authorities,  the  uni- 
verse is  divided  into  three  worlds  (Tri- 
loka) — viz.,  heaven,  earth  and  hades.  By 
others  a  division  into  only  two  is  sanc- 
tioned, of  which  one  includes  the  earth. 
In  this  division  the  worlds  are  classified 
as  the  upper  and  lower.  In  the  upper 
worlds  are  included,  firat,  Bhur-lok,  the 
earth:  then,  Bhuvar-lok,  the  residence  of  the 
Munis,  the  region  between  the  earth  and  sun  : 
Swar-lok  is  the  heaven  of  Indra  :  next  comes 
Maha-lok,  the  abode  of  Bhrigu  and  other 
saints  :  Jana-lok,  the  residence  of  the  sons  of 
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Brahma :  Tapa-lok,  the  residence  of  the 
"  Yairagis  :"  and  lastly,  Satya-lok  or  Brahma- 
lok,  the  dwelling-place  of  Brahma  himself. 
Thence  to  the  regents  of  the  day  :  thence  to 
the  abode  of  the  gods  ;  thence,  through  the 
region  of  air,  to  the  moon  ;  thence  to  the 
realm  of  lightning.  Above  this  is  the  realm 
of  Yaruna  :  and  finally  follows  the  region  of 
Indra.  In  the  Upanishads  but  few  references 
are  made  to  this  subject,  yet  the  same  classifi- 
cation seems  to  have  prevailed  in  their  day. 
Allusions  are  made  to  the  "  seven  retributive 
worlds  of  happiness  :*'  and  Brahma  Loka  is 
several' times  named:  as  also  Pitri  Loka. 
With  a  view  to  aid  the  priests  in  their  severe 
toil  of  learning  by  heart  all  the  formula  neces- 
sary for  their  official  duties,  the  directions 
conveyed  in  the  brahmans  of  the  Yedas  were 
reduced  to  a  system  termed  Kalpa  Sutras  ; 
and  so  easy  did  the  process  become  that  many 
were  induced  to  neglect  the  Bralimana  and 
study  the  Surras  alone.  The  objects  of  philoso- 
phy were  treated  in  tlie  same  way.  Most 
probably  the  system  now  termed  the  Sankhya 
was  the  first  that  left  the  beaten  track  of  the 
old  Brahmanas  ;  and  by  its  novel  theories  ;  so 
contrary  to  the  current  brahmin  notions,  be- 
came the  occasion  of  stimulating  to  new  ei>- 
quiries,  and  rendering  the  arguments  respect- 
ing them  more  satisfactory  and  sound. 
While  exiceedingly  free  in  its  speculations, 
and  on  many  important  points  differing  from 
ordinary  Yedic  doctrine,  it  partly  saved  its 
position  by  not  directly  questioning  the  autho- 
rity of*  the  Yedas,  or  of  the  brahmin  priest- 
hood. As  a  matter  of  doctrine  and  argument, 
the  Yedanta  system  seems  to  have  been  foriA- 
ed  in  direct  reply  to  it.  The  other  systems 
were  likewise  propounded  ;  and  at  one  time 
the  Sankhyn,  Yoga  and  Yaiseshika  were  de- 
nounced as  heretical.  Brahminism,  however, 
was  very  lenient  where  mere  speculation  was 
concerned. 

Buddhism  was  the  natural,  popular  reaction 
from  the  gi'inding  tyranny  of  the  brahmans. 
Its  founder,  Sakya  Singh,  a  Kshatriya  prince, 
had  studied  deeply  brahmin icai  lore :  and  at 
length  prepared  a  system  of  his  own,  which, 
to  much  of  Kopila's  Sankhya  doctrine,  added 
a  simpler  theory  of  relief  from  the  ills  of 
transmigration  than  the  Yedic  system  taught. 
On  the  courses  of  transmigration,  past  as  well 
as  future,  he  dwelt  very  fully  :  and  laid  it 
down  that  all  classes,  without  those  years  of 
weary  study,  could  carry  on  the  works  of 
virtue,  which  should  infallibly  end  in  final 
annihilation.  Apparently  pitying,  with  a 
large-hearted  benevolence,  the  ignorance  of 
the  lower  orders,  he  encouraged  them  to  at- 
tend his  teaching  ;  preached  his  discourses  in 
plain  language,  with  repetitions  and  explaua- 
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iions  that  made  his  doctrine  more  clear  and 
more  impressive.     After  severe  contests,  the 
tide   of  opposition  was  rolled  back  :    brah- 
miuism,  once  more  triumphant,  was  consi- 
derably popularized,  and  the  Furanic  system 
was  rapidly  developed.     The  various  schools 
of  hindoo  philosophy  which  were  formed  under 
the  circumstances  we  have  now  described  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  names  ex- 
pressive  of  their  origin  or  of  the  opinions 
which  they  advocate.     As  we  have  seen,  the 
doctrines  of  some  are  taken  from  the  Vedas, 
or  are  at  least  consistent  with  the  tenor  of 
brahmin- teaching,  and    the    maintenance   of 
brahmiuical  authority.     The  speculations  of 
others  directly  and  indirectly  tend  to  destroy 
that  authority.     The  former  are  declared  to 
be    orthodox  ;  the    latter,    heretical.      The 
schools  which  are  reckoned  peculiarly  ortho- 
dox are  six  in  number,  and  are  well  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Sankhj^a  and  Yoga  ;  the 
Nyaya  and    Vaiseshika  ;    the   Purbba    and 
Uttara  mimansa.    Those  systems,  termed  Dar- 
eanas,  always  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
any    enumeration    of   the    sacred    shastras. 
Jaymini  and  Veda  Vyasa,  the  authors  of  the 
two  Mimansas,  are  reputed  to  have  taken  an 
important  share  in  the  compilation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Vedas.     The  six  systems  are  not 
totally  different  from  each  other.      Owing  to 
the  great  similarity  in  doctrine  and  purpose 
existing  between  some  of  them,  and  the  con-* 
trast  which  therein  they  present  to  others, 
the  systems  foi*m  themselves  into  three  groups 
or  pairs  ;  and  their  followers  into  three  great 
schools.     The  Vedanta  and  Purbba  mimansa 
constitute    one    pair,  as  coiTelative   to  each 
other  and  working  to  the  same  end.     The 
Purbba  mimansa  expounds  the  "  earlier"  por- 
tion of  the  Vedas,  and  describes  the  ritual, 
oeremonies  and  acts   of  devotion   by   which 
religious  merit  may  be  acquired.    The  Uttara 
mimansa  or  Vedanta,  expounding  the  "  later'' 
books,  the  Upanishads,  developes  the  higher 
mode  of  meditation  on  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Brahma,  by  which  ab- 
sorption into  his  essence  can  be  more  speedily 


structure  and  tenets  diffei's  widely  from  the 
Vedant :  but  is  closely  followed  by  the  Yoga 
of  Patanjali.  The  Nyaya  and  Vaiseshika  are 
also  alike  iu  doctrine  ;  the  former  being  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  the  principles  of  investiga- 
tion ;  the  latter  with  the  physical  inquiries 
which  foi*m  the  main  purpose  of  its  treatises. 
The  hindoo  system  termed  Sankhya  was  ap- 
parently  the   earliest    formed  among    those 
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and  in  important  particulars  reaches  conclu- 
sions, the  very  opposite  of  what  the  Vedas 
teach.  This  term  is  deiived  from  <he  Sanscrit 
word  sankhya,  which  denotes  "  number,"  aUo 
**Jjudgment,"  "discrimination."  Thedofetrioes 
of  the  system  are  pre-eminently  sought  aud 
defended  by  "  Reason,"  in  opposition  to  mere 
authority,  of  which  the  brahmins  at  that 
period  were  very  fond.  "They  exercise 
judgment,"  says  the  Bharat,  "aud  are  there- 
fore termed"  Sankhyas.  The  oldest  autho- 
rity of  the  system  is  the  work  entitled 
Sankhya  PravHchau  Sutras.  It  is  attributed 
to  Kopila,  aud  is  evidently  a  work  of  great 
value.  The  most  valiiiijLble  authority  of  all  is 
the  Sankhya- Karika,  a  collection  of  memorial 
verses  by  Iswar-Erishna,  in  which  the  system 
is  embodied.  This  most  admirable  work  is 
based  upon  the  Sutras  of  Kopila  ;  it  takes  up 
all  their  doctrines  and  arranges  them  in  perfect 
order.  The  work  is  veiy  brief,  aud  coataius 
only  seventy-two  slokas. 

Of  two  translations  the  more  valuable, 
from  its  completeness,  is  that  of  the  Sank- 
hya Karika,  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson. 
Kopila's  philosophy  was  entirely  new.  The 
Upanishads  had  been  gradually  developing  in 
a  clearer  form  the  pantheist  doctrine  that  tlie 
supreme  Brahma  was  not  only  the  author  of 
the  universe,  but  that  he  is  the  universe,  in- 
cluding human  souls.  Kopila  laught  that  in 
the  universe  there  are  two  primary  agencies, 
nature  or  matter  (Prakriti)  and  souls;  but 
there  is  no  supreme.  Souls  have  existed  in 
multitudes  from  eternity  ;  by  their  side  stands 
this  Prakriti.  For  eternal  ages  the  two  re- 
mained separate:  at  length  they  became  united, 
and  the  universe  in  all  its  forms  was  developed 
from  their  union.  The  products  of  that  union 
are  twenty-three  in  number;  so  that  twenty- 
five  principles  explain  eveiything;  of  which 
soul  and  nature  are  the  chief.  He  proceeds 
to  explain  how  by  the  union  first  is  produced 
the  individual  man  in  his  germ  and  its  full 
development;  and  then  how  the  world  and 
universe  around  are  aggregated.  The  great 
evil  of  human  existence  is  this  union  between 


and  effectually  attained.     The  Sankhya  in  its    soul  and  nature ;  it  causes  all  the  pains  of  life  ; 

_.      . 1   x-__x_  ji^_ .•i.i..  r. —  *K^    ajid  the  endless  ti-ansmigration  which  the  soul 

makes  from  one  gross  body  to  another.  Tlie 
soul  which  knows  the  Sankhya  system  can 
secure  the  separation,  and  transmigration  will 
at  once  cease.  To  all  this  the  Yoga  system 
adds,  that  besides  the  two  primal  ngeucies 
there  exists  a  Supreme  Lord,  and  that  intense 
devotion  to  him  will  secure  the  same  desii-ed 
end.     A  brief  outline  of  the  systems  will  show 


which  introduced  the  really  philosophic  age.  I  how  these  doctrines  are  laid  down  and 
Tts  author  is  said  to  have  been  the  great  sage,  defended.  The  Sankhya  Karika  embraces 
Kopila.     While   largely  using  Vedic  notions    eight  distinct  topics. 

aud  matcriuli:^,   he    quitted   Vcdic   thcoiies  ;        The  object  of  the  Sankhya,  as  well  as  of  the 
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other  branches  of  hindoo  philosophy,  is  the 
i-emoval  of  human  pain  by  the  final  and  com- 
plete liberation  of  the  individual  soul. 

The  Nyaya,  properly  so  called,  considers 
specially,  though  not  exclusively,  the  tine 
mode  of  enquiring  after  truth. 

The  Yaiseshika,  on  the  otiier  hand,  takes 
up  for  its  consideration,  chiefly  physical  en- 
quiries, and  surveys,  classifies  and  endeavoui's 
to  account  for,  the  various  objects  existing 
in  the  universe. 

The  Nyaya  system  is  atti'ibuted  to  Gau- 
tama, and  is  de^cnbed  in  a  collection  of 
Sutras  written  by  him.  They  are  divided 
into  five  books ;  the  first  of  which  sketches 
out  the  subject-matter  of  the  whole,  Gautama 
sets  out,  like  the  founders  of  the  other  systems, 
with  the  enquiry.  What  is  the  way  to  attain 
perfect  beatitude  (nisreyasa),  and  then  asserts 
that  deliverance  is  only  to  be  secured  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Gautama  next  describes  the  instruments 
(praman)  by  which  these  right  notions  are 
to  be  acquired.  He  mentions  four:  percep- 
tion (pratyaksha),  inference  (anumana) :  com- 
parison (upamana);  and  testimony  (sabda). 
Dr.  Ballantyne  translates  them:(l)  the  de- 
liverance of  sense,  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  a  contact  of  the  sensor! um  with  its  object : 
(2)  the  recognition  of  a  sign  ;  this  **  inference" 
is  of  three  kinds;  a  priori  inference;  a  pos- 
teriori ;  and  from  analogy :  (3)  the  recognition 
of  likeness,  that  by  which  similaiity  is  de- 
tected between  different  objects:  (4)  worthy 
precepts  or  authority.  By  means  of  these 
instrumentalities  correct  knowledge  may  be 
obtained  of  things  as  they  really  are. 

Casual ity  occupies  an  important  place, 
especially  in  the  Sutras  of  Kanada. 

With  these  instruments  and  on  these  prin- 
oiples,  the  various  objects  of  knowledge  (pra- 
meya)  are  to  be  examined. 

Having  cleared  the  way  for  enquiry,  by 
defining  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  and 
exhibiting  in  all  its  phases  the  mode  of 
discussion  both  with  friends  and  foes,  as 
well  as  the  different  classes  to  whom  it  is 
applied,'  the  Nyaya  takes  up  in  order  the 
various  objects  of  knowledge  (prameya)  which 
are  to  be  proved  and  known.  These  are  twelve 
in  number:  *'soul,  body,  sense,  sense-object, 
knowledge,  the  mind,  activity,  fault,  trans- 
migration, fruit,  pain  and  beatitude,"  are  the 
subjects  fitted  to  supply  ''right  notions,"  and 
thus  secure  the  entire  removal  of  all  human 
pain, 

(a.)  Of  these,  soul  (atmau)  is  stated  justly 
as  first  in  importance. 

(6.)  The  second  object  of  pi'oof  is  body 
(sanra).     Body  is  an  ultimate  compound. 

(c.)    The  third  object  are  the  organs  of 
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sensation  (indriya).  "The  organs  of  sense 
originating  from  the  elements  are  smell,  taste, 
sight,  touch  and  hearing." 

(d.)  The  fourth  object  of  knowledge  in 
Gautum's  list  are  the  objects  of  sense  (artha). 

(c.)  The  fifth  of  Gautama's  twelve  objects 
is  understanding  (buddhi).  Understanding, 
apprehension  and  knowledge  have  all  the  same 
meaning. 

The  remaining  six  of  the  twelve  objects 
will  not  require  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  seventh,  activity  (pravitti).  The  eighth, 
fault  (dosha),  is  that  erroneous  desire  in  men 
which  produces  the  activity  just  mentioned. 
The  ninth  is  transmigi-ation.  The  tenth,  re- 
tribution or  fruit  (phala).  The  eleventh  is 
pain  (dukha),  which  includes  pleasure  also 
as  its  opposite.  The  last  is  the  beatitude 
(apavarga),  promised  to  the  followera  of  the 
system.  It  denotes  deliverance  from  all  the 
"  pain,"  and  the  absolute  prevention  of  all 
evil  in  the  future. — Mullen! s  Hindu  Philo- 
sophy, pp.  36-50,  74-8,  82-94, 107-1 1,  116-8, 
122, 124-5, 127-30 :  Max.  MuUer.  See  Ari- 
ans,  Pali,  Panini,  Sansci'it. 

SUTRANJI,  properly  8hatranji,  Guz., 
Hind.     Carpets. 

SUTS,  Hind.,  of  Kanawar,  Hippophae  rham- 
noides,  also  Hippophae  salicifolia,  buckthorn. 

SUTSHER,  a  dark-coloured  wood,  close- 
grained,  strong  and  heavy,  grows  from  Sooree 
to  Hasdiha  in  the  Santhal  jungles,  but  scarce. 
Furniture  and^sts  are  made  from  this  wood. 
—  Cat,  Engineers'  Jour.,  July  IStJO. 

SUTT  AN,  loose  trousera  of  *  susi,'  worn  by 
Jat  women  and  others. 

SUTTANI,  or  Sattani,  Tkl.  Two  Sudra 
sects  of  Telingana.  One  of  them  burn  their 
dead.  The  other  buiy  their  dead  in  a  sitting 
posture  up  to  the  head,  then  bui*st  the  head 
by  throwing  cocoanuts  on  it,  and  heap  it  over 
with  earth. 

SUTTEE,  Sans.,  (from  sati,a  virtuous  wife) 
from  sut,  pure,  a  widow  allowing  herself  to 
be  burnt  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband ;  a 
practice  abolished  in  British  India  on  the  4th 
December  1 829.  Suttee  still  continues  to  pre- 
vail in  Bali  to  an  extent  that  India  never  knew, 
and  the  slaves  of  a  great  man  are  also  consumed 
on  his  funeral  pile.  The  widows  are  often 
despatched  by  a  kris.  A  suttee  took  place  on 
the  death  of  the  maharana  of  Oodipore,  but 
the  authorities  at  the  place  urged  upon  the 
government  the  necessity  that  exists  for  in- 
flicting punishment  upon  the  transgressoi'Sy 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  deter  for  the  future 
similar  outrages  on  decency  and  humanity. 
It  was  suggested  that  government  should 
mulct  the  native  state  in  which  suttee  oc- 
curs to  the  e'Jctent  of  a  year's  revenue.  No 
suttee  can  possibly  take  place  without  the 
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concarfence  of  tho  rulers  of  the  states,  and  as 

it  is  now  in  their  power  to  prohibit  anj  such 

disgraceful  exhibitions  they  should  be  made 

to  suffer  as  abettors  of  the  offence.     Saha- 

marana  or  the  burning  of  the  widows  with 

the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands  was  not  a 

Vedic  usage.     Dr.   Wilson  says    "  we  have 

additional  and   incontestible  proof  that  the 

Rig- Veda  does  not  authorise  the  practice  of 

the  burning  of  the  widows."     The  widow  of 

the  deceased  had  however  to  attend   with 

married  women  the  funeral  of  her  husband. 

She  was  placed  with  his  dead  body  on  the 

funeral  pile,   and  after   the  performance   of 

certain  ceremonies  she  was  brought  down  and 

was  thus  addressed  by  the  priest : — 

"  Rise  up  O  woman,  to  the  world  of  life, 
Thou  steepest  beside  a  corpse,  come  down ; 
Thou  hast  been  long  enough  a  faithful  spouse, 
To  him  who  made  thee  mother  to  his  sons." 

The  married  females  attending  had  then  to 
anoint  their  eyes  with  collyrium,  when  they 
were  thus  addressed  : — 

**  The  women  now  draw  nigh  with  oil  and  butter, 
Not  widows  they,  proud  of  noble  husbands ; 
First  to  the  altar,  let  the  mother  come, 
In  fair  attire  and  with  no  grief  or  tears." 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Taitiya  Arnukna 
of  the  Yajur  Veda  containing  the  following 
address  to  the  widow  by  the  younger  brother, 
'    disciple  or  servant  of  the  deceased  : — "  Rise 
up  woman,   thou   liest  by  the   side  of  the 
lifeless,  come  to    the   world  of  the  living, 
away  from  thy  husband,  and  become  the  wife 
of  him  who  holds  thy  hand  and  is  willing  to 
marry  thee."     This  is  a  cleai-  proof  of  the 
widows  marrying  during  the  Vedic  period. 
And  that  the  widow  was  brought  down  and 
not  allowed  to  be  burnt  is  also  confirmed  by  her 
collecting  the  bones  of  her  late  husband  after 
a  certain  time.     Manu  recommends  widows 
to  emaciate  their  bodies,  live  on  flowers,  roots 
and  fruits,  not  even  pronounce  the  name  of 
another  man,  avoid  every  sensual  pleasure, 
and  cheerfully  observe  those  rules  of  virtue 
followed  by  women  devoted  to  only  one  hus- 
band.    The  firat  mention  of  the  burning  of 
widows  we  find  in  Angira,  one  of  the  sage 
legislators  who  was  a  coutemporaiy  of  Manu. 
He  says  : — "  The  woman  who  burns  herself 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  gains,  like 
Arundhati,  heavenly  glory.     She  purifies  the 
sins  of  the  murderers  of  the  brahman  s,  the 
ungrateful,  and  the  slayers  of  friends.     For 
sadhi  women  there  is  nothing  so  meritorious 
as  cremation  after  the  death  of  their  husbands.'* 
The  next  mention  is  in  the  Katyana  Sutra, 
and  the  age  of  Katyana  is   about  the  fifth 
century   b.  c.     The   Eamayana    makes    no 
mention  of  the  practice.     In  the  Mahabharat 
we  find   that   one   of  the  wives   of  Pandu 
burnt  herself  with  his  dead  body,  and  that 
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when  Krishna  died,  several  of  his  wives  con- 
signed themselves  to  the  flame  with  his  re- 
mains.    But  after  the  great  war  in   Kuro- 
kshetra  none  of  the  numerous  royal  ladies 
burnt  herself.     The  account  of  the  funeral 
rite  of  Dranacharya  leaves  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  his  wife   was  burnt  or  not.     The 
passage  is  as  follows  : — '*  Behold  the  scholars 
of  Dranacharya,  after    chanting    the  Sama 
Veda,  performing  his   funeral  rites,  making 
his  wife  foremost  and   placing  her  on  the 
nght   side  of  the  pyre,  are  bending  their 
steps  towards  the  Dhagirathi."   The  practioe 
of  the   cremation  of  the  widow,  though  not 
in  existence  when  Bama  lived,  nor  in  much 
use  when  Yudhishthira  reigned,  did  not  die 
away.     In  A.  d.  66,  Plutarch  in  his  morals 
says, — "  And  among  the  Indians,  such  chaste  - 
wives  as  are  true  lovers  of  their  husbands, 
strive  and  contend  with  one  another  for  the 
fire,  and  all  the  rest  sing  forth  for  the  happi- 
ness of  her,  who  having  the  victory  is  burnt 
with  her  deceased  husband."     The  brahmans, 
in  support  of  the  rite  of  Suttee,  gave  a  qnota- 
tion  of  a  vei*se  from  a  chapter  of  the  Rig- 
Veda.  This,  Colebrooke  translated  as  follows : 
"  Om  !  let  these  women,  not  to  be  widowed, 
good  wives,  adorned  with  collyrium,  holding 
clarified  butter,  consign  themselves  to  the  fire ! 
Immortal,  not  childless,  not  husbandless,  well 
adorned  with  gems,  let  them  pass  into  the  fire 
whose  original  element  is  water.*'     Professor 
Wilson  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  they 
falsified  the  text  by  altering  the  words  Tonim 
agre  into  Yonim  agneh.     The  words  of  the 
verse  in  question  are  addressed  not  to  the 
widow,  but  to  the  other  women  who,  besides 
the  widow  are  present  at  the  funeral  :  and  its 
correct  translations  is  :  '*  May  those  women 
who  are  not  widows  but  have  good  husbands 
draw  near  with  oil  and  butter.    Those  who  are 
mothers,  may  go  up  first  to  the  altar,  without 
tears,  without  sorrow,   but  decked  with  fine 
jewels."  A  second  marriage  in  a  hindoo  woman 
of  most  of  the  races  in  India  who  are  following 
brahman  ism,  is  considered  an  unlawful  acU 
Manu,  V.  160,  161,  says  a  virtuous  wife  as- 
cends to  heaven,  though  she  have  no  child,  if 
after  the  decease  of  her  lord  she  devotes  herself 
to  pious  austerity ;  but  a  widow  who,  fi'om 
a  wish  to  bear  childi^en,  slights  her  deceased 
husband  by  marrying  again,  brings  disgrace 
on  herself  here  below,  and  shall  be  excluded 
fix)m  the  seat  of  her  lord. 

Sutti,  however,  seems  a  Scythic  rite. 
Raja  Dhean  Singh  acted  a  strange  and  unac* 
countable  part  on  the  occasion  of  Ran- 
jit  Singh's  death.  He  declaimed  he  would 
be  burned  with  his  late  master,  and  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded,  after  some  hours' 
entreaty,  to  forego  this  resolve,  the  prince  and 
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sirdars  throwing  their  turbands  at  his  feet, 
and  declaring  that,  without  him,  the  affairs  of 
the  state  would  be  deranged.     He  gave  way 
to  their  importunity  only  on  condition  that 
he  should    be   permitted   to   visit   Benares. 
Although  the  practice   of  suttee  forms  no 
part  of  the  institutions  of  the  SikhB,  and  is  rare 
amongst  them,  upon  this  occasion,  the  four 
ranees  of  Runjeet,  Koondun,  daughter  of  rajah 
Sumsar    Chund  ;     Hinderee,    daughter    of 
Meean  Puddum  Singh,  of  Noorpur  ;  Riijkoou- 
wur,  daughter  of  Sirdar  Jey  Singh,  of  Chyn- 
pur,  and  Baant  Ali,  determined,  in  8piteof' 
the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  Khuruk 
Singh  and  his  ministers,  who  guaranteed  their 
rank  and  property,  to  burn.     The  corpse  of 
the  late  maharajah  having  been  washed  with 
Ganges  water,  and  placed  on  a  bier  of  sandal- 
wood, decorated  with  gold  flowers,  was  car- 
ried, the.  day  after  his  death,  to  the  place  of 
cremation,  before  the  gates   of  the   palace 
Hazaree  Bagh,  followed  by  the  four  ranees  in 
their  richest  dresses,  loaded  with  jewels  of 
immense  value,  walking  in  a  measured  step, 
attended  by  brahmins  and  Sodees(  Sikh  priests,) 
sieging  the  holy  hymns  of  Nanuk,  in  the  same 
form,  and  with  the  same  ceremonies,  which 
were  beheld  in  these  very  parts  (on  the  banks 
of  the  Ravi)  by  the  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great  more   than  2,000  yeai's   before,   and 
which  are  described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  with  a  minute  fidelity,  which  would 
suit  a  modern  suttee.     The  funeral  pile  was 
made  of  sandalwood,  and  when  the  procession 
reached  it,   an  affecting    scene  took   place. 
Rani  Koondun,  the  principal  widow,  took  the 
hand  of  Dhean   Singh,  and  placing  it  on  the 
breast  of  the  corpse,  made  him  swear  never 
to  betray  or  desert  Khuruk   Singh,   or  his 
son  Nou  Nehal  Singh,  or  forget  the  interests 
of  the  Khalsa ;  and  Khuruk   Singh,  in  like 
manner,  swore  not  to  betray  or  desert  Dhean 
Singh.     Besides  the  fatal  curse  of  a  suttee, 
the  torments  incurred  by  the  slaughter  of  a 
thousand  cows  were  imprecated  on  the  head 
of  him  who  violated  his  oath.     Rani  Koon- 
dun then     mounted   the     pyre,     sat    down 
beside  the  body  of  her  late   husband,  which 
was    in    a   sitting  posture,  and  placed  his 
head  iu  her  lap.     The  other  ranees,  two  ^f 
them  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  extru- 
ordinary  beauty,  with  five,  some  say  seven, 
Gashmerian    slave-girls    (one    of    them    the 
lovely  Lotup,  ^yho  had  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  mission  in  1838),  followed  the  example, 
seating  themselves  around  the  corpse,  with 
every  token  of  satisfaction  in  their  counten- 
ance.    At  the  hour  fixed  by  the  brahmins,  in 
the  presence  of  nil  tho  troops  at  the  capital 
and  au  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  includ- 
iug   several  £uglish   officers,   the   pile   was 
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lighted,  one  account  states  by  Khuruk  Singh, 
another,  by  the  rani  Koondun,  and  without  a 
shriek  or  groan  being  heard,  the  living  and 
the  dead  were  reduced  to  ashes.  It  is  said 
the  rajah  Dhean  Singh  made  four  several 
attempts  to  jump  upon  the  burning  mass,  but 
was  withheld  by  the  people  about  him.  A 
witness  of  this  appalling  spectacle  relates 
that  a  small  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky  over 
the  pile,  and  that  he  saw  (perhaps  thought  he 
saw)  a  few  drops  fall  upon  the  smouldering 
embers,  as  if  the  very  elements  wept  at  the 
f.losing  scene  of  this  dismdl  tragedy.  The 
ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  palanquin  of  gold, 
in  grand  procession,  accompanied  by  Khuruk 
Singh  (in  a  plain  white  muslin  dress),  Dhean 
Singh,  and  Kooshal  Singh,  to  the  Ganges, 
and  committed  to  that  holy  river. 

The   suttee  seems   to  be  the    remnant  of 
a    scythic  practice    which   is   still    followed 
by  races    of  Tar  jar    origin.     The    emperor 
Chun-Tche  died   at  midnight,  and  at  dawn 
of  day,   all  the    Bonzes  and*  their  adherents 
were    chased    from    the   palace.      Towards 
noon  the  deceased    was  placed  in  his  coffin, 
and  was    wept  by    an    immense    multitude 
who  had  witnessed  the  ceremony.     As  soon 
as  the  ceremony   of  taking  the  oatli  of  al- 
legiance to  young   Kiang-hi  was  concluded, 
that  of  the  funeral  of  Chun-Tche  was  com- 
menced in  the  style  of  magnificence  surpass- 
ing anything  of  the  kind  that  had  hitherto 
been  witnessed.     To  the  solemn  and  sumptu- 
ous pomp  of  the  Chinese  rites,  were  added 
the  extraordinary  and  barbarous  customs  of 
the   Tartars.     Tragic   scenes    took   place,  in 
which  many  of  the  attendants   of  the   late 
emperor  put  themselves  to  death,  that  they 
might  proceed  to  the  other  world,  and  conti- 
nue their  accustomed  services  to  their  mas- 
ter.    It  is  stated  in  the  annals  of  China,  that 
the  empress    mother,    perceiving    a    young 
prince  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  and 
favourite  of  Chun-Tche,  expressed  to  him, 
with  strong  emotion,  her  grief  and  astonish- 
ment at  finding  him  alive.     **  Is  it  possible," 
said  she,  "  that  you  are  still  alive  ?    My  son 
loved  you,  is  doubtless  now  waiting  for  yon  ; 
hasten  then  to  join  him,  and  prove  to  him 
that  your  affection  was  sincere  and  generous  ! 
Run  and  bid  adieu  to  your  parents,  and  then 
have  the  courage  to  die  !     Your  friend,  my 
son,  is  stretching  out  his  arms  towards  you. 
According    to    the    historian,  these    words, 
uttered  in   a  tone  at   once   affectionate  and 
severe,  caused  great  distress  to   the  young 
man.    H«  loved  Chun-Tche,  but  he  loved  life 
also,  and  could  not  think  of  death  without  a 
j  terrible  shudder.     He  was  surrounded  by  his 
!  afflicted    family,  who    were    urging   him  to 
i  escape  by  flight  from  so  frightful  a  sacrifice, 
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when  the  empross  niother  sent  to  him  a  pre- 1  there    was  no    suttee,  and  the  practice  has 


sent  of  a  box  ornnraented  with  jewels,  and 
containing  a  bowstring  for  him  to  strangle 
liimself.  The  unfortunate  young  man  still 
hesitated,  for  he  was  at  the  happiest  time  of 
life,  and  could  not  resolve  to  die  of  his  own 
accord,   as  the  barbarous  prejudices   of  his 


since  then  disappeared  in  tiie  hill  states  under 
the  protection  of  British  government.  TheAdi 
Granth  says,  "  they  are  not  suttees  who  perish 
in  the  6ames,  O  !  Nanuk  !  suttees  are  those 
who  livp  of  a  broken  heart."  But,  again,  "  the 
loving  wife  perishes  with  the  body  of  her 


nation  required,  but  the  two  officers  who  had    husband.     But  were  her  thoughts  bent  upon 


brought  Iiim  the  fatal  present  had  orders 
from  the  empress  mother  to  lielp  him  out  of 
this  perplexity,  and  give  a  little  assistance  to 
his  courage  should  he  be  unable  to  put  him- 
self to  death,  and  they  helped  him  according- 
ly. The  coffin  of  lUe  deceased  t^mperor  was 
transported  to  the  burial-place  of  the  new 
dynasty,  at  twenty-four  leagues  north  of 
Pekin,  and  never  probably  was  there  such  a 
procession  as  that  which  accompanied  the 
remains  ofChun-Tclie  to  Mantchuria.  The 
immense  multitude  made  the  whole  country 
resound  with  the  voice  of  weeping  and  la- 
mentation, for  this  prince,  of  whom  in  his 
latter  days  the  people  had  seemed  exceeding- 
ly tired,  was  now  clamorously,  and  perhaps 
sincerely,  regretted.  **  For  my  own  part," 
wrote  father  Schali  to  his  friends  in  Europe, 
"  I  owe  an  especial  mourning  to  the  memory 
of  the  emperor.  For  the  seventeen  years  of 
his  reisn  he  never  ceased  to  bestow  on  me 
many  marks  of  kindness  and  regard  ;  at  my 
request  he  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  his 
empire,  and  would  doubtless  have  done  much 
more  if  a  premature  death  had  not  thus  car- 
ried off,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  this  cer- 
tainly intelligent  and  highly-gifted  young 
man." 

The  burning  of  the  hindoo  widows  under 
the  mahoraedan  emperors  became  latterly 
on  the  increase.  When  Man  Singh  died, 
in  the  reign  of  eJahangir,  sixty  of  his  1,500 
wives  were  reported  to  have  burnt  them- 
selves. In  1818,  839  suttees  were  returned 
as  having  occurred  in  the  Bengal  provinces. 
Sikh  women  do  not  usually  bui'n  with  the 
corpses  of  their  husbands.  The  Adi  Granth, 
a  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs,  says,  "They  are 
not  suttees  who  perish  in  the  flames  oh! 
Nanuk."  An  exception  occurred  in  1805, 
in  the  town  of  Booreeah.  That  affection  and 
duty  have  not  always  place  in  this  kind  of  presidency,  and  most  so  in  the  Bengal  pro- 
felo  de  se,  which  would  explain  and  ex-  ,  vince.  It  was  comparatively  rare  in  the 
tenuate  such    a  deed,    and  convert    the   off-    Madras  presidency  and  Orissa,Ganjam,  Rajah- 

muudry  and  Vizai^apatam  were  the  parts  in 
which  it  most  of^curred.  The  custom  was  very 
prevalent   under   Mahratta  rule,   but   under 


God,  her  sorrows  would  be  alleviated."  Mr. 
Elphinstone  says,  "The  practice  of  suttee  is 
by  no  means  universal  in  India.  It  never 
occurs  to  the  south  of  the  river  Kislna."  But 
Marco  Polo  stated  the  practice  of  Southern- 
India  just  as  Odoric  does,  whilst  in  1580, 
Gaspare  Baibi,  an  accurate  and  unimagi- 
native traveller,  describes  with  seeming  trudi 
a  suttee  which  he  witnessed  at  Negapalam; 
and  speaks  of  the  custom  as  common.  In 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  P. 
Vincenzo,  the  Procurator-General  of  the 
Carmelites,  says  it  was  especially  common 
in  Canara ;  whilst  he  was  told  on  the  death 
of  tlie  naik  of  Madura  11,000  women  had 
offei'ed  themselves  to  the  flames !  These 
11,000  sutlees  may  have  been  as  mythical  as 
the  1 1,000  virgins  of  Cologne,  but  they  prove 
the  practice.  And  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  it  continued  to  be  extremely 
prevalent  in  that  region.  P.  Martin  in  a  letter 
from  Marawar  (or  Riimnad,  opposite  to  Ceylon), 
dated  in  1713,  mentions  three  cases  then  re- 
cent, in  which  respectively  forty-five,  seventeen 
and  twelve  women  had  performed  suttee  on 
the  death  of  the  husbands,  princes  of  that 
state.  The  widow  of  the  raja  of  Trielii- 
uopoly,  being  left  pregnant,  burnt  hei"self  after 
delivery.  Suttees  still  occur  in  spite  of  British 
prohibition,  and  not  very  unfrequently  both  in 
British  territory  and  in  the  native  states. 
Ramusio  quotes  Propertius  ou  suttee.  A 
few  lines  will  show  how  familiar  this  still 
enduring  Indian  practice  was  to  the  Romaus 
nineteen  hundred  yeai*s  ago. 

Uxorum  fusis  Mtat  pia  turba  comis  ; 

Et  certamcD  habit  l»di,  qu»  viva  sequatar 

Conjugium  ;  pudor  est  uod  licuisse  mori. 
Ai'dent  victrices,  et  flainiiiie  pectora  priebent, 

Imponuntque  suis  ora  perusta  viiis. — Pa.  80. 

Towards   the   close   of  the   18th  century. 
Suttee  was     most   frequent    in    the   Bengal 


noble  act  of  self- 
at  it  is 


spring  of  superstition  into  a  noble  act  c 

devotion,  is  obvious  from   the  fact  tlif 

not  only  the  favoured  wife,  but  a  whole  host 

of  females  that  sometimes  are  offered    up  to  j  the  British,  became   very  rare   in  Bombay. 


die  on  the  pyre  of  their  deceased  lord. 
Frit^htful  scenes  occurred  on  the  demise  of 
the'^hill  rajas  of  Kulu,  Nahun,  Juswoul,  and 
other  places.  On  the  demise  of  the  hill  rajas 
of  Bclasporc  and  Nahun,  in  1824  and  1827, 

GoO  S 


About  the  beginnint:  of  the  l9th  century,  it 
used  to  occur  at  Poena,  in  ordinary  and 
quiet  periods,  annually,  about  twelve  times, 
on  an  average  of  as  many  years.  Major 
Moor    was  a  whole    year    at    Poena,    and 
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knew  of  its  occurrence  only  six   times  ;  but  ]  learned  that  the  poor  woman  was  not  the  law- 
it  was  a  tumultuous  and  xevolutionarj  period, 
and  people   were   of  course  put  out  of  their 
usual   and  ordinary  routine   of   thought   and 
deed.      It   was  generally   performed   at  the 
junction  of  the  Moo  ta  and  Moola  rivers,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from   the  skirt  of  the  city, 
at  which  junction  (thence  called  SHngam)  the 
British  residency  was  situated.     By  a  Legis- 
lative Act  of  Lord  William   Beutinck's  ad- 
ministration, in  1828,  suttee  was  made  a  cri- 
minal offeuce  in  all  who  itbetted  it.      It  was 
.common  at  Benares  to  set  up,  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  stone  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
widows  who  have  been  burnt  with  the  bodies 
of  dei:ea.sed  husbands.     Persons  coming  from 
bathing  bow  to  these  stones,  and    sprinkle 
water  on  them,  repeating  the  words   Sutee, 
sutee,  i.  ^.,  chaste.     A  writer  in  the  'Madras 
Times,*  writing   in    1862   remarked   that  it 
will  take  some  time  for    the    British    gov- 
ernment    effectually  to    suppress    the    fre- 
quent occurrence   of  suttee   which   are  still 
of  constant  occurrence  in  the  native  States 
throughout  India.  It  will   not  be   forgotten 
that,  on    the  occasion   of  the  death   of  the 
maharani   of  Odeypore,  a  suttee  took   place 
in     which    the    life    of  a    slave    girl     was 
wantonly  destroyed.      Letters  from  Central 
India  after  that  date,  conveyed    the  intelli- 
gence that  another  case  of  a  somewhat  similar 
description  had  since  taken  place  at  the  crema- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  thakooor  of  Rewa 
in   Seralee.     The    persons    implicated   were 
placed  in  confinement,  and  were  to  be  punish- 
ed agreeably  to  the  penalties  ordered  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  government  for  such  offences. 
A   writer,   who  dates    his  letter    Hurdwar, 
27lh    Feb.    1820,    says     I    have  this    mo- 
ment returned    from   witnessing  the    burn- 
ing to  death  of  a  fellow-creature.     The  smoke 
and  flames  are  still  ascending  to  heaven.     The 
first  intimation  I  had  of  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance was  from   noticing  a  number  of 
people  looking  towards  the  island  opposite  the 
fire.     On  rising,  I  saw  a  volume  of  smoke, 
and  for  the  moment  imagined  it  was  a  fire, 
bat  on  enquiring,  was  told    with  the  most 
heart-sickening  indifference,  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  suttee.     I  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
the   hindoos  there  carried  me    all  the  way 
through  the  water  to  hasten  my  visit,  and 
render  my  interference  timely  ;  but  the  fire 
had  been  too  long  kindled  ;  the  huge  trunks 
of  trees  of  which  the  pile  was  composed,  be- 
came one   live  conl,  and  left  no  doubt  of  the 
utter  extinction  of  life  in  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim.    I  stood  there  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but 


ful  wife  of  the  deceased.  He  had  been  thrice 
married,  but  the  woman  in  question  was  not 
of  his  caste,  but  a  hill  woman,  either  of  Bu- 
dreenat'h  or  Kedarnat'h,  and  a  well  known 
concubine.  All  the  brahmins  of  Hurdwar 
know  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  neither 
they  nor  the  relations  of  the  deceased  deny  it. 
The  man  himself  was  well  known  at  Hurdwar, 
being  one  of  the  2,000  families  of  Pundas  or 
officiating  brahmins.  He  left  a  daughter  by 
a  wife,  and  considerable  landed  property  as 
well  as  ready  money:  in  all  about  18,000 
rupees.  On  the  morning  of  his  decease  ho 
distributed  200  rupees  in  cash  among  tho 
brahmins  ;  and  it  was  reported  there,  that  his 
relatives  apprehending  tho  woman  would  in-  . 
horit  all  his  estates,  promoted  her  death. 

About  the  year  I860,  the  *  Delhi  Gazette,' 
mentioned  that  an  atrocious  case  of  attempted 
suttee  which  ended  in  the  unfortunate  woman's 
being  murdered  on  her  refusal  to  consummate 
the  sacrifice,  occurred  in  Central  India.    Tho 
woman  had  been  persuaded  to  consent  to  tho 
sacrifice,  and  proceeded,  after  the  usual  cere- 
monies,   to   the   pyre,    accompanied    by   her 
friends   and   relatives.      When    she   was  on 
the   top   of  the  pile,   and    the  flames  began 
to  ascend,   her    resolution   gave    way  ;    and 
screaming    with     terror,     she    lept    to    tho 
ground,    and  tried  to    run   away.     The  at- 
tendants, however,    tried   to   cut   her  down  ; 
and  she  was  strqck  with  sticks,  and  wound- 
ed  in  two  places,   with  swords.      She   ma- 
naged,   however,     to     escape     fiom      these 
fiends  in  human  shape,  and  ran  down  to  the 
river's    edge,   where    she    concealed  herself 
under  some  bushes.     Here  she  was  found, 
and  thrown  into  the  river  (the  Parwati)  where 
she  was  drowned.     Many  of  those  coqcerned 
in  this  infamous    outrage  were  apprehended, 
and  tried  at  Goonah,    in   the  neighbourhood 
of  which  station,  the   occurrence  took  place. 
Horrible  as  this  is,  and  inclined,  as  every  good 
hindoo  must  be,  to  execrate  the  ruffians  who 
took  part  in  this  outrage,  and   to  wish  them 
speedy  and  terrible  punisliment,  a  nearly  simi- 
lar crime  was  perpetrated  in   1858,    in   the 
FuiTuckabad  district,    without  a  single   ono 
of  the  criminals  being  convicted  or   punished. 
A  correspondent  supplied    *A11  the  Year 
Round'  with    the    following  narrative    of  a 
tragedy  enacted  before  his  own  eyes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Foo-Chow-Foo :—"  The  first 
notification     I   had,    says    he,    of    what  was 
about   to  take  place  was   the   parted ing   of  a 
handsome  wedding  chair  about  the  suburb  of 
the  provincial  capital   in  which   our  foreit^n 


the  crowd,  the  noise  of  drums,  &c.,  hindered  |  settlement  is  situated.  The  chair  was  accom- 
my  enquiring  about  the  relatives  and  others  panicd  by  all  the  pomi)s  and  gaieties  of  u  wed- 
who  had  set  fire  to  the   pile.     I   afterwards  •  ding— rau.^ic,   gay    streamers   and    so    forth. 
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There  was,  however,  ooe  thing  most  unusual 
ill  this  procession.  The  occupant  of  the  chair 
was  exposed  to  public  gaze,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  weddings  is  invariably  the  case,  closely 
screened.  On  making  enquiry  among  our 
Chinese  servants  as  to  what  this  extraordi- 
nary departure  from  established  customs  might 
portend,  I  was  informed  that  the  lady  was  no 
bride,  but  a  disconsolate  widow,  recently 
bereaved,  who,  finding  herself  unprovided  for 
and  unprotected,  and  having, moreover,  neither 
father  nor  mother,  son  nor  daughter,  father-in- 
law  nor  mother-in-law,  was  determined  on 
following  her  husband  to  the  unknown  world, 
where  she  might  serve  and  wait  upon  him  as 
became  his  dutiful  and  loving  wife.  Having 
'  accordingly  made  known  her  intention  to  her 
friends,  and  having  fixed  the  day  for  her  de- 
parture, she  was  now  taking  leave  of  all  she 
knew,  and  pai*ading  the  streets  as  a  pattern 
to  her  sex.  The  object  of  her  death  being  to 
rejoin  her  husband,  the  ceremony  was  a  sort 
of  wedding.  She  was  airayed  and  adorned 
as  a  bride,  and  seated  in  a  wedding  chair.  I 
ascertained  the  time  and  place  appointed  for 
the  closing  ceremony,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  January,  proceeded,  accompanied  by 
two  friends,  to  a  spot  some  four  miles  distant 
from  Nantae,  the  seat  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ment and  southern  suburb  of  Foo-Chow-Foo. 
Everybody  we  passed  appeared  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  objectof  our  jourupy  as  we 
ourselves  were.  As  we  approached  the  scene 
of  action  we  found  ouraelves  in  a  stream  of 
people,  chiefly  women  and  girls,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  small-footed,  and  were 
hobbling  along,  leaning  one  against  another 
for  support,  or  assisting  their  tottering  foot- 
steps by  means  of  the  shoulders  of  dutiful  sons 
or  brothers.  We  arrived  only  just  in  time  to 
see  the  chair  of  the  victim  carried  on  the 
ground,  and  herself  ascend  the  scaffold  which 
had  been  prepared  for  her.  The  chair  was 
the  bridal  chair  in  which  she  had  been  carried 
about  the  streets  ;  and  the  scaffold  consisted  of 
two  stages,  one  raised  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  other  a  few  feet  higher. 
The  whole  was  covered  \vith  a  dark  cloth 
cajiopy,  supported  by  a  framework  of  bamboos, 
within  which  was  set  a  gallows  of  one  very 
thick  cross-piece  of  bamboo,  fastened  at  either 
end  to  a  strong  upright  pole.  From  this 
bamboo,  under  the  canopy,  and  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  scaffold,  hung  the  fatal  rope, 
covered  with  a  red  silk  napkin ;  beneath  it 
was  set  a  chair  to  enable  the  devotee  to  reach 
the  noose.  On  the  lower  platform  was  a 
table  of  choice  meats  and  vegetables,  at  which 
she  was  to  take  her  last  meal  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  The  table  was  suiTounded  by  the 
woman's  friends,  dressed  in  holiday  costumes, 
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and  wearing  the  red  cap  of  Chioese  ofiUcials.  In 
former  times  it  was  the  custom  for  two  dis- 
trict magistrates  to  be  in  attendance  on  all 
these  occasions;  but  since  the  higher  autho- 
rities were  hoaxed  some  years  ago. by  a  bdj 
whose  courage  failed  her  at  the  last  moment, 
they  have  refused  to  be  present  at  such  ex- 
hibitions, and  now  despatch  an  inferior  officer 
to  superintend  the  arrangements.     The  scaf- 
fold was  raised  in  the  midst  of  a  large  expanse 
of  fields,  at  the  time  lying  fallow,  and  was 
surrounded    by   a   crowd   numbering    some 
thousands.     Benches  from  which   a   better 
view  could  be  had  were  so  much  in  demand 
that  we  were  obliged  to  pay  a  dollar  (4s.  9d.) 
before  we  could  obtain  one  for  myself  and 
another  for  my  companion ;  I  use  the  singular 
number  because  we  had  lost  the  third  member 
of  our  party  in  the  crowd.     The  chief  actress 
in  tliis  extraordinaiy  scene  appeared  at  first 
to  be  far  less  excited  than  any  one  in  the  vast 
concourse  assembled.     She  was  dressed  in  red 
bridal  robes,  richly  embroidered  with  coloured 
silk,  and  her  head  was  adorned  with  a  hand- 
some gilt  coronet.     Her  decidedly  plain  face 
betrayed  not  the  slightest  emotion,  and  she 
sat  down  at  the  table  with  as  much  apparent 
good-will  as  if  it  had  been  her  bridal  rather 
than  her  funeral  feast.     While  she  was  eating 
we  made  some  inquiries  among  the  crowd, 
and  ascertained,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  her 
being  childless,  that  she  was  25  years  of  age, 
and  that  her  only  surviving  relations  were  a 
brother  in  poor  circumstances  and  his  infant 
child,  her  nephew.   We  were  further  ibformed 
that  she  had  resided  in  a  village  which  was 
pointed  out  to  us  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
spot.     After  the  laps»  of  about  half  an  hour, 
the  poor  woman  hjiving  apparently  satisfied  her 
appetite,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  still  standing 
on  the  lower  platform,   addressed  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  in  a  set  speech,    thanking 
them  for  their  attendance,  and  explaining  why 
she  acted  as  she  did.     When  'she  had  finished 
speaking,  she  took  from  a  bowl  on  the  table 
several  handfuls  of  uncooked  rice,  which  she 
scattered  among  the  crowd,  and  eager  was  the 
scramble  to  get  a  few  grains  as  her  virtuous 
blessing.    This  done  she  fondled  her  baby 
nephew,  and  bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to 
her  brother,  who  stood  by  her  on  the  scafiToId ; 
then,  stepping  upon  the  upper  stage  of  the 
platform,  she  bowed  gracefully  to  the  sur- 
rounding multitude,  and  addressed  to  them  a 
few  last  words.    It  struck  me  at  this  moment 
that   she  might  be   under  the  influence  of 
opium,  for  her  laughing  countenance  and  I'apid 
gestures  were  too  highly  excited  to  be  natural, 
except  under  the  influence   of   some  such 
stimulants.    It  is  right  to  add  that  the  gaiety 
was  clearly  not  assumed.    She  was  helped  to 
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mount  the  high  chair  placed  tinder  the  rope; 
but' the  rope  proviiig  to  be  still  beyond  her 
reach,  her  brother  stepped  forward  and  held 
her  up  ID  his  arms,  while  she  with  her  own 
hands  passed  the  fatal  noose  over  her  head 
and  adjusted  the  cruel  slip  knot  to  the  back 
of  her  neck.     The  red  silk  napkin  was  then 
placed   over  her  face,   and   a  handkerchief 
fastened  to  her  right  hand.     At  a  signal  given 
by  herself  her  brother  stepped  back  and  left 
her  suspended  in  mid  air.     She  then,  shaking 
her  joined  hands  before  her  breast,  ''chin- 
chinned"  the  crowd ;  her  own  weight  causing 
her  to  turn  round  and  round,  so  that  persons  on 
all   sides    received   her   parting   salutations. 
The  spectators  had,  up  to  the  fatal  moment,' 
been  laughing  and  chattering  as  if  assembled 
at  a  village  fair;  but  now  there  was  perfect 
stillness,  as  every  ear  was  strained  and  every 
eye   intent.     In    two  or   three  minutes  the 
action  of  the  hands,  at  first  decided  and  regular, 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  ceased 
altogether ;  then  followed  a  convulsive  shudder 
of  the  tinj  feet  (not  above  three  inches  in 
length)  and  all  was  over.     The  body  was 
allowed   to  remain   suspended   for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  was  cut  down  and 
placed  in  n  common  covered  palanquiir,  which 
was  in  waiting,  the  bridal  chair  having  been 
removed.      The  rope  which   had   been   the 
.instrument  of  death  was  now  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  distributed  among  the  friends  on 
the  scaffold,  all  struggling  vi6leutly  to  obtain 
a  portion.     The  chair  and  the  corpse  were 
carried  to  a  small  temple  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot,  followed  by  a  terrific 
rush  of  people  anxious    to  obtain   another 
glimpse  of  the  lifeless  clay.     My  friend,  who 
was  somewhat  sceptical  of  the  reality  of  the 
transaction,  forced  his  way  into  the  temple, 
and  witnessed  the  removal  of  the  corpse  from 
the  chair.     He  returned,  painfully  satisfied 
that  no  deception  had  been  practised,  the  poor 
girl's  swollen  and  blackened  face  bearing  un- 
mistakeable  testimony  to  the  manner  of  her 
death. 

Anu(;amana,in  brahmanism  is  the  perform- 
ance of  suttee  by  a  woman  alone,  whose  hus- 
band has  died  in  a  distant  country :  a  sandal, 
or  any  article  of  his  clothes  may  then  repre- 
sent him. 

Arundhate^  the  wife  of  the  Rishi  Yaisistha, 
a  resident  of  Swerga,  is  the  spirit  whom  the 
devoted  suttee  woman  invokes,- before  mount- 
ing the  pile. — History  of  the  Punjab,  Vols, 
hpp.  170-72,  ii,  pp.  1G9-70;  Hue's  Chru- 
tianity.  Vol.  ii,  ^.401,  404-5;  Cunning- 
ham's  History  of  the  SikhSy  p.  364 ;  Elphin- 
stone's  History  of  India,  p.  190;  M.  Polo, 
Vol.  iii,  p,  20 ;  Viaggio  di  Gasparo  Balhi, 
p.  83;  F.  Vincenzo,  p.  322;    Lettres  Edi* 
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Jiantes,  ed.  Lyon,  1819,  VoLvW,  p.  73-5; 
in  Yule  Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  80.  See  Sati, 
Adee  Grunt'h,  Soohee,  Ummer  Das. 

SUTTRA,  lit.  mark  of  defence. 

SUTU,  in  Little  Tibet,  the  flour  or  farina 
of  roasted  barley, 

SUTDK,  a  hindoo  ceremonial  after  child^ 
birth  and  after  death. 

SUTUM,  also  Parada,  Sans.    Mercury. 

SI]  T  WAS  A,  a  rite  observed  amongst  ma- 
homedans  when  a  woman  has  attained  the 
seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy. — Herk. 

SUT-WU-GOONA,  Sans.,  from  satwn, 
good,  and  goona,  quality. 

SUTYU-JIT,  Sans.,  from  satya,  true, 
and  jee,  to  conquer. 

SUTYU-NARAYANA,  Sans.,  from  sa- 
tya, true,  and  Narayana. 

SUT YU-YOOGA,  Sans.,  from  satya,  true, 
and  yooga,  a  definite  time. 

SUVA,  Guz.    Anethum  sown,  Roxb. 

SUVA  KOLLI,  Urya.    Zizyphus  jnjuba. 

SUVANA  AMEL  PODI,  Mal.  Ophioxy- 
lon  serpentinum. 

SUVANDE,  Singh.  A  wood  used  in 
Ceylon,  for  common  house-building  purposes. 
It  grows  in  the  western  province  of  that  island. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  56  lbs.,  and  the  wood  is 
said  to  last  30  years. — Mr.  Mendis. 

SUVANDI  KOTTE,  also  Karang  kotte, 
Tam.     Ixora  parviflora. 

SUVARNAM,  Tel.  Mesua  ferrea,  Linn., 
DC,  qIso  Cathartocarpus  fistula,  JAnn.  ;  also 
Mesua  roxburghii,  W.  Roxb.  ;  also  Sida  cor- 
di folia,  LUm, 

SUVARUNKA  also  Suvernaka,  Sans. 
fruit  of  Cassia  fistula,  Cathartocarpus  fistula. 

SUVEREK,  see  Mesopotamia. 

SUVURNA,  Sans.,  from  su,  one,  and  var- 
ua,  kind. 

SUVYABHICHaRA,  Sans.,  from  saha, 
with,  and  vyabhichara,  wrong  practice. 

SUWAHILI,  see  Aden,  Beer-eUsomal, 
Somal,  Somali,  Suahili. 

SUWAL,  HiND.  Potamogeton  tuberosum. 

SUWARI ?     Cassowary. 

SUWARROW  NUTS,  or  Saouari  nuts. 
a  species  of  butter  nuts  the  produce  of  a 
large  tree  (Caryocar  raciferum,)  which  grows 
in  Guiana. 

SUWAT,  an  affluent  of  the  Kabul  river. 
See  India. 

SVAMI,  or  swami  god,  lord,  applied  to  anj 
of  the  gods,  and  also  to  priests,  and  to  the 
true  God  too. 

SVANA  BURBAARA,  Sans.  Syn.  of 
Cleome  viscosa. 

SVARGA,  the  paradise  of  Indra,  the  In- 
dian elysium,  the  world  of  the  gods  and  also 
of  mortals  possessed  of  some  merit. 

SVASTI,  see  Inscriptions, 
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SVETA  RAJAMASHA,  Dolichos  traii- 
qnebaricus. 

SWADHA,  see  Sacta  or  Sakta. 

SWA  DH  A  J  A,  pee  Surya-vaiisa. 

SWADOO  KUNTUKA,  Sans.  Flacour- 
iia  sapida,  Roxb.^  fV,  Sf  A, 

SWADU  NARINGA,  Sans.  Citrus  auran- 
tium,  Orange. 

SWAHA,  Sans.  Preseutment  of  oblations. 

SWAIIA,  in  hiudoo  mythology,  is  usually 
understood  to  be  the  goddess  of  lire,  the  con- 
sort or  Sacti  of  Agui.  See  Agui,  luscrip- 
tionSf  Sai'HSwati. 

SWAINETZ,  Rus.    Lead. 

SWAINSONIA  GALEGiEFOLIA,  a 
pretty  shrub  with  purple,  red  and  white 
flowers  grown  fi*om  seed  in  good  garden  soil. 
— Enff,  Ct/c. 

SWAL,  Hind.     Potannogeton  tuberosum. 
SWALA,  Japan,  Jav.     Bithe  de  Mar, 
Holothuria. 

SWALLOW,  a  bird  of  the  family  Hirun- 
diuidae,  sub-family  Hiruudininse, 

Hirundo  rustica,  L.,  Europe,  Indin. 

domicola,  jerdon^  Neilgherries,  Bangalore, 
filifera,  Stephens,  all  India,  Kashmir, 
daurica,  Linn,,  „  „ 

fluvicola,  Jerdon,  Central  India, 
hyperj-thra,  Layard,  Ceylon. 

The  Daurian  or  red-rumped  swallow,  Hi- 
ruudo  daurica,  is  plentifully  distributed  over 
the  lower  regions  in  summer,  but  migrates  to 
the  plains  of  India  during  the  cold  months. 
The  chimney  swallow  of  Europe,  the  Hirun- 
do rustica  in  allusion  to  its  migratory  habits, 
has  been  thus  addressed : 

Welcome,  welcome,  feathered  sfcranger, 

How  the  sun  bids  nature  smile  ; 
Safe  arrived,  and  free  from  danger, 

Welcome  to  our  blooming  isle ; 
Still  twitter  on  my  lonely  roof. 

And  hail  me  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Each  morn  the  recollect  3d  proof 

Of  time  that  ever  fleets  away. 

*'Fond  of  sunshine,  fond  of  shade. 

Fond  of  skies  serene  and  clear  ; 
E'en  transient  storms  thy  joy  invade, 

In  fairest  seasons  of  the  years. 
What  makes  thee  seek  a  milder  clime  ? 

What  bids  thee  shun  the  wintry  gale? 
How  know'st  thou  thy  departing  time? 

Hail !  wondrous  bird  !  hail,  swallow,  hail ! 

Sure  something  Biore  to  thee  is  given. 

Than  myriads  of  the  feat  her 'd  race, 
Some  gift  divine,  some  spark  from  heaven, 

That  guides  thy  flight  from  place  to  place. 
Still  freely  come,  still  freely  go. 

And  blessings  crown  thy  vigorous  wing ; 
May  thy  rude  flight  meet  no  rude  foe, 

Delightful  messenger  of  spring !" 

The  wire-tailed  swallow  the  Hirundo  iilifcra 
is  plentiful  in  the  Dekhan  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is  on  wing  soon  after  day-break 
and  may  be  observed  skimming  over  thegrouud 
all  day  long,  hunting  its  winged  prey.  In  the 
calm  and   delightful  '  evenings    peculiar    to 
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Poona  they  may  be  seen  in  hundreds,  perch- 
ed on  stones  and  tufts  of  grass  upon  the 
plains  and  the  river-banks,  and  just  as  iiiglit 
is  closiug  in  they  rise  and  seek  a  roost  on  tlie 
tallest  spires  and  mosques.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  males  have  their  delicate  tail  appendages 
perfect,  imd  often  they  are  entirely  wanting. 
— Adams  ^ 

SWAMDHEKMA,  loyalty,  or  fidelity  to 
him  whose  salt  the  Rnjputs  eat,  their  imme- 
diate lord,  even  against  their  king. —  TocTs 
RajasihaTif  Vol,  ii,  p,  25.  See  Inscriptions^ 
Juna^urh. 

SWAMI  RAJA,  also  swaml  rudra  dama, 
and  swami  rudra  sah,  see  Inscriptions. 

SWAMP  DEER,  Eng.  Rucervus  duvan- 
celli,  Jerdon, 

SWAN.     A  larjjo   golden    figure    of  the 
sacred  bird,  is   in  front  of  the  throne  of  the 
king  of  Burmah   and  is  called  in  Burmese 
Henzu.     The  word    is   of    Sanscrit    origin, 
Hanza,  a  goose.     The  Henza  is  regarded   as 
the  king  of  birds.    It  is  perhaps  a  mythicised 
swan.     *  Storks'  and  *  cranes,'  differ   in  their 
appearance,  habits,  anatomy,  modes  of  breed- 
ing, and  everything,  except  that  both  happea 
to   be  long-legged  birds.      The  Hurgila   or 
'Adjutunt,'    Leptoptilus     argala,     is    called 
*  the  gigantic  crane.'     The  ordinary   Indiau 
cranes,  Grus  antigoue,  Gr.  cinerea,  Gr,  vir- 
go  and    Gr.    leucogeranos,   occur  rarely     iu 
the  North- West  Provinces.  The  words  Cnuie 
Geraoos  and  Grus,  and  tlie  Hindustani  names 
of  the  three  common  Indian  species,  Saras, 
Karranch  and  Kakarra,  all  have  reference  to 
the   loud  trumpeting  of  these  birds,  which 
have  a  curious  internal  confoimation  resem- 
bling that  of  the  trumpeter  swans  ;  whereas 
the  storks  are  voiceless  birds,  having  actual- 
ly no  vocal  muscles,  and  can  make  no  sound 
but  by  clattering  their  mandibles  togetlier, 
which  they  do  pretty  loudly.     The  ridge  or 
keel  of  the  breast-bone,  common  to  all  birds 
that  fiy,  is  iu   the  cranes,  belonging  to  the 
restricted  genus  grus,  and  iu  the  trumpeter 
swans,   expanded   so  as   to  form   a  cavity, 
which  the  wind-pipe  is  prolonged  to  enter 
and  re*proceed  from,  after  describing  a  ver- 
tical   convolution    therein.       Mr.    Yan^ells' 
figure  of  this  curious  structure,  as  it  exists 
in  the  Hooper  swan,  Cygnus  musicus,  is,  iu  a 
general  way,  illustrative  of  it,  as  observed  iu 
the  buccinator,  the  trachea  even   performs  a 
second   vertipql    convolution,    while    in    the 
wild  swan  of  North  America  (C.  americana) 
and  in  the  nearly  affined  Bewiclc  s  swan  (C. 
bewickii)  it  is  prolonged  to  form  a  horizontal 
loop  in  the  body  of  Uie  sternum,  posterior  to 
the  vertical  convolution  witliin  the  keel,  that 
is,  iu  general,  for  several  of  Bewick's  swans 
do  not  differ  iu  this  respect  from  the  Hooper 
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swan,  alihougli  to  all  appearance  of  full  ogo 
and  developnieut.  In  a  newly  hatched  Hooper 
Bwan  examined,  not  even  an  indication  of  the 
peculiar  structure  described  could  be  detect- 
ed ;  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  two  species  of 
crowned  crane  (Balearica)  nor  in  tlie  mute 
swans  (Cygnus  olor,  C.  immutabilis,  C.  atni- 
tus,  C.  nigrioollis),  nor  probably  in  the  C. 
coscoroba  of  South  America  ;  but  the  crown- 
ed cranes  exhibit  one  curious  anomaly  in  the 
organ  of  voice,  which  is  that  the  long  ten- 
dinous muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  con- 
tract the  windpipe,  and  which  are  known  as 
the  stern o-trncheales,  from  their  ordinary 
mode  of  attachment,  are  not  fixed,  as  usual, 
at  their  lower  extremities  to  the  sides  of  the 
breast-bone,  but  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
pair  of  ribs  !  The  sterno-trachenl  muscles 
are  wanting  to  the  'adjutant*  and  m^st  other 
storks,  are  in  a  very  few  other  birds,  such  as 


SWAN  RIVER  MAHOGANY. 

indicated  this  fine  bird  in  his  narratives  of 
Trans-Himalayan  peregrinations.  The  other 
cranes  have  shorter  and  slate-coloured  lears. 
and  less  (or  in  one  instance  not  any)  naked 
skin  about  the  face. 

3.  Grus  cinerea,  L.  ;  C.  vulgaris,  Pallas. 
The  Kulung  or  Karrunch,  or  European  crane  : 
common  to  Asia  and  North  Africa,  visits  India 
in  great  flocks,  which  wholly  disappear  in  the 
breed  in  Of  season. 

4.  Grus  (or  Anthropoides)  virgo,  Zi.  The 
Kakarra,  or  ^  Demoiselle,'  common  to  Asia 
and  North  Africa  ;  ifj  only  known  in  India 
during  the  cold  weather ;  but  it  reaches  further 
south wai'd.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranes, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  this 
particularly  graceful  group  ;  the  only  one 
wirh  the  head  fully  feathered,  and  it  is  adorn- 
ed with  beautiful  white  neck-tufts,  and  with 
lengthened  and   drooping   tertiaries,   and    a 


the  condors  (Sarcorhamphus)  of  the  vulture  ,  bright  crimson  eye.  Highly  gregarious,  the 
family  ;  indeed  the  vultures  generally  are  '  flocks  are  sometimes  immense.  All  of  the 
among  the  most  silent  of  the  feathered  crea-    cranes   are   easily   tamed  and   soon   become 


tion,  emitting  no  sound  beyond  a  feeble  cack- 
ling and  snorling  in  their  eagerness  over 
their  prey.  In  Australia  the  term  *  crane*  is 
applied  to  the  egrets  or  white  paddy-birds, 
as  they  are  called  in  India ;  while  in  the  Malay 
countries  the  so-called  paddy  bird,  is  a  flnch  ; 
and  the  real  crane  of  Australia  is  known  as 
the  *  native  companion.'  Among  the  gralla- 
tores  or  ^waders,  some  cranes  and  storks,  four- 
filths  of  the  ducks  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  scolopacidae  breed  in  the  north  and  come 
to  India  in  the  cold  seasbn.  There  are  four 
species  of  cranes  in  India,  all  of  them  princi- 
pally   or    solely   winter   visitants.     Of    the 


reconciled  to  captivity  ;  and  they  are  veiy 
ornamentiil  birds  to  keep.  Tiiey  have  & 
curious  and  peculiar  habit  of  skipping  about 
at  times,  attitudinizing  or  dancing,  and  now 
and  then  emiting  their  loud  cries.  In  the 
wild  state  they  do  much  damage  to  the  crops 
from  their  numbers  ;  and  repair  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  to  sand-flats  in  rivers,  or  to 
other  extensive  waters,  returning  to  feed 
morning  and  afternoon,  at  regular  horn's. 
They  fly  in  V-like  flocks,  like  wild  geese. 
The  young,  commonly  two  hi  number,  follow 
the  mother  soon  after  exclusion,  unlike  those 
of  the  stork  and  heron  tribe,  with  which  the 


species  more  or  less  diffused  over  India  while  (cranes  have  little  in  common. — Yule's  Em* 
in  their  winter  quarters,  two   belong  to   the    bassj^.p.  H5.     See  Birds',  Hanza,  Henza. 


division  termed  Antigone,   one  to    restricted 
grus,    and  one    to  Anthropoides    of  BIyth : 

1.  Antigone  torquata  ;  Grus  antigone  of 
Linnscus  ;  Grus  torquata,  Viellot ;  the  Saras, 
a  noble  bird,  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe. 
During  the  breeding  season  it  has  a  pure 
white  collar  below  the  crimson  papillose 
naked  portion  of  the  neck,  whence  the  name 
torquatus.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  pairs  ;  a  few 
of  which  breed  in  India  in  extensive  jhils, 
but  the  great  majority  cross  the  Himalaya 
for  that  purpose. 

2.  A.  leucoj^eranos  ;  Grus  leucogeranbs  of 
Pallas,  is  the  beautiful  large  white  crane  of 
Northern  Asia,  with  black  wing-primaries, 
and  crimson  naked  face.  A  few  stray  pairs 
have  been  observed  from  time  to  time  south 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
Hindustan  ;  and  Burnes  flgured  it  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cabul.  Instances  of  its  occurrence 
within  the  confines  of  India  are  worthy  of 
special  record.     '  Mountaineer'  once  or  twice 
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SWANA,  Hind.  Daphne  oleoides. 

SWAN-PAN,  a  Chinese  reckoning. 

SWAN  RIVER  MAHOGANY,  the  Jai- 
rah  wood,  or  Eucalyptus  marginata,  is  a  tall  and 
stately  tree,  the  stem  being  frequently  seven- 
ty feet  in  height  before  branching.  It 
is  the  most  enduring  of  woods,  and  if  cul 
when  the  sap  is  down  it  defies  decay.  It 
is  applicable  for  almost  all  purposes,  bein«r 
highly  effective  in  ornamental  wood  work  ; 
for  although  somewhat  inferior  to  Span- 
ish mahogany  in  beauty  of  grain,  still  in 
more  important  matters  it  is  most  valuable 
for  its  natural  properties.  Time,  weather, 
the  white-ant,  and  that  destructive  sea  worm, 
the  teredo  naralis,  have  no  eflPect.  For  tim- 
bers of  all  kinds,  for  liouses,  warehouses, 
wharves,  jetties,  or  bridijes,  it  has  no  equal. 
At  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  in  J  866,  tim- 
bers of  this  wood  were  exhibited  in  perfect 
preservation,  which  had  for  thirty-five  years 
been  used  as  piles  for  a  bridge  over  the  river 
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Swan,  near  the  sea,  where  the  water  is  some- 
times salt  and  sometimes  fresh,  and  teeming 
at  times  with  the  above  destructive  worm. 
SWARKA,  see  Juins. 
S  WARN  A,  Sans.     Gold. 
SWAROCHISHA,  one  of  the    14  Patri- 
archs who  preside  over  the  14  Manwantaras 
of  the  Calpii,  noticed  iu  the  Calendar.     See 
Brahmadicns,  Menu. 

SWARTZ,  an  eminent  christian  missionary 
and  linguist.     A  monument  has  been  erected 
for  him  iu  St*  Mary's  Church,  Madras,  Sacred 
to     the    memory    of     the    Reverend     Fre- 
derick   Christian    Swarlz,    whose    life    was 
one  continued  effort  to    imitate  the    exam- 
ple   of  his     Blessed    Master,    employed    as 
a   Protestant  Missionary   from  the   govern- 
ment of  Denmark,  and  in  the  same  character 
by  the  Society  in  England  for  the  propagation 
of  christian  knowledge.     He,  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  "  went  about  doing  good,"  mani- 
festing in  respect  to  himself  the  most  entire 
abstraction  from  temporal  views,  but  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  promoting    both    the 
temporal  and  eteiiial  welfare  of  others,  in  him 
religion  appeared  not  with  a  gloomy  aspect, 
or  forbidding  adieu,  but  with  a  graceful  farm 
and  placid  dignity.     Among  the  many  fruits 
of  his  indefatigable  labours  was  the  erection 
of  the  church  at  Tanjore.     The  savings  from 
a  small  salaiy  were  fou  many  years  devoted 
to  the  pious  work,  and  the  remainder  of  tlie 
expense  supplied  by  individuals  at  his  solici- 
tations.    The  christian   seminaries  at  Ram- 
nadpuram  and   in   the   Tinnevelly   province 
were  established  by  him.  Beloved  and  honour- 
ed   by    Europeans,  he  was,  if  possible,    held 
in  still  deeper  reverence  by  the  natives  of  this 
country  of  every  degree  and  in  every  section, 
and  their  unbounded  confidence,  in  his  integ- 
rity and  in  truth,  upon  many  occasions  rendered 
highly  beneficial  to  the  public  service.     The 
poor  and  the  injured,  looked  up  to  him  as 
an  unfailing  friend  and  advocate.     The  great 
and  powerful,  concurred  in  yielding  him  the 
highest  homage  ever  paid  in  this  part  of  the 
globe    to  Europeans.     The   late  Hyder  All 
Cawn,  in    the  midst  of   a    bloody   and  vin- 
dictive war  with    the  Carnatic,  wrote  to  his 
officers    to    prevent   the    Venerable    Father 
Swartz  to    pass    unmolested,    to    show  him 
respect  and  kindness,  for  he  is  a  holy  man 
and  means  no  wrong  to  any  government.     The 
late  Tuljajee,  rajah  of  Tanjore,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  desired  to  entrust  to  his  protecting 
care,  his  adopted   son  Serfojee,  the  present 
rajah,  with  administration   of  all   afiairs   of 
his  country.    On  a  spot  of  ground  granted  to 
him  by  the  same  prince,  2  miles  east  of  Tan- 
jore, he  built  an  house  for  his  residence  and 
made  it  an  orphan-asylum  ;    here  the  lust 
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20  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  educa- 
tion and  religious  instructions  of  children, 
particularly  those  of  indigent  parents,  whom 
he  gratuitously  maintained  and  instructed, 
and  here,  on  the  13th  of  Februaiy  1798,  sur- 
rounded by  his  infant  flock,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  of  his  disconsolate  brethren, 
entreating  them  to  continue  to  make  religion 
the  first  object  of  their  effort,  and  imploring 
with  his  last  breath  for  the  divine  blessing-  to 
attend  them,  he  closed  his  truly  christian 
career  in  his  72nd  year. 

SWASTIKA,  a    Tibetan    sect,    who    re- 
ceived their  name  from   their  peculiar  sym- 
bol the   Swastika,  or   mystic    cross,    which 
was  typical  of  their  belief  in  Swasti.     This 
term    is   a    compound   of  Su,    "well,**  and 
asti,   "it  is  ;"  meaning  "  it  is  well,"  or,  as 
Wilson  expresses  it,  "  so  be  it  ;'*  and  imply- 
ing con!lpIet6  resignation  under  all  circum- 
stances.    According  to  the  Chinese,  they  are 
the  Tao-sse  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  the  fouader 
of  the  doctrine  is  said  to  have  flourished  be- 
tween 604  and  523  B.  c     The  Swasti    of 
Sanscrit  is  the  Suti  of  Pali,  and  the  mystic 
cross,  or  Swastika,  is  only  a  monogrammatic 
symbol  formed  by  the  combination    of   the 
two  syllables  sutti=suti.     The  Swastika  sect 
were  Rationalists,  who  held  that  contentment 
or  peace  of  mind  were  the  only  objects  worthy 
of  attainment  in  this  life.     And  as  these  have 
ever   been    the  prevailing  characteristics    of 
mankind  in  the  east,  the  atheistical  principles 
of  the  Swastikas  were  received  by  the  balk 
of  the  people  with  very  great  favour.     They 
assumed   the  name  of  Tirthakai-a,  (see  Fo- 
kwe-ki,  22,  23,  and  Cosma  sTibetan  Grammar, 
pp.  181,  192.     The  old  name  of  Tirtliakar, 
is  still  preserved  among  the  Mogal  as  Ter,) 
or  "pure-doers ; "  but  by  the   buddhists    of 
Tibet  they  are  said  to  liave  been  indecent  in 
their  dress,  and  grossly  atheistical  in  their 
principles.     Their  Tibetan  name  Musteg,  or 
"  Finitimists,"  is  significant  of  their  doctrine 
of  finite  existence  ;  but  they  are  more  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Pon,  or  Pon-po.     This 
sect,   prevailed  throughout  Tibet    until    the 
seventh  century,  but  is  now   confined  to  the 
furthest  parts  of  the  most  easteru  province 
of  Tibet.     The  uame  of  Pon  is  evidently  only 
the  Sanscrit  puny  a,  "  pure," — a  synonyme  of 
Tirthakara.      Between  the   Swastikas,   who 
promised   nothing  after    this    life,   and    the 
brahmans,    who   offered     an   almost   endless 
series  of  mortal  existences,  people  of  strong 
minds  and  deep    thoughts  must  have  been 
sadly  perplexed.     The    Greeks   adopted    the 
Indian  symbol  of  Swastika,    as    the  pott^iy 
from  the  Kamiras  and  the  prototype  of  Crete 
show. 

SWAT  consists  of  a  long  valley,  ruuniog 
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downwards    generally    in  a    southwesterly 
direction,    but    turning   half     round     from 
east  to  west  as  it  nears  the  British  fron- 
tier, from    which  it  is  separated    by  a  lofty 
range.    It  is  difficult  of  access  to  a  force 
moving  from  British  territoiy.     The  Lundye 
or  Swat  river  flows  right  through  and  fer- 
tilizes the  valley, and  then  debouching  through 
a  gore  in  the  hills,  enters  the  Peshawur  valley 
and  joins   the  Cabul  river  near  Charsudda. 
The  Swat  valley  contains  300  villages  and 
upwards ;    and  its  inhabitants  may  number 
1,00,000  souls,  of  whom  20,000  might  be 
fghtiDg  men.     As  soldiers,   the  Swati  rank 
below  several  of  the  most  martial  tribes.    Po- 
litically, the  Swati  consist  of  various  clans, 
united  under  a  loose  federal  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  an  elective  chief,  styled 
padshah  or  king.     In   1855,  the  king  was  a 
Syud,  named  Abkar,  from  the  fanatic  colony 
of  Sitana.       The  high  priest  is  called  the 
'' Akoond"  (equivalent-  to  the  term  doctor  or 
reader)  and  is  held  in  great  veneration.    Up 
to  ]  856  the  king  and  the  priest  were  some- 
times said  to  be  well-disposed  persons,  but 
they  had  never  restrained  their  people  from 
mischief.  Swat  is  now  under  Pathan  rule,  with 
a  subject  race  of  Arian  aborigines.     North  of 
Swat  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ghilghit  river  run- 
ning into  the  Indus  from    the  west,  is  an 
Arian  people  speaking  a  language  of  their 
own  which  is  cognate  to  the  tongue  of  the 
tribes  ea.8t  of  the   Indue  in  and  about  the 
country  railed  Chilas.     The  Dard  seem  to  be 
amongst  those  tribes,  some  of  them  are  inde- 
pendent and  scarcely  known  but  most  of  the 
country  and  also  Ghilghit,  is  now  subject  to 
the  maharajah  of  Cashmir.      The  Ghilghit 
people  are  the  farthest  Arians  of  the  country 
whence  the  Indus  flows.     Swat,  or    Subha- 
vast'u,  is  identifled  with  Udyana,  the Uchangna 
of  the  Chinese,  and  Udyana  of  Sanscrit.    The 
Swat  people  are  also  'sometimes  called  Deg- 
liraun  and  appear    to   be   of   Indian   origin. 
They    formerly    possessed    a  kingdom   ex- 
tending from    the  western    branch    of   the 
Rydaspes,  to  near  Jellalabad.     They   were 
gradually  confined    to    narrower    limits   by 
the  Aflghan  tribes ;    and   Swat    and    Boo- 
nair,  their  last  seats,  were  reduced  by  the 
Eusofzye  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  are  still  very  numerous  in  those  countries. 
The  course  of   the    Swat    river    is  imper- 
fectly laid  down  in  our  latest  maps,  though 
so  near    our  frontier,  being  almost  a  terra 
incognita  ;  an  intelligent  native  of  Kandahar, 
who  states  that  the  lower  ranges  are  desti- 
tute of  trees  but  covered  with  grass.    The 
higher  hills  on  either  side  are  clothed  with 
forests,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  edible  pine 
and  wild  oliye.    The  plane  also  flourishes  in 
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cultivate  tracts.  At  the  extreme  head  of 
the  valley  near  Sardzaey,  where  is  a  pass 
leading  into  Kashkar,  there  are  immense 
numbers  of  trees  both  aloug  the  river  banks, 
and  on  the  mountains  on  either  side  to  their 
very  summits. —  CleghorrCa  Punjab  Report y 
p.  210  ;  ThetBhiUa  Topes,  by  Brevet  Major 
Alexander  Cunningham,  p.  19  ;  Calcutta 
Review,  No,  100,  p.  44  ;  Campbell,  pp.  146-7  ; 
Jour.  As.  Soc.of  Beny.  1862,  p.  227,  by  Capt. 
Raverty. 

SWATTI,  a  pre-hindoo  people,  driven  out 
of  Swat  by  the  Euzufzye,  but  seemingly  of 
the  blood  which  supplied  the  earlier  Indians. 
-^Campbell,  p.  96. 

SWA  YAM,  see  Swayamvara. 

SWAYAMBHU,  see  Inscriptions. 

SWAYUM-BHOOVU,  Sans.,  from  swa- 
yung,  itself,  and  bhoo,  existence. 

SWAYAMBHUNATH,  see  Buddha,  Brah- 
madicas,  Menu,  Prithivi,  Topes. 

SWAYAMBHU  SAMBHU,  see  Inscrip- 
tions. 

SWAYAMBHUVA,  see  Satarupa. 

SWAYAMVARA.  One  of  the  favourite 
incidents  in  the  ancient  heroic  poems  of  the 
hindoos  iJs  the  rite  called  Swayamvara  or  the 
choice  of  a  husband  by  a  princess  from  an  as« 
sembly  of  suitors  met  from  all  parts  to  take 
their  chance  in  the  lottery.  Success  is  not 
represented  as  depending  on  their  own  efi^orts, 
as  in  many  of  the  fairy  tales,  where  the 
knight  wins  the  lady  by  his  own  prowess  in 
a  tournament ;  the  heroes  here  submit  them- 
selves in  silent  rivalry  to  the  princess'  inspec- 
tion as  she  walks  along  their  line,  and  selects 
from  the  throng  the  favoured  suitor  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  garland,  or  a  cup  of  water 
or  some  such  token  of  regard.  This  hardly 
corresponds  with  the  practice  as  we  find  it 
described  in  hindoo  literature,  since  Arrian  re- 
presents the  lady  as  acting  a  merely  passive 
part,  whereas,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  poems 
and  by  the  veiy  name  Swayamvara  (from 
•  Swayam,'  *  hei*sdf,'  and  vara,  *  choosing'), 
she  had  a  much  more  active  share  in  the 
transaction.  We  find  an  allusion  in  a  later 
part  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which  proves 
the  prevalence  of  the  custom,  as  it  is  said  (ix, 
90, 91),  "  three  years  let  a  damsel  wait,  though 
she  be  maiTiageable  ;  but  after  that  time,  let 
her  chose  for  herself  (vindetn)  a  bridegroom 
of  equal  rank,  if,  not  being  given  in  marriage, 
she  choose  her  bridegroom  (adhigachhed  yadi 
swayam,)  neither  she  nor  the  youth  chosen 
commit  any  ofifence."  The  scholiast  explains 
it  of  the  so-called  Swayamvara,  "adhikaguna- 
varatable  samanajatigunam  varam  swayam 
vidnita."  It  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
the  hindoo  society  of  former  times  for  prin- 
cesses and  women  of  rank  to  select  a  husband 
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for  themselves.  The  candidates  for  the  hand 
of  the  lady  were  invited  to  her  father's  house, 
and  after  previous  festivities  for  some  days, 
were  collected  in  a  hall,  rouud  which  the 
damsel  passed  aud  selected  her  future  lord, 
by  throwing  a  garland  round  his  neck,  the 
marriage  rite  was  then  celebrated  as  usual. 
The  custom  is  the  subject  of  much  pleasing 
poetic  descriptioD  in  the  Mahabharat,  the  Nai- 
shadha,  and  other  works.  A  translation  of 
the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi  from  the  former 
is  published  in  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Maga- 
zine for  September  1825.  In  the  Hero  and 
the  Nymph  by  Kalidasa,  (Hind  Th.,  Vol.  i,  p. 
226).  Pailava,  describes  a  scene,  in  which 
Urvasi  played  Lakshmi ;  Menaka,  was  Yaruni. 
The  latter  says : 

Lakhshmi,  the  mighty  powers  that  rule  the  spheres 
Are  all  assembled  :  at  the  head  appears 
The  blooming  Kesava.     Confess,  to  whom 
Inclines  your  heart  ? 

Damayantiwas  the  tried  and  exemplaiy  wife 
of  Nala.  She  prayed  for  her  union  with  him, 
having  enquired  after,  and  seen  him  in  her 
apartments.  Her  becoming  Swayambara 
again  was  simply  to  make  Nala,  from  whom 
she  had  been  separated,  know  where  she  was, 
that  he  might  come  there  and  be  united  to 
her.  Of  the  Kshatriya  women  some  married 
according  to  the  Brahma  mode,  and  some  be- 
came Swayambara.  Aja  married  Indhumati 
who  was  Swayambara.  His  son  Dasaratha 
had  the  daughter  of  Kosala  offered  to  him, 
and  he  married  her ;  but  his  second  wife 
Kaikeyi  whom  he  won,  was  a  Swayambara. 
Janaka,  king  of  Mithila,  made  his  daughter 
Sita  Swayambara.  She  prayed  that  she 
should  be  the  wife  of  Rama  who  bent  the 
huge  bow  and  was  the  successful  competitor. 
The  high  character  of  Sita  as  a  model  wife 
and  a  holy  woman  is  well-known.  When 
she  met  the  venerable  wife  of  Atri  and  was 
highly  complimented,  she  said  that,  although 
she  was  devoted  to  Rama,  and  she  tried  her 
utmost  to  follow  him,  she  doubted  whether 
her  soul  mirrored  the  purity  of  his.  When 
flhe  solicited  pennission  to  accompany  her 
husband  into  banishment,  she  said— 

**  A  wife  must  share  her  hasband's  fate, 
My  duty  is  to  follow  thee 
'Wnerever  thou  gfoest.    Apart  from  thee, 
I  would  not  dwell  in  heaven  itself. 
Thou  art  mv  king,  my  guide, 
My  only  refuge,  my  divinity." 

After  the  death  of  Ravana,  when  slie  ap- 
peared before  Rama,  and  when  he  cast  reflec- 
tions on  her  chastity,  she  dashed  away  her 
tears,  brought  on  by  the  interview,  and  rising 
from  the  dust  at  his  feet,  addressed  Laksb- 
mana  as  follows  : —  "  Son  of  Sumitra  I 
In  thine  eyes  I  see  pity  and  trust  of  me. 
Build  me  'a  funeral  pyre.     Brother  ;  since 
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I    am    tainted    in    Rama's   sight,  'tis  time 
I   should  die."     When   Draupadl  became  a 
Swayambara,  it  was   proclaimed  that   who- 
ever would  bend  an     enormous    bow    and 
by  it  shoot  five  arrows  simultaneously  through 
a  revolving  ring  into  a  target  beyond,  would 
win  hei\     When   she  was  brought   to    the 
Sabha,   Dhristadumna  informed   her  of  the 
names  of  those  who  had   been  assembled. 
After  the  failure  of  several  princes  Karna 
rose,  when  Draupadi  publicly  said, — "  I  will 
not  marry  a  carpenter's  son."    Arjuna  rose, 
tried,  succeeded,  and  won  the  bride.     When 
she  was  taken  to  Kunti  the  latter  inadver- 
tently said  to  her  sons, — '*  What  yon  have 
acquired  should  be  your  common  property." 
What  emanated  from  a  mother  must  be  done. 
The  propriety  of  the  marriage  of  one  woman 
to  five  men  was  discussed  at  the  Dnipada 
raja's  palace  whare  Kunti  was  present,  and 
took  a  part  in  the  discussion.      Vyas  sup- 
ported Kunti,  and  sanctioned  the  proposed 
marriage.   It  appeared  that  during  the  Vedic 
times,  the  daughter  of  a  rishi  was  mamed 
to  Frachata  and  his  nine  brothers,  and  an- 
other woman  of  the  Gautama  line  was  the 
wife  of  a  hundred  rishis.    But  these  were 
exceptions,  they  are  not  alluded  to  in  the 
Rig* Veda,  and  were  quoted  to  legalise  the 
maiTiage  of  Draupadi  with  the  five  Pandava. 
Draupadi  is  described  as  an  educated  lady, 
and  accordi/ig  to  her  own  account  she  used  to 
receive  insti'uction  from  a  brahmin  teacher, 
while  on  the  lap  of  her  father.    The.Baoa 
Purva  records  her  two  conversations ;  one 
with  Yudhishthira,  on  forgiveness  and  the 
Providence  of  Grod,  in  which    she  shows 
great  powers  of  observation  ;  and  the  other 
with  Satyabhama,  wife  of  Krishna,  who  came 
to  her  while  she  was  living  in  the  forest 
with  her  husbands.    The  subject  was,  on  the 
best  way  of  making  the  huslxuid  attached  to 
the  wife.    Draupadi  said  that  she  conducted 
herself  humbly,  serenely  and  devotedly   to 
her  husband  ;  she  daily  cleaned  the  house, 
utensils,  cooked  and  offered  meals  at  the  ap* 
pointed  time.    While  at  Indraprastha,    she 
took  care  of  Kunti,  saw  numerous  brahmins 
and  maid^servants  fed  and  clothed ;  she  also 
looked  after  the  servants,  cowherds  and  shop* 
herds.    She  took  cai*e  of  the  treasury,  and 
gave  orders  on  all  matters  connected  there- 
with.   She  performed  all  her    duties  with 
every  regard  to  truth,  but  unmindful  of  her 
personal  comfoit.     She  added,  the  faithful 
wife  cannot  attain  happiness  unless  she  prac- 
tises self-denial.    Do  what  I  have  told  you, 
and  before  strangers  remain  quiet,  but  true 
to  your  convictions,  avoiding  excitement  and 
thoughtlessneeB,  and  make  those  your  friends 
who  are  virtuous  and  devoted  to  their  hus- 
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bands.  When  Jayodrata  seized  and  carried 
her  away,  he  was  pursued  by  the  Panda va ; 
she  had  then  the  generosity  to  advise  him  to 
hiy  down  arms  and  implore  forgiveness. 

Kunti  was  brought  up  by  Kunti  Bhoja ;  while 
at  her  father's,  she  took  a  delight  in  enter- 
taining guests.     She  became  a  Swayambara, 
and   Pandu   received   her   garland.      When 
Di-aupadi  was  married  to  her  sons  she  ad- 
dressed her  as   follows  : — "  Daughter  !    be 
thou  full  of  esteem   and   love    to   thy   hus- 
bands, as  Indraui  was  to  Indra,    Swaha  to 
Bibhasara,   Rohiiii    to    Chandra,  Damayanti 
to    Nala,    Bhadra    to    Baiswanara,    Arun- 
dhati   to  Vasishtha  and  Lakshmi  to  Naray- 
an.    Be  thou   the  mother  of  heroes.     Em- 
ploy thyself  with   thy  husband  in  religious 
service,  and  thy  prosperity  will  be  unlimited. 
Oh  daughter,  employ    thy  time  in  looking 
after  the  guests,  visitors,  the  virtuous,  children 
and  the  elders.     By  thee  the  rajah's  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Kura  Jangala,  &c.,  will  be 
in:< tailed."     Kunti's  next  addrass  to  Draupadi 
"was  when  she  was  about  to  proceed  with  her 
]iusl>ands,  beggared  by  the  game  at  dice,  to 
piss  twelve  yeara  in  exile  and  one  year  in 
disguise. — Hindoo    Theatre  ;    Calcutta  Re- 
view.  No.  109,  pp.  39,  40;    Calcutta  Quar- 
ter fy  Magazine,  Sept.  1825. 

SWURNAKARA,  Sajts.,    from    swaraa, 
gold,  and  kree,  to  make. 

SWURYOGA,  Sans.,  from  swar,  heaven, 
and  yoga,  a  sacrifice. 

SWEET-MARJORAM,  Eng.     Maijorana 
hortensis,  Mttnch. 

SWEET  and  bitter  Soriojan.     See  Colchi- 
ctim. 

SWEET  BAY.    Laurus  nobilis. 

SWEET  BRIAR.     Rosa  rubigiuosa. 

SWEET  CALAMUS.    Sweet  flag. 

SWEET  CASSAVA.  Cassava  manioc. 

SWEET  FENNEL.     Feunel  seed. 

SWEET  FLAG. 


It. 

Kawa-sob,  Jap. 

Calamus  aromaticu8,LAT. 
Vuj,  Pers 

Dringo,  Port. 

Vacha,  Godaviu,     Sanb. 
Venkund,  Haimavate,  „ 
Golomi,  , , 

Wadda-kaha,         Singh. 
Vassambo,  Tah. 

Vusa,  Tbl. 


Kist-nl-diirrera,'Wuj,  Ar.  )  Oalamo  aramatioo, 

ShwetBnoh,  Beng. 

B«g7,  Can. 

Taohxudogbo,  CocH.  -Chin. 

Bach,  DuK. 

Sweet  oalamua,  Eno. 

Aoonu  odorant,  Fr. 

Kalmis  Wurtzel,       *Ger. 

Kalamos  aromatikas,     „ 

KiucQb'bewa,  GodaTuzt 

Hind. 
VenkoDd,  Wuj  Igir,     „ 

Sweet  Calamus,  the  aromatic  which  was 
of  equal  celebrity  with  Spikenard,  mentioned 
by  the  same  authors,  and  procured  from  the 
ftame  country,  is  describ^  by  Dioscoride."^  un- 
der the  name  of  Kakafiog  AptofiariKOQ.  It  is 
supposed  by  Sprengel  and  some  authors  that 
the  Acorus  calamus  of  botanists  is  intended, 
which  is  possessed  of  slight  ai^omatic  proper- 
tieSy  is  common  in  European  ditches,  and  is 
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likewise  found  in  India  in  mountainous  situa- 
tions. 

Sweet-cane,  or  Calamus,  being  described  by 
Dioscorides  immediately  after  ^x^'^^Cf  which 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  A.  sdbaenan- 
thus,    appears  to    Dr.    Royle  to  belong  to 
the  same    genus,    and    indeed    to    be    the 
above    far-famed    species.    Calamus  aroma- 
ticus    is    thought    also    to    be    the    sweet- 
caue  and  the  rich    aromatic   reed   from  'a 
far  country'  of   Scripture.    He  states  that 
there  is  no  plant  which  more  closely  coin- 
cides in  description  with  everything  that  is 
required  than  the  tall  grass  which  yields  the 
fragrant  grass-oil  of  Central  India,  and  which 
he  named  Andropogon  calamus  aromaticus. — 
Illust.  HimaL  Botany,  p.  425. 
SWEET  INGA,  Inga  dulcis. 
SWEET  LIME,  Citrus  limonum. 
SWEET  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE,  see 
Gums  and  Resins. 

SWEET  PEA,  Lathyrus  odoratns. 
SWEET  POTATO,   or   Spanish   potato, 
Batatas  edulis.      See    Convolvulus   batatas, 
Sukur  kund. 

SWEET  PUNARNAVI,  Sanb.    Trian- 
thema  decandra. 

SWEET  RUSH,  Eng.  Andropogon  scha- 
nauthus,  Linn. 

SWEET  SULTAN,  Centaurea,  sp. 
SWEET  WILLIAM,  Dianthus,  sp. 
SWERGA,  according  to  hindoo  mytho- 
logy, the  paradise  of  Indra.  The  Apsara, 
in  hindoo  mythology,  are  nymphs  of  Swer- 
ga,  the  celestial  court  of  Indra,  celestial 
dancers,  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  Amongst 
them  is  Rembha,  the  popular  Venus  of  the 
hindoos  and  some  others  are  described  to 
be  of  inconceivable  loveliness.  They  an- 
swer to  the  Pari  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
and  the  damsels  called  in  the  Koran,  Hur- 
ul-ayuii,  the  antelope-eyed  Huri.  These  hin- 
doo nymphs  were  produced  at  the  churn- 
ing of  the  ocean,  as  related  in  the  Ramayana. 
Sir  William  Jones  thus  describes  them  in 
Swerga: 

'*>'ow  while  each  ardent  Cinnara  persuades 

The  soft-ey'd  Apsara  to  break  the  dance, 

And  leads  her  loth,  yet  with  love-beaming  glance, 

To  biinks  of  marjoram  and  champac  shades, 

Celestial  genii  toVrd  their  king  advance, 

So  call'd  by  men,  in  heavhi  Gandharvas  named." 

According  to  Kshatriya  belief,  warriors 
slain  in  battle  are  transported  to  'ludra's 
heaven  by  these  Apsarasa  or  nymphs 
of  Swerga.  Thus  in  Mann,  vii,  89,  it 
is  said,  'Those  rulers  of  the  earth  who,  desir- 
ous of  defending  each  other,  exert  their  utmost 
strength  in  the  battle,  without  ever  averting 
their  faces,  ascend  after  death  directly  to 
heaven.'  And  in  Book  ii,  19,  of  the  Nala, 
Indra  says, '  Why  are  no  warriors  slain  now- 
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a-days,  tltat  I  see  none  arriving  in  heaven  to  j  the   wood  is  close,  not  bo  bard  as  box-wood, 

lionour  as  my  guests?' — Colematis  Hindoo 

Myth. ;  Sir  fVUliam  Jones^  Hymn  to  Indra^ 

Vol  xiii,  pp.  270-73 ;  Tr.  of  Hvtd.,  Vol.  i, 

;;.  302;   Wiiliams'  Story   of'  Nala,  p,   140. 

See  Judra,  Kurnoa,  Maha-deva,  Meru,  Sati. 

SWERGADWARA,  see  Krishna. 

SWERTIA  RACEMOSA,  Wall     Syn.  of 
Agathotes  chirayta,  G.  Don, 

SWERTIA  CHEYRATA,  BucKs  MSS. 
Syn.  of  Agathotes  chirayta,  G.  Don. 

SWETA-BARYALA,  Bbng.,  Hind.  Sida 
rhomboidea. 

SWETA  JAMBU,  Sans.    Calyptranthes 
caryophylHfoIia. 

SWETA  KUNCfl,  Bbng.    Citrus  preca- 
torius 

SWETAMBARA,  a  sect  of  the  Jains, 

SWETA    PASHANAM,    Sans.     White 
oxide  of  arsenic. 

S WETA-SHALA,  Dux  ?  Dalbergia  latifolia. 

SWIETENIA  CHLOROXY^LON,  Roxb., 
ii.  400. 

Chloroxylon  8wietenia,/>C7. 


Satin  wood,  £no. 

Dhoura,  Hind. 

Btirute,  Boruoht    Singh. 
(jaha,  Mal-burute,        „ 

This  cabinet  wood  is  well    known   for 


Kodowah  porsh,       Tam. 
Billuga,  Billu  Karra,  Tel. 


Its 


glossy  yellow  shades.  The  tree  grows  in  the 
peninsula  at  Gokak,  on  sand  stone  hills  :  and 
on. the  AIleh-Bella  Hills,  also  in  the  southern, 
eastern  and  northern  districts  of  Ceylon  ;  and 
is  recognised  to  be  of  two  kinds,  there,  the 
ordinary  satin  wood  which  is  used  for  oil 
presses,  waggon  wheels,  bullock  carts, bridges, 
cog  wheels,  buildings,  and  furnitures,  and 
the  flowered  satin-lustered  samples  of  the 
same  wood,  which  is  used  for  picture  frames, 
furniture,  backs  of  hair  brushes,  and  cabinet 
work,  and  next  to  calamander,  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Ceylon  woods.  It  is  hard, 
weighs  55  lbs.  or  57  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot 
and  is  supposed  to  last  about  80  years.  It 
occurs  in  the  northern  circars.  Very  fine  satin 
wood  gi*ew  at  Cotaputty  in  the  Tengricottah 
taluq  of  Salem,  but  Dr.  Cleghorn  supposes 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  oldest  and  best  was 
destroyed  by  the  Railway  conti*actoi*s.  It  is 
used  in  the  Madras  presidency,  for  the  naves 
of  gun  carriage  wheels  and  is  the  best  suited 
of  all  the  Madi*as  woods,  for  fuses.  In  beauty 
and  lustre,  the  flowered  samples  rival  the 
bird's  eye  maple  of  America.  Tredgold  men- 
tions that  in  England,  the  best  variety  of  the 
wood  is  the  West  Indian,  imported  from  St. 
Domingo,  in  square  logs  and  planks  from  9 
to  20  inches  wide  ;  the  next  in  quality  is  the 
East  Indian,  shipped  from  Singapore  and, 
Bombay  in  round  logs  from  9  to  30  in  diame- 
ter ;  and  the  most  inferior  is  from  New  Pro- 
vidence, in  sticks  from  3^  to  10  inches  square ; 
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but  somewhat  like  it  in  colour  or  rather  more 
orange  ;  some  pieces  are  very  beautifully 
mottled  and  curled.  It  was  much  in  vogue 
a  few  years  ba<;k  for  internal  decoration  and 
furniture,  but  is  now  principally  used  for 
brushes,  and  somewhat  for  turning,  the  finest 
kinds  are  cut  into  veneers,  which  are  then 
expensive,  the  Nassau  wood  is  generally  used 
for  brushes.  Satin-wood  of  handsome  figure 
was  formerly  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  the  Island  of  Dominica.  The  wood  has 
an  agreeable  scent,  and  is  sometimes  called 
yellow  Saunders.  The  price  in  the  Madras 
presiden(;y,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  teak  > 
and  black  wood.  Asatin  wood,  a  beautiful  wood 
for  ornamental  furniture, was  sent fromPenang. 
—Eoxb,  Flor,  Ind.,  Vol,  ii,  p,  400  ;  Treri" 
gold  ;  Dr,  Cleghorn^ s  Conservator's  Report^ 
p.  15,  for  1860;  M.  E.  J.  JR.  ;  L.  E.  J.  H. 
SWIMMERS,  an  order  of  water-birds,  as 
under  : 

Order  VIII. — Natatores,  or  Swimmers. 

A  Tribe,  Longipennes. 

Fam,    JjaridsB. 

Sub-Pam.  Larinse,  2  gen.  5  sp.  viz.  1  Catarracta ; 
4  Lams. 

SvihPam,  Sterniose,  Div,  1  Skimmert,  1  gen.  1  sp. 
vis.  1  Rhynchops  albicollis ; 

Div,  2  Marsfi,  Terns,  5  gen.  10  sp.  1  Sylochelidon  ; 

1  Qelochelidon,  2  Hydrochelidon  ;  1  Tholaasens  ;  1 
Seena ;  3  Sterna ;  1  Sternulia  ; 

Div.  4  Oceanic  Tei  tm,  2  gen  4  sp.  2  Onychoprion  ; 

2  Anous. 
Fam.  ProcellaridsB  ;  6  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  4  Diomedea ; 

4  Procellaria ;  1  Prion  ;  1  Pelicauoides ;  1  Puffinus  ; 
1  Thalassidroma. 

B.  Tribe,  Totipalmati. 

Fam.    Pelicanid®,  5  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  2  Phaeton,  2 
Sula,  3  PelecanuB,  4  Oraculus,  1  Plotus. 
^    C.  Tribe,  Lamellirostres. 

Fam,  AnatidsB ;  Gooses. 

Svb-Fam.  PhaBnicopterinse,  1  gen.  I  sp.  viz., 
Phoanicopterus  roseus. 

Sub-Fam,  Anserinse.  Div.  1  Stodnty  1  gen.  2  ap.  2 
Cygnus,  olor,  atrata.  Dtv.  2  OeetCy  2  gen.  4  sp.  3 
Anser,  1  Bernicla.  Div.  3,  Perching  Oeese^  2  Dendro- 
cygna ;  2  Sarcidiornis ;  1  Nettapus.  Div*  4,  Shiel- 
drakes,  1  Casarca  rutila,  1  Tadoma  Tulpanser. 

Sub-Fam.  Anatinad,  1  gen.  6  sub-gen.  10  sp.  viz., 
1  Spatula,  3  Anas ;  DaflUa ;  Chaulelasmus ;  1  Mw«m»  ; 

3  Querquerdula. 
Sub-Fam.    Fuligulinse,  1  gen,  1  sub^n.  5  sp.  viz., 

4  Fuligula,  1  Branta. 
Sub-Fam.    Mergins,  1  gen.  ^1  sp.  viz.,  1  Mergus 

castor. 

Fam.  PodicipidaB,  1  gen.  2  sp.  viz.,  2  Podiceps 
cristatus,  Philippensis. 


SWIETENIA  FEBRIFUGA,  Roxb.  Sjn. 

of  Soymeda  febrifuga,  Jus,  ^ 

SWIETENIA  MAHOGANY,  Mahogany. 
The  mahogany  tree  has  been  introduced  into 
British  India. 

SWJFT,  a  genus  of  birds  one  of  them  tlie 
Cypselus  affinis  is  common,  and  builds  in  socie- 
ties among  ruined  places  and  domes,  ite  nest 
b  made  of  clay,  intermingled  with  feathers 
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Biul  p'ass.  In  hauDts  and  habits  it  mach  re- 
sembles the  European  bUck  swift,  which,  it 
would  appear,  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in 
Hindoos  tun. 

8WIl\iS,  or  Fishmaws. 

SWINJC,  the  hog  family.  The  Jews 
and  Egyptians  were  alike  in  refusing  to  eat 
the  fle^th  of  swine  ;  except  that  the  Egyptians 
who  reared  those  unclean  animals  to  sacrifice 
to  Isis  and  Osiris,  indulged  themselves  in  eat- 
inir  pork  once  a  month,  on  the  day  of  the 
full  moon. 

SWORD.  A  metal  all^  known  as 
"  sakela,"  is  used  in  the  Panjao  for  the  manu- 
facture of  swords.  &c.,  consisting  of  cast-iron, 
asbat  and  kheri  iron,  and  foulad  or  steel 
welded  together.  Occasionally,  in  Jammu,  a 
small  quantity  of  silver  and  sometimes  tin,  is 
beaten  into  and  welded  with  the  finest  sword 
blades  for  the  sake  of  texture  and  polish. 
The  sword  cutlers  of  Ispahan  formerly  enjoy- 
ed great  celebrity,  and  numbers  of  swords  are 
still  manufactured  there.  The  best  blades  are 
all  made  of  Indian  steel,  imported  in  the  form 
of  small  round  rakes  which  cost  about  two 
tonnans  each.  Old  Persian  swords  will  fetch 
very  high  prices,  all  over  the  east  ;  for  they 
cannot  now-a-days  fabricate  blades  equal  to 
those  of  former  ages.  When  tlie  blade  has 
been  hammered  out  of  the  koor  or  cake  of 
Indian  steel,  it  is  put  in  the  furnace,  and  kept 
there  all  night,  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
low  fire.  In  the  morning  it  is  taken  out, 
smoothed  and  filed  into  shape,  and  then 
heated  red  hot,  and  immersed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  a  trough  filled  with  castor  oil.  It  is 
next  polished,  sharpened,  and  the  hilt  and 
scabbard  fitted  to  it ;  and  the  last  thiug  done, 
is  to  bring  out  the  jowhar  or  damask  patteni. 
For  this  purpose,  the  blade  is  perfectly 
cleansed  from  oil  or  grease  ;  and  a  yellow 
kind  of  stone  is  gi'ound  to  powder,  mixed 
with  hot  water  in  a  cup,  which  must  be  of 
china  or  glass,  not  metal,  and  the  solution 
laid  on  over  the  blade'  with  a  piece  of  cotton, 
two  or  three  times.  This  brings  out  the  black 
jowhar  perfectly.  The  scabbards  of  Persian 
Bwords  are  all  made  of  thin  laminte  of  wood 
joined  together  and  covered  with  black  leather 
with  a  sort  of  pattern  stamped  on  the  outside. 
The  devotion  of  the  Rajput  is  still  paid  to  liis 
anns,  as  to  his  horse.  He  swears  by  the 
steel,  and  prostrates  himself  before  his  defen- 
sive buckler,  his  lance,  his  sword,  or  his  dag- 
ger. The  worship  of  the  sword  (asi)  may 
divide  with  that  of  the  horse  (aswa)  the 
honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the  continent  of 
Asia.  It  prevailed  amongst  the  scythic  Geta, 
and  is  described  exactly  by  Herodotus.  To 
Dacia  and  Thrace  it  was  carried  by  Getic 
colonies  from  the  Jaxartes,  and  fostered  by 
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these  lovers  of  liberty  when  their  hordes 
over-ran  Europe.  The  worahip  of  the  sword 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  by  the  Getic  Atila, 
with  all  the  accompaniments  of  pomp  and 
place,  forms  an  admirable  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  and  fail  of  Rome  ;  and  had 
Gibbon  witnessed  the  worship  of  the  double- 
edged  sword  (khanda)  by  the  prince  of  Me- 
war  and  all  his  chivalry,  he  might  even  have 
embellished  his  anin)ated  account  of  the 
adoration  of  the  scymitar,  the  symbol  of  Mai'S. 

The  Bikaner  people  work  well  in  iron, 
and  have  shops  at  the  capital  and  all  the 
large  towns  for  the  manufacture  of  8word 
blades,  matchlocks,  daggers,  iron  lances, 
&c.  The  sword  handler,  which  often  are 
inlaid  with  variej^ated  sleel,  or  burnished,  are 
in  high  request,  and  exported  to  various 
parts  of  India. 

In  Cutch,  an  in<'h  bar  of  fine  English 
or  Swedish  steel  is  forged  into  plates  7 
inches  long,  1  broad  and  ^  thick:  similar 
bars  of  fine  spot  iron  are  prepared  in  the 
same  manner.  These  are  smeared  with  a 
paste  of  borax  dissolved  in  water,  and  laid 
in  piles  of  twelve,  nine  of  steel  to  three 
of  iron,  or  three  to  one,  alternately  ;  each  pile 
is  wrapped  round  with  rag  thickly  plastered 
with  mud  made  of  a  loamy  earth  ;  then  heated, 
welded,  and  drawn  out  to  a  bar  one  inch  ancl 
one-eight  broad  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick, 
this  is  bent  zigzag  three  or  four  times ;  is 
again  welded  and  drawn  out  to  half  an  inch 
thick  ;  and  during  the  heat,  borax  is  frequent- 
ly dropped  on  the  metal  while  in  the  fire. 
Two  of  these  bars  are  next  welded  into  one 
and  when  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
long  it  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  loop  or 
staple.  In  the  middle  of  this  a  piece  of  fine 
grained  file  is  inserted  of  the  same  width  and 
nearly  as  thick.  All  is  then  welded  together 
and  the  blade  is  formed.  To  temper  the 
blade,  an  earthen  pot  twelve  inches  wide 
and  six  deep  is  notched  on  the  edges  (the 
notches  being  opposite  each  other)  with 
a  file  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  is 
then  filled  nearly  up  to  the  notches  with  water. 
Oil  is  then  poured  on  the  surface.  The  blade 
being  heated  equally  to  a  light  red  is  removed 
from  the  fire  and  the  point  entered  into  a 
notch  on  one  edge  is  passed  to  the  opposite 
one  keeping  the  edge  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  in  the  oil.  It  is  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards  rather  slowly  till  the  hissing 
ceases  and  the  rest  of  the  blade  above  the 
fluid  has  become  black.  A  jug  of  water  with- 
out oil  is  then  poured  along  the  blade  from 
heel  to  point.  In  order  to  take  out  the  warp 
produced  by  tempering,  the  blade  when  nearly 
cold  is  passed  over  the  fire  three  or  four  times, 
then  being  brought  to  the  anvil  is  set  straight 
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hj  striking  it  regularly  but  moderately  with  a 
hammer ;  by  this  means  a  damascus  curved 
blade  may  be  brought  nearly  straight.  Swords, 
in  Asia,  are  made  with  a  hilt  so  smalt  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  a  European 
hand  to  use  them  in  the  manner  of  cutting 
which  is  common  with  Europeans.  In  cutting, 
an  oriental  does  not  straighten  his  arm  at  the 
elbow,  the  handle  is  purposely  made  small  and 
confined,  in  order  that  the  swordsman  m:iy  not 
be  forced  to  sti*aighten  his  arm,  but  draw  the 
cut  as  he  delivers  it.  Mr.  Vigne,  when 
at  Teheran,  had  seen  a  sheep  laid  in  two 
at  one  stroke,  and  Snliman  Mirzii,  one  of  the 
numerous  sons  of  the  late  Fulteh  Ali  Shah, 
king  of  Persia,   hud  been   known    to  cut   a 


SYAN  CHANE,  see  Tarkand. 

SYANG,  in  lat.  0°  20'  N.,  long.  129*  54' 
E.,  is  a  low  flat  island  in  the  Gillolo  passage. 
See  Wu-tsau. 

SYCAMORE  TREE  of  Scripture,  Moras 
niuiii,  Linn, 

SYCAMORE  FIG  TREE. 

Ficus  syoamoraB. 

A  larjje  tree  found  in  Egypt. 

SYCEE-SILVER,  silver  in  the  form  of 
ingots,  of  various  weights.  The  purest  quali- 
ty has  97  to  99  pure  silver. — SimmoniTs  Diet, 

SYCIIET.#  Previously  to  the  conquest  of 
Assam,  in  1824,  the  inhabitants  of  Jynteea 
were  in  the  A'equeut  habit  of  capturing  British 
subj(»cts  in  Syehet,  to  offer  up  as  sacrifices  at 


donkey  in    half  at  one  sweep  of  his  sword.  |  the  shrine  of  Kalee.     In   1832,  two  British 


The  sword  is  an  object  of  veneration  or  wor- 
ship among  the  Govind  Sikhs,  as  it  was 
amongst  the  Getes,  the  Scythian  ancestors  of 
the  Jats,  from  whom  the  Sikhs  are  descended. 
— Tod's  Rajnsthan,  Vol,  ii,  p.  204  ;  Hoyles 
ArtSy  ^c.^of  IndiOy  p,  460  ;  Eohde,  MSS.  ; 
History  of  the  "Punjab^  Vol,  i,  p,  105.  See 
Kharg,  Sword. 

SWURNUniJOOTHI,  Beno.  Yellow  jas- 
mine,  Jasminum  chiysantheAium. 

SWUTI,  Bbng.  Mountain  panic  grass, 
Panicum^  holcoides. 

SYADREE,  or  the  Western  ghauts,  called 
by  the  natives  Syadree  in  its  N.  part;  and 
Sukheit  in  itsS.  part,  Malabar  Coast.  Length, 
about  800 miles;  from  about 21°  lo,  73*=^  45', 
and  74''  40',  they  tenninate  almost  precipi- 
tously, forming  the  N.  side  of  the  gap  of  Pal- 
gatcheri.  Average  height,  4,000  feet.  About 
21°,  2,000  feet;  Mahableshwur,  18%  73° 
40',  4,700  feet ;  Pooruudher,  4,472  feet ;  Sin- 
ghur,  4,162  feet;  Hurreechundurghur,  3,894 
feet;  about  15°,  1,000  feet,  towards  Coorg; 
Bonasson  Hill,  7,000  feet ;  Tandianmole, 
5,781  feet;  Papagiri,  5,682  feet.  Seaward 
face,  though  abrupt,  is  not  precipitous,  but 
consists  of  a  series  of  terraces  or  steps. 
Chasms  or  breaks  in  the  i*ange  give  access  to 
the  highlands,  and  are  denominated  ghauts  or 
passes,  a  name  which  has  become  generally 
applied  to  the  range  itself.  The  core  is  pri- 
mary, inclosed  by  alternating  strata  of  more 
recent  origin.  Sceneiy  delightful  and  grand, 
displaying  stupendous  scarps,  fearful  chasms, 
numerous  waterfalls,  dense  forests,  and  per- 
ennial verdure. 

SYALITA — Dillenia  speciosa. 

SYAMA,  see  Dhermaraja  or  Yama. 

SYAMA  RAHASYA,  see  Tantras. 

SYAMAK,  (Panicum  colonum)  a  kind  of 
grain  used  generally  among  the  poorer  classes. 
The  stalk  forms  good  fodder  for  cattle. 

SYAMALI,  Tel.  Helicteres  isora,  also 
Isora  coryllifolia,  Linn, 
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subjects  were  passing  along  the  high-road  in 
Assam,  when  they  were  suddenly  seized  and 
carried  up  into  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Goba,  in  the  Nowgong  district.  After 
having  been  decked  out  with  new  clothes 
and  jewels,  they  were  led  away  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, together  with  two  other  persons,  also 
subjects  of  the  British  government.  One  of 
the  individuals,  however,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  escape,  and  on  his  return  to  the  plains, 
he  gave  information  of  what  hnd  occurred  ; 
and  as  no  tidings  were  ever  afterwards  heard 
of  the  three  other  individuals,  little  dotiht 
remained  but  that  they  were  sacrificed.  Xlie 
chief  had  been  frequently  required  to  snr- 
render  the  guilty  individuals,  but  all  to  no 
purpose  ;  and  there  being  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  the  chief  had  wilfully  screened 
the  perpetrators  of  this  horrible  crime,  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  William  Bent i tick, 
in  February  1835,  confiscated  all  his  tenito- 
ry  situated  in  the  plains.  Dantipar  conse- 
quently became  annexed  to  the  district  of 
Nowgong ;  and  these  horrible  atrocities 
were  put  a  stop  to. — Butler^s  Travels  of 
Assam,  pp.  i4G-47. 

SYDIVA,  see  Pandu,  Polyandry. 

SYE,  a  river  near  Juanpoor  passing  Per- 
tabghur  in  Oudh. 

SYED,  one  of  the  four  mahomedan  tribes. 
The  Syeds,  the  Saadat,  or  lords  are  descend- 
ants of  Mahomed,  through  his  daughter 
Fatimah  and  her  husband  Ali,  and  as  a  rule 
are  quiet,  humble-minded  men  not  distinguished 
by  other  qualities  from  the  Sheikhs  ;  they 
are  of  Suni  and  also  of  Shiah  persuasion,  and 
are  met  with  serving  as  soldiers,  or  in  civil 
avocations  or  following  some  religious  daties. 
Syeds  range  themselves  as  Hasani,  Hoossaini 
and  Alavi.  A  Syedani,  is  a  Syed  woman. 
Amongst  the  women  of  the  Syeds  of  Madras 
most  can  read  the  Arabic  Koran  and  the  Hin- 
dustani books  of  Belief  and  Devotion,  but  they 
cannot  ^vTrite:  in  all  Madras,  there  may  be  more 
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than  one  thousand  of  this  class  of  women,  some 
of  them  also  able  to  read  Hindustani  story 
books  and  can  write  a  little,  while  a  few 
even  know  the  Persian  Gulistan,  Bostan, 
Auwar-i-Sohaili,  Abul  Fazl,  and  other  usual 
books  in  Persian,  and  can  even  write  the 
Persian  grammatically,  but  there  are  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  such  women,  in  all 
Madras.     Ali<o  about  four  or  live  huudred  of   Trans.  1850. 


SYEES. 

Trnvanoore  and  Table-land  of  Uttree  Mullee, 
Ibid,  1846.  On  the  fall  of  rain  on  the  Table- 
land of  Uttree  Mullee,  Travancore,  1846,  Ibid, 
1848,  p.  39.  On  a  remarkable  storm  at  Bom- 
bay, 6th  April  1847,  Ibid.  On  Indian  hail 
storms,  Ibid,  18.30^  43.  On  the  atmospheric 
tides  in  the  Deccan.  Phil.  Trans.  1840.  On 
the  meteorological  observations  in  India,  Phil. 


them  are  good  needlewomen  and  embroiderers. 
The  Syed  race  of  Burh  in  northern  India, 
furnished  many  persons  of  note  to  the  courts 
of  Delhi  from  the  reign  of  Akbar  to  that  of 
Farokser.  They  are  »t\\\  numerous  in  Mozuf- 
fern ugger. — Wilson's  Q lossary, 

SYED  ABDOOLQADIRJ'ILLANEE,  or 
Peer-i-D  usta  jreer . 

SYED  AllM UD  KUBEER,  the  founder 
of  the  Rufaee  claims  of  fuqeers. 

SYED,  ALIWI,  the  descendants  of  Ali, 
of  his  other  wives,  not  by  Fatima. 

SYED,  Hussunee  and  Hoseiuee,  the  de- 
scendants of  Ali  by  Fatima. 

SYED  JULLAL-OOD-DEEN,  Bokharee. 
SYED  OOL  TAAM,  the  prince  of  food. 
SYED  SHAH  ZOOHOOR,  distinguished 
by  his  wisdom,  piety,  and  austerity  of  life. 
He  built  a  small  monastery  of  earth  at  Alla- 
habad, which  still  remains.  He  was  celebra- 
ted for  his  miracles,  by  his  prayers  the 
most  frightful  chronic  complaints  were  imme- 
diately removed,  of  which  an  instance  is  given 
in  respect  to  the  case  of  the  governor  of  Alla- 
habad, nawab  Oomdat  ool  Moolk  Ameer 
Khan.  Zoohoor  boasted  of  having  lived  three 
hundred  years. 

SYED  ZEIN  OOL  ABIDIN,  a  saint 
Tenerated. 

SYHADBI  a  range  of  moun tains  continuing 
down  from  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  Aravalli  to 
the  western  ghauts  of  India.     See  S3radree. 

SYKES,  Colonel  William,  Bombay  Army, 
he  was  Statistical  Reporter  for  the  Deccan 
from  1821  to  1*834  ;  from  1840,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  a 
distinguished  Zoologist,  Meteorologist,  Geolo- 
gist, Antiquary  and  Statist.  He  has  written 
so  much  on  each  of  so  many  subjects,  that  his 
papers  are  classed  below  : 

Meteorology, — Mean  temperature  of  India 
at  various  elevations,  Rep.  Brit  Assn.  1834, 
Vol.  iii,  p.  567.  On  the  measurement  of 
heights  by  the  thermometer,  Ibid,  1835,  Vol. 
iiiy  p.  25  ;  Lond.  Geo.  Trans. ;  Bom.  Geo. 
TranSy  1839  ;  Jackson's  What  to  Observe,  &c. 
On  the  remarkable  difference  betwixt  the  fall 
of  rain  at  Mahabaleshwar,  and  that  at  Bombav 
and  at  Poena;  Ibid,  1839,  Vol.  vi,  p.  16. 
On  the  meteorology  of  the  province  of  Coorg, 
in  the  Western  Ghauts  ;  Ibid,  1842,  Vol.  xi„ 
p.  22.    On  the  fall  of  rain  on  the  coast  of 
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Zoology. — Geographical  range  of  certain 
birds  common  to  various  parts  of  the  world, 
chiefly  to  India,  Hep.  Brit.  Ass.  1835,  Vol.iii, 
69.  Fishes  of  the  Deccan.  Trans.  Lond.  Zoo- 
logical Soc.  1838.  Catalogue  of  the  mamma- 
lia of  the  Deccan.  Zool.  Trans.  1831,  repub- 
lished, Bl.  As.  Trans.  1832,  Vol.  i.  Birds  of 
the  Deccan.  Zoul.  Trans.  1832  ;  republished, 
BI.  As.  Trans.  1834,  Vol.  iii.  Quails  and 
Hemipoila  of  India.  Lond.  Vol.  i,  4to. 

St<Uisiic8. — Wages  of  iabourera  in  the  Dec- 
can.  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  1835,  Vol.  iii.  1 18.     Spe- 
cial report  on  the  statistics  of  the  Deccan, 
its  extent,  and  physical  circumstances  ;  geolo- 
gy ;  ghauts  ;  escarpments  ;  climate  ;  botany  ; 
zoology  ;  antiquities ;  population  ;  education ; 
irrigation  ;  mountains,  &c.,  (See  Deccan,)  Rep. 
Brit.  Ass.  1 837,  Vol.  vi.     On  the  mortality 
of  Calcutta,  Ibid,  ]  844,  Vol.  xiii,  88.    On  the 
Statistics  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Bengal. 
Ibid,  89.     Statistics  of  civil  justice  in  India 
for  four  years,  from  1841  tol844.  Ibid.  1846» 
94.     Of  chantable  dispensaries  in,  Ibid,  96* 
Statistics  of  the  Agra  Government,  or  N.  W. 
Provinces.  Ibid.  1847.  Statistics  of  civil  jus- 
tice in  Bengal,  to  which  Government  is  a 
party.  Ibid,  1848,  116.  Contributions  to  the 
statistics  of  Sugar  produced  in  India.     Ibid, 
1849,   108.    Statistics  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice  under  the  Bengal  Government  for  the 
years  1844, 1847, 1849.  Rep.  Brit.  As.  1836, 
vol.  V.     Statistics  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  India.  1858.  8 vo.     On  the  fruits  of 
the  Deccan ;  twenty-one  kinds  of  ordinary 
wild  fruits  ;  importance  of  communication  for 
the  introduction  of  plants  of  India.    (Rudi- 
ments of  Indian  exhibition  of  1853  ;  Bombay 
economic  museum,  Sir  A.  Johnstone  on,  in 
Lond.  As.  Trans.  Dr.  Buist  on.  Bom.  Geo^ 
Trans.  1848).  On  the  Dutch  possessions  of 
the  East  Indies,  Sep.  Brit  Ass.  1848,  112. 
Prices  of  cerealia  and  other  edibles  in  England 
and  India  compared.  Rep.  Brit  Ass^  1847. 
Mortality  in  the  Jails  of  ihe  24  pergunnas, 
Calcutta.  Rep.  Stat  Sut*vey  of  India,  1841. 
Catalogue  of  Chinese  Buddhist  works.  Lond. 
As.  Trans.    On  the  land  tenures  of  the  Dec- 
can.  Ibid,   1834,   Vol.  ii.  205—233 ;  1836, 
Vol.  iii,  350—376.    On  the  state  of  India  be- 
fore the  Mahomedan  invasion,  founded  on  the 
travels  of  Fa  Hian.  Ibid,  1886,  Vol.  vi,  248. 
On  the  proprietary  right  of  the  soil  Tested  in 
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the  subject,  not  the  sovereign,  in  India.  Ibid, 
1836,  Vol.  vi,  246.  Same  subject  as  land 
tenures  of  the  Deccan.  Mortality  and  chief 
diseases  of  troops  under  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment in  ]8ol  compared  with  that  in  1842, 
1846  and  1849.  Jl.  of  Lon(k  St^l.  Sou.  18ol. 
On  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India 
on  public  works.  Ibid,  1850. 

Geology  of  a  portion  of  the  Deccan,  Lend. 
Geol.  Trans.,  Vol.  iv,  second  series  4to.  On 
a  fossil  fish  from  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan, 
Lend.  Geol.  Trans.,  1851,  Vol.  y\\.^Buisfs 
Cat. 

A  large  collection  of  plants  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poena,  were  presented  by  Colonel  Sykes  to  the 
society.  In  1832,  a  catalogue  of  birds,  col- 
lected by  Colonel  Sykes  in  tlie  Bombay  pre- 
sidency, was  also  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
In  this  were  enumerated  226  species,  of  which 
above  40  were  described  for  the  firat  time, 
many  of  them  common  and  abundant  birds. 
This  catalogue  was  undoubtedly  the  most  va- 
luable enumeration  of  tlie  birds  of  India  pub- 
lished, and  contains  descriptions,  with  many 
highly  interesting  observations  on  the  habits, 
food  and  structure  of  many  of  the  species. 
Of  those  enumerated  by  Colonel  Skyes  there 
were  about  9  or  10  which  Dr.  Jerdon,  when 
writing  in  1839,  had  not  observed,  most  of 
which  are  probably  peculiar  to  the  more 
northern  portion  of  the  range  of  ghauts  and 
neighbouring  table-land. — H.  et  T, 

SYKESIA  KCENIGII,  y4m.,al8oS.thyr8i- 
floni,  i^ryt.,  syn  of  Gsertnera  kosnigii,  Wight  Ic. 

SYKESIA  WALKEKI,  .^m.  Syn.  of 
Giertnera  walkeri,  Wigh£s  Illust. 

SYLABCHEE,  or  Chillumchee,  Hujd., 
PxBS.,  a  wash-hand  basin. 

SYLHET,  possesses  a  few  manufactures. 
The  natives  there  excel  in  some  kinds  of  ivory 
work.  They  manufacture  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles, including  ladies'  bonnets.  They  also 
make  shields  of  bufialo  and  rhinoceros'  hides, 
which  are  celebrated  throughout  India  for 
their  durability  and  polish.  The  varnish  is 
made  of  the  juice  of  the  Semecarpus  anacair- 
dium  or  Indian  marking-nut.  One  description 
of  target  called  Afla-o-i,  which  is  made  here, 
is  not  varnished  but  is  rendered  by  some  pe- 
culiar process  of  preparing  the  leather,  semi- 
transparent.  The  other  skins  of  the  district 
are  an  article  of  traffic,  and  would  bear  a 
compadson  with  similar  furs  in  Europe. 
Considerable  quantities  of  them  are  prepared 
annually  both  here  and  in  Mymensing.  They 
were  formerly  sent  to  Tibet,  but  they  are 
now  chiefly  exported  to  China.  The  other 
manufactures  for  which  Sylhet  is  famed,  are 
sword  handles,  morahs,  articles  of  brass-work 
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(made  at  Toroff,)  and  flno  '  seetalpatee'  mats, 
such  as  are  commonly  used  in  Bengal,  for 
covering  the  seats  of  chairs,  beds  and  couches. 
This  place  has,  also,  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  preparation  of  certain  perfumes,  as  the 
attars  of  uggur  or  lign  aloe,  and  Nag-kesoor, 
(Mesua  ferrea') ;  also  several  compounds  of 
essential  oils,  of  which  that  of  Cassia  is  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  the  tree  (Aqui- 
laria    agallocha,    Roxb),    which   yields    the 
lign  aloe,  grows  in  the  Naga  country  between 
Sylhet  and  Assam,  also  in  Cochin-China  and 
Siam.     Both  the  wood  and  the  essence  ex- 
tracted from  it  at  Sylhet,  are  purchased  by  Mo- 
gul  merchants   for  exportation  to  Bu^sora, 
and  other  mahomedan  countries,  where  they 
are  held  in  high  estimation  and  much  used, 
the  attar,  as  a  perfume,  and  the  wood,  for . 
fumigating  apartments  and  cloths.  Lign  aloes 
is  interesting  from  its  antiquity  as  an  export 
from  India,  being  an  article  that  was  former- 
ly much  used  as  incense  in  Western  Asia. 
It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  agal lo- 
ch um  in  scripture.     Amongst  the  articles  of 
export,  are  a  variety  of  parti-coloured  cloths, 
generally    known  by  the    name    of  Sylhet 
cloths.     Some   of  them    are  dyed    of  rich 
colours,  and  being  of  a  strong  durable  tex- 
tdre,  are   well-adapted   for  table  covers,  to 
which  purpose  they  are  usually  applied  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Bengal. — Dr.  I'aylor,     See 
Cossyah,  Ehassia,  Khumia,  Kuki,  Polyandry, 
Sanatoria,  Silhet,  Tea. 

SYLGCHELlbON  CASPIA,  also  Sterna 
caspia :  '  Caspian  tern.'  Waimer  regions  of 
the  old  world  generally,  Australia  (S.  stre- 
nuas,  Gou/^f)  :  not  rare  in  parts  of  India  ; 
but  doubtful  as  occurring  in  Lower  Bengal. 

SYLVAN  DEITY,  Pan,  see  Vishnu. 

SYLVIA  ATRICAPILLA,  (Curruca  atri- 
capilla :  'Blackcap warbler,') Europe, W,  Asia, 
Arabia,  (Schlegel),  Japan,  (Temminck),  all 
Africa.     One  killed  in  Java,  (Temminck.) 

St/hia  cinerea,  (Curruca  cinerea :  '  Com- 
'mon  white-throat,'  (Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
Arabia,  (Schlegel),  N.  Africa :  migratory. 

Sylvia  ctiiTuca,  (Curruca  sylviella:  *  Lesser 
white-thi'oat,')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa :  mi^i«a- 
tory.  Common  in  India ;  and  a  nearly  affined 
but  larger  species  in  S.  India,  S.  affinis  (Cur- 
ruca cinerea,  apud  Jerdon.) 

Sylvia  orphea,  (Curruca  orphea :  *  Orpheus 
warbler,')  Europe,  N.Africa,  Arabia,  (Schlegel) 
rare  in  Britain:  migratory.  The  Indian  i-ace 
seems  to  differ  only  in  having  a  somewhat 
longer  bill :  inhabiting  both  Upper  Hindustan 
and  S.  India. 

SYLVIA  NIGRICAPILLA,  see  Orni- 
thology. 

SYLVIA  PHILOMELA,  see  Bulbul. 

SYLVIA  SUTORIA,  TaUor  bird. 
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SYMPHOREMA.  Of  this  genus  of  the 
verbenacese  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives  involucra- 
tum,  poljandram. 

SYMPHOREMA  INVOLUCRATA.  A 
species  of  St.  Peter's  wort,  cultivated  by  seed 
or  cuttings. — RiddeU, 

SYMPHYTUM  OFFICINALE. 
Sv^iroy  Diosc.,  iv,  p.  6  |  Sunkootun,  Hind 

Roots  large,  externally  black,  and  branch- 
ing, about  a  foot  long,  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  fleshy,  brittle,  succulent,  and  pulpy. 
Inodorous  taste,  sweetish  and  mucilaginous. 
The  plant  is  highly  mucilaginous,  and  rather 
astringent,  it  also  contains  sugar  and  albumen. 
The  recent  root  is  in  popular  use  in  France 
in  cases  of  rupture  and  bruises.  Indeed  the 
plant  derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  virtue 
in  consolidating  wounds. —  O*  Shaughnessy^ 
p.  496. 

SYMPLECTES,  see  Ploceinae. 

SYMPLOCOS  (from  avfnrXotcri,  a  knitting 
together),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Styracese.  Wight,  in  Icones, 
gives  Symplocos  foliosa,  Grardneriana,  micro- 
phylla,  monantha,  nervosa,  obtusa,  pendula, 
putchra,  racemosa.  Thunberg  gives  as  plants 
of  Japan. 


Japonica,  DC, 
Prunifolia,  S.  ^  Z. 
Myrtacea,  8.  ^  Z, 


Lancifolia,  5.  ^  Z. 
Leptostachys,  S.  ^  Z, 
TheopbrastsBfolia,  S.  ^  Z, 


In  Burmah  there  are  three  undetermined 
species,  viz.,  one  named  Kunneen,  Burm., 
another  Keun-la,  BuRU.,  and  a  third  Eain-tha- 
piio-^ee,  Burm.,  the  laist  named  is  a  tree  of 
Tavoy,  where  its  timber  is  used  in  boat-build- 
iag.  Symplocos  racemotsa,  known  as  lodh  and 
S.  tinctoria,  a  native  of  Carolina,  are  used  for 
dyeing. 

SYMPLOCOS,  species. 

KAzn-tha-pho-gee,  Bubm. 

A  timber  of  Tavoy,  used  in  boat- building. 

SYMPLOCOS,  species,  A  few  of  the 
people  of  Lampteng  in  Sikhim  find  employ- 
ment in  drying  the  leaves  of  a  slirub,  one  of 
the  genus  Symplocos,  for  the  Tibet  market, 
which  are  used  as  a  yellow  ^jq.-^ Hooker's 
Him.  Jour,y  Vol.  ii,  f>.  41. 

SYMPLOCOS  PANICULATA. 

Symplocos,  £no.  |  Lodh,  Punj. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Suugnam  at  an  elevation  of  7,0C0 
to  9,000  feet.  Used  in  dyeing  madder. — 
CleghortCs  Punjab  Report,  p.  67. 

SYMPLOCOS  PULCHA,  on  theNeilgher- 
ries,  has  hairy  leaves  and  snow-white  flowers. 

SYMPLOCOS  RACEMOSA,  Roa^:s  Fl, 
lnd,y  Vol.  iii,  p.  539. 


Lodduga. 
Erra  lodauga, 


Til. 


>» 


Lodh,         Bkno.,  Hind. 
Hoora,  Mahb. 

Savnra,  Lodhra,      Sans.. 

This  small  tree,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  with  a  trunk  about  20  inches  in* 
circumference,  is  a  native  of  Nepaul  and  Ku- 
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maon  and  of  Burdwan  and  Midnapore  in 
Bengal.  It  grows  also  in  the  Kotah  jungles, 
but,  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  it  is  found 
only  in  the  jungles  of  the  highest  ghauts. 
Wood  small,  white  or  yellowish,  hard  and 
durable,  suitable  for  turneiy.  It  is  strong  and 
compact,  and  might  be  used  for  cabinet  as 
well  as  for  other  purposes.  The  baric  of  the 
root  is  sold  at  4  seei*s  the  rupee,  and  is  used 
in  Kajputanah,  for  dyeing  red.  It  is  also  used 
in  medicine,  being  considered  heating  and  pro- 
motive of  the  secretions.  It  is  used  also  in 
the  mesalihs  for  animals.  The  bark  furnishes 
one  of  the  red  powders,  known  as  '  abir,' 
scattered  by  hindoos  in  the  festival  of  the 
hoolee. — Thompson  i  Roxb.^s  FL  Ind,^  Vol. 
iii,  p.  239 ;  Voigt. 

SYNAGOGUE,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
religious  buildings  of  the  Jews.  Speaking  of 
Jewish  customs,  Jesus  says  they  love  to  pray 
standing  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  corners 
of  the  streets  I  Both  hindoos  and  mahomedans 
offer  their  devotions  in  the  most  public  places  ; 
as,  at  the  landing-places  of  rivers,  in  the  pub- 
lic streets,  and  on  the  roofs  of  boats,  without 
the  least  effort  at  concealment. 

SYNDESMIS  TAVOYANA,  Wallich. 

Ka-tha  khyse,  Burm.  I  Mergui  red  wood,      Eno. 

Taroy  red  wood,        Eno.  | 

A  very  large  tree  of  British  Eurmah.  The 
wood  makes  handsome  furniture,  and  is  used 
for  building,  boxes,  &c.,  and,  in  Tavoy,  for 
similar  purposes  to  what  the  gum  kino 
wood  is  applied  at  Moulmeiu.  It  is,  occa- 
sionally, a  beautifully  variegated  wood,  well 
adapted  for  furniture  and  ornamental  purposes. 
It  contains  a  dye,  and  is  in  great  abundance  in 
the  islands  on  the  coast  and  near  Moulmein. 
When  the  wood  is  steeped  in  ferruginous  mud, 
it  turns  jet-black  and  looks  like  ebony.  The 
large  cylindrical  knobs,  one  or  two  inches  in 
diameter,  so  often  noticed  in  the  ears  pf  Karen 
women  at  Tavoy,  are  made  of  this  wood  after 
the  colour  has  been  changed.  Mergui  red-wood 
is  a  valuable  dye  wood  for  both  black  and  red, 
but  more  especially  for  orange.  From  an  article 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  number  of  experiments,  made 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  G.  Swinton,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Speir,  upon  the  Mergui  dye  wood, 
prove  that  it  affords,  with  tlie  mordants  com- 
monly used  by  dyers,  colours  equally  bright 
and  of  a  more  permanent  nature  than  those 
of  most  other  dye  woods.  The  colours  imparted 
to  silk  with  different  mordants  were  as  fol- 
low : — 

Muriate  of  tin.  Three  shades  of  orange, 
varying  with  the  temperature  of  the  bath, 
and  the  time  of  immersion. 

Acetate  of  alumina.  Two  shades  of  flame 
colour. 
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Acetate  of  iron.     Two  shades  of  drab. 

IHtto,  with  a  weak  decoction  of  galU.  A 
fine  black,  two  shades. 
'  Mixed  -with  manjit,  a  variety  of  red 
and  pinks  are  obtained,  but  not  perhaps 
equal  in  intensity  to  those  of  the  manjit 
alone.  The  chief  attraction  of  this  wood  as 
a  dye,  is  the  orange  colour  which  it  yields 
with  the  aid  of  muriate  of  tin  and  acetate 
of  alumina,  of  a  great  variety  of  shade. 
These  results  show  that  the  wood  is  de- 
serving of  further  attention,  and  that  it 
may  become  eventually  an  important  article 
of  commerce  with  our  possessions  on  the 
Tenasserim  Coast.  It  is  not  quite  certain, 
however,  what  tree  produces  the  Mergui  red- 
wood. The  flowers  which  accompanied  the 
specimens  of  the  wood  sent  to  Calcutta,  be- 
longed to  the  Burman  black  varnish  tree,  yet 
Mr.  Maingay  who  sent  them,  thought  it  a 
different  tree.  Mr.  Mason  imagines  there  was 
some  mistake,  and  that  the  Mergui  red-wood 
is  identical  with  the  Tavoy  red- wood,  viz., 
Syndesmis  tavoyana. — Mason. 

SYMPLOCOS  CRATJEGOIDES,  Vem. 
Leaves  said  to  be  astringent,  PowelVs  Hand" 
book,  VoL  i,  p.  869. 

SYNGNATHIDiB,  a  family  of  fishes,  of 

the  order  Lophobranchii.    This  order  may  be 

thus  shown — 

Obdeb  v.— Lophobranohii. 
Fam.  1.    Solenoitomidn. 
3  ■peoies  of  Solenoiioma. 

Fam.  2.    Syngnathidn. 
FiBST  Group.— Syngnathina. 
2  Siphonostoma ;  8  lohthyooampus  ;  1  Uroeampat ; 


1  Leptoichthyi;  2  Stigmatophora  ;  1  Protooampus  ; 

;  1  Nannooampus  J  23  Doryichthys ; 

dNeropIuB. 

Seoohd  Gboup.— Hippooampina. 


63  S^gnathuB 
3CouoQota8;  9NeropIu8. 


1  Gastrotokens;  8  Phyllopteryx  ;  25  Hippocampus ; 
8  Solenognathas  ;  2  Acentronura. 

SYNGNATHUS,  of  this  genus  are  the  spe- 
cies Acus,  JEquorius,  Anguineus,  Brachyurus, 
Sleeker^  A  short-tailed  sea-needle,  Lumbri- 
ciformis,  Ophidion  Typhle.  See  Syngnathidae. 

SYONAK,  HiWD.    Bignonia  indica. 

SYPHEOTIDESBENGALENSIS,  Omel 

Otis  deliciosa,  Gray.  \  0.  himalayana,  Vig, 

Charras,  orCharaj,  fliND.  I  Dabar,  of  Nbpaul. 

Charas,  „     I  Bengal  florfldn,         Eko. 

In  the  breeding  season,  the  whole  head, 
which  is  very  fully  crested,  the  neck,  breast 
and  lower  parts  and  thigh  coverts  are  of  deep 
glossy-black,  the  plumes  of  the  breast  elong- 
ated, forming  a  full-breast  tuft  and  the  fea- 
thers of  the  neck  in  front  also  lengthened, 
back  a  rich  olive  buff,  with  zigzag  markings, 
and  a  black  dash  in  the  centime  of  each  fea- 
ther. It  is  24  to  27  inches  long.  It  is  found 
throughout  Lower  Bengal,  north  of  the 
Ganges,  north-easterly  to  the  foot  of  the  Hi- 
malaya, into  Dacca,  Assam,  Tipperah,  Sylhet, 
Assam,  north-westerly  into  the  valley  of  the 
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Jumna,  Rajputanah,  the  Cis-Satlej  atates, 
and  parts  of  the  Panjab.  It  frequents  largo 
tracts  of  moderately  high  grass.  The  aexea 
live  apart  but  near  each  other. — Jerdon, 

SYPHEOTIDES  AURITUS,   Latham. 
The  Lesser  florikin. 

Otis  f ulva,  Syhen. 


Chulla  ohars,  Hxhd. 

Likh,  of  Hindustan,      , , 
Tan  mohr,  MaB. 

Warrogoo  koli.  Tax. 

Niala  nemiki. 


Khar-tilar  of  Bbeels,  near 

Mbow, 
Kan-noul.  Cak. 

Charas,alsoChanui,  Hind. 
of  S.  India. 

The  Bheel  name  means  '  grass  partridge,* 
and  it  gets  its  Tamil  name  from  being  asual- 
ly  found  in  the  Warroogoo  (Paspalum  fru- 
mentaceum)  fields.  The  lesser  florikin,  also 
called  the  common  florikin  and  black  flori- 
kin, is  19  to  21  inches  long.  In  winter  drees, 
the  male  closely  resembles  the  female,  but 
lias  always  some  white  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
wing,  when  in  full  feeding  plumage,  the 
male  in  its  head,  neck,  ear  tufts,  medial  wing 
coverts,  and  all  its  lower  plumage  is  deep- 
black,  the  chin  alone  being  white,  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  fulvous.  The  different  charac- 
ter of  the  plumage  in  the  two  seasons  has 
led  some  to  write  on  this  bird  under  two 
names.  It  is  found  throughout  India,  from 
the  extreme  south  to  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
laya and  frequents  long  grass  in  preferenoe  to 
any  other  shelter. — JerdotCt  Birds  oflndia^ 
Vol.  ii. 

SYGH AN,  a  pretty  place  between  the  ter- 
ritories of  Cabul  and  Kunduz,  bat  situated  in 
a  di'eary  valley. 

SYRASTRENE,  see  Baetria,  Greeks  of 
Asia. 

SYRIA,  is  a  Greek  abbi*eviation  of  Ae^ 
Syria.  Syria,  or  Amm,  lying  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates,  is  separated 
into  two  plains  by  a  double  range  of  hilla 
which  divide  the  country  from  norti^  to  south. 
The  smaller  plain  is  next  to  the  Mediterra* 
nean  and  is  fertile,  the  larger  consists  of  sand 
and  rocks  and  stretches  to  the  Euphrates. 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  its  principal  moun- 
tains, on  the  west,  are  well  cultivated  by  means 
of  terraced  cultivation,  but  barren  and  rugged 
on  the  east.  The  Orontes  and  Eleutherus  are 
the  principal  rivers. 

The  Aenezi,  according  to  Burckhardt,  are 
the  most  powerful  Arab  nation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Syria,  and  if  we  add  to  them  their  brethren 
in  Nedjd,  they  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  considerable  bodies  of  bedouine  in  the 
Arabian  deserts.  They  are  nomades,  in  the 
8tricf^«t  acceptation  of  the  word,  for  they  con«> 
tinue  (luring  the  whole  year  in  almost  eon* 
stant  motion.  In  spring,  they  approach  the 
fountains  of  Syria  and  form  a  line  of  encamp, 
ment  extending  from  near  Aleppo  to  eight 
days'  journey  to  the   south  of  Damascus. 
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Their  prineipftl  residence,  howerer,  during 
thut  time  is  the  Haouran,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, when  they  encamp  near  and  among  the 
▼illages,  while  in  the  more  northern  country, 
towards  Horns  and  Hamah,  they  mostly  keep 
at   a    certain    distance    from   the  inhabited 
grounds.     In  these  parts,  they  spend  the  whole 
aummer  seeking  pasture  and  water,  purchase 
in  autumn,  their  winter  provision  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  return  after  the  first  rains 
into  the  interior  of  the  desert.     They  are  the 
only  true  bedouin  nation  of  Syiia,  the  other 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  country 
having  more  or  less  degenerated  in  manners, 
and  several  being  reduced  to  subjection  ; 
-while  the  free-born  Aeneze  is  still  goveiiied 
by  the  same  laws  that  spread  over  the  desert 
at  the   beginning  of   the  mahomedan   era. 
Mr.  Robinson  says  there  are  three  breeds 
of  horses  in  Syria,  the  true  Arab  breed, 
the  Turkoman,  and  the  Kurdy,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  two  former.    The  bedouins 
of  Syria  count  five  noble  breeds  of  horses, 
descended  as  they  say  from  the  five  favourite 
mares    of    Mahomed,   Tanese,    Manek-eye, 
Kokeyl,  Sablaye,  and   Djulfie.    These  five 
principal  races  diverge  into  anciept  ramifica- 
tions.   Every  mare,  particularly  swift  and 
handsome,  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  chief 
races,  may  give  origin  to  a  new  breed,  the 
descendants  of  which  are  called  after  her,  so 
that  the  names  of  different  Arab  breeds  in 
the  desert  are  innumerable.     The  horses  of 
the  bedouin  of  Syria  are  mostly  small,  seldom 
exceeding  fourteen  hands.    They  ride  almost 
exclusively,  their  mares,  these  having  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  horses  in  speed  and  good  tem- 
per.   The  latter  they  sell  to  the  towns-people 
or  to  the  fellahs.    They  object  to  them,  not 
only  because  they  are  more  vicious  than  the 
mares,  but  because  they  nei^h,  which  in  an 
expedition  by  night,  might  be  the  means  of 
betraying   them.    They  are    first  mounted 
after  the  second  year,  from  which  time  the 
saddle  is  seldom  taken  off  their  backs.    They 
are  kept  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole 
year,  never  entering  the  tent,  even  in  the 
rainy  season.  In  summer,  they  stand  exposed 
to  the  mid-day  sun.    In  winter,  a  sackcloth 
is  thrown  over  the  saddle.    Like  his  master, 
with  very  little  attention  to  his  health,  he  is 
seldom   ill.    Burning  is    the  most  general 
remedy,  and  as  this  is  done  with  a  hot  iron, 
It  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  notion  that 
the  Arabs  mark  all  their  horses.    Syrians, 
in  the  Hejaz  are  usually    known  as  Abu 
8bam«    The  Syrian  shugduf  differs  entirely 
from  that  of  El  Hejaz.      It  is  composed 
of  two  solid  wooden  cots  about  four  feet  in 
length,  slung  along  the  camel's    sides  and 
^vered  over  with  eloth,  in  the  shape  of  a 
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tent. — Robinson's  Travels^  Vol,  ii,  pp,  167, 
169,  183,238,  S56;  Burton* s  Filgrimage  to 
Mecca,  Vol.  ii,  p.  225.  See  Greeks  of  Asia, 
Iddia,  Ken  Kurdistan,  Khiraj,  Mesopotamia, 
Rain,  Semitic  races. 

SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS.  In  Malayala,  as 
in  other  parts  of  southern  India  inscriptions 
occur,  in  various  ancient  characters  as  well  as 
in  modern  letters.    The  copper  plate  grant  to 
theSyrian  christian?,  is  still  in  their  possession. 
SYRIAN  DOGBANE,  Asclepins  syriaca. 
One  of  the  plants  of  the  AsclepiadesB  family, 
useful  both  for  its  down  and  for  its  fibrous 
stem,  although  a  native  of  the  buruing  plains 
of  Syria,  it  is  cultivated  as  far  north  as  Upper 
Silesia.    It  is  easily  propagated  either  by  seed, 
or  by  parting  the  roots.     The  plants  thrive 
luxuriantly  in  light  soil,  but  will  flourish  on 
any   poor  land.     The  silk-like  down   which 
surmounts  the  seed  of  this  plant,  is  not  more 
than  an  inch  or  two  in  length ;  but  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  usefuUv  applied  for  articles 
of  dress  manufactured  of  it  both  in  Fi-ance 
and  in  Russia.    The  fibres  of  the  stem,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  hemp 
and  flax,  furnish  a  very  long  fine  thread  of  a 
glossy  whiteness. — Royle^s  Fib,  P/.,  pp,  302, 
333,  709.    See  Caoutchouc. 

SYBINGA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Oleacece.  Syringa  chinensis,  Willde.,  the 
Chinese  lilac,  is  a  native  of  Chiua  cultivated 
in  Europe.  Syringa  villosa,  has  villous  leaves 
and  is  found  in  China  on  mountains  about 
Pekin. — Eng,  Cyc, ;  Voigt,  p.  549. 

SYRINGA  EMODI,  Wall. 

Rang-chnl,        KuitaWas. 
Kannar,  BAvr. 

Ban-eliir,  „ 

Shatri;  Dudla,       SuTLBJ. 
Lolti ;  Rang  chul,       „ 

Elliptical-oblong  leaves,  glaucous  beneath, 
attenuated  at  the  base,  and  acuminated  at  the 
apeXt  with  purple  fiowera.  A  native  of  Eu- 
maon  near  the  Himalaya,  at  many  places 
in  the  Punjab-Himalaya  at  7,000  to  11,000 
feet  up  to  the  Indus,  and  collected  by  Bellew 
at  9,000  feet  near  the  Sufed  Eoh.  The  wood 
is  white  and  close-grained^  and  carves  well. 
The  leaves  are  eaten  by  goats. — Eng,  Cye, ; 
Dr  J.  L,  Stewart, 

SYRINGA  PERSICA,  L. 

var  0.  laciniata,  Vaht. 

Hiasmin,  Kakora.  i  Persian  lilao. 

Leaves  small,  lanceolate,  flowers  purple.  A 
native  of  Persia,  and  cultivated  in  some  of 
the  gardens  on  the  Kashmir  lake  seems  to  be 
a  variety  of  S.  laciniata,  a  small  shmb, 
from  four  to  six  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  low  deeiduous  shrubs, 
and  on  that  account  is  very  commonly  culti- 
vated. When  planted  in  pots  and  forced,  it 
may  be  made  to  flower  at  Christmas ;  bat  by 
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Chunu, 

BSAS. 

Ban-phunt, 

Chbnab. 

„  -dakbur. 

ft 

Gnari, 

»l 

Shafar, 

KUKAWAR. 

SYUD. 

this  process  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  is 
lost.  Of  this  species  also  three  varieties  are 
found  in  English  nui'series,  the  White,  the 
Cut-leaved,  and  the  Sage-leaved  Persian  lilacs. 
■^Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart ;  Punjab  Flattts  ;  Eng, 
Cyc.  ;  Voigtf  p,  549. 

SYRNIUM  ALUCO,  (S. stridulum  :  'Tawny 

owl,')  of  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Asia 

to  Japan,  (Temminck.)  S.  nivicolum,  common 

in  the  W.  Himalaya,  rarer  eastward,  is  barely 

•  separable. 

SYRNIUM  INDRANEE,  Devil  bird,  Sykes. 
Mr.  BFyth  had  some  doubts  about  this  bird. 
There  would  appear  to  be  three  or  four  distin- 
guishable races,  the  Ceylon  bird  approximating 
most  nearly  to  that  of  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
The  hoiTor  of  the  owls  nocturnal  scream 
was  as  prevalent  in  the  west  as  in  the  east. 
Ovid  introduces  it  in  his  Fasti,  L.  vi,  I,  139 ; 
and  Tibullus  in  his  Elegies,  L.  i,  E.  5.  Statius 
says — but  Pliny,  I,  xi,  c.  93,  doubts  as  to 
what  bird  produced  the  sound ;  and  the  details 
of  Ovid's  description  do  not  apply  to  an  owl. 
—  Tennen^s  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Ceylon,  pp.  246-47.     See  Owl. 

SYRO-ABABIAN  languages  appear  to 
have  '  been  spoken  from  the  very  earliest 
times  by  the  various  nations  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  Asia  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Tigris.     See  India. 

8YR0-CHALDAEN,  see  Mesopotamia. 

SYROPS,  see  Crocodilidse. 

SYRUP,  G  ER.     Molasses. 

SYRUP  OF  CAPILLAIRE,  see  Capil- 
laire 

SYRUP  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  see  Sar- 
saparilla. 

SYUD,  or  Syed,  amahomedan  wlto  claims  to 
be  a  descendant  ofMahomed,  through  his  daugh^ 
ter  Fatimah  and  her  husband  Ali,  or  through 
the  other  wives  of  Ali.  There  are  13  tribal 
designations  of  Syeds  in  Kurrachi,  and  11  in 
the  Hyderabad  district.  In  the  Hyderabad  col- 


srzroiuiL 

and  intrigued  with  the  Sitana  fanatice  Aod 
with  the  Hussunzye,  then  hostile  to  tha 
British.     See  Syed. 

S YZ YGrlUM,  a  sub-genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Myrtaces,  of  which  the  following 
species  grow  in  the  East  Indies  ; 

S.  acuminata,  RooA.,  Moluccas. 

8.  balsamea,  WaU.^  Aaaam. 

S.  braohiata,  RooA^j  Moluccas. 

S.  caryophyllifolia,  Roxh,^  Bengal. 

S.  fruticoaa,  Soxb,^  Chittagong. 

S.  grandiB,  Wight,  Sylhet. 

8.  inophylla,  Rostb,,  Sumatra. 

S.  jambolana,   Zam.,    Pen.  of  India,  Hindastan, 

Moluccas. 
S.  leuchophylla,  —f  Sylhet. 
S.  macrocarpa,  Roxb,,  Chittagong. 
S.  myrtifolia,  Roxb.,  Singapore,  Sumatra. 
S.  oleina,  Wight.,  —  T 
S.  operculata,  Roxb.,  MoUucas. 
S.  rub  ens,  Roxb,,  Chittagong. 
S.  tetragona,  Wight,  Sylhet. 
S.  venusta,  Roxb.,  Tipperah. 

It  is  a  large  tropical  genus,  some  species 
of  which  are  now  referred  to  other  genera, 
particularly    Eugenia,    and     notices    of    E. 
acris   ;    E.    altemifolia  ;    E.    amsena  ;    E. 
bracteata  ;   E.    caryophyllifolia ;    E.    caiyo- 
phyllata  ;    E.   cerasoides  ;    E.    jambolana ; 
E.   jambos,  E.   laurina  ;      £.    malacoensis ; 
and    E.   obtusifolia,     will    be   found'  under 
these    names,     but,    particular   attention    is 
directed  to  the    remarks    against    Eugenia 
jambolana.    And,  as  Dr.  Wight,  in  Icones, 
gives  Syzygium  carophyllaceum  ;  densiflorum; 
jambolanum  ;  lanceolatum  ;  nervosum  ;  obla- 
tum ;  rubicundum  ;  rugosum ;  salicifolium  and 
Zeylanicum,  it  will  be  understood  that  differ- 
ent 'botanists    mix    up    the    genera.     Mr. 
Thwaites  notices  Zyzygium  assimile,  Z.  gard- 
neri,  Z.   micranthum ;    Z.  rotundifolia ;    Z. 
sclerophylfum  ;  Z.  spathulatum  and  S.  urn- 
brosum,  all  growing  in  the  central  province 
of  Ceylon,  at  elevations  of  from  2,000  to  8,000 
feet.     S.  oligaiithum,  Thw„  a  small  tree  of 


lectorate,  the  Syuds  are  land-owners  and  ex-    the  Ambagamowa  district,  at  an  elevation  of 
tensive  cultivators  and  say  they  came  from    3,000  to  5,000  feet.     Z.   jambolanum,    will 


Arabia,  and  Persia,  about  700  years  ago.  Kag- 
han  is  a  long  naiTO  w  glen,  stretching  upwards  till 
it  nearly  reaches  Clielas,  the  latter  outpost  of 
maharajah  Golab  Sing's  kingdom,  is  a  barren 
dependency  of  Hazara.  It  is  inhabited  by 
pastoral  and  aboriginal  races,  and  was  ^iven 
by  former  rulers  in  fiefdom  to  a  family  of 
Syuds  who  were  confirmed  by  the  British. 
These  Syuds  exercised  internal  jurisdiction 
and  sent  certain  members  of  the  family  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Deputy  Compaissioner  of 
Hazara,  virtually  as  hostages  for  good  be- 
haviour. The  Syuds  were  summoned  to 
answer  numerous  complaints  preferred  by  the 
people  of  Kaghan  ;  they  came,  but  afterwards 
fled,  and  assumed  nn  attitude  of  resistance 
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be  found  noticed  under  its  synonym  £• 
jambolana  (Mr.  Thwaites  gives  as  its  sy- 
nonyms, Syzygium  caryophyllifolium,  DC. 
E.  S.  caryophyllifolia  [E.  S.  jambolana?  var. 
microcarpa,]  Wight,  t.  553.  E.  caryophylli- 
folia, Lam.,  Roxb.  ;  Fl.  Ind.,  ii,  p,  486. 
Calyptranthes  cumiui.  Moon's  Cat.,  p.  39-— 
c.  p.  1584.)  It  is  the  Madang-gass,  Singh., 
and  is  common  in  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  3,000  feet.  Mr.  Thwaites  gives,  Syzy- 
gium  polyanthum,  Eug.  S.  polyantba, 
Wight's  111.,  ii,  p.  17  ;  Ic.  t.  543.  And  S. 
balsameum,  Wall.  Wight,  III.  ii.  p.  16. 
Calypt.  caryophyllifolia.  Moon's  Cat,  p.  39 — 
c.  p.  2081,  the  Batta  domba-gass  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese, as  a  large  tree  common  in  Ceylon  up 
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to  an  elevatipn  of  3|(XK)  feet    And,  Sjzygi-  small  tree  of  Ambagamowa  district,  ai;  au  ele- 
11  m  sylvestre,  (Eug.   S.  sylvestris,  W.  Ic.  t.    vatiou  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet. 


532.  CaljptrautheB  jambolana,  Moon'd  Cat., 
p,  39 — c.  p.  2862,)  the  Aloobo-gass  of  the 
Singhalese,  as  a  large  tree,  common  in  Ceylon, 
up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  The  woods 
of  several  of  these  trees  are  employed  for 
economic  purposes. —  Wight'' s  Icon,  ;  Voigt ; 
Thw.  En.  PL  ZeyL,  p.  11 6. 

SYZYGIUM  ASSIMILE,  Thw.    A  small 

tree  of  the  Centi*al  Province  of  Ceylon,  up 

to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet^  in  open  places. 

Thw.  En.  Fl.  Zeyl,  p.  1 16. 

SYZYGIUM  CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA,K. 

Ch'hoto-janif  Beno. 

Its  fruit  is  eaten,  but  is  unpleasantly  acid 
and  astringent,  Roxb.<,  Voigt. 

SYZYGIUM  CARYOPHYLLIFOLIUM, 

Eug.  (S.)  caryophyllifolia  E.  (S.)  jambolana? 
Far.,  microcarpa,  Wight,  t.  WigfU,  533, 

Eug.  caryophyllifolia,  Lam,,  Boxb.  F.  /.,  liyp, 
486. 

Calyptrantlies  cuniini,  Moon's  Cat.,  p.  39,  c.  p. 
1864. 

Madang-gass,  Singhalese. 

Common  in  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation  of 
3  000  feet. 
'  SYZYGIUM  JAMBOLANUM,  DC. 

Eugenia  jambolana,  Lam. 

E.  caryophyllifolia,  Lam.  not  Roxh. 

Syzygium  caryophyllifolia,  DC. 


Bkng. 


Can. 

Eng. 
Hind. 


KUMAON. 

AIaleal. 


Kala-jam, 

Kalo  jaman, 

l^oeiala  mara, 

Jambool, 

Jamoon  tree, 

JamuD, 

Sumra,     of  Hnahyarpur. 

Katammal,         Kangra. 

A  fine  tree  of  most  parts  of  British 
India  and  the  Moluccas,  grows  to  70  and  80 
feet  high,  and  8  or  9  in  girth  in  low  flat  lo- 
calities.   Its  reddish-coloured  timber  is  heavy. 


PhuUiDdah  ja* 

moon, 
Perin  njara, 
Perin  ngara,  ,, 

]{ukan  rukni,        Punjab. 
Nawel  maram,  Tam. 

Neredi ;  Neradi,  Tkl. 

Nerar,  Pidda  neredu,    „ 


SYZYGIUM  POLYANTIIUM. 

Eug.  S.  jxjlyantha,  Wight,  lUust.  ii,  p  17;  Icones. 

Syz.  bftlsameum,  Wall.  Wight,  III.  ii,  p.  16. 
Calypt.  caryophyllifolia;  Moon's  Cat;,  p. 39— c. 
p.  2801. 

The  Battadomba  gass  of  the  Singhalese,  a 
large  tree,  common  in  Ceylon  up  to  au  ele- 
vation of  3,000  feet.-  Thw.  En .  Fl.  Zeyi.^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  116. 

SYZYGIUM  ROTUNDIFOLIUM,  v4ra. 
Pug.  A  small  tree  of  the  Ceutral  Province 
of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8.000 
feet.— r6w7.  En.  PI.  Zeyl,  Vol  ii,  ;>.  116. 

SYZYGIUM  SCLEROPII YLLUM,  Thxo. 
A  moderate  sized  tree  of  the  ceutral  province, 
of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  6,C00  to  8,000 
feet.— T/iw.  En.  PI.  ZeyU,  Vol.  ii,j>.  116. 

SYZYGIUM    SYLVESTRE. 

Eug.  (S.)  sylvestris,  Wight,  Icon,  t.,  532. 
Calyptrantiies  jambolana,  Moon's  Cat,  p.  39 -c. 
p.  2862. 

.  The  Aloobo-gass  of  the  Singhalese,  is  a 
large  tree  in  Ceylon,  common  up  to  an  ele- 
vation of  3,000  feet.  The  woods  of  several 
of  these  trees  are  employed  for  economic 
purpose^.—  WigliCs  Icones ;  Voigt ;  Thw. 
JSnum,  PI,  ZeyL,  p.  116. 

SYZYGIUM  SPATHULATUM,  Thw. 
A  small  tree  of  the  central  provincw  of  Cey- 
lon, at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet.— 
Thw.  En.  Fl.  ZeyL,  ii,  116. 

SYZYGIUM  UMBROSUM,  Thw.  A 
moderate  sized  tree  of  the  open,  grassy  places 
in  the  Central  province  of  Ceylon,  atan  eleva- 
tion of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.— 27iw.  En.  PL 
ZeyL,  ii,  116. 

SZAKHR,orBeni  Szakhr,  are  a  tribe  of  free 
Arabs.  According  to  Burckhardt,  they  rove 
in  the  plain  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  station 


hard    and  durable,    made   into  planks    and  |  of  the  Haj,   and    thence  westward  towards 


used  for  sugar  mills,  but  though  strong  and 
much  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  it  is  not  es- 
teemed. The  fi*uit  is  small,  somewhat  astrin- 
gent, and  is  sold  in  the  bazaars.  Length  of 
trunk  to  first  branch  being  10  feet,  and  tlie 
circumference  6  feet.  It  attains  full  size  in 
40  years  ;  heart-wood  tough,  of  a  dark  red- 
colour,  liable  to  warp  a  little ;  not  subject  to 
worms  ;  used  by  zemindars  for  agricultural 
implements,  and  produces  good  timber. — Mr. 
Thompson  ;  Captain  Macdonald  ;  Dr.  Cleg^ 
horn^  in  M,  B,  J.  R. ;  quoting  Balfour^  p. 
113;  Roorhee  Proceeding  papers  on  Gwalior 
Timber,  p.  32. 

SYZYGIUM    MICRANTHUM,     Thw. 
A  moderate  sized  tree  of  the  Central  Province 
of  Ceylon  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  5,000 
feet— Thw.  En.  PL  ZeyL,  ii,  116. 
'     SYZ  YGIUMOLIG ANTRUM,  Thw.    A 
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the  mountains  of  Beikaa.  They  were  em- 
ployed by  the  pashaof  Damascus  for  the  defence 
of  ihe  caravan  against  the  other  tribes.  They 
live  by  breeding  camels,  for  the  use  of  the 
pilgnm  caravan,  of  which  they  have  a  very 
considerable  number.  Though  smaller  than 
the  Anadolian,  Turkman,  or  Kurd  camels,  they 
are  better  able  to  beai*  heat  and  thirst  than 
the  latter,  are  chiefly  of  a  light  or  reddish 
grey  colour,  with  veiy  little  wool  about  their 
necks. — Burchhardt*s  Travels. 

SZE-CHUEN,  a  district  of  Western  China, 
bordering  on  Tibet.  Gold  is  collected  in  the 
sands  of  the  rivcfrs  in  Yunnan  and  Szechuen, 
especially  from  the  upper  branch  of  the  Yaug- 

tszekiangcalledKinsha-kiang  or  Golden-sanded 
River.  The  largest  amount  is  said  by  Sir 
John  Davis  to  come  from  Li-kiang-fu  near 
that  river  and  from  Yung-chaug-fu  on  the 
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8ZE-TSEW-EW0. 

borders  of  Burmah.  It  is  wrought  into  per* 
sonal  ornamenta  and  knobs  for  official  caps, 
and  beaten  into  leaf  for  gilding,  bat  is  not 
used  as  a  coin,  nor  is  much  found  in  the  market 
as  bullion.  Silver  also  is  brought  from  Yun- 
nan, near  the  borders  of  Cochin-China  and 
the  mines  in  that  region  must  be  both  exten- 
sive and  easily  worked  to  afford  such  large 
quantities  as  have  been  exported  during  the 
last  five  years.  Tavern  ier  tells  us  there 
comes  gold  from  China,  which  the  Chinese  ex- 
change for  the  silver  which  is  brought  them. 
For,  price  for  price,  they  love  silver  better 
than  gold,  because  they  have  no  silver  mines. 
Yet  it  is  the  coarsest  metal  of  all  the  Asiatic 
gold. —  WtlUam*8  Middle  Kingdom,  p,  144; 
Sbvernier^s  I'ravels,  p.  156. 

SZE,  Chin.    A  dollar. 

SZR-TSEW-KWO.  Chin.  The  kingdom  of 
lions,  also  known  by  the  name  of  Faouchoo, 
the  island  of  gems. 


BZV  TCHOUAN- 

8ZEZECINY,  Pol.    Bristles. 

SZUy  or  Axes  Scythians,  see  Kabul. 

SZU  TARTARS,  Hi  is  a  valley  and  town 
in  Central  Asia,  from  which  Lassen  supposes 
the  Szu  Tartars  were  expelled  by  the  ITue- 
tchi  or  White  Huns  b.  c.  150.  Tiie  Sza 
Tartars  he  supposes  to  be  the  Sacse  and  the 
Yue-tchi  to  be  the  Tochari.  After  occupying 
Tahia  or  Sogdiana  for  a  time,  they  are  st&ted 
by  the  Chinese  to  have  been  driven  tlience, 
also,  by  the  Yengar,  some  years  after w&rds, 
and  to  have  established  themselves  in  Kipeo^ 
in  which  name  Lassen  recognises  the  K!ophen 
valley  in  the  Kohisfau.  The  great  l^ir^his 
horde  is  adjacent  to  Hi  and  Tarbagatai.  It  is 
under  the  dominion  of  China  and  exchangees 
large  quantities  of  cattle  on  the  frontior  for 
silk  goods.     See  Aifghan,  Kabul,  Kirghis. 

SZU  TCHOUAN,  see  Ealkas. 
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TABAK. 


TABASHIR. 


T.  The  Arabic,  Persian,  Urdu,  Sanscrit, 
Hindi,  Mahratta,  Guzerati,  Bengali,  Uriya, 
Teluga,  Karnata,  Tamil,  and  Malayalam,  all 
contain  letters  with  the  sound  of  the  Euglish 
letter  T,  as  in  tar,  tanning,  terse,  tortion,  and 
tarning,and  the  A  rabic,  Persian  and  Urdu  have 
two  letters  each  with  the  power  of  the  English 
letter  T.  This  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet has,  in  English,  but  one  Rouud  :  as  in  tan, 
ten,  tin,  tone,  tun,  tyne  ;  but  in  combination 
with  the  Euglish  letter  h,  it  assumes  two 
compound  sounds,  a  softer  one  as  in  than,thus, 
thyme,  then  ;  and  a  harder  sound,  as  in 
tIiickoii,thief, thong,  thrall,  thumb,  and  thwart. 
Th,  with  the  sound  of  the  English  letter  as 
in  thief,  and  of  the  Greek  letter  theta,  occur 
in  Telugu,  Uriya  and  Karnatica,  but  this 
Bonud  is  not  frequent  in  other  of  the  Eastern 
tongues,  though  a  '*t/'  with  the  aspirated  *^  h'' 
occurs  in  moat  of  them,  in  which  ** h'  has  the 
sound  of  au  aspirate,  pronounced  after  the  "  t,'* 
and  should  be  written  t'h,  and  pronounced  hat< 
t'hear. 

TAAG,  also  Tag.  Beno.  Hind.  Crotalaria 
juncea,  Linn. 

TAALEB.  Ar.  Fox. 

TAALIM  khan  a,  the  gymnasium  of 
India,  are  in  almost  every  town.  The  Sindi  are 
Tery  fond  of  wrestling,  but  the  Malla  or  wrest- 
lers of  Sind  are,  generally  speaking,  African 
blacks.  lu  Smd  wrestling,  it  is  not  necessary, 
as  in  India,  to  throw  the  adversary  on  his  back. 
— Burton's  Sindh,  page  289. 

TAAM.  Ak.  Food. 

TAAliLINGEN.  Dut.  Dice. 

TAB.  The  Tab  river  is  only  partly  in 
Khuzistan,  near  Beibahem,  there  of  consi- 
derable size,  it  preserves  a  western  course  as 
far  as  Indian,  a  town  of  about  4,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  up  to  which,  when  ascended  by  Lieut. 
Whitelock,  of  the  Indian  navy,  in  1836,  it 
was  found  to  be  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty 
tons.  From  hence,  the  river  inclines  more 
southward,  and  has  a  tortuous  course  through 
an  alluvial  soil  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  au  ex- 
tensive population  have  their  dwelling  on  its 
banks.  A  little  way  northward  of  the  city 
of  Shuster,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  river, 
Karum  is  the  famous  reservoir  called  Shadar- 
wan,  with  the  bridge  of  Shapur,  and  several 
deep  and  fine  kanat.  See  Fars,  Kabi,  Khu- 
zistan. 

TABACCO.  It.  Tobacco. 

TABf^CCO  DA  NASO.  It.  Tabac  en  pou- 
dra,  Fk.  Snuff. 

TABACHIR.  Fb.  Tabasheer. 

TABACK.  Gkk.  Tobacco. 

TABACO.  Jap.  Poet,  Sp.  Tobacco. 

TABACO  DE  POLVO.  Sp.  Snuff. 
•     TABAC UM.  Lat.  Tobacco. 

TABAK.  Dut.  Fk.  Eub.  Tobacco.   • 
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TABAKUIR.  A  mineral  medicinal  sub- 
stance, — not  to  be  confounded  with  tabashir, 
the  silez  from  the  bamboo,  from  which 
it  is  quite  distinct. — Powell  Hand-book,  p.  99. 

TABAL,  according  to  mahomedans,the  man 
who  made  the  first  sword. 

TABA-NEBOO,  BaNO.  Hind.  Citrus 
acida.  Citrus  bergamia  (a  variety). 

TABANIDiE.  The  zimb  of  Abyssinia,  the 
very  sound  of  whose  dreaded  hum  sends  the 
herds  from  their  pastures,  and  makes  them 
run  wildly  about,  till  they  drop  with  fatigue, 
fright,  and  hunger.  Quite  as  formidable  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  same  continent  is 
the  dreaded  tsetse,  like  the  zimb,  one  of  the 
TabanidsQ,  though  a  different  species.  This 
insect,  which  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  house- 
fly, reigns  over  certain  districts,  attacking  the 
domestic  animals«  Its  bite  is  certain  death  to 
the  ozi  horse,  and  dog,  yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
produces  no  serious  inconvenience  to  the  hu- 
man body,  nor  apparently  to  the  wild  game  of 
the  country,  the  buffalo,  giraffe,  antelope, 
and  zebra,  which  roam  by  millions  over  the 
same  plains. — Goss^s  Natural  Hisiary,  p.  1 1 0. 

TABARI,  is  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  the 
very  parent  of  their  history ;  but,  as  far  as 
Ouseley  could  find  by  enquiry,  given  over  for 
lust  in  Arabic.  Tabari  was  born  in  the 
year  of  our  era  838,  and  lived  until  922.*- 
Owelty's  Travels,  Vol,  I.  p.  35. 

TABAS,  in  the  Salt  Desert,  north  of 
Yezd,  is  called  by  Nasir-ud-din,  Tabaa  Kill  or 
Tabas  Gili. — Yide  Cathay,  L  p.  ccxiv. 

TABASOHIR.  Geb.  Tabasheer. 

TABASHIR.  Ab.Hind.Lat.  Pbes.Turk. 

BansloohuD,  Bbng*  Hind.    Dualoohaa  Hind. 

fian«k  „  Tivakshera,  Sans. 

Vanalochun,  Guz.     Oonamaku,  SlNOH. 

Wa-tai-ga-kyouk,   BcTRM.  I  CJualie, 
Chuh-hwang,  Chin.  |  MudjU  uppu, 

Tabachir,  Fh.     Veduru  uppu 

Tabaachir,  Ger,  |  Tabashir, 

A  eiliceous  concretion  found  in  the  joints  of 
thefemale  bamboo.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  water, 
bluish  white,  concrete,  adhesive  to  the  tongue, 
at  a  red  heat  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass. 
It  is  composed  of  silica  70,  potash  30,  per 
100.  The  Persians  deem  it  tonic  and  aphro- 
disiac ;  the  Arabs  suppose  it  to  be  astringent, 
but  from  its  composition  we  are  warranted 
ill  supposing  it  to  be  entirely  inert.  In 
Tenasserim  tabasheer  has  a  place  among 
native  medicinal  substances.  It  resists  acids, 
is  indestructible  by  fire,  and  forms,  on  being 
fused  with  alkalies,  a  sort  of  glass.  It  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  and 
Arabs  as  a  powerful  tonic,  and  is  said  by  them 
to  have  great  efficacy  in  internal  bruises.  It 
is  imported  into  Bombay  chiefly  from  Singa- 
pore ;  small  quantities  are  also  brought  from 
the  Malabar  coast  Dr.  Irvine  has  often  re- 
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Tam. 
Tjbx. 

TUBK. 


TABERN^MONTANA  COBONARIA. 


TA-BOOT. 


moved  it  from  old  bamboos  at  Hoshungabad. 
It  is  brought  to  Ajmeer  from  Hard  war,  and  is 
used  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  in  general  debility. 
One  massa  is  the  dose,  and  it  is  sold  at  two 
tolahs  for  one  rupee. — Faulkner,  O^SIhaugh- 
nessy,  page  694.  Mason.  Qen,  Med  Top,  p. 
128.  ThompBouLS  Records  of  General  Science 
viii.  pp,  132-35. 

TABASHIRI  RANG.  Hind.  Pale  yellow, 
with  tone  of  blue. 

TAB  A  SI.  Tel.  Cavallium  urens,  Sch. 
and  End, 

TAB  ATI.  Tel.  Mallea  Rothii,  Ad,  Juss. 

TABEE.  Malay.  Chavica  Roxburghii,  Mig, 

TABERISTAN.    See  Koh. 

TABERN^  MONTANA,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Apocynacese, 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
Australia,  India,  and  tropical  Asia.  Seeds 
in  a  follicle,  immersed  in  pulp.  The  flowers 
of  many  species  are  very  sweet  scented, 
and  the  double-flowered  variety  of  T.  coronaria 
is  very  ornamental  and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species  in  Indian  gardens.  The  deep 
red  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of  this  species 
appears  capable  of  yielding  a  beautiful  colour. 
The  cream-like  sap  of  T.  utilis,  the  milk- 
tree,  or  Hya  of  Demerara,  is  said  to  be 
very  nourishing.  Other  species  are  employed 
medicinally.  The  sap  of  T.  persicarisQfoIia 
is  considered  a  poison  in  Mauritius.  The 
wood  is  employed  in  turnery.  Dr.  Wight  in 
Icones,  gives  T.  coronaria,  T.  crispa,  T.  dicho- 
toma,  T.  parviflora,  andT.  recurva. — Voigl.W, 
Jc, 

TABERNiEMONTANA  ALTERNIFO- 
LIA.  Linn.  syn.  of  Tabernaemontaua  crispa, 
Jioxb. 

TABERNiEMONTANA  CITRIFOLIA. 
Gibs.  Nagin  koora.  Can.  is  a  small  tree 
common  on  the  hills  near  and  below  the  ghats 
of  Canara  and  Sunda.  Wood  white,  but  tough 
and  strong. — Dr.  Gibson. 

TABERN^MONTANA    CORONARIA. 

R.  hRiRoxb.  W  Ic.Rh. 

Taberniemontana divari-  I  Nerium  coronariuna     Ait. 
cata  R.  Br.  I  Nerium  divaricatum  Limn. 


which  has  been  recently  introduced  into  Sa- 
ropean  gardens.  Fark-i-taggar  is  the  single 
variety,  and  barra-tagar  the  double  flowered. 
It  is  propagated  by  cuttings. — GenLMed,  Top, 
p.  1 86.  Riddeil,  Mason^  Voigt,  p.  527. 

TABERNiEMONTANA  CRISPA.  Boxb. 

T.  alternifolia,      Linn.  \  Euratupala,         Mai«eat«. 

This  shrub  grows  on  the  coasts  of  peuinsa- 

lar  India,and  is  employed  in  medicine.  Voigt, 

TABERNiEMONTANA  DICHOTOMA, 
RoxB.    A .  DC. 


Grandi  tagarapu 

chettu  Tbl. 

Nandi  vardhana  chettu  „ 


Wax  flower  plant  Eno, 
F.irk-itaggar  Hind. 
Naudier  vatamMALEAL. 
Nandier  vatam         Tam  | 

This  ornamental  shrub  is  cultivated  in 
flower  gardens,  the  flowers  are  fragrant  durihg 
the  night.  In  the  Dekhan  it  is  common 
in  gardens  with  dark  shining  leaves,  flow- 
ers (generally  double,  colour  pure  white, 
resembling  wax,  having  a  faint  pleasant  smell. 
The  foliage  beautifully  contrasts  with  its  large 
bine- white  double  flowers,  which  are  often 
called  "wax  flowers."  The  wax  flower  of 
Bengal  is  a  trailing  creeper,  Hoya  camosa, 
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MaDghaalattescens,  Bttrm 

Thes.  ZeyL 

Diwi'kaduru-gaas.  Snros. 


Cerbera  manghaa.    Linn. 

Forbidden  Fruit.     Ejuq. 

This  is  a  native  of  Ceyhin,very  common  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  island.  Its  native 
nameisi^tt^^  Kaduru^  but  nine  species  of 
the  genus  are  enumerated.  **  Kadum,"  which 
signifies  **  forbidden,"  and  Ditoi  "tiger'a" 
It  thrives  in  a  low  situation,  with  a  light 
mixed  soil. — The  Book  oj  Trees,  p.  157.  Thw. 
En.  PI  Zeyl  p.  192. 

TABERNiEMONTANA  DIVARICATA, 
R.  Br.  syn.  of  Tabemaemontana  coriara,  R.  Bt\ 

TABERNiEiMONTANA  PARVIFLORA, 
RoXB.  syn.  of  T.  micrantha,  Voigt, 

TABERNiEMONTANA  PERSICARLE- 
FOLIA. 
Polygonum  leaved  Taber-    Tugiir,  HiKi>. 

naemoDtaDa,  Eno. 

A  straight  middling  sized  tree  ;  the  tree  is 
sacred,and  the  scented  wood  is  used  in  inceote. 

TABERN^-EMONTANA  RECURVA     is 
a  low  shrub,  indigenous  about  Moulmain,  re- 
markable  fur    its  recurved     peduncles   and. 
fragrant  flowers. — Genl.  Med.   Top,   p.    186. 
Mason, 

TABL  Malay.  Pepper,  Long  pepper, 

TABIA,  Bali.  Cayenne  pepper. 

TABKI  HURTAL.  Hind.  Hurtal. 

TABLE-CLOTHS  are  manufactured  at  the 
towns  of  Coddalore,  Chingleput,  and  in  the 
outskirts  of  Madras,  equal  in  quality  to  those 
of  Britain.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  the 
largest  9  cubits  in  breadth  and  15  in  length, 
and  12  cubits  long  by  6  broad,  the  smallest 
9  by  4.  They  are  sold  at  different  rates.  The 
table  clotbs  and  napkins  of  Pondicherry  are 
good  in  quality,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  table  cloth^  to  those  of  dimen> 
sions  suited  to  public  entertainments.  The 
damask  pattern  design  is  imitated  in  various 
parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency. — M,^E.  J,  R^ 
TABLE  BAY.  L.  33^  54'  S.,  L.  IS**  25*' 
E.;  leading  to  Cape  Town  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  overlooked  by  Table  Mountain. 
TABLUNG,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  in  the 
hills  of  Assam,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Mikir  and  Cachar.  • 

'     TA-BOOT.    A  tree  of  Akyab.    It  grows 
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TACAMAHACA. 


TACHYDROMUS  SEXLINEATUS. 


to  a  moderate  size,  but  is  not  very  plentiful 
Its  wood  is  used  for  making  banghies  and  other 
fine  woTk,—Cal  Cat  Ex*  1862. 

TABOOT  OR  TAZEEAH.  Arab.  .  A  bier 
in  the  shape  of  a  mausoleum,  intended  to 
irepresent  the  one  at  Karbulia,  erected  over 
the  remains  of  Hoossain.  It  consists  of  a 
bamboo  frame  work,  the  interstices  being  filled 
up  with  a  nicely  clipped  network  of  paper, 
often  pasted  on  mica.  But  every  variety 
of  materials  is  employed,  from  the  purest  sil- 
ver, to  ivory,  ebony,  sandal- wood,  cedar, 
down  to  bamboo,  also  wax  and  bangles.  With- 
in it  are  placed  allums,  or  tombs  to  represent 
those  of  Hussun  and  Hoossain. — Hirklots. 

TABOR.  At  the  foot  of  Mount- Tabor  is 
a  green  valley.  In  ascending  the  hill,  on  the 
right  hand,  looking  into  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
Ion,  stands  a  little  village,  called  Deborah  by 
the  natives,  in  which,  say  the  lec^ends,  Jael 
slew  Sisera.  The  view  from  Mount  Tabor  is 
magnifioeut,  and  comprises  places  of  the 
^O'eatest  interest ;  the  bills  of  Gilboa  and 
Scimaria,  Mts.  Hermon  and  Carmel,  the 
plains  of  Qalilee  and  Esdraelon,  the  Jordan 
and  the  Eishun,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Mediterranean,  are  all  discernible*  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  transfiguration,  mass  is  per- 
formed at,  and  a  great  procession  led  to,  the 
altars  set  up  where  the  three  tabernacles  were 
made.  They  are  in  a  vault  under  ground. — 
Skinner* 8  Overland  Journey f  VoU  /,  p.  130- 
131. 

TABRIZ  OR  TAURIS,  the  ancient  Antro- 
patia,  the  capital  of  Azerjiban,i8  situated  in  an 
open  country  crossed  by  ranges  of  low  hills. 
It  presents  a  large  monotonous  assemblage  of 
flat  roofed,  mud-built  and  mud  colored  houses, 
in  streets  intersected  by  numerous  streams. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Abbas  mirza,  son  of 
the  king  of  Persia.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Major  Menteith,  it  is  in  lat.  SS°  4' ; 
and  according  to  the  unfortunate  traveller,  Mr. 
Browne,  it  is  in  long,  46**  25'. — Porter's 
Travels,  VoL  i,  p.  220.  MignarCs  Travels,  p. 
333.    See  Eharvar,  Kizzel  Ozan,  Euzzilbash. 

TABU,  in    Oceanica,  sacred  monuments. 

TABUT,  also  Tazia,  in  India  the  represen- 
tation of  a  tomb  in  the  mohuram  festival.  See 
Ashoora  ;  Taboot. 

TACAMAHACA,  a  resin  obtained  from 
America  and  the  E.  Indies.  That  of  Bourbon 
IB  obtained  from  Calophyllum  calaba ;  portions 
of  this  gum  are  obtained  from  Elaphrium 
tomentosum  and  Canarium  commune,  also 
from  Fagara  octandra  ;  and  likewise  it  is  sup- 
posed from  Populns  balsamifera.  It  is  imported 
from  America  in  large  oblong  masses  wrapt 
in  flag  leaves.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
.very  brittle,  and  easily  melted.  When  pure 
it  has  an  aromatic  smell,  between  that  of 
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Surana  Sans. 

Eara-ohun^  Tag. 

Kara  Eamay  kalunguT  a  h 
Cunda  gudda  Tel. 

Eunda  , , 

Chunda  ,, 


lavender  and  musk  ;  and  dissolves  completely 
in  alcohol,  water  having  no  action  on  it. 
Calophyllum  calaba  is  a  native  of  Travancore, 
and  produces  true  East  India  tacamahaca 
resin.  This  variety  is  rarely  met  with  :  it  is 
yellow,  translucent,  stdhesive,  of  acrid  taste, 
and  pleasant,  aromatio  smell. — Thomsons 
Chemistry,  Faulkner.  O^Shau^hnessy,  page 
238.  See  Balsamodendrou,  Clusiaceae,  Calo- 
phyllum. 

TACCACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  large  tuberous  roots,  seven 
species  of  which  grow  in  the  East  Indies  and 
the  Archipelago,  viz.,  T.  oristata,  integrifolia, 
lievis,  montana  and  rafflesiana.  . 

TACCA  PINNATIFIDA.  Linn.  Foesk, 

T.  piDuatifolia,  Ocertn. 
Toja  of  Banda. 

Touk-ta  BuRM. 

Kunda  Duk. 

Salop  Taooa.  Eng. 

GhanayKalangu  M  ALEAL. 
Tacca  Liker        Malay. 

In  Otaheite  and  other  Society  isles,  they 
make,  of  the  meal  of  the  root,  a  nourishing 
gelatinous  cake*  like  that  made  of  salep.  It 
possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  acrimony, 
and  requires  frequent  Trashing  in  cold  water 
previously  to  its  being  dressed.  In  Travancore, 
where  this  root  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  it 
is  much  eaten  by  the  natives,  who  mix  a 
sufficient  portion  of  some  agreeable  acid  with 
it,  to  subdue  its  natural  pungency, — Voigt. 
600.  Aindie,  p,  248.  See  Arrow  Boot,  Food, 
Maranta. 

TACCA  PINNATIFOLIA.  GiBBTN.  syn. 
of  Tacca  pinnatifida,  Forsk, 

TACHASH.  Hbb.  Badger. 

TACHYBES  ZARINDA,  of  Celebes,  a 
rare  butterfly  with  cinnabar  red  wings. 

TACHYPETES  AQUILA,  or  Frigate  bird, 
also  called  the  Sea  Hawk,  also.  Man  of  War 
bird)  and  the  Boatswain,  has  sitort  feet,  and 
cannot  swim  or  dive.  It  is  intermediiite  be- 
tween the  predaceous  sea  and  land  birds,  and 
makes  other  fishing  birds  abandon  their  prey. 
It  is  of  great  endurance,  takes  great  flights, 
rifling  to  great  heights  in  the  air.  It  ranges 
through  all  tropical  seas  and  hovers  over  the 
tropical  waters.  It  has  been  seen  400  leagues 
from  land,  and  yet  is  said  to  return  to  land 
every  night.  Its  expanded  pinions  measure 
14  feet  from  end  to  end. — Bennett. 

TACSHAC.  See  Krishna,  p.  545.  Tak. 

TACSONIA  PINNATISTIPULA.  A 
climbing  plant,  nearly  allied  to  the  Passion 
Flowers,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 
Colors  rose  or  pink. — Ridddl, 

TACHXUDOQBO,  Cochin-Chin.  Acorus 
calamus.  Sweet  flag.  " 

TACHYDROMUS   SEXLINEATUS.  See 
Zonuride^. 
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TADACHETTU.  Tel.  Grewia  tUfefoUa, 
Vahl. 
TADAGUNNL  Can.  Dolichos  catiany. 
TADALA.  SiNOH.   Colocasia  antiquorum, 
Schott. 

TADDI  MABAM.  Tam.    Pterospermum 
tuberiflorum. 

TADDIKA  OHU WA.  Tel.  Qrewia  Rothii, 
D.C. 

TADI  CHETTU.  Tel.  Terminalia  beUeri- 
CBkf  Roxb, 
TADJOURRA.  See  Tajurra. 
TADMOB,  Arab.  Palmyra.    See  Balbec- 
TADOBNA  VULPANSER,  the  common 
ahieldrake    of  Europe,  Asia,  N.   Africa,  is 
common  Id  the   Punjab,   not  rare  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

TADRELU.  Hind.  Coriaria  Nepalensis, 
Wall,  also  Barleria  cristata*  See  Balel, 
Kashmir. 

TADRU.  Hind.  Bhamnus  purpureua,  also 
B.  virgatus. 

TAEFA.  Ar.  Amongst  the  A%hans,  this 
term  means  a  nation,  a  tribe.  In  India^  amongst 
mahomedanSy  a  band  of  singing  women. 

TAEL,  a  Chinese  coin,  value  about  forty 
pence. 

TAEL  VOLCANO.    See  Volcano. 
T^MBILE,  SiNOH.  Cocos  nucifera,  i. 
T^NIS  BLECHNOIDES.  The  tapeworm 
fern,  so  called  firom  the  resemblance  of  the  line 
of  sori  to  a  tapeworm,  It  is  not  infrequent  in 
Tenasserim. — Maion, 

T-fflN-YO,  BukM.  Rnes  of  several  varieties 
are  abundant  in  the  dry  and  hilly  districts  of 
Burmah,  reaching  a  good  size,  often  fifty  feet 
without  limb.  One  or  two  species  are  found  in 
theTenasserim  provinces,  but  not  frequently.  It 
is  neglected  as  timber  because  of  its  softness 
and  liability  to  be  attacked  by  ants.  Some 
turpentine  is  manufactured  from  it.  Pieces 
of  it  are  every  year  washed  down  the  Irrawady. 
'^Mdlcolm. 

TAE-PINQ,  native  Chhuese,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Tartar  ruling  race. 
TAER  Arab.  A  bird. 
TAFL.  When  Arabs  wish  to  cool  the  skin 
after  a  joumey>  they  wash  with  a  kind  of  clay 
called  •*  TiA,"  or  with  a  thin  paste  of  henna, 
and  then  anoint  the  body  with  oil  or  butter. — 
Burton'8  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Vd,  /.,  p.  255. 
T  AF9IR  Arab.  Hm-ul-Tafsir,  or  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Koran.  Several  Tafsir  are 
known  all  over  the  modem  world.  The 
smaller  one  is  called  Jelalani,  or  the  two  Jelal, 
i.e.,  the  joint  work  of  Jelal  us  Siyutl  and  Jelal- 
ul  Mahalli,  and  fills  two  stout  volumes  octavo. 
The  larger  is  the  exposition  of  ul  Baizawi, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Some  few  divines  read  Ul  Khazin.— Bwr- 
ion'i  Pilgrimage  to  Meccot  Vol  I,  p.  156, 
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TAFTA,  a  kind  of  silk  doth. 
TA6ABAL0Y.    A  tribe  in  Mindanao. 
TAG  ADA.  Tbl.  Bignonia  chelonoides,  Ztnti. 
TA6ADA  TUNOA.  Tkl.  Cyperus  dubius, 
Roill 

TAGAL.  Dry  rice  cultivation,  equivalent  to 
the  Malay  "muah." 

TAGAL4.  A  language  of  Lucon  island,  in 
the  Archipelago.  See  India,  Philippine  Islands. 
TAGARA.  Malbal.    Tam.   Cassia   tora, 
Linn. 

Tag  ARAM.  Tam.  Tbl.  Tin. 
TAGARISE  KURA.  Tbl.  Cassia,  species. 
TAGaRU.  Tbl.  Morinda  tinctoria. 
TAGASHE.  Tam.  Cassia  tora,  i^tnn. 
TAGETES     ERECTA  ;    Genda,    Hind. 
A    great    variety   in    gardens.      Its    hand- 
some  yellow  flower    is  used    by  tLe  hindus 
in  making  garlands  to  decorate  their  idols,  and 
it  may  be  keen  on  the  gates  of  churches  and 
houses  of  Europeans  at  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  day.— ^«n.  Med.  Top,  p,  206. 

TAGETES  LUCIDA.  The  African  mari- 
gold, is  common  in  all  Indian  gardens,  and 
readily  thrown  from  seed. — Riddell, 

TAGETES  PATULA.  Linn.;  Roxh. 
Genda  Bkno.  I  Qui  jafare    Hmn.  X^ebs. 

French  Marygold  Eno.  |  Banti  ohettu  Tbl. 

This  marigold  is  grown  in  most  of  the 
gardens  of  India,  and  the  flower  is  worn  by 
hindoo  women  in  their  hair. —  Gen.  Med.  Top. 
p.  206.  Graham  in  Thomson* %  Records  of  Om. 
Science,  Vol  IX.,  p.  303. 

TAGGAR.  Hind.  Varleriana  Hardwickii, 
and  V.  Wallichii. 

TAGHAN.  See  Kaffir. 
TAGHANI  KI  LAERL  Duk.  Hind.  See 
Folkee. 

TAGHAR.  Hind.  Calotropis  procera. 
TAGHAR.  Turk.  Pers.  A  large  sack  of 
which  horsemen  carry  a  pair,  slung  over  the 
horse,  to  contain  provender.  According  to 
Timkowsky,  it  contains  about  four  poods,  or 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  of  flour.  Until 
lately,  revenues  continued  to  be  estimated 
in  China  in  sacks  of  rice  ;  perhaps  are  so  still. 
In  Burmah  they  are  always  estimated  in 
baskets  of  rice. — Meninski,  Yule  Oathay  /,  p. 
153. 

TAGIRISE  KURA,  Cassia,  sp.  Chakramar- 
daka,  Sano*  is  C.  tora,  W.  C.  occidentalii, 
Heyne. 

TAGHO.  Hind.  Pistacia  atlantica,  also 
Geltis  caucasica  and  C.  nepalensis. 

TAGHUN,  or  Takpun,  Pushtu.  Celfcis  cau- 
casica. Nettle  tree. 

TAGOLANDA  ISLAND,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Celebes,  is  in  lat.  2^  23'  N.,  and  long. 
125*' 36' E.,  12  miles  from  Bejaren  Island. 
It  bas  a  high  conical  peak,  and  is  of  consider- 
able extent.— //or«/.    See  Siao. 
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TAIA-BOUK-BHA. 

TAQO W,  a  vallej  in  the  Kohistan  of  Ka- 
bul, now  held  by  theSafi,  anAffghan  tribe.  It 
contains  many  ancient  remains  and  nnmerout 
coins  have  been  found  in  them.  See  Kohistan. 

TA-GOUNQ,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Burmese  empire. 

TAQ-PA.  Bhot.  Birch.  Betula  bhojputra, 
Wall,  RoyU. 

TAQUK  A  high  island,  off  the  coast  of 
Cochin  China,  in  lat.  1 1°  49'  N.,  and  bounds 
on  the  south  Camraigue  Bay,  in  Cochin  China. 
'^Horsf. 

TaGU-MUDA.  Tbl.  Tam.  f  Gmelina  ar- 
borea,  Roxb. 

TAGUSHE.  Tam.    Cassia  tora,  Linn. 

TA-HAVIN1  Ohin.     Rhubarb. 

TAHBUND,  a  Loonggee;  an  article  of  dress. 

TAHFAT-DL-MAJAHIDIN,  written  by 
Shekh  Zain-ul  Abidin,  gives  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  against 
the  mahomedans  from  A.  D.  1498  to  1583. 

TAHIAf  a  name  of  Sogdiana,  See  Afghan, 
Kabul,  p.  434. 

TAHLEBL,  a  shrill  noise  made  by  the 
women  of  Arabia,  It  is  a  combined  motion  of 
the  tongue,  throat,  and  hand,  vibrated  rapid- 
ly over  the  mouth.  When  an  Arab  or  a 
Kurd  hears  the  tahleel  he  almost  loses  his 
senses  through  excitement,  and  is  ready  to 
commit  any  desperate  act.  This  shrill  cry  is 
like  a  very  quick  repetition  of  the  word  el  (or 
Id  Id  lei  Id),  Between  Kazerun  and  Busbehr, 
the  women,  chiefly  of  Arab  descent,  use  it  to 
welcome  a  stranger  as  an  expression  of  joy ; 
they  use  it  also  during  the  mournful  ceremony 
of  a  funeral — Ou$eley*s  Travehy  Vol.  L,  p. 
310.  Layard,  Nineveh.   Vol.  I.  120. 

TAH-NOUNG,  a  most  beautiful,  though 
rather  small,  tree  of  Burmah.  Leaves  very 
small,  composite,  lively  green,  rising  from  the 
base  of  a  double  thorn. — Malcom,  Vol.  /.  v. 
188. 

TA-HOAN,  Coch-Chin.  Rhubarb. 

TAHSIL,  a  revenue  subdivision  of  a  dis- 
trict presided  over  by  a  tahsildar,  whose 
primary  duty  is  to  collect  revenue,  <bc.,  but 
who,  in  the  Punjab,  is  vested  with  civil  and 
magisterial  powers :  also  tlie  office  or  build- 
ing in  which  the  business  of  a  tahsildar  is 
transacted. 

TAHSILDAR  A  sub-collector  or  officer  in 
charge  of  a  tahsil. 

T AHTAH.  Hind.  Pbes.  The  Tartar  rac& 
TAL  The  Shan  race.     See  Ahom,  India,  p. 
338. 

TAL  BuRH.  Ebony. 

TAL  HiND.f  Oryzasativa. 
^  TAIA-BOUK-BHA— ?    A  tree  of  Akyab. 
It  is  a  small  wood,  is  plentiful,  and  is  used 
for  firewood,— CaZ.  Cat.  Ex,  1862. 
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TAJ. 

TAIBEHBAOA.  Maliy.  Acetate  of  cop* 
per. 

TAIF.  Abab.  Aloelitoralis,  JTcvnt^. 

TAIFAH.  Ab.  Pbrs.  A  nation,  a  tribe,  a 
company  of  singing  women.  See  Taefab. 

TAIFI  of  Kabul,  <fec.,  unripe  apricots 
dried  ;  called  in  the  Punjab  kishta. 

TAIGAB,  near  Kelat,  is  360  feet  above  the 
sea. 

TAX  KHANA,  a  cellar  or  underground 
room. 

TAIL,  a  river  near  Ambnlwara  in  Nagpoor. 
TAILA.   Sans.     Sesamum  orientale.   Gm- 
gelly  seed. 

TAIL  CHARHANA,  a  mahomedan  do- 
mestic  ceremony. 

TAIL  GHURRAY.  Oil  pots,  a  mahomedan 
domestic  ceremony. 

TAILLESS  DEER,  or  tailless  Roe  of  Pen- 
nant  and  Shaw,  syn.  of  Cervulus  pygargus. 
See  Cervus ;  Deer ;  Mammalia, 

TAIM.  A  cubit-measure  in  Rangoon  of  18 
inches. — Simniond^s  Diet, 

TAIMOR,orTAlMUR.LANG.SeeTimur. 
TAINDU,  also  Bakul,  also  Mulsari,  Duk, 
Mimusops  elengi. 

TAING.  A  Burmese  itinerary  measure 
containing  7,000  cubits,  nearly  2  miles  1 
furlong. — Simmond^s  Diet. 

TAINT,  the  fruit  of  the  Capparis  dela. 

TAIR.   Abab.    Bird. 

TAIT,  Colonel  0.  B.,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Queen,  commanded  for  many  years  the 
3rd  Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry,  which,  as 
•*  Taifs  Horse,"  did  good  service  in  General 
Pollock's  expedition  to  Cabul,  and  in  the 
Sutlej  and  Punjab  campaigns.  Colonel  Tait 
commanded  his  Irregulars  at  the  battles 
of  Tiseen  and  Mammoo  Kale,  under  Pollock ; 
at  Ferozepore,  under  Littler,  when  besieged 
by  the  whole  Sikh  army ;  and  under  Hardinge 
and  Gough  at  Ferozeshah,  Ramnugger,  Chil- 
lianwallah,  and  Goojerat.  He  entered  the 
service  as  an  infantry  cadet  in  1825. 

TAITAN.  Tak.    Strychnos  potatorum. 

TAITSUNG,  emperor  of  China,  is  said  to 
have  dismissed  three  thousand  women  from 
the  imperial  establishment,— CA.  Anc,  p.  286. 
in  Ytde  Cathay  If  p,  1. 

TAIWAN,  the  island  of  Formosa. 

TAIWU,  emperor  of  China  (B.  C.  1634). 
In  his  reign  ambassadors,  accompanied  by 
interpreters,  and  belonging  to  76  distinct 
kingdoms,  are  reported  to  have  arrived  from 
remote  regions  at  the  court  of  China. 

TAJ,  a  crown ;  a  circular  head-dress,  and  in 
central  Asia,  as  Tajik,  applied  by  the  Uzbek 
and  Armenian  to  tbe  Iranian  population  in 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  Khorasan  and  Badakhshan. 

TAJ.  Hind,  aromatic  bark  or  cinnamon : 
Oinnamomum  albiflorum,  Cassia  lignea. 
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TAJIK. 

TAJBADSHAHI.     Astragalus  hamahii, 

TAJEND.     See  Aimak 

TAJIK  In  Bokhara,  this  name  is  given 
to  Persians  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Uzbek.  Taj,  in  Persian,  means  f  ?'r "'.'.'/ 
circular  head-dress,  and  in  Central  Asia ,  Taj  k 
SSed  by  the  Uzbek,  a"d  Armemans  to 
ileCian  population  in   Khiva    Bokhara, 

Khorian     «id     Badakhshan.      In     Persia 
Khorasan     an  .^    ^^^^^_ 

5T  Hn^to   thi  lliyat-     On  the    Oxus,  a 
distinction  to   ine  iny«'  TTzhek  • 

Taiik  is    used  as    opposed  to  an     UzbeK , 

rn^lfgbanistan,  as  oPPo^ed  ^^ .  *«  ^^t^ 
ot  H^arah,  Throughout  Persia,  this  term 
•I  ap^ied  to  a  cultivator,  to  d.stmguish 
Sm  from  an  inhabitant  of  towns.  Tho  l^yiks 
„r  of  the  shiah  sect.  Aocordmg  to  Dr 
T  \i!cL  the  term  for  this  race  in  Bokhara  is 
^rt  Tn  SghanUtan.  Dehgan ;  in  Beluchistan 
K;^r.  On  the  Kabul  river,  they  are  called 
klbX  In  Seistan,  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
r"  -Taiik  and  many  of  them  dwell  in  reed 
S"n  fteat  lief  and  Uve  by  fishing  and 

fowling.  . 

The  Tajik  race  of  Badakhshan  speak  Persian 
and  noasessed  the  country  before  the  inroads  of 

rounaea  oy  b        handsome  as  the  men  of 

shau  are  not  so  '»?'»J'.?°™°  ~  . .,,.  TT^bek. 

riiitrar  their  dress  is  like  that  of  the  UzDet 

SkhatI  has  often  changed  its  rulers  and 

niSS  us  inhabitants       A^  ^tohjucces^^^^ 

influx  new  trilies  have  been  added  to  the  huiK 

oahe  population.  This  intermixture  was  more 

?•    u,it  Wt  whenever  the  Uzbek  race  re- 

L'S  the'  KhaT    Of  the  Tajik  aboriginal 

nhaSJants  there  is  but  a  r- jt  left  wh^^^^^ 

forms  the  chief  population   of  the  city  oi 

Shara     in  oth^r  towns  there  are  none  or 

r  ^rttt  us^rwo^^twaXnt; 

they  aDS^»";       ^,  ^  gaiient  traits  of  their 

:£rravS;fj3ehood.andfaithles. 

r- Jh  bLreyTffi  h^;..' AUh^u^t  i! 
Sr^i^ss  £  Sctly  adhere  to  the  rules  of 
Se  Kor,  Se  is  stiS  much  greater  affecta- 
tion than  is  observable  among  the  Uzbek. 
She  S  of  Balkh  «e  corrupt,  disso  ute,  vusi- 
oii' JrTheir  politeness  i- con^"»*">^  "Jj^; 
becomes  disgusting,  especially  if  they  require 
rtrMsistence  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
SdreTSwords.  The T^k U  su^P-^ 
wt  PAlonel  Tod  to  be  the  Scythic  Tachan 
if  sSo  T^nk  of  the  Chinese.  The  T^ik 
o  £bul  ai  tihe  aborigines  of  the  «»untry,  and 
aLS  Albans.    Alexander  probably  found 
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TAJ  MAHAL. 

them  there  as  fire-worshippers  speaking  San- 
scrit or  Pelhevi.  ^ 

At  Mongal,    M.  Ferrier    met   with    220 
teuts   of   Hazarah   surrounded  by  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  cultivation.    This  tribe  had 
intermarried  with  the  Tajik  population,  de- 
scended   from     the    ancient  iuhabitants     of 
the  country.     These     Tajik,    he    says,    are 
subdivided  into  two  very  distinct  classes: — 
the  Parsivan  or  Parsi-zaban,  who  speak  the 
Persian  language,   and    inhabit   towns    and 
villages,     and    the  wandering    Eimak,    vyho 
live  under  canvas.  The  Hazarah  are  Eimak, 
though  they  pretend  to  be  of  Afghan  race  ; 
the  Afghans  deny  this,  because  they  speak 
corrupt  Persian,  whereas  the  Afghan  alw^ays 
speaks  his  mother  tongue  the   Pushtoo.     By 
their  general  appearance  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  of  Tartar  origin.     A  Hazarah's    face 
is  square,  flat,  ivnd  angular,  the  eyes  are  small, 
and  obliquely  placed  ;  complexion  pale   and 
sallow,    and  beard  scanty  ;  they  are   rather 
undersized,   but  their   proportions     indicate 
great      personal     strength  ;     their     bravery 
amounts  to  rashness,  and  the  Afghans  dread 
tbem  5  there  are  no  better  horsemen  in  all  Asia. 
Their  duplicity  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  their 
neighbours ;  on  the  contrary,  a  certain   sim- 
plicity may  be  observed  amongst  them,  which 
contrasts  strangely  with  their  ferocious  man- 
ners.    The  women  are  proud  of  being  able, 
when  necessity  requires,  to  mount  a  horse  and 
use  a  firelock  or  sword  with  an  intrepidity 
equal  to  that  of  their  warlike   brothers    and 
husbands.  In  time  of  peace,  women  do  all  the 
house  work,  cultivate   the  fields,  and,   with 
their  children,  weave  the  barek  which  are    the 
source  of  so  much  wealth  to  their  tribe.  They 
cannot  be  called  pretty,  but  they  are   well 
made  ;  and  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  a  rare  thing 
indeed  amongst  Asiatics  ;  their  husbands    are 
not   jealous,   though  their    Afghan  enemies 
pretend  that  they  profit  largely  by  their     in- 
difference—jFcrrtgr.    Journ.     p.    194.     See 
Afghanistan,   Arian,    Kabul,    Kafir,     Kelat, 

Khurm . — Latham, 
TAJ  KALMI.  Hind.    Cinnamomum  albi- 

florum.  <„  ,    .       .  ^  ^ 

TAJ-T-KHOROS.  Hind.  Celosia  cnstata. 

TAJ  MAHAL,  a  monument  erected  by  the 
emperor  Jehangir  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife  Nur  Jehan  Begum.  It  b  built  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  in  a  quadrangular  space 
one  hundred  and  ninety  yards  square  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  This  wall  is  sixty  feet  high 
and  adorned  at  each  angle  with  a  tall  minaret. 
The  minarets,  as  well  as  the  wall,  are  o!  red 
sand-stone,  but  the  Taj  Mahal  itself  is  of  white 
polished  marble,  and  stands  out  in  shadowless 
splendour  beneath  the  burning  sky  of  India. 
It  is  erected  upon  a  basement  nine  hundred 
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feet  loog,  and  forty  feet  high.  The  great  dome 
which  rises  in  the  centre,  and  which  is  seven- 
ty-two feet  in  diameter,  is  surmonnted  by  a 
Bpire  of  gilded  copper,  thirty  feet  in  height. 
It  is  said  that  the  original  spire  was  of  pure 
gold.  The  interior  of  the  Taj  Mahal  forms  an 
octagon,  in  the  centre  of  which,  in  an  octagonal 
enclosare,  is  the  sarcophagus.  On  each  side 
of  the  octagon  is  a  window,  closed  with  a  kind 
of  marble  net  work,  in  the  interstices  of  which 
are  inserted  small  panes  (»f  glass.  Eight  cham- 
bers surround  this  hall,  the  angles  of  which 
correspond  eiiactly  with  those  of  the  main 
wall.  In  the  four  chambers,  answering  tu  the 
sides  of  the  building,  are  inserted  in  the  walls 
plates  of  white  marble,  six  feet  high,  upon 
which  flowers,  in  their  natural  colours^  are 
wrought  in  a  mosaic  of  precious  stones,  the 
stems  being  worked  in  with  negro«antico.  S) 
elaborate  is  the  workmanship,  that  to  form 
one  flower  nearly  a  hundred  different  gems 
have  sometimes  been  used  ;  and  so  exquisite 
is  the  finish,  that  the  eye  might  almost  be 
deceived.  The  tomb  is  rather  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Fort  of  Agra. 
It  is  approached  by  a  handsome  road,  cut 
through  the  mound  left  by  the  ruins  of 
ancient  palaces.  Like  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  it 
stands  in  a  large  garden.  The  term  Taj  Mahal 
is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Mumtaz  Mahal, 
another  title  of  the  lady.— TayZor**  Visits  \\ 
133.  Schonberg^s  Travdsjndia  and  Kashmir, 
Vi»l.  I.  p.  183,  4,  5. 

TAJURRAH,  a  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Red  Saa^  quite  unsafe  and  exposed  to  the 
north-east  monsoon,  as  well  as  the  souther- 
ly winds,  and  it  is  probable  that  ships  could 
not  lie  there,  nor  a  lauding  be  effected  vei7 
often. 

TAK.  A  district  which  adjoins  the 
province  of  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  and  is  partly  in 
the  plains.  The  only  enemies  ofwhich  the  Sikhs 
here  stood  in  awe  were  the  Wuzeeree,  a  bar- 
barous tribe  of  Afghans  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  to  the  westward,  and  sometimes 
desot'uded  and  plundered  in  the  low  country. — 
Papers  Bast  India,  Cabul  and  Ajffghanistan, 
1859,  p.  22. 

TAK.  Colonel  Tod  supposes  the  Tak  race 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Takshak,  Nagabansa  or 
Serpent^  race  who  act  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  legendary  annals  of  ancient  India.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Tak  were  progenitors  of  the 
niahomedan  kings  of  Guzerat,  before  that 
province  was  absorbed  into  the  empire  of 
Akbar.  The  Tak  of  Guzerat  are  said  to  have 
adopted  mahomedanism  when  Wajih-ul-Mulk 
was  converted,  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  mahomedan  dynasty  of  Guzerat.  From 
this  time  the  name  almost  disappeared,  but 
there   are    Tak    amongst   the  Bhangi,  who 
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though  of  spurious  descent,  have  evidently 
preserved  the  name.  There  are  also  Tank 
Rajputs  in  the  central  Doab  and  lower  Rohil- 
khuud*,  whose  privileges  of  intermarriage 
show  them  to  be  of  high  lineage,  and  there 
is  a  tribe  of  nearly  similar  name  existing  near 
Jamu  not  far  from  their  ancient  capital 
Taksha-sila,  or  Taxila,  of  which  the  position 
is  most  probably  to  be  sought  between  Man! 
kyala  and  the  Suan  Kiver.  Tonk  Thoda  and 
its  lands  on  the  Bunas,  from  remote  times  had 
been  occupied,  perhaps  founded ,  by  the  Tak 
race,  and  hence  bore  the  name  of  TaksiUa- 
nuggur,  familiarly  Takitpur  and  Thoda. 

From  the  ruins  of  the  Thoda  temples, 
remnants  of  Takshac  architecture,  the  amateur 
might  speedily  fill  a  portfolio.  This  tract 
abounds  with  romantic  scenery  at  Rajmahal  on 
the  Bunas,  Gokurn,  and  many  others.  Her- 
bert calls  Cheetore  the  abode  of  Taxiles,  the 
ally  of  Alexander.  The  Tak  were  all  of  the 
race  of  Pooru,  so  that  Porus  is  a  generic,  not 
a  proper  name.  This  Taksilla-nugger  has 
been  a  large  city.  The  emperor  Baber  has 
given  the  position  of  the  city  of  Taxiles,  where 
Alexander  left  it,  west  of  the  Indus. — Elliott 
Hist,  of  India,  p.  604.  Tod*s  Eajasihan, 
Vol,  /.  p.  673.  See  India,  Khelat,  Khyber, 
p.  514. 

TAK.  Hind.    Salvadora  oleoides. 

TAKAVI.  Arab.  Hind,  Pebs.  Advances 
to  farmers  in  bad  seasons. 

TA-KEEP'NEE.  In  Tavoy,  a  very  strong, 
close  grained,  heavy,  light  coloured,  wood.— 
Mr.  Blundell. 

TAKER.  Hind.  Capparis  spinosa. 

TAK  HE,  a  Siamese  guitar. 

TAKH-I-BAHI,  in  the  country  of  the 
Yuzufzai,  an  early  seat  of  the  Arians.  It  is 
called  Babai  by  the  natives,  is  an  isolated 
barren  hill  of  no  great  height,  about  eight 
miles  west  of  fort  Hoti-Mardan  in  Yusufzai.. 
It  forms  irregularly  three  sides  of  a  square, 
with  the  open  side  towards  the  north-west. 
The  inner  slopes  of  this  hill  are  covered 
with  the  still  standing  shells  of  lofty  buildings, 
constructed  of  hewn  stones,  most  of  them 
have  at  least  been  of  two  storiesi  the  open- 
ings for  the  beams  of  the  upper  floor  and  the 
windows  remaining  to  attest  the  fact. 

TAKHTA,  Guz.   Hind.,  a  plank. 

TAKHTA  SIYA.  Black  brick-tea. 

TAKUL-BOSTAN,  isoneparasangand  a 
half  from  the  town  of  Kermanshah.  There 
are  here  magnificent  bas  reliefs,  splendid  works 
of  art,  well  worthy  of  a  visit;  their  his- 
tory has  been  commented  upon  by  many 
authors,  and  amongst  them  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. These  baa-reliefa  were  executed  by 
command  of  Bahram  IV.,  the  Varanes  IV.  of 
Roman  history,  who  lived  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  fifth  century^  and  who,  as  it  is 
said,  was  the  founder  of  Eermau-shah. — Ftr- 
rier  Journ.  p,  27.  See  Kerman-shah. 

TAKHT-I-JAMSHID.  See  Naksh^i-Rus- 
tooni,  Vathek. 

TAKHT-I-RAWAN.  Pers.  A  light  frame, 
fixed  on  two  strong  poles  like  those  of  a  sedan 
chair  ;  the  frame  is  covered,  generally,  with 
cloth,  and  has  a  door,  sometimes  of  lattice 
work,  at  each  side  ;  it  is  carried  by  two 
iQulefl,  one  between  the  poles  before,  the 
other  behind.  The  Kajawah  is  a  kind  of  cra- 
dle, swung  one  on  each  side  of  a  mule.— 
Ouseley^s  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  251.  Xich*s  Be- 
tidence^  Koordistan,  Vol.  I.  p,  6. 

TAKUT  1  aULAlMAN.  A  mountain  in 
L.  34^^  4'  8''  N.,  and  L,  74«  49'  7"  in  Kashmir 
above  Kosa.  Srinugger,  the  capital  of  Kashmir, 
is  6,266  ft.  above  the  sea. 

TAKIAH.  Arab.  Fkbs.  Amongst  shiah  ma- 
homedans,  the  outward  observance  of  a  faith 
with  which  the  observer  differs, 

TAK-I-KE5RA,  or  Arch  of  Chosroes,  the 
modern  Tak-iKesra,  marks  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ctesiphon.  See  Chosroes,  C'tesiphon, 
Kasr,  Kesra,  Tigris. 

TAKHT  MALANGA.  Hind.  Nepeta  el- 
liptica. 

TAKHUM.  Panj.  Celtis  caucasia,  Willde. 

TAKHUR.  See  Thakoor  ;  Tripati. 

TAKIN,  the  Budorcas  taxicolor  of  Blyth, 
is  a  large,  massive  and  remarkable  animal,  de- 
nominated Takin  by  the  Mishmi,  and  Kin  by 
the  Khamti.  It  is  one  of  the  group  of  Bovine 
antelopes.  Its  nearest  affinity  is  probably  to 
the  gnoo  ;  but  it  has  various  points  of  stron- 
ger cunuexion  with  musk  oxen,  and  in  a 
natural  system  its  place  would  probably  be 
assigned  between  those  two  types.  The  Takin 
tenants  the  easternmost  part  of  the  Himalaya, 
adjacent  to  Yunan^  Sechuen  and  Kham,  more 
especially  in  the  upper  or  alpine  region,  but 
found  also  in  the  central  region,  though  never 
in  the  lower  region,  and  it  probably  extends  its 
range  from  the  Himalaya  proper,  to  the  pro- 
ximate mountains  of  China  and  Tibet.  The 
Takin  derivcH  its  high  interest  for  the  natural- 
ist, not  merely  from  its  compound  structure, 
made  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  ox,  the  antelope, 
the  sheep,  and  goat,  but  also  from  its  habitat, 
80  remote  and  dissimilar  from  those  of  its 
allies.  It  is  described  as  of  high  courage  and 
great  ferocity,  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
alive,  and  is  killed  by  the  natives  with  much 
trouble  and  some  risk.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
gregarious,  though  old  males  are  sometimes 
found  solitary ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
species  herd  together  in  considerable  numbers. 
Strength  and  ferocity  are  inscribed  in  very 
legible  characters  on  the  form  and  aspect  of 
the  Takin,  which  is  a  much  larger  as  well  as 
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bulkier  animal  than  the  lusty  Caprine  ante** 
lope  (Thar)  of  the  HimaUya.     The  Takin, 
however,  reminds  one  in  several  respects  of 
the  Thar,  (Sohinz  in  his  '^  Genera  Manunalinm" 
has  ranged  this  animal  with  the  gnoo  ;  this 
is  a  mistake,  but    one   indicative  of  remote 
affinity.     The  Thar  is  a  typical  Nemorhedus,) 
which    it    much     resembles  in     colour     as 
well  as  by  its  short   Caprine   tail,   harsh  ad- 
pressed  hair,  and  vigorous  make,   suited  to 
climbing  these  stupendous  mountains.     But 
the  Thar  is  in  structure  as  much  more  An- 
telopine  as  the  Takin  is  more  Bovine.     The 
Takin  is  not  much,  if  it  all,  inferior  in  sixa 
or  bulk  to  the  female  yak ;  and,  as  seen  from 
the  front  especially,  with  its  lunate  horns  dis- 
played  and  its  short  tail  concealed,  it  would 
be  at  once  pronounced  to   belong  to  the  ox 
kind,  close  examination  alone  being  likely  to 
suggest  any  doubts  on  that  head.    Its  massive 
form  and  peculiar  proportions  are  quite  Bovine. 
It  is  in  length,  from  snout  to  veut^  six  and  a 
half    feet  ;     and    in     height    3^     feet    at 
the    shoulder.     Its   head   is    20   inches,  its 
ears  5   inches,  its  tail  3  inches,   or  8  with 
the  hair.    The  head  is  large  and  heavy,  the 
neck  short  and  thick,   the  body  somewhat 
elongated  but  deep  in  the  barrel,  and  yet  more 
so  in  the  shoulder,  which  is  said  to  be  raised 
in  the  Bisoutine  maimer.  The  limbs  are  short, 
stout  and  Bovine,  and  so  are  the  broad  hoofs. 
In  Takin  there  is  no  approach  to  the  Cervine 
limbs,  or  equine  body  and  tail  of  the  gnoo : 
and  the  horus  of  the  Takin,  which  to  a  super- 
ficial view    are   round,  smooth  and  lunate, 
would  complete  the  impression   of  a  Bovine 
animal,  were  not  progressive  attention  almost 
necessarily  now  turned  to  the  short  narrow 
pointed  ears,  very  short  depressed  tail,   and 
hairy  attenuated   muzzle    of    this   animal  ; 
particulars  in  which,  with  others,  the  Takin 
deviates  from  the   Bovine  to    approach   the 
Ovine  or  Caprine  type,  and  is  sundered  from 
the  gnoo  in  the  same  degree,  that  it  is  ap- 
proximated to  the  musk  oxen  or  Ovibos.     The 
head  of  the  Takin  is  large,  heavy  and  inele- 
gant, exhibiting  a  mixed  character,  compoand- 
ed  of  the  Bovine  and  Ovine  types.     Its  verti- 
cal dimensions  (or  height)  are  great,  owing  to 
the  lofty  curve  of  the  nose  and  forehead^  the 
chaffron  being  more  romanised  than  even  that 
of  the  Barwal  (Ovis  barual).     But  the  length 
also  of  the  head  of  the  Takin  is  considerable! 
and   surpasses  that  of  any  Caprine  or  Ovine 
head,  though  inferior  to  the  full  normal  length 
of  head    characterising  the    ox  tribe.     The 
head,  though  large  and  upon  the  whole  per- 
haps  Bovine,  yet    lacks    the    characteristic 
squareness  of  the  ox's  head,  both  jaws  being 
attenuated  towards  their  aureal    extremities 
J^much  more  than  in  the  OZ)  though  somewhat 
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leas  than  in  the  sheep  and  goat.  There  is  in 
the  muzzle  of  the  T^in  neither  the  nudity 
nor  the  breadth  of  that  of  the  oz  and  gnoo, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  lips  are  both  tapered 
and  clad  with  hair  almost  as  much  as  in  the 
goats  and  sheep,  and  the  animal  is  consequent- 
ly a  browser,  not  a  grazer.  Nevertheless  the 
mere  nostrils,  which  are  wide  and  terminal, 
have  a  decidedly  Bovine  character  both  as  to 
form  and  position ;  and,  as  it  were,  to  remind 
us  of  the  true  Bovine  muzzle,  there  is  a  clear 
broad  margin  round  the  nostril  which  is  quite 
nude  and  moist — BtTig,  A$,  Soc.  Jour.  No,  1 
0/1850.  J.A.S,  No.  185, /or  December  1847, 
No.  206,  for  Augxist  1849.  No.  206,  No.  181. 
July  1847.  Fhy$,  Geoff,  of  HimaLaya. 

TAKINABAD.  A  large  city  of  Qarm-sir. 
TahahaUi'nanriy  p,  293. 

TAKIN-KAB,  a  predatory  race  in  the 
Dekhan,  employed  in  making  hand-mills. 

TAKITPOOB,  the  modem  Thoda,  near 
Tonk,  vrbere  there  are  fine  remains. — Tod!s 
Eajasihan,  Vol.  ii.  p.  449.     See  Tak. 

TAKEYAH,  a  place  where  dervishes  have 
rooms,  and  perform  their  devotions. — Burton's 
PilgrimcLgt  to  Mecca^  Vol.  7,  p.  124. 

TAEKA.  See  Chandragupta.  Tak,Tak8i1a. 

TAKKALI  PANDU.  Tkl.  Physalis  angu- 
lata.  

TAKKEDU  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Premna,  sp. 

TAKKOLAPD  CHETTU.  Tel.  Cleroden- 
dron  inerme,  Gmrtn. 

TAKCBI.  HiMf».  Digitaria  sanguinalis. 

TAKPA.  Hind.   Betula  bhojputra. 

TAKPONI  OR  TAKPO,  the  country  of  the 
Tak.  It  is  marked  as  Towang  or  Raj  To- 
wang  in  the  ordinary  maps,  and  lies  in  a  line 
between  Lhassa  and  Jorhat  in  Assam.  Little 
is  known  of  its  occupants,  but  they  may  be 
Shammer  Tibetans  of  nomad  habits. — Latham* 
gee  Xenponi. 

TAKU  CHETTU,  Tel.  Tectona  grandis. 
TALA.  SiMGH.  Corypha  umbmculifera. 
TALA.  Sans.    Borassus  flabelliformis. 
TALA,  also  Eufl,  also  Kulf,  Guz.    Hind. 
DuK.  A  lock. 

TA-LAIN-NO.  BuBH,  is  a  vine  which  at- 
tains a  diameter  of  eight  or  twelve  inches. 
Fruit  yellow,  pear-shaped,  acid,  with  six  or 
eight  stones,  size  of  an  egg.— ->ifalcom,  7ol%  /, 
p.  180. 

TALANOPPI  CHETTU.  Tel.  Xanthium 
orientale,  L.  X.  Indioum,  R.  The  prickly 
involacre  is  tied  to  the  earring  to  cure  head- 
ache. Hence  the  name  which  means  head- 
ache  liree 

TAKKU  MABAM.  Tam.  Tectona  grandis. 

TA-KOUK-THA,  also  Yay-ml-ne.  Bubm. 
A  tree  of  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui, 
^bandant  all  over  the  provincest  of  maximum 
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girth  \  cubit,  and  maximum  length  7  feet. 
When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water.  It  has  a  du- 
rable wood,  likely  to  make  good  helves  or  to 
be  useful  in  turning,  too  small  in  size,  how- 
ever, to  be  recommended— Ca;)^in  Dance. 

TAKBI  OR  TAKNL    See  Chandragupta. 

TAESHA,  HiHD.  Oxytiopis  macrophylla, 
Lad, 

TAKSHAC,  or  SAake  Bace,  are  the  Toor- 
shka,oneof  the  mo^t  extensive  and  earliest 
of  the  races  of  higher  Asia,  and  celebrated  in 
all  its  extent.  The  Takshak  were  Scythians 
of  the  bnddhist  persuasion.  From  the  time 
of  the  great  war  of  the  Mahabarata,  when 
we  find  them  already  in  the  northwest, 
to  about  500  B.  C,  they  extended  their 
conquest  in  India ;  and  as  they  had  a  serpent 
for  their  national  emblem,  they  were  known  as 
the  TaJahac^  or  serpent  race.  There  can  be 
no  question,  also,  that  the  early  legends  of 
Persia  are  to  be  interpreted  with  this  key, 
and  that  the  voracious  snakes  of  Zohac  were 
hordes  of  barbarous  Scythians  from  the  north. 

The  period  of  their  chief,  thongh  perhaps 
not  their  first,  invasion  of  India,  under  their 
leader  Suhemagt  occurred  about  600  R  C« 
Many  memorials  of  the  bloody  wars  in  which 
the  hindoos  were  engaged  with  these  invad- 
ers, exist  in  the  records  of  Indian  history. 
They  extended  their  usurpations  to  the  Mag- 
adha  empire  of  Behar,  the  throne  of  which 
was  held  by  the  Nag,  or  Serpent  dynasty  for 
ten  generations,  and  a  branch  of  them,  the 
Nagbunsee  chieftains  of  Bamgurh,  Sirgooza, 
have  {Tram.  R.  A.  Society,  Vol.  II.  p.  563) 
the  lunettes  of  their  serpent  ancestor  engrav- 
ed on  their  signets  in  proof  of  their  lineage, — 
while  the  capital  and  district  of  Nagpoor  are 
called  after  their  name.  The  Vayu  and  Mats- 
ya  Purana  books  call  the  Saisunaga,  Eshatra- 
Bandhee,  which  may  designate,  says  Wilson 
(Vishnu  Pur.  p.  467),  an  ii^erior  order  of  the 
Eshatriya.  The  use  of  the  title  serves  to 
show  that  they  had  already  begun  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  military  class,  and  is  confirma- 
tory of  the  view  that  they  are  included  in  the 
Agniotda.  The  invasion  abovementioned  was, 
according  to  Colonel  Tod's  supposition,  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the 
23rd  Buddha,  Parisnatfh,  whose  symbol  is 
that  of  the  race  he  accompanied,  and  hence 
he  is  called  Suhiu  Phun,  ''the  thousand - 
hooded."  It  is  supposed  that  the  brahmins 
made  converts  of  some  powerful  branches  of 
these  new  sectaries,  and  that  it  is  to  them  the 
term  Agnicula  (fire-race)  is  applied,  as  signify- 
ing their  spiritual  regeneration  by  the  element 
of  fire.  If  so,  the  Tahhac  must  be  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  most  distkiguished  tribes  of 
Bajpoots,  and  yet  it  is  strange  that  no  vestiges 
are  now  to  be  found  of  t£e  original  name 
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Tak,  or  TuhUhaCy  thougli  it  is  recorded  amongBt 
the  36  royal  races.  Elphinstone  opposes 
the  doctrine  of  a  Scythian  admixture  ^ith 
the  K^poots,  but  there  is  much  in  Indian 
history  which  could  not  well  be  explained 
without  it,  at  least,  without  the  admission  of 
an  incorporation  of  some  northern  family;  and 
even  he  is  disposed  to  concede  the  point  with 
regard  to  the  Jat.  Tah  is  one  of  the  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  Bhungee,  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  in  any  way  connected  With  the  Rajpoot  Tak. 
There  is  also  a  community  of  Tank  Bajpoots 
in  Gihror  of  Myupooree,  and  in  the  south  of 
Bohijcund.  They  trace  their  origin  from  Tank 
Tora  in  Kuraolee,  and  receive  the  daughters  of 
Bumun  Qour,  Chumur  Gour,  Gehlote  and  Dha- 
kura  in  marriage,  which  would  argue  them  to 
be  of  respectable  lineage.  Takshac  is  still 
one  of  the  Grama  Deota,  or  village  gods,  of 
the  Bhagulpoor  district.  It  was  a  converted 
Tak  Bajpoot  who  established  the  independent 
dynasty  of  Guzerat  The  •»  Mirat-i-Secunderee" 
says  the  tribe  was  called  Tak,  because  it  be- 
came Teeagee.  or  separated  from  its  brethren, 
ascribing  therefore  the  eame  origin  to  the 
name  as  is  given  to  the  Tuga.  For  instance, 
when  it  is  meutioued  that  an  Apsara  from 
Naglok  was  married  to  Chuttergoopt,  and  that 
more  than  half  the  Kayeth  race  of  the  country 
are  the  offspring  of  this  union,  and  when  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  seventeen  daughters  of 
Basooky  the  king  of  the  Naga,  were  married 
to  the  seventeen  sons  of  raja  Ugersein,  we  are 
to  understand  that  a  nuptial  alliance  united 
a  Scythian  family  with  that  of  Chuttergoopt 
and  raja  Ugursein. 

This  race  seem  to  have,  on  one  occasion, 
entered  Hindustan,  led  by  a  conqueror  named 
Sehesnag,  from  Sehesnag  deaa  who  ascended 
the  Pandu  throne.  The  dynasty  lasted  360 
years,  and  terminated  with  Bykyat.  Another 
Takahak  dynasty  of  ten  princes  commenced 
with  Chandragupta  Mori,  but  lasted  only 
about  137  years.  Ohandragoopta,  the  suppos- 
ed opponent  of  Alexander,  was  a  Mori,  and 
in  the  sacred  genealogies  is  declared  of  the 
race  of  Takshac.  The  ancient  inscriptions  of 
the  Pramara,  of  which  the  Mori  is  a  principal 
branch,  declare  it  cf  the  race  of  Tusta  and 
Takshac,  as  does  that  now  given  from 
the  seat  of  their  power,  Cheetore.  The 
terms  l^ag,  Tak,  or  Takshac  are  regarded 
by  Colonel  Tod  as  synonymous,  Sehesnag-desa 
he  considers  to  be  synonymous  with  the  abode 
of  the  ancient  Scy  thic  Tachari  of  Strabo,  the 
Tak-i-nk  of  the  Chinese,  the  Tajuk  of  the 
present  day  of  Turkistan.  This  race  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  Toorshka  of 
the  Foorana,  who  ruled  on  the  Arverma  (the 
Arakes),  in  Saca-Dwipa,  or  Scythia.  The 
imn.^  of  aniiaalfl  in  early  times,   pbmetS; 
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and  things  inanimate,  all  furnished  symbolic 
appellations  for  the  various  races.  In  Scrip- 
ture we  have  the  fly,  the  bee,  the  rani}  to 
describe  the  princes  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
Macedonia.  Amongst  the  ancient  as  well  as 
the  present  races  in  India,  we  have  the  snake, 
the  horse,  themonkey,  the  fox,  the  tortoise,  the 
boar,  the  nag  or  snake-race  being  the  Takshac. 
The  Jat  divided  with  the  Takshac  the  claim  of 
being  the  parent  name  of  the  varioua  trihes 
called  Scythic,  invaders  of  India ;  and  Colonel 
Tod  possessed  an  inscription  of  the  fifth  century, 
applying  both  epithets  to  the  same  prince, 
who  is  invested  moreover  with  the  Scythic 
quality  of  worshipping  the  sun.  It  8tattN>, 
likewise,  that  the  mother  of  this  prince  was  of 
the  Yadu  race:  strengthening  their  claims  to 
a  niche  amongst  the  thirty-six  Rajcula,  as  well 
as  their  Yadu  descent.  The  fifth  century  of 
the  christian  era,  to  which  this  inscription  be- 
longs, is  a  period  of  interest  in  Jit  history. 
De  Gaignes,  from  original  authorities,  states 
the  Yucbi,  or  Jit,  to  have  established  tbem- 
selves  in  the  Punjab  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centurieS)  and  tho  inscription  alluded  to  ap* 
plies  to  a  prince  whose  capital  ia  styled  Salin: 
drapoora  in  these  regions,  and  doubtless  the 
Salivahanpoor,  where  the  Yadu  Bhatti  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  expulsion  of  tbe 
Tak.  How  much  earlier  than  this  the  Jit 
penetrated  into  Rajasthan  must  be  left  to 
more  ancient  inscriptions  to  deteruiiue  :  bat 
in  A.  D.  440  we  find  him  in  power. — Elphin- 
stone's  History  of  India,  Tod's  Rajasthan^  Yd, 
I.  p,  35.  J.  A.  S,  B.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  677. 

TAKSl LES.  According  to  the  Greeks,  tbe 
chief  who  joined  with  Alexander  on  his  ap- 
proach to  the  Indus. 

TAKCJ,  Hind.  Chenopodium  sp, 

TAKULBE.  See  Kazzilbash. 

TAK-UL-KESRA.  See  Kasr. 

TAKUR.  Hind.  A  spindle  turned  upon  the 
thiah  or  the  sole  of  the  foot. — Simmond's  Did. 

TALA  BHATTA.  See  Inscriptions. 

TALA  GOTSO.  Uria.  Dammer, 

TALAK.  Ak.   Divorce. 

TALAB.  Ar.  Hind.  Mahr.  Pay. 

TALAING  OE  MONjisthenative  nameofthe 
natives  of  Pegu.  TheBurmese  call  themTalieng. 
The  Siamese  appellation  is  Ming-mon.  Part 
of  this  population  dwell  in  the  delta  of  the 
Irrawadi^  Mon  being  the  name  used  by  them- 
selves for  the  native  populations  of  PegQi 
Martaban,  Moulmein^  and  Amherst  ;  bat 
their  neighbomrs  call  them  Talieng,  and  the 
same  names  Mon  or  Talieng  are  given  to  the 
vernacular  language  of  Pegu.  The  alphabet 
like  that  of  theT^hay  and  Burmese^is  of  Indian 
origin,  being  essentially  that  of  tbe  Pali  foim 
of  speech,  and  like  all  alphabets  of  tliis  kind, 
it  embodied  a  bttddhiat  Utefatore.  Tbt  Hon 
T  IQ 
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Iftttgnage  is  quite  unintelligible  to  a  Burmese 
or  Siamese. — Latham's  Eih.  See  Moo. 

TALAN6.  See  Johore. 

TAIiANTU  TIGE.  Tel.  Ipomoea  dentata, 
Willd, 

TALASHRUBE.  Tam.  Aristolochia  in- 
dica. 

TALAM,  Tam.  Caldera  Bush.  Pandanus 
odoratissima. 

TALAPIRIGES.  See  Oryza  sativa. 

TALATOIN,  This  order  of  budd'hist  as- 
cetics or  monks  are  known  under  different 
names  in  Ceylon,  Slam,  and  Thibet,  conveying 
nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  e^cpressing  either 
the  nature  or  the  object  of  their  profession. 

The  members  of  the  order  are  known 
also  as  "  Bonz."  The  former  word  is  derived 
from  the  Pali  "  Talapat"  meaning  the  leaf  of 
a  palm  tree,  but  applied  by  the  Siamese  to 
designate  the  large  fan  ma  le  of  palm  leaves, 
set  in  a  slender  wooden  frame  which  the 
Talapoin  carry  with  them  when  they  go  abroad. 
The  votaries  of  buddhism  in  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
8ium,  Thibet,  &c.  show  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  Talapoin.  They  are  called  by  the 
Bunneae  Phonghi,  which  term  means  great 
glory,  or  Raban,  which  means  perfect. 

According  to   the  tenets    of  this  religious 
order,  there  exists  an  eternal  law,  which,  when 
obliterated  from  the   memory  of  men,  can  be 
knowu  again,  and,  as  it  were,  recovered   and 
only  thoro  ughly  understood  by  the  incomparable 
genius  and  matchless  wisdom  of  certain  extra- 
ordinary   personages  called  Biiddhs,  who  ap- 
pear successively  and  at   long  intervals   dur- 
ing the  various  series  or  successions  of  worlds. 
These  Budd'hs  or  Budd'has  announce  that  law 
to  all  the  then  existing  rational  beings.     The 
great  object  of  that  doctrine  is  to  point  out 
to  mankind  the  means  of  freeing  themselves 
from  the  influence  of  passions,  of  becoming 
abstracted  from  all  that  exists ;    that  being 
thereby  delivered  from  the  action  of  evil  in- 
fluence, which  causes  mortals  to  turn  inces- 
santly in  the  whirlpool  of  never  ending  exist- 
ence, they  may  obtain  the  state  of  Neiban  or 
rest,  that  is  to  say,  a  situation  wherein  the 
soul,  disentangled  from  all  that  exists,  alone 
with  herself,  Indifferent  to  pains  as  well  as  to 
pleasnreR,  folded,  as  it  were,  upon  herself,  re- 
mains for  ever  in  an  incomprehensible  state 
of  complete  abstraction  and  absolute  rest.    A 
Budd'ha  is  a  being  who,  during  myriads  of 
existences,  slowly  and  gradually   gravitates 
towards  this  centre  of  an  imaginary  perfec- 
tion,  by  the  practise  of  the  highest  virtues. 
Having  attained  thereto,  he  becomes,  on  a 
suddeD,    gifted    with    a    boundless  genius, 
wherewith  he  at  once  discovers  the  wretched 
state  of  all  beings,  and  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing them  from  it.  He  thoroughly  understands 
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1  the  eternal  law  which  alone  can  lead  mortals 
in  the  right  way,  and  enable  them  to  come 
out  of  ^  this  circle  of  existences^  wherein  they 
have  been  unceasingly  turning  and  moving 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  agit-ation  opposite  to 
that  of  fixity  or  rest.  He  preaches  that  law 
whereby  man  is  taught  the  practice  of  those 
virtues  which  destroy  gradually  in  him  every 
evil  influence,  every  affection  for  all  that 
exists,  and  brings  him  at  last  to  the  end  of 
existence,  possession  of  Neiban.  His  task 
fulfilled,  Budd'h  dies,  or  rather  to  use  the 
language  of  budd'hists,  he  enters  into  the  state 
of  Neiban.  In  that  situation  which  is  truly 
inexplicable,  he  knows  nothing  of,  and  enters 
nowise  into  the  affairs  of  this  world.  He  is 
as  if  he  was  not,  or  had  never  been.  Badd- 
hists  venerate  three  precious  things,  Buddha, 
his  law,  and  the  assembly  of  the  just  or  per- 
fect, in  the  same  sense  as  we  venerate  and 
admire  what  is  morally  good  and  beautiful, 
such  as  virtue  considered  abstractedly  and 
the  acts  originating  from  it.  The  statues  of 
the  last  Buddh,  Gaudama,  are  honored  by  his 
followers,  not  with  the  idea  that  any  powers 
or  virtues  are  inherent  in  them^  but  solely  be- 
cause they  are  the  visible  representations  of 
Buddh,  who  desired  that  the  same  honor 
should  be  paid  to  them  as  would  be  offered 
to  his  person,  were  he  yet  living  among  them« 
This  faint  outline  of  the  buddhistic  creed  is 
sufficient  to  bear  out  the  above  assertion  that 
it  is  in  no  wise  based  on  the  belief  in  a  su- 
preme being,  but  is  strictly  atheistical,  and 
therefore  that  no  real  priesthood  can  ever  be 
found  existing  under  such  a  system.  It  may 
prove  too  of  some  assistance  for  better  under- 
standing what  is  to  be  said  regarding  the 
subjects  of  this  notice. 

A  buddhist,  on  becoming  a  member  of  this 
holy  society,  proposes  to  keep  the  law  of 
Buddh  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  his 
other  co-religionists.  He  intends  to  observe 
not  only  its  general  ordinances  obligatory  on 
every  individual,  but  also  its  prescriptions  of 
a  higher  excellency,  leading  to  an  uncommon 
sanctity  and  perfection,  which  can  be  the  lot 
of  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  fer- 
vent and  resolute  persons.  He  aims  at  weak- 
ening within  himself  all  the  evil  propensi- 
ties that  give  origin  and  strength  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  demerits.  By  the  practice  and 
observance  of  the  highest  and  sublimest  pre- 
cepts and  counsels  of  the  laws,  he  establishes, 
confirms  and  consolidates  in  his  own  soul,  the 
principle  of  merits,  which  is  to  work  upon 
him  during  the  various  existences  he  has  as 
yet  to  go  through,  and  gradually  lead  him 
to  that  perfection  which  will  qualify  him  for, 
and  entitle  him  to  the  state  of  Neiban,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  ardent  desire  and  earnest  pursuit 
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of  evory  true  and  genuine  diaciple  of  Badd'ha. 
The  life  of  the  last  Badd'ha,  Oaadama,  his  doc- 
trines as  well  as  his  example,  he  purposes  to 
copy  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  to  follow 
with  unremitting  ardour.  Such  is  the  great 
model  that  he  proposes  to  himself  for  imita- 
tion. Gaudama  withdrew  from  the  world, 
renounced  its  seducing  pleasures  and  dazzling 
vanities,  curbed  his  passions  under  the  yoke 
of  restraint,  and  strove  to  practise  the  highest 
virtues,  particularly  self-denial,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  state  of  complete  indifference  for 
all  that  is  within  or  without  self,  which  is,  as 
it  were,  the  threshold  of  Neiban. 

Like  the  monk,  the  Talapoin  bids  a  fare- 
well to  the  world,  wears  a  particular  dress, 
leads  a  life  of  community,  abstracts  himself 
from  all  that  gives  strength  to  his  passions, 
by  embracing  a  state  of  voluntary  poverty,  and 
absolute  renunciation  of  all  sensual  gratifica- 
tious.  He  aims  at  obtaining  by  a  strict 
observance  of  the  law's  most  sublime  precepts, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  sanctity  and  perfec* 
tion.  All  his  time  is  regulated  by  the  rules 
of  his  professbn  and  devoted  to  repeating 
certain  formulas  of  prayers,  reading  the  sacred 
scriptures,  begging  ^ms  for  his  support,  &c. 
These  featuresof  exterior  resemblance  common 
to  institutions  of  creeds  so  opposite  to  each 
other,  have  induced  several  writers  little 
favourable  to  Christianity,  to  pronounce  with- 
out further  enquiry  that  Catholicism  has  bor- 
rowed fromBuddlusm  many  ceremonies,  insti- 
tutions and  disciplinary  regulations.  Some  of 
them  have  gone  so  fieur  as  to  pretend  to  find  in 
it  the  very  origin  of  Christianity.  They  have 
however  been  ably  couf  uted  by  Abbe  Remusat 
in  his  Memoir  intituled  Chronological  Resear- 
ches into  the  Lamaic  Hierarchy  of  Thibet. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  in  the 
middle  of  half  civilized  nations,  such  as  the 
Burmese,  Siamese,  Siugalese,  and  Thibetans, 
a  religious  order  with  a  distinct  and  well  mark- 
ed hierarchy,  constitution  and  regulations,  pro- 
viding for  tiie  admission  of  members,  their 
occupations,  duties^  obligations,  and  their  mode 
of  life,  forming  as  it  were  a  compact,  solid  and 
perfect  body,  that  has  subsisted  almost  with- 
out change  during  several  centuries,  and  sur- 
vived the  destructions  of  kingdoms,  the  fall  of 
royal  dynasties,  and  all  the  confusion  and  agi- 
tation produced  by  political  commotions  and 
revolutions.  It  is  in  Thibet  that  the  order 
is  found  existing  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Great  Llama, 
or  high  priest,  who  combines  in  his  own  per- 
son the  regal  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  dignity 
and  power.  In  the  city.of  Lhassa,  a  pontifi- 
cal court^  an  elective  sacerdotal  chie^  and  a 
college  of  superior  Llamas,  impart  to  the  order 


which  insure  its  continued  existence,  and  mora 
or  less  extend  its  influence  over  its  memben 
living  in  distant  countries,  ruled  by  a  foreign 
sovereign.  The  period  of  the  introduction  of 
buddhism  from  India  into  Thibet  is  very  un- 
certain if  not  quite  unknown ;  but  it  appears 
certain  that  the  establishment  of  a  pontifical 
chief  or  sovereign,  with  royal  prerogatives, 
was  set  up  by  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the 
great  Tartar  warrior  Gengis,  in  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  order  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  civil  power,  we  expect  to  see  it 
surrounded  with  an  equal  splendour,  or  sub- 
sisting in  the  same  state  of  perfection,  T^;n* 
larity  and  fervour.  Extraordinary  indeed 
would  be  its  vital  energies,  were  the  remotest 
parts  of  this  great  and  far  spread  body  to  re- 
ceive the  same  impulse  and  exhibit  the  same 
symptoms  of  vitality  as  those  nearest  to  the 
heart  or  principle  of  life.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  all  that  relates  to  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  order,  such  as  they  have  been 
found  existing  in  Burmah,  and  developed  in 
their  sacred  writings. 

The  whole  fraternity  is  composed,  1st,  of 
young  men  who  have  put  on  the  Talapoinie 
dressy  without  being  considered  professed  mem- 
bers thereof)  or  having  hitherto  passed  through 
a  certain  ordeal  somewhat  resembliug  au  ordi- 
nation ;  they  are  called  Shung.  2nd,  of  thoee 
who  having  lived  for  a  while  in  the  communi- 
ty in  a  probationary  state,  are  admitted  pro- 
fessed members  with  the  ceremonies  uaually 
observed  on  such  occasions,  whereby  the  title 
and  character  of  Talapoin  are  solemnly  con- 
ferred—they are  denominated  Pazin.  3rd,  of 
the  heads  of  each  house  or  community,  who 
have  the  power  to  control  all  inmates  of  the 
house.  4th,  of  a  Provincial,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  communities  spread  over 
the  towns  and  villages  of  one  province  or  dis- 
trict. 5th,  of  a  superior  general,  residing  in 
the  capital  or  its  suburbs,  called  Haia  Daw  w 
great  master,  having  the  general  management 
and  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  order 
throughout  the  empire.  In  the  kingdom  of 
A?a,  the  key-stone  of  the  Talapoinie  fabric  is 
the  superlatively  great  master  residing  in  the 
capital  or  its  suburbs.  His  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  all  the  fraternity  within  the  realm 
of  his  Burmese  Majesty. — Jaur^  cf  Ind,  Arch, 
Vol.  IV.  No.  r.  and  71.  May  and  June  1850^ 
page  223. 

TALABA.  Hind.     Kalanchoe  varians. 

TALASHBUBE.  Tam.  Aristolochia  in- 
dica,  Linn. 

TALATHI  MABAM.  Tam.  Grewia 
tiliaefoliat   VaM. 

TALAUMA   H0D6S0NI,    a   Magnolia 


dignity,  decency,  respectability,  and  stability,    growing   on  Tonglo,  in   Sikkim,  at  an   ele* 
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TALCHIB. 


TALCHIB. 


nation  of  seveial  thousand  feet.  It  is  a  large 
tree^  with  very  dense  foliage,  and  deep  shining 
leaveor  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long,  most  of 
its  flowers  drop  unexpanded  from  the  tree,  and 
diffase  a  very  aromatic  fragrance :  they  are 
nearly  as  Wge  as  the  fist,  the  outer  leaves 
purple,  the  inner  pure  white. — Booker  Him. 
Joum.  Vol,  I.  p€^e  163. 

TALAWA.  SiNOH.  Open  park  like  mea- 
dows, in  the  lowland  forests  of  Ceylon,  vary* 
ing  in  extent  from  one  to  one  thousand  acres. 

TALAXAN,  a  solid  measure  for  firewood 
in  Manilla,  equal  to  72  cubic  feet. — Simmonds. 

TALAZ^f  A  tree  of  Akyab.  It  is  plenti- 
ful and  is  used  for  oars  and  banghies,  aud  in 
house  building.— (7aZ.  Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

TALC.  Eno.  Fb« 


Talcum, 
Abraka, 
Miniram, 
▲ppracum, 


Lat. 

Sans. 

Tam.  Tel. 


Eobub-al-ars  Ab. 

Tulk,  DuK.   Okr.   Guz. 

Hind.    Kash.    Pkrs 

Tubk. 

Abrnk,  Gvb.  Hind. 

This  mineral  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  mag- 
neaia;  it  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Mas- 
sive talc  reduced  to  powder  is  the  boot  pow- 
der of  shoe  makers.  It  occurs  also  indurated. 

TALCOSE  SLATE,  is  a  rock  resembling 
mica  slate.  Talcose  rocks  are  the  gold  rocks 
of  the  worlds  and  contain  the  topaz  of  Brazil, 
euolase,  and  other  minerals. 

TALCHIB,  a  town  in  Cuttack  where  coal 
was  discovered  about  the  year  1850  by  Mr. 
Tombull,  an  Overseer  in  the  commissariat 
department.  The  series  of  rocks  there  have 
been  designated  the  Cuttack  and  Talchir 
group.  Messrs.  Blanford  and  Theobald  examin- 
ed the  Cattack  or  Talchir  coal-field,  and  the 
following  section  is  in  descending  order. 
Alluvium,  laterite,  dec* 
1.-— Upper  grit  series,— unfossiliferons — 
quartzose  grits  and  coarse  sandstones,  with 
occasional  red  shales ;  pebbly  throughout,  and 
near  base  oonglomeric — above  2,000  feet 

2. — Carbonaceous  shale  series,  fossiliferous, 
consisting  of 

(a)— Blue  and  lilac  shales,  micaceous ; 
white  speckled  sandstones,  ironstones,  about 
1,500  feet  thick. 

(&)— Carbonaceous  shells  containing  thin 
seams  of  coal  (3  inches)  irregularly  dispersed 
through  them,  about  200  feet. 

(c)— Shales  and  coarse  white  sandstones, 
the  latter  predominate  in  lower  portion,  100 
to  200  feet. 

3. — ^Lower  shale  and  sandstone  series,  an- 
nelide  tracks,  consisting  of 

(a) — Blue  nodular  shales,  generally  are- 
naceous. 

(6)— Fine  sandstonesi  much  jointed  and 
^  tesselated.'' 

(c) — *^  Boulder  bed,"  containing  numer- 
ous boulders  of  gneiss  and  granite  frequently 
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5  to  6  feet  across — in  a  fine  argillaceous  or 
arenaceous  rock,  often  rippled,  sometimes  re- 
placed by  a  coarse  sandstime. 

Each  of  these  series  rests  unconfonnably 
on  that  beneath  it. 

The  Talchir  field  extends  for  about  70 
miles  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  15  to  20  miles,  and  is  bounded  both 
on  the  north  and  south  by  great  parallel  faults, 
the  former  of  which  has  an  aggregate  throw 
of  upwards  of  2,000  feet ;  these  faults  are  not 
truly  east  and  west,  but  to  the  south  of  east 
and  north  of  west  The  section  in  ascending 
order  of  the  basin  shows  at  the  base  sandstone 
and  blue  shale,  but  slightly  fossiliferous,  in 
thickness  from  500  to  600  feet ;  over  these 
is  a  series  of  shales  and  standstones  often 
micaceous,  occasional  beds  of  ironstone,  and 
thin  layers  of  coal  and  coally  shale,  giving  a 
total  thickness  about  1,800  feet ;  and  over 
these  again  is  a  distinct  series  of  quartzose 
grits,  coDglomerates,  and  sandstones,  in  thick- 
ness from  1,600  to  2,000  feet.  These  three 
groups  are  unconformable  each  to  the  other  ; 
the  uncomformity  between  the  two  lower  be- 
ing, however,  much  less  marked  than  that  be- 
tween the  two  upper. 

To  the  lower  group,  as  having  been  first  re- 
cognized and  described  in  this  district^  the 
name  of  "  Taicheer"  series  has  been  given. 

The  second  group,  which,  from  its  imbed- 
ded vegetable  remains,  was  proved  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  rocks  of  the  extensive  Damoo- 
dah  coal-field,  when  these  were  first  described, 
has  been  denoted  the  ''  Damoodah"  series. 

While  the  upper  group,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  great  series  of  rocks,  so  magnificently 
seen  in  the  Mabadeva  hills  of  Central  India, 
has  been  called  the  <'  Mabadeva"  series.  Thus 
three  series  can  be  recognised  in  each  of  the 
ezteosive  fields  referred  to,  although  with 
varying  developments  and  thickness.  At  the 
base  of  the  Talcheer  series  there  is  a  remark- 
able bed  consisting  of  very  large  and  only 
slightly  rounded  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss 
imbedded  in  a  fine  silt,  and  occurring  under 
such  conditions  as  induce  the  opinion  that  the 
action  of  ground  ice  has  been  the  cause  of  its 
formation.  In  the  Rajroahal  dictrict  there  is 
a  very  limited  development  of  the  lower  beds, 
above  which  unconformably  comes  the  Damoo- 
dah  series,  here  exhibiting  a  greater  extension 
upward  than  in  Cuttack  ;  but  unfortunately, 
the  sequence  of  the  rocks  is  interrupted  by 
the  intercalation  of  several  successive  floes  of 
basaltic  trap,  the  intervals  between  which 
have  been  marked  by  the  continued  and  tran- 
quil deposition  of  the  mechanical  rooks  going 
on.  These  floes  have  been  repeated  six  or 
seven  times,  and  the  phenomena  of  contact  are 
in  all  cases  marked  j  the  upper  layers  of  the 
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mechanical  deposits  in  contact  with  the  trap 
being  in  all  cases  greatly  altered,  while  the 
lower  layers  are  in  no  cases  changed,  but  rest 
unaltered  on  the  degraded  surface  of  the  under- 
lying trap.  But  while  the  actual  physical 
sequence  of  the  depoaits  cannot  be  here  traced, 
the  fact  of  their  alt  belonging  to  the  same 
great  series  is  attested  by  the  occurrence  of 
some  identical  fossils  throughout.  A  few  species 
pass  upwards  through  the  series,  but  there  is  a 
very  marked  change  in  the  general  facies  of 
the  Bora  in  the  upper  as  compared  with  the 
lower  portions  of  the  group,  the  latter  cha- 
racterized by  the  abundance  of  vertebrata 
pecopteris,  trizygia,  4kc.,  the  former  by 
the  abundance  of  zauda-like  plants.  The  se- 
ries, therefore,  has  been  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Damoodah  rocks. 

TALDENIA,  a  town  in  Ceylon,  on  the 
toad  to  BaduUa. 

TALE,  or  Tael,  a  Chinese  money  and  weight 
of  10  mace.     See  Tael. — SimmontV i  DicU 

TALEE*  Being.  Corypha  umbraculifera. 

TALEE-T  A  RAS,  a  fibre  of  Singapore,  made 
into  sewing  twine. 

TALE  ELLE,  Tam.  Leaves  of  Fandanus 
odoratissimus. 

TALENA,  also  Talhana,  Talhang,  Hind. 
Viburnum  foeteus. 

TALESFUR.  Hind.  The  highly  fragrant, 
stimulating  leaves  of  Rhododendron  aromati- 
cnm,  used  as  a  medicinal  snuff  in  India. — 
Simmonds.     See  Talisa. 

TALQ.     Gbr.  Tallow. 

TALGACH.  Bbno.  Hind.  %  Borassus  fla- 
belliformis,  Linn^ 

TALGHAT  in  L.  19°  40'  N.,  L.  73''  33' 
E.  in  the  Dekh an,  a  principal  pass  on  the  road 
from  Bombay  to  Nassik  and  Agra.  Top  of 
the  ghat  is  1 ,912  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  top 
of  the  hill  near  the  ghat  is  3,241  feet. 

TALI,  a  name  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
for  the  treble  fanam  formerly  coined  at 
Madras,  the  24th  part  of  the  Spanish  dollar, 

TALI,  in  peninsular  India  a  piece  of  gold 
tied  by  the  bridegroom  round  the  bride's 
neck,  at  the  time  ol:  marriage,  It  remains  till 
she  become  a  widow  and  is  then  removed  by 
the  husband's  relations.  The  Tali  are  not  all 
of  the  same  form.  In  some  castes  it  is  a  small 
round  plate  of  gold,  without  stamp  or  figure  on 
it :  in  others,  it  is  a  tiger's  tooth  :  others  are 
hammered  by  the  goldsmith  without  any 
precise  form  ;  many  castes  have  them  flat  and 
oval,  of  two  small  pieces  which  separate, 
and  with  hieroglyphics,  representing  the  god 
Pnlear,  or  the  Lingam.  A  woman  is  obliged 
to  wear  the  tali  during  her  husband's  life. 
— SonneraVs  Voyage,  p.  92. 

TALL  Bbng.  Corypha  umbraculifera,  Linn, 
of  Ceylon.  C.  taliera,  Roxb.  of  the  Peninsula. 
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TALL  Hind.  Dalbergia  sissoo. 

TALIB,  an  inquirer  or  wisher,  a  pupil)  a 
seeker^  from  talb. 

TALIB-UL-ILM,  a  learner. 

TALIENNOE.    Burm.  Chaolmoogra  odo^ 
rata,  syn.  of  Gynocardia  odorata. 

TALIBRA,  Bjbng.  Corypha  taliera,  Roxb. 

TALIERA    BENGALENSIS.      Sprkno. 
syn.  of  Corypha  taliera,  Roxb, 

TALIERA  ELATA.  Wall.  Corypha  eUte, 
Roxb. 

TALIERA    SYLVESTRIS.   Bl.  syn.  of 
Corypha  utan,  Lam, 

TALIF-I-SHARIF,    a  Persian  work   on 
medicine  translated  by  Dr.  Playfair. 

TALIKAN.  A  city  of  Tukharistan  between 
Balkh  and  Merv,  three  days' journey  from  the 
latter.  There  is  another  town  of  the  same 
name  east  of  Eunduz.  The  Talikan  of  Ta- 
kharistan  is  the  one  most  frequently  mention- 
ed, and  it  is  generally  coupled  with  Fariy&b, 
a  city  of  Guzjan  west  of  the  Oxus,  three  days' 
journey  from  Talikan,  three  from  Shaburkan, 
and  six  from  Balkh.  Yule,  however,  says  there 
were,  in  fact,  three  places  so  called,  that  in 
Badakhshan,  that  in  Khorasan,  and  a  third  in 
Dailam,  the  hill-country  adjoining  Kazbin.— 
Vule  Cathay  i.  p.  coliii.  Blphinstont's  Odd 
n.,  221,  240. 

TALIPAT.  Singh.  Corypha  taliera,  2?<m*. 

TALIPAT  TREE,  also,  Talipat  Paha  tw^ 
Amqlo-Sinoh.  Corypha  umbraculifera,  Xtw- 
one  of  five  species  of  a  genus  of  palni8»  all 
inhabitants  of  Asia.  The  Talipot  treegromia 
stony  parts  of  the  mountain^  of  Ceylon.  Its 
leaves  are  of  gigantic  size,  the  petiole  being 
seven  feet  long,  the  blade  six  feet  long  andthir- 
teen  broad.  The  outspread  leaf  affords  shelter 
for  seven  or  eight  persons.  They  are  ex- 
tensively used  by  the  Singalese  as  umbreli^s 
and  some  of  their  records  are  written  with 
a  style  on  pieces  of  the  blade  of  this  palm.— 
C.  taliera  is  the  Talipat  of  the  peninsula.—' 
SccTfian, 

TALI-KALAT,  Malay.  Cordage. 

TALI  RAMI.  Malat.  China  grass. 

TALISA,  also  Talisfar,  Talisri,  Hind.  Rhod- 
od  endron  anthopogon,  R.  campannlatunu 

TALISAPATRL  Vkrn.  Flaoourtia  cato- 
phracta,  Roxh, 

TALI.8AWAH.  Malay.  Cable. 

TAUSH.  A  province  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Caspian. 

TALISHA.  Sans.    Flacourtia  eataphraeta. 

TALK.  Gee.  Talc. 

TALKH,  Ah.  bitter  ;  also  of  tobacco,  ^d 
pungent,  strong,  Badam-i-Ulkb,  Aroygdalos 
amara ;  Kuat  talkh,  or  Kut  talkfa»  HiKD.  Aock- 
landia  costus. 

TALKHUR,  or  Thakkur  in  Qnzerat,  a  name 
'  of  the  idol  Balaji. 
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TALOOKAH. 


TALPA  MACRURA. 


TALLAGADDA.  Tsl.    Allium  aativum. 
Linn, 
TALLARL  See  Tillari. 

TALLA,  Jay.  Colocaeia  esculenta,  Sch» 

TALE  TANGA,  Maleal.  Tam.  a  Ma- 
labar and  Ganara  tree,  which  grows  to  aboat 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  high.  It 
produces  the  jangle  almouds,  on  which  mon- 
keys and  other  forest  animals  feed.  The 
natives  cut  this  wood  into  boards  for  boats 
and  house  building  ;  they  also  make  it  into 
canoes,  which  are  said  to  be  durable.  The 
boats  are  sewed  together  by  coir  yarns. — ^dt/e 
Forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara, 

TALLI,  near  Lehri,  occupied  by  the  Bangol- 
2ye  in  winter.    See  Kelat. 

TALLIAB.  Anolo-Tel.  a  policeman,  a 
night  watchman,  from  Tillari,  Tklugd. 

TALLI  NANAS.  Malay.  Cordage  material 
obtained  from  the  leaf  of  the  pine-apple  plant. 

TALLI  PINDING.  A  waistbelt  worn  by  the 
natives  of  the  Archipelago.  They  are  manu- 
factured by  the  Arafura  of  New  Guinea,  or 
Seram,  who  manufacture  various  textile  fabrics 
from  native  fibres. 

TALLON.    Hind.  Populus  ciliata. 

TAL-LOORA.  Bei^o.  Curculigo  orchioides 

TALLOW. 


Shahum 

Ar. 

Pih                          Pbr8. 

Suif 

Fr. 

Sebo                   Poet.  Sp. 

Talg 

Gbr- 

Salo,  Toplenoe           Rus. 

Charbi 

Guz.  Hind. 

Govapa                      SaNb. 

Sevo 

It. 

Hurruk  tail           SiNOir. 

Latuak  ehair 

Kalat. 

Maattu  Koltipu        Tam. 

Lamak 

ft 

ra«8alum  kowu         Tkl. 

The  fat  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep. 

TALLOW-GOURD.  Bno.  Beniiicasa  ceri- 
fera. 

TALLOW-TREE.  Dryandra  cordata. 

TALLOW  TREE,  of  China,  Stillingia 
sebifera,  Sapium  sebiferum,  the  Croton 
sebiferum  of  some  authors.  Its  seeds  are 
covered  with  a  waxy  substance  used  in  China 
for  making  caudles.  The  Tallow -tree  of  China 
baa  been  introduced  iuto  northern  India,  into 
the  Dhoous  of  the  N.  W.  provinces  and 
Kohistan,  Panjab. 

TA  LLOW,  VEGETABLE,  of  Borneo,  is  said 
to  be  extracted  from  the  nut  of  various  species 
of  Dipterocarpus^  and  melted  into  a  gourd 
shell. 

TAL  MAKHANA.  Hind.  Asteracantha 
longifolia,  Nbes.  Barleria  longifolia.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant  are  stimulant,  used  in  general 
debility,  but  chiefly  as  an  aphrodisiac. — Gtnl, 
Med.  Top.  p.  162. 

TAIiMUI),  a  religious  book  of  the  Jew8« 

TALMULL  Bbkg.  See  Mooslie. 

TALr-NUROO.  Brmq.  FimbristyliflRoylenia. 

TAXOO-DALEL  Clerodendron  pUo- 
moidefi. 

TALOOKAH^  in  India;  a  revenue  district. 
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TALOOKDAR,  a  revenue  officer. 

TALOPODO.  Sans.  Cassia  auriculata, 
Linn.,  Roxh. 

TALOPOIN.     See  Abishegam. 

TALOPOTA.  Hind.  Sansc.  Cassia  auricu- 
lata. 

TALAR.  Hind.  Vitis  Indica. 

TALPlDiE,  a  family  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  order  Insecdvora,  and  including  the 
Moles,  the  genus  Tulpa.  The  species  of  restriclb- 
ed  Talpa  amount  to  five  in  number,  viz., 
T.  europoea,  L.,  of  Kurope  generally  ;T.  coeca, 
«9avt,  of  Italy  and  Greece  ;  T.  moogunu 
Temminck,  of  Japan  ;  and  T.  microura,  Rodg- 
son,  of  Nepal,  Sikim,  Butan,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Assam :  the  fifth  is  T.  leucuro,  of  Cherra 
Punji,  N.  of  Sylhet.  It  differs  little  from 
T,  microura,  except  that  the  tail  is  consider- 
ably more  developed,  though  much  less  so  than 
in  T.  europeea ;  and  the  tail  is  clad  and  tufted 
with  white  hairs,  whence  the  name  T.  leucu- 
ra.  This  animal  also  would  seem  hardly  to 
attain  the  size  of  T.  microura.  An  adult  fe- 
male in  spirit  measures  4^  inches  long^  with  a 
tail  f  inch  additional :  the  latter  is  of  a  club 
shape,  much  constricted  for  the  basal  half. 
The  general  colour  of  the  fur,  too,  U  less 
fulvescent  than  is  usual  with  T.  microura.  In 
both  of  these  Asiatic  ftpecies,  as  in  T.  coeca, 
there  is  no  perforation  of  the  integument  over 
the  eye,  as  in  T.  europaea,  the  skin  being  there 
merely  attenuated  and  imperfectly  transpa- 
rent. 

The  specimens  of  T.  microura  from  Assam, 
like  those  of  Nepal,  have  generally  a  very 
minute  tail,  which  can  be  distinctly  enough 
felt  under  the  fur ;  but  those  from  the  vicinity 
of  Darjiling  have  no  external  trace  of  a  tail. 
There  is,  however,  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  skulls  and  dentition,  nor  in  any  other 
character  whatever,  that  should  warrant  us 
in  considering  the  tailless  Darjiling  mole  as  a 
distinct  species,  separable  from  T.  microura. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  T.  leucura  mny 
extend  its  range  eastward  into  China  ;  and  in 
that  direction  we  may  look  for  additional 
species  of  Talpa,  if  not  also  in  western  Asia. 
In  Africa  the  genus  is  unknown,  but  is  repre- 
sented in  the  south  by  Chrysochlore  ;  in  N. 
America  by  Scalops  and  Condylura  ;  while  in 
S.  America  the  Insectivora^  Cuv.,  do  not  occur, 
their  functions  being  performed  by  numerous 
diminutive  species  of  Didelphys,  as  also  may 
be  said  in  Austrab'a  by  the  Perameles  tribe ; 
and  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  Australia  may 
yet  be  found  to  produce  a  fossorial  marsupial 
form,  resembling  the  moles,  as  other  Mar- 
supialia  present  an  analogical  but  superficial 
likeness  to  certain  other  Insectivora. — Bljfth, 

TALPA  MACRURA.  Hodgson.  The  long 
tailed  mole  of  Sikkim,  is  four  inches  long  and 
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tamalapaku, 

tail  1 J  incbea.  Its  fur  is  a  deep  slaty  blue,  with 
canescent  gloss. 
TALPA  MICRURA.  Hodgson. 

T.  cryptura  Blyth,  I  Pariam  Lkpch. 

Short  tailed  mole     Evo.  |  Biyu  kantyem         Shot. 

The  mole  of  I^epaul  and  Darjeling,  is  4| 
to  5  inches  long,  with  a  tail  3-i6ths  or  less. 
Joum.  Ben.  As,  iSoc.  p.  215,  No.  III.  c/1850. 
Jerdon  Mammals. 

TALPUR,  a  dynastic  title  of  the  late  amirs 
of  Sind,  descendants  from  Mir  Bahrain  Khan, 
chief  of  theBaluch  tribe  ofTalpur,who  succeeded 
Abdul  Nabi  of  the  Kalora  dynasty  in  1788. 
Their  greatness  arose  of  Futteh  Ali  Khan.  The 
Talpur  dynasty  of  Sind  were  replaced  by  the 
Britishin  1845.  The  Taipur  were  an  inferior  hill 
clan  of  Baluch.  Even  when  they  became  rulers 
of  Sindh,  Mahomed  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Kelat, 
was  ready  to  go  to  war  with  amir  Gholam 
Ali  Talpur,  because  the  latter  had  the  auda- 
city to  propose  to  a  female  of  his  family. 

T ALSAU.  Hind.  Rhododeudron  lepidotum. 

TALUDALA.  Tam.   Clerodeudron  phlo- 

moides,  Linn, 

TALU-DAMA.  Boerhavia  diffusa. 

TALUK,  in  India,  a  revenue  district,  more 
correctly  written  Taluqah.  It  has  as  its  im- 
mediate  superintendent  a  revenue  officer  styled 

atalukdar.  »  ^.    r      .•    *    • 

TALUM.  Lampung.  Indigofera  tmctona. 
TALUMPU.  Tam.  Pandanus  odoratiasimus. 
TALUNGA,  See  India,  p  321. 
TALU  Q.  Ar.  Hiwd.  An  estate  j  commonly 

written  talook. 

TALURA.  Vatica  lacoifera,  W,  and  A, 
TALWA,   also   Phalawar,     Hikd.    Bassia 

butyracea,   Roxb. 
TALWAR,  Hind.  A  sword.  A  wooden  scythe 

used    for  cutting    down   plants    for  barilla 

burning. 
TALWAR,  a  tribe  in  Mysore. 
TALZUFFAR.  Arab.     Mace. 
TAMA,     Hind.   Caragana  pygmsea,    also 

Arundo,  sp.  1 
•  TAMAKU.  Hind.    Tobacco. 

Tamaku  kashmiri,  Hind.  Rhododendron 

campanulatum. 
Ban  tamaku.  Hind.    Verbascum    thap- 

sus. 

Chilassi  tamaku.  Hind.  Nicotiana  rustica. 

Gidar  tamaku,  Hind.  Heliotropium 
Europoeum.  Verbascum  thapsus. 

Kakkar  tamaku,  Kalkatti  tamaku,  Kan- 
dahar! tamaku,  HiND.Nicotiaua  rustica. 
TAMAKU,  Hind.  Nicotiana  rustica.    N, 

tabacum.  Tobacco. 
TAMALA,  Hind.  Cinnamomum  albiflorum. 
TAMALA  CHETTU,  also  Chikati  Mraku, 
Tel.  Xanthochymus  pictorius,  Roxb. 

TAMALAPAKU,    also     Nagavalli,    Tbl. 
CShavica  beUe,   Mig.  Piper  betle. 
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TAMALA  PATRA.^.Tam.  Cassia 
G.  nitidum,  Necs, 

TAMAN.  Hind.  Pennisetnm  cenchroidea. 

TAMANA,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  was  the 
boundary  of  Augria's  dominions. 

TAMAR.  Ar.  Hind.  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

TAMAKJ-HINDL  Tanjarindus  Indies,  the 
tamarind  tree. 

TAMAR  A,    Malbal.  Nelumbium  specio- 
sum,  WUd, 

TAMARA  RUBRA.  Roxb.  Nelombiom 
speciosum,  WUd. 

TAMARA  TONGA,  or  Kamatanga,  Mal. 
Averrhoa  carambola,  Ztnn. 

TAMARIA.    See  India,  p.  329. 

TAMARICACEJS,  the  Tamarisk  tribe 
of  plants.  Six  species  occur  in  the  £.  In- 
dies,yiz.  3  of  Tamarix,  1  of  Tricbaums,  2  of 
Myricaria.  Four  uf  these  inhabit  the  platna 
of  the  peninsula  and  Hindustan,  and  two  ate 
found  in  Kunawar  and  in  Kashmir.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh describes  the  Tamarix  indica, — identical 
with  T.  gallioa — and  T.  dioica  (jhuo).  T.  fnrss 
occurs  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Doab,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  where  it  is  called 
Asul  or  Atul  as  in  Arabia.  The  other  spedes 
are  also  found  in  the  peninsula. 

The  Tamarices  are  bitter  and  astringent. 
In  Denmark  they  are  used  instead  of  hops  for 
making  beer,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as 
a  tonic  remedy.  Galls  are  formed  on  the  T. 
furas  and  are  called  Sumrut-alasul  or  Cho- 
tee  mue.  Those  on  the  Jhou  are  named  Som- 
rut-ul-toorfa,  or  Burree  mue. 

The  T.  gailica  of  Mount  Sinai  is  at  certain 
seasons  covered  with  a  kind  of  sugary  exuda- 
tion, said  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  the  Coccus  maniparus.  It  is  call- 
ed Arabian  manna,  or  Quzunjabeen  ;  it  is  nn- 
known  in  the  bazars  of  Bengal,  and  is  not  pro. 
duced  in  India.— Tot^^.  Roa^.  Royle^  p.  213, 
214,  O'SlMughnessy,  page  332. 

TAM  ARID.  in-Socotra,  in  Lat  12**  39'  N., 
andL.  54°rE. 

TAMARIND,  Eng. 
Tamar-ul-Hind.         Ab. 
Ma-gye  Bukm. 

Cay-me.  CocH.  Chin. 
Imlee,  Umbulee,  Cash. 
TaxnarinB  Fa. 

Tamariadeo.  Obr. 

Amlee,  Guz.  Hind. 
Tamarindoi  It.  Sp. 

Jav. 


Tamarindus 
Neghka 
Tamr-i-hind, 
AmUka.  Tioti  11 
Mahaaiambala, 
Demer  hindee, 
Poolie, 
Chinto-puadoo, 


Lat. 
Hal* 


Sabs. 

SnroB. 

Turk. 

Tax. 

TxL. 


Kama],  , 

Tamarind  is  the  fruit  of  the  Tamarindoa 
Indicus,whichgrows  in  theEast  andWestlndies 
the  Eastern  Islands, Arabia,  and  Egypt.  It  at- 
toins  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet  Tamarind  pods 
are  from  3  to  6  inches  long,  and  more  or  less 
curved,  when  ripe  they  consist  of  a  dry,  brittle, 
brown  external  shell,  within  which  is  the  use- 
ful part>  an  acidulous,  sweet,  reddish-brown 
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pulp  penetrated  by  strong  fibres.  Within  this 
is  a  thin  membranous  coat  enclosing  the  oval 
brown  seeds.  The  pulp,  as  analysed  by  Yau- 
qnelin^  contains  citric  acid  9-40,  tartaric  acid 
1-65,  malic  acid  0*45,  bitartrate  of  potash 
3'25,  sugar  12-5,  gum  4*7,  pectin  6-259  par- 
enchyma 34*35,  and  water  27*55.  The  fruit 
is  used  by  the  natives  of  India  and  Persia  in 
making  a  sherbet  or  cooling  drink  ;  and  also 
as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  curries,  to  which 
it  communicates  a  tartish  flavour.  The  pulp 
allays  thirst,  is  nutritive  and  refrigerant,  and 
in  full  dose  laxative.  An  infusion  forms  a 
▼ery  pleasant,  cooling  drink,  as  does  also 
tamarind  whey.  Infusion  of  senna  with 
tamarinds  is  a  useful  laxative.  Tamarinds 
form  a  large  export  from  India,  being 
packed  in  tin  with  or  without  syrup. 
Several  varieties  are  distinguished,  such  as 
the  red  tamarind,  the  sweet  tamaricd,  obtain- 
ed from  Persia  :  the  dark  tamarind,prodaced  in 
Madura,  one  of  the  Eastern  Islands ;  and  the 
common  or  green  tamarind,  which  is  exten- 
sively produced  throughout  India.  The  red 
coloured  tamarinds  are  found  in  Quzerat, 
at  Eheir  on  the  Godavery,  at  Punderpoor  on 
the  Kistna,  and  there  are  four  trees  in  Madras. 
It  is  the  best  of  the  three  Indian  varieties. 
In  preserving  it  for  export,  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  the  shell  or  epicarp  is  removed 
and  the  fruit  placed  in  layers  in  a  cask,  boil- 
ing water  being  then  poured  over  it.  Another 
plan  is  to  put  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds 
and  powdered  sugar  in  a  stone  jar.  Tamarinds 
are  exported  both  raw  and  preserved.  The 
mootchee  men  prepare  a  useful  piiste  of  the 
tamarind  stones,  which  is  called  Pasay,  Tam. 
?  Tel.,  by  first  taking   off  the  brown 


skin  and  then  boiling  them  down  till  they 
become  glutinous. — Madras  Exhibition  Juries 
Reports,  Ainslie's  Mater.  Medica,  p.  231. 
Royle  Materia  Medica.  McCidloch  Dictionary. 
Faulkner  Commercial  Dictionary,  Tomlin- 
son. 

TAMARINDEN.  Qer. 
TAMARINDO.  It.  Sp.  Tamarind, 
TAMARINDUS  INDICA,  Linn.  ;  Roxh. 
TamarinduB  ocoidentaliB,  Qartn. 


Tamr-ihiudi,  . 

Elociar  Ab. 

Asani.                Malay. 

Tintori. 

Bknq. 

Assam  Gloogoor       „ 

Tentul 

»> 

„     Kamfoing  ija  t, 

Ha*gyL 

BURM. 

1,    KandisuD.      „ 

Halishena. 

Can. 

Kama!.                     „ 

Oonara  mara. 

»f 

Darakht-i-tamr-i-hindi 

HooDsay  1 

t> 

Pars. 

TamariDd-tree. 

Esq, 

Amlika.                Sansc. 

Common  Tamarind     „ 

TintiU,  Tintiri. 

Amlikaihar 
Imli  ka  jhar 

Hind. 

Null 

»i 

Siyambela.             Singh. 

Tinturi 

if 

Pulia  maram.            Tah. 

Cheetas. 

Mahe. 

ChinU  chettu.          Tbl. 

Balam-polli 

Malial. 
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Amli 

Imli 

Umbuli 

Kay-mo 

Tamarind 

Tamarins. 

Tamarinden. 

Tamarindo 

Kamal 

Tamarindus 

Aaam 


Aa.  Quz.  Hind. 
Cash.  Duk. 


If 


Cooh.-Chin. 

Eno. 

Fr. 

Qbr. 

It.  Sp. 

Jav. 

Lat. 

Malay. 


i* 


Jawa  Malay. 

Kranji 

Kamal 

Neghka 

Tamr-i-hindi 

Amiika 

TintUi 

Maha-dyambala    Singh. 

Pall  pallam  Tam. 

Chinta  panda  Tkl. 

Demer-hindi  Tork. 


It 
Malbal. 

Pbrs. 

Sans. 


tf 


This  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  alow  growth, 
but  attains  a  great  size  ;  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  India,  and  with  a  very  extensive 
shady  head.  It  is  not  common  in  forests^  but 
is  met  with  in  gardens,  near  old  temples, 
where  it  has  been  planted.  It  is  a  graceful 
avenue  tree,  and  grows  throughout  Hindus- 
tan, in  the  Peninsulas,  in  Burmah  and  the 
Archipelago,  but  is  rare  in  the  Punjab. 

In  Burmah  it  is  not  found  upon  tidal  waters, 
but  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  upper 
provinces.  It  rises  to  ninety  or  one  hundred 
feeth]gh,and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  circumference, 
and,  like  the  mango,  is  planted  not  less  for 
shade  than  fruit  The  branches  extend  wide- 
ly, with  a  dense  foliage  of  bright  green  com- 
posite leaves,  very  much  like  those  of  the  sen- 
sitive-plant. The  flowers  are  in  clusters  of  a 
beautiful  yellow,  veined  with  red.  The  pods 
hang  like  beans,  are  longer,  darker,  and  richer 
than  the  tamarind  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
are  preserved  without  the  addition  of  syrup. 

Its  timber  is  remarkably  heavy  and  hard, 
much  like  Lignum  vitse,  and  is  used  generally 
for  shivers  in  blocks,  and  such  purposes.  It 
is  hard,  dark  coloured  and  durable,  is  often 
finely  veined,  and  the  heart  wood  of  old  trees 
is  dark  coloured,  resembling  ebony.  The  tree 
is  apt  to  be  hollow  in  the  centre,  which 
prevents  large  slabs  being  obtained.  It  is  us- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  oil  mills^ 
naves,  mallets,  rice  pounders,  and  for  furni- 
ture and  building  purposes,  but  carpenters  are 
very  unwilling  to  work  it  up  on  account  of 
the  great  damage  it  causes  to  the  best  temper- 
ed tools.  It  is  valuable  for  brick  and  tile 
burning.  The  trees  grow  to  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  but,  while  that 
of  the  body  of  the  tree  is  about  five  feet  This 
part  is  seldom  more  than  ten  feet  long  when 
it  branches  out  into  curves  of  various  dimen- 
sions. Mr.  Edye,  in  saying  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  tamarind,  the  light  and  the  dark, — 
must  allude  to  the  West  Indian  red  and  East 
Indian  white  varieties  ;  several  large  trees  of 
the  former,  with  red  fruit,  grow  in  the  south 
of  India,  and  the  editor  largely  distributed  the 
seeds  through  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue. 
The  tree  is  valuable  from  the  quantity  of  fruit 
it  produces,  which  is  used  medicinally  in 
cookery.  In  India,  the  shadow  of  the  tama- 
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rind  tree  i«  deemed  pertieuhrly  iDJarioiis  to 
▼egetation,  and  for  people  to  resde  beoeeth 
tbU  tree,  is  sapposed,  in  India,  to  be  un- 
bealtby  ;  but  in  tbe  northern  part  of  tbe  ialand 
of  Ceylon,  people  build  tbeir  bonaes  beneath 
the  tamarind  tree  as  the  coolest  site. — Ed§€^ 
FcretU  oj  MaMtar  arul  Canara,  Drs.  Wight, 
A  tjuiie,  Royltf  Hiddell,  MaMn^Cleghorn  ^Stewart 
and  Gibion,  Mr.  Mendi$.  Mr.  Rohde.  McCul- 
loc.h*$  Com.  Dic.p,  1111.  MalconC$  Travels  in 
S*  E»  Asia. M»  E.  J,  Rep- 

TAMARIND  FISH,  white  pomphret  cat 
in  transverse  slices  preserved  in  tamarinds, 
much  prized  as  a  relish. 

TAMAIUND  ISLAND.  See  Pub  Bessy  ; 
Bezee. 

TAMARISK.  Three  species  occur;  the  farwa 
faras,  or  ukban,  Tamarix  orientalis  grows 
easily  and  rapidly  to  a  large  tree  ;  it  is  resin- 
ous and  a  good  fuel,  but  when  green  emits 
a  bad  smell  in  burning.  The  lai  or  Tamarix 
indica  is  a  large  shrub ;  and  chilchi  or  T. 
dioioa*  is  a  small  shrub  witb  wood  fit  for 
basket  work»  dsc  It  grows  by  tbe  sides  of 
rivers,  dCro. 

TAMARIX  DIOICA. 

LftUjbao  fliND.    Jbao  ,  Lii,  Kaohlei 

Kgelta  Laoak        Ohazlei,  Pilchi, 

fiukb,  Koan,  Punjab. 

Very  comroon  in  Ajmir  in  the  beds  of  ri- 
vers and  near  the  great  rivers  of  the  Punjab. 
It  is  a  very  graceful  shrub,  with  numerous 
small  rose-coloured  flowers  in  terminal  droop- 
ing spikes ;  common  in  the  beds  of  rivers. 
—  Ihn,  RiddelL  J.  L.  Stewart. 

TAMARIX  GALLICA.  Linn. 

T.  Indioa,      Raxb.    |  T.  gallics  var  Indica  Ehrenh. 

Tamarix  epaoroides,  &m. 
Toorfa    Aa.  Guz.  Psu.    Pbarwan  i  Pilobi  :  Koa  ; 
Tamariak  E^O.        RukU  Panj. 

Indian  y,  „        Lainya  of  Salt  range ; 

Feriah  ;  Faruih  ;   Frash    I  Prakke  ;  Pakke 
Jbao  UiKD  I     obettu  Tjbl. 

The  eXudation-«-6azaiijabin. 

The  galls. 
Sumrut-ul  Turfs  |  Mi^in ;  Buree  mue  Hind. 

The  Indian  tamarisk  is  a  glabrous  greenish 
plant  with  stiff  twiggy  branches,  of  consider- 
able size  in  the  Ajmeer  district,  but  the 
wood  is  there  veiy  inferior.  In  the  Dekh«nn 
it  grows  abundantly  as  a  small  tree  or  shrub 
in  tbe  beds  of  many  rivers,  and  affords  shelter 
for  all  sorts  of  game.  It  is  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  a  oynipS)  which  produces  galls  that 
possess  astringent  properties,  and  they  are  on 
this  account  used  in  medicine  by  the  native 
doctors  of  India.  The  same  property  also 
renders  tbem  valuable  in  dyeing  ;  baskets 
are  made  of  the  twigs  which  are  also  used 
medicinally  as  an  astringent.  This  and  other 
Indian  species  of  the  tamarisk  prodnce  galls* 
The  galls  are  largely  gathered  in  the  Jhang^ 
Qugaira  and  Muiaffargurh  diatrictSi  as  also  in 

Id 


Dent  Gfaazi  Khaa  distnefc*  wksra  as  modi  as 
500  maniids  are  annually  collected.  The 
nanna  of  Moant  Sinai  is  prodoeed  from  % 
variety  of  this  plant,  and  consists  of  a  pure 
•ugar.  It  grows  up  to  10,600  feet  on  the 
Shayokk  in  Ladak,  reaches  3  feet  in  girth  and 
30  higb,and  fumbbesmnch  of  the  steamer  fnel 
in  the  southern  Punjab  and  in  Siod  ;  tbe  wood 
is  coarse  grained  and  often  very  red  and  is  used 
for  Persian  wheels,  in  taming,  dec.  In  Ijadak, 
where  wood  is  scarce,  this  is  need  for  tiie 
handles  of  the  sticks  for  polo  or  hockey  on 
horseback. — Dr,  «/.  L.  Stewart*  RoyU^  JIL 
Him.  Bot. 

TAMARIX  ORIENTALIS.  Linn. 
The  tamarisk  tree. 


Rakh,  Paxjab. 

Kbarlei  ;  Karlei,      '  „ 
Gbaa,    Pakj.    PaasLax. 


Ghos,  Pakjab. 

Farwa ;  Funa;Parwaii ,, 
Khwa;Gbwa,     Pabutu. 
Ujbao ;  Ukban ;  Pan  jab. 

The  galls. 
Bari-msi,  Hind.  |  Choti-msi,  Bikd. 

The  exudation. 
Gaeanjabbj  Hoin.  |  Misr-i-lei,  Hiitd. 

The  flowers. 
Bar,  Hind. 
lliis  tree  is  sometimes  mistaken  by  Euro- 
peans for  a  fir.  It  grows  commonly  in  the 
Punjab  plains,  chiefly  from  Delhi  westward, 
along  thB  more  arid  tracts  up  as  far  as  Pesha- 
wur,  flowering  after  the  rains.  A  proportion 
of  the  trees  grow  with  their  branches  rather 
upright  and  close  to  the  trunk)  somewhat  like 
Acacia  arabica  var^  cupressiva.  It  grows  very 
rapidly  and  to  a  large  size,  10  or  12  feet  girtb^ 
and  60  or  70  high  ;  but  it  affords  little 
shelter  ]  it  speedily  decays  at  the  heart,  and 
most  of  the  larger  specimens  are  hollow.  It 
mostly  grows  where  the  soil  is  saline,  but  not 
too  light ;  it  is  raised  very  readily  from  cut* 
tings  which  are  frequently  merely  buried 
length-wise  in  the  ground.  The  timber  is 
coarbe-grained,  and  weighs  92  lbs«  per  cubic 
foot  green,  and  60  lbs.  dry.  In  the  southern 
Punjab  it  is  used  for  ploughs,  Persian  wheels, 
and  small  rafters,  being  often  cut  as  coppice 
for  the  last  purpose.  In  Sind  the  wood  is 
employed  in  turnery.  When  the  greeh  wood 
is  used  for  fuel,  it  is  said  to  givo  out  a  most 
offensive  odour,  rendering  it  intolerable  in  a 
room^  whence  the  European  soldiers  at  Pes* 
hawur  give  it  a  ludicrous  nickname.  But 
when  dry  it  burns  without  smell,  and  makes 
a  tolerable  fuel  for  ordinary  purposes,  al- 
though by  the  railway  people  only  the 
Salvadora  is  reckoned  worse  for  the  loco- 
motive. The  galls  .  appear  mostly  or  al- 
together to  be  derived  from  this  species,  and 
the  two  names  seem  to  Dr.  Stewart  to  indi- 
cate merely  difference  of  sise,  not  of  origin. 
They  are  employed  as  a  mordant  in  dyeings 

I  and  in  mediune  are  reckoned  astriogentb  b^ 
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ing  used  in  gargles^  he.  Trans-Indus  the  bark 
is  stated  to  be  used  for  tanning.     The  manna 
of  the  tamarisk  is  said  to  be  very  aocnrately 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus.     This  plant 
sometimes  secretes  saccharine  matter  allied  to 
manna  caused  by  a  species  of  coccus  which  at- 
tacks the  tree.  A  shower  of  this  kind  of  manna 
fell  at  Agra  in  Febrnary  1855.     Near    Sinai 
it  is  stated  to  be  produced  by  the  borings  of  an 
insect,     Aitchison  notes  that  he  never  saw  it 
on  the  tree  in  the  Punjab)  nor  has  Dr.  Stewart 
observed    anything    nearer   it  than  a  white 
caterpillar-looking    larva,  with    which  he  has 
repeatedly  seen  trees  infested.     It  is,   how- 
ever, said  to  be  prodnced   largely   in  parts  of 
the  Punjab,  as  near  Jhang.      Masson   states 
that  in    Brahuistan    it  is   produced    on    the 
white  fioxvered  kind  only  (in  the  Punjab  some 
few  trees  have  whitish,  instead  of  reddish  flo- 
wers), and  in  alternate    years  with    the  galls, 
but  this  seems  hardly  probable.     The  twigs 
have  often  or    always  a  saline    taste    firom  a 
very  minute    efflorescence  of  salt,    and  Edge- 
worth  mentions  that  poor  people  near  Multan 
dip  them  in  water  in   order  to  season    bread. 
In  parts  of  the  Punjab  the  flowers  are  said  to 
be  used  in  dyeing. — Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart. 

TAMABTAM-PALLAM.  Tam.  Tamarta 
pandu,  TBh.  Fruit  of  Averrhoa  caramboia. 
TA&iASA.  See  Brahmadica.  Menu. 
TAM  ATI.  Malay.  Solannm  lycopersicnm. 
TAMBA^  Hind.  Malay.  Copper. 
TAMBACHl  M ARAM.  Tam.  Ulmus  inte- 
grifolins* 

TAMBAC.  Sp.,  also  Tambaga,  Sp.  Pinch- 
beck, the  white  alloy  of  copper  of  the  Chinese, 
— Simmond^B  Diet, 

TAMBAGA.  Malay.     Copper. 
TxVMBAGA,  or  Copper    Crocodile.     See 
CrocodilidsB. 

TAM  BAKU,  Hind.  Tobacco. 
TAMBAGUM.  T4m.     Avery  strong  wood 
of  Travancore  of  a  brown   colour,    specific 
gravity  0*910,  five  feet  in  circumference,  used 
for  houses,  blocks,  &o. — CoL  Frith* 

TAMBATANQAI.  Tam.  Dolichos  cul- 
tratuB.  Lablab  cultratus. 
TAMBE-KAPATTAR.  Hind.  Copper  ore. 
TAMBELAN ISLANDS.  A  groupofishmds 
in  the  China  Sea,  of  considerable  extent,  and 
moderately  elevated.  They  lie  27  miles  N.  E. 
of  St.  Esprit  group. 

TAMBI.  Mahomedans  of  Ceylon,  who  excel 
as  masons. 

TAMBLEGAM.  Amarine  lagoon  near  Trin* 
comalee  in  Ceylon. 

TAMBOGnM,TAU.  Yan-ponga.  Malayala. 
Shorea  tambu^aia.  A  Malabajr  and  Canara 
tree,  remarkably  heavy  and  close  grained,  very 
similar  to  the  timber  imported  into  the  English 
dock  yards  from  Africa,  named  Africi^n  teak, 
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No.  I.  It  grows  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long, 
and  about  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
used  by  the  natives  where  strength  and  dura- 
bility are  required,  and  weight  is  of  no  con* 
sideration.  It  produces  a  fruit  or  berry,  which 
the  natives  reduce  to  meal,  with  which  they 
make  cakes,  curry,  &c.,  the  berry  is  much 
like  coffee  in  shape  and   size. — Edye,  Forests 
of  Malabar  and  Canara, 
TAM  BOLL  Sans.    Chavica  seriboo,   Miq. 
TAMBORA.     See  India,  p.  356. 
TAMBRA.  Hind.    Garnet. 
TAMBRA-BIJ.      Seed  of  a  small  plant 
from  Harowtee,  stimulant— (?tfn,  Top,p,  153, 
TAMBRAKO,  Mal.  Tobacco. 
TAMBRAM.  Tel.     Copper. 
TAMBROCA.  Ball  Jav.     Tobacco. 
TAMBU.     See  Kelat,  p.  493. 
TAMBUDBA    RIVER,    A  river  of  the 
peninsula  of  India  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Tnnga  and  Budra.     See  Tumbudra. 

TAMBUKHS,  a  large  spoon  to  serve  out 
rice  with. 

TAMBUL.  -A  EAB.  Betel  leaf.  Chavica  betle, 
TAMBUL.  Malay.  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 
TAMBUL.  Sans.  Piper  betle.  Betel  leaf. 
TAMBURAN.  Maleal.    The  title  of  the 
rajah  of  Cochin, 
I      TAMBUT.  D.C.  Andropogon  glaber,  Eoxb. 
TA-MEIN,  OB  TEMI-NE.  Bdrm.   A  gar- 
ment in  use  with  the  Burmese  women,  broad 
enough  to  surround  the  waist  and  slightly  over- 
lap there,  where  it  is  fastened  by  one  end  be- 
ing tucked  under  the  other,  and  it  extends  to 
the  feet.     It  opens  at  every  step  taken  by  the 
wearer,  exposing  the  greater  part  of  one  leg. 
It  is  the  petticoat  of  the  Burmese  women. — 
Winter's  Burma,  p.  66,    See  Dhoti.    Dress. 
Women, 

TAMERLANE,  a  name  of  the  emperor 
Timur,  a  corruption  of  Timur-lung,  or  Timur 
the  lame.    See  Timur, 

TAM  HID.  Ar,  a  section  of  the  mahomedan 
creed.     See  Kalamah. 

TAMIAS.  Ground  squirrels.  Sciuridae. 
TAMIDELU.  Tel.  also  Chollu.  Tel.  E1- 
eusine  coracana,  Ocertn, 
'  TAMIL.  The  name  of  a  language  and 
of  a  country  where  that  idiom  is  in  gene- 
ral use.  The  Tamil  land  is  the  same 
with  Dravira,  and  comprehends  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  that  language  is  spoken,  en- 
closing a  portion  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  Whan  Dravira  was  oon6ned  to 
the  Chola,  Pandya  and  Chera  principaL'ties, 
its  northern  boundary  was  the  Palar  river. 
When  the  Chola  princes  colonized  Tondaman- 
dala,  it  was  extended  westward  to  Tripeti, 
in  a  line  with  Pnlicat,  where  the  land  of 
Dravira  was  met  by  that  of  Telingana,  Tamil 
is  spoken  in  the  country  called  Dravira,  which 
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occupiea  the  extreme  south  of  the  penineola, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Fulicat  (near  Madras)  to  the  ghats,  be- 
tween Madras  and  Bangalore,  and  so  along  the 
curve  of  those  mountains  westward  to  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Malabar  and  Canara,  which 
it  follows  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  include  Malabar. 
Dravidian  is  a  term  recently  applied  to  the 
vernacular  tongues  of  the  great  majority  of 
ihe  inhabitants  of  Southern  India.  With  the 
exception  of  Orissa,  and  of  those  districts  of 
Western  India  and  the  Dekhau  where  Ou- 
jarathi  and  the  Marathi  are  spoken,  the  whole 
of  the  peninsular  portion  of  India,  from  the 
Vindhya  mountains  and  the  river  Nerbudda 
to  Cape  Gomorin,  from  the  earliest  period, 
appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  different 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  race,  speaking 
different  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  langu- 
age ;  and  scattered  off-shoots  from  the  same 
stem  may  be  traced  still  further  north  and 
west,  as  far  as  the  Rajmahal  hills,  and  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Beluchistan.  Dr.  Cald- 
well, excluding  theBajmahal,the  Uraon  and  the 
Brahui,  designates  as  Dravidian  nine  idioms 
current  in  Southern  India,  viz.  Tamil,  Telugn, 
Canarese,  Malayalam,  Tulu,  Toda,  Kota,  Gond 
or  Goand,  Khond  or  Kund  or  Eu,  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  in  the  cultivated 
languages  of  the  Dravidian  tongue,  Sanscrit 
words  are  not  at  all,  or  but  very  rarely  em- 
ployed. The  Tamil  was  formerly  called  by 
Europeans  the  Malabar  language,  and  this 
term  is  even  still  used  amongst  ihe  illiterate  of 
the  English  speaking  community,  but  even  the 
educated  classes  write  it  erroneously  as  Tamul. 
It  was  the  earliest  developed  of  all  the  Dra- 
vidian idioms,  is  the  most  copious,  and  con- 
tains the  largest  portion  of  indubitably  an- 
cient forms.  It  includes  two  dialects,  the  clas- 
sical and  coloquial,  the  ancient  and  the  mo- 
dern, called  respectively  the  Shen  Tamil  and 
the  Kodun-Tamil,  which  so  widely  differ  that 
they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  different  lan- 
guages. The  Tamil  language  is  spoken 
throughout  the  vast  plain  of  the  Gamatic  or 
country  below  the  ghauts,  the  country  term- 
ed the  Carnatio  Paen  Ghat  by  the  late  ina- 
homedan  sovereigns  and  by  the  British 
who  have  succeeded  them,  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  Fulicat,  and  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
eastern  ghauts,  or  central  mountain  range  of 
Southern  India,  It  is  also  spoken  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Travancore  country,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  ghats,  from  Cape  Co- 
morin to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trevandrum  ; 
and  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parts 
of  Ceylon,  where  Tamilians  formed  settle- 
ments prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  from 
whence  they  have  gradually  thrust  out  the 
Singhalese.     The   Tamil    race    is    the  least 
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scrupulous  or  superstitious,  and  the  most  en- 
terprising and  persevering  race  of  hiodos,  and 
swarm    wherever   money  is  to  he    made,  or 
wherever  a    more  apathetic  or  a  more  aris- 
tocratic people  is  waiting  to  be  pushed  aside. 
The  majority  of  the  hindus  found  in  Pegu, 
Ponang,  Singapore,  and  other  places  in  the 
east,  where   they  are  known  as  Elings,  are 
Tamilians.     All  throughout  Ceylon,  the  coo- 
lies in  the  ooffee  plantations  are  Tamilians ; 
the  majority  of  the    money-making  classes, 
even  in  Colombo,  are  Tamilians,  and  ere  long 
the  Tamilians  will  have  exclnded  the  Singha- 
lese   from    almost    every  office  of  profit  and 
trust  in  their  own  ioland.     The  majority  of 
the  domestic  servants,  and  of  the    cainp  fol- 
lowers in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  along 
with  its  army,  are    Tamilians.     The  half  of 
its  army  are  Tamilians,  and  the  coolies  who 
emigrate  so  largely  to  the  Mauritius    aiid  the 
West  India  Islands,  are  mostly  of  the  Tamil 
people.  Including  the  Tamil  people    who  aze 
residing  in    the    military    cantonments  and 
distant  colonies,  and  those  in  South  Travan- 
core, Northern  Ceylon,    and    excluding  ail 
Mahomedan,  Teling«and  Brahmin  residents  of 
the  Tamil  country,  who  amonnt  to  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  the  people 
who  speak  the  Tamil   language  are  estimated 
by  Dr.  Caldwell  at  about  ten  millions.  The 
Tamil    people    are,    generally    speaking,  & 
dark     colored    and    short    statured    race, 
energetic,    fiery  and  quarrelsome,    but  not 
vindictive.     Most    of  them    have   emhraoed 
brahminism,  but  the   outcasts  and  fragment' 
ary  tribes  have  a  spirit  and  a  devil  worship, 
and  they    worship   the    local  deities  called 
Ammun.    Amongst  the  poorer   of  the  Tamil 
people,  we  find  remnants  of  a  belief  in  spirits, 
a  veneration  of  black  stones,  a   shammanite 
diabolatry,  indications  of  their  earliest  mytho- 
logy. Tamil  and  Malayalam  writing  characteia 
were  originally  modifications  of  the  anoient 
Thibetan.  The  Tamilian  languages  are  written 
in  alphabets  derived  from  some   prototype  of 
Devanas^ari,  scarcely   firom   the  actual    D«- 
vanagiri.     Tamil  is  written  from  left  to  right 
Tamil  labourers  arrived  in    Ceylon  in   1858, 
to  the  number  of  96,000,  and  the  number  who 
took  their  departure  was  50,000.     Amongst 
the  Tamil  people,  the  Adima  or  Adimai  are 
predial  slaves  attached  hereditarily  to    the 
land,    and  only  transferable  with  it    The 
Vellala  are  a  Sudra  race  of  hindus  who  speak 
TamU.    They  assume  the   honorific  designs- 
tion   of  Mudali  or   (pi,)   Mudliar,   meaning 
first  man,  and  are  chiefly  farmers,  but  many 
of  them  are  soldiers.     Another  branch  of  tlie 
Tamil  race  is  the  I'dyan,  who  take  the  ho- 
norific appellation  of  J?Lllai,   meaning   sons. 
These  are  of  the  herdsman  race,  and  are  less  ad- 
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vanced  in  edacatioa  than  the  Vellala.  Amongst 
the  fragmentary  tribes  in  the  Tamil  ooantry,the 
more  prominent  are  the  Pariah,  and  the 
Chakkili,  the  Yenady,  the  Eadir,  the  Maiai 
Arisar,  and  others.  The  Ghakkili  is  a  currier, 
a  tanner,  shoemaker,  the  village  shoemaker ; 
known  to  Europeans  as  a  chackler.  The 
chakkili  is  one  of  the  outcast  races  of  India, 
and  correspond  to  the  Mhang  or  Mang  of  the 
Mahratta  country.  They  are  held  in  great 
disesteem,  and  are  the  public  executioners. 
The  condition  of  the  tauners  is  similar  in 
Japan,  where  they  are  restricted  to  a  particu- 
lar locality,  and  are  similarly  employed. — 
£lphirutone's  History  of  India,  vol.  /.,  p.  410. 
Tennejit  WiUon,  See  Aborigines.  Beluchis- 
tan.  India.   Eelat.   Malayali. 

TAMIL  FASLL  The  Fasli  or  Harvest  era 
of  the  Tamil  people. 

TAMIL  KORAN.  A  translation  of  the 
Arabic  Eorao,  in  use  by  the  Labbi  maho- 
medans 

TAMILLA  JILLEDDU.  Tbl.  Calotropis, 
sp. 

TAMIBAMA.  Malbal.  Boerhavia  pro- 
cumbens. 

TAMISBA.  Sans.  The  hell  of  darkness, 
from  Tamisra,  darkness. 

TAMITA.  Hind.    Alhagi  maurornm. 

TAMLUM,  the  tael  of  Siam  ;  a  money  of 
account  of  four  silver  ticals,  or  two  Spanish 
dolUrs. — Simmondi  Diet. 

TAMMA.  Tbl.,  also  Ghamma,  Canavalia 
gladiata,  D.  G. 

TAMMA  EAIA«  Tkl.     Dolichos  cnltratus. 

TAMOOE  ISLAND,  in  lat  6^  28'  N.,  long. 
12 1""  5&  E.,  a  rathre  low  island  off  the 
Philippines. 

TA-MOOLEE.  Bbno.  Curculigo  orchioides. 

TAMPA  NG.  Malay.  A  weight  in  use  in 
Malacca  for  tin,  about  1^  lb. — Simmonds^  DicU 

TAMPING.  Malay.  A  package  ;  '<  SHgo 
tamping"  is  baled  sago,  wrapped  in  the  leaves 
of  the  paudanus. 

TAM'PING.  Chinbsb,  a  kind  of  oil-cake 
extensively  imported  into  Shanghae,  China, 
made  from  a  large  white  pea. — Simmond%* Diet. 

TAMPINNIS,  a  fruit  tree  of  Penang,  of  a 
light  red  colour,  used  for  ornamental  furniture, 
billiard  cues,  &q. — Colonel  Frith. 

TAMPOI-NE.  Malay.  Artocarpus  echi- 
Bata,  Roxb. 

TAMBA,  also  Tamraka,  Sans.  Copper. 

TAMBAVALLL  Tbl.  Manjistha-tige 
T<L.     Rnbia  oordifolia,  Linn, 

TAMTOO  ISLAND,  on  the  south  coast  of 
China. 

TAMULI.  BBNa.Curculigo  orchioides,(?opr. 

TAMUS. %    See  Dioscoreacese. 

TAN,  the  body.  See  Dhau,  Badra  sampra- 
dayi. 
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TANA.  Tam.  a  tree  with  hard  and  heavy 
wood,  used  in  house-work,  and  for  implements 
of  agriculture.  It  is  very  scarce. — Edye,  if. 
and  C. 

TANAB.  TuBK,  a  land  measure  of  60  yards 
square. 

TANACETUM  TENUIFOLIUM.  Jacq. 
The  tansy,  grows  at  10,000  feet  on  the 
Sutlej,  and  is  useful  for  flavoring  puddings. — 
Dr.  J.  L,  Stew  a)  t, 

TANA-JINIYA.  Bbng    Poa  punctata. 

TANAEEEE  (>b  Tiinikik  island,  in  lat. 
5o  34'  S.,  long.  11 9o  24'  E.,  in  the  Java  sea, 
is  discernible  from  the  sea  18  or  21  miles, 

TANA-HaL.  Singh.    Millet. 

TANAEUMARAM.  Tam.  Cochlosper- 
mnm  gossjpium,  D.  C 

TANARIUSMAJOR.  Rumph. 

Lacca  Tree,  Eno.  |  LakA,or  Kayu  laka 

Malayan  Ked- wood      ,,     |  Malay. 

A  tree  with  a  red  coloured  wood,  a  native 
of  Sumatra,  used  in  dyeing  and  pharmacy. 
It  is  an  article  of  considerable  native  trade, 
and  is  chiefly  exported  to  China.  This  Ma- 
layan red  wood  is  heavy  and  compact,  some- 
what resembling  red  sanders  wood,  but  when 
powdered  the  colour  is  browner  nnd  not  so 
brilliant — Orawjurd,  p.  204. 

TANAUR.  Hind.  Vitis  Indica. 

TANBARAHI.  A  Beluch  race.  See  Eelat, 
p,  492. 

TAND,  in  Eohat,  a  kind  of  soil. 

TANDA.  Hind.  A  binjara  encampment. 
A  caravan  for  transportation  of  goods  on 
bullocks,  bulls,  and  cows. 

TAND  A  I.  Hind.  Albizzia  odoratisBima. 

TAND  ALA.  Hind.  Digera  arvensis  j  also 
Ephedra  alata.  • 

TANDALE  COTTL  MALBAL.Crotalaria  re- 
tusa,  Z. 

TANDEI.  Hind.  Viburnum  foetens. 

TANDESVARA,  the  most  famous  and 
most  honored  of  the  sixty-three  special  devo* 
tees  of  Isvara. 

TAN DOI,inBunnoo,land  watered  by  canals. 

TANDOE.  Malay.  Horn. 

TANDOO.  Jav.  A&,  palanquin,  a  sedan 
chair,  a  palanquin  carried  by  two  bearers. 

TANDRA  MAR  AM.  Tah.  Terminalia 
rubrica. 

TANDUL.  Mar.  Rice. 

TANDUR  Hind.  An  oven. 

TANEN  THA«  Bubm.  also  Ree  Eyeing 
Calamus,  «p. 

TANESSUR,  30  miles  south  of  Umballa. 

TANG.  Hind.  Pyrus  communis.  P.  vario- 
losa. Mail  Tang.  Hind.  Pyrus  Eumaonensis. 

TANGA,  TANJA,  a  money  of  Goa,  worth 
about  l\d. — Simmond^  Diet. 

TANGEDA  WOOD.  Anglo-Tel.  Tange- 
da  karra,  Tel.     Cassia  auriculata, 
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TANGAL.  Mal.  A  priest  of  the  Moplah 
mahomedans. 

TANGA  MARA.  A  pirate  race  wbo,  in 
ancient  times,  occupied  the  seacoast  from 
Karachi  to  Lahori  Bandar;  one  of  their  heroes, 
Bana  Abaid,  lived  A.  D.  1691. 

TANQAN,  a  river  near  Kurmi  in  Dinaje- 
poor. 

TANGAN-TANGAN.  Philippink.  Kci- 
nus  communis.  Palma  christi.     Castor-oil. 

TANGAR.  A  hill  in  the  Taniia  collector- 
ate  of  Bombay,  about  2350  feet  above  the 
86a#  Its  rainfall  is  about  80  to  83  inches. 
The  top  is  about  two  miiea  long  and  one  mile 
broad. 

TANGASIRy  or  Tangestan,  a  district  near 
Bushehr,  a  country  of  narrow  and  difficult 
passes.  The  people  possess  very  considerable 
bodily  strength. — OuBeley's  Travels,  Vol.  I., 
p.  326. 

TANGAYREE,  Can.  Cassia  auriculata, 
Linn,,  Roxh* 

TANGEDU,  Tel.  Cassia  auriculata,  Linn. 

TANGEDU  MAN  U.  Tel.  Inga  xylocarpa, 
D,  C. 

TANGEER  BARK,  of  Macassar, is  used  in 
making  a  dye  for  washing  the  hair,  which  it 
is  said  to  cleanse  and  strengthen. 

TANGGILIN.  Malay,  Ant  Eater,  the 
Manis  or  pangolin. 

TANGGULUN,  a  hard  wood  of  Java,  of 
a  close  grain,  and  employed  by  turners  for 
various  small  works. 

TANGHA,  Malav".  Cocoa-nut  palm, 

TANGHAI,  or  Tangul,  or  Tangala. 
Malay.  iEgle  marmelos,  Corr. 

TANGHAN,  a  small  horse  of  Tibet  wonder- 
fully strong  and  enduring;  they  are  never 
shod,  and  the  hoof  often  cracks,  and  they 
become  pigeon-toed  ;  they  are  frequently  blind 
of  one  eye,  when  they  are  called  "Zemik" 
(blind  ones),  but  this  is  thought  no  great  de- 
fect. They  average  5L  to  lOZ.  for  a  good 
animal  in  Tibet ;  and  the  best  fetch  40^.  to 
501,  in  the  plains  of  India,  where  they  become 
acclimated  and  thrive  well.  Giantohi  (Jhansi- 
jeung  of  Turner)  is  the  best  mart  for  them  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Tibet,  where  some  breeds 
fetch  very  high  prices.  The  Tibetans  give 
the  foals  of  value  messes  of  pig's  blood  and 
raw  liver,  which  they  devour  greedily,  and 
it  is  said  to  strengthen  them  wonderfully ; 
the  eastern,  Dr.  Hooker  believes,  is  general  in 
Central  Asia.  Humboldt  {Per.  Nar,  IV.  p» 
320)  described  the  horses  of  Caraccas  as 
occasionally  eating  salt  meat.  The  Tangun, 
Retangun,  or  Tanyan,  of  Nepaul,  so  muoh 
esteemed  in  India  for  their  hardiness,  come 
entirely  from  Upper  Tibet ;  and,  notwith- 
standing their  make,  are  so  surefooted,  that 
the  people  of  Nepaul  ride   them  without  fear 
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over  very  steep  mountains  and  along  the 
brink  of  the  steepest  precipice*  The  spedes 
which  is  indigenous  to  Bhootan,  has  its  title 
from  the  region  in  which  they  are  bred,  being 
called  Tangun,  vulgarly  Tannian,  from 
Tangastan,  the  general  appellation  of  that 
assemblage  of  monntains  which  constitutes 
the  terri  tory  of  Bhootan, — Turner's  Bmbasay, 
p.  22,  Hooker  Him,  Jou7\  Smith's  Nepal, 

TANGHA NI.  Uria.    Cassia,  spedes. 

TANGHEDU.  Tbl.  Cassia  auricuUta. 

TANGHINIA  ODALLAM,  Dow.  Cerbera 
odallam,  Gcert 

TANGHINIA  VENENIFERA.  See  Cciv 
bera  tangbin. 

TANGHIN  POISON.  See  Cerbera. 

TANGI,  Hind.  Pyrus  variolosa. 

TANGOLI.  Chbnab^  &c.  Corylus  lacera ; 
the  Hazel  tree. 

TANGLA.  Hind.  Tagetes  erecta. 

TANGLING.  See  Kunawer. 

TANG-NET-NA,  Bum,     A  Tavoy  wood. 

TANGNO.  See  Kunawer. 

TANG-PO-CHA.  See  Kambogia. 

TANGROR,  HiMD.  of  Lahaul  and   Kula, 
the  ibex. 

TANGUL,  also  Tanghula,  Malay.    JEgU 
marmelos. 

TAN6US.    See  India,  p.  31 1, 

TANHARI.  Hind.  Pistacia  integerrima. 

TANL  Malkax.  Tam.  Terminalia  bellerica, 
Roxb. 

TANL   Hind.   Oryza    sativa. 

TANL  Tam.    Water,  Tanikaoha,  a  wate^ 
woman. 

TANLKAL  Tam.     Myrobalan. 

TANI  KAIA  MARAM.  Tau.  Termi- 
nalia  bellerica. 

TANI  KAI  ENNAL  Tam.  Oil  of  Termi- 
nalia  bellerica.  iSee  Oil, 

TANIKI,  Tkl.     Adelia  neriifolia,  Roxi. 

TANI  MARAM.  Tam.  Jellaro,  Malayala, 
means  water- wood.  This  tree  grows  to  about 
two  feet  in  diameter^  and  forty  feet  high.  It 
is  remarkably  soft  and  porous,  and  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  water.  It  is  one  of  the 
inferior  kinds  of  jungle  Yrood.^^Bdyet  ForesU 
of  Malabar  and  Canara, 

TANISHA.  See  Kuru-Khet 

TANJAT,  p.  309.  See  India. 

TANJONG.  Malay,  a  headland  ;  Tanjong 
Batu  Besayab,  Tanjong  Krassak,  Tanjong 
Merrum,  Tanjong  Sumbuang,  are  headlands 
in  the  Banca  Islands. 

TANJONG  AWAT.  or  Cape  Caran,  called 
also  Mud  Point,  nine  miles  N.  W.  of  Salan- 
gore. 

TANJONG    BASSO,  or  Baccoun   Liland 
in  lat.  0°  20'  S.,  long.   103^  48'  E.,   distant 
19  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  Calantigas— 
Hors/. 
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tAN,  MAN.  DHAN. 

TANJONG  BATO,  or  Point  Pedro,  12 
toilea  E.  N.  E.  of  Acheen  Road,  terminates 
in  a  genUe  slope  and  is  covered  with  large 

TANJONQ  SAMPAN  MANGAIO,  the 
north  extreme  of  Borneo. 

TAN  JO  RE,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Tan- 
jore  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 
It  has  a  temple  of  Sira,  considered  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  pyramidal  temples  in  India. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Cattverj.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  that  name  ruled  by  a  Mabratta  prince  till 
his  death  in  1 865,  and  then  annexed.  He  was 
descended  from  a  brother  of  Sevaji.  Tanjore 
was  conquered  by  Sbah-ji,  father  of  Sevaji, 
about  1650.  On  the  16th  September  1773, 
the  capital  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  nabob 
of  the  C^natic  and  the  .British,  but  was 
restored  to  Tuljaji  in  1775.  The  Tanjore 
coUectorate  has  a  population  of  1,676,000.  It 
has  the  river  Gavery,  and  has  been  provided 
with  the  means  of  irrigation  and  good  roads, 
and  the  revenue  has  risen  in  consequence 
from  £300,000  to  £500,000  sterling.  See 
India^  Mabratta,  Narapati,  Polygamy,  Sevaji. 

TANK,  an  artificial  water  reservoir. 

TANK  Hind.  A  small,  brown,  wild  grain 
of  Eangra. 

TANK,  a  dry-measure  averaging  240 
grains  in  weight.  In  Bombay  a  weight  for 
pearls  of  72  grains — Simmonds*  Diet, 

TANK.  To  the  south  of  Buunoo  lies  the 
Tank  valley,  connected  with  Murwut  by  the 
Kyzoo  Fass,  and  with  Bunuoo  by  that  of 
Mulizye.  In  richness,  beauty  and  political 
position,  the  Tank  valley  resembles  Bunnoo. 
Above  it  rise  the  Wazeeree  and  Buttanee 
mountains,  and  as  several  passes  afford  a 
ready  approach,  the  inhabitants  are  exposed 
to  assault  and  encroachment  from  one  of 
the  most  oppressive  among  the  hill  tribes. 
The  Ghubber  mountain  is  a  large 
mountain  mass  between  Tank  and  Bunnoo, 
protruding  into  the  plains.  It  is  infested  by  a 
predatory  tribe  named  Mithani,  who  are 
perpetually  at  /eud  with  the  Waziri. — liec, 
of  India,  No.U.  See  Khyber,  p.  508,  512. 

TANKA.  See  Jakuu* 

TANKHUL,  a  rude  tribe  near  the  source 
of  the  Irawaddi. 

TANK-NK  Qvz.  Hind.  A  pin  :  Pins. 

TANKOEBAU  PRAHOE,  a  volcano  in 
Java,  with  a  crater  from  which  the  eruptions 
of  1829  and  27th  May  1846  issued.  Dr. 
Horsfield  paid  a  visit  to  it  in  1804. 

TAN-LABET— 1  In  Amherst,  a  heavy 
white  timber,  employed  for  house  posts  and 
other  Common  purposes.  It  is  not  liable  to 
iuj  u  ry  from  insects. — Cat,  Ex,  1851. 

TAIT,  MAN,  DHAN.  Sahs.    Body,  mind 
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and  wealth.  The  hindtl' deliverii)g  himself 
up  to  his  guru,  his  body^  his  mind  and  his 
property.  See  Rudra  Sampradayi. 

TANMOHR.  Mahb.  Sypbeotides  auritus^ 
Latham, 

TAN-MUH*  Chin.  Sandalwood. 

TANNA.  Ben.   Bukic.  Artocarpus,  species* 

TANNA.  Tam.  a  ti-ee  of  Malabar  and 
Canara  with  a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  used  in 
house  work  and  for  implements  of  agriculture  ; 
it  is  very  scarce. — Edye^  Forests  of  Malabar 
and  Canara, 

TANNAH.  Malay.   White  clay. 

TaNNAH  MALAYU.  Malay.  Malay- 
land.     See  India,  p.  354. 

TANNAH  SHAH,  the  last  of  the  Kutub- 
Shahi  dynasty  in  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekban. 

TANNEEli-VITTANG.  Asparagus  sar- 
mentosus. 

CHAKKILT.  Tam.  Mal.  A  currier,  a 
tanner^  a  shoemaker,  the  village  shoemaker ; 
known  to  Europeans  as  a  chukier.  The 
ohakkili  is  one  of  the  outcast  races  of  India, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Mhang  or  Mang  of  the 
Mahratta  country.  They  are  held  in  great 
disesteem,  and  are  the  public  executioners. 
The  condition  of  the  tanners  is  similar  in 
Japau)  whereas  in  India^  they  are  restricted 
to  a  particular  locality,  and  are  similarly  em^ 
ployed. —  WiUon, 

TANNERS  CASSIA.  Eng.  Cassia  auri- 
culata^  Linn, 

TANNIC  ACID.  See  Galls. 

TANNIN.  See  Galls. 

TANNING  of  leather  is  one  of  the  manufac- 
tures where,  with  an  unbiiunded  quantity  of 
raw  material,  the  results  are  most  unsatisfac- 
tory :  with  an  unli  mi  ted  supply  of  hides  and  fiist- 
rate  barks,  gums  and  extracts,  the  goods  turned 
out  by  natives  of  India  are  of  the  worst  possible 
description.  The  manufacture  of  leather  in  India 
generally,  is  by  no  means  so  thriving  an  art  as 
it  might  be,  considering  the  great  abundance 
of  tanning  materials  at  command.  Inferiority 
of  Indian  leather  may  be  ascribed  to  want  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  currier*  and  the  use  of 
quicklime.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
very  low  rank  of  the  artisans  (chucklerjy  for 
the  art  of  leather  production  is  well  under- 
stood and  successfully  practised  by  the 
European  tanners  at  Pondicherry,  Hooosoor, 
Guntoor,  Bangalore  and  Madras,  the  leathers 
made  there  being  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
made  in  Europe.  In  the  usual  native  process, 
the  raw  hides  on  first  being  removed,  aro 
steeped  in  stone  vats  for  four  and  five  weeks 
in  a  strong  pickle  of  salt  and  water — from 
ten  to  fifteen  hides  are  placed  jn  each  vat. 
While  steeping,  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  milk 
bush,  Euphorbia  tirueaUif  is  thrown  into  eacfai 
vat  This  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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elastic  gam,  and  is  used  for  water-proofing 
leather,  and  rendering  cords  elastic. 

Goat  skina,  sheep  skins,  buffalo  and  bul- 
lock hides  are  much  used  and  are  generally 
procurable.  Currying  the  leather  is  the  province 
of  the  wife,  while  manufacturing  it  for  the 
market  belongs  to  the  husband. 

The  basis  of  the  skins  of  animals  is  com- 
posed of  a  substance  to  ^hich  the  name  of 
gelatine  is  given.  One  of  the  properties  of 
this  substance  is»  that  when  combined  with 
tannin,  it  forms  the  compound  of  tannate  of 
gelatine,  or  leather  material.  From  time  im- 
memorial, the  substance  employed  in  Britain, 
to  furnish  the  tannin  to  the  hides  of  animals, 
in  order  to  convert  them  into  leather  has  been 
oak  bark. 

More  than  672,000  cwts.  of  raw  hides  were 
imported  into  Britain  in  1851,  besides  the 
hides  of  the  cattle,  &o.  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  imports  into 
England  of  bark  for  the  use  of  tanners  and 
dyers  amounted  yearly  to  the  very  large 
quantity  of  380,674  cwt.,  besides  what  Eng- 
land obtains  at  home.  Tannin  obtained  from 
various  souroen,  differs  materially  in  some  of  its 
characters.  The  tannin  of  gall-nuts,  which  is 
that  generally  employed  for  •chemical  purposes, 
is  sometimes  called  gallo-tannio  acid,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  species.  The  tanning 
materials  best  known  in  Europe  are  the  oak 
bark,  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  barks  of  some 
of  the  Acacias.  Oak  bark  is  powerfully 
astringent,  and  contains  usually  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tanuin,  8^  lbs  of  it  being  equal  to 
2J  lbs  of  galls  ;  to  3  lbs  of  sumach  ;  to  7^  lbs 
of  the  Leicester  willow  ;  to  11  lbs  of  the  bark 
of  the  Spanish  chesnut ;  to  18  lbs  of  elm  bark  ; 
and  to  2 1  lbs  of  common  willow  bark.  The 
importance  of  oak  bark  has  however  been 
greatly  diminished  since  the  introduction  of 
the  sumachs  as  Rhus  cotinus,  the  Venus 
sumach,  and  R.  coriaria}  the  hide  or  elm 
leaved  sumach  ;  also  of  the  Divi-divi,  or 
GflBsalpinia  coriaria  ;  of  Valonia,  the  acorn 
cups  of  Quercus  iEgilops  ,  of  Catechu  and 
Gambir,  from  the  Acacia  catechu  and  Uncaria 
Gambir  ;  of  the  Indian  Myrobalans,  the 
Mimosa  or  wattle  bark  of  Australia  ;  the  cork 
tree  bark  of  Spain,  and  willow  bark. 
Catechu  has  long  been  employed  in  India  for 
tanning  skins ;  and  its  tanning  properties  are 
so  great,  that  skins  are  tanned  by  it  in  five 
days.  The  Caesalpinia  coriaria,  or  Divi-divi,  was 
introduced  into  India  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  1842. 
The  produce  of  the  kino  tree  (Pterocarpus  mar- 
supium)  the  catechu  of  the  betel  palm,  are  also 
employed.  Dr.  Heyne  states  that  the  Morocco 
manufactured  at  Hurryhur  was  treated  with 
salt  and  a  mixture  of  water,  and  the  milk  of 
wild  cotton,  (CalotropisgiganteaJ.  The  skins 
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are  put  into  vats  till  the  epidermis  Is  decompos- 
ed, and  the  hair  comes  freely  away.  The  skin, 
being  cleared  of  this,  is  next  immersed  in  a  de- 
coction of  mangrove,  babool,  or  other  tanning 
bark :  after  remaining  some  time  in  this  they 
are  taken  out  and  sewed  up,  so  as  to  form  a 
sack,  and  are  then  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
the  building,  or  from  a  crosspole  and  filled  with 
fresh  tanning  solution.  When  the  process  is 
completed  they  are  taken  down,  the  stitches 
cut,  and  the  skins  dried.  The  leather  is  soft 
and  flexible,  and  looks  tolerably  well — ^but  it 
resists  the  rain  indifferently,  is  easily  pene- 
trated by  wet,  and  during  the  S.  W .  Monsoon 
becomes  as  moist  and  flexible  as  paper  dipped 
in  water.  When  set  aside  it  becomes  mouldy, 
and  very  easily  rots.  Bnchanau  gives  the 
following  as  the  method  of  tanning  practised 
at  Bangalore.  Fpr  each  hide  of  ox  or  baffialo 
take  two  seers  of  quicklime  and  six  seers  of 
water  :  in  this  keep  the  skins  a  week,  when 
the  hair  may  be  rubbed  off.  Keep  the  hides 
four  days  in  a  solution  of  unpeeled  sticks  of 
Tangadu  (Cassia  auriculata,)  in  ten  seers  of 
water,  for  an  equal  length  of  time :  add  the 
same  solutions  as  before — then  stretch  and  dry 
the  hides.     The  leather  is  very  bad. 

In  many  parts  of  India  the  hides  ere  so 
removed  as  to  form  a  bag,  into  which  the 
tan  is  placed,  and  the  filled  bag  kept  suspend- 
ed for  several  weeks.  Divi-divi,  Catecha, 
Tanghedu  bark,  &&,  produce  their  effect 
rapidly,  and  the  leather  is  durable.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  valuable  series 
of  tanning  materials  accompanied  the  leather 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bowden  at  Guutoor,  and  some 
interesting  samples  were  shown  from  the 
Qovernment  Tannery,  Hoonsoor,  with  hides 
tanned  by  the  different  barks,  to  illustrate  the 
practical  application  of  these  various  substan- 
ces. The  extract  procured  from  the  bark  of  the 
Butea  ;  the  bark  of  the  Buchanania  latifolia ; 
the  Syzygium  jambolana,  &c.,  are  of  much 
consequence  to  tanners.  Several  species  of 
Acacia,  Conocarpus,  the  gum  of  the  Butea  or 
dhak  are  also  used.  The  extract  procur- 
ed from  the  barkof  the  Butea,  Chat  of  the  Buch- 
anania latifolia,  the  Syzygium  (Calyptran- 
thes),  jambolana,  &c.,  are  likely  to  be  of 
consequence  to  the  tanners,  and  could  be  pro* 
duced  in  India  in  large  quantities.  Speci- 
mens  of  these  and  of  the  barks  of  the  Saul  tree, 
of  Nyotanthes  arbortristis,  Terminalia  angns- 
tifolia*  and  of  the  "gaub*''  fruit  (Diospyros 
glutinosa),  were  shown  as  tanning  substances 
by  the  East  India  Company  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851. 

The  following  are  the  principal  of  the  tan- 
ning materials  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia, 

Acacia  arabioa.     Babool  bark. 

Acacia  catechu.    Catechu,  eatch. 
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Acacia  vera.    Its  fruit. 
Alnus,  species. 
Bauhioia  variegata,  Bark. 
Bruguiera  Bheedii. 

,,         eriopetala. 

„         parviflora. 
Bucbanania  latifolia.     ,, 
Butea  froudoaa.  Pulas  kino. 
Csesalpinia  ouriaria.  Divi  divi. 
Galotropis  gigantea,  Sap. 

„  procera      „ 

Catbartocarpus  fistula,  Bark. 
Carallia  lucida 
Careya  arborea 
Cassia  auriculata,  Tarwnr  ,, 
CoDOcarpus  latifolia. 
Diospyrus  glutinosa.    Gab  tree. 
£iicalyptua  species. 
Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis.    Petals. 
Garuga  piDoata. 
GlochidoD,  species. 
Hymeuodictyon  excelsum. 
Juglansregia. 
Kandelia  Kbeedii.   Bark. 
Nyctantbes. 
Nyctaotbes  arbor  tristis. 
Piuus  loDgifulia. 
Pterocarpus  marsupium.    Kino. 
Puuica  graaatum.    Pomegranate  rind. 
Quercus  incana. 
Quercus  iufectoria.     Qall  nuts. 
Kbizophora  coojugata      Maugrove  bark. 

„  gymuurbiza.         „  ,, 

„  mangle.  „  ,» 

Bbus  cotinus. 
Kottlera  tinctoria. 
Sborea  robusta. 
Sysygium  jambolanum. 

Tamarix  indica.  Tamarisk  galls,  sumrut-ool-asl. 
TermiDalia,  several  species.  Myrobalans. 
XJncaria  gam  bier.  Gam  bier. 
Zizypbus  jujuba. 

The  bark  of  Bauhinia  variegata  is  made  use 
of  as  a  tanning  substance  in  Bind  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  The  bitter  astringent  bark 
and  the  galls  of  several  of  the  Tamarisk  tribe 
are  also  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

The  Tenasserim  provinces  are  rich  in  ma- 
terials for  tanning.  The  bark  of  the  Ca- 
reya, and  of  half  a  dozen  different  species 
of  mangrove,  the  fruit  of  the  sea-cocoa- 
uiit,  and  the  peel  of  a  speoies  of  ebony,  all 
abound  in  tannic  acid. 

Ail  attempts  to  hurry  the  leather-making 
process  beyond  a  certain  point  by  the  use  of 
concentrated  solutions  of  tan,  tbc,  are  for  the 
most  part  failures,  as  the  manufacture  of  good 
leather,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  on  the 
process  being  conducted  in  a  slow  and 
gradual,  but — at  the  same  time — thorough  and 
complete  manner. 

The  substance  from  which  pure  tannin  is 
most  frequently  obtained  for  chemical  purposes 
is  nutgalis,  for  tannin  constitutes  above  40 
per  cent,  of  their  weight.  It  is  alao  pro- 
cuKable  from  several  other  sources^  such  as 
oak,  horse  chestnut,  sumach,  and  cinchona 
barks,  catechu,  kino,  &c, —  Tracts^  HittoriccU 
and  Statistical  on  India^  Jsc,^  vol.  L,  page  46, 
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Londov,lS\4.  Tracts,  Vol.  L,  p.  228.  Sim- 
monds  Comml.  Products^  p.  \9Z  and  494. 
Frof.  Solly  in  Jury  Reports  of  Great  Exhi- 
bition^ 1851-  Madras  Exh,  Jun  Reports,  Br, 
J,  L.  Stewart. 

TANNIR  VATTANG.  Tam.  Asparagus 
sarmentosus,  WUld. 

TANNSA,  ariverof  the  W.  Ghauts,  lat.  19° 
41'  long.  73°  29'  S.  W.,  W.,  W.  S.  W.,  W., 
empties  into  Indian  Ocean  ;  length  58  miles. 

TAN  PING.  There  is  imported  into  Shan- 
ghae  from  the  north  of  China,  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  a  dry  paste,  known  under  the  name  of 
Tanping,  the  residuum  or  husk  of  a  legumin- 
ous plant  called  "  Teuss,"  from  which  the  Chi- 
nese extract  oil,  and  which  is  used  after  being 
pressed  as  manure  for  the  ground. — Sinnnonds. 

TANSA.  See  Hot  Springs. 

TANSALA,  a  smoky  quartz  stone,  like  the 
smoky  topaz  or  '^  cairngorm"  stone. 

TANSEIN.  A  mountain  in  Nepaul  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

TANSEN,  a  celebrated  musician,  who  went 
to  Gwalior  in  thebeginniog  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury and  is  buried  there.  He  was  a  native  of 
Patna,  who  had  a  great  natural  fondness  for 
music,  and  had  been  attracted  to  Brindabun 
by  the  fame  of  Huree  Doss.  The  emperor's 
persuasions  and  promises  prevailed  upon 
Tansen,  and  he  followed  in  the  train  of  Ak- 
bar  to  flourish  in  life,  and  acquire  the  celebri- 
ty of  an  incomparable  musician  in  the  annals 
of  his  nation.  From  a  hindoo  he  became  a 
convert  to*  the  mahomedan  faith,  and  his 
remains  lie  buried  at  Gwalior,  where  the 
tomb  is  overshadowed  by  a  tree,  concerning 
which  a  superstitious  notion  prevails,  that 
the  chewing  of  its  leaves  will  give  an  extra- 
ordinary melody  to  the  voice.  Dr.  Hunter, 
writing  in  1790  mentioned  this,  and  thirty 
years  later  Lloyd  found  that  it  was  still 
'*  religiously  believed  by  all  the  dancing- 
girls."  So  strong  was  this  belief,  that  the 
original  tree  died  from  the  continual  stripping 
of  its  leaves,  and  the  present  tree  is  only  a 
degenerate  seedling  of  the  melody-bestowing 
tamarind. — General  Cunningham^  quoted  in 
Tr.  of  Hind.  Vol.  II.,  p.  69. 

TANSY.  Tanacetum  vulgaris,  var,  crispum. 
The  young  leaves  cut  small,  are  used  in  color- 
ing and  flavouring  puddings,  omelets,  cakes, 
&a  The  curled  var.  T.  cripsum  used  in  gar- 
nishing, succeeds  on  the  plains  of  India,  and 
grows  freely  in  any  good  soil. — Jaffrey, 

TAN  TAE  HOEY,  apolitical  union 
amongst  the  Chinese  of  Singapore.  A  de- 
scription given  of  the  initiation  into  this  com- 
bination is  as  follows  : — About  7  o'clock  they 
had  all  arrived  and  commenced  to  eat  and 
drink  spirits,  which  they  did  with  a  noise 
like  battle.   In  about  an  hour  this  finished, 
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when  tkey  commenced  to  play  on  drumB,  iic, 
the  music  of  which  was    exceedingly  loud. 
On  this  they  all  arranged  themselves  in  order, 
sitting  opposite  the  Datu  (idol),  but  I  observ- 
ed that  their  faces  were  as  red  as  the  Bunga 
Rayah  from  drunkenness.     Among  them  all 
there  was  one  chief,  who  sat  on  a  lofty  chair, 
with  two  men  standing  at  his  right,  and  two 
at  his  left.     After  them  came  eight  men,  with 
drawn  swords,  who  arranged  themselves  at 
the  right  and  left ;  then  came  one  man  who 
burned  paper  in  front  of  the  idol  (sacrifice), 
after  him  came  eight  men,  with  drawn  swords, 
who  guarded  a  man  with  dishevelled  hair, 
and  without  any  upper  garment,  in  fact  he 
had  only  a  pair  of  trowsers.    This  man  came 
in  front  of  the  chief,  and  bowed  down  till  his 
head  touched  the  ground,  the  armed  men  on 
the  right  and  left  now  advanced,  shouting,  and 
laid  their  swords  on  his  neck,  they  remained 
silently  in  this  position,  for  a  short  time,  when 
a  man  advanced  to  the  candidate's  side.     The 
chief  then  spoke  as  follows  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage : — '*Who    are  you,   and  from  whence 
came  you )    Who  are  your  father  and  moth- 
er f    Are  they  still  alive  or  are  they  dead  ]" 
These  questions  were  explained  to  the  candi- 
date by  the  man  who  stood  at  his  side,  and 
were  answered  as  follows  : — '*  I    am  such  a 
one,  of  such  a  country,  and  my  father  and  mo- 
ther are  both  dead  ;"  even  if  his  father  and  mo- 
ther were  alive  he  would  be  obliged    to  say 
they  were  dead,  because  no  one  whose  father 
and  mother  are  alive  can  be  admitted  into  the 
society,  as  the  existence  of  all  those  is  as  if 
they  were  dead  to  the  world  and  its  ties.    The 
chief  then  said,  *'  Will  you  swear  that  your  fa- 
ther  and   mother   are  deadf'    he  answered, 
<*  I  will,*'  and  performed  the  oath  by  burning 
paper  in  front  of  the  idol,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  *'  my  father  and  mother  are  dead,''    The 
chief  then  said  '*  what  have  you  come  here 
for  V*  answer,  "  I  wish  to  join  the  Tan-Tae- 
Hoey."    These  words  mean  the  sky,  the  earth, 
and  man.    The  chief  then  said, "  you  are  de- 
oeivingi  your  thoughts  ai-e  not  as  your  speech  ;*' 
answer,  "  I  will  swear  that  I  am  in  good  faith" 
— -<'then  swear."  The  candidate  then  taking  pa. 
per,  burned  it  while  he  repeated  his  assertion. 
The  chief  then  said,  "  are  you  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  society  V*  answer,  **  yes,  I  un- 
derstand that  I  am  required  to  take  an  oath  by 
drinking  blood.''  The  chief  then  said  something 
to  which  the  following  answer  was  made :— <'  I 
promise  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  society 
to  any  one  under  penalty  of  death."  The  chief 
said,  **  truly]*'— answer  **  truly."  A  vessel  was 
then  brought  containing  arrack  and  a  little 
blood  from  each  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
and,  with  a  knife,  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
idol.    The  candidate  then  taking  up  the  knife 
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made  a  slight  cut  in  his  finger,  from  which  he 
allowed  some  bluod  to  fall  into  the  cup.  The 
chief  then  said ''  drink  in  presence  of  Datu  Pek- 
ing." The  candidate  then  drank  a  small  cupf  ull, 
of  which  the  chief,and  all  the  confederates,drank 
a  little  each  in  his  turn.  The  chief  then  said 
<<  to  morrow  go  to  our  secretary,  and  ask  him 
for  a  book,  in  that  book  yuu  will  find  all  oar 
rules  and  secret  signs ;  you  will  pay  one  dollar 
for  it."  llie  chief  then  rose,  and  himself  raised 
the  candidate  from  his  prostrate  position,  and 
now  being  initiated,  be  can  take  his  placj^ 
among  those  who,  before,  would  have  consider- 
ed him  an  enemy. — Statement  of  Ahdoollahhin 
Ahool  Kadir  Moomhee^ 

TANTALINiE,  a  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Gultirostres,  Fam,  Ardeadae : 
Sub-fani.  Tantalinie,  6  gen.  7  sp.,  viz.  1  Fal- 
cinellus;  L  Geronticus ;  1  Threskiornis;  2 
Tantalus  ;  1  Platalea  ;  1  Anaatomus. 

TANTARIK.  Hind.  Pistacia  lentiscus; 
P.  terebiuthus,  also  Rhus  parviflora. 

TANTEPU  CHETTU.  Tkl.  Cassia  tora, 
Linn.  Senna  tora,  Roxb. 

TAN-THE-AH.  Burm.  Hopea  floribunda 
of  Wallich.  Very  large,  somewhat  abundant^ 
and  a  useful  timber. — Malcom,  p,  188. 

TANTI,  or  weavers,  are  a  prosperous  class 
of  cultivators,  and  own  a  good  deal  of  laud. — 
Campbell,  p,  107. 

TANTIA,  a  river  near  Ealapahar  in  Jey- 
pore. 

TANTRA.  Hind.  A  set  of  works  of  the 
hindus  in  use  as  religions  books  in  calculating 
mystical  and  impure  htes  in  honour  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  god  Siva  and  goddess 
Durga.  The  principal  of  the  Tantra  books  are 
the  Syama  Rahasya,  Rudra  Yamala,  Mantra 
Mahodadhi,  Sareda  Tileka  and  Ealika  Tantra. 
These  are  numerous,  and  of  great  extent,  and 
are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva 
and  his  bride,  in  one  of  her  many  forms,  but 
principally  in  those  of  Uma  and  Parvati,  ia 
which  the  goddess  questions  the  god  as  to  the 
mode  of  performing  various  ceremonies,  and 
the  prayers  and  incantations  to  be  used  in 
them.  The  observances  they  prescribe  have, 
in  Bengal,  almost  superseded  the  original  ri- 
tual of  the  Vedas.  The  followers  of  the  Tan- 
tras  profess  to  consider  them  as  a  fifth  veda, 
and  attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity  and 
superior  authority.  Some  of  the  Tantras  are 
superior  to  some  of  the  Puranas.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  the  system  originated  at  some 
period  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity, 
being  founded  on  the  previous  worship  of  the 
female  principle,  and  the  practices  of  the 
Yoga  with  the  Mantra,  or  mystical  f ormulo  of 
the  Vedaa  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  authors 
of  the  tantra;  they  are  my thologically  ascribed 
to  Siva,  and  are  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
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colloquy  between  him  and  his  wife  Parvati.  | 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  some  are  of  con- 
siderable volume  ;  but  they  are  not  included 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  enumerations  of  hindu 
literature,  and  were,  no  doubt, composed  after 
that  literature  was  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
They  are  specified  in  some  of  the  puranas,  to 
which  they  must  be  anterior.  They 
have  been  but  little  examined  by  European 
scholars,  but  sufficient  has  been  ascertained 
to  warrant  the  accusation  that  they  are  au- 
thorities for  all  that  is  most  abominable  in  the 
present  state  of  the  hindu  religion. 

The  great  feature  of  the  religion  taught  by 
the  Tantras  is  the  worship  of  Sakti, — Divine 
l>ower  personified  as  a  woman,  and  individualis- 
ed, not  only  in  the  goddesses  of  mythology, 
but  in  every  woman  ;  to  whom,  therefore,  in 
her  own  person,  religious  worship  may  be  and 
occasionally  is  addressed.  The  chief  objects  of 
adoration,  however,  are  the  manifold  forms  of 
the  bride  of  Siva,  Parvatii  Uma,  Durga 
Xali,  Syama,  Vindhyavasini,  Jaganmata,  and 
others.  Besides  the  usual  practices  of  of- 
ferings, oblations,  hymns,  invocations,  the  ri- 
tual comprises  many  mystical  ceremonies  and 
accompaniments,  gesticulations  and  diagrams, 
and  the  use  in  the  commencement  and  close 
of  the  prayers  of  various  monosyllabic  ejacula- 
tions of  imagined  mysterious  import.  Even 
in  its  least  exceptionable  division  it  compre- 
hends the  performance  of  magical  ceremonies 
and  rites,  intended  to  obtain  superhuman  pow- 
ers, and  a  command  over  the  spirits  of  hea- 
ven, earth,  and  hell.  The  popular  division  is, 
however,  called  by  the  hindus  themselves  the 
left-hand  Sakta-faith.  It  is  to  this  that  the 
bloody  sacrifices  offered  to  Kali  must  be  imput- 
ed ;  and  that  all  the  barbarities  and  indecen- 
cies perpetrated  at  the  Durga  Puja,  the  annual 
worship  of  Durga,  and  the  Gharak  Puja,  the 
swinging  festival,  are  to  be  ascribed.  There  are 
other  atrocities  which  do  not  meet  the  public 
eye.  This  is  not  an  unfounded  accusation,  not  a 
controversial  calumny.  Some  of  the  books  are 
in  print,  veiled  necessarily  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  original  language,  but  incontrovertible  wit- 
nesses of  the  veracity  of  the  charge.  Of  course 
no  respectable  hindu  will  admit  that  he  is  vama- 
cbari,  a  follower  of  the  left-hand  ritual,  or  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  society  in  which  meat  is 
eaten,  wine  is  drunk,  and  abominations  not 
named  are  practised.  The  imputation  will  be 
indignantly  denied*  If  the  tantra  be  believed, 
"  many  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  Saiva,  or  a 
Yaishnava,  is  secretly  a  Sakta,  and  a  brother 
of  the  left-hand  fraternity."  No  hindu  of 
reason  and  right  feeling  can  say  anything 
vindicative  of  a  system  which  has  suffered 
such  enormities  to  be  grafted  upon  it.  No  expla* 
nation  could  afford  any  plea,  any  suggestion, 
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any  opening  for  abuses  of  which  he  admits, 
when  he  dares  not  avow  them  in  his  own  case, 
he  shame  and  the  sin. —  WiUorCs  Religious 
Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Hindus,  p,  33. 

TANTRA  PALA.  See  Inscriptions,  p. 
375. 

TANTRI.  Hind.  Rhus  coriaria. 

TANTYN,  a  nuddy  in  Jeypore. 

TANUKU.  orTanuku  Mann,  Tel.  Gyrocar- 
pus  Jacquini.  G,  Asiaticus,  Willd.,  also  Caval- 
lium  urens,  Sch,  and  End, 

TANWERK.  Ger.  Cordage. 

TANYAN.     TheTangun    horse. 

TANYU  or  ISLANDS.  Low  woody  islands 
in  the  Java  Sea,  the  southernmost  of  which  is 
about  lat.  5°  33'  S.,  long.  118°  36'  E. 

TANZIMAT.  The  reformed  system  in- 
troduced  into  most  provinces  of  Turkey. 

TAOOS  PACHI.  Tam.     Bat 

TAO-SSE.     See  Swastika. 

TAP  AN,  a  river  on  the  N-East  of  Mandalay, 
on  the  bank  of  which  the  town  of  Bamo  or 
Bhamo  is  built. 

TAPAS,  a  Dutch  settlement  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Sumatra. 

TAPAS,  in  hinduism,  penance. 

TAPAS  and  Dhyan,  in  buddhism,  is  ab- 
stinence and  abstraction.  The  Tapas  of  the 
buddhists  was  not  penance  or  self-inflicted 
bodily  pain  like  that  of  the  brahmins,  but  a 
perfect  rejection  of  all  outward  things,  (prav- 
rittika,) — CunninghanCs  BhUsa  Topes,  See 
Tapsi. 

TAPASI  GEDDA.  Tel.  Agati  grandiflo- 
ra,  VaJd, 

TAPEANTANA  ISLAND,  on  the  west  of 
the  Philippines,  is  in  lat.  6°  14i'  N.,  long. 
122«  8'  E. 

TAPER-LEAVED  DENDROBIUM. Den- 
drobium  teretifolium. 

TAPE TE,  Sp.  Carpets. 

TAPEWORM  FERN.  Tasnis  blechnoides. 

TAPHOZOUS,  a  genus  of  mammals  of  the 
sub-family  Taphozoinae,  family  Notilionidm. 
These  bats  inhabit  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Old  World  and  Australia.  T.  Bicolor  is  said 
to  be  from  the  East  Indies. 

TAPHOZOUS  LONGIM ANUS.  Hardw- 

T.  brevimaons.  I  T.  fiilvidus.  BlytK 

T.  Cantori.  |  Long-armed  Bat. 

Found  throughout  India,  and  common  in 
large  towns,  frequenting  dark  out-houses. 

TAPHOZOUS  MELANOPOGON,  Thmm. 
The  black-bearded  bat  occurs  in  Canara,  and 
is  common  in  Malayana.  It  is  about  3| 
inches  long,  and  in  colour  is  brownish,  mouse 
gray  above,  light  beneath. 

TAPHOZOUS  SACCOLAIMUS.  Temm. 

T.  crasauB,  Blyih,  \  White  bellied  Bat. 

T,  puicher,  EUioi,  | 
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Inhabits  Madras^  Barmah,  and  Malay  pen- 
insula. 

TAFIA.  Hind.  Cratasva  narvala,  Ham,  C. 
Bozburghii. 

TAPIOCA  is  the  farina  deposited  from  the 
expressed  jaice   of  tbe  Jatropha   manihot. 
Tapioca  is   extensively  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Great  care  is  Requisite  in  the  preparation  of 
the    farina,  as    they    contain    a   poisonous 
principle,  ^^hich  is  only  got  rid  of  by  the  ap- 
plication of  strong  heat.    The  poorer  classes 
use  the  tapioca  flour,  but  none  is  exported. 
The  plant  will  thrive  in  any  soil,  although  a 
sandy  loam  is  the  best.     It  requires  no  culti- 
vation whatever,  and  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  Aracan,  growing  wild  in  the  jungle.     At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  tapioca  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.    Rundall,  of  Razole,  near 
Hajahmundry,   which  in    respect  of  feel  and 
taste  was  excellent.     It  was  manufactured  by 
him  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  780  per  maund.     Vari- 
ous other  samples  of    miscellaneous    ''  Hill 
Tapioca"  were  exhibited— obtained    from  the 
roots  of  different  species  of  Arum,  Dioscorea, 
or  Terrestrial  Orchids  :  nime  of  them  appear 
important.     Tapioca  is  prepared  in  S.  America 
from  two  species  of  Janipha,  or  the  bitter  and 
sweet  cassava  or  manioc   roots.     From  the 
facility  with  which  the  bitter  cassava  can  be 
rasped  into  flour,  it  is    cultivated    almost  to 
the   exclusion  of  the  sweet    variety,    which 
contains  in  its  centre  a  tough  fibrous  ligneous 
cord,   which  is  absent  in  the  bitter  variety. 
The  latter,  however,  contains  a  highly  acid, 
and  poisonous  juice,  which   is  got  rid  of  by 
heat  or  by  fermentation,  so  that  the  cassava 
bread  is  quite  free  from  it.     When  the  juice 
has  been  carefully  expressed,  the  fecula  or 
flour  is    washed  and  dried  in  the  air  with- 
out heat,  and  forms    the    Brazilian    arrow- 
root of  commerce;  but  when  dried  on  hot 
plates  it  becomes  granular  and  forms  tapioca. 
An  artificial  tapioca  is  made  with    gum  and 
potato  starch.  The  granules  of  this  are  larger, 
whiter,  and  more  brittle  and  more  soluble  in 
cold  water  than  genuine  tapioca. — Tomlinson. 
On  the  Culture  and  JUanuJactitre  of  Tapioca, 
Jatropha    ManiAot,  J.  P,  Langloie.  Journ. 
Agri.   Hort,  Socy,    Vol.  XII.  p.  175.     See 
Janipha  manihot.    Food. 
TAPIRUS  MALAYANUS.  Raffles. 

Tapirus^  Indicus,  i^.  Ctcv. 

Tennu.  Malacca. 

Kuda-ayer.  Malay. 

SaladaDg.         Sumatka. 
Gindol. 


Asiatic  tapir.  Eng, 

Malayan  tapir.  „ 

Le  Maiba.  Fb.  Cuv. 

Babi-alu,       Bencoolik. 


The  tapir  is  found  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, in  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  It  exceeds  the.  Ameri- 
can tapir  in  size.  Of  all  living  animals  the 
tapir  comes  nearest  to  the  extinct  Falaeothe- 
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TAPIS.  Fb.  Carpets. 

TAPITO.  Malay.    Hat«. 

TAPKE.  HiKD.  Shooting  up   of  sUlks  of 
maize. 

TAPP  A.  Guz.  Tam.  T«l.  A  utage  of  a 
journey  :  the  post,  the  tapal,  post  office. 

TAPPADDAR.  Hind.  EUholtzia  polysto- 
chya. 

T APPAL.  An  Indian  post  office. 

TAPPAL  BUTI.  Hind.  Crozophora  tine- 
toria. 

TAPPANULI.    Dryobalanops   species. 

TAPPETA.Tel.  AsystasiiCoromandeliana, 
Nett, 

TAPPETI.  It.  Carpets. 

TAPROB  ANE,  an  ancient  name  of  Ceylon, 

— that  used  by  Milton, 

"  From  India  aad  the  golden  Chersoneee, 
And  utmost  Indian  ide  Traprobane, 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed." 

See  Megasthenes. 

TAPSI.  Sans.  Tam.  People  who  have  re- 
nounced the  world.  If  brahmans,  they  are 
burned  with  clothing.  If  sudras,  sometimes 
seated  on  chairs  and  with  limes  in  their 
mouths.     See  Tapas. 

TAPSI  MACH'HI.  Hind.  Mango  fish. 

TAPTA-KUND.     The  town  and  temple 
of  Bhadri-Nath  are  situate  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Alakuunda  river,  in  the   centre  of  a 
valley  of  about  four  miles  long,  and  one  mile 
in  its  greatest  breadth.     The  east  bank  rises 
considerably  higher  than  the  west  bank,  and 
is  on  a  level  with   the  top  of  the  temple. 
About  the  middle  of  the  bank  is  a  large  cistern 
about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square,  covered 
with  a  sloping  roof  of  deal  planks  supported 
on  wooden  posts.     This  is  called  Tapta-kund, 
and  is  a  warm  bath,  supplied  by  a  spring  of 
hot  water  issuing  from  the  mountain  by  a 
subterraneous  passage,  and  conducted  to  the 
cistern  through  a  small  spout  representing 
a  dragon's  or  a  griffin's  head.     A  little  to  the 
left  of  it  is  Surya-kund,  another  hot  spring, 
running  in  a  very  small  stream   through  a 
fissure  in  the  bank.    There  is  no  basin  or 
reservoir  to  receive  the  water.     The  principal 
idol,  Bhadri-nath,    is    placed  opposite    the 
door  at  the    farther  extremity :    above  his 
head  is  a  small    looking-glass,  which    re- 
flects the  objects  from  the  outside ;  in  front 
of  him  are  two  or  three  lamps  (which  give 
all  the  light  the  apartment  receives,  except- 
ing from  the  door),  diffusing  such  feeble  glim- 
mering rays,  that  nothing  is  clearly  distin- 
guished.   The  idol  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  gold 
and  silver  brocade.      Below  him  is  a  table, 
or  board,  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  cloth, 
which,  glittering  through  the  gloom,  might 
impress  the  beholder  with  the  idea  of  splendor 
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TAR. 


TAR-ASUN. 


and  magnificence.— ^ra«er'«  Himalay  Moun- 
tains, p.  373 — 375.  See  Badri-natb. 

TAPTA  MUKTI,  or  ordeal  by  hot  clari- 
fied butter.  In  1807,  this  was  tried  befure 
7,000  spectators  on  a  young  woman  accused 
by  her  husband  of  adultery. — Tr.  of  Hind., 
vol,  1,  p,  46. 

TAFTEE  river  rises  in  the  Sautpoora  moun- 
tainsnear  Mooltye, inlat.  2 r  46',  long.  78"  2 1 ', 
runs  generally  west  to  the  Gulf  of  Cainbay  ; 
length,  441  miles.  It  receives  the  Poorna, 
160  ;  Girna,  160  ;  Boi:ee,  90  ;  Panjar,  92  miles. 
About  25,000  square  miles  are  drained.  It 
can  scarcely  ;be  deemed  a  navigable  stream, 
aa  at  Surat,  17  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  ford- 
able  when  the  tide  is  out.  It  is  said  to  be 
navigable  in  the  dry  season  for  boats  of  light 
draught,  through  Candeish.  The  mouth  is 
obstructed  by  numerous  sanda  and  a  bar. 
The  Ajunta  caves, — the  most  complete  series  of 
buddhist  caves  in  India  without  any  mixture 
of  brahmanism, — contain  types  of  all  the 
rest ;  they  are  in  a  ravine  or  narrow  valley  in 
the  ghat  south  of  the  Taptee.  At  Bang,  in  a 
ravine  or  small  valley  in  the  ghat  on  the  north 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Taptee,  are  three 
ancient  buddhist  caves. 

TAPUNG  ;  Pularlumat  Malay.  Floar  of 

TAPUBI.  See  Koh. 

TAPURIA.  HiKn.  Physalis  peruviana. 

TAPYTEN,  DuT. 

TEN.  DuT.  Carpets- 

TAR  TALGACH.  Bbng.  and  Hind.  Bo- 
rasa  us  flabelliformis. 

TAB  of  Spiti,  wheat. 

TAR.  Hind.  Dioscorea  deltoidea,  Mars- 
denia  Royleana. 

TAR.  Hind.  A  drill. 

TAR.  Pkrs.  a  wire. 

TAR.  Hind.,  the  palmyra  tree,  Borassus 
flabelliformis.  Tari,  palmwine,  toddy,  from  the 
palmyra  tree.  Tadmor,  the  city  of  the  pal- 
myra tree  is  Baalbec  or  Heliopolis. 

TAR,  in  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
a  petty  silver  money,  the  16th  part  of  the 
fanam,  and  worth  rather  more  than  the  third 
of  a  penny,  the  fanam  being  valued  6d. — 
Simiaond^  Diet, 


TAR.  Eng. 

Goadroa 

Fb. 

Smola  gesfca 

Pol. 

Theer 

Qkr. 

Degot,  Smola ; 

Catrame 

It. 

Shitkaja, 

Rus. 

Fix  liquida 

Lat. 

Tjara 

Sw. 

Tar  is  obtained  by  burning  pine  and  fir  trees 
in  a  cIqso  smothering  heap,  with  a  channel 
through  which  the  tar  exudes.  Applied  to 
wood,  rope,  iron,  it  is  extensively  used  for  re- 
sisting moisture,  and  is  conseqaently  in  great 
request  as  a  marine  store.  It  is  largely  made 
in  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Sweden. 
Tar  water  was  long  a  celebrated  remedy  in  the 
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treatment  of  some  chronic  diseases  of  the 
lungs. — Faulkner,  0^ Shaughnasyy  page  618. 
McCulloch^s  Com,  Die.  p.  1112. 

TARA.  Bbng.  Corypha  taliera,  Roxb, 

TARA.  Sans.    Alpinia  alhugas,  Jioscoc' 

TARA.  Hind.  Brassica  eruca. 

TARA,  in  buddhism,  the  volumes  of  the 
sacred  law.  The  two  tables  of  Moses  is,  in 
Hebrew,  Torab. 

TARA  BAT,  daughter  of  Rao  Soortan,  a 
Solauki  raj  put  chief  of  Bednore  in  Rajputana. 
Rao  Soortan  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Balhara  kings  of  Anhilwara.  Stimulated  by 
the  reverses  of  her  family  and  its  ancient 
glory,  Tara  Bai  learned  military  exercises,  and 
joined  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  wrest 
I  Thoda  from  the  Affghans.  Jai  Mnl,  the  third 
son  of  Rana  Rai  Mul,  a  Sesodia  Rajput,  pro- 
posed for  her  in  person,  and  Tara  Bai  pro- 
mised to  be  his  if  he  redeemed  Thoda,  but, 
before  accomplishing  thist  he  rudely  attempted 
access  to  her,  and  was  slain  by  her  indignant 
father.  His  brother  Prithiraj  accepted  the 
gage,  and  relying  on  his  honour  she  accepted 
him  in  anticipation.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  in  an  attack  on  the  mahomedans, 
when  celebrating  the  Mohurram;  the  lance  of 
Prithi  and  arrow  of  Tara  Bai,  slew  the  ma- 
homedan  chief,  and  their  followers,  rushing 
on,  regained  Thoda.  Prithiraj  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  war  from  the  age  of  14  to  23^ 
when  he  was  poisoned  in  revenge  of  an  insult 
by  his  brother-in-law.  He  died  at  Komulver; 
and  Tara,  too  late  to  see  him  in  life,  burned 
herself  with  his  remains.  Their  ashes  are  in 
a  lonely  gorge  opposite  the  temple  of  Mama 
Devi,  where  the  road  leads  to  Marwar. 

TARA  DEVI,  a  mouuUin  near  Simia, 
composed  of  corralline  magnesian  limestone 
of  fantastic  shape,  overhanging  the  road,  and 
full  of  fissures  and  caverns. 

TARAI,  outer  arid  tracts,  or  else  miasma- 
tic swamps  at  the^  skirts  of  the  lowest  Sub- 
Himalayan  hills. 

TARAI.    See  Saroangarha. 

TARAKAI.  See  Kurilian. 

TARAMBA  SHIRIN.  Kashmir  buck  wheat. 

TARAMIRA.  Hind.  Baphanus  raphanis- 
trum,  also  Brassica  eruca,  and  Sinapis  eruca. 

TARAMONI.  Bbng.  Serissa  foetida. 

TARANG-GILING.  Malay.  Ant-Eater, 
the  Pangolin. 

TARANTARRA,  in  the  Manja  territory, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Akali  Sikhs,  armed  fana- 
tics.    See  Akali. 

TARANTULA  MUSTARD.  Sinapis  sin- 
ensis. 

TARAR.  Dioscorea  deltoides,  a  mid  yam. 

TARAR  PATTR.  Hind.  Dioscorea  deltoi- 
dea. 

TAB-ASUN  a  kind  of  beer  of  China,  made 
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TARJI. 


from  barley  or  wheat,  a  prepared  hop  being 
added  to  the  wort  in  brewing. — Simmonds, 

TARA-TEZAK.  Tjepidiam  sativam. 

TARAXACUM  OFFICINALE,  Dande- 
lion. Leon  tod  on  taraxacum.  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and  the  Himalayas. 
The  inspissated  juice  of  the  plant,  the  infu- 
sion, decoctioui  and  extract  of  the  root,  are 
strongly  bitter,  and  prove  tonic  and  diuretic, 
in  large  doses  aperient.  It  is  a  favourite  and 
useful  remedy  in  the  old  hepatic  diseases  of 
persons  who  have  long  resided  in  India,  and 
returned  to  a  cold  climate.  The  dose  of  the 
extract  is  3  to  10  Krains,  thrico  daily. — 
(yShaughnesst/,  p.  407. 

TAIiBAGATAL  See  Kirghis. 

TAR-BAN.  Hind,  a  palmyra  grove.  San- 
darban,  Hind,  a  forest  of  the  Sandar  or  Acacia 
sundra. 

TARBUSH,  a  red  cap  worn  by  the  Turk. 
It  is  a  corruption  from  the  Peraiau  Sar-posh, 
bead  covering,  head  dress.  The  Anglo- Saxon 
further  debases  it  to  Tarbrush.  Fez,  the 
other  name  for  the  Tarbush,  denotes  the  place 
where  the  best  were  made.  Some  Egyptians 
distinguish  between  the  two,  calling  the  large 
high  crimson  cap  Fez,  the  small  one  Tarbush. 
— BwrtorCi  pilgrimage  to  Meccah,  Vol,  II. 
p.  275. 

TARBUZ.  Hind.  Pers.  Cucurbita  citrul- 
lus,  the  water  melon. 

TARCICE.  Pol.  Deals- 

TARDAVEL.    Spermacoce  hiftpida. 

TARDI.  Hind.  Dioscorea  deltoidea. 

TAREAQ  F  ARUQ,  or  TheriacaVeneta,  the 
modern  representative  of  the  mithridatum  of 
the  ancients,  is  sold  in  little  canisters  in  the 
bazars  of  India,  on  the  paper  wrapper  are 
printed  in  Persian, "  theTheriaof  Andromachus, 
an  invention  of  Theron  the  Presbyter."  It  is 
prepared,  measured  and  made  public  by  me, 
John  Baptest  Sylvester,  in  the  Rialto,  by 
authority  of  the  excellent  Qoyernment  Phy- 
sicians of  ancient  Righteousness  and  of  the 
Council  of  Apothecaries  and  learned  physi- 
cians." 

TAREE,  the  juice  or  toddy  of  the  palmyra 
tree,  Borassus  flabelliformis. 

TAREE  MARA.  Can.  Yehela,  Mahr.  Ter- 
jninalia  bellerica. 

TAREMOOE,  known  as  Bail  Eambar  in 
Ganarese,  Ghassari  in  the  Dekani,  Lobar  in 
the  Mahratti,  is  a  wandering  blacksmith  of 
the  peninsula  of  India. 

TARENNA  ZEYLANICA,  G^rtn.  syn. 
of  Stylocoryne  Webera,  A  Hide, 

TARFA.    See  Kurdistan. 

TARL  Hind.  Palm  wine  fromthe  palmyra 
tree. 

TARIAT,  Beng.  Corypha  taliera,  Rox,h. 
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TARIEAT.  Arab.  path.  In  the  Mahomedan 
religion,  tarikat  means  the  path  or  way  which 
leads,  or  is  supposed  to  lead,  to  heaven. — 
Burton*8  Pilgrimage  to  Meccah^  Vol.  I,  p.  22. 

TARIEH.  Ar.  a  date,  a  history.  Qibral- 
tar  is  Jabl-tarikh,  the  mountain  of  the  date. 

TARIKH-I-BADAUNI,  or  Muntakhab-at> 
Tawarikh,  written  by  MuUa  Abdul-Eadir 
Maluk-Shah  of  Badaun,  and  finished  in  1595. 
It  is  a  general  history  of  India  from  the  time 
of  the  Ghazuevides  to  the  40th  year  of  Akbar. 
It  contains  a  copious  notice  of  the  reign 
and  character  of  Akbar,  under  whom  the 
author  lived. — Thomas  Elliot' i  Hist,  of  India^ 
Muller^s  Lectures,  p,  143. 

TARIKH-I-HIND,  a  History  of  India 
written  by  Abu  Rihan  a  translation  from  an  old 
Arabic  history,  made  about  A.D.  1216  (A.H. 
613)  by  Mahomed,  then  residing  at  Uch  in 
Sind.  The  ancient  Arabic  seems  to  have 
been  written  before  A.D.  753.  It  is  largely 
drawn  upon  by  Nizara-ud-din,  Ferishta,  Mir 
Masum  and  others,  Chach-nama  is  a  Per- 
sian work  descriptive  of  the  Arab  conquest 
of  Sind.  The  Arab  occupation  of  Sind  was 
only  temporary.  On  their  retreat,  the  terri- 
tory reverted  to  the  rule  of  native  princes, 
and  was  practically  independent  until  its  ab- 
sorption into  the  empire  during  the  reign  of 
Akbar,  in  A.  D.  1592,  for  the  successes  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghaziii  made  no  permanent  im« 
pression  on  them.  Up  to  the  time  of  Maho- 
med, the  races  in  Arabia  had  been  quarrel- 
ling with  and  robbing  their  neighbours.  Bat 
immediately  on  his  demise,  his  followers  and 
disciples,  whom  his  teachings  had  made  bro* 
thers,  moved  with  a  spirit  of  unanimity. — M- 
liot's  Hist,  of  India,  p.  9. 

TARIKH-I-WASAF,  composed,  as  appears 
by  different  dates,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
Abdullah,  Shirazi.  The  style  of  this  work  is 
much  admired  by  the  Persians,  although  iu 
many  places  so  obscure  and  difficult,  that  to 
most  copies  of  it  marginal  explanations  have 
been  added.  It  contains  the  history  ofHula'ku 
Khan  and  Chengiz  Khan. — OtLseley's  Travels 
Vol  L,  p.  170. 

TARINGI.  Can.  Calysaccion  longifolia, 
Roxb,  Wight. 

TARING AL  of  Spiti,  (fee,  the  ibex. 

TARINE.  A  hard,  fine,  close-grained, 
rather  heavy  Ceylon  wood,  much  resembling 
English  birch. 

TARISA  PALLI.  See  Jews. 

TARWAI.  PusHT.  Ipomea  turpethum. 

TARIYAT,TAI{A,TALIER.  Brao.  Cory- 
pha taliera. 

TARIZHA.  Hind.  Microrhynchns  nudi- 
caulis. 

TARJI.  See  Kelat,  p.  491. 
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TAR-KA-GUR  Ddk.  Sugar  from  Boras- 
BU8  flabelliformis. 

TAR-KA-JHAK.  Hind.  Borassus  flabelli- 
formis,  Palmyra  tree. 

TARKARI.  Hind.  VegeUblea   generally. 

TAR-KA-PATTA.  Hind.  Olay  or  palm 
leaves,  on  which  the  Asiatic  peoples  write  with 
a  style  of  steel. 

TARKHA.  Hind.     Artemisea  Indica. 

TAR-KHAN,  a  title  bestowed  by  Chengiz 
Khan  on  two  youths,  Bata  and  Kashlak,  who 
overheard  Aung  or  Prester  John  making  ar- 
rangements to  destroy  Chengiz  Khan.  From 
these  are  said  to  have  descended  the  Tar  Khan 
dynasties  of  Khorasan  and  TurkLstan. 

The  Tar  Khan  dynasty  of  Sin d  are  said  to 
have  been  so  denominated  by  Timur  having 
sprung  from  Eku  Timur ;  when  Tuktamish 
Khan  was  advancing  against  Timur,  he  was 
gallantly  opposed  by  the  great  grandson  of 
Arghun  Khan,  Eku  Timur,  who  fell  in  the 
unequal  conflict.  Timur,  who  witnessed  the 
conflict,  bestowed  the  title  of  Tar  Khan  on 
his  surviving  relatives.  The  origin  of  this 
titular  term  seems  however  doubtful, 
but  it  is  an  ancient  one,  as  Tar  Khan  of 
Farghana,  hospitably  entertained  the  last 
monarch  of  Persia  in  A.  D.  703.  Tar  Khans 
are  mentioned  as  officers  under  the  Khakan 
of  the  Khazar,  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Their  rule  extended  to  A.D.  1691-2,  and  with 
them  expired  the  independence  of  Sind  as  a 
kingdom ;  its  history  from  that  date  merging 
into  that  of  the  empire  of  Timur.  Scions  of 
the  Tar  Khan  family  still  reside  at  Nasrpur 
and  Thatta. — Elliot  HuL  of  India,  p.  60O. 

TARMUJ,  also  Tarbuz.  Beno.  Cucurbita 
citnillns,  Linn. 

TARNI.    Hind.  Edwardsia  mollis. 

TARO.  Colocasia  macrorrhiza.  Taro  of 
South  seas,  Colocasia  antiquorum,  Schott; 
C.  esculenta,  tScfh, 

TAROMI.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  391. 

TAROOSEE.  Mal.  Green  copperas,  or 
green  vitriol. 

TARRU.  Hind.  Hippophae  rhamnoides. 

TAR»SaiSH.  Hkb.  Beryl. 

TARSHISH.  of  sacred  history,  is  supposed 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  to  be  Galle.  But 
Tarshish  seems  to  have  been  a  name 
given  to  several  places,  one  of  them  in  India, 
as  the  Dante,  Kapi  and  Togai  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  are  Indian  names  for  ivory,  apes, .  and 
peacocks,  dant,  Hindi,  a  tooth ;  kapi,  Tamil, 
a  monkey  ;  Togai,  a    peacock. 

TARSIUS  SPECTRUM.  Geoif. 


Lemur  taraier,    Rafflei, 
Tarsier,  Bujjen. 


TaraiuB  bancanus,  Horsf. 
Lemur  spectrum,  PtdUs, 
Didelphis  maerotarsuB^c^r 

The  Tarsier  inhabits  Sumatra,  Banca,  Bor- 
neo, Macassar,  Salayer:  its  habits  are  nocturnal. 
It  ia  mildy  gentle,  and  easily  domesticated. 
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Wyimtin, 
Crude  tartar 

DUT. 

Eno. 

Argol 

Tartre-cru,  blauc  et 

II 

rouge, 

Fr. 

It  lives  on  the  tops  of  trees  in  the  large  damp 
forests ;  it  eats  fruits  and  small  animals. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  superstitious  dread  of 
it. 

TARSUS,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  was  situat- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  slopes  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  it  guarded  the  great  pass  in  that 
ran^e  between  the  Phrygian  tribes  and  the 
Phenician  tribes.  It  was  a  city  half  Qreek  and 
half  Asiatic,  and  had  from  the  earliest  days 
been  famed  for  ship-building  and  commerce. — 
Sharpt'a  History  of  Egypt,  Vol,  2,  p.  55. 

TARTAR. 

Roller  Weinstein,     Qer. 

Tartaro  volgare,  It. 

TartaruB,  Lat. 

Tartaro  Port.  Sp. 

Winnui  kameu,  Ku8. 
A  salt  formed  by  deposit  in  wine  casks. 
TARTAli,  Tatar,  or  Tahtah,  a  term  vari- 
ously applied.  The  M  anclni  of  China  are 
called  a  Tartar  dynasty.  The  Bbot  of  the  Hiina- 
laynn  frontier  of  Tibet  are  called  Tartars,  as 
also  are  the  Turks  of  Khoten  and  Yar- 
kand  or  Little  Bokhara.  The  Tartars  of 
China  are  Mancliuriau  Tangue.  The  peo- 
ples who  inhabit  the  vast  regions  of  high 
Asia,  bounded  on  the  south  by  India, 
China  and  Persia  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of 
Japan  ;  on  the  west  by  the  rivers  which  dis- 
embogue into  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Black  Sea, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  are  all 
known  in  Europe  by  the  collective  name  of 
Tartar  ;  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this 
name,  it  is  applied  to  numerous  half  civi- 
lized nations,  who  greatly  differ  from  each 
other,  to — 

The  Tartan  of  the  Oxus.  the  king's  guard, 

First,  with  black  sheep   skin   caps  and   with  long 

spears; 
Large  men,  large  bteeds ;  who  from  Bokhara  come, 
And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares. 
Next,  the  more  temperate  Toorkmuus  of  the  south 
The  Tukas  and  the  lances  of  Salore 
And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Caspian  sands ; 
Light  men,  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only  drink 
The  acrid  milk  of  camels  and  their  wells. 
And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse  who  came 
From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  sorvice  own*d ; 
Tlie  Tartars  of  Ferghana  from  the  banks 
Of  the  Jaxartes,  men  with  scanty  beards. 
And  close-cut  scull  caps  ;  and  those  wilder  hordes 
Who  roam  over  Kipchak  and  the  northern  waste, 
Ealmuks  and  unkempt  Euzzaks,  tribes  who  stray 
Nearest  the  Pole,  and  wandering  Kirghizzes 
Who  oame  on  shaggy  ponies  from  Famere. 

It  was  from  Tatary  those  people  came,  who, 
nnder  the  successive  names  of  Cymbrians, 
Kelts,  and  Gauls,  possessed  all  the  northern 
part  of  Europe.  The  Goths,  Huns,  Alans,  Swe- 
des, Vandals,  and  Franks,  were  but  swarms  of 
the  same  hive  t  The  name  of  Tatar,  the  terror 
of  Asia  and  Europe, was  applied  promiscuously 
to  all  the  nomadic  warriors  whom  Asia  in  bye- 
gone  years  poured  forth  over  Europe.    Origi- 
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nally  Tatar  was  a  name  of  the  Mongolic 
races,  but,  through  their  political  ascendency 
in  Asia,  after  Cheugis  Khan,  it  became 
usual  to  call  all  the  tribes  which  were 
under  Mongolian  sway  by  the  name  of 
Tatar.  In  linguistic  works,  Tataric  is  now 
used  in  two  several  senses.  Following  the 
example  of  writers  of  the  middle  ages, 
Tataric,  like  Scythian  in  Greek,  has  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  general  term  comprising 
all  languages  spoken  by  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  Asia.  Hence  it  is  used  sometimes  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  we  use  Turanian.  Second- 
ly, Tataric  has  become  the  name  of  that  class 
of  Turanian  languages  of  which  the  Turkish 
is  the  most  prominent  member.  While  the 
Mongolic  class— that  which  in  fact  has  the 
greatest  claims  to  the  name  of  Tataric — is 
never  so  called,  it  has  become  an  almost 
universal  custom  to  apply  this  name  to  the 
third  or  Turkic  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
division,  and  the  races  belonging  to  the  branch 
have  in  many  instances  themselves  adopted 
the  name.  These  Turkish,  or  as  they  are 
more  commonly  called,  Tataric  races,  were 
settled  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  were  known 
as  Komanes,  Pecheneg,  and  Bulgar,  when 
conquered  by  the  Mongolic  array  of  the  son 
of  Cheugis-khan,  who  founded  the  Kapchakian 
empire)  extending  from  the  Dniester  to  the 
Yemba  and  the  Kirgisian  steppes.  Russia,  for 
«two  centuries,  was  under  the  sway  of  these 
Khaud,  known  as  the  Khans  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  This  empire  was  dissolved  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  several 
smaller  kingdoms  rose  out  of  its  ruins, 
amon<r  which  Krim,  Kasan,  and  Astrachan 
were  the  most  important.  The  princes  of 
these  kingdoms  still  gloried  in  their  descent 
from  Chengis-khan,  and  had  hence  a  right  to 
the  name  of  Mongol  or  Tatar.  But  their 
armies  and  subjects  also,  who  were  of  Turkish 
blood,  received  the  name  of  their  princes ;  and 
their  languages  continued  to  be  called  Tataric, 
even  after  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were 
spoken  had  been  brought  under  the  Russian 
sceptre,  and  were  no  longer  governed  by 
khans  of  Mongolic  or  Tataric  origin. 

It  would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  use  Turkic 
instead  of  Tataric,  when  speaking  of  the 
third  branch  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
Turanian  family,  did  not  a  change  of  termi- 
nology generally  produce  as  much  confusion 
as  it  remedies.-  The  recollection  of  their  non- 
Tataric,  i.  e.,  non-Mongolic  origin,  remains, 
it  appears,  among  the  so  called  Tatars  of 
Kasan  and  Astrachan.  If  asked  whether  they 
are  Tatars,  they  reply  no  ;  and  they  call  their 
language  Turki  or  Turuk,  but  not  Tatar i. 
Nay,  they  consider  Tatar  as  a  term  of  abuse, 
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synonymous  with  robber,  evidently  from  a 
recollection  that  their  ancestors  bad  once  been 
conquered  and  enslaved  by  Mongolic,  that  is, 
Tataric  tribes.  All  this  rests  ou  the  authority 
of  Klaproth,  who  during  his  stay  in  Russia 
had  great  opportunities  of  studying  the  lan- 
guages spoken  on  the  frontiers  of  this  half 
Asiatic  empire. — Midler  b  Lectures,  p,  284-85. 
Though  the  word  is  very  vaguely  used,  the 
populations  to  whom  it  is  applied  belong  to 
one  of  three  great  groups,  stocks,  or  families, 
the  Turk,  the  Mongol,  or  the  Tungus,  It 
is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this;  because, 
whatever  may  be  the  laxity  with  which  the 
term  Tartar  is  used,  it  is,  in  Russian  ethno- 
logy at  least,  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  a 
Mongol.  It  is  still  worse  to  call  a  Turk  a 
Kalmuk.  This  is  because  the  populatiousunder 
consideration  are  the  fragments  of  four 
Turkish  kingdoms  or  khanats,  the  khanats 
themselves  being  the  fra^^ments  of  the  great 
Mongol  empire  of  the  Kipchak.  But  this 
great  empire  itself  was,  more  or  less,  the 
consolidation  of  at  least  two  older  kingdoms 
compressed  into  one.  There  were  the  Mongols 
of  Temudzhin  or  Chengiz  Khan.  There 
were  the  Chagatai  Turk  of  Timur  and  his 
successors,  whose  origin  was  in  the  parts  be- 
yond the  Oxus,  Bokhara  and  Ferghana. 
There  were  the  three  denominations  of  the 
Khazar,  the  Petsheneg,  and  the  Gumanian,  the 
Chagatai  being  the  Turk  of  the  dynasty  to 
which  Timur  belonged. 

According  to  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  the 
Tartar  are  divisible  into  Turk,  Mongol,  and 
Manchus.  The  greater  part  of  Timur's  army 
was  Turk ;  and  the  Uzbek,  who  now  possess 
Transoxiana  ;  the  Turkoman,  who  reside  both 
on  the  Oxus  and  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  the  north  of  Persia,  and  the 
Othmanii  or  Turk  of  Constantinople,  are  all 
Turk.  The  ruling  tribe,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  of  Chengiz  Khan,  was  Mongol 
The  Tartar  dynasty,  which  now  reigns  in 
China  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Tartaiy,  is 
Manchu. 

In  India,  the  term  Tartar  is  applied  to 
designate  the  tribes  north  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  Mr.  Hodgson  regards  the  Tamil  as  the 
more  ancient  Tartar  immigrants,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Tibetan  and  Himalayan  stock, 
who  are  more  recent  Tartars. 

Tartars  occupy  Ladak,  except  in  the 
Dras  valley.  In  all  Tartar  families  there,  the 
second  son  is  made  a  lama,  and  the  third  a 
tola,  both  being  forbidden  to  marry  ;  in  a 
manner  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  having 
no  interest  in  their  father's  property  at  bis 
death.  Tartars,  met  with  by  Mountaineer, 
looked  on  fish  as  unfit  for  food.  They  ate 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  horse, 
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Of  the  black  Tartars,  who  had  come  fromTar- 
tary  with  Timur,  be  had  settled  part  iu  Turkey, 
and  part  in  Khorassau.  After  bis  death  they 
had  dispersed.  Nadir  Shah  had  desired  to 
reassemble  them,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand 
families  had  been  brought  together  under 
Najuff  All  Khan,  the  chief  in  whose  service 
Isaak  Khan  and  his  father  were  employed. 

The  Tzeremish  resemble  the  Tartars  iu 
their  external  appearance,  and  they  also 
wear  their  hair  short ;  but  their  language  is 
totally  distinct,  and  they  spring  from  a  differ- 
ent origin.  They  are  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Cuzan  and  O-se-ta-our-hun. 
After  the  Russians  had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  all  these  places,  this  people  still  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  country  to  the  left  of 
Cazau,  and  they  have  now  been  in  subjection 
to  the  Russians  for  many  years. — Latham 
Nationalities  of  Europt,  Vol.  I.  p.  249.  lie- 
cherches  sur  leg  Langues  Tartares,  p,  1»  3. 
Kennedy  on  the  Origin  of  Languages^  p.  67. 
Malcolm's  Hitiory  of  Persia^  Vol,  IL,  p.  226. 

TARTARIAN  LAMB.  Eng.  Aspidiuni 
barometz,  so  enthusiastically  described  by 
Darwin  in  his  Botanic  Garden,  has  long  been 
celebrated  iu  China.  The  ingenuity  of  Chinese 
gardeners,  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
habits  of  the  plant,  form  it  into  a  shape  re- 
sembling a  bheep  or  other  object. —  William's 
Middle  Kingdom,  p.  275. 

TARTARIAN  FURZE.  Caragana  Gerar- 
diana. 

TARTARIAN  WHEAT.  Hordeum  agi- 
ceras. 

TARTARIN.     See  Simiadse. 

TARTARQ.  Port,  Sr.  Tartarovolgare.  It. 
Tartar. 

TARTRE-CRU,  BLANC  ET  ROUGE. 
Fb.  Tartar. 

TARUK,also  Taru.  Bkng.  Alpiuiaallughas. 
also  Corypha  talieru. 

TARTARY  is  a  term  applied  in  Europe  to 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  nations,  by 
whom  the  rest  of  Asia  and  all  Europe  has  in 
different  ages  been  overrun,  and  their  countries 
are  denominated,  as  various  images  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  various  fancies,  the  great 
hive  of  the  northern  swarms,  the  nursery  of 
irresistible  legions,  and,  by  a  stronger  metaphor, 
the  fuundery  of  the  human  race.  Sir  William 
Jones  defines  their  boundaries  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Oby  to  that  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  bruiging  it  back  eastward  across 
the  Euzine^  so  as  to  include  the  peninsula  of 
Krim,  extend  it  along  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  by 
the  rivers  Cur  and  Aras,  to  the  Caspian  lake, 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  Jaihun  and  the  chain  of  Caucasian 
hills  as  far  as  those  of  Imaus :  whence  continue 
the  line  beyond  tbe  Chinese  wall  to  the  White 
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Mountain  and  the  country  of  Retso,  skirting 
the  borders  of  Persia,  India,  China,  Cores,  but 
including  part  of  Russia,  with  all  tbe  districts 
which  lie  between  theGlaeial  Sea,  and  that  of 
Japan.  The  Grand  Tartary  of  the  anoients  may 
thus  be  Said  to  haye  extended  from  the  Volga 
to  the  ocean,  and  from  the  Gihon  to  Siberia. 
Ptolemy  divided  this  vast  regiou  into  Scythia 
beyond,  and  this  side  the  Imaus.  North  of  the 
sources  of  the  Ganges,  a  range  of  mountains 
extends  to  Kashgar,  where  it  turns  to  the- 
north-east  towards  the  river  Hi ;  this  chain 
was  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Imaus.  That 
part  of  Scythia  on  this  side  the  Imaus,  which 
lies  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  was 
known  to  Roman  g<;ographerH  as  Transoxiana,. 
and  to  the  Arabs  as  Mawur-ul-Nahar. 

The  tract  formerly  styled  Chinese  Tartaiy 
lies  east  of  Aff^banistan  and  north  of  the  British 
dependency  of  Cashmere  ;  from  the  former 
it  is  separated  by  the  Pamere steppe,  and  from 
Cashmere  by  the  almost  impassable  barrier  of 
the  Kuen  Lin  mountains.  It  is  a  vast  level 
valley,  irrigated  by  riveri  and  canals,  and  rich 
in  various  minerals,  including  gold  and  coal. 
It  contains  four  provinces,  Kashgar,  Yarkand,. 
Aksoo  and  Khoten.  The  general  population 
is  a  mixed  breed,balf  Persian  and  half  Kirghis, 
but  there  are  likewise  the  Kalmuk,  Chinese, 
and  a  race  called  Tunghani,  who,  though  by 
extraction  Chinese,  are  by  religion  mahome^ 
dan.  These  all,  as  a  rule,  occupy  fixed  habi- 
tations and  follow  agi'icultural  pursuits.  In 
1863,  the  Tunghani  rose  on  their  Chinese 
masters  whom  they  overcame  and  com- 
pelled to  adopt  mahomedanism.  Kasbgar,  in 
I860,  fell  to  a  party  of  Kipchak  refugees 
from  Kokand,  driven  out  by  the  king  of 
Bukhara  ;  Khoten  became  independent. 

The  great  Turanian  or  Tartar  family  of  lan- 
guages, is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  from  the  Hi- 
malaya to  Okotsk  and  to  Lapland,  and  includes 
the  Hungarian,  Krimean,  and  Turkish  Iu 
India,  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  branches 
of  this  family  of  languages,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Turanian  race  : — in  the  North 
are  the  Himalayan  dialects  and  tribes,  from 
Upper  and  Lower  Kanawar  on  the  Sutlej  to 
the  Butani  of  the  extreme  east ;  then  we  have 
the  Lohitic  class,  comprising,  with  the  Bur- 
mese and  others  of  the  eastern  peninsula,  the 
dialects  of  the  Naga  and  Mikir  tribes  in 
Assam,  and  of  the  Boda,  Kachari,  Kuki  and 
Garo  in  Eastern  Bengal.  Nearly  related  to 
this  class  is  the  Kol  or  Munda  family,  includ- 
ing the  Kol,  Son  thai  and  Bhumij  of  Singh - 
bhum  and  Western  Bengal,  and  the  Mundala 
of  Chota  Nagpur.  The  fourth  class  is  the 
Tamulic  or  Dravidian,  to  which  belong  the 
Brahui  of  Baluchistan,  the  Qondi,  the  Tuluva 
of  Kanada,  the  Karnata  of  the  S.  Mahratta 
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conDtry,  the  Toda  of  the  Nilgiris,  the  Malay- 
alam  of  Trayankar,  the  Tamil  and  Telagii. 
The  Kur  or  Muasi,  and  the  Korku  in  Hush- 
atigabad,  and  westward  in  the  forests  on  the 
Tapti  and  Narmada,  until  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  Bhil  of  the  Yiudhya  bills,  and  the 
Nahal  of  Khandesh  belong  to  this  Kol  family  ; 
indeed  Mr.  Hi«lop  held  that  the  word  Kur  is 
identical  with  Kol. — J/.  De  Guigjves,  Sir  W* 
Jones  s  Works,  7ol*  3,  p.   72. 

TARUKA.    Hind.  Sans.   Alpinin alhugas. 

TARUKESHWAKA.  8ans.,  from  tarlkft, 
a  saviour,  and  $dshwftr&,  a  god. 

TARAKA-JIT.  Sans.,  from  tar&ka,  and 
jee,  victory. 

TARUM.  Malay.  Indigofera  tinctoria.  In- 
digo. 

TARUM.    Beno.  Hind.  Aloe  perfoliata. 

TAUU.M  of  Pliny,  Lat.  Eagle  wood. 

TARUSI.  Mal.  Sulphas  ferri.  Green  cop- 
peras.    Green  vitriol  ;  Sulphate  of  iron. 

TARW.     DuT.  Wheat. 

TARWAAD,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  family 
community  living  according  to  the  Mamma- 
katayam  rule  of  inheritance,  or  descens>u8  a 
matrice  with  a  kamaven  or  head.  See  Poly- 
andry, p.  108. 

TARWAR.  Cassia  auriculata,  Zi7i7i. 

TARU  orKHO-THU.  See  Karen,  p.  466. 

TASMAHBAZEE.  A  term  applied  in 
Hindustan  to  a  class  of  Thugs,  professional 
murderers,  who  destroyed  their  victims  by 
means  of  a  tasmah  or  belt. 

TA-SGUNG-LET-WAH.  Burm.  Juglans 
tricocca. 

TASSADUQ.  Ar.  an   offering,  a  sacrifice. 

TASAR  Hind.  Sambucus  ebulus. 

TASBIH.  Ar.  Hind.  Pers.  a  rosary.  A 
mahomedan  rosary  consists  of  99  beftds, 
sometimes  more,  to  stand  for  certain  prayers. 
All  mahomedans  usually  carry  a  chaplet  of  thin 
description.  Amulets  are  also  worn  on  the 
person  as  a  protection  from  evil ;  these  are 
porlious  of  the  Koran,  or  the  whole  book, 
written   exceedingly  small,  enclosed  in  cases 


TAT.  BiNO.  Corchorns  olitoriua.  Gunny 
Coarse  matting  made  of  <'san"  and  other 
materials. 

TAT.  Hind.  Saccharum  semidecumbens. 
TATA.  Sans.  Horassus  flabelliformis,  the 
palmyra  tree. 

TAT  AKU.  Tkl.  Clay.  Leaf  of  palmyra 
used  for  writing  on  with  a  style. 

TATA  KURA.  Tel.,  also  Perugu  Tata 
Kuru,  Tkl.  Amarantus  oleracens. 

TATA  NELA  VEMU,  Tel.  Radhidospora 
glabra,  Nten,     Justicia  glabra,  Roxh. 

TATAUR.     Hind.     Impatiens,     9/>.     also 
Artemisia  Indies. 
TATA-YODBA.  Caryocar. 
TATCHAWARl— ?  A  stable  or  coach  fac- 
tory. 

TATI-AKU.  Tkl   Cadjan.  Anglo-Malay. 
TATI  BELL  AM.  Tel.  Sugar  from  Boras- 
sus  flabelliformis,  palmyra  sugar. 

TATI  CHETTU.  Tel.  Borassus  flabelli- 
formis, Linn. 

TATI  GEDDA.  Tel.  Root  of  Borassus  fla- 
belliformis. 

TATI  KALLXJ.  Tel.  Palm  wine  from  Bo- 
rassus  flabelliformis. 

TATI'KEEANGU.  Tel.  root  of  Borassus 
flabelliformis. 

TATI  NAR.  Tel.  Fibre  of  Borassus  flabel- 
liformis. 

TATI  PANDU.  Tel.  Fruit  of  Borassus 
flabelliformis. 

•    TAT  MGRANG,  also  Tat-palanga,  Hind. 
Bignonia  Indica,  Linn. 
TATOO.   See  Semang. 
TATOVV\  See  Kyans,  p.  .5678. 
TATRI.  Hind.    Rhus  buckiamela,  R.  suc- 
cedanea. 

TA-TSIAN-LOO,  the  border  town  and  cus- 
toms station  of  Western  China.  Beyond  this 
pointf  a  handful  of  tea,  a  few  needles,  or  a  few 
yards  of  white  or  blue  thread,  are  of  more 
value  than  gold,  silver,  or  copper  coin  ;  indeed 
the  latter  are  useless,  while  sycee  silver  and 
rupees  are  only  exchanged  at  a  considerable 
losH.    Leaving  behind  the  magnificent  gorge 
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coloured  glass  having  the  names  of  God,  And 
his  family,  and  verses  of  the  Koran  engraved 
on  them. 

TASH.  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  sil- 
ver thread. 

TASHHIR.  Hind.  A  public  disgraceful 
punishment  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  of 
India  ;  the  culprit  had  his  face  blackened, 
and  was  made  to  ride,  with  his  face  to  the 
tail,  on  a  donkey  through  the  streets  of  the 
city. 

TASHKEND,  in  Central  Asia,  has  been  a 
Russian  advanced  poet. 

TA-SOUNG.  BuRM,  a  pavilion 
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monntai.is,  travellers  follow  up  the  stream, 
which,  flowing  through  it,  joins  the  Tatow- 
bo  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge;  by  noon 
they  can  reach  the  summit  of  the  Jeddo 
range  of  mountains,  which  may  be  said  to 
form  the  great  natural  wall  of  Western  China. 
From  this  point  two  days  journey  brings 
them  to  the  little  town  of  Hokow,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tarlong,  a  tributa- 
ry of  the  Kin-char  or  Tang-tsze  River — Otog. 
Soc.  Pro.  1870. 

TATTA,  a    city  of   Hyderabad  in    Sind, 
at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  ludns.     The 
population  in  1828  was  40,000.  Maurice  states 
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that  Tfl(tta  is  the  Daibul  of  the  Fenian  tables 
of  Sir  William  Jones.  The  statement  is  made 
by  Fenshta,  who  was  probably  followed  by 
Maurice,  but  Elphinstone  shows  (Book  V. 
Chap.  1)  that  Tatta  cannot  be  Dival  or 
Dewal,  celebrated  fur  the  siege  by  the  Arabs 
under  Alahomed  Qasim  in  A.D.  711.  The  point 
has  been  discussed  also  by  Renuetl,  Burton, 
and  many  other  writers,  but  with  no  satisfac- 
tory result. — CoZ,  Rev,  Jan.  1871.  J3umes' 
Sindh. 

TATTA  N.  TuLU.  See  Kummaler.  Polyandry, 
p.  109. 

TATTA  PYER,  Tam.  Lablab  vulgaris* 

TATTARAN  and  LANAWAN,t\vo  small 
islands  of  the  Philippine  group,  of  mid- 
dling height. 

TATTI,  Hind,  a  matted  screen,  kept  wet 
to  cool  the  wind  entering  a  house. 

TATTI  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Palmyra  tree, 
Borassus  flabelliformis. 

TATTOO  1  Hind,  a  pony. 

TATOOING  the  body  with  various  figures 
of  animals  or  plants,  or  with  scrolls,  has  been 
in  use  from  the  most  ancient  times.  It  was 
forbidden  by  Moses  in  the  Levitical  law,  it 
was  not  known  among  the  Copts,'  but  must 
always  have  been  in  use  among  the  Lower- 
Egyptians.  It  was  used  by  the  Arab  prisoners 
of  Rameses,  and  is  practised  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Arabs  of  the  present  day.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Philpator  to  Egypt,  he  showed  his 
hatred  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  his  treatment 
of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria.     He  made  a  law. 
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fact  he  has  a  pair  of  breeches  tattooed  on 
him  :  the  pattern  is  a  fanciful  medley  of  ani- 
mals and  arabesques,  but  it  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable save  as  a  general  tint,  excepting 
on  a  rather  fair  skin,  tracing  on  various  parts, 
the  figures  of  animals  or  plants,  in  a  manner 
so  pleasing  that  British  officers  have  often 
been  attracted  to  submit  to  the  painful  and 
barbarous  process.  Tattooing  of  the  Burmans 
is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  sloughing  and 
death.  In  Fiji  this  practice  is  confined  to  the 
women,  the  operation  being  performed  by  mem- 
bers of  their  own  sex,  and  applied  solely  to  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  those  parts  of  the 
body  covered  by  the  scanty  clothing  worn 
by  them.  The  skin  is  punctured  by  aa 
instrument  made  of  bone,  or  by  the  spines  of 
the  sliaddock-tree,  whilst  the  dye  injected 
into  the  punctures  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  candle-nut.  They  believe  that  the 
custom  was  commanded  by  Degei,  their 
supreme  deify.  Neglect  of  this  divine  com- 
mandment is  believed  to  be  punished  after 
death.  In  Polynesia  the  practice  seems  to 
have  attained  its  culminating  point  in  the 
Society  Islands  and  the  Marquesas,  where 
both  men  and  women  submitted  to  it ;  in 
Samoa  and  Tonga,  it  is  restricted  to  the  men, 
in  Fiji  to  the  women,  and  altogether  ceasing 
in  the  new  Hebrides.  Tradition  however  asserts 
that  the  custom  was  known  in  Fiji  before  its 
being  adopted  in  Samoa  or  Tonga.  Two 
goddesses,  Taema  and  Tilafainga,  swam 
from    Fiji  to    Samoa,  and    on  reaching    the 


that  they  should  lose  the  rank  of  Macedonians,  ^***«^  S^^^P'  commenced  singing,  «'  Tatoo  the 


and  be  enrolled  among  the  class  of  Egyp- 
tians. He  ordered  them  to  have  their  bodies 
marked  with  pricks,  in  the  form  of  an  ivy- 
leaf,  in  honour  of  Bacchus  j  and  those  who  re- 
fused to  have  this  done  were  outlawed,  or 
forbidden  to  enter  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
king  himself  had  an  ivy-leaf  marked  with 
pricks  upon  his  forehead,  from  which  he 
received  the  nickname  of  Gallus.  The 
Fellahin  or  country  women  of  Palestine  gene- 
rally tatoo  stars  and  dots,  with  gunpowder, 
on  their  foreheads,  lips,  chins,  breasts,  arms, 
hands  and  feet.  The  tatooiug  of  women 
IS  a  practice  very  prevalent  amongst  several 
of  the  races  in  Persia.  The  mahomedans  of 
India  do  not  tattoo  or  mark  their  skins  in  any 
^y,  neither  men  nor  women,  but  most  of  the 
women  of  the  Dravidian  races  mark  their 
fore  arms,  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow  with 
scrolls.  The  Kberiah,  Juanga,  Mundah, 
and  Oraon  girls  have  lines  tattooed  on  the 
forehead  and  temple,  and  dots  in  the  chin  and 
nose.  The  Singhbum  girls  have  a  tattooed 
arrow,  Oraon  boys  have  severely  tattooed 
arms.  Every  male  Burman  is  tattooed  in  his 
boyhood  from  the  waist  to  t)ie  knees :  in 
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men  but  not  the  women.''  Hence,  the  two 
were  worshipped  as  the  presiding  deities  by 
those  who  followed  tatooing  as  a  trade. — Oal^ 
ten's  Vacation  Tourists,  V.  259,  260.  Sharp's 
History^  of  Egypt.  Vol.  I.  p.  344.  G.  A. 
DeBode's  Travels  in  Lwistan  and  Arabistan^ 
p.  85. 

TATTU  AMMAVARU,  See  Hindu. 

TATTUR.  HiNj>.  Datura  stramonium. 

TATUA.  Hind.  Prinsepia  utilis. 

TATUA,  Hind.   Calligonum  polygonoides. 

TAT  UN.  Ab.  Tobacco. 

TATURA.  Turk.  Thorn  apple. 

TATWAM.  See  Hindu. 

TAT  WEN.  Hind.  Artemisia  sacrorum. 

TAU.  Hind.  Grislea  tomentosa. 

TAU  of  the  Egyptians,  a  cross,  anciently  a 
symbol  of  the  generative  power,  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Bacchic  mysteries.  Such  a 
cross  was  found  on  the  wall  of  a  house  in 
Pompeii  in  juzta  position  with  the  Phallus 
with  symbols  embodying  the  same  idea. 

TAU  BOKE.  BuRM.  Diospyros  sp. 
TAU  HID.  See  Kalamah. 
TAU-KYET-THWON.  Burm,  Allium  por- 
rum,  Tr% 
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TA  VERNIER. 


TAWAR. 


TAU-MA-GYEE.  Burm.  a  species  of 
Elseocarpus,  tree  generally  very  large.  Qrain 
clear  and  straight ;  timber  highly  prized. — 
McUcom.  vol.  I.  p.  188. 

TAN  MUiSTGHSEE.  BcTRM.  Cassia  «;>.. 

TAUNPOONI.  Malay.  Artocarpus  echi- 
nata,   Roxb. 

TAUP-SHA,  An  Amherst  wood,  employ- 
ed for  house  posts,  and  would  answer  for 
common  carpentry,  but  it  is  liable  to  split ; 
the  bark  is  supposed  to  be  medicinal. — Cat, 
JSx,  1851. 

TaUU.  HiND.Bauhiniaracemosa,  B.  vahlii. 

TAURA.  Hind.  Machilus  odoratissimus, 
Fennisetum  cenchroides. 

TAURIS.  the  modem  Tabriz  was  the 
capital  of  more  than  one  dynasty,  and 
throughout  the  middle  ages  was  a  chief  point 
of  contact  and  trade  between  the  Latin  and 
Oriental  worlds.  It  has  been  identified  not 
only  with  Shushan  of  Esther,  and  the 
Achmetha  of  the  Apocrypha,  but  with  the 
northern  Eubatana  and  half  a  dozen  other 
ancient  cities  of  fame.  Rawlinsson,  however, 
considers  it  not  to  be  older  than  the  third 
century.— C/w7rfin,  Ainsterd,,  1735,  /.  258  ; 
Journ,  Asiat.,S,II.  IK  117;  /.  i?.  G. 
S.,  X.  109,  in  Vule  Cathay  f.  p.  48.  Mignan'a 
Travels,  p.  334. 

TAUUIJS.  See  Koh,  Kurdistan,  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

TAUTANG.  The  name  of  a  tribe  whom 
the  Heuma  populations  describe  as  living 
beyond  their  boundary.     See  Mowtu. 

TAUT'H,  Sans,  father,  supposed  to  be 
the  Teuthesand  Tot'h,  the  mercury  of  Egypt. 
—Tod. 

TAUWERK.  Ger.  Cordage. 

TAU-YEW,  BuRM.  Inga  bigemina. 

TAVADU,  a  dry  measure  in  Mysore,  of 
1  lb.  2  solas  of  8  oz. — Sxmmonds*  Diet 

TAVAKANCHANAM  Tel.  Bauhinia, 
species.  Perhaps  a  clerical  error  for  Deva-kan- 
chanam. 

TAVAKU,  Tam.  Cochlospermum  gossy- 
piura,  DC. 

TAVALAM,  a  term  which,  substitutmg 
bullocks  for  camels,  is  equivalent  to  a  caravan. 
The  class  of  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  in 
Ceylon,  of  carrying  light  loads  on  pack  oxen, 
who  resemble  in  their  occupations  the  Banjari 
of  Hindustan. — Tennent  Ceylon^  p.  53, 

TAVATIKI.  I'el.  Schmiedelia  serrata, 
DC. 

TAVERN  lER,  a  traveller  in  India,  and  the 
history  written  by  him  merits  mention,  for  the 
fidelity  of  his  description  of  countries  little 
known.  He  was  by  birth  a  Swiss,  and  the 
son  of  a  very  able  geographer  :  he  himself  was 
the  greatest  traveller  of  his  age.  Besides  his 
European  travels  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
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he  spent  forty  years  in  six  journeys  into 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  and  entered  deeply 
into  commerce,  chi^y  in  that  of  jewels.  H« 
deternnned  on  a  seventh  voyage,  but  died  ou 
the  road,  at  Moscow,  in  1689,  aged  84. — 
FennanVs  Hindoostan,  Vol.  II.  p.  5,  6. 

TaVITI  CHETTU.  Tel.  Caralhima  adscea- 
dens,  R.  Br. 

TAVIZ,  Pebs.  a  charm.  The  practice  of 
binding  sentences  of  the  Koran  ou  the  arm 
would  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  Deut  zi. 
18.  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words 
in  yout  heart  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  tbem 
for  a  sign  upon  your  hand  that  they  may  be 
as  frontlets  between  your  eyes.  The  extract 
is  usually  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  quotation 
from  Holy  Writ,  some  ourioos  speli  to  avert 
the  evil  eye,  or  a  song  tu  some  dead  saint. 
These  are  the  "characts"  of  ancient  -days, 
commonly  used  in  different  parts  of  Europe. — 
Burton*e  Scinde,  Vol.  I.  p.  280. 

TAVOLE.  It.  also  Piane,  It.  Deals. 

TAVON.  BcjRM.     Baskets. 

TAVOYTOWN,  in  lat.  14°  5'  N.  and  long. 
98°  1 3'  E.,  is  bnilk  ou  the  east  bank  of  a  river 
of  the  name.  The  river  is  rendered  intricate* 
by  numerous  shoals  and  low  islands,  the  rise 
andfall  on 'springs  is  18  feet,  and  velocity  of 
tide  is  8^  knots  per  hour. 

Tavoy  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tav(^ 
river  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  and  was  tak- 
en by  tl^e  British  on  the  1 5th  September  i  824. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavoy  are  two  sacied 
lakes,  two  small  currentless  basins  in  the 
Pagaya  river  at  the  foot  of  pagoda  orovRned 
precipices,  one  to  two  hundred  ieet  high. 
A  fish,  «  species  of  barbel,  (Barbus  mortonius) 
is  held  saored  to  the  pagodas  by  the  bod- 
dhists,  and  come  in  shoals  for  rice  thrown  to 
them  >by  passers  bye,  as  fearless  of  man  .as  the 
barking  deer  that  drinks  their  waters.  Tavoy 
province  is  1,200  square  miles  and  lias  50,00O 
people. 

TAVOY  ISLAND,  extends  from  latl3» 
13'  to  1 2°  55'  N.  long.  98°  14'.  It  is  of  mid- 
dling height,  about  two  miles  in  breadth  and 
six  leagues  in  length.  It  is  the  most  uortkera 
of  -the  group  called  the  Mergui  Archipelago. 
It  has  Port  Owen,  a  good  harbour,  on  its  east 
side. 

TAVOY  POTATO.    Dioscorea  fasdculata. 

TAWA,  HiND.    SeeTuwa. 

TAWAF,  or  circumambulation  of  the  Kaaba 
at  Meccah,  must  never  be  performed  at  the 
tomb  of  Mahomed.    See  Tayf. 

TAWAI  of  Trans-Indus.  Fragaria  veaca, 
Lifffi. 

TAWALLT,  a  large  island  fronting  the  S- 
W.  part  of  Gillolo. 

TAWAR,  or  Tor,  Hind,  the  elephant  cree- 
per, Bauhinia  racemosa. 
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TAXIDIA  LEUCURUS. 


TAY. 


TAW  AS,  Mal.  Jav.  Alum. 

TAWEB-TAWEE  ISLANDS,  forming  the 
south-west  part  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago, 
extend  nearly  to  the  peninsula  of  Usang,  the 
extremity  of  which  fcrms  the  nortii-east  point 
of  Borneo.  They  consist  of  an  extensive 
chain  of  islands  very  imperfectly  known.  See 
Leegetan  islands. 

TAWI.  Hind.    Qrislea  tomontosa.  Eoxb. 

TAWIZ.  Ab.  Hind.  Pkrs.  Charms. 

TAWMARA,  properly  Tamarai.  Tam. 
Nelumbium  speciosum. 

TAWMARA.  DARUM,  properly  Tamara 
Darum.     T£L.  Nelumbium  specioMum. 

TAWMARAI  KALANGU,  Tam.  Root  of 
Nelumbium  speciosum. 

TAWMARAI  NULU.  Tam.  Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

TAWNI,  in  Tamil,  TANIKI  MARUM  in 
Malayala.  This  tree  grows  to  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  long  ;  wood  is  of  a  whitish  colour, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  catamarans,  ca- 
noes, «fec.  It  produces  a  fruit  which  the  native 
medical  men  of  India  use  as  a  purgative  in 
eases  of  fever,  dec. ;  the  timber  is  not  durable 
or  of  much  use. — £cli/e,  M,  and  G. 

TAW-SHOUK.  BuRM.  Limonia  carnosa. 

TAW-THE-Dm-BIN.  Burm.  Riciuus 
diococa. 

TAWURT,  T'hori,  or  Tori,  a  race  dwelling 
in  the  desert  of  Rajputnah.  These  engross 
the  distinctive  epithet  of  Bhoot,  or  'evil  spir- 
its,' and  the  yet  more  emphatic  title  of  'sons 
of  the  devil'  Their  origin  is  doubtful,  but 
they  rank  with  the  Bawuri,  Khengar,  and 
other  professional  thieves  scattered  over  Raj- 
pootana,  who  will  bring  you  either  your  ene- 
my's head  or  the  turban  from  it.  They  are 
found  in  the  thuls  of  Daodpotra,  Beejnote, 
Noke,  Noakote,  and  Oodur.  They  are  pro- 
prietors of  camels,  which  they  hire  out,  and 
also  find  employment  as  convoys  to  caravans. 

TAXIDIA  LEUCURUS,  the  Tibetan 
Badger,  Thumpha  of  the  Tibetans,  inhabits 
the  plains  of  Tibet ;  total  Ienp;th  37 
inches,  whereof  the  tail,  with  the  hair,  is  10 
inches,  and  without  it  7.  The  head  is5i 
inches,  the  palm  and  nails  3^,  the  planta  or 
rest  of  the  hind  foot,  from  heel  to  end  of  the 
nails,  4,  the  longest  claw  or  nail  1^,  the  ear  1^, 
the  longest  hair  of  the  body  4^.  The  aspect 
is  entirely  that  of  a  long-tailed  Badger,  with 
somewhat  smaller  head  and  longer  finer  fur 
than  usual.    The  small  head  is  oonico  depress- 


lateral  prolongation  being  merely  linear  and 
very  much  curved.  The  lips  are  thin  and  al- 
most  void  of  moustaches,  and  there  is  a  still 
fainter  indication  of  the  tufts  proper  to  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  eyebrows.  The  small  pig- 
like eyes  are  situated  midway  between  the 
ears  and  tip  of  the  snouc.  The  ears  are  oval, 
well  developed  and  tending  to  a  point. — Mr. 
Hodgson  in  Jour,  Ben.  As,  Soc. 

TAXILA,  the  country  between  the  Indus 
and  HydaspeS;  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Alexander.  See  Bactria,  p.  284. 
Chandragupta.  Greeks  of  Asia*  Iran. 

TAXUS  BACCATA.  The  Himalayan  Yew. 


Punjab  Himalaya,  up  to  the  Indus,  at  from 
5,000  to  10,000  feet,  but  sparingly  in  almost 
all  except  in  parts  of  Hazara,  where  it  is  pretty 
common.  It  is  a  hard,  heavy,  strong  wood,  is  to- 
lerably elastic,  and  is  used  for  making  native 
bedsteads,  and  in  some  parts  for  jampan  poles^ 
buggy  shafts,  and  on  the  Sntlej  for  bows.  The 
wood  of  an  old  tree  is  of  a  fine  red  colour  and 
polishes  welliand  seems  adapted  for  upholstery 
purposes,  it  is  well  fitted  for  turning,  and 
Vigne  states  that  in  Kashmir  it  is  used  for 
making  clogs.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
sold  in  the  bazaars  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of 
India,  under  the  name  of  '*  Burmee''  or  Zur« 
nub.  Taxus  baccata  or  ^'  Tingschi,"  is  the  yew 
whose  timber  is  red*  It  is  comparatively 
scarce  in  Sikkim.  It  is  found,  however,  in  the 
Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sung- 
nam,  at  an  elevation  uf  9,000  to  10,500.  Its 
appearance  and  form  of  growth  vary  much, 
when  it  grows  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
and  when  growing  in  deep  forests.  It 
is  a  large  tree  with  naked  trunk.  It  is  often 
of  great  thickness,  but  seldom  attains  any  great 
height ;  the  thick  trunk  generally  dwindles 
away  or  divides  into  branches  at  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground.  On  the  skirts  of  the 
forests,  it  is  almost  a  prostrate  bush,  while 
on  open  slopes  it  becomes  a  stout,  dense,  and 
,     .  ,  ^  ,  J   u^        1         tabular  branched  tree.     Booker,  Vol,  1,  p,  45. 

ed  w,th  remote  ears  and  eyes,  and  sharp  elon-U^    (7oZ.  Z«A«.   Com.  Jhullu^wr.  Cl^hom 
gated  face.  The  mnzrfe  or  node  ertremity  of  j,     .^  ^  ^3 

the  nose  is  clearly  defined,  rounded,  prolong-  "^  /'      »  r 

ed  beyond  the  teeth,  and  has  an  abrupt  ob-       TAXUS  CUSPIDATA.   S.   and    Z.   and 
lique  termination  in    front.    The  oval  nos-    Taxus  adpussa,  Kntghl,  are  trees  of  Japan, 
trils  are  opened  entirely  to  the  front,  their  '     TAY.    Burk.   Ebony.  Diospyros  ebennm. 
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TAYF. 


TAYUM. 


TA-TA.  BosM.  A  constellation.  See  Aq- 
tronomy. 

TAYA  ISLANDS,  separated  from  the  is- 
land of  Hainan,  consists  of  two  groups  uf  six, 
or  seven  high  bari'en  islands. 

TAYANL     See  Rewns. 

TAYA  Tam.  Father.  Tja-pan,  father  and 
other. 

TA-YAN.  BuRM.  Grewia  floribunda,  Wcdl. 
also  Excoeoaria  agallocha,  Linn. 

TAYET  KHYEE.  Burm.  This  timber 
tree,  of  maximum  girth,  2  cubits,  and  maximum 
length,  15  feet,is  abundant  all  over  the  Tenaa- 
serim  provinces.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in 
water.  It  yields  a  pretty  wood  in  grain,  but 
one  which  rots  readily  when  it  dies.  It  is  of 
no  durability. — Captain  Dance, 

TAYF  is  the  participle  of  the  Arabic  verb 
Tafa,  which  signifies  to  go  round  ;  it  is  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  religious  ceremony  of 
mahomedan  pilgrims  of  going  round  the  Ca'aba 
at  Mecca.  It  is  the  encircling  of  holy  places 
so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament^  and 
still  practised  by  the  badd'hists,  the  hiudus 
christians  and  mahomedans«  Psalm  xxvi.  6 
says,  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency,  so 
will  I  compass  thine  altar  O  Lord.  Hindu 
women  often  compass  their  husbands  as  in 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  22.  Hindus  and  buddhists 
circle  from  ri^ht  to  left.  Romish  priests  and 
mabomedans  from  left  to  right.  The  Persian 
couplet  says  :  Tuaf-i-Kaaba-i-dil  kun,  gar 
dili  dari^  circle  the  holy  place  of  your  heart 
if  you  have  a  heart. —  Hamilton' s  Sinai 
Hedjaz,  Soudan,  p.  152, 153.     See  Tawaf. 

TAYF.  At  a  short  distance,  near  one  of  the 
fixates,  the  Bab-ul- Yemen,  outside  the  town  of 
Tayf  to  the  west,  a  five  sided  block  of  granite, 
rising  in  a  slant  from  the  ground,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  idol  **  lat."  In  its  greatest  length, 
it  measures  about  twelve  feet,  and  four  feet 
atid  a  half  to  its  highest  ede^e.  Another  of  the 
idols  of  the  old  Arabs,  El  Izzah,  is  witbio 
the  town ;  like  the  lat  it  is  an  unhewu  stone, 
with  a  depression  or  hollow  on  the  north  side, 
resembling  a  water-worn  boulder.  Whether 
any  well  authenticated  tradition,  or  merely 
popular  love  for  assigning  sites  to  well  known 
names,  be  the  origin  of  these  appellations, 
Burton  could  not  learn.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  of  the  Koran,  called  the  Star, 
liii.  19,23.  "  What  think  you  of  El  Lat  and 
Izzah  and  Marrat,  the  third  ?  They  are  but 
names  you  and  your  fathers  have  given  them." 
El  Lat  was  adored  at  Tayf,but  there  is  not  only, 
he  believes,  no  ancient  authority  for  placing 
the  worship  of  El  Izzah  here,  but  it  does  not 
even  seem  to  have  been  a  stone,  but  rather 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  wooden  image  which 
was  burned  by  Mahomed's  order.  The  dimen- 
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sions  of  the  stones  pointed  out  as  El  Lat 
correspond  to  the  description  given  by  Hero- 
dotus and  his  commentator  of  the  idol  Aliiat 
AXiAar,  or  AXiar,  whom  he  compares  to  Urania. 
Lat  may  not  improbably  have  been  such  a 
stone  as  that  pointed  out  to  Hamilton.  That 
it  was  this  identical  one,  Burton  cannot  help 
doubting,  not  withstanding*  the  tradition  of  the 
place.  Herodotus  mentions  another  deity, 
Urotalt,  Ot//>oraXr,  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
great  Bacchus,  but  this  can  hardly  be  other 
than  a  slight  corruption  of  the  title  of  the 
Supreme  God  (Allah  taalah)  the  r  aed  I 
being  easily  convertible  sounds. — HamUton^s 
Sinai  Htdjaz,  Soudan  y  p.  150,51.  Burton^ » 
Pilgrimage. 

TAYING.    See  Mishmi.  Muttak.  Siughpo- 

TAYLI-MABAM.  Tam.  One  of  the  sand- 
bindlnte  plants. 

TAYLOR,  Ds.  Jambs.  Author  of  Topogra- 
phy of  Dacca,  Calcutta,  1840. 

TAYLOR,  Captain  Meadows,  rose  in  the 
Nizam's  service.  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  a 
Thug,  3  vols.  1840  ;  also  on  Celtic  remains 
near  Ferozabad,  Deccan,  in  Bom.  As.  Trans. 
1851,  52.  alsoTara. 

TAYLOR,  Revd.  W.,  of  Madras.  Author 
of  an  account  of  the  seven  pagodas,  in  Mad. 
Lit.  Trans.  1844,1.  50.  On  supposed  early 
Celtic  and  Scythian  vestiges  in  varioos  parts 
of  the  Carnatic— /Aic?,  1847-48. 

TAYL-KODOKHOO.  Tiaridium  Indicum. 

TAY-LAK-YOUK.  Buem.  Sulphuret  of 
Antimony. 

TAYMUNOS.  See  Jews.  Kalmuck. 

TAYN.  Tam.  Honey. 

TAYNaM.  See  T^ 

TAYNDAUNG.  Burm.  The  basket  mea- 
sure,  by  which  rice  is  sold  in  Rangoon,  equal 
to  56  lbs.  nominally,  but  in  reality  often  bat 
53 i  lbs.  — Simmond's  DicL 

TAYNGAY.  Tam.     Cocoa-nut  palm. 

TAYNGaY  YENNAL  Tam.  Cocoa-nut 
oil,  &c. 

TA YAR  TAYZEE,  a  mahomedan  domestic 
ceremony. 

TAYS  AAN.  Chinjise.  Raw  silk  of  Nanking 
the  Tat-san  of  the  Chinese,  inferior  in  quality 
to  Tsat-lie,  but  superior  to  Canton  silk. — 
Simmond^s  Diet, 

TAY-THA.  BuBM.  A  timber  tree  of  Am. 
herst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  niazimam  girth 
3  cubits,  and  maximum  length  15  feet  Scarce 
in  Amherst,  but  abundant  towards  Tavoy» 
and  found  inland  also  along  the  sea  coast  all 
over  the  provinces.  When  seasoned  it  floats 
in  water.  It  is  subject  to  the  dry  rot  when 
seasoned ;  is  a  useless  wood,  and  not  recom- 
mended.—Captet'n  Dance. 

TAY  THEE.  Bdbm.  Diospyros  kakt. 
TAYUM.  Tangala.  Indigoferatinctoria. 
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TAYUM AN,  of  Java,  a  wood  resembling 
KamuDiug,  and  very  much  esteemed. 

TAYUNG.   BiSAYA.    Indigofera  tinctoria. 

TAY  YO  THA.  Burm.  A  timber  tree  of 
Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergai,  of  maximum 
giith  2  cubits,  and  maximum  length  18  feet. 
It  is  very  abundant  on  the  sea  coast  and  adja- 
cent islands  of  these  provinces.  When  season- 
ed it  floats  in  water.  It  is  used  for  oars  and 
masts  of  boats.  When  this  wood  is  cut,  a 
very  acrid  caustic  juice  or  sap  flies  from  if, 
which  will  destroy  sight  if  it  touch  the  eye  ; 
or,  if  it  fall  on  the  face,  it  rnises  blisters.     A 

wood  dangerous  to  work,  and  not   durable 

Captain  Dance. 

TAYZEE,adateof  the  moon,  so  called  only 
\\\  the  month  Suffer- 

TAZAO,  an  affluent  of  the  Kabul  river. 

TAZAK  TSUN.  Hind.  Rhododendron 
anthropogon. 

TAZEEA  or  Taboot,  the  representation  of 
the  tomb  of  Hussan  and  Hoossein. 

TAZEEA  KHANA,  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing  or  Ashoor  khana 

TA  ZEEN  BAN".  Burm.  Bolbophyllum 
sunipia,  Lind. 

TAZIAH,  Tazia  Khanah.  See  Ashura. 
Tazeeah  ;  Tabut. 

TA-ZOUNG.  Bdrm.  An  ornamented  shed, 
or  roof,  over  an  image  of  Gautama* 

TOHA.  See  Kangue. 

TCHAI.  Rus.  Turk.  Tea. 

TCHERKESS.  See  Kabarda. 

TCHERMALA.  See  Karadagb. 

TCHING-TOU-FOU,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ssetchouen,  is  one  of  the  finest 
towns  in  China.  It  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  an  admirably  fertile  plain,  watered 
by  beautiful  streams,  and  bounded  towards 
the  horizon  by  hills  of  graceful  and  varied 
forms.  The  principal  streets  are  of  a  good 
width,  paved  entirely  with  large  flagstones,  and 
80  clean  that  you  can  scarcely,  as  you  pass 
through  them^  believe  yourself  to  be  in  a 
Chinese  town. — Hue,  Chinese  Empire^  Vol,  I„ 
p.  79. 

TCfllTREA  MELANOGASTERSwAiN- 
soM-  An  Abyssinian  bird  in  plumage  like 
some  specimens  of  Teh.  affinis,  Blyth,  but 
the  bill  and  feet  much  smaller, 

TCHOKPO 1  Juniperus  recurva. 

TCHOU-MA.    Chin.  China  grass,  Rheea. 

TEA. 
Chai.    Ab.  Kash.  Pxb&  |  Gfaia,  Chin.  Guz.  Hihik 
Rus.  ToBK.  I  Port. 
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Te,  Chin.  Dut.  It. 

M ALBAL.  Sp. 

The,  Fr. 

Thi,  Gkr. 


Tsja,  Jap. 

Black  T.  itam,  green 

T.  putcb,  Teh. 

Cbab,  Malat. 


Tea  is  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  the  genus 
Thea,  a  native  of  China,  Japau  and  Assam,  and 
cultivated  in  Brazil,  and  other  places.  The 
Honorable  Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the  total 
exportation  of  tea  from  China,  was  put 
down  at  350,000  peculs  or  forty  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  but  it  was  probably  nearer 
427,600  peculs,  or  fifty-seven  millions  of 
pounda ;  viz.  to  England,  40.000,000  lbs. ;  to 
the  United  States  14,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  to 
all  other  countries,  3,000,000  lbs.  which  at  25 
taels  per  pecul,  amounts  to  10,687,600  taels 
or  14,500,000  dollars.  The  present  duty  of 
25t.  exclusive  of  all  shipping  and  other 
charges,  which  were  before  included  in  the 
total  sum  of  5  tael  paid  the  hong-merchants 
as  duty.  The  immense  traffic  in  the  produce 
of  this  simple  shrub,  affords  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  enter- 
prise and  energy  of  modern  commerce.  The 
trade  in  tea  now  given  employment  to  upwards 
of  60,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  and  about 
ten  millions  sterling  of  British  capital,  pro- 
ducing a  revenue  to  Great  Britain  of  nearly 
six  millions  sterling. 

Articles  of  such  vast  consumption  as  tea 
and  coffee  (amounting  together  to  more  than 
343,500  tons  annually),  forming  the  chief 
liquid  food  of  whole  nations,  must  exercise 
a  great  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
people.  There  is  scarcely  any  country  in 
the  world  in  which  a  dietetic  drink  or  bever- 
age resembling  tea  is  not  prepared,  and  in 
general  use  from  some  exotic  or  indigenous 
shrub.  The  two  chief  plants  laid  under 
contribution  are,  however,  the  Chinese  tea- 
plant,  and  a  species  of  holly  peculiar  to  South 
America  producing  the  Paraguay  tea.  Astoria 
theiformis  is  used  at  Santa  Fe  as  tea.  The 
leaves  (»f  Canothus  Americanus,  an  astringent 
herb,  have  been  used  as  a  substitute^ 
under  the  name  of  New  Jersey  tea.  Tea 
by  many  is  looked  on  more  as  a  luxury 
than  of  use  to  the  human  system,  bnt  Liebig 
without  entering  minutely  into  the  medical  ac- 
tion of  caffeine,  theiue,  Ac,  says  it  will  surely 
appear  a  most  striking  fact,  even  if  we  were 
to  deny  its  influence  on  the  process  of  secre- 
tion, that  the  substance,  with  the  addition  of 
oxygen  and  the  elements  of  water,  can  yield 
taurine,  the  nitrogenised  compound  peculiar 
to  bile : — 

Carbon.  Nitrogen.  Hydrogan.  Oijgen. 
1  atom  caffeine  or 

theine  '  '     =  8  2  6  2 

9  atoms  water    =  ..9  9 

9  atoms  oxjgen  =-  ..  ..  9 


=  2  atoms  taurine.. 


8 
2 


2  U 

4  » 
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The  first  tea  imported  into  England  was  a 
package  of  two  poiiuds,by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  1664,   as  a  present  to  the  king ;  in 
1667,  another  small  importation  took  place, 
from  the  Company's  factory  at  Bantam.    The 
directors  ordered  their  servants  to  **  send  home 
by  their  ships  100  pounds  weight  of  best  tea 
they  could  get,"     In    1678    were    imported 
4,713  lbs.  ;  but  in  the  six  following  years  the 
entire  imports  amounted  to  no  more  than  410 
lbs.    According  to  Milburn's  "  Oriental  Com- 
merce,"   the      consumption    in     1711    was 
141,995  lbs.  ;  120,595  lbs.    in     1715  ;  and 
237,904    Ibd.  in  1720.     In  1745  the   amount 
was'  730,729  lbs.     For  above  a    century  and 
a  half,  the    sole  object    of   the    East    India 
Company's  trade  with  China  was  to  provide 
tea  for  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Company  had  the  exclusive    trade,  and 
were  bound  to    send    orders  for  tea,  and  to 
provide  ships  to  import  the  same,  and  always 
to    have      a    year's    consumption    iu    their 
warehouses.    The    teas  were  disposed  of  in 
London,  where  only  they  could  be  imported, 
at  quarterly  sales.  The  Act  of  1834,  however, 
threw  open    the    trade   to    Ciiina.     From  a 
parliamentary  return,   showing  the  quantity 
of  tea  retained  for  home  oonHumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  each   year,    from  1740 
to  the  termination  of    the   East  India  Com- 
pany's sales,  and  thence  to  the    present  time, 
U  appears  that  in   1740,  1,493,695    lbs.    of 
tea    were   retained   for  home   consumption. 
Two   years  afterwards    the    quantity  fell  to 
473,868  lbs.,  and  in  1767  only  215,019  lbs. 
were  retained.  Nextyear  the  amount  increased 
to  3,155,417  lbs.  3  in  1769  it  was  9,114,854 
lbs.;    in    1790,21,342,845   lbs.;   in  '1836, 
49,842,236  lbs.     The  return  in  question  also 
specifies  the  quantity  of  the  varuma  kinds  of 
tea,  with  the  average  sale  prices.     According 
to  the  annual  tea  reports  of  Messrs.   W.  J. 
Thompson  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  Franks 
and  Son,  the  total  imports  into  BriUiin  of  tea 
during  the  fifteen  years   1838-1852  were  as 
follows,  reckoned  in  millions  of  lbs.  : — 

Yean.         BlAck.         Green.  Total        Home  Con- 

sumption. 

1838  ...  26,786  ...  8,215  ...  35,001  ...  36,415 

1839  ...  30,644  ...  7,680  ...  38,324  ...  36,351 

1840  ...  21,063  ...  7,161  ...  28,224  ...  31,716 

1841  ...  24,915  ...  6,303  ...  31,218  ...  36,811 

1842  ...  31,915  ...  9,729  ...  41,644  ...  37,554 

1843  ...  89,613  ...  7,340  ...  46,853  ...  89,902 

1844  ...  39,644  ...  8,749  ...  48,393  ...  41,176 
1846  ...  39,518  ...11,790  ...  61,338  ...  44,127 
1846  ...  44,017  ...12,486  ...  66,503  ...  47,534 
184Sr  ...  46,887  ...  8,868  ...  65,265  ...  46,247 

1848  ...  37,612  ...  7,611  ...  45,123  ...  48,431 

1849  ...  43,234  ...  9,166  ...  62,400  ...  50,100 

1860  ...  39,873  ...  8,427  ...  48,300  ...  51,000 

1861  ...  62,369  ...  9,131  ...  71,500  ...  64,000 
1852  ...  65,625  ...  9,176  ...  64,700  ...  54,724 
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In  Great  Britain,  duty  on  tea  was 
gradually  raised  from  9d.  per  lb.  in  1787,  to 
3«,  a  lb.  in  1806.  It  was  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  until 
May  1852,  when  4ci.  per  lb.  was  taken  off,  and 
further  annual  reductions  were  to  be  made. 
Down  to  the  year  1834  the  duly  was  an 
ad  valorem  one  of  96  per  cent,  on  all  teas  sold 
under  2<.  a  lb,,  and  of  100  per  cent,  on  all 
that  were  sold  at  or  above  2«.,  charged  on  the 
prices  which  they  brought  at  the  East  India 
Company's  sales.  The  ad  valorem  duties 
ceased  on  the  22nd  of  April  1834,  and  under 
the  Act  3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  100,  all  tea 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home 
consumption  was  charged  with  a  customs 
duty  as  follows  :—  P«r  lb. 

Bohea    *'•  "^ 

Congou,  twankay,hyson  skin,  orange 

pekoe  and  campoi     -<     2 

Souchong,  flowery  pekoe,  hyson, 
young  liyson,  gunpowder,  im- 
perial, and  other  teas  not  enume- 
rated       ^     " 

In  1836,  the  uniform  duty  of  2».  Id.  per 
lb.  on  all  descriptions  of  tea  was  imposed, 
which,  with  the  additional  5  per  cent,  imposed 
in  1840,  made  the  total  duty  levied  per  lb. 
28.  2d.  and  a  fraction. 

The  average  cost  of  tea  in  China  at 
the  ship's  side  is  lOd.  per  pound,  but 
it  is  confidently  asserted  that  it  could  be 
produced  in  many  parts  of  America  at  5d. 
the  pound.  The  great  cost  in  China  is  owing 
to  the  expensive  transportation,  the  cultivation 
of  the  fuel  used,  the  absence  of  all  economy 
of  machinery,  «fec.  It  is  only  by  adulteration 
that  tea  is  sold  in  China  as  chenp  as  lOd.  In 
America  the  heating  and  rolling  of  the  leaves 
(one  half  of  the  labor)  could  be  done  by  the 
simplest  machinery,  fuel  could  be  economised 
by  flues,  &c.  The  Russian  teas  brought  by 
caravans,  are  the  most  expensive  and  best 
teas  used  in  Europe.  The  Chinese  themselves 
pay  7i  d<»llars  per  pound  for  the "  Yen 
Ponchong"  teas.  Full  chests  were  exhibited 
in  1851  by  Mr.  Ripley  of  various  Pekoe  teas, 
some  of  which  fetch  50*.  per  lb.  in  the  China 
market ;  whilst  7«.  is  the  very  highest  price 
any  of  the  sort  will  fetch  in  England,  and  this 
only  as  a  fancy  article.  The  plain  and  orange- 
scented  Pekoes  now  fetch  little  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  all  caravan  teas  are  purchased  by  the 
wealthier  Russian  families.  The  finest,  however, 
never  leave  China,  being  bought  up  by  the 
Mandarins  :  for  though  the  transit  expenses  add 
3«.  to  4«.  per  lb.  to  the  value  when  sold  in  Rus- 
sia, the  highest  market  price  in  St.  Petersburg 
is  always  under  50s.  Among  these  scented  teas 
are  various  caper  teas  flavoured  withChloranthus 
flowers  and  the  buds  of  some  species  of  plants 
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belonging  to  the  orange  tribe,  Magnolia  f  nsca- 
ta,  Olea  flowers^  ^.     The  Cong^uchong,  or 
l^ing-yonng  teas,  are  chiefly  purchased  for  the 
American  market.     Oolong  tea  is  the  favour- 
ite  drink  in  Calcutta,  though  less  prized  in 
England,  ics  delicate  flavor  being  injured  by 
the  length  of  the  voyage.     For  delicacy,  no 
teas   approach  those  usually  called  *'  Manda- 
rin teas,*'  which  being  slightly  fired  and  rather 
damp  when  in  the  fittest  state  for  n^e,  will 
bear  neither  transport  nor  keeping.     They  are 
in  great  demand  among  the  wealthy  Chinese, 
and  average  20«.  per  lb.  in  the  native  market. 
The  consumption    of    tea    in  the    United 
Kingdom    inay     now     be    fairly    taken    at 
fifty-four    million    pounds  yearly,   and   sold 
at   an    average    price  to     the    consumer    of 
4s,   6d.   per    pound.     The    money  expended 
for  tea  is  upwards  of  twelve  mUlions  sterling. 
The  population  of  the  Chinese  provinces,    as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Morrison  from  an  official  census 
taken  in  1825.  was  332,866,012,  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude   that  during  the  last  twepty- 
eight  years  this   population  has   extensively 
increased.     If  we  multiply  the  population  of 
China  by  four,  we  have —  lbs. 

Consumption  of  tea  in   China  1,411,4&^,048 

Export  to  Great  Britain  and 
Irelsnd  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1851 

Export  to  United  State«i    do 
Exported  to  Holland,  returned 

at   2,000,000   in    "Davis's 

vyiiina.         ...  ...         ... 

Inland  trade  to  Russia 
Export  to  Hamburg,  Bremen^ 

Denmark,  Sweden,  <&c.,  seven 

cargoes,  about 

Export  to  Sydney  and  Austral- 
asian Colonies,  at  lexst     ... 

Export  to  Spain  and  France, 
four  cargoes 


TEA. 


The  cost  to  other  places,  say 

25,000,000 - 

Ilussia,  15,000,000 


1,250,000 
750,000 


64,020,000 
28,760,800 

3,000,000 
15,000,000 

3,000,000 
6,000,000 


2.000.000 


Total  lbs.  1,533,244,848 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  heavy  export- 
ation in  Chinese  vessels  to  all  parts  of  the 

east  where  Chinese  emigrants  are  settled,  such  I  all  the  tea  she  requires/but In  saying  this  he 
as  Tonqiiin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Siam, '  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  need  for  many 


Total...     £6,650,000 
In  China,  tea  is  grown   over  an  immense 
region,  in  small  fieirms,    or    rather  garden*, 
no  farm  producing  more  than    600    chests. 
The   tea    merchant  goes  himself,     or  sends 
his  agents  to  all  the  small  towns,   villages, 
and    temples  in    the    district,    to  purchase 
tea  from   the    priests  and    small    farmers ; 
the  large   merchant,    into   whose  hands  the 
tea  thus  comes,  has  to  refire  it  and  pack  it 
for  the  foreign   market.     This  refiring  is  the 
only  additional  process  of  manufacture  for  the 
foreign  market  Mr.  Fortune  states  that  the 
small  farmer  and  manipulator  is  not  overpaid, 
but  that  great  profits  are  received    by  the 
middlemen. 

Thunberg  informs  ua  that  the  tea-plant 
grows  plentifully  in  Japan,  both  in  a  wild  and 
cultivated  state,  and  Dr.  Wallich  says  thait 
it  is  found  in  Cochin  China.     I  have  met  with 
it,  says  Fortune,  in  cultivation  in  China,  from 
Canton  in  the  south  up  to  the  31st  degree  of 
north  latitude  ;  and  Mr.  Reevea    says  it  is 
found  in  the  province  of  Sham-tung,  near  the 
city  of  Sang-chow-foa,   in  latitude  36«  30' 
north.     The  principal  tea  districts  of  China^ 
however,  and  those  which  supply  the  greater 
portion  of  the  teas  exported  to  Europe    and 
America,  lie  between  the  25th  and  31st  de- 
grees of  iK)rth  latitude,  and  the  best  dietricts 
are  those  between  27*>  and  31<>. 

Kaerapfer  says  it  is  cultivated  in  Japan 
as  far  north  as  43  degrees.  It  seems  to 
succeed  best  on  the  sides  of  monntainff, 
among  sandstone,  schistus,  and  granite. 

The  green-tea  shrub  is  cultivated  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Chu- 
s&n. 

Mr.  Boyer,  director  of  the  museum  at  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius,  succeeded  in  rearing  40,000 
tea-trees,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  the 
island  of  Bourbon  would  give  itself  up  to  the 
cultivation,it  might  easily  supply  France  with 


the  Philippines,  Borneo,  and  the  various  set- 
tlements within  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  In 
compaiison  with  such  an  enormous  quantity, 
the  64  million  lbs.  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  sink  into  insignificance. 
The  cost  of  tea  to  America,  at  £, 

the  ship's  side  in  China,  say 

29,000,000  lbs.,  at  an  average 

of  U.  per  lb,  would  be 1,450,000 

The  cost  to  England,  64,000,000, 

at  the  same  price ^ 3jt^0O,OQO 
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hands  to  pick  the  leaves  and  the  expense  ol 
manufacture.  The  culture  has  also  been  tried 
on  a  small  scale  in  St.  Helena  and  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  cultivation  of  the  tea-tree  might 
be  tried  with  probabvlity  of  success  in  Natal 
in  South  Africa.  The  plant  grows  in  every 
soil,  even  the  most  ungrateful ;  resists  the 
hurricanes,  and  requires  little  care.  The 
picking  of  the  leaves,  like  the  pods  of  cotton, 
is  performed  by  women,  children,  and  the  in« 
firm^  without  much  expense, 
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Codun  China  tea  is  considered  inferior  to 
that  c^  China,  being  less  strong  and  pleasant 
in  flavour. 

An  inferior  sort  of  tea,  with  a  leaf  twice  or 
thriee  as  large  as  that  of  Bohea^  grows  wild 
in  the  hiUjr  parts  oC  Qnang-si,  and  is  sold  at 
from  12«.  M.  to  4C«.  the  picul  of  133  lbs. 

In  Jaffa,  the  Dateh  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  tea  cultivation^  and  the  planta- 
tions are  in  fine  order.  Nearly  a  million  lbs- 
•of  tea  were  shipped  thence  in  1848  ;  but  the 
^tea  is  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  grown 
and  muuifaotured  at  coQsiderable  expense. 

Japan  produoes  both  black  and  green  tea. 
The  black  tea  is  very  bad.  The  Japanese 
■  tea-tree  is  an  evergreen,  growing  in  the  most 
sterile  places  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet. 
It  is  described  by  Eteni^er  as  having  leaves 
like  the  cherry,mtk  a  flower  like  the  wild  rose; 
when  fresh  the  leaves  have  no  smell,  but  a 
very  astringent  taste.  Tea  grows  in  &U  the 
aouthem  provinces  of  Japan*  but  the  best 
green  is  produced  in  the  prinpipality  of  Kioto, 
where  it  is  cultivated  witk  great  care. 

In  Ceylovit  Mesws.  Worms  attempted  the 
€nhivation  of  tea,  bnt  the  island  lies  too  far 
withiu  the  tropics  to  offer  a  climate  like  As* 
sam,  which  is  situate  without  them. 

In  PenoMg  the  t^a-plaut  has  reached 
9i|^wards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  in  as 
healthy  a  state  as  could  be  desired,  but  the 
leaf  had  no  flavor,  and  although  thousands  of 
Chinese  husbancUnea  cultivated  spiees  and 
other  tropical  productions  on  that  island,  no 
one  thought  it  worth  while  te  extend  the  cul- 
tivatioi^  of  tke  tea-plant  in  Penang.  The 
Chinese  there  laugh  at  th^  idea  of  convej'ting 
the  leaf  into  a  beverage. 

Dr.  Wallich  mentions  it  in  Gochin-China 
in  N.  lat.  17^,  and  in  China  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Yunan  and  of  Qung- 
tung.  Mr.  Reeves  informed  Dr.  Royle  that, 
in  a  Chinese  Herbal,  tea  is  said  to  be  pro- 
duced, among  other  places  to  the  northward 
of  31^,  in  nine  places,  in  Hoo-Quang,  three 
places  in  Ho*nan,  one  place  in  Shensi,  and 
two  places  in  Shantung  ;  one  of  these  latter, 
and  the  most  northward  of  the  whole,  is 
Tkngchow-Foo,  in  36^  80'  N.  lat. ;  and  in 
the  Japan  islands,  which  extend  from  30^  to 
41^  of  N.  lat.  Dr.  Abel  states  havicg  found 
it  in  an  apparently  wild  state  at  See-chou,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-see,  about  N.  lat.  26^, 
where  the  hills  were  covered  with  pines. 
An  excellent  specimen  in  flower  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  was  collected  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham near  Chusan^  which  is  in  30^  of  N.  lat., 
and  where)  he  says,  it  delights  in  the  tops  of 
mountains  like  the  pine.  The  note  attache<\ 
to  it  in  the  hand -writing  of  Mr.  Cunningham, 
is  Thea  f rutex  flore  idbo  rosaceo  summitatibus 
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I  montium  gaudens  uti  pinna."— f'^crd.  Ifus. 
vol.  xciii.,  /oZ.,  146.^  Dr.  Royie  further  in- 
forms us  that  ^*  a  plant  was  given  to  him  at 
Sdddiya,  which  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
Was  a  genuine  tea  tree."  Lient.  Charlton 
writes,  on  the  17th  May  1834,  that  he  had 
been  informed  three  years  previously  of 
the  tea  pianta  growing  wild  near  Bheesa, 
whence,  indeed,  be  obtained  three  or  foar 
young  trees,  which  he  gave  to  Dr.  John 
Tytler,  to  be  planted  in  the  Government 
Botanical  Garden.  On  the  8th  November, 
he  sent  to  Calcutta  some  seeds  and  leaves  of 
the  tea  trees  of  Assam,  which  were  forwarded 
on  the  24th  December  to  the  Government  by 
the  Tea  Committee,  who  announced  that  *<  the 
tea  shrub  is  beyond  all  doubt  indigenous  in 
Upper  Assam,  being  found  there,  through  an 
extent  of  country  of  one  month's  march  within 
the  Honourable  Company's  territories,   from 

I  Suddiya  and  Bheesa  to  the  Chinese  frontier 

'  province  of  Yunnan,  where  the  shrub  is 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  leaf."  So  far 
back,  however,  as  1826,  Mr.  D.  Scott  sent 
from  Munnipore,  to  Mr.  G.  Swinton,  then 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  India  GovernnenCy 
specimen  of  the  leaves  of  a  shrub  whidi  he 
insisted  was  a  real  tea.  These  we  find  were 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  then 
in  command  at  Suddiya.  He  sent  tea  aeeds 
and  plants  to  ]^[r.  Scott,  having  been  previ- 
ously informed  of  their  existence  by  his 
brother,  the  late  Major  Bruce ;  and  he  subee« 
quently,  in  1833,  brought  it  to  the  notice  of 
Capt  Jenkins.  Descriptions  have  been  pub- 
lished by  these  gentlemen  of  the  several  tea 
tracts  which  they  had  at  that  time  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining.  These,  according  to  Dr. 
Wallich,  were  five  in  number, — Koojo  and 
Niggroo,  among  the  Singpho,  Nuddooa(Naad- 
war)  and  Tengrae,  in  the  Muttuck  country,  and 
Gubroo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Naga  Hills,  in  the 
territories  of  rajah  Purrendur  Singh.  The  last, 
Dr  Wallich  supposed  to  bo  connected  with  others 
to  the  southward)  and  with  the  tea  plant  origin- 
ally announced  as  existing  in  Munnipore,  and 
this,  he  says,  may  have  originated  from  the 
plant  at  Hookum,  and  that  all  may  have 
''originally  travelled  from  the  frontiers  of 
China,"  where  we  know  that  a  kind  of  tea  is 
cultivated  in  the  province  of  Yunnan.  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  his  latest  account,  published  in 
August  1839  II)  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatio 
Society,  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
other  tea  tracts,  which  then  amounted  to  no 
less  than  ''  one  hundred  and  twenty,  some  of 
them  very  extensive^  both  on  the  hills  and  In 
the  plains.*'  The  hills  on  which  tea  had  been 
found  by  Mr.  Bruce,  are  the  Naga  Hills  and 
those  of  Gubroo  and  Tipum.  These  disoovv- 
ries  were  not  lost  sight  of,  and  the  Calcutta 
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J}&ify  Newz  thoa  notices  the  lialf  yearly  re* 
port  of  the  Assam  Tea  Company: — *<The 
crop  of  tea  which  in  1865  was  588,379  lb., 
and  in  1856  638  J89  lb.,  is  expected  in  1857 
to  reach  700,000  lb.,  or  nearly  twenty  times 
as  much  as  the  produce  of  the  Qovemment 
establishments  in  the  north  west  iu  the 
fifteeuth  year  of  their  existence.  It  thiis 
has  been  shown  to  thrive  equally  well 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  and  the  milder 
ctimate  of  Nankini  as  iu  the  northern  lati- 
tudes of  Pekin  and  Japan  ;  embracing,  there- 
fore, a  distribution  over  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  led  to 
an  inquiry  in  India,  so  long  since  as  1827, 
as  to  the  practicability  of  introducing  the  cul- 
ture of  the  tea-plant  into  the  northern  regions 
of  that  vast  country  ;  and  the  result  was  an 
opinion  from  Dr.  Royle,  that  it  might  be 
successfully  grown  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  Himalaya  districts.  He 
pointed  out  some  localities  particularly 
suited  to  the  experiment  in  the  district  of 
Kumaon,  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Delhi, 
and  situated  between  the  29  th  and  the  30th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  north-west  of 
Nepaul.  This  opinion  was  afterwards  backed 
by  the  investigations  of  others,  who  agreed 
in  the  belief  that  there  was  no  impediment  to 
the  successful  introduction  of  the  tea  culture 
in  the  Himalayan  regions,  beyond  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  supply  of  plants>  and 
some  details  relative  to  the  Chinese  mode  of 
cultivation  and  curing  of  the  article.  In  1 834 
Lord  William  Bentinck  formed  a  committee 
with  the  view  of  adopting  measures  for  at- 
tempting this  cultivation  in  India  ;  and  the 
first  step  taken  was  the  dispatch  of  agents  to 
the  tea  districts  of  China,  whence  a  supply  of 
seeds  and  plants,  and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, was  brought.  Nurseries  were  formed  in 
Calcutta,  and  some  ten  thousand  plants  were 
reared,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were  dis- 
patched to  Kumaon,  though  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  them  reached  the  Himalayas ;  whilst 
a  quantity  was  forwarded  to  the  hill  districts 
of  the  Madras  presidency,  but  without  any  im- 
mediate commercial  results.  The  plants 
dispatched  northwards  were  distributed  in 
several  directions,  and  so  well  did  they  thrive, 
that  in  the  year  1838  many  of  them  bad 
produced  seed,  which  was  at  once  sown,  and 
thus  fbrmed  fresh  nurseries.  In  the  mean- 
time the  existence  of  the  plant  in  a  wild 
state  had  been  ascertained  in  the  upper 
districts  of  Assam,  one  of  the  north- 
eastern provinces  of  the  Bengal  presidency  -, 
and  inquiries  having  been  directed  to  it,  evi- 
dence was  not  long  wanting  to  shew  that  the 
plant  was  growing  in  not  less  than  a  hundred 
different  tracts  amongst  the  dense  jangles  of 
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that  country.  Iil  1837,  samples  of  tea,  pve- 
pared  from  the  wild  plants  of  the  Assam  dls» 
trict,  were  forwarded  to  Calcutta^  and  favour- 
ably reported  on.  Observations  and  researches 
instituted  in  the  Assam  country  went  to  show 
that  the  district  really  possessed  most  of  the 
requisites  of  soil,  position,  altitude,  and 
climate.  Some  valuable  reports  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  this  district,  and  the  results 
of  a  number  of  experiments  in  the  culture  of 
the  indigenous  plants,  were  published  at 
intervals  between  1837  and  1840;  and  from 
these  it  appears  that  the  best  seasons  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  tea-crop  are  in  March, 
May,  and  July.  Every  inquiry  goes  to  prove 
that  the  greatest  success  has  been  attained 
whenever  the  culture  has  been  attempted  on 
hiliy  slopes,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  with 
a  temperature  ranging  from  2V  to  80^;  indeed 
it  appears  certain  that  the  latter  consideration 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  that  of  soil. 
The  China  tea-plants  introduced  into  Upper 
Assam  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  have  not  only  thriven  remark- 
ably well,  but  attained  a  sise  and  vigour 
unknown  to  them  in  their  native  soil.  'Hie 
first  parcels  of  tea  from  these  districts  i^ere 
highly  approved  of  on  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land,  and  realised  enormous  prices,  partly 
owing,  in  all  probability,  to  their  novelty. 
The  result  of  these  sales,  however,  placed  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  teacould 
be  profitably  earned  on  in  that  part  of  India  ; 
and  ill  consequence  a  public  company,  entitled 
the  "  Assam  Company,"  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  British  Indian  tea  on  an  extensive  • 
scale.  The  East  India  Company  having  thus 
acted  the  part  of  pioneers,  handed  over  their 
experimental  plantations  and  establishments 
to  the  new  company,  who  have  since  greatly 
enlarged  the  plantations  and  work,  and  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  tea  superior  to  any 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  China,  and 
equalled  only  by  the  fewer  samples  which, 
under  the  old  Company's  system,  used  to  be 
occasionally  obtained.  During  the  first  years 
of  their  operations,  the  Assam  Company  en- 
countered many  obstacles^arising  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  labour  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, from  the  want  of  skill  of  their  first  mana- 
gers, and,  above  all,firom  the  extreme  remote- 
ness of  their  property  from  all  supervision. 
The  crop  in  1853  was  calculated  at  300,000 
lbs,  which  has  hitherto  realised  fully  a 
third  above  the  China  teas.  ^The  pro- 
duce of  the  company's  tea-crop  of  1847 
realised  9,728Z.  nett ;  that  of  1848, 
12,5522.;  that  of  1849,  16,628/.;  that  of 
1850,18,1532.;  and  that  of  1851,  22,15H. 
The  nett  average  price  per  pound  in  those 
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jMn  was,  for  1847,  U.  4id. ;  1848,  Is,  ^IjV^. ; 
1849,  U.  6^. ;  1850,  U.  6j^. ;  and  1851, 

In  the  Himalayan  diatricts  the   labours  of 
the  tea  experimentalists    liave    been  equally 
Bucceasf  ul  with  those  carried    on  in  the  more 
easterly  province  of  Assam.     About  the  year 
1842,   the   aid    of    some    of    the    Chinese 
cultivators,  who  had  been  introduced  on  the 
Assamese  plantations,   was  obtHined  for  tea- 
farms  in  the  Kumaon  district  of  the  Hima- 
layan country  ;  and  by  their    instrumentality 
a  qqantityof  black  tea  was  produced  and  dis- 
patched to    Calcutta,  whence  it  was  shipped 
t    to  Great  Britain,  and  pronounced  superior  in 
strength  and  flavour  to  the  generality  of  Sou- 
chongs.    By  the  end  of  the  year  1844  these 
experimental  plantations  contained  upwards  of 
a  hundred    thousand  plants ;  and  two  years 
later  covered  nearly    two  hundred    acres  at 
various  altitudes,  varying  from  2500  to  6500 
feet  above  the  sea-level.     In   the  year  1 848 
this  cultivation  was    still  further  extended, 
reaching  to  an  extent    of  1000  acres,  not  in 
one  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  stretching 
through  many  miles   of   country,  and  in  some 
parts   reaching  the    recently    acquired  Sikh 
territories  on  the    north-west    frontier.     So 
deeply  impressed  was  the  local  government 
with   the  importance    of  this  new  branch  uf 
industry,    that    a    grant    of    ten    thousand 
pounds    sterling  a  year  was  voted  to   car- 
ry  out  the    experiment  until  it  should,  as 
in  Assam,  be  taken  up  by  private  enterprise. 
In  1850»  the  East  India  Company,  determined 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  fully  testing   the 
value    of  this   cultivation,   dispatched    Mr. 
Fortune  to  China  to  glean  all  possible  infor- 
mation  regarding  the  tea-plant,  its  natural 
history,  and  the  manipulation  of  its  leaves  ; 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  away  from  the  Chi- 
nese dominions  a  fresh  supply  of  plants  and 
seed  of  the  best  varieties,  as  also  some  expe- 
rienced cultivators  and  work-people.     In  all 
these  objects  their  agent  was  singularly  for- 
tunate,   and    he    returned    to    India    with 
a  supply  of  all  that*  was  desired  ;  in  plants, 
seed,  work-people,  and,  better  still,  in  accu- 
rate data  regarding  the  various  processes  of 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  thi^i  article. 
The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation   by   the 
Assam  Company,  in  1849,  was  about  12,000  : 
1,010  chests  of  the  produce  were  sold  in 
London  on  the  13th  of  March   1850,  at  a 
gross  average   of    1«.     ll^d,    per  lb.     The 
produce  of  1847,  sold  in  England,  was  141,277 
lbs.,  at  a  gross  average    of  1«.  Sd.  per  lb. : 
that  of  1848  was  176,149  lbs.,  which  sold  at 
the  average   of  Is.  S^d.     The  exact  amounts 
obtained  for  the  con^pany'fl  tea  in  the  five 
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years,  ending  with  1851,  will  be  aeen  frool 
the  following  figures  : — 

N«tt  prodaoe,  lbs.               Average  price.  £. 

1847  ...       144,164  at  per  lb....  If.  7d.  11,513 

1848  ...       182,953        „        ...  U.  S^d.  15,436 

1849  ...       216,000        „         ...   \8.  9{d,  19,350 

1850  ...       253,427         „         ...  U,  6|<2.  18,163 

1851  ...      271,427        „        ...   U.  Sid.  22,152 
1852e8tme.280,000 

This  exhibitb  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  company's  produce, 
also  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  tea,  157,942 
lbs.  having  been  sold  at  the  high  average 
price  of  li.  11  ^d.  Of  Assam  tea,  the  sales 
in  the  London  market  in  1851  amounted  to 
2,200  packages  against  1,900  packages  in 
1850,  and  all  were  freely  taken  (on  account 
of  their  great  strength)  at  very  full  prices. 

Kamaoji, — Seveuty-six  packages  ofKumaoa 
tea,  both  black  and  green,  grown  by  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  Himalayas  as  an  ex- 
perimeiity  were,  in  1851,  als<>  brought  to  sale. 
Tiiey  were  tea^  of  high  quality  ;  but  being  of 
the  light  flavored  clasd,  and  not  duly  esteemed 
in  the  English  market,  they  realised  only  about 
their  relative  value  as  compared  withChina  teas 
of  similar  grade.  The  Souchong  and  Pouchong 
sold  at  Is.  l^d,  to  1«.  3^d  ;  the  Hyson,  Im- 
perial, and  Gunpowder  realised  is.  7|(2.  to  2s. 

Fuvjab. — In  the  British  portion  of  the 
Punjab,  it  was  at  first  resolved  to  expend 
£10,000  a  year  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
tea  plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Beas,  as 
well  as  at  Anarkullee,  and  Kotghur  in  the 
Simla  jurisdiction.  Beyond  the  Beas  is  a 
series  of  valleys  on  the  Noonpoor,  viz. 
the  Palklun,  Eaugra,  Rillo,  dbc,  from  3,000 
to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
separated  from  each  other  by  small  ranges  of 
hills.  The  valleys  are  from  three  to  four 
miles  in  breadth,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy 
ia  leni^th  :  they  are  aheltered  on  the  nurcli 
by  high  mountainH. 

On  plucking  the  leaves. — This  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  business  of  tea  cultivation 
requires  to  be  carefully  studied,  for  it  is 
easy  to  render  a  plant  unhealthy,  or  to  destroy 
it  altogether,  by  continually  depriving  it  of  its 
leaves.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  the 
leading  shoots  only  should  be  topped,  in 
order  to  Jorm  the  plants  and  u.ake  them  bushy. 
If  too  many  leaves  are  annually  taken  from 
them,  they  will  soon  become  sickly,  stunted  in 
appearance,  and  covered  with  dead  branches. 
In  China  every  child  seems  to  possess  intui- 
tively the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
pluck  leaves  in  the  right  way,  and  hence  iu 
that  country  the  proper  leaves  only  are  taken^ 
and  the  plants  are  rarely  injured  by  over- 
plucking.  The  object  the  Chinese  have  in 
view  ia  to  obtain  as  large  a  quantity  of  leaves 
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as  the  bnshes  are  capable  of  yielding,  not  in 
any  given  year,  bat  daring  the  period  of  their 
existence  ;  and  although  not  vegetable  phy- 
siologistSy  uo  one  knows  better  than  the 
Chinese  that  the  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  by  allowing  the  bushes  to  become  fully 
developed,  and  to  keep  them  in  high  health 
and  vigour.  The  natives  of  India,  at  pre- 
sent, seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  principle,  and  consequently 
they  do  much  harm  to  the  bashes  by  over 
plucking  and  by  plucking  iu  the  wrong  way. 
Instead  of  nipping  off  the  upper  part  of  the 
young  shoot  with  its  leaves,  as  the  Chinese 
do,  they  strip  the  leaves  from  it  and  leave  the 
bare  stems.  These  bare  ti,tem8  generally  die 
down  to  the  nearest  leaves,  and  thei\, the  plants 
get  covered  with  dead  stems  and  present  a 
sickly  appearance.  Besides  the  injury  this 
system  inflicts  on  the  plants,  a  great  loss  is 
sustained  at  the  same  time.  About  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  some  times  more,  of  the  top 
of  the  young  shoots  is  soft  and  succulent,  and 
makes  just  as  good  tea  as  the  leaves  them- 
selves. The  Chinese  know  this  well,  and 
heiice  they  always  nip  off  this  portion  with 
the  \etkves,^Fartune  25th  October  1856.  Ke- 
port  in  No*  23  Selections  f/ am  the  Report  oj 
the  Government  of  India. 

Tea  planU  : — The  plant  in  cultivation 
about  Canton,  from  which  the  Canton  teas 
are  made,  is  known  to  botanists  as  the 
Thea  bohea,  while  the  more  northern  variety, 
found  in  the  green  tea  country,  has  been  call- 
ed Thea  viridis.  The  first  appears  to  have 
been  so  named  upon  the  supposition  that  all 
the  black  teas  of  the  Bohea  mountains  were 
obtained  from  this  species,  and  the  second 
was  called  T.  viridis  because  it  furnished  the 
green  teas  of  commerce.  These  names  seem 
to  have  misled  the  public,  and  hence  many 
persons,  until  a  few  years  back>  firmly  believ- 
ed that  black  tea  could  be  made  only  from  Thea 
boheai  and  green  tea  only  from  Thea  viridis. 
In  Fortune's  '^Wanderings  in  China,"  publish- 
ed in  1846t  he  made  sume  observations  up- 
on the  plants  from  which  tea  is  made 
in  different  parts  of  China ;  while  he  acknow- 
lodged  that  the  Canton  plant,  known  to  bo- 
tanists as  Tbea  boliea>  appeared  distinct  from 
the  more  northern  one  called  lliea  viridis,  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  both  black  and 
green  teas  could  be  made  from  either,  and  that 
the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  these  teas, 
in  so  far  as  colour  was  concernedi  depended 
upon  manipulation,  and  upon  that  only.  In 
proof  of  this  he  remarked  that  the  black  tea 
plant  found  by  him  near  Foo-chow-foo,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Bohea  hills,  appeared 
identical  with  the  green  tea  plant  of  Che-ki- 
ang.  It  isnow  well  known  that  the  fine  Mnning 
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districts  near  the  Poyang  Lake,  which  are 
daily  rising  in  importance  on  account  of  the 
superior  character  of  their  black  teas,  former- 
ly produced  nothing  else  but  green  teas.  At 
Canton  green  and  black  teas  are  made  from 
the  Thea  bohea  at  the  pleasure  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  according  to  demand. 

/^reparation  of  Green  tea. — When  the  leaves 
are  brought  in  from  the  plantations  they  are 
spread  out  thinly  on  flat  bamboo  trays,  in  order 
to  dry  off  any  superfluous  moisture.  They  re- 
main for  a  very  short  time  exposed  iu  this  man- 
ner,generally  from  one  to  two  hours  ;  this,  how- 
ever,  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther. In  the  meantime  the  roasting-pans  have 
been  heated  with  a  brisk  wood  fire.  A  por- 
tion of  leaves  are  now  thrown  into  each  pan 
and  rapidly  moved  about  and  shaken  up  with 
both  hands.  They  are  immediately  affected 
by  the  heat,  begin  to  make  a  crackling  noise 
and  become  quite  moist  and  flaccid,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  give  out  a  considerable 
portion  of  vapour.  They  remain  in  this  state 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  are  then  drawn 
quickly  out  and  placed  upon  the  rolling  table. 
The  rolling  process  now  commences.  Several 
men  take  their  stations  at  the  rolling  table 
and  divide  the  leaves  amongst  them.  Each 
takes  as  many  as  he  can  press  with  his  hands* 
and  makes  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball* 
This  is  rolled  upon  the  rattan  worked  table, 
and  greatly  compressed,  the  object  being  to 
get  rid  of  a  portion  of  the  sap  and  moisture, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  twist  the  leaves. 
These  balls  of  leaves  are  frequently  shaken 
out  and  passed  from  baud  to  hand  until  they 
reach  the  head  workman,  who  examines 
them  carefully  to  see  if  they  have  taken  the 
requisite  twist.  When  he  is  satisfied  of  this 
the  leaves  are  removed  from  the  rolling  table 
and  shaken  out  upon  flat  trays,  until  the  re- 
maining portions  have  undergone  the  same 
process,  in  no  case  are  they  allowed  to  lie 
long  in  this  state,  and  sometimes  they  are 
taken  at  once  to  the  roasting-pan.  Having 
been  thrown  again  into  the  pan,  a  slow  and 
steady  charcoal  fire  is  kept  up,  and  the  leaves 
are  kept  in  rapid  motion  by  the  hands  of 
the  workmen.  Sometimes  they  are  thrown  up- 

I  on  the  rattan  table  and  rolled  a  second  time. 
In  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
leaves  are  well  dried  and  their  colour  has  be- 
come Jlxed,  that  is,  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  of  their  becoming  black.  They  are 
of  a  dullish  green  colour,  but  become  brighter 
afterwards*  This  does  not  allude  to  teas 
which  are  coloured  artificially.  The  most  parti- 
cular part  of  the  operation  has  now  been  finish- 
ed, and  the  tea  may  be  put  aside  until  a  larger 
quantity  has  been  made.  The  second  part  of 
the  prooess  ooDsistB  in  winnowing  and  passing 
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th«  tea  through  8ie?es  of  different  sizee,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  dnat  and  other  imparl- 
tiesy  and  to  divide  the  tea  intu  the  different 
kinds  kuown  as  twaiikay,  hyson  akin,  hyenn, 
young  hyson,  gunpowder,  &c.  During  thin  pro«> 
cess  ii  is  reiired,  the  ctiarse  kinds  once,  and 
the  finer  sorts  three  or  four  times.  By  this 
time  the  colour  has  eome  oat  more  fully,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  finer  kinds  are  of  a  dull  bluish 
green.  It  will  be  observed,  then,  with  refer- 
euoe  to  green  tea — 1st,  that  the  leaves  are 
roasted  almost  immediately  after  they  are 
gathered ;  and  2nd,  that  they  are  dried  off 
quickly  after  the  rolling  process. 

Blaok  tea. — Wbeu  the  leaves  are  brought 
in  from  the  plantations  they  are  spread  out 
upon  large  bamboo  mats  or  trays,  and  are 
allowed  to  lie  in  this  state  for  a  considerable 
time.  If  they  are  brought  in  at  night  they 
lie  until  next  morning.  The  leaves  are  next 
gathered  up  by  the  workmen  with  both- hands, 
thrown  into  the  air  and  allowed  to  separate 
and  fall  down  again.  They  are  tossed  about 
in  this  manner,  and  slightly  beat  or  patted 
with  the  hands  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
At  length,  when  they  become  soft  and  flaccid, 
they  are  thrown  in  heaps  and  allowed  to  lie 
ill  this  state  for  about  an  hour  or  perhaps  a 
little  longer.  Wheu  examined  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  they  appear  to  have  undergone  a 
slight  change  in  colour,  are  soft  and  moist,  and 
emit  a  fragrant  smell.  The  next  part  of  the 
process  is  exactly  the  same  hs  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  green  tea.  The  leaves  are  thrown  into 
an  iron  pan,  where  they  are  roasted  for  about 
five  minutes  and  then  rolled  upon  the  rattan 
table.  After  being  rolled,  the  leaves  are 
shaken  out,  thinly,  on  sieves,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  out  of  doors.  A  framework  for  this 
purpose,  made  of  bamboo,  is  generally  seen  in 
front  of  all  the  cottages  amongst  the  tea-hills. 
The  leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  con- 
dition for  about  three  hours  :  during  this  time 
the  workmen  are  employed  in  going  over  the 
sieves  in  rotation,  turning  the  leaves  and  sepa- 
rating them  from  each  other.  A  fine  dry  day, 
when  the  sun  is  not  too  bright,  seems  to  be 
preferred  for  this  part  of  the  operation.  The 
leaves,  having  now  lost  a  large  portion  of 
their  moisture,  and  having  become  reduc- 
ed considerably  in  size,  are  removed  into 
the  factory.  They  are  put  a  second  time  into 
the  roasting-pan  for  three  or  four  minutest  and 
taken  out  and  rolled  as  before.  The  charcoal 
fires  are  now  got  ready.  A  tubular  bas- 
ket»  narrow  at  the  middle  and  wide  at 
both  euds^  is  placed  over  the  fire.  A 
sieve  is  dropped  into  this  tube  and  covered 
with  leaves,  which  are  shaken  on  it  to  about  an 
inch  in  thickness.  After  five  or  six  minutesi 
daring  which  tiaiethey  are  earefoUy  watohed, 
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they  are  reiioved  freni  the  fire  anci  rolM  • 
third  time.  As  the  balls  of  leavoa  oovna 
from  the  hand  of  the  roller,  they  are  jrfaoed 
in  a  heap  until  the  whole  have  been  rolML 
They  are  again  shaken  on  the  sieves  sa 
before  and  set  over  the  fire  for  a  little  while 
longer.  Sometimes  the  last  operation,  namely, 
heating  and  rolling,  is  repeated  a  fourth  times 
the  leavee  have  now  assumed  their  dark 
colour.  When  the  whole  haa  been  gooa 
over  in  this  manner,  it  is  then  placed  thickly 
in  the  baskets  which  are  again  set  over 
the  charcoal  fire.  The  workman  now  makes 
a  hole  with  his  hand  through  the  centre 
of  the  leaves,  in  order  to  allow  vent  to  any 
smoke  or  vapour  which  may  rise  from  the 
charcoal,  as  well  as  to  let  the  heat  ap,  and 
then  covers  the  whole  over  with  a  flat  basket. 
Previous  to  this  the  heat  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  6res  being  covered  up.  The 
tea  now  remains  over  the  slow  charcoal  fire 
until  it  is  perfectly  dry  ;  it  is,  however,  care* 
fully  watched  by  the  manufacturer,  who  every 
now  and  then  stirs  it  up  with  his  hands^  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  equally  heated.  The 
black  colour  is  new  fairly  brought  out,  but 
afterwards  improves  in  appearance  :  the  after 
processes,  such  as  sifting,  picking,  and  refir* 
ing,  are  carried  on  at  the  convenience  of  the 
workman.  It  will  be  remarked,  therefore, 
with  reference  to  the  leaves  which  are  to 
be  converted  into  black  tea,— 1st,  that 
they  are  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  spread 
out  in  the  factory  after  being  gathered  and 
before  they  are  roasted  ;  2d,  that  they  are 
tossed  about  until  they  become  soft  and  flaccid , 
and  then  left  in  heaps,  and  that  this  also  is 
done  before  they  are  roasted  ;  3d,  that  alter 
being  roasted  for  a  few  minutes  and  rolled^ 
they  are  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  air  in 
a  soft  and  moist  state  ;  and  4th,  that  they  are 
at  last  dried  slowly  over  charcoal  fires.  The 
differences  iu  the  processes  of  manufactore  of 
black  and  green  teas  are  therefore  most  marked^ 
and  fully  account  for  the  difference  in  colour, 
as  well  as  for  the  effect  produced  on  some 
constitutions  by  green  tea,  such  as  nervous 
irritability,  slee^essuess,  dsc  as  shown  in 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Warrington, 
of  Apothecaries'  Hall.— iki2^  OuUivaiion  and 
Manufacture  of  Tea.  Fortune^  Tea  XHi* 
tricUy  p.  281. 

Raw  tea  leases y  just  as  they  are  pluoked 
from  the  bushes,  and  nnmanafsotured,  ace  ex* 
posed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  China^  They 
are  sold  at  from  three  farthings  to  five  farthings 
a  pound;  and  as  it  takes  about  foar  pounds  of 
raw  leaves  to  make  one  pound  of  tea,  it  follows 
that  the  price  paid  is  at  the  rate  of  three- 
pence to  fivepence  a  poundi  but  to  this  taxM 
be  added  tlse  expenee  of  maaipolatioiL  In  this 
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ttannar  th«  idiabttanto  of  krge  towns  in  China 
who  have  no  tea-fanns  of  theirown  can  buy  the 
raw  kavM  in  the  market  and  mannfaotnre  the 
beverage  for  themselves  and  in  their  own 
way. 

TeOf  Caper, — This  desoription  of  tea  is 
produced  nesra  place  called  Tatshan,  in 
the  Canton  province,  a  few  miles  in- 
hmd  from  the  city.  Here  it  undergoes  only 
the  first  process  of  manipulation  ;  that  is,  it 
18  fired,  rolled,  and  dried,  and  the  colour  fixed, 
but  nothing  further  is  done  to  it  It  is  then 
packed  up  in  mat-bags  or  baskets  and  sent 
down  to  Canton  to  be  made  np  in  the  approved 
manner,  and  scented  for  exportation.  On  exa- 
mining this  tea  at  Canton,  it  has  a  very  rough 
appearance,  and  in  the  state  in  which  it  was, 
seems  nnsuited  for  the  foreign  markets.  The 
workmen  in  remaking  it  go  to  work  in  the 
following  manner:  A  convenient  quantity, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  is  thrown 
into  the  drying-pan,  which  bad  been  heat- 
ed for  the  operation.  Here  it  is  sprin- 
kled with  a  basinful  of  water,  and  rapidly 
tamed  over  with  the  hands  of  the  workman. 
The  dry  leaves  immediately  imbibe  the 
moisture  and  become  soft  and  pliable.  This 
softening  process  prevents  them  from  break- 
ing down  into  dust,  and  fits  them  also  to 
take  any  form  whieh  is  considered  desirable 
by  the  -manipulator.  The  water  used  on  the 
occasion  stands  in. a  large  basin  adjoining  the 
drying-pans  and  has  a  yellow  dirty  appearance, 
which  Mr.  Fortune  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for.  At  first  sight  he  thought  it  was  mixed 
with  some  ingredient  which  was  intended  to 
give  a  peculiar  tint  or  colour  to  the  tea,  but 
on  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  his  conjecture 
was  wrong.  Our  guide,  on  being  appealed  to 
for  information  on  tbe  subject,  coolly  inform- 
ed OS  that  ^*  there  was  nothing  in  the  water, 
it  was  quite  dean,  bnt  that  the  workmen  were 
in  the  habit  of  waging  their  hands  in  it !"  As 
soon  ss  the  leaves  had  become  nof  tened  by  the 
moisture  and  heat  in  the  pan,  they  were  taken 
oat  and  put  into  a  strong  canvas  bag,  and 
twisted  firmly  into  a  round  form,  resembling 
a  football.  This  bag  wss  tlien  thrown  down 
on  tbe  fioor,  which  had  i)een  covered  with  a 
mat,  and  a  man  jumped  upon  it  with  both 
feet,  supporting  himself  at  the  same  time  by 
layhug  hold  of  a  bamboo  pole,  which  had  been 
erected  in  a  horizontal  position  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  heel,  sole,  and  toes  of  his  feet  were 
now  kept  in  perpetual  motion,  in  turning  and 
twisting  the  ball  while  the  weight  of  his  body 
compressed  it  gradually  into  a  smaller  eize. 
Aa  ^  bulk  of  the  ball  is  thus  reduced  by  pres- 
sure, the  canvas  slackens,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  l^e  workman  from  time  to  time  to  jump 
off  it  and  tightsn  its  month  by  giving  it  an 
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extra  twist  with  bis  bands.    The  balls  by  this 
process  of  rolling  and  twisting,  become  at  last 
very  hard  and  solid,  and  are  then  thrown  on 
one  side,  and  allowed  to  be  in  this  state  for 
several  hours  :  if  this  work  has  been  done  in 
the  evening,  they  remain  all  night.     By  this 
system  of  pressing,  twisting,  and  rolling,  the 
greater  portion   of    the  racist  leaves  take  a 
circular  form,  which  goes   on  to  perfection 
during  the  subsequent  drying  which  the  leaves 
have,  of  course,  to  undergo,  and  ends  in^e 
production  of  the  round  shot-like  appearance 
by  whieh  this  kind  of  tea  is  known.    It  is  a 
most  curious  sight  to  a  stranger  who  sees  the 
mode  of  making  this  tea  for  the  first  time.   A 
whole  row  of  these   men,  nearly  naked  when 
the  weather  is  warmi  each  with  a  large  ball 
under  his  feet,  which  he  is  twisting  and  roiling 
with  all  his  might,  is  so  unexpected  a  sight  in 
tea-making.    The  best  kind  of  caper  takes  the 
round  form  naturally  during  the  manufacture 
of  souchong  or  congou,  but  only  a  very  small 
quantity,  about  five  per  cent,  could  be  pro- 
cured in  this  way.     By  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  csper  exported  is  manufactured  in 
the  manner  jnst  described.     But  there  is  an- 
other mode  of  making  caper  which  is  scarcely  as 
legitimate  as  the  former.    In  one  comer  of  the 
factory  he  observed  s  quantity  of  tea  exceed- 
ingly coarse  in  quality,  in  fact  the  refuse  of 
that  which  he  had  been  examining.     All  the 
art  of  the  manipulator,  in  so  far  as  heating 
and  pressing  and  rolling  in  the  unual  way,  was 
not  equal  to  make  a  good-looking  **  caper*'  out 
of  this.    The  leaves  were  too  old,  too  large 
and  coarse  in  their  present  state.  But  although 
there   might  be  some  difficulty  even    to  a 
Chinese  in  making  small  leaves  into  large  ones, 
there   was  none  whatever   in   making   large 
leaves  small,  and  their  mode  of  doing  this  was 
as  follows.     These  coarse  leaves  were  first  of 
all  heated  and  moistened  as  the  others  had 
been,  in  order  to  make  them  soft  and  pliable. 
They  were  then  thrown  into  square  boxes  and 
chopped  up  for  sometime  until  the  size  of  tbe 
leaves  was  reduced.     When  this  was  accom- 
plished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  operator,  they 
were   then    made    into    nice-looking    round 
"  caper*'  suitable  for  the  market.  The  origin  of 
the  name  this  tea  bears  is  no  doubt  from  its 
resen'^blance  in  form  to  the  flower  buds  of  the 
caper-bush  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  yet  it  is 
rather  a  curious  ooinoidence  that  the  greater 
part  of  caper  tea  finds  its  market  in  the  Cape 
of  Gh>od  Hope.     His  Chinese  guide  informed 
him  with  a  peculiar  grin  on  his  countenance, 
that  when  there  is  a  large  demand  for  green 
teas,  caper  is  converted  into  imperial  and  gun- 
powder by  dyeing  it  with  prussian  blue  and 
gypsum,    l^e  **  orange  pekou'  of  commerce^ 
which  is  produced  in  die  same  district  as  ihe 
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caper,  is  somewhat  like  congou  in  make  bnt 
the  leaf  is  much  more  wiry  and  twistec),  and 
is  of  a  lighter  complexion.  The  infusion  pro- 
duced by  this  tea  has  a  yellow  or  orange  tint, 
and  hence  the  name  of  orange  pekoe  which  it 
bears.  Like  hyaon  pekou  amongst  green  teas 
this  is  made  from  the  young  leaves  soon  after 
they  unfold  themselves  in  spring*  and  hence 
many  of  the  leaves  are  covered  with  white 
hairs  which  are  formed  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  These  haiiy  leaves  are  called  pekoe  ends 
by  the  trade.  A  large  quantity  of  this  tea  is 
gathered  and  dried  by  itself,  while  another 
portion  is  taken  out  of  that  of  which  the 
*'  caper*'  is  ultimately  made." 

Black  Tea. — During  the  days  of  the  Eant 
India  Company's  Charter  all  the  best  black 
teas  were  produced  in  the  province  of  Fokien. 
The  towns  of  Tsin-tsun  and  Tsong-gan  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  far-famed  Woo-e  hills  were 
then  the  chief  marts  for  the  best  black  teas 
exported  by  the  Company.  At  that  period 
the  districts  about  Ning-cbow,  in  the  Kiangse 
province,  were  known  only  for  their  green  teas. 
Now,  however,  and  for  many  years  past,  al- 
though the  Fokien  black  teas  are,  and  have 
been,  largely  exported,  those  produced  in  the 
Ning-chou  districts  have  risen  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  and  generally  fetch  very 
high  prices  in  the  English  market.  If  there 
be  any  one  now  who  still  clings  to  the  old  idea 
that  green  teas  can  be  made  only  from  the 
plant  called  Thea  viridis,  and  black  ones  only 
from  Thea  bohea,  he  will  find  a  difficulty  in 
giving  credit  to  the  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Ning-chou  districts  have  changed 
their  green  teas  into  black.  Many  years 
ago  a  spirited  Chinese  merchant,  who  no 
doubt  saw  well  enough  that  black  and 
green  teas  could  be  made  easily  enough 
from  the  same  plant,  had  a  crop  of  black 
teas  made  in  the  Ning-chow  district  and 
brought  to  Canton  for  sale.  This  tea  was 
highly  approved  of  by  the  foreign  merchants 
at  that  port,  and  was  bought  by  the 
great  house  of  Messrs.  Dent  and  Company 
and  sent  to  England.  When  it  got  home  it 
found  a  ready  sale  in  the  market,  and  at 
once  established  itself  as  a  black  tea  of  the 
first  class.  Year  by  year  after  this  the  demand 
for  this  tea  steadily  increased  and  was  as  re- 
gularly supplied  by  the  Chinese.  At  the 
present  time  the  Ning-chow  districts  produc- 
ed black  teas  only,  while  in  former  days  they 
produced  only  green.  If  proof  were  wanting, 
this  would  appear  sufficient  to  show  that 
black  or  green  teas  can  be  made  from  any 
Tariety  of  the  tea  plant,  and  that  the  change 
of  colour  in  the  manufactured  article  depends 
entirely  upon  the  mode  of  the  manipulation. 

Stick  tea  of  Thibet — A  sample  of  this  en- 
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rious  product  was  shown  by  the  East  Indi* 
Company  in  1851.  It  is  formed  of  the  re* 
fuse  tea-leaves  and  sweepings  of  the  granaries, 
damped  and  pressed  into  a  mould,  generally 
with  a  little  bullock^s  blood.  The  finer  sorta 
are  friable  masses,  and  are  packed  in  papers  ; 
the  coarser  sewn  up  in  sheep's  skin.  Jn  this 
form  it  is  an  article  of  commerce  throughoat 
Central  and  Northern  Asia  and  the  Hima- 
layan provinces  ;  and  is  consumed  by  Mongols, 
Tartars,  and  Tibetans,  churned  with  milk,  salt, 
butter,and  boiling  water,  more  as  a  soup  than 
as  tea  proper.  Certain  quantities  are  forced 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  western  tribu- 
taries of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  payment  for 
the  support  of  troops^  &c, ;  and  is  henoe»  from 
its  convenient  size  and  form,  brought  into 
circulation  as  a  coin,  x>ver  an  area  greater 
than  that  of  Europe. 

Tea  ;  the  varietie$  manujaaured. — Sir  John 
Francis  Davis,  in  his  work,  "  The  Chinese," 
says  tea  has  always  held  a  principal  place 
in  our  intercourse  with  China,  and  that  the 
fineness  and  dearness  of  tea  are  deter- 
mined by  the  tenderness  and  smallness  of 
the  leaf  when  picked.  The  various  de- 
scriptions of  the  black  diminish  in  quslity 
and  value  as  they  are  gathered  later 
in  the  season,  until  they  reach  the  lowest 
kindf  called  by  us  Bohea,  and  by  the  Chinese 
(Ta*cha)  *  large  tea*  on  account  of  the  matu- 
rity and  size  of  the  leaves.  The  early  leaf 
buds  in  spring,  being  covered  with  a  white 
silky  down,  are  gathered  to  make  pekoe, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Canton  name 
Pak-ho  '  white  down.'  A  few  days'  longer 
growth  produce  what  is  here  styled'  black 
leaved  pekoe.*  The  more  fleshy  and  matured 
leaves  constitute  souchong ;  as  they  grnw 
larger  and  coarser  they  form  congou ;  and 
the  last  and  latest  picking  is  boheab  Tea-fann- 
ers, who  are  small  proprietors  or  cultivators, 
give  the  tea  a  rough  preparation,  and  then 
take  it  to  the  contractors,  whose  business  it  is 
to  adapt  its  farther  preparation  to  the  exist- 
ing nature  of  the  demand.  The  different  kinds 
of  tea  may  be  considered  in  the  ascendiKg 
scale  of  their  value. 

1.  Bohea,  which  in  England  is  the  name 
of  a  quality,  is  in  China  the  name  of 
a  district  where  various  kinds  of  black 
tea  are  produced.  The  coarse  leaf  brought 
under  that  name  to  Great  Britain  is  dis- 
tinguished by  containing  a  larger  pro* 
portion  of  the  woody  fibre  than  other  teas ; 
its  infusion  is  of  a  darker  colour,  and  as  it 
has  been  more  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire^ 
it  keeps  a  longer  time  without  becominit 
musty  than  the  finer  sorts.  Two  kinds  of 
bohea  are  brought  from  China :  the  lowest  of 
these  is  manufactnred  on  the  spot,  and  tfaer»- 
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fore  called  '^  Canton  Bohea/'  being  a  mixture 
of  refuse  Congou  with  a  coarse  tea  called  Wo- 
ping,  the  growth  of  the  province.  The  better 
kind  oi  Bohea  comes  from  the  district  of  that 
name  in  Fokein,  and,  having  been  of  late  es- 
teemed equally  with  the  lower  Congou  teas, 
has  been  packed  in  the  same  square  chest, 
while  the  old  Bohea  package  is  of  an  oblong 
shape. 

2.  Congou,  the  next  higher  kind,  is  nam- 
ed from  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  Koong- 
foo,  '  labour  or  assiduity.'  It  formed  for  many 
years  the  bulk  of  the  East  India  Company's 
cargoes ;  but  the  quality  gradua)br  fell  off,  in 
consequence  of  the  partial  abandonment  of 
the  old  system  of  an  annual  contract,  by 
-which  the  Chinese  merchants  were  assured 
of  a  remunerating  price  for  the  better  sorts. 
The  consumption  of  Bohea  in  Qreat  Britain 
has  of  late  years  increased,  to  the  diminution 
of  Congou,  and  the  standard  of  the  latter  has 
been  considerably  lowered.  A  particular  va- 
riety, called  Campoi,  is  so  called  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  general  name  Kiew-peo,  '  Selec- 
tion— choice; '  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  prized 
in  Great  Britain,  from  absence  of  strength,  a 
characteristic  which  is  stated  to  be  generally 
esteemed  beyond  delicacy  of  flavour. 

3.  Souchong  (Seaou-choong,  '  small,  or 
scarce  sort')  is  the  finest  of  the  stronger  black 
teas,  with  a  leaf  that  is  generally  entire  and 
curly,  but  more  young  than  in  coarser  kinds. 
What  is  called  *  Padre  Souchong'  is  packed 
in  separate  paper  bundles,  of  about  half  a 
pound  each,  and  is  so  fine  as  to 'be  used  al- 
most exclusively  for  presents.  The  probabi- 
lity is  that  its  use  in  that  way  by  the  Catho- 
lic missionaries  first  gave  rise  to  the  name. 
The  finest  kinds  of  Souchong  are  sometimes 
scented  with  the  flowers  of  the  Chloranthus 
inconspicuuS)  and  Gardenia  florida;  and 
they  cannot  be  ohtained  even  among  the 
Chinese  except  at  high  prices.  A  highly 
crisped  and  curled  leaf  called  Sonchi,  has  late- 
ly grown  into  disrepute  and  been  much  dis- 
used, in  oonseqtience  of  being  often  found  to 
contain  a  ferruginous  dust,  which  was  proba- 
bly not  intended  as  a  fraud,  but  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  gronnd,  where  the  tea  ha 
been  carelessly  and  dirtily  packed. 

4.  Pekoe  being  composed  mainly  of  the 
young  spring-buds,  the  gathering  of  these 
must,  of  course,  be  injurious  in  some  degree 
to  the  future  produce  of  the  shrub,  and  this 
description  of  tea  is  accordingly  both  dear  and 
small  in  quantity.  With  a  view  to  preserving 
fineness  of  flavour,  the  application  of  heat  is 
Tery  limited  in  drying  the  leaves,  and  hence 
it  is,  that  Pekoe  is  more  liable  to  injury  from 
keeping  than  any  other  sort  of  tea.  There  is 
»  species  of  Pekoe  made  in  the  Green  tea 
country  from  the  young  buds  in  like  manner 
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with  the  black  kind ;  but  it  is  so  little  fired 
that  the  least  damp  spoils  it ;  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  scarcity 
and  high  price,  the  Hyson-pekoe,  as  some 
call  it,  has  never  been  brought  to  England. 
The  mandarins  send  it  in  very  small  canisters 
to  each  other,  or  to  their  friends,  as  presents, 
nnder  the  name  of  Loongtsing,  which  is  pro- 
bably *t  he  name  of  the  district  where  the  tea 
is  made. 

Green  teas  may  generally  be  divided  into 
five  denominations,  which  are — L  Twankay  ; 
2.  Hyson-skin ;  3.  Hyson ;  4.  Gunpowder; 
5.  young  Hyson.  Twankay  tea  has  always 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  green  teas  import- 
ed into  England,  being  used  by  the  retaalers 
to  mix  with  the  finer  kinds.  The  leaf  is 
older  and  not  So  much  twisted  and  rolled  as  in 
the  dearer  descriptions  :  there  is  altogether 
less  care  and  trouble  bestowed  on  its  prepara- 
tion. It  iff,  in  fuct,  the  Bohea  of  green  teas  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  it  brought  to  England 
has  fully  equalled  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
importation  of  green.  Hyson  skin  is  so  named 
from  the  original  Chinese  term,  in  which  con- 
nection the  skin  means  the  refuse  or  inferior 
portion  of  anything ;  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to 
the  hide  of  an  animal  or  the  rind  of  fruit. 
In  preparing  the  fine  tea  called  Hyson 
all  those  leaves  that  are  of  a  coarser  yellow 
and  less  twisted  or  rolled  appearance  are  set 
apart  and  sold  as  the  refuse  or  skin  tea  at  a 
much  inferior  price.  The  whole  quantity, 
therefore,  depends  on,  and  bears  a  proportion 
to,  the  whole  quantity  of  Hyaon  manufactur- 
ed, but  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  thousand 
chests  in  all.  The  word  Hyson  is  corrupted 
from  the  Chinese  name  which  signifies  flour* 
ishing  spring,  this  fine  sort  of  tea  being  of 
course  gathered  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
— Fortuned s  Waiiderings,  pages  219,  220,  221 
and  222. 

Mr.  Williams^  writing  on  the  tea  plant, 
says  its  botanical  affinities  ally  it  to  the 
Camellia,  and  both  have  the  same  name  among 
the  Chinese ;  botanists  call  it  Thea,  and  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  different 
sorts  are  distinct  species  or  mere  varieties. 
Mr.  Fortune  found  them  growing  together, 
and  Loureiro,  a  medical  missionary  in  China, 
regards  all  the  varieties  as  ascribable  to  these 
causes,  though  De  Candolle  divides  them  into 
three  species,  Thea  bohea,  Thea  viridis,  and 
Thea  cochinsinensis.  The  plsmt  is  from  three 
to  six  feet  high,  and  usually  presents  a  dense 
mass  of  foliage  on  an  infinite  number  of  small 
twigs,  a  result  of  the  practice  of  cutting  it 
down.  In  Assam,  where  it  has  been  found 
wild,  it  reaches  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The 
leaf  is  a  dark  green  color,  of  an  oblong  oval 
shape,  and  the  flowers  are  white,  inodorous, 
and  single ;  the  seeds  are  like  hazel-nuts  in 
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tise  and  colour,  three  of  them  being  inclosed  i  brickSi    and  thoroughly  drying  it    in  that 


in  a  h%rd  husk,  and  so  oily  as  to  corrupt  soon 
after  ripening ;  this  oil  is  rather  acrid  and 
bitter,  but  is  useful  for  various  purposes. 

The  Chinese  names  given  to  the  various 
sorts  of  tea,  the  produce  of  these  varieties,  are  | 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  their  appear- 
ance or  place  of  growth  ;  the  names  of  many 
of  the  best  kinds  are  not  commonly  Ifuown 
abroad.  Bohea  is  the  name  of  the  Wu-i  hills 
(or  Bu-i  as  the  people  on  the  spot  call  them), 
where  the  tea  is  grown,  and  not  a  term  for  a 

particular  sort  among  the  Chinese,  though  it  «../«. 

is  applied  to  a  very  poor  kind  of  black  tea  at  account  ascribes  the  diflfereuoe  m  the  color  uf 
Canton ;  Suuglo  is  likewise  a  general  term   black  and  green  tea  wholly  to  the  mode  of 


shape  to  carry  in  their  wanderings.  The 
poorer  natives  substitute  the  leaves  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Rhamnus  or  Fallopia,  which  they  dry  ; 
Camellia  leave«  are  perhaps  mixed  with  it,  bot 
probably  to  no  great  extent.  The  refuse  uf 
packing  houses  is  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  low 
rate.—  Willianu^  Meddle  Kingdom^  Vol.  Up 
p,  13o. 

Manvfactttre, — The  questions  have  been 
often  duicuased  whether  black  or  green  tea« 
are  made  from  the  same  plant,  and  whether 
they  can  be   made  from  each  <»ther.     Chini 


for  the  green  teas  produced  on  the  hills  in 
Kiangsu.  The  names  of  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  black  tea  are  as  follows  :  Pecco,  **  white 
hairs."  so  called  from  the  whitish  down  on  the 
young  leaves,  is  one  of  the  choicest  kinds  and 
has  a  peculiar  taste  ;  Orange  Pecco,  called 
shang  hiang,  or  *^  most  fragrant,*'  differs  from 
it  slightly ;  Hungmuey,  '*  red  plum  blossoms," 
has  a  slightly  reddish  tinge ;  the  terms 
prince's  eyebrows^  carnation  hair,  lotus  kernel, 
sparrow's  tongue,  fir-leaf  pattern,  dragon's 
pellet,  and  dragon's  whisker s^  are  all  trans- 
lations of  the  native  names  of  different  kinds 
of  Souchong  or  Pecco.  Souchong,  or  sian 
chung,  means  little  plant  or  sort,  as  Pouchong, 
or  folded  sort,  refers  to  the  mode  of  packing 
it ;  Campoi  is  corrupted  from  kan  pei,  i.  e., 
oarefully  fired ;  Cbulan  is  the  tea  scented  with 
the  chulau  flower,  and  applied  to  snme  kindi* 
of  scented  green  tea.  The  names  of  green 
teas  are  less  numerous:  Gunpowder,  or  ma 
chU|  i.  e.,  hemp  pearl,  derives  its  name  from 
the  form  into  which  the  leaves  are  rolled  :  ta 
chUy  or  ''  great  pearl,"  and  chulan,  or  '^  pearl 
flower,"  denote  two  kinds  of  Imperial ;  Hyson 
or  yu  tsien,  i.  e.,  before  the  rains,  originally 
denoted  the  tenderest  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
is  now  applied  to  the  young  Eyson ;  aa  also 


preparation  ;  green  tea  is  cured  more  rapidly 
over  the  fire  than  the  black,  and  not  dried  iu 
baskets  afterwards  ;  but  throwing  the  leaf 
into  red  hot  pans,  and  subsequently  exposing 
it  to  the  sun  and  drying  it  over  a  covered  fire 
makes  it  black.  Green  tea  can  therefore  be 
changed  into  black,  but  the  contrary  cannot 
be  done,  because  the  leaf  is  already  black. 
Qreen  tea  is  made  by  simply  drying  the  leaves, 
*^  young  ones  over  a  gentle  heat  and  old  ones 
over  a  hot  fire,  for  about  half  an  hour  or  wliiie 
two  incense -sticks  can  burn  out."  By  this 
mode  more  of  the  essential  oil  remains  in  the 
leaf,  and  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  a  greater 
proportion  of  green  tea  spoils  or  becomea 
musty  during  the  long  land  journey  to  Canten. 
The  tea  cured  for  home  consumption  is  notaa 
oarefully  or  thoroughly  fired  as  that  intended 
for  exportation,  and  consequently  probably 
retains  more  of  its  peculiar  properties. 

Testing  of  2Va.— Biith  kinds  are  repeatedly 
tested  during  the  various  stages  of  manufac- 
ture  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  a  few  leaves, 
to  observe  the  color,  aroma,  taste,  strength 
and  other  properties  of  the  infusion.  As  many 
as  fifteen  drawings  can  be  made  from  the  best 
leaves  before  the  infusion  runs  off  limpid. 
In  the  usual  manner  of  Chinese  writings  tea 


another  name,  mei  pien,  or  "  plum  peUls ;"  things  are  specifically  mentioned  by  the  na 


while  hi<chuu,  **  flourishing  spring,"  describes 
Hyson ;  Twankay  is  the  name  of  a  stream  in 
Chehkiang,  where  this  sort  is  produced  ;  and 
Hyson  skiu  or  pi  cha,  i.  e.,  skin  tea,  is  the 
poorest  kind,  the  siftings  of  the  other  varie- 
ties ;  Ooluug,  '^  black  dragon/'  is  a  kind  of 
black  tea  with  green  flavor.  Ankoi  teas  are 
produced  in  the  district  of  Nganki,  not  far 
from  Tsinenchan  fu,  possessing  a  peculiar 
taste,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  ferruginous 
nature  of  the  soil.  I>e  Guigues  speaks  of  the 
Fu-'rh  tea,  from  the  place  iu  Kiangsu  where 
it  grows,  and  says  it  is  cured  from  wild  plants 
found  there,  the  infusion  is  unpleasant,  and 
used  for  medical  purposes.  The  Mongols  and 
others  iu  the  west  of  China  prepare  tea 
by  pressing  it  when  fresh  into  cakes   like 
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tive  author  to  be  observed  in  selecting  green 
tea  ;  suoh  as,  that  the  leaf  must  be  green, 
firmly  rolled,  and  fleshy  ;  there  must  be  no 
petioles  adhering,  no  dirty  or  broken  leaves 
of  twigs  ;  and  the  infusion  should  be  greenish, 
aromatic,  and  oily.  In  selecting  all  kinds  of 
tea,  the  color,  clearness,  taste,  and  strength 
of  the  infusion  are  the  principal  criteria  ;  the 
weight  of  the  parcels,  taste  and  color  of  the 
dry  leaf,  and  its  smell  when  strongly  breathed 
upon,  are  also  noticed.  Some  Ankoi  teas  are 
tried  by  a  lodestone  to  detect  the  presence  of 
minute  particles  of  iron. 

Soil  iuitcU>le  for  its  Cidtivatioii, — The  soil 
most  farourable  for  the  growth  of  tea  is  a 
rich  sandy  earth,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
vegetable  mould  in  it»  and  situatrons  oo  the 
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aides  of  hills,  where  there  is  a  good  expo- 
enre  and  supply  of  water,  prodace  the  boat 
flavonred  leaves.  The  patches  above  the  rice 
groands  are  favorite  sitaatioos,  bat  the  plant 
is  seldom  caltivated  on  the  plains  or  low- 
lands. A  loamy  subsoil,  with  a  sandy  loose 
covering,  produces  a  good  crop  of  leaves  and 
in  the  plantations  visited  in  the  Ankoi  hiUs 
in  Fuhkien,  much  of  it  is  colored  with  iron. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tea  exported  is 
grown  in  the  provinces  of  Fubkien,  Cheb- 
kiang,  and  Kiangsu,  but  all  the  eighteen  pro- 
duce it,  except  in  the  northern  regions  lying 
along  the  base  of  the  table* land  in  Ghihli  and 
Shansi,  though  the  eastern  parts,  between 
the  parallels  of  25^  and  35^  north,  afford  it 
in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance. 
With  the  increased  demand  its  cultivation 
Las  extended,  and  perhaps  that  of  cotton 
has  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree^ 
the  southern  hills  of  Fuhkien,  the  western 
parts  of  Kwnngtnng,  and  districts  in 
Kwangsi,  also  afford  it  for  foreign  markets. 
Russia  is  supplied  from  Sxchuen  and  the 
adjoining  region,  while  Birmah  gets  a  part 
from  Yunnan. 

OuUiPotion. — Tea  is  usually  raised  by  in- 
dividuals, who  cultivate  a  few  dozen  or  scores 
of  sbrubs  upon  their  own  lands,  and  either 
cure  the  leaves  themselvesi  or  sell  them  to 
their  neighbours,  after  assorting  them  ac- 
cording to  their  quality.  There  are  very 
few  large  plantations  under  the  care  of  rich 
landlords,  but  each  little  farmer  raises  tea  as 
he  does  cotton,  silk,  or  rice  upon  his  own  pre- 
mises. The  seeds  are  thickly  planted  in 
nursery  beds,  because  many  of  them  fail 
from  their  oily  nature,  and  when  the  nurs- 
lings are  a  foot  or  more  high  they  are  trans- 
planted into  rows  about  four  feet  apart ; 
sometimes  they  are  put  in  the  spot  designed 
for  them,  and  if  more  than  one  seed  in  a  hole 
succeeds,  it  is  removed.  No  preparation  of 
the  ground  is  necessary,  nor  in  much  care 
taken  to  keep  the  shrubs  in  a  healthy  state ; 
those  near  Canton  are  usually  covered  with 
lichens,  and  when  thus  neglected  worms 
attack  the  wood.  The  leaves  are  picked  ^m 
the  plant  when  three  years  old,  but  it  does 
not  attain  full  size  before  six  or  seven,  and 
thrives  according  to  circumstances  and  care 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  yeaiSi  being  in  fact 
gradually  killed  by  constantly  depriving  it  of 
its  foliage^  Pruning  the  twig  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  leaves  develops  the  branches 
laterally,  so  that  large,  healthy  shrubs 
nsemble  a  ooUeotion  of  plants  rather  thab  a 
single  bush.  The  interspaces  are  frequelitly 
flown  with  vegetables^  and  the  practice-  is  to 
spread  them  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
pcavsat  their  being  diaded« 
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where  the  best  tea  is  produced,  there  isi  accord* 
ing  to  the  Chinese^  considerable  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  leaves  from  gardens  not 
very  far  apart,  and  connoisseurs  are  as  parti^ 
eular  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  place  whence 
their  tea  comes  as  western  wine  drinkers  are 
to  learn  the  names  of  the  vineyards  producing 
the  best  brands.  The  produce  of  old  and 
celebrated  nurseries  is  carefully  connected  and 
cured  by  itself,  and  one  native  authority  states 
that  the  prices  of  these  particular  lots  vary 
from  15  to  100  dollars  per  pound. 

The  annnal  produce  of  a  single  plant  of  large 
size  is  said  to  be  from  16  or  18  to  24  ounces  } 
but  an  English  visitor  to  the  Aukoi  hills  as«* 
certained  that  the  common  average  yield  was 
not  far  from  six  ounces,  and  that  a  thousand 
square  yards  contained  between  300  and  400 
plants.  Three  crops  of  leaves  are  gathered 
during  the  season.  The  first  picking  is  about 
the  middle  of  April,  or  whenever  the  tender 
leaf  buds  begin  to  open,  and  while  the  leaves 
are  still  covered  with  a  whitish  down  ;  thesCi 
though  not  very  numerous,  produce  the  finest 
tea,  and  the  notion  that  some  of  the  delicate 
sorts  of  tea  are  made  from  the  flowers  has 
originated  from  the  whitish  appeamnce  this 
down  imparts  to  them ;  for  no  tea  can  be 
made  from  the  thin,  scentless  petals  of  the  tea 
blossom.  The  second  gathering  is  about  the 
first  of  May,  when  the  shrubs  are  covered 
with  full-sized  leaves.  Chinese  writers  say 
that  the  weather  has  great  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  the  leaves,  and  that  an  excess  or 
want  of  rain  mildews  or  withers  them,  so  as 
materially  to  affect  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  crop.  When  the  proper  time  has  ar« 
rived,  a  large  number  of  hands  should  be 
employed  to  gather  the  leaves  rapidly,  and  at 
this  period  the  whole  population,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  find  employment.  Each 
person  can  on  an  average  pick  13  lbs,  of  leaves 
in  a  day,  for  which  the  wages  are  about  six 
cents.  The  third  crop  is  collected  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  there  is  also  a  fourth 
gleaning  in  August,  called  tsiu-ln,  i.  e.,  autumn 
dew,  from  the  name  of  the  season  in  which  it 
takes  place;  the  three  previous  ones  call- 
ed firsts  second,  and  third  springs.  The  two 
last  crops  afford  only  inferior  Idnds^  seldom 
exported. 

CulUvatioH  in  C&tna  .-^The  tea  shrub  is 
cnltifated  every  where  and  often  y^  the  most 
inaccessible  situations ;  such  as  on  the  sum- 
mits and  ledges  of  precipitous  rocks.  Mr. 
Ball  states  that  chains  are  said  to  be  used  in 
collecting  the  leaves  of  the  shrubs  growing  in 
such  places;  and  the  greatest  quantity  is 
grown  on  level  spots  on  the  hilKsides,  which 

I  have  become  enriched,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
the  vegetable  matter  and  other  deposits  which 
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have  been  washed  down  by  the  rains  from  a 
higher  elevation.  Very  little  tea  appeared  to 
be  caltivated  on  the  more  barren  spots 
amongst  the  hills. 

Soil. — The  soil   of   the   tea-lands    about 
Woomsban  seemed  to  vary  considerably.  The 
most  common  kind    was   a  brownish -yellow 
adhesive  clay.     This  clay,    when  minutely 
examined,  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
portion  of  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  parti- 
cles  of  the  rocks  above  enumerated.     In   the 
gardens  on  the  plains  at  the  foot  <»f  the  hills 
the  soil  is  of  a  darker  colour,  and  contains  a 
greater  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  but  g«^ne- 
rally  it  is  either  brownish  yellow  or  reddish 
yellow.     Asa  general  rule  the  Chinese  always 
prefer  land  which  is  moderately  rich  provided 
other  circumstances  are  favourable.     By   far 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  tea  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  cultivated  on  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  hills.  He  observed  a  considerably  quan- 
tity also  in  gardens  on   tbe  level  land  in  a 
more  luxuriant  state  even  than  that   on   the 
hill-sides  ;  but  these  gardens  were  always   a 
considerable  height  above    the    level   of  the 
river  and  were  consequently  well  drained. 

CulUvation  and  management  of  plantations, 
-—In  the  black- tea  districts  as  in  the  green, 
large  quantities  of  young  plants  are  yearly 
raised  from  seeds.  These  seeds  are  gathered 
in  the  mouth  of  October,  and  kept  mixed  up 
with  sand  and  earth  during  the  winter  months. 
In  this  manner  tkey  are  kept  fresh  until  spring, 
when  they  are  sown  thickly  in  some  corner  of 
the  farm,  from  which  they  are  afterwards 
transplanted.  When  about  a  year  old  they 
are  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and 
ready  for  transplanting.  1'hey  are  planted  in 
rows  about  four  feet  apart.  Five  or  six  plants 
are  put  together  in  each  hole  and  these  litile 
patches  are  generally  abont  three  or  four  feet 


to  the  strange  and  often  barren  scenery  which 
is  every  where  around.  The  natives  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  practice  of  plucking  the 
leaves  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
tea-shrubs,  and  always  take  care  to  have  plants 
in  a  strong  and  vigorous  condition  before  they 
commence  gathering.  The  young  planta- 
tions are  generally  allowed  to  grow  unmolest- 
ed for  two  or  three  years,  or  until  they  are 
well  established  and  are  prod  ucing  stnmg  and 
vigorous  shoots  :  it  would  be  considered  very 
bad  management  to  begin  to  pluck  the  leaves 
until  this  is  the  caHO.  £ven  when  the  planta- 
tions were  in  full  bearing  Fortune  observed  that 
the  natives  never  took  many  leaves  from  the 
weaker  plants,  and  sometimes  passed  them 
altogether  in  order  that  their  growth  might 
not  be  checked. 

The  Tea  plant — Mr.Fortune  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  the  tea  plant  itself. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  two  t^a 
plants  considered  to  be  distinct  varieties,  are 
met  with  in  China,  both  of  which  have  been  im- 
ported into  Europe.    One,  the  Canton  yarie- 
ty,  is  called  Thea  bohea,  the  other,  the  nor- 
thern variety,  is  called  Thea  viridis.  The  foi- 
mer  produces  the  inferior  green  and  black 
teas  which  are  made  about  Canton,  and  from 
the  Litter  are  made  all  the  fine  green  teas  in 
the  great  Hwuy-cho  country  and  in  the  ad- 
joining proviuces.     Until  a  few  years  back  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  fiuQ  black 
teas  of  the  Bohea  hills  were  also  made  from 
the  Canton  variety,  and  hence  its  name.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.     When  he  visited 
Foo-chow-foo  for  the  first  time  in  1845,  he 
observed  that  the  tea- plant  in  cultivation  in 
that  neighbourhood  was  very  different  from 
the  Canton  variety,  and  apparently  identical 
with   the  Thea  viridis  of  Chekiang.     Foo- 
chow-foo  was  not  a  very  great  distance  from 


from  each  other    in    the    rows.    Sometimes,  |  the  Bohea  hills,  and  he  had  good  reasons  for 
however,  when  the  soil  is  poor,  as  in   many 
parts  of  Woo-eshan,  they  are  planted  very 


close  in  the  rows,  and  have  a  hedge-like  ap- 
pearance when  they  are  full  grown.  The 
young  plantations  are  always  made  in  spring, 
and  are  all  well  watered  by  the  rains  which  fsdl 
at  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in  April  and 
May.  The  daup,  moist  weather  at  this  season 
enables  the  young  plants  to  establish  them- 
selves in  their  new  quarters  where  they  re- 
quire little  labour  afterwards,  except  in  keep- 
ing the  ground  free  from  weeds.  A  plantation 
of  tea,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  looks  like  a 
little  shrubbery  of  evergreens.  As  tlie  travel- 
ler treads  his  way  amongst  the  rocky  scenery 
of  Wooe-shan,he is  continually  coming  upon 
these  plantations,  which  are  dotted  upon  the 
sides  of  all  the  hills.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
rich  dark  green,  and  afford  a  pleasing  contrast 
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believing  that  the  Bohea   plant  was  the  same 
as  the  Foo-chowone ;  but  still  he  had  no  posi- 


tive proof.  The  tea-plant  is  multiplied  by 
seed  like  our  hawthorns,  and  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  that  the  produce  oaa  be  identical 
iu  every  respect  with  the  parent  Instead 
therefore  of  having  one  or  two  varieties  of 
tea-plant  in  China,  we  have  iu  fact  many 
kinds,  although  the  difference  between  them 
may  be  slight.  Add  to  this,  that  the  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  raised  year  after  year  in  diffe- 
rent climates,  «nd  we  shall  no  longer  wonder 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  plants  in  one 
district  appear  slightly  different  from  those 
of  another,  although  they  may  have  been 
originally  produced  from  the  same  stook.  For 
these  reasons  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  plants  of 
ilwuy-chow  andWoo-e  are  the  same  speciea; 
and  that  slight  differenoes  observed  are  the 
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Tesults  of  reprodactioii  and  difference  of  cU- 
mate.  With  regard  to  the  Canton  plant — both  in 
constitution  and  habit,  it  too  may  have  ori- 
ginally  sprung  from  oneand  the  same  species. 

These  changes,  however,  do  not  alter  the 
commercial  value  of  those  plants  found  culti- 
vated io  the  great  tea-countries  of  Fokien 
and  Hwuy-chow,  where  the  finest  teas  are  pro- 
duced ^  for,  while  the  tea  shrub  may  have 
improved  in  the  course  of  reproduction 
ill  these  districts,  it  may  have  become 
deteriorated  in  others.  For  this  reason  seeds 
and  plants  ought  always  to  be  procured  from 
these  districts  for  transmission  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  it  is  desirable  to  grow  tea. 

Cultivaiion  at  Hwuy-chow. — In  the  green- 
tea  district  of  Hwuy-chew,  and  be  believes  in 
all  other  parts  where  the  shrub  is  cultivated,  it 
is  multiplied  by  seeds.  The  seeds  are  ripe  in 
the  month  of  October.  When  gathered  they 
are  generally  put  into  a  basket,  and  mixed  up 
with  sand  and  earth  in  a  damp  state,  and  in  this 
condition  they  are  kept  until  the  spring.  If 
this  plan  is  not  pursued  only  a  small  portion 
of  them  will  germinate.  Like  the  seeds  of 
the  oak  and  chesnut,  they  are  destroyed  when 
exposed  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature  and 
moisture-  In  the  month  of  March  the  seeds 
ar«  taken  out  of  the  basket  and  placed  in  the 
ground.  They  are  generally  sown  thickly,  in 
rows  or  in  beds»  in  a  nursery,  or  in  some  spare 
comer  of  the  tea-farm,  and  sometimes  the  va- 
cancies in  the  existing  plantations  are  made  up 
by  sowing  five  or  six  seeds  in  each  vacant 
apace.  When  the  young  plants  are  a  year 
old  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  transplanting. 
This  is  always  done  at  the  change  of  the  mon- 
soon in  spring,  when  fine  warm  showers  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  planted  in 
rows  about  four  feet  apart,  and  in  groups  of 
five  or  six  plants  in  the  row.  The  distance 
between  each  group  or  patch  is  icenerally  about 
four  feet.  The  first  crop  of  leaves  is  taken 
from  theae  plants  in  the  third  year.  When 
under  cultivation  they  rarely  attain  a  greater 
height  than  three  or  four  feet.  When  the  win- 
ters are  very  severe  the  natives  tie  straw  bands 
round  the  bushes  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost,  and  to  prevent  it  and  the  snow  from 
splitting  them. 

Tea  picking  or  Tea  Harvest — Mr.  Fortune 
says  he  made  Ayukas  temple  his  head-quarters 
for  several  days  after  the  events  took  place 
which  he  has  related  in  the  previous  chapter. 
His  time  was  now  fully  occupied  in  visiting 
all  the  tea  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
getting  information  concerning  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  tea.  It  was  the  harvest- 
time  for  the  principal  ccop  of  the  season,  and 
the  natives  were  observed  on  every  hiH-side 
busily  engagedin  gathering  the  leaves.  These  tea 
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gatherers  were  generally  seen  in  small  groups 
consisting  from  eight  to  twelve  persons. 
One  old  man  was  usually  at  the  head  of  each 
group,  the  others  being  women  and  children* 
Each  had  a  small  stool  furn)ed  like  the  letter 
T,  but  broad  of  course  at  the  top,  for  sitting 
on  while  gathering  the  leaves  on  the  lower 
sides  of  the  bushes.  The  foot  stool  being 
pointed,  it  was  easily  forced  into  the  ground  in 
order  to  render  it  steady,  and  as  easily  drawn 
out  and  carried  to  a  different  spot.  When  these 
tea  gatherers  are  hired  they  are  not  paid  by  the 
day,  but  by  the  quantity  of  leaves  they  bring  in 
to  their  employers.  In  making  inquiries  on  the 
point  he  found  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
four  and  five  cash  a  catty,  and  that  they  were 
able  to  gather  from  thirty  to  forty  catty  a 
day.  In  other  words,  each  was  able  to 
gather  from  forty  to  fifty-three  pounds  of 
raw  leaves  per  day,  for  which  was  received 
from  6d.  to  dd,,  or  thereabouts.  But  it  is 
only  very  expert  and  well  trained  hands  that 
can  make  such  a  sum  as  this,  children  and 
very  old  people  make,  of  course,  something 
considerably  less.  Wages  of  labourers  in 
the  tea  districts  of  China  range  from  2d, 
to  3d.  per  day  with  their  food,  which  is  al- 
most always  furnished  by  the  farmers,  and 
which  may  cost  about  Sd,  or  4cd,  more,  mak- 
ing the  whole  day's  labour  amount  to  6d»  or 
7d.  The  food  of  this  people  is  of  the  simp- 
lest kind — namely,  rice,  vegetables,  and  a 
small  portion  of  animal  food,  such  as  fish  or 
pork. 

Scenting  oj  Tea* — Having  taken  a  passing 
glance  at  all    the    objects  on  entering  the 
building,  I  next,  says  Fortune,  directed  my 
attention  to  the  scenting  process,  which  had 
been  the  main  object  of  my  visit,  and  yhich 
I  shall    now    endeavour  to   describe.     In   a 
corner  of  the  building  there  lay  a  large  heap 
of  orange-flowers,  which   filled  the  air  with 
the  most  delicious   perfume.    A   man   was 
engaged  in  sifting  them  to  get  out  the  stamen 
and   other  smaller    portions   of  the    flower. 
This  process  was  necessary^  in   order   that 
the  flowers  might  be  readily  sifted  out  of  the 
tea  after  the  scenting  had  been  accomplished. 
The  orange- flowers  being  fnlly  expanded,  the 
large  petals  were  easily  separated  from  the 
stameus  and  smaller  ones.     In  100  parts  70 
per  cent,  were   used  and  30    thrown  away. 
When  the  orange  is  used,  its  flowers  must  be 
fully  expanded,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
scent ;  but  flowers  of  jasmine  may  be  used 
in  the  bud,  as  they  will   expand  and  emit 
their  fragrance    during  the  time  they  are 
mixed  with  the  tea.     When  the  flowers  had 
been  sifted  over  in  the  manner  described  they 
were  ready  for  use.      In  the  meantime  the 
tea  to  be  scented  had  been  carefully  manipu- 
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lated,  and  appeared  perfectly  dried  and  finished. 
At  this  stage  of  the  process  it  is  worthy  of 
ohserring  that,  while  the  tea  was  perfectly 
dry,  the  orange -flowers  were  just  as  they 
had  heen  gathered  from  the  trees.  Large 
quantities  of  the  tea  were  now  mixed  np  with 
the  flowers,  in  the  proportion  of  40  lbs  of 
flowers  to  100  lbs.  of  tea.  This  dry  tea  and 
the  nndried  flowers  were  allowed  to  lie  mixed 
together  for  the  space  of  twenty-fonr  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  flowers  were  sift- 
ed out  of  the  tea,  and  by  the  repeated  sifting 
and  winnowing  processes  which  the  tea  had 
afterwards  to  undergo,  they  were  nearly  all 
got  rid  of.  Sometimes  a  few  stray  ones  are 
left  in  the  tea,  and  may  be  detected  even  after 
it  arrives  in  England.  A  small  portion  of 
tea  adheres  to  the  moist  flowers  when  they 
are  sifted  out,  and  this  is  generally  given 
away  to  the  poor  who  pick  it  out  with 
the  hand  The  flowers,  at  this  part  of  the 
process,  had  impregnated  the  tea  leaves 
with  a  large  portion  of  their  peculiar  odours^ 
but  they  had  also  left  behind  them  a  certain 
portion  of  moisture  which  it  was  necessary  to 
expel.  This  was  done  by  placing  the  tea  once 
more  over  slow  charcoal-fires  in  basket  sieves 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  drying.  The 
scent  communicated  by  the  fiowers  is  very 
light  for  some  time,  but  like  the  fragrance 
peculiar  to  the  tea  leaf  itself,  comes  out  after 
being  packed  for  a  week  or  two.  Sometimes 
this  scenting  process  is  repeated  when  the 
odour  is  not  considered  sufficiently  sfrong,and 
the  head  man  in  the  factory  informed  me  he 
sometimes  scented  twice  wich  orange*flowers 
and  once  with  the  ''  Mo-le"  (Jasminum  sam- 
bac).  The  flowers  of  various  plants  are  used 
in  scenting  by  the  Chinese,  some  of  which  are 
considered  better  than  others,  and  some  can  be 
had  at  seasons  when  others  are  not  procurable. 

1  considered  it  of  some  importance  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  subject  to  6nd  out  not  only 
the  Chinese  names  of  these  various  plants,  but 
also  by  examining  the  plants  themselves,  to 
be  able  to  give  each  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  to  scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  following  list  was  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  may  be  fully  relied  upon.  The 
numbers  prefixed  express  the  relative  value  of 
each  kind  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
asterisks  point  out  those  which  are  mostly 
Bsed  for  scenting  teas  for  the  foreign  markets 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  valued.  Thus 
the  ^  Mo-le"  and  the  ''  Sien-hing"  are  con- 
sidered the  best  and  so  on  : — 

1  Boss  scented  (Tsing  moi-qui-hwa). 

1  or  2  plum  double  (Moi-hwa) 

2  *Jasminum  sambao  (Mo-le-hwa) 

2  or  3  Vasminum  paniculatum.  (Sieu-hing 

hwa.) 
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4  *Aglaia  odorata^  (Lan-hwa-or   you- 

chulan). 

5  Olea  fragrans  (Ewei-hwa). 

6  *OrHnge  (Chang-hwa). 

7  ^Gardenia  florida  (Pak-sema-hwa). 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Chlo- 
ranthus  is  largely  used.  This  appears  to  be 
a  mistake^  originating,  no  doubt,  in  the 
similarity  of  its  Chinese  name  to  that  of 
Aglaia  odorata.  The  Cbloranthns  is  called 
•'  Chu-lan,"  the  Aglaia  **  Lan"  or  ^  Yu-chu- 
lan."  The  different  flowers  which  I  have  just 
named  are  not  all  used  in  the  same  proportion. 
Thus  of  orange  flowers  there  are  40  lbs  to  100 
lbs.  of  tea  ;  of  Aglaia  there  are  100  lbs  to 
150  lbs  ;  and  of  Jasminum  sambac  there  are 
oO  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  The  flowers  of  the  Sieu* 
hing  (Jasminum  paniculatum)  are  generally 
mixed  with  those  of  the  mo-le  (Jasminum 
sambac)  in  the  proportion  of  10  lbs.  of  the 
former  to  30  lbs.  of  the  latter,  and  the 
40  lbs.  .thus  produced  are  sufilicient  for 
100  lbs.  of  tea.  The  '' Eweihwa"  (Olea 
fragrans)  is  used  chiefly  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts  as  a  scent  for  a  rare  and  expensive  kind 
of  Hyson  Pekoe — a  tea  which  forms  a  most 
delicious  and  refreshing  beverage  when  taken 
a  la  Chinoise  without  sugar  and  milk.  The 
quantity  of  flowers  used  seemed  to  be  very 
large ;  and  I  made  particular  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  teas  that  are  scented  were  mixed 
up  with  large  quantities  of  unscented  kinds. 
The  Chinese  unhesitatingly  affirmed  that  sneh 
was  not  the  case,  but,  notwithstanding  their 
assertions,  I,  he  sayv,  had  some  doubts  on  this 
point.  The  length  of  time  which  teas  thus  scent- 
ed retain  the  scent  is  most  remarkable.  It  va- 
ries, however,  with  the  different  sorts.  Thns 
the  Olea  fragrans  tea  will  only  keep  well  for 
one  year,  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  has  either 
become  scentless,  or  has  a  peculiar  oily  odour 
which  is  disagreeable.  Teas  scented  with 
orange  blossoms  and  with  those  of  the  Mo-le 
will  keep  well  for  two  or  three  jrears,  and 
the  Sieu  hing  kinds  for  three  or  four  years. 
The  Aglaia  retains  the  scent  longer  than  any, 
and  is  said  to  preserve  well  for  five  or  six 
years.  The  tea  scented  with  the  Sieu  hing  is 
said  to  be  most  esteemed  by  foreignera,  al- 
though it  is  put  down  as  second  or  thir4  rate 
by  the  Chinese.  Scented  teas  for  the  foreign 
market  are  nearly  all  made  in  Canton  and  aie 
known  to  merchants  by  the  names  of  *'  scent* 
ed  Orange,"  ''  Pekoe,"  and  '*  scented  Gaper." 
They  are  grown  in  and  near  a  place  oalled 
Tashan,  in  the  Canton  province.  Mr. 
Walkinshaw  informed  him  that  other  deeerip- 
tions  of  tea,  both  blade  and  green,  have  beat 
scented  for  the  English  market,  b«t  have  been 
found  onsoitable.    Tme  caper  is  to  black  Urn 
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what  the  kinds  called  '*  imperial"  and  **  gun- 
powder" are  to  green  *.  it  assumes  a  round, 
short    looking    furm    during  the    process  of 
manipulatiou,   and  it  is  easily  separated  from 
the  other  leaves  by  siftiug  or  by  the  winnowing 
machine.    It  is  a  common  error  to    suppose 
that  ''  imperial"    or  **  gunpowder'*    amongst 
green  teas,  or ''  caper"  aniougst  black  ones*  is 
prepared  by    rolling  each   leaf   singly  by  the 
hand.     Such  a  method  of  mHuipuIation  would  | 
make  them  much  more  ezpenaive  than  they 
are.     One  gathering  oi  tea  is  said  to  yield  70 
per  cent,  of  orange  pekoe,    25  of    souchong, 
and  5  of  caper.    The  quantity  of  true  caper 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  very  small ;  but 
there  are  many  ways  of  increasing  the  quanti- 
ty by  peculiar  modes  of  manipulation,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  show.    In  a  large  factory, 
such  as  at    Canton,    there  is,  of  course,  a 
couaiderable  quantity  of  dust  and  refuse  tea 
remaining  after  the  orange  pekoe,  caper,  and 
soacboDg  have  been  sifted  out  of  it.    This  is 
sold  in  the    country  to   the    natives  at  a  low 
price,  and  no  doubt  is  often  made  up  with 
paste  and  other  ingredients  into  those  lie  teas 
which  uow-adays  find  a  market  in  England. 
Nothing  is  lost  or  thrown  away  in  China. 
The  stalks  and  yellow  leaves  which  have  been 
picked  out  by  women  and  children  are  sold 
in     the  countiy;  while    the    flowers    whioh 
have  done  their  duty  in  the  scenting  process 
are  given  to   the  poor,   who  pick   out   the 
fevr    remaining  tea-leaves    which^ad   been 
left    by    the  sieve   or  winnowing    machine. 
Some  flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  Aglaia 
for    example,  after    being    sifted   out    from 
the  tea,  are  dried  and  used  in  the  maimfac- 
ture  of  the  "  fragrant  Joss^stick,''  so  much 
used  in  the  religio:is  ceremonies  of  the  coun- 
try.    It  appears  from  these  investigations  that 
many  kinds  of  fragrant  flowers  besides  those 
used  by  the  Chinese  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose equally  well,  and  therefore  in  places  like 
India^  «vhere  tea  is  likely  to  be  produced  upcm 
an   extensive  scale,  experiments  in   scenting 
might  be  made  with  any  kinds  of  fragrant 
jasmines,   daphnes,    aurantiaceous    or  other 
plants  of  a  like  kind  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try.   It  will  be  observed  from  the  description 
Just  given  that  the  method  of  scenting  teas, 
like  most  of  the  arts  in  China,  is  exceedingly 
simple  in  its  nature  and  most  efficient.     It 
used  to  be  said  by  those  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter,  that  **  the  flowers  were  put 
over  a  slow  fire,  with  the  tea  in  a  separate 
basket  above  them,  and  so  the  fire  drove  the 
scent  from  the  flowers  into  the  tea."    Know- 
ing the  immense  capacity  which  dty  tea  has 
for    moisture  of  any  kind,  how  much  more 
siniple  and  beautiful  is  the  process  of  allow- 
ing  it  to  lie  for  a  space  of  time  mixed  up  with 
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undried  flowers  !  Afewyearsago  was  publish* 
ed  a  description  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  yield- 
ing green  teas  to  suit  the  depraved  tastes  in 
Eurt>pe>  and  particularly  in  America,  where 
they  are  largely  consumed.     Scenting  teas  is 
a  very  different  thing,  and  nothing  can   be 
urged  against  the  taste  for  them.     Ihat  this 
is  so  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  Chinese  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  fact  that,  while  they  dye  their 
teas,  not  to  drink,  but  only  to  sell,  they  con- 
sume and  highly    appreciate    these    scented 
ones.     The  price  paid  for  flowers  used  in  the 
scenting  proceas  varieB,like  everything  else  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  or  supply  in  the  market. 
In  1854  and  1855,  it   was   about  seventeen 
dollars  per  pecul,  but  sometimes  as  much  as 
thirty  dollars  are  paid  f(»r  the  same  quantity. 
In  former    years,    about    the    year    1840, 
as  much  as  sixty  dollars  per  pecul  used  to  be 
paid  for  flowers.     This  information  was  given 
me,  he  says,  some  time  after  I  had   been 
examining  the  method   of  scenting  in  the 
Houau  factory,  and  by  another  manufacturer, 
and  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion   I  had  then 
formed,  namely,  that  after  the   tea  is  once 
scented  with  the  proportions  of  flowers  men- 
tioned  above,  it  is    mixed    up   with    large 
quantities  of  unscented  tea.      Were  this  not 
so,  the  large  quantity  of  flowers  used    would 
render  the  tea  much  more  expensive  than 
it  really  is.    Upon  making  further  inquiries,  of 
diff^erent  individuals  and  at  different  times, 
I  found,  eays  he,  that    my  surmises   were 
correct.     The    rvsults    of  the     information 
thus   obtained   were,   that  sixty    pounds  of 
this  highly-scented  mixture  were  capable  of 
scenting  one  hundred  pounds  of  unscented 
tea,  and  no  doubt  it  is  sometimes   used  in 
even  amaller  proportions.  The  kinds  called 
'*  Caper''  and  Orange  Pekoe  are  quite  differ- 
ent in  appearance  from  teas   made  in  the 
great    black-tea    provinces    of   Fokien    and 
Kiang-si  as  large  quantities  of  these  teas— ^ 
indeed,  the  whole  which  are  exported — are 
made  up  near  Canton. 

Tea  is  well  known  to  the  natives  of  Lahore 
and  Cashmere ;  but  the  latter  are  the  more 
fond  of  tea,  and  prefer  the  Thibetan  product 
to  the  English  or  even  Chinese,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  aroma  and  perfume. 
The  Bokharians  and  Russians  are  also  fond 
of  tea,  and  use  generally  the  genuine  Chinese 
production.  The  former  make  a  soup  of  tea, 
by  boiling  the  leaves,  and  then  adding  milk, 
salt  and  butter ;  a  great  cupful  of  this  with 
bread,  forms  their  daily  breakfast  Both 
Russians  and  Bokharians  drink  tea  generall  j 
without  sugar,  and  chew  the  leaves  after- 
wards, so  that  nothing  is  lost 

Adulieratiam, — Before  noticing  these^  Dr. 
Hassall    repeats    some   of  the   information 
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previously  given.  He  tells  as  that  the  tea 
plant  is  a  hardy  evergreen  and  leafy  shrab 
\rhich  attains  the  height  of  from  three  to  six 
feet  and  upwards.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
family  Columniferee  (TerustrcBmiaceaa  of 
Lindley,)  which  includes  the  Camellias.  It 
is  generally  propagated  from  seed  and  the 
plant  comes  to  maturity  in  from  two  to  three 
years,  yielding  in  the  course  of  the  season 
three  and  in  some  cases  four  crops  of  leaves. 
The  first  gathering  takes  place  very  early  in 
the  spring,  a  second  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
third  about  the   middle   of  June,   and  a 
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fourth  in  August.  The  leaves  of  the  «first 
gathering  are  the  most  valuable,  and  from 
these  Pekoe  tea,  whiob  consists  of  the  young 
leaf  buds  as  well  as  black  teas  of  the  highest 
quality,  are  prepared.  Those  of  the  last 
gathering  are  large  and  old  leaves  and  conse- 
quently inferior  in  flavour  and  value.  The 
leaves  vary  considerably  in  size  and  form  ; 
the  youngest  leaves  are  narrow  convoluted 
and  downy ;  the  next  in  age  and  size  have 
their  edges  delicately  serrated  with  the 
venation  scarcely  perceptible:  in  those  of 
medium  and  large  sizes  the  venation  is  well 
marked,  a  series  of  characteristic  loops  being 
formed  along  each  niarginof  the  leaf,  and 
the  serrations  are  stronger  and  deeper  and 
placed  at  greater  intervals. 

Varieties  of  Tea, — The  principal  varieties 
of  black  tea  are  Boliea,  which  is  of  the  com- 
monest and  coarsest  description,  Congou, 
Souchong,  Caper,  and  Padry  Souchong  and 
Pekoe,  which  are  of  the  highest  quality,  the 
last  consisting  of  the  very  young  and  unex- 
panded  leaves,  and  which  when  clothed  with 
down  constitute  flowery  Pekoe. 

The  principal  varieties  of  green  tea  are 
*  Twankay,  Hyson-skin,  young  Hyson,  Hyson 
Imperial,  and  Gunpowder,  which  in  green  tea 
corresponds  with  flowery  Pekoe  in  black. 
Imperial  Hyson,  and  young  Hysou  consist  of 
the  second  and  third  gatherings,  while  the 
light  and  inferior  leaves,8eparated  from  Hyson 
by  a  winnowing  machine^  constitute  Hyson- 
skin,  a  variety  in  considerable  demand  amongst 
the  Americans. 

Tea  plant. — There  is  according  to  most 
writers  but  one  species  of  the  tea-plant  from 
which  the  whole  of  the  above  and  many  other 
varieties  of  tea  are  obtained,  the  differences 
depending  upon  oil,  climate,  weather,  age  of 
the  leaves,  and  mode  of  preparation.  The 
plants  from  which  black  teas  are  prepared  are 
grown  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  ledges 
of  mountains,  while  the  green  tea-shrubs  are 
cultivated  in  muiured  soil.  Upon  this  cir- 
cumstance many  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  varieties  depend.  Other  differences 
nre  occasioned  by  the  processes  adopted  in 
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the  preparation  and  roasting  of  the  leaYiK 
Thus  while  black  tea  is  firat  roasted  in  a 
shallowjiron  vessel  called  a  ''kuo,"  and  secondly 
in  sieves  over  a  bright  charcoal  fire^  green-tea 
does  not  undergo  the  second  method  of  roast- 
ing but  only  the  first  that  in  the  '<kuo.'' 

An  important  part  of  the  manufacture  of 
tea  consists  in  the  rolling  the  leaves^  so  as  to 
impart  to  them  their  characteristic  twisted 
shape.  This  is  effected  by  subjecting  the 
leaves  to  pressure  and  rolling  by  the  hands  in 
a  particular  manner.  The  first  eflect  of  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  leaves  in  the  Kxlo 
is  to  render  them  soft  and  flaccid.  When  in 
this  state,  they  are  removed  from  the  vessel 
and  submitted  to  the  first  rolling,  an  operation 
which,  after  the  renewed  action  of  the  Kuo 
on  each  occasion,  is  three  or  four  times  re- 
peated with  superior  teas  before  the  process 
is  considered  to  be  complete. 

Scenting  of  Tea, — The  following  obser- 
vations on  the  scenting  of  tea  are  extracted 
from  Mr.  BalPs  <*  Account  of  the  Cultivation 
and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  China." 

The  Chinese  seem  universally  to  agree  in 
ancient  as  in  modern  times  that  no  factitioos 
scent  can  be  given  to  tea  which  at  all  equals 
its  natural  fragrance  :  in  short  they  say  that 
only  common  tea  requires  scenting.  Those 
persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
drinking  some  of  the  finest  kinds  of  Souchong 
tea  will  perhaps  agree  with  the  Chinese  in 
these  opinions.  There  are  however  many 
scented  teas  which  so  far  from  being  inferior 
are  even  costly  and  much  esteemed  both  kq 
China  and  in  Europe.  Of  these  the  Cha  Lan, 
or  Cowslip  Hyson,  may  be  considered  the 
best.  '*  The  tea  about  to  be  scented  must  be 
taken  hot  from  the  last  roasting  (which  im- 
mediately precedes  the  packing,  and  poured 

I  into  a  Hyson  chest  so  as  to  form  a  layer  of 
two  inches  in  height  from  the  bottom,  a  hand- 
ful or  more  of  the  fresh  flowers  (already  se- 
parated from  the  stalks)  is  then  strewed  over 
the  tea.  In  this  manner  the  tea  and  flowers  are 
placed  in  layers  until  the  chest  is  quite  full.  The 
mouth  of  the  canister  is  then  closed  and  thus 
the  tea  remains  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  pro- 
per proportion  is  three  catties  of  flower  to  one 
hundred  catties  of  tea.  The  next  day  the 
the  chest  is  emptied  when  the  tea  and  flowers 
are  mixed  together,  they  then  undergo  the 
process  of  "  Poey,"  about  three  catties  being 
put  into  one  sieve.  The  Poey  Song  ia  com- 
pletely closed  that  the  tea  and  flowers  are 
thus  roasted  about  from  one  to  two  hours  or 
rather  until  the  flowers  become  crisp.  The 
flowers  are  then  sifted  out  and  the  tea  packed. 
If  the  tea  require  any  further  scenting,  fresh 
flowers  must  be  used  and  the  process  repeated 
as  before.  The  tea  thus  prepared  is  then  miz- 
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ed  with  other  tea  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  scented  tea  to  twenty  of  plain.     The  whole 
is  then  elightly  heated  in  a  kuo  (chao),  and 
when  packed  constitutes  the  description  of  tea 
denominated  in  England  Cowslip  Dyson.   Tea 
niay  be  scented  at  any  tia>e  with  this  kind  of 
tea,  bat  it  must  be  previously  heated  or  roast- 
Cjd  about  two  hours.     '*  Tiie  mode  of  scenting 
black  tea  difiPers  from  that  of  green,  and  so  far 
as  is  understood,  there  are*  two  or  three  methods 
of  performing  this   process.    The  Suuchong 
or  Gaper  teas,  the  Tetsioug  Hud  other  teas  of 
the  Cowslip  flavour,  nre  also  scented  with  the 
Chu  Lan   flower,    Chloranthus  inconspicuus. 
''  After  gathering,  the  flowers  are  separated 
from  the  stalk  as  before  when  some  people 
dry  them  in  the  sun  :  but  the  best  mode  is  to 
dry  them  in  a  Poey  Song  over  a  slow  fire,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  change  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  petals.     When  dried  they  are  put  nside 
to  cool  and  are  after wnrds  reduced   to  pow- 
der.   If  this  powder,  the  scent  of  which  is  very 
powerful,  be  sprinkled  over  tbe  leaves  previous- 
ly to  the  last  or  two  last  roastings  and  roll- 
i»g8  in  the  process  of  Poey,  the  tea  will  be 
highly  scented,  but  this  is  an  expensive  mode, 
on  account  of  the  additional  quantity  of  flow- 
ers required,  and  therefore  is  seldom  practised. 
The  usual  mode  is  by  sprinkling  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  powder  over  the  tea  dunng  the 
last  process  of  Poey,  which  takes  place  pre- 
vious to  packing.   >  A  small  white  powder  fre- 
quently found  in  black  teas  of  the  caper  fla- 
vour, cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  tea  dealer  in  England  ;  this  powder  is  that 
of  the  Chu  Lan  flower,  whose  colour  has  been 
changed   to    white  in  the   process  of  Poey. 
There  is  another  scented  tea  of  excellent  fla- 
vour, which  is  made  in  small  quantities  and 
occasionally   sent  to   foreigners  as  presents. 
This  is  a  Souchong  tea,  scented  with  the  flow- 
er   of   the  'Pae   sheem'  (Gardenia    florida.) 
There    are   two  other    scented  teas,  also  uf 
fine  flavour,  both  Souchong  teas,  the  one  scent- 
ed with  the  Quyfa,  or  Kuey-hoe  (Olea  fra- 
grans)  and  the  other  with  tbe  Moo-Ly-Hoa 
(Jaaminnmr  sambac).     Some  people  say  that 
the  three  last  tea  are  mixed  with  the  flowers, 
as  the  Hys«m  tea  is  mixed  with  the  Chu  Lan ' 
and  are  scented  in  the  same  manner.     But 
others  say  that  two  sieves  are  placed  in  the 
Poey  Song,  the  lower  one  containing  the  flow- 
era  and  the  upper  one  the- tea.     The  latter  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  Pae  Sheem  tea  to  which 
I  have  previously  alluded  is  scented.    These 
are  all  the  flowers  with  which  J  am  acquaint- 
ed which  are  employed  to  scent  tea,  but  in 
the  Keun  Fang  Pu,  and  Quang  Tong  Chy,  or 
Canton  Oeograpliical  History,  many  others  are 
enumerated  as  eligible  for  that  purpose.  Thesa 
works  also  observe  that  flowers  so  used  should 
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be  full  blown."  McCuUoch,  in  his  ''  Commer- 
cial Dictionary,''  draws  an  interesting  parallel 
between  the  vine  and  the  tea  plant.     <*  Con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  agricultural  produce, 
the  tea  plant  bears  a  close  rcAemblance  to  the 
vine.     Ill  the  husbandry  of  China  it  may  be 
said  to  take  tbe  same  place  which  the  vine 
occupies  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
Like  the  latter  its  growth  is  chiefly  confined 
to  hilly  tracts  not  suited  to  the  growth  of 
corn.     The   soils  capable    of    producing  the 
finest  kinda  are  within  given  districts   limited 
and  partial.     Skill  and  care  both  iu  husbandry 
and  preparation  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
production   of  good  tea  as  to  that  of  good 
wine.     The  best   wine   is  produced  only  in 
particular  latitudes  as  is  the  best  tea,  although 
periiaps  the  latter  is  not  restricted  to  an  equal 
degree.     Only  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe 
have   as  yet  succeeded   in    producing    good 
wines,  which  is  also  the  case  in  the  East  with 
tea,  for   the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
skill  and  industry  of  the  Chinese  are  there 
unquestionably   pre-eminent.     These  circum- 
stances deserve  to  be  attended  to  in  estimating 
the  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered  in 
any  attempt  to  propagate  the  tea-plant  iu  colo- 
nial and  other  possessions.     These  difficulties 
are  obviously  very  great  and  perhaps  all  but 
insuperable.     Most  of  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  raise  it  in  foreign  countries  were  not 
indeed  of  a  sort  from  which  much  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Within  the  last  few  jears,  however,  con- 
siderable efforts  liave  been  made  by  the  Dutch 
government  4)f  Java  to  produce  tea  on  the  hillit 
of  that  inland,  and  having  the  assistance  of 
Chinese  cultivators-  from  Fokien,  who   form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  emigrants  to  Java, 
a  degree  of  success  has  attended  them  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected  in  so  warm  a 
climate.     The  Brazilians  have  made   similar 
efforts,    having  also,  with  the  assistance    of 
Chinese  labourers,  attempted  tapropaga^^ethe 
tea  shrub  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  tolerably  good  tea  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour  in 
America,  and  the  quantity  required  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  manipulation'  of  tea,  there  is  no 
probability,  even  were  the  soil  suitable  to  the 
plant,  that  its  culture  can  be  profitably  carried 
on  in  that  country.     It  may  perhaps  succeed  in 
Assam,  where  its  culture  is^now  being  attempt- 
ed, for  labour  is  there  comparatively  cheap, 
and  the  hilly  and  table  lands  are  said  to  bear 
a  close  resemblance    to  those  of  the    tea  dis- 
'tricts  of  China  >  but  we  are  not  sanguine  in 
our  expectation  as  to  the  result."     <*  All  the 
black  teas"  says  McCulloch,  '*  exported  (with 
the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  Bohea  grown  iu 
Woping,  a  district  of  Canton)  are    grown    in 
Fokien,  a  hilly,  maritime,  populous  and  indus- 
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trious  province,  bordering  to  the  north  eaAt 
on  Canton.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Chinese  laws  as  to  inheritance,  and  proba- 
bly, also,  in  some  degree  to  the  despotic  genius 
of  the  government,  landed  property  is  much 
sub-divided  throughout  the  empire,  so  that 
tea  is  generally  grown  in  gardens  or  planta- 
tions of  no  great  exteut  The  leaves  are  pick- 
ed by  the  cultivator's  family  aud  immediately 
conveyed  to  market,  where  a  class  of  persons 
who  make  it  their  particular  business  pur- 
chase and  collect  them  in  quantities  nnd 
manufacture  them,  in  part,  that  is,  expose 
them  to  be  dried  under  a  shed.  A  second 
class  of  persons  commonly  known  in  the 
Cauton  market  as  the  tea  merchants,  repair  to 
the  districts  where  the  tea  is  produced  and 
purchase  it  in  its  half  prepared  stnte  from  the 
first  class  and  complete  the  manufacture  by 
garbling  the  different  quantities,  in  which 
operation  women  and  children  are  chiefly 
employed.  A  final  drying  is  then  given  and  the 
tea  packed  in  chests  and  divided  according  to 
quality  in  parcels  of  from  100  to  600  chests 
each.  These  parcels  are  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  district  grower,  or  manufacturer, 
exactly  as  is  practised  with  the  wines  of 
Bordeaux  and  Burgundy,  the  indigo  of  Bengal 
and  many  other  commodities  ;  aud  from  this 


circumstance  get  the  name  of  chops,  the  Chi-    quality  may  to  some  extent  be  determined 


nese  term  for  a  seal  or  signet"  <*  The  greater 
part  of  the  tea  is  brought  to  Canton  by  land 
carriage,  or  inland  navigation,  but  chiefly  by 
the  first,  it  is  conveyed  by  porters,  the  roads 
of  China  in  the  southern  provinces  not  general- 
ly admitting  of  wheel  carriages,  and  beasts  of 
burden  being  very  rare.  A  small  quantity  of 
black  tea  is  brought  by  sea,  but  probably 
smuggled,  for  this  cheaper  mode  of  transporta- 
tion is  discouraged  by  government,  which  it 
deprives  of  the  transit  duties  levied  on  inland 
carriage.  The  length  of  land-carriage  from 
the  principal  districts  where  the  green  teas 
are  grown  to  Canton,  is  probably  not  less  than 
700  miles  ;  nor  that  of  the  black  tea  over  a 
mountainous  country,  less  than  200  miles. 
The  tea-merchants  begin  to  arrive  in  Canton 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  busy 
season  continues  until  the  beginning  of  March, 
being  briskest  in  November,  December  and 
January."  There  is  another  particular  to 
which  the  comparison  between  the  vine  and 
tea  plant  made  by  Mr.  McCulloch  may  be  ex- 
tended, namely,  the  not  less  general  use  of 
the  infusion  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  tea 


and  along  public  roads  and  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  canals,  nor  is  it  unusual  for  the  burdened 
and  weary  traveller  to  lay  down  his  load,  refresh 
himself  with  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  and  then 
pursue  his  journey.*'  The  wealthy  Chioeae 
simply  infuse  the  leaves  in  an  elegant  porce- 
lain cup,  which  has  a  cover  of  the  same  ma- 
terial ;  the  leaves  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  and  generally  remain  there  without  in- 
convenience, though  occasionally  some  may 
floHt  or  rise  to  the  surface.  To  prevent  this 
inconvenience  sometimes  a  thin  piece  of  silver, 
of  filagree,  or  open  work,  is  placed  immediate- 
ly on  them.  Where  economy  is  necessary  to 
be  studied  the  teapot  is  used.  The  wealthy 
Japanese  continue  the  ancient  mode  of  grind- 
ing the  leaves  to  powder ;  and  nfter  infiiinoa 
in  a  cup,  it  is  whipped  with  a  split  bamboo^ 
or  denticulated  instrument,  till  it  creams,  when 
they  drink  both  the  infusion  and  powder,  as 
cofiee  is  used  in  many  parts  of  Asia. 

Analysis  of  Tea. — The  infusion  made  from 
tea  contains  gum,  glucose  or  saccharine  mat- 
ter, a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  and  a  peculiar 
nitrogenised  principle  called  theine  ;  this  is 
identical  with  caffein^  and  upon  its  preeenee 
many  of  the  properties  of  tea  depend.  The 
amount  of  gum  and  tannin  contained  in  a 
given  sample  of  tea  afford  data  by  which  its 


Properties  of  Tea, — Lo  Yu,  a  learned  Chi- 
nese, who  lived  in  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  A.  D. 
618  to  906,  gives  the  following  agreeable  ac- 
count of  the  qualities  and  effects  of  the  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant. 

"  It  tempers  the  spirit  and  hannonises 
the  mind  ;  dispels  lassitude  and  relieves 
fatigue  ;  awakens  thought  and  prevents 
drowsiness;  lightens  or  refreshes  the  body 
and  clears  the  perceptive  faculties.'*  In  Per- 
eira's  *'  Materia  Medica"  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  relating  to  the  properties  of 
tea  : — Its  astringency  is  proved  by  its  chemi- 
cal properties.  Another  quality  possessed 
especially  by  green  tea,  is  that  of  diminishing 
the  tendency  to  sleep.  Tea  appears  to  poesesa 
a  sedative  influence  with  regard  to  the  vascular 
system.  Strong  green  tea  taken  in  large 
quantities,  is  capable  in  some  constitutions  of 
producing  a  most  distressing  feeling  and  of 
operating  as  a  narcotic. 

Adulteration  of  Tea,  On  the  Use  and 
Detection  of  Leaves  other  than  those  of  the  Tea 
plant. —  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Chinese 
not  un frequently  make  use  of  the  leaves  of 


plant  by  the  people  of  various  nations  of  both  1  other  plants  besides  those  of  tea,  and  in  parti- 
th6  old  and  new  worlds.  In  China,  as  appears  '     '     "     '  *    ^^       «• 

from  the  following  extract,  tea  is  the  common 
beverage  of  the  people.  The  late  Sir  George 
Staunton  informs  us  that  "tea,  like  beer  inEng- 
land,  is  sold  in  public-houses,  in  every  town, 
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cular  the  leaves  of   Camellia    sasanqua     and 
Chleranthus  inconspicnns. 

La  Veno  i9eno.— 'This  is  an  article  which 
may  be  noticed  in  this  place,  being  now 
very  commonly  sold  under  the  above  attmc- 
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tive  titk,  to  mix  with  tea.  La  Veno  Beno 
coneista  of  a  coarse  powder,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  intermixed  with  small  fragments 
of  a  leaf  which  is  stated  to  be  that  of  sumach ; 
to  the  taste  the  powder  is  astringent  and  bitter, 
and  on  analysis,  it  is  ascertained  to  be  compos- 
ed in  great  part  of  coarsely  powdered  catechu. 

Chines  Botanical  Foxoder. — Like  La  Veno 
Bono,  it  is  put  up  in  packages,  and  sold  at  the 
same  price  ;  it  consists  of  a  coarse  powder,  of 
a  reddish-brown  colour  and  astringent  taste, 
and  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  catechu  and 
wheat  flour,  the  latter  ingredient  being  added 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  catechu.  Its 
use  is  open  to  the  same  objections,  sanitary 
and  others,  as  La  Veno  Beno. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  analysis  of  tea 
made  by  Dr.  Hassall  it  appears 

1st  That  not  oue  of  tbirty-five  samples 
of  black  tea,  as  imported  into  England,  con- 
tained any  other  leaf  thau  that  of  the  tea- 
plant. 

2nd.  That  out  of  the  above  number  of 
samples,  twenty-three  were  genuine  and  twelve 
adulterated.  The  genuine  teas  were  the  Con- 
gous and  Souchongs,  &c.,  and  the  adulterated 
teas  samples  of  scented  Fekoe  and  scented 
Caper  Chulan  or  black  gunpowder,  as  well  as 
imitations  of  these  made  from  tea-dust 

3rd.  That  the  adulterations  detected  con- 
flisted  in  facing,  so  as  to  improve  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  teas,  the  surfaces  of  tiie  leaves 
with  black  lead,  an  iridescent  powder  resemb- 
ling mica,  indigo,  and  turmeric,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  imitation  tea  out  of  tea  dust, 
sand,  (be. 

The  second  table  which  he  framed  affords 
conclusive  evidence 

Ist.  That  fabrication  of  spurious  black  tea 
was  extensively  carried  on  at  that  time  in  the 
British  metropolis,  and  in  other  towns  of  that 
kingdom. 

2nd.  That  two  processes  of  fabrication  were 
adopted.  In  the  first,  the  exhausted  tea- 
leaves  are  made  up  with  gum,  and  re-dried  ; 
black  lead,  and  the  mica-like  powder,  rose- 
pink,  and  cai'bonate  of  lime  being  sometimes 
added  to  bloom  or  face  the  leaves  as  well  as 
sulphate  of  iron  to  darken  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  and  to  give  astringency .  In  the  second, 
leaves  other  than  those  of  tea  (the  kind  mat- 
ters but  little)  are  used.  These,  after  being 
dried,  are  broken  down  mixed  with  gum,  cate- 
chu and  made  into  a  paste  ;  the  leaves  are 
then  re-dried  and  further  broken  down,  and 
sometimes  coated  with  gum.  The  spurious 
tea  made  from  exhausted  leaves  is  seldom  sold 
alone^  but  is  used  either  for  mixing  with 
genuine  black,  or  is  converted  into  green  tea, 
iu  the  manner  to  be  described  hereafter  ; 
while  that  made  from  British  leaves  and  oate- 
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chu  is  either  mixed  with  black  tea  in  the 
form  of  dust,  or  else  is  faced  and  bloomed 
until  it  is  made  to  resemble  green  tea. 
From  the  third  table  it  appears 
Ist,  That  out  of  twenty-four  samples  of 
black  tea  purchased  of  tea  dealers  and  grocers 
resident  in  the  British  metropolis,  twenty 
were  getmine  and  four  adulterated,  the  former 
being  Congous  and  Souchongs,  and  the  latter 
samples  of  scented  Pekoe  and  scented  Caper. 
It  thus  appears,  that  while  the  great  bulk  of 
the  black  tea  used  in  Eugland-^viz.,  Congou 
and  Souchong — as  delivered  to  the  consumer, 
is  in  a  genuine  state,  the  scented  teas-— viz., 
the  Pekoea  and  Capers — are  invariably  adul- 
terated. Lastly,  that  from  the  extensive  fa- 
brication of  spruious  black  tea  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  necessary  that  the  purchaser 
should  be  constantly  on  his  guard. 

Adulteration  hy    artificial    colouring   in 
China. — The  superintendent  of  the  workmen 
managed  the  colouring  part  of  the  process 
himself.      Having    procured    a    portion    of 
Prussian  blue,  he  threw  it  into  a  porcelain 
bowl,   not   unlike  a  chemists  mortar,   and 
crushed  it  into   a  very  fine  powder.     At  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  gypsum  was  produced 
and  burned  iu  the  charcoal  fires  which  were 
then  roasting  the  teas.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  soften  it  in  order  that  it  might  be   readily 
pounded  into  a  very  fine  powder  in   the  same 
manner  as  the  Prussian  blue  had  been.    The 
gypsum,  having  been  taken   out  of   the  fire 
after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  readily  crum- 
bled down  and  was  reduced  to  powder  in  the 
mortar.    These  two  substances,  having   been 
thus  prepared,  were  then   mixed  together  in 
the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  gypsum  to 
three  parts  of  Prussian  blue,  and   formed  a 
light  blue  powder,  which   was  then  ready  for 
UHC.      This  colouring  matter  was  applied  to 
the  teas  during  the  last  process  of  roasting* 
About  five  minutes  before  the  tea  was  re- 
moved from  the  pans — the  time  being  regu- 
lated  by    the  burniog  of   a  joss-stick,  the 
superintendent  took  a  small  porcelain  spoon, 
and  with  it  he  scattered  a  portion  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  over  the  leaves  iu  each  pan.     The 
workmen  then  turned  the  leaves  rapidly  round 
with  both   hands,  in  order   that  the  colour 
might    be    equally   diffused.      One   day   an 
English  gentleman  in  Shanghae,  being  in  con- 
versation with  some  Chinese  from  the  green- 
tea  country,  asked  them  what  reasons  they 
had  for  dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  without  undergoing  this  process. 
They  acknowledged  that  tea  was  much  better 
when  prepared  without  having  any  such  in- 
gredients mixed  with  it,  and  Uiat  they  never 
drank  dyed   teas  themselves,   but  justly  re- 
marked that|  as  foreigners  seem    to  prefer 
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baviag  ii  mixtnre  of  Prussian  blue  and  gyp- 
sum with  their  teu,  to  make  it  look  uniform 
and  pretty,  and  as  tliese  ingredients  were  cheap 
enough,  the  Chinese  had  no  objection  to  sup- 
ply   them,    especially   as  such    teas   always 
fetched    a    higher    price.     Mr.  R.   Fortune 
took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  dyeing  green  teas^not  certainly  with  the 
▼lew  of  assisting  others,  either  at   home  or 
aUroad,  in  the  art  of  colouring,  but  simply  to 
show  green  tea  drinkers  in  England,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
what  quantity  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum 
thej  imbibe  in  the  course  of  one  year.     To 
4  J  lbs.  of  tea  were  applied  8  mace  2^  canda- 
reens  of  colouring  matter,  or  rather  more  than 
ftn  ounce.     In  every  hundred  pounds  of  colour- 
ed green  tea  consumed  in  England  or  America, 
the  consumer  actually  drinks  more  than  half 
a  pound  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum.     And 
yet  tell  the  drinkers  of  this  coloured  tea  that 
the  Chinese  eat  cats,  dogs,  and  ratu,  and  they 
will  hold  up  their  hands  in  amazement,  and 
pity  the  poor  celestials.     Two  kinds  <»f  Prus- 
sian blue  are  used  by  the  tea  manufacturers — 
one  is  the  kind  commonly  met  with,  the  other 
is  to  be  seen  only  in  the  north  of  China.    It  is 
less  heavy  than  common  Prussian  blue,  of  a 
bright  pale  tint  and  very  beautiful.     Turmeric 
root  is  frequently  employed  in  Cant<»n,   but 
I  did  not  observe   it  in  use  in   Hwy-cbow. 
I    procured   snraples    of     these    ingredients 
from   the   Chinamen    in   the    factory,  iu   or- 
der that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  what 
they  really  were.     These  were  sent  home  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  a  portion 
of  them   submitted   to   Mr.  Warrington,    of 
Apothecaries'  Hall,   whose   investigations  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  are  well  known. 
In  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Chemical 
Society,  and  published  in  its  **  Memoirs  and 
Proceedings,"  he  says,  "  Mr.  Fortune  has  for- 
warded from  the  north  of  China,  for  the  In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  specimens  of   these  ma- 
terials (tea  dyes.)  which,  from  their  appearance 
there  cnn  be  no  hesitation  in  stating  are  fibrous 
gypsum  (calcined),  turmeric  root,  and  Prussian 
blue  ;  the  latter  of   a  bright  pale  tint,  inost 
likely  frtim  admixture  with  alumina  or  por- 
celain clay,  which  admixture  may  account  for 
the  alumina  and  silica  found  as  stated  in  my 
previous  paper,  and  the  presence  of  which  was 
then  attributed    possibly  to  the  employment 
of  Kaolin  or  agalmatolite" 

Green  tea  and  its  Adulterations, — According 
to  most  writers,  there  is  but  one  species  of  tea 
plant  from  whicht  he  whole  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  both  black  and  green  are  obtained, 
the  differences  in  colour,  quality,  he-,  result- 
ing from  soil,  climate,  age  of  the  leaves  and 
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mode  of  preparation.   We  have  already  point- 
ed out  in  a  very  brief  manner  the  principal 
difference  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of 
black  and  green  teas.     The  plants  from  which 
black  teas  are  prepared  are  grown  chiefly  on 
the  slopes  of  hills  and  ledges  of   mountains, 
the   leaves    are   obtained    in    three    and  in 
some  cases    even  four   gatherings,  those    of 
medium    sisse  and   age    being  chiefly    naed 
for  the   great  bulk  of  the     black  tea,    tis. 
the  congous  and  souchongs.     They  are  dried 
either  under  covered  sheds  open  at  the  sidea^ 
which  is  the  bent  method,  or  else  by  exposnre 
to  the  sun.      This  process  is   a  somewhat 
lengthened   one,  and  during  it  a  degree  of 
fermentation  is  set  up  which  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  colour,  scent  and  flower 
of  the  leaves.     Lastly,  the  leaves  are  subject- 
ed to  a  double  process  of  roasting,  first  in  a 
shallow  iron  pan  termed  a  kuo,  an  operation 
which  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  as  may 
be  necessary,   and  second   in  sieves  called 
'^poey  long"    over  a  bright  charcoal    fire. 
The  shrubs  which   furnish  the  leaves  from 
which  green  tea  is  prepared  are  cultivated  in 
manured   or  garden    soils,    the  leaves    are 
greener,  more  tender,  and  juicy,   and   two 
gatherings  of  them  only  are  made,  the  firit 
begins  between  the  20th  of  April  and  the 
5tli  of  May,  and  lasts  for  about  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  and  the  second  at  the  summer  solstice. 
After  gathering,  the  leaves  should  be  dried 
and  roasted  as  soon  as  possible,  in  fact  the 
same  day,  that  is,  before  the  slightest   fer- 
mentation has  had  time  to  set  in,  all  ex^iosure 
t<i  the  air  being  unnecessary  and  to  the  sun 
injurious.     During  the  roasting,   which    is 
repeated   once  or  twice  in  the  **  kuo,**  only 
the   second  method,  viz.,    that  in   the  poey 
long,  not  being  practised,  the  leaves  are  at 
the  same  time  fanned  to  hasten  the  drying 
by    dissipating    the    moisture    which    rises 
daring  the  operation.     The  principal  varieties 
of  green  tea  are  Twankay,  an  inferior  descrip- 
ti(m  of  Hyson,  young  Hyson  ;  Hyson  Skin, 
Qun powder  and  Imperial ;  all  these,   except 
the  Twanbiy,   are   obtained  from   unsorted 
Hyson  or  Mao  Cha  iu  the  manner  described 
by  Mr.  Ball. 

In  the  analysis  of  black  tea,  several  sub- 
stances were  found  to  be  employed  either  for 
the  purposes  of  facing  and  colouring  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  or  to  impart  a  stringency 
to    the   exhausted   leaves.     The  sabetanees 

ascertained  were 

SUrch,  Bliick  Lead, 

Gum,  Talc, 

Catechu,  China  Claj, 

Sulphate  of  troD,  Soap  Stone, 

Rose  Pink,  IndUgo, 

Log  wood,  Turmeric 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  has  been  asctr^ 
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tained  thAfc  many  other  sabstanoea  are 
employed.  The  colours  a«ed  iu  the  facing 
of  green  tea  are  usually  three,  yellow,  blue, 
and  white.  The  yellow  and  blue  colourn, 
when  mixed,  form  a  green,  and  white  is  add- 
ed, either  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  for- 
mer colours,  or  else  to  give  polish  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaYCs.  The  following  is  a 
recapitnlatiou  of  the  more  important  results 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Hasaal  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations.  The  chief  points  ascertained 
with  regard  to  Black  tea  are— 

1st.  That  the  principal  black  teas,  namely, 
the  Congous  and  Souchongs,  arrive  in  England, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  genuine  state. 

2ud.  That  certain  descriptions  of  black 
tea,  as  scented  Orange,  Fekoe  and  Caper,  are 
invariably  adulterated,  the  adulteration  in 
general  consisting  in  the  glazing  of  the 
lei^ves  with  plumbago  or  black  lead  ;  the 
Gaper  likewise  being  subject  to  admixture 
with  other  substance.i  ;  as  paddy  husk,  Lie 
tea  and  leaves  other  than  those  of  tea. 

3rd.  That  several  varieties  of  a  sparious 
Caper,  or  black  gunpowder,  are  prepared, 
which  consist  of  tea  dust,  and  sometimes  the 
dust  i»f  other  leaves  and  sand  made  up  into 
little  masses  with  gum,  and  faced  or  glazed 
with  plumbago,  Prussian  blue,  and  turmeric 
powder.  In  some  cases  these  imitations  are 
acid  separately,  but  most  frequently  they 
are  used  to  mix  with,  and  adulterate  the 
better  qualities  of  Caper  ;  viz.,  those  which 
are  made  of  tea  faced  with  plumbago  only. 
With  respect  to  green  tea,  the  principal  con- 
clusions 


1st.  That  these  tea^,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  British  growth  and  manufacture 
from  Assam,  are  invariably  adulterated,  that 
is  to  say,  are  glazed  with  colouring  matters  of 
diflereut  kinds. 

2nd.  That  the  colouring  matters  used  are 
in  general  Prussian  blue,  turmeric  powder, 
and  China  clay,  other  ingredients  being 
BOinetimes  but  not  frequently  employed. 

3rd.  That  of  these  colourinfl:  matters,  Prus- 
sian blue,  or  ferro-cyanide  of  iron,  possesses 
properties  calculated  to  affect  health  injuri- 
oiisly. 

4th.  That  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  a  green  tea — that  is,  a  tea 
which  possesses  a  naturnl  green  hue. 

5th.  That  green  teas,  and  more  especially 
the  gunpowders,  in  addition  to  being  faced 
and  glazed,  are  more  subject  to  adulteration 
in  other  ways  than  black  teas,  as  by  admix- 
ture with  leaves,  not  those  of  tea,  with  paddy- 
husk,  and  particularly  with  Lie  tea. 

6th.  Lie  tea  is  prepared  so  as  to  resemble 
green  tea,  and  is  extensively  used  by  the  Chi- 
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I  nese  themselves  to  adulterate  gunpowder  tea  ; 
it  is  also  sent  over  to  Qreat  Britain  in  vast 
quantities,  and  is  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  £nglish  tea-dealers  and  grocers. 

The  above  are  the  more  important  conelu- 
sions  as  to  the  condition  of  black  and  green 
teas,  as  imported,  but  these  articles  undergo 
further  deterioratiou  in  Great  Britain, 

Thus  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show, 

1 .  Thiit  exhausted  tea  leaves  are  frequent- 
ly made  up  with  gum,  <&c,,  and  resold  to  the 
public  as  genuine  black  tea,  and,  when  arti- 
ficially coloured  and  glazed,  even  as  green  tea» 

2.  That  the  substances  employed  in  the 
colouring  are  in  many  cases  very  much  more 
objectionable  and  injurious  than  those  used  by 
the  Chinese,^iug  often  highly  poisonous. 

3.  That  it  is^  uo  uncommon  thing  for  tea, 
bi>th  black  and  green,  to  be  fabricated  from 
leaves  not  those  of  tea,  and  possessing  no  pro- 
perties in  common  with  the  leaves  of  that 
plant. 

4.  That  black  Lie  tea  is  often  coloured 
and  extensively  employed  by  English  dealera 
and  grocers  for  the  adulteration  of  green  tea. 

Shevaroy  Hilts,  Mctdrcts, — The  experiment 
of  growing  tea  in  the  Madras  Presidency  has 
been  often  tried  on  a  small  scale.  A  number 
of  plants  supplied  by  Government  through 
Dr.  Wallich,  were  planted  in  the  Shevaroy 
hills  about  the  year  1844,  and  had  thriven 
weir :  but  though  no  doubt  was  entertained 
of  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  propa- 
gated over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  ua 
attempt  was  made  to  give  the  cultivation  a 
practical  turn,  or  to  make  a  cup  of  tea  from 
the  Routhern  India  tree. 

Goorg, — In  Coorg,  too,  the  experiment  has 
been  tested  with  like  results,  so  that  sufficient 
warranty  exists  to  justify  trials  on  the  largest 
scale. 

Jam, — The  Dutch  have  introduced  the  tea 
plant  iu  their  rich  and  fruitful  colony  of  Java. 
That  island  lies  between  the  sixth  and  eighth 
degrees  of  south  latitude.  In  1828,  the  first 
experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  tea  was  made 
in  the  garden  of  the  Chateau  of  Burtenzorg, 
at  Java,  where  800  plants  of  an  astonishing 
vigor,  served  as  an  encouragement  to  under- 
take this  culture,  and  considerable  plantations 
were  made  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  The 
first  trials  did  not  answer  to  the  expeotatioos, 
as  far  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  article,  the 
astringent  taste  and  feeble  aroma  of  which 
caused  the  conjecture  that  the  preparation  of 
the  leaf,  and  its  final  manipulation,  had  not 
been  exactly  according  to  the  process  used  in 
China.  At  present  tea  is  cultivated  in  thir- 
teen Residencies ;  but  the  principal  establish- 
ment, where  the  final  manipulation  is  made»  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia.    The  tea 
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whioh  Java  now  fdroishes  yearly  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  mother  country,  may  be  stated 
at  from  200,000  to  300,000  pounds.  It  is 
intimated  that  the  Government  intends  to 
abandon  this  culture  to  the  industry  of  pri- 
vate individuals^  under  the  guarantee  of  equit- 
able oontracts.  The  mountain  range,  which 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  the 
most  productive,  because  the  tea  gardens,  ex- 
tending from  near  the  base  high  up  the  mgun- 
taiusi  reach  an  atmosphere  tempered  by  eleva- 
tion. The  plant  escapes  the  scorching  heats 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  finds  a  climate  by 
height  rather  than  by  latitude,  adapted  to  its 
nature.  But  the  plant  is  not  confined  to  lofty 
rtdges«  In  the  plains,  the  hedges  and  fences, 
if  one  may  so  call  them,  are  all  planted 
with  the  tea  shrub,  which  flourish  in  greater 
or  less  perfection  throughout  the  island.  But, 
as  has  already  been  intimated,  the  equatorial 
latitudes  are  not  the  most  auspicious  for 
the  vigorous  growth  of  a  plant  that  re- 
quires a  temperature  equally  removed  from 
.the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
quality  of  the  tea  is  as  much  affected  by 
the  climate  as  the  growth  of  the  plant 
A  oonaiderable  quantity  of  tea  is  annually 
shipped  from  Java  to  Europe  ;  but  the 
extension  of  the  cultivation  is  no  doubt  check- 
ed by  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  growth  of  the  rich  products 
of  tropical  regions.  Mr.  Jacobson,  inspector 
of  tea  culture  in  Java,  has  published  at 
Batavia  a  work  in  three  volumes,  upon  the 
mode  of  cultivating  this  plant,  upon  the 
choice  of  grounds,  and  the  best  processes  for 
the  preparation  and  manipulation  of  the  leaves. 
This  book,  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  ex- 
perience and  care  given  to  the  subject,  was 
well  received  by  the  cultivators  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  industry. 

Tea  grows  on  the  Himalayas  at  an  ele- 
vation of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon,  at 
the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  an  elevation  of  two 
thousand  feet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra in  Assam,  and  the  Soorma  in  Sylhet, 
at  a  very  small  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  aea.  On  hill  or  plain,  from  one  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
«ea,  the  tea  plant  thrives  well,  and  the  only 
•condition  that  it  appears  to  require  is  a 
iight  and  porous  soil.  In  India  the  tea 
plant  lourishes  f rom  the  confines  of  Affghan- 
istan  to  the  borders  of  Burmah,  from 
the  2Sth  to  the  33rd  degree  of  latitude,  and 
tfrom  the  70th  to  the  95th  degree  of  longitude. 
Over  tkia  vast  area,  wherever  tea  has  been 
planted,  it  has  more  than  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  growers.  The  tea  plant  does 
not  yield  leaves  fit  for  the  manufabture  of  tea  | 
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until  the  third  year ;  it  increasea  yearly  its 
produce  until  the  eighth  or  tenth  year,  at 
which  time  it  attains  its  maximum.  It  has 
been  found  indigenous  in  Assam  and  Cachar, 
aged,  it  is  averred,  sixty  and  seventy  years, 
and  still  producing  leaves  of  an  ezcelleDt 
quality.  A  tea  plantation  may  be  compared 
to  an  English  orchard, — a  property  producing 
an  income  during  the  life-time  of  the  planter 
and  pasaing  to  his  descendants.  From  a  aeriea 
of  experiments  made  in  the  hills  and  the 
Deyrah  Dhoon,  full  grown  plants  yield  tea  in 
the  proportion  of  20  pounds  to  the  100 
plants.  An  acre  of  laud  contains  from  1,500 
to  1,600  plants  :  the  yield  of  tea  would  there- 
fore be  from  300  to  320  pounds. 

In  China  plants  are  never  touched  until  the 
third  or  fourth  year  after  they  have  been 
planted.  Good  tea  land  is  naturally  moisty 
although  not  stagnanc  ;  the  tea-shrub  is  not 
a  water  plant,  but  is  found  in  a  wild  state  on 
the  sides  of  hills.  In  China,  rain  falls  in 
heavy  and  copious  showers  towards  the  end 
of  April,  and  these  rains  continue  at  intervab 
in  May  and  June.  The  first  gathering  of  tea 
leaves,  those  from  which  the  F^09  is  made, 
is  scarcely  over  before  the  air  becomes  ehaig- 
ed  with  moisture.  The  best  mode  of  sending 
tea  plants  to  a  remote  distance,  is  simply  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  Ward's  cases  soon  after  they 
are  gathered. — The  Univendl  Renew,  FoT" 
tune's  Wanderings.  Fortunes  Tea  DistrieU. 
HassaWs  Food  and  Us  AduUeratione. 

TEA-HEIH-T00-8H  WO.  Ohow-tsce  wee 
the  originator  of  the  second  epoch  of  phi- 
losophical development  in  China.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  merit  of  having  revived  that  die- 
tinct  knowledge  of  the  greatest  truths  which 
had  been  lost  to  the  world  for  the  thirteen 
centuries  that  had  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Mencius.  And  he  regained  that  knowledge 
by  the  independent  efforts  of  his  own  mind, 
unaided  by  any  master.  Only  two  of  his 
works  have  been  preserved,  the  Tea-heih-too- 
shwo  and  the  Tunfl;shat.  He  died  in  A.  D. 
1200;  and  in  A.  D.  1241,  an  Imperial  re- 
script ordered  his  tableti  with  those  of  four  of 
his  immediate  predecessors,  whose  works  he 
had  annotated,  to  be  placed  in  the  temples  of 
Confucius,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  dis- 
trict city  throughout  the  empire.  From  that 
time  to  this,  a  period  of  six  hundred  yean, 
his  views  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  politics 
have  been  supreme  in  China.  At  this  day,  his 
commentaries  on  the  Yih  King  and  the  Foar 
Books  .are  learnt  by  heart  by  millions  of  Chi- 
nese, with  the  text  of  these  works.  The 
Public  Service  Examinations  cannot  be  passed 
unless  this  be  done* 

TEAHTI.  See  Kali. 

TEAILY.  Tahiti.  Aleurites  triloba,  ForsU 
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TEAK. 
Sagwaa  .  HrNDv.  I  Teak  marnra  Tah . 

Jati  MAL4r.  I  Teku  ohettu  Tbl. 

The  far  famed  teak  tree  is  a    native  of 
the  moantainous  parta    of  Malabar,  of  the 
mountains  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavery  above  Bi>jahniandr7,and  of  the  Pegu, 
Moulmein,  and  Rangoon   forests.     It  grows 
straight  and  lofty  with  cross  armed   panicles 
of  showy  white  flowers.     The  wood  is  very 
hard  but  easily  worked;  it  is  soon  season- 
edy  and  being  oily,  does  not   injure    iron, 
and  shrinks  little.     It  is  probably  the  most 
durable  timber  known,  hence  its  value  in 
ship  building.   The  Malabar  Teak  is  consider- 
ed the  best  and  is  always  most  valued  in 
Indian  Government  dock  yards.    A  valuable 
report  by  Dr.  Falconer  on  the  Teak  forests  of 
tlie  Teuasserim  Coast,  was  published  lately 
among  the  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
fiengaJ    Government.     The    price    of   teak- 
wood  at  present  is  3  Rs.  per  cubic  foot,  double 
the  ordinary  rate.    It  is  matter  of  regret  con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  of  teak  timber  to 
England,  as  a  maritime  nation,  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  teak  forests  was  so  long  disregard- 
ed.    On  the  Coromandel  coast,  it  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  seeds  ripen  September 
andOctober.The  wood  has  from  long  experience 
been  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  useful  timber 
in  Southern  Asia  ]  it  is  light,  easily  worked, 
and  at  the  same  time  both  strong  and  durable. 
That  which  grows  on  the  mountains  in  the  vici- 
nity  of  the  Godavery  is  occasionally  beautifully 
Teined  and  mottled.    For  ship  building  pur- 
poses, teak  is  superior  to  every  other  sort 
of  wood,  being  light,  strong,  durable,  whether 
in  or  out  of  water.     Pegu  produces  the  largest 
quantity,  and  its  navigable  rivers  enable  it  to 
be  brought  down  to  the  sea  ports  at  a  cheap 
rate.     This  timber  has  been  found  ill  adapted 
for  gun  carriages.     Indeed,  when  it  is  obser- 
ved how  easily  it  splits,  it  is  surprising  that 
it  had  been  for  so  many  years  applied  to  this 
purpose,  especially  for  the  felloes. 

The  great  depot  for  the  Godavwy  teak 
18  Coringa,  where  many  vessels  are  built, 
jet  even  there  it  is  found  more  profitable  to 
plank  vessels  chiefly  with  teak  brought 
from  the  opposite  coast.  Either  from  want 
of  means  of  transport  or  the  force  of  habit, 
the  wood  cutters  about  the  Gk>davery  cut 
short  almost  every  log  to  a  length  of  eighteen 


or  twenty  feet,  and  cut  away  one  half  of  the    teak  forests  along  the  western  side  of  the 


thickness  of  the  finest  logs';  leaving  three 
projecting  pieces  which  are  pierced  for  staples 
for  convenience  in  lashing  either  to  the  yokes 
of  the  buffaloes  or  for  coaveying  it  from  the 
forest  or  in  rafts  on  the  water.  In  the  Masuli* 
patam  and  Rajabmnudry  district  the  timbers 
are  chissed  as  Tanabees  18  to  20  ft  X  18  in. 
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X  10  in.  Toondoors  14  ft,  x  12  in  diameter. 
Sirambees  18  ft.  x  8  in. 

Teak  is  brought  in  large  quantities  from 
the  country  bordering  the  Godavery  and  its 
tributaries. 

Godavery  teak  varies  much  in  density  : 
much  of  it  is  finely  veined ;  generally  it  is 
heavier  than  the  Rangoon  teak,  but  not  equal 
to  some  from  the  Malabar  Coast.  In  Ceyion, 
the  Dutch  largely  planted  teak,  which  has 
attained  considerable  size.  Teak  seems  to  re- 
quire about  80  years  to  obtain  perfection,  but 
after  20  years  a  teak  plantation  would  pro- 
bably yield  a  valuable  return  in  thinning. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Malabar  teak  seems 
the  best.  That  of  Rangoon  is  lighter 
and  more  open  in  the  grain  and  is  pre- 
ferred for  masts  and  S|»ars.  The  dark  or 
heavy  teak  of  the  mountains  bordering  on  the 
Godavery  is  very  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the 
Malabar,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  Godavery 
teak  is  very  open  grained.  The  logs  brought 
to  market  are  always  irregular  in  shape. 
Where  strength  without  any  regard  to  size 
and  shape  is  required,  the  small  heavy  logs 
brought  down  by  return  bullock  carts  to 
Masulipatam  may  be  used.  Major  Campbeirs 
experiments  show  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  to 
vary  in  the  several  specimens  from  52  to  37 
lbs,  practical  value  of  S.  92  to  50. 

Tenauerim  teak  is  the  staple  timber 
of  the  Tenasserim  Provincea,  ana  from  its 
abundance  in  Province  Amherst,  and  its  va- 
luable property  of  being  impervious  to  the 
white  ants,  it  is  used  in  Maulmain  almost  ex- 
clusively, both  for  building  purposes  and  for 
furniture. 

The  teak  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  the 
trunk  grows  erect,  to  a  vast  height,  with  co- 
pious spreading  branches.  The  wood  of  the 
teak  tree  is  by  far  the  most  useful  timber  in 
India  ;  it  is  light,  easily  worked,  and,  though 
porousi  it  is  strong  and  durable ;  it  requires 
little  seasoning,  and  shrinks  very  little  :  it  af- 
fords tar  of  good  quality  and  is  rather  of  an 
oily  nature,  therefore  does  not  injure  iroB^ 
and  is  the  best  wood  in  India  for  ship- 
timber,  house  carpentry,  or  any  other  work 
where  strong  and  durable  wood  is  required. 
Malabar  teak  is  esteemed  superior  to  any 
other  in  Ii^dia,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
ship-building  at  Bombay.     It  grows  in  the 


Ghaut  Mouutains,  and  the  contiguous 
ridges  where  the  nnmerovs  streams  afford 
water  carriage  for  the  timber.  There  is 
a  variety,  says  Dr.  Boxbnigh,  which  grows  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  of  which  the  wood 
is  beautifully  veined,  closer  grained,  and  heavi- 


er than  that  of  the 


common 
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teak  tree ;  this 
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kind  is  well  adapted  for  furniture.  The  cohe- 
Bive  force  of  t«ik  wood  varies  from  13,000  to 
11^,000  pounds  per  square  inch  ;  the  weight 
6f  its  modulus  of  elasticity  is  2,1 67,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  accDrding  to  Mr.  Barlow  s 
experiments  ;  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
seasoned,  varies  from  41  to  53  pounds. 
Representing  the  strength  of  oak  by  100, 
that  of  teak  will  be.  J  2? 

Siiffness  of  oak.  by  1 00,  „  1 36 

Toughness  of  oak  by  100,         ».  ^* 

From  which  it  appeaw,  that  it  is  much  supe- 
rior to  oak  in  these  properties,  except  in  tough- 
ness ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these 
proportions  are  drawu  from  two  or  three  ex- 
periments on  teak,  and  most  probably  these 
were  tried  on  very  select  specimens  ;  whereas 
those  for  oak  from  a  mean  specimen,  selected 
from  pieces  of  oak  of  various  qualities. 

Teak  is  considered  a  more  brittle  wood 
than  the  Saul  or  the  Sissoo.  In  25  years 
the  teak  attains  the  size  of  two  feet  diameter, 
jiiid  is  considered  serviceable  timber,  but  it 
requires  80  years  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Some 
of  the  old  trees  have  beautiful  burm,  resem- 
bling the  Aroboyna,  which  are  much  esteem- 
ed. Teak-wood  when  fresh  has  an  agreeable 
odour,  something  like  rosewood.  The  ships 
of  war  built  of  this  timber  were — 

Ships  of  the  Zi«f.— Minden,  Cornwallis, 
Melville,  Malabar,  Wellesley,  Ganges,  Asia, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Hastings. 

iP^-t^a<«.— Salsette,  Amphitrite,  Trinooma- 
lee,  Seringapatam,  Madafrascar,  Andromeda, 
Alligator,  Samaraug,  Herald. 

5?oops.— Victor,  Csmeleon,Sphynx,  Cochin, 
It  has  been  considered  by  many  that  a  ship 
built  of  this  sort  of  wood  would  last  good 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years,  for  which  time,  re- 
port says,  many  shit>s  have  been  known  to 
run  iu  India.  The  old  Milford  Bombay  ship 
in  the  country  trade  of  India,  was  the  oldest 
and  best-conditioned  ship  that  ever  came 
under  Mr.  Edye's  notice.  She  was,  he  says, 
built  of  teak-timber  about  thirty-five  years  be- 
fore he  saw  her  ;  she  had  been  constantly  at 
aea,  and  only  had  a  small  repair  during  that 
period.  She  was  built  of  the  Malabar  teak. 
A  forost  pateh  of  tesk,  when  in  full 
bloom,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  field 
of  ripe  corn  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  with 
a  few  spots  of  green  interspersed ;  by  this  ap- 
pearance the  native  hill  people  discover  the 
trees  of  teak  at  one  season,  and  cut  around 
their  roots  to  prevent  the  sap  from  ascending 
tiienezt  year.  The  persons  who  work  the 
forests  of  teak  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  thus 
able  to  distinguish  at  a  distance  those  trees 
from  the  others* 
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The  teak  is  probably  the  most  durable  of 
all  timbers,  it  is  very  hard,  and  very  beavy^ 
It  is  extensively  used  for  ship-building,  for 
house  carpentry,  cart  and  coach  building,  and 
for  house  and  camp  furidture,  for  which  it  is 
well  adapted,  as  it  does  not  split     As  regarda 
strength,  as  shown  by  the  weight  it  is  capa- 
ble of  sustaining,    it   is   inferior  to  several 
others.     It  is  probably  the  most  valuable 
timber  in  the  world,  both  for  strength,  fine- 
ness, and  durability,  and  for  being  always  safe 
from  white  ants.     It  grows  to  an  enormous 
size,  attaining  maturity  in  about  eighty  years. 
Wood  reddish  and  susceptible   of  a  very  fine 
polish.     It  is  one  of  the  few   tropical  trees 
which  sheds  its  leaves  annually   and  at  ooce. 
It  has  thifl  advantage   over  oak,  that  while 
that  has  an  acid  which   destroys  iron,   this 
has  an  essential  oil  which  preserves  it.     Fruit 
rough,    brown,    size    of    cherry,    worthless. 
Another  Mpecies,  the  Tectona  Hamiltoniana, 
is   much  smaller.     In     teak  the  concentric 
circles  are  not  so  wide  as  they  are  in  the  oak, 
the  teak  thereby  acquiring  great  strength,  com- 
pared with  the  oak :  but  the  blue  gum  of  Tasma- 
nia, the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  Lab-,  has  greater 
density  than  either.  The  teak  tree  grows  rn  the 
southern  and  weMtern  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  in  Malabar,  in  Canara,  in  the  Wynaad, 
iu  the  forests  of  the  Animallay  hills,  in  Burtnah, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes  and  Sumbawa.  Between 
Japara  and  Sourabaya  several  extensive  teak 
forests  occur,  which  ere  of  vast  importance  to 
the  island  ;  indeed  there  is  no  other  kind  of 
wood  in  the  Archipelago  which  will  endure  so 
well  in  the  water.  But  Java  is  the  only  island  iir 
the  Archipelago  possessing  teak  forests  which 
are  available  to  any  extent  for  the  purpose  of 
ship-building.  In  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  Sam- 
bawa,  the  forests  are  so  far  distant  from  the 
sea,  thstthe  expense  of  land  carriage  prevents 
the  natives  from  deriving  any  great  advantage 
from  its  use.    Teak  is  not  known  to  inhabit 
the  Malayan  Peninsula.     Mr.  Conolly,  about 
the  year  1848,  commenced  planting  teak  seeds 
in  Malabar,  and  every  year  since  then  additional 
land  has  been  occupied  by  teak  plantations. 
As  the  best  method  of  rearing  young  trees, 
take  a  layer  of  fresh  stable  iHannre,  three  in- 
ches to  be  first  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  then  four  inches  of  decajring  leaf  motdd, 
then  one  inch  of  wood  ashes,  and  over  tbie 
about  six  inches  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  'ilie  fine 
silt  from  the  bed  of  a  tank  is  the  best.     Tbe 
seeds  of  some  trees,  like  the  tamarind  and  neenn, 
sprout  most  readily  when  put  in  very  thickly 
in  handfnls  at  two  inches  from  the  sarface* 
Some  trees  come  up  in  three  or  four  daySf 
others  in  ten  or  twelve,  while  a  few  appear  to 
have  a  particular  month  for  coming  up,  and 

»,they  remain  in  the  ground  without  germinating 
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till  a  particular  season.  This  has  been  remark- 
ed with  the  Adansonia  and  teak.  It  may  occur 
with  other  trees.  A  few  trees  like  the  orange, 
pummelo  and  lime,  will  germinate  at  any 
season  of  the  year;  but  they  seem  to  stop  grow- 
ing from  April  till  about  August,  audi!  too 
much  watered  in  the  hot  weather,  they  are  apt 
to  die.  The  common  hedge  plant  of  Madras, 
Inga  dulcis  or  karkapilly,  is  also  apt  to  be 
killed  if  too  much  watered  during  the  hot  sea- 
son. Once  a  day  is  sufficient  for  trees  and 
for  most  plants,  and  evening  is  the  best  time 
of  day  to  water.  '  It  has  been  found  that  all 
young  trees  thrive  better  if  the  earth  is  loosen- 
ed about  their  roots  about  once  a  week.  This 
is  best  done  with  a  steel  fork  in  the  evening 
after  they  are  watered,  and  it  acts  beneficially 
by  letting  air  in  at  the  roots.  The  plants 
must  not  be  too  much  disturbed.  A  good 
mode  of  rearing  the  teak  tree  is  to  steep  the 
nuts  in  water  for  36  hours,  then  sow  them  in 
holes  four  inches  apart  and  half  an  inch  under 
the  surface,  covering  the  beds  with  straw 
so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  gently 
watering  them  every  evening.  The  seeds 
sprout  in  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  Teak 
does  not  frequently  spring  up  under  shade. 
The  prevalence  of  other  trees  therefore 
over  teak  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  grow- 
ing up  of  seedlings  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
replace  those  trees  that  have  been  removed. 
Young  teak  is  not  injured  by  elephants.  It 
belongs  to  a  family  of  plants,  Verbenaceee,  that 
affords  no  fodder  for  animals,  and  Dr.  Falconer 
satisfied  himself  in  passing  repeatedly  through 
forests  infested  with  wild  elephants,  that  they 
do  not  cause  the  slightest  injury  to  young 
teak.  Teak  wood  is  used  as  a  rib-lining  of  the 
arohes  in  the  caves  of  Karli,  and  is  said  to  be 
coeval  with  their  erection,  about  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Pliny  states  that  the  beams  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  were  in  perfect 
preservation  in  his  time,  though  they  had  then 
endured  1178  years.  The  teak  furnishes  an 
opaque  doll  ash  coloured  oil.  When  allowed  to 
rest  for  some  time  it  separates  into  two  layers, 
an  upper  or  dark  coloured  clear  stratum  and 
a  lower  and  more  solid  deposit.  Its  chief  use 
is  for  applying  to  wood  work  of  all  sorts, 
either  alone  as  a  natural  varnish,  or  in  com- 
bination with  certain  resins. — M,  B.  «7.  R. 
MialcoLnCi  Travels  in  South  Eastern  Asiay  Vol, 
I'  p.  185.  Mr.  Barl,  pages  44  h  45.  Sdec. 
from  the  Records  of  Govt,  of  India,  Foreign 
Dept.  No.  XXrilL  p.  50, IX.  p.  109.  See 
Tectona. 


Cercedula ;    Cerce- 
volo  ;    Sartella  ; 
Soavolo ;  Anitrella ; 
Anitra  d'Inveruo     It. 


Kestel-ort-and :        KoR. 
Arta;  Kr»ck,  Sw. 

Cor-Hwyad,  Brach- 
Hwyad,  Weub. 
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Tulaia  Bigri,  Bbng. 

Krik-and    '  Dav. 

Wioter  Taling,       Bdt. 
Saroelle ;  Petite  Sar- 
oelle  ;  Cercelle  ; 


Cercerelle ;  Aide- 
braDde  ;  Garsote, 
Halebran,  Fb. 

Spiegel  eotlein  ; 
Kriekente,  Gib. 
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The  teal  is  a  swimming  bird  of  the  family 
Anatidffi  and -sub  family  Anatinse,  and  of  the 
gouus  Querquednla.  The  teal  are  simply 
small  ducks,  and  several  species  are  known. 
They  are  of  somewhat  slender  make  and  fly 
very  rapidly.  Teal  have  long  been  prized  as  a 
delicate  food.  Willughby  remarks  that,  for 
the  taste  of  its  flesh  and  the  wholesome 
nourishment  it  affords  the  body,  it  "doth 
deservedly  challenge  the  first  place  among 
those  of  its  kind."  In  the  *  Portraits  d'Oysea- 
ux'  1657,  the  following  quatrain  celebrates  ita 
excelleiice»  and  alludes  to  its  habits  :»- 

**  Bieo  pea  eouvent  se  ploDge  la  sarcelle 
Entre  deux  eauz,  de  lequelle  la  chair 
£ut  delicate :  auaei  oooate  elle  cher 
Autantqu'cyseau  qui  soit  petit  oommeelle." 

Accordingly  we  see  it  holding  a  high  place 
in  ancient  feasts.  We  find  it  among  the  '  good- 
ly provision'  at  the  banquet  given  at  the  en- 
throning of  George  Nevell,  archbiahop  of  York, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  :  '  Mallardes  and 
Teales,  4000.'  The  price  in  the  Northumber- 
land Household  Book  is — *  Teylles,  Id-,  mal- 
lards being  2d,' 

Q.  crecca,  Linn,  the  common  teal  of  India, 
is  14^  inches  long.  It  is  migratory  and 
breeds  in  the  northern  and  temperate  regions, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant,  as  also  one 
of  the  earliest  visitors  to  India.  It  arrives  early 
in  September,  and  frequents  both  tanks  and 
ri vers.often  in  immense  flocks.  Its  flight  is  ama- 
zingly rapid.  Large  numbers  are  netted  and 
caught  in  various  ways  to  supply  the  tealeries. 
It  is  a  night  feeder.  It  is  most  excellent 
food. 

Q.  circia,  Linn.  The  blue  winged  or 
Garganey  teal,  is  distributed  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  even  more 
abuudant  in  India  than  the  common  teal,  but 
is  somewhat  later  in  its  arrival.  It  has  a 
swift  flight,  occurs  in  vast  flocks,  and  feeds  at 
night.  Vast  quantities  of  this  and  Q.  crecca 
are  caught  alive,  some  by  large  flap  nets, 
others  by  nooses  fixed  to  a  long  line  across  a 
jheel,  and  in  some  places  by  a  man  wading 
with  his  head  above  water,  concealed  in  a 
large  earthen  pot,  several  of  which  have  pre- 
viously been  set  afloat. 

Q.  glocitans,  Pallas,  is  the  clucking  teal  of 
India.  It  is  a  rare  bird  both  in  Europe  and 
in  India,  and  appears  to  be  most  common  in 
Northern  Asia  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Baikal, 
and  in  China  and  Japan.  It  has  a  peculiarly 
loud  clucking  call,  mokmok'inok'lok, P 

Other  species  are  Q.   falcata,  Pallas  ;  Q. 
Javana,  Bodd. ;  Q.  Manillensis^  MtUl  and  SM. 
Bng,  Cyc.    See  Birds. 
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TEAO.  SiND.  Gacurbita  lagenaria,  Linn. 
TEA-ROOT.  See  Dracana, 
TEASEL. 


Eno. 

Fr. 
Ger. 


Kratzdistel,  Obr. 

Cardo  da  Cardare,  It. 

Cardeucha,  Sp. 
Cardo  peinador. 


Fuller's  Teasel, 

„        Thistle, 
Ohardon  a  carder, 
Weber-distel, 

This  plant  is  the  Dipsacus  fullonum    of 

botaniats.  It  is  cultivated  in  England,  clothiers 
employ  the  crooked  awns  of  the  heads  for 
raising  the  nap  on  woollen  cloths,  &c. — Aic- 
Culloch,  Faulkner,, 

TEA-TASTER,  a  person  who  teats  the 
qualities  of  teas  in  the  Chinese  ports,  or  in  the 
London  broker's  offices. — Simmondi^  Diet 

TEHRAN,  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  in  lat. 
55^  40'  N.     . 

TEBU-GAS.  SiNGfT.  Costus  speciosus, 
Boxb, 

TEBU.  Malay.  Saccharura  officinarum. 

TECKELLY.  See  Kimedy. 

TECOMA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Bignoniacese,  of  which  several  species  occur  in 
India,  and  others  have  been  introduced  ;  they 
are  all  elegant  plants.  Tecoma  jasmiuoides 
has  the  color  of  the  flowers  pink.  Tecoma 
radicans  is  a  climbing  glabrous  plant  with 
rough  rooting  branches.  It  grows  against  a 
wall  by  throwing  out  roots  from  its  branch - 
»ea  in  the  same  manner  as  ivy.  Its  lar^e 
flowers  are  called  Trumpet-Flowers* — Bug. 
Cyc.  RiddeU. 

TECOMA  CAPENSIS,  Lindl. 

Bignonia  capensis,  Thunh. 

An  elegant  creeping  plant  with  orange  color- 
ed flowers,  well  adapted  for  covering  a  wall  or 
ranning  up  a  trellis  work ;  grown  from  seed  in 
<iommon  garden  soil. — RidddL 

TECOMA  QRANDIFLORA,  Swiet.  DC 
Bignonia  Chinensis.     A  tree  of  Japan. 

TECOMA  SUAVEOLENS.  G.  Don. 
syn.  of  Eignonia  snaveolens,  Boxh. 

TECOMA  STANS  is  a  small  tree,  or  or- 
namental garden  shrub.  Its  roots  are  reputed 
<Iinret]c. — Hort,  Garden  6,  M.  E.  J.  /?. 

TECOMA  UNDULATA,  G.  Don. 

Bignonia  undulata,  Soxb. 


Bng-trora.  of       Bombay. 
nohira  :  Lahura  ; 
Luar,  PcTKJAB. 


Reg-dawan  ;  Reodan  ; 

Rebduu,  PASHTtJ. 

K  hew,  SiND. 


A  small  stiff-looking  tree  occurring  in  the 
arid  tracts  from  Delhi  westward  through 
Harriana  and  the  Central  Punjab  to  the 
Salt  Range  and  Trans-Indus,  where  it  oc- 
curs np  to  2,500  or  3,000  feet.  Also  in  the 
Siwalik,  and  on  the  Beas  below  Kangra.  This 
has  perhaps  the  handsomest  flower  of  any  indi- 
genous Punjab  tree,  and  its  gorgeous  orange 
blossoms  make  quite  a  show  in  some  parts  in 
the  west  of  the  province.  Trees  of  foiir  and 
£ve  feet  are  not  uncommon ;  but  at  Sirsa,  near 
the  Sntlej,  are  seen  trees  up  to  7  or  8  feet 
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girth  and  40  feet  high.  The  leaves  vary  great- 
ly in  size.  The  foliage  is  browsed  by  cattle. 
The  wood  is  hard,  close  grained  and  strongs 
but  is  rarely  large  or  abundant ;  used  for  mak- 
ing chatpoys,  spinning  wheels  and  ploughs 
in  the  Salt  Range. — Powell  Hand  Book, 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart, 

TECOMA  XYLOCARPA,  G.  Don.  Big- 
nonia  zylocarpa,  Boxb. 

TECTONA  GRANDIS.    Link. 


Segun, 

Bkno. 

Saga,                      Mahk. 

Kywon, 

BURM. 

Jati,                      Malay. 

Jaadi, 

Can. 

Tekka,    Maleal,  Singh. 

Teak  tree. 

Eko. 

T^k  marHxn.               Tam. 

Sngtvan, 

Hind. 

Teku :  Teku  chettu,TKL, 

Shaldnna 

of  JUBBULPORR 

Fedda  teku,                „ 

This  majestic  forest  tree  is  perhaps  the 
most  largely  used  of  any  of  the  woods  of 
south-eastern  Asia.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Panjab,  it  is  found  in  Bundelcund, 
on  the  Aravalli  and  •  Satpoora,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Taptee  river.  It  grows  as  a 
majestic  forest  tree  on  the  western  side  of  In- 
dia, from  Nassik,  N.  W.  of  Bombay  south- 
wards to  Severn droog  :  in  the  forest  west  of 
Vingorla,  near  Sawuntwarie  :  in  the  forest 
between  Dharwar,  Suuda  and  Sedashegur  and 
in  smaller  patches  above  the  ghats,  in  Canara, 
Malabar,  Cochin,  Travancore  and  Coiinbatore 
in  the  Anaroallai  ;  i\  small  quantity  occurs  in 
the  Nalla  Mnlai  mountains  between  Nellore 
and  Cuddapah.  North-eai»t  of  this,  it  is 
known  in  the  Nagpore  and  the  Hyderabad 
territories,  on  the  Godavery  and  its  feeders, 
viz.,  east  of  Chanda,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Paen  Gunga  and  north  of  the  Indrawatti  river 
in  20°  N.  L.  also  on  the  IS'^*  N.  L.  close  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Godavery,  east  of  Warungul, 
and,  further  east,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seb- 
ber  river*  In  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  largely  planted 
teak,  which  has  attained  considerable  size.  It 
grows  in  Burmah  and  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces, also  at  the  forks  of  the  Salwen 
river,  and  west  of  Moulmein  between  the 
Martaban  river  and  the  Menam  and  nearly  as 
far  south  as  Tavoy,  teak  forests  occur  of  great 
value.  Further  south  and  east  it  only  re- 
appears in  Siam  and  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Sumbawa,  and  Java. 
Between  Japara  and  Sourabaya,  several  exten- 
sive teak  forests  occur,  which  are  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  island.  But,  Java  is  the 
only  island  in  the  Archipelago  possessing  teak 
forests  available  to  any  extent  for  the  purpose 
of  ship-building  ;  for,  in  Sumatra,  Celebes  and 
Sumbawa,  the  teak  forests  are  so  far  distant 
from  the  sea,  that  the  expense  of  land  carriage 
prevents  the  natives  deriving  any  great  advan- 
tages from  their  export  Teak  is  used  in 
house  building,  for  beams,  for  furniture  of 
every  description,  and  largely  in  ship-building. 
In  the  ^Madras  gun  carriage  manufactory,  it 
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TEELUR  OR  CHELtJR. 


TBERATH. 


is  used  for  all  parts  of  light  field  carriages  (ex- 
cept the  beams) ;  waggons  and  their  limben 
(except  poles  and  splinter  bars) ;  also  for  heavy 
field  and  garrison  carriages  ;  garrison  travers- 
ing platforms  ;  for  guu  mortar  platforms ; 
and  for  all  parts  of  heavy  and  light  mortar 
carts  ;  store  carts  (with  the  exception  of  poles 
and  splinter  bars) :  platform,  line,  and  water 
carts  ;  gins,  and  wheel  work  ;  heavy  and  light 
field  ammunition  boxes  :  transport  carriages 
and  limbers  and  furniture  work — Drs.  Jiox- 
hurgliy  Wight,  Falconer,  Mason,    McClelland, 


TEEN,  Arab.  Figs. 

TEEN.  Hind.  Lit.  earth,  dust,  or  clay« 
Adam,  according,  to  mahomedan  belief,  waB 
created  from  it. 

TEENA.  See  Dyes. 

TEENAB,  Hub.  Fig  tree  of  Ficus  carica. 

TEEN-TSINGFOO,  or  Tien-tsing,  a 
Chinese  city  of  great  trade,  particularly  in 
salt,  at  the  junction  of  the  Eu-ho  or  Yuu- 
lian^-ho  with  the  Peiho. 

TEEM  YARI,  a  name  of  the  sheeah 
sect  of  mahomedatis,  applied  to  them  by  the 


Gibson,  Cleghorn,  Stewart,  and  Brandts ;  Mr-  I  suniii  mahomedans,  because  the  shiah  reject 
JSdye,  Mr.  Hohde,  Mr.  Earl,  Mr.  E,  O'RHey  ;   the  kalif  Abu-bakr  as  a  successor  of  Mahom- 


Cat.  and  Mad.  Cat  Ex.  1862,  Madras  Proc 
£x.  IS5\,  Major  Morgan,  Captain  Sankey. 
TECTONA  TERNIFOLIA,  Buch. 

Tectoua  Hamiltonia,  Wall.  \  Ta-hut  Burm. 

This  species  of  teak  grows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  at  Segaen,  PromCi  Ava,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Taong-Dong,  and)  from  native 
descriptions.  Dr.  Mason  imagines  it  is  found 
in  the  province  of  Yay.  It  flowers  in  March, 
its  wood  is  inferior  to  that  of  T.  grandis. — 
Drs.  Mason,  Voigt. 

TEDDA-PALA,  Tkl.  Ixora  parviflora. 

TEDLA-PALA,  Tbl.  also  Chitti  ankudu, 
Tjsl.  Wrij^htia  tinctoria,  H.  Br. 

TEE,  BuEM.  Properly  h'tee,  the  umbrella 
which  crowns  the  top  of  a  Burman  praw  or 
pagoda,  without  which  it  is  not  considered  to 
be  sanctified.  In  restoring  that  of  the  Shooay 
Dagou  at  Rangoon,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1769,  the  king  of  Ava 
attended  with  an  army  of  50,000  men. — CoU. 
Myth.  Hind.  p.  397. 

TEE  A,  a  Bornean  weight,  the  sixth  part  of 
the  mace  ;  about  6^  grains. — Simmonds*  Diet. 

TEEAR,  a  race  in  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  practising  polyandry. 
See  Teer  ;  Tiyar. 

TEEDONG.  See  Kunawar. 

TEEHUN.  See  Khutri. 

TEEJA  OR  ZEE  A  RAT,  Hind.  In  maho- 
medanism,  a  visiting  of  the  grave  ;  also  visit- 
ing the  alum  or  standards. 

TEEKA,  Hind.  A  spot  made  on  the  fore- 
head by  hindus. 

TEE-KA-LOUNG  or  Tha-ka-dat-ghee, 
Burm.  A  timber  tree  of  maximum 
girth  3  cubits,  maximum  length  22^  feet. 
Abundant  at  Mergui  and  Tavoy.  When  sea- 
soned it  floats  in  water.  It  is  used  for  bed- 
steads and  for  house  building.  Recommend- 
ed as  a  durable,  tough  wood  for  helves  or  for 
hammer  handles. — Captain  Dance. 

TEEKOR,  Hind.  Curcuma  augustifolia. 

TEEL,  also  Jiugelli,  Quz.  Hind.  Qiugelly 
seed,  Sesamum  orientals. 

TEELUR  OR  CHELUR.  A  river  near 
Shajehanpoor. 
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ed,  and  claim  the  rule  to  have  fallen  to  AIL 

TEEONG,  SUMAT.  Gracula  religiosa,  Linn. 
the  mina-bird. 

TEER,  properly  Tevan,  islanders,  also 
written  Tiyar  and  Teer,  a  caste  in  Travancore, 
certainly  immigrants  from  Ceylon.  They 
occupy  also  Malabar  and  are  engaged  in 
cultivation.  Their  women  have  forms  of  great 
symmetry,  with  a  clear  light  brown  complexi- 
on, uniform  and  brilliant.  The  chaste  women  of 
their  class  wear  no  covering  on  the  upper 
parts  of  their  bodies.  Their  name  is  written 
Teer,  Teyar,  Tiar,  Eeyoover,  or  Juver,  they  are 
the  toddy  drawers  of  Malabar,  and  are  a 
servile  class  who  follow  the  rule  of  descent  a 
matrice.  They  are  polyandroua.  On  the 
Malabar  coast  they  form  a  great  part  of  the 
people ;  they  are  a  fair,  good  looking  race, 
treated  as  outcastes,  and  until  recently  were 
compelled  to  move  from  the  road  when  a  Nair 
approaclied.  The  Teer  are  being  educated  in 
the  Qovernment  schools,  obtain  service,  are 
acquiring  laud^  and  are  very  well  to  do.  They 
are  fairer  and  more  refined  looking  than  the 
Nair.  Teer  is  said  to  mean  island,  and  the 
Maldives  and  Ceylon  are  both  named  as  their 
original  country.  Dr.  Caldwell  thinks  they 
came  from  Ceylon. — Caldwell.  SeeKummaler. 

TEERAH,  a  small  province  or  district,  ly- 
ing between  Peshawar  and  Cabul,  and  confin- 
ed on  the  north  and  south  by  the  river  of 
Cabul,  and  by  the  southern  ridge  of  snowy 
mountains. — RminelVs  Memoir,  p,  151. 

TEER AT'H,  Hind.  A  holy  pkce  of  pUgrim- 
age,  visited  by  hindus  or  jaius.  Amongst 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  Ganges  at  Hurd- 
war  ;  the  town  of  Benares,  Mount  Aboo  ; 
Pauderpur  in  the  Dekhaii,  Triputty  in  the 
Carnatic,  Conjeverarn  and  Ramisseram.  At 
Mount  Aboo  a  group  of  five  of  the  twenty- 
four  jain  pontifis  are  more  particularly  rever- 
enced, and  distinctively  called  the  Panch- 
Teerat'hi,  viz.  Rishubdeva,  the  first;  Suntnath, 
the  sixteenth  ;  Nemnath,  the  twenty-second  ; 
Parswanath,  the  twenty-third  ;  and  Mahavira, 
tho  twenty-fourth.  Each  has  his  sacred 
mount  or  place  of  pilgrimage  (teerat'h),  and 
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TEHEBAN. 


TEKUNDA-JUTBE. 


each  is  recogniased  by  his  symbol,  yiz^  the 
bully  black  antelope,  conchshell,  hooded  ser- 
pent and  tiger,  and  it  is  qaite  sufficient  to  find 
one  of  these  symbols  upon  the  plinth  to  as- 
certain the  particular  pontift  to  which  it 
belongs. —  TVhT «  Rajasthan^  vol,  ii.  p.  724. 

TEESTA,  a  tributary  to  the  Brahmapoo- 
tra. It  rises  in  about  lat.  27®  59\  Ion.  88^ 
50^  S.  S.  E.  and  runs  into  the  Brahmapootra 
after  a  course  of  333  miles.  It  receives  the 
Lachoongy  23  miles  ;  Rungbo,  22  miles  ;  Eun- 
geet,  23  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  craft  of  6 
or  7  tons  as  far  up  as  Puharpoor^  15  miles 
beyond  the  divergence  of  the  Attree. 

TEESU,  Hind  ?  Dhak  flowers,  flowers  of 
Butea  frondosa. 

TEETA,  Beng.  Picrorrhiza. 

TEETaH, 1  Jute. 

TEETH  of  animals,  and  teeth  and  tusks  of 
elephants,  form  articles  of  commerce.  The 
grinders  or  teeth  proper  are  used  for  knife- 
handles  and  other  purposes.  The  teeth  of  many 
carnivorous  animals  are  used  for  necklaces 
and  ornaments. — Simmonds*  Diet. 

TEE-THEE. ?  Diospyros  kaki. 

TEEYEli.  See  Teer  ;  Eummaler. 
TE6ADA,  Tel.  also  Nalla  tegada,  Tel. 
Ipomsa  turpethum,  R.  Br. 

TEQH  BAHADUR  See  Sikhs. 
TEG-GUMMADU,  Tel.  Graelina  arborea. 
TEGOLE  EMBRICI,  It.  Tiles. 
TEH,  Malay.    Tea. 
TEHAMA.    A  political  division  of  Yemen, 
in   Arabia,  extending  along   the  whole  sea- 
ooast  of  that  province,  washed  by  the  Red 
Sea,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from  twenty 
to  eight  miles.    Tehama  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  its  principal  cities  are  Hodai- 
da,   Lohea,    Mokha,  and  Jezan  on  the  sea- 
ooast,  with  Zebeed  and  Bait-el-Fakeeh  in  the 
interior. 

TEHCHAU.  All  the  Banner  garrisons  of 
China,  save  those  of  Fuhchu,  Canton,  Liaug- 
chau,  Ninghia,  ChwangUang,  Tai-yuen,  Teh- 
ohau,  and  the  nine  inner  garrisons  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Cordon,  send  up  a  small  number  of 
offlcers  and  men  to  Peking  to  be  there  tauo:ht 
their  duties  in  the  hunting  suite  of  the  Em- 
peror, should  he  repair  to  the  preserves  of 
Muh-lan,  at  Jeh-ho  (Zhehol).  These  are  in 
the  keeping  of  a  Tsuogkw  in  (3a)  two  yih- 
ching  (4a)  eight  fong-yu  (5a)  and  eight  hiau- 
ki  kiau,  or  subalterns  all  under  the  orders  of 
the  tutung  of  Jeh-ho. 


TEHR— )  See  Capreaa. 

TEHERAN  is  known  from  repeated  obser-  \phar.     See  Malabathnim. 


celebrity  attached  to  them,  than  the  gloomy 
fame  they  derive  from  Hassan  Saheb  and  his 
sanguinary  race.     The  ancient  Hyrcania,  a 
country  of  warriors,  who  are  reported  to  haye 
carried  a  charmed  life^  lying    immediately 
north  of  these  bills,  their  passes  became  the 
scenes  of  more  than  mortal  combats,  between 
the  simply  brave  heroes  of  Persia  and  these 
magician  chieftains  :  they  are  also  noted  for 
having  been  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  illustri- 
ous prince  Zal.     Teheran  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  towers,  and  a  mud   wall,  embrac- 
ing a  circuit   of  eight  thousand  yards,   with 
four  gates:  that  to  the  south  leading  to  Ispa- 
han ;  that  to  the  north-west  to  Tabreez ;   the 
other  two   look  towards  the  hills  in  the  corres- 
ponding directions. — Porta^i  Travels,  Vol'  /. 
p.  309. 

TEILA,  Hind-   Kibes  grossularia.' 
TEINQ  NYET,  Burm.  Csdsalpinia  sappan. 
TEIN-HPY-SO,  BuBM.  Ab.  White  oxide 
of  arsenic. 

TEIN  N^GYET,  Borm.     Cwsalpinia  sap- 
pan,  Linn*  Roxh.  W.  &  A. 

TEITAN-GOTTAY.     Strychnos    poUto- 
rum. 

TEJ,  Hind.  Pars.  Bark  of  Cassia  lignea. 
Cinnamon. 

TEJAS.  Sp.  Tiles. 

TEJASH-CHANDRA.  Sans.  From  tejss, 
glory,  and  chandru,  the  moon. 

TEJBAL,  6uz.    Hind.  Psrs.    The  seeds 
and  capsules  of  the   Xanthoxylum   hostile, 
which  are  employed  by  the  natives  of  northern 
India  as  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache,  and  also 
for  intoxicating  fish.  They  have  a  warm,  spicy, 
pepper-like  pungency,  a  property  which  is  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  bark    and  other  parts  of 
the  tree*    The  term  is  applied  to  the  capsules 
and  seeds  of  several  species  of  XanthozyloQ 
and  other  drugs. — Faulkner.  Ben*  Fhar, 
TEJEND.     See  Mongol. 
TEJ' HA.     See  Hindu. 
TEJO-MAYA,    Sans.    From  Teja,  glory 
and  maya,  fulness.  Teja,  Sans,  glory,  is  from 
tij,  to  sharpen. 

TE JPAT,  Aromatic  leaves  of  Cinnamomum 
albiflorum,  or  of  Cinnamomum  tamala,  also 
called  in  Hindi  tamala  patra.  The  term  Tejpata 
is  also  applied  to  leaves  of  Laurus  or  Cinnamo- 
mum Malabathrum,  the  folia  Malabathri  of 
the  ancients,  and  in  Bengal  it  is  given  to  the 
leaves  of  Cinnamomum  nitidum,  Nees^  Their 
odour  resembles  that  of  cloves  ;  the  flavour  is 
aromatic  and    hot — Simmondi  Diet  Bmu 


▼ations  to  be  3,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  in  L.  35^  37'  N.,  and  L.  50^  52'  E. 
It  stands  on  a  very  low  tract  of  ground  near 
to  the  foot  of  the  Elborz  mountains,  which  at 
this  part  have  an  older  and  more  romantic 
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TEJPAT-KA  PHUL,  Hind.  Cassia  buds. 

TEKA,  Sans.    From  teek,  to  judge. 

TEKUNDA-JUTEE,  Bkno.  Monetia  te- 
tracantha. 
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TBLEKIA. 


TELLA. 


TEEATA-SHU.  Bbng.  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum. 

TEEE.    SeeEhiva, 

TEEKALI.  Tel.  Clerodendron  phlomoi- 
des,  Linn.  Roxh,  W,  and.  A, 

TEKKALI  CHETTU,  Tel,  Clerodendron 
phlomoides,  Linn. 

TEEKEER  ATTOVYE  AN  JELLY.  Tam. 
A  wood  of  Travancore,  of  a  brown  colour, 
specific  gravity  0*628,  4  to  6  feet  in  circum- 
ference, used  for  house  and  ship  building. — 
Colonel  Frith. 

TEKUT.     See  Mesopotamia.     Tigris. 

TEKU-CHETT(J,  Tel-  Tectona  grandis, 
Linn, 

TEL,  Guz.  Hind.  Any  oil.  Tel-i-gand- 
htk,  Petroleum  :  Tel-Multani,  oil  scented  with 
orange  flowers.  Tel-Siya,  lit.  "  black,"  or 
coarse  oil,  rape  seed  oi). 

TELA,  It.  Linen.  Calico,  Tela-a-damas- 
cada,  Sp.  Damask.  Telia  Bambagina,  also 
Tela  Di  Pinta,  It.  Calico.  Tela  Damaschina. 
It.  Damask.  Tela  De  Algodou»  Sp,  Calico, 
Tela  De  lino,  Sp.  Linen. 

TELA.  HiKD.  A  blight  on  sugar-cane,  like 
a  dark  powder. 

TELA  ARENARITM.  See  Cotton  manu- 
factures. 

TELAE,  Malay.  Abrus  precatorius,  Linn. 

TELAQA,  Tel.  A  species  of  Gardenia,  of 
the  Godavery  forests  and  Dekhan,  has  a 
very  hard  wood,  would  be  very  good  for  tum- 
ing. — Captain  Beddome, 

TELAGA-BODAS.  The  Guevo.Upas  or 
Valley  of  Poison,  is  at  the  side  of  the  volcano 
Papandayaiig  in  Java.  It  in  600  feet  below 
the  run  of  the  old  crater,  which  is  now  the 
Telaga-bodas  or  White  Lake.  It  is  a  small 
bare  place  with  many  crevices,  from  which 
carbonic  acid  is  poured,  and  many  dead  ani- 
mals, dogs,  cats,  squirrells,  rhinoceros,  tigers 
birds  and  snakes  are  seen  in  it. — Bickmore, 
p.  63 

TELA  EUCHA,  Bbng.  Eaidanda,  Tkl. 
Coccinia  Indies,  W.  and  A . 

TELANGA-CHEENA,  Beno.  Lagerstr»- 
mia  Indica.  « 

TELA-PASH  ANUM,  Tel.  White  arsenic. 
TELASU,    Tel.    bUo    Chinduga,     Tel. 
Acacia  odoratissima,  Willd. 

TELA  TUMBATIN,  Tel.  Canavalia  gla- 
diata. 

TELE,  Malay.  Seeds  of  Abrus  preoa- 
torius. 

TELEGRAPH.  The  Bed  Sea  Telegraph 
was  opened  on  the  1st  October  1869. 

TELEEI,  Tel.  Clerodendron  phlomoides, 
Linn. 

TELEEIA.  This  plant  bears  a  yellow 
floweTf  and  grows  in  auy  common  garden  soil. 
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TELETA,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Cfaota  Nag- 
pore  with  a  soft,  red  wood.— (7a^.  JSx.  1862. 

TELI 1  Cantharides. 

TELI,  Hind.  In  India,  a  term  applied 
to  shopkeepers,  oilmen^  who  make  and  sell 
oils,  a  humble  avocation.  Eahan  rajah  Kiahn, 
kahan  Ganga  tell  :  behold  the  distance 
between  rajah  Kishn  and  Ganga  the  oilman. 

TELIA  GARJAN,  Bbnq.  Guz.  Hjno. 
Wood  oil. 

TE Lie  KERRY  BARE.  Connessi  bark. 

TELI  MAEHI.  Hind.  Cantbarides. 

TELINGA,  Tellunga,  Tiling,  or  Telugu  is 
the  name  of  a  people  and  their  language,  dwell<^ 
ing  in  the  coast  tract  north  from  Madras  to 
Orissa.  The  term  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  frtim  the  Sanscrit  words  Tri-Ungam, 
the  country  of  the  three  lingums.  The 
country  is  known  as  Telingana,  and  extends 
from  Pulicat  on  the  north  of  Madras,  as  far 
to  the  north  as  Ganjam,  and  westwards  to 
Trepati,  Bellary,  Euruool,  Beder  and  Chanda 
throughout  the  regions  where  Telugu  ia 
spoken  ;  by  Europeans  the  Tiling  are  styled 
Gentoo.     See  Telugu. 

TELINGA  POTATO,  Eno.  Amorphophal- 
lus  campanulatus. 

TELING  EORAWA  or  Eaabi  Eorawa. 
See  Eorawa. 

TELINI,  Indian  Blistering  Fly.  Speciea 
of  Meloe  or  My iabris  cichorei.  The  wing  caveiBt 
are  marked  with  large  spots  of  light  brown 
alternating  with  deep  blue.  Another  blister- 
ing fly  is  small,  steel  blue,  Cantharis  violacea. 
— Ben,  Phar, 

TELKAIHA,  Hind.  Coccinia  Indica. 

TELEATCHA,  Hind.  Bryonia  grandis. 

TEL  EODUEU.  Tam.  Tiaridium  Indicun^ 
Schm, 

TEL-EOHUMBA,  Sino.  Margosa  or  Neem 
bark,  the  bark  of  Azadarachta  Indica,  nsed 
medicinally  as  a  febrifuge. 

TELL,  a  tributary  to  the  Mahanuddy,  il 
rises  in  L.  19°  54'.  82^  41'  and  runs  N. 
W.  into  Mahanuddy,  length  130  m. 

TELL  A,  Tel.  White  ;  hence 

Telia  adavi  mulla,  Tel.,  also  adavi  muUa, 
Tel.  Jasminnm  auriculatum,  Vahl. 

Telia  agisi,  or  Avisi,  Tam.  White  variety 
of  Agati  grandiflora.  Dew. 

Telia  antisa,  Tel.,  also  Chiribenda,  Tel. 
Sida  cordifolia,  Linn, 

Telia  avalu,  Tel.  Sinapis  glanca,  Boxh. 

Telia  Avisi,  TeL  Agati  grandiflora,  Deiv., 
the  A.  albiflora  of  White  and  Am ,  also 
.^chynomene  grandiflora,  Roxh, 

Telia  barranki,  Tel.  Ficus  ampelos,  Burm., 
also  F.  benjamina,  Linn. 

Telia  biri-kaya,  Tel.  Luffa,  speciea. 

Telia  cbamanti,  TeL  Chrysanthemum  can* 
natum,  Schousb, 
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Telia  chandanum,  Tel.,  also  Chandanum^ 
Tel.  Santalum  album,  Linn. 

Telia  Chandra,  Tel.  Acaoia  suma,  Bach, 
Mimosa  suma,  Roxb, 

Telia  cheruku,  Tel.,  also  Cheruku,  Tel. 
Saccharam  officiuarum,  Linju  variety. 

Telia  chettu,  Tel.  Excoecaiia  agallocha, 
Zinn.  Hoxb, 

Telia  chikkadu  kaya,  Tel.,  also  Chikkudu, 
Tel.  Labiab  cultratus,   DG, 

Telia  chitra  mulum,  Tel.  Plumbago  Zey- 
lanica,  Roxb. 

Telia  dintena,  Tel,  also  Diuteua,  Tel.  Cli- 
toria  teniatea,  Linn. 

Telia  dirasaiia,  Tel.,  also  Dirasana  chettu, 
Tel.  Acacia  speciosa,  Willd. 

Telia  durada  goiidi,  Tel.     Mucuna,  species. 

Telia  gaggera  chettu,  Tel.  Ocimum  villo- 
Bum,  Roxb, 

Telia  galijeru,  Tel.  Triantbema  decan- 
drnm,  Idnn,  variety  viridiflorum. 

Telia  Gantera,  Tel.,  corruption  for  Telia 
diutena,  Tel. 

Telia  gariki,  Tel.  Cynodon  dactylon. 

Telia  gata,  Tel.  Pancratium  Zeylauicum^ 
Linn.  Roxb* 

Telia  gadda,  Tel.  Garlic. 

Telia  giniya  chettu,  Tel.  Alhaji  niaurornm, 
Tourney  syn.  of  Hedysarum  alhaji,  Roxb. 

Telia  gora  chettu,  Tel.  Sida  cordifolia, 
Linn. 

Telia  gummudu,  Tel.  Yitis  lanceolaria, 
Wall^  A.  and  fF.,  also  the  Stilago  diandra  of 
Roxb.  The  term  gumudu  is  properly  the 
name  of  Gmelina  arborea,  but  is  applied  with 
some  qualifying  adjectives  to  several  kinds  of 
vine. 

Telia  guri  vinda,  Tel.  Abrus  precatorius, 
Linn.  var.  leucospermus. 

Telia  Guru  ginja,  Tel.  Abrus  precatorius, 
Linn.  The  black  variety,  Melauospermos. 

Telia  irugudu.,  Tel-  Dalbergia  latifolia,  fP. 
and  A .  Roxb* 

Telia  Iswari,  Tel.  a  species  of  Aristolochia, 
or  Bragantia. 

Telia  janiimu,  Tel.  a  species  of  Crotalaria. 
Telia  Jilakarra,  Tel.  a  species  of  Cuminum. 

Telia  jilledu^  Tel.  Calotropis  gigantea, 
variety  alba. 

Telia  jiluga,  Tel.  Calsulia  axillaris,  Roxb, 

Telia  jouna,  Tel.  Sorghum  saccbaratum, 
Pers.  Andropogou  saccharatum,  Roxb*  also 
Devata  dhanyamu,  Tel. 

Telia  jonnalu,  Tel.  Sorghum  vulgare. 
Telia  juvvi,   Tel.,   also    Bapanaburi,   Tel. 
Ehretia  buxifolia,  Roxb. 

Telia  kakamuste,  Tel.  species  of  Sponia. 
Telia  kakara,  Tel.  Momordica  charantia,  L. 
Telia  kakisa,  Tel.    Gardenia  montana,    R. 
Telia  kaluva,  Tel.  Nymph»a  pubescens,  TF. 
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Telia  kasturi  padupu,  Tel.  Curcuma  aroma'^ 
tica,  SaliSy  Curcuma  zedoaria,  Roxb. 

Telia  keriya  gass,  Singh.  Exccecaria  agallo- 
cha,  Linn,  Roxb.    W.  Ic. 

Telia  korinda,  TeU  Acacia  csBsia,  W.  and 
A. 

Telia  lodduga.  Tel.  Species  of  Symplocoa. 

Telia  maddi,  Tel.,  also  Maddi,  Tel.  Termi- 
nalia  glabra,  W.and  A. 

Telia  manga,  Tel.  Gardenia  lucida,  Roxb. 

Telia  modiiga,  Tel.,  also  Moduga,  Tel. 
Butoa  frondosa,  Roxb- 

Telia  mulaka,  Tel.  Solatium  indicum,  Linn* 

Telia  mulu  goranta,  Tel.,  aUo  Maila  mu- 
lu  goranta,  Tel.    Barleria  obovata,  Linn 

Telia  Munaga,  Tel.,  also  Muna^a,  Tel. 
Var.  of  Hyperanthera  moringa,  Roxb. 

Telia  nmrupind,  Tel.,  also  Murupindi^ 
Tel.  Acalypha  ciliata,  Fort. 

Telia  mutuku,  Tel.,  also  Manda  motuku^ 
Tel.,  also  Nemmi  chettu,  Tel.  Dalbergia 
Oojenieuhis,  Roxb. 

Telia  uela  gummudu,  Tel.  Species  of 
Batatas. 

Telia  nela  mulaka,  Tel.,  also  Nela  Mulaka. 
Tel.     Solatium  Jacquini,  WilliL 

Telia  nela  vemu.  Tel.  Hedyotis  Heynei, 
R.    Br.   Oldenlaudia  hvrbaoea,  Roxb. 

TeUa  neredu,  Tel.  Calyptranthes  caryo- 
phyllifolia. 

Telia  nilambari,  Tel.  Barleria  dichotoma, 
Roxb. 

Telia  pachari,  Tel,  also  Porilla  Sapara,  TcL 
Dalbergia  paniculata,  Roxb. 

Tellaiii  pad  mam,  or  Padmam,  Nelumbinm 
speciosum,  Willd. 

Telia  panipeua.  This  name  was  given  by 
the  Eonda  Dorala  of  Simhachalaui.  The  name 
Bhutala  Chairi  was  also  applied  to  the  same 
tree  by  some,  but  this  tree  differed  from  that 
so  named  at  Vissaiinapeta,  a  plant  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  Agri- Horticultural  Garden, 
where  it  proves  to  be  a  Euphorbiaceous  tree. 

Telia  papata,  also  Papata,  Tel.  Pavetta 
Indica,  IJnn. 

Telia  patsaroo,  Tel.  Dalbergia  paniculata, 
Roxb.   W*  <k  A. 

Telia  pedda  goranta,  Tel.  White  variety 
of  Gompheua  globosa,  Linn. 

Telia  pidusu,  Tel.  Streptium  asperum,  R, 
Cor.  These  names  are  very  local,  the  plant 
being  uncommon  at  Samulcottah  at  Matur  in 
Guntur,  and  at  Simhachalam  in  Vizagapatam 
the  Konda  Doralu  called  it  Kokkera. 

Telia  pippali.  Tel.  fiymphorema  invola- 
cratum,  R.   W*  Ic 

Telia  polki,    Tel.  1   See  Polki. 

Telia  ponuku,  Tel.  Givotia  Bottlerifonnis, 
Grif,  W.  ik  A* 

Telia  pula  nirulli,  Tel.  Species  of  Allium. 
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Telia  purugudu,  Tel.  Fluggea  leucopyrns, 
WUld. 

Telia  parugnda,  Tel.,  also  Purugudu,  Tel. 
Species  of  Phyllanthas* 

Telia  rantu,  Tel.  Adhatoda  betonica,  Neea. ; 
the  Justicia  betonica  of    Roxh,  and  Rheede. 

Telia  sala  barta,  also  Adavi  mutya  malle, 
Tel.  Hibiscus  hirtus,  Linn. 

Telia  Sandra,  Tel.  Acacia  suma.  Wood  very 
good  and  strong,  abundant  in  the  Aiikeesah, 
Godavery  and  Circar  jungles. 

Telia  sapara,  Tel.     Acacia  elata,  Grak, 

Telia  sugandhi  pala>  Tel.  Hemidesmus 
Indicus,  R,  Brown, 

Telia  tamara,  Tel.  Nelambium. 

Telia  tegada,  Tel.  Ipom»a  turpethum,2?. 
JBrown, 

Telia  tige,  Tel.  Dalbergia  rubiginosa, 
Raxb, 

Telia  totakura,  Tel.  White  variety  of  ima- 
rantua  oleraceus,  Linn. 

Telia  tumma,  Tel.  Acacia  leucopbloDa, 
WUld,  W.  (&  A.  also, 

Telia  adata,  also  Bail  komma.  Tel.  Opilia 
amentacea,  R. 

Telia  ulimara,  Tel.  1  Crat»va  Roxburghii, 
E.  B.  W. 

Telia  ulimidi,  TeL  ?  Crataeva  Roxburghii, 
R.  Br.  Capparis  trifoliata,  Roxh. 

Telia   umati,  Tel.  ?  Datura   alba,  Rnmph, 

Telia  apply  Tel.  Monetia  tetracantha,  G. 
Don. 

Telia  usirika,  Tel.  Phyllanthus  pendulus, 
£oxh. 

Telia  uste,  Tel.  Solanum  trilohatura,  Linn. 

Telia  vadala,  Tel.  Qetonia  nutans,  Roxb. 

Telia  vakudn,  Tel.  Variety  of  Solanum 
Jacquini,   WiUd. 

Telia  varinka,  Tel.  Ficus  Benjamina,  Linn. 

Telia  vatti  veru,  also  Avuru,  Tel.  Variety 
of  Andropogon  niuricatus,  Retz. 

Telia  vavill,  TeK  Vitex  trifolia,  Linn. 

Telia  vempali,  Tel.  Tephrosia  purpurea, 
Pers. 

Tellavi  padman),  also  Padmam,  Tel.  White 
•variety  of  Nelumbiura  speciosum,    Willd^ 

Telia  vishnu  kranta,  Evolvulus  pilosus. 

Telia  vulemara  chettu?  Tel.  Cratseva 
Iloxburghii. 

Telia  yimgndu*  Tel-  also  Nalla  yirugudu, 
Tel.  Dalbergia  latifoliSf  Roxh. 

TELLE  OR  PAYANE,  the  Tamil  and  Malay* 
ala  names  of  a  tree  on  the  Malabar  coast  and 
Travancore,  a  Shorea  or  Yateria,  about  sixty 
feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  half  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  an  inferior  sort  of  ^'  pine/'  and  is 
named  by  natives  Dupi  maram.  It  produces 
an  inferior  sort  of  damar,  or  resin,  which  is 
boiled  down  with  cocoanut  oil.  When  thus 
prepared,  it  is  a  substitute  for  pitch  or  resin, 
but  very  inferior.    The  wood  is  used  for  the 
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masts  of  pattamar,  catamarans,  canoes,  ifec,, 
but  it  is  not  durable. — Edye^  Forests  of  MalO' 
bar  and  Canara. 

TELLI»  Tam.  Anabas  scandens. 

TELLICHKRRY,  in  lat.  11*^  45' N.,  long. 
75°  28'  E.,  a  town  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

TELLIGEE— ?  Caryota  ureus. 

TELLINGA,  a  dhoney  or  native  coasting- 
vessel  on  the  coast  of  Coromaudel  1?  Sim- 
mond's  Diet, 

TKLMESSUS  SERRATUS,  a  rare  crab  of 
the  Gulf  of  Picheli. — Adams. 

TELMI,  Singh.  Bassia  longifolia. 

TELNUR  MUDUL,  Bbng.  Curculigo 
orcbioides,  Goert. 

TEL-POTE,  Lbpcha.  Bassia  butyracea^ 
Roxb. 

TELSXJ,  Tbl.  Acacia  odoratissima,  Roxb* 
TELUGU,    the    language   of    Telingana, 
partly  subject  to  the  British  power,  and  partly 
to  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad.    The  boundary 
line  of  this  language  may  be  roughly  drawn 
from  immediately  north  of  Madras,  where  it 
meets  the  Tamul  by  Eirkambari,  and  Cudda- 
pah  to  Bellary,  where  it  meets  the  Canarese, 
bordering    which   it   runs  to  the    west    of 
Beder   to  Dangapura  and  Murkunda  ;  then, 
turning  eastward  and  having  Gondwana  as 
its  northern  boundary,  it  re-joins   the   line 
nearVizagapatam,  and  at  Chicaoole  it  begins  to 
meet    Urya.     The  moat   westerly    spot    at 
which  it  is   spoken  is  the  small   town    of 
Murkundah,  about  30  miles  west  of  Beder, 
and  it  reaches  this  by   a  wavy  line  running 
westerly    from    Sedashepet     (Satyassi)     on 
through  Sungam  and  Beder  and Dungapura  to 
Moorghpettah  or  Murkunda ;  the  villages  in 
the  whole  of  the   line  from   Sedashepet  to 
Murkunda,    speak     Telugu,     Canarese     and 
Mahi-atta,  and  are   called  Si   b'hasha  baste, 
three-tongue  towns.  In  ancient  limes,  Telugu 
seems  to  have  been  spoken  as  far  north  aa 
the  months  of  the   Ganges.     This   appears 
both  from  the  geographical  limits  which  the 
Greeks  have  assigned  to  the  territoiy  of  the 
Andhra  race  or  northern  Telugu  people  and 
from  many  of  the  names  and  places  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy  up  to  that  delta  being  found 
to  be  Telugu.     Even  now  the  Teling  are 
tolerably    pure  along   the  southern    boun« 
dary  of   Bustar,  but  Gond  tribes  are  dwell- 
ing amongst  them.    Telugu  is. also  called  Te- 
legu,  Telingu  and  Telqngu,  and  is  the  Andhm 
of  Sanscrit  writers,  a  name  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  geographers  as  that  of  a  nation  dwell- 
ing  on  or  near  the  Ganges.     It  is  the  same 
language  which,  until  lately,  Europeans  termed 
the  Gentoo,  from  a  Portuguese  word  signify, 
ing  heathen  or  gentile«     In  respect  to  anti. 
quity  of  culture  and  glossarial  copiousness,  it 
ranks  next  to  the  Tamul  in  the  list  of  Dra* 
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vidian  idioms,  bafc  it  Borpasses  all  of  them  in 
euphonic  Bwoetness. 

The  Telugn  people  are  a  taller  and  a  fairer 
race  than  the  Tamilar,  many  of  the  more 
northern  of  them  being  equal  in  stature  to  the 
Arian  hindu  of  the  north*  They  are  more  brah- 
minical  than  the  Tamilian  races,  and  are  as 
energetic  as  the  latter  though  less  restless. 

The  Telugu  people  are  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Dravidian  race,  although  the 
Tamil  surpass  them  in  restlessness  and  enter- 
prise and  in  that  self-reliance  which  supports 
them  in  their  emigrations.  Including  the 
Naik  or  ^laidoo  (Nayaka),  Reddi  and  other 
Telegu  tribes  settled  in  the  Tamil  country, 
who  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  those  sol- 
diers  of  fortune  by  whom  the  Pandiya  and 
Chola  kingdoms  were  subverted,  and  who 
number  not  less  than  a  million  of  souls :  and 
including  also  the  Telugu  settlers  in  Mysore, 
and  the  Telugu  inhabitants  of  the  Nizam*s 
territory  and  other  native  states,  the  people 
who  speak  the  Telugu  language  may  be  esti- 
mated to  amount  tu  at  least  fourteen  millions. 
Tamil  and  Telugu  roots  are  in  the  great 
majority  the  same,  but  peculiarities  in  inflec- 
tion and  dialectic  changes  have  so  modified 
the  modern  tongues,  that  they  differ  from 
each  other  as  much  as  Portuguese  from  Spa- 
nish^ Irish  from  Welsh,  Hebrew  from  Aramaic, 
and  Hindi  from  Bengali. 

The  Teling  race  are  bold  and  self-reliant. 
They  are  good  farmers,  carefully  storing  the 
rainfall  in  artificial  ponds  or  lakes.  They  have 
been  good  infantry  soldiers,  but  are  not  horse- 
men ;  they  repeatedly  drove  back  the  Ool- 
eonda  and  Beder  armies.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  force  with  which  Lord 
Clive  fought  the  battle  of  Plassey  was 
composed  of  Telings,  and,  until  late  years, 
perhaps  even  now,  Tiling  was  the  term 
given  in  northern  India  to  the  irregular 
foot  soldiers  employed  there.  Those  engaged 
in  civil  life,  push  their  way  fearlessly  amongst 
the  other  nations  on  their  south  and  west ; 
many  of  them  are  seafaring  men,  undertaking 
long  voyages,  and  a  portion  of  them,  in  former 
ages,  conquered  and  held  large  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  where,  under  the  term, 
Kling,  from  the  Kalingapatam  rulers,  the  peo- 
ples of  India  are  still  known*  The  Telings  are 
partly  Arian,  partly  a  non-Arian  people,  but 
most  of  them  follow  outwardly  the  brahmini- 
eal  teachings,  though  adhering  to  many  un- 
orthodox rites ;  they  are  sober  and  staid,  little 
impressionable  and  not  easily  excited.  A  body 
of  them,  known  as  Reddi,  a  very  energetic 
enteiprizing  race,  have  held  large  municipal 
rights  for  centuries.  An  extensive  colonization 
of  southern  India,  by  the  Teling  race,  took 
plaoe  under  the  Bijanagar  dynasty^  and  they 
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still  exist  there  as  distinct  communities.  The 
Reddi  migrated  from  their  original  seats  near 
Rajahmundry  over  the  whole  of  southern  India 
and  even  into  the  Mahrashtra  country,  where 
they  are  met  with  as  far  north-west  as  Poona, 
.and  are  considered  the  most  thriving  ryots. 
The  Reddi  are  larf<e  men,  good  cultivators. 
Many  of  those  in  the  Cuddapah  coUectorate 
were,  till  A.  D.  1865,  addicted  to  dacoity. 
In  their  marriages,  in  tbe  south  of  India,  a 
young  woman  of  16  or  20  may  be  married  to 
a  boy  5  or  6  years  old,  but  she  lives  with 
some  other  adult  male,  perhaps  a  maternal 
uncle  or  cousin,  or  it  may  be  with  the  boy 
husband's  father, i.  e,  her  father-in-law, though 
she  is  not  allowed  to  form  connection  with 
the  father's  other  relatives.  The  offspring 
of  these  arrangements  are  fathered  on  the  boy 
husband.  When  he  grows  up,  the  wife  has  be- 
come old  or  past  child  bearing,  and  he  adopts 
the  same  course. 

The  Telugu  country  is  nearly  twice  larger 
than  the  Tamil.  It  is  less  thickly  popu* 
lated.  Considerable  colonies  of  Telugu  people 
have  been  formed  in  the  Tamil  country* 
who  retain  their  own  language.  The 
Telugu  country,  as  a  border  land,  has 
been  subject  to  the  devastation  and  rapacious 
oppression  of  conquerors  from  a  distance  who 
yet  would  not  so  far  settle  among  its  people 
as  to  blend  and  have  common  interests  with 
them,  or  establish  well-ordered  governments 
among  them.  The  whole  face  of  the  country 
— dotted  with  hill  forts,  destitute  of  irriga- 
tion, with  (till  lately)  large  tracts  of  waste 
land,  bare  of  gardens — bears  testimony  to  this- 
Tbe  fewness  of  flourishing  towns  and  of  large 
temples  ;  the  presence,  in  all  the  larger  Til- 
lages, of  petty  forts,  and  in  most  of  the 
smaller  villages  of  round  towers  commanding 
the  doors  of  all  the  houses,  from  which  to 
fire  upon  gang  robbers  ;  the  style  in  which 
the  best  houses  are  built,  everything  being 
sacrificed  to  strength  and  security  ;  all  have 
the  S8mie  significance.  The  abject  servility  of 
courts  and  kacheries  is  shewn  by  the  term 
**  (£^(iravani,"  God,  with  the  honorific  plural, 
applied  to  a  superior,  while  the  genius  of  the 
language  forbids  the  use  of  anything  but 
the  singular  for  the  deity.  The  common 
word  in  use  for  saving  or  taking  care  of 
any  thing  as  money  is  dapeUee  hide.  Only  after 
the  Disarming  Act,  consequent  on  the  1857 
mutiny,  the  people  of  all  classes  got  out  of 
the  habit  of  carrying  arms  with  them.  Ex- 
cept along  the  coast,  hardly  any  Europeans 
penetrated  into  the  Telugu  country  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  only  within  the  last  few  years  have 
the  efforts  even  of  missionaries  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  where  they 
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established   themselves.    The  Telugti    people 
compared  with  the  Tamil  are  physically^  larger, 
handsomer  and  more  robust  race,  partaking 
much  of  the  Aryan  element.     The  tall  forms, 
drooping  (yet  broad)  shoulders,    and  regular 
Circassian  features  of   the  ray  at    and   reddi 
raceR  in  particular,  are  in  ntrong  and  favorable 
contrast  to  the  general  make  of  the  Tamil  peo- 
ple. They  are  of  a  free,  independent  spirit — not 
so  tractable  or  plastic  as  the  Tamil  people. 
Under  the   robbery  and  oppression  of   for- 
mer rulers,  they  emigrated,  or  in  their  turn 
became   robbers ;   but   slavery  is   unknown 
among  them.     Though  they  are  very  jealous 
for  caste  as  far  as  they  do  observe  it,  and  will 
make  great  sacrifices  for  it,    nothing  like  the 
extreme  homage  paid  by   the  southern  out- 
castes  to  the  superior  castes  is  either  demand- 
ed or  yielded  in  the  Telugu  country.  Not  like 
the  Tamil  people — there,  tell   them  a  thing, 
and  they'll  do  it  quietly  ;  here,  say  a  word  and 
the  Tamilar  answer  you.     Servility    is  con- 
fined to  the   brahmins  and    mahommedans 
of  courts  and  kacheries — regions    where   the 
immediate    presence    of    the    former  rulers 
used  to  be  felt.     The  rayat  has  a  firm,  stolid 
attitude,  and  a  free,  steady  stare.     The  peo- 
ple  avail  themselves   with  avidity  of   their 
rights    as    soon    as    they  become  aware  of 
them.     The    abuses    that    prevailed    under 
the  supposed  sanction  of  Sircar  were  count- 
less,    but     wherever     it      became     known 
that  any  one  of  them  was  unlawful,  it  soon 
passed  away.     Telugu  people«  with  all  their 
ignorance,   are   ever    ready   to   petition  and 
appeal  and  to  fight  for  their  rights   to  the 
last.     They  are  very  faith f ul  and  submissive  to 
lawful  authority-  JSircar  is  a  magic  word  with 
them  ;  and  it  is  hard  to   say  what  extent  of 
wrong  they  will  not  endure,  if  they  believe  it 
sanctioned  by   Government.     Whether  it  is 
that  the  hard  rule  of  their   former  masters 
taught  them  submission  ;  or  whether  the  in- 
stincts of  a   people  emerging  on   the  whole 
under  a  kind  Government  from  a  state  of  des- 
perate oppression  aiui  anarchy  to  one  of  pros- 
perity, are  necessarily  peaceable ;  or  whether 
again,  the  nearness  of  the  Nizam's  dominions 
to   all  parts  of  the  British-Teliigu  country 
teaches  them  to  appreciate  their  present  mas^ 
ters,  resistance  to  oflicial  power  is  never  in 
any  case  dreamed  of.  They  will  evade,  cheat, 
run  away,  appeal — anything  but  resist.  You 
never  bear  of  a  riot  among  the  Telugu  people, 
though  they  are  spirited  enough,  the  Tamil 
sepoy  may  perhaps  be  the  more  smart  and  ac- 
tive ;  but  for  good  behaviour,  solid  steadiness 
in  the  ranks,  and  discipline,  the  Telugu  man 
carries  the  palm. 

The  Telugu  people  are  more  enterprizing 
and  energetic  than  the  Tamil.    Not  only  as  a 
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conquering  race,  but  in  times  of  oppressiou 
and  famine  when  other  hindns  remain  at 
home  to  die  in  crowds,  the  Telugu  people  are 
used  to  emigrate,  and  wherever  they  go,  they 
attain  respectability  among  the  several  classes 
to  which  they  belong.  A  large  proportion  of 
Telugu  brahmans,  merchants  and  bazaarmen 
in  Madras,  hold  very  fair  positions  in  their 
respective  ranks.  A  good  sprinkling  of  reddis 
is  to  be  found  as  far  south  as  llnnevelly.  The 
nn  inerous  body  called  in  the  Tamil  country 
Badayar  or  Vaduvar,  north  men,  are  Telugu, 
end  belong  to  the  kapu  or  rayat,  or  agricultu- 
ral class.  All  the  bearers  and  Waddaru  in 
the  south  are  of  Telugu  origin.  The  flow  of 
emigration  gradually  ceased  with  the  return- 
ing prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  rapid 
improvement  of  the  'Jelugu  people  under 
what  little  European  influence  they  have  en. 
joyed  is  a  fair  index  to  their  capabilities. 
Ttieir  towns  are  beginning  to  be  something 
worthy  of  the  name.  Money  and  the  marks 
of  it  are  rapidly  on  the  increase.  In  the  Kaja- 
mundry  district  and  other  parts,  the  people 
have  thrown  themselves  into  the  indigo  and 
cotton  trade ;  and  by  trafiic,  under  immense 
disadvantages,  they  make  the  western,  as  well 
as  the  eastern,  coast  their  own. — Revd,  Dr» 
Caldwdl. 

TELU  KONDI  CHETTU,  Martynia  dian- 
dra,  Glox.     Literally  scorpion's  tail. 

TELUMANI,  Txu  also  Naga-danti,  Tbl. 
Tiaridium  Indicum,  fAnr^, 

TELUMANI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Tragia  in- 
volttcrata,  Linn.  Manichettu  means*  gem 
tree,  the  Sans.  syn.  Telu,  Vrishi  kali  is  *'  a 
line  of  scorpions/' 

TE  MARM ,  Mar.    Diospyros  ebenuiii. 

TEMBILl,  Singh,  a  variety  of  cocoanut 
in  Ceylon  called  king  cocoanut,  of  a  bright 
orange  cohmr,.  and  somewhat  oval  shaped.— > 
Simmonds*  Diet 

TEMBOVV,  or  black-heart  wood,  grows  in 
the  Malabar  forests  to  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  feet  in  height.  It  is  considered  a  useful 
wood  by  carpenters  for  general  purposes  ia 
bouse  building,  and  for  native  vessels,  and 
implements  of  agriculture. — Edve  M.  and  C. 

TKMETTAM,  Mau  Lead. 

TEMIA,  a  genus  of  perching  birds,  the  spe- 
ciea  of  which  are  now  ranged  under  Crypse- 
rinffi,  C.  vagabunda  and  C*  temia  occur: 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Pica  vagabunda  of 
Gould's  *  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya 
mountains.'  Dr.  Horsfield  gives  Corvus  vari* 
ana  as  the  synonym  of  his  Phrenotrix  temia 
(the  Chekitut,  or  Benteot,  of  the  Javanese), 
and  states  that  although  not  a  rare  bird  in 
Java,  his  Phrenotrix  is  by  no  means  familiar, 
and  never  approaches  the  villages  and  habita- 
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tions  like  many  others. — Zoological  Eesearclies 
in  Java.     Eng,  Cyc. 

TEMPERINI,  It.  Penknives. 

TEMR,    properly  Tamr,    Arab.     Pbseniz 
dactylifera. 

TEMIN.  See  Wababi. 

TEMPERATURE.   In  Madras  tbe  maxi- 
mum daily  heat  occurs  at  noon. — Sykts. 

TEMPLE  is  the  term  by  which  Europeans 
designate  the  places  of  worship  of  tbe  hindus, 
the  bud'hists,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Chinese. 
That    of    the    bindu    is  also  known  »s  tbe 
pagoda,  a   word  the  source  of  which  has  not 
been    traced,    but     the     Burmese    call     it 
prau,    tbe    Tamil    people    call    it    koil,  the 
Telugu  people    call  it   gudi,   by     the     Per- 
sian mahomedans    it    is   styled  a    But-Kada 
or  idol  bouse,   and  the  Indian   mahomedans 
call  it  a  Dewal,  or  house  of  god,    from  deo, 
god,  and  alaya,  a  habitation.  The  better  knowu 
temples  of  the   hind  us  of  the  south  of  India 
are  those  of  Dwarka,  Dewal  or  Somnath,  Jejuri, 
Pandarpur,  Tripatty,    TricLinopoly,  Madura, 
Tanjore,  Conjeveram,  Ramnad,  and  Jagganath. 
Gonjeveram  is  remarkable  for  possessing  both  a 
Sal va  and  Yaishnava  shrine.  Ordinarily,  the  bin- 
du temples  of  the  south  of  India  consist  of  tbe 
garbah-graham    in     which  the  vigraham  or 
idol  is  kept.     It  is  a  square  pedestal  with  one 
or  more  cupolas,  and,  where  the  cupolas  are  re- 
peated, one  above  another,  each  is  supported 
by  two  bearers  (dhari)  at  each  of  the  four 
corners.     There  is  a  walled  enclosure,  at  each 
corner,  of  which,  if  a  saiva  temple,  is  a  figure 
of  Siva's  vakan,  the  bull  naudi ;  and  if  a  vaisb- 
nava  temple,  is  a  figure  of  garuda,   the   eagle 
vahan  of  Vishnu.     In  front  is  the   portico 
or  arched  colonnaded  vestibule. 

In  Eajputana,  the  most  celebrated  temples 
are  those  of  Ek-Linga  or  Siva,  in  Mewar ;  of 
Krishna  at  Nat'h-dwara,  and  tbe  temples  at 
Komulmer;  Nadole;  Mundore;  Ajmer;  Tam- 
ba-Nagari  ;  Euraira  ;  BaroUi,  Qanga-bbeva  ; 
Dhoomnar  ;  J'h'alra  Patun  ;  Morakuro  ;  Chee- 
tor  and  Nagara. 

Tbe  whole  of  the  building  of  Jytesbwara  or 
Sankarachar  temple,  in  Kashmir,  is  of  stone, 
which  islaid  throughout  in  horizontal  courses, 
no  cement  appearing  to  have  been  employed. 
This  horizontal  treatment  is  peculiar  to  most 
hindu  buildings  in  India,  and  is  adhered  to  in 
all  tbe  ancient  examples  of  Kashmir.  The 
style  of  the  temple  Jytesbwara  reproduces 
itself  in  all  the  hindu  Kashmirian  buildings. 
The  high-pitched  pyramidal  roof,  the  one, 
two,  or  more  gables  or  pediments,  the  enclos- 
ing wall,  and  the  character  of  the  base  mould- 
ings, are  features  common  to  all.  In  Bengal  the 
pediments  and  gables  are  slightly  curved, 
aud  much  more  numerous,  but  alike  in 
Kashmir  and  Bengal,  the  primary  form  was 
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the  square  block  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal 
roof.  The  mode  of  elaborating  the  plan  re- 
mained the  same  in  both  countries,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  addition  of  one  or  more  projec- 
tions to  each  of  the  original  four  sides  of 
the  square. 

The  various  orders  of  hindu  sacred  architec- 
ture are  distinguished  by  the  form  of   the 
^'sikra,'* which  is  the  portion  springing  from  and 
surmounting  the  perpendicular  walls   of  the 
body  of  the  temple.     The  sikra  of  those  of 
Siva  is  invariably  pyramidal,  and  its  sides 
vary  with  the  base,  whether  square  or  oblong. 
The   npex  is  crowned    with   an  ornamental 
figure,  as  a  sphynx,  an  urn,  a  bull,  or  a  lion, 
which  is  called  the  kallas.    When  the  sikra 
is  but  the  frustrum  of  a  pyramid,  it  is  often 
surmounted  by  a  row  of  lions,  as  at  Bijolli. 
In  the  *'  mindra"  or  cella,  is  the  statue  of 
tbe  god  ;  the  munduf,  in   architectural  no- 
menclature, is  the  pronaos  j  aud  third,  the  por- 
tico. 

In  Kajputanab,  all  temples  dedicated  to 
Bal-siva,  the  vivifier,  or  'sun-god,'  face 
the  east.  The  portico  projects  beyond  the 
munduf;  occasionally  pilasters  are  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  munduf, 
serving  as  a  support  to  tbe  internal  torun,  or 
triumphal  arch. 

The  Eklinga  temple  is  of  white  marble 
and  of  ample  dimensions.  Under  an  open- 
vaulted  temple  supported  by  columns,  and 
fronting  the  four-faced  divinity,  is  tbe  brazen 
bull  nandi,  of  the  natural  size  j  it  is  cast, 
and  of  excellent  proportions.  Within  the 
quadrangle  are  miniature  shrines,  containing 
some  of  the  minor  deities.  Siva  is  represented 
with  three  ejea,  hence  his  title  of  Trinitra  and 
Tri  lochun,  the  Tri-ophthalmic  Jupiter  of 
the  Greeks.  From  the  fire  of  the  central  eye, 
according  to  hindoo  belief,  is  to  proceed  Pra* 
laya  or  the  final  destruction  of  the  universe. 
This  eye,  placed  vertically,  resembling  the 
flame  of  a  taper,  is  a  distinguishing  mark  on  the 
foreheads  of  his  votaries.  But  the  ordinary 
marks  on  the  foreheads  of  the  Saiva  sect,  are 
a  round  spot  about  the  root  of  the  nose,  or  a 
crescent  on  the  forehead.  The  priests  of 
Eklinga  are  termed  Qosain  or  Goswami,  which 
signify  control  over  the  senses,  and  the  high 
priests  are  celibates.  The  idol  emblem  of 
Siva  is  often  called  Bawa  Adam  or  father 
Adam.  The  grand  temple  of  Barolli  in  Raj- 
putanah  is  dedicated  to  Siva,  whose  em- 
blems are  everywhere  visible.  It  stands  in 
an  area  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
square,  enclosed  by  a  wall  built  of  unshap- 
ed  stones  without  cement  Beyond  this  wall 
are  groves  of  majestic  trees,  with  many 
smaller  shrines  and  sacred  fountains  ;  just  be- 
fore entering  the  area,  is  a  pillar  erect  in  the 
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earfcb,  with  a  hooded-snake  sculptured  around 
it.      The  body  of  the  ediGce,  in  which  is  tha 
sanctum  of  the  god,  and  over  which  rises  its 
pyramidal  *'  sikra,'*  is  a  square  of  only  twen- 
ty-one feet ;   but  the  addition  of  the  domed 
vestibule  ("  munduf")  and  portico,  makes  it 
forty-four  by  twenty-one.  The  whole  is  cover- 
ed with  mythological  sculpture,  without  as 
well  as  within,  emblematic  of  the  great  god 
(Mahadeo)   who  is  the  giver,  as  well  as  the 
destroyer  of  life.     In  a  niche  outside,  to  the 
south,  he    is    armed    against    the  '^  Dytea*' 
(Titans)i  the  "  rooud-mala,"  or  skull-chaplet, 
reaching  to  his  knees,  and  in  seven  of  his 
arms  are  offensive  weapons.     His  cap  is  the 
frustrum  of  a  cone,  c< imposed  of  snakes  inter- 
laced) with  a  fillet  of  skulls  :  the  "  cupra"  is 
in   his  hand,  and  the  victims  are  scattered 
around.     On  his  right  is  one  of  the  maids  of 
slaughter  (Jogini)  drunk  with  blood,  the  cup 
still  at  her  lip,  and  her  countenance  expres- 
sive of  vacuity  ;  while  below,  on  the  left,  is  a 
female  personification  of  death,  mere  skin  and 
bone,  a  sickle  ( **  koorpi*' )  in  her  right  hand, 
and  its  knob  a  death's  head,  which  completes 
this  group  of  the  attributes  of  destruction. 

To  the  west  is  Mahadeo  under  another 
form,  a  beautiful  and  animated  statue,  the 
expression  mild,  as  when  he  went  forth  to 
entice  the  mountain  nymph,  Mera,  to  his  em- 
brace. His  tiara  is  a  blaze  of  finely-execut- 
ed ornaments,  and  his  snake- wreath,  which 
bangs  round  him  as  a  garland,  has  a  clasp  of 
two  heads  of  Sehesnag  (the  serpeut-king)^ 
while  Nandi  below  is  listening  with  placidity 
to  the  sound  of  "  the  dumruo."  His  '*  cupra" 
and  '*  karg"  or  HkuU  cap  and  sword  which 
he  is  in  the  attitude  of  using,  are  the  ouly 
accompaniments  denoting  the  god  of  blood. 

In  the  northern  compartment  is  a  picture  dis- 
gustingly faithful  of  death  and  its  attributes, 
vulgarly  known  as  '*  Bhookha  Mata,"  or  the 
personification  of  famine,  lank  and  bare,  her 
necklace,  like  her  lord's,  of  skulls.  Close 
by  are  two  mortals  in  the  last  stage  of 
existence,  so  correctly  represented  as  to  excite 
an  unpleasant  surprise.  The  outline  m  anato- 
inically  correct.  The  mouth  is  half  open  and 
distorted,  and  although  the  eye  is  closed  in 
death,  an  expression  of  mental  anguish  seems  ^ 
still  to  linger  upon  the  features.  A  beast 
of  prey  is  approaching  the  dead  body ;  while, 
by  way  of  contrast,  a  male  figure,  in  all 
the  vigour  of  youth  and  health,  lies  prost- 
rate at  her  feet. 

Dhoomnar,  famed  for  its  buddhist's  caves, 
has  also  been  at  one  time  a  seat  of  the 
Vaishnava  sect,  and  at  another,  a  seat  of 
the  Saiva  religionists.  There  is  a  gallery 
100  yards  in  length,  terminating  in  a 
quadrangular  court,  measuring  100  feet  by  70 
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and  about  35  feet  in  height,  hollowed  out  of 
the  cellular  iron  clay  rock,  in  the  centre  of 
.which  in  the  temple  of  the  four  armed  divi- 
nity, Ghatur-bhuja,  or  Vishnu,  the  ground  plan 
of  the  temple  being  the  usual  mindra  and 
munduf  and  portico.  Vishnu,  who  is  here 
adored  as  the  **  four-armod,"  is  placed  upon 
an  altar  clad  in  robes  of  his  favourite  co- 
lour (pandu,  or  yellow  ochre),  whence  one 
of  his  titlen,  Pandurang.  The  principal  shrine 
is  surrounded  by  the  inferior  divinities  in 
the  following  order.  First,  on  entering,  are 
the  *  Polea'  or  *  Porters,'  Ganesa  is  upon 
the  right,  close  to  whom  is  Sarasvati,  **  whose 
throne  is  on  the  tongue,"  and  on  the  left  are 
the  twin  sons  of  Kali,  the  "  Bhiroo,"  dis- 
tinguished as  kala,  black,  and  gora,  fair ; 
a  little  in  advance  of  these  is  a  shrine  con- 
taining five  of  the  ten  Mahabedia,  or  minis- 
tering agents  of  Kali,  each  known  by  hU 
symbol  or  vahan,  as  the  bull,  elephant,  buffalo, 
and  peacock.  The  Mahabedia  are  all  evil  genii, 
invoked  in  "jup,"  or  incantations  against 
an  enemy,  and  phylacteries,  containing  for- 
mulas addressed  to  them,  are  bound  round 
the  arms  of  warriors  in  battle.  At  the  back 
of  the  chief  temple  are  three  shrines  ;  the  cen- 
tral one  contains  a  statue  of  Narayana,  upon 
his  hydra  couch,  with  Lakshmi  at  his  feet. 
Two  Dyta,  or  evil  spirits,  appear  in  conflict 
close  to  her,  and  a  second  figure  represents 
her  in  a  running  posture,  looking  back,  in 
great  alarm,  at  the  combatants.  Smaller  fi- 
gures about  Narayana  represent  the  heavenly 
choristers  administering  to  his  repose,  playing 
on  various  instruments,  the  moorali  or  flute, 
the  vina  or  lyre,  the  muyoora  or  tabor,  and  the 
mudhung  and  thai  or  cymbals,  at  the  sound 
of  which  a  serpent  appears  rearing  his  crest 
with  delight.  From  the  south  side  the  eye 
has  an  unlimited  range  over  the  plains  beyond 
the  Chumbul,  even  to  Mundisore  and  Sond- 
warra.  Descending  some  rude  steps  from 
that  place  of  view,  there  opens  a  cavern,  the 
roof  of  which  is  supported  by  one  of  those 
singularly  shaped  columns  named  after  the 
sacred  mounts  of  the  Jains.  Here  every  thing 
on  one  side  is  Budhist  or  Jain,  on  the 
other  all  is  Sivite  or  Vaishnava.  At  the  en- 
trance to  an  adjoining  cave  are  rarious 
colossal  figures,  standing  or  sitting,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Budhists  or  Jains.  There 
are  representations  of  the  deified  pon- 
tiffs of  the  Jains,  and  a  group  of  five  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
distinctively  called  the  Panch-Teerati,  viz., 
Rishubdeva,  the  first ;  Suntnath,  the  six- 
teenth; Nemnath,  the  twenty-second  ;  Par- 
swanath,  the  twenty-third  ;  and  Mahavira, 
the  twenty-fourth.  Each  has  his  sacred 
mount,  or  place  of  pilgrimage  (teerat),  and 
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«ach  is  recognized  by  his  symbol,  viz.»  the 
bull,  black  antelope,  cooch-shell,  hooded  ser- 
pent,  and  tiger,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  find 
one  of  these  symbols  upon  the  plinth  to  ascer- 
tain the  particular  pontiff  to  which  it  belougs. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  cave^  known  as 
Bheem's  Bazar,  is  a  dabgopa  suppurtiug  the 
roof.  Two  columns,  called  Sumeru,  support 
the  roof,  and  hs  Sumeru  mount  is  sacred  to 
Adi-uat'h  the  first  pontiff,  it  is  likely  that 
he  was  here  worshipped.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive piazza,  supported  by  rows  of  uiassive 
square  columns,  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
evidently  a  dMiarmsala  for  pilgrims,  and  on 
the  exterior  are  numerous  square  cells,  the 
apartments  of  the  Srawak  or  Jain  laity. 
There  are  also  many  Pausid-sala,  or  halls  of 
the  Yati,  or  initiated  disciples  who  staud  in 
the  same  upright  meditative  posture  as  the 
pontiffs.  Jain  architecture  is  as  distinct  in 
character  from  the  brahminical  as  their } 
religion.  There  is  generally  a  chasteness  and 
simplicity  in  their  temples,  affording  a  wide 
contrast  to  the  elaborately  sculptured  shrines 
of  the  Saiva  and  other  polytheist  sects  uf 
India.  The  design  of  the  Jain  temple  at 
Komulmer  is  truly  classic  and  consists  only 
of  the  sanctuary  which  has  a  vaulted  dome 
and  colonnaded  portico  all  round.  A  temple 
at  Hallybede,  about  60  miles  N.  W.  of 
Seringapatam,  in  Mysore,  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  at  Komulmer.  But  Colonel  Tod 
found  that  Saiva  sectarians  had  introduced 
into  the  Jain  temple  of  Komulmer  a  massive 
monolithic  emblem  in  black  marble,  of  the 
hindu  Jiva-pitri.  At  Kuraira  is  a  temple  of 
some  celebrity?  dedicated  to  the  twenty- third 
of  the  Jain  apostles,  Parswanat'h.  There 
are  inscriptions  recording  its  foundation  in 
S.  11,  and  several  from  1300  to  1350. 
The  temple  is  imposing,  and  though  evidently 
erected  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  may  be  con- 
Hidered  a  good  specimen  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  consists  of  two  domes,  supported  by  numer- 
ous massive  columns  of  a  species  of  porphyry, 
of  close  texture,  excessively  hard,  and  taking  a 
fine  polish.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are 
filled  with  Jain  figures  of  their  pontiffs. 
The  domes  are  of  nearly  equal  diameters, 
about  thirty  feet  each,  and  about  forty  in 
height;  under  the  further  one  is  the  sanctum  of 
Parswa.  There  is  a  splendid  colonnaded  vesti- 
bule at  the  entrance,  richly  sculptured,  which 
gives  a  very  grand  appearance  to  the  whole 
edifice,  but  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  desolati- 
ou. —  2W.  RujaUlian.  Cole,  ILL  Build,Kdi8Uni* 
TEMPLK,  Sir  Richard,  a  Bengal  civilian, 
was  the  first  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  which  he  greatly  improved  by 
forming  nuuierous  roads.  He  instituted  an 
Antiquarian  ^Society  at  Nagpore,  ^ 
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TEMPOH,  a  long-measure  of  Sumatra^  of 
4^  inches. — Simmond^s  Diet, 

TEM-SHANG,  a  river  in  the  Khassia  Hills, 
in  L,  25^  19'  ^orth,  L.  91«  43*  Bast 

TEMUCHIN,  afterwards  known  as  Cbin- 
ghiz,  was  born  of  a  Mongol  tribe  on  thn  banks 
of  the  Onon,  in  1 162.  His  successes  against  the 
nations  of  Tartary  led  to  his  being  saluted    in 
1206  by  the  diet   of  his  nation  as   Chinghiz 
Khan.     According  to  Quatremere,  however, 
Chinghiz    did  not  use  the  higher  appellattoa 
of  Kaun  or  Qaan,  which  was  first  adopted  by 
his  sou  Okkodai  and  his  successors  as   their 
distinctive  title,   identical  with  Khaqan,  the 
Xayavos  of  the  Byzantine  historians.    Proper- 
ly a  distinction  should  therefore  be  preserved 
between   khan,   the   ordinary  title  of  Tartar 
chiefs, — and  which  has  since  spread  to  Persian 
gentlemen  and  become  a  common  atfix  to  tbe 
names   of     mahomedans    of    Hindustan    of 
all  classes  and  Qaan,  as  the  peculiar  title  of 
the   supreme   chief    of  the   Mongols.      The 
conquest    of     China    was     commenced     by 
Chinghiz,  although  it  was  not  completed  for 
several    generations.     In    1205    he   invad«Kl 
Taugut,  a  kin>;dom   occupying   the   extreme 
nitrthwest   of  China,  and  extending   beyond 
Chinese  limits  in  the  same  direction,  held  by 
a  dynasty  of  the  Tibetan  race  which  was  or  had 
been  vassal  to  the  Kin.  This  invasion   was 
repeated  in  succeeding  years;  and  in  1211 
his   attacks  extended   to  the  empire  of  the 
Kin    itself.      In     1214    he    ravaged     their 
provinces  to    the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  Chungtu  or  Peking.     In 
1219  he  turned  his  arms   against  Western 
Asia,  and  conquered  all  the  countries  between 
the  Holor  and  the  Caspian  and  southward  to 
the  Indus,    whilst  his  generals  peuetrated  to 
Russia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia  ;  but  a  lieuten- 
ant whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in  the  East 
continued    to    prosecute    the    subjection  of 
Northern   China.     Chinghiz   himself  on    his 
return  from  his  western  conquests  renewed 
his  attack  on  Tangut,  and  died  on  that  enter- 
prise 18th  August  1127. 

Okkodai,  the  sou  »nd  successor  of  Chin- 
ghiz, followed  up  the  subjugation  of  China, 
extinguished  the  Kin  finally  in  1234, 
and  consolidated  with  his  empire  all 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Great  Kiang. 
After  establishing  his  power  over  so  much 
of  China,  Okkodai  raised  a  vast  army  and 
set  it  in  motion  towards  the  west  One 
portion  was  directed  against  Armenia,  Geor- 
gia, and  Asia  Minor,  whilst  another  great 
host  under  Batu,  the  nephew  of  the 
Great  Khan,  conquered  the  countries  north  of 
Caucasus,  overran  Russia,  making  it  tribu- 
tary, aud  still  continued  to  carry  fire  and 
slaughter  westward.    One  great  detachment 
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tinder  a  lieutenant  of  Batu  entered  Poland, 
burned  Cracow,  found  Breslaw  in  ashes  and 
abandoned  by  its  people,  and  defeated  with 
great  slaughter   at   Wahlstadt   near  Lignitz 
(April  12,  1241)  the  troops  of  Poland,  Mo- 
javia,  and  Silesia,  who  hud   gathered   under 
Duke  Henry  of  the  latter  province  to  make 
bead  against  this  astounding  flood  of  heathen. 
Batu  himself    with   the   main   body  of  his 
army  was  ravaging  Hungary.    The  king  had 
been  very  slack  in  his  preparations,  and  when 
eventually  he  made  a  stand  against  the  enemy, 
his  army   was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
be  escaped  with  difficulty,     Pesth   was    n(»w 
taken  and  burnt,  and  all  its  people  put  to  the 
sword.    The  rumours  of  the  Tartars  and  their 
frightful    devastations    had     scattered    fear 
through  Europe,  which  the  defeat  at  Lignitz 
raised  to  a  climax.    Indeed  weak  and  disunit- 
ed Christendom  seemed  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
barbarians.    The  Pope,  to  be  sure,  pruclaimed 
a  crusade,  and  wrote  circular  lettert^,  but  the 
enmity  between  him  aod  the  emperor  Frederic 
IL   was    allowed    to  prevent  any  co-opera- 
tion, and   neither  of  them  responded  by  any- 
tbing  better  than  words  to  the  earnest  calls 
for  help  which  came  from  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary.    No  human  aid  merited  thanks  when 
£urope  was  relieved  by  hearing  that  the  Tar- 
tar host  had   suddenly   retreated    eastward. 
The  Great    Khan   Okkodui   was   dead  in  the 
depths  of  Asia^  and  a  courier  had  come  to  re- 
cal  the  army  from  Europe.     In  1255  a  new 
wave  of  conquest  rolled  westward  from  Mon- 
golia, this  time  directed  against  the  Ismaelians 
or  '*  Assassins"  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian, 
and   then   successively   against  the  khalif  of 
Baghdad  and  Syria.     The  conclusion  of  thid 
expedition  under  Hulagu  may  be  considered 
to  mark   the   climax  of  the   Mongol   power. 
Mangu  Khan^  the  emperor  then  reigning,  and 
who  died  on  a  campaign  in  China  in   1259, 
was  the  last  who  exercised  a  sovereignty  so 
nearly  universal.  His  successor  Kulai  extend- 
ed indeed  largely  the  frontiers  of  the  Mongol 
power  in  China,    which   he   brought  entirely 
under  the  yoke,  besides  gaining  conquests  ra- 
ther nominal  than  real  on  its  soutlieru  and 
south-eastern  borders,  but  he  ruled  effectively 
only  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  great  em- 
pire, which  had  now  broken  up  into  four: — (1) 
the  immediate  empire  of  the  great  Khan, 
seated  eventually  at  Elhan  balik  or  Peking, 
embraced  China,  Corea,  Mongolia,  Manchuria, 
and  Tibet,  and  made  claims  at  lesist  over  Tunk- 
ing  and  countries  on  the  Ava  frontier  ;  (2)  the 
Chagatai   khanate,  or  Middle  Empire  of  the 
Tartars,  with  its  capital  at  Almalik,  included 
the  modem  Dsungaria,  part  of  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan, Trans-oxiana,  and  Afghanistan ;  (3) 
the  empire  of  Kipchak,  or  the  Northern  Tar- 
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tars,  founded  on  the  conquests  of  Batu,  and 
with  its  chief  seat  at  Sarai  on  the  Wolga, 
covered  a  large  part  of  Bussift}  the  country 
north  of  Caucasus,  Khwarizm,  and  a  part  of 
the  modern  Siberia ;  (4)  Persia,  with  its 
capital  eventually  at  Tabriz,  embraced  Georgia, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
all  Persia,  Arabian  Irak,  and  Khorasau. — 
Yule  Gatlhat/y  I,  p.  cxxi. 

TEN,  Tam.  South. 

TEN  A,  Tel.  Tam.  Bee.  Honey. 

TEN  A  MAPwM,  Tam.     Cocos  nucifera. 

TENARY  ELLE,  Tam.     Cadaba  Indica. 

TENASSERIM  is  that  tract  of  country  ly- 
ing between  17°  and  lb°  N.  latitude  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Ben<>a],  and  be- 
tween it  and  a  high  chain  of  hills  about  40 
miles  inland;  and  includes  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pelago, that  ifl,  the  chain  of  islands  along  the 
coast  Id  01*  20  miles  distant  from  it.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  thinly 
populated,  and  much  intersected  by  streams. 
Between  the  sea  and  the  boundary  range  is 
another  lower  one,  separated  from  the  higher 
by  the  river  Teuasserim.  The  grand  ranue  is 
in  some  places  o,000  feet  high  :  its  breadth  at 
Martaban  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  fur- 
ther south,  in  the  latitude  of  Tavoy,  it  appears 
to  be  40  miles  across,  whenceit  gradually  nar- 
rows to  10  miles  near  Mergui.  The  whole 
range  is  covered  v/ith  pathless  jungle,  and  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration  to  be  without  a 
human  habitation  of  any  kind.  The  coast  is 
very  irregular,  and  low  for  some  miles  inland, 
consisting  of  uncultivated  mangrove  islands. 
The  Tenasserini,  which  rises  in  about  16°  N. 
latitude,  flows  through  a  valley  scarcely  broad- 
er than  its  bed  to  the  southward,  the  easiest 
navigable  for  large  ships,  Hlthough,  in  1825, 
the  cruiser  "  Thetis''  sailed  up  the  southern 
entrance  as  far  as  old  Tenasseriiu.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  boats  for  100  miles* 
After  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India,  trading  emporia  were 
pushed  forward  to  all  the  ports  previously 
known  to  and  frequented  by  the  Arabs; 
Ceylon,  Martaban,  the  city  of  Teuasserim  ou 
the  smaller  stream  of  that  name  in  Lat. 
12^  o  N.,  Junk-Ceylon  and  Malacca  became 
ports  of  trade  in  which  factories  were  per- 
mitted to  be  held  under  treaty  with  the 
native  powers,  and  which  until  the  advent 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  seas,  formed  a 
monopoly  of  wealth  and  influence  to  the 
Portuguese.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 6th  century  the  Portuguese,  Genoese  and 
Dutch  held  commercial  intercourse  with  Mar* 
tabau,  then  a  sea- port  town,  and  with  the  city 
of  Teuasserim  in  the  present  Mergui  district. 
Tin  was  the  chief  article  of  trade^  with  gold> 
gems  of  the  sapphire  class,  aromatic  woods^ 
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skins  of  leopards  and  other  wild  animals, 
dye  wood,  supposed  fco  be  sapan  wood,  dried 
fish  and  petroleum.  During  the  wars  which 
occurred  between  the  Burmese  and  Talien  race, 
for  supremacy,  and  the  aggressive  excursions 
of  the  Siamese,  the  populations  that  once 
worked  the  tin  mines  as  a  means  of  subsistence 
were  dispersed,  and  the  country  left  to  great 
decay  and  ruin.  The  present  trade  of  Maul- 
main  is  dependent  solely  on  importations  from 
the  contiguous  foreign  states,  upon  which  the 
vitality  of  Miiulmain  depends.  'Fhe  authorities 
near  the  Tenasserim  province  are  the  Yoon  of 
Zimmay,  Laboug  and  Lagong  of  the  east,  and 
the  Red  Karen  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sal- 
ween  ;  the  former  have  on  all  occasions  evinced 
a  high  appreciation  of  the  friendly  intercourse 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  maintained. 
From  the  ranges  of  mountains  forming  the 
sources  of  the  Ye  River  in  Lat.  14  °  40'  N., 
eastwards  to  the  Bay  of  ^  Uenzai''  and  on 
to  the  Pok-chan  boundary  river  in  Lat.  10** 
10'  N.,  the  upraised  granite  is  highly  staniii- 
ferousi  more  so  in  some  localities  than  others, 
as  in  the  low  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Malewan 
on  the  Pok-chan,  and  at  several  points  near 
Mergui  where  the  ore  has  been  found  in  large 
masses  of  marled  crystals  of  a  pure  per- 
oxide not  exceeded  in  richness  by  either  the 
mines  of  Banka  or  those  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  Cornwall ;  all  the  mountain  streams 
which  issue  from  the  central  ranges  of  hills 
throughout  the  line  indicated,  possess  a 
portion  of  stream  ore  as  a  constituent  quite 
sufficient  to  repay  a  properly  organized  plan 
of  extraction,  and  in  the  alluvium  which 
formed  the  ancient  watercourses,  the  tin 
beds  are  to  be  found  in  their  vicinity  and 
indicate  the  presence  of  old  workings,  the 
source  of  their  former  importance :  these 
beds  are  from  3  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  and 
give  a  proportion  of  washed  ore  equal  to  the 
best  average  of  the  Junk-Ceylon  mines. 

Gold  is  present  with  tin.  The  Siamese  go- 
vernment obtains  a  large  amount  of  gold 
annually  from  the  washing  of  the  streams 
which  flow  iuto  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the 
eastern  flanks  of  the  mountain  ranges  under 
fiotice.  Some  of  the  richest  workings  are 
situate  on  streams  forming  the  affluents  into 
the  ''  Lenyah  River  "  below  Mergui,  within 
British  territory. 

Coal  was  worked  near  Mergui,  but  after  a 
considerable  outlay  abandoned  owing  to  its 
impure  quality  ;  that  as  well  as  a  similar 
deposit  found  on  the  Tenasserim  river  belongs 
in  fact  to  a  distinct  series  of  carboniferous 
deposits,  pertaining  more  to  "  lignite."  True 
coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  of  first 
rate  quality  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Nawoon 
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stream,  a  branch  of  the  lesser  Tenasserim 
river. 

Iron  is  found  throughout  the  whole  surface 
of  the  provinces  iu  the  state  of  oxide*  in 
extensive  clay  ironstone  beds,  and  as  magaetic 
ore,  the  former  on  the  Gyne  river,  and  the 
latter  on  the  Tavoy  Island,  and  at  several 
localities  on  the  course  of  that  river.  There  is 
a  magnetic  hill  near  Tavoy,  and  ore  occurs  afe 
places  on  the  course  of  that  river,  and  anti- 
mony, manganese,  galena,  bismuth  and  copper 
ores.  The  limestone  of  the  mountain  groups 
occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  hard,  compact 
and  variegated  marble,  are  present  and  avail- 
able for  all  commercial  purposes.  In  the  islands 
of  the  Mergui  Archipelago  the  only  inhabitants 
are  the  '*  Selung,"  a  race  who  reside  perma- 
nently in  their  boats  and  occasionally  bring  to 
the  ports  on  the  coast  for  sale,  tortoise  shell,  the 
larger  shells  of  the  Triton  and  '^  Nautilus," 
valuable  for  their  mother-of-pearl,  the  gigantic 
**  Tridacna,"  and  pearls  from  a  '*  Meleagrina," 
found  in  the  deep  bays  of  Lampee  Island,  also 
**  Beche-de-raer,"  "  Sharks  fins,"  "  dried  fish, 
and  occasionally  "  Edible  Birds  nests." 

The  following  woods  occur  : — "  Anan,' 
Fagrea  fragrans  ;  **  Padouk,"  Pterocarpus  ; 
"  Thengan,''  Hopea  odorata  ;  **  Baub  wai," 
Careya  ;  "  Peingado,"  Dalbergia  )  Some  of 
these,  especially  the  '^  Hopea,"  are  the  giants 
of  the  forest  vegetation,  from  whose  enor- 
mous boles  the  bottoms  of  the  sea  going 
Cattoo  are  constructed.  Of  these  woods  several 
would  be  found  more  serviceable  than  teak  for 
lining  iron-plated  war- vessels,  their  power  of 
resistance  being  superior  to  that  timber,  and 
they  would  also  serve  for  beams  and  scantling 
of  the  larger  dimensions  in  the  construction 
of  those  vessels.  The  native  fishermen  obtain 
for  their  nets,  lines  and  ropes  of  a  strength  of 
fibre  and  durability  equal  to  the  best  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture  :  and  they  obtain  '*  tannin" 
from  the  salt-water  mangroves. 

The  province  of  Tenasserim  is  separated 
from  Pegu  by  the  Sitang  river,  and  extends 
south  to  the  commencement  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  including  the  districts  of  Martaban, 
Tavoy  and  Tenasserim.  The  coast  is  generally 
alluvial  ;  tidal  channels,  which  separate  a 
broad  and  continuous  belt  of  island  from 
the  main,  run  into  the  interior,  and  the 
hilly  tracts  are  covered  with  dense  forest 
The  summer  rains  are  everywhere  heavy 
and  long  continued)  commencing  in  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  lasting  till 
November,  and  amounting  at  Tavoy  to 
208  inches,  and  at  Maulmain  to  175. 
The  vegetation  of  Tenasserim  is  a  continua* 
tion  of  that  flora  which,  commencing  in  Sik- 
kim  and  Bhotan,  is  continued  throughout  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  Teak  is  common  in 
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the  interior^  but  baft  its  southern  limit  iu 
15^  N.  lat.,  where  the  mountains  become  too 
humid  for  its  growth. — Mr,  B.  RiUy^  Hooker 
and  Thomso7i  Flora  tndica, 

TENDU,  also  Tendua,  Hind.  Ebony. 
Diospyros  ebenum,  also  D.  lanceolata,  hill 
ebony,  and  D.  melanoxylon. 

T£NG,  a  Burmese  grain-measure,  equal  to 
about  two  bushels,  aud  usually  termed  by 
foreign  merchants  a  basket. — Simmond's  DicL 

TENGA,  Tam.  Cocos  nucifera.  cocoauut. 

TENGAH,  Malay.  A  variety  of  the  man- 
grove (Rhizophora)  exported  extensively  to 
China,  where  it  is  used  for  tanning  leather 
and  fishing  nets,  and  is  used  locally  as  a  dye, 
a  decoction  of  it  producing  a  deep  black 
colour  when  the  cloth  or  substance  has  previ- 
ously been  dyed  blue.  It  is  plentiful  in  the 
mangrove  forests  on  the  coast  and  river 
banks  of  the  province  Wellesley. 

TENGAI,  Tam,  Cocos  nucifera,  Z. 

TENGALAI,  lit  the  southern  branch,  a 
sect  among  the  southern  Vaishnavas,  distinct 
from  the  Yadagalai,  or  northern  branch. — 
WiUon* 

TENGA  PUNN AKU,  Tam.  Cocoanut  oil. 

TENGGEB  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in 
Java  connected  with  Gnnungdasar  £.  of  Sura- 
baya; wherea  remnant  of  the  people  still  follow 
the  hindu  worship.  These  people  occupy 
about  forty  villages,  scattered  along  this  range 
of  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is 
termed  the  sandy  sea.  The  site  of  their  vil- 
]ages,a8  well  as  the  construction  of  their  houses, 
are  peculiar,  and  dififer  entirely  from  what  is 
elsewhere  observed  in  Java.  They  are  not 
shaded  by  trees,  but  built  on  spacious  open 
terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other,  each  house 
occupying  a  terrace,  and  being  in  length  from 
thirty  to  seventy,  and  even  eighty  feet.  The 
door  is  invariably  in  one  corner,  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  fire- 
place is  built.  At  the  iuterment  of  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Tengger,  the  corpse  is  lowered  into  the 
grave  with  the  head  placed  towards  the  south 
(contrary  to  the  direction  observed  by  the 
luahomedans),  and  is  guarded  from  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  the  earth  by  a  covering  of 
bamboos  and  planks.— '/^a^x'  History  of 
Java,  Vol.  /,  pp,  329,  331. 

TENG-LTEKO.  See  Mommai. 

TENG-KHAT,  Bubm.  ?  A  heavy  solid  wood 
of  Amherst,  fit  for  turning  purposes,  used  for 
rice-poundersy  d^. — Cat.  Ex.  1851. 

TRNGSA.  See  India. 

TENGURI.  Bbng.     Stilago  diandra. 

TEN6  YET,  or  Ten  yet,  Bubm.  Caeaalpinia 
Bappan. 

TENIMBEB  ISLANDS.   See  Timor  Laut 

TENK^YA.  Tel.  Cocos  nucifera,  the  nut. 
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Several  products  of  this  useful  palm  receive 
distinct  names,  as   Tenkaia    bellam,  sugar 

from  the    palm  ;  Tenkaia  gurutu % 

Tenkaia  kalu,   palm- wine;    Tenkaia   nunai, 
cocoanut  oil.  The  cocoanut  palm  is  called  in 
Telugu  by  two  names,  Tenkaya  chettu,  and 
Eobbari  chettu. 
TEN-MOZHUKU,  Tam.  Bees'  wax. 

TEN-MU,  Hind.  Lit  three  mouths,  pro- 
perly Tin-mu,  the  name  of  the  river  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Chenab,  Jhelum  and 
Kavi.  At  Multan  it  is  half  a  mile  wide. 

TENNA,  Malkal.  Setaria  Italica  ;  Fani- 
cum  Italicum,  Linn. 

TENNAM  KITTU.  Tam.  Cocoanut  leaves 
used  iu  thatching. 

TENNA  MARAM.  Tam.  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

Tennam-Kai,  nut.  Tennam-nar,  the  coir 
fibre.  Tennam-kaloo,  the  palm  wine,  Ten- 
nam  oli,  the  cadjan  leaf  used  for  writing  on 
with  a  style  iuntead  of  paper  and  a  pen, 
Tennam  vellum,  sugar, 

TENNEY,  Tam.  Setaria  Italica,  Panicum 
Italicum,  Millet. 

TENNUS.  Mahk.  Dalbergia  Oojeineusis, 
Roxh. 

TEN-SIQ.DAI-SIU.  See  Japan. 

TENT  CLOTH.  Eno.  Canvas. 

TENTI,  Hind.  Capparis  aphylla. 

TENTS  are  used  throughout  India  by  all 
travellers  of  any  position,  and  during  war,  are 
carried  by  the  armies  of  the  British  and  native 
states  of  India.  They  are  mavle  of  cotton  canvas, 
lined  or  unlined,  receive  different  names,  and 
cost  various  sums.  A  double -poled  regulation 
tent,  of  four  cloths  throughout,  with  four 
feet  verandah,  complete,  with  carpets,  bamboo 
chicks,  purdahsi  ^unny  bags  and  ropes,  28 
feet  by  16  feet  will  cost  Rs.  670,  and  23  feet 
by  14  feet  will  cost  Rs.  620. 

A  single-poled  regulation  tent,  of  four 
cloths  throughout,  with  four  feet  verandali, 
complete  as  above  16  ft.  sq.  will  cost  450  Rs., 
12  ft.  sq.  will  cost  310  Rs. 

Hill  tents  with  four  folds  of  cloth  through- 
out, complete  as  above,  14  ft.  sq.,  with  two 
saiban,  265  l^A,^  10  ft  sq.  with  two  saiban 
200  Rs. 

Swiss  cottage  tents,  double  fly,  with  sai- 
ban, complete  as  above  1 6  ft.  sq.,  890  R&, 
12  ft.  sq.  300  Rs. 

Rowti,  five  cloths  to  the  fly,  and  four  to 
the  kanat,  complete  as  above  16  feet  by  14 
feet  210  Rs..  13  feet  by  12  feet  175  Rs. 

Shameeanah,  40  ft.  sq.  and  12  poles  400 
Rs.,  15  ft  sq.  and  4  poles  90  Rs* 

Beechobah  tents,  five  cloths  in  fly,  and  four 
in  kanat,  as  above,  12  It.  sq.  135  Bs.,  8  ft 
sq,  90  Bs. 
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TER. 


TEREDON. 


TENTOOLLEE  or  Koyan,  UrtaI  Tam- 
arind tree  ? 

TENTUKI,  the  Malayala  name  of  a  Ceylon 
tree  which  grows  to  about  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  high  :  it 
cannot  be  considered  valuable.  It  is  some- 
times used  by  the  natives  for  inferior  and 
common  purposes. — Hdt/e  on  the  Timber  of 
Ceylon. 
TENU.  Tam.  Bee. 

TEOLUN  NADDI,  a  small  stream  near 
Neemuch. 

TEORA,  Bkno.  Lathyrns  8«tivus,  blue  flo- 
wered chickling  vetoh.  The  expressed  oil  of 
the  seeds  is  a  powerful  and  dangerous  nar- 
cotic. 

TEORIE,  Bkno.  Hind,  also  Doodhkalmi, 
Ipomcea  turpethum. 

TEPHRODORNIS,  a  genus  of  birds,  be- 
longing to  the  Dicrurineo  or  Drongo  shrikes, 
of  the  family  Laniadae.  T.  affinis  and  other 
species  occur  in  India. 

TEPHROSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der. Fabacess  of  which  about  thirty  species 
occur  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  Tephrosia 
piscatoria,  the  Fisher's  tephrosia,  contains 
the  narcotic  principle  of  the  genus,  and 
is  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  the  same 
purposes  as  T.  toxicaria  is  in  the  West 
Indies. — Bng.  Cyc. 

TEPHROSIA  PURPUREA,  Perb. 


T.  stricta,  Ordii, 

T.  lancettfolia,       Lind. 
Galega  purpurea,  Linn, 


Q.  colonila, 
G.  lancesefolia, 
Q.  casrnlia, 


Ham, 
Roxh, 
Botil. 


Beno.  [  Pnnkbi,  Sans. 

Hind.  |  Kat  Kolingi,  Tam. 

Malkal.  I  Vempali ;  Bocta  Vein- 
Pan  JAB.  I     pali,  T&l. 

„        I  Telia  VempaH  „ 


Ban-nil, 

Sai*punka, 

Eoliiiil, 

Bansa 

J*hojru, 

This  occurs  in  the  Punjab  and  North-west 
Provinces  of  India,  from  the  Salt  R^iuge  to 
Dehli,  and  is  common  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula.  In  Harriana  the  twigs  are 
used  for  making  baskets.  The  root  is  bitter, 
and  (civen  by  the  native  practitioners  in  dys- 
pepsia and  chronic  diarrhoda. — ffSJiaughnessy, 
page  292. 

TEPHROSIA  LANCEiEFOLIA,  Linn. 
syn.  of  Tephrosia  purpurea,  Fers, 

TEPHROSIA  TINCTORIA. 


T.  hypargyrea,        DC, 
Galega  Ileyneaoa,  Roxb, 
Ceylon  Indigo,        £no. 


T.  nervosa 
Ani), 


Singh. 


This  plant  is  found  in  Mysore  and  in  Ceylon. 
It  yields  a  blue  colouring  matter,  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  indigo. —  Voigt, 

TEPHUM,  Mahr.  a  drill, 
TEPPICHE.  Gee.  Carpets. 
TEPURIYA,  Beng.  Physalis  Peruviana. 
TER.  See  Swastika. 
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TER    SULPHIDE   OF    ANTIMONY, 

Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

TERAG  A  Y,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Berla, 
a  man  of  distinguished  piety  and  liberality . — 
MarkharrCs  Embassy^  p,  13. 

TERAH,  father  of  Abraham.  He  left  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  for  Horan  (Harra)  i.  e.,  back 
towards  Asroene  or  Sarug,  on  the  way  to 
Canaan. 

TER  A  I,  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalay- 
as.   For  nine  or  ten  months  a  disease,  denomi- 
nated by  the  natives  the  '*  Ayul/'  renders  the 
Terai  impassable   to  man,  bo  deadly  are  ita 
effects  even    to  the  natives  of  the  country. 
At   the   north   foot  of  the   Ehasia,  in    the 
heavily  timbered  dry  Terait   stretching   for 
sixty  miles  to  the   Burrampooter,   it  is   al- 
most inevitable  death  for  a  European  to  sleep 
any  time  between    the   end  of  April  and  No- 
vember. Mr.  H.  Inglis  was  the  only  survivor 
of  a  party  of  five,  and  be  was  ill  from  the 
effectH  of  his  illness  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
after  having  been  brought  to  death's  door  by 
the  first  attack,  which  came  on  within  three 
weeks  of  his  arrival  at  Churra,  and  by  several 
relapses.     Temperature  in  September  77^   to 
80® ;  and  in  November  75®   to   77®.   The 
Terai  of  the  Nepaul  dominions  is  profitable 
from  the  revenue  yielded  by  its  productions. 
Valuable   timber  and  turpentine,   ivory   and 
hide5«,  are  shipped  down  the  Boori  Gnndak,  on 
y^hich  river  Segowly  is  situated,  to  Calcutta  ; 
still  the  cost  of  a  government  licence  for  cut- 
ting timber  is  so  heavy  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
deter  speculators  from  engaging  in  an  under- 
taking in  which  so  considerable  an  outlay  is 
demanded,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  attendant 
on  the  felling  and  transport  of  the   timber. 
Besides  the  snul,  the  Terai  contains  ebony, 
mimosa,    and   other    useful    trees.     Nepaul 
possesses  mines  of  sulphur,  and  it  is  said,  of 
antimony. — Hooker,     HimdLayau    Journal^ 
Vol    1.    p.    266.    OUphani's  Journey,  pp. 
39,  173. 

TERAN A  PALLAM.  Tam,  Webera  coryrc- 
bosa. 

TERAP  TREE,  a  tree  of  Malacca  and  Sin- 
gapore. 

TERAPHIN,  mentioned  in  Gen.  31,19,30, 
34,  are  Assyrian  images. 

TEREBELLUM,  a  genns  of  Gasteropodas 
molluscs. 

TEREBINTHACEiE,  a  natural  order  of 
plants,  according  to  Jussieu,  which  Robert 
Brown  subdivided  into  the  five  orders  Ana* 
cardiacesB,  Burseracece,  Connaracese,  Spin- 
adcea),  and  Amyridaceaa. 

TEREBINTHINA.    Lat.  Turpentine. 
TEREDO.    Pholas. 
TEREDON.  See  Cbaldeo. 
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TEKMES. 

TEREGAM.  Maleal.    Callicarpa  Janata. 
TERMENTINA.  It.   Turpentine. 
TEUHOOT,  a  revenue  district  of  Bengal 
formed  out  of  ancient  Behar. 
TERIN.  See  Kandahar. 
TERK  PLANT.  See  Kelat. 
TERMES,  the  white  ant. 


Whito-ant 
Dewak 

Do-tU8 


Eno. 

Hind. 

Jap. 


Termites  (pi.)  Lat. 

Chellu,  Tam. 

Chathulu,  Tkl. 


Species  of  this  insect  are  abundant  in  In- 
dia, Ceylon,  the  C>tpe  of  Good  Hope  and  St. 
Helena,  and  attract  early  attention  from  the 
large  conical  mounds  of  earth  which  they 
erect,  and  the  destruction  they  produce  in 
timber.  The  ordinary  white-ant  has  the  head 
large  and  rounded,  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
compound  eye»,  it  has  three  ocelli,  or  simple 
eyes,  situated  on  the  upper  surface  ;  the 
antenna)  are  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax, 
inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  composed  of 
about  18  joints.  The  abdomen  is  terminated 
by  two  small  jointed  appendages.  Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent  remarks  that  as  the  lofty  mounds  of 
earth  have  all  been  carried  up  from  beneath  the 
surface,  a  cave  of  corresponding  dimensions  is 
necessarily  scooped  out  below,  and  here,  under 
the  multitude  of  mininture  cupolas  and  pinna- 
cles which  canopy  it  above,  the  termites  hollow 
out  the  r<»yal  chamber  for  their  queen,  with 
spacious  nurseries  surrounding  it  on  all  sides, 
and  all  are  connected  by  arched  galleries,  long 
passages,  and  doorways  of  the  most  intricate 
and  elaborate  construction.  In  the  centre 
and  underneath  the  spacious  dome  is  the  re- 
cess for  the  queen — a  hideous  creature,  with 
the  head  and  thorax  of  an  ordinary  termite, 
but  a  body  swollen  to  a  hundred  times  its 
usual  and  proportionate  bulk,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  shapeless  pulp. 
From  this  great  progenitrix  proceed  the  my- 
riads that  people  the  subterranean  hive,  con- 
sisting, like  the  communities  of  the  genuine 
ants,  of  labourers  and  soldiers,  which  are  des- 
tined never  to  acquire  a  fuller  development 
than  that  of  larva3,  and  the  perfect  insects, 
which  in  due  time  become  invented  with 
wings  and  take  their  departing  flight  from 
the  cave.  But  their  new  equipment 
seems  only  destined  to  facilitate  their 
dispersion*  from  the  parent  nest,  which 
takes  place  at  dusk,  and  almost  as  quick- 
ly as  they  leave  it  they  divest  themsel- 
ves of  their  ineffectual  wings,  wearing 
them  impatiently,  and  twisting  them  in  every 
direction  till  they  become  detached  and  drop 
off,  and  the  swarm,  within  a  few  hours  of 
their  emancipation,  become  a  prey  to  the 
night-jars  and  bats,  which  are  instantly 
attracted  to  them  as  they  issue  in  a  cloud  from 
the  ground .  Those  that  escape  the  caprimulgi 
fall  a  prey  to  the  crows  on  the  morning  suc- 
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ceeding  their  flight.  The  natives  of  India,  also, 
in  the  morning,  gather  and  eat  them,  fried 
with  a  little  ghee,  as  they  are  pleasant  tasted. 
One  species  of  white  ant,  the  Termes  tapro- 
banes,  was  atone  time  believed  by  Mr.  Walker 
to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon  ;  but  it  has 
recently  been  found  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Hindusfan.  There  is 
a  species  of  Termes  in  Ceylon  (T.  monoceros) 
which  always  builds  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of 
an  old  tree  ;  and,  unlike  the  others,  carries 
on  its  labours  without  the  secrecy  and  pro- 
tection of  a  covered  way.  The  cobra  snake 
generally  makes  its  home  in  the  caverns  of 
the  white-ant,  and  it  is  believed  to  live  on  the 
termites  within.  At  Vasarapad,  near  Madras, 
are  many  ant-hills  with  numerous  snakes. — 
TennenVs  Sketches  of  the  Nalui'dl  History  of 
Ceylon^  p.  413-415.  See  Termitidse,  Termitinae. 

TERMINALIA.  This  genus  of  plants  is 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  Am- 
erica, and  many  of  them  furnish  valuable 
timber  and  other  useful  products.  The  genus 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Combretacese,  has 
about  23  species^  17  of  which  are  natives  of 
the  E.  Indies.  The  bark  of  Terminalia arjuna 
is  used  in  India  in  medicine,  for  its  astrin- 
gency,  and  in  dyeing,  as  that  of  Bucida  buce- 
ros  in  Jamaica,  and  that  of  Terminalia  benzoin 
in  the  Isle  of  France.  The  galls  found  on  the 
leaves  of  T.  chebula  are  powerfully  astringent 
and  used  in  dyeing  yellow  and  black,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  T.  bellerica  is  reckoned  astringent, 
find  that  of  T.  Moluccana  is  like  it.  That  of 
T.  chebula,  in  an  unripe  state,  and  of  different 
ages,  has  hmgbeen  known  under  the  names  of 
black,  yellow,  and  chebulic  (Eaboolee  from 
Cabool)  myrobalans,  and  considered  generally 
laxative.  The  fruit  of  T.  citrina,  of  T.  an- 
gustifolia,  of  T.  Gangetica,  is  like  that  of  T«# 
chebula,  and  employed  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  kernels  of  T.  catappa  have  the  same  hindi- 
persian  name  *'  badam'*  applied  to  them,  as 
to  those  of  the  common  almond  ;  they  are  eaten 
as  such,  and  are  very  palatable.  I)r.  Royle 
had  seen  the  tree  as  far  north  as  Allahabad, 
in  gardens.  The  kernels  of  T.  Moluccana, 
and  those  of  T-  bellerica,  are  also  eaten.  From 
the  latter  a  gum  exudes,  as  from  Combretum 
alternifolium  in  South  America.  A  milky  juice 
is  described  as  flowing  from  T.  benzoin,  Zinn., 
which,  being  fragaut  on  drying,  and  resem- 
bling benzoin,  is  used  in  churches  in  the 
Mauritius  as  a  kind  of  incense.  The  17  species 
found  in  the  East  Indies  are  as  under : 


angustifolia, 
arj  una, 
bellerica, 
berry  i, 
bialata, 
catappa, 


'II 


chebula, 

citrina, 

coriacea, 

crenulata, 

fatrsDa, 

glabra, 
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gangetica, 

moluccana, 

panioulata, 

procera, 

tomentosa- 


TERMINALIA  ALATA. 


TERMIKALIA  ARJUNA. 


Some  species  are  as  yet  undetermiiied.  Dr. 
Mason  says  that  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
yield  the  T.  chebula,  and  two  other  species, 
one  of  which  he  describes  as  "  the  bitter  wood 
of  Tenasserim/'  a  small  tree,  ased  for  boats  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amherst,  and  exempt 
from  the  attack  of  the  teredo.  The  good  tim- 
ber and  bitter  bark,  assimilate  it  to  Roz- 
burgli's  Pentaptera  arjuna,  but  the  foliation 
is  different.  The  other  species,  a  large  tim- 
ber tree,  is  common  in  the  interior;  its  winged 
fruit  indicates  its  connection  with  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh's genus  Pentaptera.  One  species,  Ha- 
nagal,  Canarese,  is  a  Mysore  wood,  used 
for  furniture  and  house  building.  Another 
species,  Kosee,  Tel.,  is  a  tree  of  Qanjam  and 
Gumsur,  extreme  height  50  feet,  circumfer- 
ence 4  feet,  and  height  from  ground  tu  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  22  feet.  It  is 
used  for  postn,  door  frames  and  rafters,  and  is 
burnt  for  firewood,  being  tolerably  plentifnl. 
Another  species,  Arjuna,  Tfl.,  either  T.  alati  or 
T.  glabra  1  is  a  tree  of  Ganjam,  extreme  height 
100  feet,  circumference  8  feet,  and  height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
36  feet.  This  is  nsed  for  making  boats  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Holondho  and  Jamo.  The 
tree  is  not  very  common  in  Gumsur,  but 
abounds  in  the  forests  of  Bodogoda.  Every 
member  of  the  genus  Terminalia  yields  use- 
ful timber.  In  the  celebrated  niyrobalans  of 
ancient  and  eastern  pharmacy,  an  astringency 
is  the  prevalent  principle,  although  the  fruits 
of  Terminalia  chebula  are  gently  laxative 
also.  T.  catappa  affords  edible  kernels,  like 
almonds^  and  are  named  hadam,  T.  benzoin 
of  the  Mauritius  gives  a  milky  juice,  which 
becomes  fragrant  as  it  dries,  and  is  burned  as 
incense  in  churches. — Fleming,  As,  Bes,  XL 
p.  182,  8vo.     Voigt  Roxb. 

TERMINALIA  ALATA.  Ainslib;  W.Ic. 

Terminalia  tomeutosa,    Roxb, 


Kura-Trarthi  mara,  Can. 

Keen  Jul  ?               Mahr. 

Karoo-roarathoo 

»> 

Knnjul  ?                      ,, 

Harooclum  tree. 

Anglo- 

Arjuna??                Sans. 

Tam. 

Kumbiik  ?             SiNOH. 

Asan  ! 

Hind. 

Marndum  maram,    Tam. 

Urjan, 

»> 

Muddi  chettu,          Tel. 

Juugli  karlDJ, 
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The 

bark. 

Manidum  baik,        Enq.  I  Harudam  pattai,     Tam. 
Arjuna,  Sans.  |  Muddie  patta,  Tkl. 

This  tree,  of  the  Punjab  and  the  peninsula, 
often  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  Its  wood  is 
employed  for  long  beams  in  house  building, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Canara  it  is  used 
for  making  boats  and  canoes.  The  Aurora 
cruiser  was  built  of  this  wood.  Specimens  of 
wood  sent  from  Ohota  Nagpore  to  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  as  that  of  this  Terminalia,  was 
described  as  a  hard,  brown  timber.  Fruit 
glabrous,  bark  deeply  cracked,  astringent  and 


of  the  Indian  bazars,  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  has  a  strong,  but  not  unpleasant, 
astringent  taste.     In  the  southern  provinces, 
the  powder  of  it,  in  conjunction  with  gingeli 
oil,  i»  used  as  a  valuable  application  for  the 
kii)datalie(Apthae  of  grown  people),  and  the 
Akkirum,  or  Apthse  of  infants.     In  the  Wy- 
naad^  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  Ben 
teak,  under  which  name  it  is  frequently  sold. 
It  is  common  on  tho  Western  Ghauts,  and  in 
Wynaad  :  wood     not    durable. — Ains    Mat, 
Med.  p.  209.  Roxb,  FL  Ind.  ii.  440.  O'Shaugh- 
ne98p,  p,  340.  Dra.    Wight  and  Gibson,    CclL 
Cat  Ex,  1862. 

TEllMlNALIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.  Jacq- 

T.  benzoin,  Linn,  \  Catappa  benzoin   Gasrtn.^ 

Narrow  leaved  Terminalia,     Kkg. 

The  dried  milky  juice  of  this  small  tree  ia 
fragnint  and  resembles  beuzuin,  for  which  it  is 
used  as  a  substitnte  in  the  Mauritius  churches. 
Its  fruit,  one  of  the  inyrobaliuis,  is  used 
similarly  to  those  of  Terminalia  chebula. 
The  three  kinds  of  myrobalans  yield,  with 
alum,  a  gt^od  durable  yellow,  and  with  salts 
of  iron,  a  black  colour.  They  are  in  very 
common  use  in  India,  and  have  been  so  from 
time  immemorial,  they  have  been  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  for  tanning  purposes*  and 
a  large  quantity  is  annually  imported. 
Flowers  small,  green,  odoriferous,  March  and 
April.  A  milky  juice  flows  out  from  this  tree^ 
which  being  fragrant  on  drying  and  resemb- 
ling benznin.  is  used  in  churches  at  the  Mau- 
ritius as  a  kind  of  incense. — Royle.  £ng,  Gyc, 
Voigt,  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

TERMINALIA  ARJUNA.  W.  akd  A. 

Pentaptera  arjuna,  Roxb. 


White  a«*en,  Ano-Himd. 
Kahua,  Kowab,  Kahb. 
Azun,  „ 

Jumla,  Parjak 

Kukbsoba, 


Arjun,        Bkno.  Hind. 
Saoara,  Bombay. 

Toukkyan,  Burm. 

Belee  waulkee,  Can. 

Arjuna,         DcK.  Sans. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Punjab,  in  Bengal,  in 
the  Erawadi  jungles  south  east  of  Surat,  and 
in  Canani  aiid  Sunda,  but  only  by  rivers  and 
streams,  mostly  below  the  ghats,  and  reaches 
there  an  immense  size.  As  a  forest  tree,  it  is 
rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Bombay  side, 
but  very  common  in  the  south  Eonkan  from 
Ramghur  southward,  and  there  too  always 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  rivers.  It 
reaches  everywhere  a  very  large  size,  and  is 
esteemed  equal  to  the  Black  Aeen,  though  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  would  hardly  counte- 
nance this  opinion.  In  the  Central  Provinces 
it  grows  almost  exclusively  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  to  an  enormous  size  ;  but  being 
frequently  rotten  at  the  heart,  it  does  not 
always  reward  the  labour  of  cutting.  In 
the  southern  forests  of  Pegu,  next  to  teak,  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  timber  found  in  aband- 
ance,  are  T.  glabra  and  T.  arjuna,  which  pre- 


fcbrifugo.     The  bark,  as  it    appears  in  most    sent  clean  trunks  of  six  to  eight  feet  in  diatue- 
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TERMINALIA  CATAPPA. 


ter,  and  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high  without  a 
branch.  They  would  afford  excellent  mast- 
pieces  aud  spars  for  naval  purposes,  and  might 
be  tried  for  gun  carriages,  its  wood  is  there 
dark  brown,  as  strong  as  teak,  and  usunlly  at- 
tains a  girth  of  from  seven  to  nine  feet,  with 
height  in  still  more  lofty  proportion.  It  is 
heavyt  but  splits  freely  when  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  white  ants  attack  it,  seeming  to 
prefer  moist  situationfl.  Its  strength  is  un- 
doubted, aud  carefully  selected  specimens 
would  be  valuable  as  a  tie  beam  aud  rafter 
wood.  In  Nagpore,  the  length  of  the  timber 
is  from  18  to  30  feet,  aud  girth  from  4^  to  4 
feet,  aud  it  sells  there  at  5^  annas  the  cubic 
foot.  The  bark  ia  justly  celebrated  as  an  ap- 
plication to  wounds. — Dr$,  Voigt^  Gihton^ 
McCULland^  J,  L,  Stewart  and  Maso7i.  Capt. 
Sankey. 

TERMINALIA  BELERICA.  Roxb. 
T.  punctata,       Roth.  ?    |  Myrobalanus  bellerica  ? 


Belejliij, 

Ar. 

Bahira, 

Sans. 

Buhara, 

Bbmo. 

Vibhee-taku 

ft 

Bobera, 

n 

Boolou-gass, 

Singh. 

Tit-seim  ? 

BiTRlC. 

Taodi  maram, 

Tam. 

Bau.kha, 

» 

Tani  kaia  maram 

1      »• 

Bulla, 

DUK. 

Touda  maram, 

»» 

Belteric  myrobalaD,  Eno. 

Cattu  elup<t, 

** 

Beheyra  ? 

Hind. 

Tundi  ch«ttu, 

Tel. 

Berda, 

Maur. 

Tadi  chettu, 

«> 

Tehela, 

f> 

Katthu  elup®, 

If 

Tani, 

Malbal. 

Bahadha, 

fi 

Beleyleb, 

PfiKS. 

Babadrba, 

>» 

This  very  large  forest  tree  has  a  straight 
trunk  and  a  spreading  bead.  It  grows  in  Cey- 
lon up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  on  the 
open  grassy  plains,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
peninsula  of  India  and  in  Pegu.  The  tree  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  Walliar  jungles,  of 
Coimbatore,  but  is  considered  of  no  value 
there.  It  grows  on  the  Sevalik  ti*Hct,  and  at 
Peshawar,  aud  occurs  planted  up  to  the  In- 
dus. Grows  also  in  Goalparrah,  Sukanaghur, 
Goruckpur,  Dhomtola,  Morung  mountains. 
Flowers  small,  greyish-green,  offensively  smell- 
ing. The  wood  is  white  aud  soft  and  is  not 
much  Used.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  this 
is  found  abundantly  both  in  all  the  inland  and 
the  coast  jungles,  but  altbough  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  looking  trees  in  the  forest, 
straight,  and  of  great  scantling,  it  is  quite 
useless  as  a  building  timber,  being  imme- 
diately attacked  by  worms.  In  Ganjam  and 
Gnmsoor  it  is  said  by  Captain  Macdonald  to  be 
a  tolerably  common  tree  ;  it  attains  an  extreme 
height  of  50  feet,  and  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  is  10  feet.  It 
is  common  throughout  British  Burmah.  A 
cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  40,  and  in  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  80  feet  and  ave- 
rage girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  12  feet.    Bark,  when  wounded,  gives  out 
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a  large  quantity  of  an  insipid  gum  arable.  Its 
fruits  are  known  as  the  Beleric  myrobalans, 
they  are  astringent,  tonic.  Kernels,  tasting 
like  filberts,  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  held  to 
be  intoxicating  when  eaten  in  abundance. 
It  attains  full  size  in  60  years  ;  the  people 
of  Canara  consider  it  unlucky  to  employ  it 
in  house  building.  Fruit  astringent,  used  medi- 
cinally, and  for  tanning  leather,  and  forms  one 
of  the  ingredients  for  making  ink.  It  is  a 
good  avenue  tree  and  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  dense  foliage,  as  the  leaves 
are  considered  the  best  and  most  nutritious  of 
all  fodder  for  cattle,  particularly  for  milch 
cow8«  The  oil  separates  iuto  two  portions — 
the  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil  green  color,  and  the 
other  white,  fioccular  and  of  the  oonsis- 
enceof  ghee. —  Madras  Museum  Report,  Sini' 
mondSfP,  510-5  \  4.  Drs.  Roxb,  W,  and  A., 
WigJUf  Gibson^  Brandts,  McClelland,  Yoigt 
andCleghorn,  Captain  Macdonald, 
TERMINALIA  BERRYI.  W.  ikND  A. 

Pentaptera  augustifolia,  Roxb. 
Vella  murdah  wood,         |  Vellai  marndu,        Tav. 
Anglo -Tam.  |  Vallay  murda  „ 

This,  a  tree  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
attains  a  very  large  size,  especially  at  the  foot 
of  the  western  ghats,  where  it  is  used  for 
canoes.  It  is  not  indigenous  in  the  Bombay 
forests,  but  grows  on  the  Balaghut,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kali  naddi  and  Gutpurba,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  Coimbatore.  The 
bark  is  quite  smooth  and  nearly  as  green  as 
the  leaves.  The  wood  is  white,  described  as  of 
ordinary  quality,  but  used  on  the  Malabar 
coast  for  canoes  and  for  making  the  broad 
wooden  platters  in  use  among  fishermen  and 
ship  lascars. — Drs,  Wight,  Gibson,  Yoigt,  p, 
30. 

TERMINALIA  BIALATA.  Wall. 

Pentaptera   bialata,  Roxb.  \  Lein.  BuRir. 

A  tree  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  India, 
with  small  greenish  yellow  flowers,  common 
in  British  Burmah  and  growing  in  Martaban^ 
but  the  wood  is  not  used.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  lbs.  39.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 
soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  80  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12 
feet. — Drs,  Voigt,  Brandis,  Cal.  Cat,  Ex. 
1862. 

TERMINALIA  CATAPPA.  Linn.  ; 
Roxb,  ;   fV,  d:  A,\  Rheede. 


T*  Muluocana, 
T.  myrobalana, 
T.  Buboordata, 


Lam. 

Roth. 

WiUd, 


T.  intermedia, 
Juglaos  catappa, 


8pr. 
Lour, 


Badam,         Beno.  Duk.  |  Ada  maram,       Ma  leal. 
Indian  almond  tre*,  Eno.    lugudi,  Sans. 

Nattu  vadom  ma- 


Ooautry  almond  tree,  „ 
Bengal  almond  tree,  „ 
Badami,  Hind. 

Bengali  badam,     Mahk. 
Catappa,  Kalat. 
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ram, 
Vadom, 
Badam  cbettu, 
Badama 


ft 


Tam. 
Tel. 

ft 


TERMINALIA  CHEBULA. 


TERMINALIA  CHEBULA. 


The  frnit. 


Badam-i-hindi, 
Hiughudi, 


DuK.     Natta  vadam  cot- 
Sans.         tay,  Tam. 

Badame  vittulu,       Tkl. 
This   beautiful    tree,    witli   small  purplish 
green  flowers,  grows  in  the  Moluccas,  in  both 
peninsulas  of  India,  in  all  parts  of  the  Dec- 
can,  iu  Bengal,  and  is  common  in  the  gardens 
of  Europeans  and  natives  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies.     It  attains  a  large  size 
in   Malabar,  where  the   wood  is  said  to   be 
much  esteemed,   and   in  the   forests  of   the 
Godavery    it    is   said    to    be    very    strong. 
Dr.  Qibson,  however,  says  that  the  wood  does 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  of  average  quality  or 
fit  either  for  public  or  domestic  purposes,  ex- 
cept as  firewood.     The  English  iu  India  call 
it  the  Indian  almond   tree  with  reference  to 
the  oval  aud  flattened  shape  of  its  drupe.  The 
kernel,  however,  is  cylindrictil,  it  is  eaten  and 
is  palatable,  resembles  the  almond  in  taste  and 
composition,  and  yields  an  excellent  oil.    I  he 
bark  and  leaves  yield  a  blnck  pigment  which 
is  made  into  Indiau  ink.     It  is  raised  easily 
from  seed,   and   in  a  good   light   soil,   well 
watered,  will,  in  two  years,  be  ten  or  more 
feet  in  height,  and  give  blossom.    It  is  raiher 
a   handsome   tree,   and    from  its   large    leaf 
(which  turns  red  previous  to  its  falling  of!,) 
lias  a  very  striking  appearance.    Mr.  Latham 
says,  iu  Nalla  mallai,  it  is  a  serviceable  wood, 
chiefly  used  as  posts.    Its  colour  is  yellowish- 
brow  a    and   it   has  a  close   gniiu.     Captain 
Beddome  says  that  as  it  occurs  in  the  forests 
of  the  Godavery,  the  wood  is  very  strong,  and 
Voigt  fi»yH  the  wood  is  good. —  Useful  PlantSt 
Drs,      Voigt,      Gibson,      Wight,      CUghorn, 
O'Shaughnesst/f  Irvine,  and  RiddtlL  Captain 
Beddome . 

TERMINALIA  CHEBULA.   Bktz.  ;  W, 
<fc  i4.  ;  Roxb, 

Both.  I  T.  myrobalauus- 


T.     reticulata, 


citrlna, 


Keen. 


it 
it 

Can. 
»» 

>i 

tf 
DUK. 


Heliji-kabuli,  Ar. 

Hari  tuki,  Beng. 

Kya  zu  ?  Bukm. 

Kayubin  ? 

Pang  ah.  ? 

Pilla-marrada, 

Alali  mara, 

AUi  mara, 

Allibi  kai  mara, 

Hirda, 

Huldali, 

Pilla  murda  wood, 

Akolo-Can. 
Hordab,  GonD. 

Har,  Hind.  ' 

This  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  both  the 
peniuBulas  of  India  and  northwards  to 
Nepaul,  the  Punjab,  and  every  where  is  a 
large  tree  ;  in  Coimbatore  it  is  of  gigantic 
size,  furnishing  planks  three  feet  broad. 
There,  its  wood  is  of  a  dark  colour,  heavy 
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Hara, 

HiNO. 

Umbed'hur, 

tt 

Heerda, 

Mahr. 

Heari, 

n 

Kodorka  maram, 

Mal. 

Helileh-i-kalaD, 

Pbrs. 

Haritaka, 

Sans 

Aralu-gaM8, 

SlNOfl. 

Pilla  marda, 

Tam. 

Kadukai  maram, 

1 1 

Karaka  chflttu, 

Tkl 

Karakaia  cbettu. 

jt 

Karkata  sriDgi, 

i» 

Koreda, 

ft 

and  hard,  sustaining  a  weight  of  about  lbs. 
400,  but  is  very  cross  grained,  and  difficult 
to  work.     In  Canara  and  Sunda  it  aboanda 
above  the  ghats,  and  the  wood  it  yields  is  of 
avera^^e  quality  for  houses.     In  the  Bombaj 
jungles    it  is  more  rare  than  on  high  table 
land  on   and    near   the   ghauts.     The  wood 
there   also,  is    strong  and  rather   hard,  bat 
on  that  side  of  India  it  does  not  reach  any 
great  size,  and  is  generally    gnarled,  owing 
to  the  exposed  nituations  in  which  it  grows. 
Also,    Dr.    Gibson   is   of    opinion    that    in 
describing   it  as  a   most   gigantic    tree,  Dr. 
Wight  must  have  confounded  the  wood    of 
Terminalia  bellerica  with  that   of  this  tree. 
Captain    Beddome  says  its  timber  from  the 
Godavery   is  very   hard.     In    Qanjam    aud 
Gumsiir,  where  it  is  tolerably  plentiful,  its 
extreme  height  is  46  feet,  circumference  4^ 
feet,  and  its  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection    of  the  Hrst   branch  is  20    feet, 
and  it  is  employed  for  the  beams  and  rafters 
of  houses,  but,  on  account  of  its  abundance, 
chiefly  for   firewood.     On  the    Godavery   it 
is  said  to  yield  a  very  hard  valuable  timber. 
In  Nagpore,  according  to  Captain    Sankey, 
the  average  size  of  its  timber  is  16  feet  with 
a  girth  of    4^  feet,  and   sells    there    at  5^ 
annas  per  cubic  foot.     There,  the  Hurda  has 
a  yellowish  colored  wood  which  becomes  very 
dark  on  the  outMide  iu  the  process  of  season- 
ing, it  is  attacked  by  white  ants,  and  is  in- 
ferior in  strength    to  teak,  appears  to  have 
but  little  ensential  oi)i  and  is  said  to  be  very 
subject  to  dry  rot.     Its  value  is  principally 
from  the  ease  with  which  it  works.     Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  McClelland,  in  Pegu    it  is  a  large 
timber  tree,  plentiful  throughout  the  teakfor- 
e.^ts,  and  yielding  wood  of  a  red  colour,  strong, 
adapted    for  house    building.      Dr.  Brandis 
adds,  that  it  is  common  on  the  hills  of  Bri- 
tish Biirmah,    atid   gives   a    valuable    wood 
used  for  yokes  and  canoes,  the  heartwood  be- 
ing yellowish  brown.     A  cubic  foot  weighs 
lbs.  53.     In  Pegu,  in  a  full  grown  tree   on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  80  feet,  and  the  average 
girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is 
12  feet.     It  sells  there  at  12  annas  per  cubic 
foot.     Dr.  Cleghorn  says  that  when  used  as 
sleepers  for  railways,  in  Southern  India,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  liable  both  to  the  attacks  of  fungi 
and  of  the  carpenter  bee.     Its  fruit  is  used 
by  tanners.     The  leaves  are  punctured  by  an 
insect,  and  hollow  galls  are  developed,  which 
are  powerfully    astringent,  and  answer  well 
for  tanning  and  making  ink.     They  also  yield 
for  chintz  painters  and  carpet  weavers,  their 
best  and  most  durable  yellow.  (Roxb.)     The 
fruit,  which  is  largely  exported,  is  well  known 
for  its  dyeing  propertiesi  yielding  also  a  black 
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TERMINALIA  CORIACEA, 

dye,  and  is  substituted  for  gall  nuts.  It  is 
also  used  medicinally.  The  astringent  bark 
is  al«o  said  to  be  employed  in  tanning.  The 
fruit  and  galls  are  used  by  dyers  and  harness 
makers  ;  with  alum  they  give  a  durable  yel- 
low, with  ferruginous  mud  an  excellent  black, 
and  they  make  useful  ink.  llie  unripe  fruit 
are  known  as  black,  yellow  and  chebulic  (Ka- 
buli)  myrobalans  from  their  colours,  which 
vary  according  to  aye. — Drt,  Royle,  Cleg- 
hoi-n,  Gibton,  Wight,  McClelland^  Voigt,  and 
Brandit,  Captain  Macdonald,  Captain  Bed- 
dome,  Mr,  Latliam,  Ihwaites,  and  Captain 
Sankey, 

TERMINALIA  CITRINA.  Roxb. 
Myrobalanus  citrina,  Gcertn. 


Liba, 


Sans. 


Huri  tuki.  Beng. 

Haria,  Harra,        Hind. 

A  very  large  and  tall  timber  tree  of  Assam 
and  the  Ehassya  hills,  and  is  commou  in  the 
Kotah  jungles.  The  wood  ia  very  hard  and 
shunned  by  insects.  Drupe  oblong,  lanceolate, 
about  two  inches  long,  two  in  circumference, 
obscurely  five-groov«»d,  dull  orange  yellow, 
smooth  ;  nut  oblong,  deeply  five>grooved,  one- 
celled.  Fruit  a  gentle  purgative.  It  is  often 
made  into  a  pickle.  The  fruit  is  u««ed  as  that 
of  T.  chebula.  All  these  myrobalans  are 
largely  collected,  and  used  by  the  natives  in 
dyeing  and  in  medicine. — Irvine,  Otn.  Med' 
Tap.  p.  103.  Voigt,  Hoxb.  Fl  Ind,  Vol.  II.  p. 
436.     O'Shatighnessy,  p.  340. 

TERMINALIA  CORIACEA.  W.  and  A. 
Pentaptera  coriacea,  Jtoxb. 
HairthM,  Can.    |  Awd,  Mahr. 

Huddi,  „      I  Arremuti  maram,     Taic. 

Mtitti,  „        Karra  maradu,  Pel. 

Ayni  of  N.  ,i 

A  large  tree  of  peninsular  India,  is  a  valu- 
able, well  known  timber  tree  of  the  Godavery 
forests  and  very  common  in  Malabar,  both 
above  and  below  the  ghauts.  The  Aeen  or 
Ayni  of  Malabar  is  the  Artocarpus  hirsuta. 
The  wood  is  there  very  durable,  and  is  used 
in  house,  ship,  and  boat  building.  In  Canara 
and  Sunda,  it  is  the  most  common  tree  in  the 
large  jungles  both  above  and  below  the  ghats, 
and  is  there  used  for  beams  and  pillars  for 
houses  :  also  for  ships  and  boats.  The  heiurt 
wood  is  one  of  the  most  durable  known.  It 
seems  to  be  regarding  this  tree  that  Dr. 
Gibson  speaks  when  he  mentions  that  several 
of  the  forest  revenue  officers  have  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  exporting  of  Aeen  for 
"  keeta"  or  firewood,  should  be  prohibited. 
It  is  employed  by  the  Telegraph  department 
for  posts,  along  with  sal  and  teak.  It  has 
small  dull  yellow  flowers,  and  its  wood  is 
strong,  hard  and  heavy,  and  made  into  solid 
wheels  for  bnflFalo  carts. — Drs.  Gihsmiy  Gleg- 
horn,  Forests  and  Gardens,  p.  267  and  Voigt, 
p«  38.  Captain  Btddome, 
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TERMINALIA  MACROCARPA. 

TERMINALIA  CRENULATA .  W.  &  A. 

Pentaptera  crenulata,  Uoxb. 

A  tree  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  with  good 
timber. 

TERMINALIA  ELLIPTICA.  WiLLD.syn. 
of  Terminalia  tomentosa,  IF.  <fc  A. 

TERMINALIA  GANGETICA.  Roxb. 

T.   BengaleDsid,  D.C, 

A  tree  of  the  banks  of  the  Qanges.  Fruit 
ufted  like  chebulic  myrobalans.  This  tree 
is  not  alluded  to  in  Wall,  cat.,  and  is  only 
mentioned  in  Royle's  Illustrations. —  ^oigi,  38. 

TERMINALIA  GLABRA.  W.  and  A. 


T.  crenulata,  DC. 
Pentaptera  obovaca,  DC. 


Pentaptera  glabra,  Soa^. 


Took  kyan,  Bukm. 

Curry  murdah  wood. 

Anqlo-Tam. 
Aeen,  Mahr.  of  Bombay 
Mairthee,  „        „ 

Mai  tree  ..         ,. 


Koombook-gass,  Sxxah. 
Yel  maroodum  Tau. 
Karni  marudu  „ 

Telia  maddi  chettu,  Tkl. 
Maddi  chettu,  „ 

Sahajo,  Ubia. 

Arjun  „  Punjab.  | 

A  valuable  timber  tree,  with  a  large  and 
lofty  trunk,  a  native  of  Sylhet,  Monghyr,  Raj- 
niahal,  and  it  grows  throughout  the  peninsu- 
la of  India,  south  to  Ceylon,  where  it  is  very 
abundant  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  It 
is  a  large  tree,  procurable  in  Coimbatore,  and 
found  most  abundantly  in  all  the  coast  jungles 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,   as  also  in  those 
above  the  ghauts.     The  wood  is  dark  colour- 
ed, very  hard,  heavy  and  strong,  inch  bars, 
bearing  from  430  to  450  lbs.,  and  large  beams 
of  it  were,  in  1850,    readily   procurable    for 
house  building,  for   which  and  many  other 
purposes  it  is  valuable.     It  is  a  good  wood 
for  trenails,  hut  they  should  have  a  second 
seasoning  after  they  are  manufactured,  as  there 
is  a  material  shrinking  Immediately  after  the 
piece  has  been  cut  out  of  the  log  and  shaped, 
and  their  ends  inhould  be  dipped  in  tar  to  pre- 
serve them.     It  is  very  hard,  heavy  and  du- 
rable under  water  ;  in  Ganjam  and  Gumsur, 
its  extreme   height  is  60   feet,   circumference 
4^  feet,  and  height  from  the   ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  30  feet  :  it  is 
one  of  the  commonest  trees  in   those  jungles, 
cattle  sheds  are  sometimes  floored  with  it,  and 
rice  pounders  are  also  said   to    be  occasion- 
ally made  of  it ;  it  is  extensively  used  for  fire- 
wood and  in  making  potash.     The   bark  is 
used  for  tanning. — Drs,  Voigt,    Wight ,  Cleg- 
horn  and  Gibson,   Thwaites.  Captain*  Bed- 
dome  and  Macdonald.  Mr,  Latham, 

TERMINALIA  UN TERMEDIA.SPR.  syn. 
of  Terminalia  catappa,  Linn, 

TERMINALIA  MACROCARPA.  Bkandis. 

Htouk-gyau,  Bubm. 

One  of  the  largest  trees  in  Pegu,  and  very 

common  ;   the    stems  are  of    very  regular 

shape,  heartwood  dark  brown,  and  used  for 

house  posts  and  planking,      A  cubic  foot 
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TETKAGONIACE^. 


TETRANTHERA  KOXBURGHII. 


remark  applies  to  the  existing  Emys  tectum, 
now  a  commOQ  species  found  in  all  parts  of 
India.  A  very  perfect  fossil  speciuieii,  pre- 
senting the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  of 
the  dermal  scutes,  is  undistinguishable  from 
the  living  forms,  not  varying  more  from  these 
than  they  do  among  each  other.  Prof.  Thomas 
Bell,  after  a  rigid  examination,  confirms  the 
''opinion  that  there  are  no  characters  shown 
by  the  fossil  to  justify  its  separation  from 
the  Jiving  Emys  tectum.  There  are  therefore 
fair  grounds  for  entertaining  ihe  belief  aa  pro- 
bable that  the  Colosaochelys  atlas  may  have 
lived  down  to  an  early  period  of  the  human 
epoch  and  become  extinct  since  : — Ist,  from 
the  fact  that  other  Cheloiiian  species  and 
crocodiles,  contemporaries  of  the  Coloi^sochelys 
in  the  Sewalik  fauna,  have  survived  ;  2nd, 
from  the  indications  of  mythology  in  regard  to 
a  gigantic  species  of  toiiioise  in  India. — 
Joxir,  A$.  Soc.  Ben,  No.  247  of    1855. 

TETAR.    Hind.  Rhus  buckiamela. 

TETOO.  Mahr.  Bignonia  Indicu  Linn. 

TETRACEROS  QUADRICORNIS.  Jkr- 

DON. 

Antelope  chickara,  HurdwicJce. 

„         8ub-quadricornutu8«  Elliot, 
Tetraceros  btriaticornis.  Leach, 
iodes    Hodion, 


If 

>»  ^ 
Kond-guri, 

Ghouka, 

Chow-Singha, 

Jangli-Bakri 

Bekra, 

Bhirki, 


paccerois 
Can. 

Hind. 


>» 


Mahr. 
Sanqor. 


Bbirkura  (male),GoNDL 
Bhir  (female),         „ 
Bhirul  of  Bel. 

Kotri  of  BasTAR, 

Kuru,  „  „ 

Konda-gori,  Tel. 


The  four-horned  antelope  is  the  only  species 
of  a  strictly  Indian  genua,  of  the  sub-family 
AutelopinaB,  It  is  of  uniform  brownish  bay 
colour  above,  beneath  lighter.  Its  length  is 
40  to  42  inches,  height  at  shoulder  24  to  26 
inches,  anterior  horns  up  to  1^  inches,  and 
posterior  horns  4  to  5  inches.  It  is  found 
throughout  much  of  India,  but  is  unknown  in 
the  Malabar  forest,  Lower  Bengal,  valley  of  the 
Qanu;es,  Ceylon,  and  further  India.  It  fre- 
quents jungly  hills,  and  open  forests  in  the 
plains,  abounds  in  the  Eastern  Ghats, 
occord  ati  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan,  and 
is  rare  in  Sindh  and  the  Western  Panjab. 
The  specific  term  chickara,  applied  by  Hard- 
wicke,  is  erroneous,  as  throughout  India  the 
Indian  gazelle  is  so  called. 

TEPETRADYNAMIA  SILIQUOSA.    See 

Mustard. 

TETRA.GASTRIS  OSSEA.  G^btn.  IVemia 
nudiflora,  Linn, 

TETRAGLENES,  one  of  the  Coleoptera. 

TETRAGONIACEiE,  a  natural  order  of 
plants,  of  which  two  species,  Sesuviura  repens 
and  Tetragona  expansa  occur  in  the  East  Indies, 
Sosuvium  repens  along  the  sea  shores,  and 
S.  tetragona  in  Japan  and  N.  Zealand. 
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TETRANTHERA.  A  genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  Lauracese. 

T.  apetala,  Rozh,,  Kookoor  chita,  Benu.  is  a 
tree  of  peninsular  India,  Bengal  and  Assam, 
and  of    the    northern  part  of  New   Holland. 

T.  Gardneri,  Thw.  A  tree  40  to  50  feet 
high,  of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  at  an 
elevation  of  40O0  to  6000  feet. 

T.  giaberrima,  Thw,,  a  small  Ceylon  tree, 
growing  at  4,000  feet  elevation.  Also,  may 
be  mentioned,  T.  iongifolia,  T,  ligustrina,  T. 
iteodaphne,  suiall  or  moderate  sized  trees  of 
Ceylon.  T.  monopetala  of  peninsular  India 
and  Oudh,  also  T.  nemoralis,  and  T.  oval i fo- 
lia of  Ceylon,  the  last  a  tree  30  to  40  feet 
high,  with  T.  Rozburghii  of  India  and  Cey- 
lon, the  Bo-mee-gass  of  the  Singhalese.  Wight 
gives  in  Icones  T.  glabrata,  ligustrina,  monope- 
tala, Panamatija,  tomentosa,  and  Wightiaua. 
—  Voigt,  Thwaites,   Wight,  Ic, 

TETRANTHERA   MONOPETALA. 

ROXB. 


Qwa  ;  Harein, 


Haida-lakri, 
Nara  chettu, 
Nara  mamidi, 


HiKD. 

Tbi^ 


Bl 


Beas 

Ass  ABC 

Buro  kukur  chettu  Bkn. 
Jungli  r\\  am,  Hind. 

A  middling  sized  tree,  native  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  of  Bengal,  Oudh,  and  the 
Siwalik.  Its  cinnamon  smelling  leaves  are 
given  to  silk  worms.  The  wood  is  not  valued. 
The  bark  is  used  in  medicine,  being  considered 
stimulant,  and  after  being  bruised,  is  applied 
fresh  or  dry  to  contusions,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  milk  or  made  into  plaster. — Dr. 
J.  L,  Stewart, 

TETRANTHERA  NEMORALIS.  Thw. 
A  plant  of  Ceylon  in  the  Galle  district,  grow- 
ing under  the  shade  of  large  trees  in  forests. 
^Thw.  En  PL  Zeyl.  p,  255. 

TETRANTHEKA  NITIDA.  Roxb,  Kin- 
tonijam,  Bbng.  name  in  the  neigh bonrhood  of 
Silhet,  where  it  is  indigenous,  and  grows  to 
be  a  useful  timber  tree  of  very  great  size.  In 
the  more  remote  forests  which  cover  the  Gar- 
row  hills,  it  is  so  large  as  to  admit  of  being 
made  into  canoes  of  full  fifty  feet  in  length,  for 
which  purpose  this  tree  is  preferred. — Rox- 
burgh's Flora  Indiea,   Vol.  III.,  p.  818. 

TETRANTHERA  ROXBURGHII,  Nbes. 


T.   apetala  Roxb.,   Corr, 
T.  citrifolia,  Juss. 

Tomex  sebifera,     WiUde, 


Sitaraa  sebifara        Pert. 
Sebifera  glutinosa, 

Lourtiro. 


Bark. 


Meda^sak,  Sutlbj. 

Boo  mee-gaaa,  Singh. 

Nara  mamidis,  Tsl. 
Meda ;  „ 


Kookoir  Chita,       Bbnq. 
Meda  lakri  Hind. 

Maidakajbar,  HiND. 

Maida-chob.  „ 

Chaiidna,  Punjab,  j 

This  tree  grows  in  China,  in  New  Holland, 
throughout  India,  in  Assam,  the  Punjab,    Si- 
walik tract,  the  Salt  Range,  to  2500  feet,  J>ark 
raildlv  astringent,  used  by  the  hill  people  iu 
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TETRAONID^. 


TBTRAX  CAMPESTRIS. 


It  ii  the  mueda  lukree  o{  Hindosta- 
iiee  draggtsts,  and  a  favourite  application  to 
bruisea  and  wounds.  It  is  somewhat  fragrant, 
and  slightly  balsamic  and  sweet.  Tetranthera 
Kozburghii  is  a  variable  plant.  The  fruit  is 
globose,  black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
yielding  a  kind  of  greasy  exudation,  from 
'which  the  Chinese  manufacture  candles  of  a  hnd 
quality,  and  which  serves  as  a  bnsis  for  salves. 
This  fixed  oil  is  supposed  to  constitute  the 
priuuipal  part  of  the  fruit  of  Fersea  gratissima, 
the  Avocado  Fetu.T-GaL  Ex,  62.  Thw.  En. 
PL  ZtyL  p.  255.  O* Shaughiuuy,    Eng,  Cyc 

TETRANTHERA  TOMENTOSA.  Wight. 

MuuHy  payettie,  Taji, 
A  considerable  sized  tree,  but  not  described 
by  Roxburgh,  though  he  is  the  authority  for 
the  name. —  Wigld.  le    1834. 

TETRAONIDiE,  a  family  of  birds,  includ- 
ing  the  grouse,  partridgeci,  American  par- 
tridges, quails,  and  Guinea  f(»wl.  The  grouse  are 
peculiar  to  the  northern  portions  of  both  con- 
tinents :  partridges  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africai  disappearing  in  the  ^f alayan  penin- 
sula except  in  its  extreme  west.  Quails  have 
the  same  distribution  as  the  true  partridges, 
but  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula, where  with  Turuix  of  the  Tinamid», 
they  are  the  only  tropical  Gallinaceous  birds. 
The  Guinea  fowl  are  natives  of  A  frioa. 

Suh'Fam.  Tetraoninae  or  true  Grouse, 
as  yet  not  observed  in  India. 

Sub'Fam.  PerdicinsB  or  Partridges  ;  those 
occurring  in  India  may  be  divided  into 
Snow  cocks  and  Snow  partridges  peculiar  to 
the  highlands  of  central  Asia  and  the  Hima- 
layas ;  ordinary  partridges,  comprisiufr  the 
Francolin  and  Chakor;  Grey  partridges,  Wood 
partridges,  and  Bush  quniU  ;  the  True  Par- 
tridges represented  by  the  grey  partridge  of 
Europe,  with  one  species  from  Tibet,  and 
the  great  group  of  African  partridges. 

I.  8/w»  Goeh§  and  Snow  PaTtridgti, 
TetrogalliiB  HimalayeDais*  Gray^  tlio    Himalayan 

Snow  Gi'ck. 
Lerwa  nivicola,  ffodgton,  the  Soow  Partridge. 
Partriilges. 
Frauooliuus  vulgaris,  Stepheni,  the  Black  Par- 
tridge. 
F.  pictus,  Jard.  and  Silbif,  the  Painted  Par- 
tridge. 

I I .  JRoch  or  Sand  Fartridget, 

Gaocabis  chukor,  Gray,  the  Chakor. 

Aminopeidix    bouhami,    Gray^  the    Seesee 

Partridge. 

III.  Qrey  or  Svsh  Partridges. 
Ortygorius  Ponticerianus,   Gmdin^    the  Grey 

Partridge. 
,,  galarifl,  Ttmm^  the  Kyah  Partridge 

lY.   Wood  Parlridges. 

Arboricola  torqueola,     VaUn,    Black -throated 

hill  Partridge. 
„  rufo-gularis.  MyiL  Rufus-throated 

hill  Partridge. 
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Pf rdicttla  Cambayenais,  Latham,  Jangle  Bush  Quail 
,,        Asiatics,  Latham,  Rock  Bush  Quail. 
„        Erythroryncha,  'Sykes,    Painted    Bush 

Qnail. 
Suh'Fam.  CotumiciosB.  Quails. 

Coturnix  communis,  Bonatere,   the  large  Grey 

Quail. 
„        coromandelica,  ^m^^in,  Black  breastfed 

Quail. 
Ezcalfactoria  Chineosis,   Linn,   Blue  breasted 

Quail. 
Dr.  Hooker  says  that  the  Tetrao-perdix 
uivicola,  the  Himalayan  grouse,  is  a  small 
gregarious  bird  which  inhabits  the  loftiest 
stony  mountains,  and  utters  a  short  cry  of 
''  Qiiiok,  quiok."  In  character  and  appear- 
ance it  is  intermediate  between  grouse  and 
partridge,  and  is  good  eating  though  tough.    ^ 

The  retrao  Kata  or  sand-grouse,  Pterodes 
melanogaster,  called  the  rock-pigeon,  is  a  fast- 
flying  bird. 

The  Chakor,  Uind.|  or  Atash  Khor,  Psrs. 
The  chokor  partridge,   Tetrao  rufus   (perdiz 
nifa»  or  Cacabis  chukor  of  Jerdon,)  is  said 
by  natives  to  be  enamoured  of  the  moon,  and 
at  full  moon  to  eat  fire.     The  two  Persian 
words  signify  fire-eater.     The  chakor  is  an 
extremely  common  bird  in  all  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  and  throughout  Tibet. 
In  winter,  when  the  hills  are  covered  with 
snow,  they  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
close  to  the  rivers,   even  in    the  immediate 
neighbourhood   of  the   villages;  in   general, 
when  approached,  they  lie  close  among  the 
crevices  of  the  stones.     Dr.   Thomson    was 
invited  by  the  thannadar  of  Iskardoto  be 
present  at  a  hunting  party,    which  he  had 
arranged  for  the  capture  of  the  chakor,  or 
painted  partridge,  by  surrounding  a  spot  of 
gi'ound,  in  which  these  birds  are  numerous, 
wirh  a  ring  of  men,  who  approaching  from 
all  directions,  gradually  form  a  dense  circle  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter.    When 
the  partridges  are  disturbed  by  a  horseman  in 
this  enclosure^  they  can  only  fly  towards  the 
living  wall   by  which   they  are  surrounded. 
Loud  shouts,  and  the  beating  of  drums  and 
waving  of  caps  and  cloaks,  turn  them  back, 
and  they  are  driven  from  side  to  side  till  at 
last,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  stupid  from 
the  noise  and  confusion,  they  sink  to  tho 
ground,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  by 
hand.    The  scene  was  a  very  striking  one. 
The  spot  selected  was  a  deep  dell,  full  of  rocks, 
but  without  trees.     The  sport,   however,  did 
not  seem  so  successful  as  usual,  six  or  eight 
birds  only  being  captured. — Br,  Thonucn's 
Travels  in  Western  Himalaya  and  Thibet,  p. 
2.  Jerdcn^s  Birds  of  India.    Hooker  Him. 
Jour,  Vol*  II.  p.  113.     Burton's  Filgrimage 
to  Meccah,  Vol.  I.  p.  226. 
TETRAONYX  BATAQUR.  SeeChelonia, 
T£TRAX  CAMP£STRIS,  the  Otis  tetnz 
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TSXEIRA. 


TEXTILE  ARTS. 


or  '  little  Bustard'  of  Europe,  N*  Africa, 
Minor,  Meaopotamia,  and  of  the  extreme  N. 
W.  of  India  in  the  Peahawur  valley. 

T£TRODON,  of  the  order  Fiectognathi,  in- 
stead of  having  distinct  teeth  as  usual  in  the 
class,  have  the  jaws  provided  with  a  substance 
resembling  ivory,  formed  somewhat  like  the 
beak  of  a  bird,  and  fitted  for  crushing  cms- 
taceous  animals  and  fuoi,  upon  which  they 
live.  The  Tetrodons  are  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  four  large  teeth,  the  jaws  being 
each  divided  by  a  central  suture.  These  fishes 
are  confined  to  the  seas  of  warm,  climates  : 
some  of  them,  as  also  the  Diodon,  are  called 
Qlobe-fishes.  Species  of  Tetrodon  are  capa- 
ble of  inflating  the  abdomen,  and  in  this  state, 
when  taken  or  handled,  they  emit  a  grating 
sound.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  tenacity 
of  life,  which  they  are  capable  of  sustaining 
for  several  hours  after  having  been  taken  nut 
of  their  element.  They  have  a  peculiar,  dis- 
agreeable odonr,  resembling  that  of  Gobioidse, 
which  continues  for  several  years  in  specimens 
preserved  in  spirits  of  wine.  In  the  Malayan 
countries  they  are  considered  highly  poison- 
ous, and  are  even  ubjected  to  as  manure. — Eng, 
Cyc. 

TETTAM  PAREL  MARAM.  Malbal. 
Strychnos  potatorum,  Linn. 

TETTAN  KOTTE.  Tam.  Mal,  Strych- 
noB  potatorum. 

TEl'TI.  Can.  Eggs. 

TETU.  Mar.     Bignonia  lodica. 

TETUAN.     See  Semitic  Races. 

TEUCRIUM,  a  genus  of  unimportant 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Laraiacess,  of 
which  T.  botrys,  T.  leucosceptmm,  and  T. 
stoloniferum  occur  in  the  East  Indies,  T. 
oham»drys  of  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia, 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  celebrated  Tlierisca 
an  dromaohi,  or  tareaq  farooq. — O'ShaughneB- 
sy,  p.  488.  Voigi.  p.  463. 

TEUFELSDRSCH.  Qbr.  Asafoetida. 

TENGALA,  a  religious  sect  in  the  south 
of  India. 

TEUTHIS-  Linn.  All  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  supposed  by  the  Malays  of  the 
straits  to  be  highly  poisonous  ;  they  are  not 
eaten,  but  set  aside  among  offal  of  fish  to  be 
used  as  manure. 

TEUTONIC,  See  India  ;  Sanscrit. 

TEVAN.  See  Teer.  Tiyar. 

TEVUS.  Mah.  Dalbergia  oojeinensis,  Roxb, 
•  TEWNEE.  See  Rush. 

TEW-US,  also  Tunnns.  Mar.  Dalbergia 
oojeinensis. 

TEXBIRA,  a  Spanish  author  who  trans- 
lated the  History  of  I'ersia,  which  was  the 
first  part  of  Mir  Kond's  great  book  in  seven 
volumes,  called  Rauzat-us-safa.  Tezeira  ex- 
tracted thence  this  History,  which  he  has  pre- 
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sented  to  the  world  in  Spanish  ;  but  it  hms 
been  since  translated  into  French  by  Ootolan- 
di.  Texeira  had  travelled  into  Persia^  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  lang^oage 
of  that  country.  He  finished  his  first  part 
with  an  Abridgement  of  theHistory  of  the  Ca- 
lifs, &o. — History  of  Chenghii  Khan, 

TEXTILE  ARTS,  the  East  has,  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
been  famous  for  its  textile  fabrics  ;  and  lodia, 
notwithfltaodiiig  the  great  mechanical  inven- 
tions of  the  western  world,  is  still  able  to  pttp- 
duoe  her  "  webs  of  woven  air,"   which  a  cna- 
nnfactarer  of  the  last  century  attempted    to 
depreciate,  by  calling  them  '*  the  shadow  of  a 
commodity,  *'  at  the  same  time  that  his  towns- 
men were  doing  all  they  could  to  imitate  the 
reality,  and  which  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  excel.     Though  the  invention  and  com- 
pletion of  a  loom  for  weaving  would  indicate 
a  high  degree  of  ingenuity  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  some  other  arts,  the  hin- 
doos  were  acquainted  with  it  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  for  in  the  hymns  of   the  Big  Veda, 
composed  at  least  1200  years  B.  C,  "  weaven' 
threads"  are  alluded  to  ;  and  in  the  Institutes 
of  Menu' it  is  directed, — <'  Let  a  weaver  who 
has  received  ten  bales  of  cotton  thread  give 
them  back,  increased  to  eleven  by  the  nce- 
water  and  the  like  uaed  in  weaving." 

That  cotton  was  employed  at  very  early 
periods  is  mIso  evident  from  the  Indian  name 
of  cotton,  Karpas,  occurring  in  the  Book  of 
Esther,  cb.  I.  v.  6,  in  the  account  of  the  hang- 
ings in  the  court  of  the  Persian  palace  at  Sba- 
shan,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  feast  given 
by  Ahasuerns,  were  ^  white,  green,  and 
blue  hangings."  The  word  corresponding  to 
"  green*'  is  Karpas  in  the  Hebrew,  It  seems  to 
mean  cotton-cloth  made  into  cortainff,  which 
were  striped  white  and  blue.  Such  may  be 
seen  throughout  India  in  the  present  day, 
in  the  form  of  what  are  called  purdahs.  (Vide 
*'  Essay  on  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,"  p. 
1 45.)  The  mode  in  which  these  are  need,  and 
the  employment  of  the  same  colours  in  stripes^ 
is  still  known  in  *'  sutrunjees,'*  or  cotton  car- 
pets. That  the  hindoos  were  in  the  habit  of 
spinning  threads  of  different  materials  appears 
from  another  part  of  the  Institutes  of  the 
same  lawgiver,  where  it  is  directed  that  the 
sacrificial  threads  of  a  brahmin  must  be  made 
of  cotton,  that  of  a  shatriya  (second  caste)  of 
Sana  (Crotalaria  juncea).  and  that  of  a  Vaisya, 
of  woollen  thread.  The  natives  of  India  pre- 
pare fabrics  not  only  of  cotton,  but  also  of 
hemp,  and  of  jute,  and  other  substitutes  for 
flax  ;  also  of  a  variety  of  silks,  and  the  wool  of 
the  sheep,  f^oat,  and  camel,  as  well  as  mixed 
fabrics  of  different  kinds.  But  it  is  for  the 
delicacy  of  the  muslins,  especially  of  those 
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ivoven  at  Daoca,  that  India  has  so  long  beau 
f  anaoua.    It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  these  ma- 
iiufactarss  still  continue  pre-eminent  for  fine- 
iiesa  combined  with  softness.     From  a  careful 
examination  of  the  cottons  grown  in  different 
X^arts  of  India,  as   well  as  of  those  uf  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  find  thiit  it  is  not  owing 
to  any  excellence  in  the  raw  material  that  the 
superiority  in   the  manufacture  is  due,   fur 
English  spinners  say  that  the  Indian  cotton  is 
unfit  for  their  purposes,  being  nut  only  short 
but  coarse  in  staple.     It  is  owing,  therefore, 
to  the   infiuite  care   bestowed  by  the  native 
spinners  aud   weiivers  on   every  part  of  their 
work,  that   the  beauty  of  the  fabric  is  due  ; 
aided,  as  they  are,  by  that  matchless  delicacy 
of  touch  for  which  the  hindoos   have  long 
been  famous.     But  this  is  no  small  advantage, 
for,  according  to  one  of  their  authors,'*  the  first, 
the  best,  and  most  perfect  of  instruments  is 
the  human  hand."     fixpeciiBSuts  were   made 
for  a  series  of  years,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indian  Government,  to  grow  American  cottoii 
ill  the  Dacca  district,  but  without  sueoess ; 
owing,  it  was  thought  by  the  American  plan- 
ter in  charge,  to  fxcess  of  moistore,  and  to 
the     depredations    of    insects.    The     hin- 
doo    weaver  is  often   describeii   as   hanging 
bis  loom  to  a  tree^  and  sitting  with  his  feet  in 
the  ground.     If  he  did  so,   his  productions 
would  appear  more  wonderful  than  they  are, 
as  being  still  more  the  result  of  means  unsuit- 
ed  to  the  end.    But  this  is  the  case  only  with 
the  coarser  fabrics.     A  late  resident  of  Dacca 
has  given  a  minute  account  of  the  cotton  ma 


positively,  what  might  as  certainly  have  been 
inf«rred,  that  great  care  is  bestowed  on  every 
part  of  the  process.    The  spinning-wheel  is 
usually  considered  to  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  distaff  and  spindle,  as  modem  machinery  in 
upon  the  inexpensive  spinning-wheel.     In  fa- 
cilitating work  and  diminiiihing  expense,  the 
spinuing-wheel  was,  no  doubt,   a  great  im- 
provement, aud  is  stUl  employed  throughout 
India  for  the  orduiary  aud  coarser  fabrics.  But 
the  spindle  still  holds  its  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  hindoo  woman,  when  employed  in  spin- 
ning thread  for  the  hue  and  delicate  muslins  to 
which  the  names  of  Shabnam  or   "Dew   of 
Night"  Ab-i-fUwau  or  *' Running- water,"  &c. 
are  applied  by  the  natives,  and  which,  nodoubt, 
formed  the  Tela  ventosa  of  the  ancients ;  and 
those  called  Gangitika  in  the  time  of  Arrian 
were  probably  produced  iu  the  same  locality. 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  of  the  Bengal    medical 
service,  in  a  report  which  was   sent  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  India,  gave  much  inter- 
esting information  respecting  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture of  Dacca :  and  to  the  Exhibition  of 
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parts  of  the  process,  together  with  the  instru- 
ments used  in  spinning,  as  well  as  some  speci- 
mens of  their  fine  thread.     He  shows  that  the 
hindoo  woman  first  cards  her  cotton  with  the 
jaw-bone  uf  the  boalee  fish,  which  is  a  species 
of  Silurus ;  she  then  separates  the  seeds  by 
means  of  a  small  iron  roller  worked  backwards 
aud  forwards  upon  a  flat  board.     An  equally 
small  baw  is  need  for  bringing  it  to  the  state 
of  a  downy  fleece,  which  is  made  up  into  small 
rolls  to  be  held  iu  the  hand  during   the  pro- 
cess  of  spinning.     The  apparatus  required  for 
this  consists  of  a  delicate  iron  spindle,  having 
a  small  ball  of  clay  attached  to  it,  in  order  to 
give  it  sufficient  weight  in  turning,  aud  imbed- 
ed  in  a  little  clay  there  is  a  piece  of  hard  shell, 
on  which  the  spindle  turns  with  theleast  degree 
of  friction.     Besides  these,  a  moist  air  and  a 
temperature  of  80  °  is  found  best  suited  to  this 
fine  spinning,  and  it  is  therefore  practised  ear- 
ly in  the  mornings  and  in  the  evenings,  some- 
times  over  a  shallow  vessel  of  water,  the  eva- 
poration from   which  imparts  the  necessary 
degree  of  moisture.     The  spinners  of  yam  for 
Uie  Chundeyree  muslins  in  the  dry  climate  of 
North- West  India  are  described  as  working 
iu  underground  work-shops,  on  account  ol  the 
greater  uniformity  in  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere.    The    Indian    spinning-wheel   is 
looked  upou  with  contempt  by  those  who  look 
to  the  polish  rather  than  to  the  fitness  of  a  tool. 
Professor  Co  wper,  than  whomnoue  was  abetter 
judge,  observing  that  the  wood- work  of  some 
of  these  spinning-wheels  was  richly  carved,  in- 
ferred  that  the  strings  with   which  the   oir- 


nufacture  of  that  district,  and  thence  we  learn    oumference  was  formed  might  have  some  use 
•.^«u;.,^i        1...  __._t  .  __     __.  .  .    .    _    V  ^^  jj^jj.  ^^^^  ^^^^  adopted  from  poverty  or 

from  idleness.    In  making  working  models  of 
these  instruments,  he  has  found  that   in  n» 
other  way  could  he  produce  such  satisfactory 
results  as  by    closely    imitating  the  models 
before  him,   the  etrings  giving  both   tension 
and  elasticity   to  the  instrument     The  ^>in- 
dle»,  moreover,  being  sbghtly  bent  or  the  hand 
held  obliquely,  the  yarn  at  ^verj  tm-n  of  the 
spindle  slips  off  the  end  aud  becomes  twisted. 
As  the  different  processes  are  fully  described 
in  the  work  alluded  to,  I  need  not,  says  Dr. 
Royle,  dwell  further  on  this  part  of  the  subject^ 
except  to  mention   tbat  the  common  dimen- 
sionsofa  piece  of  Dacca  muslin  are  twenty 
yai-ds  in  length  by  one  iu  breadth.     There  ara 
more  threads  in  the  warp  than  in  the  woof 
the  latter  being  to  the  former  iu  a  pieee  olf 
muslin  weighing  twenty  tolas  or  siccas,  in  the 
proportion  of  9  to  11 ;  one  end  of  the  warp  ia 
generally  fringed,  sometimes  both.     The  value 
of  a  piece  of  plain  muslin  is  estimated  by  ita 
length  and  the  number  of  threads,  in  the  warp^ 
compared   with  its  weight.     The  greate?  tha 


18&1,  he  sent  a  series  of  viaws  of  the  different   lengta  and  number  of  threads  and  the  less  tha 
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weight  of  the   piece,  the  higher  is  its  price. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  web  is  formed 
entirely  of  the  finest  thread  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  spin.     The   local  committee  of  Dacca 
having  given  notice  that  they  would  award 
prizes  for  the  best  piece  of  muslin  which  could 
be  woven  in  time  for  the  Exhibition,  the  prize 
of  25  rnpees  was  awarded  to  Hubeeb  Oollah, 
weaver  of  Golkonda,  near  Dacca.     The  piece 
was  ten  yards  long  and  one  wide,  weighed  only 
3  oz.  2  dwts,  and  might  be  passed  through  a 
very  small  ring.    Though  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  India  seem  to  have  greatly  fallen  off, 
from  the  cheapness  of  English  manufactured 
goods,  it  is  gratifying,  as  well  as  unexpected, 
to  learn  from  the  report  of  the  Revenue  Board 
Madras,  that  up  to  the  year  1871,  weavers 
continued  to  increase  in  numbers,   and  in  the 
year  1850,  it  was  stated  by  Di'.  Taylor,  that, 
as  the  finest  muslins  formed  but  a  small  portion 
of  goods  formerly  exported  to  England,  the 
decay  of  the  Daocatrade  has  had  comparatively 
little  influence  on  this  manufacture,  as  these 
delicate  manufactures  still  maintain  their  cele- 
brity in  the  country,  and  are  still  considered 
worthyof  being  included amongthemostaccept- 
able  gifts  that  can  be  offered  to  her  native  prin- 
ces ;  and  he  believes  that  the  muslin  being  then 
made  was  superior  to  the  manufacture  of  1 790, 
and  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Aurung- 
zebe.     He  also  informed  us  that  a  college  for 
the  education  of  the  natives,  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  former  English  factory.     Fine  muslins 
were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  not  only 
from  Dacca,   but  also    from  Kishengurh  in 
Bengal ;  likewise  from  as  far  south  as  Collar, 
in  the   Rajah  of  Tiavancore*s  dominions,  as 
well  as  from  Chundeyree  in  the  Gwalior  terri- 
tories.    Specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  such  as  the  coarse 
garrha  and  guzzee  for  packing,  clothing,  and 
for  covering  corpses,  with  dosootee,  <kc.   for 
tents,  canvas  for  sails,  towels,  and  table-cloths, 
and  every  variety  of  calico,  were  sent  from 
Nepal  and  Assam,  as  well  as  from  all  along  the 
valley  of  the  Qanges,  from  Bengal  up  to  the 
Jullundur  Doab,  in  the  Sikh  territories  ;  also, 
from  Cutch,  Ahmedabad,  Surat,  and  Dharwar 
on  the  western  side  of  India ;  from  the  cen- 
tral territories  of  the  Nizam,  and  of  the  rajah 
of    Nagpore,   and  from    the  islands  of  the 
Indian  ocean.     The  finest  pieces  of  calico, 
and  Punjum  longdoth,  were  sent  from  Juggia- 
pettah,  in  the    Northern    Circars,  which  was 
formerly  the  great  seat    of  this    manufacture. 
It  is  curious  that  some  of  these  places,  noted 
for  their  manufactures,  did  not  even  grow  their 
own  ootton.     Dacca,  no  doubt,  grew  most  of 
what  it  required  for  its  muslins,    because  the 
thread  did  not  swell  in  bleaching,  but  it  also 
imported  cotton  formerly  from  Surat^  A&  well 
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as  from  Central  India.     Azimgurh  imports  its 
cotton  chiefly  from  the  same  source  to  which 
the  Northern  Circars  was  also  formerly  iudebt- 
ed,  while  Chundeyree   imports  its  ootton  from 
the  distant  valley  of  Nimur.    In  185 1 ,  among 
the  fabrics  there  were  a  great   variety,  whick 
proves  that  the  natives  are   acquainted   with 
every  kind  of  weaving,    from    guzzee     aud 
gauze,  to   striped,    chequered,  and  flowered 
muslins.  The  last  are  interesting  as  specimeiis 
of  an  art  which  has  been  long    known  in  the 
East,  and  the  mode    of  making    which    hma 
often  puzzled  weavers  in  Qreat  Britain.      In 
manufacturing  figured  (jamdanee)  fabrics,  Mr. 
Taylor  informs  us,    they    place  the    pattern, 
drawn  uptm  paper,  below  the  warp,  and  range 
along  the  track   of  the  woof  a  number    of  cut 
threads,  equal  to  the  flowers,  or   parts  of  the 
design  intended  to  be  made ;    aud  then  with 
two  small  fine  pointed   bamboo  sticks,  they 
draw  each  of  these   threads  between  as  many 
threads  of  the  warp  as  may  be    equal    to  the 
width  of  the  figure  which  is  to  be  formed.  When 
all  the  tiireads  have  been  brought  between  the 
warp,  they  are  drawn  close  by  a  stroke  of  the 
ley.     The  shuttle  is  theu  passed,  by  one  of 
the  weavera,  through  the  shed,  aud  the  weft 
having  been  driven  home,  it  is  i^etarued  by 
the  other  weaver.''     Most  of  these  flowered 
muslins  are  uniform  in  colour,  but  some  are 
in  two  colours,  and  chiefly  woven  in  Bengal 
Specimens  of  double  weaving  tn  cotton,  and 
showing   considerable  skill,  with  a  pJeasiog 
arrangement  of  pattern  and  colours,  were  sent 
from  Khyrporc,  in  Sindh.  These  kinds  arealso 
woven  in  Ganjam.     Flax,  hemp,  and  snbsti- 
tutea  for  them  are  all  well  known  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  every  part  of  India  ;  but 
flax  is  so  solely  on  account  of  its  seeds,  which 
yield  oil  and  oil  cake,  though  some  very  good 
flax  has  been  produced  in  some  parts  of  Ben- 
gal ;  and  the  hemp,  on  account  of  the  intoxi- 
cating principles  secreted   in  its  leaves  and 
green  parts,  and  which,  in  different  forms,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  bhang,  busheesb, 
churns.  The  fibre  of  the  plant,  as  grown  in  the 
plains,  is  too  dry  and  brittle  to  be  useful  either 
for  rope  making  or  for  textile  fabrios,  though 
in  the  Himalayas  someexcellent  ropes  and  can- 
vas are  made,  and  the  culture  might  be  greatly 
extended  if  there  was  demand  for  the  produce. 
Species  of  crotalaria,  of  hibiscus*  of    corcho^ 
rus  and  of  many  other  genera,  yield  fibres 
which  are  used  for  rope-making  ;  but  that  of 
the  species    of  corchorus  commonly  called 
jute,  for  making  gunny  bags,  used  for  pack- 
ing, which  are  even  exported  to  America  for 
packing  their  cotton.    In  the  Peninsula  these 
bags  are  made  of  Crotalaria  juncea,  or  goni 
plant*    The  Rhea  fibre,  which  te  closely  aSied 
to,  if  not  identieal  with  the  China  grass,  is 
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used  for  making  fiflhing-lines  and  some  kinds 
of  fabric,  bnt  its  employment  may  be  greatly 
extended.  Sii  also  the  plantaiit,  the  pine  apple, 
and  the  sanseviera  fibre,  of  all  of  which  bome 
fabrics  have  been  made  and  exhibited,  bat  in 
too  small  qaantitics  to  attract  mach  attention, 
thoii^h  some  will  probably  become  important 
articles  of  commerce. — Dr.  John  Forbes,  lioyle 
on  the  Artt  and  Manufactures  of  India,  p. 
487  to  494. 

TEYAMMUM.  Ab.  Hind.  Pers.,  the 
mahomedan  legal  purification  with  sand,  where 
water  is  not  obtainable.  See  Bathing.  Lustra- 
tions. 

TEYETTEE.     See  Kummaler. 
TEYNA.  Tkl.   Honey. 
TEYNGA,  in  lat.  B''  52'  N.,  long.  121*>  43' 
K.,  is  a  small  low  island  of  the   Philippine 
group,  covered  with  trees,  and  is  the  roost 
northern  island  of  the  Sooloo  archipelago. 

TEYYADONDA.  Tjcl.  also  Netidonda, 
Tel.     Bryonia  umbel laU,  Klein. 

TEZAB.  Hind.  Pers.  Acid,  lit.  biting 
water.  . 

GKAdhak  ka-tesab,  sulphiirio  add. 

Nimak  ka-tesab,  bydrochloho  aoid. 

Shore  ka-tezab,  nitric  acid. 

Shora-wR-kbi  ka^tesab,  nitro   muriadc  aoid,  or 

aqua  regia. 
Sirke*ka-tezab,  acetio  acid,  vinegar. 

TEZAK.  Hind.  Lepidium  sativum. 

TEZBAL.  H.  Leaves  of  Xauthozylon  hos- 
tile, also  of  Cinnamomum  albiflorum. 

TEZKIREH  Ar.  A  passport,  properly 
tazkirah,  also  brief  notices  of  men  or  things. 

TEZMA.  HiMD.    Iris  Eumaonensis. 

TEZMAL*  Hind.  Xanthoxylon  hostile. 

TEZPAT.  Hind.  Cinnamomum  albiflorum. 

TEZPUR.  See  Inscriptions. 

THAALABI.  See  Samarcand. 

THAR  Hind.  Erythrina  arborescens,  also 
Hymeiiodictyon  ezcelsum. 

THABAMBU.  Tayoy.  Anacardium  occi- 
dentale,  Linn. 

THA  BHAN.  A  timber  of  Tavoy  used 
for  canoes. — Mr.  BlundelL 

THA  BONG  PEW.  Burm.  A  timber  tree 
abundant  on  the  sea  coast  from  Amherst  to 
Mergui,  of  maximum  girth  2  cubits  and  maxi- 
mum length  15  feet.  When  seasoned  it 
floats  in  water.  It  is  liable  to  attacks  from 
.  worm,  rots  readily,  and  is  a  brittle  inferior 
wood. — Captain  Dance. 

THia-BOOT  KYEE.  Meliusa  velutina, 
S.  f.  A  TK 

THA-BOTE-KEE.  Bcrh.  A  Tenasse- 
rim  timber  tree  of  maximum  girth  3  cubits 
and  maximum  length  18  feet.  Scarce,  but 
foand  all  over  the  province  near  the  sea  and 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  When  seasoned  it  I 
floits  in  water.    It  is  a  short  fibred,  brittle,' 
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yet  soft  wood,  and  not  durable. — Captain 
Dance. 

THAKUR,  a  titular  term  applicable  alike 
to  Brahman  and  to  Rajput  tribes. —  Wilson, 

THA-BYA.  Bdem.  Eugenia,  Species. 

THA-BYi£.  Burm.  Acmena  leptantha, 
Wight. 

THA-BY-aE-POUK.  Borm.  Acmena  Zey- 
lanica,  Wiffht. 

THA-BYA  GYIU.  Burm.  Eugenia,  spe- 
cies. 

THA-BYAIYWET-KYA.  Bdrm.  Casea- 
ria  pentandra.     0.  pomandra. 

THA-BYAY-NEE,  Burm.  In  Amherst, 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  atree  of  maximum  girth  5 
cubitH,  maximum  length  23  feet,  found  very 
abundant  all  over  the  Tenasserim  and  Marta- 
baii  provinces :  when  seasoned  it  floats  in  water. 
It  is  an  inferior  brittle  wood,  used  by  Bur- 
mese in  short  pieces  for  the  props  of  houses. 
— Captain  Dance. 

THA-BYAY-YNET-GHEE.  Burm.,  mean- 
in^  with  large  leaves,  a  tree  of  maximum 
gii-th  3  cubits,  maximum  length  22  feet, 
widely  scattered  inland,  all  over  the  provinces 
of  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  When  season- 
ed it  floats  in  water.  It  is  a  tolerably  good 
and  tough  wood,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
McCleliaud  as  a  strong  and  close  grained 
timber. — Captain  Dance. 

THAB-YEH  GAH.  Burm.  Eugenia  caryo- 
phyllifolia,  Boxb ;   W.Ic. 

THA-BYEH-GJO.  Burm.  Eugenia  obtusi- 
folia,  Roxb, 

THA-BYEH-THAPAN.  Bdrm,  Eugenia, 
species. 

THA-B-YEH-GYIN.  Eugenia  cerasoides, 
Rosd). 

THA-BYEW ?  Dillenia. 


THA-BYION.  In  Amherst,  a  useful  tim- 
ber, probably  a  Eugenia.— />r.  Wallich. 

THA-BY-KE  or  Tha-bay-kya,  Burm. 
Described  as  a  kind  of  oak  growing  in  Am- 
herst, Tavoy  and  Mergui,  not  abundant,  but 
scattered  in  all  forests  inland,  throughout  the 
provinces,  of  maximum  girth  1^  cubits,  and 
maximum  length  16  feet.  When  seasoned,  it 
floats  in  water.  It  is  a  sufficiently  light,  yet 
durable,  straight  grained,  tough  wood ;  used 
by  Burmese  for  posts,  building  purposes  gene- 
rally, and  various  other  objects.  This  wood 
is  recommended  as  likely  to  prove  excellent 
for  helves,  and  if  it  could  be  procured  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  would  be  unrivalled  for  shot 
boxes.— Captoin  Dance. 

THA-BYOO.    Dillenia  speciosa,  Th. 

THA-DEE-WAS.  Croton  polyandrum, 
Boxb. 

THADI.  Tam.    Bear. 
THADO-MEN-BYA.    SeeAva. 
THADON.  See  Euki. 
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THADOOP— ?  A  plentiful  tree  of  Akyab, 
{arnishiDg  a  small  wood,  but  not  much  iu 
use.— Ca/.  CaL  Ex.  1862. 

THiE-A-DiE.    sfGAU.  0»e  of  the  Ciucho- 

nacesB. 

THAEET-SEET,  also   Thaeet-tha.  Buem. 

Acacia  elata,  Linn, 
THiEM-BAU-KHYEN-BOUNG.     Burm. 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa,  Linn. 

THAI.  Hind.  Grislea  tomentosa. 

THAI.  See  India. 

THA-KHOOT.  Burm.  A  tree  of  Moul- 
Biein,  wood  is  used  in  ordinary  house  build- 
ing—CaZ.  GaU  Ex.  1862. 

THA-K  HOOT-MA.  Buem.  Spathodea  Rhee- 

dii,  Spr.  ^ 

THA-KHWA-HMW^.     Borm.   Cucumis 

melo,  Linn, 

THA-KHWA.  Beng.  Cucumis  utihssimua, 

Boxh, 

THAKOLA.  HiSD.  Adelia  serrata. 
THAKOOPPOO,   Stereospermum    chelo- 

uoides.  ,  .  „ 

THAKUR.  An  idol,  a  deity,  but  especially 
an  individual  entitled  to  reverence  or  respect, 
in  Guzerat,  a  name  of  the  idol  Balaji. 
Applied  also  to  the  nobles  of  RajpuUiia ;  from 
Thakura,  Sans,  honourable.  Thakurani,  Sans, 
a  lady  of  rank,  from  thakoora,  a  lord.  See 
India.  Kattyawar.  Tripaty. 
THAKURI-KULAY.  Bbno.  DoUchospi- 

losus.  ,  ,  .,1    t  J 

THAL,orThul.  Hind.  A  sand-hill,  the  sandy 

tract    between     the     west   of     Rajputauah 
and  the  Indus,  sandy  dry  portions  of  districts. 

THALA.    A  large  flat  metallic  dish. 

THALA.    Malka-l.     Pandanus  odoratissi- 

mus,  Linn, 

THALAI.  BynM.  Ulraus  alternifohus. 

THALAITI,  or  Talaiti,  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  town  at  the  foot  of  every  hill  fortress. 

THALA  MITiE. 

UU  Sub-ge^.  qhalamiUtquadrilaterajes. 
Thalamita  admebe,  Sdw,  Red  8«*a,  Indian  Ocean, 
chaptain,  Edw*  Ked  Sea. 
orenata,  £lii0.  Asiatic  Seas. 
pr}'mD»,  ICdw.  Australia. 
2nd  Sab-Q^nut  Tkalamita  hexagonales, 
orucifera,  W«.  Indian  Ocean, 
annulatta,  SdiP,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
natator,  £dw.  Indian  Ooean. 
truncata,  Sdw,  Indian  Ocean. 
cuUianassa,  Mw.  Indian  Ocean, 
erythroadftcbyla.  Edw,  Australw. 
THALASSIANS.     See  Chelonia. 
THALASSINA    BCORPINOIDES,    the 
burrowing  lobster  of  the   Fiji  islands ;  so 
named  from  its  scorpion-like  tail— ffartu^. 
THALA.THI  MARAM.   Tam.     Grewia  ti- 

littfolia.  _     ^  1LT-*  •     -^:4 

THALAU-TAGAR.    Burm.    Nitno  aotd, 

THALAI  NAR.  Tam.  Fibre  of  Pandanus 

odoratissimua,    screw    pine.   —   Stmmonas 

Diet. 
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THAMHAI. 

THALE.  Tam.    Pandanus  odoratia8iinuii» 
Linn, 

THALE  NAR.  Malbal.     Fibre  of  Pan- 
danus odoratLBsimus. 

THALI,   a  small  salver,  a  platter. 

THALES.  See  Vedas. 

THALESAP,  a  lake  on  the  north  of  Kam- 
bodia,  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 

THALICTRUM  FOLIOLOSUM.  DC- 
Meadow  rue  Eno.  I  Sbuprak  Hihd. 
Pili  jm                HiMD.  I  Burmoti.            PuKJjkBL 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  betireen 
Raitipur  and  Suuguam,  at  an  elevation  of 
6000  to  8000  feet ;  at  Mussooree,  and  gene- 
rally on  the  Himalayas.  Thalictrum  iiavum 
is  termed  in  France  "the  poor  man's 
rhubarb,"  as  a  substitute  for  which  medicine 
it  is  generally  employed.  The  bitter  root  of  the 
Indian  species,  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains^  acta 
as  a  tonic  and  aperient,  and  is  given  in  the 
interval  of  intermittent  fevers  and  in  oonva- 
leHcence  from  acute  diseases.  It  promises  to 
succeed  well  as  a  febrifuge  of  some  power  and 
an  aperient  of  peculiar  value. — ffSJ^  p.  161. 
Cleghom  Panjab  Report.  Vaigt,   y.  3.  Ben. 

Ph   219. 

TUAKOORWARE.  See  Salagrama 

THALI-KIRE.  Tam.  Ipomoea  sepiaria. 

THALI  MARATHU.  Can.  Sapindut 
emarginatus. 

THALIN.   Viburnum  foetens. 

THALLSAMAN %  Jewellery. 

THALLI.  HiKD.  See  Magra. 

THALLOGENS,  a  class  of  plants  pro- 
posed by  Liudiey  to  include  th«»se  flowerlees 
plants  which  are  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  an  axial  stem.  It  includes  all  the  Crypto- 
gamia,  with  the  exception  of  ferns  and 
mosses. — Eng.  Cyo. 

THAL-PADMO.  Bbno  Hibiscus  mutabilis, 

THAMA-JAM-WAI-ZEKE.  Burm.  Ptero- 

spermuin  aceroides. 
THAMAKHAI-OK. Burm.  Abutilon Indi- 

oum,  Don. 

THAMBA.  Guz.  Copper. 
THAMBATIN.  Tam.  Ganavalia  gladiata, 

I)G.  ... 

THAM  KHUAN.  Certain  imposmg  cere- 

monies,  which  mark  the  principal  events  or 
eras  in  the  life  of  a  Siamese,  such  as  the 
shaving  his  head-tuft,  his  reception  as  a 
bonae,  his  marriage,  the  advent  of  a  new 
sovereign,  &c.— JSownn^,  Siam,  /.  117. 

THA-MANTHA.  Burm.  A  tree  of  Moul- 
mein,  wood  used  as  an  ordinary  buildmg  ma- 
terial.—CoZ.  Cat.  Ex,  1862. 

THAMAR.  ARAa  Fruit 

THAMMAI.  A  tree  native  of  Amherst,  a 
strong,  handsome  wood,  like  JSgiceras,  or 
box-wood.— Cat.  Ex.  1862. 
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THAMMAN.  Hind.  Qrewia  Rothii. 

THAMOND,  An  Arab  tribe  of  Petrea. 

THAMTHaR  of  Salt  Rauge,  Grewia  vil- 
losa. 

THAN  or  TbanL  Hind,  of  the  Cbenab 
district  and  Lahoul ;  Jaglans  regia,  Walnut. 

THANA.  Hind.     Miaaiesfiya  hypoleucn. 

THAN  AH,  or  Tanna,  in  L.  19M2'  X. ; 
L.  72**  59'  K,  in  tbe  Konkaii,  N.  of  Bombay, 
top  of  the  church  spire  is  1 06  feet  above  the 
sea.  A  hill,  3  miles  £.  of  Thanah  is  1,369.  A 
hill  at  Kolva,  near  Tbannah,  is  978  feet  above 
the  sea. 

THANARI.  Hind.    Staphylea    emodi. 

THA-NAT.  Burh.  Cordia  myxa»  Linn^ 

THA-NAT-DAN.  Burm.  Qaroinia  elhpti- 
oa,  WalL  Gamboge  tree. 

THA-NAT-TU£E  Hvrm.  A  timber  tree 
of  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  said  t(i  be 
abundant  all  over  the  provincefl,  but  is  not 
easily  obtained  in  Moulmein,  of  maxi- 
mum girth  3^  cubits,  and  maximum  length 
30  feet.  When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water. 
It  is  a  datable,  yet  light  wood,  with  a  very 
straight  grain  ;  uid  is  used  fur  every  purpose 
by  the  Burmese,  and  much  recommended  for 
helves. — Capicdn  Dance. 

THAN-BA-YA.  Busac.  Citrus  bergamia, 
Hiiso  and  Pait. 

THAN-DAY.  Bubm.  Bignonia,  species. 

THANDRAIRYA.  'l^L.  In  the  Nalla 
Mallai,  an  ash  coloured  wood,  resembles  hic- 
kory in  fibre  ;  is  close  and  t(»ugh,  aud  would 
be  a  very  useful  wood. — Mr»  Latham. 

THANDU-KIRK  Tam.  Amarantus  ole- 
raeeuB,  Linn, 

THANE8UR,  near  Umballa.  Its  ruins 
have  been  sacred  to  hindus  as  h  place  of  pil- 
grimage since  the  heroic  ages.  Its  temple 
was  sacked  by  Mahmud  in  A.  D.  lOli.  At 
Fhewa  in  Thsneswar,  on  a  slab  of  sandstone 
in  a  temple,  is  an  inscription  in  Sanskrit, 
date  279  Sambat,  probably  of  the  Vallabhi 
era.  The  character  used  in  the  inscription 
is  a  variety  of  Kutila.  The  kings  and  princes 
mentioned  are  Mahendrapala,  JatQla-Vaj- 
rata,  Yajnika,  Sagga,  Puma,  Deveraja,  Itama- 
Chandra  Bhoja.  This  inscription  is  very  im- 
perfect but  interesting  as  throwing  some 
light  on  a  dark  period  of  Indian  history,  if 
we  may  assume  the  Bhoja  of  the  document 
to  be  the  first  of  that  name  noticed  by  Abul 
Fazl  and  Prinsep,  his  era  is  definitely  fixed. 
— Beng.  A$.  Soc.  Joum.  Vol.  XXII.  p.  673. 

THANOI,  also  Thangoli.  Punj.  Co- 
rylus  columa,  Linn. 

THANG-TOUNG,  the  royal  cubit  in  Bur- 
mah,  19^  inches. — SimmotuPs  Did. 

THANI.  Htnd,  also  Than,  of  Chenabdistrict 
and  lAhoul,  Jaglans  regia,  Walnut 
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THAIN.  Tam,  Termlnalia  bellerica,  also  its 
fruit*  the  myrobalaos. 

THANNA.  Hind.  Custom  house,  a  police 
station.  Thannadar,  the  chief  of  police  of  a 
station. 

THANNAB  SHaH,  one  of  the  Katub 
Shahi  dynasty  in  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan. 

TBANNA-DAN.  Bdbm.  A  native  of 
Amherst,  and  said  to  be  a  fruit  tree  ;  it  has  a 
reddish  brown, heavy,  wood,  fit  for  machinery 
or  other  purposes  requiring  great  strength  ; 
it  is  totally  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects, 
but  somewhat  liable  to  split, — Cat,  Ex.  1851. 

THAN-THAT.  An  Amherst  wood  used 
for  stocks  of  various  instruments  ;  it  is  a 
capital  wood,  and  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
saul.— (7af.  Ex.  1851. 

THAN-THAT,  Bubm.  Very  difficult  to 
procure,  but  found  inland  up  the  Gyne  and 
Attaraii  rivers  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces. 
When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water.  It  is  a 
capital  wood,  very  durable  ;  used  by  Karens 
for  bows,  for  shoulder  yokes,  spear  bandies, 
and  many   other    pnrpones.     Excellent    for 

hammer     handles    from   its   tough    fibre. 

Captain  Dance, 

THAN-THa T-GYEE.  Burm.  A  tree  of 
Moulmein,  used  for  building  materials. — 
Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

THA-NUWEN.  Burm.  Curcuma  zedoaria, 
Roxb. 

THAN- WEN.  Burm.  Crocus  sativus.Zinn. 

THANY  MARAM.  Tam.  A  tree  com- 
mon about  Nelambore  and  in  Coorg ;  wood 
muoh  used,  but  not  durable,  being  very  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  insects. — Mclwor,  M.  B. 

THANZATT.  Hind.  Hurdeum  hexasti- 
ohum. 

THA-PHON.  Burmesb.  Ficus  lanceolata. 
Roxh. 

THAPUR.  Hind.  Ficus  caricoiJes. 

THA-PYKE-THA.  JBubm.  A  tree  of  Am- 
herst, Tavoy  aud  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth 
5  cubits,  and  maximum  length  30  feet.  It 
is  very  abundant  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
all  over  the  provinces.  When  seasoned,  it 
floats  in  water.  It  is  a  wood  of  no  dura- 
bility. — Captain  Dance. 

THAR.  Ar.  The  blood  revenge— i?ttr- 
UyiCi  Pilgrimage,  I,  p,  346. 

THAR,  of  Nepanl.  Capricomis  bubalina^ 
BodgBon.    The  Hlmakyan  wild  goat. 

THA-RA-PHEE.  Burm,  Calophyllum  Ion- 
gifolium. 

THARANCHILLY.  Tam.  A  Travanoore 
wood  of  a  bamboo  colour,  5  to  8  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; used  for  canoes  only. — Colonel 
Frith. 

THABANJULLA.    Tam.    A  Travancore 
wood  of  a  bamboo  colour,   specific  gravity 
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THAU, 

0*576  ;  used  for  common  buildings.— Coteiwi 
Frith 

THARAWADL  See  Ava. 

THAIINEL.  Hind.  Benthamia  fragifera. 

TttARPANAM.  See  Hindu. 

THARRA    Tbl.     Grewiatiliaefolia,  VM, 

THARRAN,  a  small  Burmese   violin. 

THARRI-  Hind.     Dioacorea  deltoidea. 

THARTAVEL.     Malbal.       Spermacooe 

hispida. 

THARU.     See  Haiyu,  Chetang. 

THARUAR.  Hind.  Benthamia  fragifera. 

THAS,— a  bamboo-measure. 

THATCH.  In  the  peninsula  of  India,  the 
thatch  in  use  with  the  people  is  made  of  palmy- 
ra leaves.  It  is  the  beet  thatch  for  houses  and 
the  most  durable.  Next  to  it,  in  Madras, 
ranks  in  value  the  Cyperus  textilis,  a  grass 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  in  the 
low  country,  and  is  called  '*  Koary."  The  leaf 
of  the  cocoanut  is  a  very  perishable  material, 
and  only  employed  by  the  very  poor.  In  the 
D«khan,  a  long  grass  is  chiefly  used.  The 
Karen  in  Burniah  use  the  large  palmated 
leaf  of  a  tall  wild  palm,  a  species  of  Livisto- 
nia,  but  the  Europeans  and  Burmese  there  use 
the  leaves  of  fhe  Atap,  leaves  of  the  Nipa  fruti- 
cans.  The  Karen  in  Amherst  province  employ 
the  tall  grasses,  *'  Imperata  cylindric?,"  "  Sac- 
charum  cylindricuro,"  and  S.  spontaneum. 
Long  grasses  and  sedges  (Arundo,  Saccha- 
rum  and  Scleria)  are  cut  and  stacked 
along  the  water's  edge  of  the  Brahmaputra 
in  huge  brown  piles,  for  export  and  thatching. 
The  palms  are  much  employed  in  India  for 
thatch,  but  the  natives  also  use  the  straw  of 
the  common  grains  called  in  Tamil  vakel  or 
Vaggliil  straw  (A.  muricatum),  and  the  Spice 
crass  (Andropogon  schoenantbus.)  They  also 
use  the  cocoanut  leaves  made  into  a  kind  of 
coarse  matting  called  Tenuam  kittu.  Oaba- 
caba.  Malay,  the  midrib  of  palm  leaves,  par- 
ticularly of  the  leaf  of  the  sago  palm,  is  much 
used  throughout  the  Moluccas  for  building 
and  fencing. — Hooker  Him-  Jour^  Vol.  II,  page 
373.  Ain:8  Mot.  Med.  p.  203. 

THATHANA-BAIN.  Burm.  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  The  title  of  the  High  Priest  or 
Patriarch  of  all  the  Poongyi  or  budd'hist 
priests  of  Burmah — Yule^  p.  165. 

THA-THEE.  Bubm.     Bignonia,  species. 

THATINAR,  Tbl.  Fibre  of  Borassus  fla- 
belliformis. 

THATYAL,  meaning  the  maimed,  a  wan- 
dering Qond  tribe,  also  called  Pendabarya, 
or  minstrels  of  Qod,  also  Matyal,  because  their 
songs  are  chiefly  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Mata.  They  make  baskets. 

THAU-  THET-NGAI.  Burm.  Bignonia, 
species. 

THAU  Hbb<  The  heathen  notion  that  cer- 
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tain  influencea  in  nature  might  be  contiolied 
and  directed  by  occult  signs,  was  an  easy  tran- 
sition  from  au  originally  diviue  rite  ; 
<*  Behold,  here  is  my  Thaa  I 
Let  the  Almighty  answer  me. 
Surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my  shoulder. 
And  bind  it  as  a  crown  to  me." 

Thau,  the  Tauatic  emblem  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  hieroglyphic  of  the  god  Toth,  was  original- 
ly expressed,  according  to  Eircher,  by  the 
simple  figure  of  a  cross,  like  the  Greek  T  and 
the  Coptic  dau.  The  Hebrew  tau  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  it,  though  it  has 
deviated  from  its  shape.  It  is  frequently 
found  on  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  and  was  al- 
ways regarded  as  a  talisman  of  extraordinary 
poUnoy.  The  original  in  Ezekiel  is,  *^  set  a 
tau  upon  their  foreheads,"  instead  of  "  mark"  ; 
which  sense  the  Vulgate  preserves,  '*  mark 
with  the  letter  tau  the  foreheads,"  dec.  :  upon 
which  Louth  observes,  that  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  Septuagint,  Ttr  Enffuov,  *'  a 
mark,"  should  be  Tau  Ei^^iof,  the  mark 
Tau.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  Sama- 
ritan character,  in  which  Ezekiel  vrote,  it  is 
agreed  among  the  learned  that  the  tau  waa 
formerly  cruciform,  corresponding  in  shape 
with  the  Tauutic  cross  and  the  English  letter 
T.  From  this  we  learn,  that  the  crucifix  was 
a  sacred  sign  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians,  a  hieroglyphic  marking,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  deity.  In  this  sense  the  lan- 
guage of  Job  is  beautiful  and  appropriate. 
**  Behold,  here  is  my  Thau  1  let  the  Almighty 
answer  me. '  Count  de  Oebelin  observes  that 
in  France,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
during  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  the  officiat- 
ing priest  said,  "  Crucis  thaumate  notare," 
hence,  the  Jews  themselves,  in  the  later 
periods  of  their  history,  fell  into  the  error, 
as  also  did  the  early  Christians ;  and 
even  in  modern  times  the  potency  of  the  wi- 
znrd's  chai  m,  and  the  fortune  teller's  crawl, 
is  an  article  of  vulgar  belief.  The  phylacteries 
of  the  Jews,  mentioned  by  our  Lord,  were 
strips  of  parchment,  inscribed  with  paragraphs 
of  the  law,  which  were  worn  on  their  caps  and 
arms,  and  inscribed  on  their  door  posta,  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  evil  agencies,  as  the 
root  in  the  Greek,  from  whence  the  name  is 
derived,  signifying  to  guard  or  preserve,  plain- 
ly shows.  The  Christian  heretics  of  the  ae* 
cond  century,  especially  the  Gnostics,  used 
gems,  inscribed  with  the  word  Abraxas,  for  a 
similar  purpose  ;  and  still  do  the  curious  arts, 
which  the  Ephesians  abandoned,  maintain 
their  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  In  the  east, 
the  vaishnava  and  saiva  hindoo  affix  marks 
to  their  foreheads,  mahomedans  defend  their 
houses  and  persons  with  passages  from  the 
Koran,  and  the  Greek  imprint  the  emcifix 
as  a  resistless  spell.    The  all-potent  words 
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Abraxas,  varioufily  written  Abrasax  and  las, 
occur,  referring  to  tbe  snpreme  deity  and 
Jesus.  The  *-  curious  arts'*  of  the  early  Cliris- 
tiansirere  condemned  in  tbo  council  of  Lao- 
dices.  A.D.  364,  can.  36  ;  tbe  fatbei's  declar- 
ing, that  such  phylacteries  or  charms  were 
bonds  and  fetters  to  the  soul,  and  ordering 
those  who  wore  them  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
church. — DuCange,  Glossar.  Voces  Ligaturce, 
Zegationes,  MUner's   Church  History, 

THAW  A,  a  lowland  tribe  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Campbell  as  inhabiting  similar  tracts  to 
tbeir  neighbours  the  Mechi. — Campbell^  pp, 
50,  U9. 

THAU-BAUN.PO.  IJuitM.  A  wood  of 
Tavoy,  an  inferior  wood,  used  for  common 
canoes. — Mr,  Blundell. 

THAUQAAT-THITTOO.  Burm.  An  in- 
ferior wood  of  Tavoy. 

THAUN.  BuBM.  Eurya,  species. 

THAUNG  DAUL  Thaung-khao.  See  Laos. 

THAUR.  Hind.  Ficus  reticulata. 

THAVATHllU.  Tam.  Guatteria  longifolia. 

T'HAY.  The  T'hay  stock,  the  people  of 
Siam,  have  been  an  iutrudin>{  race,  conquering 
from  north  to  south.     See  India.   Siam. 

THAYET.  BuiiM.     Mango. 

THA-YAY  BEW,  Buem.  A  not  very  abun- 
dant tree,  but  found  inland  all  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Amherut,  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  Maxi- 
mum girth  2  cubits  and  maximum  length  20 
feet.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water.  It 
is  not  a  durable  w<»od. — Captain  Dance^ 

THA-YET-KYA.  Buem.  A  Tenasserim 
wood  of  maximum  girth  2  cubits,  and  maxi- 
mum length  20  feet.  Not  very  abundant,  but 
occasionally  procurable  inland  near  the  back 
of  hills  near  Moulmein,  and  here  and  there  all 
over  the  provinces.  When  seasoned  it  floats 
in  water.  It  is  durable  and  light,  and  a  good 
wood  for  helves.  — Captain  Dance, 

THAYETMYO,  a  military  station  in 
Pegu  near  the  British  frontier,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Irawiuii. 

THAY-KYA-BA.  Burm.  In  Amherst, 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth  3  cu- 
bits and  maximum  length  24  feet,  very  abun- 
dant, but  straggling  inland  all  over  the  pro- 
vinces. When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water. 
It  is  used  for  house  posts,  but  is  not  a  dura- 
ble wood. — Captain  Dance. 

THA-YINGEE.  Burm.  A  small  tree  of 
Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximum 
girth  J  cubit  and  maximum  length  6  feet. 
Abundant  all  over  the  provinces.  When  sea- 
soned it  floats  in  water.  It  is  utterly  useless 
except  for  firewood. — Captain  Danm, 

THAY-THA.  Burm.  In  Amherst,  Tavoy 
and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth  3  cubits  and 
maximum  length  22  feet,  widely  scattered  in 
and  all  over  the  provinces.    When  seasoned 
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it  floats  in  water.  It  is  a  tolerably  good  and 
tough  wood,  liable  to  rot  in  store,  and  there- 
fore not  recommended. — Captain  Dance, 

THAY-YOTHA.  Burm.  In  Amherst, 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth  5  cu- 
bits and  maximum  length  "lo  feet.  Very 
abundant  all  over  the  Tenasserim  and  Marta- 
ban  provinces.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in 
water.  It  is  a  useless  wood,  rots  very  quick- 
ly, and  ia  only  used  for  temporary  buildings. 
^-Captain  Dance, 

THE'.  Fr.    Tea. 

THEA  CHINENSIS.  Sims.  The  celebrated 
tea  plant,  one  of  the  Ternstra^miaceae,  a  native 
of  China,  of  Assam,  and  the  regions  south  to 
the  borders  of  Cochin  China.  It  has  three  varie- 
ties:— ^T.  Bohea,  Linn.,  andT.viridis.  Though 
now  so  extensively  employed,  the  introduction  of 
tea  into Europeisof  comparatively  receutorigui, 
though  it  must,  however,  have  been  used  in 
China  from  very  early  times.  It  is  different- 
ly named  Jn  different  parta  of  China,  as  Tcha, 
or  Cha,  also  Tha,  whence  we  have  Tsia,  The, 
and  Tea,  In  Persian  works  in  use  in  India, 
tea  is  called  Cha-i-Khatai,  or  Tea  of  Cathay. 
The  properties  of  tea  depend  chiefly  on  the 
presence  of  tannin,  of  a  volatile  oil,  and  of  a 
principle  called  theiue  (C8H6N2O2),  which 
has  been  found  to  be  identical  with  caffeine 
and  is  a  saliflable  base,  it  may  be  obtained 
in  white  silky  needles  ;  has  a  mild,  bitter, 
taste,  is  soluble  in  hot,  but  sparingly 
so  in  cold,  water  and  alcohol.  Witli 
sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms 
crystalline  compounds,  and  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ist in  tea  in  combination  with  tannic  acid. 
The  quantity  of  tannin  is  stated  by  Braude, 
and  as  appears  by  the  taste,  and  in  the  analy- 
ses of  Mulder,  to  be  greater  in  green  than  in 
black  tea.  Sir  H.  Davy  and  others  have 
stated  that  black  tea  contains  the  largest 
proportion  of  tannin.  The  volatile  oil  is  in 
larger  quantity  in  the  green  than  in  the  black 
tea.  Tea  is  well  known  for  its  astringent 
and  moderately  excitant  properties*  chiefly 
affecting  the  nervous  system,  producing  some 
degree  of  exhilaration,  and  of  refreshment 
after  fatigue.  Its  effects  are  well  seen  in  the 
wakefulness  produced,  especially  by  green  tea, 
in  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use.  But  it  is 
thought  by  some  to  act  as  a  sedative  on  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels  ;  or,  as  Dr.  Billing  ex- 
plains it,  tea  and  coffee  are  sedatives,  and 
relieve  the  stupor  produced  by  stimulants,  or 
the  drowsiness  of  fatigue,  or  tither  plethora, 
only  by  counteracting  the  plethoric  state  of 
the  brain  induced  by  the  continued  stimula- 
tion of  action — thus  merely  restoring  the  brain 
to  its  normal  state.  Liebig(ilii(m.  Ch^i,  p. 
179)  has  suggested  that  T'/mwtf,  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  diet,  may  be  useful  in  contributing  to 
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tiie  formation  of  taurine,  a  compound  peculiar 
ti»  bile.     Besides  being   useful  as  a  diluent,  it 
may  often  be  prescribed  as  an  agreeable  and 
refreshing  beverage  ;  in  some  cases,  especially 
"when  made  strong,  acting  as  an  excitant,  and 
at  ether  times  producing  sedative  and  calming 
effects.     Tea  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in 
Kangra  valley  and  Kullu,  in  Assam,  and  on 
the  Neilgherries. — C leghorn  Punjab  Report. 
Royle  III.   Himalayan  Botany.     Royle  Pro- 
ductive  Ifesources^  p.   257-311.     See  Kullu 
and  Kangra,  Tea. 

THEA  COCHINCHINENSIS,  about  eight 

feet     high,     leaves     lanceolate,    flowers    of 

three  to  five  vepals  and  five   petals,  solitary, 

terminal ;  foond  wild  in  the  north  of  Cochin- 

China,  where  it  is  also  cultivated,  being  used 

Tnedicinally  by  the  natives  as  a  diaphoretic- 

Tbea  oleosa  is  aUo  a  shrub  of  eight  feet 

high,  found  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Canton,  and  named  from  its  seeds  yielding 

a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  for  burn-\ 

ing  and  as  an  article  of  diet.     Tlie  leaves  are 

lanceolate,  the  flowem  of  six  sepals  and  six 

petals,  peduncles    3-flowered,  axillary;  fruit 

stated  to  be  indehiscent,  rather  a  berry  than 

a  capsule. — J^ng.  Cyc. 

THEANA.  See  Damon  and  Pythias. 

THEATRICAL   representations    are  com- 
mon among  the  Burmans,  the  Cliinefe,  and 
Malayanesians,  but  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrenco  amongst  the  hindus.     In  ancient 
hindu  times^  plays  were  written  for  reprei«enta. 
tion  on  lunar  holidays,  royal  c»ronatiout«,  at 
fairs  and  religious  festivals,  marriages,  taking 
possession  of  a  house  or  town,  and  the  birth 
bf  a  son.     Specimens  of  these  dramatic  writ- 
ings wore  given  in  the  translation  of  Sakun- 
tala  by  Sir  W.    Jones,  in  that  of  Prabodha 
Chandrodaya,or  lline  of  the  Moon  of  Intellect 
by  Dr.  Taylor  of  Bombay,   and  in  Professor 
Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre.  They  peem  to  have 
been  written  for  one  performance,  lasting  for 
four  or  six  hours^  and  to  have  been  represent- 
ed only  once.     With  the  Burmese,  a  drama- 
tic representation  lasts  a  whole  day  or  more, 
and  with  the   Chinese,   even  for   ten   days. 
Amongst  the   Athenians    a  piece  whs   never 
performed  a  second  time,  at  least  under  the 
same  form.     Tho  liindu  drama  is  in  Sanscrit. 
The  Burmese  representations  are  stated  by 
I   Mr.  Oldham  to   be  indelicate,   but    Colonel 
Phayre's  opinion  is  not    in  accordance  with 
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of  a  very  coarse  kind,  and  enlivened  by 
practical  jokes  not  always  very  decenU 
The  Jatra  is  generally  the  exhibition  of 
some  of  the  incidents  in  the  youthful  life  of 
Krishnai  maintained  also  in  extempore  dia- 
logue, but  interspersed  with  popular  songs. 
Radha,  the  mistress  of  Krishna,  his  father, 
mother,  and  the  Gopi  are  the  ordinary  drama- 
tis personsB,  and  Nareda  acts  as  buffo. 
The  Rasa  partakes  more  of  the  ballet,  but 
it  is  accompanied  also  with  songs ;  whilst  the 
adventures  of  Krishna  or  Rama  are  represent- 
ed in  appropriate  costume  by  measured  gesti- 
culations. The  moat  recent  dramatic  hindu 
writings  are  of  a  mythological  and  sectarial 
character.— TFi/«on'«  Hindu  Theatre. 

THEBURSKUD.  See  Kunawer. 

THEDaN. 1  See  Dyes. 

THE- DEW.  BuRM.  Bixa  orellaua. 

THEE.  Gkr.  Tea. 

THEE-HO-THA-YET.  Bobm.  Anacardium 

occidentale,  Linn* 

THEEKREE,   a  piece  of  a  broken  earthen 


pot. 

THEEN^.  BuRM.     Phrynium  dichotomum. 

THEEr!  Gkr.  Tar. 

THEER  VALA  CONNAI.  TAM.Bauhinia 

tomentosa,   Linn. 

THEET,  in  Burmah,  the  eighth  part  ot  a 
hand's  breadth  ;  1 2  theet  are  equal  to  1 
span. — Simmond*s  Diet' 

THEET  KHA,  a  light  timber  of  Tenas- 
serim,  easily  worked  and  in  great  request  for 
small  canoes :  it  is  a  scarce  tree  however. 
"  Theet  kha,"  **  Anan"  and  "  Peengado 
are  impervious  to  the  destructive  attack  of  the 
**  teredo  ;"  the  two  latter  may  possess  such 
property  as  the  consequence  of  their  closeness 
of  fibre  and  extreme  hardness,  but  the  same 
reason  cannot  be  applied  to  '*  Theet  kha"  from 
its  opposite  characteristics.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  is  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  existence 
of  some  acrid  principle  in  the  wood  (implied 
by  its  name  *'  bitter  wood")  which,  similar  to 
oxide  of  iron,  has  the  effect  of  repelling  the 

insect. 

THEET  KA  TO.  Buem.     Cedrela  toona. 

THEET  KHYA.  Burm.  Castanea  Indi- 
es, Roxb.  C.  Martabanica. 

THEET-KYAM-BO.  Burm.  Cinnamo- 
mum  iners,  Pein, 

THEE  KHYA  THA.  A  timber  of  maxi- 
mum girth  1  cubit  and  maximum  length  12 


these.    In  India,  amongst  the  hindus,  traces  of  feet    Very  abundant  all  over  the  Tenasserim 


an  inferior  order  of  the  drama  are  to  be  found 
in  the  dramatized  stories  of  the  Bhanr  (Hind.) 
or  professional  buffoons  :  in  the  Jatras  of  the 
Bengalis  and  the  Rasa  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces.   The  Bbaur  is  a  representation  of  some 


and  Martabari  provinces,  in  Amherst,  Tavoy 
and  Mergui ;  when  seasoned  it  floats  in  water. 
It  is  a  very  crooked  grained  perishable  wood ; 
and  not  recommended. — Captain  Dance* 
THET      LENDH.      Bubm.  A    tree  of 


ludicrous  adventure  by  two  or  three  persons,    Moulmein,  used  for  all  ordinary  building  pur- 
<carried  on  in  an  extempore  dialogue,  usually   poses. — Cat,  Cat,  Ex.  1862. 
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THEET  MEN.  BuBH.  Agathis  loranthi- 
folia^  Sedish,  also  Dammara  orieutalis,  Lamh^ 
and  Podocarpua  neriifolia. 

TUEETPHYIOU.  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
Amherst ;  it  is  a  useful  white  wood,  is  used 
for  fan  handles,  aud  would  answer  for  com- 
mon carpentry  ;  it  resembles  Acacia  serissa^ 
—Cat.  Ex.  1851. 

THEET-SAI.  BUBM.  Buchanania  latifolia. 

THEET-SEE.  Burm.  Melanonhiea  usi- 
tata.     See  Resin.    Thit-see. 

THEET-TA  GYEE.  A  Tavoy  wood,  suit- 
able  for  common  carpentry. — J/r.  Blundell, 

THEET-TO.  This  is  a  native  of  Amherst, 
is  said  to  be  a  fruit  tree  ;  it  is  a  dark-brown- 
ish grey,  hard,  heavy  wood,  and  employed  in 
boat  building,  making  carts,  ^. — Gat  Ex. 
1851. 

THEE T-YA.  Buem.  Qordonia  floribunda, 
Wall,  In  Amherst,  employed  for  rice  grin- 
ders or  pounders.  It  is  a  superior,  compact 
close,  tough,  brown  wood)  fit  for  any  thing 
requiring  great  strength  and  durability. — Cat 
Ex.  1851. 

THEET-YA-HAN.  In  Tavoy,  a  close 
grained  teak,  used  for  posts. — Mr.   Blundell. 

THEET-YA-NEE.  In  Tavoy,  a  clo«e  grain- 
ed  brown  wood  ;  rather  shaky. — Mr.  Blun- 
dell. 

THEET- YA-PYIOU.  A  heavy  strong  wood 
of  Tavoy. — Mr.,  Blundell. 

THE-HO-THA-YET.  Burm.  Anacardium 
occidental  e. 

THEIM.  Burm  ?  A  timber  of  Amherst, 
used  as  house  posts,  rafters,  and  general  pur- 
poses of  carpentry. —  Cat.  Ex.  1851. 

THEIN.  Burbc.  A  chapel  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Burmese  priesthood,  construct- 
ed on  holy  fjround. — Vult,  p.  12. 

THEIN-NE  MORMEIT.  See  Shan. 

THEIT-TO  Burm.    Sandoricum  Indicum. 

THE-EUL-WA.  Burm.  a  species  of  Laurus. 

THELA.  Hind.  A  disease  or  blight  of  cot- 
ton. 

THE-LA-BAY.  Burm.  A  timber  tree  of 
Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximum 
girth  3  cubits  an^L  maximum  length  20  feet. 
Not  very  abundant,  but  obtained  from  Tavoy 
Mergui  and  Yea,  When  seasoned  it  floats  in 
water.  It  is  a  brittle,  useless  wood  for  ord- 
nance purposes,  though  employed  by  Burmese 
for  house  posts,  and  to  support  the  shafts  of 
wheels. — Capt-  Dance. 

THELATUTH,  the  laterite  or  brickstone 
18  used  as  a  builders  stone,  for  which  it  is  ex- 
cellently fitted.  Most  of  the  handsome  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  at  Qoa  are  built  of  it 

THELI.  Hind.  Juuiperos  squamosa,  the 
creeping  juniper. 

THELLI  MARA.  Malkal.  Canarium 
atiictami  RasA. 
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THELPHEUS  A,  a  genus  of  Crustacea,  com- 
*  prising 

Thelpeasa  iodica,  Edws.    GoromAudel  Coaat. 
chaperon  arrondi,  Q,  and  O. 
periata,  Edw9.     Cape  of  O.  Hope, 
lesohenaudii,  Edwt.     Fondicherry. 

TH£LU«  Hind,  tlnnipems  religiosa. 

THEM-BAW-H'SOKE-GYEE.  JiuRM.  Cicca 
disticha,  Linn.  Otabeite  gooseberry. 

THEM-BAU-KA-MA-KAU.  Burst.  Azadi- 
rachta  Indioa. 

THEM.BAW-THEE*  Bursi.  Cariea  papaya, 
Linn* 

THEM-MAI-TEIA.  Burm.  A  very  abun- 
dant  wood,  found  all  over  the  provinces  of 
Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Moulmein  river,  and  on  the  sea  coast.  Its 
maximum  length  is  12  feet  and  maximum 
girth  2^  cubits  ;  and,  when  seasoned,  it  floats 
in  water.  It  bums  with  an  intense  heat,  and 
is  therefore  used  in  preparing  salt,  and  is 
recommended  as  an  excellent  wood  for  fuel 
for  steamers,  and  probably  would  be  a  good 
charcoal  wood. — Capt,  Dance. 

THEN-GAN.  Burm.  also  Thengan-pha- 
yung.  HuRH.  Hopea  odorata,  i?o«&. 

THENGBAN-SHA,  a  bast  of  Arracan, 
coarse  looking,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
but  divisible  into  a  number  of  very  thin  layers, 
with  a  good  deal  of  flexibility  and  some 
toughness.-»i?o^/«. 

TUENGAI.  SeeSingbpo. 

THENG-GAN.  Burm.  This  wood,  a  na- 
tive of  Amherst,  is  employed  for  bouse  posts, 
carts,  boat  building,  paddles,  and  oars.  It  is 
an  excellent  compact  wood,  fit  for  gun  carriages. 
It  is  the  wood  in  most  general  use  for  almost 
all  purposes,  but  principally  for  large  canoes, 
which  form  the  bottoms  of  the  native  trading 
crafts  ;  this  is  owing  to  its  being  more 
plentiful  than  most  of  the  others,  easily 
worked,  and,  by  killing  the  tree  before  fell- 
ing, as  with  teak,  is  rendered  capable  of  float- 
ing. This  process,  however,  is  rarely  observed, 
the  tree  selected  for  working  is  felled  and 
hollowed  on  the  spot,  and  the  canoe  removed 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  to  undergo 
the  process  of  widening  by  fire  ;  some  trees 
producing  by  this  rude  process  canoes  of  60 
to  70  feet  long  by  6  to  S  feet  breadth  across 
the  centre. — Gat.  Ex.  1851. 

THENGHOI,  also  Then-kL  Chim.  Cloves. 

THENGMAH.     Chinesk.  Urtica  hetero- 
phylla.     See  Neilgherry  Nettle. 

THENG-TUA.  Borm.  Acetate  of  copper. 

THENNUM   PISIN.    Malkal.  Resin  of 
Cocos  nucifera. 

THENUS—  1  See  Scyllaridie, 

THENUS      ORIENTAL  IS.     Edws.    A 
Crustacean  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

THEOBROMA  CACAO.  Linn. 
Oocao  sativuB  Zam,  \  C.  miDui  dnltu 
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The  smooth  leaved  chocolate  nut  tree  is  a 
native  ut:   South  America,  now  cultivated  in 
several  parts  of  India  and   of  the  E.  Arcbipe* 
]:igo.    It   is  interesting  in  consequence  of  its 
seeds   being  largely   employed   in  diet.     The 
tree  is  a  native  of    Mexico,    but    extensively 
cultivated  iu  the  West  India   islands,  and  re- 
markable for  its  large  and  oval,  yellow,   cu- 
cumber-like capsules,  hanging  from  the  sides 
of  the  trunk   and   branches.     These  are  di- 
vided into  5  cells,  each    filled    with  8  to  10 
ovoid    F>eeds,  piled    one  upon    another,    and 
covered  by  a  membranous  and  succulent  aril. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  these  ^eeds  or 
nibs>  which  are  more  or  less  esteemed.    The 
kernels  of  the  seeds  yield  by  pressure  abi»ut 
one-half  their  weight  of  a  fatty  oil,  commonly 
called  Butter  of  Cacao,   at  one  time  much 
lauded  for  its  medical  properties.     The  seeds, 
pounded,  digested,   and   boiled   with  water, 
with  the  oil  skimmed  off,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar  and  milk,  afford  a  wholesome  and  agree- 
able beverage.    The  Cacao  sold  in  the  shops 
consists  either  of  the  roasted   kernels  nnd 
husks,  or  of  the  husks  only,  ground  to  pow- 
der ;  it  is  sometimes  made  from  the  cake  left 
after  expressing  the  oil  from  the  beans.  Much 
of  the  cheap  ntuff  sold  under  this  name,  is 
very  inferior,  being  made  with  damaged  nuts 
that  have  been  pressed  for  the  oil,  mixed  with 
potato-Hour,  mutton-suet,  &e.    Flake   cocao- 
is    cocao   ground,    compressed,    and    flaked 
by   machinery,    Chocolate  (from  the   Indian 
name  chocolalt)  is  made  by  triturating  in  a 
hented  mortar  the  roasted  seeds  without  the 
husks,  10  lbs.  with  an  equal  quantity  of  su- 
gar, and  about  I^  oz.  of  vanilla,  and  1  oz.  of 
cinnamon,  into   a  paste,  which  Is  put  up  in 
various     forms.      The    mass    of    the    C(»m- 
mon   chocolate  sold  in  England  is    prepared 
from  the  cake  left  after  the  expression  nf  the 
oil,  and  this  is  frequently  mixed  with  the  roast- 
ed seeds  of  ground  peas  and  maize,  or  potato 
flour,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  inferi(»r 
brown  sugar,  or  treacle,  and  mutton    suet  is 
added    to    make  it   adhere    together.     The 
chocolate-nut  tree  is  seen  in  Tavoy  gardens, 
and  it  brings   its  fruit  to   perfection.     This 
tree   has   been   introduced    into  Travancore, 
where  it  thrives  well ;  the  fruit  is  round  but 
smaller  than  that  produced  in  South  America. 
It    thrives    well    in    the   Calcutta  Garden. 
The  nutritive  properties  of  chocolate  depend 
on  a  concrete  oil  or  butter  of  most  agreeable 
flavour,    df   which   lOOO  parts  of  the   seed 
yield   386.— Z)r<.  Roi/le,  Mason,  HiddeU  a)id 
0" Shaughnen$y,  pace  227.  See  Cacao. 

THEOCK,  a  river  in  Gowhatty. 

THEODOTUS  I,  a  Bactrian  ruler.  B.  C 
256«  See  Greeks  of  Asia. 
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THEOG,  Here,  nearly  eight  miles  from 
Fagu,  there  is  a  fort  belonging  to  a  Rana,  or 
hill  chieftain,  and  a  small  village,  with  a  good 
many  fields.  The  cultivation  at  this  great  ele- 
vation, for  the  fields  reach  to  at  least  80OO 
feet,  is  principally  of  barley,  which  is  sown  in 
early  spring,  and  reaped  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  June,  according  to  the  season. — Dr, 
Thomson^s  Travels  in  the  Western  Himalaya 
and  Tibet,  page  37. 

THEOPHILUS  INDUS.  See  Christianity. 

THEOl^HRASTUS,  the  contemporary  of 
Aristotle,  mentions  fishes  (De  piscibus)  found 
in  the  Euphrates  which,  in  the  dry  seasons, 
leave  the  vacant  channels  and  crawl  over 
the  ground  in  search  of  water,  moving  along 
by  fins  and  tail. 

THEOS.  See  Gie^ks  of  Asia. 

THlfiP-YENG.  BURM.  This,  a  native  of 
Amherst,  is  ssiid  to  be  a  fruit  tree  ;  the  trunk 
iiffurds  a  compact,  fine  grained  wood. — CaL 
Ex,  1851. 

THER.  Hind.  Capra  jemlaica^  Ham,  Smith, 

TUEKAI,  a  forest  ur  jungle  tract  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya.  JSo  two  climates  and 
locations  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  those 
of  the  hills  and  terai,  and  no  races  are  more 
distinct  in  their  habits,manners  and  aptitudes 
than  the  people  of  the  hills  and  those  of 
this  jungle  belt  below.  There  is  little  or  no 
Terai  or  forest  belt  north-west  of  the  Saharun- 
pur  district  and  the  Dehra  Dhoon,  but,  thence 
eastwards,  this  belt  stretches  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills  through  Kuhilcund,  Oudh  and  the 
Bengal  frontier  up  to  Assam,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  Oudh  Terai  was  tran.^ferred  to  the  Ne- 
palese.  Dr.  Campbell  describes  the  people  of 
the  Nepal  Terai,  as  a  vast  assemblage  of  b»s- 
tard  hindus. — Campbell,  p.  47,50.  SeeT^ai. 

THE-RA-PL  BuRM.  Calophyllum  longi- 
folium. 

THERAPIA.     See  Flatanus  orientalis. 
THERAUDIN  in   Guzerat,  occupied   by 
the  Bageiarace. 

THERMOMETER.  The  subjoined  table 
shews  the  boiling  points  of  distilled  water  at 
different  elevations,  up  to  17,455  feet : — 


Thermo9teter. 

ElewttioH, 

ThfrmomH4r» 

SUnUio 

Degrees. 

Feet. 

Degrees. 

Feet. 

212 

= 

0 

200 

^^ 

6250 

211 

— 

529 

199 

— — . 

6786 

210 

= 

1021 

198 

—- 

7324 

209 

^ 

1534 

197 

■— — 

7864 

208 

= 

2049 

196 

a= 

8407 

207 

=a 

2566 

195 

=aB 

895S 

206 

es 

3085 

194 

= 

9502 

205 

=^ 

3607 

193 

= 

10,053 

204 

r= 

4131 

192 

= 

10,606 

203 

sr= 

4675 

191 

=> 

11,161 

202 

= 

5185 

190 

= 

11,719 

201 

r~^ 

5718 

189 

s=r 

12,280 

loa 


THESl^ESlA  POPULNBA. 


THEUS. 


Thtrmonuter,       Etwation. 

TKtrmomiter, 

EUvaiion, 

D«gr«M.                Peei. 

Oegrcflt. 

FMt. 

J  88      =      12,843 

183      = 

15,702 

187    =     13,408 

182     = 

16,234 

186     =     13,977 

181      = 

16.868 

185     =     14,543 

180       =:= 

17,455 

184     =     15,124 

—  O^Shaughness^i  p.  37. 

THESAURUS  ZEYLANICUS,  a  botani- 
cal tvork  by  John  or  tLe  elder  Bunnann, 
pubUsLed  in  1737,  with  liOi'latea,  contain- 
ing figares  of  155  plants,  which  are  generally 
Tery  churacteriBtic  and  well  executed.  Bur- 
mann's  work  appears  to  have  been  princi- 
pally drawn  up  from  specimens  collected 
by  Dr.  Paul  Hermann,  who  was  sent 
out  to  Ceylon,  in  1670,  and  remained  till 
1677  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
all  the  plants  and  species  growing  in  that  is- 
land. Hermann's  Museum  Zeylanicum  was 
first  published  in  1717,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  written  many  years  before ;  besides 
the  plants  of  Ceylon,  it  contains  many  species 
collected  at  the  C&pe  of  Good  Hope,  unfortu- 
nately not  distinguished  from  the  others,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  afterwards  led  Linnasus  into 
the  error  of  considering  them  all  natives  of  the 
East  Hermann's  herbarium  had  been  lost  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  until  chance  threw  it 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Guuther  (apothecary  to 
the  king  of  Denmark),  who  sent  it  to  Linnaeus, 
requesting  him  to  examine  it,  and  affix  the 
names  to  the  plants  throughout  the  collection. 
Its  great  value,  from  the  collf'ctor  having  been 
80  eminent  a  man,  induced  Linneeus  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  with  much  attention,  and  he 
vras  thereby  enabled  to  form  many  new  genera 
and  settle  many  doubtful  species.  He  publish- 
ed the  result  of  his  labours  under  the  title  of 
Flora  Zeylanica,  sistens  plantas  Indicas 
Zeylonaeinsulse,  quae  olim  1670-1677,  lectse 
f  nere  a  Paulo  Hermanno,  Frofessore  Botauico 
Leydensi;  demum  post  70  annos  ab  A. 
Gunthero,  Pharmacttpseo  Hafniensi,  orbi 
redittffi,  (Holm.  1747,  8vo.  pp.  254.  tab.  4.) 
In  an  appendix,  the  new  genera  are  concisely 
given  by  themselves,  copied  from  an  academi- 
cal dissertation  published  under  Linnasus' 
presidency,  by  0.  M.  Dassow. — Wight's  Fro- 
dromus  FloroB   Vol,  I.  p.  9. 

THESI.     Hind.     Beuthamia  fragifera. 

THESPESIA  POPULNEA.  Lam. 

Hibiscus  popul  neus,  Boxb, 
MaUviscus       „  Oar  in. 

Bendi.  MaHR. 

Bapariti.  Malkal. 

Supara  shavaka.  Saicac. 
Surya-gass.  tJUfOH. 

Pnrsa.  maram.         Tam  . 
PursuDg  kai  maram*  „ 
Puvarasa  maram.       „ 
GaogaravL  Txl. 

Muui  gangaravi.         „ 


BSK. 

Can. 

DliK. 

Eno. 


Poresfa. 

Poo-arasoo. 

Paras  pipal. 

Tulip  tree. 

Portia  tree. 

Poplar  leaved  hibiscus  „ 

Pahari-pipal.  EiKO. 

Imli  Khorasani.  „ 

Paraa-ka  jhar.  , , 
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The  fruit 
PonrsuDg  kai,  Tam.  |  Gungaiavai  kaia,     TiC. 

Paris  ka  Phal,        Dvk.  |  Poostpa,  as?adum.  Savs* 

The  wood. 
Guogaravi  wood.    Eno.  |  Poo  varasa.  Tax. 

Ghengheravi  Karra,TBL.  | 

This  tree  is  generally  met  with  in  Ceyloa 
and  in  Sou  (hern  India,  in  avenues  or  lining 
roads,  but  is  in  most  abundance  near  the 
sea.  It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  yields  a 
good  shade,  but  is  inconvenient  on  road  sides 
and  in  gardens,  from  the  quantities  of  leaves 
it  sheds,  and  the  numerous  large  flowers 
which  fail.  It  is  commonly  planted  from  cut- 
tings, from  which  cause,  perhaps,  the  tree  is  of- 
ten hollow  in  the  centre.  It  yields,  when  ripe, 
a  very  strong,  hard  and  durable  timber,  with 
a  colour  like  mahogany,  but  its  use  is  limit- 
ed from  the  difficulty  of  getting  i  t  of  large 
size.  It  is  used  for  chairs  in  Madras.  On 
the  Bombay  side,  where  it  is  found  only  near 
the  coasts,  it  is  much  used  in  the  construction 
of  cart  wheel  spokfs,  and  for  the  timbers  of 
native  boats.  The  shoots  are  also  in  exten- 
sive use  there,  as  rafters  for  houses,  and  at  all 
times  fetch  a  good  price  when  sold  for  thia 
purpose.  The  Bombay  Government  formed 
plantations  of  this  tree  at  Sakuria  in  Ali- 
b»gh,  at  Sat  Tar,  and  in  Colaba.  The 
increasing  scarcity  of  this  tree  is  such  that 
wheel-spokes  were,  some  time  ago,  being  paid 
for  by  the  gun-carriage  department  at  12 
annas  each.  There  are  a  pretty  large  number 
of  these  trees  within  the  village  precincts  of 
many  of  the  cultivators  in  the  Concau,  but 
these  are  mostly  reserved  for  the  supply  of 
choice  rafters,  afforded  by  the  straight  shoots 
of  the  tree,  while  the  stem  is  most  frequently 
hollow  ;  and  therefore  the  ripe-wood,  or  such 
of  it  as  remains,  is  worthless  for  ordnance 
purposes.  Though  of  rapid  growth,  it«  wood  in 
not  in  much  use.  Some  Ceylon  caterpillars 
sting.  A  greenish  one,  that  occupies  the  Thes- 
pesiapopulneaata  certain  sta^^e  in  its  growth, 
descends  by  a  silken  thread,  and  hurries 
away.  The  moth  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Bombyz,  near  Cnethocampa,  SUpheng. — Drs, 
Voiglf  WiglU,  Gibton  and  Cleghom,  Captain 
Bfddame,  Thwaites. 

THETSEE,  a  varnish  obtained  from  Me- 
lanorrhoea  usitata,  in  Arracan,  and  used  for 
lacquering.— /Simw.  Diet.    See  Thit-see. 

THEITI.  Tam.  Syn,  of  Ixora  cocoinea^ 
Linn. 

THETYA.  BURM.  Gardenia  floribunda—1 
THET-YEN-KA-DAN.   Burm.    Rangoon 

croton,  a  species  of  Tiglium. 
IHET- YEN-NEE.    Burm.    Tiglium    pa- 

vanna,  Ham. 

THEUS,  God.  Su  or  Zu,  probably  Sparton  of 
Theus.  Nikephorua,  a  title  of  Jupiter.  Porus 
a  title  of  distinction  in  Hebrew.  The'tridjph! 
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THIN-GA-DOE. 


TBIT-SEE. 


Utters  of  the  ancient  Pali  alphabet,  3  ypde,  in 
Arabic    ^1     3  strokes. 

THEVADA.     See  Laos. 

THEVATHABU.  Tam.  Goatteria  longi- 
folia,  Wall.   fV.  <k  A. 

THEVAHDARUM.  Tam.  Cedar  wood, 
a  timber  of  Travancore,  of  a  flesh  color,  speci- 
fic ^avity  0*457,  2  to  8  feet  in  circum- 
fereuce,  and  used  for  palanquins,  cabin  fit- 
tings, furniture,  &c. —  Colonel  Frith, 

THEVENOT  the  youuger,  was  a  great  tra- 
veller. He  was  born  at  Paris,  and  died  at 
Miana  in  Persia,  about  eight  days'  journey 
from  Tauris,  Nov.  18,  1667.  He  was  Mon- 
sieur Petis  de  la  Croix's  friend,  so  he  tuck 
care  to  revise  his  Meaioirs,  and  bad  them 
printed  in  three  volumes,  'i'he  first  contains 
his  travels  into  Turkey  ;  the  second  his  tra- 
vels to  Persia;  and  the  third  to  India. 
Monsieur  Petis  de  la  Croix,  juu.,  the  oriental 
interpreter  to  the  king  of  France,  being  at 
Miana  afterwards,  disinterred  his  bones  near 
the  caravansera,  where  they  had  been  buried, 
and  had  them  interred  at  Tauris,  under  the 
altar  of  the  Capuchins  churcii  there,  in  1676. 
Mouri  and  other  French  writers  confound- 
ed the  two  Thevenots  as  appears  from  the 
**  Dictionaire  Historique"  of  Ladvocat.  (Par. 
1760)  :  and  the  ''  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque 
d'nn  Homme  degouf  Tome  111.  p.454.  (Par. 
1777),  styling  him  indifferently  *'  Fager," 
or  the  nephew,  or  the  traveller.  —  Vol.  Lp, 
169.  History  of  Genghizcan,  p,  446* 

THEVETIA  NERIIFOLIA.     Juss. 
Cerbora  thevetii       Linn.  |  Cerbera  thovetis,     Don. 


Exile  tree  Eira.  |  Yellow  oleander.    Eno. 

TMh  plant  is  common  in  the  gardens  of  the 
peninsula  and  is  a  common  ornamental  shrub 
in  Calcutta ;  grows  to  the  height  of  ton 
or  twelve  feet,  with  long  tapering  leaves  ; 
it  is  grown  from  seed,  and  blossoms  through- 
out the  year.  Its  juice  is  acrid.  Two  grains 
of  its  bark  have  been  affirmed  to  be  equal  to 
an  ordinary  dose  of  Cinchona.  The  wood  is 
worthless. — M.E.JM.  Gat.  Madras  Gardens^ 
Jiiddellf  Ind.  Ann,  No,  6. 

THEW-GA-NET.  (Tilsal)  Atreeof  Ak- 
yah.  A  very  good  wood,  used  for  work  of  all 
kinds.  Grows  t^  a  large  size,  and  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  Akyab  and  Ramree  districts. 
— CaZ.  Cat  Ex.  1862. 

THE-YA.  Bubk.    Shorea  obtusa,  WaU, 

THEYAH.  BuRir.  An  inferior  wood  of 
Tavoy. — Mr^  Blundell. 

THIN-BAW.  Burm.  Carica  papaya,  Linn. 

THING — ?  A  tree  of  Akyab,  which  grows 
to  a  large  size  and  is  very  plentiful.  Its  wood 
is  used  in  house  building. — Gal  Cat  Ex. 
1862. 

THIN-GA-DOE.  Hopea,  Mpeciet. 
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THING  AN.    Hopea  odorata,  jSas6. 
THING AN-KYAUP.   Bdbm.     A   Tavoy 
tree,    with  a    close  grained,   heavy,    strong 
wood,  used  in  ship  and  house  building,  for 
carte,  &c. — Mr.  Blundell, 

THIN-WIN.  BoBM.  A  tree  of  Moulmein, 
a  species  of  Pongamia.  The  root  is  used  me- 
dicinally.—CaZ.  Gat  Ex,  1862. 

THIRPILI.  Mal.     Chavica  RoxburghiL 
THIliST.     The     Eastern     Arabs     allay 
thirst    by   a    spoonful  of  clarified     batter, 
carried    on  journeys    in    a  leathern  bottle. 
Every     European    traveller    has    some    re- 
cipe of  his  own.     One  chews  a  musket-bullet 
or  a  small  stone.     A  second  smears  his  legs 
with  butter.     Another   eats   a  crust   of  dry 
bread,   which   exacerbates  the  torments^  and 
afterwards    brings  relief.     A   fourth    throws 
water  over  his  face  and  hands,  or  his  legs  and 
feet ;  a  fifth  smokes.     But  to   conquer   the 
craving,  be  patient  and  do  not  talk.  The  more 
you  drink,  the  more  you  require  to  drink — 
water  or  strong  waters.    But  after  the  first 
two  hours'  abstinence  you  have  mastered  the 
overpowering  feeling   of  thirst,  and  then  to 
refrain  is  easy. — Burton* z  Pilgrimage  to  Mec- 
cah.  Vol  III,  p.\9. 

THIRT ANKARA,  a  sainted  Jain  teacher. 
See  Jain.  Karli. 

THIRU  VALA  CONNAY.    Tam.    Ban- 
hinia  tomentosa,  Linn, 
THISSA.  HiNTD.  Rhus  buckiamela. 
THIT-KA-DO.  Burm.  Cedrela  toona,  i?<w6. 
THIT    KYAH.    Burm.    Quercus    semi- 
serrata,  Roxb, 
THIT-LIN-DA.   Burm.  Spathodea,  ipeein. 
THIT-NA-MYENG,    also  Thit-na-nweng, 
Burm.,  of   Akyab,  a  dye  of  Burmah ;  thread 
is  coloured  yellow  by  it ;  and  when  oil   and 
sealing-wax  are  added^  a  red  colour  is  obtain- 
ed. See  Dyes. 

THIT-NEE,  Burm.  A  beautiful  red,  but 
heavy,  wood,  of  British  Burmah.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  lbs.  80.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  50  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  8  feet. 
It  sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot. — Dr, 
Brandis,  Gal  Gat  Ex,  1862. 

THIT-PA-GAN.  Burm.  Pongamia,  *p€c*«. 
THIT-PHYEW.   Burm.    Sibia  glomerata: 
THIT-POUK.  Burm.  A  species  of  Lager- 
strssmia,    a  light  wood  of  British    Burmah 
not  much   used.     A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs. 
35  :  in    a    full  grown    tree    on  good  soil, 
the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
branch  is  20   feet,  and  average  girth  measur- 
ed   at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  4  feet.     It 
sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot. — Dr.  Biran- 
dis,  Gal  Gat.  Ex.  1862. 
THIT-SEE.  Burm.  The  black  gum  of  the 
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THOPA. 


THOMAS. 


Melanorrhosa  usitatisBima,  Wall,  Bunnese 
books  are  written  on  palm  leaves  with  a 
style,  and  certain  of  tbe  snored  books  which 
are  written  in  the  square  chacrncter  are  in- 
scribed with  the  black  gum, — Yule^  p,  36. 

THITTEL ?  See  Dyes. 

THIT-WA-JI.  BuRM.  Armosia dasycarpa. 
THMENG-BA.  Burm.  A  timber  of  Tavoy, 
like   red  Jarool  ;  used   for    posts  and  cotton 
rollers. — Mr.  Blundell, 

THMENY-TSHOUT.  Burm.C".  Thmeng- 
t-shout,  a  small,  heavy,  coarse,  brown,  wood  of 
Tavoy,  used  for  door  frames  and  boat  beams. 
— Mr,  BlundelL 

THODA.     A  race  dwelling  on  the    Neil- 
gherry  mountains,  in  tbe  peninsula  of   India. 
The   Tbodawar  race  say  tbat  tbey  are  the  ab- 
origines, and  the  otber  classes  regard  them  as 
the  lords  of  the  hills.     Tbny  occupy  the  To- 
dawar  naad  and  Mulka-naad.  Tiieir  villHges  are 
in  the  depths  and  on  tbe  Hkirts  of  the  forests. 
Their  bouses  are  built  in  tbe  form  of  a  para- 
lellogram,  10  feet  by  6,  roof  semi-circular  and 
door  If  to  2  feet  high,  and   14  inches  to  1^ 
feet  wide  and  is  tbe  only  aperture.     Their 
appearance  is  noble*  some  of  them  being  up- 
wards of  6  feet  high.     They  marry,   but  the 
women  practice  polyandry,  and  infanticide  was 
once  prevalent,  but  it  is  said  tbat  no  girl  has 
been  destroyed  since  1819.     In  their  polyan- 
dric  habits,  tbey  assimilate  to  the  Ooorg,  the 
Kair,  and  the  people  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in 
infanticide,  with  the  Ilnjpoots.  Their  num- 
bers in  1825,  were  men  145  ;  women  100  ; 
boys  45,  and  girls  36=326.     Tbey  burn  their 
dead,  and  once  afterwards  sacrifice  bullocks 
to  tbe  manes.  Tbe  following  are  a  few  Toda- 
war  words:— 

Tilum Pleasure. 

Ter Deity 

Ubk Fie. 

Urkom  ..A  servant. 

Konnum..Face. 

Pbultan.«.Flea. 

Kust Ass. 

£z  Pom . . .  Raspberry. 

Murss Straw. 

Oom  un-   I  Future, 
noor.      /     world. 

Ath ...That. 

A  dberz ....  Afterwards. 

Ewas Whether. 

Eursarm...Some. 

Ettud Large. 

Kin ..Small. 

Sah And  so. 

Athund  ...Therefore. 

Duijan  ....Wife. 

Put Fowl, 

Err Buffalo. 

Aras... House. 

Uscbus Mid-day. 


Polsh- ti . .  .Temple* 

Efiba Morning. 

Kukh Daughter. 

Mukh Son. 

Pur River. 

Pest Cold. 

Mittav....No8e. 
Hushk....  Paddy. 
Pizhakaza.To-morrow. 

Ponzh Tbe  sky. 

Modj A  cloud. 

Porfaz The  sun. 

Tiggal.^.Tbe  moon. 
Older..... A  road. 

Pom A  fruit. 

Est..  .....A  bullock. 

El  ph.. Bones. 

Drigattz.  .Af  tern  con . 

Tnni A  feather. 

Ipi Fly 

Turn  vi...  Monkey. 

I«bk People. 

Mort......Home. 

Cubbon...Iron. 
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The  Toda,  properly  the  Tuda  or  Tudava 
language,  is  that  spoken  by  the  Tudavar,  a 
primitive  and  peculiarly  interesting  tribe  in- 
habiting tbe  Neilglierry  hills,  practising  quasi- 
druidical  rites,  and  commonly  believed  to 
be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  bills. 
They  do  not  at  present  number  more  than 
from  300  to  500  souls.  It  is  supposed  tbat 
they  never  could  have  exceeded  a  few  thou- 
sand, but  have  diminished  through  opium 
eating  and  polyandry,  and  at  a  former  period, 
tbe  prevalence  among  them  of  female  infanti- 
cide. The  Tuda  is  tbe  oldest  indigenous 
speech  on  the  bills.  According  to  Metz,  the 
Toda  never  pray.  Even  among  the  priests, 
he  says,  '  the  only  sign  of  adoration  tbat  I 
have  ever  seen  them  perform  is  lifting  the 
right  hand  to  the  forehead,  covering  the 
nose  with  tbe  thumb  when  entering  the 
sacred  dairy,  and  tbe  words  **  May  all  be 
weir'  are  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  them  ut- 
ter ill  the  form  of  a  prayer. — Lubbock  OHgin 
of  Civil,  p,  254.     See  India,  pp.  73-75. 

THO-JI  OHAT^-MO,  a  plain  in  Ladak 
covered  with  natron.  In  its  centre  is  the 
Tsho-kar,  or  white  lake,  called  by  tbe  hind  us 
of  Chamba  and  Bisabar,  Khari  Talao,  or  the 
salt  lake,  in  lat.  33°  15'  N.  and  long.  77* 
60'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  1 5,684  feet.  To 
the  south  of  the  Tsho-kar  is  a  small  fresh 
water  lake  that  supplies  the  salt- water  lake. 
It  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  tbe  Kyang  or  wild 
horse 

THOKAY.  Tam.  A  wood  of  Tinnevelly,  of 
a  red  colour,  specific  gravity  0-950  ;  used  for 
building  purposes. — Colonel  Frith* 

THOLLUM,  a  name  in  Bellsry  for  the 
East  India  Company's  old  rupee,  weighing 
176 J  troy  errains. — Simmond'g  Diet, 

THOLOO-PANY—I  Momordica  charan- 
tia. 

THOM.  Hind.  Allium  sativum. 

THOMAS,  Geoboe,  an  Englishman 
bred  to  tbe  sea,  but  who  in  1781-82  deserted 
from  a  vessel  of  war  in  Madras,  and  took  ser- 
vice with  the  petty  chiefs  of  that  presidency. - 
In  1787  he  took  service  with  the  Begum  Sum- 
ru,  and  rose  into  high  favor.  But,  becoming 
dissatisfied,  he  entered  the  service  of  A  pa 
Eunda  Rao,  a  principal  officer  of  Sindhia. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  1799  and  1800, 
but  after  twice  defeiiting  Perron's  troops,  he 
shortly  after  surrendered,  retired  within 
British  territory,  and  died  in  1804. 

THOMAS,  Edwakd,  a  Bengal  Civil  Servant, 
author  of  Coins  of  tbe  Patban  Sultans  of 
Hindustan  :  Editor  of  Prinsep's  Antiquities, 
and  joint  Editor  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  posthu- 
mous History  of  India. 

THOMAS.  St.  Thomas  the  apostle  is  ge- 
nerally believed  to  have  proceeded  to  Arabia 
and  India,  and  to  be  buried  at  St  Thom6  or 
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TflOB. 


Mylapur,  a  subarb  of  Madras,  where  his  tomb 
is  shown  ill  the  Boman  Catholic  cathedral 
under  the  Portagueae  clergy.  But  there  is 
much  doubt  both  as  to  the  places  iu  which 
he  laboured  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  as  to  the 
place  and  circumstances  of  his  deojise  ;  even 
in  the  same  cathedral  at  St.  Thom6  is  a  bone 
relic,  sent  from  a  former  Pope  of  Rome  and 
older  traditions  in  the  West  assert  positively 
that  Thomas  was  buried  at  Edessa.  There 
is  a  hill  ten  miles  from  Madras,  called  St 
Thomas'  Mount,  to  which^  from  unknown 
times,  Syrian  christian  and  Roin:m  christian 
pilgrims  from  Syria  and  all  Asia  repair,  and 
at  the  Little  Mount,  at  the  Marinaloug bridge, 
six  miles  from  Madras,  is  shown  a  cave 
where  St.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  been  killed. 
There  are  numerous  native  christians  in 
Madras  and  its  neighbourhood,  mostly  the 
fishermen  who  go  to  sea  through  the  surf  in 
their  catamaran  and  inaHula  boats,  but  no 
tradition  exists  as  to  their  conversion.  Those 
near  the  Triplicane  temple  of  Vishnu  have 
bouses  built  over  temple  ground,  <in  the  sti- 
pulation of  pulling  the  idul  car.  Nicephorus 
declares  St.  Thomas  to  be  the  apostle  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  Gaudentius  says,  like  Sophro- 
iiius,  that  he  died  in  India  at  the  town  of 
Calamina,  which  is  no  other  than  Mylapore, 
a  place  at  a  short  distance  from  Madras. 
Marco  Polo  relates  thnt  St.  'i*homas  was 
accidentally  killed  when  at  prayer  in  a 
wood,  by  a  low  caste  man,  who  was  shooting 
at  peacocks  ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
mischance,  none  of  the  poor  man's  tribe  could 
ever  enter  the  place  where  the  saint  lay  buri- 
ed. Gibbon  says  that  "Marco  Polo  was 
told  on  the  spot  that  he  (St.  Thomas)  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  city  of  Meliapore."  This 
however,  is  clearly  an  erroneous  statement. 
Dr.  Fryer,  who  visited  India  ab<»nt  1680,8a.vs 
that  *'  about  this  Mount  live  a  caste  of  people, 
one  of  whose  legs  are  as  big  an  elephant's, 
which  gives  occasion  for  the  divulging  it  to  be 
a  judgment  on  them,  as  the  generation  of  the 
assassiHsand  murtherers  of  the  blessed  apostle 
St.  Thomas,  one  of  whom  I  saw  at  Fort  St 
George.**  Such  the  miraculons  origin  of  ele- 
phantiasis !  Some  of  the  doubts  as  to  8t 
Thomas  the  apostle  have  arisen  from  the 
martyrdom  of  a  christian  named  Mar-Tho- 
mas. It  is  on  record  that  Alfred  the  Great  de- 
spatched from  Britain  an  embassy  under 
Sighelm,  Bishop  of  Shireburn,  to  the  shrine 
of  the  saint  at  Madras.  This  was  in  883,  and 
it  seems  little  likely  that  if  the  legend  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  neigh- 
btmrhoodof  Madras  really  arose  out  (»f  the  fact 
of  the  death  and  bnrial  of  Mar  Thomas — an 
event  which  took  place  only  about  half  a  cen 


have  been  at  that   time,  either  iu    Egypt  or 
Great  Britain,    any  confusion  of  an  incident 
which  occurred   fifty  years  before   with  one 
that  was  at  least  eight  centuries  old.     It  is 
surmised  by'Gibbon  and  other  writers,  that  the 
pilgrims  were  despatched  from  Great  Britain 
but  never  proceeded  farther  than  Alexandria, 
where  they  ''collected  their  cargo  of  legend." 
The  Christians,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  trace 
their  paternity  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  *'  went 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia  confirming  the  chiir- 
clies."     They  looked  to  Syria  as  their  spiri- 
tual home.     They   owned  the  supremacy  of 
the   Patriarch  of   Babylon.     It  appears   that 
while  the  Indian  bishoprics  were  nnder   the 
authority  of  the  christian  Patriarch  of  Selen- 
cia,  an  Armenian   christian    named  Thomas 
Cana,  took  up  his  abode  in  Malabar,    and 
some    suppose    that  his   name  has    led    to 
the   belief  that  Thomas  the  disciple    visited 
India. — Kaye^z    Ghiiitianity  in  India,    pp, 
4-24. -P.  Vincenzo  Maria,  Viaggi^pp.  132-136, 
in  YuU  CailMy,  IL  p.  378.  HiAc'i  ChrtUia- 
nity,  VoL  I,  p   2. 

THOMBATY—I  Oleum  cucumis^lo- 
cynthis. 

THOMBOO 1    See  Cloths. 

THOMSON,  Db.  Thomas, a  medical  officer 
of  the  Bengal  army,  an  eminent  scienti- 
fic botanist  and  traveller.  Author  of  Travels 
in  the  North-western  Htmalayaa,  and,  with 
Dr.  Hooker,  joint  author  of  the  Flora  Indica. 
Dr.  Thomson's  botanical  collections  made  in 
the  plaiuH  of  North-we«t  India,  between  1842 
and  1847,  chiefly  in  Rohilkund,  Loodtana, 
and  the  Punjab,  amount  to  about  1000  spe- 
cies. His  Himalayan  collections  were  partly 
collected  in  Knmaon  and  Garhwal  daring 
short  visits  to  these  provinces  in  1844 
and  1845,  but  mainly  consist  of  the  herba- 
rium collected  during  a  Government  mission 
in  the  Norrh-west  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  in 
1847>  1848, 1849,  in  the  course  of  which  lie 
visited,  iu  1847,  Simla,  Kunawer,  Piti ;  and  in 
1848,  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab,  Himalaya 
Ladak,  and  the  Karakoran  Pass.  The  sum* 
mer  of  1849  he  spent  at  Simla  and  Ladak. 
These  amount  to  rather  more  than  2,500 
species. 

THONDE  NAR.  Tam.  Fibre  of  Calli. 
carpa  lanata. 

THOOMBE  KIRE.  Tam.  Leucas  aspera. 

THOOMOOTEE.  Tam.  Cucumis  pu- 
bescens. 

THOONGUN.  a  tree  of  Akyab.  It  is 
plentiful,  but  has  a  small  wood,  used  for  oars 
and  banghies.— (7aZ.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

THOOTHI.    Tel.   Qossypium,  Cotton. 
THORi  of  the  ScandinavianSy  is  the  same  as 


tury  before  Alfred'*  embassy,— there  should   Sor  or  Sol,  the  sun,  Surya,  the  ancient  peo- 
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pie  of  the  north  pronounced  "  ss"  as^  <<  th." 
Tbor's  battle  aze  is  the  cross.  *'  Pattee"  is 
the  '*  swastika"  of  the  budd'hist,  and  the  mo- 
nogram of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  Thor's  symbol  of 
governance  was  the  last  letter  of  the  Samari- 
tan alphabet,  the  *^  tau''  or  ''  tao"  in  its  de- 
cussated form.  It  is  the  mark  which  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  (iz.  4)  was  ordered  to  place  on 
the  foreheads  of  the  faithful  in  Judab,  and 
Indian  women  still  place  it  on  their  stores  of 
grain.  It  is  placed  on  the  jars  of  water  from 
the  Gauges  and  Indus,  and  in  the  south  of  In- 
.dia  is  used  as  the  emblem  of  disembodied  Jain 
saints.  It  is  the  mystical  *'  Tao  Sze"  of  the 
budd'histSi  is  the  chief  ornament  on  the  scep- 
tre of  the  Bon-pa  deities  of  Tibet,  and  is  ez- 
pressed  on  the  *'  Artec'*  or  musical  bell  born 
hj  Bal  Gnvind.     See  Basant. 

THUL-BAN-BU.  Burm.  Anacardium  oc- 
cidentale>  Linn. 

THI.  See  India. 

THICK-LEAVED  LAVENDER.  Eng. 
Anisochilus  carnosum. 

THICKSPIKED  ELEUSINE. Eng. Eleu- 
sine  coracana.  Gceyi,. 

THIEM.  Burm.  A  seryiceable  wood  of 
Tavoy. 

THIET-NEE.  Burm.  A  tree  of  Moulmein ; 
wood  converted  into  boxes,  tables,  <&c.  &c. — 
Col.  Cat  Ex.  1862. 

THIGH.  In  Isaiah  zlvii.  2,  is  the  phrase 
*'  ancover  the  thigh,  pass  over  the  rivers. '  The 
action  here  alluded  to  is  very  common  in 
India,  where  there  are  so  few  bridges. 

THIKEREE.  Bbng.  Hind.  Phaseolus 
radiatus. 

THILAE.   Hind.  Wikstrsemia  salicifolia. 

THIM-BO.  Burm.  Ballast. 

THIM-BO-NYAN,  Burm.  Batatas  edulis, 
ChoUy. 

THIMMAPOO,  an  Indian  grain-measure. 
See  Thealee. 

THORAPAERQ.    Tam.  Cajanus  Indicus. 

TflORl  ;  TAWARI,  or  TORI,  dwell  in 
the  thuFs  of  Daoodputra,  Beejnote,  Noke, 
Naokote  and  Oodur  ;  they  own  and  hire  out 
camels,  but  like  the  Bawuri  and  Khengar, 
are  great  thieves,  and  are  called  '*  bhoot" 
or  evil  spirits,  and  sons  of  the  devil. — Tod. 

THORN,  of  Proverbs  xxiv.  and  31,  is  sup- 
posed by  Spreugel  to  be  the  Alhagi  mauro- 
rum.  The  Thorns  of  Proverbs  xv.  19,  is  a 
species  of  Solanum. 

THORN  APPLE, 

Jowz-mazel,  Ab. 

Datara,  Bskq.Quz.Hiivi). 
Kechubub,  Egypt. 

Pamme  spineuse,  Fs. 
8teobapfel,  Ger. 

Datura  stramoDium  Lat. 
Kachubung,  Malay. 
Rotiubang,  , , 

Hummatuy       JMalsal.  I  Tatura, 
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There  are  several  species  of  Datura :  and  tiia 
whole  plant  of  D.  fastuosa  has  a  rank  odour,  ' 
which  may  be  detected  at  a  distance.  All  parts 
possess  medicinal  properties.  The  seeds  are 
brownish  or  black,  flattened,  kidney  shaped, 
without  odour,  except  when  bruised,  and  have 
a  bitter  weakish  taste.  For  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  theft,  and  other  criminal  designs, 
the  seeds  are  frequently  given  in  India  with 
sweetmeats,  to  stupify  merely,  but  not  with 
the  intention  of  killing  :  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  the  latter  purpose  it  has  also 
been  used.  The  root,  dried  leaves,  capsulesi 
and  seeds  are  recommended  by  European 
medical  practitioners  in  India,  to  be  smoked 
in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma.  The  white 
flowered  thorn  apple  is  D.  alba,  Eumph.,  D. 
fastuosa,  Willd,  the  purple  flowered  variety.-— 
Faulkner.  0  Shanghnessy.  SSee  Datura  stra- 
monium, D.  alba,  D.  fastuosa. 

THORNY  AMARANTH,  AmarantuB  spi- 
nosus,  Linn. 

THORNY  CAPER-BUSH,  Capparis  hor- 
rida,  Linn, 

THORNY  JACK.  Artocarpus  chaplasha, 
Roxh. 

THORNY  QUINCE.   Eng.  iEgle  mar- 

THORNY  TRICHILIA,  Trichilia  spinosa. 
THORNY     VANGUERIA.     Vaugueria 


Port. 


Umana,  Maleal. 

6uz-giah,  Pbiis. 

Banjdaahti, 
Dutro, 
Krislina  dbatura,    Sans. 
Kalu-attana,  SiNOH. 

Kari  oomatay.         Tax. 
Nalla  oomaU,  Til. 

Tu&K. 


spinosa. 
THORTAY  OIL.   Anglo 


•t  See  OIL 


THORUNGULLO,  Can.  Pongamia  gla- 
bra 1 

THORUS  MARA.  Can.  Butea  frondosa. 

THOSA  NUNA,  Tel.  Cucumber  seed 
oil.     Oil  of  Cucurbita  pepo.  See  Oil. 

THOSSA,  Hind.  Eicus  Roxburghii,  F. 
macrophylla. 

THOTHA-KUTTY.  Tam.  A  wood  of 
Tinnevelly,  of  a  red  colour,  used  for  fur- 
niture of  every  description.  This  seems  an 
illustration  of  the  errors  arising  from  using 
vernacular  names.  It  appears  to  mean  garden 
knife. — Golond  Frith, 

THOW  LANGNA  of  the  Terai,  Hog-deer, 
Axis  maculatus.  Ham.  Smitlh,  Gray, 

THOUN-BEN,  Bukm.  Artocarpus,  spe- 
cies. 

THOUNG-THA-LAZ  f  A  tree  of  Akyab 
which  grows  to  a  large  size,  but  is  not  by  any 
means  plentiful.  Its  wood  is  used  for  oars 
and  sometimes  iu  house-building. — CaL  Cat, 
Ex.  1862. 

THOUNG-THU,  a  population  on  the 
Karen  frontier  spesdcing  a  dialect  of  the  Karen 
language.  The  Thoung-thu,  or  southern  moun- 
taineers, are  scattered  through  Cambodia, 
Burmah  proper,  and  the  Shan  states,  and  are 
seen  at  Mergui  and  Tavoy,-if aion,  pp.  94,95. 
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THOUN-MYN-QA.  Bubm.  A  wood  of 
Tavoy,  used  inbuildiDg. — Mr,  Blundell, 

TROUEA,  Hind.  Mar.  Conocarpus  lati- 
folia. 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS.  A  group  of 
about  60  islands,  in  the  passage  from  Bata- 
via  to  Banca.  The  most  northern  is  in  lat. 
5^  24'  S.,  long.  106^  32'  E. 

THOVARY  PARPU.  Tam.  Cajanus  In- 
dicus.  Pigeon  pea.  See  Burritoovar,  Tour, 
Dhal,  Dhol. 

THRAAN,  DuT.  Gbjr.  also  Fisch-tran. 
Ger.  Blubber. 

THRACIAy  a  genus  of  molluses. 

THRACIAN.    See  India. 

THRAS  AETINiE.  aSubFam.  of  birds  with 
two  gen.  5  sp.,  viz.  1  Pseudastur  3  4  Spizaetus. 

THREAD. 


Qareo, 

FU, 

ZwirD, 

D'hagha^ 

Refe, 

Banang 


DUT. 

Fr. 

GXR. 

Guz. 
It. 

MALiLY. 


Fio, 

Port. 

Nitki, 

Kus. 

Hilo, 

Sp. 

Torzal, 

n 

Nul 

Tam. 

Nulu 

Tkl. 

Thread  is  formed  by  twisting  together 
fibres  of  cotton,  silk,  or  flax. — Faulkner^ 
McCvMoch, 

THREAD  OP  THE  EGYPTIAN  LOTUS. 
See  Nelumbium  speciosum. 

THREE-LEAVED  CAPER  TREE.  Cra- 
t»va  Rozburghii,  R,  Br,  W. 

THRUSH.  The  blue  rock-thrush,  Petro^ 
cincla  cyanea  is  the  P.  pandoo  of  Colo- 
nel Sykes,  and  it  is  distributed  over  south- 
eastern Europe  and  the  temperate  and 
torrid  parts  of  Asia.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bird  alluded  to  in  Scripture, 
*^  the  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon  the 
house-top."  The  difference  in  plumage  be- 
tween sexes  and  young  birds  caused  much 
confusion  with  the  earlier  Indian  naturalists. 
Specimens  likewise  from  the  Himalayas  have 
been  found  to  have  longer  bills  than  individu- 
als from  other  countries,  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Blyth  named  the  latter  P.  longirostris. 
This  long-billed  variety  is  common  among  the 
rocks  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas  ;  it  would 
seem  this  is  a  permanent  race  of  Petrocinola 
cyanea^  and  peculiar  to  the  more  northern 
regions,  inasmuch  as  all  Dr.  Adams  procured 
in  Ladak  and  Cashmere  belonged  to  the 
above  variety.  The  hill-black-bird,  or  blue 
water- thrush  (Myiophonus  Temminckii)  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  common  tenants  of 
the  Himalayan  streams.  It  builds  its  nest 
on  the  cliff  over  the  mountain  torrent; 
during  incubation  the  male  maybe  seen  sallying 
forth,  sporting  from  cliff  to  cliff,  his  melodious 
note  sounding  sweetly  among  the  roaring  of 
the  troubled  waters.  The  sweet  melodious 
song  of  this  species  has  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  blackbird^  but  is  softer.    The  blue  of 
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the  body  is  more  intense  on  the  breast,  and 
forms  a  gaudy  halo  across  the  forehead. — 
AdaTiu, 

The  Pagoda  thrush  (Acridotheres  pagoda- 
rum)  is  probably  the  bird  referred  to  in  LAlia 
Rookh ; — 

''Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon,  and  the  thrash 
Of  Hindostao,  whose  holy  warbliugs  gush 
At  evening  from  the  tall  pagoda's  top^" 

The  Missel  thrush,  Turdus  viscivorus,  per- 
forms an  up-and-down  migration  on  the  weatem 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  being  found  at  high 
elevations  in  summer,  and  in  the  more  shelter- 
ed situations  of  the  vulleys  during  winter. 
The  black  throated  thrush  (Turdus  atrogula- 
ris)  is  generally  distributed  over  the  woods 
and  cultivated  tracts  of  these  ranges*  The 
black  throat  is  wanting  in  some  varieties,  and 
there  are  several  well  marked  similarities  to 
what  has  been  called  the  red-necked  thrash 
(Turdus  ruficollis),  which  Mr.  Hodgson  con- 
siders a  distinct  species. — Adam's  Spat^ttman 
in  India* 

THRYSSA.  This  genus,  says  Swainaon, 
has  the  general  aspect  of  the  anchovy 
''  Engraulis,"  but  the  body  is  broader,  the 
mouth  enormous,  and  opening  almost  verti- 
cally. A  species  that  inhabits  Tenasserim 
waters  may  be  denominated  the  Thrjssa 
anchovy. — Mason. 

THSAN,  an  itinerary  measure  of  China, 
equal  to  28*633  miles. — Simmond^s  Diet, 

THSIN,  a  name  of  the  empire  of  China, 
taken  from  the  dynasty  of  this  name,  applied 
to  this  country,  has  nearly  always  been  some 
form  of  Sin,  Chin,  Sinee,  China.  The  region 
in  question  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
land  of  the  Seres  ;  to  the  middle  ages  as  the 
empire  of  Cathay.  The  name  ''  Chin"  has  been 
supposed  to  have  come  to  Europe  through  the 
Malays,  like  many  another  wurd  and  name 
connected  with  the  trade  and  geography  of 
the  far  east,  and  to  have  been  applied  by 
them  to  the  great  eastern  monarchy,  from  the 
style  of  the  dynasty  of  Thsin,  which  a  little 
more  than  two  centuries  before  the  christian 
era  enjoyed  a  brief  but  very  vigorous  existence, 
uniting  all  the  Chinese  provinces  under  its 
authority,  and  extending  its  conquests  far 
beyond  those  limits  to  the  south  and  the 
west  There  are  however  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  name  of  China  must  have  been 
bestowed  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  it  occun 
in  the  laws  of  Manu,  which  assert  the  China 
race  to  have  been  degenerate  Eshatriya,  and 
the  name  occurs  in  the  Mahabharat,  compo- 
sitions many  centuries  older  than  the  im- 
perial dynasty  of  Thsin.  Marco  Palo  saya, 
*'  I  shall  take  another  occasion  to  establish  that 
the  statement  in  the  Laws  of  Manu  is  partially 
true,  and  that  pepple  from  India  passed  into 
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Shensi  the  weaternmost  province  of  China, 
more  than  one  thousand  years  before  our  era, 
and  at  that  time  formed  a  state  named  Tbsin, 
the  same  word  as  China."  It  is  remarkable 
that,  as  theusame  scholar  notices,  the  name  of 
China  is  used  in  the  Japanese  maps. — Lassen, 
i.  857-8 ;  Fantluer,  Marco  Polo,  p.  449,  550. 
iSee  China. 

THSUN,  or  Tsum,  a  Chinese  long  mea- 
sure nearly  1^  inches. — Simmond's  Did. 

THUAU.  Hind.  Euphorbia  antiquornm. 

THUCKKALI.  Tam.,  also  Sime  thukkali- 
pallam,  Tam.  Solanum  lycopersicum. 

THUG,  a  class  of  murderers  and  robbers, 
who  sprung  ap  under  the  first  mabomedan  dy- 
nasties. 500  were  executed  in  Etawa  in  the 
reign  of  Akbar.  It  was  on  the  discovery  of 
thirty  dead  bodies  in  different  wells  of  the 
Doab«  that  thuggeeism  again  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Calcutta  Council  in  1810. 
About  the  year  1830,  it  became  known  that 
no  part  of  the  whole  of  India  was  free  from 
these  murderers,  and  a  department  was  form- 
ed by  the  British  Indian  Government,  em- 
powered to  suppress  them.  This  waa  effected  by 
the  officers  of  the  Thuggee  Department  tracing 
out  the  members  of  the  gangs  by  inducing 
prisoners  to  become  appro veis,  and  reforma- 
tories were  established  to  reclaim  both  the 
children  and  the  adult.  By  the  year  1860, 
the  gangs  had  become  almost  wholly  destroy- 
ed. Gano  is  a  class  of  thugs. — Saunder's 
Maganney  Septejiiber  1852.  Tr.  of  Hind, 
Vol.  1,  p.  373.     See  Dacoity. 

THUGGANEEJOGI.    See  Jogi. 

THUHAB.  Hind.  Euphorbia  nivulia. 

THUJA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Pinucese,  of  the  section  Cu- 
pressee.  T.  Orientalis  Ztnn,  the  Chinese  Ar- 
bor-vitie,  grows  in  Siberia,  Nepal,  Cbina,  and 
Japan,  and  T.  excelsa,  Bovg,  also  grows  in  Ja- 
pan along  vith  T.  pendula,  Lamb.,  the  weep- 
ing arbor- vit»  of  Tarts ry.    See  Evergreens. 

THUJOPSIS  DOLABllATA.  S.  &  Z. 
A  tree  of  Japan. 

THUKALLUM.  Malkal.  Elettaria  carda- 
momum. 

THUL    HiKD. 

Thur,  Cmald.  I      Tor.  Pbrs. 

Taarn,  Dan.  |      Tor,  Sax. 

Tnr,  Soi,  Greek,  j      Tur,  Welsh. 

The  Kajputanah  desert,  running  to  the  In- 
dusy  is  marked  with  t'hul,  rooe  and  sand  ridges, 
or  Thnl-ka-Tiba,  some  of  which  are  very  lofty. 
Thu'l  means  an  arid  bare  desert ;  rooe  is  equal- 
ly expressive  of  desert,  but  implies  the  pre- 
sence of  natural  vegetation,  in  fact,  the  jungle 
of  the  desert.  The  word  Maroost'huHi  is  com- 
pounded of  the  Sanscrit  mri,  to  die ;  and 
st*hali,  arid  or  dry  land  ;  which  last,  in  the 
corrupted  dialect  of  those  countriesi  becomes 
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t'huly  denoting  tracts  particularly  sterile, 
the  converse  of  the  Greek  oasis.  Each  t*hul 
has  its  distinct  denomination,  as  the  t'hul  of 
Kawar  ;  the  t'hul  of  Goga,  <&c. 

T'huls  are  numerous  in  western  Marwar, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Maroo-war,  classical- 
ly Maroo-st'hulli  or  Maroost'han,  the  region  of 
death.  It  is  also  called  Maroo-desa,  the 
country  of  death,  which  is  synonymous  with 
Alor-d'hur  used  by  the  bards,  and  though  the 
term  Marwar  is  now  restricted  to  the  country 
subject  to  the  Rahtor  race,  its  ancient  appli- 
cation was  to  the  entire  desert  between  the 
i  Sutlej  and  the  ocean. 

The  t'hul  of  the  Looni  embraces  the  tracts 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  forming  Jhalore 
and  its  dependencies.  Jhalore  is  one  of  the 
most  important  divisions  of  Marwar,  but  the 
region  south  of  the  river  cannot  be  included 
in  the  t'hul.  When  the  Pramara  race  held 
paramount  rule  in  Maroo-sfhali,  Jhalore  was 
one  of  the  nine  castles  of  Maroo.  Jhalore 
has  only  the  desert  plants,  the  jhal,  babool, 
and  karlK 

The  t'hul  of  Tirruroe  intervenes  between 
that  of  Gogadeo  and  the  frontier  of  Jesulmir. 
The  name  is  from  tirr,  moist,  and  rooe.  The 
t'hul  of  Khawur  lies  between  Jessulmir  and 
Barmair  and  abutting  at  Giraup  into  the  de- 
sert of  Dhat,  is  in  the  most  remote  angle  of 
Marwar.  The  Sahrai  find  pasture  for  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  buffaloes  in  this  t'hul. 

The  Malli-nat'h  t'hul  is  also  called  Barmair 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Malli  or.  Mai- 
hmi,  of  Cliohan,  or  as  some  declare,  of  Hah  tor 
origin  ;  great  numbers  of  camels,  the  best  in 
India,  are  reared  here. 

Kherd'hur,the  land  of  Eher,  from  the  Eher 
plant,  and  from  it  also  called  Kherala  and 
Eheraloo,  the  home  of  the  Kher,  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  GohH  race,  who  robbed  the 
caravans  or  kafila,  as  they  crossed  the  desert, 
The  Rahtor  race  drove  out  the  Gohil,  who  aro 
now  the  lords  of  Goga  and  Bhownuggur  near 
the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and  till  lately  swept  the 
ocean  as  far  as  Sofala  or  the  Gold  Coast,  as 
pirates  and  slave-hunters.  Junah  Chotun  are 
two  ancient  towns.  Nuggur  Goorah,  between 
Baymair  and  Nuggur  Goorah,  is  one  immense 
rooe  containing  deep  jungles  of  Khyr,  or  Kher 
Kaijri,  Karil,  Kelp,  p'hok. 

Gogadeo-ca-t'hul,  the  t'hul  of  Goga,  a  name 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  history  of  the  Chohans, 
is  immediately  north  of  Eendovati,  and  one 
description  will  suit  both.  The  sand-ridges 
(t'hul-ca-teeba;  are  very  lofty  in  all  this  tract ; 
very  thinly  inhabited  ;  few  villages  ;  water  far 
from  the  surface,  and  having  considerable  jun- 
gles. T'hul  is  the  general  term  by  which  the  sand 
ridges  of  the  Rajasthan  deserts  are  desig- 
nated. The  term  is  identical  with  the  Tor 
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and  Thur,  and  Tall  of  other  languages ;  thas 
the    Coptic  T'hul  has  the    same   meaning. 

T'huls  are  bare  and  arid  tracts,  contra- 
distinguished from  rooe,  jungle  desert 

The  Thul,  or  desert  of  drift  sand  in 
the  Sind  Sagor  Doab,  has  Leia,  Muzaffar- 
naggar,  Delira  Ghazi  KLan,  Jam  pore,  and 
Dhoondoo  on  its  skirts.  The  sand  lies  in 
huge  wreaths  and  hillocks,  the  latter  often 
reaching  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country,  which  i«,  for  the 
most  part,  destitute  of  vegetation,  a  few  of  the 
leafless  pogh  bushes,  with  some  jhund  and 
bur  Of  peeloo,  also  occur,  and  occasional  oases 
occur.  There  are  small  patches  of  ground,  free 
from  sand  and  like  little  valleys  surrounded  by 
low  hills.  The  soil  is  everywhere  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  kullur,  (impure  nitrate  of 
soda.)  JbcT*  Rajasthan,  vol  ii.  pp.  296-300. 
Annals,  ii.  289.  Captain  Dias  in  P.  P.  265 
0/1861.     SeeThurr. 

THUL-I-TAUDA.  Ar.  the  hill  of  repent- 
ance  is  on  the  Tigris,  and  is  so  named  because 
of  the  tradition  that  when  Jonas  threatened 
the  Ninevites,  they  went  to  this  hill  and  vowed 
repentance.  The  Gaelic  Tillee  Beltein,  i.  e., 
the  hillock  of  the  Are  of  Baal,  is  a  town  in 
Perthshire,  where  the  Beltane  festival  is  held 
on  old  May-day. 

TAURUS  is  a  mountain  of  Asia.  Jab'l  Tur 
is  the  mountain  near  Mount  Sinai. — Elliot 

THUL  KOOPvEE,  Beng.  Hydrocotyle 
Asiatica. 

THULPUDMO.  Benq.  Hibiscus  muta- 
bilis. 

THUM.  Hind.  Berchemia,  sp.  In  Bassa- 
hir,  Thum  is  the  Fraicinus  xanthozyloides, 
or  crab  ash,  and  in  Kanawar  it  is  Puliurus 
aculeata 

THUMB  AT  AN -KAI.  Tam.  Dolichos  en- 
siformis. 

THUMI  SAMBHUTA.  See  Tibet,  Magar. 

THUNBERG,  C  P.,  a  Swedish  botan- 
ist, who  visited  Ceylon  in  1777,  author  of  the 
Flora  Japonica.    He  also  laboured  in  Java. 

THUNBERGIA,  a  genus  of  climbing  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Acanthaceie,  called  after 
Thunberg,  Amongst  the  species  are  T.  alata, 
of  Zanzibar,  T.  angulata  of  Madagascar,  T. 
fragrans  of  Hindustan  and  the  ghats  of  the 
peninsula,  and  T.  grandiflora  of  all  India. 
These  pl^ts  are  grown  from  seed  in  any  good 
soil  and  bear  flowers  of  various  colours.  T.  gran- 
diflora has  large  flowers  with  no  inner  calyx  ; 
the  leaves  are.  angular,  cordate  :  the  anthers 
bearded  and  spurred  and  it  hangs  in  beautiful 
blue  racemes,  and  is  adapted  for  covering 
trellis  work.  T.  fragrans  has  a  climbing  stem, 
with  cordate  acuminate  leaves  somewhat 
angular  at   the    base.    A    large    beautiful 
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creeper,  N'way  h*myo,  Bubm,  with  azure  flow- 
ers, belonging  to  the  genus  Thunbergia,  is  a 
conspicuous  plant  in  the  forests  of  Burmah. 
The  species  are  handsome  climbing  planta, 
with  a  fragrant  odour,  with  white,  yellow, 
and  blue  flowers  ;  they  require  a  free  rich 
sandy  soil  and  plenty  of  drainage.  The  large 
varieties  with  blue  flowers  should  be  planted 
out  and  trained  upon  pillars,  trellises  or  trees. 
Natives  of  the  tropics  ;  raised  from  seeds,  cat- 
tings,  layers,  and  suckers. — RiddeU.  Bng. 
Cyc.  Mason. 

THUNDA,  Hind.  Cold,  cool.  Thunda- 
churi  a  coid-kaife.  Thunda-karna  (lit.  to 
cool),  laying  the  ullums,  &c,  away.  Thunda- 
mussala,  seasonings. 

THUNG-BAIN.  See  Shan 

THUNG-HSEN-PAN.  Burm.  Gardenia 
florida,  Linn, 

T HUNG  SHIN-PAN.  Burm.  Garlic. 

THUNIR.  Hind.  Thunu  ?  Hind.  Taxns 
baccata 

TIIUNKU-PUSHPA.  Maleal.  Clitorca 
ternatea,  Linn, 

THUN-NA-KA.  Tam.  A  wood  ofTinne- 
velly,  of  a  whitish  brown  colour,  used  for 
makine  trunks. —  Colonel  Frit- 

THUOC,  the  Chinese  "  chih,-  cubit,  or 
foot,  and  the  generic  name  for  the  measure  of 
letigth  in  Cochin  China,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Those  more  commonly 
employed  are : — 

Metre.      Eng.  Inchei. 

1.  That  used  for  nieasur- 
in(?  ships  for  the  ser- 
vice of  ports  ...    0*405      =  15*945255 

2.  That  used  for  wood  at 

Turou  ...   0-425      =  16-782675 

3.  That  mentioned  by 
Taberd  in  his  valuable 

A namitic  Dictionary..    0 '48726  =  19'18391S4€ 

4.  That  used  by  the  king 
for  measuring  silks  and 
other  cloths  in  his 
transactions  with  for- 
eigners ...   0-594      B  23'386d74 

5.  That  used  by  the  natires 

in  the  Turon  market...    0'6l       «- 24*01631 

6.  Tiiat  used  according  to 

Morrison  ...   0*64968  s  25*578551% 

— Simmond's  Dictionary, 

THUP-TEE.  A  musical  instrument. 
THU-IIA-PEE.  BuEM.  Calophyllum  spe- 
cies. 

THURB —  ?  SanseTiera  zeylanica. 
THURLKURI.   Beng.    Hydrocotile  Asia- 
tica, Linn, 

THURNEL.  Punjabi.  Beuthamia  fragi- 
fera. 

THURR  and  Parkur,  is  a  aandy  desert  in 
Sindh.  The  desert  talookas  of  Omerkote  con- 
sist of  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  hills  and  waste 
lying  north  of  the  Runn  of  Outcb,  and  stretch* 
ing  about  130  miles  from  district  Mahomed- 
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Khan's  Tan^a  on  tbe  west,  to  the  Jodhpore  I  varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in  gardens.     It  is 


frontier  on  the  east.  The  principal  town  is 
Omerkote,  situated  between  the  desert  and 
the  plains.  It  has  long  been  tbe  acknowledg- 
ed capital  of  this  part  of  the  coantry,  and 
with  its  mud  fort,  was  considered  the  key  to 
the  desert,  commanding  the  high  road  between  | 
Marwar  and  Sindh. 

THUS 1  Frankincense. 

THUT.    Hind.  Salvia  Janata. 

TflUTU  VELI,  Ma  LEAL.  Solanum  trilo- 
batum. 

THUYA.     See  Thuja. 

THWOOT-TA-BAT.  Bdrm.  Achras  sapota, 
Lintf, 

THY ?  A  tree  of  Akyab,  which  grows 

to  a  large  size,  and  is  plentiful  in  the  Ramree^ 
and  Sandowav  districts.    Its  wood  is  used  for 
posts  and  firewood. — CaL  Cat.  Ex,  1862. 

THY-KA-DAH.  Burm.  Erythrina,  species. 

THY-KA-DO ?  A  tree  of  Akyab,  which 

grows  to  a  large  size,  but  is  not  very  plenti- 
ful. It  is  used  for  furniture. — CaL  Cat  Ex, 
1862. 

THYM-BRO.  Burm.  A  good  strong  dura- 
ble wood  of  Tavoy,  used  in  boat  building. — 
Wall 

THYMELACEiE,  Lindl.  A  natural  order, 
tbe  Mezereum  tribe  of  plants,  22  Gen.  17 
species  occurring  in  India,  viz.  14  Daphne  ;  1 
LinoBtoma  and  2  Cansjera.  Daphne  viridiflora, 
Wall^  occurs  in  China.  D.  Cannabina,  Loxir^ 
grows  in  Nepal  and  Cochiii-Ohinn,  and  a  soft, 
smooth  and  tough  paper,  the  celebrated  Nepal 
paper,  is  made  from  its  inner  bark.  This 
order  of  plants  is  very  uniform  in  character, 
and  is  formed  of  shrubs  or  herbs  with 
simple  and  alternate  leaves,  axillary  or  ter- 
minal flowers.  An  acrid  stimulant  principle 
abounds  in  most  of  the  species  hither- 
to examined,  which  possesses  very  valu- 
able medicinal  properties,  though  not  de- 
void of  dangerous  powers,  if  taken  in  exces- 
sive doses.  A  crystalline  substance  named 
Daphnine  has  also  been  separated  from  the 
•  bark  of  some  species  of  Daphne. —  O'Shaugh- 
nessy^  page  599.  Voiqt 

THYME  LEAVED  GRATIOLA.  Ga- 
tiola  monnieria. 

THYMUS  CITIilODORUS.  Lemon  Thyme. 
Ekg. 

THYMUS  VULGARIS.   Link. 

Hasha,  Arab.  |  Ipar,  HiKD. 

Garden  Thyme,    Enq.  | 

An  erect  plant,  sometimes  procumbent  at  the 
base,  or  clothed  with  a  hoary  pubescence. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south-west  parts  of  En- 
rope,  in  dry  plains  and  on  hills  and  unculti- 
T&ted  places  free  from  woods.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  odour  and  taste>  is  oultivated  for 
culinary  purposes,  used  in  soups,  &c.,  and  many 


H.  bordifolium 
Tel  kodiiku. 
Tal  maui. 


Masnck. 
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Tel. 


a  delicate  plant  to  rear,  best  by  seed,  grown 
in  pots,  but  it  may  be  increased  by  slips,  and 
dividing  the  root.  It  is  raised  from  seed, 
requires  a  sandy  soil  and  free  drain»ge.  — 
liiddelL  Jaffrty. 

THYNAN.  'Burm.— 1  A  tree  of  Akyab,  a 
small  wood  used  in  house  building  It  is  not 
very  plentiful.— CaZ.  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

THYRSUS  of  Bacchus,  was  brought  by 
him  from  the  east. 

THYRUS.  See  Eurylepis. 

THY- VALA  VER.  Maleal,  roots  of  Gyn- 
andropsis  pentaphylla. 

THY-ZAU-HOONG— Burm.?  A  tree  of 
Akyab.  It  is  small  and  plentiful,  and  its  wood 
is  used  for  colouring  thread. — Cah  Cat.  Ex. 
1862. 

TIAMLE.  Hind.  Ficns  Roxburghii. 
TI  AN.  Hind.  Acer  criticum. 

TIANAC 1  See  Simiayifie. 

TIAN-SHANG.  See  Arians. 

TIARI,  Hind.  Solainim  verbascifolium. 

TIARIDUM  INDICUM.  Schm. 

Heliotropium  Indicum  L, 
Hati  Shurn.  Beno. 

Indian  turnsole.        £no. 
Benjapateja.      Malbal.   I 

This  annual  plant  grows  in  Cliittagong  and 
Travancore  amongst  rubbish  in  rich  and  rank 
soils.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

TIAR,  a  race  in  Malabar  who  form  the 
mass  of  the  field  labourers,  but  their  chief 
avocation  is  to  collect  and  form  coarse  sugar 
from  the  juice  of  the  palm.  Their  women  are 
exceedingly  pretty,  with  n^asses  of  long  hair. 
They  follow  the  polyandric  custom  for  all  tbe 
brothers  to  have  but  one  wife  among  them. — 
Markham^  p,  346.     See  Teer,  Teyar. 

TIAULANDHA.  Hind.  Viburnum  foetens, 

TIAYANQ.     See  Coyan. 

TIBA,  in  the  Punjab,  inferior  sandy,  dry 
soil.  Tiba  means  hillock,  and  the  terra  is 
especially  applied  to  uneven  sandy  ground 
of  a  somewhat  high  level.    See  Bhur. 

TIBARENL     See  Chaldea. 

TIBBA,  a  mound,  hill,  mountain. 

TIBBAN  ASAAD  ABOO  KARIBA. 
See  Kaba. 

TIBBOO.  In  the  Berber  group  of  langoages,all 
that  is  not  Arabic  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
all  that  is  not  Arabic  in  the  French  provinces 
of  Algeria,  and  all  that  is  not  Arabic  in  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Fezzan,  is  Berber.  The  language 
also  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  indeed  of  the 
whole  country  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  is  Berber,  The 
extinct  language  of  the  Canary  Isles  was 
•Berber  ;  and,  finally,  the  language  of  the  Sa- 
hara is  Berber.  The  Berber  languages  in  their 
present  geo£;raphical  localities  are  essentially 
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inland  languages.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
Arabic  is  the  langunge  for  the  whole  of  the 
sea-coHSty  from  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  fri)m  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river. 
On  the  southern  borders  of  the  Sahara  the 
Berber  language  is  conterminous  with  the 
Woloff,  Serawoolli  (?),  Fulah  (1),  Sungai, 
Howssa,  and  Bomu  (?)  languages  ;  its  nouth- 
vard  extension,  on  the  eastern  half  of  Africa, 
being  sufficiently  wide  to  embrace  the  whole 
area  of  the  Great  Desert  To  the  east  its 
extension  from  north  to  south  is  less ;  the 
Tibboo  languatre  being  spoken  as  far  west  as 
Fezzan,  and  as  far  north  as  the  oases  of  Augila 
and  Siwah.  The  remarkable  magnitude  of 
the  Berber  area  was  kuown  to  the  authors  of 
the  Mithridates. 

Tibbu  of  Lyon  and  Hodgson  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  Nubian  class,  and  to  be  Libyan 
or  Lybes.  For  Egypt  and  the  parts  con- 
nected with  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the 
permanent  influence  of  Arabia  began  under 
the  successors  of  Mahomed.  For  Ab3*8sinia, 
and  the  parts  about  the  Straits  of  Babelman- 
deb,  the  permanent  iuiinence  of  Arabic  began 
at  a  period  anterior  to  history,  as  manifested 
by  the  constitution  of  the  old  iEthiopic  lan- 
guage and  its  derivatives — Dr.  Latham  in 
Rep.  Brit,  Ass.  1847,  pp.  210,  215. 

TIBELEBU,  the  nuuie  of  a  tree  in  Canara 
and  Malabar,  also  named  Nambogum.  The 
wood  is  close  grained,  and  for  general  house 
building  purposes  used  as  a  strong  durable 
wood.  It  may  be  procured  from  eight  to  thirty- 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  feet  long.—  Edr/e  Forests  of  Malabar 
and  Canara. 

TIBERIAS,  a  lake  in  Palestine  anciently 
called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  from  its  vicini- 
ty to  the  town  of  that  name.  Its  Scripture 
names  are  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  so  called  from 
its  situation  on  the  western  borders  of  that 
division  of  Palestine)  and  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
zareth,  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  the 
same  name,  and  also  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  from 
the  c<mtiguous  city  of  Tibe'rias,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Tabaria,  the  only  large 
city  existing  on  its  shores.  The  lake  is 
about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  six  to  nine 
in  breadth.  Lake  Tiberias  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  Luke  viii.  23,24. 
'*  There  came  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the 
lakci  and  they  were  filled  with  water,  and  were 
in  jeopardy.  Then  he  arose,  and  rebuked 
the  wind  and  the  raging  of  •  the  water,  and 
they  ceased,  and  there  was  a  calm.''  The 
town  of  Tiberias  is  situated  on  its  western 
shore^  nearer  the  northern  than  the  southern 


springs  enclosed  by  a  small  square  stone 
building  surmounted  by  a  dome.  Their  waters 
consist  of  a  strong  solution  of  muriate  of 
soda  with  a  considerable  intermixture  of  iron 
and  sulphur.  There  are  se7eral  other  springs 
ill  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  they 
are  not  turned  to  account.  The  place  is  known 
by  the  name  of  El  Hamam,  the  generic  word 
for  baths.  Its  ancient  Hebrew  name,  Em- 
maus,  haa  a  similar  signiBcatiou.  Above 
the  springs,  on  the  sides  of  the  western  hilLSy 
from  this  as  far  as  to  Tiberias,  are  nnmerooa 
caverns. — Robinsons  TraveU^  Palestine  and 
Syria,  Vol.  L  p.  124. 

TIBET    is    arranged   by   its   people    inte 
Kham  Yul  or  Eastern  Tibet,  called  also  Pot- 
chen  or  Great  Tibet  ;  Wei  Tsang  or  Tibet  Pro- 
per, and  Ari   or  N.  W.  Tibet.  Tibet  is  also 
called  by  the  people  Pot  or  Bod,  or  Bod  Yul, 
the  land  of  Bod,  and  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
Si -Tsang.  Tibet,  in  the  language  of  Ladak,  is 
called  Bod,  and  a  Tibetan  Bod-Pa,  whence  the 
word  Butan  of  the  plains,  applied   to   Tibet. 
Tibet  is  also  divided  into  upper,  middle,  and 
little  Tibet,  and  extends  from  Lhassato  Gil- 
ghit,  a  distance  of  1,200  English  miles.  Little 
Tibet  contains  about  12,000  square  miles,  is 
about   170   miles  long,  and  lies  between  74^ 
and  76^  35'  E.     Little   Tibet   or  Bultistan, 
is  called  by  the  Kashmiri  Sri  Butan.  Tibetan 
districts  are  Khapolor,  Chorbad,    and  Keria^ 
on  the  Shayok  river.     Khartakshe,  Totte  and 
Parguta  on  the  Sing  ge  chu  ;  Shigar  on  the 
Shigar  river,  and   Balti  and  Rongdo  on  the 
Indus.     Tibet  is  mentioned  by  Abu  Zaid  ul 
Hasan  in  A. D.  916,  by  Ibn  Haukal  in  A.  D. 
950,  by  Abu  Rahan  in  1030,  and    by   Edrist 
in  A  D.  1 154.     Some  suppose  that  Marco  Po- 
lo entered   Tibet,  but   the  wonderful  stories 
which  he  tells  of  its  people  indicate  that  he 
wrote  from  hearsay.     Marco  Polo   sojourned 
in  the  hills  of  Badakshan  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  and   he   describes   the    countries  of 
Wakham,  Pamer,  Bolor,  and  Kashmir.  And 
notwithstanding    the    wide-spread   fame    of 
Prester  John,  the  first  Europeans  seem  to  have 
visited  this  country  in  the  middle  of   the  se- 
venteenth century.     Yul-Sung  or  L'hassa,  the 
residence  of  the  grand  Llama,  is  the  capital  ol 
Butan  or  Northern  or  Upper  Tibet.     Leh  or 
Ladak  is  the  chief  town  of  that  part  of  Butan, 
called   Middle  Tibet,    and   Iskardo    is   the 
principal  place  in    Little  Tibet,     The    Bulfei 
or  natives  of  Little  Tibet  say  that  Ladak,  Is- 
kardo, Khopalu,  Purik,  Nagyr,   Gilghifc  and 
Astor,   are   distinct  Tibets.     The  people  of 
Ladak  are  buddhists  ;  those  of   Little  Tibet 
are  shiah  mahomedans.     In  their  marriages 
the  bride  comes  to  the  house  of  the  groom. 


end.  Within  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and    Cultivation  in  Little  Tibet  is  carried  on  en- 
close to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  are  some   hot    tirely  by  irrigation*    The  language  of  Tibet 
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has  thirty  simple  letters,  out  of  which  fifteen 
different  sets  are  formed,  which  may  be  used 
with  a  prefix  of  some   other  letter.    Thumi 
Sambhuta  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Tibe- 
tans the   use   of  the  Kashmirian  characters, 
which  remain  unchanged   to  this  day.     More 
rain  falls  in  Tibet  than  in  Ladak,  approaching 
even  to  a  rainy  season.     Slavery  is  n  Tibetan 
institution.     Polyandry  is  common.  The  gra- 
vel of  its  steppes  yields  gold,  but  the  value  of 
the  crude  borax  of  its  lakes  is  far  greater 
than  its  precious  metid.     The   tea  trade  of 
Tibet  is  carried  on  in   the   form  of  blocks* 
weighing  about  8  lbs.  and  which  sell  at  from 
12  to   48  shilliitgs   each.     According  to  Dr. 
Scott  in  vol.  XV.  of  Asiatic  Researches  when 
the  Boti  of  Upper  Tibet  fight  with  a  Deb 
raja  or  governor,  or  with  Pilos,  if  any  one  be 
killed,  both  parties  rush  to  obtain  the  body, 
and  the  successful  party  take  out  the  liver  and 
eat  it  with  butter  and  sugar.    They  also  mix 
the  fat  and  blood  with  turpentine,  and  make 
candles  which  they  burn  before  their  idols. 
The  bones  of  persons  killed  in  war  are  used 
for  musical  pipes.     They  make   beads  from 
the  skulls,  or  set  them  in  silver  as  water 
«ups  to  be  used  in  their  religious  ceremonials. 
Chevalier    Bunsen   observes    {Report    Brit, 
Auoc.  1 847)  that  according  to  Chinese  tradi- 
tions, Tibet  is  the  land  of  their  earliest  recol- 
lections, and  Dr.  Latham   (Rep,   .BrU,  Assoc, 
1845)  says  that  in  addition  to  their  gramma- 
tical analogy,  there  is  an   absolute   e:lo8sarial 
affinity  between  the  languages  of  Tibet  and 
China  :  and  that  the  Chinese,  Tibetan,  Bhu- 
tan, Burmese.  Siamese,  and  all  the  so-called 
monosyllabic  languages  are  allied  to  each  other. 
Bhot  according  to  Latham,  is  a  word  traceable 
under  the  appellations  of  Bult  in  Bultistan, 
But  in  Butan,  Bet  in  Tibet,  or  in  such  words 
as  the  Bhooteya  or  Bhotya ;  and,  in  ethnology, 
comprises  the  Little  Tibetans,  the  natives  of 
Ladak,  the  Tibetans  of  Tibet  Proper,  and  the 
closely  allied  tribes  of  Butan.  Baiti,  or  Balti- 
yul  is  called  Palulo  or  Balor  by  the  Dard,  and 
Nang  Kod  by  the  Tibetans.  It  is  preserved  by 
Ptolemy  in  ByltSB.   Part  of  the  Bhot  country  is 
frequently  called  Skardo  or  Iskardo   from  the 
name  of  its  well  known  fort  and  capital.  Balti 
proper  is  a  small  table  land,  and   with  that  of 
Deotsu,  is  about  60  miles  long  and  36  broad, 
the  mean  height  of  its  villages  above  the  sea 
is  about  7,000   feet.    The   Balti  people  of 
Little  Tibet,  the  Bylt»  of  Ptolemy,  though 
Tibetan  in   language  and  appearance,  are  all 
mahomedans,  and  differ  from  the  more  east- 
ern Tibetans    of  Le    (who  call   themselves 
Bhotiaor  inhabitants  of  Bhot,)  by  being  taller 
and  less  stoutly  made.   Their  language  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  Lq,  but  only  as  one 
dialect  differs  firom  another*    The   Bhot  of 
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Ladak  is  strong,  hardy,  short  and  square, 
with  a  decidedly  Mongol  physiognomy — by 
which  is  meant  a  flat  face,  broad  cheek,  de- 
pressed nose,  very  large  ears,  oblique  and 
narrow  eye  curtained  at  the  coners,  black 
hair  and  low  stature,  their  average  height 
being  5  feet  6'1  inches  :  the  skulls  are  less 
Mongolian,  having  a  capacity  of  72  cubio 
inches,  80  cubic  inches  being  a  fair  capacity 
for  a  European. 

The  Grand  Llama  is  a  Bhot.    The  ordinary 
monk  or  priest  in  Tibet  is  the  Gylong,  above 
whom   are    the   Llama    or   presidents,    and 
below  whom   are    the   Tohba    and    Tuppa. 
The   Tuppa   is    a   probationer  who    is    ad- 
mitted into  the   establishment  to   which  ha 
would  attach  himself  at  the  age  of  8  or  10, 
and  receives  instruction  accordingly.     At  15 
he  becomes  a  Tohba,    and    at  :;4   a  Gylong, 
provided  his    acquirements  be    satisfactory. 
There  are  two  sects,  the  Gyllupka,  who  dress 
in   yellow,   and  the    Sbammar  in    red,    the 
Shammar  Gylong    being   allowed  to  marry. 
The  Bhot  of  the  Tibetans  have  been  extend- 
ing westward.     As  a  general   rule,   the  Hi- 
malaya   divide    Hindustan    from    Bhotlaud, 
but  there  are  Bhot  in  several  parts   south  of 
the  crest  of  those  mighty  mountains  in  Garh- 
wal  and  Kumaon.     The  people    of    Le,    the 
eastern  Tibetans,  call  themselves    Bhotiah;  or 
inhabitants  of  Bhot.     They  are  not   so    tall 
and  are  stouter  made  than    the  Tibetans    of 
Balti  or  little  Tibet,  who,  though  Tibetan  iu 
language  and  appearance,  are  all  mahomedans. 
M*hou   is   the  name  given  in  Tibet  to  all  the 
hill  people  between  the  plains  of  India  and 
Tibet.     The  Tibetans  and  Nepalese  are  Mon- 
gols, and  have   all  the  characterstics  of   the 
Mongol  race.     In  Tibet,  the  sovereign  Llamas 
are  deposited  entire  in  shrines  prepared  for 
their    remains,    which  are  ever    afterwards 
regarded  as  sacred  and  visited  with  religious 
awe.     The  bodies   of  the  inferior  Llamas  are 
usually  burnt  and  their  ashes   preserved   in 
little    metallic   idols,    to    which   places    are 
assigned  in  their  sacred  cabinets.     Ordinary 
persons    are    treated  with  less    ceremony — 
some  are  carried  to  lofty   eminences  where 
they  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  ravens,  kites, 
and   other   carnivorous   animals.      But  they 
also    have  places  surrounded  by  walls  where 
the  dead  are    placed.     The   Mongols   some- 
times bury   their  dead  ;    often   they   leave 
them    exposed    in    their    coffins,    or    cover 
them  with  stones,  paying  regard  to  the  sign 
under  which  the    deceased    was   bom,  his 
age,  the   day  and  hour  of  his  death,  which 
determine  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  be  in- 
terred.    For  this  purpose  they  consult  some 
books,  which  are   explained  to  them  by  the 
Llamas,    Sometimes  they  burn  the  corpse,  or 
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leave  it  exposed  to  the  birds  and  wild  beasts. 
Children  who  die  suddenly  are  left  by  their 
parents  on  the  road.  In  Spiti,  in  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya,  when  a  person  dies,  the  body  is 
Eoraetimes  buried,  or  burnt,  or  thrown  into 
the  river,  or  cut  into  small  pieces  and  burnt, 
admonitions  are  made  uver  the  body  to  the 
departed  spirit,  such  as  do  not  trouble  your- 
self, you  cannot  enter  it  (meaning;  tke  dead 
body),  in  summer  it  quickly  becomes  corrupt, 
in  winter  it  freezes  and  is  too  cold  for  you. 

Bhot  means  Tibet ;  Bhotan  the  end  of  Tibet : 
Balti  includes  Hasora,  Rongdo,  Boug-yul, 
Shagar,  Skardo,  Balti,  Parkuta,  Tolti, 
Ehartaksho,  Kiris,  Khaybalu  and  Chorbat. 

Ladak  or  the  Bot  Pa  of  Tibet,  includes 
Spiti,  Zangskar,  Purik,  Suru,  Hembako  (Dras) 
Ludak  proper  or  Le,  Nubra,  Bong,  Bupshu 
and  Uanle. 

The  language  of  the  Bhotiah  of  Tibet,  the 
Bhutiah  or  Tibetan,  is  also  that  of  Bhutan 
and  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  polysyl- 
labic and  monosyllabic  languages.  Garhwal 
is  to  a  large  extent  Bhot. 

Dras   adjoins  Kashmir  the   intercommuni- 
cation  being  by   the   Zoji   pass  a  remark- 
able   depression    of    11,300    feet,    through 
'which  flow  the  moist  winds  of  Kashmir   and 
Dras  is  the  most  humid  and  fertile   province 
of  Tibet.    Tibet  is  reckoned  by  Gutzlaff  in  his 
*  Life  of  the  Emperor  Taou  Kwang,'  page  227, 
to  comprise  an  area  of  30,200  square  miles  ; 
and  to  have  a  population  of  about  six  millions. 
Tibet,  as  thus  indicated  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  dependencies  of  China,  embraces  Little 
Tibet  or  Balti,  the  capital  of  which  is  Iskar- 
do ;  Western   Tibet,  the   principal    town   in 
which  is  Leh,  and  Tibet  Proper  or  Eastern  Ti- 
bet, having  Lassa  as  its  capital  and  chief  city. 
Following   Humboldt,  Dr.  Thomson   divides 
Tibet    into  two   grand  divisions  :  the   wes- 
tern one,  and  the  eastern  one.    Western  Ti- 
bet, is  a  highly  mountainous  country,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  with  its  long- 
er axis  directed  like  that  nver,  from  south- 
east to  north-west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  to  whieli 
Humboldt,  following  Chinese  geographers,  has 
given  the  name  of  Kounlun,  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  basin  of  Yarkund.     On  the 
south-east,  its  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
from  those  of  the  Sanpu«"     To  the  north- 
west  and  south-east,  its  boundaries  are  some- 
what arbitrary,  unless  the  political  division 
of  the  country   be  had  recourse  to,   which, 
depending  on  accidental  ciroumstances,  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  physical  geography 
or  natural  productions,  is  so  liable  to  change 
that  its  adoption  would  be  extremely  incon- 
venient,   In  drawing  a  line  of  separation  be- 
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tween  India  and  Tibet,  in  those  parts  where 
mountain  chains  are  not  available  for  the 
purpose,  regard  the  latter  to  commence  only 
at  the  point  where  the  aridity  of  the  climate 
is  too  great  to  support  forest  trees,  or  any 
coniferous  tree,  except  juniper.  As  limited 
by  theae  boundaries,  Western  Tibet  in- 
cludes the  whole  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its 
tributaries,  down  to  about  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  :  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  Sutlej  down 
to  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet,  and  small 
portions  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Chocab, 
of  the  Ganges  (Jahnavi)  and  of  the  Gk>gra. 
The  above  very  elaborate  definition  of  boiin- 
daries,  however,  is  founded  mainly,  as  re- 
gards the  limits  of  India  and  Tibet,  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants. 

The  second  grand  division,  or  Elastem  Ti- 
bet, is  an  exceedingly  mountainous  country  ; 
it  contains  immense  masses  and  ranges  of  the 
most  rugged  mountains  in  the  world  inter- 
spersed with  extensive  plateaus  and  deep  level- 
bottomed  valleys  along  the  streams  and  rivers. 
The  Tibetans  do  not  recognize  a  continu- 
ous chain  of  mountains  running  parallel  to 
the  Himalaya;  nor  are  they  acquainted  with 
**  Kounlun"   as  the  name  of  any  moontsin 
range.     They  are  familiar  with  the  Himalaya 
on  one  hand   and  call  it  '' Kangri,"  which 
simply  means  Snowy  region,  and  they  know 
that  the  country  of  the  Mongols,  or  Mon« 
golia,  lies  parallel  to  it  on  the  other  hand,    A 
great  distinguishing  feature  in   the  physical 
geography  of  Extern  Tibet  is  the  Yaroo  river 
or  Sanpoo  of  English  maps.  Thus  characteris- 
ed, in  popular  estimation — which  is  not  found- 
ed on  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  on 
its  natural  productions,  or  on  political  divi- 
sions of  territory,  separately  or  jointly, — 
Eastern   Tibet  is  bounded   on   the    north- 
west by  the  Kangtisee  range   of  mountains* 
The  highest  portion  of  the  '*  Elangtisee*'  range 
is  believed  to  be  the  **Kyla8,"  of  Strachey  and 
a  greatly  elevated  tract  of  country  extending 
from  the  base  of  this  range  ;  on  the  north  by 
Mongolia,    on  the  east    by    the    Sifan    and 
Sechuen  provinces  of  Chinn,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Himalaya,  from  the  point  at  which  it 
in  pierced  by  the  Brahmaputra   on  the    east, 
to  the  meridian  of  the  Maosarowar  and   Ra- 
wau  Rud  Lakes  on  the  west.    The  general 
direction  of  the  Kaugtiaee  range   is  north 
and  south,  and  it  is  said  to  connect  the  Hi* 
malaya  and  Mongolia,  as  by  a  cross-bar.    It 
runs  to  the  east  of  the  Mausarowar  and  Ba- 
wan  Rud  Lakes,  its  highest  point  is  said  to 
exceed  in  elevation  any  portion  of  the  Hima* 
laya,  and  four  large  rivers  have  their  soorcee 
in  different  parts  of  the  range,  viz.,  the  Singh 
Khswab  or  Indus^  the  Langehoo  Khawab 
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which  runs  through   Ladak,  the  Marchaoe 
Xbawab    which    is  known  as    the   Gogra, 
and  the  Tamchoo  Khawab  or  Yaroo,  the  great 
river  of  Eastern   Tibet.     la  the  city  of  Las- 
8a    and   over   the   whole  of  Tibet,  *'  Qeawa 
Jftemboochi^'  or  the  **  Grand  Llama"  is  nomi- 
nally the  supreme  authority  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  affairs.     His  resideuce  is  in   Patala 
Ooompa,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Lassa^ 
M.  Hue  says,  that  '^Lassa"  in  the  Tibetan 
language  means  '*  Land  of  Spirits."  The  Mon- 
golians on  the  same  authority  call  this  city 
*'  Mon-ohe-dhot/'  i.  e.,  Eternal  sanctuary.  Che- 
boo  Llama  gave  the  following  interpretation, 
''L'ha"  means  Gt)d,  **Sa/'  abode  or  resting 
place,  hence  it  is  the  city  of  Gk)d»  or  the  Eternal 
city.  There  are  two  resident  envoys  from  China 
called  *'  Ampa"  stationed  at  Lassa,   subordi- 
nate to  tliem  are  two  great  officers — Chinese, 
designated  Daloo-he  :  their  rank  and  occupa- 
tion are  those  of  general  officers.     Next  to 
these  are  two  Phopnn  who  act  as  Paymasters 
of  the  troops,  and  perform   the  duties  of  our 
Adjutant  and  Quarter-master  Generals.  They 
are  also  Chinese.     One  of  the  Daloo-he,  and 
one  of  the  Phopun  are  generally  stationed  at 
Digarchi.     These  officers  constitute  the  gene- 
ral staff  of  the  army  in  Tibet.    Next  in  rank 
are  three  Chonghar.      They  are  Chinese,  and 
Military  Commanders  ;  one  is  generally   sta- 
tioned at  Digarchi  and  another  at  Tiugri  near 
the  Nepal  frontier  of  Tibet.     Below  these 
are  three  Tingpnn,  non-commissioned  officers 
—also  Chinese.     There  are  no  other  Chinese 
military  officers  in  Tibet     The  usual  num- 
ber of  Chinese  troops,  all  Mantchoo  Tartars, 
in  Tibet,  does  not  exceed  4,000  men.     Sta- 
tioned at  Lassa  2,000,  Digarchi  1,000,  Giang- 
tchi  500,  Tingri  500.     The  above  shews  that 
the  Chinese  functionaries  in  Tibet  are  political 
and  military  officers  only.     All  Civil  appoint- 
ments are  held  by  Tibetans.  The  locul  tempo- 
ral government  of  Tibet  is  headed  by  the 
Grand  Llama,  entirely  guided  in  all  political 
and  military  affairs  and  mainly  so   in  civil 
affairs  by  the  Chinese  Ampa  and  the  emperor 
of  China. 

The  first  officer  is  the  Chemeling,  the  se- 
cond Kandooling,  the  third  Tengeling  ;  they 
are  all  Tibetans,  and  the  Chief  Llamas — Awa- 
tari-— of  Goompas  bearing  those  names.  The 
principal  Goompas  at  Lassa  and  its  vicinity 
are  the 


Cendan  Goomp*.  3,500  LlaxnM 

rad.dent 
and 

itinenry. 

LeM A,fiOO 

X>epoong 7,600 

Otntoo 500 

Omoie 500 

Chanftmge 1,000 

dtttaag. ...... 

From  the  three  Llama  couDsellors,  the  em- 
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Chemdrang, 

200 

Llamu 
resident 

and 
iUneraiy. 

KaadooUng. 

900 

» 

TengeUing.. 

200 

>k 

Cflkeohooling. 

SOO 

t> 

MoDjida 

TMling.. 

1,000 

»» 

peror  of  China    nominates  the  Noume-hen, 
**  Nome  Khan"  of  M.  Hue,  who  may  be  call- 
ed President  of  the  Council,  or  Prime  Minis- 
ter.   Gealohup  Noume-hen  is  the  proper  title, 
which  being   translated^  is  ''the    image  of 
G^wa"  or  the  Grand  Llama.     He  is  Regent 
when  the  Grand  Llama  is  a  minor,  and  at  all 
other  times  is  the  alter  et  idem  of  his  holi- 
ness.    The  Noume-hen  is  always  one  of  the 
three  great  Llama  above  named.  At  his  death 
or  removal  from  office,  he  is  succeeded  in  the 
Noume-hen's  office  by  one  of  the  two  remain- 
ing counsellors,  always  however  under  orders 
of  the  emperor.     His  successor  must,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  *'  Grand  Llama,"  be  an  awatar, 
i.   e.,  he  must    re-appear  in  the  flesh  as 
a  child  and    be    raised    to  that    position. 
Of  equal  rank  with  the    Noume-hen,   but 
having  no  temporal  authority,  is  the  Genden 
Tepa  Llama ;  he  is  next  to  the  Grand  Llama 
himself,  the  highest  clerical  authority.     He 
is  finally  appointed  by  the  emperor,  being  in 
the  first  instance  chosen  on  account  of  his  su- 
perior' attainments  and  sanctity  by  the   local 
authorities.  He  is  chief  of  the  great  monastery 
of  Genden.     The  persons  privileged   to   take 
a  part  in  the  selection  and  recommendation 
of  the  Genden  Tepa,  for  his  holy  office^  are 
the  Noume-hen,  the  two  Ampa,  and  the  four 
Shapee.     They  propose  him  for  election  to 
the  Grand  Llama ;  after  his  approval,  the  Am- 
pa procure  his  appi>intment  from  the  emper- 
or.    The  Genden  Tepa  is  chief  [Llama  of  a 
Gk>ompa,  but  not  an  awataii  Llama.    Next  in 
rank  and  power  to  the  Noume-hen  are  the 
four    Shapee.     They   are    not   Llamas,  are 
always  Tibetans,  and  the  principal  executive 
officers  of  the  Government  in  the  Financial, 
Revenue  and  Judicial   departments.  .  These 
departments  are  not  separated  and  under  dis- 
tinct officers.     The  Shapee   are  the   highest 
Judicial  officers  in  the  Civil  and  Criminal 
Courts.     Next  to  the  Genden  Tepa  is  the 
*'  Llama  Yeung^ing"  the  private  guru,  or  high 
priest  of  the  **  Grand  Llama."     He  is  also 
appointed  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  is 
sometimes  an  awatari  Llama,  but  not  always. 
His  office  is  to  teach  and   train  the   Grand 
Llama  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  lead  him, 
if  he  can,  afterwards.     This  is  indeed  an  im- 
portant personage    in  the  Buddhist   worlds 
being  no  less  than  the   keeper  of  the   Grand 
Llama's  conscience.    The  nomination  to  this 
post  .being  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  clue  to  the  extent  of 
the  imperial  power  over  the  church  of  Tibet. 
The  Che  Kap  Eempu  Llama  is   a  church- 
man of  great  influence  in  the  Government. 
He  appears  to  represent  the  Grand  Llama  in 
the  council  of  state  and  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Shapee.    He  may  be  called  Secretary 
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or  Minister  tot  the  ehurcliy  and  the  Shapee 
may,  correctly  enough,  be  called  the  Financi- 
ali  Judicial,  Revenue  and  Home  Secretaries, 
or  ministers. 

The  Treasury  is  managed   by  two  officers 
named  Jhassa;    both  are  Llamas,  and  act 
conjointiyi  although  one  of  them  is  treasurer 
on  behalf   of  the  "  Qrand  Llama,"   and  the 
other  on  behalf  of  the  Noume-hen  or  tempo- 
ral estate.     They  are  assisted  by  two  sub- 
treasurers  styled  Shonjote.     Four  officers  de- 
signated Da-pun  are  the  commanders  of  the 
Tibetan  troops,  and  act  as  Civil  and  PoliU- 
cal  Commissioners  on  occasions  of  frontier  or 
other  disturbances ;  tl\ey  are  Tibetans,  and 
not  Llamas.     The  ordinary  course  of  official 
promotion  is  from  a  Da-pun  to  a  Shapee  ;  of 
equal  rank  to  the  Da-pun  is  the   Che  pun, 
who  is  however  a  Civil  officer  and  acts  in  all 
departments  as  deputy  to  the  Sbapea.    Shate 
Shapee  was  the  energetic  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Tibetan  army   which  opposed  the  Ni- 
palese  under  Jung  Bahadoor.     The  Shapee  is 
often  employed  as  Commissioner  on  deputa- 
tions in  Civil  affairs  either  judicial  or  fiscal, 
and  all  the  cases  sent  up  by  the  Police   for 
trial  before  the  Sbapees  are  forwarded  through 
this  officer.     All  appointments  to  the  offices 
above  noted,  require  the  confirmation  of  the 
emperor.    There  are  seven  classes  of  officers, 

viz.: 

Tinkpun. — Superintendent  of  Felice    and 

Jails. 

Sherpankpa. — Assessors  to  the  superintend- 
ent, and  to  act  as  checks  on  his  proceedings. 
Boopun. — Military  officers  subordinate  to 
the  Da-puns,  but  also  employed  in  civil  affiiirs 
when  required. 

Jongpun* — Collectors  of  revenue  and  ma- 
gistrates in  the  interior.  They  hold  office 
generally  for  three  years  only.  They  are  all 
laymen.  One  of  these  officers  who  is  employed 
in  the  district  of  Gar,  known  to  us  as  Gartope, 
is  named  the  Garpun.  He  has  charge  of  the 
salt  and  gold-diggings  in  that  direction,  both 
of  which  are  valuable.  In  the  Kampa  coun- 
try to  the  east  of  Lassa,  these  officers  are 
styled  Markam  teje. 

OxapuTL — Subordinate  military  officers, 
non-commissioned. 

Dingpun, — Ditto,  ditto, 
Choopun. — Ditto,  ditto,  privates  are  called 
Ma  Mi,  which  means  "  fighting  men." 

The  patronage  of  these  seven  classes  of  offi- 
cers nominally  lies  with  theGealchup  Noume- 
hen,  but  the  Chinese  Ampa  have  a  veto  if 
they  desire  to  exercise  it,  and  the  working  of 
the  system  is  to  procure  the  approval  of  these 
high  officers  to  the  appointments  before  they 
are  made. 

One  of  the  Ampa  annually  visits  the  Nepal 
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and  Ladakh  frontiers.     In  1846,  Keahen 
the  only  Ampa  or  representative  of  the  em- 
peror iu  I'ibet,  but  he  was  one  of  the  eight 
Tongtoug  of  the  empire,  aud  specially  depated 
to  arrange  Tibet  affairs  at  that  time,  aud  the 
usual  system  of  two  Ampa  was  then  suspended 
When  Kesheti  was  ordered  to  be  execated  for 
having  sold  the  interests  of  his  country  to  the 
British  during  the  war,  his  life  was   spared 
at  tbe  entreaty  of  "  Sac  Llama,"  the  friend  of 
the   emperor   *'  Taokwong,"  and  sentence  of 
banishment  in  chains  was  substituted.  Subse- 
quently, at  the  urgency  of  the  same  Llama, 
Kesheu    was    appointed    viceroy    to    Tibet. 
Affairs  at  Lassa  aud  throughout  Tibet  wera 
in  great  confusion  at  tbe  time ;  three  Grand 
Llamas  had  died  by  poison  in  a  few  years,  and 
the  Noume-hen  was  suspected  of  the   crime. 
Keshen  had  the  opportunity  given  him  of  re- 
deeming his  fame»  and  he  did  so  by  re-estab- 
lishing order  in  the  country,  and  convicting 
the  Noume-hen.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however, 
that  he  proceeded  from  his  banishment  in 
Manchouria  to  his  Government  at  Lassa  iu 
chaiim,  that  is  to  say,  he  wore  a  gold  chain, 
the  badge  of  punishment,  round  his  neck,  con- 
cealed by  bin  garments,  nor  was  it  removed, 
and  his  forgiveness  complete  until  he  quitted 
Lassa  as  Governor  of  Sechmen.    The  Noume « 
hen  and  the  four  Shapee  have  tbe  entire  con- 
trol of  the  land  assessment,  commerce,  cus- 
toms, and  other  sources  of  revenue,  and  no 
accounts  of  the  revenues  or  the  disbursements 
of  Tibet  are  required  by  the   emperor.     The 
Chinese  troops  and  all  the  Chinese  officers  in 
Tibet  are  paid  by  China  and  in  money ;  the 
Tibetan  troops  by  assignments  of  the  Govern- 
ment share  of  the  land   tax.     There   is  no 
money  revenue  sent  to  Pekin,  an  annual  em- 
bassy with  presents  only  in  cloths,  images, 
bo(»ks,  incense,  &c.     There  is  a  fund  in  Patala 
Qoompa  to  which    100,000  rupees  is   added 
annually,   never  opened    except  in   time  of 
great  war  expenses  ;  it  was  opened    to   repel 
Zorawar  Sing  the  Sikh  general,  who  invaded 
'nbet  from  Qishmerein  1842.    The  Ampa's 
pay  is  140  rupees  per  day,  and  he  gets  large 
presents     while    ti*avel]ing    in    Tibet.      A 
Shapee's  pay    is    140   rupees  per   mensem 
from   China,  and  he  has    lands  and   other 
emoluments  from  the  Grand  Llama.    They 
have  no  artillery    in  Tibet;  the  cavalry  is 
mounted    on  ponies ;    the    principal   troops 
are  infantry,  and  great  p^ains  are  taken  to 
make    them    good    marksmen.      Prizes  and 
promotions  are  the  invariable  rewards  of  good 
marksmen.     The  Chiuese   or  Tartar  troops 
are    kept    quite    distinct    from  the  Tibetan 
ones,  which    are  only   a    militia  called  out 
when    required,     and     hot    regularly    paid 
The   Imperial    troops    quartered   in   Tibet 
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do  not  exoeed  4,000  men,  and  the  Tibetan 
force  ia  not  so  strong.  There  are  2,000 
Imperiale  at  Lassa,  1,000  at  Digarchi,  500 
sUi  Qiangtchi,  and  detachments  at  Phari 
and  TingrL  The  last  named  post  is  on  the 
high  road  from  Kathmandu  to  Lassa»  and  is 
situated  on  a  plateau  called  the  **  Tingri 
Maydan"  by  the  Nepalese.  The  Imperial 
troops  are  armed  with  long  match l<»cks,  to 
which  a  rest  is  attaclied.  The  Tibetans  have 
very  few  firearms,  beiug  provided  with  bows 
a,nd  arrows  and  short  swords.  The  powder 
is  of  a  very  infeiior  description,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  troupe  are  ever  practined 
in  military  mancBuvres.  The  Tibetans  of 
the  higher  class  wear  Chinese  satins  in  the 
warmer  seasons,  and  the  same  lined  with 
fur  in  the  cold  ;  all  others,  male  and  female, 
wear  woollens  in  the  warm,  furs  and  sheep 
skins  in  the  cold  weather,  and  never  go 
about  without  boots.  The  men  do  not  go 
about  armed.  The  common  people  never 
wash  during  the  cold  season;  very  spar- 
ingly at  other  times.  The  reason  given 
for  this  being  that  the  skin  of  the  face  cracks 
and  ulcerates  from  the  cold,  if  water  is  applied 
tu  it.  The  people  of  towus,  who  do  not  go 
mnch  outside  the  house,  wash  occasionally, 
bat  the  universal  prejudice  is  strong  against 
ablutions  of  the  person,  and  it  is  equally  ex- 
tended to  their  clothing,  which  is  worn  in  a 
filthy  and  greasy  state.  Soap  is  high  priced 
and  little  used  in  Tibet ;  the  supply  is 
from  India,  through  the  Cashmere  traders 
via  Ladakb,  and  from  Nepal.  A  small 
quantity  aUo  goes  from  Bengal  through 
Bhootan  and  Sikim.  There  is  a  grass  in  the 
Qoantry,  or  a  plant  resembling  grass,  the 
root  of  which,  pounded  with  water,  makes 
a  lather  and  is  used  for  washing  clothes. 
Travelling  in  the  winter  and  indeed  gener- 
ally is  performed  on  yaks.  The  women  ride 
astride  on  them  like  the  men,  and  they  are  so 
masculine,  and  dressed  so  much  alike,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 
A  Tibetan  village  or  town  U  never  sur- 
rounded with  filth,  as  in  India.  To  every 
house  there  is  a  privy,  and  the  contents  are 
oarefully  preserved  for  manure.  In  towns 
the  contents  of  the  privies  are  sold  annual- 
ly, and  these. of  people  of  wealth  sell  highest 
ia  some  situations,  where  the  soil  is  suita- 
ble, saltpetre  is  made  from  the  earth  about 
the  privies,  but  the  regular  supply  of  this 
article,  which  is  used  {or  making  gunpowder 
only,  goes  firom  India.  At  the  time  of  the 
SiUi  genexal  Zorawar  Singh's  disastrous  in- 
cursion from  lAdakh  into  Tibet  as  far  as 
Gkurtope  in  1 842,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  salt- 
petre taken  into  Tibet  through  Sikim,  also 
snlphur  and  lead  bullets, 
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The  dead  are  not  burned  or  buried,  but  are 
exposed  on  high  places  to  be  devoured  by  vul- 
tures. For  this  business  there  is  a  class  of 
men  who  make  it  their  sole  vocation.  They 
are  called  *'  Raga  Tongden  ;"  they  are  a  low 
race  held  in  dislike  and  shunned,  but  they  are 
generally  rich  ;  they  go  about  to  the  living, 
begging  and  extorting  money.  When  refus- 
ed or  ill-treated,  they  retaliate  with  abuse, 
which  is  often  successful.  "  Very  good,"  say 
they,  "  you  won't  give  us  alms  now,  you  will 
come  into  our  hands  some  day,  and  we  will  put 
a  rope  round  your  neck,  drag  your  body 
through  the  streets,  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs," 
and  the  latter  part  ie  the  frequent  fate  of  the 
poor  man's  body,  as  these  men  keep  numerous 
dogs  to  devour  the  bodies.  The  bodies  of  the 
wealthy  are  carefully  disposed  of ;  they  are  car- 
ried in  a  litter  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  the  flesh  cut  in  pieces,  the  skull 
and  bones  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  when  all 
is  ready  a  smoke  is  raised  to  attract  the  vul« 
tures,  who  collect  in  thousands  to  eat  it  up. 

The  Chinese  liave  spacious  burial  grounds 
at  liassa  and  Digarchi,  and  there,  as  in  their 
own  country  and  wherever  they  reside,  they 
are  well  cared  for  and  ornamented.  The  Las- 
sa one  is  said  to  contain  100,000  tombs.  In 
the  time  of  Waugh,  a  celebrated  raja  of  Las- 
sa, there  was  an  insurrection  against  the 
Chinese,  which  ended  for  the  time  in  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  whole  army,  and  the  mas* 
sacre,  by  the  Tibetans,  of  the  whole  Chinese 
population.  The  funerals  of  the  Chinese  at 
that  time  were  estimated  at  4,000.  This 
massacre  was  punished  by  the  emperor  with 
signal  vengeance,  and  since  that  time  the 
Chinese  supremacy  has  been  finally  establish' 
ed  all  over  Tibet,  There  was  a  petty  insur* 
rection  in  1843,  in  which  many  Chinese  were 
killed.  There  are  twelve  great  annual  Festi- 
vals, viz.  Bumteung,  Kansupecha,  Chushuper 
cha,  Gesupecha,  Nesupecha,  Gosungpecha, 
Gyajeepecha,  Lallupecha,  Chindupecha,  Dudn* 
pecha,  Ki^yurpecha,  Lukphopecha.  Pechais 
equivalent  to  Poja.  On  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  a  Chief  Llama  of  a  Gh}ompa,  there 
is  a  great  festival  and  illumination.  At  Ta. 
shi  Lumhu,  three  such  are  held  annually. 
The  *'  Lassea  Morun"  festival  of  M.  Hue  is 
properly  called  the  **  Lha-sa  Meuhlum.'^ 
It  is  the.  anniversary  of  the  first  proclamation 
of  the  religion  of  Budba  by  Sakya  at  Lassa. 
The  year  is  divided  into  four  seasons.  First, 
Chid,  or  early  spring,  February,  March  and 
ApriL  Second^  Teub,  or  spring  proper,  May^ 
June  and  July.  Third,  Yirrh,  or  rains,  Aug- 
ust, September  and  Oct.ober.  Fourth,  Gunh, 
or  mnter,  November,  December  and  Janu* 
ary.  Some  showers  and  southerly  winds  oc- 
cur ia  Chid«  In  Teah,  it  is  temperate  and 
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dry,  but  sbowerSi  thander  and  lightning  occa- 
sionally prevail.  In  1845,  a  great  earthqnake 
VIM  experienced  in  the  Province  of  Kham 
north-east  of  Lassa.  It  was  most  severe  iu  the 
district  of  the  Dirgi  Baja.  About  3,000  men 
were  killed,  and  a  Goomba  destroyed  by  the 
opening  of  the  earth.  About  the  year  1820, 
the  district  of  Eomp  in  the  province  of 
Kham  was  visited  by  a  severe  shock  ;  one 
village  was  destroyed  by  the  opening  of  the 
ground.  During  Yirrh,  there  is  constant  but 
not  heavy  rain  and  hail  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober.' Frost  begins  early  in  November  and 
increases  all  through  the  winter.  Heavy  falls 
of' snow  are  rare  except  on  the  mountains. 
Only  three  kinds  of  soil  are  recognized ;  a 
bladcish  one,  a  reddish  one,  which  is  describ- 
ed as  rather  clayey,  and  a  grayish  colored  one, 
which  is  also  clayey  and  contains  a  good  deal 
of  sand.  The  last  is  found  along  the  beds 
of  streams  and  yields  good  crops.  The 
reddish  soil  is  also  fertile  ;  it  frequently 
contains  gravel  and  stones  ;  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing soil  in  the  tract  called  Dingcham,  which 
extends  along  the  northern  face  of  the  great 
Himalayan  chain  from  Tamang  to  Keroong, 
but  this  region  is  quite  barren.  Mean  eleva- 
tion 16,000  feet  at  least.  The  bUickish  soil 
most  abounds  in  the  districts  or  pro- 
vinces of  U  and  Chang ;  it  is  the  most 
fertile  of  all,  but  also  contains  stones  and 
gravel.  The  fertility  of  the  culturable  soil  is 
highly  spoken  of,  and  40  and  50  fold  in 
wheat  is  considered  the  average.  Crops  are 
generally  very  certain,  and  blights  or  other 
accidents  rare.  Early  frost  sometimes  over- 
takes the  harvest  and  spoils  the  grain,  when 
the  grass  is  at  the  same  time  burnt  up,  and 
this  causes  scarcity  and  famine.  It  is  then 
the  granaries  are  opened  and  the  com  mer- 
chants make  their  fortunes.  There  is  no  in- 
terference with  the  price  of  grain.  It  is 
always  dear  compared  with  India,  but  varies 
considerably ;  and  the  principal  cause  of 
scarcity  appears  to  be  the  early  setting  in  of 
frost.  This  is  said  to  be  induced  by  conti- 
nued clear  nights  which  are  greatly  dreaded 
in  harvest  time.  Wheat,  barley,  and  other  crops 
sowed  in  April  and  May  are  reaped  in  Septem- 
ber and  October;  all  are  irrigated.  The 
peach  ripens  at  Lassa  in  October  and  No- 
vember. It  is  sun-dried  and  preserved. 
No  grapes  are  grown  at  Lassa.  The  whole 
supply  of  raisins  is  received  from  Ladakh. 
The  plough  is  used  in  all  old  cultiva- 
tions :  yak,  bullocks  and  ponies  occasion- 
ally are  trained  to  it.  The  plough  is 
the  same  as  the  Indian  one,  made  entirely  of 
woody  except  the  stock,  which  is  pointed  with 
iron.  Timber  for  ploughs  is  imported  from 
Sikim  and  Nepal.    Rhododendron  Hodgsbni 
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and  birchwood  make  tiib  best  plonghs.     Cul- 
tivatioa  in  fresh  lands  is  done  with  thm  ]io& 
The  Tibetans  do  not  use  a  harrow,  the  grain 
being  covered  in  with  the  hand.    Barley  ia 
Tibet  takes  the  place  of  potatoes  in  Ireland  ; 
four-fifths    of    the    population  live    on     it. 
Neither  wheat,  barley^  nor  peas  will  oome 
to  maturity  as  a  paying  crop  in  any  part  of 
Tibet    witliout    irrigation,    and  the     irater 
flooding  of  the  fields,  by  which  they  derive  a 
fertilizing   e£fect  from  the  frost,  is    eqiiallj 
necessary  to  prepare  the  soil  for  these  crops. 
Wheat  requires  three  or  four  irrigations  or 
waterings  from  the  time  the  seed  is    sown  till 
the  ear  bursts,  after  which  it  will  ripen  with- 
out further  watering.     The  flooding  of    the 
lands  in  winter,  and  watering  of  the  crops  in 
summer,  are  principally  effected  from   drains 
or  canals  cut  from  the  rivers ;  very  little  water- 
ing is  performed  from  wells.     The  whole  of 
the  arable  lands  along  the  Painom  river,  and 
the  most  of  it  on  the  Yaroo  Sanpoo,  are  ter- 
raced, and  have  maintaining  walls  of  stone 
raised  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  fields. 
Great  psins  are  taken  for  the  equable  diatriba- 
tion  of  the  water  by  runniog  it  off  from  terrace 
to  terrace,  and  it  is  applied  from  the  leather 
bags  when  it  cannot  be  brought  to  run  on 
particular  spots.     Watering  freely  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  crops  in  Tibet.     The  atmos- 
phere is  so  dry,  and  the  soil  so  destitute  of 
moisture,  that  withont  it  the  son  bums  up 
the  crop  before  it  comes  to  ear.     In  a  land  c€ 
so  little  rain,  and  with  an  atmosphere  eo  diy 
and  sun  so  scorching  as  to  render  irrigation 
and  free  watering  indispensable,  the  qaestions 
which  naturally  arise  are,  what  extent  of  area 
can  be  watered  from  the  rivers  by  canals  and 
drains  1  and  is  there  more  arable  land  in  Ti- 
bet than  admits  of  being  irrigated  from  the 
rivers  f  To  answer  the  flrst  question,  it  would 
be  best  to  refer  to  the  statistics  of  the  Nile  irri- 
gation, in  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
land  on  either  side  of  a  river  may  be  irrigat- 
ed by  artificial  means,   not  by  the  overflowing 
of  its  banks,  which  is  not  usual  by  the  Yaroo 
of  Tibet,   and  is  therefore  not  to  be  taken 
into  the  comparison.     But  to  reply  to  the 
second    question  :    the   culturable    land    on 
either  bank  of  the  Painom  river,  from  its 
source   to    Digarohi,    has    not  a  maximum 
breadth  any  where  of  more  than  four  miles, 
i.e.,  eight  miles  in  all  for  the  extreme  breadth. 
In  many  places,  however,  the  river  is  closdy 
confined  by  mountains.    From  Digarchi  to 
Giangtchi  on  the  Yaroo,  one  day's  sail,  the 
culturable  land  on  either  side  the  Yaroo  varies 
from  two  to  four  miles.    From  Giangtchi  till 
the  Yaroo  escapes  from  the  Kambola  range, 
its  course  is  exceedingly  tortoous,  generaUy 
through  great  moontaini^  and  it  has  bat  a 
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-wttj  naifow  bed  of  oultOTable  land  in  a  few 
places.    It  ia   closely  pressed  in  by  great 
laioantain  ranges  in  the  KamboU  district,  and 
eisewhere  in  this  portion.    The  utmost  esti- 
XBated  extent  of  ciilturable  land  in  the  Yaroo 
valley,  from  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the 
Kambola  range  entirely  to  the  junction  of  the 
Kechooor  Lassa  river,  is  a  total  breadth,  both 
%Mtnks  included,  varying  from  20  to  40  miles, 
TThere  is  more  flat  land  on  the  south  than  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Yaroo.   The  Kechoo  riv- 
er is  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  the 
eaatem  bank  ;  on  the  western  bank  it  has  a  belt 
of  about  four  miles  of  culturable  land  only. 
These  particulars  will  a£ford  some  assistance 
for  reckoning  the  culturable  area  of  the  finest 
part  oi  Eastern  Tibet,  and  will  shew  it  to 
loa  very    small   indeed  compared    with  the 
total  area  of  this  rugged  country,  and    it  is 
t&niversally  asserted  that   the  land  is  every 
fvhere  dependent  on  river  irrigation  for   its 
fertility.  On  this  subject  M.  Hue  says,  *'Pau- 
lon,   fine  purple    cloth,    scented  sticks  and 
"Wooden   bowls,  are  the  only  good  manufac- 
tares  ;  neither  is  their  agricultural  produce 
remarkable.    Tibet  being  almost  all  covered 
urith  mountains  and  intersected  by  impetuous 
torrents,  furnishes  its  inhabitants   with   but 
little  soil  suited  for  cultivation ;  the  valleys 
alone  can  be  sowed  with  any   prospect    of 
reaping  a  harvest."     When  the  Yaroo  does 
overflow  its  banks,  the  sediment  it  leaves  is 
fertilizing.     The  Yaroo  soil  deposit  is  gene- 
rally light  and  sandy.    Three  feet  of  digging 
brings  you  to  the  water  at  Digarchi,  which 
stands  in  the  flat  and  low  delta  of  the  Painom 
and  Yaroo  rivers  ;  20  feet  is  required  at  Earn- 
bojong.  Kambajong  isa  police  station  in  Ding- 
diam.  (See  Hookahs  Himalayan  JourwU  and 
Map).  Many  Hbetans  believe  that  the  Painom 
rises  in  Sikim»  but  its  sources  are  no  doubt, 
aa  given  by  Turner,  in    the    vicinity  of    the 
Bamehoo  Lakes  north    of  Phari.     A  horse 
^ftV  is  four  days  from  Digarchi  to  Lassa,  a 
boat  by  the  Yaroo  takes  12  days  to    the  dis- 
embarking place  nearest  to  Lassa.     It  is  12 
days' journey  to  the  Salt  Lakes  from  Digarchi 
due  north* 

The  number  of  crops  is  very  limited  ;  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  turnips,  and  a  little 
mustard  comprise  the  whole.  There  is  no  re- 
gular rotation  observed.  As  in  India  with  all 
crops,  90  it  is  in  Tibet  Wheat  is  grown  for 
generatioDS  in  the  same  ground  varied  in  some 
places  by  barley  or  buckwheat,  about  three 
times  as  much  barley  being  grown  as  wheat 
All  the  Suttoo  eaten  with  tea  is  roasted  barley, 
and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  staple 
article  of  food  for  all  travellers.  At  Digarchi, 
Oiangtchl,  and  generaUy  in  the  province 
of  Chang  or  Tsang^  grain  is  more  plentiful 
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than  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  U ;  in 
the  former  10  to  15  seers  (20  to  30  lbs.)  of 
wheaten  flour  per  Company's  rupee  is  reckon- 
ed cheap,  and  in  the  latter  about  half  the  quan- 
tity is  so.  The  dung  of  animals  is  so  much  in 
request  for  fuel,  that  scarcely  any  is  used  for 
mauure,  nor  is  there  any  spare  fodder  or  other 
vegetable  matter  available  for  composts.  Hu- 
man ordure  and  ashes  are  therefore  the  princi- 
pal manures  in  use  ;  both  are  carefully  preserv- 
ed, and  very  valuable.  In  the  towns  the  con- 
tents of  public  privies  are  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Qovemment,  and  lodging-houses  have 
privies  attached  to  them  which  are  most  jea- 
lously watched.  The  contents  of  these  places 
are  removed  by  a  class  of  people  who  prin- 
cipally live  by  the  occupation,  and  are  the 
filthiest  of  all  the  population,  which  is  every- 
where and  in  every  grade  very  dirty.  They 
work  with  their  hands  at  their  vile  occupation, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it,  unwashed,  may  be  seen 
drinking  hot  tea,  and  eating  raw  and  sun-dried 
flesh  close  to  the  piles  of  ordure.  Ashes  are 
mixed  with  the  ordure,  and  this  is  reckoned 
the  best  of  all  manures.  Liquid  manure  (or- 
dure with  water)  is  also  in  use,  but  sparing- 
ly. This  mode  of  using  manure  is  probably 
takefa  from  the  Chinese.  The  crops  grow 
nearly  free  of  all  weeds.  The-  Tibetans 
reap  with  an  untoothed  sickle,  the  crops 
being  all  cut  close  to  the  ground  to  save 
the  fodder.  Wheat  is  tied  up  in  small  sheaves 
and  stacked  on  the  ground,  or  in  yards 
near  the  houses.  The  com  is  beaten  out  by 
the  flail  as  in  Europe,  the  women  taking  a 
part  in  the  threshing  with  the  men.  This  is 
done  with  great  care,  so  that  not  a  grain  is 
lost.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  hackle  used  for 
beating  out  the  com,  a  beam  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  toothed  with  iron  spikes,  through 
which  the  sheaves  are  drawn.  The  winnow- 
ing is  performed  in  the  open  air.  The  grain 
is  ground  into  meal  by  water-mills.  In  some 
villages  mills  are  built  by  subscription, 
and  the  parties  use  them  in  turn.  There 
are  public  mills  also.  The  millers  in  these 
take  one  part  in  20  as  payment  There  is  a 
great  press  at  the  mills  for  two  months  after 
the  harvest,  when  they  are  going  day  and 
night,  as  frost  sets  in  in  November  so  luurd  that 
they  cannot  be  used  again  till  the  spring. 
There  are  no  windmills  in  Tibet,  although 
in  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  a  more 
steady  wind  in  the  oold  season.  A  Chinese 
soldier  is  very  highly  paid  in  Tibet ;  Le.,  he  gets 
as  much  as  12  to  16  India  Rupees  per 
mensem.  The  Tibetan  soldier  has  no  regu- 
lar money  pay. .  He  is  allowed  the  Govern- 
ment share  of  revenue  on  a  portion  of  land, 
his  own  farm  or  another,  and  this  does  act  ex- 
ceed 40  or  50  IndiaBnpeesper  annum.  '  t 
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Masons,  carpenters  and  other  artificers  eau 
earn  from  eight  annas  to  one  rupee  {a  day  in 
the  towns ;  common  labourers  three  and  two 
annas.  Gold  and  silver-smiths  are  highly  paid, 
eight  anuas  in  the  rupee  for  fine  work  is  the 
usual  rate.  The  bread  in  use  is  all  unleavened, 
and  cooked  on  heated  stones  or  gridironti* 
The  poor  people  make  their  bread  with  coarse 
wheaten  flour  and  water ;  the  better  cUsse;! 
with  fine  flour  and  butter.  It  is  a  sort  of  heavy 
biscuit,  made  in  a  long  tvisted  loaf -like  shape. 
The  sweet  and  pure  farinaceous  taste  of  the 
fine  flour  of  Tibet  equals  the  best  Gape  or 
American  flonr.  Rice  is  only  eaten  in  Tibet 
by  the  Chinese  and  the  richer  Bhotias.  The 
whole  supply  is  received  from  Bhootan  and 
Sikim.  The  Tibetans  do  not  cook  and  eat 
it  plain  as  the  Indians  and  Chinese  do,  but 
make  it  up  into  large  balls  with  butter  and 
sugar,  using  it  as  a  pudding  and  sweetmeat. 
Tiie  staple  food  of  the  country  is  **  Champa/' 
called  Siittoo  in  India ;  it  is  finely  ground 
flour  of  toasted  bailey.  It  is  universally  eat- 
en and  without  additional  cooking,  and  is  ex- 
cellently suited  to  the  people  of  a  country 
which  is  so  ill-supplied  with  fuel.  Mixed  up 
with  hot  tea  and  formed  into  solid  balls,  it  .is 
called  ^'  Piiak."  Prepared  with  lukewarm  water, 
it  is  called  Seu.  Travellers  often  carry  the 
*^  Paak''  ready  made  in  skins,  and  eat  it  as  they 
go  along ;  but  if  it  is  possible  to  get  fuel,  they 
prefer  makini^ajorum  of  tea,  and  having  the 
paak  warm  and  fresh.  The  Tibetans  are  great 
eaters  when  they  are  in  plenty.  Tea  is  drunk 
at  all  houses,  and  at  every  meal,  and  is  re- 
gularly used  four  times  a  day,  i.  e.)  in  the 
morning  early,  about  8  a.  m.,  at  noon,  and  in 
the  evening.  For  breakfast,  which  is  always 
eaten  at  daylight  and  before  washing  of 
hands,  face  or  mouth,  the  favourite  dish  is 
Took- pa,  a  sort  of  broth  made  with  mutton 
or  yak's  flesh,  champa,  di-y  curds,  butter, 
salt  and  turnips.  This  is  eaten  without 
bread,  and  followed  by  a  cup  of  scalding  tea. 
They  never  drink  tea  when  it  is  the  least  cold, 
and  if  a  foreigner  allow  his  cup  to  cool  and 
then  drink  it,  he  is  considered  a  very  careless 
fellow.  An  attendant  is  always  on  the  watch 
when  tea  is  being  served,  and  replenishes 
the  cup  with  a  ladle  or  from  the  hot  teapot, 
until  yott  cry  "Hold,  enough,"  or  empty 
vat  your  cup,  and  pat  it  in  the  breast 
of  your  cloak,  the  usaal  receptacle  of 
many  necessaries  to  a  Bhotia.  The  snuff 
bottle,  thixsk  woollen  nose  cloth,  tea  cup,  bits 
of  dried  flesh,  &c.,  are  all  huddled  here,  withn 
oat  remorse,  and  it  is  a  most  filthy  receptacle. 

iPm,  a  carbonate  of  soda,  is  found  all 
over  Dingcham  and  Tibet,  south  of  the 
Yaroo ;  it  appears  as  a  whitish  powder  on  the 
surface  ol  the  soil,  never  in  masses  ander 
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ground.  It  is  not  used  to  make  aoap  or 
otherwise  in  the  arts  ;  a  small  quantity  is  al- 
ways, put  into  the  water  with  tea  ;  it  is  con- 
sidered to  improve  the  flavour,  and  it  ^ves  a 
high  brown  colour  to  the  decoction.  It  as 
generally  used  in  medicina 

GhuMoy  or  Borax,  does  not  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced in  any  (lartof  Tibet  south  of  the  Yaroo 
river.  It  is  largely  imported  into  Digarchi, 
whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  other  parts  of 
Tibet,  and  to  India  via  Nepal,  Sikim  and  Boo- 
tan,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Calcutti  and 
Europe.  The  general  direction  of  the  Yaioo 
is  easterly. 

Sichaj  Saltpetre,  is  produced  generally  in 
Tibet,  and  manufactured  at  the  large  sheep- 
folds,  where  composts  of  sheep's  dung  and 
earth  are  formed  to  produce  it. 

Moghde,  Sulphur,  is  not  found  in  Tibet 
India  exports  this  article  for  oonsomptioa 
at  Lassa,  where  gunpowder  of  good  qoaiity 
is  made.  The  charcoal  of  the  poplar  (changma) 
and  of  the  willow  (langma)  are  considered  the 
best  for  gunpowder,  and  this  is  fortunate,  as 
these  two  trees  alone  attain  to  any  magni- 
tude near  Lassa. 

Leneha^  common  Salt.  Three  sorts  sre 
known  in  commerce,  Serchof  white  and 
best ;  Ghdma,  reddish  and  good,  Ftneka^ 
yellowish  and  bad,  contains  soda  or  magne- 
sia and  earthy  matter.  All  the  salt  consumed 
in  eastern  Tibet  is  said  to  be  the  prodnce  of 
lakes  or  mines  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Yaroo  river,  or  comes  from  *'  Lache,"  a  dis- 
trict lying  between  Digarehi  and  Ladak, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Yaroo.  Still  there 
are  people  who  assert  that  it  is  also  dug  oat 
of  the  ground.  The  salt-producing  districts 
are  the  most  rugged  and  inaccessible .  that 
can  be  imagined ;  men  and  sheep  only  can 
reach  the  salt  deposits,  and  the  elevatioa 
prevents  their  being  worked,  except  lor  the 
warmer  half  of  the  year,  April  to  November. 
Thousands  of  sheep  are  employed  in  oarrying 
the  salt  from  the  deposits  to  places  acoesaibla 
to  yaks.  These  latter  animals  carry  it  all 
over  Tibet  in  loads  up  to  160  lbs.  Sheep  in 
open  places  will  carry  20  to  24  lbs. :  but  ia 
the  vicinity  of  the  deposits,  the  ruggedness  is 
so  great  that  eight  to  ten  lbs.  are  as  much  as 
can  be  safely  put  upon  them.  Snow  falls 
annually  after  November  in  thesalt-prodaeii^ 
tracts,  and  covers  the  ground  or  two  months 
or  more.  The  elevation  of  these  places  can- 
not, it  is  believed,  be  uader  22,000  feet.  At 
Digarehi,  1st  quality,  2  Bs.  per  mannd,  er  30 
lbs.  lor  1  shilling.  At  Giangtohi,  SO  per 
eent.  dearer.  At  Lassa,  5  Bnpeesper  maund, 
or  8  lbs.  for  1. shilling.  Digarehi,  the nearast 
salt  mart,  mxf  be  twenty  days'  joaniey  on 
horse^back  from  the  nearest  salt  kkea  It 
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1b  believed  that  salt  is  now  in  course  of 
Ibeing  depoidted  in  a  lake  at  Tiitke  in  Ding- 
oham — near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  A  run 
river,  but  it  is  not  worked,  and  great  pains 
are  taken  to  conceal  the  fact,  as  there  is  a 
prophecy  that  whenever  salt  shall  be  found 
in  the  lakes  of  Dingcham,  the  glories  of 
fTibet  shall  be  on  the  wane  ;  which  means, 
^hat  a  rush  shall  be  made  from  all  sides  for 
"the  sait^  which  will  render  the  exclusion  of 
Btrangers  ineffectual.  Salt  is  given  to  sheep 
and  cattle  in  Tibet,  but  not  to  horses. 

Doh  so,  stone  charcoal,  or  coal,  is  nowhere 
found  in  Tibet.  It  is  known  in  that  country 
as  a  produce  of  China,  which  is  seen  at  Siling 
and  other  marts  on  the  Tibetan  ooufiues  of 
China. 

Ser,  or  gold,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  a 
feeder  of  the  Yaroo  which  flows  from  a  country 
.called  "  Sbapduk,"  and  falls  into  the  northern 
side  of  the  Yaroo  to  the  west  of  Digurchi. 
The  greater  part  of  the  gold  of  Tibet  is  the 
produce  of  mines  or  diggings.  The  Yaroo  itself 
does  not  yield  any  gold- washings.  There  are 
BO  mines  of  iron,  silver,  copper,  quick -silver 
or  lead  iu  Tibet.  All  these  metals,  and  their 
Ojudes,  are  imported  from  China. 

Yellow  Arsenic,  "  Pabea"  is  found  at  Te- 
loongcburfoo,  near  the  borders  of  China,  to 
•the  north  and  west  of  Lassa. 

Peti-she,  Amber.  Tihetnns  always  wear 
large  opaque  amber-like  beads  iu  their  neck- 
laces ;  but  the  substance  is  not  a  produce 
-of  their  own  country,  nor  is  it  amber  ;  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  expissated  turpentine-gunda  ferosa, 
mixed  with  some  hardening  material.  Fric- 
tion makes  it  smell  of  turpentine.  It  is 
brought  from  Siling  and  other  marts  of  China. 

Turquoise,  Gya-ytu^  or  China  stone.  Pe- 
f/eii,  Tibetan Htone.  Teyeu,  Cashmere  stone, 
is  greatly  prized  in  Tibet,  and  every  one 
vrears  it,  real  or  imitation,  in  ringR,  necklaces, 
earrings  and  amulet  cases.  The  best  are  very 
rare,  and  although  found  in  Tibet,  no  one 
can  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  locali- 
ties **  A  great  merchant  of  Tibet  named 
Chongpo,  who  traded,  ages  ago,  with  India,  and 
once  crossed  the  seas  beyond  India,  brought 
the  finest  real  turquoise  to  his  native  country. 
From  that  time  the  stone  has  been  known 
there,  and  like  ooined  money,  it  continnes  to 
circulate  in  the  country  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change.^ The  imitations  brought  from  China 
are  made  of  common  earthen-colored  or  other 
G^om positions.  They  are  easily  detected.  Those 
imported  via  Cashmere  are  real  stones  but 
nbt  valuable*  Their  only  test  of  a  real  stone 
'is  to  make  a  fowl  swallow  it  ^  if  real  it  will 
pass  through  unchanged. 

Digarchi  to  Panchooliog  3  marches. 
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Stations.           Marches. 

Bomet  ....       3 

N. 

LoD-kurqun    10 

N. 

Tarokcban. .      2 

N. 

Borgpagege.       3 

N, 

To  Salt  Mines    1 

N, 

Direction  at  Digarchi  north-west  across  the 
Yaroo. 

Route  to  Salt  Mines. 

stations.  Marches^ 

Amriog  joDg 4  N.  W. 

To  Nackchang....  8  N.  W. 
Sang'Zang  Lhoda  6  N.  VV. 

Sakojoug 7  N.  W. 

Tot-ben 8  N.W.  1 

Being  55  marches  for  loaded  men,  each  10 
miles,  say  550  miles. 

Route  to  the  Gold  diggings  is  the  same  as 
far  as  Sangzang  Lhoda,  thence  to  Kasha  10 
marches,  N.  by  W.  To  Komunk,  6  ditto,  N. 
Two  more  marches  to  Gold  diofgings,  N. 
These  marches  may  be  each  12  to  16  miles* 

The  larger  mammals  are 

The  Goa — An  antelope. 

Gnow — The  Ovisammuu. 

Rigong — Hare. 

Kiang — Wild  ass. 

Lawa — Musk  deer. 

Shaoo — A  large  deer,    Cervus   affinis   veL 
C.  WalHchii. 

Cheu  or  Chiru — Autelojie  Hodusoni. 

Z>onp— Thewildyakof  Tibet  The  fiercest 
of  all  known  ruminants.  It  will  rarely  hHow  a 
man  to  escape  alive  if  it  can  come  up  with 
him.  It  is  generally  hunted  on  horseback^ 
the  gret\t  aim  being  to  detach  one  from  the 
herd.  It  affects  open  grassy  ]»laces  and  goes 
in  large  herds.  Its  favuurite  pasturages  being 
ascertained,  in  the  midst  of  these  the  hunters, 
who  are  on  foot,  throw  np  circular  enclosures 
of  stone  a  few  yards  apart,  the  hunter  taking 
up  a  position  in  one  of  them.  When  a  **Dong 
is  within  shot,  the  hunter  having  ftred  at  him, 
instantly  quits  his  enclo>ure  for  another  ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  animal  hears  the  shot,  whether 
he  has  been  hit  or  not,  he,  guided  by  the 
smoke  of  the  discharge,  rushes  furiously  on 
the  enclosure,  and  commences  knocking  it  to 
pieces.  When  the  hunter  gets  another  shot  at 
him  be  retires  again  from  his  shelter  to  a  fresh 
enclosure,  and  so  on,  till  he  h&s  killed  his 
game.  The  ordinary  size  of  the  ^  Dong''  is 
four  times  that  of  the  domestic  yak,  it  is  black 
all  over,  having  occasionally  a  white  streak 
in  the  forehead.  The  horns  of  a  full  grown 
bull  are  said  to  be  three  feet  long,  and  the 
circumference  must  be  immense.  The  common 
mode  of  describing  it  is  to  throw  out  the 
elbow,  bring  the  fingers  to  the  ribs  and  point 
to  the  circle  thus  formed  as  the  size  of  the  base, 
It  is  used  by  the  grandees  of  Tibet  at  marri- 
ages and  other  feasts,  when  it .  is  filled  with 
strong  drink,  and  handed  round  to  the  couip 
pany.  ISothing  more  commendatory  of  the 
host's  jovialty  can  be  said,  than  that  <'  he 
regaled  his  guest  out  of  the  Dong's  horn."  The 
horns  so  used  are  finely  polished,  and  mounted 
with  silver,   or   gold,  and  precious  atones. 
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It  is  common  in  a  Tibetan  goompa  (Lama- 
serai,)  to  see  a  stuflfed  **  Dong  "  standing  in 
front  of  the  image  of  MabaEoli,  at  whose  sbrine 
the  animal  is  thus  figuratively  sacrificed  ;  axes 
and  other  iustraments  of  sacrifice  are  ranged 
aroand  the  image.  Strange  that  buddhists 
shoald  preserve  thii  feature  of  hinduism  in 
their  places  of  worship  ;  not  more  so  however 
than,  as  Hue  dsBcribes,  that  a  Llama  should 
nearly  go  into  fits  on  seeing  a  louse  from  his 


Tibetans,  bat  much  liked  by  the 

Gang  Sir^  OungKur^  Chalootig,  and  Toang 
Toon^— comprise  the  numerous  wild  fowl, 
swimmers  and  waders,  which  migrate  frooa 
India  iu  March  and  April,  and  retnm  in  Oc- 
tober and  November ;  they  are  all  eaten,  but 
not  extensively.  There  is  a  sort  of  prejudice 
against  killing  them ;  but  as  they  all  breed  on 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  country  and  eie 
most  numerous,  the  eggs  are  found  iu  great 


tunic  impaled  for  the  microscope,    while  the   quantities.    The  people  who  live  by  gathecii]^ 


whole  of  his  countrymen  and  co-religionists 
are  among  the  greatest  slaughterers  and  con- 
sumers of  butcher's  meat  in  the  vrorld. 

Pegoo — the  Yak. 

Cow — small,  like  the  cow  of  Bengal.  Hair 

long. 

iSauA— cross  between  cow  and  yak. 
Sank  Yak — produce  of  cow  by  yak  bull. 
Ba  Savh — produce  of  female  yak  by  bull. 

These  are  great  milkers,  better  than  yak  or 
cow ;  tail  half  cow,  half- yak.  Females  give 
young  with  bulls  or  yaktf,  best  produce  with 
yaks.  Elevation  ef  shoulder  less  than  in  the 
yak.     Hair  long  but  less  so  than  the  yaks. 

Zooib — Sheep,  four  principal  varieties  ;  1st, 
Chang  Look,  or  northern  sheep,  very  large 
with  fine  wool.  Flocks  of  400  to  1000  tend- 
ed by  one  man  \ — 2nd,  Sok  Look,  rare,  but 
greatly  prized  ;  it  is  a  doomba  or  heavy  tailed 
sheep,  comes  from  the  province  of  Sok  eitu- 
ated  to  the  east  of  Lassa ;  wool  not  very 
fine ; — 3rd,  Lho  Look,  a  very  small  sheep 
generally  white,  sometimes  black,  is  bred 
principally  about  Lassa  ;  wool  very  fine 
and  like  the  shawl  wool ; — 4th,  Ohangnmpo 
Look  ;  abundant  about  Qeroo  and  in  Ding- 
cham,  generally  very  large  fine  sheep,  all  with 
wool  white,  very  fine  end  soft.  The  flesh  of 
all  the  Tibet  sheep  is  fine  grained  and  good. 

Peu  Ra — Tibet  goat,  small,  hairy,  of  all 
colours.  Hasan  under  coat  of  fine  wool,  simi- 
lar to  the  shawl  wool,  but  there  is  no  nhawl 
wool  trade  from  Eastern  Tibet  to  India  at 
present     Flesh  pretty  good. 

Phak — Pig,  two  varieties.  The  Lho  Phak 
or  southern  pig,  is  most  abundant  to  the  south 
ef  Lassa,  and  is  similar  to  the  Indian  village 
pig,  and  the  small  China  pig  now  abundant 
in  Lassa  and  other  towns :  no  wild  hogs 
anywhere  in  Tibet.  The  Chinese  butchers  in 
Lassa  blow  their  pork  and  take  in  the 
country  folks  greatly  by  its  fine  appearance. 

CKa — Common  Fowl,  generally  small  in  Ti- 
bet, and  there  is  no  large  kind  as  in  Sikim, 
where  the  fowls  are  remarkably  large. 

Damjha — ^Ducks,  not  eaten  by  the  Ti- 
betans, but  greatly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  for 
whose  use  only  they  are  bred  near  and  in 

Damjha  CA^emoo— Goose,  Hot  eaten  by  the 
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and  selling  these  eggs  never  rob  a  uest  of  all 
its  contents,  but  take  about  half  the  eggs. 
This  forbearance  arises  from  the  general  aver- 
sion to  taking  life  which  prevails  in  Tibet, 
and  it  has  its  reward,  as  it  ib  supposed  that 
the  birds  if  entirely  deprived  of  their  youngs 
would  not  again  racurn. 

Chungoo — a  wild  Dog,  reddish  colour, 

Aooit^ — the  Civet,  is  brought  from  China 
and  iuhabiu  the  Chinese  borders  of  Tibek 
It  is  mottled  rather  than  striped. 

Sik — Leopard.  Tibet  or  contiguous  conutnes. 

Tagh — Tiger  do.  do. 

tSomb — Bear.    A  red  and  a  black  specieB. 

Nekor-nehu — a  large  sheep,  or  goat,  or  ante- 
lope, found  iu  the  very  rugged  mouutaiuB  oortk 
of  the  Yaroo  river,  and  \u  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  salt  mines  or  lakes.  It  is  four  feet 
I  high,  has  very  large  horns,  sloping  back,  and 
four  feet  long,  has  a  tail  16  inches  long,  is 
shaggy,  and  of  various  colours,  somatimee 
blaciL  and  red. 

No  leeches,  musquitoes  or  peepea  in  Ti- 
bet ;  and  maggots  or  fiies  are  never  seen  that. 
There  are  no  bees  or  wasps  iu  Dingcham  or 
Tibet  proper.  In  the  valley  of  Choombit 
a  good  deal  of  fine  honey  in  found,  which  ia 
exported  to  Tibet. 

The  lakes  in  Tibet  are  full  of  fish  ;  one 
kind  named  <' choolap,"  grows  to  the  weight 
of  8  lbs. ;  it  is  not  well  flavoured  or  deli* 
cate.  Enormous  quantities  are  taken  by 
the  hand  in  the  winter  season ;  when  the  lakes 
are  frozen  over,  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ice  to 
which  the  fish  immediately  rush,  and  are  then 
pulled  out  by  the  hand.  Salt  is  not  used  to 
preserve  fish,  they  are  gutted^  split  up^  the 
tail  put  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  to  dry  iu 
the  open  air,  ihey  keep  in  this  way  for  a 
year.  The  principal  lakes  on  this  side  the 
Yaroo  are  Yamdo,  Yenmtso,  Eamchoo,  '^^\\ 
and  Chomotetooug  near  Dobta. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Tibet  is  extraordi- 
nary. The  flocks  are  immense^  and  a  person  of 
no  consequence  whatever  will  have  2,000  or 
3000  sheep.  The  large  owners  have  as  many  as 
7,000.  The  fleece  is  taken  once  a  year  in  May 
or  June.  The  ewes  breed  twice  a  year.  The 
great  lambing  season  is  in  April  and  May, 
the  other  iu  October  and  November.    Many 
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of  the  autumn  lambs  die  from  the  oold,  but 
this  is  not  considered  any  great  loss  as  the 
skins  are  so  valuable.  A  cldak  of  lamb  skins 
made  of  foarteen  skins  is  worth  25  Tibet 
rnpees,  or  10  India  rupees.  The  rams  (two  or 
three  for  every  hundred  ewes)  remain  with  the 
ewes  always,  but  after  the  ewes  are  in  young, 
the  rams  have  a  sort  of  breeching  put  en 
to  prevent  annoyance  to  the  pregnant  ewes. 
The  males  are  gelded  when  quite  young  or 
up  to  a  year  old  ;  the  prices  vary  from  five  to 
seven  Tibet  rupees  per  head,  i.e.,  two  to  three 
India  rupees. 

The  Government  dues  on  sheep  farms  is  10 
per  cent,  in  kind,  every  three  years  ;  this  is 
in  addition  to  a  general  tax  of  one  rupee 
per  door  on  all  houses  per  annum. 

During  the  summer  season,  but  little  fresh 
meat  is  used.  The  Tibetans  do  not  like  to 
boil  it,  and  are  not  partial  to  it  raw  unless  it 
has  been  dried.  In  November  there  is  a 
great  slaughtering  in  the  towns,  and  a  wealthy 
man  in  the  country  will  kill  two  hundred 
sheep  at  this  time  for  his  year's  consumption. 
The  animal  is  butchered,  skinned  and  gutted, 
and  then  placed  standing  on  its  feet  in  a  free 
current  of  air.  It  becomes  in  a  couple  of 
days  quite  hard,  and  white,  and  is  then  ready 
to  eat.  It  is  kept  in  this  way  for  more  than 
a  year,   and  undergoes   great  vicissitudes  of 
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clay  mortar.     Goats  are  also  reared  in  consi- 
derable flocks,  but  principally  on  account  of 
their  milk.    The  flesh  of  the  sheep  is  infinite- 
ly preferred.     The  milk  of  yaks,  cows,  sheep 
and   goats   is   used  alike  for  making   dried 
curds  and  the    various  preparations  of  milk 
used  by  these  people.     The  milk  of  mares 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  at  all  in  Eastern 
Tibet.  Although  ponies  are  extensively  bred 
there,  the  number  of  other  cattle  renders  it 
unnecessary.     Fowls  are  of  a  small  breed,  and 
are  reared  with   some  difficulty.     The  large 
fowls  of  Sikini  and  Bootan   are  much  prized 
there.     The    Tibetans   do   not   care    about 
fowl  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  it  is  only  since 
the   period   of   the  Chinese  supremacy  that 
fowls,  pigs,  or  fish  have  been   used   by  them. 
Even  now  in  the  places  remote  from  Chinese 
posts,  pork  and  fowls  are  not  to  be  had.    The 
Chinese   must   have  pork,  eggs,    fowls,  and 
around  Lhassa,  Giangtchi,  Digarchi  and  other 
places,  and  their  stations,  these  are  reared  for 
Chinese  consumption. 

In  July  and  August  severe  fevers  are  not 
uncommon  ;  cholera  is  not  known  ;  dysentery 
occurs,  and  ia  often  violent,  sometimes  proving 
fatal  in  four  days.  Cough  and  diseases  of 
the  chest  are  not  prevalent. 

Ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent  and  very  se- 
vere.    Itinerant  occulists  go  about  the  coun- 


climate  without  spoiling.    It  has  been  seen  at.  o ^^^  v»w  w^^..- 

Darjeeling  in  the  rains  quite  dry  and  hard,|  ^""^  ^^^  are  in  good  repute:  they   never  per- 
and   in   no   way    decomposed.     When  long '  ^^^*^  operations,  but  cure   by   application  of 


exposed  to  the  wind  of  Tibet  it  becomes  so 
dry  that  it  may  be  rubbed  into  powder  be- 
tween the  hands.  In  this  state  it  is  mixed 
with  water  and  drank,  and  used  in  various 
other  ways.  The  Tibetans  eat  animal  food 
in  endless  forms,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  eat  nothing  else.  The  livers  of  the 
sheep  and  other  animals  are  similarly  dried 
or  frozen,  and  are  much  prized.  To  a  person 
unused  to  the  dried  meat  of  Tibet,  the  hver  is 
represented  as  peculiarly  distasteful ;  it  is  bit- 
ter, and  nearly  as  hard  as  a  stone.  The  fat 
is  simply  dried,  packed  in  the  stomachs,  and 
thus  sent  to  market  or  kept  for  home  use. 
The  skins  furnish  clothing  for  the  working 
classes  and  servants.  All  classes  in  Tibet 
put  on  furs  of  some  kind  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  winter.  It  is  not  reckoned  re- 
putable to  kill  your  own  meat,  and  therefore 
every  hamlet  has  its  professional  butcher.  In 
towns  it  is  a  great  trade  from  the  enormous 
quantity  of  meat  consumed.  Some  butchers 
will  have  five  hundred  carcases  dried  and 
ready  at  their  stalls.  The  trade  of  a  butcher 
— Shempa — is  hereditary  and  a  despised  one. 
The  horns  of  animals  are  not  turned  to  any 
useful  purpose  in  Tibet.  Small  houses  are 
built  in  the  suburbs  of  Lhassa  with  horns  and 
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unguents  and  washes.  Three  days  travelling 
in  the  snow  without  hair-blinds  is  sure  to 
produce  ophthalmia. 

Skin  diseases  are  by  no  means  common,  al- 
though the  people  are  so  filthy  in  their  habits. 
The  most  dreaded  and  the  most  fatal   of  all 
diseases  is  the  small-pox.     The  people  fly  the 
contagion,  leaving  theirhomes  in  the  most  incle- 
ment weather.  Inoculation  is  regularly  perform- 
ed annually  in  the  warmer  seasons.     Two  me- 
thods are  in  use,  one  by  incisions  on  the  wrist, 
the  other  is  effected  by  inhalation.     A  plug  of 
cotton  which  has  been  impregnated  with  small- 
pox virus  and  dried,  is  introduced  into  the  nose 
and  left  there  for  two  or  three  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  symptoms  of  the  small -pox  ap- 
pear.    This  method    was  introduced    from 
China,  where  it  is  largely  practised.     Dropsy 
is  rather  a  common   disease,  and  is  generally 
fatal  in  the  cold  season.     There  is  very  little 
rheumatism  in  Tibet  proper  ;  at  fiakchan  in 
Choombi   it  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent. 
There  is  a  malady  called  the   '*  Laughing  dis- 
ease" which  is  much  dreaded  ;  people  die  of 
it.  It  consists  of  violent  fits  of  laughing  with 
excruciating  pain  in  the  fauces  and  throat ; 
men  and  women  have  it  alike,  and  it  is  named 
'*  Joomtook*'  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
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It  frequently  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days,  but   many  of  the  valleya  which  deacend  on  the 


is  not  accompanied  with  fever. 

In  Tibet  the  cycle  of  Jupiter,  Vrihaspati 
Chakra,  is  used.  Their  epoch  occurs  in 
1 025  A .  D.  Mr.  Csoma  de  Koros  mentions 
that  iu  the  Tibetan  sacred  booksi  three  periods 
of  their  compilation  are  expressly  stated i 
first  under  Sakya  (520  to  638  B.C.).  then 
under  Asoka*  king  of  PataliputrA,  110  years 
after  the  decease  of  Sakya ;  lastly  by  Kanishka, 
upwards  of  400  years  after  Sakya.  Boom,  a 
Tibetan  work  in  12  volumes  containing 
tracts  of  the  Eloopka  Section. 

All  the  elevated  country  of  Central  Asia, 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  lofty  snow 
mountains  which  eucircle  India  from  Kashmir 
to  Assam,  is  familiarly  known  to  Europeans 
by  the  name  of  Thibet  or  Tubet, — ^most 
properly,  Tibet.  This  name  is  also  com- 
monly employed  by  the  mohamedan  nations 
to  the  north  and  west  to  designate  the 
4ame  country,  but  is  not  known  in  the  language 
of  the  Tibetans  themselves,  among  whom 
different  portions  of  the  country  are  UBually 
known  by  different  names.  Tibet  appears 
to  be  characterized  by  great  uniformity  of 
•climate  and  productions,  and  perhaps  also 
of  physical  features,  but  is  naturally  sepa- 
rable into  two  grand  divisions*  One  of  these, 
the  waters  of  which  collect  to  jdin  the  Sanpu, 
which  in  India  becomes  the  Brahmaputra,  is 
still  scarcely  known  ;  the  other,  drained  priii- 
•cipally  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  has 
been  repeatedly  visited  by  European  travellers. 
The  line  of  separation  between  these  two  por- 
tions lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  great  lakes 
Manasarawar  and  Bawan,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  the  country  must  gradually 
slope  in  both  directions  towards  the  sea. 
Western  Tibet,  according  to  the  popular  opini- 
on on  the  subject  of  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  Himalaya,  forms  a  plain  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Himalaya  and  on  the  north  by 
Kuenlun ;  but  this,  however,  is  so  ii\r  from 
being  the  case,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  traversed  in  all  di- 
rections by  ranges  of  mountains  in  every  res- 
pect similar  to  the  Himalaya,  of  which  in  fact 
those  south  of  the  Indus  are  ramitication», 
while  those  on  the  north  are  branches  of  the 
snowy  chain  of  Kuenlun.  It  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  describe  in  an  adequate 
manner  the  extreme  desolation  of  the  most 
barren  parts  of  Tibet,  where  no  luxuriant 
forest  or  bright  green  herbai^e  softens  the 
nakedness  of  the  mountains,  but  everywhere 
the  same  precipices,  heaps  of  rocks,  and  bar- 
ren monotonous  deserts  meet  the  eye.  Tibet 
includes  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Indus 
and  Yaru  or  Brahmaputra,  together  with  the 
whole  axis  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the  heads  of 
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Indian  side,  and  which  are  situated  beyond  the 
mass  of  snow  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
chain.     Beyond  the  Indus  and  Yara  are  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Kuenlun.  Western  Tibet 
is   considerably   drier  than   Eastern     Tibet. 
The  chain  of  the  Knenlun,  where  it    forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  Western  Tibet,   is 
not  less  elevated  tban  the  Himalaya,  and   is 
covered  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  length 
with  perpetual  snow.     Its  axis  has  not  been 
crossed  by  any  European  traveller,  b^t  bas 
lieen  reached  by  Dr.  Thomson,  who  visited  the 
Karakoram  pass,  elevated  18,300  feet.     The 
Kuenlun  chain  has  been  called  the  Mns-tagh, 
Karakoram,     Hindu-kush,  and  T»ungling  or 
Onion   Mountains,  from  the  prevalence  of  a 
species  of  Allium.     It  is  also  called  the  Be- 
iur-tagh,  which,  according  to  Cunningham,  is 
synonymouH  with  the  Balti  mountains,  and  it 
is  the  Bulut-Tag  or  Cloud  Mountain  of  Captain 
H.  Strachey,  who  confines  the  term  to  the 
east  of  Samarcaud  and   south  of  Kliokand. 
The   menu    elevation  of  Western     Tibet  is 
estimated  by  Captain  Strachey  at  15,000  feet, 
but  many  ranges  haven  mean  of  19 — 20,000 
feet,  with  peaks  innumerable  21—  25.000  feet 
Many    extensive  areas,    Guge,  Nari,  Nubn, 
Rupchii,  and  Zanskar,  are  above  15,000  feet 
continuously  for  many  miles  in  all  directions, 
and  the  majority  of  the  passesare  above  17,000 
feet.  The  bnsin  of  the  Indus  at  Le  is  117,800 
to  12,000  feet.     The   climate  of  Wesfem  Ti- 
bet is  arid  ;  rain  and  snow  at  moderate  eleva- 
tions  are   scarcely    known.      Cultivation  is 
luxuriant  below  12,000  feet,  and   attains  the 
height  of  15.000  feet.     Eastern  Tibet  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  same  genei*al  as]>ect  as  Wes- 
tern Tibet,  as  far  east  at  least  as  Jigatzi  or 
Teshu   Lumbu  and  Lhassa.    That  the  moun- 
tain  Hystem  of  East  Tibet  is  an   enormously 
elevated  mountain    mas8,  is  proved  by  the 
statements  of  many  intelligent  Tibetans,  by  the 
Chinese  geographers,  by  the  narrative   of  M. 
H  uc,  and  the  fact  of  so   many  of  the  large 
rivers  of  Asia  flowing;  from  several  directions. 
Showers  of  rain  are  frequent  about  Jigatxi  in 
the  summer  months.  ■   The  mountain  chain  to 
the  north  of  the  Yaru  is  enormously  elevated 
over  a  belt  of  many  miles  in  breadth,  and  many 
of  the  greatest  rivers  in  Asia  rise  within  the 
area.     At  Lhassa  the  country  is  open  and 
stony,  and  without  trees,  except  such  as  are 
cultivated  just  as  in  Western   Tibet.     Far- 
ther east  in  the  direction  of  China,  the  moan- 
tains  are  covered  with  forests,  while   in  the 
S.  E.  in  the  valley  of  the  Yaru,  a  subtropi- 
cal climate  is  soon  reached. 

Western  Tibet  is  a  country  of  such  general 
eleiration,  that,  only  in  the  province  of  Baltic 
villages  are   to    be   found    below  a  height 
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of  6,000  feet.     As  a  whole,  Tibet  iB  very 
tbinly  populated^  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants living  at  heights  varying  between 
9,000  and  11,000  ft.  Some  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Tibet  have  been  built  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions ;  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladak,  and  one  of 
tbe  most  important  commercial  places  of  West- 
em  Tibet,  lies  1 1,527  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Tibet,  like  the  Himalayas^  has  its  summer 
villages.     One  of  them,  Gartok,  on  the  Indus, 
at  a  height  of  15,090  ft,  has  a  special  iuterest 
attaching  to  it  from   the  commercial   impor- 
tance of  the  place.     Every  yeari   in  August, 
a  large  fair  is  held  there,  and  occasionally 
visited  by  several  thousands  of  ua lives  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  Himalaya  and  Central 
Asia.     The  houses  in   Gartok  being  few  in 
number,  the   people  have  to  encamp  in  the 
black  or  coloured  cloth-tents  which  they  bring 
"with  them,  enlivening  the  usual  quiet  aspect 
of  the  place  with  the  appearauce  of  a  second 
and  larger  town  under  canvas.     This  is  cer- 
tainly the   greatest  height  at  which  man  is 
known  to  congregate  for  mercantile  purposes. 
Some  of  the  other  Tibetan  summer   villages, 
as  Norbu  (15,946  ft.)  and  Puga  (15,264  ft.), 
are  built  on  sites,  near  which  sale  and  borax, 
important  export  articles  of  Tibet,  are  found, 
and  serve  only  as  occasional  sheltering  places 
to  shepherds. 

Tibet  has  long  been  famous  throughout 
Asia,  and  even  in  Europe,  for  its  numerous 
berds  of  sheep,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the 
wool  which  they  provide  ;  with  the  rearing  of 
these  herds  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  ex- 
clusively occupied.  In  summer,  the  flocks  are 
driven  to  pasture  grounds,  some  of  whicb  reach 
an  elevation  of  1 5,000  to  16,349  ft.,  beyond 
which  the  Tibetan  shepherds  venture. 

In  the  Kuenluui  even  the  foot  of  its  sou- 
thern (Tibetan)  slopes  is  so  elevated,  that  no 
villages  or  pasture  grounds  exist  at  all ;  by  com- 
bining with  recent  observations  a  variety  of 
reports  received,  we  obtain  for  its  northern 
slopes  9,400  ft. ;  as  the  limit  of  permanently 
inhabited  villages  (Bushia  9,310  ft.) ;  summer 
villages  reach  about  10200  ft.  ;  and  pasture 
grounds  do  not  occur  above  13,000  ft  There 
are  several  routes  into  Tibet,  one  by  the  nor- 
thern banks  of  the  Lohit,  and  through  the 
Hiskmi  hills  into  Tibet,  called  the  Mishmi 
route.  Mr.  Georgia  Bogle,  who  was  sent  in  1775 
by  (Mr.  Hastings)  the  Governor  of  Bengal  on 
an  embasssy  to  the  Grand  Llama  of  Ti- 
bet, in  1774,  travelled  by  way  of  Coos-Be- 
bar,  Tassasudon,  and  Paredrong,  to  Chan- 
manning,  the  then  residence  of  the  Llama,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with 
Lhassa. 

Through  Daijiling  is  the  shortest  mountain 
passage  across  the  Himalaya  into  Tibet  and 
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Central  Asia,  and  there  .is  no  doubt  that 
a  large  commerce  in  British  manufactures 
could  be  established  for  these  countries.  Mr» 
Moorcroft  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tAt  *'  it  is  at 
our  option  whether  Central  Asia  shall  be  sup- 
plied with  goods  from  Eussia  or  England.*^ 
The  brothers  Sohlagintweit  corroborate  that 
view.  Mr.  Bogle  said  that  the  trade  must  have 
been  a  very  considerable  one  in  broadcloths^ 
and  that  the  demand  fur  it  was  still  very  great 
in  his  time.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Colonization  Committee,  said  there  was 
nothing  the  Tibetans  admired  more  than 
the  cloth  of  his  garments,  and  he  believed^ 
if  they  could  obtain  British  woollens,  they 
would  gladly  use  them.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts of  Tibet  are  gold,  jewels,  shawl-wool 
(the  same  as  the  Cashmere  shawls  are  made 
of),  ponies,  immense  quantities  of  borax, 
and  Salt.  Almost  all  the  salt  consumed  in 
the  Himalaya  is  from  Tibet,  and  it  is 
brought  with  immense  labour,  upon  the 
backs  of  men,  women,  children,  and  animals  ; 
with  communication  easy  and  cheap  by  rail 
roads  from  Calcutta  to  Darjiling,  the  salt  of 
the  sea  coast  of  India  will  entirely  super- 
sede that  of  Tibet  in  the  Himalaya,  and  the 
natives,  too,  much  prefer  it. 

The  great  Tibet  road  leads  from  India  to 
Central  Asia,  runs  in  the  gorge  through  which 
the  Sutlej  passes.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  snow  valleys  trade;  they  reside  from 
March  until  November  in  the  valleys  just  uu- 
der  the  gbats,  where  a  scanty  cultivation  is 
carried  on  by  their  women,  and  whence  the 
men  take  flour,  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  &c.  into  Ti- 
bet, bringing  back  borax,  salt  and  wool.  But 
from  November  to  March  they  abandon  the 
snowy  ranges  for  the  banks  of  the  Alaknanda 
about  Kurupryag,  Nandpryag,  &c.,  and  carry 
on  interchanges  with  the  traders  at  Najiba- 
bad.  They  use  the  Chour-gai  or  yak  for  trans- 
port ;  it  carries  16Q  to  200  lbs.  It  is  pur- 
chased at  frou  10  to  15  rupees.  Gold,  like 
all  else  of  a  yellow  colour  in  Tibet,  is  sa^ 
cred  to  the  grand  Llama.  Tbe  gravel  of  the 
northern  steppes  of  Tibet  yields  gold  in 
grains,  but  the  value  of  the  crude  borax  of  the 
Jakea  surpasses,  as  an  article  of  trade,  that  of 
tbe  precious  metal.  Gold  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  Basha  stream,  in  Little  Tibet.  Vigne  has 
no  doubt  that  the  drun  or  marmot  of  Little  Ti- 
bet are  the  "  ants  as  big  as  foxes'*  noticed  by 
Herodotus  as  throwing  up  gold.  Nagyr  is 
celebrated  for  its  gold  washings.  Tavernier 
tells  us  (p.  156)  that  "  toward  the  Tibet,  which 
is  the  ancient  Caucasus,  in  the  territories  of  a 
raja  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Chachemir, 
there  are  three  mountains  close  one  by  an- 
other, one  of  which  produces  excellent  gold, 
the  other  granats^  and  the  third  Lapis  Lazuli." 
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Thokjalnng,  ia  lakitude  Z2^,  is  tbe  chief  gold 
field  of  Western  Tibet.  It  is  a  large  desolate 
plain  about  16,000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe 
sea,  and  ii#1868,  tbe  pundit  sent  by  Captain 
Montgomerie  saw  a  nugget  weighing  75  tolas 
or  2  lbs.  In  Tibet  the  gold  fields  are  said 
to  extend  from  Rudok  to  Lhassa,  or  eleven 
degrees  of  longitude  =700  miles.  They  al- 
so extend  northerly  to  between  Aksu  and  Hi. 
Numerous  parts  of  Central  Russia  and  China 
also  contain  gold.     Marco  Polo  relates  that  in 


TICAL. 

Moorcrofb  speaks  highly  of  the  cultiTatioii 
of  wheat  and  barley  in  Tibet,  and  he  oooe  saw 
a  field  of  the  latter  grain  in  that  conntry  abcIi 
as  he  had  never  before  beheld,  and  which  he 
says  an  £nglish  fanner  would  have 
many  miles  to  have  looked  at 

The  Tibetan  postfixes   po,  mo,     &c. 
found  in  Serpa  (be,  ba,  me,  mo,)  Lepcha  ;  (bo, 
mo,) ;  Kiranti  (ba,  ma,  va,  vo,) ;  Sunwar  (Plia), 
but   they  are  rare,  save  in   berpa,  with    snh- 
staiitives.     As  qualitive  aflSxes  they  occur  in  : 


Tibet,  they  eat  raw  meat  and  worship  images,    Serpa  (generally   contracted    to  m,)    Limbu  ' 


and  have  no  shame  respecting  their  wives. 
Ibi-gamin  is  a  glacier  in  Eastern  Tibet,  in  height 
22,260  feet  English  =  20,886  French  feet. 
The  Chong  are  a  hill  tribe  on  the  side  of  the 
Mekong  basin,  but  towards  the  sea,  between 
L.  11^  and  12°  N.  They  preserve  more  of 
the  Australo-Tamuliau  character  than  any  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  Their  hair,  instead 
of  being  stiff  or  harsh  as  in  the  Mongolian, 
Tibetan,  and  prevalent  ultra-Indian  and  Ma- 
laya-Polynesian rvces,  is  comparatively  soft, 
the  features  are  much  more  prominent  and 
the  beard  is  fuller.  Tbe  majority  of  the  Af- 
ghan and  Tibetan  plunts  are  also  natives  res- 
pectively of  the  Caspian  steppes  and  North 
Persia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Siberia  on  the 
other.  They  have  been  described  by  Russian 
botAnistp,  and  especially  oy  Ledeboiir,  Bunge, 
Turczaninow,  C.  A.  Meyer,  and  Fischer,  be- 
sides being  rendered  classical  by  the  labours 
of  Gmelin  and  Pallas.  Boissier's  Diagnoses 
Plantarum  Orientalium,  published  in  the 
'Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  contain 
descriptions  of  many  new  Persian  and  Levan- 
tine plants,  mainly  from  the  collections  of 
Kotschy  and  Aucher-Eloy,  which  are  also 
common  to  Western  Tibet,  Afghanistan,  Siud, 
and  Beluchistan. 

Middle  Tibet,  or  Ladak,  in  the  reign   of 
AuruDgzebe,  was  invaded  by  the  Ealmuks, 


(ba,  pa,  va,  ma,  euphonically  la,  ra,)  :  Kiranti, 
Murmi  (ba,  pa)  ;  Gnning  (ba,  va,  bo.)  The 
Tibetan  ka,  ga,  occurs  in  Newnr  (  ka,  ko,  go, 
gu)  ;  Magar  and  Sunwar  have  cho  (generally  so 
in  Sunwar).  Tu  numerals  Kiranti  suffixes  ya 
and  Limbu  sh.  Verbal  postfixes  occur  in  all 
tbe  vocabularies  le,  re,  iie,  e  Limbu  ;  ra,  na,  a 
(apparently)  Kiranti ;  iii,  na  Magar  Axu  Mr. 
Hodgson  says  the  Murmi,  Gurung,  Magar  And 
Sunwar  in  speaking  always  add  a  terminal  of 
to  the  imperative. 

The  Tibetan  pony,  though  born  and  bred 
10,000  to  1 4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  useful  animals  in  the 
plains  of  Bengal,  powerful  and  hardy,  and 
when  well  trained  early,  docile,  although  by 
nature  vicious  and  obstinate. — Hooker^  VoL  I. 
p.  118,  <o  p.  131.  Travels,  Moorcroft* s,269,2S0, 
CunninghanCs  History  of  ihe  Sikhs^  p,  2. 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  No.  IV. 
and  V.  April  and  May  1853,  p.  193-19i. 
HumboldAsie  Centrale,  vol,  I.  p.  14.  Di\ThoM- 
sorCs  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya  aud  TibeL- 
p.  457,376,390.  Latham's  Ethnology.  Journey 
to  Peking^  vol.  II,  p.  3 1 2.  Mason.  Campbeli,  p. 
48.  Tomkowski.  Hooker  and  Thomsofi^s  Flora 
Indica.  A,  Gunvingham  in  Journ,  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  No.  CGXVIIL  No.  3  of 
1855.  Prin.  Indiati  Antiq.  page  40.  EennelTi 


and  the  ruler  of  the  country,  unable  to  repel '  ^^^'':J[\^_^\:,_^^^  S*ll'\_^?.^!® /r  ??^ 
them,  applied  for  aid  to  the  Mogul  governor  of 
Cashmere,  who  granted  it  on  condition  that 
Ladak  became  tributary  to  the  Mogul  empire. 
On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ladak  lies  the  large 
province  of  Chan  tan,  known  to  the  Boo  teas  as 
Himdes  or  Hemdes,  the   'Region  of  Cold,' 
comprehending  what  has  been  called  Upper 
Tibet.  This  country  was  formerly  subject   to 
independent  princes,  but  their  authority  gradu- 
ally merged  in  that  of  H'lassa  (the  name  of 
the  capital  of  Bootan),  which  is  under  the 
nominal  authority  of  China,  a  Chinese  gover- 
nor residing  in  the  city.     By  virtue  of  some 
ancient  agreement,  the  wool  of  the  shawl  goat, 
of  which  this  cold  country  is  the  chief  resort, 
is  sold  exclasively  to  the  people  of  Ladak : 
hence  probably  arose  some  constructive  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs. 
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Kailas  :  Gangri  Range  ;  Kara-koram  ;  Ladak. 

TIBETO-BURMAN  TRIBES.  See  India. 

TIBETO-CHINESE.  See  India. 

TIBETO-INDIAN.    See  India. 

TIBETO-INDONESIAN  REGION.  See 
India. 

TICA,  a  commentary,  most  of  the  Sid- 
dhantas  which  have  been  written  by  modem 
hindu  authors,  such  as  the  Arya,  Parasara, 
and  other  treatises  known  by  that  designa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  ticas  of  Bhascara  Acharya, 
Varaha  Mihira,  and  others,  maybe  consider- 
ed as  commentaries  on  the  four  principal 
Siddhantas  of  the  hindoo  religion. 

TICAL,  a  Chinese  weight,  also  money  of 
account ;  as  a  weight  about  4|  oz.  or  the  16th 
of  the  catty,  as  a  money  reckoned  at  the  third 
of  a  pound  sterling.    It  is  also  called  a  ly- 
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ang  ;  anotber  name  in  Bnnnah  for  the  kyat, 
a  weight  vhioh  consists  of  252  grains.  In 
Siam  the  tical  coin  and  weight  is  236  troy 
grains,  and  its  value  in  England  is  about  28. 6d. 
sterling. — JSimmoncPs  Dtk. 

TICHODROMUS  MURURIA,  or  Wall 
Creeper  of  S.  Europe,  is  very  cc»mmon  in  the 
Himalayai  Afghanistan,  &c.  It  occurs  in 
rocky  situations,  and  on  the  scarped  sides 
of  mountain  roads,  and  it  is  often  observed 
in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  At  a  distance  it 
looks  like  a  very  large  grey  and  scarlet  but- 
terfly, as  with  expanded  wings  it  noiselessly 
creeps  over  the  rock,  poking  its  long  awl-shap- 
ed bill  into  every  little  nook  and  crevice. 
— A  dams » 

TICKEL.  Colonel,  3l8t  B.  N.  I ,  wrote  on 
the  Birds  of  Borabhun  and   Dbalbun  in   £L 
As.  Trans.  1833,  vo^  77.  569,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  ornithology  of  Central  India  and  Burmah. 
TIC-POLONGA.    A  name  given  in  Ceylon 
to  a  poisonous  snake  about  3  or  4  feet  lon^. 
TIDES.     The  usual  vertical  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tides  along  the  peninsula  of  India  is 
small.   In  the  straits  of  Malacca  it  is    from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  while  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  in  the  same  latitude,  there  is  scarcely 
any  variation.     The  tides  at  Singapore  corre- 
spond in  this  respect  with  those  in  the  Straits. 
The  vertical  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  upon  the 
coast  of  Cochin-China  varies  from  six  to  four- 
teen feet,  and  the  periods  and  duration  of  the 
ebb  and  flood  are  by  no  means  regular.     In 
latitude  12^,  on  the  same  shore,  there  is  but 
one  tide  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  tides  in  the  tropics 
rise  and  fall  very  little.     Although  it  is  grant- 
ed that  in  high  latitudes  the  perpendicular 
flow  and  ebb  is  generally  greater  than  in  low, 
still  there  are  many  examples  of  considerable 
tides  in  the  latter.    At  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of 
Cambay,  in  latitude  22^,  Horsburg  states  that 
the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 


TIDORE. 


The  range  of  the  tides,  hoW^ver,  greatly 
varies,  from  1^  feet  in  the  open  ocean  at  the 
Mauritius  to  20  feet  at  Rangoon^  21  feet  at 
Mergui  and  Martaban,  and  30  feet  at  Surat. 


L.  N. 

L.  E. 

Rise  ft. 

Balasore 

21°  28' 

HT(y 

10 

Bankest 

17  57 

73  1 

12 

Basein 

19  18 

72  49 

17 

Bombay 

18  54 

72  48 

12 

Beyt 

22  28| 

69  9 

14 

Chittagong 

22  20 

91  48 

15 

Daman  Bay 

20  22 

72  49 

17 

Keshm  Island  .. 

26  57 

56  17 

12 

Makemba 

15  42S 

45  58 

17 

Martabau 

16  32N 

97  35 

21 

Malinda 

3  13S 

40  11 

11 

Rajapur 

18  16N 

73 

12 

Rangoon 

16  47 

96  10 

20 

Surat 

21    12 

72  47 

30 

Tavoy  Island    ... 

13   6 

98  14 

17 

Versava 

19    7        72  46 

16 

Zanzibar 

6  98        39  14 

10 

American  Expedition  to  Japan,  pa^es  14& 
and  156.  Horsburg.  See  B<»re. 

TIDH ARA.  Hind.  Euphorbia  antiqiiorum. 

TIDORE,  on  the  west  coast  of  Gilolo,  is 
about  six  miles  long.  A  mountain  on  the  N. 
K  end  of  the  ibland,  is  in  lat.  0°  40'  N.,  long. 
127''  22^'  E.  Tidore  is  over  4000  feet  high. 
Tidore,  like  Temate,  from  which  it  is  two  or 
three  leagues  distant,  is  formed  in  its  sonth- 
ern  part  of  lofty  hills.  The  soil  is  of  great 
fecundity,  and  plentifully  watered  by  streams 
from  the  peaks.  The  people  appreciate  these 
blessings,  and  labour  more  earnestly  on  the 
land  than  those  of  the  sister  isle,  distinguish- 
ing themselves  by  an  aptitude  for  agricultural 
occupation.  Near  is  Batchian,  the  largest  of 
the  chaplet  of  isles  surrounding  Gilolo, 
fertile  as  Tidor^  but  neglected  and  rotting  in 
its  wealth  and  beauty,  under  the  hands  of  a 
population  universally  indolent.  The  soil  is 
the  tides  is  from  thirty-six  feet  at  the  full  and  '  volcanic,  and  below  the  active  crater  springs 


change  of  the  moon.  So,  also,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  in  Snrat  road,  it  is  from 
twenty  to  twenty-one  feet,  and  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  in  Bombay  harbour  ;  again,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban,  which  is  far  within  the  tro- 
pics, the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  at  the  full 
and  change  of  the  moon,  is  twenty-three  and 
twenty*four  feet,  and  of  Rangoon  bar  about 
twenty  or  twenty-one  feet.  In  Gasper  straits, 
within  2^^  of  the  equator,  there  is  occasion, 
ally,  from  local  causes,  a  rise  and  fall  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  feet  on  the  spring  tide,  but 
this  is  rare  in  other  places  so  near  the  equator. 
These  instances,  all  mentioned  by  Horsburg, 
show  that  very  considerable  tides  occur  within 
the  tropics. 
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of  sulphureous  water  break  from  the  ground 
in  the  most  picturesque  situations.  Among 
the  people  here,  as  in  Amboyna,  the 
christian  coiiveHs  are  the  most  inert  and 
servile.  The  situation  and  aspect  of  the 
island  are  beautiful,  its  fertility  is  abundant, 
its  climate  leaves  little  to  desire,  yet  is  all 
but  a  waste,  with  a  scant  and  scattered  popu- 
lation immersed  in  poverty.  Monkeys  are  to 
be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Moluccan 
archipelago.  The  Molucca  sea  is  sprinkled 
with  smaller  islands  interesting  and  curiona 
in  themselves,  but  too  little  important,  and 
too  numerous,  to  be  separately  noticed. 
Among  them  may  be  enumerated  Tawali, 
Mandola,  Lntta,  Hanika,  Sapanus  Ghissa^ 
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the  Eeffiog  Isles,  Amblow,  Manifra»  Eilanja^, 
Bono,  Harekoe,  Hominoa,  Noesa  Laat,  Hila, 
Kilwari,  Binoa,  NeUny,  Maoipa,  Manok, 
Myo,  Teftory,  Serua,  Motir,  BaDy,  Tomoguy, 
Selang,  Gag,  and  Battang  Pally.  There  is 
considerable  variety  in  their  aspect,  form, 
and  size.  Some,  like  Battany  Pnlly,  are  not 
half  a  mile  round,  though  be»ring  a  grove  of 
trees.  Others,  considerably  larger,  are  of 
moderate  elevation,  and  wooded  over  their 
whole  extent.  Pulo  Gag,  unlike  most  of  its 
companions,  presents  an  English  appearance, 
being  luxuriantly  fertile,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  tall  timber  clumps,  entirely 
bare  of  trees.  Many  are  wholly  uninhabited. 
The  greater  and  the  lesser  Kef&ug,  however, 
now  little  known  islets  S.  E.  of  Ceram, 
are  well  peopled  by  mahomedan  Malays, 
and  sprinkled  with  bouses  of  traders  engaged 
in  traffic  with  the  Nassau,  the  Ei,  and  the 
Tenimber  isles,  where  they  sell  the  produce 
of  their  fishery,  tortoise,  and  trepang.  The 
isles  are  low,  but  remarkably  picturesque. — 
St.  John* $  Indian  Archipelago^  Vol.  I.  p.  140. 
Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea^  87,  39,  645. 
Temminck^  Possessions  Neerlandaises,  Vol.  III. 
p.  151,  154.  Hogendorp^  Coup  d  ceil  sur 
Java.  JColff^  Voyage  of  the  Dourga.  See  India. 

TIELLA.,  in  Malayala  and  Tamil)  a  tree 
which  is  not  much  known  in  Ceylon.  It  grows 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  used  by  the  natives  in  the  frames  of  country 
boats ;  and,  from  its  strength  and  durability 
is  found  to  answer  the  purpose  welL — Edye, 
Ceylon, 

TIEN  CHING—  %  See  Dyes. 

TIEN-DZA.  Chinese,  a  title  of  the  emperor 
of  China.  The  emperor  has  in  his  palace  a  bell  for 
the  use  of  the  oppressed  who  claim  his  protec- 
tion, butitis  nowasmuch  offduty  astho  cymbal 
or  drum  of  the  mandarins.  The  idea  of  the  family 
is  the  grand  principle  that  serves  as  the  basis 
of  society  in  China.  Filial  piety,  the  con- 
stant subject  of  dissertation  to  moralists  and 
philosophers,  and  continually  recommended 
in  the  proclamations  of  emperors  and  the 
speeches  of  mandarins,  has  become  in  the 
views  of  the  Chinese  the  fundamental  root 
of  all  other  virtues.  All  means  are  made  use 
of  to  exalt  this  sentiment,  so  as  to  make  of 
it  an  absolute  passion  ;  it  assumes  all  forms, 
mingles  in  all  actions«  and  serves  as  the  mo- 
ral pivot  of  public  life.  Every  crime,  every 
attempt  against  the  authority,  property,  or  life 
of  individuals,  is  treated  as  filial  disobedience, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  all  acts  of  virtue, 
devotion,  compassion  towards  the  unfortunate, 
commercial  probity,  or  even  valour  in  battle, 
are  referred  to  filial  piety  ;  to  be  a  good  or  a 
bad  citizen,  is  to  be  a  good  or  bad  son.  The 
emperor  is  the  personification  of  this  grand 
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principle,  which  dominates  and  peueftratet 
more  or  less  deeply  all  the  strata  of  aociety 
in  this  immense  agglomeration  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  individuals^  and  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage he  is  called  Hoang-te,  August  iSovereign, 
or  Uoang-chou,  August  Elevation  ;  but  his 
name  par  excellence  is  Tien.dza,  Sun  of  Hea- 
ven. — Sirr's  China  and  the  Chinese,  Vol.  /.,  p. 
423.    Hue.  Chinese  Emmre,    Vol.     /.  p.  358. 

TIEN  PAK  OK  TIEN  PE  HIEN,  is  the 
principal  place,  on  the  south  coast  of  Ohina^ 
where  salt  is  produced,  and  several  huDdred 
junkfl  are  annually  employed  in  transporting  it 
to  Canton. 

TIEN  TSING %     See  Dyes. 

TIE  THIE.  Bdkm.  Ficus  carica,  Linn, 
The  fig. 

TIFTEK   Pbrs.  Tork.   Goat's  hair. 

TIGA  MU8HADI.  Tjcl.  I  Cooculus  acumi- 
nalus,  DC. 

TIGE.  Tfti*.  A  creeper. 

TIGE  BACHCHALi.  Tbl.  Basella  cordi- 
foliay  Lam.  B.  alba,  Linn. 

TIGE  CUIRRI.  Tel.  Chirri  is  Amiian- 
tus  tige,  a  climber.  The  Sanscrit  syo.  Man- 
shah  is  said  to  be  Am.  oleraceus. 

TIGE  GADDI.  Tkl.  A  creeping  species 
of  grass. 

TIGE  GARiKA.  Tel.  A  creeping  or 
bent  grass  called  Agrostis  stolonifera.  GaxF» 
ka  is  Oynodon  dactylon. 

TIGE  GUMMUDU.  Tel.,  or  China  man- 
dula  mari.  Vitis  Linnsei,  WalU  Cissus  vi- 
tiginea,  R.  i.  406. 

TIGE  JEMUDU,  also  Somalataand  Palla 
tige,  Tbl.  Sarcostemma  acidum.  S.  brevis* 
tigms^  W.  S.  viiuinale,  R,  Br,  Aaclepiaa 
acida,  R.  ii.  31. 

TiGii:  JILUGA.  Tel.  iEschyuomene  In- 
dica,  L.  Hedynarum  ualitali,  P.  iii.  365. 

TIGE  MUSHI DL  Tel.  or  Tige  mashini, 
or  Kappa  tige.    Tiliacora  acuminata,  Mieru 

TIGE  POKA,  or  Nela-poka  Tel.  SANsa 
Calamus,  Sp  Yojanam,  also  Tojana  valli«  the 
latter  word  answering  to  tige  a  oiimber,i8  said 
to  beRubia. 

TIGERS  occur  throughout  Iudia,in  the  Ma- 
lay peninsula,  Chinese  Tartary,  Eastern  Rus- 
sia, but  unknown  in  Chinn.  The  tiger  uses 
its  fore  paw  in  self-defence  and  in  fighting, 
but  it  seems  to  use  its  teeth  in  catching  its 
prey,  grasping  the  neck.  After  killing  it 
frequently  lets  its  prey  remain  till  nigh3all, 
when  it  returns  to  feed  upon  it  The  abori- 
gines of  Central  India  reverence  in  a  mild  in- 
offensive way,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  tiger  and 
the  bhut  or  household  spirits.  They  use  tiger'a 
claws  as  charms,  heap  up  cairns,  and  tie  bits  of 
rags  to  trees>  but  in  these  last  they  resemhie 
the  hindu  and  buddbist.  It  ranges  on  the 
mountains  of  India  up  to  6000  and  700O 
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feet.    In  bot  weather,  the  tiger  harbours  near 
rivers,  in  thickets  of  long  grass,  brushwood, 
or  amongst  the  tamarisk  bushes  of  river   is- 
lets.    The  tigers  of  Lower  Bengal  and  Cen- 
tral India  are  particularly   savage   and  fero- 
cious.     The  average  size  of  a  full  grown 
male  tiger  is  from  9  to  9^  feet,  but  occasion- 
ally  in  India  a  tiger  is  killed  measuring  ten 
feet  in  length.     They  catch  the  wild  bog,  the 
sanabar,  and  the  spotted  deer,  but  they   often 
prey  on  cattle  and  seize  the  villagers.     It  is 
naturally    a  cowardly    animal,    and   always 
retreats  from  opposition  unless  wounded  or 
provoked.     A  herd  of  cattle  will   attack  a 
tiger  and  compel  it  to   relinquish  its   prey. 
On  one  occasion,  a  herd  of  buffaloes  rushed 
on  a  tiger  that  had  seized  their  herd-boy,  and 
compelled  it  to  drop  him.     The  wild   boar 
sometimes  kills  a  tiger  ;   they  eat  frogs,  the 
porcupine,  animals  that  have  died  of  disease, 
and  also  their  own  kind.    They  are  partial  to 
particular  localities  and  to  old  ruins,  old  tem- 
ples, and  three  or  four  moy  be  seen  lying  to- 
gether on  the   tops  of  the   wallH.     An  old 
tiger   will  kill    a  cow  about  once  a  week, 
remaining  near  the  carcase  for  two  or   three 
days,  and    sometimes  longer^,    gnawing   the 
bones    before   returning    to  its   retreat.     A 
tigress    has    from    two    to    four  cubs  at  a 
birth,   which  remain  with  ber   till   they   be 
able  to  kill  for  themselves.     Tigers  that  have 
killed  a  man,  generally  continue  to  take  that 
food.    In   the    Mundlah    district  east  from 
Jubbulpore,  in  1866,  and  previous  years,  on 
an  average  between  two  <9r   three  hundred 
villagers  were  killed  annually,  and  Mr.  Jardine 
^onnd  several  villages  of  the  Bastar  country 
deserted  owing  to  the  ravages  of  tigers.     The 
clavicle  of    the  tiger  lies  loosely  imbedded 
among  the  muscles  near  theshoulder  joint,  and 
is  considered  of  great  virtue  by  the  natives 
of  India*.     The    whiskers  are  supposed    to 
constitute  a  deadly  poison,  and  are  carefully 
burned  off  the  instant  the  animal   is  killed  : 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  India,  they 
are  supposed  to  endow  their  possessor   ^ith 
unlimited  power  over  the  opposite  sex  ;  the 
claws  are    mounted    in    silver    and  set  as 
bracelets.    In  Cochin  China  many  of  them 
obtain     their  livelihood    by   tiger-catching, 
the    skin  of    this    animal    being    valuable. 
They  use  a  novel  mode  of  ensnaring  these 
savage    beasts.     Two    Malays    generally    go 
in   company,   and  travel  over   many   parts 
of  the    country.    Those    who    follow    this 
business  regularly  have  chops,  or   permits, 
from  the  Quong  of  Saigon,  allowing  them  to 
build  a  but  for  their  use  in  any  place  they 
think  fit     The  hut  is  built  on  the  top  of  four 
bamboos,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high ; 
and,  as  the  tiger  cannot  climb  these,  the  two 
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men  can  remain  in  it,  and  watch  their  snares 
in  safety.     The  snare  consists  of  large  leaves, 
or  sometimes  pieces  of  paper  about  six  inches 
square,  covered  on   one  side  with  a  substance 
of  the  same  nature  as  bird- lime,  and  contain- 
ing a  poison,  the  smallest  particle  of  which, 
getting  into  the  animal's  eyes,  causes  instant 
and  total  blindness.  They  are  laid  about  thick- 
ly, with  the  bird-limed  side  upwards,  in  the 
track  of  a  tiger ;  and  as  surely  as  the  animal 
puts  his  paw  on  one  of  the  treacherous  leaves, 
he  becomes  a  victim  j   for,  finding  it  stick  to 
his  foot,  he  shakes  it,  by  which  means  other 
leaves  adhere  to  it ;    he  then  probably  rubs 
his  paw  over  his  head,  in  the   attempt  to  rid 
himself  of  these  leafy  encumbrances,  but  they 
stick  to  his  head  and  face ;   he  then  perhaps 
rolls  himself  on  the  ground,  when  he  becomes 
fairly  covered  ;  and,  while  scratching  and  rub- 
bing himself  to  get  free,  some  of  the  poisonous 
bird-lime  gets  into  his  eyes  and  blinds  him* 
He  growls  and  roars  in  agony,  and  this  is  the 
signal  for  his  captors  to   come  and  despatch 
him.     The  Malays  then  skin  the  animal,  and 
take  away  parts  of  his  body  that  may  be  valu- 
able.    They  leave  the  carcase,    well  strewn 
with  more  leaves,  as  a  bait  for  other  tigers ; 
they  also    ensnare    other  animals  and  birds 
in  the  same  manner.     Captain  F.    Nelson,  of 
Siddapore  and  Peddacheroo,  recommends  poi- 
soning tigers.     Buffaloes  or  bullocks  should 
be   picketed  in  the  most  likely  cross-paths  in 
the  jungle.     As  soon  as   one  is  killed   and 
any  part   eaten,  a  tea-spoonful  of  strychnine 
should  be  inserted  under  the  flap  of  the  skin 
next    the  part  eaten.     The  skin  should  be 
raised  with  a  bamboo  knife  like  a  paper-cutter. 
No   human  hand  should  touch  the    carcase, 
nnd  one  person  only  should  approach  to  insert 
the  poison  :    a  watcher  in  a  tree   would  keep 
the  vultures  off  till  sunset,  when  he  should  quit 
the    place. — Adventures   in    Cochi/i    China^ 
Amoy,  China,  hy  Edward  Brown,  Jerdon. 

TIGEKRANAGA.  Tel.  Pongamia  uligi- 
nosa,  D,  C,  Ga]edupf\  nliginosa,  Roxb, 

TIGER  BEETLES   occur    amongst    the 
Coleoplera  of  Hong  Kong. 

TIGER  LILY.  Pardanthus  Chinensis. 

TIGER   FLOWER.   Tigridia  conchiflora. 

TIGER'S  FOOT  IPOMiEA.  Ipomtea  pes- 
tigridis. 

TIGER'S  MILK  TREE.  Excoecaria  camet- 
tia,  Sprtng, 

TIGE  VEMPALL  Tjbl.    Tephrosia,  Sp. 

TIGE  VISESHAH.  Tbl.  A  climbei( 

TIGLIA.  Lat.  Croton  tiglium.   Tiglii  ole- 
um. Lat.  Croton  oil,  Nepala  oil. 

TIGLIUM    KLOTCHIARUM.    Rhbkdb. 
Croton  tiglium, 

TIGE  MODUGA.  Txl.  Batea  superbs, 
Roicbt 
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TI60-GIN.  A  silver  coin  of  Japau  of  40 
mas,  worth  about  13  ahillingB. — Simmond*s 
Diet, 

TIGRANES,  of  Armenia.  See  Greeks  of 
Asia. 

TIGRE.  See  Semitic  races 

TIGRIDIA  CONCfllFLORA.  The  beau- 
tiful  Tiger  flowers*  are  grown  like  other  li- 
lieei  the  flowers  open  in  the  morning,  and  are 
of  short  duration  :  a  second  blossom  appears 
on  the  same  stem  about  the  third  day  after 
the  first  has  withered. — EiddelL 

TIGRIS,  nearBaghdad,is  in  lat.ad'^and  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  800  feet  across, 
and  from  6  to  25  in  dbpth.  It  is  in  flood 
frum  the  rains  in  December,  after  which  it 
falls  until  February,  when  it  has  a  f^econd  rise, 
of  much  greater  mat<nitude  thnn  the  first,  in 
March  and  April,  and  it  descends  again  till 
October.  The  Tigris  has  two  principal  sources 
in  Central  Armenia,  both  of  which  spring 
from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Anti  Taurus, 
Bear  those  of  the  Arazes  and  Euphrates,  and 
not  very  distant  from  that  of  the  Hal.v8.  It 
WAS  called  Dijiah  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
designation  applied  to  it  in  the  Scriptures  is 
Hiddekel,  a  nnme  which  it  bears  at  the  present 
day  among  a  large  portion  of  the  people  living 
Bear  its  banks.  The  western  branch  rises  at 
aspotwhichis  about  twenty  miles  westward  of 
Arghani  Maden,  and  near  ten  southward  of  the 
centre  of  the  Ghuiljik  lake  :  its  course  is  north- 
eustward  along  the  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  elevated  ground  of  Kizan  (4,568  feet  above 
the  Black  Sea),  and,  after  having  continued  in 
the  same  direction  towards  the  heart  of  Kur- 
distan, wheualittle  more  than  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  spring,  it  makes  a  sweep  so  as  to  take 
the  direction  of  Arghani  Maden,  or  nearly 
south.  Diyar  Bekr  on  the  Tigris  in  its  prosr 
perity  contained  forty  thousand  houses,  with 
numerous  cotton -loouis  constantly  at  work  ; 
and  it  enjoyed  an  active  trade  in  gall  nuts,  not 
only  with  Kurdistan,  but  als<»  with  India,  on 
one  side,  through  Baghdad,  and  with  Europe, 
through  Aleppo*  on  the  other  :  but  at  present 
there  are  scarcely  8,000  houses,  1,500  Arme- 
nians and  6,300  Turks,  and  its  oorameroe  is 
almost  annihilated.  Below  Diyar  Bekr  the 
Tigris  contains  several  islands.  Its  banks  are 
thinly  peopled,  and  the  country  about  them  is 
only  partially  cultivated  ;  but  the  pasture 
grounds  are  rich  and  well  suited  for  the  visits 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  which  come  occasionally 
to  the  river  from  the  neighbouring  countries. 
The  windings  of  the  Diyar  Bekr  river  thus  far 
have  a  length  of  rather  more  than  150  miles, 
whilst  those  of  the  tributary  by  Myafarekin 
are  les8  than  100  miles.  The  Lesser  Zab,  or 
Altun  Su,  is  augmented  by  a  considerable 
stream  oomiog  from  Koh-i-Sanjak,  a  town  of 
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1,000  houses,   and  distant  abont    40 
north,  35  miles  east :  from  thence  it  becomes 
navigable  by  rafts.     At  their  junction,  the 
Tigris  is  about  500  yards  broad,  and  a  little 
below  there  is  a  kind  of  cataract,  called  Ke- 
lah)  where  the  descent  is  so  rapid  that  the 
river  appears  as  it  were  to  ran  down  hills. 
This   place   is  much  dreaded  by  the  people 
when  descending  in  boats  ;   but  it  does   not 
seem  in  reality  to  offer  any  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  rafts  so  frequently  passing  be- 
tween Mosul  and  Baghdad.    The  Euphrates 
steamer  not  only  passed  over  this  difficulty, 
under  Lieutenant  Lynch,  but  also  proceeded 
as  high  up  as  the  bund  opposite  the  ruins  of 
Nimrud.     After  the  Tigris  has  succeeded  is 
forcing  its  way  through  the  Hamrin    Hiils,  at 
a  spot  called   El-Fattha,   on  the   left    bank, 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  sulphur  ;  and, 
directly   opposite,    naphtha    rises    in    great 
quantities  from  the  bed  of  the  river.     The 
Tigris  may  be  considered  as  having    an   ave- 
rage width  of  200  yards  from  Mosul  to  Bag- 
dad, with  a  current  in  the  high  season  of 
about  four  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour.   The 
country  is  highly   cultivated  from   Mosul  to 
Nimrud  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ;  bat  from 
the  latter  place  to  Tekrit,  all  cultivation  near- 
ly ceases  ;  and  it  is  but  partially  found  in  the 
trect  along  the  river  between  Tekrit  and  Bag- 
dad.    The  Tigris  is  navigable  for  rafts  at  cer- 
tain seasons  from  the  bridge  of  Dyar  Bekr  to 
Mosul,  a  distance  of  about  296  miles.    Below 
the  latter  place  it  is  more  or  less  so  through- 
out the  year,    and  the  descent  to  Bagdad  is 
performed  with  such  ease  and  speed  that  the 
river  is  known  by  the  expressive  name  of   the 
cheap   cameliar.     Large   rafts  supported   by 
200  or  even  300  inflated  skins  are   much  in 
use  for  the  transport  of  goods,   and,  when  the 
merchants  are  on  board,  a  small  room  is  raised 
on  the  raft  in  order  to  give  shelter   from  the 
sun  and  rain.     During  the  flood  season   the 
voyage  is  performed  in  three  or   four  days, 
whereas  at  another  time  it  requires  about  fif- 
teen days.     The   Euphrates   steamer,  tinder 
Lieutenant    Lynch,    went  as    high    as    the 
bund  of  Nimrud  in  1888,  and  this  ofScer 
made  a    map    of   the    river,    from    Bagdad 
to  Mosul,  by  trigonometrical  operations  be- 
tween  points    which    were    determined    by 
astronomical    observations.     The    raft    con- 
struoted  to  carry  the  Right  Honorable   John 
Sullivan  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad  in  1781,  was 
supported  by  200  skins,  and  had  on  it  a  small 
cabin.     Below  the  Tak-i-Kesra    or  arch  of 
Ghosroes,  and  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ctesiphon,  and  a  little  lower  down  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Seleneia,  the  oontiaa- 
ations  of  the  Tigris  bear  the  well-known  ap> 
pellation  of  Shatt-al-DijIah  as  far  as  Kat-al- 
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■HTuarali,  a  small  towu  on  the  l«ft  bank  nearly 
xuidway  between  Bagdad  and  Karnali,  being 
ttbout  178  miled  by  water  fruni  the  former 
city,  and  97^  miles  directly  S.  S.  E.  from  the 
lutUir.  Lower  down,  after  |>asiiing  fur  about 
fitrty  mile8  tlirougli  marrtlies  and  coming  near 
tho  tomb  of  Ezrii,  the  river  retiumes  itd  former 
size  and  character,  as  it  wiuds  in  the  general 
southern  direction  to  Kijirnah,  which  plane  is 
232  miles  from  Kut-ul-auiarah  by  the  wind- 
ings, an4  144^  in  direct  distauce.  The  whole 
c«mr8e  thus  briefly  described  may  be  estiiuat- 
ed  Ht  114(>  miles,  which  is  little  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  bister  stream,  the 
Knphrates,  from  the  sources  of  the  latter  to 
^heir  junction  at  Kurnah,  but  it  discharges 
more  water,  owing  to  the  numerous  tributiiried 
Vhich  it  receives  tni  its  eastern  side,  among 
which  may  be  particijilarly  noticed  tho  two 
Zab  rivers,  and  the  river  I^iyaJah.  There  are, 
iiowever,  only  two  feeders  of  any  moment  on 
the  western  uide  throughout  the  h>i|g  distance 
from  D'lynx  liekr  to  Kuruah.  A  considerable 
iiicreiise  of  the  river  Tigris  takes  place  during 
the  rains  of  November  ;  subsetjueutiy  it  de- 
creases, and  swells  irregularly  at  inter vals, 
till  the  different  feeders  are  bound  up  by  the 
frost  and  snow  of  January  in  the  i^urdistan 
mountains.  This  serious  check  retards  for  a 
tiqie  tho  swelling  of  the  river,  therefore  its 
peruian«^ut  risci  like  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
4<>es  not  usually  begin  tid  the  middle  of 
March.  There  is  an  active  commerce  ulon*^ 
the  Tigris,  betweeu  Btisrah  an<l  Bagdad,  by 
means  of  the  large  country  boats,  which  go 
ill  fleets,  and  above  the  latter  city  it  takes 
place  chiefly  by  means  of  rafts  from  \lusuL 
The  regions  through  which  the  Tigris  and 
£uphrates  rivers  run,  and  the  countries  inter- 
vening havet  since  remote  agep,  been  occupied 
by  races  who  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in 
bistory.  Aram-Nahrain  is  the  c>yriu  between 
the  rivers  of  Gen.  xxiv.  lO  and  Deut. 
xziii.  4.  The  greater  part  of  what  was  caU- 
ed  Mesopotamia,  in  latter  timesy  constituted 
the  territory  uf  ancient  Babel,  and  was  the 
^ram  Nahrain  of  scripture.  The  same  terri- 
tory in  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  is  called  Fadaii- 
Aram,  or  Champagne  ISyria,  botU  of  which 
4esiguations  agree  with  the  despviptiou  of  the 
country  given  by  Scrabo.  He  Siijs  that  the 
Tigris  washes  the  eastepu  8i4e  of  Mesuputii- 
mia,  and  the  river  Euphrates  its  southern 
and  western  ;  whilst  the  Taurus  separates 
it  from  Armenia  ou  the  north,  ^iny  is 
still  more  distinct ;  he  says  th^^  lifesopo- 
tamia  has  the  Tigris  to  the  east,  the  fjuphra- 
tes  west,  tho  Persian  Gulf  bouth,  and  the 
Taurus  north,  with  a  length  of  800  miles  and 
a  breadth  of  360  miles,  the  city  of  Charax 
beuig  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf.  {Li(f,  vi,  c. 
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xxvii).  Mesopotamia  extends  above  10''  in 
longitude  from  Balis,  in  3:5^  7'  10^  east  longi- 
tude, to  the  estuary  of  the  old  Kirun,  in  48'' 
45' 16',  and  7^  3 1' 5'  in  latitude  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  30"  to  Sumeisat, 
in  37"  3  r  5*  north  latitude  ;  its  greatest  width 
beijig  about  170  miles  from  Jaber  Castle  to 
HuAu  Keifa,  on  the  Tigris,  and  its  extreme 
length  na-irly  73o  n^ijles.  The  irregular  trian- 
gle thus  formed  has  a  superficies  of  nearly 
76,117  square  mij.es,  iucludiug  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  from  the  Pallacopas  to  the  old  Karun. 
The  principal  t<>wns  of  Mesopotamia  are  Diyar- 
liekr^  llusn  Keifa,  Jezireh,  Mosuh  Tekrit,  3am- 
niara  and  Kut-ul-aniarah  along  the  Tigris ; 
and  along  the  Euphrates,  I^r^ingan,  Keninkh, 
Sgin,  Kebban  Maden,  Malatiyah,  Hum,  Kal'ah, 
Hir,  liiikkah,  Detr,  Uawd,  Anah,  fladisali 
Kl  Uz2S,  Jibbah,  Diwaniyah,  Lamluq,  Sheikh* 
ul-Shuyukh,  and  I$[urnah  ;  in  adJition  to  Su- 
verek,  O'fah,  Haran^  Sjroug,  Uas  el-ain, 
Manlin,  NUibis,  Siijar,  Kl  Hadhr,  Kerbelah, 
Mesjid  Ali,  8amawali,  Zobeid,  and  many  other 
villages,  both  in  the  mountiins  and  along 
the  streams,  between  the  two  great  rivers. 
Grane,  or  Quade,  -^lohammiirah,  and  Basrah 
are  the  ports ;  and  the  last,  being  the  princi- 
pcd,  is  next  in  importance  to  Bagdad,  the 
capital.  The  racei  that  have  ruled  here  fron^ 
the  most  remote  times  have  been  many,  and 
remnants  are  still  to  be  traced  of  former  do« 
minant  peoples  in  the  varied  langu<'ig^  still 
spoken.  The  inhabitants  of  the  region  at 
present  consist  of  Arabs,Osmauli Turks.  Kurds, 
Turkomans,  S^rianst  Je\ys  and  Christians. 
Arabic  is  the  general  language;  Turkish,  Kur- 
dish, Cnaldee,  Syriac,  and  Syro-Uhaldean  dia- 
lects bein^  tiie  exceptions.  The  Sunni  ma- 
homedt^u  religion  is  prevalent ;  but,  in  Up- 
per ^lesopotaiuia,  there  are  uiany  christians 
of  the  creed  of  Nestorius,  some  of  whom  have 
beomtie  ICoiqan  Catholics,  and  Jacobite  as  well 
s^s  I^mau  Catholiu  Syrians.  Professor  Raw- 
linsou  believes  that  Chaldea  was  a  part  of 
the  great  M^opotaniian  plain  bordering  tho 
Persian  Gi^lf  on  the  soi^th  with  Arabia  on  its 
west,  aud  the  iin^it  between  lower  and  upper 
Mesopotamia  on  the  north.  Chaldea  seems 
to  have  been  divided  into  a  northern  por- 
tion  frum  Uit  to  Biibylon,  and  a  southern 
portion  from  Niffer  to  the  shores  of  the  Persiau 
Gulf*  in  each  of  these  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  tetrarchy,  viz.,  Uabel,  Krech,  Accad 
andCalneh,  in  the  laud  of  Shiuar  (Gen.  x,  10), 
and  Hur  or  iluruk,  Nipur  and  Liarsa  or 
Ltfirancha,  which  seem  to  be  the  scriptural 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Krech,  Calueh  and 
Ellasar,  the  northern  tetrarchy  was  llabal 
or  Uabylon,  Borsippa,  Cutha  and  Sippara, 
the  last  the  Sepharvaini  of  Scripture.  A- 
Semitio  or  AiumiUC  race  is  usually  aupposjU 
T  12t) 
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to  Iiave  early  occupied  the  great  allayial  plain 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
They  called  themselves  Aram,  and  the  Greek 
called  them  Assyrians  or  Syrians,  and  Nie- 
buhr  regards  the  early  inhabitants  of  lower 
Mesopotamia  as  pure  Aramaeans  closely  akin 
to  the  Assyriansi  from  whom  indeed  he  regards 
them  as  separated  only  politically,  and  this 
view  is  taken  by  Bunsen  and  MuUer  :  but 
Professor  Rawliuson  (i.  54)  regards  as  correct 
the  scripturcil  statement  that  they  were 
Hamites,  Cushite  or  Ethiopian.  The  first 
Babylonish  dynasty  began  B.C.  3784,  by 
a  powerful  Chaldee  kingdom  in  south- 
ern Babylonia,  and  the  historical  city  of 
Babylon  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
B.  C.  3250.  The  Chaldean  dynasty  lasted 
for  1550  years  to  B.  C.  2234,  when  Babylon 
was  taken  by  Zoroaster,  a  Mede,  who  then 
founded  there  the  second  Babylonian  dynasty. 
The  Median  dominion  ended  B.  C.  20 11,  after 
a  rule  of  224  years.  The  Chaldees  were  on 
several  occasions  the  dominant  race.  The 
term  Chaldsea  is  derived  by  Fococke  from 
Kula,  a  tribe,  and  deva,  a  god  or  brahmin. 
Cbaldaeans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  people 
who  dwelt  in  cities  and  formed  a  nation  in  tlie 
south  of  Persia.  They  settled  in  Mesopotamia, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  they  originally  Came 
from  near  Ararat,  oud  that  they  had  spre^vd 
north  towards  the  Caucasian  range,  where 
they  engaged  in  astronomical  pursuits.  The 
ancient  Babylonia  is  the  modern  Iraq-i-Ajam. 
The  temple  of  Belus,  the  sun -god  of  the 
Babylonians,  in  the  City  of  Babylon, 
was  built  about  B.C.  3,500  or  B.C.  3,250 
in  the  era  of  the  Isirgest  pyramid,  but  five 
centuries  beft»re  the  pyramids  generally.  This 
temple  was  built  many  thousand  years  after, 
and  was  quite  distinct  from,  the  watch  tower 
mentioned  in  Genesis.  The  temple  of  Belus 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  and 
was  the  vastest  monument  in  Babylon  and 
the  world,  and  seems  to  have  been  erected 
323  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  It 
was  a  temple,  but  also  meant  as  the  watch 
tower  of  Babylon.  The  Chaldee  was  an  Ara- 
maic dialect,  differing  but  slightly  from  the 
proper  Syriac  :  Ezra  iv.  8,  to  vi.  8,  and  vii. 
12-26  ;  Daniel  ii.  4,  to  vii.  28  ;  and  Jeremiah 
X.  10,  are  written  in  the  so-called  Chaldee. 
There  is  also  a  Chaldee  gloss  in  Genesis 
zxiv.  47.  The  Babylonian  language  in 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  very  close 
to  Hebrew.  The  Chaldee  language  may  have 
been  that  of  Terah,  but  the  possibility  of  the 
language  of  Abraham  remaining  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  during  the  216  years  that  he  and 
his  family  resided  in  Canaan ;  and  the  430 
years  that  the  Hebrews  abode  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  400  years  from  the  Exodus  to  David,  is 
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supposed  by  Rawlinson  to  be  untenable ; 
nevertheless,  in  S.  Asia,  where  races  become 
secluded  and  keep  themselves  segregated, 
such  does  often  occur.  The  jungle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  is  composed  of  arbor  vitas 
and  liquorice  plant,  which  is  tall  and  verj 
luxuriant,  being  in  some  places  about  the 
height  of  a  man. 

The  mouth  of  the  united  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes is  called  Bar.  From  the  southern  slope 
of  tlie  A nti- Taurus  ninge,  there  springs  the 
two  sources  of  the  Tigris,  in  central  Armenia, 
both  near  those  uf  the  Arazes  and  Euphrates, 
and  not  very  dintant  from  that  of  the  Halys. 
— Rawlinson,  Bunseiiy  VoL  /F,  pp.  479,  491 
<(r  654.  Rich's  Residence  in  Koordisian,  Vol. 
IL  p,  394.  Colonel  Chesney's  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  See  Iran,  Kasr,  Kush,  Kellek,  Kerkhn, 
Koorna.Khalis,  Leedes,  Mesopotamia^  Mosul. 

TIHAI.   Hind.    The  third  part. 

Til ]  See  Dracfisna. 

TIK.  Hind.  Andrachne  telephioides. 

TIK  A.  Hind.  A  round  piece  of  clay,paint,  or 
tissue  on  the  forehead  of  a  bindu.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  Tika  is  the  right  of  snvereii^Ds, 
and  Bajput  chiefs  claim  it  as  the  rite  of  in- 
vestiture ;  but  amongst  hindus  generally,  it 
means  the  circular  mark  made  with  coloured 
earths  or  imguents  upon  the  forehead.  See 
Bhakta  Mala,   Maths.     Tilak. 

TIKAL.  A  coin  in  use  in  Burmah,  the 
name  of  which  Major  Piiayre  believes  to  be 
derived  from  Ta-kyat,  one  kyat.  The  Tikal 
or  kyat  in  Burmese  weights  is  equal  to  14  to- 
Ks,  or  loo  tikals  are  equal  to  140  tolas.  See 
Ticul 

TIKAL.  Hind.  Garcinia  pedunculata, 
Roxh, 

TIKAR.  Jav.  a  straw  mat 

TIKA  HI.     See  Kelat. 
TIKA  TIVVA.  Tkl.  Entada  puscetha,  DC. 
TIK-BOOMA.  Beng.  Aplotaxis  circioides. 
TIK-CHAMA.   Bbng.    Micrurhyncbus  as- 
plenifolia. 

TIKEE-OPRA.  Beno.  Lochennia  corchori- 
folia. 

TIKHTA.RAJ.  Beno.  Amoora  rohituka 

TIKHUU.  Hind.  Curcuma  leucorrhiza, 
C.  angustifolia.    Arrowroot. 

TIKIA  KACHUR.  Hind.  Hedychium 
spicatum. 

TIKIARU.  Hind.  The  flat  or  Chinese  peach, 
the  best  kind  on  the  plains. 

TIKKARI,  also  Tikkarika.  See  Inscriptions. 

TIKOR.  Beno.  Curcuma  angustifolia, 
C.  leucorrhiza,  C.  rubescens. 

TIKRI.  Hind,  or  Thikri,  Boerhavia  pro- 
cumbens.  Tikri-ki-baji,  Tikri-ki-jar,  Duk. 
Greens  and  root  of  B.  diandria,  also  of  B, 
tuberosa. 
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TIKOOR,  also  TikoL  Hind.  Qarcinia 
peduiiculata. 

TIKOOS  1   See  Peaang,  Lawyer. 

TIKSHNA  MULA.  Sans.  Alpinia  ga- 
laDga,   Swz, 

TIKTA-RAJ.  Beng.  Araoora  robituka, 
W.  and  A- 

TIK  TIGMA.  Hind.  Convolvulus  arven- 
sis. 

TIKTO  SHAK.  Beno.  Crataeva  Roxbur- 
ghii.  Ji,  Br.  W, 

TIKUL.    See  TicaU  Tikal. 

TIKUK.  Hind.  Garciuia  peduiiculata, 
Hoxb, 

TIKUR.  Beng.  Hind.  Curcuma  leucor- 
rliiza,  ^oa;6.,also  C.  augustifolia,  Hoxb. 

TIKURA.  Beng.  Hind.  Ipomoea  turpe- 
tbum. 

TIL.  Beng.  Se.samum  Indicum,  Linn., 
Giiigelly.  Tilka-tel,  Gingelly  oil.  Black  til, 
Yerbesiaa  sativa. 

TILA.  Sans.  Sesamum  orieutale.  See  Ar- 
gha.  Sad. 

TILA  is  the  word  commonly  applied  in 
Eastern  Bengal  to  low  and  often  isolated  bilU 
starting  up  from  the  plain.  At  the  town  of 
SilUet  there  are  several  such,  on  which  the 
bouses  of  the  European  officials  are  built. — 
YuU  Catliay,  11.  p.  516,  See  Thur. 

TUjAI-BAJ.  Beng.  Spilornis  cheela,  Daud' 

TILAK,  the  sectarian  mark  on  the  fore- 
head of  a  hindu,  but  most  of  the  non-Aryan 
races  also  use  it.  See  Tika.  Tilak.  Tilaka. 

TILAK  CHANDRA,  a  tribe  of  Bais  Raj- 
puts at  Dundhia  khera. 

TILAKA.  Tel.  Cierodendrou  phlomoides^ 
Linn. 

TILAKA  or  Viseshaka.  Sans.  A  mark 
with  some  colored  substance  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead. —  WiU.  Biiid.  Th,  See  Tica  ; 
Tilak. 

TILA  KORA.  Beng.  Cooculus  acuminatus> 
DG. 

TILAOR.  Hind.  Houbara  Macqueeuii, 
Gray. 

TILATS.  Hind.  Viburnum  footens. 

TILEA-GURJUN.  Bkng.  Hind.  Dipte- 
rocarpus  Isevis. 

TILES. 
Tuiles,  Fr. 

Dachziegel,  Oee. 

KapralU  Onz.  Hnro. 
Tegole,  Embiioi,  It. 
Gaoteng,  Qaodeug, 

Malay. 

Tiles  are  made  of  clay  and  baked  in  an 
oven  or  in  the  open  air,  to  harden  them. 
They  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are 
used  chiefly  for  covering  roofs,  and  occasional- 
ly also  for  paving  floors  and  making  drains. — 
Faulkner. 

TILE-TEA,  a  kind  of  flat  brick   tea,  of 
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Ubin;  Jobin,  Malay. 

Tscherepiza,  Kos. 

Tejas,  Sp. 

Odugal.  Tam. 

Penkalu,  Txl. 


much  solidity,  made  in  China,  and  taken  to 
Kiachta,  v^Lere  it  is  sold  to  the  Armenians 
and  Tartars,  who  distribute  it  through  the 
Caucasian  provinces  and  EaaterD  Siberia.  The 
Kalmuck,  Kirghis,  and  Buratria  nations  con- 
sume the  greater  part  of  it-  It  Is  prepared  iu 
a  different  manner  from  common  tea,  being 
stewed  with  milk,  butter,  salt,  and  herbs, 
constituting  rather  an  article  of  food  than  a 
dietetic  beverage. — Simmond's  Diet. 

TILL  Hind,  of  Muzaffargarh,  the  pith  of 
the  culm  of  sirki,  Saccharurn  moouja. 

TILIAC^.  Juss.  The  Linden  tribe  of 
plants,  consisting,  in  India,  of  5  genera, 
32  spices,  viz.  5  Corchorus,  4  Triumfetta, 
21  Grewia,  1  Berrya,  1  Brownlowia.  The 
general  properties  are  mucilaginous  and 
emollient.  Corchorus  olitorius,  the  '^  pat''  of 
Bengal,  is  cultivated  for  the  fibre  of  its  bark, 
which  is  employed  to  form  cordage  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  boats,  also  to  furm 
gunny,  a  coarse  cloth,  and  likewise  to  form 
paper ;  and  C.  capsularis,  the  *'  ghi-nalita- 
pat"  of  Bengal,  is  grown  from  India  to  China 
for  the  same  purposes.  Triumfetta  angula- 
ta  is  the  '*  bun  okra"  of  Bengal ;  several  spe- 
cies of  Grewia  yield  useful  products,  and  Ber- 
rya ammouilla  yields  the  valuable  Trincomal- 
lee  wood  of  commerce. —  Voiyt. 

TILIACORA  ACUMINATA.  Miers.  Hook 
iSsTh. 

Coccnlus  acuminatus,  W.  is  A. 
Menispermum  aouminatnm,  Roth, 


Kappa  tige, 
Tige  mushini, 


Tbl 


Tigo  xnushidi, 
Tivva  xnushidi, 


Tel. 


TILIACORA  RACEMOSA.  Colbb.  Coc- 
culus  acuminatus,  DG. 

TILIA  GARJAN.  Beng.  Rakhu.  Dip- 
terocarpus  angustifolius,  also  D.  laevis,  and  D. 
natus. 

TILIA  KACHANG.  also  Mitha  tilia. 
Hind.  Aconitum  napellus. 

TILING,  the  nation  speaking  the  Teluga 
language ;  the  Tiling  and  Canarese  are  almost 
of  similar  physical  frame  : — have  tall,  grace- 
ful figures,  but  as  a  rule>  the  Tiling  are  fairer 
than  the  Canarese.     The  great  similarity  of 
the  two  languages,  Canarese  and  TelugUi  im- 
parts an    impression  that  they  are  of    the 
same  stocks,  who   have  separated   in   more, 
recent  times,   and  that  circumstances  have 
modified  their   characters  and  personal  ap- 
pearance.    As  a  rule,   the   inland   tract   of. 
table-land  country  occupied  by  the  Canarese 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  Mysore  country 
through  Bellary  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  up  to 
Bejapore,  is  arid,  and  the  soil  yields  as  food 
crops  small  cereal  grains,  Eleusiue  corocaua, 
Setaria  italica  and  germanica,  Fanicum,  and 
Fencillaria  spicata,  which  even  the  humbler 
labourers  of  the  south  of  India  only  use  on 
pressure,  when  scarcity  or  dearth  prevails,  and 
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a  liot,  arid  climate,  iviih  a  less  nourishing 
fViod,  may  have  led  to  their  darker  torn- 
|)Iexions.    See  India.  Teloogoo. 

TILPATRA,  or  Tilpattar.  Hind.  Acer 
creticum,  A.  cultratnm,  and  A.  Bterculiaceuni, 
also  Marlea  beponifolin. 

TILPHAll.   Hind.     Jmpatieni*,  ^;). 

TIFPOO,  son  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  commonly 
)cnown  as  Tippoo  sultan,  a  ruler  in  the  penin- 
slila  of  India,  whose  capital  was  Seriiigapa-^ 
tarn,  a  fortress  which  was  taken  by  the  liri- 
tlsh  in  1799,  and  Tippoo  fell  in  the  storm. 
See  Tipoo. 

TILUM.  Sans.    Oil,  vegetable  or  animal. 

TILUN.  Hind.    Edwardsia  mollis. 

TIMA,  also  Falagh.  Mal.     Tin. 

TIM  ALIA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  sub-fa- 
lYiily  Timalinae,  of  which  several  species,  T. 
pileata,  Hoi'sf,  the  "  red  capped  wren  bafe- 
Ivler,*^  occuts  from  northern  India  to  the  East- 
ern Archipelago  ;  T.  nigricollis,  T. ;  T.  orytli- 
roptera,^/. ;  T.  inaculata,  T, ;  and  otheis  occur 
in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  £.  Archipelago. 
Horsfield  obsei^ves  that  T.  pileata  is  not  un- 
frequentin  tire  gtoves  and  small  woods  which 
abound  throughout  Java.  It  often,  he  snys, 
approaches  villages  and  |)lantatioiis,  construct- 
ing its  fiest  ill  the  hedges  y  and  he  speaks  of 
it  as  one  of  the  social  birds  that  delight  to 
dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivation.  In  large 
forests  he  did  not  notice  it.  He  describes 
its  flight  as  low  and  interrnpHed,  and  adds 
that  wherever  it  resides  it  is  a  welcome  neigh- 
hour,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  and 
pleasantness  of  its  note,  which  consists  of  a 
Blow  repetition  of  the  five  tones  of  the  diato- 
nic scale  (c,  D,  B,  F,  o),  which  it  chants  with 
perfect  regnlarity,  sereral  times  in  succession, 
and  at  small  intervah  of  time.  DV:  Horsfield 
further  remarked  that  the  sixth  tone  was 
Eometimes  added  ;  but  as  this  required  appa- 
rently an  extraordinary  effort,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  agreeable  to  a  musical  ear  aw  the 
simple  repetition  of  the  five  notes,  which  a])- 
pear  to  be  the  natural  compass  of  the  bird's 
organs. — Jerdov,  Birds  of  India,  JCng.  Cpc. 
quoting  HorsJUld's  Zoological  Reseurch^s  in 
Java, 

TIMBAL.  Ficus  Roxburghii,  also  F.  liiaic- 
rophylla. 

TILLANO-CHING.    See  Nicobar  Islands. 
TILLACHETTU.  Tel.  ExcOecaria  agallb- 
cha,  Linn, 

TILLA  KADA.  Tel.  Euphorbia  dractrn- 
culoides,  Lam.',  also  E.  Jlothi,  Wight's  2 cones, 
also  Mucuna  atropurpurea,  DC.  782. 

TILLARL  Karn,  Tam.  Tel.  A  night 
watchman, 

TILLA  WEE  NUDDY  is  near  M^jereah 
in  Chuprah. 

TILLITANDKI.    Tel.    Father  and    mo- 
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J  ther,  answering  to  the  Appa-amma  of  tbe 
Tanml  race,  and  the  Ma- bap  of  the  Urdu  : 
any  protector. 

TILLUK.  or  Peshwaz.    See  Tics. 

TILONG.  Hind.   Quercus  dilatata. 

TILOITAMA.  Sans.  From  tihs  dark  si>ot« 
oil  the  skin,  ahd  oott&in&,  excellent. 

i'lLlYA-KUKA.  IJeng.  Cocculua  acuini- 
natViS. 

TILIYA-LAOO.  Bkng.  Bottle  gourd, 
Cucurbita  lat^eiiaria,  C.  punctata. 

TIIjJOOUA,  a  river  near  Boopul  in  Muzuf- 
fur  niignr. 

TrWOK.  Sw.    Deals. 

TILK.  Turk.    Talc. 

TILKaCH  ALU.  Hind.  Saxifraga  lignla- 
la. 

TIL-KATKL;  Gtz.  Hind.  Giitgelly  or 
Sesanium  oil. 

TILKUAN.   Hind:    Acer  creticum. 
TILLA.     Hind.     Umbelliferae,  «p; 
TiiMBEK,  from  Saxon,  timbrian,  to  build. 


Cak.    Aruneya. 
Hez*m 
Chob. 
i'embrowina. 

Stroewoi    (iC88. 

Davou. 
Madera  de  con- 

struccion 
Kadu  kamba. 
Maram. 
Chettu. 
Karra. 
Koia. 


Pou 

lioa; 

Saks- 

Spav. 
Tah. 

♦» 

TlTL. 

f» 

SI 


Arunyavu  Caw.    Aruneya.  Mahu. 

Timtaerhout  Dut.    Hez'm  Pjuts. 

Nath'h.  DUK. 

Bois  de  charpente,    Fk. 

Bois  a  baUr.  ,. 

Lakaru.  Gcz. 

Banholz.  Gbk. 

Zimmer.  „ 

Ijakra.  HiMO. 

Lcgname  da  fab- 

bricare.  It. 

Arunuyum.      Ma  leal. 

8 A  KS. 

Lakara.  Ma^r. 

Jn  contradistinction  to  dye-woods,  woods 
for  engravinv,  ornamental  woods,  <jbc.,  mys 
Tredgold,  wood  felled  and  seasoned,  and  fit 
for  building  purposes^- is  called  timber.  It  is 
met  with  in  curonierce  in  various  forma.  Mr. 
Poole  ill  his  statistics  of  commerce,  mentions 
that  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  or  wiUmut 
boughs  or  branches  undressed,  is  term- 
ed round  timber  ;  when  hewn  into  logs, 
square  ;  when  quartered,  biUvts  ;  when  splir. 
staves  and  lathwood  ;  when  sawn,  deals,  bat- 
tens, planks,  boards  and  ^CKlitlillg.  The  stemar 
or  trunks  of  several  kinds  of  young  trees  are 
called  spars,  poles  and  rickers,  also  prop  wood 
and  pOHtwood.  In  Iudia,tliere  are  peculiar  terms 
applied  to  timbers  of  different  kinds,  lieepers, 
in  s(»utbern  India,  are  th^  split  stems  of  the 
palmyra  tree.  Ti-mbers  Are  also  soraetimeff 
classed  according  tc»  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applied  ;  oak-,  teak,  gi'een  lieart, 
black  niara,  are  designated  8hip4}nilding 
woidn;  teak,  saul,  padouk,  <Sfc.,  are  recognis- 
ed ordnance  woods;  while  Triucomalee,  rose- 
wood, red -wood,  satin  wood,  snake  wood, 
mahogany,  ebony,  kyaboca,  zebra,  tulip,  and 
other  furniture  woods,  are  usnally  called  fancy 
woods.     Timbers,   says    Tredgold,    are   also 
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Bpoken  of  as.  hard,  sof tj  and  tougli,  bnt  there 
are  no  established  degrees  of  tliese  qualities, 
and  Tredgold,  in  defining  them,  merely  says 
that  a  hard  wood  yields  less  to  a  stroke-  or 
impression  than  a  soft  wood,  and  that  wood 
ih  the  toughest  which  eombines  the  greatest 
degree  of  strength  and  fleziblHty.  The  tim- 
hen  of  commerce  are  also  recognised  as  from 
the  sap-wood  or  heart-wood.  Bap-wood  is 
i  hat  part  of  the  wood  next  the  bark,  and  the 
)ieart.wood  is  near  the  Centre  of  the  bole  or 
stem.  Sap-wood  is  softer,  and  generally 
lighter  coloured  than  heart^wood^  and  is  found 
to  decay  more  rapidly,  and  to  be  moresnhject 
t(»  attacks  of  insects.  The  proportion  of  sap  | 
-wood  varies  much  in  different  trees.-  In 
many  trees,  such  as  those  that  produce  the 
ebonies  of  commerce,  the  line  of  demareation 
between  the  heart  and  sap-wood  is  so  strongly 
defined  as  to  arrest  attention,  and  permit  the 
application  of  those  two  parti?  of  the  timber 
xi)  different  economic  pnrposei*,  and  th^  sap- 
iyoods  and  heart- woods  in  sndi  cases,  ihoi'igh 
ilie  products  of  the  same  tree,  receive  in 
cohimerce  distinct  names.  In  Other  trees^ 
tilt  change  from  the  sap-wood  to  the  heart- 
vrbod  id  gradual ;  but,  in  all  case.^,  the  sap- 
mrood  preponderates  in  young  treeiB,  and  the 
hdart-wood  in  the  old.  Also,  he  says,  necord- 
fng  to  Buffon  and  Duhamel,  in  ti^ees  that 
Ii'ave  not  arrived  at  maturity,  the  hHrdiiesa 
and  Solidity  of  the  wood  are  greatest  at  the 
hea^t  andi  decrease  towards  the  sap-wood. 
13 ut,  in  tlie  mature  or  perfect  tree,  the  heart- 
wood  IS  nearly  uniform,  while  that  of  a  tree 
oil  the  decline  is  softer  at  the  centre  than  it 
10  next  the  8a|)-wood.  Tredgold  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (Agricttltural 
CkemiUryy  p.  220,  4f7(  ed,)  that  the  decline 
of  trees  is  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  heart- 
wood.  And  rn  India,  where  vegetable  life 
abounds,  the  correctness  of  that  opinion  can 
be  testi^ed  to  V)y  every  observer.  As  with 
the  animal  t^orld,  so  with  the  vegetable 
creation,  trees  have  the  three  stages  of  infancy, 
maturity,  and  old  age ;  and  Tredgold  (p.  196) 
tells  us  that  the  oak  end  chesnnt  trees,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  sometimes  attaiti 
an  age  of  about  1000  years  j  beech,  ash  and 
sycamore  to  half  that  age.  The  plain  tree, 
the  Ohiiiar  of  north-western  India*  is  said  to 
live  to  a  great  a^  In  forestry,  therefore, 
the  rule  deducible  from  our  knowledge  of 
these  principles  and  facts,  as  indicated  in 
Tredgold  (p.  197))  is  to  fell  timber  trees 
when  in  their  maturity.  For,  if  felled  too 
young,  there  is  much  sap-wood,  and  even  the 
heart-wood  has  not  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
hardness,  and  such  timber  cannot  be  dur- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tree  be  not 
felled  till  on  the  decline,  the  wood  is  brittle 
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and  devoid  of  elasticity,  is  tainted  and  dis- 
coloured, and  Roon  decays.     The  rule  there- 
fore is   to  fell   the   mature  tree   when   th# 
quantity  of  sap-wood  in  small,  and  the  heart 
Wood   nearly   uniform,    hard,    compact  and* 
durable;  but  too  early  is  worse  than  too  late. 
Thei-efore,   for  aouth-eastern  Asia,  a  tabular 
stateftient    showing   the    ages  at.  which    its 
various  timber  trees  reach  maturity  is  very 
n«'cesf>ary,  though  still  a  desideratum.     Dr.* 
Hrandrs  tells  us  that  in  British  Burmah,  a 
full  grown  teak  tree  of  9  feet  in  girth  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  less  than    160  years  old, 
and   it  ia     home  where    mentioned    that    it 
should  not    be   cut    for    timber    under  80^ 
years    of    age.     In    England,    as    Tredgold 
tells  uh    (p.     19H),   oak    is    never    cut    for 
timber  under  50»  nor  above   200  years  vt 
age*     Dr.  Brandis  tells  us  that  the  strength 
and  density  of  teak  timber  vary  exceedingly,- 
according  to  the  locality   where  the  tree  is 
grown.     The   extremes   observed  in  prelimi-^ 
nary  experiments  were,   as  to  weight  lbs.  4*0 
to  50  per  cnbie  foot,  and  190  lbs.  to  289  lbs. 
breaking  weight.     It  is  well  known  that  the 
timber  of  thO'ae  trees  which  grow  in  moist  and 
shady   places,  is  not  so   good  as  that   which 
coinecr  from  a  more  exposed  situation,  nor  is 
it  so  close,  substantial,  or  durable.     The  pre- 
servation of  timber  naturally  arranges   itself 
into  the  preservation  of  growing  timber,  and 
that  of  timber   when  felled.    Since  the  close' 
of  the  1 8th  century^  it  has  been  a  gr'dwing  be- 
lief that  the  climate  of  a  country   is  greatlj^ 
m«>dified  by  the  scarcity  or   abundance  of  its 
trees  and  forests.     Some  years  ago,  in   1845, 
Dr.  Balfour   furnished    the  Madras  GoVeiti- 
ment    with  a    memorandum  of   all  existing 
information  on  this   subject,  and  it   was*  ar 
matter  of  enquiry  at  a  aubsequent  meeting 
of  the   British   Association.     Other    writers, 
since    then,   have    written    on    the   Connec- 
tion between   the    amount   of    rainfall    and 
the  nnniber  of  trees  in  a  country,  and  it  is  now 
generally   r<>cognised  that  they  do  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  re^'ion 
or  district  in  which   they  grow.     In  a  tropical 
country  like  India,  therefore,  the  preservation 
of  existing  trees,  and  their  extension  in   arid 
districts,  is  a  matter  of  much  climatic  import* 
anca  Dr.  Gleghorn,  in  a  report  for  1860,  gives 
on  this  point  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  : — "  The  higher  sholas  clothing  the  ghats 
on  both  sides  are  of  the  utmost   importance, 
and  the  climate  is  believed  to  suffer  the  great- 
est detriment  from  their  removal.     I  would 
therefore  suggest  that  the  high  wooded  moun- 
tain tops    overhanging   the  low  country  (snch 
as   Hoolicul)  should  be  preserved  with  rigid 
care,  the  forest  there  should  not  be  given  over 
to   the  axe,  lest  the  supplies  of   water  be 
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iojordd.     It  ia  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
in   which  I  ooDcar,   that  the  vast  clearings 
which  have  taken  place  have  had  a  share  in 
producing    the   irregularity  of  the   monsoon, 
which  has   of  late  years    been  so  much   com- 
plained of  in  Coimbatore.     In  order  that  the 
course  of  the  rivulets  should  be  overshadowed 
with  trees,  I  conceive  that  the  htlU  should  be 
left  clothed  to  the  extent  of  about  half  of  their 
height  from  the  top,  leaving  half  of  the  slope 
and  all  the  valley  below  for  cultivation  ;    this 
available  portion  would   far  exceed  in  extent 
"  the  higher  ridges, which  should  be  considered 
reserved.    It  is  not,  however,  merely  from  le- 
gitimate use,  that  the  forests  are  decreasing  : — 
all  the   conservators  notice  the  cotidagrations 
which  arise  naturally,  and  are  caused  by  the 
wild  races  who,  alike  in  India  and  in  Burmah, 
effect  a  clearance  by  fire,  iu  order  to  obtain  a 
fresh  soil  for  a  temporary   cultivation.     Dr. 
Cleghorni  iu  another  report,  says  that  ^the 
forest  conflagrations  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  tlie  nnextingui  sh- 
ed fire  of  a  camp  of  Binjara,  the  sparks  fnim 
the  torches  or  cheroots  of  travellers,  the  spon- 
taneous ignition  from  friction  of  bamboos,  but 
much  more  frequently,  the  wilful  burning  of 
grass  by  the  hiil  tribes*  as  heather  is  burnt  in 
SSootlaudy  in  order  that  the  ashes  of  the  her- 
bage may  notirish   the  roots  of   young  grass, 
and  thus  improve  the  forage  of  their  cattle,  arci 
he  says,  among  the  cauMes  of  this  devastation, 
which  extends  annually    over  large   tracts. 
The  largest  trees  skirting  the  forest  suffer  more 
or  less  from  these  fires,  the  saplings  are  scorch- 
ed and   mutilated*  and  the   smaller  seedlings 
perish.     If  the  same  spot  is  again  visited  by 
oonflagration  in  the  following  year,  the  largest 
trees  which   escaped  the  first  time  are  often 
consumed.     But    the    main   economic   value 
of    timbers,    apart    from    considerations   of 
strength,  durability,  texture  and  color,  will 
depend  on  the  quantity  in  which  they  can  be 
produced  for  buildings,  for  railways,  and  the 
many  purposes  for  which  timber  is  indispen- 
sable.   Nor  is  the  supply  of  timber  for  build> 
ing  and  furniture  making   purposes  all  that 
we  have  to  consider.     In  c(mntries  for  all 
practical  purposes  destitute  of  coal,  the  supply 
of  fuel  for  manufactories,  railways,  and  steam 
flotillas^  as  well  as  its  domestic  consumption, 
is  another  important  item  in  the  considera- 
tion of  timber  resources." 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  of  India,  and 
the  search  for  timbers  and  f&ncy  woods  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  State  and  wants 
of  the  people,  have  long  been  objects  of  at- 
tentive interest  to  the  Qovemments  of  the 
several  Presidencies  in  India.  Amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  scientifio  investigators  we 
find  recorded  the  names  of  Dre.  Roxburgh 
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Ainslie,  Wallich,  Royle,     Gibson,    Falconer, 
McClelland,  Mr.  Graham,  Dr.  Wight,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Mason.  Dr.  Balfour  of  the  Madras  Medical 
Department,  publLshetl  a  book  on  the  Timber 
Trees  of    India,  which  went  throagh    three 
pditiins  between  1858  and  1870  ;  while    Mr. 
Edve,  Colonel  Frith,  Captain  Dance,  and  Mr- 
Rohde,  applied  a  large  practical  knowledge  of 
the  qnalities  of  timber  to  a.scertain  the  woods 
suitable  for  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
India.     The  course  adopted  by  the   principal 
of  the  scientifio  inquirers  in  identifying    the 
plants,  has  been  to  endeavour  to  identify  the 
tree  botanically,  and  then  supply  the  names 
by   which  it  was  familiarly  known    to    the 
people  of  the  conntry  ;  and  there  is  no  donbt 
that  if  not  the  only  proper  mode,  it  is  a  more 
correct    method    than   to   endeavour  to  trace 
out  the  botanical   name  of  a  plant  from  its 
native  name.  In  following  the  latter  course,  it 
is  impossible  but   that,  from   the  twenty   or 
thirty     languages    spoken    throughout    the 
regions  of  the  Kapt  Indies,  the  same  plant  mu§t 
come  to  be  described  repeatedly  under  different 
names,  and  true  progress  will  not  be  made  until 
having  properly  identified  the  botanic  rela- 
tions of  the   plant,  the  subject  be   Cfunplefc- 
ed     by    endeavouring     to    supply    all     the 
synonyms  by  which  it  is  known.     One  point 
which  practical  men  should    particularly  be 
made  aware  of  is  that  the  vant  extent  of  the  re- 
gions of  the  East  Indies,  their  various  climate 
and  physical  conditions,  render  it  impossible 
that  the  same  tree  can  produce  the  same  quality 
of  timber  in  every  locality  where  it  grows,  and 
this  indicates  the  necessity  of  not  pinning 
the  faith  on  to  any  one  wood  merely  because 
a  wood  from   the  same   species,   the  growth 
of  another  district,  may  have  been  found  high- 
ly  suitable  for   the  work,    to  which  it  was 
put.     Ordnance  officers  in  particular   should 
keep   this   point    in  view,   and   not  use    a 
wood,  however  lauded,  unless  the  timber  have 
been  brought  from  the  same  place  as  it  was 
obtained  by  thone  whose  praise   they  act  on, 
or   until  severe  trial  has   proved  that  when 
grown  in  the  new  locality,  the  timber  it  yields 
is  equal  to  all  that  is  required  of  it.     As  an 
instance  of  this,  may  be  cited  the  majestic  teak 
which  grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Mala- 
bar, on  the  Godavery,  in  Pegu  and  Tenasse- 
rim,  proceeds  far  into  the  interior  of  India,  and 
roay  be  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Bundelcund, 
but  is  there  only  in  the  form  of  a  moderate  siz- 
ed   shrub ;  and  even   where  it  presents  the 
same  form  of  a  gigantic  tree  as  in   Malabar 
and  Pegu,  the  quality  of  the  timber  it  yields 
is  essentially  dissimilar. 

In  examining  the  comparative  value  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  wood,  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  ascertaiu  the  nature  of  the  encrusting 
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matter  deposited  throughout  the  cells  aud 
tubes  of  the  wood.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
those  woods  appear  to  be  best  in  which  the 
cells  are  lined  with  resinous  matter  ;  those  fill- 
ed with  hygroscopic  gummy  matter  are  for 
the  most  part  of  leas  value  ;  they  are  seasoned 
with  difficulty,  and  are  always  more  liable  to 
decay.  The  best  woods  are  those  having  a 
strong  fibre  protected  from  all  external  influ- 
ences by  a  coat  of  resinous  matter,  or  at  least 
of  a  matter  insoluble  in  water,  and  one  which 
does  not  attract  atmospheric  moisture.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  ornamental  aud 
other  woods  of  India  will  become  articles  of 
import  into  Britain  when  their  properties  and 
use  are  better  known  and  appreciated  by  that 
country's  artizans. 

The  most  important  application  of  wood 
is  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  houses 
and  ships,  and  in  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery. For  this  purpose  the  larger  trees 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  tim- 
ber are  employed.  Great  Britain  long  supplied 
its  own  wants  ;  but  increasing  population  led 
to  an  extensive  demand  on  other  countries  for 
the  supply  of  timber,  which  was  met  chiefly 
by  vast  pine  forests  on  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic and  northern  Europe,  and  also  from  Cana- 
da. Timber  from  the  latter  country,  however, 
was  soon  found  to  be  inferior  in  strength  and 
durability  to  that  of  the  north  of  Europe,  »nd 
fell  into  disesteem  among  ship-builders  ;  hence 
arose  the  practice  of  introducing  the  words 
"  Memel  fir"  in  specifications  for  building. 
I'he  preservation  of  growing  timber  is  an  art 
of  considerable  importance,  aud  can  only  be 
said  to  be  cultivated  in  countries  where  tim- 
ber is  comparatively  scarce.  The  practice  of 
thinning  out  plantations  is  of  importance  not 
only  as  aflbrding  a  supply  of  wood,  but,  by 
admitting  an  increased  supply  of  air  and  light 
to  the  remainints  trees,  their  growth  is  great- 
ly promoted.  Forest  trees  are  often  plant- 
ed on  soil  that  is  unfit  for  other  purposes, 
and  by  the  annual  fall  of  leaves  they  ac- 
cumulate in  time  a  certain  depth  of  soil. 
The  proper  time  for  the  felling  of  trees 
is  that  in  which  the  largest  quantity  of 
hard  and  durable  wood  can  be  obtained  as 
free  from  sap  as  possible.  It  is  a  common 
fault  to  fell  trees  before  they  have  attained 
their  maturity.  If  suffered  to  complete  their 
growth  they  would  have  the  heart  wood  of 
equal  weight  and  strength  throughout,  whereas 
in  those  cut  down  prematurely*  the  centre  wood 
alone  possesses  this  requisite  strength,  the 
outer  concentric  rings  being  considerably  softer: 
such  timber  may  be  said  to  decrease  in  hardness 
and  strength  in  arithmetical  proportion  as  it 
approaches  the  sap-wood.  Timber  is  felled 
during  the  cold  months,   when  the  natural 
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juices  are  most  inactive  and  the  tree  is  in  a 
measure  dormant.  But  before  the  timber  can 
be  used,  the  juices  must  be  got  rid  of  from 
the  capillary  vessels,  or  the  wood  will  remain 
moist  or  green  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
the  planks  formed  from  it  will,  in  a  confined 
situation*  become  stained,  and  then  subject  to 
decay  or  dry  rot :  these  effects  are  prevented  by 
free  exposure  to  dry  air.  It  is  usual  in  the  royal 
dock-yards  of  Britain  to  cut  out  the  timbers  for 
ships  of  the  required  shape  and  dimensions 
about  a  year  before  they  are  framed  together, 
and  the  skeleton  frame  is  usually  left  another 
year  to  complete  the  seasoning.  Other  mischiefs, 
almost  as  fatal  as  decay  also  occur  to  unseasoned 
woods ;  round  blocks,  cot  out  of  the  entire  cir- 
cular stem  of  green  wood,  or  the  same  pieces 
divided  intoquarterings,  split  in  the  direction  of 
the  medullary  rays,  or  radially  ;  also,  though 
less  frequently,  upon  the  annual  rings.  Such 
of  the  round  blocks  as  consist  of  the  entire 
section  contract  pretty  equally,  and  nearly  re- 
tain their  circular  form,  but  those  from  the 
quarterings  become  oval  from  their  unequal 
shrinking.  In  general,  woods  do  not  alter  in 
any  material  degree  in  respect  to  length. 
Boards  and  flat  pieces  contract,  however,  in 
width  ;  they  warp  and  twist,  and  when  they 
are  fitted  as  panels  into  loose  grooves,  they 
shrink  away  from  that  edge  which  happens  to 
be  the  most  slightly  held  ;  but  when  restrain- 
ed by  mills,  mortices,  or  other  unyielding  at- 
tachments, which  do  not  allow  them  the  power 
of  contraction,  they  split  with  irresistible  force, 
and  the  materials  and  labour  thus  improperly 
employed  will  render  no  useful  service.  Ihe 
natural  juices  of  the  'tree  must  be  got  rid  of  by 
seasoning  in  order  ^hat  the  wood  may  become 
dry  and  hard.  After  the  tree  has  been  lopped^ 
barked  and  roughly  squared,  it  is  left  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  may 
be  soaked  in  fresh  running  water  (as  some 
think)  with  advantage,  or  boiled  or  steamed. 
This  dilutes  and  washes  out  the  juices,  and 
they  more  readily  evaporate  from  the  wo<]4  at 
a  subsequent  period,  and  the  colour  of 
white  wood  is  said  to  be  improved  thereby. 
In  this  way,  fir  timber,  on  its  arrival  at 
the  port  of  London,  is  commonly  formed 
into  floats  on  the  Thames,  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time.  When  removed 
from  the  water,  it  is  left  to  dry  thorough- 
ly before  it  is  taken  to  the  pit  to  be  sawn  ; 
usually  it  is  blocked  up  from  the  ground  so  as 
to  have  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  if 
it  be  cut  into  boards,  they  should  be  piled 
one  on  the  other  with  billets  of  wood  be- 
tween them,  or  laid  in  a  triangular  form,  with 
their  ends  alternating  so  as  to  allow  the  air 
to  have  free  access  to  them.  Thin  pieces 
will  be  seasoned  in  about  a  year,  but  thick 
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.wood  requires   two  or  tbree  years   before   it 
is  remuved  into  the  houMe  to   complete   the 
drying.     The   warm   air  of  a  8t(»ve    heated 
room   will   then   act    upon   it    with    beti|efit 
When  cut  trees  are   killed  and  left   to   dry 
ill  the  forest,  the  sap  mpidly  disappears  if  left 
stjiiidiiig  with  all  their  branches  ;   aud    nawii 
.wood  is  most  rapidly  dried  by  bein>;  stacked 
oil  end  with  the  highest  jBnd  of  the  tree  upper- 
most.    Ill  the  stapking  of  timber  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seasoning^  the  pile  should  b^  so  far 
raided  from  the  ground  as  to  allow  the  air  tii 
circulate  below,  as  well  as  around  and  through 
it ;  and  if  not  shelterfed  from  the  rain,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  wet  from  lodg^ 
ing  in  any  part.  It  is  uow  usual  in  dockyards 
to  have  elevated  supports  of  iron  or  of  stone 
for  the  stacking  of  timber,  aud  ships  are  uow 
built  under   covered  sheds.     The  drying  of 
timber   should   be   gradua),    for   if  rapid,  it 
suffers  a  Iosh  in  toughnoKS  as  well  as  in  plia- 
bility :  the  pores   at  and    near   the  surfacp 
become  contracted,  and  prevent  the  interioii' 
moisture  from  escaping.     Plans  for  the  more 
rapid  drying  of  timber  by    means  of  kilus 
liave,    however,    been   tried,   as   in   Price's 
patent,  iu  which  timbjsr  destined  for  bpild* 
ing  purposes  is  placed  in  a  room,    into  the 
lov?er  part  of  which  hot  and  dry  air  is  introdno- 
ed,  and  this,  charged  with  the  moisture  of  the 
timber,  is  allowed  to  escape  at  the  upper  part, 
liy  this,  timber  can  be  seasoued  in  one  third 
of  the  time  required  in  the  open  air.  Oak  loses 
nearly  two-fifths  of  its  weight  by  propef:  sea- 
soning.   All  timber  should  be  dry  before  it  is 
cut  into  planks,   or  they  would  be  liable  to 
warp  and  shriuk.The  presence  of  air,  light,  and 
moisture  setm  to  be  necessary  to  the  revegeta-? 
tion  of  timber,  or  the  growth  of  that  fungus 
which  leads  toitu  destruction.     Mr.  Fiuchaui 
of  Fier  Majesty's  dock-yard,  bored  a  bole  in 
one  of  the  timbers  of  an  old  ship  built  of  oak, 
the  wood  being  sound,  and  in   24   hours  the 
admission  of  air  caused  the  hole   to  be   lined 
with  a  white  mouldinessdue  to  the  growth  of 
a  peculiar  fungus,  which  some  time  after   be- 
came so  compact  as  to  admit  of  being   with- 
drawn like  a  stick.   Cracks  or  splits  in  timber 
would  therefore  predispose    it    t<»    decay    in 
damp  situations  by  admitting  the  air.     There 
are    great    differences    in    woods  as  to  their 
power  of  resisting  decay  ;  some  perish  in  a 
year  or  two,   others  are  sound  aud  even  fra- 


«;raut  for  centuries.  Teak  has  been  found  to 
last  six  or  seven  times  as  long  as  oak 
r/hen  used  iu  green  housesi  as  boxes  for 
growing  plants,  the  latter  wood  not  exist* 
ing  more  than  two  or  three  years ;  but 
the  moist  atmosphere,  light  ^nd  heat  of  a 
greenhousci  form  a  severe  trial  for  any  wood. 
In  addition  to  timber-treesy    a  vast  v;^riety 
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of    woods    are    used   for    ornamental    par- 
poses.      In  a  series   of    papers   contributed 
by  Professor  Forbes  to  the  Art  Journal,  m 
*^  Wood  used  for  Ornament  aud  Purposes  of 
Art.*'  some  clear  distinctions^  defiiiitiuMs,  and 
descriptions  are  given,  which  Mr.    TomJinsou 
abridged.  The  term  wood  he  says,  is  commouly 
applied  to  those  (Hirtions  of  the  vegetable  aiit 
that  are  sufficiently  hard  t<»  offer  considerable 
resistance  and  solidity,  so  as  to  be  used  for 
purposes  requiring  various  degree  of  firmness 
and  stretigth.     Every  flriweriiig  plant  js  com- 
posed of  au  axis,  and  the   ^ppeud^es  of  t|i< 
axis  ;  the    forqier  cousistipg  of  tlie  stem  aiid 
roqt,  the  latter  of  the  leases  and  flowers,    h 
trees,  i^hrubs,  aud  under-shrubs,   the  axis  is 
said  to  be  woody  ;  in  herl>s  it  is  termed  her- 
baceous.    In  the  former,  stems  are  perma- 
nent, ^ud  do  not  die  to  the  ground  aiuuuillf, 
as  is  the  habit  of  the  latter.     A  ahrub,  a  tree^ 
an  undershirub,  a  busli,  arp  merely   gradatioiu 
of  magnitude  in  perennial  plants  ;  woo48  vslo- 
able  for  purpqses  of  art  and  manufactures  an 
derived  from  ^11  of  them.     But  as   bulk  and 
dimensions    are    necessary    to  make   timber 
availably  for  extensive  use,  by  far  the  greater 
part   of   the  ornan^ental    woods  are  derived 
from  trees.  Therp  are,  Uoi^ever,  some  remark- 
able exceptions.     The  wood  of   roots  is  difier- 
ent  in  stri^cture  from  the  wood   of  sterns,  and 
the  si^pae  tree  may  furnish  two    very  differeiit 
kin4s  of  ornamental  wood,  accurdiug  astbey 
are  derived  froip  |ts  asoe^diug  or  its  deaceqd- 
ing  axis.     Thp   wopd   of  the  inner  portion! 
of  a  Qteni  may  bp  of  very  different  colour  aiid 
quality  frqm  thdt  of  its   outer  p^rts.    htk 
immediate  neighbourhood    of  the  origin   oi 
branohesj  it  may  exhibit  varieties  of  patteni, 
such  as  to  render  it  greatly  niore   oraamenttl 
than  elsewhere,  and  in  some  cases,  wheu  under 
ths  influence  of  morbid   growth,  reveals  addi; 
tional  beauties,  so  as  to  be  prjzed  for  qualities 
which     ifi      nature    ar^     defects.      U   W* 
compi^re   a  cross  cytting  of  teak,  or  oak,  or 
mango,  with  a  like  portion  of  palmyra  wood, 
the  differences  between  them    will    be  s^ 
strougly  contriisted.    ii^  the  former,  the  la]fen 
of  wood  are  ranged  in  conceutrio  circles  rouad 
the  central  pith,  and  are  encased  exterualjy  iu 
a  binding  of  bark,  itself  composed  of  distiuct 
and  differently  organized  portions.    la  the  lat- 
ter there  is  au  uniform  appearance  throogboat 
the  section,  the  substance  not  being  disposed 
iu  concentric  rings,  but  appearing  as  if » 1^ 
or  ground   of   one   kind   was  studded  with 
specks  of  another  order  of  tissue.     These  are 
not  slight  dissimilarities  ;  they  indicate  di^er- 
ences  of  the  greatest  structural  importance  m 
the  economy  of  the  respective  trees.     Corre- 
sponding with  them  are  peculiar  modlGcatio^^ 
of  every  portion  of  the  plant's  orgHuiaatiofl« 
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The  external  aspect  of  the  plants  of  either  type 
is  altogether   unlike  that  of  the   other.     The 
ap[>earance  styled  silver-grain  in  wood  is  de- 
pendent on  the  cellular  tissue   of  the  medul- 
lary rays,  and  is,  therefore,    exhibited  by  ex- 
ogenous woods  only.     It  gives   the  streaks  a 
glancing  satiny  lustre  that  are  so  ornamental 
in    many  kinds  of  woods.     In  the   oak  and 
beech  this   appearance  is  conspicuous.     The 
inner  layers  of  wood,  after  the  tree  has  be- 
come agedy  often  become  compact,  and  frequent- 
ly different  in  color  from  the  new  wood.  They 
are  then  styled  the  heart-wood.  Botanists  term 
them  the  duramen,  an  d  apply  the  name  albur- 
num to  the  outer  layers  or  sap-wood.  In  tbe  for- 
mer, the   tissues  have  become  dry  and  dense, 
and  charged  with  solidifying  deposits,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  aiding  in  the  ascent  of  the  sap. 
Often,  too,  they  become  more  or  less  deeply 
coloured,  so  as  conspicuously  to  contrast  with 
pale  sap-wood.     This  difference  is  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  ebony-tree,  the  black  por- 
tiim  of  which  is  the  duranien,  or  heartwuod* 
In  tbe  oak,  tbey  resemble  ebony.   Furniture  of 
exquisite  beauty  has  been  constructed  of  yew- 
wood  ;  indeed  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  fan- 
cy cabinet  work,  either  in   mass,  or  inlaid  as 
veneers  ;  the  supply  is  said,  however,  to  be  in- 
sufficient.   The  wood  of  yew  was  once  exten- 
sively used  in  Britain  in  the  making  of  bows. 
The  cedar  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  temper- 
ate mountainous  regions  of  Asia.  The  celebrity 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  dates  from  a  very  high 
antiquity ;  and  the  reputed  value  of  itR  timber 
for  ornamental  and  cabinet  purposes,  has  been 
placed  on  record  from  very  ancient    times. 
Either,  however,  more  coniferous  trees  than 
one  have  been  included  under  tbe  popuUr 
appellation,  or  the  qualities  of  the  wood  have 
sadly  degenerated,  for  that  of  the  existing 
cedar  of  Lebanon  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  beauty,  durability,  or  sweetness  of  odour, 
all  of  which  properties   were  pre- eminently 
ascribed  to  it.     The  tree  itself  is  as  grand  as 
ever  ;  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  arborescent 
elements  in  the  landscape.   It  was  extensively 
used  among  the  ancients.     Nevertheless,  this 
wood,  such  as  we  now   know  it,  is  not  one  to 
choose  for  carviog  or  house  construction.     It 
is  very  light  and  spongy,  of  a  reddish  white 
colour,  scented  like  ordinary  pine,  and  not  at 
all  durable.     It  is  possible  that  other  kinds 
of  coniferous  trees  were  confounded  by  the 
ancients  with  the  true  cedar.     The  Himala- 
yan **  deodar,"  a  tree  very  closely  related  to 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  really  possesses  all  the 
good  qualities  for  which  the  latter  has  been 
80  long  celebrated.     Even  now  travellers  in 
the  East,  in  writing  about  cedars,  often  con- 
found various  kinds  of  arborescent  juniper 
under  that  name.    The  numerous  race  of 
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pines  and  firs  for  the  most  part  are  more  use- 
ful than  ornamental,  so  far  as  their  timber  is 
concerned.     Some  of  them,  however,  afford 
wood  with  many  desirable  qualities  for  furni- 
ture-making.    Among  the  natural  orders  that 
have  affinities  with  catkin-bearing  trees,  aro 
the  walnut  and  the  nettle  tribes.     The  box 
belongs  to  the*  spurge  tribe.     It  produces  a 
warm  yellow  wood,  much  used  by  the  turner, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  flutes 
and  similar  musical  iiistraments.      It  is  often 
used  for  rules  and  scales,  and  it  is  also  the 
chief  wood  employed  in  wood  engraving.     It 
is  sometimes  beautifully  mottled.     In  Britain 
the  box  grows  wild  and  luxuriant  in  Surrey, 
as  at  Box-hill,  but  the  chief  supply  of  this 
wood  is  derived  from  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  from  Asia  Minor.     A  distinction 
is  drawn  between  **  Turkey**  and  "  European'' 
boxwood.     The  latter  is  more  curly,  softer, 
and   paler  than  the  former.     Dr.  Boyle  and 
Major  Hay  have  called  attention  to  a  species 
of  Buxus,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  yield- 
ing a  wood  possessing  similar  qualities  with 
that  in  common  use,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  being  found  of  considerable  size  and  thick- 
ness.    The  ash  and  the  olive  are  members  (of 
the  olive  family.    The   former  familiar  tree 
yields  a  timber  remarkable  for  toughne&s  and 
elasticity,  and  excellent  for  machine  and  agri- 
cultural  purposes,   but  not   much  used  for 
fiuer  applications.     When,  however,  the  grain 
is  zigzag,  it  is  adapted  to  the  making  of  fur- 
niture of  considerable  beauty.     Olive-wood  is 
imported  from  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
It  is  veined  with  dark  grey,  and  resembles 
boxwood  in  texture,  but  is  softer.   The  knot- 
ted and  curled  roots  are  made  into  emboss- 
ed boxes.     This  is  done  by  means  of  pressure 
in  engraved  moulds  of  metal.    The  Araliacea;^ 
a  natural  order  to  which  the  ivy  belongs,  may 
be  mentioned  here  incidentally  on  account  of 
the  substance  so  well  known  as  rice-paper. 
This  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  pith  of  a  le- 
guminous plant ;  its  true  nature  was  first  made 
known  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  demon- 
strated that  it  was  the  pith  of  an  araliacoous 
tree.     It  was  said  to  be  exclusively  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Formosa,  but  Mr.  Fortune 
found  the    Aralia  growing    in   other  parts^ 
and   it  was  introduced  by  him   into  India. 
The   almond-tree,  especially   when  wild,   is 
said  to  furnish  a  valuable  wood,   but  which  is 
little  known  or  used.    The   great  order  of 
leguminous  plants,  the  Pulse  tribe,  is  rich  in 
trees,  but  not  much  so  in  temperate  climates^ 
nor  is  there  any  ordinary  tree  of  the  group 
upon  which  stress  can  be  laid.   There  are  now 
eight  descriptions  of  timber  admitted  by  the 
British  as  first-rate  for  ship-building  purposes, 
and  one  of  these  has  only  been  so  ranked 
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since  tbe  opening  of  the  Great   Exhibition. 
They  are  :— 1,  English  oak;  2,  American  live- 
oak  ;   3,   African  oak  ;  4,  Morung  saul ;   5, 
East  Indian  teak ;  6,  Green  heart ;  7,  Morra ; 
8,  Iron-bark  (a  recently  admitted  wood).     Of 
the  above  the  Mornng  saul  is  an  Indian  tree, 
as  well  as  the  better  knovm  valuable  Teak* 
The  Iron-bark  is  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
has  a  density  of  1426,  and  a  strength  of  1557, 
(English  oak  being  called  1000).     Wood  is 
very  valuable  as  a  fuel :  the  excess  of  hydro- 
gen contained  in  it,   which,  in  burning  and 
forming  water,  requires  for   equal    weights 
three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  carbon 
does  in  forming  carbonic  acid,  gives  out  in 
burning  nearly  four  times  more  heat  than 
the  carbon. 

In  all  countries  most  of  the   woods    in 
general  use  have  a  variety  of   names ;  the 
local  name  varies  often  in  the  same  district. 
Many  have  likewise  a  commercial  name,  by 
which  they   are  known  in  the   market,   as 
"  Trincomallee"   wood,  **  Coromandel"  wood, 
Ac.     These  names  are  sometimes  given  from 
the  place  of  export,  but  it  is  often  impoBsibie 
to  trace  their  derivation.     Lastly,  there  is 
the  botanical  name,   the  sure  determination 
of  which  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
and  the  means  of  doing  this  consists  of  a 
•mall  shoot,  bearing  flowers,  fruit,  and  full 
grown  leaves,  either  together  or  separately, 
pressed  flat  and  dried,  so  as  to  be  fixed  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.     For  a  complete  collection  of 
vrood  specimens,  there  should  be  several  of 
each  wood  from  various  localities.     1st,  A 
horizontal  section  of  the  tree  with  the  bark 
complete,  and  about  3  inches  thick.     2d,    A 
plank    about    3    inches    thick    and    about 
three  feet  long,  cut  from  the  log  about  half- 
way between  the  pith  and  heart,  the  bark,  sap- 
wood,  &c.  being  retained.  3d,  Two  or  three 
bars  about  2  feet  6   inches  long,  2^  inches 
square  (if  the  plant   grow  so  much)  cut  from 
the  sound  wood.     4th,  A  turned  cylinder  of 
hard  or  ornamental  woods,  1  foot  long  and  3 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  value  of  wood  depends  much  on  its  age; 
the  young  tree  possesses  strength  and  elasti- 
city in  a  greater  degree  than  mature,  i.  e,  when 
il  would  shortly  cease  to  increeise  in  diameter  ; 
as  it  increases  in  age  it  acquires  its  maximum 
of  stiffness  and  durability  ;  in  its  aged  state, 
it  will  probably  best  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
cabinet  maker.  The  grain  of  the  wood  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  being 
generally  straight  and  open  in  a  tree  growing 
rapidly,  in  a  rich,  and  the  reverse  in  a  poor 
soil.  In  some  cases,  the  root  affords  wood  of 
great  resisting  power  for  furniture;  the  root  of 
a  healthy  oak  is  prepared  for  spokes  of  wheels, 
and  veneers  from  that  of  an  aged  specimen 
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often  bear  a  high  value  for  cabinet  mftken* 
purposes.  In  collecting  specimens  of  the  Chi- 
rac ters  of  wood,  there  are  several  points  to 
which  attention  should  be  directed,  viz  :— 

a.  The  uses  to  which  the  several  parts  (A 
the  tree  is  applied,  and  those  for  which  ex- 
perienced natives  consider  it  specially  adapted 

&.  Its  distribution  in  the  district,  tUe  lo- 
calities where  the  best  is  procurable,  withtiu 
nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  distance  from  tiie 
nearest  seapoi-t  or  town  of  any  size  :  whether 
water  carriage  be  available. 

c.  The  extent  of  supply,  whether  this  ii 
increasing  by  self-sown  seedlings  of  fresh  plant- 
ations, &G.,  or  decreasing  ;  the  average  size  in 
height  and  circumference  of  the  native  tree, 
its  character,  whether  straight  or  crooked,  tbe 
average  length,  <l^c.  of  the  logs  or  plauks.  tbi 
time  required  for  seasoning,  and  the  anunuit 
of  seasoned  timber  generally  procurable. 

d.  The  age  at  which  the  tree  reaches  ni- 
turity,  i.  e.,  when  ittcreasing  age  brings  so 
further  increase  of  diameter.  This  is  a  poiot 
of  great  importance,  for  on  it  depends  tb« 
relative  value  of  trees  for  planting.  Thu, 
supposing  there  are  two  species  of  trees,  of 
equal  value  as  regards  timber,  &c.,  hut  oot 
attains  maturity  in  25,  while  the  other  reqaim 
35  years ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  is  noi^ 
the  more  valuable  of  the  two,  its  money  ^^bs 
being  realised  10  years  sooner. 

Various    methods    have   been  adoptedto 
render     wood   less    combustible,    by   sate- 
rating  it    with  solutions   of    phosphate  d 
soda,  and  muriate  or  sulphate  of  alumina  m 
chloride  of  calcium,  but  the  utmost  that  aa 
be  reasonably  expected  from  the  most  efficient 
protective  coating  or  impregnating  materialBi 
first,  that  it  should  considerably  retard  the 
ignition  of  wood  exposed  for  some  length  of 
time  to  the  effects  of  a  high  temperature,  orof 
burning  matter  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  iw»*» 
that  if  the  vapours  which  the  wood  ^^^^ 
continued  exposure  to  heat  become  ignit»> 
the   flames  thus  produced  shall  not  readil/ 
affect  the  fibre   of  the  wood,  and  shall  cetfj 
almost  directly  on  the  removal  of  tbe  wood 
from  the  source  of  heat ;  third,  that  the  prepar- 
ed surfaces  of  wood  when  in  actual  contact  wit 
burning  unprepared  wood  shall  have  little  ten- 
dency to  ignite,  and  thus  give  no  cause  i^ 
the  fire  to  spread.     A  plan  proposed  « 
impregnate  wood  with  silicate  of  soda,  a^^ 
coat  its  surface  with   a  silicate.    The  imp^j 
nating  of  the   wood  is  effected  by  putfaug 
into  a  solution  of  the  silicate.     The  surf** 
of  the  wood  is  then  washed  over  with  asom 
what  diluted  solution  of  the  sUicate  of  sow. 
After  an  interval  of  at  least  two  hours,  a  ^ 
iiigof  thick  lime  wash  is  applied  ov«J 
silicate ;  and  finally,  on  the  following  w 
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strong  8o1  a tion  of  the  silicate  is  applied  over 
all.  In  this  way  a  protective  covering  ia 
given  to  the  wood.  The  process  may  be  used 
with  benefit  in  the  case  of  timber  employed 
for  wooden  hats. 

To  protect  timber  against  insects,  use  one 
ounce  of  oorrosive  sublimate  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  having  previously  rubbed  the  mineral 
up  with  a  little  alcohol  to  increase  its  solu- 
bility ;  immerse  the  wood  in  the  solution  for 
one  week,  but  allow  carpets  and  cotton  cloth 
to  remain  only  for  two  days.  The  white  ant 
will  but  very  partially, if  at  all, destroy  the  sub- 
stance of  any  thing  macerated  iu  the  solution, 
and  on  discovering  its  nature,  they  immediately 
disappear.  With  woollen  cloth  the  effects  are 
less  decisive,  as  the  solution  appears  to  be  un- 
able to  penetrate  the  fibres  of  the  wool,  and  is 
partially  removed  by  washing;  but  under  cot- 
ton carpets,  rush  mats,  (be,  the  insects  will 
burrow  for  the  first  day  or  two,  and  then 
disappear ;  and  with  regard  to  timber  they 
are  even  more  fastidious,  and  place,  in  their 
covert  ways,  a  coating  of  earth  between  them- 
selves and  the  wood  ;  evidently  anxious  not 
e^en  to  come  into  contact  with  the  poison. 
The  advantages  of  preparing  wood  in  the 
^svay  recommended,  are  not,  however,  confined 
to  its  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  the  white 
jint,  as  it  is  now  generally  known  that  the 
same  preparation  (Eyan's  patent)  effectually 
resists  dry  rot,  or  other  decay,  and  from  the 
power  It  is  known  to  possess  of  coagulating 
the  albumen  contained  in  the  wood  and  indura- 
ting the  fibres  of  the  softer  and  cheaper  varie- 
ties of  timber,  and  rendering  them  immedi- 
ately fit  for  use,  if  cut  down  even  in  a  state 
of  active  vegetation,  are  circumstances  well 
worthy  of  public  attention. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names   of 
the  principal  trees  which  are  felled  for  tim- 
ber or  fancy  woods  throughout  the    various 
countries  in  the  East  Indies. 
AcaciA  amara.  Nulla  balasoo,  Tel,  Woonja  maram, 

Tarn, 
Acacia  Arabica.  Curvala,   Tarn,    Tnma,  Tel,  Ba- 

bool,  BimL 
Acacia  catechu.  Wodahalay,  Tarn,  Sha,  also  Ewon- 

thee,  also  Sha- bin,  Burm. 
Acacia  cioerea. 

Acacia  elata.  Seet,  Burm.  Telia  sopara^   TeL 
Acacia  femiginea.  Ausandra,  TeL 
Acacia  halkorn.  Dulchirram,  TeL 
Acacia  leacophlooa.  Yelraila,    Tarn,    Telia  tuma, 

Tel 
Acacia  odoratisaima.  Caroovaogay,   Tarn,  Telsoo, 

also  Shinduga,  Tel. 
Acacia  serissa.  Seet,  Bvrm. 
Acacia  SmithiaDa. 
Acacia  speciosa.  VelvaDgay,  Tarn.  Ped-dulchirram, 

also  Dirasaoa,  TeL 
Acacia  stipulata.  Seet,  Burnt, 
Acacia  sama.  TeUa  aundra,  TeL 
Acacia  aundra.  Currangally,  Tarn,    Nulla  sundra. 

TtL 
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Acacia  vera?    Audere,  ^Stn^jr. 

Acer  cultratum. 

Adansonia  digitata.  Papara  poolimaram,  Tmm. 

Adenanthera  pavonina.  Ewse-gyee,  alM  Y-wai«gyee, 

Burm. 
JBgle  marmelos.    Yilvay  marum,  Tarn.    Oo-Sheeiy 

Burm.    Maredu,  Td.    Bael,  ^tncf, 
Agati  grandiflora.  Agathy,  Tarn.    Pouk-bau,  Burm, 
Agathis  loranthifolia. 
Aglaia  spectabiliB. 

Ailanthus  excelsa.  Peru  marum.  Tarn. 
Alangium  decapetalum.  Alinjee  marum,  Tanu  Udu- 

gu,  Tel 
Albizzia  odoratiasima. 
Alstonia  acholaris.  Eori,  also  Eowuii,  Can,    Sat- 

ween,  Mahr. 
Anacardium  ocddentale.  Moontheree  Cotty  marum, 

Tarn,    Tiiub-bam  bu,  Burm.    Jidimamidi,  TeL 
Auacardium  latifolium.  Bheela,  Hind. 
Ancestrolobua  caruea.    Zoung  ali,  Burm* 
Ancestrolobua  moUia.  Yin-bya,  Burm, 
Andrachne  apetala. 

AuisBaphyllum  Zeylanicum.  Welippiyenna,   Sing. 
Anogeissus  acuminatua.    Paussee,  also  Pancbee, 

TeL 
Anogeiasus  latifolius.  Sheriman,  TeL 
Aponogeton  crispum.  Cocatiye,  Sing. 
Aquilaria  agallocha.  Aglay  marum,  Tarn.  A-Eyau, 

Burm. 
Amoora  (Aglaia)  rohituca.  Eha-yo,  Burm. 
Antidesma  panionlata.  By-it-zin,  Burm.  Jana  pal- 

sem,  TeL 
Areca  cateohu.  Camoogoo,  Tam. 
Armosia  daaycarpa.  Thit-wa-jee,  Burm. 
Artocarpus  integrifolia.  Peing-nai,  Burm. 
Artocarpua  echiuata.  Toung  Peingnai,  Burm.. 
Artocarpus  hirauta.  Augelly  wood. 
Artocarpus  pubeacena.  Aludel,  Sing. 
Artocarpus  chaplaaha. 
Artocarpua  species  of  Tavoy.  Pyn-ya«the,  also  Tana, 

beug,  Burm. 
Artocarpua  sylvestris.  Ban  funuaa,  Mahr, 
Atalautia  monophylla,    Caaiyaloo  micha  maram, 

Tam. 
Averrboa  carambola.  Zoung-ya,  Burm. 
Azadiracbta  iudica.    Margoaa,   Neem   Tree  ;  Vay 

pum  marum,     Tam.  Neem  ka  jbar,  Bind.  Ea- 

ma-a-pae,  also  Them-ba,  alao  Eamakab,   Burm^ 

Yepai    also  Yapa,  TeL 
Bambusa.  Bamboo.    Baus,  Bind. 
Barriugtonia  acutaugula.  Eyai-tha,  Burm. 
Barringtonia  specioaa.    Eyai-gyee,  Burm, 
Baaaia  latifolia. 
Baasia  longifolia.  Elooppa  marum,  Tam,  Met,  Sing* 

Ippee,  TeL 
Baubinea  brachycarpa.    Bwai-jin,  Bwrrn, 
Bauhinea  parviflora.  do. 

Bauhinea,  Species,    PuM-Sbinta,  TeL 
Baubinea  racemosa.  Arree,  Tel. 
Baubioea  dipbylla.    Pa-lan,  Burm. 
Baubinea  tomentosa.  Petan,  Sing, 
Betula  bhojputra. 
Berrya  ammonilla.   TrincomaUee  wood>  Bng.  Hal- 

milile,  Sing. 
Bignonia,    Species,    Ealagorn,    also   Chinna kala- 

goru,  also  Mokka  yepa*  TeL 

Bignonia  chelonoides.    Eala-gom,  Td, 
Bignonia  suaveolena.  do.         TeL 

Bignonia  quadriloeularia.  Wuraus,  Mahr, 
Bignonia  xylocarpa, 
Blackwellia  spirale. 
Blackwellia  perpinqua. 
Bombax  beptapbyllum. 

Borassua  flabelUformis.    Palmyra   tree,  Eng.  Htan» 
Burm,  Tal,  Sing, 
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Boswellia  thnrifera. 

BrideUa  moniana.     Gk>on]aii  murral,  Can,     Assu- 

Da,  Mahr, 
Bridelia  Bpinosa. 
Brugiiiera  Rheedii. 

Butea   froadosa.    Pouk.     alao     Pouk-pin,    Burm. 
Calukeale,  Sing.    Motku,   also  Modugu,     Td, 
Boxua.  Box. 
Calamus.  Canes,  Rattans.  KyeiDg-nee,  Bunn.   Bed, 

Hind. 
Calophylliim  acuminatum.  Wal-dombe,  Sing, 
Calophyllum  ealaba.  Gorru-keenee,  Sing. 
Calophyllum  longiColium.  Thar-ra-bee,  Bnrm, 
Caljaaccion  angustifolium. 
Calyptrantlies  cummini.  Mahadan,  Sing. 
Calyptranthes  cariophyllifolia.  Batte  dombe,  Sing. 
Calyptranthes  jambolana.  Aiubo,  Sing. 
Cannarium  geuiculatum. 
Canthiiim  didymum.  Kulla  regoo,  7eZ. 
Can^hium  parviflorum.  BaUu,  TeL. 
Capparia  pphylla. 
Capparis  grandis.  Reygutti,  Ttl. 
Carapa,  Specia.    Tai-la-oon,  Burm.  of  Tavoy. 
Careja  arborea.  Ban-bwsB,  or  Baub>wai,  Burm.    Bu- 

da-darmee,  Td. 
Carallia  lucida.  Keerpa,  Beng. 
Carallia  zeylanica.  Davette,  Sing. 
Carpinus  viminea. 
Caryota  urens.  Kittnl,  also  Kepera,  Sing. 

Cassia  florida. 

Cassia  nodosa. 

Cassia    Sumatrana.     Arramene,    Sing.    May  alee, 
Burm. 

Casearia   pentandra.    Tba-byai-ywet-kya,     Burm. 
Kabatte,  Sing. 

Casearia,  Species.  Peda  ka]  mesura,  Tel. 

Cassia  cinnamomura.  Dawol  Kuroendoo,  Sing. 

Castanea  indica.  Theet-Kbaya,  Burm. 

CastAcea  martabanica  of  Tavoy.  Nome  or   Zitba, 
Burm. 

Casuarina  equisitifoUa. 

Casuarina  muricata.  Beef -wood  tree,  Eng.  Hten-roo, 
Burm. 

CosalpiDia  sappan.   Teing-nyet,  Burm. 

Cathai-tocai'pus  Roxbai^bii.  Uskiaman,   also  Uri- 
middee,  Tel. 

Cedrela  toona.    Toon    marum,    Tarn.    Tbit-kado, 
Burm.  Toon.  Tuoga,  Poma,  Jeea. 

Cedrus  deodara.  Tbe  deodar,  Eng.  Kelon,  Hind. 

Cbaulmoogra  odorata. 

Cbickr-'.ssia  tabularis.    Aglay  maram,  Tarn. 

Cboecarpua  pungens.  Hedde  woke,  Sing. 

Cicca  diHtidia.  Ifelly,  Sing. 

Cluytia  amona. 

Clnytia   coUiDa.  Woadoogoo  marum,    Tarn.  Koor- 
seya,  also  Koorse,  TeL 

Cocos   nudfera.    Tenna  marum.  Tarn.    Cocoanut, 
E/ig.  Narel  ka  jbar,  ^tW. 

ConnaruB  speciosa.    Qwai-douk,  Burm, 

Conooarpus  latifolia. 

Conocarpus  robusta.  Bai-bya,  Bum,. 

Cordia,  new  tpecies.     Botku,  Tel. 

Cordia  angustifolia.  Obinna  Botka,  Tel. 

Cordia  myxa.   Tha-nat,  Burm,    Irkee,   also  Peda 
botku,  Tel. 

Cratsava  Roxburgbii.     Ea-dat,  Burm. 

Cvipressus  torulosa.    Cypress. 

Cynometr.i  polyandra  of  Nepaul. 

Cynumetra,  Species.    Branch-flowered  Halmendora, 

also  Galmendora,  Sing. 
Cyrtopb^llum  fragrans. 
Dalbergia  frondosa.  Yindike,  Burm,  Peda  soopara, 

also  Terra  patseroo,  Td, 
Dalberna  lanoeolaria.  Nedoon  or  Kander  wood, 

or  iTendooD,  Sing. 
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Dalbergia  latifolia.   Rroopoottoo,    Tarn.     Yindikfy 

Burm.  Jitigee,  also  Yerroo  goodoo,  7'el. 
Dalbergia  sissoides.  Bitty  manun,  Tam^    Tindike, 

Burm. 
Dalbergia  sissoo.  Siatoo,  Tom.  Yindike,  JSurwu 
Dalbergia  Oojeinensis. 
Dillenia  angusta.  Ziabyewn,  Burm,. 
Dillenia  scabra.  Byew,  Burm. 
Dillenia  speciosa.  Tha-byew,  Burm.  Peda  kalioga, 

Td. 
Dillenia  pentagyna.  Chiana-ka?inga,  Td. 
Diospyros  sylvatica.  Nulla  kaka  musbti,  TeL 
Diospyros  cbloroxylon.  Ulioda,  also  Yelioda,    Tel. 
Diospyros  racemosa. 
Diospyros    birsuta.      Calamandcr  or     CoromaiMleL 

Calu  medirye.  Sing. 
Diospyros  ebena^ter.    Ebony,  Eudum  Beiye,  Si^. 
Diospyros      melaooxylon.      Ebony,      Ouk-chin-ya, 

Burm. 
Diospyros,  Species,    Mnchi-twikee,  alM>   Wurangul. 

Tel. 
Dipterocarpus  alatus.   Aing,  Burm. 
Dipterocarpus  grand  iflora.  Ain  or  Ain-tka  or  Kud- 

nyan-pbin,   Burm. 
Dipterocarpus  turbinatus.  Horre,  Sing.     Kan-ysoi, 

Burm. 
Dodonea  viscosa. 

Dolicbampia  pomifera.  Douk-ya-ma,  Burm.. 
Dombeya  melanoxylon.  St.  Helena  Ebony. 
Echites  lancesefolia.  Kiri  wala,  Sing. 
Ecbites  scbolaris.  Book  attene.  Sing. 
Ehretia  aspera. 
Ebretia  loov^is.     Yen-yai-myouk-myce,     Hurm.    Fal 

dan  turn,  TeL 
Ekebergia,  Species  of  Goal  para. 
Eleocarpus  serratus  of  Ceylon. 
EliDodendron  integrifolia.  Joiik  bin,  Burtn, 
Elasodeudron  Roxburgbii. 
Emblica  officinalis.  Usraka,  Td. 
Embryupteris  glufcinifera.  Timbery,  Sing. 
Eriocbleena  tiookeriana.  Nara  Botku,  Tel. 
Erichlsena  tilifolia. 
Eriobotra  japonica. 
Erytbrin^  iudics. 

Eupbo^ia  tirucalli.  Mancbc e  jamadn,  Tel. 
Eugenia  pulchella.  Khway-tha-byai«  Burm^ 
Eugenia  myrtifolia.  Thabai-jeen,  Burm. 
EuRenia  caryophyllifolium. 
Eugenia  mallaocensis. 
Eugenia  jambolana. 
Eugenia  nervosa. 

Eugenia  ternifolia.  Tbab-yew-tha-byai,  Burm. 
Eugenia  racemosa. 

Kugeiiia  vulgaris.  Tbab-yai-tba-pan,  Burm. 
Eugenia  salicifolia. 

Eug<^nia  laurina.     Wall-boam-boo,  Sing. 
Excoecaria  agallocba.  Agallocha  wood. 
Fagroea  fragrans.    A-nan,  also  Anan-Beng.  Burm. 
Feronia  elephantum.  Velia  marum.  Tarn.     H-man, 

Burm. 
FicuR  cordifolia.  Nyoung-gyat,  Burm. 
Ficus  Indica.    Banyan    tree.     Bar-ka-jhar,  Simd. 

Tarn.  Marree,  Tel. 
Flacourtia  sapida.  Kanuregu,  Tel. 
Flacourtia  montana.    Sampga,  Can.  Tambnt,  also 

Hudkee. 
Fraxinus  floribunda. 
Fluggea  virosa. 
Garcinia  Cowa. 
Garcinia  purpurea.  Moorghul  mara»  Can.  Kokom, 

Mahr, 

Gardenia  gummifera.  Chitla  matta,  Td. 
Gardenia  latifolia.  Pedakaringa,  Tel. 
Gardenia  lucida.  Garinda,  also  Telia  Masga,    Td, 
Gardenia,  Species.    Telega,  Td. 
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Gelozium  bifaiiam.  Haai-ihan-bayab,  Burm. 
Omelina  arborea.   Goormmy  marum,  Tarn.  Kyooc- 

bo(*,   Burm.    Goomar  tek,  TtL 
Gordonia  floribunda.  Theet-ya,  Burm, 
Gordonia  integrifolia. 
Guaiacum  officinale. 
Guatteria  longifolia. 
Guettardia  epecioBa. 
Grewia  elastioa. 

Grewia  floribunda.  Myat  ya,  Burm. 
Grewia  liookerii.  Phet  wooo,  Burm, 
Grewia  Rothii.   Jano,  Ttl. 
Grewia  spectabilis.  Phet  woon,  Burm* 
Grewia  tiiisefolia.    Tbarra,  TtL 
Grewia  pauiculata.  Huou  kirille,  Sing, 
Gyrocarpas  Jacquioi.  Pooukee,  Td, 
Givotia  Rottlerifurmis.     T«)la  poonkee,  Ttl. 
Hsematoxylou  campechianum.     Logwood. 
Hardwickia  binata.  Nar  yepa,  TtL 
Heritiera  fomes.     Soondree. 
Heritiera  litoralis.  Kana  zoe,  Barm. 
Beritiera  minor.  Soondree,  Hind.  Kana- zoo,  Burm. 
Hibiscus  macrophylla. 
Hibiecus  tiliaBfolia.  Belyeobel,  Sing. 
Holugama  longifolia.  HQigen,  Can. 
Hopea    odorata.     Then>gan,     also    Then-gaD-pha- 

yung,  Burm. 
Hopea  floribunda.     Thar-tbe-ya,  Burm, 
Hymenodictyon  ezcelsami  Dtidippa,  also  Chetippa, 

Tel. 
Indigofera,  Species.  Doun-Daloon,  Burm, 
Illecebrum  latrum.  Nerrelloo,  Sing. 
Inga  dulcis,  Coorkapooli  marum,  Tam. 
luga  zylocarpa.  Iron  wood  of  Pegu,  Py-inka-doe 

Burm,  Boja,  also  Konda  Tangadu,  Tel, 
Inga  bijftmiua.  Tau-yew,  /iurm. 
Ixora  parviflora.  Koree,  also  Koravee  Pal,  Tel, 
Jonesiaa^oca.  Deree-ratem-bela,  £tn^. 
JuglaoB  regia. 

Juglans  tricocca.     Ta-sonng-let-wah.  Burm, 
Jnniperusexceisa.  Cedar' of  the  Himalayas. 
Xydia  calyciua.      Boke-mai-za,  Burm. 
Lagerstrsenaia  microcarpa. 
XiagerstrsBmia  parviflora.  Cbinna-ngee,  Tel. 
Lageratr»mia  reginsB.   Jarool.  //tn^.    Murute,  Sing. 
Lagerstriemia  pymmab:  Pymmab,  Burm. 
Laurus  Campbora.  Camphor-wood. 
lAurus  (satsafras).     Hman-Theu,  Burm. 
Lawsonia   inermis.    Marooitbanay  marum,    Tam. 

Dan,  Burm. 
Limonia  acidissima.     Torelaga,  Tei. 
Maba  buxifolia.  Nulla  muddee,  Tel. 
Mangifera  attenuata.  Taw-sa-tha-yeet,  Burm. 
Hangiferalndica.    Maab    marum,    Tam.  Tha-yet» 

Burm.  Mango  tree,  Bng,  Mamadi.  Tel. 
Melanorrbflea  usitata.  Varnish  tree,  Bug.    Ma-yan, 

also  Tbeet-see,  Burm. 
Melia  azadiracbta.  Malay  Yaimboo,  Tam,     Persian 
Lilac,  Pride  of  China,  Pride  of    India,    Bead 
tree,  Eng. 
Melioocoa  trijuga.  Jo-bin,  Burm. 
Uemeoylon  tinctorium.  Sarpa,  Mahr,  Iron  wood  of 

Canara. 
Hesna   ferrea.     Singalese    Iron    wood  tree,    Bng, 

Nagakeshura,  Burm.   Naw,  Sing, 
Metrosideros  vera,  Lron  wood  of  China. 
Michelia  Rheedii.  Sumpanghy  marum,  Tam* 
Micbeiia  champaca.     Sappoo,  Sing, 
Millingtonia  simplicifolia. 
Mimoaa  polystachia. 
Mimusops  elengi.     Maghudam  marum,    Tam,  also 

Kha-ya-gang,  Burm.  Hfoone  mal.    Sing, 
Mimusops  hexandra.  Paloo,  Sing. 
Morioda  oitrifolia.    N^oaiiay  marum,  Tam,     Nyau- 

gyce,  Burm, 
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Morinda  bracteata.  Tai-joe,  Burm. 

Morinda  exnerta.  Nynu,  also  Mhan-bin,  Burm .    To- 

garee  Mogilloe,  also  Mcgillee,  Tel. 
Morus  alba. 
Murray  a. 

Myristicaamygdalina.  Toung-SAg-ga,  Burm. 
Myristica  spbsrocarpa.  Kywai-tbwse,  Burm. 
Myrsine  capitellata. 
Nauclea  cadamba.    Vella  cadamba,    Tam,      Maoo, 

Burnt, 
Kauclea  cordifolia.  Munja  cadamba,  Tam.    Puspoo 

carambe,  also  Bfndaroo,  Tel. 
Nauclea  orientalis.  Kuta  murra,      Can,    Eudum, 

Mahr. 
Nauciea  parviflora.  Helembe,  Sing. 
Nerium  antidysentericum. 
Neiium  tinctorium. 

Nepbeleum,  species.  Gal  rsorre,  Sing. 
Nyctautbes  arbortristis.    Tree  of  Mourning.  Hseik- 

ba-la,  Burm.  Kar-cheea,  Tel. 
Odina  wodier.    Oodaya   marum,  Tam,   Dumparee, 

also  Qooropinfe,  Tel. 
Olax  zoylanica.  Melle,  Syng. 
Olea  Europea. 
Ougeinia  dalbergiodes. 
Pavia  Indica. 
Parkia  biglobosa. 

Pentapterus  alata.  Keudul,  Can.  Kinjul,  Mahr, 
Pentapterus  arjuna.  Touk-kyan,  Burm. 
Pentapterus  coriacea.  Mairtee,  Can.  Aeen,  Mahr, 
Pentapterus  glabra.  Touk  kyan,  Burm. 
PentapteniB  tomentosa. 
Photinia  serratifolia. 
Pierardia  sapota.  Eana-yoe,  Burm. 
Finns  dammara  of  Tavoy. 
Pinus  exceisa. 

Pinus  Latter!.  Hten-roo,  Burm. 
Pinus  lonffifolia  of  Nepal. 
Pinus  Weubiaoa  of  Nepal. 
Pistacia  integen-ima. 
Platan  us  orientalis. 
Poinciana  elata. 
Poinciana  regia. 

Pongamia  atropurpurea.    Lagrm,  of  Martaban. 
PoDgamia  glabra.    Poonga  marum,    Tam.  Karung, 

Sing.  Eaoigu,    Tel. 
Premna  hircina.  Chika  gambhari,  of   Qoalpara. 
Premna  mucronata. 
Premna   tomentosa.  Kolcuttay  Teak,    Tam.  Naoo- 

ru,  also  Nagool,  TeL 
Proflopis  spicigera.  Parumbay,  Tam, 
P^idium  pyriferum.  Ooaya  marum,  Tam,  Ma-laka, 

Burm.  Gnava  Tree,  JBtig,  Jam  ka-jbar,  ffind. 
Psidium  pomiferum.  Coaya  marum,  Tam.  Ma-laka, 

Burm.  Guava  Tree,  Eng.  Jam  ka-jhar,  Bind. 
Pterocarpus  dalbergioides. 
PterocarpuB  indicus.  **  Pa-douk."    Toung  kba-yai, 

Burm. 
Pterocarpus   marsupium,   Veogay    maram,    Tam^ 

Yeggee,  Tel. 
Pterocarpun  santaUous.   Sevapoo  Sandanum,   Tam, 

Chandum,  Tel.  Red  sandors  wood,  Eng. 
Pterocarpus  Wallicbii. 
Pterospermum  Indicum.  "E^booca." 
Pterospermum    aceroides.     Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke, 

Burm. 

Pterospermum  acerifolium.  Na-jee.  Burm. 
Pterospermum  subacerifolinm.  Na-jee,  Burm, 
Pterospermum  ruberifolium.  Yelengee,  Sing. 
Putranjiva  Roxbui'ghii. 
Pygium  acuminatum. 

Quercus,  many  species  of  oak.  Tha-heik,  also  Tbae- 
gba,  Burm, 

Quercus  amherstiana. 
Quercus  dilatata. 
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Quercus  semecarpifulia.  Ghese  cubtoo* 

Quercus  Tirbbss. 

Quercua  fenestrata. 

Quercus  lancea^folia. 

Raodaa,  tpeeies.    Nulla  mauga,  Tel 

Khododendron  arbopeum. 

Rhus decipium.  Pehimbive,  Sing, 

Rhizuphora  decandra. 

Rhizophora  gymaorrbiza.    Pyn,  Btrm,    Man-grove. 

Ricinuin  dicocca.     Taw-the-din-biu,  Burm. 

Rondeletea  tinctoria.    Tama-yoke,  Burm. 

Bottlera  tetracocca.    Kioun-la,  Burm. 

Rottlera  tinctoria.  Kioun-la,  Burm. 

Sttlmalia  malabarica.  Poola  marnin,  Tarn, 

Sandoricam  indicum.  Theet-to,  Burnu 

Santalum  album,  Shandanum  marum,  Tarn.    San- 

da-koo,  Burm. 
Sapindus  acuminata. 
Sapiudus  detergens. 
Sapindus  em  arginatus.  Poocheecotay  marum.  Tarn. 

Hseik  khyae,  Burm.  Kankadu,  Tel. 
Sapindus  rubiginosa  Hseik-khyae,  Burm. 
Sapota  elegenoideS' 

Schleichera    trijuga.   Kyet-mouk,   Burm.    Poosku, 
Tel. 

Scbrebera  swietenoides.  Makkam,  Tel. 

Scleroatylis  atalantoides.  Arawee  neem,  Tel. 

Scybalea  longa. 

Scytalea  trijuga.  ^,    .  .  .      „ 

Scmecappns  anacardium.  Chai-Din,  Jiurm. 

Sethia  indica.  Dewi-daree,  Tef. 

Shorea(Vatica)  robusta. 

Sibia  glomerata.  Thit-phyew,  Burm. 

Simonia  citrifolia,  Pamburoo,  Sing. 

Sonneratia acida.  Tabu,  Burm. 

Sonneratia  arapela.  Kam-ba*la,  Burm. 

Sophora  robusta.  i.    v.    i.v^ 

Spoonia  ?  Tellakaka  mushtee,  Tel.  appears  to  be  the 
CeltisWightii  of  Wight's  Icones. 

Soymida  febnfuga.  Shem  marum  or  ShourkuUie 
marunp,  Tarn.  Soome,  Tel. 

Spatbodea  longifolia.  Daanga,  Sing. 

Spatbodea  Roxburgbu.    Burray    kala  goru,    let. 

Sterculia  foitidi.  Peenary  marum,  Tarn.  Letkhoke, 
Burm,  Telemboo,  Sing. 

Sterculia  guttata. 

Stereospermum  chelonoides. 

Stereospermum  suaveolens.     Padn   marum,    2am. 

Strycbnos  nux  vomica.  Yetti  marum,  Tam.  Poison- 
nut,  Eng.  Kbabouug,  Burm.  Mushtee  or 
Musadce,   Tel. 

Strycbnos  potatorum.  Taita  marum.  Tam.  Cleanng- 
nut,  Eng.    Chilla,  Tel 

Stylocoryne  Webera.  Komee,  Tel 

Swietenia  chickrassia.  Nga-bai,  Sttrm. 

Swietenia  chloroxylon.  Sbodawab  porsh,  Tam. 
Bilugu,  I  el  Satin-wood. 

Swietenia  mahogani.  Mahogany  marum,  Tam.  Ma- 
hogany tree. 

Syndesmus  tavoyana.  Kee-tba,  Burm. 

Syzygium  jambolanum.  Nawel  marum,  Tam>  JNerar, 
Tel. 

Symplocos  floribunda,  of  Nepal.  /nu»«*« 

Tamarindus  indica.  Poolia  marum.  Tarn.  Chmta, 
Tel    Amlee  ka  Jhar,  ^md.    Tamarind  tr«e. 

Tamariz  orientalis.  Tamarisk, 

Taxus  baccata.  ,   ,  .    .  vr      i 

Taxus  virgata.  Dheyp,  also  Lolsi  of  Nepal. 
Tectona    grandis.    Teak    marum,    Tam.     Ky-won, 

Burm.    Tek,  Tel  Teak-tree.   Sagwan  ka  Jhar, 

Hind. 
Tectona  Hamiltonii. 
Tectona  temifolia,  Ta-Hat,  Bwm. 
Terminalia  alata.    Marudum  marum>  Tam, 
Terminalia  arjuna. 
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Terminalia  belerica.   Cattoo  eloopse  maram,   ^Tmm. 
Ban  kha,  also  Pan  gab,  Burm.    Thaudree,  TW. 
Terminalia  Berryi.  YeUa  murda  marum,  Taioi. 
Terminalia  citrioa- 
Terminalia  catappa.  Natvadom  cottay,  Tam,  Badm- 


ma. 


Tel. 


Terminalia  cbebula.    Pillay  murda,  or  Kadookoo, 

Tam  Kyazoo.  also  Ka-yoo-bin,  Burm.    Karar 
ka,  Tel. 
Terminalia  coriacea.  Nulla  maddie,  Tel. 
Terminalia   glabra.    Curry  murda   marum,    Tam, 

Telia  maddie,  Tel 
Terminalia  tomentosa.  Nalla  maddee,  Tel. 
Terminalia  violata.  Lai-bwai,  Burm. 
Ternstrcemia  of  Tavoy.  Puzzeen  zina,  Burm, 
Theapesia  popnlnea.  Poorsungkai  marum,  Taitu, 
Ulmus  alternifolia.  Tha-lai^  Burm. 
Uimua  campestris. 
Ulraus  erosa. 
Olmus  integrifolia.  Tha-la,  Burm.  Namillee,  also 

Nowlee,  Tel. 
Uvaria  tomentosa.  Peda  chilka  dudugu,  7W. 
Yachellia  Famcsiana. 
Valeria  lanceolata. 
i  Vateria  lancptcfolia. 
Vateria  indica.  Pynie,  Tam.    Hal,    8lng.     Pynee 

Tree.  Eng. 
Visenia  urabeUata. 
Vitex  altissima* 
Vitex  arboroa.  Htouk-shah,  Burm.     Nowlee  engoo, 

Tel 
Vitex  trifoliata.    Caha  milile;   Maean  Milila    and 

Sapoo  milile.  Sing. 
Vitmaimia  trifoliata.  Samedera,  Sing. 
Webera  cerifera.  Tarrene,  Sing. 
Walsura  piseoidea.     Joebae,  Burm. 
Wrightia  cocciuea. 

Wrightia  aDtidvsenterica.  Veppaula  maram.    Tan, 
Wrightia    tinctoria.    Palay   marum,     Tam,    Tedia 

pal  Tel. 
Xanthophyllnm,  Species,    of  Martaban.    Sa-phev, 

Choo-moo  na.  JBurm. 
Xylocarpus,  Species.  Keannan  of  Tavoy. 
Zalacca  edulis. 
Zizvphns  glabrata. 
Zizyphus  jujuba.   YeUanday  marum,  Tam.  Hjsee^ 

Burm.     Kenga,  Tel 

The  trees  enumerated  above  belong  prind- 
pally    to  the  following  Natural    Orders  of 

plants,  viz.  : 

EricacesD. 

Euphorbiacese. 

FlacourtianesB. 

Guttifer*. 

Lauracete. 

Legumino8». 

Lepidocarye». 

Loganiacew. 

MagooliacesB. 

Malvaceae. 

MemflCyleA. 

MoresB. 

Myrsineaoea. 

MyrtaoefB* 

^ ^_         01adne». 

— J9r«.  Wight  and  Gleghorn  in  Madras  Exhi- 
bition Juries' EeporU.  Dr.Cleghorn,  Punjab 
Report.  PomU,  Hand-hook  for  the  Punjab. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  Punjab  PlanU.  Dr.  Mason, 
Tenasserim,  Dr.  McClelland  Pegu  Forests. 
Holtzappfel.  Tomlinson.  Cat  Ex.  1851 ;  Cat 
Ex.  1862.  Barlow  on  the  Strength  oj  Timber. 
Mr.  Adrian  Mendis  Master  Carpenter  Colm^ 
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AlangiesB. 

Auouacesd. 

Apocynacese. 

ArecesB. 

Aurantiaceae. 

Bignoniacese. 

Bombacess. 

Borasseee. 

ByttneriacesB. 

Cedrelaceffl. 

Cocoe®. 

CombretacesB. 

Cordiacesa. 

Dilleniaceffi. 

DipterocarpesB. 


RhiEoph< 

Bosaoese. 

Rubiace. 

Salicarise. 

Sapittdaceaa. 

Sapotacen. 

Stercnliaoen. 

Styracacese. 

Tamarisciiies. 

Taxacese. 

Terebinthaook 

Tiliaoe». 

Ulmaoess. 

Verbenacen. 

Zanthoxyla«e«. 
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ho  Government  Central  Museum  Madras. 
Mysore  Museum^  McCulloch  Commercial  Die*' 
tionary.    Tredgold. 

TIMBAR,  also  timarn,  timbr,  timber,  tim- 
Dial,  timni,  Hind.     Xantboxylon  hostile. 

TIMBERRL  Sikgh.  Embryopteris  glu- 
tinifera,  Roxh, 

TIMBUL.  Panj.  Ficus  macropbylla,  Clegh. 

TIMBURNI,  also  Timru,  Mae.  Diospyros 
montana. 

TIM- C  HORN  AM,  Tam.  the  red  mark, 
made  of  floar  and  turmeric,  or  of  safflowery 
on  the  foreheads  of  biudus. 

TIMMAH.  Jav.  I^n. 

TIMMAL.  Hind.  Xanthoxylun  hostile. 

TIMMA  RAJA  VADIYAR.  See  Mysore. 

TIMMUE  of  Nepal.  Cubebs,  Piper  cubeba, 

TIMMUN.  Malay.  Ciicumis  sativus. 

TIMOEO.  For  the  hilts  and  sheaths  of 
krises,  the  natives  make  use  of  the  *'  timoko/' 
of  Java,  of  which  the  black  and  white  varie- 
gated fragments  are  called  "  pelet."  There  are 
various  kinds. 

TIMOR.  An  island  of  249  miles  in  extent, 
from  lat.  10^  23'  S.  to  lat.  8^  21'  S.,  and 
long.  127**  15'  E.  to  long.  123«>  30'  E.  It 
is  formed  of  high  undulating  mountains  in 
the  interior,  though  near  the  sea  it  is  of 
moderate  elevation.  The  Portuguese  settle- 
ment of  Dieii  or  Dioly,  is  in  lat.  8"  34'  S. 
and  long.  125®  40'  E.,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island.  Amanoubang  is  an  inde- 
pendent territory  situated  towards  the  south- 
west end  of  Timor,  immediately  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Dutiih  territory  of  Coepaug.  Its 
limits  are  unknown,  and  probably  vary  as 
the  power  of  the  chief  becomes  increased  or 
diminished.  It  is  the  best  organized  and 
roost  powerful  of  all  the  petty  states  of 
Timor,  and  is  the  only  one  that  can  give 
uneasiness  to  the  Europeans  whose  establish- 
ments are  scattered  along  the  north-west 
coasts  of  the  island.  About  the  year  1 830,  the 
chief  of  this  territory  took  offence  at  some 
act  of  aggression  ou  the  part  of  the  Resident 
of  Coepung,  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Dutch  ou  Timor,  and  kept  that  town  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm  by  incursions  of 
horse-men  armed  with  spears,  and  mounted 
on  the  small  but  hardy  horses  of  the  country, 
cutting  off  the  supplies,  and  killing  or  carry- 
ing away  the  inhabitants  from  the  very  skirts 
of  the  town^  until  means  were  found  to 
appease  his  hostility.  The  Bay  of  Aroanou- 
bang,  the  <'  Bay  of  the  Pearl  Bank"  of  the 
charts,  is  a  deep  bight  situated  45  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Point  Ousina,  the  S.  W. 
extreme  of  Timor.  It  is  bounded  by  Butu 
Puteh,  a  steep  white  rocky  head-land,  800 
feet  high,  on  the  west,  and  Point  Oubelow 
on  the  east.    The  head  of  the  bight  cousists 
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of  low-land,  covered  with  the  *'tuak"  or 
Lontar  Palm.  The  chief  trading  port  of  the 
territory  is  Outouke,  about  15  miles  to  the 
east  of  Point  Oubelou. 

Timor  is  a  word  which  means  the  east,  and 
was  probably  imposed  ou  this  island  by  the 
Malays,  to  whose  language  it  belongs,  because 
this  was  the  extreme  limit  of  their  ordinary 
commercial  voyages  to  the  south-east.  Timor 
is  about  three  times  the  extent  of  Jamaica. 
Its  principal  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malayan 
race,  but  it  contains  also  Papuans  or  Negroes 
and  tribes  of  the  intermediate  race.  The  two 
languages  of  Timor  are  the  Manatoto,  and  the 
Timori,  the  first  spoken  at  the  north-east  end 
of  the  island,  and  the  last  used  by  many  of 
the  tribes  as  a  common  medium  of  inter- 
course. No  alphabet  has  ever  been  invented 
in  Timor;  but  judging  by  the  specimens 
of  its  languages,  the  vowels  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese. 
From  Timor  to  New  Guinea,  there  runs  a 
long  chjiin  of  islets,  forming,  as  it  were  a 
wall  or  barrier  to  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Archipelago.  In  these  islets  the  inha- 
bitants are  of  the  same  race  with  the  Malays, 
and  speak  many  languages.  In  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  where 
opportunities  of  social  intercourse  between 
the  various  petty  tribes  are  of  rare  occurrence 
every  island,  every  detached  gnaip  of  vil- 
lages, has  its  own  peculiar  dialect,  which  ia 
often  unintelligible  even  to  the  tribes  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  some  of  the 
larger  of  these  islands,  Timor  for  ex- 
ample, these  tribes  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
country  occupied  by  many  of  them  so  exten- 
sive, that  it  becomes  impossible  to  form  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  their  number. 
Of  one  language,  the  prevailing  one,  among 
several  languages  of  the  island  of  Kisa,  one 
of  the  Sarawati  group  in  the  chain  of  islets 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Earl  furnished  a 
curious  and  instructive  vocabulary  of  330 
words.  The  Kisa  is  an  unwritten  tongue,  but 
its  vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay 
and  Javanese. 

The  Spice  Islands,  in  the  Molucca  andBanda 
seas  consist  of  many  islands  and  numerous  lan- 
guages. Mr.  ^R.  Wallace  says  that  Timor  ' 
is  occupied  by  tribes  much  nearer  to  the 
true  Papuan  than  those  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  Timorese  are  dusky  brown  or  blackish, 
with  bushy  frizzled  hair,  and  the  long  Pa- 
puan nose.  They  are  of  medium  height 
and  of  rather  slender  figure.  They  are  said 
to  be  great  thieves ;  the  tribes  are  constantly 
at  war  with  each  other,  but  they  are  not 
very  courageous  or  blood  thirsty.  They 
reverence  the  custom  of  "  Tjibu,"  which  they 
call  "  pomali*'  and  a  palm  across  a  door  indi- 
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cates  that  the  ceremony  has  been  performed. 
In  their  excitable  disposition,  load  voices  and 
fearless  demeanour,  the  Timorese  closely 
resemble  the  Papuan  people  of  New  Guinea. 
In  the  islands  west  of  Timor,  as  far  as  Flores 
and  Sandalwood  island,  a  very  similar  race  is 
found,  which  also  extends  eastward  to  Timor 
Laut,  where  the  true  Papuan  race  begins  to 
appear.  Timor  is  about  60  miles  broad, 
and  seems  to  form  the  N.  E.  end  of  the 
great  range  of  volcanic  islands,  which  ex- 
tends N.  E.  and  S.  W.  from  Timor  to  Sumatra. 
It  has  only  one  active  volcano,  Timor  Peak, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  was 
blown  up  during  an  eruption  in  1638,  and 
has  since  been  quiescent.  Coepang  in  the 
west  end  of  the  island  is  the  chief  Dutch  town, 
and  Delli,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ibland  is 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
There  is  nothing  that  could  be  CiiUed  a  forest 
and  the  whole  country  has  a  parched  and  dry 
appearance.  There  are  Malays  and  Chinese, 
but  the  native  Timorese  preponderate  and 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Malays, 
but  are  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  true 
Papuans  of  the  Aru  Islands  and  New  Guinea. 
They  are  of  the  Papuan  type,  all  have  pro- 
nounced features,  large,  somewhat  aquiline, 
noses,  and  frizzly  hair.  The  women  talk  to 
each  other  and  to  the  men  with  loud  voices 
and  with  a  self-asserting,  quite  different  from 
Malay  women.  The  mountaineers  of  Timor 
are  a  people  of  Papuan  type,  have  rather 
slender  forms,  bushy  frizzled  hair,  and  the 
skin  of  a  dusky  brown  colour.  They  have 
the  long,somewhat  aquiline  nose,with  the  over- 
hanging apex,  which  is  so  chriiacteristic  of 
the  Papuan,  and  so  absolutely  unknown 
among  races  of  Malayan  origin  on  the  coast. 
There  has  been  an  admixture  of  Malay,  per- 
haps of  hindoo  as  well  as  of  Portuguese,  and 
the  coast  occupants  have  wavy  and  frizzled 
hair,  a  lower  stature  with  less  prominent 
features,  and  the  houses  are  built  from  the 
ground.  The  houses  of  the  Papuan  moun- 
taineers are  raised  on  posts.  The  dead  of  the 
Papuan  Timorese  are  laid  on  a  stage  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  ground,  sometimes  open 
sometimes  covered,  and  are  retained  there 
'  till  money  for  a  feast  can  be  obtained,  when 
they  are  burned.  The  "  Pomali"  exactly 
resembling  the  Taboo  of  the  Pacific  is  in  full 
operation  here,  and  a  few  palm  leaves  stuck 
outside  of  a  garden  will  preserve  it  from  any 
thief.  The  people  of  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Semao,  are  like  those  of  Timor,  with  frizzly 
or  wavy  hair,  and  a  coppery  brown  colour. 
Amongst  the  birds  of  Timor  few  are  orna- 
mental :  there  are  Platycercus  vulneratus,  a 
green  species  of  Geoffroyus  ;  Tropidorhynchus 
Timoreusis ;  Ptilouopns  cinctus,  a  white  head- 


ed  pigeon  ;  the  pretty  little  lorikeet,  TricLo- 
glossQS  enteles,  and  T.  iris ;  Sphsecotben 
viridis,  a  green  Oriole ;  and  the  red  Cyornia 
hyacinthiua.  Of  the  butterflies,  Papilio 
senomaus  and  P.  liris,  the  swallow  tailed  but- 
terflies occur,  also  Cethosia  Leschenaultii ;  and 
several  Pieridse.  Small  quantities  of  copper  and 
gold  are  found.  The  land  mammals  in  Timor 
are  only  seven  in  number,Macacus  cynomolgui; 
common  all  over  the  Indo-Malayan  Archi^ 
pelago;  Paradoxurus  fasciatus,  a  civet  cat; 
Felis  megalotis,  a  tiger  oat;  CervusTimoriemis; 
Sorex  tenuis,  and  Cuscus  orientalis.  TfaeS. 
E.  coast  near  mount  Alias  is  occupied  by  the 
Papuan  race  with  frizzled  hair  in  tufts  on  the 
head.  Mr.  Earl  says  that  some  of  the  people  oa 
the  table  land  back  of  Dieli,  have  opaque  yel- 
low complexions  with  hair  of  a  reddish  or 
dark  auburn  colour,  and  that  the  hair  of 
others  is  straight,  fine,  and  of  a  reddish  hoe; 
and  that  every  intermediate  variety  of  hoe 
and  complexion  between  this  and  the  black 
or  deep  chocolate  colour  and  the  short  tufted 
hair  of  the  mountain  Papuan  is  found  in 
Timor,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  races  are 
there  mixing  as  its  position  is  next  to  PApiu> 

In  the  Mala^'an  Miscellanies,  published  qb* 
der  the  auspices  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  it 
Bencoolen,in  1820,  lists  of  two  languages  ^ 
'LMmor,  and  of  the  languages  of  the  two  smill 
islands  at  its  western  end,  Rotti  and  Savu, 
are  given,  amounting  each  to  95  word& 
—Bikmore,  116.  Wallace  I,  184  to  211.  Earl 

TIMOR  LAUT  or  the  Tenimber  islaods, 
form  a  group  which  consists  of  the 
hirge  island  of  Timor  Laut,  the  islands  of 
Larat  and  Virdati,  and  the  numerous  small 
low  lands  fronting  its  northern  side.  Tbeio- 
habitants  of  the  south-western  part  of  Timor, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coepang,  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly dark,  coarse-haired  people,  and  tra- 
vellers have  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  cod* 
elusion  as  to  whether  they  belong  to  the  Malay- 
an or  Papuan  races,  so  equally  balanced  m 
their  characteristics.  The  anonymous  author 
of  an  excellent  "  account  of  'Fimor,  liotti, 
Savu,  Solor,  &c.,"  in  Moor's  •'Notices  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,''  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
this  state  of  perplexity  ;  and  as  his  obsern- 
tious  are  evidently  the  result  of  long  expe- 
rience at  Coepang  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
following  are  a  few  short  extracts  which  bear 
upon  the  point  The  natives  are  gdnerallj*^ 
a  very  dark  colour,  with  frizzled,  bushy  li»i''i 
but  less  inclining  to  the  Popuans  than  the 
natives  of  Ende  (on  the  island  of  Flores.) 
They  are  below  the  middle  size,  and  rather 
slight  in  figure.  In  countenance  they  more 
nearly  resemble  the  South  Sea  islanders  than 
any  of  the  Malay  tribes.  Timor  Laut  means 
Timor  of  the  Sea,  or  the  Eastern  Kmor.- 
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sacceeding  sultan  of  MawuT-Qi-nafaar  had 
become  more  degenerate,  and  more  contemp- 
tible than  his  predecessor,  under  the  insolent 
independence  of  powerful  vassals.  Timur 
succeeded  in  attaining  supreme  power.  At 
the  age  of  34  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
damarcand  and  made  himself  master  of 
Central  Asia.  After  subduing  Persia,  Meso- 
potamia and  Tartary,  Timur  turned  his  arms 
(in  1397)  against  Hindostan.  He  sent  his 
grandson,  Pir  Mahomed,  to  invade  India,  and 
joined  him  on  the  12th  September  1398  with 
92  squadrons  of  horse.  Like  Julius  Caesar,  he 
has  recorded  his  own  exploits  in  his  work, 
*'  Timur  Khan's  Political  and  MiUtary  Insti- 
dwell  in  the  Jolgha-i-Herat,    from  Eerrukh  I  tutiouR,"  which  was  translated  into  Persian  by 


Mr.  0.  W.  Earl,  p.  180  to  181.  Bikmortf  p. 
127. 

TIMOR  ROTTO.    See  Rotto. 

TIMUN-BIJI-MINIAK.  Malay.  Cucum- 

Dfir  BAfid  oil 

TIMUNI.  a  tribe  of  the  Aimak.  The  Char 
Aimak  consist  of  four  peoples,  the  Tiiuuni, 
Teimeni,  Feroz  Eohi  and  Jamshidi,  all  of 
them  of  Iranian  origin  and  all  speaking 
Persian.  The  Timuni  dwell  at  Gorian  and 
Kuli,  are  seen  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Herat,  and  in  the  villages  and  towns  situated 
east  of  Iran,  from  Tarbat  Shaik's  Jam  as 
far  as  Ehaf.  About  a  thousand  of  their 
families  dwell    near   Herat.     The   Teimeni 


to  Sabzwar,  the  few  who  have  extended  to 
Farrah  being  styled  by  the  Afghans  Parsivan. 
Each  member  of  the  Char  Aimak  knows  no 
greater  enemy  than  the  Afghan,  and  all 
attempts  to  form  Afghan  colonies  amongst 
them  have  feuled.  The  Teimeni  are  of  a  wild 
nature.     See  Aimak  ;  Char- Aimak. 

TIMUR,  also  known  as  Timnrlang  or 
Timur  the  lame,  changed  in  Europe  to  Tamar- 
lane,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Sabzwar, 
(Kosh  or  Shahr  sabz))  forty  miles  from 
Samarcand.  He  was  of  one  of  those  races 
of  high  Asia,  to  whom  in  Europe  the  general 
name  of  Turk  has  been  given.  One  writer  de- 
scribes him  as  an  Uzbek  Tartar,  Latham  de- 
scribes him  as  a  Turk,  and  says,  whatever 
the  Mongols  were  elsewhere,  the  Moguls  of 
India  were  Tshagatai  Turk.  They  a^ected 
a  Mongol  lineage,  just  as  Timur  professed  a 
descent  from  Tshingis ;  whilst  the  Tshagatai 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged  took  its  name 
from  Tshingis's  huntsman,  Zagatai,  and,  he 
believes,  that  Tshingis  himself  connected  his 
line  with  the  Mantshus,  At  any  rate  his 
Mongol  son  bore  the  name  of  a  Mantshu  pre- 
decessor. Again,  he  professed  descent  from  a 
virgin.  So  did  Apaoki  and  £itan,  both  Mant- 
sbus,  before  him.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been 
a  descendant  of  Changis  Khan.  Also,  the  most 
famous  of  his  ancestors  was  said  to  be  Eara- 
char  Nevian,  or  Teragay  Nevian,  the  minister 
of  2iagatai  or  Chagatai,  and  the  first  convert 
to  IslamiBm  amongst  the  wild  conquerors.  In 
his  memoirs  written  by  himself,  he  says, 
''  my  father  told  me  that  we  were  descendants 
from  Abu-ul-Atrak  (father  of  the  Turks), 
the  son  of  Japhet.'*  His  father  is  de- 
scribed as  a  chief  who  commanded  10,000 
horse.  The  country  between  the  rivers 
Ozns  and  Jazartes,  kiiown  to  the  Arabs  as 
Mawnr-ul-nahar,  had  fallen  to  the  share  of 
Zagatai,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Chengis 
Khan  in  1227,  and  the  land  had  been  ruled 
by  his  descendants  for  more  than  a  century, 
when  Timur  was  born  in   1337 ;  but  each 
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Abu  Talib,  and  from  the  Persian  into  English 
by  Major  Davy.  "  I  ordered,"  be  rektes, 
"  1,000  swift-footed  camels,  1,000  swift-footed 
horses,  and  1,000  chosen  infantry  to  march^ 
and  bring  me  information  respecting  the 
princes  of  India.  I  learned  that  Tonktumish 
Khan  bad  been  defeated  by  Auroos  Khan, 
and  sought  assistance  from  me.  Received 
information  that  the  princes  of  India  were  at 
variance  with  each  other  j  that  Mahmud  in 
Delhi,  MuUoo  in  Lahore,  and  Sanring  in 
Multan,  were  hostilely  disposed  towards  each 
other.  The  conquest  appeared  to  me  to  be 
easy,  though  my  soldiers  thought  it  was 
dangerous.  Resolved  to  undertake  it,  and  to 
make  myself  master  of  the  Indian  empire, 
did  so.  Received  then  the  news  that  the 
Emperor  in  Rome  had  invaded  my  western 
provinces,  and  that  the  people  of  Georgia  had 
conquered  some  of  my  fortresses  in  that 
country.  Then  I  thought,  if  I  pursue  my 
conquests  in  India,  Eran  may  revolt ;  there- 
fore, I  regulated  my  kingdom  in  Hindoostan, 
and  marched  from  that  country  against  the 
Roman  emperor,  whose  provinces  I  con- 
quered." 

In  his  expedition  to  India,  Bhatnair  sur- 
rendered on  terms,  but  they  burned  it  to  the 
ground.  Timur  then  marched  against  Delhi ;  in 
December  he  had  come  under  its  walls 
and  he  defeated  and  dethroned  the  emperoE 
Mahmud  there,  and  a  great  massacre  ensued. 
Timur  then  ordered  a  general  massacre 
of  Meenit,  and  in  March  1399  he  recrossed 
the  Indus.  Bhatnair,  Ahmni,  Fattahabad 
and  Tohana  all  suffered  at  Timur's  hands. 
Sirsa  (Sirsooti)  also  was  attacked  and  plun- 
dered. Those  whom  he  carried  into  slave- 
ry formed  a  number  so  large  as  to  overstock 
the  slave-market  at  Samarcand,  and  sell  at 
two  rupees  the  head ;  among  them  were  many 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  a  proud  aristo- 
cracy. His  soldiers  are  said  to  have  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  and  soldiers'  boys 
had  twenty  slaves  to  their  own  share.  Timor 
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in  his  route  from  Kabal  towards  Hindoostan, 
according  to  Sherif-ud-din,  went  by  way  of 
Iijal,  Shennzan,  Nughz,  Banou,  (or  Bannoo), 
and  thence  to  the  Indus,  at  the  very  place 
where  Jelal-ud-din,  king  of  Kharazm,  fought 
with  Chengls  Khan, and  so  heroically  swam  the 
river  after  his  defeat  in  1221.  Timur  crossed  an 


extensive  desert  in  his  way  to  Bhatuair,  but  on   the  greatest  of  warriors,  he  was  one  of 


his  return  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he 
proceeded  to  the  north-west,  along  the  fo(»t  of 
the  Sewalik  mountains^  by  Meliapur,  Jullind- 
hur,  and  Jummoo,  to  the  Indus,  which  be 
crossed  at  the  same  place  as  before,  and  in  the 
same  manner;  and  returned  to  Samarcand 
by  way  of  Bunnoo  or  Banou,  Nugbz  or 
Nagaz^  Kabul,  Bacalan,  aud  Termed.  On 
his  return  to  Samarcand,  his  first  piece 
of  justice  was  inflicted  upon  Dina,  a  chief 
magistrate,  who,  as  is  related,  was  the 
greatest  officer  in  all  the  land  of  Samarcand. 
Timur  had  left  him  in  the  city  as  his  magis- 
trate when  he  departed,  for  six  years  aud 
eleven  months  ;  during  which  time  this  man 


TIMTJK. 

marcand,  where  it  was  boned.  MiiUunid 
mentions  that  he  was  subject  to  very  eeTen 
attacks  of  illness  :  which  not  unfrequently  suc- 
ceeded to  any  sudden  change  from  violent 
motion  in  the  field  to  perfect  domestic  repoae. 
Malcolm,  in  his  history  of  Persia,  thus  suds 
up  the  character  of  Timur.     **  Though  one  of 
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worst  of  moiiarchs.  He  was  able,  brave,  and 
generous  ;  but  ambitious,  craei,  and  oppre»- 
sive."  His  native  language  was  the  *'  ZagaUi 
Toorki,"  which  at  that  time  prevailed  from 
the  Ulugh  Tagh  mountains  to  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Gobi  de- 
sert. On  the  death  of  Timur  his  vast  empin 
soou  fell  to  pieces  ;  yet  the  greatest  aud  bett 
princes  that  ever  reigned  in  mahomedan  ooob- 
tries,  were  the  descendants  of  Timur,  viio 
ruled  in  India  until  the  year  1805,  though 
only  nominally,  from  the  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  1857,  by  joiDiog 
in  a  rebellion  against  the  British,  they  m»dei 
final  effort  to  regain  supremacy,  and    the  l«t 


had  neglected  his  duties  ;  so  Timur  ordered   emperor  at  Delhi  was  exiled  to   Rangoon  u 
him  to  be  hanged  and  confiscated  all  his  goods.  {  Burmah,  where  he  died  in  1862.     The  hiyoie 


of  Timur  and  particularly  that  of  Baber, 
Akbar  and  Jehangir,  brought  many  of  tke 
trees  of   their  native  countries  into  Isdii. 


The  justice  inflicted  upon  this  great  man, 
Caused  terror  amongst  the  people,  and  the 
samo  punishment' was  ordered  to  be  inflicted 
iipon    another     man,     who    bad     interceded  JBaber,  whenever  he  found  leisure  in  the  mid^ 

for  this  magistrate.  A  councillor  named 
Burado  Meerza,  asked  for  his  pardon  if  he 
paid  a  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  bezants 
of  silver,  each  bezant  being  equal  to  a  silver 
)reaL  Timur  approved  of  this  and  when 
the  man  had  given  all  he  had,  he  was  torment- 
ed to  give  more ;  and  as  he  had  no  more,  he  was 
hung  up  by  the  feet  until  he  was  dead. 
Another  piece  of  justice  was  inflicted  upon  a 
great  man,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
three  thousand  horses,  when  Timur  depart- 
ed, and  because  he  could  not  produce  them  all, 
he  was  hanged,  although  he  pleaded  that  he 
Vould  produce,  not  only  three  thousand,  but 
six  thousand  horses,  if  he  would  give  him 
time.  He  also  ordered  justice  to  be  executed 
upon  certain  traders  who  had  sold  meat  for 
more  than  it  was  worth,  and  upon  shoemakers  ; 
and  other  traders  were  fined  for  selling  their 
goods  at  a  high  price.  The  custom  was,  that 
when  a  great  man  is  put  to  death,  he  is  hanged, 
but  the  meaner  sort  were  beheaded.  On  the 
8th  of  January  1405,  to  invade  China,  he 
inarched  out  of  Samarcandi  in  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  and  crossing  the  Jaxartes  upon  the  ice 
he  encamped  at  a  place  called  Otrar.  In 
February  he  was  attacked  by  fever  and  ague, 
and  he  died  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  in  the 
yeat  1405,  aged  sixty-nine,  leaving  thirty-six 
male  descendants.  Timur's  body  was  em- 
balmed with  musk  and  rose-water,  wrapped  in 
linen,  laid  in  an  ebony  coffin,  and  sent  to  Sa- 
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of  his  active  life,  diversified  with  multitodio- 
ous  vicissitudes,  formed  a  garden.  Akbir 
followed  up  the  plans  of  Baber,  and  inbo- 
duced  the  gardeners  of  Persia  andTartarf, 
who  succeeded  with  many  of  their  froiti, 
as  peaches,  almonds,  (both  indigenous  to 
Rajapootana,)  pistachios,  Ac.  To  Jehw 
gir's  commentaries  we  owe  the  knowled^ 
that  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Indis  in  li>s 
reign  ;  but  in  later  years,  the  British  hiw 
introduced  cinchona,  many  of  the  acaeiw, 
the  eucalypti,  discovered  the  tea  plant,  in- 
troduced Sorghum  saccharatum  and  Divi-diTJ' 
and  the  Musa  textilis,  or  Manilla  hemp, «« 
brought  by  Sir  George  Balfour  from  the  Easten 
Archipelago.  Multitudes  of  exotic  flowering 
plants  have  been  introduced  into  India.  Tb« 
princes  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Tini»» 
though  despots  by  birth  and  education, presarf 
a  more  remarkable  succession  of  great  cw* 
racters,  historians,  statesmen,  and  wsrrion, 
than  any  contemporaneous  dynasty  in  wy 
region  of  the  world.— 2\Mi'»  Eajasthan.  Outr(m 
and  Havehch  P-  60.  Markham'i  Ef^ 
ay.  vol.  xiilp.  125,  IbO.  Latham' sN(Uion<diti» 
of  Europe,  vol  ii.  p.  4.  EUiot'i  SuppUmentd 
Glossary.  Yule  Cathay  L  p.  135.  Bj&r^^' 
na's  BHtihh  Empire  in  the  East,  p.  97-  f^ 
i\er  Caravan  Joumtys,  p.  5.  i?««»«" 
Memoir,  pages  112  to  121.  See  A^aa, 
India,  Khiva,  Khanat,  Khimj,  Ksodsbtfi 
Kesh. 
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Ar. 

Bo  KM. 

Chin. 

Dot. 

Fb. 

»> 
Gbr 

»» 

Guz. 

f) 
Hbb. 

Hind. 
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Sbaunam, 

Lat. 

Timah. 

Malat. 
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»» 

T.  sari, 

f  > 

Kalaogf, 

t> 

Falagh, 

Maleal. 

Urziz, 

PlBRS. 
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Kus. 
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1) 

Trapu, 

Sans. 

Hoja  de  lata, 

Sp. 

Tagaram, 

Tam. 

Kalai, 

Turk. 

TIN. 

Reasas,  Abriu, 

Khai  niaphyu 

Yang-seih, 

TiD, 

Etain 

Ferblaoc 

Block, 

WeisHblech, 

Zinn 

Kullai :  Ranga, 

KuthaU, 

Bedel, 

Kallai,  Ranga, 

Kathel, 

LaUa, 

Tia  is  one  of  those  metals  which  were  earli- 
est knowB,  though  it  occnrs  in  comparatively 
few  coan tries,  and  though  it  does  not  occur  iu 
the  native  state,  the  acquaintance  of  the  an- 
dents  with  this  metal  is  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstances  that  the  ore  is  found  frequent- 
ly near  the  surface,  and  is  easily  reduced  by 
charcoal  and  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  the 
Btate  of  metal.     Tin  is  found    in   England, 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  inJChili,  Mexico, 
the  Isle  of  Banca,  the  Peninsula   of  Malacca, 
and  Malacca  furnishes   the   puroHt  tin,   and 
Cornwall  the  largest  quantity.    Tin   occurs 
in  two  states  of  combination,  the   peroxide 
and  double  sulphuret  of  tin  and  copper  :   the 
Ifttter  is  rather  a  rare  substance,  and  it  is  from 
the  former  that  the  metal  is  almost  entirely 
obtained.     The    peroxide   of    tin    is    found 
— 1.    In  veins  where  it  is  intimately   mixed 
with  several  other  metals,  as  arsenic,   cop- 
per, zinc,  and    tungsten :   this  is     common 
tinstone.    2.  In  loose  rounded  masses,  grains, 
or  sand  in  alluvial  soil,  in  which  state  it  is 
called  Stream-Tin.    The  former,  when  reduc- 
ed to  the  metallic   state,   yields  Block-Tin  ; 
while  the  latter  yields  Grain-Tin,  which  is  the 
purer  of  the  two,  and  it  is  brought  into  com- 
merce in  these  two  forms.  Wood-Tin  is  iu  reni- 
form  and  botryoidal  masses,  or  in  wedge-shap- 
ed pieces,  which  have  arisen  from  their  partial 
destruction  :  the  surfaces  are  generally  water- 
worn.     Stream-Tin  has  evidently  been  deriv- 
ed from  the  destruction  of  tin  veins  or  lodes, 
the  lighter  portions  of  stony  matter  having 
been  carried  away  by  the   water,  which  has 
rounded  the   fragments  of  the  ore.     Tin  is 
mentioned  by  Moses  under  the  name  Bedel ; 
it  was  used  by  the  Egyptians.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  obtained  it  through  the  Phoenicians 
from  England.    It  abounds  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,   from   Mergui  to  the  island  of 
Banca,  and  is  known  in  commerce  as  Malacca 
Tin    and    Banca  Tin ;    but  to  these  Mer- 
gui Tin  has  lately  been  added,  and  it  is 
now  known    to    exist    in    large   quantities 
in  Borneo  and  other  islands.     Tin  with  the 
Egyptians  formed  an  ingredient  in  some  of 
their  metallic  coznpound3  for  hardening  copper, 
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and  they  used  the  alloy  for  forming  swords  and 
spear  heads,  and  its  use  has  long  been  familiar 
to  the  hindoos  for  forming  various  metallurgi- 
cal compounds,  as  well  as  for  tinning  copper, 
and  for  various  compounds  with  copper  and 
tin,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  hardness, 
and  for  the  fine  sounds  which  they  emit  ou 
being  struck.     Dr.  Wight  found  that  an  alloy 
of  ten  gmins  of  copper  to  two   and  a  half 
grains  of  tin  was  the  best  mixture  which  ft 
native  made  in  his  presence.     British  spear 
heads  are  found  to  consist  of  one  of  tin  to 
ten  of  copper,  and  a  knife,  of  one  of  tin  to 
seven  and  a  half  of  copper.     Mr.  Aikin  found 
that  eight  grains  of  copper  to  one  of  tin  form- 
ed the  hardest  alloy.     Within  the  limits  of  the 
British  province  of  Malacca  are  several  prodn- 
tive  mines  of  tin  and  gold,  which  are  worked 
by  thousands  of  Chinese  and  Malay  miners. 
But  the  principal  mines  of  both  gold  and  tia 
exist  in  and  about  Mount  Opbir.     The  depth 
of  the  gold  mines  is  from  70  to  200  feet,  and 
the  process  of  pounding  the  rock  and  wash- 
ing the  gold  dust  is  simple  and  rude.     The 
tin  is  worked  in  the  lowlands  at  the  depth  of 
a  few  feet,  and  some  of  the  ores  are  so  rich, 
that  they  contain   about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
metal.  The  whole  Malayan  Peninsula,  from 
Perak  and   Queda  (Eedah)   on  the  north  to 
the  islands  of  Carimon  and  Banca,  which  were 
once  probably  coimected  with  the  main  land, 
in  the  south,  is  one    rich    deposit    of  tin. 
Tin    is    found    in    the    alluvium   at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  to  the  eastward  to- 
wards Edelgashena*    It  is  abundant  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  commencing  from  the 
mountains  in  which  the  Tavoy  and  Henzal 
rivers  have  their  rise,  the  northern  limit  of 
tin  iu  the  Provinces,  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Mergui,  Pakchan  river.     The  richest 
locality  in  the  province  of  Tavoy  is  nearly 
opposite  the  city  of  Tavoy  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains.     That  large  quanti- 
ties of  tin  must  have  been  taken  from  Tavoy 
three  hundred  years  ago,  we  have  evidence 
in  an  incidental   remark  from  Mr.   Ralph 
Fitch,  who,  says  Mr.  Hough  in  the  Maul- 
main  Chronicle,  "travelled  in    this  part    of 
the  world  in  about  the  year  1686,  or  1587." 
He  says :  *'  I   went  from  Pegu  to  Malacca, 
passing  many  of  the  sea  ports  of  Pegu  as 
Martaban,  the  Island  of  Tavi  whence  all  India 
is  supplied  with  tin,  Tenasserim,  the  island  of 
Junk  Ceylon,  and  many  others."  Captain  Tre« 
menbere  found  the  richest  deposit  of  tin  in 
the  provinces,  at  £ahan  on  Mergui  Island^ 
about  eleven  miles  above  the  town,  and  near 
the  Tenasserim    river.      Eahan    itself,    he 
writes,  is  the  highest  portion  of  a  low  ridge 
of  hills,  not  more  than  200  feet   above  the 
level  of  the  river  :  it  is  composed  of  a  toft 
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fmble  white  Bandstone  rock,  the  upper  por- 
tions of  which  are  decomposed  and  irregular. 
The  surface  gravel  does  not  contain  tin.  It  is 
found  in  the  crystallized  form  interspersed  in 
decomposed  granite,  forming  a  vein  about 
three  feet  vridet  which  is  enclosed  by  the  white 
sandstone  rock,  and  dips  down  at  a  high 
angle  with  the  horizon.  Large  scales  of 
chlorite  occur  with  it,  which,  as  they  are 
generally  found  where  the  tin  is  most  abun- 
dant, is  called  by  the  natiyes  '  the  mother  of 
tin.'  The  face  of  the  hill  is  in  one  spot  scat- 
tered over  with  these,  which  appear  to  have 
been  brought  down  from  the  vein  with  other 
matter  from  which  the  tin  has  been  separated 
by  the  usual  mode  of  washing.  The  granite 
is  completely  decomposed,  and  the  crystals 
are  easily  separated  by  washing.  It  was 
worked  during  the  Burmese  rule,  and  valued 
as  supplying  the  richest  ore  of  tin.  A  Bur- 
mese residing  near  the  spot,  pointed  out  the 
place  where  his  operations  had  ceased. 
He  stated  that  he  had  procured  considerable 
quantities  of  tin  daily,  and  that  he  often 
found  it  in  large  masses  mixed  with  yellow 
ground.  The  crystallized  form  in  which  the 
ore  is  here  found  renders  its  separation  ex- 
tremely easy,  and  the  whole  processes  of 
stamping  and  dressing,  which  in  England 
are  tedious  and  expensive  operations,  can 
thus  be  dispensed  with.  No  arsenic  or 
sulphur  being  mixed  with  the  ore,  it  need 
not  be  roasted  befere  it  is  placed  in  the 
furnace.  This  contains  specimens  of  macled 
crystals,  which  in  weight  and  size  surpass 
any  thing  ever  seen  in  Cornwall,  or  in  cabinet 
specimens,  and  containing  more  tin  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulking  than  any  specimens 
before  seen.  The  largest,  which  measured 
about  fourteen  inches  square  by  twelve  deep, 
was  so  heavy,  as  to  require  some  exertion  to 
hold  it  steady  in  both  hands.  Captain  Trem- 
enhere  transmitted  a  box  of  average  samples 
of  the  ore,  to  a  smelting  establishment 
in  Cornwall,  having  extensive  connection 
with  the  tin  mines  of  that  country.  These 
samples  of  once- washed  ore  produced  about  70 
per  cent,  of  tin,  and  the  twice-washed  yielded 
nearly  75  per  cent.  The  metal  very  good, 
almost  free  from  alloy  :  some  of  the  samples 
from  the  Malayan  peninsula  contain  titanium. 
The  consumption  of  tin  throughout  the  world 
increases  so  slowly,  there  is  little  inducement 
to  speculate  in  tin  mines.  The  produce  of 
Cornwall  is  6,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the 
quantity  produced  at  Java  together  with  what 
is  raised  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  will  rather 
exceed  the  produce  of  Cornwall.  The  average 
price  of  tin  in  Cornwall  has  been  about  72$, 
per  cwt.,  but  it  falls  as  low  as  56i,,  which  is 
the  present  price  of  the  best  Straits  tin,  and 
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tin  mines  are  suffering  greatly  from  the  depra- 
ciation  in  the  value  of  their  metal. 

The  tin-ore  of  India  and  of  the  Archipela- 
go is  the  same  as  that  of  Cornwall  It  is  the 
ordinary  tin-stone,  or  binoxide  of  tin.  It  oc- 
curs in  veins,  and  also  in  rounded  masses  or 
grains.  It  is  often  beautifully  crystallized,  in- 
terspersed with  decomposing  granite,  and  is 
generally  free  from  sulphur  and  arsenic. 
At  the  two  extremities  of  the  Peuinsular 
zone  of  elevation,  Junk-ceylon  and  Bankay  tin 
sand  is  diffused  in  such  quantity  that  its  col- 
lection has  never  had  any  other  limit  than 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  it.  In 
Junk-ceylon  and  Phunga,  under  a  barbarous 
government,  about  13,000  piciils  are  annual- 
ly dug  out  of  the  soil.  But  in  Banka,  without 
any  improvement  on  the  usual  Chinese  modes 
of  excavating,  washing  and  smelting^  the  pro- 
duction increased  from  25,000  piculsin  1812, 
when  it  was  a  British  possession,  to  60^000 
piculs. 

Atimmerous  intermediate  localities  through- 
out the  Peninsula  tin  is  obtained,  and  from 
the  robberies  and  massacres  which  from  time 
to  time  terrify  and  scatter  the  little  oom- 
uiunities  of  needy  Chinese,  in  whose  hands  it 
has  remained,  the  Wonder  is  that  so  much 
metal  should  find  its  way  to  the  market.  In  the 
Siamese  countries  north  of  Eedah  and  in 
Kedah  itself,  it  is  sparingly  extracted.  Froa 
Perak  9,000  peculs  per  annum  were  formerly 
exported,  but  the  produce  has  now  greatly  dim- 
inished owing  to  the  miserable  state  of  the 
country.  Salangor  and  adjacent  inland  states 
yield  about  9,000  piculs.  The  eastern  countries 
from  Kalantan  to  Phang  yield  about  1 1,000 
peculs.  The  present  produce  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  including  Sinkep  and  Linga,  the 
only  two  islands  of  the  J  chore  Archipelago 
where  it  is  now  sought  for,  is  probably  above 
40,000  peculs.  The  peninsular  range,  there- 
fore, including  Banka,  yields  upwards  of 
100,000  peculs,  so  that  it  equals  or  exceeds 
that  of  Cornwall  (6,000  tons). 

The  annual  importation  of  tin  from  thesa 
mines  to  Singapore  is,  on  the  average,  as 
follows : — 

Tringanu         150  peculs  or  178  cwt 
Pattani  100      „  118 

Johore  250      „  296 

Lauvan         2,000      „       2,375 
Lingie  1,000      „       1,187*,, 

Pahang         3,000      „      3,562*  „ 
Kassang       3,000      „       3,562*  „ 
The  tin  of  Siam  is  worked  in  the  proviQces  of 
Xa-lang,  Xai-ja,  Xamphon,  Rapri,"  and   Bak- 

Bhrek. 

Tin  mines  of  Larut,  or  as  they  are  called, 
klians,  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  are  about  100 
averaging  60  or  70  feet  in  dcf^th,  and  700 
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feet  in  circumference.  There  were  in  1867, 
12,000  Chinese  at  work,  earning  5  to  6  dollars 
monthly.  In  their  superstition,  no  one  'is 
allowed  to  go  near  the  water  wheel  with  his 
shoes  on,  or  with  an  open  umbrella.  The  mines 
at  Cassang  near  Malacca,  north  of  Ayer  panas, 
cover  a  space  of  five  or  six  miles.  Since  the 
Chinese  began  to  work  them  in  1844,  their 
produce  increased  from  146  peculs  to  12,000 
peculs  in  1852. 

The  Malay  and  Javanese  term  for  tin, 
'^  timah,"  is  a  word  used  in  the  Archipelago 
as  a  generic  term  for  both  tin  and  lead,  the 
epithet  "white,"  or " flowery,"— "putih"  and 
**  sari/'  being  given  to  tin  itself,  and  that  of 
**  black,'*  **  itam,"  to  lead,  a  metal  with  which, 
being  entirely  a  foreign  product,  the  Malayan 
nations  are  bat  little  acquainted.  What  may 
be  called  the  Malayan  tin  district,  or  tin  field, 
is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  extensive 
and  the  richest  in  the  world,  for  it  stretches 
from  Tavoy  in  the  14°  of  north  latitude,  to 
Billiton,  in  the  3^  of  south  latitude,  that  is, 
over  seventeen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  ten  of 
longitude.  Tin  has  been  found  or  worked  in 
a  great  many  localities  within  these  wide 
bounds,  as  in  the  British  territory  of  the  Ten- 
asserim  coast, — in  the  Siamese  island  of  Junk- 
Ceylon, — in  various  parts  of  the  continental 
territories  of  the  Malayan  states,  and  in  several 
of  the  islands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  The  ore  would  seem  only  to  be- 
come the  more  abundant  as  it  approaches  its 
termination  at  Banca  and  Billiton.  The  lo- 
calities richest  in  tin  are  ascertained  to  be 
those  near  the  junction  of  the  sandstone  with 
the  granite,  and  all  the  countries  rich  in  tin 
are  also  observed  to  be  so  in  iron.  All  the 
ore  heretofore  worked,  it  should  be  noticed, 
has  been  found  in  the  alluvium,  or  detritus  of 
ancient  mountains, — what  is  called  in  mining 
language  "  stream -works," — ^obtained,  in  fact, 
by  washing  the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as* 
for  the  most  part,  gold  in  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia ;  for  no  ore  has  ever  been  obtained  by 
mining  the  rock  containing  veins  of  it,  although 
it  has  been  traced  to  them.  The  greater  part  of 
the  tin  district  is  covered  with  an  immense 
forest,  and  has  not  been  explored.  The  supply 
of  tin  from  the  Malayan  countries  promises 
to  last  for  at  least  as  many  ages  as  that  of 
the  coal  of  England.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  quantity  yielded 
by  Banca  did  not  exceed  560  tons,  and  in- 
creasing yearly,  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury it  is  not  less  than  5540  tons.  Yet 
the  mines  of  Banca  have  now  been  worked 
for  near  a  century  and  a  half,  being  stated  to 
have  been  first  discovered  only  in  the  first 
year  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  tin  mines 
of  Malacca  were  not  worked  at  all,  until  as 
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late  as  1793,  and  not  effectually  by  Chinese 
until  1840,  but  in  1840  they  yielded,  paying 
a  seignorage  of  a  tenth  to  the  state,  better 
than  250  tons.  The  production  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Malay  states  had  also  greatly  increased 
so  that  the  whole  quantity  exported  from 
Malacca  amounted  in  that  year  to  above  960 
tons.  Mr.  Logan  estimates  the  whole  quantity 
produced  in  the  Malay  peninsula  at  about 
2350  tons,  exclusive  of  the  produce  of  the 
Siamese  territory ;  and  when  this  is  added  to 
the  produce  of  Banca,  namely  5540  tons  we 
have  an  aggregate  annual  yield  of  7890  tons, 
or,  making  but  a  moderate  allowance  for  the 
produce  of  the  Siamese  mines,  of  which  we 
have  no  estimate,  probably  not  less  than  double 
the  amount  of  the  tin  of  Cornwall.  Probably, 
not  less  than  five-sixths  of  this  amount 
have  been  brought  into  existence  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century.  J^he  price  has  not 
fallen  with  this  new  supply  to  the  market, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gold  of  California 
and  Australia,  it  may  be  asked  how  this  has 
happened,  and  the  answer  must  be  the  same, 
that  new  sources  of  consumption  have  been 
found,  increased  wealth  and  population  keep- 
ing the  demand  equal  to  the  supply.  The  tin 
found  in  the  island  of  Bancais  very  abundant  and 
of  a  purequality.  It  is  cast  in  to  ingots  weighing 
from  20  to  60  lbs ;  the  purity  of  these  bars  is  su- 
perior to  those  from  the  mines  in  Malacca.  All 
that  is  of  a  superior  quality  which  is  brought 
to  China  in  bars,  is  called  *  Banca  tin,'  while 
the  inferior  is  known  as  *  Straits  tin.'  Com- 
plaints have  been  made  that  both  are  adulte- 
rated with  lead.  The  former  sells  for  about 
£17  and  the  hitter  for  £14  or  15  a  pecul. 
In  China  the  consumption  of  foreign  tin  has 
decreased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
annual  importation  does  not  now  reach  5000 
peculs.  Tin  plates  are  brought  from  England 
and  America,  in  boxes  containing  112  lbs.  or 
from  80  to  120  plates,  and  sell  for  about  £10 
per  box. 

The  alloys  with  tin  are  as  under  : 

1  02.    of  tin  to  1  lb.  copper—a  soft   gun* 
metal. 

1 J  „  harder,  fit  for  wheels  to  be  cut  with 
teeth. 

IJ  „  to  2  oz.  brass  ordnance. 

2  „  hard  bearings  for  machinery. 
2J  „  very  hard      do. 

3  „  soft  musical  bells. 

3J  „  Chinese  gongs  and  cymbals. 

4  „  house  bells. 
4^  » large  bells. 

5  „  largest  bells. 

7i  tf  to  8^  Speculum  metal. 

The  tin  alloy  is  scarcely  malleable  at  2 
ounces;  it  soon  becomes  very  hard,  brittle  and 
sonorous;  alloys  of  1^  cwt.  to  2i  easily  assume 
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tlie  maximum  of  hardness  without  being  crys- 
talline. Native  smiths  render  the  mixed 
metal  malleable  with  greater  proportions  of 
tin  ;  so  do  the  Chinese  for  their  gongs  and 
cymbals,  by  gently  striking  it  while  hot  at 
repeated  heatings  :  some  years  ago,  bronze 
sheathing  for  ships  was  prepared  on  tbe  same 
principle.  Nativen  call  such  malleable  bell 
metal  Akkansu,  Tel.  It  is  formed  into  vessels 
for  containing  acid  food,  buttermilk,  &c. — 
Horrid  on  the  Tin  of  Banca^  Jovrn.  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  v.  11^  No,  XIL  Dee, 
1848,  p.  796  to  809.  fVinter's  Barmah,  p. 
108.  Bon*ble  Mr,  Morruon's  Compendioui 
Description*  McOullocKs  Com,  Die,  p,  1158. 
Maion*s  Tenasserim,  lioyle  Prodtictive  lie- 
sources  of  India.  Craw/urd's  Dictionary,  p. 
435.  Mr,  Rohde  MSS. 

TIN   of  Hazara.    Artocarpus    integrifolia. 
Jack  tree. 

TIN.     Ar.    Fig«. 

TINANI.  Hind.  Astragalus  multiceps. 
TINAMID2E  A  family  of  birds. 
Sub'/am,    Turnicinaa,   1    gen,   3  sp.,  viz.  3 
Turnix  ocellatus  ;  Dussumieri;  Sjrkesi. 

TINCAL ?  Borax. 

TINCANA.  Sans.  Sodae  biboras. 
TINCTORIA   ROSEBAY.  Nerium  tine- 
tori  um. 

TINCTURE  OFCOLOMBA.  SeeCoptis 
teeta.  Tincture  of  Mishme  teeta. 

TINCTURE  OF  HERMODACTYL.  See 
Colchicum. 

TIN D.  Hind.  Citrull us  vulgaris,  var.  fistu- 
losns,  Stocks,  also  C.  lobata. 

TIND.  Hind,  of  Panjab,  a  wide  mouthed, 
round  bottomed,  earthen  jar  ;  the  vessel  with 
which  the  Persian  well  wheel  is  filled. 

TIND\.  Hind.  Cucurbita  lobata,  the 
'*  squash"  gourd. 

TIN  DAL,  properly  tindail,  in  India,  a  petty 
officer  of  native  seamen,  also  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  over  gun  and  store  lascara. 

TIND  A  -  PAR  U  A.  Maleal.  Epicarpus  ori- 
entalis,  Blume. 

TINDRI  KA  JOQI.  See  Jogi. 
TINDU.      Hind.     Ebony     of     Diospyros 
melanoxylon,  Roxb.,  .also  of  D.  tomentosa. 
TINDU-KAKI.  Tel.  Diospyros  tomentosa  t 
TINDUKI,   alsoTumiki.  Tkl.    Diospyros 
•mbryopteris,  Pers.     It  is  probable  that  the 
several    uames   Tindu    kaki    and    Tindula, 
should   be   applied  to   dififerent  trees  as  D. 
tomentosa,  D.  melanoxylon. 
TINEH.  See  Red  Sea. 
TIN-FAN.  Chin.  Typhoon. 
TINFOIL. 

B^ud,  Gu».    HiMD. 
Tin  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  and  employed 
with  the  addition   of  mercury,  to  cover  the 
surface  of  glass,  thus  forming  looking  glasses, 
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mirrors,    <fec. — Faullcner,     quoting     Joffcit 
Chem,  Man, 

•TINGE  BATSALIKURA.  Tel.  Baielh 
alba. 

TINGEN.  Tbl.  Phyllanthns,  «p. 

TINGERAN,  or  Tingoram  River,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  in  kt  4^ 
45' N. 

TING  HAE,  in  lat.  26**  18'  K,  long. 
Ud""  50'  E.  On  the  east  coast  of  Chim, 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  a  peninsula. 

TING-HAE.  a  town  and  harbour  on  tbe 
south  side  of  the  island  of  Ohosan,  iDd 
fronted  by  many  islands^  between  which  m 
several  channels  leading  to  it.  The  eitf 
of  Tinghae  is  1  mile  and  8  cables  in  oircoD- 
ference,  nnd  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  14  feet 
9  inches  high,  and  1 3  feet  wide,  surmonntei 
by  a  parapet  14^  feet  high.  A  canal  nearij 
33  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  almost  endrclei 
the  city  and  enters  it  near  the  south  git& 
Canals  form  the  principal  means  of  transport, 
the  roads  being  merely  foot-paths,  and  every 
large  field  has  its  own  canal  to  convey  in 
produce.  Large  quarries  of  homstone  por- 
phyry are  found  m  the  N.  W.  extreme  of 
the  island.  Salt,  arrack,  and  mat  mawifie- 
tures  occupy  the  people.  During  the  monA 
of  September  the  thermometer  in  the  abtdi 
ranged  from  7 1''  to  102^  its  average  heiglit 
during  the  day  being  85°. 

TINGHE  BACHCHALI.  Tel.  Baselli 
alba,  Linn, 

TfNGI.  Hind.     Solanum  eanctom* 

TING-NGET.  Bubm.   See  Dyes. 

TING-SHI.  Tibet.  Taxus  baccata. 

TINGY  ISLANDS,  in  the  Chinese  aea, 
two  small  rocks  off  Pulo  Tingy. 

TINHOSA  ISLAND,  a  small  island,  ^ 
miles  long,  off  the  coast  of  Hainan,  and  in  bt. 
18''39'N.,  195  miles  west  from  the  Gnod 
Ladrone  laland,  and  formed  of  two  billn. 

TINIAN  PINE.  Casuarina  muricata,  i?«A 

TINKAL.    Hind.  Borax.  See  Sohaga. 

TINNEVELLY,  the  capital  town  of  a  re- 
venue district  of  the  same  name,  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Madras  presidency.  The 
district  has  a  population  of  1 ,269,000.  There 
are  several  streams,  the  Tambrapurna  being 
the  most  important.  Cotton  is  largely  prodaced 
The  Anangole  pass  leads  to  Travancore ;  the 
chief  place  is  Taticoreen,  a  sea-port  town. 

TINNEVELLY  SENNA.  Eno.  Osm 
elongata,  Lam,  C.  Officinalis,  Goertn,  RoyU, 

TINNUNCULUS  ALAUDARIUS,  the 
Falco  tinnunculus ;  the  *  Kestrel,'  of  Eniopet 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  great  Asiatie  Archipe* 
lago.  It  is  very  common  in  India,  sometiintf 
in  large  flocks.  It  is  the  commonest  bird  A 
prey  in  England  and  France. 
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TINOSPORA  CORDIFOLIA.  Miebs. 


WUld. 


CocoaluB  oordifolin8./>.(7. 
C.  convolvulaoeos,    DC, 


Bki^o.  I  Shindi-kodi. 

„    I  Galuchi,  Gudachi, 
PUK.  I  Manapala, 
~  Tippatige, 

Somayalli, 
Jewauti, 


Tam. 
Tbl. 


If 
ff 
>» 
>» 


Menupeimum  glabnim, 

M.  cordifolium, 
Galancha 
Oadancha. 
Qulo,  Gul-wail, 
Qurcha.  HiKD 

Cita-merdoo.  Malkal. 
Gilo ;  Gul-arich,  Px7NJAb. 
Amurta  guduchi.    Saks.  | 

The  extract. 
Sat  Qolo.  Hma  |  Sat  Gilo.  Hind. 
The  root  is  covered  with  loose  papery  bark, 
and  its  wood  ia  composed  of  distinct  wedges 
separated  by  depressed  medullary  rays.    It  is 
used  by  natives  for  colds  and  fever,  in  doses 
of  6  mashas,  in  cold  infusion,  also  in  leprosy 
and   skin  diseases.     Contains  much  starch 
and  a  bitter  principle.     It  is  a  useful  demul- 
cent tonic,  a  substitute  for  calumba  or  cetra- 
ria  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  also  diuretic 
and  febrifuge.     Used  in  intermittent  fevers, 
in  which  it  is  said  only  to-  diminish  the  culd 
stage ;  also  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  debility 
aft^  fever,  and  as  a  general  tonic ;  but  is  said 
by   some  to  be    as  powerful  a  febrifuge  as 
Peruvian  bark.      The  extract  of   the   root 
is  made  by  boiling    the    root    12    hours    in 
water,  then  straitiiiig  and  removing  the  woody 
fibreSf  and  evaporating  the  liquor  to  dryness. 
It  is  said  also  to  be  made  by  squeezing  out  the 
juice  of  the  cut  root,  adding  water,  allowing 
it  to  stand,  and  collecting  and  drying  the 
sediment.    The    substance  is    white,    very 
brittle,  in  irregular    lumps,  and  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  starch. — Powell  Hand  Book, 
r.  2  p.  825.  Eoi^.  iii.  81.  Wight.  Voigt. 

TINTA 1  See  Dyes. 

TINTA.  Sp.  Ink. 

TINTIREE,  or  Tintoore.  Beko.  Tamarind 
tree.     Tamarindiis  Indica. 

TIN-YOO-BEN.  Burm.    Pinus  Khaayana. 
Pinus  massoniaua,  Lamb, 

TIPAR  A— IThe  Indian  gooseberry.  Physalis 
peruviana,  W,  In  Persian  it  is  called  Urusah- 
dar-  parda,  "  Bride  in  the  veil,"  from  the  fruit 
being  enclosed  within  a  loose  covering.  It  is 
grown  in  gardens,  and  is  made  into  jam. 
TIPATINQGE.   Tjbl.    Cocculus  cordifo- 

lius,  D.C. 

TIPILE.  Tam.  Sing.  Chavica  Roxburghii, 

Miq. 

TI-PLANT.  Anolo-Bukm.  1  Dracsena  ter- 
minal is. 

TIPPA  MANU.  Tbl.  Tippa  tige  is 
Tinospora  cordifolia,  but  the  word  Manu  im- 
l^ies  a  trea 

TIPPA  TIGE,  or  Guduchi.  Tel.  Ti- 
Bospora  eordifolia,  HierB*  Cocculus  cordifolia, 
J),  0.  Menispermum  cordifolia,  £. 

TIPPERAH,  properly  Tipnra,  ia  a  district 
on  the  north-east  of  Calcutta.  Its  ancient  name 
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is  Jsjnagr  or  Yajnagr.     A  portion  of  it  is 
under  the  government  of  a  hindu  i*ajah,  the 
people  being  called  the  Tipperah  hill  men,  and 
also  the  wild  tribes  on  the  eastern  frontier,  of 
whom  the  Kuki  are    most   numerous.     The 
language  of  the  hill-men  bears  some   resem- 
blance  to   the    Sanscrit.     The   language   of 
Tipperah  is  BengHli  with  a  large  infusion    of 
Urdu  words.     The  mahomedans  of  the  popu- 
lation are  very  numerous.     Amongst  the  wild 
tribes  it  is  said  that  in    Mannipore,  Cachar, 
and  Assam,  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  is 
still  continued.  By  the  records  of  the  Sudder 
Nizamat  Adalat  of  Chittagong  for  1852,  some 
men  of  the  Toonia  Joom  mahals  were  tried 
for  murder  by   sacrificing,     Jliis  is  a  forest 
tract  in  the  hills  and  inhabited  by  the  Mug, 
Chukma,  Reang,  and  Tipperah  races,  and  othera 
all  more  or  less  nomadic.     The  place  of  sacri- 
fice was  a  cleared  spot  in   the  jungle,  and 
staked  round   with  bamboos  about  six  feet 
high.     The  sacrificial  pole  is  the  Phula  bans 
or  bair.boo,  scraped  and  stripped  at  the  c)dges, 
the  hanging  strips  giving  a  rude  notion  of 
ornament.     These   sacrifices  generally   occur 
once  a  year      During  its  celebration  at  Agar- 
toUa  a  gun  is  fired  every  evening  at   sunnety 
when  every  person  hurries  to  his  home.  The 
Kuki  and   all  the   hill  tribes   worship  local 
deities,     said   to    be    fourteen    in    number. 
The  British  Government  has  no   treaty  with 
Tipperah.     Its    rajah    stands  in  a    peculiar 
position,      inasmuch     as      in     addition    to 
the  hill    territory  known   as  *' Independent 
Tipperah,"  he  is  the  holder  of  a  very  consi- 
derable zemindary  in  the  district  of  Tipperah 
.in  the  plains  ;  he  receives  his  investiture  from 
'the   British    Government,     and  is  required 
to  pay  the  usual  nuzzerrana.  Tipperah  zillah 
has  the  Megna  river  on  its  west  and  south.  It 
extends  from  L.  22''  30'  N.  to  24^  N.   In  the 
Tipperah  district  of  BengHl,  the  chief  town  ia 
Coniillah,    246   miles    from  Calcutta.     The 
valley  of  the  Surma  is  separated  from  that  of 
Manipur  by  a  meridional  range  of  moderate 
elevation,  which  is  continued   to  the   south- 
ward, and  separates  Tipperah,  Chittagong,  and 
Arracan  from    the   kingdom   of  Ava.     Blue 
Mountain,  which  lies  nearly  due  west  of  Chit- 
tagong, is  said  to  attain  the  considerable  ele- 
vation of  8,000  feet,  and  a  peak  on  the  same 
range'  forty  miles  to  the  south-west* in  lat.  22^^ 
I  is  elevated  according  to  Wilcox's  map  3,100  ft. 
Sitakttiid,  thirty  miles  north  of  (Jhittagong, 
has  an  elevation  of  1,140  feet     The  provinces 
of  Tipperah  and  Chittagong  are   throughout 
hilly.      The  rainfall  during  the  monsoon  ia 
about  the  same  as  in  Bengal,  at  least  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  aver-* 
aging  86  inches  annually  at  Chittagong  ;  on 
the  higher  ranges  in  the  intoriori  it  ia  proba- 
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bly  much  more  considerable.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  flora  of  these  provinces  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  Roxburgh's  '  Flora  Indica ;'  many 
of  the  most  interesting  species  published  there 
having  been  communicated  to  him  from  Tip- 


TIRAIMUM f  See  Togar. 


TIRA  KANA-MALAl  MARAM.  Tam. 
Tirkanamalay  chettu,  Tel.  Berrya  ammo- 
niila)  Eoxb.     Trincomallee  wood. 

TIREH,    amongst    the   Afghans,  menu 
perah  and  Chittagong. — Hook.  f.  et  Thonuon,  j  the  branch  of  a  tribe  or  firqah. 
See  India,  Khum,  Mru  or  Tung.  [      TIREH  %    A  small  tribe  in   the  Sbinwari 


TIPPILI.  Singh.  Tam.  Chavica  Rox- 
burghii,  Miq,  Pepper,  Long  pepper. 

TIPPILI  MULAM.  Tam.  Pepper  root. 

TJPPOO  SULTAN.  A  king  of  Mysore 
and  son  of  Hyder  Ali.  Tippu  was  defeated 
by  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  5th  February 
1792,  and  peace  declared  on  the  23rd  February. 
He  was  finally  defeated  by  General  Harris  on 
the  27th  March  1799,  and  was  found  dead 
amongst  the  slain,  in  the  storming  of  Seringa- 
patam,  on  the  4th  May  1799.  See  Tepu  ;  Tipu. 

TIPREE  DANCE.     See  Hooly. 

TIR.  Ths  bank  or  shore  of  a  river  or  sea. 

TIRA.     See  Kohistan. 

TIRAGADA  PENDALAM,  also  Tiragali 
pendalam,  also  Nagali  dumpa.  Tel.  A  species 
of  Dioscorea. 

TIRAH  and  Chura  are  fertile  and 
well  peopled  valleys,  enjoying  a  cool  climate 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Peshawar  ;  and  it 
was  not  unusual  for  the  sirdars  and  others,  who 
had  an  understanding  with  the  inhabitants,  to 
pass  the  warm  weather  in  the  latter  of  these 
places ;  which  also  frequently  became  a  place 
of  refuge  to  the  distressed.  At  Chura  resided 
Khan  Bahadar  Khan,  Afredi,  who  attained 
immense  influence  amongst  his  tribe  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  attendance  at  court  during 
the  sway  of  the  SadozZye.  Shah  Sujah  mar- 
ried one  of  his  daughters  to,  nnd,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  found  an  asylum  with,  him. 
The  Afrodi  occupy  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
hills  nearest  Peshawar,  and  the  Shinwarithe 


country,  south  of  the  Kabul  river. — Dr,  La- 
tham, p.  197. 

TIRGARI.  See  Kaffir. 

TIRHAKAH,  the  Ethiopian,  reigned  in 
Egypt  while  Qezekiah  reigned  in  Jadea^ 
Sennacherib  in  Assyria,  and  Mardoch  EmpadDs 
in  Babylon.  The  kings  of  Saia  B.  C.  697- 
523.  He  was  followed  on  the  throne  bj 
Necho  L  then  by  Psammetichus  I. — Sharfii 
History  of  Egypt,  VoL  I.  p,  131. 

TIUHUT.  a  district  and  town  in  BengiL 
The  Bengali  language  is  derived  from  tJie 
Sanscrit,  there  being  but  few  words  io  it  not 
derived  from  that  tongue,  and  Tirhuti  on  ib 
north-eastern  border  has  a  great  affinity  witi 
Bengali.  But  for  this,  the  Bengali,  from  be- 
ing the  language  of  many  millions  of  tffok 
and  restricted  solely  to  the  geographical  liuib 
of  Bengal,  and  from  the  cultivation  which  btf 
been  given  to  it,  it  well  deserves  to  be  raoU 
as  a  separate  language.  It  is  spoAcen  by  about 
ten  millions  of  people  in  the  Delta  of  the  Gai- 
ges  and  to  the  west.  Professor  Muller  bnb- 
tions  that  nine- tenths  of  the  Bengali  andof 
the  hiudi  tongues  are  composed  of  wot^ 
taken  from  the  Sanscrit.  He  regards  it  as  tht 
modern  Sanscrit,  standing  to  its  parent,  thi 
old  and  classical  Sannorit,  almost  in  the  sum 
relation  as  the  modern  high  German  to  the 
old  high  German,  as  the  modern  Italian  to 
the  language  of  Rome.  The  people  are  les 
robust  and  of  even  a  lighter  yellow  colour 
than  those   of  Telingana.     See  InscripUoia 


western  parts  looking  upon  the  valley  of  Jel-    India,  Surya-vansa,  Topes 


lalabad.  The  Orak  Zye  reside  iu  Tirah,  inter- 
mingled with  the  Afredi,  and  some  of  them 
are  found  in  the  hilb  south  of  Peshawar.  It 
was  a  malek  or  chief  of  this  tribe  who  conduct- 
ed Nadir  Shah  and  a  force  of  cavalry,  by  the 
route  of  Chura  and  Tirah,  to  Peshawar,  when 
the  principal  road  through  the  hills  was  defend- 
ed against  him.  The  Shinwari,  besides  their 
portion  of  the  hills,  have  the  lands  immedi- 
ately west  of  them,  and  some  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Safed  Koh  range.  More  westerly  still, 
under  the  same  hill  range,  they  are  found 
south  of  Jelalabad,  and  are  the  neighbours  of 
the  Khogani.  These  are  in  the  condition  of 
unruly  subjects.  There  are  also  some  of  them 
in  Ghor-band,  and  they  dwell  in  great  num- 
bers bordering  on  Bajor  to  the  north-west, 
where  they  are  independent,  and  engaged  in 
constant  hostilities  with  the  tribes  of  Bajor 
and  of  Kafiristan.  See  Khyber. 

1S2  < 


TIRI.  The  chief  town  of  Gurwal. 

TIRITH.  Hind.  Woi-ship.  Thirtan  Ki» 
a  worshipping  prie«t,  a  pilgrimage  of  the  hii- 
doos  or  place  of  pilgrimage. 

TIRI-PASS.  See  Kohistan. 

TIRJUT.  See  Buddha. 

TIRKEAN.  Hind.  A  caste  of  carpenteiii 
a  carpenter. 

TIRKU.  Hind.  Hippophae  rhamnoidea 

TIRMAL,  also  Tirmar.  Hind.  Xanthoxy- 
loD  hostile. 

TIKNI.  Hind.  Ficus  Roxburgliii. 

TIRMUL.  Punjabi.  Ficoa  macrophyi* 
la,  Clegh, 

TIRNI.  A  grazing  tax.  There  are  tbol 
districts,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  vari- 
ous districts  of  the  Punjab,  and  some  of  tii« 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  grazing  they  yield  to 
large  herds  of  cattle,  who  pay  the  '^  tirai"  ct 
graadng  tax  to  Goyemment. 
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TIEYAQ  FAEOOQ. 

TIRNI.     Hind.      Galliganum   polygOQoi- 
des,  Linn,,  also  C*  conTolvulaceum. 

TIRNOOT  PATCHI  VERI.  Tam.  Ocy- 
murn  basilicum. 

TIROONOOT  OONDI.    Tam.     Ashes. 

TIROOREK     Beno.     Sinapis  patens. 

TIRTUA.  Sans.  Aplaoe  of  pilgrimage. 

TIRTHAKAR.  See  ^Iwastika.     Tirith. 

TIRTHANEAR.  The  generic  title  of  the 
deceased  saints,  persons  held  sacred  by  the 
Jains,    ee  Jains. 

TIRTYA  YUG.  See  Rama.  Vemana. 

TIRU-  AM.  An  adjective  signifying  divine 
or  sacred,  prefixed  to  many  names.  In  the 
south  of  India  it  is  a  prefix  to  holy  places, 
as  Tripatur,  Tripatty. —  Wils, 

TIRUCHARNAM.  Curcuma  longa,  also 
a  yellow  paste  with  which  the  forehead  is 
marked. 

TIRUCALLI.  Tam.  Tbl.  Euphorbia  tiru- 
calli.    Milk-hedfire  plant. 

TIRUQUKALLI.  Maleal.  Tam.  also 
Tiriign  jemudu,  Tel.  Euphorbia  tortilis,  Rotil. 

TIRUKALYANA.  Tam.  Lit.  the  sacred  or 
divine  weddings  the  name  of  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Iswara  and  Parvati,  also 
of  a  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Vishnu 
and  Lakshmi. 

TiRUKHU-KALLI.  Tam.  Euphorbia  tor- 
tnia,BoUl.  fV.Ic. 

TIRUKKAZ  HUKKUNRAM,  a  temple 
36  miles  S.  of  Madras,  well  known  to  Euro- 
peans who  visit  it  to  see  the  kites  fed  at  noon. 
The  temple  is  now  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Siva,  but  an  inspection  of  the  inscriptions 
shows  that  it  was  once  a  jain  edifice,  and  Ta- 
ranathas,  in  his  history,  in  Tibetan,  of  Indian 
Buddhism,  mentions  this  temple  under  the 
mame  of  Pazitirtha  or  in  the  Tibetan  corre- 
sponding name.  Bird  convent. — Mr.  Burnell 
or  Inscriptions^  1870,  p.  6. 

TI  RUN  AM  A.  The  holy  name.  See  Nama. 
TIRUNJRU.  The  holy  ashes.  See  Vibbuti. 
TIRUNUR  UNDAI.  Tam.    also  Tirunut 
nodi.  Tel.    Balls  of  cow-dung  ashes. 

TIRUPAD,  a  titular  appellation  of  the  na- 
tive princes  of  Malabar,  as  the  Tirupad  of  Ne- 
lumbar. 

TIRUPATI,  or  Tripati,  in  L.  13^  27'  N.,  L. 
79^  26' E.  in  the  Camatio,  4  miles  N.  of  the 
Surnamiike.  Level  of  the  plain  is  507  ft. 
Ad.  Schl  See  Tripati. 

TIRDVACHAKA,  a  famous  Saiva  work, 
TIRUVATTUR.     See    Hindu,  Trivatur. 
TIRWAH.  Hind.  A  kind  of  peach  of  Can- 
dafaar. 

TIRWI.     Hind.    Ipomoea  turpethnm. 

TIRYAQ  FAROOQ.  Ar. 
Breiya  phark,      Ar.  T  |  Treeyaq  orTiriyaq,  Hind,  f 

This  is  the  celebrated  Theriaca  Andromachi, 
of  which  the  Tencrinm  chamaedrys.  the  com* 
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mon  germander,  forms  an  ingredient.  The 
words  however  are  merely  the  Arabic  for  the 
best  sorts  of  treacle,  and  thin  substance  being 
esteemed  in  Baghdad  as  an  antidote  for  snake 
bites,  Tiryaq  has  come  to  be  applied  as  a 
general  tei-ni  for  antidote.  The  substance  is 
in  much  request  in  Beri-beri.  As  met  with 
in  A  jmere,  this  is  a  black  extract  (most  likely 
extract  of  henbane)  of  a  narcotic  odour  :  im- 
ported via  Bombay,  carefully  packed  in  a 
small  tin  box  :  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  is 
given  in  a  sort  of  convulsive  dborder  called 
**  seet,"  catalepsy  :  one  tola  costs  six  or 
«ight  rupees. — Genl.  Med.  Top^  p,  152. 

TISE.  See  Kailas  or  Qangri  Range. 

TISHU  LUMBU.  See  Bhutan,  India. 

TISHYA.  See  Asoka. 

TISL  Hind.  Flax;  Linum  usitatissimum* 
Linn. 

TISKA.  Can  Antilope  Arabica,  Emprich. 
TISO.  Hind.  Carduus  nutans. 
TIT.  Hind.  Capparis  aphylia. 
TITA.  Hind.  Gentiana  tenella. 
TITA  BATERI.  Hind.  Lonicera  quinque- 
locnlaris. 

TITAR.  Hind.  Rhus  acuminata,  R.  suc- 
cednnea.     See  Titri. 

TITAR.  Hind.  The  black  partridge  j  any 
partridge. 

TITHI,  a  lunar  day,  and  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  decease  of  a  parent,  elder  brother, 
&c.  In  hindoo  reckoning  of  time  those  lunar 
days  on  which  the  sun  does  not  rise  (Suryo-du- 
ya  nahin)  are  struck  out ;  those  in  which  it 
rises  twice  are  Virdh,  or  additional ;  and  since, 
according  to  the  hindus,  the  Tithi  is  22m. 
31 -9s.  less  than  the  mean  solar  day,  it  is  obvi- 
ous such  circumstances  will  occur  about  once 
in  64  days,  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  the 
lunar  year.  The  Tithi  of  each  half  month  are 
named  after  the  moon's  age,  as  follows  : 

1  Pratbami  or 
Pratipada. 

2  Dwitya. 

3  Tritiya. 

4  Chatarthi. 


5  PaDchami. 

6  Shaathi. 

7  Saptaini. 

8  Aabtami. 

9  Navami. 


10  Dasami 

11  £kadafq. 

12  Duadasi. 

13  Triadaai. 

14  Chatnrdaai. 


The  1 5th  from  Shukia  Pratapadi  is  Purni^ 
ma,  or  Full  Moon  ;  and  the  16th  from  Krish- 
na Pratipada  is  Amavasya  or  New  Moon. 
The  hindu  zodiac  is  divided  into  twenty- 
seven  Lunar  Mansions  or  Nakshatra  of  13* 
20'  each,  probably  originating  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon  being  performed  in  little 
more  than  27  days. 

TITHYMALOIDES.  See  Slipper  plant. 

TITHYMALES  CYPARISSIAS.  Syn.  of 
Euphorbia  cyparissias. 

TITLES.  In  China,  hereditary  titles  only 
exist  for  the  Imperial  family^  and  for  the  de- 
scendants of  Confucius,  who  are  still  very 
numerous  in  the  province  of  Changtong.  In 
Indift;  alike  amongst  hindus  and  mahomedans 
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titles  are  only  hereditary  amongst  the  rnlers. 
See  Dowlah. 

TITMOCrSK  The  gray  titmouse,  Parus 
cinereus,  represents  the  great  ox  eye  of  Europe; 
it  is  however  a  poor  rival  in  point  of  brilliancy 
of  feather,  nor  is  his  call  note  so  clear 
and  joyous  ;  it  is,  however,  more  familiar 
and  may  be  constantly  seen  in  Indian 
gardens:  the  black-crested  titmouse,  tarus 
melanolophus,  somewhat  resembles  the 
marsh-tit  of  Europe,  It  is  usually  seen 
in  flocks,  and  sometimes  associated  with  an- 
other pretty  species,  the  gray-backed  tit,  Parus 
dichrons,  which  is  known  by  its  brick-red 
iris  ;  the  forehead  and  under  the  ear-coverts  a 
dirty  white ;  upper  parts  grayish  blue ; 
breast,  belly,  and  vent,  ochrey  white. — Adams. 

TITO-DOON-DOOL.  Bbng.  LufFa  amara. 

TITO-KUNKA.    Bbng.    Hoya  viridiflora. 

TITO-LAOO.  Beng.  Lagenaria  vulgaris, 
also  Cucurbita  citruUus,  Linn. 

TITO-PAT.  Bbng.  Corchorus  acutangu- 
lus.  C.  capsularis. 

TITRI.  Hind.  A  generic  name  for  the 
species  of  the  genus  Rhus.  Rhus  semialata, 
also  R.  buckiamela.  Titri  of  the  Cheiiab, 
R.  acuminata,  DC,  and  R.  cotinus. 

TITSEIM.  Terminalia  bellerica,  Boxb. 

TITSINGH.     See  Kobo. 

TITTA  KOMMODU.  Singh.  Colocyuth. 

TITTHA ?  Cinnamon. 

TITTHA-PAT.  Bbng.  Hind.  Corchorus 
capsularis. 

TIUN.  Hind.     Artocarpus  integrifolia. 

TIURU.  Hind.     Rubia  cordifolia. 

TITO  DHUNDHUL.  Bbng.  Luffa  amara, 
Hoxb, 

TIVAKSHER.     Sans.     Tabasheer. 

TIVITL    SeeKaU. 

TIVVA  BENDA.  Tel.  A  soft  velvetty 
herbaceous  creeping  sp.  Not  described. 

TIVVA  MODUGA,  orTige  moduga.  Tel. 
Butea  superba,  /?. 

TIWA  MUSHIDI.  Tel.  Tilliacora  acumi- 
nata, Miers,  Cocculus  acuminata,  W,  <lt  A. 

TIVVA  POTIKE.   Tel.    Hugonia  mystax. 

TIWAJ.  Hind.    Wrightea  antidysenterica. 

TIWARI.  A  tribe  of  brahmans  iu  northern 
India. 

TIWUR.  Bomb  AT.  Barringtoniaacutangula, 
Gcertn, 

TIYA.     See  Kali. 

TIYAGARAIA  SAMI.     See  Hindu. 

TIYARI.  Among  the  Tjyari  of  the 
Nestorians,  the  girls  and  women  bathe  unre- 
strained by  the  presence  of  men,  in  the  streams 
or  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  ;  the  men  nei- 
ther heed  nor  interfere ;  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  virtuous. — Layard. 

TIYAR.  A  race  in  Malabar,  toddy-drawers 
and  agriculturists. —  Wils, 


TIYYA  MAMIDL  Tkl.  Mangifen  In£- 
ca,  Linn, 

TIYYA  MANDE.  or  Manchimande.  Tbl, 
Ceropegia  bulbosa,  R. 

TIYYA  NIMMA.  Tbl.  Citrus  limefcta, 
Ri8(^o  and  Poit,  Sweet  lime>  Madliara  jam- 
bira,   IF. 

TIZU.     Hind.     Cicer  loongaricum. 

TJAKA,    Sw.     Tar. 

TJETTIK 1  Strychnos  tieute. 

TJILATJAP  is  an  island  on  the  south 
coast  of  Java,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Kambagmn. 
Its  south  point  is  iu  7*  44'  40*'  S.,  and  109" 
5'  30"  E. 

TJI-LI-WUNG,  a  river  in  Java,  on  whick 
the  town  of  Batavia  is  built. 

TJFN.     Arab.    Fig  tree  of  Ficus  carin. 

TKENQ-HIA.  Chin.  Caryophyllua  are- 
maticus,  Linn, 

TO.     Hind.     Triticum  sestivum. 

TO  A.  Hind,  of  Multan,  a  reaervoirto 
receive  the  salt  liquor  in  making  saltpetre. 

TO  A  J)  FLAX.     See  Linaria. 

TOA-KHA-KYI.    Burm.     Chirette. 

TOAKATTI  MARAM.  Tam.  Capparia  diw- 
ricata. 

TOBA.  a  mountain  ran£:e  between  3S° 
40' and  32^40/  and  66^  40^  and  68**  20'; 
length  150  m.,  extending  N.  E.  frcun  the  N. 
side  of  Pisheen  valley.  The  general  elevatioi 
9,000  ;  above  Pisheen,  3,500  feet.  Tukatoe 
Hill,  iu  30°  20'  and  66°  bb\  ia  1 1,500  feet 
Country,  th(»ugh  generally  rugged,  is  fertik 
See  Kandahar.  Kelat. 
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Bujjerbhang,  Tiitun,  Ar. 
Tambruca,      Bali.  J  a  v. 


Sang-yen, 

Sun-putta, 

Tobak, 

Tabak, 

Tabac, 

Taback, 

Tambnku, 


Chin. 

Cash. 

Dan. 

Dot.  Hits. 

Fr. 

Gkr. 

Guz.  Hind. 


Kasum.  Malay.  Pers. 
Tabacco,  It. 


TabacOy 

Tabacum, 

Tambracco, 

Quauryete, 

Tobaka, 

Tobaco, 

Dbamrapatray 

DuD'kola, 

Pogheieley, 

Pogbaku, 


Jap. 

Halat. 
Hex. 

Pol. 

Post.  Sf. 

SA^s. 

SnrcB. 

Tak. 


Tutun,  Dokhan,     Tubk. 


Tobacco  was  introduced  to  Europe  from 
America  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century, 
and  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  moat 
parts  of  the  world.  The  word  is  from  the 
West  Indies  name  for  a  peculiar  tobacco 
pipe,  tobogo  or  tobacco,  and  has  been  dif- 
fused with  the  product  through  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Id  the 
years  1860  to  1870,  the  tobacco  seed  of  the 
Shiraz,  Havannah,  Manilla,  and  Maryland 
species  and  varieties  were  largely  distributed 
throughout  British  India,  but  the  £!a8t  Indies 
have  long  possessed  esteemed  varieties  of  the 
various  species  of  the  genus  Kicotiana^  frtm 
species  of  which  the  tobaccos  of  the  vodd 
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are  obtained.    The  value  of  the  exports  from 
British  India,  baa  been  as  under  : — 


1856-7  ..£.37,962 

1857-8 58,336 

1858-9 45,317 

1859-60 37,656 

1860-61 29,783 


1850- !...£.  25,873 

1851-2 23,457 

1852-3 19,827 

1853  4 24,418 

1854-5... ...20,839 

18556 22,488 

The  countries  to  which  the  shipments  were 
made  being  very  numerous,    but  Arabia,  the 
Persian  Qulf,  Great  Britain  and  America  tak- 
ing a  somewhat  large  quantity.     In  the  East 
Indies,  the  use  of  tobacco  is  very  general.    In 
the  moist  soft  climate   of  Rurmah,  almost 
every  person  of  both  sexes  and  of  all   ages, 
smokes  tobacco,  even  children,  who  are  there 
suckled  till  they  are  tv/o  or  three  years  old, 
are  occasionally  indulged  with  a  whiff,  and  the 
general  belief  amongst  physicians  and  edu- 
cated non-medical  men  is  that  its  use  is  useful 
as  a  narcotic  stimulant,  where  there  is  much 
mental  toil.     In  the  several  countries  to  which 
it  has  been  brought  from  America,  its  intro- 
duction has,  however,  been  opposed,  and  the 
opposition  still  continues,   but  its   universal 
use  shows  that  it  supplies  some  want  to  the 
human    body,  or  affords   some   gratification, 
which  indicates  a  want;  it  has  rarely  caused 
injury,  and  its  use  is  now  believed  to  render 
alcoholic  stimulants  less  requisite.    Narcotics 
were  once  largely  allowed  to  the  prisoners  in 
British   Indian   jails,  under   the   impression 
that  their  use,  in  some  shape  or  other,  was 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  in  those 
who  had  from  their  youth  upwards  freely  and 
continuously  indulged   in   them.     The  Fun- 
jab,  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  and  Madras, 
however,   ruled  that  tobacco  and   opium  can 
only  be  granted  to  the  convicts  at  the  express 
direction  of  the  medical  officer,  and  then  only 
iu  curtailed  quantities  and  for  limited  periods, 
ill   cases  where  the  general  health  appears  to 
suffer  by  their  sudden  and  complete  withdrawal 
from  old  habitues.     In  1851,  out  of  thirty - 
three  Indian  jails,  tobacco  was  allowed  to  the 
prisoners  in  twenty-seven, and  fears  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Bengal  Medical  Board  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  if  disused.The  Bengal  Board 
reported  that  from  long  and  confirmed  habit, 
tobacco  smoking  had  with  many  adult  con- 
victs, become  not  so  much  a  luxury  as  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  comparable  to  salt  and  other  con- 
diments, which  nature  prescribes  as  indispen- 
sable adjuncts  to  meals.    The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors   also     considered    that    discretion    was 
necessary  in  withdrawing  tobacco  from  persons 
-who  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it. 
Three  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  tobacco 
from     prisoners  in     the   Bengal  Presidency 
had  been  accomplished,  Dr.  Monat  presented 
a  report  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  from 
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which  it  appeared  that  of  the  fifty  civil  sur- 
geons  in  charge  of  jails  who  had  watched  the 
effect  of  the  order,  thirty-three  considered 
that  the  withdrawal  of  tobacco  from  the  pri- 
soners had  not  been  attended  with  injury  to 
health ;  and  fourteen  gave  undecided  answers. 
Mahoroedans,  iu  a  reh'gious  point  of  view, 
regard  the  act  of  smoking  as  an  *'  act  indif- 
ferent,'' being  of  the  class  of  '*  biddate''  things, 
which  having  come  into  existence  after  the 
death  of  the  prophet,  are  therefore  neither 
enjoined  nor  prohibited  by  him,  and  hence 
are  accounted  *'  indifferent"  It  is  stated  in 
the  "  Ehulasat- ut-tawarikh,"  that  tobacco  was 
introduced  into  India  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  latter  part  of  Akbar's  reign,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  Jehangir's.  Jehangir  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  when  at  Lahore,  for- 
bade the  practise, — persons  who  smoked  were 
to  have  their  lips  cut.  Tobacco  was  intro- 
duced into  Persia  about  the  same  time,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Abbas  II.  Several  persons 
in  Lahore,  who  contravened  this  order,  were 
subjected  to  the  process  called  "  tashhir,"  i.  e., 
riding  on  an  ass  with  their  face  to  the  tail, 
and  their  visage  blackened,  this  peculiar 
punishment  being  inflicted  for  infraction  of 
imperial  mandates.  The  "  Makhzan-ul-ad- 
wiyah"  says  it  was  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese from  the  new  world  (Arzi-jadid.) 

Most  of  the  tobacco  of  commerce,  as  that 
of  Virginia,  is  yielded  by  N,  tabacum,  as  also 
is  that  of  India.  N.  latissima,  AiuUer,  and  N. 
fruticosa  are  other  species  :  N.  Chinensis, 
Fischer,  is  the  source  of  the  large  Havanua 
cigars.  N.  rustics,  Z.,  indigenous  in  America 
and  found  wild  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
is  the  source  of  Latakia  (Laodicea),  Salonica 
(Thessalonica),  Syrian  and  Turkey  tobaccos  : 
N.  Persica,  Lindleyy  is  the  Persian  or  Shiraz 
tobacco ;  N.  repanda,  W,  is  the  source  of  the 
small  Havannah  or  Queen's  cigars ;  and  besides 
these  are  the  species  N.  quadrivalvis,  PceU, 
N.  nana,  Lindley,  N.  multivalvis,  Lindley. 

Tobacco,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  of  a 
deep  yellowish -brown  colour,  soft  and  pliable 
a  little  clammy,  with  something  of  a  honey' 
mixed  with  a  narcotic,  odour ;  the  latter^ 
however,  is  not  obvious  in  the  fresh  leaves. 
The  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  Dr- 
Birdwood  says  that  N.  tabacum  is  cultivated 
in  the  Deccan,  and  N.  rustics,  northwards, 
also  that  N.  Persica  has  been  introduced  into 
Bombay.  The  kinds  of  tobacco  which  are 
recognized  in  the  Punjab  are  : 

1st.  Randahari ;  this  is  of  a  yellowish  light 
color,  and  has  small  indentated  leaves  like  an 
onosma ;  with  this  kind  of  tobacco  molasses  or 
"  gur"  is  not  mixed  ;  but  as  it  tastes  sweet, 
there  is  probably  a  small  quantity  of  honey 
mixed  with  it  previously  ;  it  is  not  twisted 
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into  any  shape,  bat  the  htcken  leaf  is  left  io 
little  pieces.  The  stalk  of  the  plant  is  used 
ill  this  variety  to  make  tobacco  just  as  mach 
as  the  leaves;  in  fact  there  is  more  stalk 
thaR  leaves.  Kakar  tobacco  is  also  grown 
at  other  places*  and  there  is  "  Lahori  Kakar," 
<*  Shikarpuri  Kakar,"  &c.  The  kakar  is  known 
by  its  small  size,  and  the  leaves  are  more 
round  than  the  others,  which  are  long  pointed. 

2nd.  Baghdadi :  the  seed  of  this  is  ver} 
much  souglit  after  by  cultivators,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  the  produce  ;  it  is  not 
imported  from  the  place  whose  name  it  takes^ 
but  probably  came  originally  from  thence. 

3rd.  Noki,  so  called  from  its  pointed 
lanceolate  leaves  ;  of  this  there  are  two  sorts, 
the  noki,  and  the  desi  Panjabi. 

4th.  Lambli,  a  variety  of  which  the  leaves 
only  are  used,  the  woody  stalk  is  of  no  use. 
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most  celebrated  in  the  Madras  pre^dency 
appears  to  be  the  Trichinopoly  and  the  Lanka. 
A  high  value  was  put  on  specimen^  of  to- 
bacco from  American  seed  produced  in 
Calcutta,  and  there  appears  the  certainty  that 
India  can  produce  as  good  tobacco  as  Americi 
with  the  same  care  in  the  selection  of  situa- 
tion, in  cultivation,  preparation,  and  packing. 
The  value  c»f  good  tobacco  in  the  district  of 
Masulipatam  is  from  10  to  15  rupees  a  candy 
of  500  lbs.,  or  about  ^(2.  per  lb.  The  best  Lan- 
ka tobacco  is  from  the  Seetanagrani  island 
near  Gootala,  in  the  Godavery,  and  ia  sold 
usually  at  40  rupees  a  candy  ou  tbe  spot.  It 
increased  to  this  price,  within  two  years,  fion 
15  Runees.  With  the  celebrated  Shiraz  to- 
bacco of  Persia  (Nicotiana  Persica),  which  is  so 
much  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  ita  fiavor, 
and  its  aromatic   quality,  the  cultare  of  tha 


5tb.   Zacda ;  this  is  tbe  best  quality  of  I  plant  is  nearly  the  same ;  it  is  only  the  pR- 


tobacco,  being  of  the  kind  called  "  noki.'' 

6th.  Purbi,  from  Hindustan,  which  is 
chewed  with  chunam,  supari  (areca  nuts)  and 
catechu  (katii)  ;  it  is  also  smoked — but  it  is 
expensive. 

7th.  Baingani,  this  is  very  uncommon  at 
Lahore  ;  it  is  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
shaped  like  those  of  the  b:uugan,  or  Solanum 
melongena. 

8th.  Snrati,  from  Surat  and  Bombay  ;  it  is 
strong  and  bitter  like  kikar. 

In  British  India,  the  Surat,  Bilnah,  and 
Sandoway  ( Arracan)  varieties  of  tobacco  are 
the  most  celebrated.  The  two  first  are  found 
to  be  good    for   cultivation   in  the   districts 
about  Calcutta^  but  Ihe  Cabool  is  still  more  to 
be  preferred.     Tobacco  of  Singour,  in  Burd- 
wan,   near   Chandemagur,   sells  at  the  price 
of  the  Arracan  sort,  though  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  that  cultivated  in  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  the  best  Bengal  tobacco  is  grown 
at  and   about  Hanglee,  in  the  Kisuagar  dis- 
trict   The  tobacco  of  Ghunar,  on  the  Ganges, 
and  more  especially  that    of    Bhilsa,    were 
celebrated  throughout  India^  while,    in  Dr. 
Ainslie's     time,    the  finest   kinds  in  India, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world,  were  grown  near  the 
village  of  Woodanum,  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars,  and  in  some  of  those  low  sandy  islands 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  Krishna, 
(from  this  is  made  the  famous  Masulipatam 
snuff,)  also  in  the  Delta  of  the  Godavery, 
where  the  soil  is  peculiarly  rich  and  fertile, 
the  product  being  known  as  Lunka  tobacco. 
For  Lunka  cigars,  a  superior  article,    the 
Nicotiana  rustica  is  now  grown  on  the  islets 
or   "  Lunka''  of  the  Godavery,    where  the 
cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing  and  is  rather 
famous.      The  tobacco  produced     in   India 
generally  is  complained  of  as  too  high  dried 
and  fit  only  for  inferior  kinds  of  snuff.     The 
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paration  of  the  tobacco  that  forms   the  difEer 
ence.     In  December  the  seed  is  sown  in  &  diik 
soil,  which  has  been  slightly  manared  (ced 
clayey  soils  will  not  do.)    To  protect  tbe  seed 
and  to  keep  it  warm,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  light,  thorny  bushes,  which  are  removed 
when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  higk; 
and  during  this  period  the  plants  are  watered 
every  four  or  five  days, — only,  however,  in  Ike 
event  of  sufficient  rain  to  keep  the  soil  well 
moistened  not  falling.     The  groand  mnstU 
kept  until  the  plants  are  six  to  eight  indM 
high,  when  they  are  transplanted  into  a  vefi 
moistened  soil,  which  has  been  made  inta 
trenches  for  them  ;  the  plants  being  pat  ea 
the  top  of  the  ridges  ten  or  twelve  indiei 
apart,  while  the  trenched  plots  are    made  m 
as  to  retain  the  water  given.     The  day  tfa^ 
are  transplanted,  water  must  be  given  to  tbea, 
and  also  every  five  or  six  days  subseqaentiy, 
unless  rain  enough  fall  to   render  this  on- 
necessary.  When  the  plants  have  become  bm 
thirty  to  forty  inches  high,  the  leaves  wiUbe 
from  three  to  fifteen  inches  long.     At  tbi 
period,    or  when   the   flowers    are    forniiB^ 
all    the    flower     capsules    are    pinched   « 
twisted  off.    After  this  operation  and  wata^ 
ing  being  continued,  the  leaves   increase  i& 
size  and  thickness  until  the  month  of  Angod 
or  September,  when  each  plant  is  cut  off  dto 
to  the  root,  and  again  stuck  firmly   into  the 
ground.    At  this  season  of  the  year,  beavj 
dews  fall  during  the  night;   when   exposed 
to  these  the  color  of  the  leaves  change  frw 
green  to  the  desired  yellow.     During  this 
stage,  of  course  no  water  is  given  to  the  suiL 
When  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  yellow,  tie 
plants  are  taken  from  the  earth  early  in  the 
morning,  and  while  they  are  yet  wet  from  tk 
dew,  are  heaped  on  each  other  in  a  high  shed, 
the  walls  of  which  are  made  with  light  tfaocsj 
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basheSy  where  ibey  are  freely  exposed  to  the 
wind.  While  there,  and  generally  in  fuur  or 
five  days,  those  leaves  which  are  still  green 
become  of  the  desired  pale  yellow  color.  The 
stalks  and  centre  stem  of  each  leaf  are  now 
removed  and  thrown  away,  the  leaves  are 
heaped  together  in  the  drying  house  for  three 
or  four  days  more,  when  they  are  in  a  fit  state 
for  packing.  For  this  operation  the  leaves 
are  carefully  spread  on  each  other  and  form- 
ed into  cakes  of  sorts,  the  circumference  from 
four  to  five  feet,  and  three  to  four  inches 
thick,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  break  or 
injure  the  leaves.  Bags  made  of  strong  cloth, 
but  thift  and  very  open  at  the  sides,  are  filled 
with  these  cakes,  and  pressed  very  strongly 
down  on  each  other;  the  leaves  would 
be  broken  if  this  were  not  attended  to. 
When  the  bags  are  filled,  they  are  placed 
separately  in  a  drying  house,  and  turned 
daily.  If  the  leaves  were  so  dry  that  there 
would  be  a  risk  of  their  breaking  during  the 
operation  of  packing,  a  very  slight  sprinkling 
of  water  is  given  them  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand it  without  injury.  The  leaf  is  valued 
for  being  thick,  tough,  and  of  a  uniform  light 
yellow  colour  and  of  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell. 

Arracan  tobacco, — When  the  excellent  to- 
bacco grown  at  Sandoway,  in  Arracan, 
was  brought  to  London,  it  was  valued  at 
from  6d,  to  Sd,  a  pound.  One  of  the  results  of 
Dr.  Wallich*s  investigations  was  the  bringing 
to  notice  some  very  superior  tobacco,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Mar  taban  tobacco.  Dr.  Wal- 
]ich  states,  that  the  sort  is  from  Arracan  aud 
not  from  Martaban ;  and  describes  it  aa  having 
a  fine  silky  leaf :  tried  by  many  people,  it 
it  had  been  pronounced  the  very  best  they 
had  ever  tasted,  equal  to,  nay  surpassing,  the 
finest  imported  from  Turkey  and  Persia.  An 
extensive  tobacconist  said,  *  a  finer  and  better- 
flavoured  tobacco  he  never  saw  or  tasted  in 
his  life.'  One  of  the  first  brokers  in  the  City 
said,  the  sample  of  leaf  tobacco  is  certainly 
of  a  very 'fine  quality,  and  appears  to  have 
been  produced  from  some  peculiar  seed  and  a 
greatly-improved  cultivation  and  cure.  By 
many  manufacturers  it  was  supposed  to  be 
from  the  seed  of  Havannah  or  St.  Domingo 
tobacco.  For  smoking,  it  is  compared  with 
Maryland  tobacco,  having  the  same  qualities, 
except  the  flavour,  which  is  better,  and  more 
)ike  Havannah.  The  colour  and  leaf  are 
moreover,  pronounced  excellent  for  cigar- 
making;  but  if  anything  is  against  it  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  the  largeness  of  the  princi- 
pal stalk,  and  coarseness  of  the  small  fibres 
in  the  leaf. 

Tennasserim  tobacco  is   used  in  Burmah. 
The  Karens  raise    it    for  their  own  con- 
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sumption,  and  the  Burmese  both  cultivate 
it  and  import  it  from  Rangoon. 

Ceylon,— 'Tohticco  is  cultivated  with  some 
attention  and  success  by  the  Singalese  of  the 
western  province,  the  Kandyans  of  the  interi- 
or, and  the  Tamils  of  the  northern  districts  of 
the  island.  In  1760,  Ceylon  produced  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  tobacco,  principally  about 
Jaffna,  a  demand  having  sprung  up  for  it  in 
Travancore,  and  on  the  Malay  coast.  The^ 
cultivation  spread  to  other  districts  of  the 
island,  ]Negombo,  Chilaw,  and  Matura.  Not 
long  after  the  possession  of  the  island  by  the 
British,  a  monopoly  viras  created  by  an  import 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  in  1811 
the  growers  were  compelled  to  deliver  their  to- 
bacco into  the  Government  stores  at  certain 
fixed  rates.  The  culture  and  demand  there- 
upon decreased.  In  1843,  the  duty  on  the 
exports  of  tobacco  from  Ceylon  amounted  to 
^8,386,  and  in  1836  to  £9,514.  Ceylon  now 
exports  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco. 
The  value  of  that  exported  in  1844  was  near- 
ly £18,000  :  it  went  exclusively  to  British 
colonies.  The  shipments  since  have  been  aa 
follows : — 


1848 £17,992  I 

1849 22,300 

20,721  I 


1850. 


1851 21,421 

1852 20,531 


Archipelago, — About  96.000  peculs  of  cigars, 
of  five  different  qualities,  are  exported  annually 
from    Siam.     Very  fine  tobacco  is  grown  in 
the  Philippines,  and  the  Manilla  cheroots  are 
celebrated  all  over  (he  globe.     The  quantity 
of  raw  t«»bacco  shipped  from  Manilla  in  1847 
was  92,106  arrobas,  each  about  a  quarter  of  a 
owt.  ;  manufactured  tobacco,  12,054  arrobas  ; 
and  1933  cases   of  cigars.     5,220   boxes  of 
cigars  were   shipped  from  Manilla  in   1844, 
73,439  millions  of  cigars   were   shipped   in 
1850,   and  42,629  quintals  of  leaf  tobacco. 
The    manufacture    <»f    cigars  in  Manilla  is  a 
monopoly  of  the   Government  of  the  closest 
description.     The  cheroot,  which  now  costs, 
free  of  duty,  about  one   halfpenny,  could  be 
rendered  for  half  that  sum.  In  Spain  no  per- 
son   is  permitted  to   have  even  the  tobacco 
leaf  in  its  raw  state  on  his  premises,  and  gen- 
darmes pay,  at  stated  intervals,  domiciliary 
visits  to  the  habitations   of  the   people,   in 
search  of  any  contraband  materials.     There 
are  several  extensive  manufactorie.s  of  cigars 
aud  cheroots  belonging  to  the  government  in 
and  near  Manilla.     Mr.  MacMicking,  in  his 
work    on    the  Philippines,    thus    describes 
the     mode    of  manufacture   by  those    em- 
ployed  by   the   Government  : — In    making 
cheroots,  women    only    are    employed,    the 
number  of  those  so  engaged  in  the  factory  at 
Manilla  being  generally  about  4,000.  Beside 
these  a  large  body  of  men  are  employed   at 
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another  place  in  the  composition  of  cigarillos 
or  Bmall  cigars  kept  together  by  an  envelope  of 
white  paper  in  place  of  tobacco,  these  being 
the  description  most  smoked  by  the  Indians. 
The  flavor  of  Manilla  cheroots  is  peculiar  to 
themselves,  being  quite  different  from  that 
made  of  any  other  sort  of  tobacco  ;  the  great- 
est characteristic  probably  being  its  slightly 
soporific  tendency,  which  has  caused  many 
persons  in  the  habit  of  using  it  to  imagine  that 
opium  is  employed  in  the  preparatory  treat- 
ment of  the  tobacco,  which,  however,  is  not 
the  case.     The  cigars  are   made  up  by  the 
hands  of  women  in  largo  rooms  of  the  factory, 
each  of  them  containing  from  800  to  1,000 
souls.      These    are   all  seated,  or  squatted, 
Indian   like,  on  their  haunches,     upon  the 
floor,  round  tables,   at  each  of  which   there 
is   an   old   woman    presiding   to    keep   the 
young  ones  in  order*  about  a  dozen  of  them 
being  the  complement  of  a  table.  All  of  tliem 
are  supplied  with  a  certaiu  weight  of  tobacco, 
of  the  first,  second,  or  third  qualities  used  in 
composing  a  cigar,  and  are  obliged  to  account 
for  a  proportionate   number  of  cheroots,  the 
weight  and  size  of  which  are  by  these  means 
kept  equal.  As  they  use  s tones  for  beating  out 
the  leaf  on  the  wooden   tables    before  which 
they  are  seated,  the  noise  produced  by  them 
while  making  them  up  is  deafening.  The  work- 
ers earn  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  month  for 
ttieir  labor ;  and  as  that  amount  is  amply  suf- 
ficient to  provide   them  with  all  their  com- 
forts, and  to  leave  a  large  balance  for  their 
expenses  and  dress,  &c.,  they  are  seldom  very 
Constant  laborers,  and  never  enter  the  factory 
on   Stmdays,  or,    at  least,    on    as  great  an 
annual  number  of    feast  days  as  there  are 
Mondays  in  a  year. 

The  Japanese  grow  a   good  deal    of   tobac- 
co for  their  own   consumption,    which  is  very 
considerable.     They  consider  that  from  Sas- 
tna   as   better    than    that    from   Nagasaky^ 
Sinday,  &c.     The  worst  comes  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Tzyngaru  ;  it  is  strong,    of  a  black 
colour,  and  has  a  disgusting  taste  and  smeil. 
The  tobacco   from  Sasma   is,    indeed,    also 
strong,  but  it  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  smell, 
and  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color.     The  tobac- 
co from   Nagasaky  is    very  weak,    in    taste 
and  smell  perhaps  the  best,  and  of  a  bright 
brown  color.  The  tobacco  from  Sinday  is  very 
good.    The  Japanese  manufacture  the  tobacco 
well,  and  persons  who  cannot  use  other  tobac- 
co^ can  smoke  that  of  Japan  with  pleasure. 

Java, — The  culture  of  tobacco  in  Java  is 
very  profitable,  as  the  produce  is  obtained  from 
grounds  which  have  already  yielded  their  first 
crop.  Tbequalities  of  Java  tobacco  are  more  and 
niore  prized  in  the  European  markets;  the  pre- 
paration and  assortment  are  not  yet  all  that 
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could  be  desired,  but  they  have  progressed  in 
this  branch,  and  the  contracts  made  with  tin 
new  adventurers  assure  them  of  a  consider- 
able benefit  But  before  the  Java  tobacco  cu 
hope  to  find  an  assumed  opening  in  the 
European  markets,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  cultivators  should  make  use  of  wA 
from  the  Havanna  or  from  Manilla.  The  n- 
sidencies  of  Rembang,  Sourabaya,  Samanui^ 
Chinbou,  and  Tagal,  present  districts  suited 
for  its  culture  ;  it  has  been  carried  on  with  suc- 
cess for  a  good  m«any  years  in  the  resideoeiei 
of  Treanger,  Pakalongan,  and  Kedu,  but  ooij 
for  the  consumption  of  the  interior,  aud  of 
the  Archipelago. 

Celebes. — Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  CeleH 
but  merely  in  sufficient  quantity  for  local  coo- 
sumption.  It  is  exclusively  grown  by  tlia 
Hantik  population — the  mode  of  prepantioD 
is  the  same  as  in  Java  ;  it  is  chopped  very 
fine  and  mostly  flavored  with  arrack. 

Australia, — Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  New 
South  Wales  with  much  success*  Aiutnlii 
produces  a  leaf  equal  to  Virginia,  or  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Kentucky,  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  extract  the  superabundant  nitre. 
The  first  crop  in  New  South  Wales  exceeds 
one  ton  per  acre,  and  the  second  crop  of  tbe 
same  plants,  yields  about  half  the  weight  of  die 
first.  In  1844  there  were  about  871  acresin 
cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  with  tobacco, 
and  the  produce  was  returned  at  6,382  cvts.; 
but  the  impossibility  of  extracting  the  nitn 
by  the  heating,  or  any  other  process,  rendoftl 
the  flavor  rank  and  disagreeable. 

Amoor, — Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  upper  and  lower  Amoor. 

In  most  of  the  countries  of  the  East  In- 
dies, tobacco  is  smoked  in  the  form  of  rolled 
cheroots  or  cigars  or  cigarettos,  which  are 
manufactured  in  large  establishments.    Bat 
most  of  the  nations  readily  improvise  a  cigar, 
or  pipe,  by  rolling  the  green  leaf  of  a  tree 
into  the  form  of  a  cone  and  filling  it  sea 
pipe  is  filled.     In  Bengal,  generally,  and  in 
Persia,  the  pure  tobacco  is  rarely  smoked; 
but  various  compounds  are  made  and  smok- 
ed in  hookahs  of  various  forms,  the  Nargyle 
or  Argyle  of  Persia,   the  bubble  babble  of 
British  India  generally,  and  the  highly  orna- 
mental hooka.  The  nargyle  is  doubtless  a  word 
derived  from  "  narel/'  a  cocoanut,  for  the  gri- 
mitive  form  of  huka  is  the  *'  narel"  or  hubbl<^ 
bubble,  a  hollow  cocoanut  shell  half  filled  with 
water.     On  one  side  of  the  shell  is  inserted  a 
pipe,  which  is  connected  with  the  fire  pan  and 
tobacco  holder  (chillam; ;  and  on  the  other 
side  is  inserted  another  tube,  which  goes  into 
the  mouth  of  the  smoker.    When  the  smoker 
draws,  the  smoke  from  tbe  first  pipe  (the 
end  of  which  is  under  water)  is  drawn  np 
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With  a  babbling  uoise  through  the  water, 
and  is  thas  cooled  and  purified.  The  coil  of 
flexible  tube  (necha)  of  the  more  elaborate 
hookah  is  made  of  long  coil  of  iron  wire 
covered  with  cloth  and  ornamented ;  this 
was  invented  in  Akbar's  time.  A  huka  for 
smoking  ^  madhau''  (opium),  with  a  peculiar 
shaped  chillam  is  called  "  Madhaki."  In  the 
East  Indies  the  lower  orders  frequently  smoke 
iu  companies,  with  one  **  bubble  bubble''  or 
narel  or  **  kalli/'  which  are  the  most  or- 
dinary and  cheap  forms.  All  sitting  round 
in  a  ring,  the  pipe  passes  from  one  to  another, 
each  taking  a  few  whififs  as  it  passes.  This 
is  never  done  by  the  higher  orders,  nor  is  it 
done  in  Hindustan.  The  *'  sulfah''  form  of 
huka  is  the  commonest  in  Kabul  and  Pesha- 
war.    Voigt  enumerates  i  5  species. 

Loudon's  £ncyclop8sdia  of  Plants  enume- 
rates fourteen  species  of  JNicotiaua,  besides 
Tarieties. 

a.  N.  tabaeum,  a  native  of  several  parts  of 
America,  but  principally  known  as  Virginian 
tobacco,  having  a  stem  rising  from  four  to  six 
feet,  or  more  in  height,  bearing  pink  flowers. 
Of  this  there  are  three  chief  varieties  known 
in  America  by  the  popular  names  of  Orinoco, 
Broad-leaved  and  Narrow-leaved,  but  Lindley 
even  en  umerates  eigh t  varie ties  of  N .  tabacum. 

b,  iV.  macrophylla  or  large  leaved  tobacco, 
au  ornamental  annual,  with  pink  flowers, 
native  of  America,  rises  to  the  height  of  six 
feet 

c.  N,  fruticosOf  or  shrubby  tobacco,  an 
ornamental  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  China, 
pink  blossoms,  grows  to  about  three  feet. 

d,  N,  undulatay  or  suaveolens,  sweet- 
scented  or  New  Holland  tobacco,  a  green 
house  perennial,  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
with  white  flowers,  only  two  feet  high. 

€.  N,  rustica. — The  common  green  or  Eng- 
lish tobacco,  an  annmil  plant,  native  of  Ame- 
rica^  producing  white  flowers,  which  seldom 
grows  higher  than  three  feet. 

/.  y,  panieulata,  or  panicled  tobacco,  an 
annual  plant  bearing  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
native  of  Peru,  rises  to  three  feet  high. 

g.  If,  glutinosa  or  clammy-leaved  tobacco, 
an  annual  plant,  native  of  Peru,  growing  to  the 
height  of  four  feet,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

h.  jy.  plumbaginifolia,  or  curled-leaved  to- 
bacco, an  ornamental  deciduous  annual,  native 
of  America,  with  white  blossoms  rising  to  the 
lieight  of  two  feet. 

f.  N.pusilla,  or  primrose-leaved  tobacco, 
an  ornamental  deciduous  biennial,  white 
flcwers,  native  of  Vera  CruZ|  rising  to  three 
feet. 

J.  N>  quadrivalvis,  four-valved;  or  Missouri 
tobacco^   an  ornamental  annual|  native  of 
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North  America,  with  white  flowers,  seldom 
growing  higher  than  two  feet. 

k.  N,  nanay  or  iiocky  Mountain  tobacco,  a 
curioua  greenhouse  annual,  native  of  North 
America,  white  blossoms,  only  three  inches 
high. 

L  N.  Langsdorffii,  or  Langsdorff's  tobacco, 
an  ornamental  anuual,  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
native  of  Chili,  reaching  five  feet  high. 

m.  N,  Gerinihoide&^  or  honey  wort  tobacco, 
an  ornamental  anuual,  with  greenish  yellow 
flowers,  native  country  unknown. 

n,  N»  repanda,  Havauna  tobacco,  an  an- 
nual with  white  flowers,  native  of  Cuba, 
rising  two  feet  high. 

There  are  a  few  species,  natives  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayrts,  which  may  be  parti* 
cularised.  iT.  banarienHS,  having  white 
flowera  ;  N.  glauca,  yellowish  green  flowers  ; 
N.  lougiflora,  white  flowers,  and  iV.  vUcosoy 
pink  flowers. 

The  important  mineral  substances  present 
in  Havanna  tobacco,  examined  by  Hertung, 
are  in  100  parts  of  ashea, 

Salts  of  potash,  3415 

Salts  of  lime, 51-38 

Magnesia,       4-09 

Phosphates, 904 

These  substances  being  for  the  most  part 
insoluble  in  earth,  must  have  been  dissolved 
during  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Analysis  of  five  samples  of  tobacco. 

No.l.  Na2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.&. 
Argillaceous  soil.    Calcareous  soiU 


Potash, 

Soda,  .... 
Lime, .... 
Magnesia,   •        . 
Chloride  of  sodium,    . 
Chloride  of  potassium, 
Phosphate  or  iron, 
Sulphate  uf  lime, 
Silica, .        .        .        . 


2908  30  67    968    936  10-37 

2*26      ...  '36 

27-67  24*79  49-28  49-44  39-6* 

7-22    8-67  14-58  15-69  16-04 

•91     6-95    4-61    3-20  6-39 

4-44    3-27  2'9& 

519    6-72  7-66 

6*68    614  9*42 

6-64    6*28  8*34 


8-78    6-03 

6-43    6-60 

17-65  18-39 


100-  100-  100-  100-  100- 
Manure  which  contains  the  hurgest  propor* 
tion  of  alkaline  carbonate,  magnesia  lime  and 
gypsum,  is  that  best  adapted  for  tobacco. 
Analysis  by  Prof.  Johnston  ("  LectureSy*  2nd 
edition)  of  the  ash  of  the  tobacco  leaf  and  the 
composition  of  a  special  manure  for  tobacco: — 


Fotash    ...    •>•     ••  •.< 

Boda..    ...    ••*    •••  •• 

^^Xluv          **.      ...     ***  *•< 

Magnesia       •••    ••  mi 

Chloride  of  Sodium  . . 
Chloride  of  potassiom 
Phosphate  of  iron 
Phosphate  of  iime 

Sulphate  of  lime  ..  .. 

BUica.  •    M.     .  •     . .  • 


12-14 

0-07 

49-00 

13-09 

3-49 

3*98 

5-48 

1-49 

6  35 

b'OI 


All  the  ingredients  which  are 

necessorj  to  replace  100  lbs. 

of  the  ash  of  tobacco  leaves 

are  present  in  the  foUowtug 

mixture:— 

Bone  dnstysnlphnilc  acid  231bs 

Carbonate  of  potash  (dry)  31  „ 

Carbonate  of  soda  (drj)      5 , , 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia      96 ,» 

Carbonate  of  Ume  (chalk)  60 


>t 


100*00 


144  lbs. 


Dr.  Covell,  in  ''  Silliman's  American  Jour- 
nal," vol.  vii.y  shows  the  components  of  the 
fresh  leaves  of  tobacco  to  be — 1^  gum ;  2,  a 
viscid  slime,  equally  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  precipitable  from  both  by  subaQe* 
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tateof  lead;  3,  tannin;  4,  gallic  acid;  5,  chloro- 
phyle  (leaf  green);  6,  a  green  pulvemlent  mat- 
ter, which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  but 
falls  down  again  when  the  water  cools  ;  7,  a 
yellow  oil,  possessing  the  smell,  taste  and  poi^ 
Bonoas  qualities  of  tobacco ;  8,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  pale  yellow  resin;  9,  nicotine;  10, 
white  substance,  analogous  to  morphia,  solu- 
ble in  hot,  but  hardly  in  cold  alcohol ;  11,  a 
beautiful  orange  red  dye  stuff,  soluble  only  in 
acids ;  it  deflagrates  in  the  fire,  and  seems  to 
possess  neutral  properties;  12,  nicotianine. 
According  to  Buchuer,  the  seeds  of  tobacco 
yield  a  pale  yellow  extract  to  alcohol,  which 
contains  a  compound  of  nicotine  and  sugar. 
MM.  Henery  and  Boutron  Charlard  found 
the  following  quantities  of  nicotine  in  100 
parts  of 


He  et  Tilaine...  11-20 
Lot  et  Garonne     8*20 


Cuba  tobacoo«     8*64 

Maryland 5*28 

Virginia 1000 

— Ure*s  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  ManuJaC' 
tures, 

Mr.  Piddington  analysed  several  Indian 
soils,  distiuguisbed  for  the  production  of  su- 
perior tobacco.  These  are  soils  from  Arracan, 
(Sandoway,)  a  soil  from  Siugour,  in  Burdwan, 
near  Chandernagore,  the  tobacco  of  which, 
though  of  the  same  species  as  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  sells  at  the  price  of  the 
Arracan  sorts  ;  and  the  soil  of  the  best  Bengal 
tobacco,  which  is  grown  at  and  about  Hin- 
galee,  in  the  Eishnagur  district.  The  best 
tobacco  soils  of  Cuba  and  Manilla,  are  for  the 
most  part  red  soils,  which  contain  most  of  their 
iron  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  or  the  reddish 
brown  oxide  of  iron  ;  while  the  lighter  grey 
soils  contain  it  only  in  the  state  of  protoxide, 
or  the  black  oxide  of  iron.  Mr.  Piddington 
believes  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  to  depend 
mainly  on  the  state  and  quantity  of  the  iron 
of  the  soil,  while  it  is  indifferent  about  the  lime 
which  is  so  essential  to  cotton.  None  of  the 
tobacco  soils  contain  any  liroe.  Their  analysis 
show  them  to  contain  in  100  parts 

Arracan.  Singtir.  Hfngalee. 
Oxide  of  iron  (peroxide) 
Water  and  saline  matter 
Vegetable  matter  and  fibre 
Silex 

Alumina    ... 
Water  and  loss 

From  which  it  will  be 
tobacco  soil  hitherto  found  in  India  contains 
about  sixteen  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one  sixth,  of 
iron,  which  is  mostly  in  a  state  of  peroxide ; 
and  that  the  inferior  sort  of  tobacco  grows  in 
a  soil  containing  only  six  per  cent.,  or  one  six- 
teenth of  iron,  which  is,  moreover,  mostly  in 
the  state  of  protoxide,  or  black  oxide.  He  also 
examined  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  different 
Borts  of  tobacco,  and  found  that  while  the 
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...15-65     10-60 

600 

...   110         -75 

1-60 

...  875       110 

•75 

...76-90     80-65 

87-25 

...  200      4-50 

ri6 

...     -60      2-40 

3*00 

seen  that  the 

best 

asbesofoneounce,  or  480  grains  of  Havannt 
and  Sandoway  cheroots  gave    exactly   1-94 
grains,  or  0*40  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  irou, 
(he  ashes  of  the  same  quantity  of  theHingalee, 
or  best  Bengal  tobacco,  only  gave  1  '50  grains, 
or  0*32  per  cent  ;  and  it  appears    to  exist  in 
the  first  two  in  a  state  of  peroxide,  and  in  the 
last  as  a  protoxideof  iron  ;  rendering  it  highly 
probable  that  the  flavour  of  the  tobacco  to  the 
smoker  depends  on  the  state  and  quantity  of 
the   iron  it   contains.   Qreen  copperas  water, 
which  is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  is  often 
used  by  the  American  and  English  tobacco- 
nists and  planters,  to  colour  and  flavor  tbeir 
tobacco ;  and  this  would  be  decomposed  by 
the  potass  of  the  tobacco,  and    sulphate  of 
potass  and  carbonate  of  ir<m  formed.     Carbo- 
nate of  irou  is   of  an  ochre-yellow  colour. 
Mr.     Laid  ley,    of    Gonitea,     however,    dis- 
sented from  the  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Pid« 
dington  that  ferruginous  matter  in  the  soil  is 
essential  to  the  successful  growth  of  tobacco. 
He    observed   that  tobacco   contains   a  no- 
table quantity    of    nitrate    of   potass    and 
muriate  of  ammonia  (the  latter  a  most  rare 
ingredient  in  plants),  and  these  two  salts  ar? 
infinitely  more  likely  to  affect  the  flavour  of 
the  leaf  than  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron, 
an  inert  body.     Now  as  neither  of  these  can 
be  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,   we  must 
search  for  them  in  the  soil,  andacoordinglyl)* 
imagined  that  a  compost  similar  to  the  saltpetre 
beds  which  Napoleon  employed  so  extensively 
in  France,  would  be  a  good  manure  for  tobaeoo 
lands ;  namely,  calcareous  matter,  such  as  old 
mortar,  dung,  and  the  ashes  of  weeds  or  wood. 
Natives  of  India  grow  the  tobacco  (each  for 
his  own  use)  upon  the  heap    of    rubbish  tt 
his  own  door,  consisting  of  ashes,  cow-dang, 
and  offal  of  all  kinds.     In  Ooimbatore,  be- 
tween the  middle  of  August  and  the  same 
time  in  September,  a  plot  of  ground  is  hoed 
and  embanked   into  small  squares ;  in  these 
the   seed    is   sown,  and    covered   by   hand 
three  times   at  intervals    of    ten  days.    ^^ 
secure  a  succession  of    seedlings    water  m 
then  given,   and  the  sun's   rays   moderated 
by  a  covering  of    bushes.      Watering  is  r^ 
peated  every  day  for  a  month,  and  then  only 
every  fifth  day.     The  field  in  which  the  seed* 
lings  are  transplanted,  is  manured  and  ploogb- 
ed  at  the  end  of  August  Cattle  are  also  fold- 
ed upon  the  ground.   Four  or  five  ploaghings 
are  given  between  mid  September  and  the 
middle  of  October,  when  the  field  is  <ii^i^**|jjj 
above  into  small  squares.     These  are  watored 
until  the  soil  is  rendered  a  mud.  Plants  of  tbe 
first  sowing  are  then  inserted  at  the  end  of 
September,  about  a  cubit  apart,  the  transplftDt- 
ing  being  done  in  the  afternoon.  At  intervals 
of  ten  days  the  seedlings  of  the  other  two  sotr- 
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ings  are  remoTed.  A  month  after  being  trans- 
planted the  field  is  hoed,  and  after  another 
month  the  leading  ahoot  of  each  plant  is  pinch- 
ed off,  so  as  to  leave  them  not  more  than  a 
cubit  high.  Three  times  daring  the  next 
month  all  side  shoots  thrown  oat  are  removed. 
When  fonr  months  old,  the  crop  is  ready  for 
cutting.  To  render  the  leaves  sweet  the  field 
is  watered,  and  the  plants  cut  down  close  to 
the  surface,  being  allowed  to  remain  when  cut 
until  next  morning.  Their  roots  are  tied  to 
a  rope  and  suspended  ronnd  the  hedges.  In 
fine  weather  the  leaves  are  dry  in  ten  days, 
but  if  cloudy  they  require  five  more  days.  They 
are  then  heaped  up  under  a  roof,  which  is 
covered  with  bushes  and  preesed  with  stones 
for  five  days.  After  this  the  leaves  are  remov- 
ed from  the  stems,  tied  in  buuches,  heaped 
again,  and  pressed  for  four  days  longer.  They 
are  now  tied  in  bundles  partly  of  the  small 
leaf  and  partly  of  the  large  leaf  bundles,  and 
again  put  in  heaps  for  ten  days — once  during 
the  time  the  heaps  being  opened  and  piled 
afresh.  This  completes  the  drying.  A  thousand 
bundles,  weighing  about  570  lbs.,  is  a  good 
produce  for  an  acre  in  the  East  Indies 
for  its  growth,  a  soil  as  fertile  and  as  well 
manured  as  for  the  prduction  of  the  poppy  or 
opium.  It  is,  therefore,  often  planted  in  the 
spaces  enriched  by  animal  and  vegetable  exu- 
vie,  among  the  huts  of  the  natives.  Growers 
in  Cuba,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
snd  the  Philippine  Islands  select  a  high  and 
dry  piece  of  land,  of  a  siliceous  nature,  and 
combined  with  iron,  if  possible ;  tobacco  will 
even  lose  its  natural  quality  and  degenerate  by 
transplanting  from  one  soil  to  another,  al- 
though of  the  same  temperature,  and  vice 
vena. 

In  the  year  1843,  605,000,000  of  cigars 
were  made  in  the  German  Commercial  Uni- 
on. In  1839,  the  revenue  on  tobacco  in 
Great  BriUin  was  about  £3,600,0tf0.  Of 
this  it  has  been  estimated  eleven-twelfths  are 
drawn  from  the  working  classes,  and  one- 
twelfth  from  the  richer  classes.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  calculation  of  the  consumption  of  to- 
bacco per  head  of  the  population,  efttiniated 
from  the  number  of  pounds  on  which  duty 
was  paid  : — 

Cousumption  per  head. 
Bate  of  duty.  oa. 

ifiAi  f  !*•  7  3-lOd.   England.  )  .^ 

""' \  Is.  0  7-lOd.  Ireland.  J    ^' 

1811 2a.  2  18-20d.  19i 

1821 4a.  Od.  11  46 

1881 Si.  Od.  12  86 

1841 88.  1  8-10d.  12  46 

1851 8i.  l4-6d.  21 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  consumption  is  ma- 
terially afiected  by  the  rate  of  du^. 
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The  imports  to  England  of  all  kinds  of  to- 
bacco for  the  five  years,  1848  to  1852,  have 
been  as  follows  : — 
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In  the  year  1850,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  produce  of  tobacco  in  the  whole  western 
states  of  N.  America,  was  about  160,000 
bhds,  or  104,000  tons.  In  that  year  the 
following  quantities  of  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco, manufactured  called  negro-head,  and 
cigars,  were  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom of  Qreat  Britain  : 

GountriM  from  whenea  imported. 


United  Statee  of  America... 

Yenezuela,   New    Grenada 

and  ficaador        

Brasil  •*•        ***        *** 

Pgm  ...       ...       *•• 

Cuba  •••       •••       ••• 

Britiah  Weit  Indies,  includ- 
ing Demcrara  and  Hondu- 
ras* •••        *••        *" 
British  Territories  in  the 

East  Indies 
Philippine  Islands 
Uon^ong  and  China 
Turkey,  Syria,  and  ^STPt- 
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Unmsnufae-    Mannfse 
tared.  tured. 

Ihi.  30,173,444  1,191,001 

896,623  627 

12,138  66,802 

8,649  6 

689,627  168,819 


26,169       3,242 


14,600 

12,233 

2,706 

140,361 


26^2 

61,210 

2.340 

2,882 


TOD. 


TODAH- 


CoQQtrleB  from  when  e  imported. 

Vnmanofac-  Jlannfac- 

tured. 

tured. 

Mflltft           ...        ... 

•  •• 

13,038 

7,818 

Italy,  Sardinian  Territories . 

431,939 

17 

Gibraltar       

•  •• 

7 

3,063 

Spain 

•  •• 

807,641 

1,100 

Frdnce 

•  •  « 

29,950 

1,521 

Channel  Islands 

•  «• 

149 

1,342 

Bel<;iuin        

•  •« 

29,922 

6,579 

Holland       

•  •• 

2,419,732 

9,078 

Hanseatic  Towns  ... 

•  •■ 

60,610 

36,680 

Other  parts 

•  •• 

8,980 

1,980 

Total  unmanufactured 

•  ■• 

lbs.  35,166,358  1,556,321 

Ditto  manufactured 

■  •• 

lbs.     1,556,321 

Bnnff 

•  «  ■ 

1,197 

ToUl 

•  ■• 

lbs.  36,723,876 

The  coDSumption  in  Great  Britain  in  that 
year  was  estimated  at  26,000  tons,  and  of 
the  imports  from  1847  to  1860,  from  4988 
to  7348  tons  were  re-exported  in  the  form  of  to- 
bacco leaf  and  cigars. — Poolers  Statulics  of 
Commerce,  Ur£t  Dictionary,  Madra»  Exhibi- 
tion Juried  Reports,  Catalogue  of  London 
Exiiibition  of  1862.  Royle^B  lUustraiiom  Him, 
Botany,  3IcGulloch*s  Commercial  Dictionary, 
Bengal  As.  Soc,  Journal.  Mr,  RoMe  MSS, 
Simmond's  Commercial  Dictionary,  Powell 
Hand-hook  of  ilie^Panjah.Birdwood,  Vegetable 
Products. 

TOBAGO  CANES.  This  walking  stick  is  a 
prod  act  of  a  palm,  the  Bactris  minor,  Jacq., 
a  native  of  New  Granada  and  tLe  West 
Indies. — Seeman, 

TOBAK,  Dan.  Tobaka,  Pol.  Tobacco. 

TOBACCO  SEED  OIL.  Oils  of  Nicoti- 
ana  tabacum  and  T.  rnstica. 

TOBBA  was  the  hereditary  title  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Yemen.  They  seem  to  have 
been  as  useful  to  the  Arabian  antiquaries  as 
the  Phoenicians  to  oars.  Samarkand  was 
said  to  have  been  built  by  them,  and  a 
Himyarite  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates 
testifies  thereunto.  See  d'Herbelot. —  Yule 
Cathay.    I,  p.  190.  See  Aboo  Karib.    Kaba. 

TOBBA-UL-AKRAN.  See  Samarcand. 

TOBICA  WOOD.  Tobica  karra,  Tel.  A 
wood  of  Northern  Circars. 

TOCHARI,  a  nomade  Scythic  or  Tartar 
tribe  supposed  by  Lassen  to  be  the  Yeu-tchi  or 
Yu-chi  or  White  Huns,  and  he  places  them 
with  their  Arian  kings  in  Upper  Bactria  and 
Soghdiana.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ  they  consisted  of  five 
tribes.    See  Kabul  Afghan. 

TOD,  Colonel.  Many  years  Resident  at 
Udipur,  in  Rajputana;  he  devoted  his  life  to 
the  collection  of  the  traditions,  legends,  genea- 
logies and  literaturo  connected  with  the 
Kajput  race  among  which  he  was  placed. 
He  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
in  two  very  interesting  quarto  volumes,  which 
oont»ain  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  Rajput 
scenery  and  architecture. 
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T0DAH,al80styledTodar,Todawwf  or  Ton- 
war,  a  race  occupying  the  Neilgberry  hills  ii 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
and  seemingly  the  earliest  occupants  of  thoie 
mountains.  The  name  is  a  Tamil  word  signi- 
fying a  herdsman  which  is  the  avocation  d 
thisrace.  TheTodab,Kotah, BadagayErularand 
Kurumbar,  are  the  names  of  the  tribes  nov 
occupying  the  Neilgherry  hills.  The  dialecti 
spoken  by  them  are  mixtures  of  Cauarese  and 
Tamil,  and  differ  chiefly  in  the  pronuitciatioi. 
therefore,  the  same  or  nearly  the  &am«  word 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Todah,  with  bis  pectoni 
pronunciation,  can  scarcely  be  recogniaed  u 
the  same  in  the  mouth  of  the  Kotah,  wiUi 
their  dental  pronunciation.  The  Badaga  and 
Kurumbar  dialects  are  midway  hetween  the 
former  two,  with  regard  to  pronunciation 
Amongst  the  several  Btidaga  tribes,  those 
who  came  at  a  later  period  to  the  hiik,  the 
"  Eaugaru"  (Lingait),  for  instance,  vho 
emigrated  from  Targaru,  speak  a  pnrer  Caiii- 
rese  than  the  common  Badaga.  The  Todah 
tribes  are  five,  viz.  Peikee,  which  is  the  chief 
tribe,  Kenna,  Pekkan,  Kuttan,  or  Todi.  They 
idle,   dirty,   iutemperHte    and   unchaste. 
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Infanticide  and  polyandry  has  always  ezistai 
among  them,  and  their  women  are  nov  ad- 
dicted to  general  prostitution  with  men  d 
other  races.  The  Todahs  formerly  all(»wed  oua 
female  child  to  live  in  each  family,  tb 
rest  being  strangled,  but  this  has  been  putt 
stop  to.  They  are  generally  described  Ra< 
tall  and  handsome  race,  but  the  averages  of 
25  men  and  25  women  were  aa  nnder, 

Hen.     Woma. 

Height  inches    63-30     6025 

Weight         lbs.      121-40   110-80 

Circumference  of  head,  inches    20'8l 

neck, 

arm» 

chest, 

thighSf,,    ... 

Length  of  arm         

„         hand 
Breadth  of   „ 

Forehead  from  root  of  nose 
to  hair  •.•  ... 

Length  of  foot         

Breadth  of  „  

The  women  are  tatooed  about  the  ann«, 
chest  and  legs  ;  both  sexes  wear  as  ^^^  ^ 
costume,  for  day  or  night,  a  toga  of  stow 
cotton  cloth,  ^ve  pounds  in  weighti.  I*  ^ 
thrown  across  the  right  shoulder,  overlaps 
the  left  arm  and  trunk,  and  dcsceods 
to  the  knee.  They  wear  no  head  co»«' 
ing,  and  their  feet  are  always  bare, 
women  wear  brass  and  iron  ornaments, 
and  shell  neck  laces.  They  carry  no  'J^l^' 
their  sole  support  being  their  shepherd'*  ^' 
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208 

12-81 

11-11 

9-36 

8-90 

3222 

3011 

16-64 

IH 

32- 

27- 

7  50 

6-7J 

3-50 

3- 

2- 

11-50 

4- 

The 
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Th«  women  are  treated  wilh  respect,  do  onTy 
hoanehold  indoor  work,  and  at  their  leisure 
'work   in  embroidery.     The  yoang  associate 
tc^ether  before  marriage,  nnd  on  marriage  the 
women  become  the  wives  of  all  the  brothers 
into  whose  families  they  marry,  the  children 
being  apportioned  to  husbands  according  to 
seniority.     A  Todah  bride  is  brought  to  her 
basbands'  dwelling,  who  each  puts  a  foot  on 
her  head  ;  she  is  then  sent  for  water.     Their 
principal  deity  is  Hiria-deva,  or  the  Beli-god, 
Si   sacred  buffalo   bell  :  this  is  suspended  to 
the  neck  of  their  best  buffalo,  which  is  consi- 
dered sacred,  and  id  worshipped  with  libations 
of  milk  and  prayers.     Their  '*  Hunting  god" 
is  implored  for  success  in  their  hunting  ex- 
peditions, and  the  sun  is  worshipped  as  a  deity. 
Tbey  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
called  Huma-Norr,  and  they  are  very  super- 
Btitiotts.   Their  eemetery  and  place  of  funeral 
sacrifice  is  a  pretty  green  spot,  partially  en- 
closed by  a  stone  wall,  and  rendered  very 
l^loomy  by  a  thick  wood  on  one  side  and  lofty 
bills  on   the  other.     It  is  their  practice  tu 
sacrifice  buffaloes  on  the  demise  of  a  Toda, 
and  a  strongly  wuUed  area  is  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  these  animals  whose  bones  and 
horns  are  strewed  on  the  ground.     At  the 
demise  of  a  Toda  chief,  the  funeral  proces- 
nion  entered  the  green  and  moved  towards 
the  centre.     The  deceased  was  dressed  in  a 
new  garment  and  mantle,  and  arrayed  in  ail 
the  ornaments  which  he  had  worn  during  life. 
He  was  carried  on  a  bier  formed  of  brandies 
and  herbs,  and  followed   by   a   number   of 
mourners,  male  and  femcde,  who  chanted  the 
lament  whilst  others  carried  wood  for  the 
funeral  pile  and  provisions  for  the  evening 
meal.     The  herd  of  buffaloes  was  driven  into 
the  walled  area,  and  the  men  armed  with 
clubs  entered  with  exulting  shouts  and  per- 
formed a  wild  dance  amongst  the  buffaloes. 
These  soon   became  excited  to   the  highest 
pitch,  and  at  a  signal,  a  bell  was  attached  to 
the  neck   of  each  infuriated   animal.     Two 
young  men  would  throw  themselves  on  the 
animal's  neck,  seize  it  by  its   horns,   others 
would  run  to  their  assistance,  and  eight  or 
ten  men  would  be  seen  hanging  on  the  neck 
of  one  animal,  whilst  others  increased  its  rage 
by  blows  of  their  clubs,  and  goading  it  on 
with  hideous  yells  and  gestures.     Three  or 
four  animals  were  thus  attacked  at  one  time> 
and  the  bell  attached  to  the  neck  of  each. 
But  meanwhile  the  general  assemblage  which 
lined  the   walls  were  weeping,  exulting  or 
sending  forth  shrieks  of  horror  whenever  a^ 
man  was.  wounded,  a  buffalo  overpowered,  or 
a  lover  or  a  husband  in  imminent  danger.  On 
the  next  day,  the  victims  were  finally  sacri- 
ficed.   The  men  struck  the  animals  behiad 
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the  horns  with  a  wood  cutter's  axe.  But 
sometimes  the  blow  was  undecisive,  and  an 
animal  infuriated  escaped  and  drove  mildly 
amongst  the  multitude.  After  the  sacrifioe, 
several  wild  dances  followed,  during  which 
the  men  feigned  to  cut  and  lacerate  them- 
selves. On  the  third  day^  the  deceased  was 
burned  on  the  funeral  pile.  They  do  not 
at  present  number  more  than  from  300  to 
500  souls.  It  is  supposed  that  they  never 
could  have  exceeded  a  few  thousand,  but 
have  diminished  through  opium  eating  and 
poljandria,  and,  at  a  former  period,  the  preva- 
lence among  them  of  female  infanticide.  The 
Toda  is  the  oldest  indigenous  speech  on  the 
Hills.     See  Dravidian. 

TODAKATTI  MARAM.  Tam.  See  To- 
dacuttie  wood. 

TODAPAM.  Tah.  Brooms.  Broom  grass. 
TODAH.  Bind,  also  Kotakah,  a  kind  of 
land  built  into  terraced  fields. 

TODACUTTI  WOOD.  A  beautiful, 
hard  and  compact  wood,  in  some  parts  of  the 
covmtry  called  Nookoo  marum,  occasionally 
employed  for  making  escretoires,  cabinets,  <bc. 
<kc. — Ains,  Mat  Med,  p,  207. 

TODAR   MULii,  the    hindu  minister  of 
Akbar,  a  great   financier  :   under  his   advice 
Akbar  lightened  the  burdens  that  pressed  on 
agriculture,  abolished  the  capitation  tax  on 
the  hindus,  abolished  also  the  tax  on  religious 
assemblies  and  other  imposts  that  weighed  on 
the  population.  Akbar  had  early  to  subdue  a 
revolt  of  his  own  army,  which  he  effected  by 
an  army  of  raj  puts  under  Todar  Mull.     His 
Afghan  soldiery    serving  in  Bengal    subse- 
quently revolted,  and  against  them  he  sent 
his  near  relation  Man  Sing,  who,  after  twelve 
pitched  battles  and  seventeen  years  of  conflict, 
completely  established  A  kbar's  authority  there. 
Akbar's  brother-in-law,  the  rajah  of  Jeypore, 
afterwards  conquered  Cashmere*     In  Akbar's 
next  efforts  to  curb  the  Euzufzye  and  £hjberi 
highlanders  around  Peshawar,  his  army  o£ 
40,000  under  his  foster  brother  rajah  Berbul, 
was  completely  destroyed  and  Berbul  slain,  and 
his  subsequent  efforts  under  Man  Singh   and 
Todar  Mull  only  met  with  a  partial  success. 
Akbar  next  annexed  Sind   and   reconquered 
Candahar,  and  after  25  years  of  warfare,  he 
was  the  undisputed  possessor  of  the  territories 
north  of  the  Nerbuddah. 
TODAVADI.  Mat-eal.  Oxalis  sensitiva,/:. 
TODDALIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the   natural    order  Xanthoxyalacas.     The 
name  Toddalia  is  derived  from  Toddali,  the 
Tamil  name  of  one  of  the  species.    An  inferior 
cosmetic  wood  or  cosmetic  tubercles  is  seen  in 
the  Tenasserim  market,  \9hich  is  the  tubercle 
of  some  plant,  probably  Toddalia  aculeata  or 
'  T.  floribunda.    The  Burmese  appear,   from 
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tbetr  iMtae,  to  fgstd  tbam  m  produced  by  a 
species  of  ery thrills,  for  they  call  them  ^'  ery* 
thriuA  thorns;"  bat  Mr.  Mason  knows  the 
plant  to  be  a  creeper,  and  suspects  that  it  is  of 
the  above  genus. — Eng,  Cye.  Ma$on*s  I'aias- 
ierim.     Voigt 

TODDALIA  ACULEATA.  Pebs.  W.kA. 

Scopulia  aculeata       ^'la. 

Roah.  JUL 

Paallixila  Asiataca  LiMi. 


Toddalia  AsUtica  Lam, 
ToddAlU  Ditids  Itm. 
T.  rubricaulis         WUVdL, 


Varagoki, 
kaainii, 

kandra 


Tel. 
Tib. 


Ku<ia  mirifl,  SiKOfl. 

Kaka  toddali,  Tam. 

Mnia  karui  marom,    ^ 
KoDda  kaslndik.        Til. 

This  plants  has  prickly  stems  and  bran- 
ches, is  one  of  the  most  common  bushes  on 
the  coast  of  Guromandel,  and  expends  to 
30^  N.  iat,  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  All  the  parts  are  very  puugent, 
especially  the  roots  when  fresh  cut.  The 
fresh  leaves  are  eaten  raw  for  pains  in  the 
bowels ;  the  ripe  berries  are  fully  as  hot  as 
black  pepper,  and  have  nearly  the  same  kind 
of  pungency.  They  are  pickled  by  the  natives. 
The  fresh  bark  of  the  root  is  administered 
by  the  Telinga  physicians  for  the  cur<)  of  the 
remittent,  called  hill  fever.  Boxburgh  con- 
ceived that  this  tree  possessed  very  valuable 
stimulant  properties,  and  Dr.  O'Sbsnghtiesdy 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  dues  not 
appear  to  have  ever  made  any  experiment 
with  it.  In  fact,  nothing  has  been  added  to 
what  Boxburgh  knew,  although  some  speci- 
mens of  the  bark  were  sent  to  Europe  in 
1818.  Its  properties  are  worthy  of  further 
investigation. — Roxh.  i.  616.  Ind.  Ann.  Med. 
Sci.  for  April  lS56.Eng,  Cyc,  O' Shaughnes^y 
p.  265.  £eng.  Phar,  p.  433.  Dr.  Maion'i 
Tenasierim,  VoigU  p.  186.  See  Cosmetic 
tubercles,  Mulukurang  vare  patte. 

TODDALIA  ASIATICA.  Lam.  Syn.  of 
Toddalia  aculeata,  Pert, 

TODDALIA  FLORIBUNDA- 
me  tic  tubercles. 

TODDALIA    NITIDA.    Lam. 
Toddalia  aculeata»  Pen, 

TODDALIA    RUBRICAULIS. 
Syn.  of  Toddalia  aculeata,  Pers, 

TODDAFANA.  Malbal.  Cycascircinalis, 
Linn, 

TODDAVADI.  Tam.     Oxalis  sensitiva. 
TODD,  D*AKcr,  au  officer  of  the  Bengal 
army,  some  time  envoy  at  Herat. 

TODIQATE  VRIKSHA.  Can.  Dalbergia 
latifolia. 

TODDY. 

Kira,  Suiada,  DuK.  Guz. 

Tari,  Sur,  „    „ 

PalmWiue,  Eko. 

Toddy. 

Sei^di,  of  dftta  palm  Hind 

Tari,    „pahnjra  „    „ 

1G4 


See  Cos- 
Syn.    of 

WiLLD. 


Nareli  of  cooonut.  Hind. 
Tuwak,  Malay, 

Kallu  Ma  LEAL. 

Sura,  Tari,  Tadi,     Sans.  ! 
KhuUu  Tam.  Tel. 


Tod4y  ie  the  g^neni  name  given  by  Eeto- 
peaos  to  the  sweet,  delicioas,  refreshing  li- 
quors which  are  procured  in  the  tropici,  b| 
wounding    the  spathesor  sterna  of  certain 
palms   when  the  sap  and  juices  exude  frooi 
the  trunks  or  from  the  fruit  stalks.    In  th« 
West    Indies,     it    is   obtained      from    tin 
trunk    of  the    Attalea  cohune,    a    native  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Fanauuu    In  £astem    Asia, 
the  palms  from  which  it  is  collected  are  thi 
Goniuti    palm,  the  Cocoaunt,  the   Palntyn, 
the  Date,  and  the  Kittul  or  Caryota  uresi. 
The  Qomuti  palm,  Arenga    ioeckarifera^  ia 
fit  to  yield  toddy  when  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
at  the  avenge  rate  of  three  quarts  a  day.    Oa 
the  first  appearance  of  tbe  fruity  oueoftlis 
spadices  is  beaten  with  a  short  stick*  on  tliiei 
aucoessive  days,  with  the  view  of  deterauQ- 
ing  the  sap  to  the  wounded  part.     The  ipa- 
diz  is  cut  off  a  little    way  from  its  root  or 
base,  and  the  liquor,  which  ooaes  out,  ia  r«- 
ceived  in  pots  of  earthenware,  in   bambooi^ 
or  other  vessels.     When  newly  drawn,  the 
liquor  is  clear»  and  in  taste  resembling  freik 
must     In  a  very  short  time  it  becomes  tur- 
bid, whitish,  and  somewhat  acid,  and  quickly 
runs  into  tbe  various  states  of  fermeotatioaf 
acquiring  an  intoxicating  quality.     In^3£a]ao* 
ca>   the  Qomuti,  termed  Kabong,  comea  into 
bearing  after  the  seventh  year.     It  prodaea 
two  kinds  of   *'    Mayams"    or    spadioes,— 
male  and  female.    Tbe  female  spadiz  yieldi 
fruit,    but  nu  juice,  and  the  male  the  rerena 
To    procure  the    toddy  of  the  palmyra  tret, 
the  Borassus    flabelliformis,    at  the  seaaon 
when  the  inflorescence  begins  to  appear,  and 
before  the  spathes  have  had  time  to  burst,  tha 
toddy-drawer  cuts  off  all  leaves  except  Uiree 
or  four,  and  all  ur  most  of  the  spathes  are  ef- 
fectually encompassed    from  end  to  end  by 
tbongs,    to   prevent    the  inflorescence  froa 
bursting  forth.     When  thus  tied  for  three 
successive  mornings  they  are  beaten  or  crash- 
ed between  the  wouden  battens,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  keeping  them  from  bursting,  acd  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  sap.     On  the  foorth 
morning,  a  tliin  slice  is  cut  from  the  parte  of 
the  spathes.     On  the  eighth  morning  a  clear 
sweet  liquor  begins  to  flow  from  the  wounded 
parts,  and  the  toddy -drawer  then  asceodain 
the  morning  with  chatties,  or  toddy  receiver!, 
in  which  he  places  the  ends  of  the  spathea, 
and  leaves  them  until  the  morning,  when  they 
are  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  this  liqaor. 
The  operation  of  attracting  the  joice  ia  re- 
peated every  morning  or  evening  until  tbe 
whole  spathe  is  sliced  away.     The  treca  are 
drained  in  this  manner  for  several  mootba  of 
the  year,  seven  or  eight  spathes  yieldiog  *^ 
the  same  time. 

The  toddy  of  the  cocoaruut  jtreo<0^' 
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nucifera)  is  obtained  from  the  flower  spathes 
before  thei  flowers  have  expanded  in  a  man- 
tier  almost  eimilar  to  what  has  been  described 
of  the  Palmyra  palm.  The  spathe  is  tied 
-with  stripd  of  the  young  leaves,  to  prevent  its 
expanaiou  ;  it  is  cut  a  little  transversely  from 
the  top,  and  beaten  either  with  the  handle 
of  the  toddy  knife  or  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  a 
process  which  is  repeated  morning  and  evening 
for  five  or  six  days  in  Huccesbiou.  The  under 
part  of  the  upathe  is  then  taken  o£f,  to  idlow 
of  its  being  bent,  in  whick  position  it  is  re- 
tained by  being  attached  to  a  leaf  stalk  below. 
An  earthen  pot  or  leaf  basket,  is  a  few  da}  s 
afterwards  attached  to  the  end,  and  is 
every  morning  and  evening  emptied  of  the 
toddy  which  exudes  into  it,  the  quantity  of 
whidi  greatly  varies.  A  little  portion  of  the 
Bpathe  is  daily  cut  ofL 

Toddy  is  also  procured  from  the  date 
tree  of  India,  Phoenix  dactylifera  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  January 
and  February,  during  which  period  each  tree 
is  reckoned  to  yield  from  1 20  to  240  pints  of 
juice  ;  but  the  mode  of  its  extraction  destroys 
both  the  fertility  and  the  appearance  of  the 
tree.  After  removing  the  lower  leaves  and 
their  sheaths,  a  notch  is  cut  in  the  pith  of 
the  tree  near  the  top,  from  which  the  toddy 
issues  by  a  small  channel,  made  of  a  bit  of 
the  palmyra  leaf,  into  a  pot  suspended  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Palm  wine  is  also  extracted  from  the  Ca- 
ryota  ureus  during  the  hot  season.  The 
quantities  which  are  said  to  flow  from  it  are 
immense,  so  much  as  a  hundred  pints  during 
the  tweuty-four  hours. 

The  taste  of  toddy  in  its  fresh  state,  pro* 
bably  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
vreather  and  season  of  the  year,  which  will 
explain  the  many  comparisons  given  of  it,  to 
Poubou  water,  mild  champagne,  cider,  gin- 
ger beer,  perry,  &c.  In  all  Eastern  countries 
the  toddy  of  these  several  trees  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes.  It  is  drunk,  though  rare- 
ly, when  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  is  then  a 
gentle  aperient,  particularly  useful  in  delicate 
constitutions.  It  is  boiled  down  into  a  coarse 
sugar  called  jaggery  or  goor,  which  is 
afterwards  refined.  It  is  fermented  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  into  a  mildly  intoxicating 
liquor,  still  known  as  toddy,  of  which  several 
pints  are  partaken  before  intoxication  comes 
on.  It  is  also  distilled  into  arrack,  made  in- 
to vinegar,  and  throughout  all  Eastern  coun- 
tries it  is  employed  as  yeast  as  it  begins  to 
ferment  in  a  few  hours  after  it  is  drawn.  In 
the  peninsula  of  India  the  ropes  employed 
by  the  toddy-drawers  to  help  them  to  climb 
the  tree,  are  made  of  cow  or  buffalo  hide,  but 
ia  other  countries  the  pliant  tendrik  of  plants 
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are  s&metimes  employed.  The  ropes  are  suf- 
ficiently large  to  surround  the  tree  and  the 
body  of  the  climber,  who  by  leaning  back- 
wards and  throwing  his  whole  weight  on  the 
rope,  is  thus  enabled  to  retain  each  posi- 
tion he  attains,  while  by  drawing  up  his  feet 
and  shifting  the  thoug  in  his  hand  to  higher 
points,  he  gradually  raises  himself  to  the  top 
of  the  tree.  Accidents,  however,  are  frequent 
and  frightful.  The  toddy  from  the  cocoauut 
tree,  the  date,  and  the  palmyra*  is  called 
Nira,  Sendi,  Tari,  in  DuK.  Quz.  Hiiyd.  res- 
pectively. 

TODDT-BIRD.    Artamus  fnscus. 

TODDY-CAT.     One  of  the  Viverridne. 

TODDY  DRAWER.  In  Tamil,  Sanar ; 
in  Malabar,  Eattikaran  ;  in  Karnatica^  Idiga; 
in  Tamil,  Sarai-karu;  in  Telugu,  Kalal ;  is  a 
person  who  manufactures  and  sells  toddy  and 
other  spirituous  liquors.  In  Mysore  the  toddy- 
drawers  are  the  Hale  Paik  race^  who  speak 
Tulu,—  WiU,     See  Polyandry. 

TODDY  SHRIKE.     Artamus  fuscus. 

TODRI.  Hind.  Varieties  of  Cheiraulbus, 
Todri  safed  is  C.  annuus,  T.  surkh  or  lal, 
Cheiranthus  cheiri.  Todri  nafarmani  is  a  Del- 
phinium, Todri  surkh,  is  apparently  the  seeds 
of  common  cress  (Lepidum  sativum),  but  in 
all  probability  mistakenly,  as  all  other  speci- 
mens of  cresM  are  named  halim,  or  taratezak. 

TODUI  LILA,  also  Todri  safed.  Himd. 
Mathioja  incana. 

TODRI  NAFARMANI.  Todri  surkh, 
Todri  siyiih,  Hind.  Cheiranthus  cheiri. 

TOEANKOE,  a  title  of  rank  in  Sumatra. 

TOFANGI.  Pebs.  A  matchlock  man,  a 
musketeer,  from  tufung,  Pebs.  a  musket 

TOGALA.  MiNDORO.     Pnlma  brava. 

TOGARU  MOGALL  Txl.  Morinda  tx- 
serta,  Roxb. 

TOGARI.  Can.     Tour.    Cytisus  cajan  1 

TOGARIKE.  Tkl.  Diospyros  capitulata, 
W.  Ic. 

TOGARI  WOOD.  AngloTkl.  Morinda 
citrilolia. 

TOGARU  CHETTU.  Tkl.,  also  Mulugu 
chettu,  Tel.     Morinda  citrifolia,  Linn. 

TOGARU  KARRA.  Tel.  Morinda  ci- 
trifolia. 

TOGARU  MODUGA.  Tel.  Butea  fron- 
dosa,  Koxb,  Probably  applied  when  the  flow- 
ers of  this  species,  and  B.  superba  are  used  as 
a  dye. 

TOGARU.  Tel.  Morinda  exserta,  i?.  L 
545.  Wood  hard  and  useful,  does  not  wnrp, 
grows  to  a  good  sized  tree^  in  the  Godavari 
forests. 

TOGHALUK.    Feroz  Toghaluk.  king  of 
Delhi,  invaded  Sind  A.  D.  1361,  and  was  op- 
posed by  a  prince  whose  title  was  Jam.    The 
Jam  brought  40,000  infantry  and  20,000  ca- 
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valry  into  the  field,and  for  two  years  and  a  half 
kept  the  king  of  Delhi  at  bay.  On  the  brow 
ul'  a  precipice  overlooking  the  northern  end 
of  the  wall,  are  the  rnins  of  the  stapendoas 
fart  of  Tuglukab&d.  The  vast  dimensions,  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  stones  employed  in  them, 
•called  torth  from  Bishop  Heber  the  remark 
that '  the  Patans  built  like  giants,  and  finish- 
ed their  work  like  jewellers.'  In  the  words 
of  Sleeman,  *  the  impression  left  on  the  mind 
after  going  over  the  ruins  of  these  stupend- 
ous fortifications  is,  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  raised  by  giants,  and  for  giants  whose 
4irms  were  against  everybody,  and  everybody's 
urm  against  them.'  The  fort  of  Toglukabad 
was  commeneed  in  A.  D.  1321,  and  finished 
iu  1323,  or  in  the  short  period  of  two  years. 
Of  all  the  mahomedan  fortresses,  that  of  Tog- 
lukabad was  the  greatest  and  most  im[>ortant 
in  India.  The  fine  tomb  of  Togluk  Shah, 
built  by  his  son  Mahomed,  is  situated  out- 
«ide  the  southern  wall  of  Toglukabad,  in  the 
midst  of  an  artificial  lake,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  pentagonal  out-work  which  is  connected 
with  the  fortress  by  a  causeway  600  feet  in 
length,  supported  on  twenty-seven  arches. 
The  stern  beauty  and  massive  strength  of  the 
tomb,  combined  with  the  bold  and  massive 
towers  of  the  fortification  that  surround  it, 
form  a  picture  of  a  warrior's  tomb.  It  may 
be  that  i\\e  splendid  mausoleum  was  an 
atonement  for  parricide  ;  for  the  fall  of  the 
wooden  pavilion  which  crushed  old  Togluk 
Shah  was  doubtless  a  contrivance  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Johna  Mahomed.  The  mo- 
narch reposes  by  the  side  of  his  queen  ;  near 
them  lie  the  ashes  of  the  parricidal  son.  Tog- 
luk Shah  introduced  the  era  styled  the  Sha- 
boor  san.— 2V.  of  Hind,  Vol.  II,  p.  214. 

TOGRUL-BEG.     See  India,  Kelat. 

TOHAR.     Hind.     Cajanus  Indica. 

TOHBA.     See  Bhot. 

TOHFUT  UJi  MUJAHIDIN,  a  work  by 
Sheikh  Zain  ul  Abidin,  giving  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  agamst  the 
mahomedans,  from  A.D.  1498  to  A.D.  1583. 

TOHKI.    See  Nasiri. 

TOIJASA.     Sans,  from  tejas,  brightness. 

TOILAKARA.  Saks,  from  tila,  oil,  and 
kri^  to  make. 

TOILE.  Fr.  Linen.  Toile  a  voile.  Can- 
vas. Toile  de  nankin.  Nankeen.  Toile  de 
ooton.     Calico. 

TOISE.     Fr.    Fathom. 

TOJA  of  Banda.  Tacca  pinnatifida,  Linn, 

TOKA.  Hind.  A  blight,  a  cotton  blight 
caused  by  the  insect  Heliocopis  cupido,  or  De- 
prescaria  gossypium,  &c.,  a  weevil  which  at- 
tacks cotton, 

TOKE.  A  river  near  llamghur  in  the  Sa- 
bathoo  district. 
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TOKA  PAN  A.  Hi!?D.  Pistia  stratiotes, 
Linn, 

TOKEN  BESSEYS  or  Toueam-baso,  is 
a  large  group  of  moderately  elevated  islaifdfl, 
extending  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  Wangiwani, 
the  most  north- westerly,  is  visible  from  a 
distance  of  2 1  or  24  miles  ;  the  body  of  it 
is  in  lat.  5^  \5V  S.,  long.  133°  33'  E. 

TOKKAY.  A^large  lizard  iu  Further-India 
and  the  Archipelago,  the  Gecko,  of  the  Gee- 
kotidse,  which  utters  the  sonud  of  *'*'  tokktty"in 
a  loud  distinct  tone,  and  a  stranger, 'if  not 
informed  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  tbeciy, 
would  certainly  imagine  the  word  to  proeeed 
from  the  lips  of  a  human  being.  A  traveller, 
whose  name  was  M.  Touquet,  there,  henring 
the  sound  at  night,  responded  to  the  call, 
eh  !  bien,  and  it  was  some  time  before  'tfaty 
could  persuade  him  that  he  had  been  holdiog 
a  conversation  with  a  lizard  about  tweire 
inches  long. — Mr,  Earl,  p,  52.  See  Gecko; 
Geckotidse,  Hemidactylus ;  Platidactjlus ; 
Leiurus, Reptiles,  Plychozoon. 

TOKO-PAT ?  See  Livisfcoaia. 

TOKltA.  Guz.  Hind.  IJasket. 

TOLA.  A  weight  containing  12  mash*, 
and  equal  to  180  grains  Troy,  the  rupee  of 
British  India,  a  tolah,  is  180  grains,  or  three 
drams  apothecaries'  weight. 

TOLA,  or  weighing  ordeal  of  India,  from 
tolna,  to  weigh  ;  in  this  ordeal  the  aecosed 
is  weighed,  then  certain  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed, and  he  is  again  weighed  ;  and  if  found 
lighter,  he  is  guilty. 

TOLA.  Can.  Canis  lupus,  Linn. 

TOLH.  Ak.    Gum  Arabic. 

TOL-KOLLEN.  See  Kummaler. 

TOLL.  Tam,  Hides. 

TOLON  NOR,  a  Chinese  town  walled,  po- 
pulous and  commercial.  A  depot  for  the 
Kittkta  goods  from  Russia.  The  workmen 
are  skilful  in  modelling  and  casting  the  bells, 
vases,  idols  and  other  metallic  implements  of 
buddhism. 

TOLSTULE-CLOSKU.  Rus.  Plauks. 

TOLTI.     See  India.    Maryul. 

TOLU.  Trl.  Hides. 

TOLU  BALSAM.  Saint  Thomas'  Balsam. 
Baume  de  Toln,  Fr.  I  Balsamo  de  Tola,     Sp. 

Tolutanischer  balsam  6b.  | 

This  is  the  concrete  juioe  of  the  Myrozylon 
toluiferum.  It  is  of  a  brownish-yelloir  colour, 
transparent,  with  the  taste  and  odour  of  the 
white  balsam  of  Peru. — Faulkner^ 

TOLUTANISCHEE  BALSAM.  Gkk. 
Tohi  balsam. 

TOM.    Javanesk.     Indigofera  tinctoria. 

TOMAGARIKA.  Tkl.  Sporobolus  teiwfc- 
cissiraus,  Beauv,     Agrostisten.  J&  i.  316. 

TOMAN,  When  Tavernier  visited  Persi* 
in  the  17th  century,   the  toman  was  wo^fl 
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more  than  £3 ;  sinco  then  it  bas  gradually 
dirainished  in  valae.     Wbeo  Six  J.  Malcolm 
"wrote   kU  history  o£  Persia  about  the  year 
1 820,  it  was  worth  £l;  it  is  now  worth  about 
iiinn  sbillings.   Twenty  rupees  make  a  toman 
ill  Herat,  which  is   equal  to   six  rupees   and 
twelve  annas  of   India   (or  about  138.    6d.) 
The  toman  of  the  Dusbtistan  is  equal  to  16 
Persian  rupees,  and   oue  mabomedee  ;  each 
rupee  7  m«Jiomedee ;  each  of  which  in  turu 
•coutains    8  pool-e-siuh  (black  money,  a  cer- 
tain copper  coin) ;    consequently  a    toman 
<^ontaiiis  904  pool-esiah. 

TOMAR,  also  Tokar,  Hind.  Triticum 
sestivum. 

TOMATO,  or  love  apple,  the  Solanum 
lycoper^icum,  is  a  vegetable  of  easy  culture, 
does  not  require  a  very  rich  soil,. succeeds 
best  when  trained  ou  horizontal  trellises, 
should  be  thinned  occasionally  of  superflu- 
ous shoots,  raised  from  seed,  used  in  sauces, 
&c. — Jafrey.  See  Love  apple.  Solanum. 
Vegetables. 

TOMAYOKC.  BuBM.  Eondeletia  tine- 
toria. 

TOMBACCO.  It.  Tombak.  Gkr.  Tomback. 
DuT.  Pinchbeck. 

TOMBS.  The  tombs  of  mahoraedans  have 
usually  been  of  earth,  or  unbaked  brick,  but 
every  material  is  employed,  and  names  even 
are  written  on  the  tombs.  The  tomb-stone 
of  a  man  is  distinguished  by  a  raised  part  in 
the  centre,  and  that  of  a  wo^an  by  a  depres- 
sion. The  prevalent  form  in  India  of  maho- 
medan  tombs  of  the  wealthy,  is  a  dark  or 
black  tomb -stone  with  verses  of  the  Koran 
engraved  on  it,  and  covered  by  a  cupola. 
Some  of  these  are  very  magnificent.  Those 
of  the  Adal  shahi  dynasty  at  Bijapore  and 
Gogi  have  attracted  much  attention,  as  also 
liave  those  of  the  Bahmiui  dynasty  at  Gul- 
burgah  and  the  Kutub  shahi  dynasty  at  Gol- 
condah.  The  cupolas  at  Boza  where 
Aurungzeb  is  buried  have  not  any  display, 
and  that  of  Aurungzeb  is  the  least  ostenta- 
tious. His  daughter's  tomb  at  Aurung^^- 
bad  is  magnificent,  and  many  of  the 
tombs  at  Delhi  and  Agra  are  great  struc- 
tures- That  of  Mnmtaz  Begum  known  as 
the  Taj  Mahal  is  particularly  remarkable. 
The  reformers  amongst  the  mahomedans 
consider  that  unbaked  brick  or  earth  should 
alone  be  used.  The  protestant  christian 
doctrine  that  man,  in  all  that  he  can  do 
of  good,  is  still  withoat  merit,  is  not 
shared  in  by  mahomedans,  buddhbts 
or  hindoos,  who  consider  that  a  personal 
merit  is  gained  by  their  good  doing,  and  a 
mahomedan  passing  a  funeral  turns  with  it  a 
short  way  and  lends  his  shoulder  to  convey 
the  body  to  the  grave,  thereby  bringing  a 
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merit  on  himself.  The  thirteen  tombs,  the 
burial-places  of  thirteen  emperors  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty  of  China,  are  famed  in  Chins» 
— Frere  Antipodes^  p.  337. 

TOMMONGONG.  Jav.  a  Javanese  title 
of  nobility. 

TOMOGASTER.     See  Hydridae. 

'J'OMON.  Malay.    Curcuma  zedoaria,  B, 

TOMON  MUNGA.  Malay.  Curcuma 
amada,  Roxb, 

TOMRA  KUDU.  Hind.  Tomri.  Hind. 
Cucurbita  lagenaria,  Lageuaria  vulgaris. 

TOM  TOM.  Hind.  A  drum. 

TOMYRIS,  tbe  Getio  queen  of  Scythia. 
Her  opponent  erected  Cyropolis. 

TONARENG,  a  nornade  race  dwelling  in 
the  great  desert  of  Africa,  very  fair,  with 
long  hair,  aquiline  noees,  high  foreheads  and 
thin  lips.  They  say  their  prayers  in  Arabic,, 
and  speak  a  Semitio  tongue.  Their  arms  con- 
sist of  a  long  lance  with  a  broad  head,  jave- 
lins 6  or  7  feet  long  with  jagged  huoks  at  the 
pointed  end,  a  round  buckler  (''  darega")  (if 
buffalo  or  elephant  hide  from  Soudan,  a  po- 
niard and  a  broad  bladed  scymeter.  See  Semi* 
tic  races. 

TONCH,  a  river  near  Chandwara. 

TONDAI-MANDALAM,  an  ancient  name 
of  a  tract  in  Southern  India  extending  from 
Nellore  to  the  Coleroon  river,  and  including 
North  and  South  A  root  and  the  Ghingleput  col- 
lectorate.  It  is  described  as  having  been  an  an- 
cient wilderness  known  as  the  Ramayanum 
Dandacaranyam,  *'  the  forest  of  the  punisher,' 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  Kurambar,  a  pasto- 
ral and  half  savage  race,  who  had  their  own 
chiefs  residing  in  kotas  or  forts.  They  were 
conquered  by  an  inroad  of  the  Vellallar  from  the 
western  portion  of  the  peninsula  in  the  reign  of 
Adanda  Chakravarti  in  an  age  supposed  prior 
to  the  uhristan  era.  The  Yellalar  race  found 
the  clearance  of  the  forest  a  task  of  such 
difficulty,  that  some  withdrew  ;  and  the  others 
who  remained,  had  the  peculiar  privileges  con- 
ferred on  theui  by  Adanda  Chakravarti,  which 
are  called  the  Kani-atchi  (acre-permaneu- 
qy).  These  have  survived  through  the  political 
changes  of  centuries,  and  are  highly  valued  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  old  Tondai-mandalam. 

TONDAMAN,  an  independent  chief  near 
Trichinopolj^  See  India.  Siaravar. 

TONDA  MAKAM.  Tam.  Terminalia  belle- 
rica. 

TONDEWOD,  or  Amadou. 

TOSTDI.  Tel.  Terminalia  bellerica,  Eoxh. 

TONDI.  Maleal.  Callicarpa  lanata. 

TONGA,  or  Friendly  Isles.  ThewomeoBatUr 
rate  the  hair  with  cococa-nut  oil,  and  then 
powder  it  over  with  lime  produced  from  shells. 
The  Tonguese  are  a  much  lighter  coloured  race 
than  the  Fijians;  in  fact,  they  are  r^al 
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Polynesians,  whilst  the  Fijians  are  of  Papa- 
au  origin.  Thej  are  also  a  much  handsomer 
and  taller  people.  This  physical  superiority, 
which,  independent  of  the  difference  of  rftce, 
the  Tonguese  enjoy  over  the  Fijians,  may 
partly  result  from  the  different  treatment  to 
which  the  women  are  subjected  amongst  these 
two  nations.  Whilst  in  Tonga  the  women 
have  been  treated  from  time  immemorial 
with  all  the  consideration  demanded  by  their 
weaker  and  more  delicate  constitution — n<»t 
being  allowed  to  perform  any  hard  work-— the 
women  of  Fiji  are  little  better  than  beasts  of 
burden,  having  to  carry  heavy  loads,  do  ac- 
tual field  work,  go  ont  fishing — Galton*s 
Vacation  Tourists,  p.   280.     D'Eyte's  China. 

TONQARRON.  See  Eyans. 

TONG-CHOWFUO,  in  China,  is  about 
13|  or  15  miles  eastward  of  Peking. 

TONGHOO  and  Martaban  provinces  com- 
prise the  provinces  of  Toiighoo,  Amherst, 
Tavoy  and  Martaban.  Revenue  of  Tennsserim 
iu  1855-5  6,  R».  833554,  in  1856-57,  994526  ; 
of  Martaban  in  185G-'6,  232442  ;  1856-7, 
2SO704. 

TONGKIN.  See  India. 

lONGLO.  A  mountain  in  Tonking  27^  1'  8"^ 
N.,  L.  88''  3'  9'  in  Sikkim,  the  most  southern 
prominent  point  of  the  Singhalila  ridge.  The 
top  of  the  mountain  is  10,080  ft.,  the  grove  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak,  with  a  small  pool  sur- 
rounded by  rhododendron  trees,  is  9,891. 
Barometrical  observations  taken  simultane- 
ously with  those  of  Calcutta,  give  the  height 
of  Tonglo  in  southern  Sikkim  as  lO.078'3 
feet.  Colonel  Waugh's,  by  trigonometry, 
10,070*4  feet — a  remarkable  and  unusual 
coincidence. — Booker,  him.  Jour,  vol,  i.  p. 
171.    Herm,  Schl. 

TONGO.  See  India. 

TONGSCHI.  Chin.  Pinus  excels*. 

TONGUS,Eno.  Tam-  Hind.  Catgut,  also 
fibres  of  Marsdeuia  tenacissima  and  of  Calo- 
tropis  gigantea* 

TONGUS.  To  some  of  the  tribes  to  which 
this  term  is  applied,  it  would  doubtless  be 
intelligible  :  whilst  others,  such  as  theMan- 
ohn,  would,  in  all  probability,  repudiate  it 
with  indignation.  The  word,  however,  is  use- 
f«i4,  and  it  is  used  by  the  Russfians,  both  in 
scientific  works,  and  in  ordinary  language. 
The  most  western  of  the  populations  to  which 
it  applies  are  occupants  of  the  Lower  Tungus- 
ka  ;  some  of  whom  (perhaps  all)  call  them- 
selves Orotshong,  and  some  of  whom  (per- 
haps all)  are  called  by  others  Tshapodzhir ; 
the  men  who  bear  this  name  tattoo  themselves. 
For  the  Tongus  at  large  there  is  not  only  no 
general  name  but  nothing  that  approaches  one. 
Different  tribes  designate  themselves  differ- 
ently.    Donki,  which  seems,  word  for  word, 
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TongnSy  is  one  name  :  Beye,  mmniug  Ae 
same,  is  another.  The  Manohn  call  all  tiie 
tribes  beyond  the  confines  of  Mancharia,  and 
not  the  Tshapodshir  alone,  Orotshong;:  Other 
names  indicate  geographical  localities*  Thm 
the  Lamut  are  the  men  ^  of  the  sea^cnaat 
Meanwhile  another  division  arises  from  their 
habits  ;  these  being  determined  from  the  do- 
mestic animal  employed.  All  the  memben 
of  the  Toiigns  class  belong  to  either  Rassia  or 
China,  those  of  China  being  the  Maneha 
of  Manchuria.  The  Manohnrians,  as  a  body, 
are  perhaps  somewhat  ruder  than  the  Mon- 
golsi  and  the  Russian  Tungus  somewhat 
ruder  than  the  Manchn,  As  a  rule,  they  are 
shaman istn,  and  imperfect  converts  to  chrinli- 
anity,  rather  than  buddhists. — Lathtn€g  Ha- 
tioftalitieso/ Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  267,  29S. 

TONI,  or  Indian  canoe,  is  the  hollowed 
out  trunk  of  a  tree,— near  Bombay  generally 
a  mango  tree.  It  must  have  been  the  fint 
step  in  advance  from  that  simplest  form  of 
naval  architecture,  the  catamaran  of  Madns 
and  Aden. — Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Meeea, 
vol.  i.  p.  277. 

TONIN  or  Baglawang  islands^  near  the 
south-east  part  of  Celebes,  are  of  moderate 
height  and  stretch  a  great  way  south  of  the 
islnnd  of  Salaver. — Horsb. 

TONJAGA.  Hind.  Pushtit.  Pavia  Indiea 
Indian  horse  chestnnt. 

TONE.  The  nawabsof  Tonkare  deseend- 
ants  of  the  famous  predatory  leader  Amir 
Khan,  the  companion  in  arms  of  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar,  who  played  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  all  the  dissensions  which  preceded  the 
British  settlement  of  Malwa.  Amir  SIhaa 
was  by  connection,  habit,  and  dispoaitioa 
essentially  a  PLndaree.  On  the  entrance  of 
the  British  into  Malwa  he  made  overtures  to 
be  admitted  to  protection,  but  the  conditions 
he  proposed  were  too  extravagant  to  be  ac- 
ceded to.  He  was  however  offered  a  gnaran- 
tee  of  all  the  lands  held  under  grants  from 
Holkar  and  the  protection  of  the  British 
Qovernraent,  on  condition  of  his  abandoning 
the  predatory  system,  dismissing  his  army, 
surrendering  his  artillery,  with  exception  of 
forty  guns,  to  the  British  at  a  valuation,  and 
fumiRhing  a  body  of  troops  to  co-operate  with 
the  British  force.  To  the  terms  offered  him 
Amir  Khan  agreed,  and  they  were  embodied 
ill  a  treaty  in  November  1817.  To  the  territo- 
ries thus  guaranteed,  the  fort  and  district  of 
Rampoora  were  added  by  the  British  Govem- 
meiitas  fcfree  gift ;  and  a  loan  of  three  lakhi 
of  rupees,  afterwards  converted  into  a  gift,  was 
made  to  him.  The  district  of  Polwol  was 
also  conferred  on  hia  son  in  jaghire  for  life. 
In  lien  of  the  revenne  of  this  district,  which 
it  was  fonnd  inconvenient  to  make  over  to 
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the  management  of  the  Nawab's  son,  a  month- 
ly stipend  of  Rupees  12,500  was,  assigned. 
Ameer  Khan  died  in  1834,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sou  Wuzeer  Mahomed  Khan,  who  did 
good  service  during  the  mutinies  of  1857. 
His  territories  cover  an  area  of  1,800  square 
miles,  and  contain  a  population  of  182,000. 
The  revenue  is  Rupees  800,000.  The  State 
pays  no  tribute  to  ihe  British  Government, 
nor  are  any  local  corps  or  contingents  main- 
tained from  its  resources.  The  regular  mili- 
tary establishment  consists  only  of  about  500 
or  600  horse.  The  Nawab  receives  a  salute 
of  8eventeen  guns  ;  he  has  received  a  sunnud 
guaranteeing  the  succession  to  his  family 
according  to  mahomedan  law  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  natural  heirs. — Treaties,  En- 
gagements and  SunnudSf  vol.  iv.  p.  94. 

TONKINESR.  See  Anam,India,  Monsoon. 

TONKIN  BEAN  of  Dipterix  odorata, 
a  native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana,  is  an 
oval,  oblong,  somewhat  boat-shaped  seed, 
one  or  two  inches  long,  shining,  with  an  oily 
surface  marked  with  a  network  of  wrinkles ; 
colour  purple-brown,  odour  very  fragrant, 
taste  slightly  bitter,  but  very  burning  and 
almost  caustic.  They  are  employed  as  a  per- 
fume for  &xMiS.'^FaHlhier. 

TONKING  or  Tung-quin  gulf,  is  an 
extensive  bight  formed  in  the  coast  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  17'  and  22°  N.,  and 
-which  is  rendered  a  deep  inlet  by  the  penin- 
sula of  Lui-chevv-fu  and  the  island  of  Hainan 
which  protect  it,  and  in  a  great  measure 
enclose  it  to  the  eastward.     The   entrance 


between  Tigu  Island  and  the  south-west  part   miles  from  Neemuch. 


TOOAR.  DuK.  Mahb.  Cytisus  cajan, 
Linn.  Dhal.  Dhol. 

TOOBOOAN,  or  Keyser  Island,  lies  raid- 
channel  in  Simank  or  Keyser  Bay,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Sumatra. 

TOODOONG.  Jav.  a  broad  brimmed 
straw  hat. 

TOODOOV ALLAY.  Solanum  trilobatum. 

TOOIL  KEERAY.  Tam.  Achyrauthes 
polygonoides. 

TOOKEE.  Tel.  Ebony. 

TOOKPA.  See  Kuuawar. 

TOOLA-BARUM,  in  Travancore,  a  cere- 
mony of  the  rajah  distributing  his  weight  of 
gold  ;  from  tolah,  Hind.,  a  practice  of  weigh- 
ing a  person  against  his  or  her  weight  in 
silver  or  gold,  and  distributing  the  amount 
to  the  poor  or  to  brahmans. 

TOOLSEE.  Hind,  is  the  name  given  in 
India  to  species  of  Ocimum.  In  hindoo 
mythology  Toolsee  was  a  disciple  of  Vishnu. 
Desiring  to  be  his  wife,  she  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Lukshmee,  by  whom  she  was  transformed 
into  the  herb  named  after  her.  There  are 
several  well  known  species  of  the  genus 
Ocimum,  to  each  of  which  different  names 
are  given,  viz.,  the  Ram  toolsee  is  the  Oci- 
mum gratissimum  ;  Babooyo  toolsee,  Oci- 
mum pilosum  ;  the  Krishna  toolsee,  Ocimum 
sanctum ;  but  only  the  last  and  the  common 
Toolsee,  O.  villosum,  are  held  to  be  sacred  to 
Vishnu  and  used  in  his  worship.  The 
tools!  plant  is  employed  in  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  the  hindoos.    See  Ocimum. 

TOOLSEE,   a  river  near    Kuckresir,  26 


of  Hainan,  is  about  110  miles  wide.  The 
river  of  the  same  name  falls  into  the  north- 
west side  of  the  gulf, 'by  two  branches  called 
Kock-bo  and  Domea.  In  the  entrance  of 
this  river  there  is  but  one  flood  and  ebb  hi 
24  hours,  as  occurs  at  the  Island  of  Basselan, 
near  Mindanao  and  the  other  islands  in  the 
EiiStern  Archipelago.     See  Tonkin. 

TONS,  from  Sutlej  to  Jhilam,  is  the  Pioea 
Webbiana,  also  P.  pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

TONS,  a  tributary  to  the  Ganges  in  kt.  24°, 
Ion.  800  30'  N.  W„E.  N.  E.,  N.,  fullsinto  the 
Ganges  a  few  miles  below  Allahabad.  Length, 
165  miles.  It  receives  the  Satni,  Behar, 
Mahana,  Belun,  and  Seoti,  including  small 
streams,  13.000  square  miles  drained.  It  runs 
near  Sahespoor  in  Dehra  and  near  Hamnug- 
gur,  in  Allahabad  district.  The  Tons  river  is 
under  the  Garhwal  and  Dehra  Dun  authori- 
ties, the  Pabar  and  the  Qiri  run  through 
Bashahir  and  Sirmur  respectively :  there  is 
but  little  deodar  in  the  upper  valleys,  and  the 
streams  are  rapid,  and  the  volume  of  water 
scanty. — PowelVs  Hand-book,  vi.  p.  529. 

TONSE.  A  river  of  Jubbulpur. 
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TOOLSEE  BAI  was  bom  about  A.D. 
1790,  in  the  house  of  Ajeebah,  one  of  the 
Maun  Bhow  sect,  at  Mbysir.  She  was  beauti- 
ful,  and  was  married  in  the  Deckan,  but 
Jeswant  Rao  Holkar  hearing  of  her^  he 
placed  her  in  his  zenanah.  She  was  quick 
and  intelligent,  and  rode  well.  From  that  time 
she  was  the  moving  power  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  durbar^  but  there  were  two  factions, 
Mahrattas  and  Patbans^  who  alternately 
swayed  the  counsels.  In  1811  Jeswunt  Bao 
died,  and  she  adopted  Mulhar  Eao  Holkar,  a 
child  of  four  years  of  age,  but  her  shameless 
profligacy  with  her  dewan  Gunput  Rao  had 
disgusted  every  one,  and  she  had  to  seek 
protection  in  the  fort  of  Gungram.  In 
1817,  the  British  armies  advanced  towards 
central  India,  to  whom  she  made  overtures, 
but  this  displeased  all  her  soldiers,  the  lad 
was  removed  from  her  care,  a  guard  was 
put  over  her,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  December  1817,  she  was  taken  from  her 
prison  to  the  banks  of  the  Seepre  and  there 
beheaded  by  a  mahomedan  jemadar  when 
only  27  years  old. 
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TOOBKEE. 


TOOLSOO-MOODBITA.      Bxng.    Leea  \ 
znacrophylla. 

TOOM.  Bjeno.  Qaroga  pinnata,  Boxh, 

TOOMBA.  Beng.  Cucurbita  lageuariai  £. 

TOOMBI.  Embrjopteris  glutinifera. 

TOOMBIKA.  Tbl.  Ebony. 

TOOMBIKARA.  Tel.  Ebony. 

TOOMBO.  Bbno.   Hind.  Cucurbito  lage- 
naria. 

TOOMBOODBA.  A  river  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India.  See  Mysore,  Tumbudra. 

TOOMBU    or    Toombee.    Beng.    Bottle 
Gourd,  Cucurbita  lagenaria. 

TOOMI-CHAVA  KARA.  Tel.  Ebony. 

TOOMUTTIKAI.    Bryonia  callosa. 

TOON^.  The  timber  of  the  Cedrela  toona, 
a  tree  which  extends  over  every  part  of  India, 
and  may  be  seen  all  along  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
laya. The  botanical  specimens  from  Nepaul 
having  frequently  a  sixth  part  added.  Dr. 
Wallich  was  induced  to  call  that  variety 
Cedrela  hexandra.  There  is,  however,  a  dis- 
tinct species,  Cedrela  serrata,  which  may  be 
readily  recognized  by  the  great  length  of  its 
racemes  of  flowers,  and  may  frequently  be 
seen  with  Sapindus  acumiuatus  growing  in 
the  close  valleys  within  the  Himalaya^  The 
toon  resembles  its  congenerSy  chittagong  wood 
and  mahogany,  and  is  very  much  used  for  fur- 
niture all  over  the  peninsulas. — Royle's  III. 
Him,  Bot.  p.  142.  See  Cedrela  toona,  Toon 
wood. 

TOONA  MARAM.  Tam.  Cedrela  toona^ 
Roxh,  Cor,  W.  ds  A, 

TOONDEE  COIR.  Tam.  Calotropis  gi- 
gantea,  Brown.  Rope  or  coir, 

TOONG.  Beng.  Rottlera  tinctoria. 

TOONGBUDRA,  properly  Tumbudra,  a 
tributary  to  the  Kistnah  river  formed  in  lat. 
14^  N.,  Ion.  Id""  43'  E ,  by  the  junction  of 
the  Toonga  and  Budra  rivers.  It  runs  N.  N. 
E.,  into  the  Kistnah,  length  325  m.  It  receives 
the  Chinna  Hugry  ;  Hindry,  225  m  ;  and  the 
Wurda.  About  28,000  sq.  m.  drained.  There 
are  rocky  obstacles  to  navigation  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course.  Fine  teak  forests  on  banks. 
See  Tumbudra. 

TOONIA  JOOM  MAHALS,  a  forest 
tract  in  the  hills  of  the  Chittagong  district, 
which  the  Chukma  race  occupy  along  with 
Mug,  Reang  and  Tipperah  races,  all  more  or 
less  nomadic.  Some  one  of  these  races,  till 
lately  performed  human  sacriflces  annually, 
and  io  the  year  1 85  2,  several  persons  were  tried 
for  murder  by  sacrificing.  The  place  of  sacri- 
fice was  a  cleared  district  in  the  jungle  and 
staked  round  with  bamboos  about  six  feet 
high.  The  sacrificial  pole  was  a  ^*Phulabans" 
baoiboo,  scraped  and  stripped  at  the  edges,  the 
hanging  strips  giving  a  rude  notion  of  orna- 
ment. During  the  celebration  of  these  sacri- ' 
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ficea  at  Agartollah,  a  gun  is  fired  every  ev»- 
ing  at  sunset,  when  every  person  horrifls  to 
his  home. 

TOON-MABAM.  Tam.  Cedrela  tooni. 

TOONTOONI-NUTI,  Bbn».  Amarantu 
fasciatus. 

TOON  TREE.  Eng.  Cedrela  toona.  £oA 

TOON-WOOD.  Cedrela  toona.  Thetoa 
tree  wood  is  of  a  reddish- brown  colonri 
rather  cross  grained^  but  much  used  all  ors 
India  for  furniture  and  cabinet-work.  Lieat 
Nuthall,  as  quoted  by  Captain  Mimro,  men- 
tions *'  toon*  as  one  of  the  woods  of  Arracio, 
under  the  name  of  "  thit-ka-do,"  but  Dc 
Wallich  says  that  thit-ka-do  is  a  species  i 
sterculia. — Mason.  HoUz.    See  Toon. 

TOOR,  Hind.  Cajanus  Indicus,  Spnng. 

TOORANEE,  or  Turkish.  The  Soooee 
mahomedans  are  so  called. 

TOORASHAT.  Sa^s.    A  name  of  Indn. 

TOOKBUT  HYDEREE,  is  the  JuHj 
country  between  Meshid  and  Herat,  boU 
sides  of  the  high  road  to  within  forty  miles  of 
that  city,  has  been  subject  to  Persia  siim 
1833,  and  is  held  directly  under  Meahii 
Previous  to  that  period  many  petty  chiefs 
who  were  robbers,  occupied  the  tract— ^ 
A,  Burnes  in  P.  P. 

TOORAY.  Mollugo  spergula. 

TOOREE.  a  warlike  tribe  occupying  »  por- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  river  Khurm ;  thej 
can  muster  5,500  fighting-men.  They  are 
nominally  subjects  of  Cabul,  and  belonged  to 
the  jagheer  of  sirdar  Azim  Khan,  one  of  Dost 
Mahomed's  sons  ;  but  they  are  under  no  reil 
control .  They  repeatedly  leagued  withotber 
tribes  to  harass  the  Meeranzye  valley.  They 
would  sow  among  the  Meeranzye  people,  tbey 
would  harbour  fugitives  from  either  party, 
they  would  encourage  all  to  resist  the  Britiih, 
they  would  attack  some  villages  in  force; 
they  frequently  committed  raids  on  the  Baa- 
gush  and  Khuttuk  villages  of  the  Kohat  dis- 
trict. In  August  1853,  Captain  Coke  sei^d 
a  Tooree  caravan  on  its  way  to  the  salt  mioest 
taking  the  property  as  security  for  re-payoieut 
of  value  of  plundered  property,  and  the  men 
as  hostages  for  their  tribes.  This  meassie 
was  soon  followed  by  an  embassy  from  the 
tribe  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  iritii 
the  tribe  from  the  commencement  of  1854 
The  value  of  plundered  property  was  maM 
good,  the  prisoners  were  released,  and  fiffl 
Tooree  men  were  made  over  to  the  British  tf 
hostages ;  but  within  one  month,  the  tribe 
again  gave  way  to  evil  counsels,  and  iu  March 
1 854,  a  serious  attack  was  made  by  the  Toore^ 
with  2,000  men  (foot  and  horse)  on  a  Mee* 
ranzye  village.     See  Kbyber. 

TOOR-KA-DHAL.  Hind,  Cytiaus«yan,ii. 

TOOREEE,  the  language  which  ia'm^ 
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TOO-TA-BAT. 

all  over  tbe  north-west  of  Persia.  It  differs 
considerably  from  the  Turkish  of  Constantino- 
ple, thongh  both  dialects  were  originally  the 
same  language.  The  Toorkee  is  in  its  rader 
and  simple  form,  whereas  the  Turkish  has  been 
muoh  refined  and  mixed  with  other  tongues. 

TOORKHOORMATTEE  is  situated  close 
to  the  gypsous  hills  of  Kifri,  and  just  west  of 
the  pass  in  them  by  which  the  Ak-Boo  peue- 
trates  into  the  plain. — Rich^i  Residence  in 
Koardittattt  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
TOORRA,  a  bouquet. 
TOORSUEUH,  U  north  of  Tubbns  on  the 
boundary  of  Herat.    It  is  a  district  which  is 
well  watered  and  peopled,  yielding  good  fruit. 
It  is  smaller  than  Eayn,  and  furnishes  about 
3,000  troops  to  the  Shah,  and  has  a  governor 
appointed  over  it.    It  lies  north  from  Meshid. 
'^Bumes. 

TOORSIK  A  nuddynearArvie  in  Dhoolia. 
TOORTOOBEE.  Hind.  A  musical  instru- 
ment, a  trumpet 

TOORURATEE,  female,  Chatway  (Cha- 
tna)  male  hawks,  natives  of  Sind,  with  black 
eyes  ;  they  are  let  loose  after  the  season.  See 
Hawking. 

TOOa  A  town  17  milesN.N.W.  of  Meshid, 
a  little  way  from  its  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Ferdusi. 

TOOSKEE.  A  lake  in  Ladakh  about  two 
miles  long  and  half-a-mile  in  breadth,  its 
waters  are  highly  impregnated  with  soda.  No 
fish  are  obtained  in  the  lake,  nor  in  the  fresh 
water  streams  which  ran  into  it.  A  moun- 
tain-barometer makes  the  lake  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  It  is  frequented  by  herds 
of  mahoor  or  wild  sheep,  and  several  herds  of 
kiang. — Adams, 

TOOSTEK  Sans,  from  toosh,  to  please. 

TOOT.  Benq.  Mulberry.  Morus  indica. 

TOO-TA-BAT,  Bubm.    On  the  annexation 

of   Pegu,    the  king    of    Burmah  lost    the 

royal  garden,  which    is    a  few    miles    out 

from  the    village    of    Twantay,  in  which 

the  celebrated  *^  Too-ta-bat"  tree  grows.     In 

that  locality  there  are  some  dozen  or  more 

of  these  trees,  which  furnished  the  royal  table 

with  the  too-ta-bat  fruit.    The  appearance  of 

tbe  tree  is  not  unlike  that  of   the  common 

jack.    It  is  said  to  be  the  Sapodilla  plum 

which   grows  in    abundance  in  the  West 

Indies,  and  has  a  most  luscious  taste.    The 

Burmese  too-ta-bat,  or  sapodilla  plum,  is  about 

the  size  of  a  large  guava  and  resembles  it  in 

shape.  When  ripe,  it  has  a  green  olive  colour, 

and  inside  are  four  long  bean-like  seeds  of  a 

dark  brown  colour  which  are  surrounded  by  a 

mealy  pulp.    The  taste  of  the  pulp  is  not 

unlike  a  doorian,  but  it  has  none  of  the  smell 

ofthat  well  known  fruit.    It  leaves  a  little 

astringenqy  and  pungency  on  the  tongue  and 
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TOPAZ. 

palate.  The  flavour  is  that  of  a  ripe  mellow 
plum.  This  fruit  is  not  seen  in  the  market, 
because  it  is  scarce,  and  what  is  picked  off 
the  trees  is  presented  mostly  as  offering  to  the 
poongyees.  Tbe  keeper  of  the  Twantay 
garden,  and  all  his  children  were  formerly 
charged  not  to  eat  a  single  plum,  on  pain  of 
immediate  execution.  All  the  fruit  was 
picked  and  sent  up  to  the  capital^  by  express 
boats,  for  use  in  the  palace.  If  a  Burman 
only  pointed  his  finger  at  a  tree,  he  would  be 
severely  puuished  for  it  To  point  a  finger  at 
one  was  to  spoil  fruit  intended  to  be  eaten 
only  by  the  king  and  members  of  the  Royal 
household. 

TOOTEE,  is  the  long  silky  hemp-like  fibre 
of  three  species  of  Abutiion,  the  A.  tomento- 
sum,  A.  polyaudrum  and  A.  indicum. 

TOOTH  RELIC,  the  sacred  tooth  of  Budha 
is  in  the  Mallagawa  or  Temple  of  the  Tooth 
in  Ceylon.  There  is  much  ceremony  when 
this  tooth  is  exhibited,  various  orders  for  the 
opening  of  the  chamber  are  requisite,  before 
the  bars  may  be  taken  down  and  the  strong 
box  unlocked.  The  tooth  is  enclosed  in  mani- 
fold oasketSy  one  within  another,  becoming 
richer  and  more  ornamented  the  nearer  they  are 
to  the  sacred  relic.  The  last  two  or  three  are  of 
very  fine  gold,  set  with  rubies>  diamonds  and 
emeralds,  but  these  like  most  oriental  jewelSj 
are  roughly  cut  and  ill  set. — Frere,  Antipodes^ 
p.  185.     SSee  Inscriptions. 

TOOTIi  BjBNfa.  Hind.  Cucumis  momor- 
dica. 

TOOTIYA-SABZ.  Pbbs.  Green  copperas, 
or  Qreen  vitriol,  Sulphate  of  coppen 

TOOTA-KURA.  Tel.  Convolvulus  rep- 
tans. 

TOOTY,  the  roseate  finch,  Garpodacus  ety- 
thrinus,  is  to  be  seen  in  flocks  feeding  on 
unripe  mulberries. 

TOO  VARA  Y.  Can.  Tam.    Cytisus  cajan. 

TOP.  Hind.  Pbbs.  Cannon,  a  gun. 

TOFAIKA  MARINDU.  Tam.  Gunpow- 
der. 

TOPAS,  a  name  given  to  christians  serving 
on  ship  board, 

TOPAZ.  Arab.  Eno. 


Topaae,  Fa. 

Topaa,  GSB.  Rus. 

Fokhi'fj,  iliKD. 

Topazio,  It. 

Rfttna  cliampaca,  Malay 


Zabarjad,  Malay. 

Zuburjud,  Psas. 

Parperagao,         SnroH. 

Topaoio,  Sp. 

Pushiaragum,  Tam.Tbl. 
The  topaz  of  the  ancients  iras  the  greenish 
coloured  substances  now  called  peridot  and 
chrysolite.  The  modem  topaz  is  of  a  vinous 
orange  colour,  without  any  admixture  of 
green,  it  is  highly  electria  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  alumina  and  silica  with  fluoric  add. 
Those  used  in  jewellery  come  from  Brazil^ 
and  an  inferior  kind  from  Saxony.  The  yel* 
low  oriental  corundum  and  the  large  Bohe- 
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mian  yellow  crystala  are  often  sold  as  topaz. 
The  pink  topaz  of  jewellers  is  the  Brazilian 
topaz    modified  by  the  action    of  fire.     It 
emulates  the  Balas  in  tint  and  lustre.     The 
colouring  process  is  to  envelope  the  stone, 
ready  cut  and  polished,  in  German  tinder,  and 
fastened  with  wire,  set  it  on  fire,  and  when 
fairly   burned  out,  the  topaz  will  be  found 
changed  into  a  clear  rose  colour.     But  though 
the  yellow  topaz  may  be  converted  into  pink 
by  heat,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the 
progress  the  yellow  colour  is  changed  into 
pink ;  the  fact  is,   that  one  of   the  pencils 
being  yellow  and  the  other  pink,  the  yellow 
is  discharged  by  heat,  thus  leaving  the  pink 
unimpaired.     Topaz  is  a  fluo-silicate  of  alum- 
ina, a  silicate  of  alumina  with  one-seventh  of 
the  oxygen  replaced  by  fluorine.  Rhombic  ; 
primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
perfect,  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis. 
Colour,  white,  yellow,  blue  and  green.     Lus- 
tre vitreous,  transparent  to    subtranslucent, 
streak    white,   fracture    uneven,  conchoidal, 
pyro-electric,  cuts  quartz,  but  is  cut  by  ruby, 
H.  8  S.  G.  .3-4  to  3-6.    Not  acted  on  by  muri- 
atic acid.  Digested  for  some  time  in  sulphu- 
ric acid,  yields  hydro-flaoric  acid.    The  topaz 
is  divided  by  jewellers  into  two  kinds.  Orien- 
tal and  Occidental.    The  first  of  these  is,  in 
fact,  not  topaz,  but  a  hyalin  corundum.  Occi- 
dental topaz  may  be  divided  into  three  varie- 
ties, viz.,  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  With  yellow 
topaz,    the  colour    is  generally  a    beautiful 
wine-yellow  of  different  degrees  of  intensity, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  limpid.     The  stone 
is  valued  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  its 
colour,  provided  it  loses  no  portion  of  its 
brightness.    Yellow  topaz  occurs  of  large  size 
compared  with  many  other  precious  stones. 
Dumelle,  a  Parisian  jeweller,  in   1750,  dis- 
covered one  of  the  most  remarkable  properties 
of  the  Brazilian  topaz,  viz.^  that  of  changing 
from  yellow  to  pink  or  pale  crimson  on  expo- 
sure to  a  gentle  heat  and  of  retaining  this 
colour  permanently.  He  used  to  heat  Brazilian 
topaz  in  a  sand  bath,  but  the  process  is  much 
simplified  now,    the  deeper  the  tint  of  the 
original  colour^  the  deeper  will  be  the  rose 
colour,  which  sometimes  becomes  wine  coloured 
like   that  of  the  Balas   ruby,    with    which 
it  is  often  confounded.     Topaz  is  frequently 
found  in  rivers,  generally  with  all  the   edges 
and    angles  of   the  original    crystals    worn 
off  and  presenting  a  rounded  appearance,  in 
which  state  it  is  often  mistaken  for  the  dia- 
mond, owiig  to  the  colour  and  specific  gravity 
being  the  same.    It  may  however  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  diamond  by  the  hard- 
ness and  fracture,  the  topaz   being  No,  9, 
and  the  diamond  No.  10.     Aquamarine  and 
chrysolite  are  sometimes  substituted  for  to- 
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paz,  but  may  be  easily  distiDgnished  I9 
difference  of  hardness,  specific  gravity,  ani 
especially  by  not  becoming  electric  by  friction 
Beautiful  topazes  of  various  kinds  are  foQud 
in  the  Burmau  dominions  and  in  Ceylon,  ii 
which  last  mentioned  country,  a  geunui 
greenish  yellow  coloured  topaz  is  improperly 
called,  Thuuberg  tells  ua,  the  yellow  Tour- 
malin (Eaneke  Turemale,  Sing.)  A  light  co- 
loured smoky  topaz  is  there  as  improperlj 
called  a  yellow  crystal  (Kaha  Falingu,  6'tii^^ 
and  a  dark  coloured  smoky  topaz  is  mistakes 
for  a  brown  crystal,  and  called  Tillia  Palifig* 
by  the  Singalese.  Oriental  topazes  are  ^ 
variety  of  the  genuine  perfect  corundum,  uA 
differ  from  the  Occidental  topaz,  or  tlut 
which  comes  from  Saxony  and  Siberia,  bj  ^ 
latter  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  silei 
An  inferior  kind  comes  from  Saxony.  Tojmi 
is  so  called  from  the  island  of  Topaziou  in 
the  Bed  Sea.  There  is  a  gold  coloured  td 
greenish  yellow  topaz.  The  oriental  toptt 
according  to  its  colour,  receives  the  following 
names  : — 

Nova  mina,  colourless*        Brazilian  ehryiolii^ 

Brazilian  sapphire,  light        greenish  yellow. 

blue.  Brazilian   ruby,  ^wk  « 

Aquamarine,  greenish.  rose  colour,  artiticitllj 

obtained. 

Oriental  topaz  is  found  all  over  the  worlil 
in  granite  and  gneiss  rocks,  which  contain 
fluor  spar.  The  oriental  topaz  is  of  very  iittic 
value  in  commerce.  The  gem  is  of  a  yellof 
tint,  seldom  deep,  of  a  light  straw  ooJonr. 
Oriental  topaz,  ruby  and  sapphire,  consist  of 
pure  alumina,  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron. 


Ruby..*.  ••.... 
Sapphire 


Alamina. 

Lime. 

Silica. 

90-0 
98-5 

0  0 
0-6 

70 
0-0 

Oxid«oi 
im. 

TT 

ID 


TOPE,  the  term  applied  in  Southern  Indii 
to  a  grove  of  treesi  generally  of  mango  or  ta- 
marind. 

TOPE.  Sepulchral  mounds  occur  atSandii. 
Bhilsa,  near  Benares,  Tirhut,  Behir,  m 
Afghanistan,  Tibet,  Nepal  and  Western  i«* 
also  in  various  parts  of  India,  near  the  c»^ 
of  Keneri  or  Kanuri ;  on  the  Neilgherry  HiHj> 
(fee.  On  the  demise  of  Sakya,  the  first  Bnfl* 
dha,  in  B.  C.  January  543,  his  body  «« 
consumed,  and  his  bones  divided  into  eigW 
portions,  were  distributed  amongst  appb'cwft 
who  erected  Stupas  or  Topes  over  tli«^ 
Topes  were  in  this  way  erected  over  hifl  r»i* 
at  (1.)  Rajagriha,  an  ancient  capital  of  31^ 
dha  or  Behar  Proper :  (2.)  Visali,  at  ^ 
lor,  north  of  Patna  :  (3.)  Kapilavastu,  bettw* 
Ayodbya  and  Oorukpoor :  (4.)  mVP' 
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(5.)  At  Ramagrama,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gorukpoor  and  most  probably  (Sri-Rampura) 
the  Selampura  of  Ftolemy :  (6.)  Wetthadi- 
poy  most  probably  Bettiya  :  (7.)  Pawa  was  to 
the  west  of  Yisali,  on  the  high  road  tu  Kusi- 
uara  :  (8.)  Kusinara,  equidistant  between 
Benares  and  Yisali,  or  m  the  position  ol 
Kusia  on  the  little  Guudak,  and  (9.)  another 
t^upe  was  erected  at  Pipphaliwauo,  or  the 
place  of  the  Charcoal  Tope,  betweeu  Kapila- 
Tastu  and  Kusiaara.  The  people  uf  Yisali 
are  called  Passaias  by  Ptolemy.  The  numer- 
ous topes  which  still  exist  in  India  are  chief- 
Jy  Confined  to  a  few  localities.  The  topes 
of  Kabul  and  Jellalabad  were  opened  by 
Messrs.  Hoiiigberger  and  Masson  in  1 83o,  and 
those  betweeu  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum  by 
Generals  Yeutura  and  Cuurt  in  1833  and 
1834.  The  topes  near  Benares  were  opened 
by  Major  Cunningham  in  1835,  and  those  at 
Banchi  and  other  places  around  Bhilsa,  were 
also  opened  by  him  and  Lieut.  Muisey  iu  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  1857.  The  topes  of 
Tirhut  aud  Bahar  still  remiun  to  be  examin- 
ed. Of  the  Bhilsa  Topes  none  have  yet  been 
described  excepting  the  largest  of  the  Sancbi 
group  near  Bliilisa.  An  accurate  plan  and 
section  of  this  building,  with  a  short  account 
of  the  various  subjects  represented  in  the 
sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  the  gateways,  was 
published  by  Captain  J.  D.  Cunningham,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
In  the  topes  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Bud- 
dha>  the  invisible  being  who  pervaded  all 
space,  no  depusit  was  made,  but  the  Divine 
Spirit,  who  is  "  Light,"  was  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  interior,  and  was  typified  on  the  out- 
side by  a  pair  of  eyes,  placed  on  each  of  the 
four  sides  either  of  the  base,  or  of  the  crown 
of  the  edifice.  Such  is  the  great  Cbaitya  or 
Tope  near  Kathmandu,  in  Nepal,  dedicated 
to  Swayambhunath,  the  "Self-Existent,"  in 
■which  the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  building.  A  specimen  of  the  re- 
gular Chaitya  is  represented  iu  the  3rd  com- 
partment (inner  face)  of  the  left-hand  pillar 
of  the  eastern  gate  at  Sanchi,  in  which  the 
two  eyes  are  placed  one  above  the  other.  Such 
also  are  the  numerous  Chhod-ten  in  Tibet 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  celestial  Buddha, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Dungten,  which 
are  built  in  honor  of  the  mortal  Buddhas,  and 
which  ought  to  contain  some  portion  of  their 
relics  either  real  or  supposed*  The  first, 
Chhod-ten,  means  simply  an  ''offering"  to 
the  Deity,  the  latter,  ].)ung-ten,  is  emphati- 
cally a  ^*  bone,"  or  relic-receptacle.  The  same 
distinction  is  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  terms 
Chaitya  and  Dhatugarba  or  Dhagoba.  The 
former  is  properly  a  religious  edifice,  dedicat- 
ed to  Adi-Buddha,  while  the  latter  is  only  a 
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•'  relic-shrine,"  or  repository  of  ashes.  The 
word  Chaitya,  however,  means  any  sacred 
object — as  a  tree,  an  altar,  a  temple — as  well 
as  any  monument  raised  on  the  sita  of  a  fune- 
ral pile,  as  a  mound  or  a  pillar.  Cbaitya  may, 
therefore,  perhaps,  be  only  a  general  term  for 
both  kinds  of  mound  ;  while  Dhatugarbha  or 
Dhagoba  is  particularly  restricted  to  the 
"  relic"  shrine.  The  word  tope  is  derived  from 
Afghanistan,  where  it  is  used  to  designate 
all  the  solid  mounds  of  masonry,  some  of 
which  were  opened  by  Messrs.  Honigberger 
and  Masson.  The  same  term  also  is  applied  to 
the  massive  tower  of  Manikyala  in  the  Pun- 
jab, as  well  as  to  all  the  smaller  towers  in  its 
neighbourhood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  there- 
fore that  the  term  tope'  is  the  same  as  the 
Pali  Sthupo,  and  the  Sanskrit  Stupa,  a 
"  mound"  or  **  tumulus,"  both  of  which  terms 
are  of  constant  use  in  the  buddhist  books. 
Stupa,  or  Tope,  is  therefore  a  name  common 
to  each  kind  of  tumulus  ;  whether  it  be  the 
solid  temple  dedicated  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  the  massive  mound  erected  over  the  relics 
of  Sakya,  or  of  one  of  his  more  eminent  fol- 
lowers. From  several  passages  in  the  Pali 
buddhistical  annals,  it  would  appear  that 
topes  were  in  existence  prior  to  Sakya's  ad- 
vent; and  that  they  were  objects  of  much 
reverence  to  the  people.  Sakya  himself  espe- 
cially inculcated  the  maintenance  of  these 
ancient  Chaitya,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
accustomed  offerings  and  worship.  In  the 
sixth  of  his  precepts,  to  the  people  of  Vaisali, 
he  enjoins  them  to  maintain,  respect,  rever- 
ence, and  make  offerings  to  the  Chaitya ; 
and  to  keep  up  the  ancient  offerings  without 
diminution.  But  this  was,  doubtless,  only  a 
politic  accommodation  of  his  own  doctrines 
to  the  existing  belief  of  the  people,  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  more  ready  as- 
sent to  his  own  views.  Like  as  Mahomed 
recognised  the  prophetic  missions  of  Moses 
and  Elias,  and  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  so  did  Sakya  Muni  acknowledge  the 
holy  munis  Earkutsanda,  or  Krakuchanda, 
Kanaka,  and  Kasyapa,  as  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. They  were  probably  heroes  or 
saints,  who  obtained  the  respect  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen during  life,  and  their  rever- 
ence after  death.  Stupas  had  been  erected 
over  their  relics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ka- 
pila  and  of  Benares,  and  the  worship  was  too 
firmly  established  to  be  attacked  with  any 
chance  of  success.  Sakya  therefore  artfully 
engrafted  them  on  his  own  system  as  the 
buddhas  of  a  former  age.  It  appears  also 
that  Stupas  had  been  erected  over  supreme 
monarchs  prior  to  Sakya's  advent,  for  Sakya 
particularly  informs  his  disciple  Ananda  that 
over  the  remains  of  a  Chakrayarti  Baja,  they 
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build  tbe  Sthupo  at  a  spot  where  four  prin- 
cipal roads  meet.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  tope,  or  « tumulus,"   was   the    common 
form  of  tombs  at  that   period.     In  fact,   the 
tope,  as  its    name  implies,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  regularly  built  cairn  or  pile  of  stoues, 
which  waa  undoubtedly  the  oldest  form    of 
funeral  memento.     The  topes  were,  therefore, 
of  three  distinct  kinds:  Ist,  the  Dedicatory, 
which  were  consecrated  to  the  Supreme  Bud- 
dha :  2nd,  the  strictly   Funeral,   which  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  the  dead  :  and  3rd,  the 
Memorial^  which  were  built  upon  celebrated 
spots.     Of  the  Dedicatory  Topes,  as  it  is  im- 
probable that  any  deposit  would  have  been 
placed  in  them,  we  may  plausibly  conclude 
that  the  largest  topes,  such  as  those  of  8au- 
chi,  Satdhara,  and  Bhojpur,  were  consecrated 
to  the  Supreme  Invisible  Adi- Buddha.     Of 
the    Memorial    Topes,    little   is  at   present 
known.     It  seems  nearly  certain,    however, 
that  the  great  Manikyala  Tope  was  of  this 
kind,  for  an  inscription   extracted   from   it, 
which  begins  with  Qomangasa,  «  of  the  aban- 
doned body,"  undoubtedly   refers  to  Sakya's 
abandonment  of  his  body  to  a   hungry  lion. 
This  tope,  therefore,  dates  earlier  than  the 
period  of  Fa  Hian's  Indian  pilgrimage  in  A.D. 
400.     The  Funeral  Topes  were  of  course  the 
most  numerous,  as  they  were  built  of  all  sizes 
and  kinds  of  material  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  deceased  and  the  means  of  his   frater- 
nity.    At  Bhojpur,  the  topes  occupy  four  dis- 
tinct stages  or  platforms  of  the  hill.     The 
largest  topes,  six  in  number,  occupy  the  up- 
permost stage,  and  were,  he  believes,  dedicat- 
ed to  Buddha  :  that  is,  either  to  the  celestial 
Buddha,  Adinath,  or  to  the  relics  of  the  mor- 
tal Buddha,  Sakya.     This  view  is  borne  out 
by  the   facts  that  the  largest  tope  contained 
no  deposit,  and  that   the   second   and   third 
sized  topes  yielded  crystal  boxes,  one  of  which 
shaped  like  a  tope,  contained  only  a  minute 
portion  of  human  bone    smaller  than  a  pea. 

There  is  a  tope  near;  Peshawar  similar  to 
those  of  Manikhyala  and  Belur.     It  is  near 
a  hundred  feet  high.    They  all  have  a  cham- 
ber in  the  midst  of  the  pile.   It  is  not  easy  to 
trace    the    derivation    of    the    word    tope. 
Tumulus;  modo  terra  turn  ens ;  alias  sepul- 
chrum.   (Serv.  ad  Virg.  iEn,  IL  713.)    But 
the  dictionaries    do   not    assign    the    latter 
sense  to  tel  in  Persian;  nor  to  tel  in  He- 
brew, although  it  may  be  implied.     In  the 
Turkish  word  tepeh,  which  the  Persians  pro- 
nounce tappeh,  signifying  a  hillock  or  small 
tumular  mountain,  we  may  fancy  a  resem* 
blance  to  the  Greek  ra^os  (sepulchmm)  or 
Ta^T/   (sepultura),  and  it  is  applied  (though 
not  exactly  in  this  sense)  to  some  of  the  se- 
pulchral heaps  near  TToy.^^Oweku's  Travels. 
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TOBA  POSH. 


wi  ii.  p.  112.  Ounnmgham'i  BhtUa  fopa. 
See  Cairns. 

See  Inscriptions,  for  the  topes  or  tumuli  of 
KrakuChanda,  Kanaka  and  Kasyapa.  See 
Hmdu  for  the  topes  of  Manikhyala.  Sm 
Kabul. 

TOPE-KHANCflE.  The  border  villigew 
the  grand  trunk  road.  Chass  was,  on  the  old 
route  vi4  Hazai-eebung,  the  vilLage  where  Ben- 
gal and  Behar  on  each  other  gaze,  and  where 
the  traveller  has  to  pass  on  from  one  to  the 
other  province.  Hence  the  popular  saying 
of  the  Hindoostanees 

Jab  koi  p&r  hoj&t^  Chftas 
Tab  chhorta  nuhi  gh&rkt  as. 

TOPI.     Gu2.  Hind.  Tam.  A  hat 
TOPI-WALA.     Hind,  literally  hat-fellow, 

— a  derogatory  terra  employed   by  natives  of 

India  to  designate  Europeans. 

TOPOGRAPHIA  CHRISTIANA-  See 
Cosmas. 

TOPPU  NELLI.  Tam.  Phyllanthua  em- 
blica. 

TOR  or  black  Terin,  a  tribe  occupying 
Pishin  ;  Spin  or  White  Terin,  a  tribe  residing 
in  the  valley  of  Zawura,  and  in  the  open 
plains  of  Tull  and  Chutialli.  They  stretch 
into  Cutch  Gundava  and  nearly  touch  ti»e 
British  frontier — Latham.     See  Afghan. 

TOR.  Hind.    See  Tawar 

TOR.  Hind.  Euphorbia  Royleana. 

TOR,  in  Wellsted's  time  consisted  of  two 
villages,  one  of  which  is  now  completely  fallen 
to  decay.  Hamilton  describesTor  as  a  miseraWe 
hamlet,  consisting  of  about  twenty  cabins, 
twelve  of  which  are  inhabited  by  christians 
of  the  Greek  rite.  The  huts  are  constructed 
of  madrepores,  picked  out  of  the  sea ;  in  one 
piece  of  wall  eleven  different  species  were 
counted.  The  sea  there  is  also  surprisingly 
rich  in  conchylia,  the  debris  of  which  U 
thickly  strewn  along  the  shore. —  WelUUd'i 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  HamiUorCs  Sinah 
Hedjaz  and  Soudan,  p.  IS  to  H. 

TORA.  Such  vocables  as  the  Arabic  Tnr» 
the  Persian  Tora,  and  the  Latin  "Taurua" 
denote  an  ancient  sisterhood  of  tongues.— 
Burton' s  Pilgrimage  to  Meceah,  vol  iil  p.  32. 

TORA.  A  number  of  trays»  containing 
various  dishes  of  food,  presented  to  others  by 
great  men,  or  the  dishes  set  before  guests  at 
meals. 

TORA  BUJJA.  Hind.     Adhatoda  varica. 

TORAD  GOPA 1  Euonymus  tingens. 

TO  RAMA.  Amongst  the  Tartars,  a  disb 
of  horseflesh  boiled  soft,  and  mixed  up  with 
turnips,  carrots  and  dumplings. 

TORA  MALU.  See  Cybium  guttatum. 

TORA  PANA.  Hind.  Baliospermoa" 
Indicum. 

TOBA  POSH.    A  coYering  for  dishe0> 
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TORRENS,  HENRY. 


TORA-RANQ-KONHA.  Hind,  of  Ban- 
noo,  black  saDd-stone. 

TORA  SmOGA.  FsHT.   Anriferons  saod. 

TORAYEN.  See  Koramber. 

TORBANNA.  Hind.  Vitex  negundo. 

TORBEILA.  See  Khyber. 

TORCH-THISTLE.  Cercoa  senilis. 

TORCH  TREE.  Torchwood.  lu  India, 
Ixora  parviflora,  VahL;  in  Ceylon,  a  straight 
dried  branch  of  the  Pteroflpermam  suberifo- 
lium  is  used  for  a  torch.  It  is  braised  into 
loose  strips  and  it  burns  freely  and  steadily, 
one  lasting  for  two  hours. 

TORDANDA.  Hind.  Euphorbia  Royle- 
ana. 

TORELAGA.  Tel.  Limonia  acidissima, 
Linn,  L.  crenulata»  B.  ii.  381. 

TORENIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral family  Scrophulariaceae,  foand  in  India 
the  tropical  parts  of  Australia,  and  in  South 
America. 

TORENIA  ASIATICA.    Linn. 

Oaela  dola,  Sans. 
A  plant  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
India,  is  described  by  Rheede  as  having  the 
juice  of  its  leaves  employed  as  a  cure  for 
gonorrhoea  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  has  a 
brilliant  purple  flower. — 0*Shaughne^y,  page 
477.  Eng.  Cyc, 

TORENIA  CORDIFOLIA.  Roxb. 

Kaka  pu,  Mjlleal. 
This  annual  spreading  plant  grows  on  the 
coasts  of    Southern  India  and  is    used  in 
medicine. 
TORGATS.  SeeHalgas. 
TORI.   Hind.    Siiiapia  dichotoma. 
TORI.    Hind.   A  vegetable. 
Bhinda  tori,  Abelmoschus  esculentus. 
Galar  tori,  Trichosanthes  anguina. 
GUia  tori,  Luffa  pentandra. 
Kali  tori,  Luffa  acutangula. 
TORI  A.  Hind.    Siuapis  dichotoma. 
TORIKA.     See  Japan. 
TORJAGA.    Hind.    Pavia  Indica. 
TORKl.    Hind.    Indigofera  liuifolia. 
TORNADO.    Span.  Cyclone. 

TORNGARSUK.  The  Greenlander  be- 
lieves that  after  death  the  soul  travels  to  Torn- 
garsuk,  where  reigns  perpetual  summer  and 
sunshine  and  no  night ;  where  there  is  good 
water,  endless  seals,  birds  and  reindeer. 

TORPEDINIDiE.  The  torpedo  family  of 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  order  Flagiostomi, 
and  the  sub-order  Raiinse.  Several  genera 
and  species  occur  in  Indian  waters,  viz., 
j^arcine  Indica,  Astrape  dipterygia,  Temera 
Hardwickii  and  Cysteocercus  temeraB,  but 
Dr.  Cantor  says,  large  individuals  of  Narcine 
are  at  Fenangof  rare  occurrencei  but  younger, 
from  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  are  taken  at 
all  seasons,  and  in  or  oat  of  water  they 


cies  of  fishes  introduced  in  a  jar  filled  with 
sen -water  and  containing  a  large  Narcine, 
shewed  no  consequences  from  the  contact,  nor 
did  they  appear  to  avoid  the  torpedo.  The 
food  of  this  and  the  other  Malayan  Torpedi- 
nidse  consists  of  Crustacea  and  Testacea, 
Torpedo,  the  principal  genus,  was  founded  by 
Dumeril  upon  the  Raia  torpedo  of  Linnseus* 
and  some  other  species,  distinguished  by  their 
having  the  tail  short  and  moderately  thick 
and  the  disc  of  the  body  nearly  circular,  the 
anterior  margin  being  formed  by  two  produc- 
ed portions  from  the  head,  which,  inclining 
sideways,  join  the  pectorals :  the  space  be- 
tween the  head,  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the 
branch  iaB,  is  occupied  by  small  vertical  hexa- 
gonal tubes,  which  are  filled  with  mucous 
matter,  and  largely  provided  with  nerves 
from  the  eighth  pair.  The  situation  of  these 
honeycomb-like  cells,  which  constitute  the 
electrical  apparatus,  is  indicated  on  the  upper 
surface  by  a  slight  convexity  on  each  side  of 
the  head.  Cuvier  and  Risso  consider  that 
several  species  have  been  confounded  under  a 
common  name,  and  the  latter  of  these  authors 
has  characterised  four  species  of  Torpedo  in 
his  <  Histoire  Nattyelie  de  i'Europe  Meridiou- 
ale.*     Thej  are 

Toi'pedo  Narke,  which  he  describes  as  being 
yellowish-red  above,  and  having  five  ocellated 
spots. 

Torpedo  unimaculata.  This  species  has 
the  body  above  fulvous,  spotted  with  whi- 
tish spots,  and  one  oblong  ocellated  spot 
in  the  midvile  of  the  back.  The  tail  is  more 
elongated  and  slender.  It  is  said  to  hawe  the 
electrical  apparatus  scarcely  visiblci  and  to 
give  but  very  slight  shocks. 

Torpedo  marmorata.    Body  flesh-colonred 
and  ha-ving  brown  spots  and  sinuous  markings, 
producing  a  marbled  appearance  :  tail  thick 
above  rounded. 

Torpedo  Galvani,  Body  fulvous,  immacu- 
late, but  margined  with  black.  Fleming 
refers  the  British  Torpedo  to  the  third  of 
these  species,  Torpedo  marmorata. — JEng.  Cyc. 
Cantor, 

TORRA  VELAGA.  Tel.  A  species  of 
Ferouia, 

TORRENS,  HENRY.  Was  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India  from  1838  to  1845  ; 
Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society ;  Re- 
sident atMoorshedabad.  HediedAugust  1852. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  almest 
universal  accomplishments.  Author  of  Trans- 
lation of  Arabian  Nights,  Calcutta,  1839 — 
Wrote  an  Abstract  of  traffic  across  the  N.  W. 
frontier,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1841,  vol.  x.  677, 
reprinted,  Edin.  Phil.  Jl.  1841. — On  Native 
impressions  on  the  natural  history  of  animals 
in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1849,  vol.   xviii.  778.— A 


may  be  handled  witb  impunity.    Several  spe-   memoir  of  him  appeared  in  Corbya's  India 
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Review,  1842,  vol.  xii.  556;  Bombay  Times, 
Juiie  6,  1851,  and  Angast  30,  1852. 

TOURES  ISLANDS.  Tho  great  Torres 
islands  are  the  most  western  i^lauds  of  the 
Mergui  Archipelago.  They  consist  of  two 
contiguous  isLinds  with  some  Amall  islets  near 
them,  the  centre  of  the  western  island  being 
inlat.  11"  47'  N.,  long.  97°  28'  E.  The 
liittle  Torres  Islands  are  a  group  of  three  or 
four  small  straggling  isles  9  miJes  south  by 
east  of  Great  Torres. 


vernment  of  Ceylon,  in  1848,   a  formidable 
rising  of  the  Eandyans  occurred. 

TORS.  By  the  natural  weathering  of  rocks 
exposed  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes^  the  pe- 
rishable parts  are  removed,  and  the  more  re- 
sisting portions  remniu.  In  rocks  which  ma- 
nifest peculiar  arrangements  of  joints  or  natu- 
ral divisions,  the  blocks  and  masses  defined 
by  their  intersections  often  appear  in  cubical, 
sub-columnar,  and  other  characteristic  shapes. 
To  masses  more  or  less  characteristic  in  figure, 
left  by  the  decay  of  surrounding  parts  in  pro- 
minent situations,  the  name  of  •  Tor'  is  appli- 
ed in  the  granitic  tracts  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall. Tors  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  granitic  tracts  of  Southern  India, where, 
as  in  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  and  in  the 
Ceded  Districts,  the  piled  up  masses  often  are 
seen  assuming  the  appearances  of  artificial 
structures. — Eng,  Cyc.  Newbold. 

TORTOISES.  In  Southern  Asia,  there 
are  about  32  species  of  land  and  freshwater 
tortoises,  of  the  families  Teatudinida)  and 
Einydidse.  Testudo  Greca  inhabits  a  part  of 
Syria,  the  Test,  geometrica,  an  Afrcan  species, 
is  found  also  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  but  the 
existence  of  the  Test.  Indica  upon  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  i»  not  confirmed.  Of  Trionyx, 
several  species  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Southern 
Asia.  One  has  been  observed  in  the  Euphra- 
tes, which  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Trionyx 
of  the  Nile,  ?lso  found  in  Hindustan.  Tlie 
Ganges  maintains  the  Tr.  Gangeticus,  peculiar, 
so  far  as  is  known,  to  that  river ;  another,  the 
Tr.  granosus,  which  forms  the  passage  to  the 
Emydes,  is  found  also  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel ;  while  two  others,  Tr.  stellatus  and 


varieties  are  known  from  the  isle  of  Fiano^ 
Ceylon,  Penang,  Makcca,  Sumatra,  Java,  Boi- 
neo,  and  China;  and  finally,  two  species, 
which  vary  from  the  others  by  their  roonded 
shell,  and  of  which  one  possesses  a  moveable 
sternum;  E.  cooro  inhabits  China,  the  south- 
ern point  of  Celebes,  and  the  islands  of  Peoaog, 
Java,  and  Amboyna  ;  while  the  other,  E.  tii- 
juga,  has  only  been  found  in  Java.— iSwWi 
Faun-  Jap.  Chelonii  per  C.  J.  Temmind 
and  IL  Schlegel  {a  Magazine  of  Zodogy  ani 


TORRINGTON,  Viscount,  in  whose  Go-  ^Botany,  V,  Lpp,  199.  200.  Gunther,  Reptila. 


the  island  of  Java.  The  Trionyx  of  Japan 
belongs  most  probably  to  the  first  of  these, 
which  would  thus  be  nearly  as  widely  diffused 
as  the  Emys  vulgaris,  of  which  a  local  variety 
is  found  in  the  islands  of  that  empire.  The 
other  Emydes  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Asia  are  E*  t-ectum,  E.  megacephala,  so  cha- 
racteristic in  its  heavy  or  unwieldy  form  ;  E. 
Tetrionyx,  intermediate  between  the  Emydes 
and  Trionyx,  and  a  native  of  the  river  Irawad- 
dy ;  E.  Spengleri,  of  which  several  interesting  ' 
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Ecaille  de  tortue.        Fa.     Scaglia  de  Tartarugi,  h 
Schilpid,  GRa.     Sisk  ;  Kurakura,  Mmi. 

Kachakra,      Guz.  Hind.     sJisik  iMtnu,  „ 

Kulit-panu,  „ 

The  scales  of  the  turtle  are  exteusiydj 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  combs,  snuff-boxes, 
in  inlaying,  &c.  The  goodness  of  tortoise  shell 
depends  mainly  on  the  thickness  and  size  of 
tho  scales,  and  partly  on  the  clearness  nd 
brilliancy  of  the  colours.  The  tortoise  shell 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  considered  su- 
perior to  that  obtained  from  Singapore,  the 
African  Coast,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Laca- 
diveandMaldive  Islands*  In  Ceylon  tlieroa^- 
nal  pieces  of  tortoise  shell  are  used  at  Point  dt 
Galle  in  the  manufacture  of  bracelets  and 
necklaces  formed  of  a  chain  of  shell,  it  re- 
sembles amber  in  appearance ;  these  bear  a 
higher  price  than  such  as  are  formed  by  the 
darker  shell.  In  Ceylon  there  is  a  great  de- 
ma>id  for  tortoise-shell  for  the  manufacture  of 
combs,  which  are  worn  by  men  as  well  as 
women  among  the  Singalese.  Li  the  nnmeroo8 
excesses  into  which  English  costume  has  been 
carried,  the  size  of  the  back  comb  worn  hj 
ladies  has  never  attained  that  of  the  Singalese 
men,  who  also  wear  a  narrow  long  bent  comb 
across  the  fore  part  of  the  head — the  lighter 
coloured  shell  is  most  esteemed  by  them. 
Five  pounds  is  a  moderate  price  for  a  tortoise 
shell  back  comb,  which  increases  in  valae 
according  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  shell: 
hair  pins  of  tortoise-shell  are  worn  by  the 
women,  gold  and  silver  being  substituted  for 
full  dress ;  these  hair  pins  are  among  the 
articles  purchased  by  passengers  in  the  steaffl- 


subpl anus,  have  been  observed  from  Bengal  to    boats.  The  Malay  tortoise-shell  term ''^wti* 


patiu,'*  is  literally  **  tortoise  scales."  The  only 
part  of  the  sea  tortoises  or  turtles  held  of  much 
value  by  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands  is 
the  shell.  Tortoises  are  found  in  all  the  seas 
of  the  Malay  and  Philippine  archipelagos, 
but  the  imbricated  kind  that  yields  the  finest 
shell  is  most  abundant  in  those  of  Celebes 
and  the  Spice  Islands^  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  The  parties  chiefly  engaged  ifl 
their  capture  are  the  Bajurace>  nomadic  banters 
of  the  Archipelago,  of  whom  the  turtle  is  the 
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principal  game.    These   people   distingcdsh 
four  Bpecies  of  sea-turtles,  to  which  they  give 
i:he  names  of  kulitan,  akuog,  rata,  and  boko. 
7he  last  is  the  pana  of  the  Malays,  and  the 
green  esculent  turtle,  of  which  the  carapace 
is  of  no  use,  the  animal  being  valued  only  for 
its  flesh  to  sell  to  the  Chinese  and  Europeans, 
for   among  the  mahomedans  it  is  unlawful 
food.     The  three  first  named  species  all  yield 
a  marketable  shelL    The  ratu,  which  signifies 
king  or  royal  turtle,  is  said  to  be  of  great 
size,  measuring  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length, 
but  is  not  often  taken,  and  the  shell  is  of 
inferior  value.     All  the  finest  shell  is  afiforded 
by  the  first,  the  kulitan,  the  name,  in  fact, 
signifying  ''shell  turtle/'    Amongst  the  more 
valuable  of  the  commodities  which  the  enter- 
prizing  and   industrious  Bngi  annually  bring 
from  Celebes  and  other  eastern  islands,  tor- 
toise shell  holds  one  of  the  first  places.     The 
quantity  imported  into  Singapore  sometimes 
rises  above  13,000  and  sometimes  sinks  be- 
low 7,000  pounds,  but  the   average  one  year 
^ith  another   is  about  10,000  pounds.    Mr. 
Vosmaer  describing  its  collection  by  the  Orang 
Baju  of  the  south  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes, 
also  mentions  that  they  distinguish  four  princi- 
pal kinds  of  tortoise,  and  name  them  kulitan, 
akimg,  boko,  and  ratn.     The  first  named  is 
the  kind,  which  on  account  of  its  costly  shell, 
is  the  most  prized  ;  it  is  from  the  so  named 
Karet  tortoise.  The  shell  or  back  of  this  crea- 
ture is  covered  with  13  shields  or  blades,  which 
He  regularly  on  each  other  in  the  manner  of 
scales,  five  on  the  middle  of  the  back  and 
four  on  the  sides  ;  these  are  the  plates  which 
furnish  the  costly  tortoise-shell  to  art.     The 
edge  of  the  scale  or  of  the  back  is  further 
covered  with  25  thin  pieces  joined  to  each 
other,  which  in  commerce  are  known  under 
the  appellation  of  feet  or  noses  of  the  tortoise. 
The  value  of  the  tortoise  shell  depends  on  the 
weight  and  quality  of  each  head,  under  which 
expression  is  understood  the  collective  tortoise- 
shell  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  animal. 
Tortoise-shells  which  have  white  and  black 
spots  that  touch  each  other,  and  are  as  much 
as  possible  similar  on  both  sides  of  the  blade, 
are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  much  finer, 
and  are  on  that  account  more  greedily  mono- 
polized by  them,  than  those  which  want  this 
peculiarity,  and  are  on  the  contrary  reddish, 
more  damasked  than  spotted,  possess  little 
white,  or  whose  coloursi  according  to  their 
taste,  are  badly  distributed.    The  caprice  of 
the  Chinese  makes  them  sometimes  value 
single  heads  at  unheard  of  prices,  namely, 
such  as  pass  under  the  name  of  white  heads, 
which  they   also    distinguish    by    peculiar 


their  subdivisions ;  for  these  depeud  on  many 
circnmstanoes  which  remain  inappreciable  to 
our  eyes.    It  is  therefore  enough  to  remark 
on  this  subject  that  such  heads  as,  possessing 
the  above  named  qualities,  are  very  white  on 
the  blades  and  have  the  outer  rim  of  each 
blade  to  the  breadth  of  2  or  3  fingers  wholly 
white,  and  the  weight  of  which  amounts  to 
2^  catties  (qualities  which  are  seldom  found 
united),  may  be  valued  at  one  thousand  guild- 
ers and  upwards  =  £24  per  lb.  avoirdupois. 
The  feet  or  noses  of  the  tortoise  shell  are  only 
destined  for  the  Chinese  market ;  whenever 
the  two  hinder  pieces  are  sound  and  have  the 
weight  of  ^  catty  or  thereabouts,  which  is 
very  seldom  the  case,  they  may  reach  the 
value  of  fifty  guilders  and  more.     The  whole 
shell  of  a  tortoise  seldom  weighs  more  than 
3  catties,  notwithstanding  it  is  asserted  that 
there  sometimes  occur  heads  of  4  and  5  oattietf. 
Tortoise  shells  are  also  sometimes  found,  of 
which  the  shell,  instead  of  13  blades,  consists 
of  a  single  undivided  blade ;  the  Orang  Baju 
call  this  kind,  which  very  seldom  occurs, 
^iong,  or  Loyong. 

The  Akuug  also  furnishes  tortoise  shell 
(karet),  but  the  shell  being  thin,  and  of  a  poor 
quality,  much  less  value  is  attached  to  it. 

The  Boko  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
called  Panju  by  the  Malays.  It  is  the  com- 
mon sea  tortoise,  which  is  of  no  other  use  than 
to  be  eaten.  To  these  sorts  the  Panjuboi 
ought  to  be  added,  being  the  common  tortoise, 
with  a  thick  shell,  like  that  of  the  proper 
tortoise,  but  of  poor  quality  and  therefore  of 
trifling  value;  so  also  the  Akung-Boko,  which 
is  distinguished  from  the  common  boko  by 
its  much  larger  head. 

The  Ratu,  lastly,  furnishes  a  sort  which  is 
distinguished  by  its  peculiarly  great  size,  the 
Orang  Baju  asserting  that  it  is  usually  twice 
as  big  as  the  largest  tortoise-shell  tortoise, 
and  therefore  5  to  6  feet  long  and  even  more. 
The  usual  modes  by  which  the  Orang 
Baju  catch  the  tortoise  are  principally  by 
the  hadung,  the  harpoon,  and  the  net ;  or  by 
falling  upon  the  females  when  they  resort  to 
the  strand  to  lay  their  eggs,  which  is  the 
most  usual,  almost  the  only  way  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  catch  this  animal. 
So  soon  as  they  have  got  the  creature  in  their 
power,  they  turn  it  on  its  back,  when,  unable 
to  recover  itself,  it  remains  lying  helpless. 
It  sometimes  also  falls  into  the  fishing  stakes, 
into  which  it  enters  like  the  fish. 

Whenever  the  Orang  Bjijn  have  caught  a 
tortoise,  they  kill  it  immediately  by  blows 
upon  the  head.  They  then  take  its  upper 
shield  or  the  back  itself  quite  off,  being  the 


names.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an    only  thing  about  the  animal  which  has  value* 
accurate  description  of  these  kiude.  and  of   The  tortoise  shell  adhering  so  fast  to  the  shield 
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that,  if  they  at  once  pulled  it  off,  tbei^e  would  |  judice  existed  against  the  hawk's4nll  ai  tt 
be  danger  of  tearing  the  shel^  they  usually  |  article  of  food,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  tk 


wait  three  days,  during  which  time  the  soft 
parts  become  decomposed  and  the  shells  are 
loosened  with    little    trouble.     When    they 
wish  to  remove  the  shell  immediately  after 
the  capture,  they  separate  it  by  means  of 
boiling  water.    They  also  often  accomplish 
this  object  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  which,  however,  a  danger  is  run 
of  injuring  the  shell  by  burning  it^  for  which 
reason  this  mode  is  only  adopted  by  those 
who  do  not  know  its  value.     The  Indian  is- 
lands furnish  the  largest  supply  of  tortoise- 
shell  for  the  European  and  Chinese  markets, 
the  chief  emporia  being  Singapore,  Manilla 
and  Batavia>  from  which  are  exported  yearly 
about  26,000  pounds ;  and  one  half  of  this 
quantity  is  from  Singapore.     Mr.  Morrison 
tells  ns  that  the  best  tortoise-shell    comes 
to  China  from  the  Spice  Islands  and  New 
Quinea,  but  it  is  collected  all  over  the  Archi- 
pelago and  West  Pacific.     The  common  name 
of    the    Testudo    imbricata    is   hack's  bill 
tortoise.     The  shell  is  thicker,  clearer,   and 
more  variegated  than  that  of  any  other  species, 
and  constitutes  the  sole  value  of  the  animal. 
It  is  heart-form,  and  consists  of  thirteen 
inner  with  twenty-five    marginal    divisions. 
The  middle  side-pieces  are  the  thickest,  largest 
and  most  valuable;   the  best  is  in  large 
plates,  free  from  cracks  or  carbuncles,  and 
almost  transparent.    The  small  broken  and 
crooked  pieces  are  worthless.  The  Chinese  use 
large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  combs, 
boxes,  toys,  &c.  During  the  H.E  J.  Co.'s  mono- 
poly, tortoise-shell  was  brought  to  the  Chinese 
market  for  exportation  to  £ngland,  but  it  is 
since  carried  to  Singapore,  and  very  little  is 
brought  to    Hong-kong.     The  price  varies 
from  1000  dollars  down  to  200  per  pecul, 
according  to  quality. 

The  export  of  tortoise-shell  from  Madras  in 
1854  was  lbs.  308,  value  Bs.  2,204.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition,  the  epidermoid  plates 
which  overlap  the  back  shell  of  the  marine 
turtles,  transmitted  from  Travancore,  were 
apparently  fine  plates.  Another  epidermal 
production,  called  tortoise  shell,  from  Madura 
and  other  inland  localities,  was  exhibited, 
but  the  specimens  were  of  little  value.  McGil- 
livray  says  of  the  Caretta  imbricata,  produc- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  tortoise  shell  of 
conunerce,  and  which  is  not  rare  in  Torres 
Strait,  that  it  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
posterior  angle  of  each  dorsal  plate  project- 
ing, so  as  to  give  a  serrated  appearance  to 
the  margin  of  the  carapace  which,  in  the 
present  species,  is  quite  smooth.  The  green 
turtle  average  350  lbs-  each,  and  the  hawk's- 
bills  about  250  lbs.    Although  a  strong  pre- 
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other.  He  saw  newly  hatched  turtle  mmuiig 
about  in  every  direction,  and  among  tkeir 
numerous  enemies,  was  a  burrowing  ci^ 
(Ocypoda  cursor)  which  runs  with  great  swifi* 
ness  along  the  sandy  beaches.  Tortoise  shell, 
to  the  extent  of  7000  to  13,000  pound8»ii 
brought  from  the  Celebes  and  other  easten 
islands  to  Singapore. — AicOUlivray  Von^ 
Vol,  Lp.  51,  M,  E,  J,  /?.  Morrison  C» 
pendious  Bacription.  Crawfurd  DicL  p^ 
439.  Joum,  of  the  hid,  ArcJUpeL  vol,  iiL  h 
17,  June  1849.  Faulkner,  Rohde  MSS, 

TORTOSA,  called  by  the  natives  Tartoo^ 
the  ancient  Orthosia,  It  is  situated  on  tk 
seashore,  having  a  spacious  plain  exteodiif 
round  about  it  on  its  other  sides, — Robiiadi 
Travels^  vol,  II.  p,  70. 

TORTRICIDiE.  This  family  inclods 
Cylindroplns  maculatus,  Linn,  and  C-rofasnl 
Ceylon. 

TORTUES  FRANCHES.  See  Chclonia. 
TORTURE.  Many  methods  of  torture  m 
still  practised  in  India,  more  particularly  tk 
various  modes  of  compressing  and  biodiBg 
the  limbs  and  chest,  and  burning  and  bnod- 
ing.  The  latter  practice  still  lingers  throogt 
out  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  prints  oi  tb 
chillum  and  hata  are  by  no  means  nn- 
— Calcutta  Review  January   1871. 

TORUN.  In  Rajputana,  this  symbol  of  1BI^ 

riage  consists  of  three  wooden   bars*   fois- 

ing  an  equilateral  triangle,  mystic  in  ^ 

and    number,  and   having  the  apexcron* 

ed  with  the   effigies   of  the  peacock  j  it  v 

placed  over  the  portal  of  the  bride's  abode. 

At  Oodipoor,  when  the    princes  of  Jessal- 

mir,    Bikaner    and    Kishengurh  simulteM* 

ously  married  the  two  daughters  and  thegru^' 

daughter  of  the  Rana,  the  toruns  were  m 

pended  from  the  battlements  of  the  tripoln> 

or  three  arched  portal  leading  to  the  piJ** 

The  bridegroom  on  horse-bade,  lance  inhari 

proceeds  to  break  the  torun,  torun-torna,  wiwfl 

is  defended  by  the  damsels  of  the  bride,  ww 

from  the  parapet  assail  him  with  missileB  ot 

various    kinds,   especially  with   a   crimaoi 

powder  made  from  the  flowers  of  thepalaaa,* 

the  same  time  singing  songs  fitted  to  ^e 

occasion  replete  vyith  double  entendres.  ^ 

length  the  torun  is  broken  amidst  the  shooB 

of  the  retainers,  when  the  fair  defenders  reb» 

The  similitude  of  these  ceremonies  to  otli«« 

in  thenorthof  Europe  and  in  Asia^ncreasestw 

list  of  com -affinities,  and  indicates  the  riolfl»« 

of  rude  times  to  obtain  the  object  of  "^ 

tiou  ;  and  the  lance,  with  which  the  R»JP| 

chieftain   breaks   the    torun,  has  the  8^ 

emblematic  import  as  the  spear  which,  at 

marriage  of  the  nobles  in  Sweden,  was  ftfl*^' 
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TOTEM. 


TOTTI. 


•  Bary  implement  in  the  furniture  of  the  marri- 
age chamber.  We  discover  in  this  em- 
blem the  origin  of  the  triumphal  arches  of 
antiquity,  with  many  other  rites  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  Indo-Scythic  races  of  Asia. 
The  tornn,  in  its  original  form,  consisted  of 
two  columns  and  an  architrave,  constituting 
the  number  three,  sacred  to  Hari  the  god  of 
war.  In  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  architrave 
gave  way  to  the  hindu  arch,  which  consisted 


race  of  men  has  yet  entirely  freed  itself,  but 
he  superinduces  on  it  a  belief  in  beings  of  a 
higher  and  less  material  nature.  In  this 
stage  everything  may  be  worshipped — trees, 
stones,  rivers,  mountains^  the  heavenly  bodies, 
plants,  and  animals.  A  family,  for  instance, 
which  was  called  after  the  bear>  would  come 
to  look  on  that  animal  first  with  interest,  then 
with  respect,  and  at  length  with  a  sort  of  awe. 
The  habit  of  calling  children  after  some  ani- 


of  two  or  more  ribs  without  the  keystone,  the    mal  or  plant  is  very  common.     In  China  also 


apex  being  the  perpendicular  junction  of  the 
archivaults  ;  nor  is  the  arc  of  the  tornn  semi- 
circular, or  any  segment  of  a  circle,  but  with 
that  graceful  curvature  which  stamps  with 
originality  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Normans, 
who  may  have  brought  it  from  their  ancient 
Beats  on  the  Ox  us,  whence  it  may  also  have 
been  carried  within  the  Indus.  The  cromlech, 
or  trilithic  altar,  in  the  centre  of  all  those 
monuments,  called  druidic,  is  most  probably  a 
tnrun  sacred  to  the  sun-god  Belenus,  like 
Hur  or  B4l  Siva,  the  god  of  battle,  to  whom,  as 
soon  as  a  temple  is  raised,  the  torun  is 
erected,  and  many  of  these  are  exquisitely 
beautiful. — Noriltern  Antiquities,  Tocfs  Ra- 
Jasthan,  vol.  I.  p*  271. 

TORYA.     Hind.    A  variety  of   mustard 
seed. 

TOS.  Hind.     Abies  Smithiana,  the  Hima- 
layan spruce,  also  Abies  or  Picea  Webbiaua* 

TOSA,  of  Nepaul,  Hordeum   hezastichon^ 
Linn, 

TOSALL    See  Inscriptions. 

TOS  HA.     A  vow  or  oblation. 

TOSHA-KHANA.  Hind.  The  wardrobe 
of  royalty. 

TO-SHAK.   Hind.  A  mattrass. 

TOSI  MAIDAN.  See  Kashmir, 

TOTA.  Tbl.  Totam.  Tam.  A  garden. 

TOTABALI  RaKASA.  Tel.  Colocasia 
Indica,  Voigi.  Arum  Indicum,  Koxh. 

TOTA  DULA  GONDA.  Tbl.  Mucuna 
utilis,  Wall, 

TOTA  KURA,  or  Perugu  tota  kura,  Tbl, 
Amarantus  oleraceus,  A  tristis,  and  other 
cultivated  kinds. 

TOTAL  VADL  Tam.  Mimosa  pudica. 

TOTANUS  CALIDRIS.  Common  Red- 
shank of  Europe,  Asia;  very  common  in  India. 

Totanus  fuscus.  Spotted  Red-shank  of 
Europe,  Asia  ;  common  in  India. 

Totanus  glottis.  Green-shank  of  Europe 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia;  stragglers  obtamed 
in  N.  America,  very  common  in  India. 

TOTAVEMU.  Tel.,  also  Chikuvelaga. 
Decliptera  parvibracteata,  Nees, 

TOTEM.  An  early  stage  in  religious 
progress,  is  that  which  may  be  called  tote- 
mism.  The  savage  does  not  abandon  his 
beUef  in  fetichismi  from  which  indeed  no 
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the  name  is  frequently  that  of  a  flower,  animal^ 
or  such  like  thing.  In  India,  amongst  the 
slave  girls  of  the  mahomedan  harems,  the 
nargas,  the  vsosan,  the  narcissus,  the  lily, 
(bo.,  are  in  common  use  as  names.  In 
Australia  we  seem  to  find  the  totem,  or,  as  it 
is  there  called,  kobong,  almost  in  the  yery 
moment  of  deification.  Each  family,  says 
Sir  Q.  Grey,  adopts  some  animal  or  vegetable 
as  their  crest  or  sign,  or  kobong  as  they  call 
it;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  these  have 
been  named  after  the  families,  than  that  the 
families  have  been  named  after  them.  A 
certain  mysterious  connection  exists  between 
the  family  and  its  kobong,  so  that  a  membev 
of  the  family  will  never  loll  an  animal  of  the 
species  to  which  his  kobong  belongs,  should 
he  find  it  asleep  ;  indeed,  he  always  kills  it 
reluctantly,  and  never  without  affording  it  a 
chance  of  escape.  This  arises  from  the  family 
belief  that  some  one  individual  of  the  species 
is  their  nearest  friend,  to  kill  whom  would 
be  a  great  crime,  and  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
Similarly,  a  native  of  Australia  who  has  a 
vegetable  for  his  kobong,  may  not  gather  it 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  at  a  parti- 
cular period  of  the  year.  Here  we  see  a 
certain  feeling  for  the  kobong  or  totem, 
though  it  does  not  amount  to  worship.  la 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  develop- 
ed into  a  veritable  religion.  So  also  among 
the  Khonds  of  India,  the  different  tribes  take 
their  designation  from  various  animals,  as  the 
bear  tribe,  owl  tribe,  deer  tribe,  &c.  The  Kol 
of  Nagpore  also  are  divided  into  *  keeli'  or 
clans,  generally  called  after  animals,  which,  in 
consequence,  they  do  not  eat.  Thus  the  eel, 
hawk,  and  heron  tribes  abstain  respectively 
from  the  flesh  of  these  animals. — Lubbock 
Origin  Givily  173. 

TOTILLA-GASS.    Singh.     Calosanthes 
Indica,  Blame, 

TOTTE.  See  Tibet 

TOTTENHAM.    See   Lightning  conduc- 
tors. 

TOTTI,  of  the  Tamul  people,  !s  a  village 
servant  who  waits  npou  the  villagers.    The 
domestic  Totti  does  the  humblest  part  of  the 
house  work. 
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TOUNO-KHA-BAT. 


TOyB. 


TOTTTAR.  a  race  of  Coimbatore,  who  set- 
tled there  from  the  north. 

TOn.  In  the  midst  of  a  Tartar  camp  is  a 
standard  formed  of  a  long  pike,  to  which 
are  attached  seven  white  yak's  tails,  one 
above  another.  These  standards  are  called 
ton  by  the  Chinese;  and,  doubtless*  it  is 
from  them  that  the  name  of  the  Turkish 
standard,  the  "  toug*'  has  been  derived. 
''It  is,"  says  Cavier,  ^'with  the  tail  of  the 
yak,  a  kind  of  small  buffalo  with  a  long- 
haired tail,  like  that  of  the  horse,  itself  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  that 
those  standards  were  first  made  which  are 
still  in  use  among  the  Turks." — Regne  Anu 
mal,  vol,  L  p.  270.  Etic^s  ChrUtianity^  vol. 
I.  p.  121. 

TOUBA  TREE,  of  the  mahomedans,  a 
fabulous  tree  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Kuran. 

TOITCAMBASO.  See  Token  bes^eys. 

TOUKKY-AU.  BuRM.  Fentaptera  arjuna. 

TOUKYAT ?  See  Dyes. 

TOUE-TA.  BoRM.  Taccapinnatifida,  Linn. 

TOULA.    SeeKouren. 

TOULOUP,  a  winter-dress  of  the  peasants. 

TOUNBEIN.  BuRM.  Artocarpus  mollis, 
Wall. 

TOUNG.  BuRM.  A  hill ;  wild,  uncultivated. 

TOUNG-BEN.  Bukm,  Artocarpus  echi- 
nata,  Raxh.  The  timber  is  equally  lasting  with 
Tbengan,  but  scarcer  than  the  latter  aud  of 
size  to  afford  a  large  canoe.  In  Amherst, 
it  is  used  in  boat-building  and  for  making 
carts.  It  is  a  strong,  heavy  wood,  well  adapt- 
ed for  handles  of  tools,  tbc. — Cat.  Ex.  1851. 

TOUNGBHAUT.  Burm.  In  Tavoy,  a 
rough,  knotty  wood,  used  for  knife  and  spear- 
handles. — Mr.  Blundell. 

TOUNG  BUIEN.  Burm.  A  light  porous 
wood  of  Tavoy,  used  for  common  carpentry. — 
Mr.  Blundell. 

TOUNG-BYE-NAY.  In  Tenasserim,  a 
brittle  short-grained  wood.  Not  the  moun- 
tain jack,  though  similar  to  it  iu  name  ;  maxi- 
mum girth  6  cubits,  maximum  length,  30 
feet.  Scarce,  but  found  along  the  banks  of 
rivera  all  over  the  provinces.  When  seasoned 
it  floats  in  water. — Captain  Dance. 

TOUNG-BYENG.  Burm.  In  Tavoy  a 
kind  of  red  saul. — Mr.  Blundell. 

TOUNG-BYIOU.  Burm.  A  close  grained, 
brown  shaky  wood  of  Tavoy. 

TOUNG-DA-LAI.  Burm.  Garcinia  «p.,  G 
cowa,  G.  Roxburghii,  McCUUand^ 

TOUNG-GA-LA.  Martaban.  Ancistro- 
lobns  carneus,  Wall* 

TOUNGHGO.  A  town  and  mUitary 
cantonment  on  the  Salwin  river  in  British 
Burmabi     See  Pegu.  Karen. 

TOUNGEKA-RAY.    Burm.   A  wood  of 
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I  Tavoy,  where  it  is  called  Red  Jarool;  usedi 
boat-building. — Mr.  Blundell. 

TOUNG-EA-THEEL.  Burm.  Eiythni 
Indica,  Lam. 

TOUNG-MA-YOA.  Burm.  A  tree  c 
Moulmein,  wood  smooth,  and  used  by  th 
Burmese  as  a  slate  or  writing  board. — Ca 
Cat.  Ex,  1862. 

TOUNG-PEING-NAI.  Bubm.  Artoai 
pus  echinata,  Roxh. 

TOUNG-THA-KHWA.  Burm.  In  Aa 
herst,  this  is  a  capital  wood  for  any  purpoee 
used  for  guncarriages  or  gun-Btocks.---(^«< 
Ex.  1851. 

TOUNGTeABYIOU.  Burm.  In  Am- 
herst,  a  kind  of  Acacia  used  for  house  poiti; 
it  is  a  strong,  red,  heavy  wood. — Cat.  St 
1851. 

TOUNG-THA-LAY.  Burm.  Garcinia,  i/i 
G.  cowa  ;  G.  Roxburghii,  R.  W. 

TOUNG-THAU-GYEE.  Bdrm.  InAn- 
herst,  a  hard  compact  wood  of  a  dark  brova 
colour. — Cat.  Ex.  1851. 

TOUNG-THU.  A  tribe,  occupying  the 
valley  of  Salwyn,  from  lat.  18°  to  lat  20' iN. 
The  Touhgthu  dwell  between  the  Setaug  aod 
the  Salwin  and  in  Amherst  Province,  iid 
are  in  their  dialect  more  closely  connects^ 
with  the  Yuma  languages  than  with  the  Bar- 
man. The  Toungthu  has  a  large  glosstfiii 
agreement  with  Karen,  but  it  has  special  tl- 
uities  with  the  Kumi  and  other  Yumi  dial«^ 
and  particularly  with  the  Khy-eng.  Hk 
Toungthu  are  islamized  Chinese  and  are  siiil 
to  resemble  the  Anamese,  but  as  their  drcfl 
resembles  that  of  the  Anamese,  this  mj 
create  deception.  Those  who  occupy  a  portkw 
of  province  Amherst,  are  the  only  people 
there  who  understand  the  plough.  This  i» 
a  metal  blade.  They  are  esteemed  good  eol* 
tivatorx. 

TOUNG-ZA-LAT.    Wrightia  species. 

TOUN-KA-TSEET.  Burm.  Atree,oM 
of  the  Leguminosae,  not  uncommon  on  i^ 
hills  of  British  Burmah,  wood  used  for  ei* 
noes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  45  :  ina/v 
^rown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length  rf 
the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  50  feet^ari 
the  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from  ^ 
ground,  is  10  feet— Z>r.  ^ranrfw,  Cd.  CA 
Ex.  1862. 

TQUN-NEIN-NAI.  Burm.  ArtooaipH 
species. 

TOUPAT  KURUNDU.  Singh.  Gdd*" 
mon. 

TOUR. 
GajanuB  Indicus,  |  Cytisue  cajan. 


Tugari, 
PigeoD  Pea. 
Large  Dhal, 


Can.    Toordhal, 
Eko.    Thovary  Pnrpoo, 
ILamdi  papu, 
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Tax* 
Tik. 


TOURMALINE, 


TOWNI. 


This  is  80WU  in  fields  at  the  commeacemeut 

of   the  rains  in  June,  and  sometimes  much 

later ;  it  is  ripe  in  December.     The  seeds  are 

sometimes  ground  into  flour,  or  split  like  dry 

peas  :    for  the  latter,  they  are   an  exoelleut 

substitute     There  are  several  varieties,  which 

sell  from  30  to  40  seers  for  the  rupee.     Is 

partly  sown  along  with  ragi  like  bulliir,  aud 

partly  in  full  in  diy  lands.     The  quantity  of 

it  grown  in  Mysore  is  not  sufficient  for  the 

wants  of  the  people^  and  it  is  consequently 

largely  imported  into  that  district  from  Bara- 

mahal  and  Hellary. 

TOURGOUTH.    See  Kalkas. 

TOURMALINE  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Ceylon  name;  The  colours  of  tourmaline 
are  generally  dull,  and  so  dark  as  to  appear 
nearly  black.  It  varies,  too,  very  much  in 
transparency.  On  account  of  its  property  of 
polarising  light,  it  is  used  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  polarising  instruments. 

Lyncurium  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
name  for  common  tourmaline  ;  and  the  red 
variety  was  probably  called  Hyacinth. 

Yellow  tourmaline,-^ Among  the  Ceylon 
diamonds  which  are  seen  for  sale  in  Mouluiein^ 
is  a  yellow  tourmaline  resembling  topaz. 
The  yellow  tourmaline  from  Ceylon  is  but 
little  inferior  to  the  real  topaz,  and  is  often 
sold  for  that  gem. 

White  tourmaliiie,^- An  occasional  crystal 
of  white  tourmaline  is  seen  among  the  crys- 
tals of  the  black  variety  in  specimens  from 
the  Shan  states*  White  jewels  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  are  often  offered  for  sale  in 
Moulmein  under  the  name  of  Ceylon  dia- 
monds, but  they  are  usually  made  from  green 
tourmaline.  White  tourmaline  is  a  rare 
mineral,  but  the  green  variety  being  common, 
the  jewellers  by  exposing  it  to  heat,  expel  its 
color,  and  it  becomes  white. 

Eed  Tourmaline,  or  Ruheliite,  occurs  in 
Ceylon,  Burmah  and  Siberia,  also  con- 
stitutes a  fine  stone,  and  of  great  value  when 
it  is  free  from  cracks  and  flaws.  The  finest 
known  specimen  of  this  gem,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  minerals  in  the  British  Museum,  Room 
III,  case  40,  is  of  uncommon  form  aud  di- 
mensions, and  was  presented  to  Colonel  Sym- 
es  by  the  King  of  Ava,  when  on  an  embassy 
to  that  country.  They  have  all  the  richness 
of  colour  and  lustre  belonging  to  the  ruby, 
though  mea8uring  an  inch  acrobs.  A  Sibe- 
rian specimen  of  this  variety,  also  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  is  valued  at  5001.  The 
yellowish  grey  and  hyacinth  brown  varieties 
are  chiefly  brought  from  Ceylon,  aud  the 
smoky  green  and  blue  from  Brazil,  on  which 
account  they  are  often  called  Brazilian  eme- 
ralds and  sapphires. 
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Schorl,  or  black  tourmaline,  is  found  in 
Madura  in  great  abundance,  also  in  quarta 
near  the  mouth  of  Tavoy  river  on  the  east  side, 
and  also  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Dahgyaine,  north- 
east of  Moulmein.  In  boih  places  the  crystals 
are  numerous,  and  in  Tavoy  they  are  large, 
but  not  so  handsome  as  seen  in  foreign  speci- 
mens- 

Green  tourmaline^  when  clear  and  fine, 
is  valuable  for  gems,  and  specimens  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from 
beryl,  are  brought  with  the  Ceylon  diamonds ; 
green  tourmaline  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
very  simple  test,  for  beryl  scratches  quartz, 
but  tourmaline  is  scratched  by  quartz. — 
Mason.  Dana,  Manual  of  Miner al^yy.  Bris- 
tow  Mineralogy;  p,  386. 

TOURMET.  Chakar  is  a  country  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Jeshekten,  on  the  west  by 
Tourmet,  and  by  the  Sooniot  district  on  the 
north.  In  this  Chakar  district  is  the  city  of 
Tolo-Noor  (seven  lakes)  called  by  the  Chinese 
*'  Lama  Mias,"  by  the  Mongols  **Nadan  Omo,*' 
by  the  Tibetans  **  Sat  Doon."  On  tlie  French 
map  the  place  bears  the  name  of  *'  Naiman 
Soome." — PHnsep's  Tibet,  Tartary  and  Mon- 
golia, p'  39. 

TOURKEFORTIA.  a  genus  of  plan^  be- 
longing t(»tlie  natural  order  Boraginacese.  The 
species  forming  small  shrubs  or  herbs,  are 
about  50  in  number,  difi'used  through  the  West 
Indies,  S.  America,  Indian  islands,  and  India. 
—  Voigt. 

TOURNESOL.  Fr.  Litmus. 

TOU  TCHOW.     Dioscorea  batatas. 

TOUW  WERK.  DUT.  Cordage. 

TOVARAY,  Tam.  C;«jiinus  Indicus,  Spreng* 

TOVARI  MANiNU  CHETTU.  Tel. 
Tovari  is  Cnjanus,  but  the  word  manuu  sig- 
nifies the  earth,  and  the  Sanscrit  name  Tuva- 
rika  is  said  to  be  fragrant  earth. 

TOWA.     A  river  near  Hoshungabad. 

TWALLAM.     See  Tin. 

TOWELS  of  different  sizes  are  made 
in  the  districts  of  Cuddalore,  Chingleput,  and 
in  the  outskirts  of  Madras,  of  a  quality  equal 
to  those  of  English  manufacture. 

TOWER  of  Mauikyala.    See  Buddha. 

TOWQ.  A  collar  or  ring,  worn  round  the 
neck. 

TOWNL  Tam.  Taniki  mara,  Malayalum. 
This  Malabar  and  Canara  tree  grows  to  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  feet  long ;  it  is  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  catama- 
rans, canoes,  &c.  It  produces  a  fruit  used 
as  a  purgative  in  cases  of  {ever.&c. ;  the  timbev 
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TBADESMEN. 


TBAGA. 


is  not  durable  or  of  much  use. — Edife,  ForeOs 
of  Malabar  and  Canara, 
'  TOWN-PI-NE.  BuRM.    In  Tavoy,  a  good 
wood,  used  iu  boat  building. — Dr.  Wcdlich. 

TOWRU.  Tam.  Tkl.     Toguru,  bran. 

TOWTAL.  The  Malayala  name  of  a  tree 
which  grows  to  about  two  feet  in  diameter 
and  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  remarkably  light 
but  not  very  durable,  and  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  catamarans,  &c — Edye.  M.  and  C 

TOXOTES  JACULATOa  Pallas,  ap- 
peard  to  be  the  fish  described  by  MM. 
Ouvier  and  Valenciennes  from  a  drawing  in 
the  series,  formerly  in  the  late  Colonel  Par- 
quhar's  possession.  The  food  of  several 
examined,  consisted  of  remains  of  Crustacea. 
In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  this  fish  occurs, 
but  not  numerously,  at  all  seasons.  It  is 
eaten  by  the  Malays,  who  record  its  habits 
in  the  denomination,  ikan,  signifying  a  fish, 
sumpitan,  a  blow-pipe. 

TOY  CART.    A  Sanscrit  play,  the  Mrichi- 

kata,   by    Ealidasa,  translated  by   Professor 

Wilson. 

TOYS. 
Spilgoed,  DuT    Mayinan,  Malay. 

Joiieto,  Bimbelots, 
Spielzeng, 
Spielsachen, 
Rumakra, 
Khel,    also    Kil- 

lowni,  HiNO. 

TrastulU,  It, 

Parmayinao,       Malat. 
Mayin,  „ 


DuT 

Fa. 
Oer. 

Guz. 


Mayinan, 

Timang, 

Timangan, 

Sbai-i-bazi, 

Igrushki, 

Dijes,  Juguetes 

de  minoos, 
Bommigal, 
Bommala, 


I) 
Pbr». 

Rds. 


Sp. 
Tam 
Tel 


Play-things  for    children  to  amuse  them- 
selves. 

TRADESMEN.  The  tradesmen  and  arti- 
zans  of  India  are  mostly  all  associated  in 
classes,  or  sects,  or  castes,  who  do  not  inter- 
marry and  seldom  eat  with  others.  Amongst 
these  may  be  named  the  Banjara  or  wander- 
ing grain-merchant ;  the  Bhatthari  or  cook  ; 
Chichri  or  scavenger  ;  the  Dhor  or  currier 
and  leather  worker;  Dhangar  or  shepherd; 
Erkal-vadu  or  basket-maker  ;  Goali  or  dairy- 
man ;  Kalaigar  or  tinner ;  Kassar  or  brazier  ; 
Khaujar  or  poultry  man;  Ladaf  or  cotton  seller; 
Lar-kassai  or  beef  salesman  ;Lal  begi  or  scaven- 
ger; Lobar  or  blacksmith;  Mookre  or  mealman; 
Muchi  or  leather  worker ;  Rangrez  or  dyer ; 
Saikalgaror  cutler;  and  Sonar  or  gold-smith. 
There  are  many  wandering  tradesmen  tribes, 
mostly  predatory.  The  black-smith,  gold- 
smith, brazier,  carpenter,  and  stone-cutter  are 
styled  the  five  artizan  castes,  komsala,  or 
kansala,  in  contradistinction  to  the  five  learned 
castes.  The  artizan  castes  all  wear  the  poitu  or 
sacrificial  cord  ;  they  do  not  revere  brahmins, 
and  they  carry  their  dead  to  the  grave,and  inter 
them  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  names  for  the 
various  trades  vary  in  the  several  languages 
of   the  £a«t  Indies,  but  throughout  British  n 
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India,  the  family  or  caste  separation  sf 
trades  prevails.  In  further  India  and  tk 
Eastern  Archipelago,  where  the  sjfttem  a 
caste  does  not  prevail,  some  avocations  as  tb 
butcher,  the  leather  worker,  the  burier  of  tls 
dead,  are  deemed  unclean. 

TRADESCANTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Commelyuacas,  or  Spider-won 
tribe,  natives  of  America  and  India  ;  tweivt 
species  occur  in  the  East  Indies.  T.  axiliarii 
is  used  in  India  as  an  external  applicatioii 
iu  tympanitis. — Voigt, 

TRADE-WINDS  are  winds  which  blow 
continuously  from  one  direction,  and  are  so 
called  because  of  the  facilitiea   which,    thej 
afford   to    trade   by  sea.     They   differ   from 
monsoons,  which  blow  one-half  of  the  year 
from  one  direction,  and  the  other  half  from 
an  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  directioc.  There 
are  two  trade- winds,the  north-east  on  the  north 
of  the   equator,   and  the  south-east   to   the 
south  ;  and   like  all  winds,  these  are  pot  in 
motion  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and   directed 
by  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth.  The  belt  or 
zone  of  the  S.  E.  trades  is  broader  than  that  of 
the  N.  E.  trades;   its  Current  even  crosses  the 
equator,  and  invades  the  belt   of    the  N.  £. 
trades,  and  discharges  itself  into  the    region 
of  equatorial   calms.     Ships  sailing  on    the 
ocean,  calculate  on  meeting  the  tradewinda 
and  monsoons  in  certain  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  sail  for  weeks  with  their  ropes  and  sails 
unaltered.     When    the  N.    £.    and    S.    E. 
trades   meet,  the  equatorial  calms  are  pro- 
duced,   in    which    constant  rain    prevsuls; 
it   is    the  condensed    vapor  of    the   ocean. 
Trade-winds,    in    the    Pacific  Ocean,   blow 
from  the  N.  E.  between  9°  and  27'  N.   lat, 
and  from  the  S.  E.  between  3"*  and  25'  S. 
lat.     But  there  is  on  the  polar  side  of  the 
north-east  trade-winds  an  immense  area   of 
arid  plains  for  the  heat  of  the  solar  ray  to 
beat   down  upon,  also  an  area  of  immense 
precipitation.     These  two  sources    of  heat 
hold  back  the  north-east  trade  winds,  as  it 
were,  and  when  the  two  are  united,  as  they 
are  in  India,  they  are  sufficient  not  only  to 
hold  back  the  north-east  trade-wind,  but  to 
reverse  it,  causing  the  south-west  monsoon  to 
blow  for  half  the  year  instead  of  the  north- 
east trade. — Maury's  Physical  Geography,  p. 
103.  See  Cyclone,  Hurricane,  Monsoon. 

TRAFALGAR.  A  word  of  Arabic  deriva- 
tion, from  Tarf  el  Gharb,  the  side  or  skirt  of 
the  West,  it  being  the  most  occidental  point 
then  reached  by  Arab  conquest. — Burlon^s 
Pilgrimage  to  Meccah,  Vol,  I.,  p.  9. 

TRAG A.  Hind.  A  self-immolation  practised 
by  bards  and  charans,  the  self-shedding  of 
blood  by  a  bard  to  enforce  his  demands.  There 
prevailed  in  India  a  practice  of  hiring  a  per- 
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eon  of  a  religious  class,  generally  of  the  bard  or 
bhat  tribe,  to  threaten  to  injure  himself  unless 
redress  were  given.  The  person  so  hired 
threatened  to  kill  or  wound  himself,  or  some 
other  person,  unless  the  demand  he  made  were 
complied  with.  It  has  been  put  down  by 
law. 

TRAGACANTH. 


Pamagh  ul  aawad, 

Samagh-ul-katiro, 

K  asira, 

Katira, 

Qum  tragacanth 

„   Dragon, 
Gummi  astraganti, 
TragaDth, 


Ab. 
» 

» 
Eno. 

»• 

Fit. 
Obr. 


Tpayajcavda  Gr. 

Eattira,  Goz.  Hikd. 

Kathilu  „ 

Tragacantha,  Lat. 

Kuru,  Pbbs. 

Vadomocofctaypisini,  TaM 
Badam  vittu  bauka,  TSL. 


TRAI  BIDOK. 

This  plant,  belonging  to  the  order  Enphor- 
biacesB,  occurs  throughout  British  India.  Its 
hair  stings  like  that  of  the  common  nettle. 
The  dried  root  has  but  little  taste  or  smell, 
though  with  an  agreeable  odour  when  fresh.  It 
is  considered  as  diaphoretic  and  alterative,  and 
is  prescribed  in  decoction  together  with  other 
articles  of  the  same  class.  An  infusion  of  it  is 
also  given  in  fever. — Ains.  Mat.  Med,  p,  114. 

TRAGIA  INVOLUCRATA.  Linn. 


Bich'huti, 
Bet'ja  P 
CaQchnrio 
Shorigenani, 


The  gum    tragacanth  of  commerce  is   a 
product  of  several  plants.  Toumefort  adduced 
as  it  source,  A,  ereticns  of  Lamarck,  a  native 
of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete.  Labillardiere  describes 
A.  ^itmwi/er,  a  native  of  Mount  Li  bancs  in 
Syria.  Olivier  names  it.vertM,  inhabiting  Asia 
Minor,    Armenia,   and  northern   Persia.   In 
Crete  and  surrounding  islands,  this  gum  is 
gathered  about  the  end  of  June  from  the 
Astragalus  tragacautha.    Arab  authors  de- 
scribe it  by  the  name  kasira  or  katira,  for 
which,  in  the  north-west  and  in  the  peninsula 
of  India,  kateera  is  substituted.   Produced  by 
Gochlospermum    gossypium,    and    in   Pegu, 
according  to  McClelland,  by  several  species  of 
Sterculia.  Dr.  E.  Dickson,  when  in  Eoordistau, 
collected  plants  which  he  ascertained  to  yield 
tragacanth.    Dr.  Lindley  determined  that  the 
white  or  best  variety  is  yielded  by  A.  gum- 
inifer,  and  the  red  or  inferior  kind  by  his  A. 
Btrobiliferus.    Dr.  Dickson  observed  a  third 
variety    that    gave  gum  tragacanth.     Gum 
tragacanth    is    largely  employed  in    calico 
printing,    and    it    has  many    uses    in    the 
arts  and  in  pharmacy.     The  finest  kind  oc- 
curs in  twisted,  vermicular,  rounded  or  elon- 
gated pieces,  almost  transparent,  whitish,  brit- 
tle, inodorous,  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 
It  is  also  found  in  large  tears,  of  a  vermicu- 
lar form,  a  reddish  colour,  and  mixed  with 
impurities  ;  the  former,  the  vermiform,  being 
the  variety  usually  brought  to  England,  while 
the  latter  is  commonly  employed  on  the  con- 
tinent— McCuUoch,  Boyle  Materia  Med.  Mc- 
Clellandf  O^Shaughnessy,  Ainslie,    Water ston 
quoted  by  Faulkner. 

TRAGELAPHU8  HIPPELAPHUS.  Oo- 
ILBY,  syn.  of  Portaz  pictns,  the  Nil-ghai  of 
India.   See  Nilghai,  Portaz. 
TRAGIA  CANNABINA.  Linn.  ;  Roxh. 

Eanchkuri  ke  jar,  Dctk.  |  Sirru  Canchuri,       Tam. 
CMSghinme,  Saks,  i  ChiDDa  Dala-gondi,  Tel. 

Kurundutj,  Tao,  |  Revati  dula  gondi. 

The  root. 


Bbng.     Dustparisha,  Sans. 

BuRM.     Canchorie,  Tam. 

£no.  I  Dulagondi,  Tkl. 
Malkal.  I 
The  root 

CaDchorie  root,  Eno 

Daatparifiha,  Sams. 


>» 


Sirroo  canohori 

▼ayr,  Tam. 

Kanchkoori  ki  jar,  Duk. 


TsmDa  doolagondi 

vayru,  Tel, 

Casaghinnie,  Sams. 
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Bichntee,  Brno. 

Ganehorie  vayr.        Tam. 
Dulagondi  vayroo    Tel. 

The  hairs  sting  violently ;  Jthe  roots  are  given 
by  the  hindu  herbalists,  styled  Baid,  Yytia, 
and  Yaida,  as  an  alterative  in  cachexia  and 
venereal  diseases,  for  altering  and  correcting 
the  habit  in  cases  of  mayghum  (cachexia) 
and  in  old  venereal  affections  attended  with 
anomalous  symptoms.  Hheede,  speaking  of 
the  root,  says,  '*  Conducit  in  febre  ossium, 
ac  servit  pro  prurita  corporis.''  He  farther 
adds  in  decocto  data,  urinam  suppressam 
movet. — ^m$.  Mat.  Med,  p.  75.  O'Shaugh. 
p.  652. 

TRA60-CAMELUS,  syn.  of  the  Nilgai, 
or  Portaz  pictus. 

TRAGOPON.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Phasianidse,  T.  duvaucelli»  Tern,,  now 
referred  to  the  genus  Pucrasia,  is  the  Pucra- 
sia  macrolopha  of  Lesson,  the  purkhas  phea- 
sant of  the  Himalayas,  and  T.  Hastingii, 
Vigors^  is  a  synonym  of  Ceriornis  melanoce- 
phala,  Oray^  the  homed  monal  or  Argus 
pheasant  of  the  Himalayas. — Jerdon.  See 
Birds,  Phasianide,  Pheasants. 

TRAGOPOGON  PORRIFOLIUS.  Linn. 

T.  sativua,  Oat.  \  Salaify  Enq. 

A  plant  of  the  order  Matricariacead,  an  excel- 
lent vegetable  cultivated  for  its  white  roots  which 
are  mild  and  sweet  flavoured;  requires  culture 
similar  to  carrots  ;  held  in  high  estimation  by 
the  French.  The  young  shoots  are  sometimes 
used  as  asparagns,  which  in  flavour  they 
resemble.  A  native  of  £nglandy  raised  from 
I  seed. — Jaffrey. 

TRAGOPS  BENNETTII,syn.  of  Antilope 
quadricomis,  BlainvUle.  See  Antilope. 

TRAGOSITA  MAURITIANA,  a  beetle 
from  the  Mauritius,  largely  distributed 
through  means  of  the  sugar  bags* 

TRAGUS.  See  Rajpoots. 

TRAI.  PusBT.  Cucumis  utillissimns. 

TRAI  BIDOE,  and  Trai  phum,  are  buddhist 
works  of  Siam.    According  to  the  buddhistic 
doctrine,  matter  is  eternal,  the   existence  of 
I  a  vorldi  its  duration,  destruction  and  repro- 
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duction,  all  the  various  combinations  and 
modifications  to  wiiich  matter  is  liable,  are 
the  immediate  result  of  the  action  of  eternal 
and  self-existing  laws.  The  Trai  Phum  is 
much  venerated  in  Siam.  It  is  not  an  original 
work,  received  among  the  immense  collection 
of  canonical  bnddhist  books  called  TraiBidok 
(in  Burman^  Bedegat),  but  a  compilation  made 
in  the  Buddhist  era  2326.  A.  D.  1784, 
IV hen  the  king  of  Siam,  in  the  presence  of 
Lis  nobles  and  retinue,  proposed  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  chief  hierarchy  priests  and 
learned  men,  of  which  they  were  able  to 
answer  some  but  some  they  could  not  answer. 
— Nevd.  J.  T,  Jonei  in  Journal  Indian 
Archipelago,  Vol.  F.,  No,  XL  See  Bud'h. 

TRAlGGUiMA.  See  Kush. 

TRAIL.  A  Japanese  coin  worth  about  5s. 
lOrf. 

TRAMA.  Hind.  Caragana  pygmcea. 

TRAMFEL-THEIR.  Gbr.  Camelus  bac- 
trianus^  Linn, 

TRAMWAY,  a  railway  constructed  for 
Blow  trauuc 

TKANQUEBAR,  in  lat.  IT  1'  N.,  long. 
79°  55'  E.,  a  town  on  the  Coromaudel  coast, 
formerly  a  Danish  settlement. 

TRANNA.  Hind.  Vincetoxicum  canescens. 

TRANS,  a  Latin  word  in  use  amongst 
geographers  of  Europe,  to  indicate  a  country 
on  the  further  side  of  rivers  or  mountains,  as 
Trans-Indus,  Trans- Himalaya-  Cis,  another 
Lntin  word,  is  used  to  indicate  the  countries  or 
region  on  the  nearer  side,  as  Cis- Himalaya, 
Cis- Indus. 

TRANS-INDIA.  See  India, 

TRANS-INDUS  SALT-MINES.  In  the 
southern  Khuttuk  hills  are  the  salt-mines, 
situated  near  the  villages  of  Buhadoorkheyl, 
Kurruck,  and  Luturaur.  There  is  also  a 
separate  mine  at  Malgeen,  a  place  lying  east 
of  Kohat.  The  headmen  of  theae  villages 
received  a  fixed  percentage  on  the  collections 
at  the  mines  to  obtain  their  good-will.  The 
Sikhs  never  managed  these  mines  at  all. 
They  farmed  them  out  to  some  local  chief, 
and  left  him  to  collect  what  he  could.  Under 
British  rule,  the  control  and  working  of  the 
mines  is  in  the  hands  of  Government  officers ; 
the  salt  is  excavated  and  sold  at  the  mine  at 
a  fixed  duty  of  two,  three,  and  four  annas  per 
maund  of  80  lbs.,  covering  all  expenses.  See 
Khyber,  p.  518. 

TRANS-JAVAN  or  Timorian,  see  India, 

TRANSMIGRATION.  The  Egyptians 
maintained  that,  after  death,  the  immortal 
soul  transmigrated  into  the  bodies  of  birds, 
beasts,  or  fishes,  and  other  animals,  and 
that  the  gods  took  refuge  in  the  bodies  of 
animals,  from  the  wickedness  and  violence 
of  men*    Pythagoras  and  after  him  Empe- 
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doklea  adopted  these  doctrines,  and  uffsA 
ing  to  Heradides,  Pythagoras  used  to  isy  c 
himself  that  he  remambered  not  only  irk 
men,  bnt  what  plants  and  animals  he  had  pasM 
through.  Pythagoras  said,  he  rememben 
that  he  had  inhabited  four  bodies,  and  it  j 
him  whom  Virgil  means  in  these  lines. 

"  Ipse  nam  nemioi,  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
PenthoideB,  EuphorbuB,  eram." 

and   Erapedokles   declared   of    himself  tin 
he  had  been  first  a  boy,  then  a  girl,  thes  i 
plant,   a  bird,  and   fish      In    the  TibeUi 
bud'dhist  creed,  the  doctrine   of  transmign 
tion  is  shown,  and  final  absorption  into  Bad 
dha  is  put  forward  as  the  reward  of  a  virt» 
ous  life.     It  follows  that  Buddha,  with  tks 
Tibetans,   is   the  divine  being,   who  creat* 
ed  all,  and  to  whom  all  return,  and  that  fff 
the  good  there  is  no  separate   existence  io  i 
future  world.     There    has  been    some  ouap- 
prehension  regarding  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhi- 
sat  was,  the  regeneration  of  the  Grand  LIutt 
being  considered  as  an  exceptional  case  of 
a   Buddha  returning  amongst  mankind.   Mr. 
Hodgson  truly  calls  the  divine  Llamas  of  Tibet 
Arhanta^  bnt  he  believes  that  a  very  gras 
superstition  has  wrested  the  just  notion  of  tiM 
character  to  its  own  use,  and  so  created  tfat 
*'  immortal  mortals,  or  present  palpable dinii- 
tiea  of  Tibet."  In  the  Nouv.  Jour.  Asiat.  t  xIt. 
p.  408.  ii,  Fra  Orazio  says  that  *'  Lamasempn 
sara  colP  istessa  anima  del  medesime  CtoR^ 
c*iub,   oppure  in  altri  corpL"     Remnaat  ws 
not  aware  of  this  fact  when  he  stated  ^'I^ 
Lamas  du  Tibet  se  considerent  euz-mencs 
comme  autant  de  diviuites  (Bouddhas)  iocV' 
nees  pour  le  salut  des  homes."     But  the  ex- 
planation which  Major  Cunningham  reoeirai 
in  Ladak,  which  is  the  same  as  that  obtained 
by  Fra  Orazio  in  Lhasa,  is  simple  and  cod- 
vincing.     The    Qrand    Llama  is    only  aR- 
generated    Bodhisatwa,    who    refrains  fro^ 
accepting  buddhahood,  that  he  may  continai 
to  be  bom  a^rain  and  again  for  the  benefit  at 
mankind.     For  a  Buddha  cannot  possiblj  bs 
regenerated,  and   hence  the  famous  epitbet 

of  SATHAGA.THA,   "  thuS  gOUC,"  aud    SUOAI^ 

"  well  gone,''  or  gone  for  ever. 

In  buddhism,  one  of  the  established  laws  if 
the  belief  in  metempsychosis  or  the  inig«**J®* 
of  the  souls  of  animated  beings  ;  andth^]^^ 
betans  believe  in  six  forms  in  which  s  H«B< 
being  may  be  reborn,  viz.,  Lha,  Ti^i  ^^ 
Sansk,  spirits  or  gods;  Mi  or  men;  Lh»  ^*P^ 
or  evil  spirits ;  Dudo  or  Johsong,  ^^^ 
beasts ;  Tidaga,  imaginary  or.onsters ;  SQ^^ 
the  inmates  of  Nyalba  or  hell,  or  NsrJta-  All 
hindoos  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  soaJ&  ; 
--Hodgson  pp.  137,  138,  Sonneraii  Vofff 
p,7l.  Tlie  BhiLsa  Topet  by  Major  Cunn^ 
hanh  pages  1  to  67* 
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TRAP. 

TRANSOXIANIA,  the  Tajik  aborigines 
are  by  the  l\irkfi  styled  Sart. 

TRANSTULSTL    See  Semitic  races. 
TRAO.  Hind.  Fagopyrum  esculentam. 
TRAP,  in  geology,  is   a  term  applied   to 
old  Tolcanio  rocks  which   have  flowed   over 
or  between  other  rocks  assaming  the  form  of 
stairs  (trappa»  Sw.,a  stair), and  is  distinguished 
as  irroptive  trap,  overlyinc;  trap,   interposed 
ttap,    and  trap   dykes.    Trap,  in  its   miner- 
alogical  structure,  is  greenstone,  hornblende,  or 
basalt.     The  greatest  outburst  of  trap  in  the 
Ti'orld,  is  that  which  was  first  described  by 
Colonel  Sykes,   as  the  trap  formation  of  the 
Dekhan.  Volcanic  trap  is  said  to  be  visible  in 
the    bed   of  the  Jumna^  near  Allahabad,  in 
latitude  25^  north.     In   the  ascent  to  Mus- 
soori,  by  Kuerkoolee.  granite  makes  a  great 
eruption    at     the     Chur    Mountain,    above 
1 2,000  feet  high,  on  the  southern  slopes   of 
the  Himalayas.     But  near  Qnngotri,  at  the 
source  of  the  Ganges,  is  described  to  be  the 
grand  granitic  axis  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  out- 
bursts of  granite  in  the  world.     It   traverses 
these  mountains   in   numerous  veins — west- 
wards  rewards  the  Barenda  pass^  and   east- 
wnrds  towards  Katnet,  Nandadevi  and  Nanda- 
kot,  upraising  the  metamorphio  schists  wbich 
form  the  highest  peaks  of  the  snowy  range. 
Lower  down,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  those 
mountains,  from  8,000  to  1,500  feet  in  height, 
uplifted  stratified  rocks  rest  on  the  gneiss  and 
granite,   consisting  of  hornblende  rock   and 
slate,    limestone,    sandstone,    great  beds   of 
quartz,  clay,  mica,  chlorite,  and  talc   slates, 
and  lower  still,  at  altitudes  of  3,000  to  2,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  gravel,  bould- 
ers,  marl  with  coal,   recent  clays  and   sand- 
stones from  the   Sewalik  or  Sub-Himalayan 
mountains.     It  is  in    these    hills  that   ex- 
tensive fossil   remains   were  discovered,  and 
the  low  alluvial  tract,  known  as  the  Terni,   is 
the  valley  formed  by   the   junction    of  the 
Sewalik  with  the  Himalayan  inclined  rocks. 
To  the  south  of  this,   the   highest   parts  of 
Central  India  occur  along  the  Aravalli  moun- 
tains and   the  Vindhya    ran^e,   from   2.300 
to  3,000  feet  iu  altitude.     There  are,  here, 
three  inclinations,  the  one  declivity  sinking 
from  the  Aravalli  mountains  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  another  falls  from  the 
Vindhya  range  northwards   to  the   Ganges, 
and   the  third    is  southwards  to  the  Ner- 
budda.    Gkanite  is  here,  also,  the  upraising 
rock ;  it  bursts  out  at  Oudeypore,  Kaunmore, 
Banswarrah,  and  Raj  poor,  through  the  gneiss, 
and  mica,  and  chlorite  slates,  limestone  and 
sandstone.    It  was  to  the  east  of  this  central 
tract  that  the  first  great  deposit  of  coal  was 
foand  lining  botii  banks  cd  the  Damoodah,  i 
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though  it  has,  since  then,  been  discovered 
in  numerous  other  provinces  of  British 
India  In  Central  India,  volcanic  rocks,  are 
observed  to '  spread  east  and  west  from  Nee- 
much  in  the  form  of  basalt,  basaltic  green- 
stone, greenstone  and  greenstone  amygdaloid, 
and  southwards  by  Oujein  and  Saugor  across 
the  Vindhya,  assuming  the  structure  of 
columnar  basalt  in  the  steep  descent  to 
the  Nerbudda.  The  trap  crosses  this  river 
and  spreads  over  all  the  Auningabad  pro- 
vince down  through  Gnndeish  and  the 
Concan  to  Bombay,  and  southwards  to 
Malwan  in  latitude  60^^  north,  its  southern 
limits  being  observed  south  of  Punderpoor, 
through  Bejapoor  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kistnah,  in  the  valleys  near  Homnabad. 
where  it  is  found  beneath  but  never  pene- 
trating the  laterite  hills  south  and  east  of 
Beder  and  at  Maharsjahpettah,  thirty  miles 
west  of  Hyderabad.  The  eastern  edge  of  this 
vast  tract  of  trap  rocks,  after  crossing  the 
Nerbudda  to  the  south,  skirts  the  town  of 
Nagpore  in  Berar,  passes  Nandeir,  and  to  the 
westward  of  the  city  of  Hyderabad  to  its 
southern  limit,  just  mentioned.  South  of  this, 
as  well  as  to  the  eastward,  the  trap  only  ap- 
pears as  great  dykes,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
yards  broad,  which  run  east  and  west  parallel 
with  each  other.  These  dykes  can  often  be 
traced  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  together, 
bursting  through  the  granite  and  other  rocks, 
tearing  the  highest  of  the  hills  asunder  and 
filling  the  chasms  and  crevices  with  its  dark 
and  compact  structure.  In  these  dykes  the 
elements  of  the  trap  rock  assume  a  variety  of 
appearances,  greenstone,  porphyritio  green- 
stone, basaltic  greenstone,  hornblende  rock; 
and  basalt;  they  are  particularly  numerous  in 
Hyderabad,  the  Balaghaut,  Ceded  Districts, 
the  Camatic  and  Mysore,  almost  to  the  south- 
ern cape  of  the  peninsula,  and  with  veiy  rare 
exceptions,  run  due  east  and  west.— -i9aZ/bur'« 
Baromelrieal  Sections  of  India. 

TRAPA.  A  geuus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Sub-order  Trapese,  the  Hydrocaryte  water-nut 
tribe  of  plants,  of  which  there  are  1  genus 
and  5  species.  1  of  Europe,  Siberia,  3  from  the 
East  Indus,  and  1  from  China.  There,  are 
two  kinds,  one  with  a  hard  thick  shell,  and 
the  other  with  only  a  soft  skin.  The  for- 
mer, when  ripey  has  the  appearance  of  a 
bullock's  head,  from  two  sharp  spear-like 
projections  growing  from  it.  The  fruit  when 
boiled  resembles  a  ohesnnt ;  the  seed  is 
made  into  a  coarse  flour,  and  cakes  are  made 
from  it ;  both  fish  and  tortoise  feed  upon  the 
thin-shelled  kind.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
seed  for  planting  the  following  season,  which 
is  done  by  treading  it  into  the  beds  of  tanks 
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and  snoh  places.  The  f rait  is  fit  to  be  taken 
at  or  about  the  close  of  the  rains.  They  are 
sold  in  all  the  bazaars,  and  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cashmere,  where  it  yields  the  Government 
12,000Z.  of  annual  revenue.  Mr.  Moorcroft 
mentions  that  Runjeet  Sin^  derived  nearly 
the  same  share.  From  96,000  to  1 28,000 
loads  of  this  nut  are  yielded  annually  by  the 
lake  of  Ooller  alone.  The  nut  abuunds  in 
fecuia.  In  China,  the  kernel  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  being  roasted  or  boiled  like 
the  potato,  and  where  the  water  is  very  shal- 
low, a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  the 
Trapa,  called  **ling"  by  the  Chinese.  Mr. 
Fortune  saw  three  distinct  species  or  varieties, 
one  of  which  has  fruit  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour. — Fortune^  page  27.  Eoyle,  p.  211. 
Jnffrty.  O'Shauyhntisy,  p.  33 1. 

TRAPA  BICORNIS.  A  variety,  distin- 
gnished  from  T.  bispinosa  by  its  two  horns 
being  recurved  and  very  obtUHO.  It  is  care- 
fully cultivated  in  lakes  and  ponds. — Roxb. 
L428. 

TRAPA  BISPINOSA.    Linn. 
Sioghara,    Bbno.  Hind. 
Slag.  .  Chin. 

Two-«pioed  water 

caltrops  Eno. 

Paai-phal  Hind. 

Karim-polam     Maleal. 

This  grows  in  both  Peninsulas  of  India, 
in  Bengal,  Peshawar,  Kashmir,  in  the  Punjaub 
np  to  5000  feet,  and  in  Nepal.  Its  flowers  are 
small,  white,  flowering  in  May  and  June^  fruit- 
ing in  the  cold  season.  Its  fruit  is  sold 
in  the  bazar  and  eaten  by  the  natives,  and 
in  China,  the  Punjab,  Kashmir  nnd  Guzerat  it 
forms  an  important  article  of  food.  During 
the  hooly  festival,  its  flour  is  mixed  with  a  dye 
procured  from  the  flowers  of  Butea  frondosa. 
The  fruit  in  flavour  resembles  a  chesnut,  is 
eaten  both  raw  and  cooked,  especially  by  the 
hind  us  of  N.  W.  India,  as  it  is  phalahar,  1.  e., 
may  be  eaten  in  their  fasts.  It  abounds  so 
much  in  starch,  that  it  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  seeds.  In  Kashmir,  miles  of  the  lakes 
and  marshes,  &c.,  are  covered  with  this  plant. 
Moorcroft  states  that  in  the  valley  it  fur- 
nished almost  the  only  food  of  at  least 
30,000  people  for  five  months  of  the  year,  and 
that  from  the  Wular  lake,  ninety-six  to  one 
hundred  thousand  ass-loads  are  taken  annu- 
ally, the  Government  drawing  90,000  rupees 
duty  on  it,  and  maharajah  Knngit  Sing  got 
more  than  a  lakh  of  Company^s  rupees  from 
this.  In  the  N.W.  provinces,  the  cultivation 
of  the  species  is  extensively  carried  on  by  the 
Dhimar  castes,  who  are  everywhere  fishermen 
and  palankeen  bearers,  who  keep  boats  for 
planting,  weeding, and  tending  this  water  crop 


Qaunii 

PUNJAR. 

Serin  gata 

SAN8. 

Parike  gad  da 

Tel. 

Pandi  gad da 

» 

Kubjakam 

}» 

SrlDga  takamu 

f* 

out  in  the  tank  by  bamboos,  and  they  pty  n 
much  the  acre  for  the  portion  they  till.  Tk 
rent  paid  for  an  ordinary  tank  is  about  B& 
100  a  year,  but  Bs.  200  or  300  are  pud 
for  a  large  tank.  But  the  plants  cause  sack 
an  increase  of  mud,  that  a  tank  is  qaiddy 
spoiled  by  them,  and  the  culiivation  is  not 
allowed  where  the  tank  is  required  as  a  water 
reservoir.  The  singhara  is  planted  in  tlH 
month  of  June,  and  is  ripe  in  November;  tbt 
deeper  the  water  the  better  the  crop.  Green 
singhara  soils  at  one  maund  of  24  seers  per 
rupee,  and  dry  at  18  seers  per  rupee.  Sin- 
ghara flour  sells  at  8  and  10  seers  per  nipee. 
The  produce  of  one  seer  of  seed  in  a  good  ut 
son  is  about  20  maunds.  The  water  nut  isu 
regularly  planted  and  cultivated  under  a  lai^ 
surface  of  water,  as  fields  (if  wheat  or  barley  oi 
the  dry  plains.  The  long  stalks  of  the  plasu 
reach  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  spoi 
which  float  their  green  leaves  ;  and  their  pan 
white  flowers  expand  beaiitifuUy  among  tbeo 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  TIm 
nut  grows  under  the  water  after  the  flov* 
«rs  decay,  and  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  vA 
covered  with  a  tough  brown  integument  ad- 
hering strongly  to  the  kernel,  which  is  white, 
esculent,  and  of  a  fine  cartilaginous  Ux* 
lure.  The  nuts  are  carried  often  upon  bet- 
locks'  backs  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to 
market.  They  ripen  in  the  latter  end  oftbs 
rains,  or  in  September  ;  and  are  eatable  tilltlie 
end  of  November. — Roxburgh  i.  4 28,  VoifiU, 
SUewan's  li ambles  and  Recolleclions  of » 
Indian  Official,  Vol  1,  p.  102.  Powell^  Dr.l 
L,  Stewart. 

TRAPA  NATANS.  The  Europesn  sp^ 
cies  is  said  to  be  grown  also  in  China  ft 
is  remarkable  for  its  fruit  with  4  spinas,  be- 
ing of  a  blackish  colour  and  large  sixe,  its 
seed  is  good  to  eat,  whether  raw,  russtei 
or  in  soups,  and  is  somewhat  like  a  cbesiiBt 
in  taste-  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  bj 
the  name  Tribulus.  Pliny  says  (lib.  xxl  e, 
58),  ''about  the  rivers  Nilus  and  Strymoo 
the  inhabitants  gather  it  for  their  meat**^ 
Eng,  Gyc-  Foy-tufie,  p.  27.  Ilonigbergsr,  359. 

TRAPA  QUADRISPINOSA,  RoXBuThii 
plnnt  is  ^rown  in  Silhet»  and  its  fruit  is  like 
that  of  T.  blBpinosa,  Roxb.  FL  Ind,  i.  430. 

THAPOS,  also  Audrajos.    Sp.  Rags. 

TRA  P  TREE.  A  species  of  Artocarpoi» 
which  furnishes  the  gutta  used  as  bird-linK' 
The  fibre  of  the  bark  is  used  for  fishing  Hue*) 
cordage,  and  n«ts  at  Singapore. — Roifte, 

TRAP-TUFF  A,  A  curious  variety  of  t^P" 
tufifa,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  greenish 
or  purple,  found  in  Bombay  and  many  other 
parts  of  India,    resembles    laterite   in  ^ 

^ „, ^, ^ ^.    quality  of  being  easily  cut  when  raised,  ^ft^ 

The  holdings  of  each  cultivator  are  marked  I  wards  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air*  ^^ 
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I  used  ai  a  buUding-stoney  and  saits  well  for 
aainsy  troaghn,  and  aqiiedacts ;  it  ia  not 
ery  extenRiveiy  employed. 

TRAPU.  SA.NS.  Till. 

TKASI.  Jap.  Jat.  Trassi.  Malay.  Bala- 
bang. 

TBASTULLI.  It.  Toys. 

TRAUB£N.  Gkr.  Grapes. 

TRAVANCORE.  A  tributary  kingdom 
a  tbe  S.  W.  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
ts  population  is  1,262,647  ;  Eun»peans  112, 
Sast  Indians  1,737,  Roman  Syriaiitt  81,886, 
Syrians  209.123,  Jews  114,  Slaves  143,863. 
.t  is  ruled  by  the  Nair,  a  hindu  race  whose 
lesoent  i&  from  the  female  side,  a  rule  which 
nost  of  the  population  also  follow.  The  bulk 
>f  tbe  populatiim  is  hindu,  but  a  considerable 
lumber  of  mahomedans^  called  Moplah 
MapilUi),  also  occupy  the  country,  en- 
jBged  in  commerce.  Tt  is  a  fertile,  well 
K-atered  country,  with  numerous  marine  la- 
goons. The  rajah  reHides  at  Trevandruin.  Tra- 
rancnre,  Cochin,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Chittagong,  Bengal,  and  Lower  As- 
Mm,  correspond  in  climate  t^)  the  Tropical.and 
EUat-lndian  Islands,  Tropicnl  Africa,  Brazil, 
Gruiaua,  West-Indies,  and  Florida.  The  moun- 
tains of  Travancore  form  an  isolated  mass  at 
the  extreme  south  of  Malabar,  which  they 
separate  from  the  districts  of  Tinnevetly  and 
Madura  in  the  snnthern  Carnatic.  The  Tra- 
vancore group  of  mountains  thus  presents  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  island  of  Ceylon  in 
position  and  outline.  The  main  chain  rnns 
southward  for  150  miles  to  Cape  Comorin, 
with  occasional  deep  depressions,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  bold  precipitous  mass  3-4000  feet 
high,  witbin  three  miles  of  the  Cape  itself. 
They  are  loftiest  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
district,  where  they  stretch  east  and  west  for 
sixty  to  seventy  miles,  separating  the  districts 
of  Dindigal  and  Madura,  and  rising  into  peaks 
of  8-9000  feet,  which  overhang  the  plain  of 
Coimbatore,  and  they  retain  an  elevation  of 
6-6000  feet  throughout  their  extent  to  the 
southward.  The  western  coast  of  India  in- 
cludes Travancore,  Cochin,  and  Malabar,  and 
comprises  a  strip  of  land  of  various  width 
lying  between  the  sea  on  the  weatern  side  of 
India,  and  the  range  of  Western  Ghauts,  which 
it  includes.  It  is  mostly  undulating  or  hilly, 
almost  everywhere  covered  with  jungle  of  every 
description,  from  low  bushes  to  the  most  lofty 
forest  trees  :  most  of  the  roads  here  too  are 
lined  with  splendid  avenues  of  banian,  cashew, 
and  various  other  Aue  trees.  The  climate  is 
moist  and  comparatively  cool.  The  Wynaad 
district  and  generally  the  wooded  parts  bor- 
dering the  summit  of  the  ghauts,  may  also  be 
included  in  this,  which  they  resemble  in  cli- 
Biate  and  productions,  though  more  correctly 
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they  belong  to  tbe  next  division.  The  carda- 
mom bills,  in  Travancore,  are  the  southern 
continuation  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  valuable  drug 
collection  was  exhibited  from  Travanpore  of 
241  specimens,  Star  Aniseed,  Galls,  Wood 
Aloes,  Bntea  Kino,  True  Kino,  Mutty  Pal, 
the  root  of  a  Smilax,  which  was  reported  to  be 
a  good  substitute  for  Jamaica  sarsaparilla, 
Cocciiliis  Indicus,  Nnx  vomica,  Zedoaria,  Cro- 
tou  tiglium,  Aristolochia  Indies,  Curcuma 
montana,  <Ssc.  Amongst  the  fibrous  plants  of 
Travancore,  are  Ailanthus  Malabaricus,  Pa*, 
roo-marum,  Malayalnm,Ci'otalaria  juncea,  and 
the  Agave  Americana.  Travancore  was  esti- 
mated by  Hamilton  to  contain  6000  square 
milen.  8ee  Hindoo,  India,  Jews,  Kerala,  Ko- 
taur,  Kranganore,  Kummaler,  Malabar,  Nair, 
Polyandry,  Teer. 

TRAVANCORE  FLAX.  Crotalaria  juncea. 

TR  AGAOANTH.  The  false  tragacanth  of 
commerce  is  the  gum  of  Sterculia  urens  : 
another  sort  is  that  of  Cochlospermum  gossy« 
plum.     See  Gum  Tragacanth. 

TREBECK,  a  companion  of  Moorcroft, 
died  at  Muzar,  a  town  of  500  houses  within 
the  limits  of  the  khanate  of  Balkh.  He  left 
a  favourable  impression  amongst  the  people 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
Mr.  Moorcroft  set  off  on  his  journey  at  the 
end  of  1819,  accompanied  by  this  young  man, 
Mr.  George  Trebeck,  only  on  the  threshold 
of  the  world. — Mooreroft's  Travels,  i.  p.  24. 

TREBIZOND  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed 707  B.  0.  by  a  colony  from  Si  nope,  the 
capital  of  Pontus.  It  derived  its  wealth  from 
the  niunifiuence  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  It 
was  taken  and  pillaged  in  the  first  expedition 
of  the  Goths  from  the  Ukraine  in  the  reign  of 
Valerian.  It  now  contains  about  80,000  in- 
habitants.—  Vigne,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  SeeKermanshab. 

TREBJE.  Rus.  Rags. 

TREBOL.  Sp.     Clover  seeds. 

TREDA.  Hind.    A  variety  of  sugar-cane. 

TREE. 

Shajr.  Ar, 

Nakl.  BsKQ. 

Puhn.   BiSATA,   Lamtn. 
Malay. 

Pohun.  Adano. 

Murut  of  BoBNKO. 

Ghidayau  f  Can. 

J'har.  DuK.  Hind.Mahr. 
J'bara.  QxjZ, 

J'bada.  ,, 

Gnas,  Idaan  of  Bohnko. 
Keioh,  Kayau 
Pokoh,  Malay 
Basoh.   Milanau  of 

BORNKO. 

Witb  every  ancient  race  in  all  countries 
tbere  bave  been  sacred  trees,  such  as  the  Tree 
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Mara.  Malval. 

Akak  kaya.  Main  of 

BORNKO. 

Karing.   Pbakatan    ,, 
Darakht.  Pbrs. 

Vrukchum.  Sams. 

Pohn.    S«a>Dyak  of 

BOBMBO. 

Gaaa,  Singh. 

Maram,  Tam. 

Cherri,  ,, 

Cb«ttu,  Tel. 

MaDu,  ,, 


TBEB. 


TUBS; 


of  Life  of  Paradise,  the  oak  of  the  DmidSy 
the  pi  pal  of  India,  beneath  which  Vishnu 
was  born,  and  the  Tauba  tree  of  mahomme- 
dans.  See  Hosea  iv.  13.  The  Chaldeans, 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Draids  had 
each  their  groves,  their  elms,  and  their  oaks, 
the  Singhalese  ^ave  still  their  Bo  tree,  and 
the  brahmans  their  Kalpau  tree.  The  reverence 
paid  to  trees  seems  nearly  as  ancient  and 
widely  diffused  a^  any  other  form  of  super- 
stition. The  Hebrew  scriptures  allude  to 
it  in  many  places ;  we  find  it  mentioned 
by  Greek  and  Roman  authors  ;  various  anec- 
dotes respecting  it  occur  in  Eastern  manu- 
scripts. It  was  under  the  oak  of  Mirah 
that  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  26)  set  up  the  great 
stone  containing  the  written  law,  and  Abime- 
lech  was  made  king  by  the  men  of  Shechem, 
(Judges  iz.  6,)  and  possibly  that  under  which 
Eehoboam  (1  Kings  xii.  1)  met  the  people. 
Besides  that  which  stood  ^^  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,"  emphatically  styled  "  the  tree 
of  life"  and  another  '*  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,"  the  Biblical  reader  will  recollect 
the  idolatrous  worsiiip  in  groves,  and  under 
every  green  tree.  The  oak  by  Shechem,  nuder 
which  Jacob  hid  all  the  idols  and  ear-rings  ; 
the  oak  near  Bethel  which  marked  the 
grave  of  Deborah,  and  was  signilicantly 
called  Allon  bachuth  ;  the  palm-tree  under 
which  another  Deborah,  the  prophetess, 
dwelt  I  the  oak  under  wjiich  sat  "  the  man 
of  God"  (1  Kings  ziii.  14) ;  the  oak  in 
Ophrah,  under  which  the  angel  (»f  God  ap- 
peared unto  Gideon,  and  conversed  with  him  : 
these,  and  the  oaks,  poplars,  and  elms,  because 
the  shadow  thereof  is  good  ;  also  the  hum- 
ble bush,  in  which  the  Lord  revealed  himself 
to  Moses  in  flaming  fire  on  the  mountain  of 
Horeb.  (Exod.  iii.  2.)  We  read  also  in  Gene- 
sis (xviil  1)  that  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
Abraham  in  the  oaks,  or  at  the  oak  of  Mam  re, 
for  so  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Greek  Septu- 
^ghit,  {irpo^  rrj  Bpvi  nj  Mafi/Sfyrj)  exhibit  what 
in  our  English  Bible  is  rendered  '^  the  plains 
of  Mamre,"  and  mention  is  made  of  ''an  oak 
that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord"  (Joshua 
xxiv.  26).  Amongst  the  Romans,  trees  were 
consecrated  to  particular  divinities.  {Virg,  £cL 
vii.  61.) 

"  Populas  Alcidsd  gratissima ;  vitis  laccho, 
Formosfls  myrtus  Veneri ;  sua  laurea  Fhoebo." 

In  Pliny's  Natural  History,  (Lib.  xii.  Cap. 
1  '*  de  arborum  bon<ire,'')  we  rend  that  Arbo- 
rum  genera  numinibus  suis  dicata  perpetuo 
servantur  ;  ut  Jovi  esculus,  ^'  Apolliui  laurus, 
Minerva  olea,  Veneri  mjrthus,  Herculi  popu- 
lus  ibc."  Wreaths  and  fillets,  and  chaplets  or 
garlands  were  often  suspended  from  the  sacred 
branches,  whilst  among  some  nations  the 
practice  prevailed  of  staining  trees  with  blood, 
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which  had  just  flowed  from  the  ex^ariog  lie- 
tim,  not  utJrequeutly  human.     Lucao  giveti 
description  of  the  sacred  wood  near  Muolk 
or  Marseilles,  (Phars.  iii.) 
"  Lucas  erat  loDgo  nunqiuim  violatus  ab  evot 
Omnia  et  hamanis  lustrata  craoribus  arbor,  &e. 

Ovid  mentions  (MetaoL  Lib.  viii.  ^\ 
the  wreaths  hanging  from  a  sacred  tree,  vsk 
the  addition  of  recent  offerings  ; 

''eqnidem  pendentia  vidi 

Serta  super  ramos ;  ponensque  receotia  dixi,"  4e. 

And  his  story  of  Eresicthon,  (Metsm.  liii. 
viii),  who  impinusly  violated  the  SDciat 
woods  of  Ceres,  cutting  down  her  sacred  oifc, 
which  was  in  itself  equal  to  a  grove,  and 
hung  round  with  garlands,  fillets  and  other 
votive  offerings. 

*  Ille  etiam  Cereale  nemus  violaftse  securi 
Dicitur,  et  lucos  ferro  temeraase  vetustoc. 
Stabat  io  his  iugeos  annoso  robore  qaercns, 
UDa,nema8;  vitt»  mediam,  memoresquetalMfii^ 

*  Sertaque  cingebeot ;  voti  ai^gumenta  potenttSi'' 

Statius  (Theb.  Lib.  ii.  736,  &c)  recordsi 
vow,  promising   that   an    hundred  virgins  &^ 
Calydon,  who  ministered  at  the  altars,  eIioqI^ 
fasten  to  the  consecrated  tree  chaplets  urfil- 
letsr,  white  and  purple  interwoven — 
"  Centum  ibi  virgineis  vote  Calydonides  aiit 
Actseas  tibi  rite  faces,  et  ab  arbore  casta 
Nectant  purpureas  niveo  discrimine  ^ittaa* 
And  the  same  poet  gives  au  account  (Tbeil 
Lib.  ix.  585,)  of  the  celebrated  Arcadian  oik, 
sacred  to  Diana,  but  itself  adored  as  t  din* 
nity,  and  so  loaded  with   rustic  offerings  ^^ 
**  there  was  scarcely  room  f«>r  the  brandiW' 
"  Nota  per  Arcadiaa  felici  robore  sylvu 

Quercus  erat,  Trivia  qnam  desecraverstipn 

Ejectam  turba  nemorum,  uumenque  ooIeii<iv> 

Fecerat 

Viz  ramis  loons/'  &c. 
There  may  also  be  noticed  the  iteternom^ 
arboribus  ts&nias  of  Arnobiua  {Conif'  ^^ 
Lib.  i.),  and  the  arbor  vittata,  of  Prudenti» 
{Contra  Symmachum^  Lib.  ii.)  ;  the  ^ 
tree  bedecked  with  fillets  or  garlands. 

Mr.  Morier  in  the  account  of  his  "J^*^' 
ney"  (Vol.  i.  p.  230),  mentions  that  cloae Jj 
the  tomb  of  a  Persian  saint  was  a  ^ 
bush  on  which  were  fastened  various  i*? 
and  shreds  of  garments ;  which  were  ff^ 
rally  fancied  to  have  acquired  from  »«* 
vicinity  to  the  saint,  virtues  peculiarly  effi*' 
cious  against  sickness.  In  the  seventeco 
century,  it  was  remarked  by  Chardio  at  W[ 
ban,  that  the  religious  mabommedaDS  ^ 
rather  to  pray  under  a  very  old  trea  » 
noticed,  also  at  Ispahan,  a  large  and  ano* 
Plane  tree  all  bristling  wit.h  nails  and  poi^ 
and  hung  with  rags,  as  votive  off«nDg8ft^ 
dervishes,  who  like  monks  of  the  LatiBchitf* 
were  professed  mendicants.  Throughoo* 
Persia,  adds  Chardin,  these  darakbftta-^ 
are  venerated  by  the  multitude,  and  w*yj 
pear  all  stuck  over  with  nails  used  ia  ■'"^ 
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OB  them  •hreds  of  dothM  aiid  other  votive 
offeriDgs.  Herodotus  reniArke  that  Xerxes, 
wbMi  croseiugthe  river  Meander,  and  proceed- 
ing^m  the  road,  t<>  the  city  of  Cnilatebos,  fuuud 
a  plane-tree,  which  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
be  decorated  with  goldeu  oroament^  ;  and 
leaving  to  guard  it  one  of  his  troops,  called 
the  Immortals,  advanced*  on  the  next  day,  to 
Sardis  the  chief  city  of  the  Lydians.  It  is 
not  merely  in  case  of  sickness^  (though  a  very 
frequent  occasion)  that  the  modem  Persians 
invoke  the  spirits  supposed  to  dwell  in  cer- 
tain trees,  by  hanging  on  the  branches  pieces 
torn  from  their  garments ;  but,  on  every 
undertaking  which  they  d«em  of  magnitude, 
such  as  a  commeiciai  or  matrimonial  specula- 
tion, the  building  of  a  new  house,  or  a  long 
journey,  and  now,  as  almost  six  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Sadi  wrote  his  work,  offerings  are 
daily  made  by  votaries  desirous  of  having  chil- 
dren. A  tree  called  in  Persian  Dib-dar, 
Div-di^r,  and  Div-daru, which  may  be  literally 
translated  the  '*  Demon-tree/'  bears  also,  in 
Arabic  a  name  nearly  equivalent,  Sliajarat 
al  jin,  or  '*  Tree  of  the  Genii ;"  and  even 
Shajarat  Allah  or  "  God's  Tree,''  a  tree  re- 
sembling the  Eaj,  or  Sen uber- Hindi,  a  wild 
pine  or  Indian  fir ;  or,  as  some  say,  a  kind  of 
barv  or  Cypress.  The  Cypress  tree  of  Soma 
in  Lombardy  is  said  to  have  been  full 
grown  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Wo 
have  the  Oak  of  Ellerslie,  and  the  Conqueror's 
Oak  in  Windsor  Forest.  And  amongst 
ancient  trees,  we  have  the  Baobabs  of 
Senegal,  the  Eucalyptus  of  Tasmania,  the 
Dragon  tree  of  Orotava,  the  Wellingtonia  of 
California,  and  the  Chesuut  of  Mount  iEtua. 

The  Bo  tree  at  Auarajapura  in  Ceylon  whs 
planted  288  years  before  Christ,  and  is  now 
2150  years  old.  The  yew  trees  of  Fountain 
Abbey  are  believed  to  be  1200  yearei  old. 
The  olives  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane 
vrere  full  grown  when  the  Arabs  were 
expelled  from  Jerusalem.  Eashid  ud  Din 
writing  A«  D.  1310,  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tree  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  which  still  exists,  but 
is  now  enclosed  by  part  of  the  fortifications. 

Amongst  the  Celts,  the  wychelm,  elder,  and 
mountain  ash  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
possessing  occult  powers.  Under  the  elm  as 
veil  as  under  the  oak,  the  Jews  performed 
ceremonies  and  burned  incense.  Hos.  iv.  1 3, 
Szek  vi.  4-16,  Is.  i.  29  and  Ivii.  5, 6.  Asherah, 
rendered  groves  in  1st  Kings  xviii.  19,  2nd 
Kings  xxiii.  7,  was  a  wooden  image,  not  in  the 
human  form.  The  planting  of  trees  to  afford 
shade  to  travellers  is  deemed  an  act  of  merit 
among  the  hindoos,  and,  in  a  hot  climate  like 
India,  deserves  to  l^  classed  among  com- 
mendkble    actions.    Some   trees    are   also 
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considered  as  sacred,  and  the  pbmtiog  of  tfaemn 
therefore,  deemed  a  religious  act.  The  tree4 
thus  planted  are  generally  the  Fiona  re- 
ligio^a,  Ficus  Indies,  i£gle  mai'melos,  Jonesia^ 
asocH,  Mimusops  elengi,  Ficus  venosa,  Ficus 
glomerata,  Dalbergia  sisso,  Xanthochymus 
pictorius,  Melia  azadirachta,  Michelia  cham* 
paoa,  Mesua  ferrea»  Borassus  flabelliformis. 
At  the  time  of  planting  these  trees, 
no  religious  ceremony  takes  place,  but 
when  they  are  dedicated  to  public  or 
sacred  uses,  the  ceremony  called  prutisht'ha 
is  perf(»rmed.  The  persou  who  plants  one 
ushwut'hu,  one  nimbu,  two  chumpuku,  three 
nagukeshwuru,  seven  talu,  and  nine  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  devotes  them  with  their  fruit, 
shade,  <bc.,  to  public  uses,  is  promised  heaven* 
Digging  wells  made  a  man  famous  in  patriar- 
chal times :  a  well,  said  to  be  Jacob's  well, 
existed  in  Samaria  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.    John  iv.  6,  1 2. 

Throughout  India,  the  worship  of  trees 
has  been  a  very  early  and  widespread  super- 
stition, and  continues  up  to  the  present  day. 
Everywhere,  from  Tibet  to  Cape  Comorin,  are 
to  be  seen  trees  covered  with  rags.  The  de- 
mons in  whom  the  non-Aryan  races  believe,^ 
are  supposed  to  take  up  their  dwellings  in 
trees.  The  hiudoos,  who  believe  in  spirit- 
worship,  invoke  their  deceased  parents  be- 
neath the  banyan  or  pepul,  the  Indian  and 
religious  fig  tree*.  The  Nerium  odorum, 
Guettarda  Bpedosa,  Calophyllum  inophyllum. 
Chrysanthemum  Jndicum,  Origanum  marjora- 
num  and  Artemisia  astriaka,  are  sacred  to 
Siva  and  Vishnu.  The  Tuisi  is  sacred  to 
Vishnu,  the  Bel  to  Siva,  the  Shami  and  tho 
Darlu  to  Gaupati.  Every  where  in  the  East 
are  to  )je  seen  old  and  withered  trees 
half  covered  with  rags,  fastened  as  votive  of- 
ferings to  the  branches,  entitled  by  the 
Persians,  dirakbt-i-fazel^  '*  excellent  or  bene- 
ficial treee,"  and  held  in  superstitious  venera- 
tion. 

In  Palestine  also  sacred  trees  are  covered 
with  rags.  There  was  an  ancient  legend,  that; 
on  the  borders  of  India  where  oracular  trees  of 
the  sun  and  moon  that  foretold  the  place  and 
manner  of  Alexander's  death,  and  the  chris* 
tian  legend  as  to  the  Arbre  seo.or  Dry  Tree^  to 
which  Marco  Polo  alludes,  is  probably  that 
noticed  byKlaproth  from  Chinese  authori- 
ties, as  on  the  N.  W.  frontier  of  the  Cossaks 
of  the  Left»  on  the  upper  of  the  river  Olie 
or  Ori,  to  which,  when  the  Cossaks  pass,  they 
kneel  and  worship. 

Groves  of  trees  were  planted  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  within  the  court-yarda  of  their 
temples,  but  the  laws  of  Moses  (Deut  zvi* 
21,)  forbade  the  Hebrews  to  plant  any  treei 
near  the  ftltar  of  the  Lord,  thoQgh  th0  Akxr 
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Midrian  j6W8,1a  later  timei,  planted  groves 
near  their  synagogues.  Individual  tr^es, 
throughout  India,  are  regarded  as  habitntions 
of  spirits  both  good  and  bad,  and  noonday  is 
the  particular  period  at  which  their  evil  in- 
fluence is  exercised,  in  the  Fiji  islands,  a 
fine  grove  exists  in  the  Rew-a  district,  near 
the  Mission  statiun  of  Mataisuva*  and  at  a 
point  of  the  coast  termed  Na  Vadra  ToLu  (the 
three  sorew-pines),  probably  from  three  Pan- 
danus  odoratiesimus  trees  having  stood  there. 
Leaving  the  Mission  premises,  and  keeping 
along  the  sandy  boMch,  an  enormous  yevu-yevu 
tree  (Hernandia  sonora,  Linn.)  presents  itself , 
forming  a  complete  bower,  which  leads  to  a 
curious  group  of  vegetable  giants.  A  vener- 
able vuturakaraka  (Barringtonia  speciosa, 
Linn,)  more  than  sixty  feet  high,  has  thrown 
out  several  huge  branches,  two  of  which  form, 
in  connection  with  the  stem,  bold  arches. 
Yesi  (Afzdiia  bijuga,  A,  Gray)^  and  Baka 
(Ficas)  seem  to  have  been  those  principHlly 
selected.  The  yesi  furniuhed  the  best  timber 
of  the  islands,  and  may,  as  the  most  valued 
tree,  have  been  thought  the  fit  residence  of  a 
^od,  as  there  is  nothing  in  its  appearance 
that  is  extraordinary,  the  beech  most  nearly 
resembling  it  in  look.  These  sacred  groves 
and  trees  are  not  worshipped  as  gods,  but,  as 
in  the  Odin  religion,  Hre  looked  upon  as 
places  where  certain  gods  had  taken  up  their 
abode. 

Each  of  the  Dii  msjores  of  the  hindoos 
claim  a  peculiar  tree.  The  Bar,  Ficus  ludicus, 
is  sacred  to  Siva.  The  pepul,  Ficus  religiose, 
to  Vishnu,  end  the  Dak,  Butea  frondosa,  to 
Brahma.  The  Israelites  had  a  custom  curi- 
ously in  accordance  with  the  hindu  practice 
of  bearing  trees  on  appointed  days,  as  appears 
from  the  command  given  in  the  23rd  chap, 
of  Leviticus  and  the  40tli  verse ;  '*  And 
ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day,  the  boughs 
of  goodly  tr^es,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and 
the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  the  willows  of 
the  brook  ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  your  God  seven  days." 

Travellers  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Colombo, 
in  driving  through  the  long  succession  of 
gardens  and  plantations  of  cocoa-nuts  which 
the  road  traverses  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
will'  always  observe  numerous  fruit  trees 
of  different  kinds,  round  the  stem  of  which 
a  band  of  leaves  has  been  fastened  by  the 
owner.  This  is  to  denote  that  the  tree  has 
been  devoted  to  a  demon  ;  and  sometimes  to 
Yiahnu  or  the  Eattregam  dewal.  Occasionally 
these  dedications  are  made  to  the  temples  of 
Buddha,  and  even  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
altarsi  as  to  that  of  St  Anne  of  Calpentyn. 
This  ceremony  is  called  Grok-bandeemay  ''  the 
tying  of  the  tender  leaf/'  and  its  operation 
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is  to  protect  the  fruit  from  pillage 
enough  to  be  plucked  and  sent  as  an 
to  the  divinity  to  whom  it  has  thus 
consecrated.     It  is  similar  to  the  ajstena 
tabu  of  Polynesia-     There  is  reason  to  i 
howeveri  t.hat  on  these  occasions  the  sptiit 
to  some  extent,  defrauded  of  his  duey  aa 
custom  is,  after  applying  a  few  only  of 
finest  as  an  offering  to  the  evil  one^  to 
propriate  the  remainder  to  the   uae   of 
owner.     When  coooanut  palms  are  so  prea 
ed,  the  fruit  is  sometimes  converted  into  oil 
and  burned  before  the  shrine  of  the  demoa* 

The  Bo-tree  of  the  Singalese,  Fiona  reli- 
giosa,  is  to  be  found  within  the  predncti 
of  every  buddhist  temple  in  Ceylon,  and  it  is  \ 
frequently  met  with  in  deserted  localitiea,  or 
near  the  sites  of  ancient  villages ;  bat  the 
occuiTence  of  a  solitary  Bo  tree,  with  ita  cir- 
cular buttress  of  stonework  round  the  sten, 
indicutes  the  existence,  at  some  former  period, 
of  a  buddhist  temple  in  the  vicinity.  The 
[ilantirig  of  the  Bi»-tree  in  Ceylon,  a  ceremony 
coeval  with,  and  typical  of,  the  introdnctioo 
there  of  buddhism,  is  one  of  the  most  strikiiig 
passages  in  the  Mahawanso  ;  and  a  tree  of 
unusual  dimensions,  which  occupies  the  cen- 
tre of  a  sticred  enclosure  at  Anarajapoora^  ii 
still  reverenced  as  the  identical  one  which  the 
sacred  books  record  to  have  been  planted  by 
Mehindu  307  years  before  the  chriBtian 
era,  consequently  in  the  year  1 900,  it  will 
be  2207  years  old.  So  sedulously  is  it  pre> 
served,  that  the  removal  of  a  single  twig 
is  prohibited,  and  even  the  fallen  leaves^ 
as  they  are  scattered  by  the  wind,  are  col- 
lected with  reverence  as  relics  of  the  holy 
place.  On  the  altars,  at  the  foot  of  theM 
sacred  trees,  the  buddhists  place  offerings  of 
flowers.  And  perform  their  accustomed  devo- 
tions. Another  account  says,  it  was  planted 
in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Deveni- 
platissa  or  B.  C.  288.  According  to  tradition 
it  was  beneath  a  Bo-tree  thatGotama  became 
a  Buddha. 

As  in  Judges  iv.  5,  ^  And  she  dwelt  onder 
the  palm  tree  of  Deborah,'  it  is  common  for 
hindoos  to  plant  trees  in  the  names  of  them- 
selves and  friends,  and  some  religious  mendi« 
cants  live  for  a  considerable  time  under  trees. 
The  Ejiyoo  To-joak  in  Singapore,  is  a  dark- 
leaved  small  tree,  to  which  superstition  afiixes 
a  sacred  character;  most  old  and  isolated 
trees  are  held  to  be  kramat,  or  sacred,  and 
small  white  flags  are  stuck  up  near  them,  and 
often  propitiatory  offerings  made  to  the 
spirits  supposed  to  reside  on  the  spot 

Nothing  irritates  Burmese  people  more  than 
to  cut  down  fruit  trees  planted  by  their  an- 
cestors j  these  are  the  only  things  they  pos- 
sess in  the  shape  of  family  heirlooms^  which 
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Sesoend  from  father  to  son,  and  from  mother 
fco  daughter.  Women  weep  over  this  kind  ofde- 
stractioD. 

The       extension    of    frait-beariog    trees 
acDongst  the  people,  is  one  deserving  special 
attention.  Advantages  must  arise  to  the  great 
mAfls  of  the  population  from  increasing  the 
capabilities  of  the  oonntry  in  this  respect  So 
large   is  the  consumption  of  wood  for  fuel 
that,  in  the  Meerut,  Mozoffernngger,   and  Sa- 
faaranpore  districts,   fine   old    mango   trees, 
that   form  in  groves  (topes)  the  sole   onia- 
ment  of  those  parts,    have   been  cut  down. 
Ib    Ottdh,  and  in  some   parts  of  the  North- 
vesterii  Provinces,  the  land  revenue,  it  is  be- 
llevedy  is  partially  remitted  on  lands  covered 
with  groves.     In  the  Central  Provinces  large 
Bums   are  annually  spent  in  planting   trees, 
but  hitherto,  except  in  some  cases,  tbe  opera- 
tions have  not  been  very  successful,   as  tbe 
climate  militates  very  much  against  the  estab- 
lisfameat  of  trees  unless  they    are  constant- 
ly watered,  and  this  is  a  most  expensive  ope- 
ration.    In  Berar,  revenue  is  remitted  on  land 
covered  with  plantations,  but  as  under  the 
ryotwaree  system  of  land  revenue,  the  trees, 
after   20  years,  become,  by  the  terms  of  tbe 
settlement,  the  property  of  the  holder  of  tbe 
land,  there  seems  no  legal  power  of  preventing 
their  being  cut  down.     In  the  Punjab,  which 
is  the  most  denuded  of  trees  of  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  India,  Qovernment  is  now 
spending  nearly  a   lakh  of  rupees  annually 
by  direct   agency  on   plantations.     In   the 
North-west  Provinces  also,  a  special  officer 
has  been  appointed  for  the   propagation  of 
fruit  trees  at  Raneekhett,  for  distribution  over 
the  country.    Trees  are  of  recognized  value 
in  inducing  rain-fall  and  in  preserving  mois- 
ture.— Ousely*s  Travelst  vol.  i.   p.  313,  387. 
TtnnenU  Elliot^ sHUtoryoJ  India.  Ward's  View 
of  the  HindooSf  vol.  ii.  p.  83.  Quarterly  Review, 
July  1868.    Fiji  Islands.    Postans'  Western 
India,  vol  ii.  p.  178.    Tennent's  Chrittianity 
in  Ceylon^  p.  231-32,  335.    Hardy's  Eastern 
Monachism,    p.     434.    Cameron,     Milner^s 
Seven  Churches^     See  Inscriptions. 

TREEAQ-FAROOQ,  of  the  bazars,  is  sold 
in  little  canisters,  on  which  is  printed  in  Per- 
sian, the  Theriakh  of  Andromacbi,  <bc.  Marra- 
bium  vulgare,  Linn.,  and  Teucrium  chamss- 
drys,  W.,  are  two  of  the  ingredients.  See  Mi- 
thridatum.     Tiriaq. 

TREE  FERN.  Alsophila  gigantea,  ffall.y 
also  Cyathea  arborea. 

TREE  QALANGA.  See  Camphor-wood. 

TREE  ISLAND,  in  lat  V  7^  N.,  a  bank 
of  rocks  west  of  Singapore. 

TREE-LIKE-HIPPOCRATEA.  Hippo- 
crates  arborea. 
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TREE-LIKE  JASMINE.  Jasminum  ar- 
borescens. 

TREEYAQ,  or  Tiriyaq.  Hind.  See  Tree- 
aq  faruq. 

TREFOIL.  ALEXANDRIAN.  Eno. 
Trifolium  Alezandrinum. 

TREFOIL  CINNAMON.    See  Cinnamon. 

TREK  HAN.  Hind,  of  Hazaha.  Acer  cul- 
tratum,  maple,  also  A.  creticum. 

TREL.     Hind,  1  Dew. 

TREMAL.     Hind.    Ficus  Roxburghii. 

TREMO.     Hind.  Ephedra  Gerardiana. 

TREE  OF  LIFE.  The  earliest  representa- 
tions of  this  are  the  date-palm,  the  iBg^  and 
the  pine  or  cedar.  The  date  palm  is  figured 
as  a  tree  of  life  on  an  ancient  Egyptian 
sepulchral  tablet,  certainly  older  than  the 
15th  century  B.  C,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 
The  cross  amongst  Buddhista  and  Manicheans 
is  symbolic  of  the  tree  of  life.  It  is  deccrib- 
ed  in  the  'scriptures  as  growing  in  a  garden 
planted  by  the  hand  of  Qod,  and  it  was  con- 
nected with  Adam's  abode  in  innocence  and 
immortality ;  but  of  another  tree  of  good  and 
evil  also  growing  there,  he  was  forbidden  to 
eat.  These  grew*  in  the  garden  planted  for 
Adam's  residence.  The  gardens  of  Alcinous 
and  Laertes,  of  which  we  read  in  Homeric 
song,  and  not  improbably  that  also  in  Babylon, 
were  supposed  transcripts  of  it.  A  sa- 
cred eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  superabun- 
dant, happy  region,  figures  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly in  almost  every  mythology,  ancient 
and  modern.  It  was  the  Mesamphalos  of  the 
earlier  Qreeks,  and  the  Omphalium  of  the 
Cretans,  dominating  the  Elysian  Fields,  upon 
whose  tops,  bathed  in  pure,  brilliant,  incom- 
parable light,  the  gods  passed  their  days  in 
ceaseless  joys,  and  whither  the  disembodied 
npirits  of  the  brave  and  good  winged  their 
way.  It  was  the  sacred  Asgard  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, springing  from  the  centre  of  a 
fruitful  land,  whicb,  watered  by  the  four 
primeval  rivers  of  milk,  severally  flowing  in 
the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points^  'The 
abode  of  bappiness  and  the  height  of  bliss.' 
It  is  the  Haramberezaitim  of  the  Farsi,  upon 
which  the  golden  throne  of  Ahrimano  is  set, 
and  at  the  base  of  which  are  ranged  the  glo- 
rious mansions  of  his  Azad  or  ministering 
spiritSi  and  of  the  blessed  whom  they  serve. 
It  is  the  Tien-cban,  the  celestial  mountain-land, 
the  enchanted  gardens  of  the  Chinese  and 
Tartars,  watered  by  the  four  perennial  fountains 
of  Tychin,  or  immortality;  and  the  hill-en- 
compassed Ha  of  the  Singhalese  and  Tibe- 
tans^ '  the  everlasting  dwelling-place  of  the 
wise  and  the  just.'  It  is  the  Sumem  of  the 
contemplative  Buddhist^  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  Tawmtisa,  the  habitation  of  Qekns 
the  supreme  god ;  aad  where  the  four-limbed 
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(yambft-tree  perpetually  blossoms,  filling  the 
sarrounding  atmosphere  with  life-sustaining 
odours,  and  from  between  the  roots  of  which 
proceed  the  four  sacred  streams,  running  in 
88  many  contrary  directions.  It  is  the  Slav- 
ratta,  the  celestial  Vartha  of  the  hindoo, 
the  summit  of  his  golden  mountain  Meru,  the 
city  of  Brahma,  in  the  centre  of  Jambadwipa, 
and  from  the  four  sides  of  which  gush  forth 
the  four  primeval  rivers,  reflectiuic  in  their 
passage  the  colorific  glories  of  their  source ; 
and  severally  flowing  northward,  southward, 
eastward  and  westward.  And,  to  conclude 
this  enumeration  of  concurrent  legendn,  it  is 
that  garden  in  the  east,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  the  sinful 
Arab,  *  a  garden  of  rich  soil  and  equable  tem- 
perature, well-watered,  and  abounding  with 
trees  and  flowers  of  rare  colours  and  fra- 
grance.' "  Watered  by  rivers,  its  food  is 
perpetual  and  its  shade  also  :*'  **  therein  are 
rivers  of  incorruptible  milk,  the  taste  where- 
of changeth  not  ;  and  rivers  of  wine  pleasant 
unto  those  who  drink,  with  plenty  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  palm  trees  and  promegra- 
nates.*' — EadiefBiblf  Oyelop.  Salens  Koran  ch. 
xiii,tlvii,  Ivi.  Milner'i  ;Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 

TREPANG.  One  of  the  Hoiothuiiadse, 
an  edible  sea-vlug,  called  also  Beche  de  mer, 
collected  in  large  quantities  throughout  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  especially  among  the 
eastern  islands.  China  is  the  principal,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  market.  There  are  many 
Varieties.  Some  sell  at  £9  7s.  6d. per  133|  lbs.; 
the  trepang  (Lotong)  of  Borneo  at  £4  Ss.  Ad. 
per  133|  lbs.;  the  trepang  (Buangakulit) 
of  Singap<»re  j£3  15*.  Orf.  per  133 J  lbs.;  the 
trepang  (Pandans),  of  Borneo,  £5  per  133  J 
lbs.  See  Holothuriadae.  Tripang. 

TREPATTRA.  Hind.   Trifolium  pratenRO. 

TRERON  PHCENICOPTERUS  of    Up- 
per  India,    and  the  Tr.   chlorigaster   of  J3. 
India  and  Ceylon,  blend  in  Li)wer  Bengal,  for 
Tr.  Malabarica.  Tr.   Pompadora.  See   Birds. 
Ornithology. 

TRESUL,  or  trident,  a  weapon  of  Neptune, 
s^ms  also  that  of  Siva.  See  Trisula. 

TRteTA  YU6A.  Sans,  from  tree,  three, 
and  yuga,  a  definite  period  of  time.  The 
four  yuga  are  numbered  according  to  the 
quantity  of  religion  in  each  ;  thus  the  satya 
has  four  parts,  the  treta,  three,  the  dwapara, 
two,  and  the  kalee,  one.  The  Tretn  yuga  is 
the  hindu  silver  age.  See  Surya-vansa.    Yuga. 

TRIKOOTA.  Sans,  from  tree,  three  and 
kuta,  a  mountain  peak. 

TRIPOORANTAKA.  Sams,  from  tree, 
three,  piira»  a  housef  and  antaka,  a  destroyer. 

TRIPOORA.  Sahb.  from  tree,  three,  and 
poora,  a  town. 
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TRIPOORA  SOONDURGE.  8a9&  Soon- 
duree,  beautiful. 

TRISHIKHA.  Sans,  from  tree,  three,  an^ 
shikha,  the  ascsnding  flame. 

TRIVENEE.  Sans,  from  tree,  three,  and 
vinee,  a  stream. 

TRBYANDRUM.  The  chief  town  of  Tkt 
vancore.  ' 

TREYACARRY.  In  the  chain  of  mountuBi 
which  pass  by  Gingi,  fossils  are  found.  Thoii 
of  Trevacarry,  a  village  21  miles  from  Pondi- 
cherry,  are  worthy  of  observation. — Sonnenii 
Voyage,  p.  5,  8. 

TREVELYAN,  Sir  Chablbs  Edwato.  i. 
C.B.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  wrote  ontk 
condition  of  the  people  of  India,  1  vol.  Svo.Cal- 
cntta,  1839.  He  nerved  in  the  Home  Tratsoir 
Office,  and  in  1869  was  Governor  of  Madni, 
from  which  Her  Majesty  remoYed  him  in  1860, 
on  the  grounds  of  his  acting  with  less  depeod- 
ance  on  higher  authority  than  was  deeioed 
expedient.  He  was  subsequently  Finaociil 
Secretary  of  India.  Bold  in  design,  enargetie 
in  ezecutipn,  earnest  in  manner,  thirsting  ftf 
learning  and  knowledge,  in  conyersation,  b« 
ever  took  for  granted  that  all  were  eqml  to 
himself. — Thurlow,  p,  34. 

TREWIA  NUDIFLORA.  Linn. 

Tetragastris  ossea,  Ocertn,  \  KanshL  HAU|t 

This  tree  grows  on  the  coasts  of  India ;  itt 
root  is  used  in  medicine. 

TRIAD.     The  triads  of  the  gentile  world 
are  frequently  resolved  into  corruptiimn  of  ^ 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  revealed  to  the  pttn- 
archs,  and  preserved  by  tradition  among  ^ 
descendants  in  the  scenes  of  their  wide-sprnd 
dispersion.     We    repeatedly     meet    with  » 
I  pagan  trinity.     The  famous  Siberian  ni«M 
now  placed  in  the  imperial  cabinet  of  Peten- 
burg,  represents  on  one  side  a  deity  with  thi^ 
heads  and  six  arras  ;  he  sits  cross-legged npoa 
what  Dr,  Parsons  calls  a  low  sopha.  or  ratbw 
the  aymbolical  lotus  ;  and  on  the  reverse  there 
is   the  following    inscription,   translated  hj 
Colonel  Grant : — 
*'  The  sacred  image  of  God  in  three  images : 
By  these  ooUect  the  holy  wiU  of  God- 
Love  him." 

Tliis  medal  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
foronght  from  the  empire  of  the  Dalai-LaflU 
in  Tibet,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  ordinaiy 
form  of  Vishnu,  a  hindu  of  deity.  A  triple  go<i 
is  described  by  Kircher  among  the  JapaneWi 
and  the  celebrated  triad  of  the  hindm 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  is  well  knoWB- 
At  night  and  in  the  west,  the  sun  is  Yi^hflQ^ 
he  is  Brahma  in  the  east  and  in  the  BOt^' 
ing ;  from  noon  to  evening,  he  is  SIt** 
Maurice  notices  another  triple  god  in  In^i>j 
compounded  of  Sre  Mun  Narain,  a  bcautifo 
woman,  named  Maha  Lakshmi,  and  a  set^^ 
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These  persons  are  supposed  by  the  hin- 
dooa  to  be  whoUy  indiviaible  ;  the  one  is 
three,  and  the  three  are  one.  A  royal 
grant  of  land  in  Camata,  translated 
from  the  Sanscrit  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  closes 
with  the  following  inscription:  '^SriVirii 
P.icsha  V  or  the  god  with  three  eyes. 

Geryon,    the   three-headed,   is  famous  in 
classical  antiquity. 

*'  Qaalifl  Atlantiaco  momoratur  littore  quondam. 
MonBtmm  Geryonns  immane  tricorporifl  irse, 
Oui  trea  in  pugna  dextr»  varia  anna  gerebant 
Una  ignoa  sievos/' 

**  Thus  nn  the  coast,  from  hoary  Atlas  named. 
Stood  triple  Qeryon :  in  his  three  ri^ht  hands 
Three  weapons  fierce  he  brandished,  vengeful  fire." 

The  triad  of  the   Greeks,  so  frequently  re- 
^f erred  to  by  Proclus,  has  been  largely  ezaiiiiii- 
ed  by  Cudworth.    The  inhabitants  of  north- 
ern Europe  had  various  trinities  : 

That  of  the  prose  Edda  is  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve. 
Of  the  Voluspa,  Odin,  Heeuir,  and  Ledur. 

The  Scandinavians  swore  by  Odin,  Freyr,  and 
Njord. 

The    Nornir    or    Destinies    were    three. 
Among  the  Druids  the  number  three  was  Ba> 
cred  and  mystical :  hence,  their  writing* rods 
of  three  sides,  and  the  fondness  of  the  ancient 
British  bards  for  the  triad,  tribanau  or  triplet, 
Eiry  myuydd— gwangeus  lar — 
Gochwtban  gwynt  ar  dalar — 
Tn  yr  ing  gorau  ywV  Oar. 
"  Soow  of  the  mountain  !  tlie  bird  is  ravenous  for 

food— 
Keen  whistles  the  blast  on  the  headlaod— 
In  distress  the  friend  is  most  valuable." 

The  Triad  of  the  AsAyrians  was  Ana,  Belns, 
and  Hea. — Fanon' s Remains  of  JaphH,  chap.l, 
VonSirahlenberg*i  Intro,  to  Df scrip,  of  Siberia. 
Sir  W,  Jones  on  the  GodsoJ-  Greece^  tkc  A  nut. 
Res,  vol,  i.  p,  250.  Plate  in  Afaur.  Indian 
AtUiquitieSf  vol.  i v.  p.  750.  Asiat,  Res.  vol. 
V.  p.  254.  Asiat*  Res.  vol,  iii.  Sil,  Ital,  Bell. 
Fnn,  lib,  xiiL  v.  200.  Proc.  in  Plat,  Timoe- 
urn,  lib.  v,  <?.  10.  Eddalceren  og  (^ens  oprin- 
deiu,  by  Finn  .Ifngnmen,  Copenhagen ,  1824, 
in  Milnei^s  Seven  Churclies  of  Asia,  p.  87-91. 

TRIAD  of  the  Chinese.  In  the  bosom  of 
the  sceptical  and  avaricioos  Chinese  people, 
there  has  always  remained  a  powerful  and 
vivacious  spark  that  the  Tartar  government 
has  never  been  able  to  extirpate,  and  secret 
traid  societies  have  been  formed  all  over  the 
empire,  the  members  of  which  have  seen 
with  impatience  the  Mantchu  domination  and 
oherished  the  idea  of  overthrowing  it  to 
obtain  a  national  government.— £fi/c  Chinese 
Bmpire.  vol.  \,  p.  1384. 

TEIANOLE.  This,  in  hinda  mythology, 
when  the  apex  points  downwards,  is  symbo- 
Uealof  Vishuu,  considered  as  the  principle 
of  humidity;  to  descend  being  the  property  of 
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water,  and  it  naturally  assoines  th.lt  %are ; 
when  with  the  apex  upwards,  it  is  a  symbol 
of  Siva,  as  fire,  it  being  the  unvaried  fnrm 
of  the  igneous  element. — Moor's  Pantheon 
page  23. 

TRIANGULAR    SPURGB.     Euphorbia 
antiqiiorum,  Linn. 

TRIANOULI.  Hind.  Phaseolus  trilobus. 

TRIANTHEMACRYSTALLINUM.VAH. 

Tr.  triquetra,       Rotiler.  1  PapoUaria  crystallina, 

I  Forsk. 

Alethi,  HiND« 

A  plant  of  Arabia  and  India. 

TRIANTHEMA  DECANDRUM.    Liwx 
Zaleya  decandra,  Bwrm. 


Vallai  Sharonns^    Tam.- 
Galijeru.  TsL. 

Tellagalijera.  „ 


Qado  bunya  Brno. 

Bifikhopra,  Dux. 

TrailingTrianthoma  Eno. 
Swit  panamavi,     Sans. 

A  weed  common  in  peninsular  India,  its 
roots,  size  of  a  sniHll  finger,  light  brown  out* 
side,  white  within,  are  aperient.  Four 
pagodas'  weight  of  bark  of  the  root  made 
into  a  decoction  with  1  lb.  water  and  boiled 
down  to  ^  a  lb.  will  open  the  bowels. — Ainslie^ 
0  Sh.  p,  353. 

TRIANTHEMA  INTERMEDIA.  Stocks. 
Waho,  Hind. 

TRIANTHEMA  MONOGYNA,  Boxb. 
syu.  of  Tr.  obcordatum,  Roxb, 

TRIANTHEMA  OBCORDATUM.  Roxb. 

Tr.  monogyaa,        Boxb.  I  Tr.  pentandra,   DO.  vac^ 
I  I  obcordatum. 

~  Sharvalay  kiray      Tah, 

Sharanne  „ 

Ambati  maddu  Tkl. 

Red  variety,  Yerra 
galijeru. 


Bbko. 
Dujc. 
Hind. 


Sans. 


Sabncii 

Nasuijaogi 

Warma 

Xtsits 

Punamavi, 

A  troublesome  weed,  springs  up  everywhere ; 
the  young  leaves  used  as  spinach,  when  some- 
what old  mixed  with  others  and  used  as  greens. 
The  root  is  found  in  bazars ;  colour  pale, 
much  wrinkled,  bitterish,  and  rather  uaa- 
seous  to  the  taste,  is  considered  cathartic,  and 
given  in  powder  to  the  extent  of  two  tea- 
spoonsful  twice  daily  with  a  little  ginger.  The 
fresh  root  also  is  given  as  a  cathartic  mixed 
with  ginger. — Jafreg^  O^Shaughnessv,  page 
353 

TRIANTHEMA  PENTANDRA,  var.  ob- 
cordatum,  DC.  syn.  of  Trianthema  obcor- 
datum, Roxb. 

TRIAS  OBLOMGA.  Many  of  the  mango 
trees  have  this  species  of  Trias  growing  on 
them.  It  is  the  smallest  plant  of  the  orchid 
tribe  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces. — Mason, 

TRIBRI.  Hind.  Cucumis  sativus. 

TRIBULUS,  of  Pliny,  is  the  Trapa  natsns 
or  European  water  chesnut.  Two  species 
of  Trspa  vegetate  at'  Lahore  and  Cashmere, 
and  afford  a  considerable  revenue,  princif^lly 
to  the  Oasfamereau  government.  The  water- 
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nato  are  boiled,  and  so  sold  in  basars*  A 
poultice  of  Trapa  natans  is  recommended  to 
resolve  indolent  tomors,  probably  Trapa  bis- 
pinosa  would  serve  the  same  ends. — Thirty- 
Jive  Years  in  the  E<ut,  hy  Dr.  Honig.  p.  359. 

TRIBITLUS,  a  genns  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Zygophyliacede,  of  which  Tr. 
alatUH,  Tr.  lanagiuosus,  Ti*.  ciatoides,  Z.«  and 
Tr.  terrestris  occur  in  India.  One  or  other 
species  is  common  in  the  plains,  some  occur  to 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya,  and 
one  is  found  to  10,500  feet  in  Tibet.— />r.  J. 
Z.  Stewart. 

TRIBULUS  CISTOIDES.  Linn.  A  plant 
of  the  W.  Indies  grown  in  the  gardens  of 
India  ;  it  has  some  aperient  properties. — Roxb, 
Fot><.184. 

TKIBULUS  LANUGINOSUS.  Linn. 
Roxb. ;  W.SA.'jW.  Ic.  Woolly  caltrops. 

KhuBsuk-us-saghir,    An.  |  Kokullak,  Pavj. 

Suda  mostra,         San  so. 
Sembu  nirinchij  Sinoh. 
Nerinji, 
Pall  em, 
Chili  pallera. 
Tern  palleru, 


Tam. 
Tkl. 
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Gokur,  Bkno. 

Gokhm,  BoK. 

Woolly  Caltrops.  En  a. 
GokuTu,  Gokni,  Hind. 
Neringil,  Maleal. 

Bakhra,  Panjab. 

Bhukri,  „ 

The  woolly  caltrops  grows  throughout  In- 
dia. It  has  large  bright  yellow  sweet  scented 
flowers.,  and  it  fruits  all  the  year  round.  The 
generic  name  is  from  the  Greek  rpipoXos, 
three  spiked  or  three  pointed.  This  is  often 
confounded  with  the  Pedalium  murex.  It  is 
cmiversal  over  the  ground  in  Eajwarra.  The 
seeds  and  capsules  are  inghly  mucilaginous. 
It  is  a  common  annual  with  yellow  flowers 
and  angular  thorny  fruit.  Leaflets  are  eaten 
mixed  along  with  others  in  time  of  scarcity. 
It  is  used  in  Cochin  China  as  an  astringent, 
in  the  south  of  Europe  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic. — Jafrey.  Eng.  Cyc.  Ainsli^s  Mat, 
Med.  p.  252.  Riddeil  Gen,  Med  Top.  p.  193. 

TRIBUTARY  MAHALS.     See  India. 

TRIBUTE  is  paid  by  many  eastern  na- 
tions. About  fifty  thousand  Mens  or  Peguans 
pay  tribute  to  Siam.  and  between  latitudes  3° 
and  T"  N.  the  Malays  in  the  principalities  of 
Patanii  Calantan,  and  Tringanu  on  the  east, 
and  on  the  west  those  of  Quedah  and  Perak, 
are  subject  through  the  governor  of  Ligor 
to  the  Siamese  sovereignty ;  but  that  sover- 
eignty is  by  no  means  undinputed  by  the 
inhabitants  in  the  less  accessible  parts. — Bow- 
ring's  Siam,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

TRICHECHUS  DUGONG.  Ebxlbben. 
syn.  of  Halicore  Indicus,  F.  Cuv.  Tr.  dugong, 
Gm.,  syn.  of  Haliuore  dugong.  See  Dugong. 

TRICHENDOOR.     See  Hindu. 

TRICHILIA  EMETICA, 

■  El-caja, 


Common  on  the  mountains  of  Tcobubo  and 
in  Senegal  The  fruit  is  used  by  the  Anbs 
in  powder  mixed  with  oil  againat  the  itch.— 
0*Shaughnessyt  page  245. 

TRICHILIA  SPINOSA.  Willd. 

Thorny  Trichilia.  |  Atalantia  monopbyna* 

LimoDia  monophylla.  |  Tmrsa  virenBy  /K7. 
Kaat  Kooraodoo,  Tam. 
From  the  berry  of  tbis  thorny  plant  is  pre- 
pared a  warm  oil,  which  the  native  practi- 
tioners consider  as  a  valuable  application  ia 
chronic  rheumatism  and  paralytic  affecti<ins. 
— Ains.  Mat.  Med.  page  7i,Rozb»  Voifft,  138. 

TRICHINOPOLY,  iu  L  10°  49-8' N.,  and 
L.  78^  40*9'   E.,   in  the  Camatic,   a    laip 
military  station.    The  land  tripled   in  value 
in  the  twenty  years  ending  1870.     The   Dak 
bungalow  is  297  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  laige 
town  on  the   Cavery  river,  which  gives  iti 
name  to  a  revenue  district  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency.    The  country  is  flat  and  well  irrigat- 
ed by  channels  from  the  Cavery,  which  divides 
at  Trichiuopoly,  and    forms  the    island  of 
Sri-rangam.     The  northern  branch  called  the 
Coleroon  flows  tu  the  ocean,  but  the  southern 
is  crossed   by  an  anicut     The   district   con- 
tains  709,196    inhabitants     and   the   town 
about  60,000.  See  Jaiicnt,  KoHari. 

TRICHIURUS  LBPTURUS.  Link.  The 
silvery  hair-tail  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
flattened  small  scaled  fishes.  It  oocars  at 
Shantung  in  the  gulf  of  Pecbeli  in  China^  in  N. 
China,  and  Corea,  and  is  largely  salted,  dried 
and  eaten.     It  is  captured  near  the  surface. 

TRICHOCOMA     PARADOXUM.      See 

Fungi. 

THICHODESMA.  The  species  of  thn 
genus  are  deemed  diuretic,  and  are  supposed 
cures  for  snake  bites. — O* Shaughnts^y^  p.  467- 

THICHODESMA      INDICUM.     R.    Ba. 

fiorago  lodica,   Linn. 

Ratmomdi,  ratiflorkh,       I  Onva  gutti,  Tn. 

Kashmir.  |  Nilakai,  Pakjab. 

It  is  used  for  purifying  the  blood,  also  as  a 

diuretic  and  a  cure  for  snake  bites. — P<Aodi 

Handbook  v,  i.  p.  366. 

TRICHODESMA  ZEYLANICA.  R,  B*. 
syn.  of  Borago  Zeylanica,  Linn.  Roxb. 

TRIC  H  ODESMIUM  EHRENBERGII, 
and  T.  Hindsii  occur  in  India.  Daring 
the  year  1823,  Ehrenberg  spent  several 
months  on  .  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea, 
at  Tor,  very  near  Mount  Sinai,  and  there 
witnessed  the  surprising  phenomenon  of  the 
blood-red  coloration  of  the  entire  bay,  which 
forms  the  part  of  that  town.  The  open  aea, 
(yitside  the  coral  ree&  .was  of  the  ordinaiy 
colour,  but  the  short  waves  of  the  calm 


bore  to  the  shore,  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
Ar.  I  DjouB-el'Eai  (iruit.)  Ar.  I  a  mucilaginous  matter  of  a  blood-red  eoloar, 
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TRICHOFODQ8  TBICUOPTEBUS. 


TBICHOBANTHBS  CORDATA* 


deponlaiig  it  on  the  sandy  beach^  so  that  in 
the  space  of  little  more  than  half  au  hoar, 
the  entire  bay  was  margined  by  a  red  border 
many  feet  in  width.  Tbe  coloration  was  owing 
to  minote  almost  invisible  flooci,  some  green- 
ish in  colonr,  others  of  an  intense  green,  but 
mostly  of  a  deep  red  :  the  water  in  which 
they  floated  was,  however,  perfectly  colour- 
less. This  very  interesting  phenomenon, 
explaining  so  satisfiactorilv  the  etymol(»gy  of 
the  name  this  sea  has  received,  (an  etymology 
which  has  hitherto  remained  in  complete 
obscarity),  during  several  days  was  investigat- 
ed at  leisure  with  every  possible  care.  The 
colouring  matter  was  examined  with  the 
microscope.  The  flocoi  were  found  to  be 
composed  of  little  bundles  of  oscillatoria- 
filaments ;  they  were  in  shape  fusiform  or 
elongated,  were  irregular,  rarely  more  than  a 
line  long,  and  were  invested  with  a  kind  of 
mucilaginous  sheath.  The  flocci  themselves 
did  not  exactly  resemble  one  another,  nor  did 
they  contain  filaments.  Whilst  the  sun 
'was  above  the  horizon,  the  flocoi  remained 
on  the  surface  of  tbe  water  in  the  glasses  he 
had  brought  up ;  during  the  night  they  sank 
to  tbe  bottom,  or  when  he  shook  tbe  glass, 
though  remounting  to  the  surface  some  little 
time  afterwards.  Two  minute  species  of 
Trichodesmium  collected  in  the  Atlantic  im- 
parted a  cloudiness  to  the  water  over  a  very 
large  area,  but  were  not  coloured.  They 
vrere  so  diffused  that  it  was  difficult  to  collect 
the  excessively  minute  flocci,  far  smaller  than 
those  at  Colombo,  and  colouring  the'  sea  there. 
— Bhrtnberg  on  the  coloration  of  the  Red 
Sea  in  Poggendor/s  Annals^  Annals  and 
Mctgcbdne  of  Natural  History,  Ceylon  Observer. 

TRICHOGLOSSUS  ENTELES,  and  T. 
iiisy  the  pretty  little  lorikeets  of  Timor. 

TRICHOGLOSSUS  ORNATUS,  of  Cele- 
besy  a  beautiful  brash  tongued  paroquet. 

TRICHONOTIDiE,  a  family  of  fishes  in- 
cluding the  genera  Triohonotus,  1  Hemero- 
ooetes. 

TRICHOON  KARKA.  Roth.  sjn.  of 
Amphidonaz  karka^  Lindl,  Arundo  karka, 
Xoyle. 

TRICHOPODUSTRICHOPTERU&  Pai^ 
i«AS.  Like  the  rest  of  the  family,  this 
species  is  capable  of  sustaining  life  out  of 
water,  particularly  if  kept  in  wetted  fresh 
leaves,  ur  occasioually  sprinkled  with  water. 
At  Fenang  it  is  numerous  in  streamlets  and 
ponds,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  poorest  class- 
es. The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  metallic  iri- 
descent colours  make  these  fishes  acquisi- 
tions in  garden  tanks.  Like  Osphromenus 
olfax  they  are  very  pugnacious  among  them* 
selves.    A  species  of  Trichopodus  was  dis- 
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covered  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  rivers  of  the 
Sikkim  passes  in  the  northern  frontier  of 
Bengal. 

TRICH0SANTHE3,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Cuourbitaceffi,  and  of  which  six 
Blast  Indian  species,  anguina,  bracteata,  cor- 
data,  oucumerina,  dioeoa,  and  heteroclita  are 
known ;  some  are  used  as  vegetables^  but 
others  contain  a  purgative  principle.  T.  amara, 
of  St.  Domingo,  has  bitter  and  astringent 
seeds,  sometimes  emetic — 0*Sh.  p.  209. 

TRICHOSANTHES  ANGUINA.  Linn. 

Oliicbinga,    Bss 

Jijiaz», 

Jinga, 

Pai-len-mw89, 

Chichonda. 

Common  Suake 

Gourd, 
Ohichuda, 
Purwar, 
Petala  ular, 
Petalri-nlar, 

The  snake  gourd  is  generally  cultivated  for  its 
long  snake-like  fruit  used  in  curries,  and  often 
cut  into  lengths  and  filled  with  a  preparation 
of  minced  meat  This  is  sown  in  the  rains,  and 
grown  generally  over  a  high  pandall,  in  order 
that  the  frait  may  have  space  to  hang  down  ; 
a  small  stone  or  weight  is  tied  to  the  end 
to  increase  its  length,  which  varies  from  a 
foot  and  a  half  to  ti^ree  feet  or  more.  Raw, 
it  resembles  a  cucumber  in  flavour,  but  is 
better  dressed  in  a  stew  or  curry.  This  curl- 
ous^contorted  gourd  is  peculiar  to  India,  and  is 
in  very  general  demand  for  vegetable  curries. 
The  plant  is  of  easy  culture  and  is  to  be  seen 
on  trellises  around  the  doors  of  the  native 
cabins  ;  the  fruit  grows  beautifully  strip- 
ed, small,  and  tapering,  so  that  hanging  down 
from  the  trellis,  they  look  like  striped  snakes 
suspended  from  the  foliage  of  trees. — Rid- 
dell,  Jaffrey,  Mason.  Voigt.  57.  Roa^,  3.  701. 

TRICHOSANTHES  BRACTEATA.  Lam. 


3.  HXND. 

Qalar  tori 

Pamjab 

,, 

Pandol, 

>* 

»» 

Pottola, 

Sans. 

BUKM. 

Eadotri, 

SlND. 

DUK. 

Rebhri, 

!i. 

Podi-urilanga 

SlNOH. 

Eiro. 

Padalunoai, 

Lingapoua 

Pottlakaya, 

Taic 

Hind. 

Tsii. 

Malay. 

Poalkaya, 

M 

»t 

PoUa  kaya. 

ft 

Tr.  palmata,  AMrb. 

Tr.  kaki  konda,  „ 

Tr.  laciDiosa,  Wight. 

Buro  makal,  Bbng. 

Braoteated  Snake- 
Gourd,  Ewa 


Tr.  anguina,  Walk 

Modecca  bracteata  Lam. 

Anko-mt^^  Taic 

Abttva,  Avra  guda,TBL.. 
EakidoDda;  Ababa  „ 


This  grows  in  hoth  tbe  peninsulas  of  India, 
in  Bengal,  the  Dehra  Dhoon,  and  the  Khassya 
mountains.  It  is  a  large  olimbing  plant,  with 
a  globular  fruit,  whioh  is  regarded  by  the 
natives  as  poisonous,  but  the  stem  is  much 
esteemed  in  diseases  of  cattle  and  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lunga — Dr.  Gibson.  Road>.  Voigt^ 

TRICHOSANTHES  CORDATA.  Roxb. 

Trioboeaathea   palmata^  I  BbooiBi-RooiBia,    Bin«. 

Boxb.  I 

This  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Meg- 

na  river,  where  the  inhabitants  use  the  root 

as  a  substitute  for  Calnmba  root,  and  it  has 

been  sent  to  Engfamd  as  the  tnie  Calumba  of 
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TRIDACNA. 


TfilPOLnnL 


Mozftmbiqae.  It  hais  large  white  flowen.  Its 
Bengali  DA  me  is  identioid  with  that  of  the 
sweet  potato,  Batatas  paiiiculata.  The  root 
}»  taberoue,  perennial,  growing  to  the  size  of 
a  man's  head. — Roxb.  iii.  707.  Voigt.  68. 
O^Kikaughneispy  p.  550. 

TRICHOSANTH  ES       CUCUMERINA. 
Linn.  ;  Raxb. ;  W,  A  A. 
T.  cordata>  Wall.  \  T.    palmata,  iZox&. 


Bbmo. 


If 


Podavalam,         Malbal. 

Pepodel,  Padel,       Tam. 

Cheud  potla,PaU)la,  Tel. 

Adavi 

Chedu 

Cheti, 


If 


I* 


Ban  potel, 

Bun-putol, 

JuDgli  ohuohioga,       ,, 

Tha-b'hot-kha,       Bubm. 

Bitter  gourd,  Eng. 

Jaogli  ohachiDga,   Hind. 

This  plant  grows  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Himalayas,  in  hedges  in  Bengal,  in  the  two 
peninsulas  of  India,  and  in  Tenasserim.  Its 
unripe  fruit  is  very  bitter,  but  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  in  their  curries,  and  is  reckoned 
anthelraintib. — Roxb.  iii.  702.  VoigL  57.  Ma* 
son.  O^ShaughnMsy  350.  See  Cucurbitaceae. 
■Oourds. 

TRICHOSANTHES  DIOECA.    Roxb. 
Bim-putoL  Bbno.    Kommn  poUa.  Tsl. 

PulwuL  Hind. 

This  occura  wild  in  Bengal,  but  is  cultivat- 
ed there  for  its  unripe  fruit  and  tender  tops, 
which  are  eaten  in  curries  and  reckoned 
very  wholesome.  An  alcoholic  extract  of 
the  unripe  fruit  is  described  as  a  powerful 
and  safe  cathartic  in  3  to  5  grain  doses,  re- 
jpeated  every  third  hour  till  the  desired  effect 
isproduced. —  0*Sh.  p.  350.  Gen.  Med.  Top.  p. 
209.  Roxb.  iii.  701.  Voigt.  58. 

TRICHOSANTHES  INCISA.  Rottl. 


Birme  ke-jur,  DuK. 

fiirroo  Corruttivayr,  Tam. 


Ghinna  Avagooda 
Tayroo, 


Tel. 


This  has  a  light  coloured  and  very  bitter 
tasted  root  Pounded  small  and  mixed  with 
margosa  oily  it  is  applied  to  offensive  sores 
inside  the  ears^  and  is  also  poured  op  the 
iK)strils  in  oasea  of  ozena.  The  taste  of  the 
rind  is  singularly  bitter,  but  in  three 
grain  doses,  thrice  daily,  it  produced  no 
eensible  effect-^itTu.  Mat.  Med.  pp.  77, 114. 
OShaughneuy^  pp.  349. 

TRICHOSANTHES  KAKI  KONDA. 
RoxB.  syn.  of  Triohosanthes  palmate,  Roxb. 

TRICHOSANTH  ES  LACINIOSA. 
WlOHT.  syn.  of  Trichosanthes  palmata,  Roxb, 

TRICHOSANTHES  VILLOSA  of  Java, 
fruit  acts  like  colocynth. — 0*Sk.  p,  350. 

TRICOOR,  a  prefix  of  the  toolam,  an 
Indian  weight — Simmondi*  Diet. 
•  TRIDACNA,  a  genus  of  molluscs,  the 
sbells  of  which  are  the  largest  known  amongst 
oeaiephous  molluscs.  They  are  all  of  tropi* 
cal  seas.  There  are  six  recent,  and  one  fossil 
ipecies.  T.  gigas  is  sometimes  4|  feet  long, 
weighing  500  pounds.  T«  safrana  ie  of  a 
beautiful  blue  round  the  edges:  a  third 
4sj|0fiieB  is  T,  squamoBa.-^Ft^«tfr.  Woodward* 
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TRIDACNA  OIGAS,  the  gigantie  dia 
fliiell,  was  formerly  of  such  value  that  the  Be- 
public  of  Venice  presented  one  to  Frudi  I, 
who  gave  it  to  the  church  of  St.  Salpieein 
Paris,  and  it  is  still  used  there  as  a  bwiB  for 
holy  water.  Its  shell  is  transversely  onl, 
with  great  imbricato-squamous  ribs,  theseala 
short,  arched,  and  lying  near  together; 
the  interstices  of  ttie  ribs  are  not  stiiitei 
The  size  and  weight  of  this  immense  bivtlvt^ 
the  largest  and  heaviest  known,  oombijicd 
with  the  beautiful  marble-like  appearuiee 
and  whiteness  of  the  inside  of  the  vilvei, 
have  always  caused  it  to  be  sought  for  a 
an  ornament  fnr  grotto- work  or  for  gardn- 
fountains;  and,  indeed,  the  valve  of  slugi 
individual  forms  a  very  picturesque  ba&n 
for  catching  the  clear  falling  water  and  tni» 
mitting  it  thr(»ugh  the  deep  iutersticee  ofitt 
indented  edge  to  the  reservoir  lielow.  Hii 
species  can  hardly  have  been  the  Tridacuof 
Pliny  (•  Nat.  Hist.,*  xxxii.  6)  but  hii 
Pedslia  or  oysters  a  foot  long,  from  tbi 
Indian  Sea,  may  have  been  Tridacne  o( 
modem  authors.  At  Carteret  Harbour,  Ncf 
Ireland,  the  native*  brought  many  very  laip 
individuals,  whose  flesh  they  ate  raw.  Tbi 
species  occur  at  Tongataboo,  at  the  Molaoeii, 
at  Timor,  snd  at  Wagyou.  It  appeared  al«J« 
to  inhabit  rather  shallow  water. — Ung,  Cyt- 

TRIDACNES ?   See  ChamaceR-O 

midiB. 

TIlIDACNIDiE,  a  family  oi  Conchifenwi 
mollusca  comprising  the  genera  Tiidiuuisu^ 
Hippopus. 

TRIDANDI,  a  saiva  mendicant,  whoctf* 
ries  in  his  haild  three  wands,  to  illustnti 
his  command  over  his  thoughts,  words,  ud 
acts. —  WiU.     See  Sanyaui. 

TRIFOGLIO.  It.  Tiifolium,  Lat.  CloTer. 

TRIFOLIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belongii* 
to  the  natural  order  Fabaccffi.  Several  Be- 
ropean  and  one  Egyptian  species  are  knovn 
Tr.  alexaudripum,  frugiferum,  arvense,  ^ 
meratum,  incamatnm,  lappaoeuni,  maritiottfli 
medium,  miohelianum,  pratense,  repens,  reM' 
pinatum,  spumosum,  suffocatum,  subterri' 
neum,  steliatuin,  and  strictum.  Tbey  t|* 
the  trefoils  or  clovers,  so  largely  used  « 
Europe  as  fodder  for  cattle ;  and  Dr.  If**"* 
mentions  Tr.  Indicum  or  Indian  trefoil  calW 
in  Hindi  Bun-mether,  Jhi»onjoorie  or  Goj* 
labe,  as  very  common  in  Ajmeer,  Marwar  aw 
Jaipoor.  Camels  are  fond  of  it ;  other  catW 
do  not  eat  it.  One  of  the  European  specitfj 
Tr.  repens,  the  white  or  Dutch  clover,  is  »» 
to  be  the  shamrock  worn  by  the  Irish  M  • 
badge.  Leaves  with  three  divisions  have,  fro* 
remote  times,  been  regarded  with  sflpew^^J* 
ous  reverence.—  Voigt  p.  210.  Sng.  Cjfc.  Om- 
Med.  Top,  p.20S. 
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TRIQONOllBTJilCAL  SURVEY. 


TBIMURTl. 


TRIOLII>iB,  the  gvniard  family  of  fisbes, 
of  the  order  Acan^opterygii.  The  genus 
Trigla  with  bright  coloure  occurs  in  British 
seas.  The  family  is  arranged  ioto  four 
groupa.  One  genus  Dactylopterus^  of  which 
tbeie  are  four  species,  has  two  species,  D. 
Tolitans  of  the  Mediterranean  and  D.  orien- 
talia  of  the  East  Indies.  The  flying  guniards 
raise  themselves  into  the  air  by  means  of 
their  pectoral  fins,  and  swing  themselves  for- 
ward for  a  hundred  feet. 

TRIGO.  Poet.  Sp.  Wheat. 

TRIQO  DE  INDIAS.  Sp.    Wheat. 

TBIQONELLA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Fabace»  or  Bean  tribe  ;  there  are 
jkbout  thirty  spedes,  and  Tr.  coerulia,  cornicu- 
lata,  foenum-grscum,  and  ornitbopodioidee 
.occur  in  India. 

TRIGOMELLA  CORNICULATA.  Linn. 

T.  «latior,  Sm, 

A  native  of  France,  but  cultivated  in  India. 
Jt  has  small  yellow  flowers  and  fruits  in    the 
cold  sesAon. 
TRIGONELLA  FCENUM-GILECUM.  L. 


Halbeh, 

Shimlefc, 

llithi-Bhak, 

Hithika, 

lientia, 

Hiethi, 

•S*eDiigreek, 


Ar. 
BitfO. 


Can. 

DuK.  Hind. 

Eng. 


Shemlit,  Pjcbs. 

Metha  and  Muthe,  Sans. 


Halbeb,  Arab 

J'eniigreek  seed,       £no. 
Hethi,  Qua.  Duk. 


UlaWBy  SiNOR. 

Vendi  keray,  Tam. 

Veodium,  „ 

Menti  kura,  Trl. 

Mentula,  „ 

The  seeds, 

Moohteeh,  Hino. 

Vendeum,  Tam. 

Mentooloo,  Tai. 


The  leaves. 
iMehtie  ki  baji.        Dux.  I  Veadium  keeray,     Tav. 
fenugreek  greena,   Eng.  | 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  is  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  India.  Mucilage,  starch,  fixed  oil,  and 
colouring  matter,  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  its  8eed,which  are  used  by  the  native  prac- 
titioners in  dysenteric  affections,  cough  and 
special  diseases^  and  tlie  Arabs  employ  it  in 
poultices  and  fomentations.  It  is  cultivated 
for  a  pot  herb,  considered  very  wholesome. 
It  imparts  a  very  strong  odour  and  taste  to 
curries,  and  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  slightly 
ionic.  They  are  also  used  as  co£Fee  after 
roasting,  and  to  form  a  yellow  dye  ;  and  are 
said  to  be  emmenagogue. — Powell^  Handbook 
p,  339.  Ainslie'g  Mat.  Med.  p.  269  and  257. 
0*Shaughneuy,  p.  291. 

THIUONELLA  TETEAPETALA.  Boxb. 
syn.  of  Cyaraopsis  psoraloides. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY  of  In- 
dia began  at  Cape  Comoiin  in  1800.  Its 
originator  was  Colonel  Lambton,  who  has 
been  succeeded  by  Sir  Qeorge  Everest,  Sir 
Henry  Waugb,  Colonel  J.  T.  Walker,  and 
Colonel  Thuillier,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  of  British  India  has  been  surveyed. 
It  is  calculated  that  by  the  year  1886,  the  ' 
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whole  of  tiie  vast  area  of  India,  1,656,836 
square  miles,  will  have  have  been  surveyed  by 
the  Grand  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  by  the 
Topographical  and  Revenue  Surveys,  though 
portions  mny  require  resurveying.  In  the 
triangulations  of  India,  chains  of  triangles 
have  been  carried  along  the  priiici)>al  meri- 
dians, and  the  course  of  the  eastern  and 
western  frontier,  and  these  were  connected  to- 
gether by  other  chains,  the  northernmost  of 
which  followed  the  Himalayan  frontier  line, 
while  others  were  carried  along  certain  paral- 
lels of  latitude  at  convenient  intervals.  Colo- 
nel Everest's  meridional  arc  is  the  axis  of  the 
system.  Base  lines  are  measured  at  the  ex* 
tremities  of  the  longitudinal  chains  and  at  the 
points  where  the  chains  cross  Colonel  Everest's 
arc.  The  great  quadrilateral  figure  which  con- 
nects Dehra  Dhocn  with  Kurrachi  comprises 
four  base  lines  and  about  250O  angles,  apper- 
taining to  8  chains  of  triangles. — Ann.  hid. 
Admin, 

TRIKALA,  of  the  Cis-Sutlej,  is  wheat 
and  barley  sown  together.  It  is  called  '<  gujF' 
in  the  Punjab. 

TRIKALA  MALLE.  Tbl.  Malva  rotundi- 
folia,  Linn. 

TRAKANTA-JATI.  Beng.  Monetia  tetrad- 
can  th  a. 

TRIEH  OANDERE.  Hind.  Rhododen- 
dron arboreum. 

TRI^KUTA-DEVI,  three  peaked  or  tri* 
dent  goddesM,  a  triple  peaked  mountain  in 
the  outer  Himalaya,  south  of  Chaneni,  held 
sacred  by  the  hindus. 

TRI-LINGAM,  said  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  name  Telinga.    It  means  three  lingams. 

TRILLISTNIK.  Rus.  Clover  seed. 

TRILOTITUS  HORSFIELDIl.  Blepote 
of  Timor,  one  of  the  Cheiroptera. 

TRIM  A L.  Hind.  Fruit  of  Ficus  macro- 
phylla,  also  of  F.  Roxburgh ii. 

TRIMBAK,  in  lat  19°  54'  N.  and  73*^  33' 
E.  in  the  Dekhan,  W.  of  Nassik.  Hill  fort  S. 
of  the  town  is  4,255  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
Hill  Fort  at  Hursh,  3  miles  W.  of  Trimbuk, 
is  5,659  ft.  Otur,  near  Trimbuk,  is  4,096  feeti. 

TRIMBAL.  Hind,  of  Kangra,  Ficus  Rox- 
burghii,  also  F.  macrophylla  and  F.  venosa, 

TRIMPALI.  Hind.  Manisurus  granu- 
laris,  Linn, 

TRIMULQHERRT,  a  small  hamlet  eight 
miles  N.  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  near 
which  a  cantonment  for  European  soldiers 
has  been  located. 

TRIMURTI,  or  three  persons,  the  term  em* 
ployed  to  designate  the  triad  of  gods  of  the 
hindu  mythology,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siya» 
whose  attributes  are  those  of  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer.  The  consorts  of 
Brahma  are   Saraswati,  Sakti  or  Maya ;  of 
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Vishnu;  Lakshmi,  Padma  or  Sri ;  and  those  of 
Siva  are  Parvati,  Bhawani  or  Dnrga.  The 
attendant  vahan  or  Yohicle  of  Bramha,  is  a 
hanasa  or  goose  :  that  of  Vishnu  is  a  garuda 
or  bird;  and  iiandi  or  the  bull  pertains  to  Siva. 
Meru  is  the  station  of  Brahma,  the  sun  that 
of  Vishnu,  and  Jupiter  that  of  Siva,  The 
symbols  of  the  three  deities  are  respectively 
Time,  Water  and  Fire.  Their  common  titles 
A.  U.  M.  are,  for  Brahma,  Parameswara ; 
for  Vishnu,  Narayaua ;  and  Mahadeva  for  Sivs. 
Brahma  is  not  now  worshipped.  Vishnu  under 
the  figure  of  the  sun,  by  the  Saligram  aod 
the  nine  Avatars,  while  the  Lingam  and  his 
million  epithets  are  the  usutd  figures  indicat- 
ing Siva.  Brahma  of  the  hindu  theology  is 
supposed  to  be  the  analogue  of  the  Saturn  of 
the  West,  while  Jupiter  represents  Vishnu  and 
Siva.  The  tri-murti  or  three  persons,  or  three 
forms,  is  known  in  the  southern  peninsula  as 
mu-murte  (mur,  Tam.  three.)  In  the  philoso- 
phy of  hinduisra,not  only  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva,  but  god  and  the  world  are  one,  but  the 
Trimurti  are  far  from  being  one,  for  the  legends 
relate  their  fights  and  quarrels.  Many  saiva 
hindoos  believe  in  the  three  as  triune,  but 
vaisbnava  hindus  are  rarely  in  accord  in  this, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  hindu  religionists  regard 
Siva  or  Ishwara,  Vishnu  and  Brahma  or  his 
esseuee,  Parabrahraa,  as  distinct  deities. 

Of  this  triad,  the  present  hindoos  scarcely 
recognize  Brahma,  who  has  at  present 
not  a  single  temple  throughout  all  India. 
The  worship  of  Vishnu  seems  to  have 
come  from  Tartary,  and  that  of  Siva  from  the 
basin  of  the  lower  Indus  through  Rajputauah, 
and  to  have  displaced  the  nature  worship  of 
the  Vedas*  In  the  present  state  of  hinduism, 
however,  every  hindu  has  a  separate  belief, 
and  Siva,  Vishnu,  hero-worship,  the  worship 
of  incarnated  beings,  devil  worship,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  lingam,  are  the  prevailing  forms. 
Indra,  once  regarded  as  the  king  of  heaven,  is 
almost  unheard  of  and  unknown.  Amongst 
the  earliest  dissenters  from  Indra  were  the 
Yadu  race  under  Krishna's  influence.  The 
reasons  leading  him  to  this  are  not  known, 
but  the  Maha  Bharata  make  him  say  to  Nare- 
da,  his  father,  Why  worship  Indra  as  the  Su- 
preme godf  O  father,  we  are  Vaisyas  and  our 
cattle  live  upon  the  pastures,  let  us  there- 
fore eease  to  worship  Indra,  and  pay  our  de- 
votions to  the  mountain  Govarddhana.  Up  to 
that  time  it  was  to  the  heaven  of  Indra  that 
the  good  who  died  proceeded. 

The  two  gods,  Indra  and  Agni,  rain  and 
fire,  were  the  chief  deities  worshipped  by  the 
Vedic  Aryans :  Indra,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods, 
was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Vedic  deities. 
He  is  the  god  of  the  firmament,  the  hurler 
of  the  thunderbolt,  who  smote  the  rain  cloud, 
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and  brought  down  waken,  who  delighted  b 
the  Soma  juice,  in  eating,  in  drinkiDg  wm, 
and  in  war.  Indra  is  now  never  invoked, 
but  has  been  succeeded  by  Vishnu  and  Sin. 

Agni  another  Vedic  deity,  is  the  peraonifi- 
cation  of  fire,  and  was  worshipped  as 
the  destroyer  of  forests,  as  usefal  in  tlu 
sacrifice  and  in  the  household.  '<  When  gene- 
rated from  the  rubbing  of  sticks»  the  n- 
diant  Agni  bursts  forth  from  the  wood  likei 
fleet  courser."  "  When  excited  by  the  wiodjiM 
rushes  amongst  the  trees  like  a  bull,  and  con- 
sumes the  forest  as  a  rajah  destroys  his  ens* 
mies."  ' '  Such  as  thou  art,  Agni,  men  prBserfi 
thee  constantly  kindled  in  their  dwellingi 
and  offer  upon  thee  abundant  food." — (Bi9' 
Veda  i.  73.  J 

Varuna  was  the  Vedic  god  of  the  watery 
and  god  of  the  ocean,  but  the  name  was  wot 
times  applied  to  the  sun  and  sometimes  iwd 
as  a  personification  -  of  day.  As  with  othtf 
gods  when  addressed  he  was  regarded  as  sb- 
preme,  and  capable  of  forgiving  sin : — 

"  Let  me  not  yet,  0  Varana,  enter  thebomeflf 
olay ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  tneroy ! 

If  I  go  along  trembling,  like  a  cloud  drivea  bjt^ 
wind ;  have  mercy,  almighty^  have  mer<7  ! 
«  •  •  • 

Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper,  though  fe 
stood  in  the  midst  of  waters,  have  mercy,  almigbt^ 
have  mercy  !*' 

Surya,  or  the  sun,  called  also  Savitra,  Mitra» 
Aryaman  and  other  names,  was  a  Vedic  god, 
who  continues  to  be  worshipped  dowa  ia  tht 
present  day,  by  brahmins  and  zoroastriiia 
The  solar  race  of  Kshetrya  who  appear  in  tht 
Ramayana,  derive  their  origin  from  the  soo; 
but  in  the  higher  spirit,  the  sun  is  regarded 
as  divine,  as  pervading  all  things,  as  thesool 
of  the  world  and  supporter  of  the  uniyen^ 
In  a  verse  of  the  Rig  Veda  (iii,  62  and  10)  this 
idea  is  supposed  to  be  indicated.  It  is"  O'ni! 
Bhurbhuvnssuvaha,  O'm  !  Tatsa  vithru  ?aieB' 
nyam,  B'hargo,  devassya  dhimahi  dhip 
yonaha  pracho  dayath :  0*m!  Earth,  idr,  heaves, 
O'm  let  us  meditate  on  the  aupreme  spleo* 
dour  of  the  divine  sun,  may  he  illaminits 
our  minds.  And  at  the  present  day  themo^ 
enlightened  brahmans  regard  this  verse  as  as 
invocation  to  the  several  deities  who  •<* 
implored  by  the  worshipper  to  aid  his  iotfll' 
lect  in  the  apprehension  and  adoration  o( 
God. 

In  connection  with  the  sun  are  the  twelfS 
Aditya,  sons  of  Aditi,  the  universe.  In  ^ 
later  Vedic  age,  they  were  identified  with  titf 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  the  sun  in  ^ 
twelve  successive  signs.  Soma,  also  Chandni 
the  moon,  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  Vedi' 
in  connection  with  the  Soma  plant,  bat  in  i^ 
Maha  Bharata  is  the  mythical  progenitor^ 
the  great  lunar  race  of  Bharata.  The  Aswiuii 
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appuretitly  a  penonification  of  light  and 
moiature,  as  sons  of  the  sod,  /dao  as  the  snn'e 
rays,  aud  noticed  as  the  physicians  of  the 
gods.  They  are  described  as  young  and  hand- 
some and  riding  on  horses.  Vayu  or  the  air, 
and  the  Marats  or  winds,  are  personified  and 
invoked.  The  Maruts  are  depicted  as  roaring 
amongst  the  forests,  compared  to  youthfal 
"warriors  bearing  lances  on  their  shoulders,  de- 
lighting in  the  Soma  juice  like  Indra,  and, 
like  him,  the  bestowers  of  benefits  on  their 
worshippers.  Ushas  or  the  dawn,  the  early 
morning,  the  first  pale  flush  of  light :  Ushas  is 
compared  to  a  mother  awakening  Lev  children  ; 
to  a  lovely  maiden  awakening  a  sleeping 
world,  to  a  young  married  maiden,  "like  a 
youthful  bride  before  her  husband,  thou  un- 
covereth  thy  bosom  with  a  smile."  As  a  god  - 
dess,  she  is  styled  the  (Rig.  Veda  i.  123,  v.  2  J 
mighty,  the  giver  of  light ;  from  on  high  she 
beholds  all  things  ;  ever  youthful,  ever  reviv- 
ing, she  comes  first  to  the  invocation." 

Indra,  according  to  Bunseu  (iii.  587,  8,  iv. 
459),  is  the  prototype  of  Zeus,  and  was  a  per- 
sonification of  ether.  Soma  was  offered  to  Lim 
in  sacrifice, — Rig-Veda.  BuMerCn  Egypt, 

TBINAVINDHU.  See  Havana,  Surya- 
Tansa. 

TRINCOMALLEE.  A  bay,  harbour,  and 
town  in  Ceylon.  The  flagstaff  point  is  in  lat. 
8»  33^' N.,  long.  8n9'E.  It  is  high  aud 
covered  with  trees.  The  harbour  and  its  bays 
form  a  capacious  inlet.  Trincoinallee  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  the  end  of  1 795,  but 
Ceylon  was  incorporated  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  27th  March  1802.  The  mean  tern- 
peratureof  Trincomalleeis  81^*,And  its  climate 
is  so  dry  that  occasionally  there  is  no  rain  for 
nine  months,  both  anomalous  conditions  when 
the  proximity  of  the  ocean  is  considered.  Kan- 
«ly,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  only 
1800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  situated  in  a 
mountain  valley,  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
about  73^,  and  that  of  Newera  Ellia,  elevated 
7000  feet,  is  probably  about  CO*'.— iToo^r 
€Lnd  Thomson, 

TfimCOMALLEE  WOOD.  Berrya  am- 
snonilla,  Roasb, 

TRINCUTTEE.     See  Nicobar  Islands. 

TRIND.     Hind.     Rosa  maorophylla. 

TRINQaNU.  a  fertile  and  well  wooded 
district,  containing  gold  and  tin,  between  the 
Sialacca  straits  and  the  gulf  of  Siam,containing 
About  50,000  souls.  I^in  is  used  as  money. 
See  India,  Jaknn,  Kedah  or  Quedah,  Semang, 
Tringany  River. 

'  TBINGA.  A  genus  of  birds  common  in 
Eorope  and  Asia.  Tringa  sub-arquata,  the  Cnr- 
lefw  sandpiper,  of  the  circuit  of  the  northern 
r^ons,  to  beyond  the  equator  and  Auscralia, 
is  very  common  in  India. 
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Tringa  canatos,  the  Knot,  is  of  the  circuit 
of  the  northern  regions  :  rare  in  India. 

Tringa  platyrhyncha,  the  Broad-billed 
Sand-piper  of  Europe,  Asia,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  Timor,  not  nucommon  in  India :  rare 
in  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

Tringa  minnta,  the  Little  Stint  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  is  very  common  in  India. 

Tringa  Temmitickii.  Temminck's  Stint 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  common  in 
India. 

Tringa  alpina,  or  Tringa  variabilis,  the 
Dunlin  of  the  arctic  regions,  circuit  of  north- 
ern regiona, Japan,  Timor  (Temminck)  Guiana : 
is  not  rare  in  India. 

TRINGANY  RIVER,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  in  lat  6^  21'  N.| 
long.  103^  4'  E.,  has  a  little  ti'ade  in  pepper 
aud  gold,  and  refreshments  are  procurable 
for  ships.  The  roadstead  is  safe  from  March 
to  September.     See  Tringanu. 

TRINGU-PITTAY.  Singh.  Flour  of 
wheat. 

TRINI  or  Terni.  Hind.  The  root  of 
Calligonum  polygonoides. 

TRINITY  of  christians,  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  See 
Triad,  Trimurti,  Tree  of  Life. 

TRINJAM.  Tam.  Cheiroptera.  Bats. 

TRINGLI  Bkng.  Hind.  Manisnris  gra- 
nularis. 

TRINRAGAN— ?  Palmyra  palm. 

TRIONYX.  A  genus  of  reptiles  of  the 
order  Chelonia  and  class  Testudinata  ;  the 
following  species  occur  in  India  : — 

Tr.  sinensis,  Wiegm,  of  China,  Chusan  and 

Formosa. 
Gangeticus,  Cuv,  of  the  Ganges  and 

Penang. 
Javanicus,    Shweigg,  of  the    Ganges, 

Penang  and  Dehkan. 
ornatus,  Oray^  of  Siam  and  Cambogia. 
Bub-plauus,  dchweigg,  of  Singapore  and 

Penang. 
Guntheri,  Gray,  also  Tr.  iEgyptiacus, 
Euph rations,    Gangeticus,  hurum.  Gray,  Ja- 
vanicus, ocellatus,  subplanus.  See  Chelonia. 

TRIOSTEUM  HIMALAYANUM.  Dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wallicb's  people  at  Gossain- 
than  in  Nepal. — O^ShaughneMy,  page  377. 

TRIOSTEUM  PERFOLIATUM  of  Unit- 
ed Sttites  is  called  fever  root,  and  wild  ipeca- 
caan.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  emetic  and 
purgative,  leaves  diaphoretic,  their  eflOicacy 
impaired  by  age  ;  they  should  be  preserved 
in  closely  stopped  jars  and  changed  annually, 
— LindUy,  FL  Med.  p,  445. 

TRIPANG.  Malay.  Biche  de  mar.  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  after  stating  that  the  fisheries  of 
the  Indian  islands  form  the  most  valuable 
branch  of  their  commerce,  and  that  a  |freat 
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Tariety  of  the  fish  caught  are  dried  in  the 
sun,  observes  tliat  ordinary  dried  fish  forms 
no  portion  of  the  foreign  exports  of  the  is- 
lands, but  fish-maws  and  shark-fins  are  sent 
to  Ghipa  from  the  northern  coast,  of  Australia. 
The  inhabitants  of  Celebes,  reo«iviiig  advances 
from  the  resident  Chinese,  have  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  making  annual  voyages  thither 
in  qnest  of  tripang.  Qutted,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  smoked,  it  is  considered  cured,  and 
fit  for  its  only  market,  that  of  China,  to  which 
many  hundred  tons  are  yearly  sent  for  the 
consumption  of  the  curious  epicures  of  that 
country.  The  fisheries  of  the  tripang  fur 
China  resemble  that  of  the  anchovy  to  the 
people  (»f  Europe.  Some  of  them  are  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  Fish  constitutes  the  chief  animal 
aliment  of  all  the  inhabitant's,  and  every- 
where of  those  of  the  sea -coast  who  are  by 
profession  fishermen.  Among  the  best  fisher- 
ies are  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  those  of  the  entire  Straits 
of  Malacca,  of  the  northern  coast  of  Java, 
and  of  all  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Celebes, 
with  those  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
taking  of  the  mother-of-pearl  oyster,  the 
pearl^tyster  in  a  few  places,  of  the  holotburion 
or  tripang,  and  of  the  sliell  tortoise,  form 
valuable  branches  of  the  Malayan  fisheries. — 
CrawJurdHs  Dictionary,  page  138.  See  Uolo- 
thurindse.  Trepang.  Fisheries. 

TRIPASSUR,inL.  13''8'N.,and  L.  79*  53' 
E.,  a  town  in  the  Ciurnatio  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  Madras.  The  level  of  the  plain  is  183 
feet  above  the  sea. 

TBI  FArrRA.  Hind.  Marsilea  quadri- 
folia. 


TRIPE  DE  ROCriE.     Gyrophora. 
TRIPHASIA  TRIFOLIATA.  DC 


Tr.  aurantiola.  Lour. 
Limonia  trifoliata,  Linn, 
China  orange,  Eno. 

Three    leaved  Tri- 
pbasia, 


DQ. 


L.  diacantba, 

Lime  berry  of  Ma- 
nilla, Eng. 

China  naringi,  Beno 
A  very  handsome  shrub,  with  middle  sized, 
trhite,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a  bright  red  plea- 
sant fruit,  said  to  make  good  preserves.  It 
belongs  to  the  Citraceae.  Tr.  monophylla,  DC. 
occurs  in  Timor,  and  a  species  occurs  in  China 
and  Cochin-China.  The  three-leaved  tripha- 
sia  bears  a  small  berry,  like  an  orange  in 
miniature,  often  found  in  Chinese  preserves. 
— Mason,  Voigt, 

TRIPATAKA.  The  sacred  canon  of  the 
buddhists  now  extant,  is  called  the  Tri-pataka, 
1*  e.,  the  three  baskets  :  the  first  basket  con- 
tains all  that  has  reference  to  Vinaya  or  mora- 
lity, or  discipline  ;  the  seo<md  contains  the 
Sutra  or  discourses  of  Budd'ha ;  the  third 
includes  all  works  treating  of  dogmatic  philo- 
sophy or  metaphysics.    The  first  and  second 
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each  contahi  five  separate  works.  The  neeond 
is  generally  known  by  Uie  name  of  Dhanns  or 
law ;  and  it  has  become  usual  to  apply  to  tlie 
third  basket,  which  contains  seven  sepante 
works,  the  term  Abhidhanna,  or  bye-lav. 
The  Sutra  are  ascribed  to  Sakya  Mqdu 
They  consist  of  ethical  and  philosophical 
dialogues  by  Sakya,  and  they  make  mention 
of  the  gods  Narayau,  Jonardhan,  Shib, 
Brahma,  Petomah,  Bornn  ( Vorun),  and  Soog- 
kar,  other  names  for  Shib,  Kabir,  Sokror 
Vasob,  and  Vissoo  Kormo. 

Mahinda,  son  of  Asoka,  is  supposed  to  ban 
brought  the  Attha-kattat  ancient  comroeDti- 
ries  in  Pali,  to  Ceylon,  and  to  have  translatai 
them  into  Singhalese,  which  Buddhaghoibt, 
about  A.  D.  430,  re-translated  iuloPaU.  A^ 
cording  to  another  account,  the  doctriM 
were  first  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Oejloa 
priests  during  the  reign  of  king  YartagamaBi, 
88-76  B.  C,  and  by  a  synod  assambled 
10-40  A.  D.  by  the  Turushka  Ya^ 
Kamshka.  For  the  former  the  langoigB 
used  WHS  the  vernacular,  from  which  io  tk 
6th  century  it  was  translated  into  PalL  For 
the  latter,  Sanscrit.  Hardy,  in  his  EasUca 
IMonschism,  has  discussed  the  views  held  of 
Buddha  in  Ceylon ;  the  ohanges  made  mail 
have  been  very  early,  for  eighteen  heresias  m 
deplored  in  the  Mahawanso  within  twocenta* 
ries  from  Sakya  Sinha's  death.  In  Cejlon.  tin 
faith  has  not  been  subjected  to  mnoh  pane 
cution.  In  the  16th  century,  the  Taoii 
invaders  made  every  effort  to  destroy  tin 
bonkx,  but  the  priests  sent  misaions  to  SiaSj 
properly  ordained  priests  were  imported  froa 
Burmah  ;  and  by  the  iSth  century,  bnddhiA 
had  regained  its  ascendancy.  The  ^M^ 
latterly  have  been  actively  diffusing  a  kuof- 
ledge  of  their  creed.  They  have  priotiag 
presses,  from  which  tracts,  pamphlets  vk 
serials  issue  in  great  numbers.  They  praB»t 
some  new  and  ingenious  arguments,* but  tin 
defiant  and  blasphemous  expressions  whicii 
they  contain  against  the  sacred  name  of  JahO" 
vah,  are  probably  the  most  awful  ever  framfl^ 
in  human  iHUguage. — (7a/.  Eev, 

TRIPATY.  A  town  about  eighty  miles  froa 
Madras,  where  there  is  anavatara  of  VidiBa, 
called  Balaji.  In  Sanscrit  this  avatait 
is  named  Venkatesh  ;  in  the  Telinga  ooantiy 
and  language^  Venkatramma  Qovinda ;  i> 
Qujerat  and  to  the  westward,  Takhar,  ot 
Thakhur,  as  well  as  Balaji :  the  latter  dsbb 
obtaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poods,  uA 
generally  through  the  Mahratta  cooDtiy. 
This  incarnation  took  place  at  Tripaty,  wberei 
in  honour  of  Balaji,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  ia  a 
splendid  temple,  very  rich,  and  much  raspactsl 
with  a  revenue  of  one  lac  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand rupees.  All  acts  of  this  temploi  to  whi€b 
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TRIPATY. 

an  extensive  district  is  attached,   are  carried 
on    in  the  name  of  the  sri-inahant.     Pilgrim- 
ages are  made  to    Tripati    from   all  parts   of 
India,   especially  from   Gujerat,   the  trading 
inhabitants  of  which   province,    of  the  tribes 
of  Bania  and    Battia,   and   others,  are  in  the 
babit  of  presenting  five  or   ten   per  cent,  of 
their   annual   profits   to   this  temple,  whose 
deity    appears    to  be  the    tutelary  patron  uf 
trafic :  rich   gifts  and   votive   offerings    are 
likewise   received   from   otiier   quiirterM.     In 
this   avatara,  Vishnu,  in  his  form  of  Balaji, 
vfdB  attended  by  his  sakti  Lakshmi,  and  by 
another  wife,  Satynvania,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally seen  with  him,  as  well  as  in  his  avatara 
of  Krishna,  with  whom  Satyavama    appears 
to  have  been  a  ftivourite,  we  find  her  with 
Liakshmi,  in    immediate   attendance   on   her 
divine  spouse  in  his  paradise  of  Vaikant'ha 
as  well   as   participating  with   her  favoured 
associate  in  promoting  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Preserver,  while  reposing  on  sesha,  in  chira- 
samudra,  or  the  sea  of  milk.  In  this  hindutem- 
ple,  the  image  is  seven  feet  in  height,  with  four 
arms,  and  having  In  three  of  his   hands  the 
ehakra,  the  chank,  and  the  lotus,  and  the  image 
is  worshipped  with  those  of  Lakshmi  and  the 
serpent  sesha.      It  is  bnilt  of  stone  and  co- 
vered  with   plates  of  gilt   copper.     The  hill 
on  which  the  temple  has  been  built  rises  from 
ai  valley  in  the  centre  of  a  range  of  hills,  the  very 
sight  of  which,    though    at    the    distance  of 
many  leagues,  is  so  gratifying  to   the  hindu 
devotees,  that  upon   first  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  sacred  rocks,  they  fall   prostrate,  call- 
ing up(m  the  idol's  name.     The  early  history 
of  the  pagoda  is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of 
Indian  mythology   and   fable.     Its  antiquity 
ifl  undoubted,  and   the  b rah  mans  assert  that 
it   was    erected    at    the    commencement   of 
Kali-yug,  of  which   nearly  5,000  years  have 
expired.     Oblations  are  offered  to  its  god  by 
'Vishnu's  votaries  from  all  parts  of  the  Indian 
i0vorld.     Princes  send  their  va^i/«  or  ambassa- 
dors to  present  their  offerings  to  the  shrine, 
and  the  poorer  peasant,  who  may  have  less  to 
offer,  wraps  up  some  petty  oblation  in  a  piece 
of  wax  doth.   The  legend  connected  with  the^e 
offerings  is  as  follows  :  the  idol,  smitten  'with 
love  for  the  blooming  Judroavuttee,  daughter 
of  the  rajah   Akasha,  determined  to  espouse 
lier,  but  wanting  money  for  the  matrimonial 


TRIPOLI. 

thirds  of  the  usual  collections  are  made. 
These  offerings  are  made  generally  from 
pernonal  motives,  and  are  of  every  conceiv- 
able diversity  of  articles :  gold  and  silver 
lamps,  coins  of  all  sorts,  bags  of  rupees,  cop- 
per money,  spices,  assafcetida,  the  hair  cut  off" 
the  head,  frequently  vowed  from  infancy,  and 
given  up  by  some  beautiful  virgin  in  compli- 
ance with  her  parent's  oath.  A  man  who 
is  lame  presents  a  silver  leg  ;  if  blind,  a 
gold  or  silver  eye.  The  jewels  which  a 
woman  has  worn  with  pride  from  infancy 
are  voluntarily  left  before  the  idol.  She 
appears  with  a  shabby  cloth  before  the  image 
and  presents  a  splendid  one  which  has 
never  been  worn  :  she  tears  the  bangles  from 
her  infant's  legs  and  fondly  hopes  that  the 
god  will  shower  down  his  blessings  on  her 
and  hers.  She  has,  haply,  travelled  hundreds 
of  miles  to  accomplish  her  object ;  and  per- 
formed a  journey  which  to  her  might,  till 
then,  have  been  one  of  terror^  never  before 
having  left  her  vilLige  and  the  bosom  of  her 
own  fiimily.  The  birth  of  a  son,  reconcilia- 
tion with  enemies,  success  against  a  foe,  safe 
termination  of  a  journey,  the  marriage  of  a 
son  or  daughter,  prosperity  in  trade,  and 
enjoyment  of  health,  are  among  the  reasons 
which  lead  together,  in  the  direction  of  Tri- 
paty,  the  wise  as  well  as  the  ignorant.  The 
offerings  are  not  always  presented  by  the 
interested  party  :  they  may  be  sent  by  rela- 
tions, friends,  or  vakils;  but  they  are 
frequently  forwarded  by  gosains.  A  few 
months  before  the  B rum hantsa ween  these  set 
out  in  different  directions,  and  on  reaching 
the  place  of  pilgrimage,  they  unfurl  the  sacred 
flag  of  the  god  with  which  each  is  entrusted. — 
Cole.  Myth.  Hind,  p.  158.  Moor ^9  Hindu 
Pantheon, 

TRIPLE  ENERGY,  the  Hermes  Triplex 
of  the  Egyptians. 

TRIPNO,  this,  in  form,  resembles  the  horo- 
scope of  almanacs,  somewhat  resembling  the 
mahomedan  **Takwim."  The  subject  is  the 
duration  of  the  Yoga,  Nakshatra,  Tithi,  Wara, 
and  other  astronomical  divisions  of  time.  The 
object  of  it  is  devotional. — Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton's Sindh,  p.  400. 

TRIPOLI.  A  mineral,  first  brought  from 
Tripoli  and  Africa.  It  is  composed  of  sili- 
ca, alumina,    and  oxide  of  iron,  and  consists 


expenses,    he  raised  the    wind  by  the  aid  of   almost  entirely  of  fossil  deposits  of  the  silice- 


Kuvera,  the  Indian  Plutus.  This  god,  how- 
ever, directed  that  the  money  thus  lent  should 
be  repaid  annually  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
countries  lying  between  the  Palar  and  Soona- 
mooki  rivers  ;  and  the  votaries  at  the  shrine 
pour  in,  in  great  numbers,  during  the  Brum- 
hantsaween,  or  nine  days'  celebration  of  the 
uoptials  ;  and,   annually,  at  this  period,  two- 
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ous  coats  of  diatoms,  which  from  their  hard- 
ness form  an  excellent  means  of  polishing 
metals,  marble,  glass,  &c.  These  fossil  deposits 
are  very  numerous  and  in  great  quantity  iu 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  town  of 
Richmond,  in  the  United  States,  is  built 
upon  a  stratum  of  these  bodies  twenty  feet  in 
thickness ;  in  California  and  America  gene- 
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rally,  in  Bohemia,  throughout  Europe  and 
Africa,  and,  iu  Qreat  Britain,  we  fiud  similar 
deposits,  vnr3nng  in  the  differeut  apeciea  pre- 
sent.— Goss^s  Natural  History y  p,  27. 

TRIPOLI,  or  three  cities^  is  a  word  suppos- 
ed to  be  derived  from  three  colonies,  which 
established  themselves  on  this  promontory,  in 
three  adjacent  places,  and  not  in  one  city. 
The  present  town  is  built  at  the  root  of  the 
lowest  hills  of  Libanos,  about  half  an  hour's 


TEITICUM. 

the  wheat  seed  or  grain  largely  used  for  food, 
since  the  most  ancient  times.  It  is  grown  laigdy 
as  a  winter  crop  in  Coimbatorey  Salem,  Myaon, 
Berar,  Sindh,  Oudh,  Rajputanah  and  in  the 
Fanjab  plains,  T.  aestivnm  being  the  commoD 
species,  and  T.  durum  the  more  frequent abont 
Loodiana  and  Multan^  of  many  varieties, 
white  or  red,  generally  bearded,  but  beardlen 
wheat  is  common  in  some  parts. 

The  starch  is  ciften  separated  from  the 


distance  from   the  sea  shore.      The   river  gluten   and   used   for   various    purposes  in 

Kadisba  (Holy),  otherwise  called  Nahr-Abu*  |  domestic  economy.    Twelve  samples  of  red 

.,.  A — ^i_ 1_  iM.  j:_:j:__  xi  _  x —  •_._    aud  sixty-two  of  white  wheat  were  exhibited 

at  the  Lahore  Exhibition.  Red  wheat  holds  a 
very  much  lower  place  in  the  estimation  oftbe 
Panjab  natives,  and  sells  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
white,  the  former  being  jconsnmed  by  the 
poorer  classes  and  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
whilst  the  ui»e  of  the  latter  is  restricted  to  bkb 
of  wealth.  Several  varieties  of  white  wbeit 
are  also  grown.  The  Gilgit  or  pai^tfB- 
bri,  a  small  round  fancy  gndn,  is  also  oi- 
led •*  Mullane"  or  "  Rai  Munir,"  from  the 
places  where  it  was  first  grown  :  there  v» 
also  daud  khan,  ghoni,  kabr  and  vadsiuk 
(kanag  dagar,  Shahpur),  the  last  named  be- 
ing a  particularly  fine  large  grain. 

Some   kinds  are   grown  to  great  heigli^^ 

in  the  Himalayas,  wheat  beiug  one  of  the 

crops  up  to  9600  feet  on  the  Chenab, 

accordingto  Dr.  Cleghom,occurringtol5^ 

feet  on  the  Sutlej,  good  to  11,500  feet,BBd 

grown  to  1 3,000  feet  in  Laduk.     At  Umbefc 

wheat  and  also  barley  are  sometimes  sovn  0 

early  as  August  and  September,  so  as  to  M 

in  flower  iu  December,  but  in  this  plan  it » 

frequently  killed  by    frost      It  derives  its 

name,  according    to  Varro,   from  "triW 

ground  or  rubbed,  because  the  fruit  in  * 

preparation  as  a  food  for  man  nndergoee  tw 

process  of  grinding  or  trituration.    The  Tin- 

ous  kinds  of  wheat  have  been  known  i^^^ 

very  early  period,  and  mention  is  made« 

wheat  as  a  food  in  the  earliest  records  of  »^ 

history  of  man.     Both  the  Egyptians  «» 

Jews  made  use  of  wheat  as  an  article  of  w^ 

and  this  food  is  early  mentioned  in  the  Bihl^ 

It  was  also  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Bodibb^ 

and  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  make  freqa»» 

mention  of  it.     When  the  fruit  is  ground,  tlf 

testa,  or  seed-coat,  is  separated  from  wbsttf 

called  the  flour.     This  flour  consists of^ 

powdered  albumen  and  embryo  of  the  ««* 

The  proximate  vegetable  principles  '^^'^J!?! 

flour  contains  are  starch  and  gluten.    "^ 

starch  is  a  highly  carbonized  ^^^^!^?'wJ 

ciple,  whilst  the  gluten  is  characteriBed  ^ 

possessing  nitrogen.     Foods  that  contain^ 

bonaceous  matters  are  fattening,  whilst  "^^ 

that  contain  nitrogen  are  streugtheniog* 

is  thus  that  wheat-flour  has  come^''^ 
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Ali,  flows  through  it,  dividing  the  town  into 
two  equal  parts,  of  which  that  to  the  south  is 
the  more  considerable.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls  of  no  great  height  or  strength.  It  is 
called  Tarabolos-us-SUam,  or  Eastern  Tripoli, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Tripoli  in  Barbary^ 
which  is  called  Tarabolos-ui-Gharb,  or  Wes- 
tern Tripoli. — Rohinson^i  Travels,    vol.  ii.  p. 

69. 

TRIPOLI  SENNA.  See  Cassia  plants. 

TRIPUNDRA.  Sans.  A  triple  transverse 
line  on  the  iorebead  of  the  worshippers  of 
giva.  It  is  made  with  the  vibhuti  or  ashes 
taken  from  the  fire  of  an  agnibotra  brahman, 
or  they  may  be  the  ashes  of  burnt  cowdung 
from  an  oblation  offered  to  the  idol.  See 
Gbpi-Chandana.  Vibhuti. 

TRIPUNKHI.  Hind,  Coldenia  procum- 
bens,  Linn. 

TRIPURA.  See  India,  Siva. 

TRIPURA-SUNDARI.  See  Hindu. 

TRISANKU,  a  prince  of  Oudh  of  the 
solar  line,  elevated  to  heaven  during  his  life 
by  the  sage  Visvamitra. 

TRISIUAS.   See  Tama,    Darmamjah. 

TBISULA,  the  trident  of  Siva.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  continual  motion  over  the 
face  of  the  universe  to  guard  and  preserve 
its  creatures.  To  oppose  its  course  would  be 
to  incur  immediate  death.  Its  motion  would 
appear  to  be  regular,  but  varying  according 
to  the  days  in  the  week.  Thus  it  is  imagined 
that  it  is  unlucky  to  proceed  towards  the 
westward  on  Sundays  and  Fridays,  to  the 
northward  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdayp,  to 
the  eastward  on  Saturdays  and  Mondays,  and 
to  the  southward  on  Thursdays.  The  trisula 
or  trident  symbol  of  Siva  was  once  used  on 
a  copper  paisa  weighing  98  J  grains  for  circu- 
lation in  the  province  of  Benares  only. — 
Fnn.  Ind.  Ant,  Wilson,  See  Hindu. 

TRISULI  GADDT.  Tel.  Andropogon 
trispioatus,  Schult,.  syn.  of  A.  tristachys, 
£oxb.  The  name  signifies  '' trident  grass." 

TRITANU.  See  Surya. 

TRITHU.  Hind.  Euonymus  fimbriata. 

TRITIGUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  GraminesD,  several  species  of  which  are 
extensively  grown  in  S.  E.  Asia^  and  furnish 
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staple  article  of  diet  of  the  finest  races  of 
men  in  the  world.  The  other  cereal  grasses 
contain  the  same  principles,  but  the  glnten  or 
azotised  principle  is  not  in  so  large  a  quantity 
as  in  wheat,  as  the  following  analysis  of  100 
parts  of  the  organic  matter  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
barley  will  shuw : 

8tarch, 

7000 

85  07 

79-00 

The  chemical  composition  of  wheat  greatly 
varies,  however,  according  to  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  grown.  In  100  parts,  the  following  was 
found  to  be  the  composition  of  eight  samples. 


Wheat... 

Bice... 

Barley 
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Glnlen. 
2300 
3  60 
16-00 
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Basar. 

Moiflturo 

12-40 

10  88 

is-ss 

18  41  18-82 

15-56 

10*80 

il-78 

Ditrogenons  mat- 

ter 

14-68 

13-70 

13*19 

19-84 

14-90 

14-26 

12118 

n-78 

Starchy  matter.. 

69-78 

73  23 

70-87 

70-99 

6584 

70-26 

78-51 

72-58 

Fatty  oroUj  mat- 

ter 

ri6 

1*20 

ISO 

1-17 

114 

1-06 

1-03 

1-01 

Mineral  oooatitn- 

enta     

1-98 

1-80 

l*Sb 

1*50 

!i-lO 

1-86 

1-68 

1-90 

— Powell  Handbook  Dr,  J.  Z.  Stewart^  p,  262. 
D7\  Cleghorn  Punjab  Report^  p.  65.  JSng.  Gyc, 
TRITICUM  iESTIVUM.    Linn. 

Burr.  Ab. 

Godhama.  Biko.  SANsa 

Gono.  „  ,   _ 

M*rghoom.        Bombay.  I  Oeudum, 
Qhawat-ghoom  „ 

OyuDg-8a-ba.        Burm. 
Dro,   Do,  Tro,    To ;   of 
Chinab  andLADAK. 
Bozat,  Zud,  Shruk.  „ 
Gehan,         DoK.  Hind. 
Kum'h,  Egypt. 


Summer  wheat        Eng. 
Gawn.  Guz. 

Tokar,  Tomar,  Lai>ak. 

MAI.AY. 

Pkrs. 

Punjab. 

Sanb. 

SiMD. 


Gandamy 

Eunnk, 

Soomuna. 

Rank, 

Giho. 

Godiimbay  arid*    Tam. 

God'humulu,  Tjbl. 


»» 


This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Suugnam  at  an  elevation  of 
13,000  feet,  highest  limit  15,000  feet.  Both 
bearded  and  awnless  varieties  occur ;  kiiuuk 
denotes  the  flour,  not  the  grain.  Rice  is  not 
observed  above  6,000  feet. 

This  variety  iti  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  British  India.  Two  sorts  are  grown  in 
Mysore,  called  Hot-te  Oodhi  and  Jeve 
Qodlii^  the  latter  being  covered  with  husks 
like  paddy.  Jeve  Godbiis  only  grown  in  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  Fennar,  and  the 
gardens  in  the  Bangalore  Division.  The 
Hot-te  Godhi  is  largely  cultivated  in  dry 
lands  in  the  Ghittledroog  Division,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Hurrihur.  This  is  the  wheat  usu- 
ally employed  for  making  loaf  bread.  It  is 
exported  to  the  Neilgherries. — M.  E.  J.  R, 
Cleghorn  Punjab   Report,  p,  65.  Aindie, 

TRITICUM  DURUM.    Dbsp. 

Trne-bearded  wheat,  Eno. 
Is    grown    in    Switzerland,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  in  the  Punjab,  and  it  is  frequent 
about  Loodiaua,  Mnltan,  Jbc* — Edgeworih. 
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TRITICUM  HYBERNUM.    Linh. 

Lammas  wheat.         |         Winter  wheat 

Is  grown  in  the  Punjab  and  in  the  N.  W^ 
Himalaya. 

TRITON'S  BAY  or  Warangari,  a  bay  in 
New  Gninesw 

TRITRAN  or  "Three  Comers"  of  the 
people  of  Sindh,  is  the  same  as  that  called 
Katar  by  the  Persians  and  Afghans.  The 
latter  people  are  very  fond  of  it,  especially 
the  lower  orders  in  the  country  villages*—- 
Burton'$  Sindh,  p.  294. 

TRITON,  a  genus  of  shells  belonging  to 
the  family  Muricidse.  The  genus  has  100 
recent  and  45  fossil  species. 

TRIUMANNA.     See  Hindu. 

TRIUMFETTA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Tiliaceaa,  Tr.  angu- 
lata,  annua,  lobata,  rotundifolia  and  trilocu- 
laris. —  W,  Ic.  p.  320.  Voigz. 

TRIUMFETTA  LOBATA,  McClblulnd; 

Phetwuo,  BuBic.  |  Bet-won,  B(7RM. 

This  fibrous  plant  is  annual  and  grows  to 
a  height  of  five  or  six  feet  It  presents  a  small 
yellow  flower  in  December,  consisting  of  five 
petals,  and  in  February  presents  a  small  round 
capsule  covered  with  stiff  bristles. — McCUl" 
land, 

TRIVANDRUM,  in  L.  8^  291'  N.  and  L. 
76°  55*7'  E.,  a  town  in  Malabar,  near  the 
sea  shore,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Travancore.  Its  observatory  is 
195  feet,  and  the  mean  height  of  the  town 
135  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  built  at  the  out- 
let of  the  Karamani  river.  It  contains  a  po- 
pulation of  51,718. 

TRIVENL  Sans.  Three  plaited  locks,  in 
hindu  mythology,  the  mystical  union  of  the 
three  sacred  rivers,  the  Gaines,  Jumna  and 
Saraswati,  severally  the  consorts,  or  energies, 
of  the  three  great  powers,  Siva,  Vishnu,  and 
Brahma.  Triveni,  or  the  three  plaited  locks, 
is  a  mythological  junction  ;  a  female  triad, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Trimurti  of  male  powers. 
The  Gunga  or  Ganges,  Yamuna  or  Jumna, 
join  near  Allahabad,  and  the  Saraswati  is  also 
supposed  to  join  the  other  two  underground. 
A  person  dying  near  the  imagined  confluence 
of  the  three  streams,  or  even  those  of  the 
Gunga  and  Yamuna,  attains  immediate  beati- 
tude, consequently  self  or  self-permitted  im- 
molation, suttees,  &c.,  are  meritorious  on  this 
peculiarly  holy  spot.  The  junction  of  the  three 
waters  at  Allahabad  is  a  sacred  prayag,  and 
an  annual  mela  is  held  in  March  for  purposes 
of  ablntion — Tr.  of  Hind.  vol.  i.  p,  15.  Cole. 
Myth.  Hind,  page  398.    See  Krishna. 

TRIVENI,  a  very  old  place,  spoken  of  by 
both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  a  school  of 
great  repute  for  indigenous  Sanscrit  The 
great  pundit  Juggemanth  Turkopunchanum. 
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TROPHIS  ASPERA. 


TRUBU. 


Sheora, 

Sliara-gach*^by 

Dahya, 


who  was  Sanscrit  tutor  to  Sir  William  Jones, 

and   who  compiled  the  digests    of  Hindoo 

laws  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Coniwallis,  |  Kurren 

was  a  native  of  this  village.^Tr,  of  Hind, 

vol,  i.  p,  16. 

TRIVIATPUTRAM.  Tam.  Bauhinia  to- 
mentosa,  Linrt. 

TRI  VIKKAMA,  a  name  of  VisYinn.  It 
means  he  who  totik  the  three  steps,  and  al- 
ludes to  the  sun's  rising,  culminating,  and  set- 
ting. See  Avntaram.     Vamana. 

f  RIWAKKA.     Hind.    Ruroez  vesicarius. 

TRO.  Hind.  Hordeum  hezastichum,  also 
Triticum  sestivum. 

TROCHALUS,  a  genus  of  insects,  one  of 
the  Coleoptera  of  Hong  Kong. 

TROCHUS,  a  genus  of  molluscous  animals 
of  the  family  Turbiuidae.  There  are  known 
1^0  recent  and  360  fossil  species  of  Trochus. 
See  MoUusca,  Tnrbinidae. 

TROGLODYTES,  of  Herodotiw,  were  a 
diminutive,  small  sized,  race  of  men  dwelling 
in  Ethiopia,  and  their  food  is  described  as  that 
of  lizards,  serpents,  aud  other  reptiles,  their 
language  like  the  screaming  of  bate. — Mdp,  p. 
341.  2od'9  Travels,  p.  84,  S5. 

TROGLOTYDES  NEPALENSIS.  Hodga. 

Tr.  anbhimalayanus,  Bed. 
Kepaul  Wren.  £NOt,  |  Marchok-pho.        Lepeh. 

This  wren  is  fonnd  in  JSepaul,  Sikkim, 
and  the  N.W.  Himalayas.  Its  colour  is  darker 
than  that  of  the  European  wren. 

TROGLODYTES  PUNCTATUS.  Both. 

Spotted  wren,        Exo.  |  Marchok-pho,  Lepch. 

Occurs  at  Darjeeling,  aud  is  of  the  size  uf 
that  of  Europe. 

TROGONID-ffi,a  family  of  birds  which  in- 
cludes the  following  Indian  species  of  Har- 
pactes. 
.  H.  (asciatus,  Gm-  Malabar  Trogon. 

H.  Hodgsoni,  GouUl,  Red-headed  Trogon. 

H.  oreskios  of  Burmah. 

H.  kssumba,  Malacca,  Sumatra. 

H.  diardi  „  „ 

H.  rutilus  „  „ 

H.  Reinwardtii  of  Java. 

H.  ardens  of  Philippines. 

TROMBAY,  im  L.  1 9°  2'  N^  and  L.  72*  56' 
East,  in  the  Konkan,  N.  of  Bombay.  Trorabay 
is  conspicuous  for  the  mountain  called  Nent's 
Tongue,  which  attains  the  altitude  of  1000 
leet 

TRONG.  MALA.Y.  Brinial,  the  egg  plant 

TROP^OLUM  MAJUS,    Linn. 
ladiao  cress,  Eno.  |  Nasturtion,  Eno. 

A  showy  annual,  flowers  and  leaves  of 
which  are  eaten  as  salads,  and  the  seeds 
pickled  ill  salt  and  vinegar  as  a  substitute  for 
capers. — R.  Brown, 

TROPHIS  ASPERA.  Retz. 

Acliymns  asper,  Soland  M88. 
.  Epicarpurus  orieutaiis,  Tf.  Ic.\  Blume, 

tSbreblus  asper.  Lour, 
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Bbno. 

Hind. 
Mabf. 


8abadra, 
fiariDika. 
Barranki, 
Ban  Teoka, 


Uiu. 

Til. 


This  tree  is  very  plentiful  in  Gaiijam  sad 
Gutnsur,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  a 
circumference  of  2  feet  from  the  ground  to 
the  nearest  branch  being  6  feet  It  is  more 
common  in  Guzerat  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Bombay  country,  and  the  wood  is  there 
reckcmed  of  good  quality  for  small  purposet, 
fur  it  will  seldom  square  above  4  inches.  It  is 
said  to  be  used  in  Ganjam  for  baudy  wheels. 
Its  scnbrous  leaves  are  used  to  polish  horn  and 
ivory,  &c.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally,  the 
leaves  and  sap  are  used  for  wounds  and  for  a 
disease  of  the  eye  termed  jokia  in  Orisss, 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  children.  The  berries 
are  greedily  eaten  by  birds. — Dr.  Gibton. 
Captain  Macdonald.  Boyle  III,  Him.  M 
Voigt,  Ell  FL  Atidh. 

TROPIC  BIRDS  ;  of  these  there  are  tbe 
Phaeton  a'tliereus,  Linn,,  the  white  tropic  bill 
and  P.  pbasnicurns,  Linn,,  the  roseate  or  red- 
tailed  tropic  bird,  'i'he  former  has  chute 
and  delicate  satiny  plumsge.  They  are  call* 
ed  by  sailors  the  boatswain  or  straw  tail*, 
from  the  two  bright  red  projecting  tail  feitb- 
ers,  which  they  name  the  marline  spike,  and 
are  used  as  ornaments  in  the  Society  Islaiida 
The  Spaniards  call  them  Rabijuuco,  nr  rosh- 
tails.  They  are  interesting  to  sailors,  be- 
cause met  with  far  from  laud,  to  a-hich  seamea 
believe  they  nightly  return  to  roost.  The  red 
tailed  species  is  met  with  in  the  Bay  ^i 
Bengal,  the  Indian  ocean,  aud  throughout  sU 
the  Indian  Anstralian  tropics.  The  whits 
tropic  bird  also  occurs  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  tropical  seas,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  the 
Mauritius  on  trees. — MicJielet  on  Birds,  J ff' 
don's  Birds. 

TROPIDOPUIS.    See  Hydridae,  Reptilei 

TROPIDOKHYNCHUS  TIMORENSIS. 
A  bird  of  Timor. 

TROR.  Hind.    Polygonum  polystachyan. 

TllOSUM.  Hind.  A  tree  of  Jiibbulpow 
with  good  timber,  but  tbe  tree  does  not  occar 
in  any  quantity. — Cal.  Cat.  Ex,  1562. 

TROTAK.     Hind.     Equisetum  deWle. 

TROTU.     Hind.  Dsemia  exlensa. 

TROUBADOUR.  The  Scandinavian  barfsj 
the  Provencal  Troubadour,  the  Neastii- 
enne  Trouvear,  and  Minnesinger  of  G€^ 
m:iny.  have  all  something  iu  cowmon  with 
the    Rajpoot   Bardai. — Tod. 

TROWSER  CHECK  of  various  kinds  ii 
raanufjictured  in  the  district  of  Cuddslore 
and  in  the  outskirts   of  Madras. 

TRUAL.  Hind.  Impatieus,  sp< 

TRUBU.  Tbe  roe  of  the  Alausa  troli, aft* 
of  which  the  salted  and  dried  roes  fonn  » 
very  considerable    article    of  trade  in  tl»« 
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TRUTSA. 


TSARBIS. 


Breatem  parts  of  the  Malayan   Archipelago, 

[t    seexna  to  be  local,  and  like  salmon   and 

some    other  fish,    to    frequent  rivere  for  the 

purpose  of    spavining.     Its   favourite    resort 

is   the  muddy  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  and 

more    especially    the    narrow    strait    which 

iivides  Bancalis  and  some  other  luw  islands 

rrom  the  main  land,  and  into  wbich  the  river 

of  Siak  disembogues.  At  a  place  called  Bukit- 

bata  (rock-hill),  a  considerable  fishery  of  the 

tmba  is  carried  on.  The  river  of  Bukit-batu  is 

a   very  small  stream,  close  to  the  mouth  of 

which  stands  the  town  of  Bukit-batu,  which 

is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  grnnd  staple 

being   roes  of  the  trobo-fish.  or  telur-trobo 

(trabu,  roe,  or  egg,)  as  they  are  called.  There, 

three  or  four  hundred  boats,  with  two  and  three 

men   in  each,  often  go  out  at  a  time  to  the 

fishery,  which   is  outside  the  straits  of  the 

Tanjung^ati*'     or   Teak     tree    promontory. 

The   fishery  of  the  trubu  is  of  immemorial 

antiquity,  and  is  referred  to  by  De  Barros  as 

existing  on  the  arrival   of  the  Portuguese 

just  as  it  does  at  present.     The  rivers  (of 

Sumatra),  says  be,  contain    a  great    variety 

of  fiflfti,  and  in  some  of  themi   such  as  that 

of    Siaca    (Siak),    they  catch    small    shads 

(saves),  of  which  the  people  of  the  country 

use  the  roe  only,  and  of  these  they  have  a 

greater  abundance  than  we  have  of  the  fish 

themselves. — Decade  3,  Book  5,  chap,    1. 

Crav^rd  DiaUonary^  page  440.     AnderBovLB 

JitBiion^  p,  336.     See  Fisheries. 

TBUE  ANCHOVY.    JEng.  Engraulis  en- 
crasicolns. 

TRUE  CARDAMOM.  £no.  Elettaria 
cardamomum,  Wh.  and  Mat. 

TRUE  COTTON.  Eno.  Gossypium 
arborenm,  Lirm* 

TRUE  EUPHORBIA.  Euphorbia  anti- 
•cjuorum. 

TRUFFLE.S,  the  Tuber  cibarium,  Sieh,, 
are  found  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya  towards 
Kashmir,  and  above  Kan^ra.  Skinner 
says  a  fungus  like  the  truffle  occurs  in 
the  route  he  took  towards  Europe. — Dr. 
J.L,  Stewart^  Punjab  Plants^  p,  268.  Skinner^ e 
Overland  Journey^  Vol.  II.  p.  71, 

TRUKUDAKA  DYNASTY.  See  Inscrip- 
tions. 

TRUMBA,  also  Kala  Trumba.  HiUB. 
Fagopyrum  esculentum. 

TRUMBA  L.    Hind.    Ficub  cunia. 
TRUM  MEL.  Punjabi.  Ficna  macrophylla. 
TRUMPET  FLOWER.     Bignonia,  specif. 
TRUMPET  HONEYSUCKLE.    Caprifo- 
lium  sempervirens. 

TRUMPET-SHELL.    The  chank. 
TRUMPET  WEED,  of  the  Cape,  Lam- 
miniiria  buccinalis,  measures  12  to  14  ft  long. 
TRUTSA.     Hind.     Cousinia,  »p. 
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TRYPHON.    See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

TRYPOXYLUM,  a  genus  of  insects  with 
habits  similar  to  PelopsBus. 

TSA-BA-LEN.  Bubm.  Andropogon  sch8&- 
nanthns,  Linn. 

TSABRI.  Hind.  Fagopyrum  esculen- 
tum. 

TSAGYEN  HILLS,  of  Burmah,  yield 
marble. 

TSA-LAYS.  BuRM.  a  measure  of  capacity 
equivalent  to  an  English   pint.-^iSimmo7ic?4; 

TSALE,  <ir  Tschalleh.  Tibbtan.  Borax. 
Mentog,  Tib.  *'  Borax  flowers''  is  fine  borax 
from  Pugn  and  Changthang,  which  needs  no 
further  refining. 

TSALLA-GUADDA.  Tbl.  Asparagus 
adscendens,    Hoxb. 

TSAL-TSALA,  the  Tsal-tsala  or  Abyssi- 
nian spear-fly,  is  mentioned  in  Is.  vii.  18, 
Deut.  xxvii.  42,  Job.  xli.  7.  It  is  the  Tsee-tsee 
fly  of  Livingstone,  the  winged  Tsal-tsal  or 
spear-fly  of  Isaiah.     See  Tse-Tse. 

TSAL-WEE.  Bubm.  A  chain  of  nobility. 
This  is  a  badge  of  nobilily  among  the  Bur- 
m<rse»  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  brahminical  thread. — Yule. 

TSAMBELAY.  Bubm.  Lagerstrsemia  par- 
viflnra,  Wall. 

TSAM-IHU-FDLIN.  Chin.  Azadirachta 
indica. 

TSA-MON-HTYU I  Bubm.  Anethum 
graveolens,  Linn. 

TSA-MOUN-TSA-BAH.  Bubm.  Aniseed. 

TSA-MUOT.  Bubm.  Anethum  graveo- 
lens,  Linn. 

TSA  MYEIK.  Bubm.  Anethum  sowa, 
RoxK 

TSAMPAY-NA-GO.  See  Ruby  Mines. 

TSANG-PO.  A  river  on  the  N.  E.  of  In- 
dia, supposed  to  be  the  Dihong ;  its  waters  are 
divided  from  those  of  the  Ganges  by  the  Bara 
L;icha  range  of  mountains.  This  river,  called 
in  Tibet  the  Tsan-pu,  is  there  also  supposed 
to  be  the  Dihong. 

TSAN-PE-NA.GO,anoble  range  of  hills 
eaatward  from  the  town  of  Mal6,  in  Burmah, 
which  rise  in  bold  and  craggy  peaks,  and  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  probably  some  6,000  feet 
This  range  is  also  named  Shwe-oo-doung,  and 
is  sixteen  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  ruby 
mines.  Snow  lies  on  them  for  five  mouths  in 
the  year. — Yule^p.  181. 

TSAN-SAY-PYU I  Bubm.  A  tree  of  Moul- 
mein  ;  the  wood  is  used  for  ordinary  house 
building  purposes.  The  leaf  is  eaten  boiled 
as  greens. — Gal.  Cat  Ex.  1862. 

TSA-PATT.  Hind.  Ephedra  Gerardiana. 

TSAPU.  Hind.  Alnus,  sp. 

TSAR.  Hind.  Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 

TSaBBIS.  Hind.  Flectranthus  rugosns. 
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TSBEKUJI. 


T3ABMA,  aUo  Tsannang.  Hwd.  Hip- 
pophae  rhamiioides,  alao  Lycium  rutheuicuin. 

TSAKRI.  Hind,    Cioer  sootigarieum. 

TSaR-WOT.  Bubm.  a  measure  of  capa- 
city equal  to  an    English  gallon.— Stmmond*. 

TSATIN.  Hind.    Leptopus  cordifolius. 

TSAT-THA.  BuRM.  A  tree  of  Moulmein  ; 
the  wood  ia  used  for  building  purpoaea.— Cot 

Cat.  Ex,  1862.  . 

TSA-THAKHWA.  Burm.    Coccinea  in- 

dica,   W.A  A.  „     ^    .     J  • 

TSAT-LIE,  or  Teeh-H,  a  silk  obtained  lu 
Nankin  and  the  northern  parts  of  tlie  Chinese 
empire,  superior  to  the  Ca»u>n  kinds.— ^'»w- 

monds'  Diet. 

'rSAVILA,  a  weight  of  20  grains.— i^t»»- 

TSAY-THAM-BY-AH.  Burm.    Gardenia 

looida,  Roxh. 

TSGHASII.  Rus.     Clock. 

TSCHEMA-PUNUEE  MARA.  Mal. 
Cochlospermam  gossypiom,  DO. 

TSCHENQENE.  Turk.    Gypsy. 

TSCHEREPIZA.  Rus.  Tiles. 

TSOHERNILO.  Res.  Ink. 

TSE,  also  Tsa  pat  HiND.  Ephedra  Gerar- 

diaiia. 

TSEDZE.  Hind.  Panicum  miliaceum. 

TSEEN,  another  name  for  the  mas  or  mace, 
a  Chinese  weight  and  measure,  which  con- 
Uins  from  100  to   140  copper   cash.— 6m- 

wo«rf«*  Diet  ,     «.      1  m 

TSEERI-KURA,  properly  Sira  kura.  Trl. 

Amarantus  oleraceus. 

TSEET.  A  timber  of  Amherst,  employed 
for  house  poste  and  in  boat  building.  It  is 
said  to  be  saul  wood  of  small   calibre.— CaZ. 

Ex  1851. 
TSE-FOU-YOUEN-KOUEI.    A  Chinese 

encyclopaedia  published  under  the  dynasty  of 

Song,  in  the  year  1005.— ^uc'«   Chriitianity, 

vol  I.  pis 

TSEIT,  a  Burmese  measure  of  capacity, 
equal  to  2  gallons. — Simmondi'   Diet 

TSE-KI.  Chin.  Porcelain. 

TSEKKA-DOUN.  A  timber  of  Amherst, 
said  to  be  of  a  fruit  tree  ;  the  wood  is  uiied 
for  house  posts,  rafters  and  boat-building ;  it 
is  like  teak,  but  much  disposed  to  split. — 

Col  Ex.  1851. 

TSELKACHE.    Hind.    Ooccinea  indica. 

TSENG  BYIOXJ.  In  Tavoy  a  compact 
greyish-brown  wood,  suitable  for  common 
carpentry.— i'r.  BluudtU. 

TSENGOO.  See  Fish. 

TSER.  Hind.  Pinusexceba. 

TSERD-KHAR.  Hind.  White  thorn,  in 
Tibet  called  iu  books  starbu  :  Tserd-Khar  is 
also  the  synonyms  of  Hippophae  aalicifoUa, 
Buckthorn,  and  H.  rhamnoides. 

TSERKUJI.  HiKD.  Prunus  Armeuiaca. 
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TSHO-MOKIKI. 

.  TSE-TSEf  a  fly  o!  Africa,  the  GloariiiaMi 

sitansof  the  naturalist  It  is  aofc  much  lugs 

than  the  common  house  fly,  and   isneaily^ 

the    same  brown  colour  as  the   honey  bee 

with  three    or  four  yellow  bars   acrosa  tb 

after  part  of  the  body.     Its  alertaeas  e&ibh 

it  to  evade  dexterously  attempts  to  catd  i 

by  the  hand.  Its  proboscis  ia  a  slender  ^sm 

style.  Its  peculiar  buzz  is  well  known  to  tk 

ox,  the  cow,  the  horse,  and  dog,  for  with  tba 

its  bite  is  death;  but  man,  game,  sad  all  vil 

animals,  even    sucking   oalvesy     the    biJi 

ass  and  goat,  are  nil  exempt    Its  object  sees 

to  be  to  replete  itself  with  blood.     In  the  g 

a  few  days  afur  the  bite,  the  eje  and  as 

begin  to     run,  the  coat  stares,    a  swcffii 

appears  under  the  jaw,  and  perhaps  asolfa 

at  the  navel,  emaciation  followed  by  flaa 

muscles  ends  in  death.    The  Tsal-taalya 

Zimb  of  Abyssinia  seems  identical  with  ti 

Tse-tse  fly.     It  abounds  on  the  banks  of  t 

Zambesi  river  of  Africa. — David  Limjt^ 

M.  D^  Traveli  in  S.  Afiiea^  LondoHy  18< 

See  Tsal-Tsala. 

TSETSEN  KHAN.    See  Kalkss. 

TSET TI  MANDARUM.     Maual.  H 

oiana  pnlcherrima,  L%iitu 

TSE-VANG  RAHDaN.     See  Kslkaa 
TSHA.  BufiM.  AbastfiomStereiiliaan 
See  Eotheela. 

TSUAMPA,  a  population  lying  betvi 
the  mouth  of  the  Mekhong  and  the  frart 
of  Cochin  China. — Latham. 

TSHAN-TSHAY,  In  Amherst.  a«i 
wood,  but  liable  to  attacks  of  insects  aod 
split— Cae.  Ex.  1851. 

TSH AUP-YO.  A  timber  of  Amhecst,  m 
for  house  posts  and  munket  stocks.  It  is  a  ki 
white  wood,  exceedingly  strong,  bnt  liabb 
attacks  of  insects. — CaL  Ex.  1851. 
TSHEIK  KHYEE.    Sapindus,  sp. 
TSHELLIK  — -  ?  Strychnos  tieate. 


TSH  EN,  the  third  recorded  Chineis< 
naaty,  began  B.C.  1050, lasted  269  years  1 
emperor  Yeu-Yaug  began  to  reign  & 
781.  His  6th  year  was  RC.  T76-  Co^ 
lived  under  his  dynasty,  and  he  r-»-«»di4< 
observations  of  the  solar  echpaes 
481  upwards  to  720.        ,^^^^ 

TSHEN  BYOO-MYA-YEN* 

TSHERI VELLOO.  Tn^ 

TSHIET-KHYEEN.   A:. 

herst,  used  for  house 
crooked  grained  sal.- 

TSHIL  ANBL4ILU. 
num. 

TSHO,  also  Tso 
hence  Tsho-Mapl 
Tsho,  tlie  great  h 

TSHO  KAR. 

TSHO-MO] 


TSIfiN  TANG. 

in  Bokchai  Ladak,  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  16 
miles  long  and  two  to  three  broad*  See  Ladak. 

TSHO-BUL,  or  Bitter  Lake  iu  Ladak,  is 
about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Pankong  ; 
its  waters  are  very  bitter.  It  is  about  16 
miles  long  and  two  broad. 

TSHUDE.    See  India. 

TSHWALLWAI.  A  timber  of  Amherst 
used  for  musket  stocks  and  sword  sheaths  ;  it 
is  a  hard,  red,  crooked  grained  wood,  fit  for 
cabinet  work.— (7»Z.  Cat,  Ex,  1851. 

TSIAGRI  NUREN.  Malbal.  syn.  of 
Dioscorea  tryphylla,  Linn. 

TSIAMPA.  See  Marco  Polo. 

TSIA-PUNGUM.  Malkal.  Csesalpinia 
sappan,  Ztnn.,  also  Michelia  Rheedii*  WighL 
T'SIELA.  Maleal.  Ficus  fsiela,  Roxb- 
TSIEN.  Chinese.  A  coin  called  Dehos  by 
the  Tartars,  and  Sapech  by  the  Europeans,  is 
the  only  currency  of  the  empire.  Gold  and 
silver  are  never  coined.;  they  circulate  in  ingots 
of  different  weights.  Gold-dust  and  leaf-gold 
are  also  in  use  for  commercial  purposes. — 
Sue^$  Recollections  of  a  Journey ^  p.  63. 

TSIEN  TANG.  A  river  of  China;  the  Bore 
or  Eagre  of  this  river  is  famous  iu  Chinese  his- 
tory. According  to  a  Chinese  proverb,  it  is  one 
of  the  three  wonders  of  the  world,  the  other  two 
being  the  demons  at  Tang-chan  and  the  thun- 
der at  Lung-chan.     As  in  other  countries,  the 
bore  appears  generally  on  the  second  or  third 
day  after  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon,  or  at 
what  are  called  spring  tides,  and  particularly 
in  spring  and  autumn,  about  the  time  the 
Buu  is  crossing  the  line.    Should  it  so  happen 
that  strong  easterly  gales  blow  at  these  tinieS) 
the  Eagre  rolls  along  in  all  its  grandeur  and 
carries  everything  before  it.     Dr.  Macgowan 
gave  an  account  of  it  at  Hang-chow-foo.    Mr. 
Fortune  from  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  Triwave 
temple  saw  on   a  sudden  all   traffic    in   the 
thronged  mart  suspended  ;  porters  cleared  the 
front  street  of  every  description  of  merchan- 
dise, boatmen  ceased  lading  and  unlading  their 
vessels,  and  put  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
Btream,  so  that  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  give 
a  deserted  appearance  to  the  busiest  part  of 
one  of  the  busiest  cities  in  Asia:  the  centre 
of  the  river  teemed  with  craft  from  small 
boats  to  large  barges,  including  the  gay  flower- 
boats.  Loud  shouting  from  the  fleet  announced 
the  appearance  of  the  flood,  which  seemed  like 
»  glistening  white  cable  stretched  athwart  the 
river  at  its  mouth  as  fi&r  down  as  the  eye  could 
reach.    Its  noise,  compared  by  Chinese  poets 
to  that  of  thunder,  speedily  drowned  that  of 
the  boatmen,  and  as  it  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  25  miles  an  hour^  it  assumed  the  appearanee 
of  an  alabaster  wall,  or  rathei  of  a  cataract 
four  or  five  miles  across,  and  about  thirty  feet 
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high,  moving  bodily  onward.  Soon  it  reached 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  immense  assemblage 
of  vessels  awaiting  its  approach,  all  intently 
occupied  iu  keeping  their  prows  towards  the 
wave,which  threatened  to  submerge  everything 
afloat :  but  their  boats  all  vaulted,  as  it  were, 
to  the  summit  with  perfect  safety,  and  when 
the  Eagre  had  passed  about  half-way  among 
the  craft,  on  one  side  they  were  quietly  repos- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  unruffled  stream, 
while  those  on  the  nether  portion  werepitcbing 
and  heaving  in  tumultuous  confusion  on  the 
flood  ;  others  were  scaling  with  tbe  agility  of 
salmon  the  formidable  cascade.     This  grand 
and  exciting  scene  was  but  of  a  moment's  dura- 
tion.   The  wave  passed  up  the  river  in  an  in- 
stant^ but  from  this  point  with  gradually  dimin- 
ishing force,  size  and  velocity,  until  it  ceased 
to  be  perceptible,  which  Chinese  accounts  re- 
present to  be  eighty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
A  slight  flood  continued  after  the  passage  of 
the  wave,  but  it  soon  began  to  ebb.     The  Chi- 
nese say  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is 
sometimes  forty  feet  at  Haug-chow.  The  maxi- 
mum rise  and  fall  at  spring  tides  is  probably 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  upper  part  of  tbe 
bay. — FoHune, 

TSIERU  KUGANELL  Malbal.  Phyllan- 
thus  urinaria. 

TSILLA,  properly  Chilla  ghenzalu.  Tel. 
Strychnos  potatorum. 

TSIN,  4th  dynasty,  began  B.C.  255,  and 
lasted  to  207,  49  years.  About  B.  C.  221,  the 
prince  of  Tain,  one  of  tlie  vassal  states  into 
which  the  till  then  feudally  governed  China 
had  been  divided,  made  himself  sovereign  of 
tbe  empire  under  tlie  title  of  Cbe-hwang,  also 
written  Che-hoang-ti.  He  was  a  great  conque- 
ror, and  was  auccessful  in  opposing  the  inroads 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  the  Heung-uoo  or 
Huns,  one  of  his  measures  to  withstand  whom 
was  the  erection  of  the  celebrated  Great  Wall. 
Prior  to  the  first  emperor  Chi-hoang  of  the 
T'sin  dynasty,  about  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  country  had  been  sub-divi- 
ded into  numerous  principalities    and  com- 
monwealths, but  that  warrior  emperor  brought) 
them  all  under  subjection,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  from  his  time  that  the  country  was  call* 
ed  China,  from  Tsin  or  Chin,  the  name  of  his 
dynasty.  It  was  this  emperor  also  who  built 
the  Qreat  Wall  to  keep  off  the  incursions  of 
the  Tartars.     It  was  done  by  forced  labor  ; 
every  third  labouring  man  was  compelled  to 
work  for  his  bare  food  as  a  remuneration.    It 
extends  from  the  sea  to  the  most  westerly 
province  of  Shin-see,  about  1,500  miles.     It 
was  built  of  earth  faced  with  brick,  it  crosses 
mountains,  valleys  and  riversy  and  was  finish- 
ed in  five  yean.    Its  breadth  admits  of  six 
horsemen  riding  abreast,  and  it  has  a  tower 
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every  handred  yards.  It  was  Chi-hoang-ti 
who  introduced  yellow  as  the  colour  of  the 
royal  famil/d  clothes.  The  Chin  dynanty  was 
overthrttwii  by  Liiipiing,  of  the  Hati  province, 
who  wav  the  first  of  the  Han  dynasty.  With 
the  destruction  of  the  Tsiii  dynasty,  great 
injury  resulted  to  the  Chinese  annals. 

TSI-NGUH-MYO.    See  Ruby  Mines. 

TSINNA    AVAQUDA    VERU.      Tel. 
Trichosanthes  incisa. 

TSINNA  DULAGENDI  VERU,      Tkl. 
Tragi  a  cannabina. 

TSINNA     MUTA-POLAGUM.      Tel. 
Pavouia  Zeylanica,  Cor. 

TSIN  THA-MA-NWAY.  Bqrm.  Coccu- 
lus  cordifolius,  DG, 

TSIOMPA.     See  Pulo  Ceicer  de  terre. 

TSIPPOR.  Heb.  a  b-.rd. 

TSIRI  KURA.  Tel.  Amarantos  cam- 
pestrin. 

TSIRU  PANNA.  Maleal.  Calophyllum 
spurium,  Clioisfft  alsoC.  calaba,  Linn, 

TSJA.    Jap.     Tea. 

TSJAHALA.   Maleal.  Ficus  venosa. 

TSJAKA  MARAM.  Maleal.  Artocarpus 
iutegrifolius. 

TSJANA  KUA.  Maleal.  Cobtus  speoiosus. 

TSJANA  SPECIOSA.  Gmel.  Costus 
Bpeciosus,  Roxh,  Sm, 

TSJANGELAM  PARENDA.  Maleal. 
Yitis  quadranguluris. 

TSJAPANGAM,    Maleal.      Cajsalpinia 

aappan. 

TSJELA.    Malkal.    Ficus  tt^iela. 

TSJEM  CUMULU.  Maleal.  ^^jinetia 
xtidica,  fVillde. 

TSJENDANA.  Maleal.  Sandal  wood, 

TSJERIM  COTTAM.  Maleal.  Antides- 
ma  pubescens* 

TSJEROU.  Ubia.  Melochia  coroliorifolia. 

TStTEliOUKATA.  Mal.  Webera  tetnuidra. 

TSJEROU-PONNA.  Maleal.  CalophyU 
Inni  calaba. 

TSJEROU-THEKA.  Maleal.  Oeroden- 
dron  serratum. 

TSJERU  UREN.  Maleal.  Riedleia  cor- 
ohoriftdia. 

TSJERD  CANSJAVA.  Maleal.   Canoa- 

nlR  Bfttiva 

TSJERU  JONGANAM  PULLA.  Maleal. 
Mollugo  spergula. 

TSJERU  PARUA.  Maleal.    Sida  acuta. 

TSJERU  TSJUREL.  Maleal.  Calamus 
rotang. 

TSJERU  VALLEL.  Maleal.  Hydrolea 
Zeylanica. 

TSJETTI  MANDARUM.  Maleal.  Poin- 
ciana  pulcherrima. 

TSJETTI-PULLL  Maleal.  Eleosine 
coracana. 
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TSJO,  also  Tsjo  karao.  Japanese.  Boeli- 
meria  nivea,  China  grass. 

TSJORaTTI.  Mal.  Gompbia  angustifolia. 

TSJOVANNA-ARELI.  Maleal.  Neriiim 
odorum. 

T'SLA  QADDALU.  Tel.  Asparagos 
racemosus,  Willde, 

TSO.     Hind.     Echinops  nivea. 

TSO    Tibetan.    A  lake.    See  T«ho.     . 

TSO  AY-DAN.  In  Amherst  andTaToja 
heavy,  hard,  tough  wood,  not  subject  to 
insects,  and  being  tough  and  short,  it  is 
suited  for  wheels,  musket-stockst  Ac—Cd. 
Cat,  Ex.  1851.  Mr.  BlundelL 

TSOD-KYI-LENA,  Hind,  properly  Ktao- 
kyi-lenn.    Tibetan.  Antelope  Wdol. 

TSODMA.     Hind.     Urtica  hyperborw. 

TSO-QAM,  a  snlt  lake  in  Eastern  Lsdak 
Tibet,  in  L.  33**  70'  N.  and  I..  78^  34' E.,  and 
14,580  feet  above  the  sea.     See  Tshu. 

TSO  KOOEE.     See  Kush. 

TSO-KUL.  or  salt  lake  in  L.  ZS"^  33* N. and 
L.  78^  44'  E.  in  Pankong  (referred  to  Pid- 
gui),  S.  of  tlie  salt  lake  T«omogiialari,  aod 
14,400  feet  above  tbe  sea. — Cummrtg. 

TSO  MITBAL  a  salt  lake,  in  L  33<^  S^ 
N.  and  L.  78**  40^  E.  in  Pankong,  S.  of  ti« 
salt  lake  Tu(»mognalari.  It  is  14,167  feet 
above  the  sea. — SM.  Heim. 

TSO-MO-GNA-LA-RI,  a  salt  lake  in  L 
33**  39-8'  N.  and  L.  78^  38.  5'  K  in  Pankoog, 
near  Takung.  It  is  14,010  feet  above  t^ 
sea.  The  Tsomognalari  lake  is  divided  ioto 
two  parts  by  a  river  delta,  analogous  to  the 
lakes  of  Brienz  and  lliun  in  Switzerluxi. 
The  two  are  about  equal  in  surface;  bot 
according  to  native  information,  they  differ  u 
height  at  about  40  feet  \  the  upper  lake,  which 
contains  nearly  fresh  water,  almoRt  drinbbk 
being  therefore  14.050  feet — Sckl. 

TSOMORIRI,  a  salt  lake  in  L.  32*  45' 4' 
N.  and  L.  78°  16'  6*E.  (referred  to  Nto» 
Bfngbo,  on  its  southern  border),  iu  Spiti 
It  is  elevated  15,130  feet  above  the  seO'-' 
SM  Hem,  See  Cho-Moriri,  Tsbo-Moriri. 

TSOLING,  in  1812,  were  57— viz^  of  the 
Eharcbin  nomades  7,  Orat  3,  Suinit  and  Isa^ 
1,  Mau-mingan  4,  Kalkas  3,  Bargow  15,  0^ 
Eluth  18,  and  6  of  the  new  or  Eluths  I^ 
claimed  since  1754,  all  distinguished  as  b^ 
longing  to  the  Chabar  country.  There  is  ^ 
Chahar  also  a  large  quasi-military  estabiisb* 
ment  for  the  care  of  the  oxen  and  sheep  ^ 
the  pasture. 
TSOUKYOA.    BURM.    Dalbergia alati 

TSU.    Chin.    Vinegar. 

TSUr.  Hind.  Euphorbia  BoyleaDS,  Tsoi' 
Kabuli.    Cactus  Indicoa. 

TSUK.     HiKD.  Cousinia,  «p. ;  Hippopk* 
rhamnoides. 
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TSULLA-OHEDALU.    Tj&l.    Asparagus  )  or  fruit-tray,  p'hool-ka-tabaq,  flower  or  fairy- 


Barmentosus.     See  Muslie. 

TSUNG.    Tibetan.     Allium  cepa. 

TSUNG-JIN-FU.  Chin.  The  imperial 
clan  court,  charged  with  the  registration, 
payment,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  fa- 
mily. 

TSUNG  LING.  Chinesb.  literally  Onion 
mountain,  tbe  Karokoram  or  Kouen  Lung 
mountains  ;  which,  as  high  as  17,000  feet,  are 
covered  with  wild  leeks. — Cunningham, 

TSDNG-MIN.    See  Yaug-tze-Keang. 

TSUNG-TU.     See  Kwang-tung-cbi. 

TSUNT.  IliND.  Pyrus  malus.  Ban  tsnntu. 
Cydonia  vulgaris. 

TSUNU.  Hind.    Amygdalus  persica. 

TSURA  PALAM.  Tam.  Zizyphus  napeca. 

TSWOT-BA-LWOT.  A  timber  of  Am- 
lierst  ;  this  is  said  to  be  from  a  fruit  tree,  the 
-wood  resembles  the  Jarookir  Lagerstraamia.^— 
Cal.  Ex.  1851. 

TU.    See  Japan. 

TUAC.  Timor.  Moluo.     See  Tuba, 

TUAC 1  Crotalari»  jnncea. 

TUALIKB.  Tkl.  Schmiedelia  serrata, 
DC,  Its  ripe  berries  are  eaten,  and  the 
astringent  root  is  employed  to  check  diar- 

rbcea. 

TUAR.  Beno-  Hind.  Cajanus  Indicus. 

TUATUKA.  Maur.  Biguonia  chelo- 
noicies,  Linn, 

TUBA,  of  Mindoro,  or  Tuac  of  Timor  and 
the  Moluccas,  the  sop  of  a  palm,  converted 
by  distillation  or  fermentation  into  spirit  or 

'vinegar. 

TUBA,  a  root?  of  Singapore  used  for  stupi- 
fying  and  catching  fish.  Possibly  the  seed  of 
the  Cocculus  Indicus. 

TUBA-BIDJL    Maleal.  Cocculus  Indi- 

cna. 

TUBBAS,  a  province  on  the  boundary  of 
Herat,  adjoining  Kayn,  and  further  to  the 
'west.  It  is  subject  to  Persia,  and  is  inhabited 
hy  Bhiahs;  its  principal  places  are  Tublus, 
Toon,  and  Goonabad  ;  of  them.  Toon  is  the 
largest. — Papers  Etui  India,  Cabul  and  Af- 
ghaniitany  p,  135, 

TUBBUL.     Ar.  a  drum,  of  peace  or  war. 

TUB-CAMPHOR.     See  Camphor. 

TUBEEH,  act  of  praising  God. 

TUBEEH  ROOKOOKEB.    See  Rookoo. 

TUBER  CIBERiUM.  The  common  truffle, 
grows  in  Kashmir  and  Ladak.  See  Truffle. 

TUBIKI     Tel.  Diospyroa  embryopteris. 

TUBQATEEA,  or  Mudareea,  an  order  of  fa- 
kirs or  devotees.  See  Fakir. 

TUBUALL  See  Tin. 

TUBU.  Malay.  Sugar-cane. 

TUBUNNA.     Bbnq.     Celtis  Orientalis, 

Linn, 

TUBUQ.   Hind,  a  tray.  Maywa-ka-tabaq, 
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TUBUR  I  ALLUM,  a  mahomedan  saint  m 
whose  name  they  perform  ooroos. 

TUBUT  MAKOOS,  the  chapter  of  the 
Koran  read  backwards.    See  6oora-i-tubut 

TUCK  A,  a  weight  in  Bombay,  equal  to 
0*2182  grains,  used  for  pearls* — Simmonds. 

TUCKI,  also  Tuckir.  Hind.  Asarabacca; 
Asarnm  Europceum,  Linn, 

TUDELA     See  Karund, 

TUDOR  MUL.    See  Fasli. 

TUDOS.     SeeKelat,  p.  488. 

TUDUNG,  also  Chapeyan,  Malay,  Hats. 

TUDUVELLE  KIRE.  Tam.  Solanum 
trilobatum. 

TUFAN.  Akab.  Typhoon. 

TUFA-US-SHAITAN,  Ar.  Atropa  acu- 
minata,  Royle^  also  A.  mandragora,  Linn, 

TU-FEH.  CfiiN.  professional  robbers,  now 
merged  into  the  word  Tae-ping. 

TUFFAH.  Arab.     Apple. 

TUFFAH-ARMINA.  Ar.  Armeniaca 
vulgaris,  Lam,  the  peach. 

TUFFAH-UL-ARZ.  Ar.  Anthemis  no- 
bills,  Linn, 

TUFSEER.  Ar.  A  commentary. 

TUGAR,  also  Tiraimun  and  Upaoon. 
TaberoGcmontana  coronaria.  The  sweet- 
scented  wood  and  root  are  considered  and 
used  as  a  stimulant;  but  chiefly  used  in 
scents. — Gen-  Med.  Tojy,  p.  152. 

TUG6UR  Hind.  Asarabacca,  Asarum 
Europoeum,  Linn, 

TdGU-HSEN-PAlSr.  Bubm.  Gardenia 
florida,  Linn, 

TUGURA.  Beng.  Hikd.  Tabem»mou- 
tana  coronaria. 

TUILES.  Fr.  Tiles. 

TUIL-KIRE.  Tau.  Achyranthes  poly- 
gonoides. 

TUILLU— 1  The  thorny  tree  called  Jaya  or 
yellow  myrobalan,  with  small  green  fruit 

TUIN.  Hind.  Viburnum  fostens. 

TUI  TUI.  Aus.  Aleurites  triloba,  Forse. 

TUIRtJA.  the  Turanian  race ;  See  Turan. 

TUJ.  Bbng.  Sans.  Cassia  lignea.  Cinua- 
mon.  Tnj-ka-tel.  Hind.  Cassia  oil.  Cinna- 
mon oil. 

TUK 1  Hydnocarpus. 

TUKAN  GEDONG.  See  Karang  Bollang. 

TUKARIANL  Tam.  Cassia  tora. 

TUKBEER.  Arab.  The  mahomedan  creed. 

TUKEE A.  Hind.  A  piUow,  a  faqeer^s  stand 
or  residence. 

TUKBARISTAN.  a  province  of  Balkh, 
lying  east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  west 
of  the  Jihun.     The  chief  town  is  Talikan. 

TUKHM.  Hind.  Pers.  any  seed,  as 

——  balangu,  Lallemantea  Boyleana. 
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— —  dhalyan,  Ebus  sp.,  seeds 

khatmi,  Althea  rosea,  seeds. 

gandah,  a  seed  from  Delhi,  consider- 
ed astringent. 

khiyaraiu,  Hind.    Cucumis  sativus. 

— . — i-kutan,  Pkrs.  Linseed. 

Bipidan,  Pbes.  Sinapis  Cbinensis. 

kburma.  Fboenix  dactylifera,  kernel. 

i-balsan.  Balsamodendron  Gileadense. 

i-gawah-zimij.  Seeds  of  Berberis  lydum, 

asiatica  or  aristata. 

i-kanaucha.    Salvia   Moorcroftiaua. 

i-kasus.   Hyoscyamus  nigra,  also  Pol- 

anesia  viscosa. 

-i-turb.  Rapbanus  sativns. 

i-wasma.   Indigofera  tinctoria,  seeds. 

i-zard  alu.  Prunus  Armeniaca,  stones. 

malanga.  Hind.  Lallemantialioyleana, 

also  Salvia  pumila. 

^  tiimma.  Hind.  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

TUKHTA.  Guz.  Hind.  Planks. 

TUKttT-1-RAWAN.  A  travelling  throne  in 
which  dancing  girls  and  musicians  are  carried 
on  men's  shoulders  in  front  of  a  bridal  prooea- 

^  TUKHT-I-SULIMAN.  In  Kashmir  are  two 
eminences  which  bear  this  name ;  one  near 
Kashmir  is  called  Sir-i-Shu,  or  Siva's  head, 
by  the  hindus,  and  also  Sankara  char  :  and 
the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  is  call- 
ed Hun  Purbat,  or  the  hill  of  Vishnu  or  Han. 
On  the  Irttter  bill  is  the  fort  of  Kashmir.  All 
accounts  agree  that  the  heat  on  the  plains  un- 
der the  Sulimani  range  is  excessive.  The 
Kayser  mountMn  seems  a  collection  of  in- 
accessible precipices— Fi^ne,      See  Kaysar. 

TUKHT- I-T AGS,  the  famous  Peacock 
throne  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi.  It  was  so 
called  from  its  having  the  figures  of  two  pea- 
cocks,  with  their  tails  spread.  They  were  so 
naturally  executed  in  sapphires,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, pearls,  and  other  precious  stones  of  ap- 
propriate  colours,  as  to  represent  life  and 
strike  every  beholder  with  the  most  dazzlmg 
splendour.  The  throne  itself  was  six  feet 
long  by  four  feet  broad  ;  it  stood  on  six  mas- 
sive feet^  which,  with  the  body,  were  of  solid 
gold  inlaid  with  rubies,  emeralds  and  dia- 
monds. It  was  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of 
gold  supported  by  twelve  pUlars,  all  richly 
emblazoned  with  costly  gems,  and  a  fringe  of 
pearls  ornamented  the  borders  of  the  canopy. 
Jr,  of  Hind.  vol.  ii.  p-  297. 

TUKI,  aUo  Tuka.    Tbl.  Diospyros  eben- 

aster 

TUKKUL,  a  systtim  of  temporary  clearing. 

See  Kumari. 

TUKLA.  Hind.  Rottleria  tinctoria, , 

TUKHM-I-KARPAS.   Seed  ofa  plant  from    ately    elevated.     Kabrouang    lo   """-^Lgj 

Delhi   astringent,  and  stimulating,  given  in  \  of  the  most    southerly,  and  has  a  P** 
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TULOUR. 

flatulent  indigestion,  two  rupees  a  seer.— Co. 
Mtd,  Top,  p,  159. 

TUKSEER.  Ab.  Tafsir )  the  science  d 
numbers. 

TUKUA— 1  Cotton  manufactures. 

TUKU  PERU  of  New  Zealand.  Baicu 
antartica. 

TUL.  Hind.  Moms  parvifolia. 

TULA.  BisMQ.  Gossypium  Indicum,  Lam, 
also  G.  herbaceum,  Lam. 

TUL  AH.  Pbbs.  The  name  of  a  flower  or 
herb  called  also  Nan-e-Kelagh. 

TULAK  Ar.  a  divorce.  Tulaq-i-bp, 
the  husband's  once  saying  to  his  wife, ''  I  luve 
divorced  you."  Tulaq-e-rujaeo,  the  abow 
repeated  twice.  Tulaq-e-mootuluqqa,  ditto 
thrice. 

TULAK-BARA.    Malay.     Ballast. 

TULAM,  or  Tola,  a  weight  of  3  dr8.apotlI^ 
caries'. — Smmond8\  Diet 

TULANCH.  Hind.  Rubus  laaiocarpua. 

TUL ASI.  Ooymum  sanctum,  regarded  as* 
cred  and  made  into  a  rosary  by  the  ^no^ 
nava  hindoos.  It  is  regarded  as  atjpeo' 
Vishnu,  and  every  vaishnava  household  has  i 
plant  in  its  parterre,  which  is  encircled  dailj 
in  the  morning  and  worshipped. 

TULASIVER.  Tam.  root  of  OcymumaK- 
tum,  also  Ocymum  villosum  ? 

TULDA  BANS.  Bbng.  Bambusa  taldi, 
Dendrocalamus  tulda,  Pers. 

TULDONEE.  A  river  of  Boondee. 

TULENNI  PHUL.  Hind.  Hamilton 
suaveolens, 

TULIDUN.  Hind.  Solanum  nigrum. 

TULIKUKAK  Gardenia  tetraspen* 
See  Karkun-i-Hazara. 

TULIPA  STELLATA. 

Lallee  waroon  Himd  I  Kulida,  Hoa 

Myhoula,  „      |  Peperi  ?^'^ 

This  tulip  is  abundant  in  the  Kangra  ^aU^ 
and  the  Kumaon  bills,  whence  its  bulbs,  whi» 
are  edible,  are  exported.  Also  found  in  tM 
Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungo** 
at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet— ^^ 
horn  Punjab  Report,  p.  68. 

TULIP  TREK  Thespesia  populnea. 

TULK  Hind.  Mica. 

TUM.  A  weight  in  Mysore  of  32  lb«.;  ^ 

irase. 

TULKA  PYRE.    Tam.  Phaseolas. 
TULKLtJ.  Hind.  Morns  alba,  M.  Berrati 
TULL.  See  Thull ;  Tor. 
TULLUBDAH.  See  Kol. 
TULUKUL.    Hind.  Morns  serrata. 

TULOUR,  or  Salibaboo  Islands,  Jpi 
between  Mindanao  and  Celebes,  are  tfttefl 
in  number,  of  considerable  size  and  Ti^oasi-^ 
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mountain  on  it.  Its  southern  end  is  in  lat.  3** 
47'  N.  and  long.  127°  11'  K  Tolour  or  Kar- 
balang  is  the  larger  and  more  northerly  island, 
and  lies  from  lat.  4''  to  4°  28^'  N. 

TULSI.  Hind,  is  the  synonym  of  three 
species  of  Ocymum.,  Tiz.,  0.  sanotum,  Tulsi 
proper,  0.  album,  the  safed  or  white  tulsi, 
and  O.  basilicum,  the  kala  or  black  tulsi. 

TULSIA.  Hind.  Amaranthus  anardana. 

TULSI  BAT.  See  Holkar,  Mahratta  Go- 
Ternments. 

TULSI-KE-MUNKE.  Duk.  Beads  of 
Ocymum  sanctum.  Tulsi-ki-jar,  the  root. 

TULSU  MUDRIGA.  Beno.  Leea  macro- 
phylla,  Eoxb> 

TULU,  also  Tuluva,  a  language  spoken  on 
the  S.  western  point  of  the  peninsula  of  India 
by  a  small  remnant  of  people^  See  Dravidi- 
an.  India. 

TULUKAN  AMMA.  See  Hindu. 

TULWAR.    Hind.    A  sword. 

TUM  AL«  Hind.  Diospyros  tomentosa,  Roxb. 

TUMAKU.  Tobacco. 

TUMANy  in  the  Mongol  language,  signifies 
ten  thousand.  It  was  borrowed  by  the  Per- 
sians and  Arabs,  and  with  them  means  a  weight 
or  sum  of  money,  originally  equal  to  ten  thou- 
sand mithkals  or  Arab  drachms  of  silver* 
In  the  year  1871,  a  tumauof  Ispahan  was 
equal  to  five  rupees  of  British  India. — Yule 
Cathay,  p»  117. 

TUMATTI.  Tabc.  Bryonia  callosa. 

TUMB  or  Tomb,  Great  and  Little,  two 
small  islands  in  about  lat.  26^  15*  N.,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

TUMB  A.  Hind.  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

TUMBA  KODIWALL  Mai.  also  Tumba 
Kodiveli.    Plumbago  Zeylanica,  Linn. 

TUMBAKU.  Gaz.  Hind.  Pbbs.  Tobacco. 

TUMBALI.  Tam.  Tumal.  Bbng.  Diospy- 
ros tomentosa,  D.  melanoxylon,  Roxb. 

TUMB  ALOO,  or  Lota,  a  small  metal  pot. 

TUMBATIN.  Tel.  Canavalia  gladiata. 

TUMBE  CODIVELL  Hort.  Mal.  Plum- 
bago  rosea. 

TUMBL  Hind.  Lagenaria  vulgaris.  In  the 
Talley  of  the  Beas,  Cucumis  colocynthis^ 
Zinn, 

TUMBL  Hind.  Rosa  macrophylla. 

TUMBIKA.  Taic.  Embryopteris  glutini- 
fera,  Roxb.^  also  Diospyros  ebenaster  and 
D.  embryopteris. 

TUMBI  EABRA.  Tel.  Diospyros  ebenas- 
ter. 

TUMBI-EI  BAJL  Duk.  Tumbi  kire.  Tam. 
Tumbi  kura.  Tel.  Phlomis  Indiea. 

TUMBI  MARAM.  Tam.  Diospyros  mela- 
noxylon. Ebony. 

TUMBI  PALLAM.  Tam.  Fruit  of  Chiron- 
gia  lapida,  also  of  Diospyros  melanoxylon.     I 
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TUMBOLI.  Diospyros  melanoxylon. 

TUMBOORA.  Hind.  A  drum. 

TUMBURU.  Hind.  A  celestial  musician. 

TUMI  CHAVA  KARRA.  Tel.  Diospyros 
ebenaster. 

TUMIDA.  Tel.  Diospyros  melanoxylon, 
Boxb. 

TUMIEN.  The  silk  petticoat  of  the 
Talaing  women  ;  it  is  of  bright  hues. 

TUMIEA.  Hind.  Beng.  Diospyros  glu- 
tinosa.     Embryopteris  glutinifera,  Roxb> 

TUMIKA  CHAVA.  Tel.  Diospyros  ebe- 
naster, Konig»  D.  embryopteris,  Pers, 

TUMMA.  Hind.  Viburnum   cotinifolium. 

TUMMA.  Pers.  Cucumis  colocynthisy  Z. 

TUMMA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Acacia  Arabica. 

TUMMEDA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Diospyros 
melanoxylon,  Roxb, 

TUMMEDA  MAMIDL  Tel.  Semecarpus 
anacardium,  Linn. 

TUMMI.  Tel.  Leucas  cephalotes,  Spreng. 
the  Phlomis  cephalote8ofi?(M;6tir^^is  the  most 
celebrated  species.  The  leaves  are  eaten,  the 
flowers  are  sacred  to  Siva,  and  are  offered  in 
his  temple-  But  there  are  many  species  to 
which  the  term  Tummi  is  indiscriminately 
applied. 

TUMMICA.  Tel.  Diospyros  melanoxylon, 
Roxb, 

TUMONQONG.  Amongst  the  Malays,  a 
high  officer  of  state,  to  whom  the  superinten- 
dence of  internal  police  matters  is  entrusted. 
I  A  hereditary  elective  officer  of  Johore. — 
Journ-  Ind.  Arch'  No*  IX*  vol,  F*  p*  568. 

TUMR.  Egypt.  1  Turmeric. 

TUMR-I-HINDEE.  Pbbs.  Tamarind. 

TUMTUM.  Arab.  Rhus  coriaria.  Sumach* 

TUMA   Sans.  From  tumus,  darkness. 

TUMULUS,  lumnli  are  met  with  in  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Tartary  and  Africa.  Those  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
plain  of  Troy  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
the  United  States.  In  America  they  are  scat- 
tered in  profusion  frum  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  found  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  S.  America ;  other  antiquities 
also  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.' 
Tumuli  are  not  numerous  in  Ohio,  but  often 
found  in  Kentucky,  and  more  commonly  in 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  One  of  the  largest 
is  at  Cahokia  in  Illinois,  being  a  parallelogram 
235  yards  long  by  170  broad  and  90  feet 
high.  Cairns  and  tumuli  are  found  on  the 
peaks  of  the  Neilgherries.  They  contain  agri- 
cultural implements ;  and  iron  spear  heads, 
bells,  and  sepulchral  urns,  with  figures  of 
coiled  snakes,  tigers,  elephants,  dogs  and 
birds,  sickles  and  gold  rings,  have  been  found 
buried  under  the  piles  of  stones.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Kurumbar  race  formerly  inter* 
red  in  cairns.  See  Cairns.  Barrow.  Tope* 
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TUNOUDDA. 

TUMUrri  Tam,  Bryonia  callosa.  The 
oil  of  its  seed  i^  tke  Tamutti-kai  Yeunai. 

TUN,  also  Taaa,  alao  Gal-tup.  Hind. 
Cedrela  toona. 

TUNAKAYIKO.  See  Inscriptions. 

TUN4NA  MADANA.  Hind.  Rhamnus 
purpureas, 

TUNANI  ZANANI.  Hind.  Viburnum 
foBtens. 

TUN-BI.  BuRM.    Timber, 


TUKO-THU. 

TUNGTHU,  4««U  betwfeQ  the&taogtii 
the  Salwin^and  in  4ipber»t  Prpviao^aadtt 
in  their  dialect  more  eloaely  cpnaectod  viA 
the  Yuma  languages  than  with  the  Boraa 
The  Tungthu  has  a  large  glossarial 
with  Karen,  but  it  has  special  affinities  with  tb 
Kumi  and  other  Yumi  dialects,  and  partio- 
larly  witli  the  Ehy-eng.  The  Tungthu  m 
Islamized  Chinese  and  are  said  to  raaembie 
the  Anamese,  but  as  their  dress  retembb 


TUNDHE.    Hind.    Rharonus    purpureas^    that  of  the  Anamese,  this  may  create  deee^ 


also  Vibumum  foetens, 

TUNDI  KOIR.  Tah,  Fibre  of  Calotropis 
gigantea, 

TUNDU.  Can.  Cedrela  toona. 

TUNEANG.  A  group  of  eight  islands  on 
the  south  coast  of  China,  which  derive  their 
name  from  Tuneang,  the  largest  and  the 
most  northerly  of  the  groupi  and  which  is  five 
miles  in  circumference. 

TUNG.  Hind.  Rhus  cotinus,  and  R.  parvi- 
folia,  also  Picea  Webbiaua  and  P.  pindrow  ; 
ako  Taxus  baocata. 

TUNG.  Bkno.  Rottleria  tinctoria,  Eoxb. 

TUNG.  Chin.  Copper. 

TUNG.  A  long-measure  of  Sumatra,  corre- 
sponding   to  the  English  foot. — Simfnojids, 

TUNG-OHI.  See  Kwang-tung-chi. 

TUNGA.  See  India. 

TUNGA  MUSTE,  also  Must-akamu,  Tex. 
Cyperus  hexastychus,  Rotti  C.  rotundus> 
B.  i.  197.  The  tuberous  root  is  used  in  mak- 
ing perfumes. 

TUNGANr,  a  race  of  military  settlers  who 
came  originally  with  military  conquerors  from 
the  west  of  Asia,  and  settled  down  in  the 
country  of  Yarkand. — GayUy. 

TUNGE.  See  Kunawer. 

TUNG-EU %  Dryandra  cordate. 

TUNG-GULL  Jav.  Cathartooarpus  fistula. 

TUNG-HSEN-PAN.  Burm.  Gardenia  flo- 
xibunda  % 

TUNGLA.  Hind.  Rhus  parviflora, 

TUNG  MRU.  See  Mm. 

TUNG  OIL  TREE  of  China,  yields  a  va- 
luable oil.  It  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
Eleasococca  oleifera,  and  is  much  used  by 
carpenters  for  boats,  furniture,  «Ssc. — Sim- 
fnorM  Diet,  Fortune^s  Residence  amongst  the 
Chinese. 

TUNG-PAN.  See  Kwang-tung-chi. 

TUNG-QUIN  GULF.     See  Tonking. 

TUNGRANG  PASS  in  L.  31°  37'  N.  and 
L.  78^  27  E.  in  Kanawur,  leading  from  the 
Todungto  the  Sutlej  valley,  13,739  ft.— ffcr. 

TUNG-SI.  CaiNSSE.  Fishing  tackle  made 
pf  snake's  gut. 
;   TUNG-TSAU.  Chin.  Aralia  papyrifera. 

TUNGU.     Bind.     Pistacia  integerrima. 

TUNGUDD A.    Tbl.  Cyperus  juncifolius. 
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tion.  They  occupy  a  portion  of  proviaa 
Amherst,  and  are  the  only  people  there  ib 
understand  tbe  plongb.  This  has  a  metil 
blade.  They  are  esteemed  good  caltiTatoa 
TUNGUS,  a  general  name  applied  to  i 
population  common  to  a  vast  area  in  Sibedi 
and  China.  Their  physiognomy  conoecti  i 
with  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia  in  gencnl 
and  their  language  forms  a,  transition  betvea 
the  monosyllabic  and  agglutinate  funni  d 
speech.  The  Tungus,  under  tbe  name  Mut- 
chu,  constitute  the  dominant  popaUtioB  d 
China  itself.  These  tribes  under  ChiMtt 
rule,  in  Mantchuria,  on  the  water-shed  of  tk 
Amur  or  Sagalin,  are  termed  Mantchn.  Tk 
Mantchu  proper  have  a  literature  with  » 
alphabet  modified  from  tbe  Mongol.  T^ 
are  agricultural  and  industrial.  Cbeviiiff 
Buasen  observes  (Report  Brit.  Ass.  \UT\ 
that  the  researches  of  our  days  have  na^ 
it  more  than  probable  that  the  TiutVi 
Mantchu  and  Tungus  belong  to  onegit>> 
stock ;  that  the  Turkoman,  Chad,  Fin»  ^ 
and  Magyar  (Hungarian),  present  asotki 
stock  closely  united,  and  that  both  thtf 
families  were  originally  eoonected  with  eia 
other.  He  proposed  to  call  this  whole  p^ 
of  languages  the  Turanian,  and  in  Hea  ■ 
Indo-Germanic  or  Indo-European  be  [V^ 
posed  the  term  Iranian,  following  tbe  autt- 
thesis  of  Iran  and  Turan,  ealabliabed  ^ 
Heeren  and  Carl  Bitter.  He  farther  remarb 
that  '^  these  nations,  who  probably  may  ^ 
reduced  to  two  families,  one  centering  ia^ 
Altai  and  the  pasture  lands  towards  the  Hia*' 
laya,  and  the  other  having  ite  centre  in  t^ 
Ural  mountains,  have  acted  in  tbe  hi8toi7» 
civilisation  a  most  powerful  episode  b;^  ooe" 
quest  and  destruction.  Tb^  appeared  in  tv 
fifth  century  as  the  Huns,  a  soouige  toS^' 
mans  and  Germane;  they  prodooed  J^op 
Khan,  Timurlung  and  Mahomed  II ;  ^ 
destroyed  the  Persian  enipirei  siubdoed  ^ 
dustan,  and  they  still  sit  upon  the  throne^ 
Byzantium  and  upon  that,  Qf  China^  Af^ 
seem  destined  to  partake  only  by  oonqp^^^ 
the  higher  civilisation  of  the  siuroondii^^' 
tions,  older  or  younger  ones,  the  Chinese  Jj 
senting  the  one  eztreu&e,  the  Ifapiaitf^ 
others    lattie  disposed  to  leacn  Uw  ^ 
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TtJNQUS. 


M  ^eighbourg  or  autjecte,  they  beoomo  more 
Mr  leas  oivilised  by  being  their  mastws.  They 
Dannot  resist  the  iaward  force  of  the  oivilisa- 
kionof  their  subjecte,  although  they  repel  it  as 
UL  outward  power.  The  Tungus  are  the  native 
[K>pulatiou  of  the  Amtlr,  but  even  if  we  include 
3aiigrant  Chinese  and  Mantchu,  they  are  far 
from  numeroua  They  may  be  estimated  at 
24^000  for  the  vihole  of  the  territory  at  present 
in  possession  of  Eussia.  With  two  exceptions, 
th«  tribes  of  the  Amur  belong  to  the  Tungu- 
Biau  stock.  The  language  of  the  Gilyak,  on 
the  lower  Amur,  differs  from  the  Tunguzian 
dialects  along  the  river,  but  the  features  of 
^kese  Gilyak  are  still  Mongol,  they  have  small 
obliquely  set  eyes,  prominent  cheek  bones, 
iiid  scanty  beards.  With  the  Aino  on  Sak- 
liahn,  the  language  differs  both  from  the  Tun- 
guzian and  Gilyak;  their  features  are  de- 
cidedly not  MoiigoJy  and  they  are  distin- 
guished by  a  great  profusion  of  hair.  The 
close  affinity  between  the  various  Tunguzian 
olialects^  and  the  differences  existing  between 
lunguzian,  Gilyak  and  Aino,  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  following  short  vocabulary. 
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The  Tunguzian  tribes  either  are  nomades, 
keeping  herds  of  reindeer  or  horses,  or  they 
Mbeist  ohiefly  upon  the  produce  of  their 
Bflhtries*    The  reindeer  Tongnziafis  are  called 
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Oronchon  or  Oroke,  a  word  signifying  rein- 
deer-keepers, and  are  met  with  on  the  Upper 
Amur,  and  on  Sakbalin,    Among  the  other 
tribes,  a  tradition  prevails  of   their  having 
owned  reindeer  at  some  remote  period  ;  and 
there  is  one  tribe  along  the  sea  coast  still 
called  Orochi,  or  Oroohon.     The   Manyarg 
and   the  kindred  Birar,   and  Solon,  on  the 
Nonni,  who  occupy  the  vast  prairies  above 
the  Bureya  mountains,  keep  large  herds  of 
horses.     The  Goldi,  Olcha  (Manguu),  Gilyak, 
Orochi  of  the  sea-coast,  and  Aino,  are  fisher- 
men, but  are   hunters  also  ;  and  the  Goldi, 
especially  those  settled  on  the  Sungari,  cul- 
tivate the  ground  to  some  extent.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  Mantchu  and  Chinese,  and  the 
Daurian  living  amongst  them  on  the  Middle 
Amur,  who  till  the  ground  to  a  larger  extent, 
the  Dauriau  doing  so  even  at  the  time  the 
Eussians  first  appeared  on  the  Amur.     At 
that  period  their  settlements  extended  into 
Daiiria,  whilst  at  the  present  day  they  are 
but  rarely   found  above   the   Dzeya,      The 
Oronchon  of  the  Upper  Amur  numbered,  in 
1856,   two  hundred  and  six  individuals   of 
both  sexes,  roving  over  an  area  of  28,000 
square  miJes,  which  would  give  one  hundred 
and  seventy  square  miles  to  each  individual. 
Next  come  the  Manyarg  ;  their  numbers,  in- 
cluding the  Birar  and  the  Solon,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Amur,  are  about  20,000,  of  whom 
one-sixth  at  most  are  under  Russian  sway. 
The  agricultural   population   about    Algun, 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  50,000,  is  also 
confined  chiefly  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
those   on  its  left   bank  hardly  amounting   to 
2,000.     The  Goldi  occupy  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  so-called  villages  on  tbe  Amur,  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  and  2,560 
inhabitants;  the    Mangun     forty     villages, 
with  one  hundred  and  ten  houses,  and  1,100 
inhabitants.     The  Kile  on  the  Upper  Gorin, 
and  Negidalze  on  the  Amgun>  do  not  proba- 
bly exceed  1000  souls.  The  population  along 
the  Usuri  is  estimated  by  Veniukof  at  1,400 
of  whom  about  four  hundred  are  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.    The  vast  tract  extending 
between   the  Usuri  and  the  sea-coast,  from 
Castries  Bay  in  the  north  to  the  frontier  oi 
Korea,  is  very   thinly  populated,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  southi  where  there  are  several 
Chinese  settlements,  that  the  population  ia 
comparatively  numerous.    Veniukof  reckons 
the  population  between  the  Usnri  and  the 
coast,  north  of  Port  Imperial,  at   1,600  ; 
and    that    2,600    might  be   the    approxi- 
mate population  of  the  entire  coast-region 
under    consideration.     The  Gilyak  on  the 
Amur  occupy  thirty-nine  villages,  having  one 
hundred  and  forty  houses,  and  1,680  inmates. 
The  population  of  Southern  jSakfaalin;  up  to 
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aboat  49^  of  north  latitude,  was  calculated  by 
Mamia  Riuso  at  2^850,  in  four  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  hutSi  which  would  allow  21 
square  miles  to  each  inhabitant,  if  we  as- 
sume a  similar  population  for  the  northern 
(Russian)  part  of  the  island.  Or,  arranging 
this  population  according  to  tribes,  we  obtain 
a  total  of  23,500. 

OroDchon  of  the  Upper  Amur. 260 

Manyarg  and  Birar.        ...  ...    8,000 

Daurian,  eio.        ...  ...  ..      2,000 

Goldi  on  the  Amur  and  XJsuri.  ...     3,560 

Olcfaa  (Mangun)  on  the  Amur.  ...     1,100 

Negidal  and  Kile  (Sanager).  ...    I,0u0 

Orochi  of  the  sea-coaat.     ...  ...    1,000 

Oroke  on  Sakhalin.  ...  ...    1,000 

Gilyak  on  Lower  Amur  and   Sakhalin.    8,  ]  80 
Aino  on  Northern  Sakhalin. ...  ...    1,000 

Chinese  on  the  Usuri,  etc.     ...  ...    1,400 

The  banks  of  the  Upper  Amur,  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dzeya,  are  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Tunguzian  tribes  of  the  Oronchon  and  Ma- 
nyarg  (Monagir,  Manegre),  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  whom  is,  that  the  chief  domestic 
animal  of  the  former  is  the  reindeer  (Oron- 
chon, reindeer-keeper),  and  of  the  latter  the 
horse.  The  horses  are  small,  but  strong  and 
of  great  endurance.  Before  going  on  a  long 
journey  the  Manyarg  keeps  his  horse  for  a 
day  without  food,  and  on  his  return  also  the 
poor  beast  is  made  to  undergo  fiye  or  six 
days'  abstinence.  This  is  done  with  a  view 
of  keeping  the  horse  in  working  condition. 

The  Oronchon  originally  lived  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yakutsk,  whence  they  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Amur  in  1825, 
and  occupied  there  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Manyarg,  whom  they  compelled  to  withdraw 
further  down  the  river.  There  are  two  tribes 
of  Oronchon.  One  of  them,  the  Ninagai,  occu- 
pies the  left  bank  of  the  Amur,  between  the 
rivers  Oldoi  and  Amazar,  and  tlie  country  up 
to  and  beyond  the  crest  of  the  Stanovoi 
mountains.  In  1856  it  mustered  sixty-eight 
males  and  sixty-six  females,  and  twenty  seven 
of  the  former  paid  annually  five  shillings 
and  five  pence  of  tribute  each^  or  in  lieu 
thereof  twelve  squirrel  skins,  to  the  offi- 
cer commanding  the  post  of  Gorbitza. 
The  other  tribe,  the  Shologon,  occupy  the 
right  bank  of  the  Amur,  down  to  the  Albazi- 
kha  rivulet.  They  number  seventy-two  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes,  including  forty  males,  of 
whom  seventeen  had  to  pay  to  the  command- 
ant of  Ust  Strelka  a  tribute  of  six  shillings 
and  four  pence  each.  They  owned  eighty-two 
reindeer.  The  Manyarg,  as  stated  above,  occu- 
py the  Amur  below  the  Oronchon,  but  in 
spring  and  summer  they  ascend  it  for  the  sake 
of  fishitig,  to  the  Ignaahina  and  Sester,  leav- 
ing their  horses  below  the  Albazikha,  They 
also  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the  Dzeya,  and 
generally  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  prairie 
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region  down  to  the  Bareya  mountains,  ipIhr 

their  horses  find  forage  ;  whilst  the  OroQckoit 

on  account  of  their  rein-deer,  are  confised  to 

the  mountainous  districts.     The  Birar  tM 

ing  along  the  Bureya  river  are  a  sub-tribe  of 

the  Manyarg,  and  the  Solon,  north  of  Meigo, 

are  probably    related.     The    Manyarg  vA 

Oronchon  are  rather  small  and  of  spare  bnildi 

Their  arms  and  legs  are  thin,  a  feature  moat 

striking  in  their  half-naked  children,  wbos 

bellies  moreover  are  very   protruding,  lltt 

face  is  flat,  but  the  nose,  in  many  instaaos; 

large  and  pointed.     The  cheeks  are  broad,  tfae 

mouth  is  large,  and  the  lipa  are  tlun;tfae 

eyes  very  small  and  sleepy-looking,  and  (^ 

rally  of  black  or  reddish- brown.    The  btir 

is  black  and  smooth,  the  beard  short,  aodtki 

eye-brows  very  thiu.     The  Manchu  featom 

frequently    found    among  the   Manyaig  m 

traced  by  Maack  to  the  officials  who  anooilij 

collect  the  tribute,  and  to  whom  their  irana 

are  freely    yielded   up.     These    TonguiiBi 

lead  a  wandering  life.     During  spring  aodtki 

beginning  of  summer  they  generally  resldifl 

the  banks  of  the  river,  engaged  in  fishing,  bit 

in  the  autumn  and  winter  they  retire  to  tiks» 

terior  of  the  country  to  pursue  the  chase.  Ii 

these  migrations  the  rein-deer  or  horse  ev- 

ries  the  scanty  property  of  its  owner.  "Hi 

only  other  domestic  animal  is  the  dog.  '^ 

Solon  is  a  nomadic  tribe,  allied  to,  if  ttit 

identical   with,    the  Manyarg,    and   occapf 

the  country  north  of  Mergen.     They  claim i* 

be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sushi,  by  wboa 

was  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Gin.  1^ 

word  Solon  signifies  **  Shooters."    Thev  0 

indeed  expert  huntsmen,  and  even  their  fo- 

men   mount  on   horseback  and  pursne  tte 

game.    Besides  horses,   they   have  dogi  ^ 

hunting,  also  sheep,  oxen,  and  camels.  ^ 

Dauriau  dwelling  on  the  Upper  Suugarii  ii 

the  neighbourhood  of  Tsitsibar,  are  well  nu^ 

especially  the  women,  and  dress  like  the  V» 

chu  in  China.     The  secretaries  of  the  Hai- 

darins  who  are  sent  to  this  part,  are  privil^ 

by  a    letter  from    the  Khan  to    select  uj 

women  or  young  girls  whom  they  msy  itsfj- 

Some  of  the  men  whose  wives  had  beoa  takei 

in  this  manner,  still  persist  in  considering  it* 

special  favoui*  to  have  auoh  fine  gentlemen  <* 

brothers-in-law.  Others,  though  discontestA 

are  compelled  to  conceal  their  ohagiin  froi 

fear  of  punishment  and  disgrace. 

The  Tunguzians  of  the  Lower  Amur  are  tli* 
Goldiy  Mangun,  and  Orochi  tribes,  sod  exhi- 
bit a  great  similarity  in  outward  9f^ 
ance,  customs  and  manner  of  life. 

The  Tunguzian  tribes  are  the  Goldi  la' 
Mangun,  along  the  Amur,  Snngari  and  Vtt- 
ri ;  and  the  Orochi  along  the  sea  coast  b^ 
Castries  Bay  to  about  44''  N.  lat    The  Gft 
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i  inbabit  both  banks  of  the  Sangari  below 
le  town  of  Saiisin,  the  Usuri  below  the  Do- 
ikhu  and  the  Amar  to  the  village  of  Niun- 
uya  below  the  Gorin.  Maaok  calls  the 
Soldi  living  along  the  Amur  down  to  Nyung- 
a  ^<  Kileng ;  "  and  those  about  tbe  mouth  of 
be  Usuri,  **  Hodseng."  Below  the  Gk>ldi  the 
anks  of  the  Amur  are  occupied  by  the  Man- 
un  or  Olcha  as  far  as  the  village  of  Kade- 
aa,  below  the  Russian  settlement  of  Jrkut«- 
:oi.  These  Tunguzians  have  the  usual  Mongol 
eaturesy  prominent  cheek  boneS)  and  small 
oblique  eyes.  The  nose  is  not  in  all  cases 
lat  The  eyebrows  are  more  defined  and  arch- 
d.  The  mouth  large,  tbe  lips  thick  and  of 
k  dull  red  colour.  The  complexion  is  fair 
nd  ruddy.  The  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes 
B  black,  but  oocasiooally  grey  eyes  are  seen, 
rhe  size  of  bead  is  large  compared  to  that 
d  the  body. 

The  Gilyak  inhabit  the  banks  of  tbe  Lower 
Imur,  below  Pul,  and  tbe  northern  portion 
>f  Sakhalin,  their  limits  on  tbe  island  being 
>n  the  west  coast  in  the  village  of  Pilyavo. 
S0°  10'  N.  lat ;  and  on  the  east  coast  ^O""  30' 
^.  lat.  There  are  several  tribes  of  these 
jrilyak,  those  of  the  mainland,  the  Smeren- 
cur  of  the  west  coast  of  Sakhalin,  and  the 
Fro  of  the  east  coast,  but  the  distinction 
t>etween  them  is  trifling.  Nor  do  they  differ 
much  in  outward  appearance  from  their 
runguztan  neighbours.  The  features  are 
still  Mongol,  the  nose  is  rather  flat,  the  eyes 
uce  small,  the  lips  are  voluptuous,  the  eye- 
t>rows  busby,  and  the  beard  is  stronger  than 
0vith  the  Tunguzian.  They  do  not  shave  the 
bead,  but  wear  the  hair  tied  up  into  a  thick 
^il  or  in  tresses.  The  Russians  describe 
their  women  as  frights,  but  tastes  are  not 
Uways  the  same,  and  Rimso,  the  Japanese, 
lays  they  are  very  comely,  and  doubly  attrac- 
:ive  on  account  of  their  daily  ablutions. 
Their  dress  does  not  vary  much  from  that  of 
;be  Tunguzians.  They  wear  large  boots  of 
leal-skin  or  sometimes  cotton,  and  a  blouse 
>f  Chinese  pattern.  The  use  of  fish-skins  is 
nuch  more  restricted.  If  we  may  credit  the 
statement  of  Rimso,  polyandry  prevails  among 
ihe  Smei*enkur  Gilyak,  and  the  women  are 
seated  with  the  greatest  indulgence.  Only 
;hose  however  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  needle 
;an  expect  to  get  married. — Klaproihy  Ana 
Polyglotta*  Mcuick  Travds  an  the  Amur^ 
Fronton  (Barracovia  Bay).  Futet^  Letter 
mr  VArchipd*  JaponaU  (Joncquiere  Bay), 
La  Peroiue,  PJizmaier^s  Voeabularium  der 
Lino  Sprache^  Vienna,  185]r  quoted  in  Ra- 
9enBtein*8  Btusians  on  the  Amur,  pp,  338  to 
)91.    Latham. 

TUNGUS.    Hind.   Tam.    Marsdenia  te- 
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nacissima,  also  fibre  of  Calotropis  gigantea  ; 
also  Catgut. 

TUN  I.  Hind.  Cedrela  toona,  C.  serrata. 

TUNL     Tam.     Calico,  a  cloth,  clothing. 

TUNIA.  See  Kutcb.  Jet. 

TUNICATA,  the  Tunicaries,  Class  vi.  of 
the  MoUusca,  viz. 


Family  I, — A  gcidtadas* 
Gen.  Molgula. 

Cynthia. 

Pelonsea. 

Chelyosma. 

Poltenia. 
Family     II, — Clavd- 

linidas. 
Gen.  Clavellina. 

Perophora. 
Family  III. — Botryh 

lidos. 
Gen.  Botryllus* 

Botrylloides. 

Didemuium- 


Distomu 

Diazona. 

Aplidium. 

Polyclinum 

Parascidium. 

Armoroecium. 

SyiioaciuuL 

Sigillina. 
Family     17. — Pyro- 

somidoB. 
Gen.  Pyrosoma. 
Family   V. — Salpidce. 
Gen.  Sal  pa. 

Doliolum.  recent 

Appendicularia. 


Eucoelium. 

TUNKANNA.  Sans.  Borax. 

TUNKAR.  Pbrs.  Borax. 

TUNKI.  Hind,  a  very  thin  chapatti, 
or  flour  scone^  or  cake ;  or  large  wafer  made 
with  butter, 

TUNER  A.  a  pass  in  Sikkim,  in  Lat. 
27^  38'  N.,  Lon.  88°  56^  E.  Its  crest  is 
16  100  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ascent  on 
north-west  side,  gradually,  is  over  a  snow-bed 
and  glacier ;  descent  on  north-east  steep 
but  grassy. 

TUN  MARAM.  Tam.  Cedrela  toona.  See 
Cedar.  Deodar.  Furniture.  Toon. 

TUNMATRU.  Sans.  From  tut,  that,  and 
matra,  only. 

TUNNA.  Bbng.  Cedrela  toona, 

TUNNI.  PsuT(7.  Taxus  bacata.  Common 
yew. 

TUNNUHU.     SeeKhutri. 

TUNNUS.  Mahr.  Dalbergia  oojeinensis, 
Roxh. 

TUNQUIN.  The  Tunquinese,  both  men 
and  women,  are  for  the  most  part  well  pro- 
portioned, of  an  olive  complexion,  very  much 
admiring  the  whiteness  of  the  Europeans. 
Their  noses  and  faces  are  not  so  flat  as  those 
of  the  Chinese,  as  being  generally  better 
made.  Their  hair  is  very  black,  which  they 
usually  wear  as  long  as  it  will  grow>  being 
very  careful  in  combing  it.  The  common 
people  plait  it  in  tresses,  and  tie  it  like  a 
great  roll  upon  the  top  of  their  heads.  But 
the  nobility,  men  of  law,  and  soldiers,  tie 
their  locks  about  their  necks,  that  they  may 
not  flutter  in  their  faces.  They  blacken  their 
teeth  and  suffer  their  nails  to  grow  ;  the 
longest  being  accounted  the  fairest. — Everard't 
Treatises^  p.  17. 
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TUNTRA.  Sahs.  From  tantra,  religions 
austerities. 

TUNTUNI-NUTI.  B«no.  Amarantus 
fasciatus,  Roxb. 

TUNYEEN,  orTunyeen  dha,  Burm.  A 
wood  scarce  near  the  Moulmein  aud  Sitang 
rivers,  more  Kbuiidant  near  Tavoy  and  Mer- 
gui,  of  maxiiiium  girth  5  cubits  and  maxi- 
mum length  30  or  40  feet.  When  seasoned  it 
floats  in  water.  It  is  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  very  large  boats  which  go  from 
Moulmein  to  Toughoo ;  hence  in  much 
demand  at  Moulmein,  but  not  so  much  bo  on 
the  sea  coast.  The  wood  when  cut  has  a 
peculiar  aud  fragrant  smell,  is  tough  and  oily, 
and  likely  to  make  excellent  plancft,  handles^ 
&c.  8cc. —  Captain  Dance. 

'rUOOZ,  having  recourse  to  Ood  against 
evil. 

TUP.  Sans.     A  cap,  a  hat  See  Mugut. 

TUPAIA,  insect  eaters,  clo.sely  resemble 
squirrels,  are  almost  confined  to  the  Malay 
islands,  as  also  are  Ptilocerus  Lowii  of 
Borneo,  and  Qyninurus  Rafflesii. 

Tupaia  Elliotti,  Mytk  The  Madras  tree 
shrew,  occurs  in  the  hills  w«8t  of  Madras, 
length  14  inches,  of  wliich  the  tail  in  7^. 

l\ipaia  ferrugihea,  Blyth,  of  Arracau  and 
the  Malay  peninsula,  is  insectivorous  and 
frugivorous.  It  dwells  in  rudely  constructed 
lairs  in  the  highest  branches  of  trees  ;  it  is 
very  agile,  and  makes  enormous  bounds. 

Tupaia  Javanica  occurs  in  Java. 

Tupaia  murina  occurs  in  Borneo. 

Tupaia  Peguana,  the  Sikkim  tree  shrew, 
occurs  in  Sikkim. 

Tupaia  tana  occurs  in  Sumatra. — Jerdon 
p.  66.  W<iUac6,p.  141. 

TUP  HA,  a  college.     See  Inscriptions. 

TUPHA.  Turk,  a  horse  tail,  the  tails  of 
the  horse  and  of  the  yak,  used  as  standards 
amongst  the  Turkoman.  The  Tuplia,  Tugha  or 
Tau,  according  to  Remnsat,  is  the  Turkish 
name  of  the  horse-tail  standard,  but  is  applied 
also  by  the  Chinese  to  the  Yak-taiJ,  which, 
respectively,  with  those  nations,  mark  the 
supreme  military  command, — Rech.  svr  les 
languet  Tartares,  803  ;  also  I/Olisson.  i.  40 
in  Yule  Gatkay^  i.  p,  clxxiv. 

TUPI.  Guz.   Hat. 

TUPONG.  Malay.  Flour. 

TUPOZ,  in  Manilla,  the  intermediate  layers 
of  the  stem  of  the  wild  plantain,  Musa  texti- 
lis,  of  which  are  made  web  cloths  and  gauzes 
four  yards  long,  of  different  degrees  of  fine- 
ness.— Simmonds*  Diet. 

TUPPA.  This  musical  measure  belongs  to 
the  very  extremity  of  India,  being  indigenous 
as  far  as  the  Indus  and  the  countries 
watered  by  its  tributaries  ;  and  though  the 
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peculiar  measure  Is  common  in  RsjisAfi, 
the  prefix  of  Punjabi  shows  its  otigiil 
Colonel  Tod  says  he  has  listened  at  Can 
to  the  viola  or  hurdy-gurdy,  till  he  covU 
have  fancied  hiiufielf  in  Mewar.— M 
Rajasthan^  vol  i.  p.  648. 

TUPPA,  amongst  the  Bhot  race,  a  pnl» 
tioner  for  the  bnddhist  religion  of  Tibet 
The  word  Bhot  is  traced  in  the  mas 
of  Bult  in  Bultistan,  But  in  BataD,  Bri 
in  Tibet,  or  in  such  words  as  the  Bhoote- 
ya  or  Bhotiya.  The  race  known  as  theBbotii 
ethnology  comprises  the  Little  Tibetans,  tb 
natives  of  Ladak,  the  Tibetans  of  Tibet  ?» 
per,  and  the  closely  allied  tribes  of  Bnta 
The  Bhot  of  Laduk  in  strong,  hardy,  ahert 
aud  square,  with  a  decidedly  Mongol  phjsitf 
uomy — by  which  is  meant  a  flat  face,  bmi 
cheek,  depressed  nose,  very  large  ears,  obliqet 
and  narrow  eye  curtained  at  the  corners,  bliek 
hair  iujd  low  stature,  their  average  beifiit 
being  5  feet  6*1  inches  :  the  skulls  are  lea 
Mongolian,  having  a  capacity  of  72  cable 
inch  en,  80  cubic  inches  being  a  fair  capad^ 
for  a  European.  The  Qrand  Llama  is  a  BM 
The  ordinary  monk  or  priest  in  Tibet  is  tk 
Gylong,  above  whom  are  Llamas  or  presid«i^ 
and  below  whom  are  the  Tohba  and  Tiippi> 
The  Tuppais  a  probationer  who  is  admitted  is* 
to  the  establishment  to  which  he  would  attach 
himself  at  the  age  of  8  or  10,  and  reoeiw 
instruction  accordingly.  At  1 6,  he  becood 
a  Tohba,  and  at  24  a  Gylong,  provided  lii 
acquirements  be  satisfactory.  There  are  tts 
sect8,  the  Gyllupka,  who  dress  in  yellov,iB^ 
the  Shamraar,  in  red,  the  Sharamar  Gj\^ 
being  allowed  to  marry.  The  Bhots  of  tk 
Tibetans  have  been  extending  westward.  ^ 
a  general  rule,  the  Himalayas  divide  Hindnt- 
tan  from  Bhutland,  but  there  are  Bhotsi> 
several  parts  south  of  the  crest  of  tlitf 
mighty  mountains  in  Garhwal  aud  KeroaA 

TU'PSEE  MUTCHI,  the  mango-fish. 

TUPTA-SHURML  Sans.  From  tepta,b<^ 
and  shurmi,  an  image  of  iron. 

TOR,  also  Arhnr,  also  Tur-dbaJ.  Hiip- 
Oajanus  Indicus,  Spreng.  See  Dkol,  DM 
Tour.  Burri  toovar. 

TURAB-UL  HALAK.  Arab.  ArMnic. 

TURAL  HiNu.  Luffa  acutangula,  *«* 
Qhi-torai,  LuiSEa  pentandra,  Ram  torai,  k^ 
moschus  esculentus. 

TUBAL  A  great  belt  of  gravel  and  vA 
filling  a  trough  from  five  to  fifteen  mila  i> 
length,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  Himalayi^ 
to  the  depth  of  from  15  to  150  feet  Itii^ 
sickly  as  to  be  neaiiy  without  resident  p<f>' 
lation  ;  the  houses  of  the  cultivators  are* 
the  slopes  of  the  hills.  It  is  full  of  marsbA 
The  belt  of  saul  forest,  which  is  watertej* 
next  to  it  towards  the  mountains,  and  is  ^' 
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nost  eqaally  malarioiu :  riven  disappear  and  i  campaign  of  Cyras ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  found 


>aaa  under  it,  reappearing  in  tbe  Turai :  it  is 
surrounded  by  sandstone  bills,  wbich  skirt 
he  base  of  the  mountains. — Capt  Herbert 
n  Bl.  As.  Tram,  vols,  zi.  xii.  See  Terai. 
Dherai. 

TURAK.  In  Kashmir)  a  weight  of  six  seers 
\t    121bs.  Englisb. 

ITTRAKA  HARALA.  See  Hurala. 

TURAKA  VEPA.  T&L.  Melia  azedirachta. 

TURALODH.  Hind.  Rundeletia  tinctoria. 

TURAN,  or  Tartary,  a  country  border- 
ing on  Iran  in  the  north  and  north-east, 
nrhich  in  the  remotest  times  was  inhabited  by 
\  race  who  are  now  spread  into  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  known  to  ethnolo- 
gists as  Scythians,  Turanians  or  Mongolians. 
Pnirja  or  Taran  are  names  of  which  the  deri- 
vations are  still  discussed.  But  Bamouf  has 
Killed  attention  to  them  in  reference  to  the 
Bactrian  satrap  of  Tarina  or  Turiva  men- 
doned  in  Strabo.  According  to  Cuvier,  the 
probable  cradle  of  the  Mongolian  or  Japhetic 
race  is  the  Altai  monutains,  whence  they 
liave  spread  over  northern  and  central  Asia 
louthwards  as  far  as  Hindustan  north  of  the 
Granges,  and  eastwardly  to  the  Eastern  ocean, 
Inhere  the  race  is  distinctly  yisible  in  the 
Japanese,  the  Corean  people,  and  those  of 
Siberia.  The  ArsacidsB  were  Turanians. 
[n  the  Zend  books  the  Turanians  are  styled 
[Firdnsi's  Turiya)  the  foes  or  antagonists  of 
the  Arians.  Turvasu  means  one  who  possesses 
the  treasures  of  his  enemy,  and  Turvasa  one 
who  conquers  when  he  pleases.  The  l\ira- 
Qian  people,  but  particularly  the  Turko- 
rartar  tribes,  have  made  themselves  renown- 
ed in  antiquity  by  their  warlike  disposition 
Euid  by  the  wild  intractable  rudeness  of  their 
habits,  and  have  appeared  amongst  surround- 
ing nations  as  spoilers,  destroyers  and  plunder- 
ers. The  Arjran  tendency  is  to  form  nation- 
il  and  political  communities,  marry  one  wife, 
und  worship  one  supreme  and  spiritual  deity. 
The  Turanian  tendency  is  to  have  little 
national  or  political  cohesion,  to  marry  one  or 
more  wives,  without  much  sentiment :  and 
worship  gods  and  heroes  without  much  idea 
of  a  spiritual  existence,  beyond  that  impli- 
ed in  the  notion  of  ghosts  and  demons. 
Turanian  races  have  a  longing  for  spiritual 
excitements.  Perhaps,  as  the  vividness  of 
religious  faith  is  common  amongst  mountain- 
eersi  the  simple  pastoral  and  secluded  life 
common  to  most  of  the  Turanian  tribes  may 
impart  a  tendency  to  reverie  and  visionary 
absorption.  The  great  horse  sacrifice  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  originally  Turanian, 
whether  derived  directly  from  the  Sakse,  or 
indirectly  from  Persia  and  Media,  where  the 
white  horse  was  an  important  element  in  a 
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traces  of  this  sacrifice  still  lingering  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Siberia.  The  Turanian  fa- 
mily of  languages  is  agglutinative.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  part 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  China  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  across  the 
Caucasus  to  Lapland.  The  Hungarian,  Lap- 
ponian,  and  Finish  dialects  are  now  classed  as 
members  of  the  great  Turanian  or  Tartar  famUy 
of  tongues,  which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes 
from  the  Himalaya  to  Okotskand  to  Lapland, 
and  includes  the  Hungarian,  Crimean  and  Tur- 
kish tongues.  Farrar  states  that  the  terms  Tu- 
ranian, Nomadic,  or  Allophyllon  of  Pritchardy 
are  names  applied  to  all  languages  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Arian  or  Semitic,  and  which  com- 
prise all  languages  spoken  in  Asia  or  Europe 
not  included  under  the  Arian  and  Semitic 
families,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  and 
its  dialects.  These  are  Tungus,  Mongol,  Turk!, 
Samoiede  and  Finn.  The  writers  on  this 
Class  are  Rask,  Elaproth,  Schult,  Castren,  and 
Muller.  But  even  MuUer  admits  that  the 
characteristic  marks  of  union,  ascertained  for 
this  great  variety  of  languages,  are  as  yet  very 
vague  and  general  if  compared  with  the  de- 
finite ties  of  relationship  which  severally  unite 
the  Semitic  and  Arian.  The  Turanian  languages 
occupy  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  earth, 
viz,  all  but  India,  Arabia,  or  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe*;  but  except  agglutination  there  is  not 
a  single  positive  principle  which  can  be  prov- 
ed to  pervade  them  all  They  have  priority  of 
affinity  with  the  languages  of  Africa  and 
America  and  even  with  the  Chinese. 

The   Ugro-Tartarian  languages,   the   lan- 
guages of  High-Asia  and  other  regions,  which 
other  writers  style  Turanian,  are  those  of 
Dr«  Pritchard's  second  group  of  nations  be- 
longing to  the  same  great  family,  and  include 
the  various  hordes  who  have  been  known 
under  the  names  of  Tartar,  Turk,  Mongol, 
Mantchu  and    Tungus.     All  these   nations 
appear,  from  the  result  of  late  researches,  to 
be  allied  in  descent,  though  long  supposed 
to  be  quite  separate.     In  the  vast  wilderness 
extending  from  the  chain  of  the  Altai  to  that 
of  the  Himalaya  are  the  pasture-lands,  where, 
during  immemorial  ages,  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  High  Asia  have  fed  their  flocks  and  mul- 
tiplied those  hordes  which  from  time  to  time 
descended  in  immense  swarms  on  the  fertile 
regions  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.    Perhaps  the 
earliest  of   these  invasions  of  the  civilized 
world  was  that  of  the  Hiong-nu,  expelled 
from  the  borders  of  China  by  the  powerful 
dynasty  of  the  Han.    These  were  the  people 
who,  after  their  inroad  on  the  Gothic  empire 
of  Hermanrioh,  made  their  way^  under  Etzel 
or  Attila>  into  the  heart  of  France.    Hordes 
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from  the    same  regions  under  Togral-Bog, 
and  Seljuk,  and  Mahmudof  Ghizni,  and  Jen- 
giz,  and  Timur  and  Othman,  overwhelmed 
the  kaliphat  and  the  empires  of  China,  of 
Byzantium,  and   of  Hindustan,   and    lineal 
descendants     of     the    shepherds    of  High 
Asia  still  sit  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  and  on 
that  of  the   Great  Constantine,   while  the 
branch  which  ruled  in  India  under   the  title 
known  to  Europe  as  the  Great  Moghul  closed 
in  1862  by  the  death  at  Rangoon  of  the  last 
emperor  of  Delhi,  then  a   prisoner    of   the 
British.     As  a  branch  of  the  Ugro<Tartarian, 
be    speaks    of  some  of  the  insular  nations 
to  the  eastward  of  Asia  and  near  the  coast 
of    the    Pacific    Ocean.    The  idiom    of    the 
islands  comprised  in  the  empire  of    Niphon, 
as    well  as  that  of  the  inde()endent  Liu-kiu 
Archipelago,    bears    some    signs    of  affinity 
to    those  of     the    Ugro-Tartarian    nations, 
and  he  adds  that  Mr.  Norris,  who  has  studied 
the  Japanese,  and  whose  very  extensive  know- 
ledge of  languages  renders   him  a  great  au- 
thority in  such  questions,  had  assured  him 
that  the  principle  of  vocalic  harmony  and  other 
phenomena  of  the  Tartar  languages  prevail  in 
the  idiom  of  the  Japanese  and  Liu-kiu  islands. 
In  his  group  of  the  Ugro-Tartarian,  Pritchurd 
also  classes    the  aboriginal    inhabitants  of 
India  who,  he  supposes,  were  expelled  from 
Hindustan  by  the  brahmins  and  the   Arian 
people  who  accompanied  them  across  the  In- 
dus, and  retired,  as  it  is   supposed  on  appa. 
rently  insufficient  proof,  into    the   Dekhan. 
They  still  occupy  the  greater  part  of  that 
peninsula,  and  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  island 


of  Ceylon,    Their  idioms— the    Tamil,    the    and  Semitic  families,  with  the  exception  of 


Hebrew  and  Syriac,  this  together  with  ^ 
Koran,  and  their  law  and  religion,  the  Turb 
learned  from  the  Arabs,  their  conqaero^ 
many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  witk 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation.  Anbk 
became  to  the  Turks  what  Latin  was  to  tiie 
Germans  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  then 
is  hardly  a  word  in  the  higher  intellectul 
terminology  of  Arabic,  that  might  not  be  used, 
more  or  less  naturally,  by  a  writer  in  TurkialL 
But  the  Arabs,  again,  at  the  very  outset  of 
their  career  of  conquest  and  conversion,  had 
been,  in  science,  art,  literature,  and  polito 
manners,  the  pupils  of  the  Persians,  whoa 
they  had  conquered;  they  stood  to  tbemii 
the  same  reUtion  as  the  Romans  stood  to  ^ 
Greeks.  Now,  the  Persians  speak  a  langoa^ 
which  is  neither  Semitic,  like  Arabic,  nor 
Turanian,  like  Turkish  ;  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
Indo-European  or  Aryan  family  of  speeck  i 
large  infusion  of  Persian  words  thas  found  iti 
way  into  Arabic,  and  through  Arabic  into 
Turkish,  and  the  result  is  that  at  the  presest 
moment  the  Turkish  language,  as  spoken  bj 
the  higher  ranks  at  Constautiuopie,  u  » 
entirely  overgrown  with  Persian  and  Anr 
bic  words,  that  an  uneducated  Turk  fromtb 
country  understands  but  little  of  the  so-cilled 
Osmanli,  though  its  grammar  is  exactly  tie 
same  as  the  grammar  which  he  uses  inhu 
Tatario  utterance.  The  whole  of  what  ii 
called  the  Turanian  family  of  speech  coo- 
sists  of  terminational  or  agglutinative  lan- 
guages, and  this  Turanian  family  comprisffl 
in  reality  all  languages  spoken  in  Asia  aod 
Europe,  and  not  included  under  the  Aiyifl 


Telugu  and  the  Earnataka  of  the  Mysore, — 
are  sister  dialects  of  one  speech,  and  he  con- 
siders it  likely  that  the  languages  of  the 
mountain  tribes  of  India,  the  Bhil,  the  Gond, 
the  Toda  and  others  belong  to  the  same 
stock.  Dr.  Fritchard  adds  that  Professor 
Bask  had  conjectured  that  these  nations 
are  also  of  the  Tartar  stock.  Their  language 
has  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
"which  have  been  pointed  out.  He  also  ob- 
serves that  there  are  some  curious  analogies 
between  the  Tamulian  and  other  dialects  of 
the  Dekhan  and  the  languages  of  Aus- 
tralia, with  which  we  have  obtained  some 
acquaintance  through  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Threlkeld  and  several  other  missionaries, 
and  from  the  able  researches  of  Captain 
Gray.  Turkish  is  a  Turanian  dialect.  Its 
grammar  is  purely  Tataric  or  Turanian. 
The  Turks,  however,  possessed  a  small 
literature  and  narrow  civilization  before  they 
were  converted  to  mahomedanism ;  and  as 
the  language  of  Mahommed  was  Arabic,  a 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family,  closely  allied  to 
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inese  and  its  cognate  dialects.  Tbe 
name  Turanian  is  used  in  opposition  to 
Iranian,  and  is  applied  to  the  nomadic  races 
of  Asia  as  opposed  to  the  agricultural  or 
Aryan  races.  The  Turanian  family  or  clis 
consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern.  The  Northern  is  some- 
times called  the  Ural-Altaic  or  Ugro-TaUric, 
and  it  is  divided  into  five  sections,  the 
Tungusic,  Mongolic,  Turkic,  Finnic,  w» 
Saraoyedic.  . 

The  Southern,  which  occupies  the  sooth  « 
Asia,  is  divided  into  four  classes,  the  Taffls- 
Hc,  or  the  languages  of  the  Dekhan;  the 
Bhotiya,  or  the  dialects  of  Tibet  and  Bbotaa; 
the  Taic,  or  the  dialects  of  Siam  ;  and  the 
Malaic,  or  the  Malay  and  Polynesian  dialects 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Tur»- 
nian  languages  is  what  has  been  called  Aggl^)^- 
nation,  or  **  gluing  together;"  and  what  dis- 
tinguishes the  Turanian  languages  is,  thak  ij 
them  the  conjugation  and  declension  can  «» 
be  taken  to  pieces  ;  and  although  the  termi^' 
tions  have  by  no  means  always   retain^ 
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their  significative  power  as  independent  words, 
they  are  felt  as  modificatory  syllables.  The 
difference  between  an  Aryan  and  a  Taranian 
language  is  somewhat  the  same  as  between 
good  and  bad  Mosaic.  The  Aryan  words 
seem  made  of  one  piece,  the  Turanian  words 
clearly  show  the  structures  and  fissures  where 
the  small  stones  are  cemented  together. 
Where  nomadic  tribes  approach  to  a  political 
organisation,  their  language,  though  Turani- 
an, may  approach  to  the  system  of  poli- 
tical or  traditional  languages,  such  as  San- 
skrit or  Hebrew.  This  is  indeed  the  case 
with  the  most  advanced  members  of  the 
Turanian  family,  the  Hungarian,  the  Fin- 
ish,  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  &c. 

The  Tungusio  brauch  extends  from  China 
northward  to  Siberia,  and  westward  to  113°, 
where  the  river  Tuoguska  partly  marks  its 
frontier.  The  Tungusic  tribes  in  Siberia  are 
under  Russian  sway.  Other  Tuugusic  tribes 
belong  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and  are  knowu 
by  the  nume  of  Mandshu,  a  name  taken  after 
they  had  conquered  China  in  1644,  and 
founded  the  present  imperial  dynasty. 

The  original  seats  of  the  people  who  speak 
Mongol ic  dialects  lie  near  the  Lake  Baikal 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia,  where  we 
find  them  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  after 
Christ.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  Mongol  Proper,  the  Buraiat,  and  the 
Olot,  or  Kalmuk.  CI -ingis-khan  (1227) 
united  them  into  a  nation  and  founded  the 
Mongolian  empire,  which  included,  how- 
ever, not  only  Mongolic,  but  Tungusic  and 
Turkic,  commonly  called  Tataric  tribes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  mces,  known 
as  Turanian,  contain  those  vast  tribes  whvch 
occupy  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  in- 
clude, according  to  modern  ethnology,  the  Tar- 
tar, Finn,  Turk  and  Magyar.  The  Mrevsiiling 
characteristic  of  the  Turanian  race,  according 
to  Bunsen,  is  the  propensity  to  magic  or 
Shamanism.  Turanians  in  the  west  lose 
much  of  the  Mongolian  type.  In  British  In- 
dia and  on  its  borders  are  four  distinct  branch- 
es of  this  family  of  languages  spoken  by 
members  of  the  Turanian  race.  In  the  north 
are  the  Himalayan  tribes,  with  their  dialects, 
occupying  from  the  Kunawars  on  the  Sutlej 
to  the  Boti  of  Bhutan  in  the  extreme  east. 
Then  there  are  the  Lohitic  class  of  laEgunges, 
comprising  with  the  Burmese  and  others  of 
the  Malay  peninsula  the  dialects  of  the 
Naga  tribes  and  of  the  Mikir  in  Assam,  and 
of  the  Bodo,  Eacbari,  Euki  and  Garo  in 
Eastern  Bengal.  Nearly  related  to  this  class 
is  the  Kol  or  Munda  family  of  languages, 
including  the  Eol,  Sonthal  and  Bhumi  of 
Sinh'bhum  and  Western  Bengal  and  the 
Hundala  of  Chota  Nagpur,  the  Eur  or  Muasi 
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'  and  the  Eorku  in  Hushangabad,  and  west- 
wards in  the  forests  of  the  Tapti  and  Nerbud- 
da  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  Bhil 
of  the  Vind'hya  hills,  and  the  JSahal  of  the 
Eandesh  belong  to  this  family  ;  indeed  Mr. 
Hislop  held  that  the  word  Eur  is  identical 
with  Eol. 

The  fourth  branch  is  Tamulic  or  Dra* 
vidian,  to  which  belong  the  Brahui  of 
Baluchistan,  the  Qondi,  the  Tuluva  of  Eana- 
da,  the  Earnata  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  the  Todava  of  the  Neilgherries,  the 
Malayalam  of  Travancore,  the  Tamul  and  the 
Telugu. 

The  Eur  and  the  Sonthal  are  closely 
related,  and  are  separated  from  the  Dravidian. 
The  Eur  or  Muasi  and  the  Eorku  orEurku, 
to  the  north-west  and  west  of  the  Mahadeva 
hills,  are,  in  language  at  least,  quite  distinct 
from  the  Gond  tribes.  Mr.  Hodgson  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Tamalian,  Tibetan,  Indo- 
ChincMe,  Tungus,  Chinese,  Mongol  and  Turk, 
are  so  many  branches  of  the  Turanian  family ; 
and  he  regards  the  aborigines  of  British  In* 
dia,  as  Northmen  of  the  Scythic  stem,  but  he 
remains  undecided  whether  they  owe  their 
Scythic  physiognomy  to  the  Tungus,  the 
Mongol,  or  the  IMrk  branch  of  the  Tartars  or 
Scythians,  and  whether  they  immigrated 
from  beyond  the  Himalayas  at  one  period  and 
at  one  point,  or  at  several  periods  and  at  as 
many  points.  All  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
when  the  Aryans  entered  India,  they  found 
the  country  occupied  by  prior  Scythic  races, 
to  whom  their  writers  apply  such  contemptu- 
ous expressions  as  Dasya,  M'hlecha,  &c. 
These  prior  races  seem  to  have  been  driven 
largely  out  of  Northern  India  into  and  through 
the  Viudhya  mountains  into  the  Peninsula 
of  India  and  Ceylon,  where  their  idiom,  the 
Tamul,  Telugu,  Malayalam  and  Earnatica,  are 
sister  dialects  of  one  speech ;  and  Dr.  Pritchard 
concurs  in  opinion  with  Professor  Rask,  who 
regards  the  languages  of  the  mountain  tribes 
of  India,  the  Bhil,  the  Gond,  the  Toda  and 
others,  as  also  of  the  Tartar  stock,  and  men- 
tions that  some  curious  analogies  have  been 
observed  between  the  Tamulian  and  other 
dialects  of  the  peninsula  and  the  languages 
of  Australia.  Mr.  Logan,  however,  who 
has  had  great  opportunities  of  contrasting  and 
comparing  the  Draviclians  from  various  parts 
of  India,  inclines  to  call  them  South  Indian. 
He  remarks  that,  physically,  the  population  of 
Southern  India  is  one  of  the  most  variable 
and  mixed  which  any  ethnic  province  displays, 
A  glance  at  a  considerable  number  of  Eling 
(Telugu)  and  Tamular  of  different  castes  and 
occupations,  shows  that  the  varieties  when 
compared  with  those  of  similar  aesemblagea 
of  men  of  other  races,  such  as  Europeans, 
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Ultra  Indians  or  Indoneaiaas  (incladiog  ne- 
groes in  the  last  two  ca8e8)»  are  loo  great  to 
Mow  of  their  being  referred  to  a  single  race 
of  pure  blood.  Some  are  exceedingly  Iranian, 
some  are  Semetio,  others  Anstralian,  some 
lemind  us  of  Egyptians,  while  others  again 
have  Malaya,  Polynesian  and  even  Simang 
and  Papuan  features.  This  varied  char- 
acter of  the  races  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  may  be  seen  daily9  in  Madras,  to 
which  all  the  races  from  the  south  of  India 
resort. —  Wh.  H.  iv.  Fritehard.  Bunten.  MvU 
ler,  Logan,  Joum.  Ind.  Archip.  Hydop^ 
Joum.  Ant,  Soc.  Nagpcrt. 

TURAN,  a  gulf  mentioned  by  Al  Birnni ; 
it  is  at  present  known  as  the  bay  of  Sunmi- 
anee 

TURANJ.  Hind.  Citrus  medica.  Citron. 

TURAN JABIN,  Hind.  Manna  of  Alhagi 
maurorum,  Persian  manna. 

TURANO-AFRICANS.  See  India. 

TURAWEEH,  Ae.  Prayers  offered  daily 
by  mahomedans  at  8  a.  m. 

TURAYI,  also  Pamidi  Tangedu.  Tbl. 
Foinciana  pulcherrima,  Linn, 

TURBAD.  Hind.  Ipomoea  turpethum. 

TURBAN. 
Pagri,  Hind.  |  Dustar,  Hind. 

The  head  dress  of  the  mahomedans,  possi- 
bly from  the  two  Persian  words,  sir,  the 
head,  and  band,  a  tie.  A  principal  site 
of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  turbans 
formerly  was  the  town  of  Amee  in  the 
Chinglepnt  district,  but  they  are  now  made 
at  Oopada  in  the  Rajahmundry  district, 
and  also  in  the  district  of  Madras.  A 
principal  site  of  the  mannfacture  of  silk  tur- 
bans was  Seringapatam  in  Mysore.  They 
are  of  a  pink  colour,  and  are  sold  at  from 
Rupees  10  to  25  Rupees  each.  An  exchange  of 
turbads  is  the  symbol  of  fraternal  adoption. 

TURBINELLA,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous 
molluscs,  family  Muricid»,  of  which  70  recent 
and  20  fossil  species  are  known.  Turbinella 
rapa,  the  chank  shell,  is  used  in  India  as  a 
musical  trumpet,  and  is  sawn  into  rings  to 
form  bracelets,  anklets.  It  was  the  war-trum- 
pet of  the  ancient  hindns,  and  the  hindu 
god  Vishnu  holds  a  chank  in  one  of  his  four 
hands. — Tod!^  RajcutJian,  vol.  i.  p.  372.  See 
Chank.    Mollusca. 

TURBINIDiE,  the  ninth  family  of  Gastero- 
podous molluscs,  as  under, 
Gen.  Turbo.    Top-shell,  rec.  60  sp.,  fossil, 
360  sp. 
Fhasianella.    Pheasant-shell,  rec.  26  sp., 

fossil f  70  sp. 
Imperator.  rec.  20  8p.  1 
Trochus.  rec.  150  sp.,  Jossil,  360  sp. 
Subgenera.   Pyramis.  rec. 
Gibbula.  rec. 
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Margarita,  rec.  17  sp. 
Elenchus.  rec 
BotelUu  rec.  10  sp. 
Monodonta.  rea  10  sp.  ?  ako  fmH, 
Delphinula.  rec.  20  sp., /om,  30  sp. 
Sub- genera^  Liotia.  rec  6  sp.,  also  fusiL 
Collonia.  rec.  also  fostU. 
Cyolostrema.  rec,  12  sp.,  iIh 
foss. 
Adeorbis.  rec,  also  fossil,  5  sp. 
Euomphalus./o«tZ,  80  sp. 
Sub-genus,  Phanerotinus. /om»/. 

Stomatella.  rec.  20  sp. 
Sub-genus.  Geua.  rec  16  sp. 

Broderipia.  rec.  3  ap. 
TURBITH-M INERAL.     Sub^lphate  d 
mercury. 

TUllBITH,  or  Turpeth.  The  cortical  pMt 
of  the  root  of  the  Ipomoea  turpethem,  of  tbi 
East  Indies.  It  is  a  longish  root,  aboottb 
thickness  of  the  finger,  resinous,  heavji  <rf  i 
brownish  hue  without  and  whitish  vitbii- 
It  is  Uficd  in  medicine. — Lewis's  Mai.  M«L 
TURBO.  See  Turbinid«. 
TURBUZ.  Hind.  Cucurbita  citrulloa 

Turbooj,  Burn.  |  Turbooz,  ^Bi, 

Turmooj,  „      I  Water-melon,  £^ 

This  is  grown  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  tb 
hot  season,  but  may  be  cultivated  in  garden 
during  the  rains.  Its  fruit  is  esteemed  iy 
all  classes. — Riddell, 

TURBOT,   SeeKelat. 

TURBOT.  A  small  fiat  Tenass^m  fia^ 
a  species  of  brachirus,  with  the  aspect  of  tk 
turbot,  with  two  pectorals,  the  dorsal,  cadil 
and  anal  united,  and  of  a  dark  grey  coloora 
the  upper  or  right  side. — Mason. 

TUKBUD.  Hind.  Ipomosa  turpethom. 

TURCHINA.  It.  Turquoise. 

TURCHTEZAH.    Pebs.   Garden  cwa. 

TUR(  OMANIA,  See  Iran. 

TURDINUS  CRISPIFRONS.  Bltth. 
very  like  T.  macrodactylus  (Malacoptena 
macrodactylum,  Strickland,)  v.  Bracbypteip 
albognlaris. 

TURDUS,  the  Thrush.  M.  Homeyerhwdif 
criminated  the  Missel  Thrush,  common  in  tltf 
W.  Himalaya,  from  Turdus  viscivoros  « 
Europe,  and  has  designated  it  T.  Hodgsooi; 
it  appears  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  £&* 
ropean  bird,  with  more  of  the  albesoeat 
hue  on  the  outer  tail-feathers. 

Turdus  iliacus.  The  *  Redwing*  of  Europe 
W.  Asia  and  Barbary,  has  been  observed  is 
large  flocks  in  Eohat  It  is  migratoiyi  breed- 
ing in  the  extreme  north. 

Turdus  fuscaius,  Pallas  (Naumanni  » 
Temminck,)  species    inhaWting  Siberia «»» 

Japan,  and  straying  rarely  into  Earop^  ^ 
been  once  obtained  in  Nepal. 

Turdus  menda.  The '  Blackbird'  of  &' 
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ope,  W.  Asia,  N.  Africa,  Madeira,  Afghania- 
au  9  Eaabmir )  Ghtiia  ?  Females  from  Afghan- 
Btaa  and  Chuaan  cannot  be  diatinguished 
rom  the  common  European  blackbird  ;  it  is 
lommon  in  the  mountains  surrounding  Kash- 
nir,  at  frum  10,000  to  13,000  feet  elevation 
[!he  PriniDe  of  Caniuo  baa  recently  distin- 
;ui8hed  anearly  affined  *^  Merula  dactyloptera" 
rom  Syria. 

Turdus  pilaris.  '  The  Fieldfare'  of  £a- 
ope  and  W.  Asia,  is  migratory.  One  speci- 
nen  has  been  killed  at  Saharunpur.  In  the 
limalaya  generally*  it  is  replaced  by  T.  atro- 
pilaris^  a  common  bird  of  N.  Asia,  which  occa- 
ionally  strays  into  £urupe  and  has  been 
obtained  so  far  west  as  in  Denmark  ;  in 
ndia  it  occurs  sparingly  in  Lower  Bengal 
luring  the  cold  season. 

Turdus  (or  Merula)  nmiUima^  of  the  monn- 
ainous  parts  of  S.  India,  and  M.  Kiniiisii  of 
hose  of  Ceylon,  though  nearly  affined,  are 
luffideutly  well  distinguished  fromlhe  Black- 
>ird  of  £urope.  In  the  Himalaya  generally, 
he  latter  is  replaced  by  M.  boulboul  (poecilop- 
:era  of  Vigors),  which  is  not  uufrequently 
>rought  in  cages  to  Calcutta,  where  it  is  known 
18  the   <  Kastura.' 

Turdus  viscivoruSf  the  '  Missel  Thrush'  of 
Surope,  W.  Asia :  its  representative  in  the 
W,  Himalaya,  T.  Hodgsoui,  appears  to  be 
sonstantly  a  little  larger  and  has  more  of  the 
whitish  hue  upon  the  outermost  tail-feathers  ; 
ipon  which  slight  di£ferences,  M.  Homeyer 
Ustinguishes  it  by  the  name  T.  Hodgsoni — 
7al'  Rev,  Adams.  Jerdon. 

TUREEQUT.  As.  the  path  (i.  e.,  heaven.) 

TUKEH-TEZAK.  Fjbbs.  Garden  Cress, 
[icpidum  sativum. 

TURSA.   Hind.    Tamarix  Indica. 

TUKFAN.    SeeArians. 

TURFANI.  See  Wool. 

TURI,  Tawuri,  T'hori  or  Tori,  dwell  in  the 
I'huls  of  Dawudputru,  Beejnote^  Noke  and 
ffoakote  and  Oodur  ;  they  own  and  hire  out 
samels,  but  like  the  Bawuri  and  Khengar  are 
ipreat  thieves,  and  are  called  **  bhoot"  or  evil 
ipirits  and  sons  of  the  deviL     See  Eohat. 

TURI    Mah.    Tour.  Dhal. 

TURIA.  Hind«    Brassicajnncea. 

TURISHI.  Tbl.  Turishu.  Tah.  Solphate 
»f  copper.    Blue  stone. 

TURI,  also  Bhoosa.  Hind.  Chopped  straw. 

TURIN.     See  Ken. 

TURINA.    See  Turan. 

TURISHEA,  a  name  applied  in  India  to 
iie  Turk  tribes  of  High  Asia.  There  are  no 
peeords  extant  of  the  invasion  of  India  in  A.D. 
381  by  the  Turki  tribes,  half  a  century  after 
Bdahmud^B  expedition  from  Zabullst'han 
Bigainst  Cbeetore,  in  the  reign  of  rawul 
Khoman.    See  Turk ;  Turkana. 
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TURK.  Among  the  Arabs,  this  word  was 
as  vaguely  applied  as  the  word  Scythian 
among  the  Greeks ;  it  was  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied 'to  the  Tartars,  the  Cheremisse,  the  Mor- 
duin,  and  other  tribes.  Turk,  applied  to  an 
Osmanli,  is  deemed  derogative.  The  Kir- 
ghis,  originally  a  small  tribe  settled  in  a  re- 
mote comer  «if  southern  Siberia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yenisei  river,  migrated  or  were  remov- 
ed in  the  17th  century  to  the  shores  of  the 
Balkash  and  Isikul  lakes.  In  their  new  abode 
they  amalgamated  with  the  Kasak  and 
Burnt,  and  absorbed  a  host  of  smaller  tribes, 
the  debris  of  the  old  Qhuz,  Roman,  and  £ip- 
chak,  and  have  gone  on  increasing  until  their 
number  is  now  nearly  three  millions  of  souls, 
and  constitute  almost  the  exclusive  popula- 
tion of  the  steppe  from  the  Ural  river  in  the 
west  to  the  Mongolian  frontier  on  the  east, 
and  north  and  south  from  the  Siberian  line 
to  the  plateau  of  Pamir.  Amongst  hindoos, 
Turk  means  any  mahomedan,  and  Turka- 
bhahbha,  any  mahomedan  tongue.  See 
Aborigines,  India,  Iran,  Kazzilbash,  Sanscrit, 
Shaman,  Tartar,  Jurishka,  Turan — Turner- 
elli^s  Kazan,  vol  ii.  p,  200. 

TUR-KA-DHAL.  Hind.  Cajanus  Indicusi, 
Spreng.     See  Dhol ;  Dhal. 

TURKALANKARA.  Sans.  From  tarka, 
the  name  of  tbe^  nyana  darshana>  and  alanka- 
ra,  an  ornament. 

TURKANA.  Amongst  the  Rajpoots,  means 
tribute.  It  is  derived  from  the  Hindi  word 
Turk  or  Mahomedan,  races  who  exacted  tribute 
from  the  Rajpoots.     See  Turishka. 

TURKAUI.  Hind,  a  vegetable. 

TURKARIAN.  Vegetable  curries. 

TURKHANI,  or  Turcolani.  This  tribe 
came  to  Sind  and  were  in  power  from  A. 
H.  962  to  A.  H.  1021.  See  Afghan. 

TURKI  STAN,  Elchi,  Yarkand,  and  Kash- 
gar,  are  the  three  principal  towns  in  Turkis- 
tan.  Elchi,  in  L.  36''  50'  N.  and  L.  78°  20' 
E.  5.500  feet.  Yarkand,  in  L.  38*>  10'  N, 
and  L.  74^  E.  4,200  feet.  Kashgar,  in  L. 
39^  15'  N.  and  L.  7r  50'  E.  3,500  feet. 
Elchi  is  represented  to  have  the  coldest,  as 
Kashgar  the  hottest,  temperature  of  the  three 
towns  throughout  the  year.  Snowfalls  at 
Kashgar,  but  never  remains  longer  than  a  few 
hours,  but  it  is  seen  lying  in  Yarkand  for 
three  or  four  days  together.  See  Jews, 
Kalmuck,  Kirghis,  Persian  kings,  India. 
Bokhara  is  an  isolated  kingdom  in  Tur- 
kistan  of  small  extent  surrounded  by  a  de- 
sert. It  lies  between  the  parallel  of  36^ 
and  45*  N.  and  61^  67'  E.  Ion.  It  is  an  open 
champagne  country  of  unequal  fertility,  and 
intersected  by  the  Oxus  on  its  southern  bor- 
der. Its  rivers  are  the  Amur  or  Ozus,  the  Sit 
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or  Jaxartes,  the  Eohik  or  Zarafishan,  and  the 
Tivers  of  Kurshi  and  Balkh.  It  ia  ruled  over 
by  an  amir,  now  under  Russia  whose  sway  com- 
prised between  the  37^  and  43^  north  lat,  and 
between  the  60""  and  68''  of  east  long.  The 
Uzbek  are  undoubtedly  the  preponderating 
raoe  in  Bokhara,  not  so  much  from  their 
number,  as  by  the  ties  which  bind  them  to- 
gether. They  are  divided  into  stems  and 
sections,  liice  the  Kirghiz,  and  have  their 
elders,  or  beys,  who  enjoy  a  certain  consider- 
ation among  them.  The  Uzbek  branches, 
with  some  of  their  sabdivisions,  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  work  called '  *  Naased  Mameti 
Uzbekia." 

Eastern  Turkestan  was  subject  to  China 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
to  the  time  of  Changiz  Khan ;  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the 
Chinese  regained  possession  of  it.  Eastern 
Turkistiin  ia  eminently  mahomedan,  and 
its  rulers  had  always  been  mahomedan 
from  the  time  of  Taghalak  Timur,  who 
was,  we  are  told,  the  first  mahomedan 
sovereign  of  Kashgar  of  the  lineage  of 
Chinghiz,  Buddhism  indeed  was  f(»und  still 
prevalent  in  the  cities  of  Turfan  and  Kamil  at 
the  time  of  the  embassy  of  Shah  Rukh  in 
1419,  and  probably  did  not  become  extinct 
much  before  the  end  of  the  century.  But,  in 
the  western  states,  mahomedanism  seems  to 
have  been  universal  from  an  earlier  date  and 
maintained  with  fanatical  zeal.  Saintly  teachers 
and  workers  of  miracles,  claiming  descent  from 
Mahomed,  and  known  as  Khwaja  or  Hojah, 
acquired  great  influence ;  and  the  sectaries 
attached  to  the  chiefs  of  these  divided  the 
people  into  rival  factions,  whose  mutual  hos- 
tility eventually  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  country.  For,  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century  Khojah  Appak,  the  leader  of  oue  of 
those  parties  called  the  White  Mountain, 
(having  been  expelled  from  Kashgar  by  Ismail 
Khan,  thechief  of  that  state,  who  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  opposite  party  or  Black 
Mountain)  sought  the  aid  of  Qaldan  Khan, 
sovereignof  the  Eleuth  or  Kalmuk  race  of  Dzun- 
garia.  Taking  the  occasion  so  afforded,  that 
chief,  in  1678,  invaded  the  states  south  of  the 
Thiau  Shan,  carried  off  the  khan  of  Kashgar 
and  his  family,  and  established  the  Khojah  of 
the  White  Mountain  over  the  country  in  au- 
thority subordinate  to  his  own.  Great  dis- 
cords for  many  years  succeeded,  sometimes 
one  sometimes  another  being  uppermost,  but 
some  supremacy  always  continuing  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  khans  of  Dzungaria.  lu  1757, 
however,  the  latter  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Chinese,  who  in  the  following  year  making 
a  tool  of  the  White  party,  which  was  then  in 
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opposition,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  atata 
of  Turkestan  also  under  their  rule. 

Chinese  Tartary,  also  known  as  Bodwii, 
Little  Bokharia,  and  Eastern  Turkestan,  it 
a  great  depressed  valley  shut  in  by  mountaa 
of  great  height  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  east 
are  barren  sands  which  merge  imperceptibij 
into  the  great  desert  of  Gobi.  The  'KanSbtt 
range  separate  it  from  Dzungaria,  the  Bob 
range  from  Transoxiana,  and  the  Kara  Eona 
and  Kuen  Lnn  from  India  and  Tibet  on  tb 
south.  The  land  is  clayey  near  the  front  oi 
the  mountain  base,  but  sandy  in  the  eeutnl 
tracts.  Rain  is  rare,  and  the  air  is  of  exceed- 
ing dryness,  but  the  climate  is  temperate  nd 
healthy.  It  is  well  watered  from  the  mona- 
tains,  the  waters  converging  towards  the  £r- 
gol  or  Tarym. 

The  country  has  gold,  copper,  salt,  sulpliv 
and  the  jade  stone.  The  southern  line  of 
the  caravan  route  passes  through  it  froa 
Khamil  t<T  Aksu  and  Kashgar.  From  Abi 
to  Kokand  is  800  miles.  Alti-shahr,  or  tk 
eix  cities,  forms  the  western  district,  compos- 
ing Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Khotan,  Aka, 
Yanghisar  and  Oosh-Turfan,  with  territoia 
subordinate  to  each. 

Chinese  Turkestan  includes  the  proTioos 
of  Yarkand,  Kashgar  and  Khoten  ;  Yarkaai 
is  the  entrepot  of  trade  between  China  and 
Bokhara  ;  Khotan,  from  the  time  of  Ctesbi, 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral  prodacts, 
its  jade  and  emeralds,  its  shawl  wool  vi 
flax  :  it  was  at  one  time  the  entrepot  of  a  vut 
trade  with  Hindustan,  and  now  imports  laIg^ 
ly  furs,  broad  ch>th,  leather,  and  sogtt 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  themsditf 
Turk,  speak  the  Turkish  lauguage>  and  profeai 
the  mahomedan  religion. 

The  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabit  the  coin- 
tries  which  extend  northwards  to  the  Ei» 
sian  frontiers,  westwards  to  the  Caspian  Sei, 
and  southwards  to  Afghanistan,  are  fertile 
greater  part  descendants  of  Turks,  aodii 
would  be  more  proper  to  give  to  all  thest 
countries,  the  general  name  of  TurkestUi 
dividing  it  into, 

1st,  Northern  or  Russian  Turkestan,  oos* 
prehending  in  it  the  three  hordes  of  the  EJt^ 
nation  ;  2ndly,  Southern  Turkestan,  inhabit* 
ed  by  the  Khivan,  Turkoman  and  Kara-bl- 
pak,  and  including  also  Qreat  Bucharia,  Kok- 
and, and  Tashkend  ;  3rdly,  Eastern  Torias- 
lan,  comprising  Little  Bucharia,  which  is  soli' 
ject  to  China.  The  Chmese  and  Maneiido 
call  by  the  name  of  *'  hoei  hoei"  ail  the  maho- 
medan tribes  who  live  under  their  dominiA 
This  word,  therefore,  has  ceased  to  deogna^ 
a  nation.  As  the  Onigour  Hoei  hoei,  caUc^ 
simply  Hoei  hoei  under  the  Mongol  iji^ 
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)£  Yunan,  were  mahomedans ;  this  name  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Chinese  to  all  those  of  the  same 
religion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Russians 
ure  often  called  Greeks,  because  they  are  of 
bhe  Greek  church.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
lK>wns  of  Little  Bucharia  are  in  part  descend- 
mts  of  the  ancient  Ouigour  Hoei  hoei, 
ind  consequently  Turks,  in  part  Sarti,  orBu- 
^harians,  who  are  scattered  as  merchants  all 
)ver  central  Asia>  and  who  are  Persians, 
Fhere  are  many  of  them  at  Peking,  Hang- 
t^sheoufou,  Canton,  and  other  commercial  cities 
3f  China,  Their  mother  tongue  is  Persian,  but 
&hey  also  speak  the  oriental  Turki,  which  is 
^e  general  language  of  Turkistan,  and  the 
most  diffused  in  Little  Bueharia.  The  Ouigour 
writing  character  was  the  original  source  of 
^hose  still  used  by  the  Mongol  and  Manchu, 
ind  was  itself  almost  certainly  derived  from 
ihe  old  Syriac  character  through  the  Nestori- 
U18.  The  modem  Tartar  characters  are  wrii- 
-^n  (and  it  is  presumed,  read)  in  vertical  lines 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page,  the  lines  suc- 
ceeding each  other  from  left  to  right.  What 
Duigour  meant  with  Mongol  authors  is  doubt- 
rdl,  but  the  people  and  language  so  called  by 
ihe  Western  Asiatics  wore  Turkish.  Captain 
^alikhanoff  speaks  of  the  language  now  in 
aae  at  Kashgar  as  being  Uigur,  but  it  is  not 
ilear  whether  he  means  that  this  term  is 
known  to  the  uMveB*^^ RiLSsians  in  Cent. 
Asia,  p.  67.  Yule  Cathay  I.  p.  20G.  Tim- 
\sowski*8  Journey  to  PMngt  vol.  L  pp.  6, 
578-79. 

TURKO-TARTAR.  The  people  of  Turkes- 
»tn  are  from  two  distinct  sources,  viz-,  the  set- 
;led  races,  descendants  of  Semitic  and  Iranian 
conquerors  from  the  south,  and  the  races  who 
lavebeen  occupying  the  country  frompre-his- 
:oric  times.  This  latter  part  of  the  inhabitants 
lave  been  styled  Turko -Tartars.  The  people 
ire  in  their  habits  the  same  as  they  were  2000 
^ears  ago.  The  Turko-Tartaric  race  stretches 
rom  the  Polar  sea  to  the  Hindu  Kush,  and 
'romthe  interior  of  China  to  the  shores  of  the 
Vfediterranean.  Vambery  divides  the  Turks 
»ho,  from  East  to  West  occupy  this  extent, 
nto 


3.  Karakalpak. 

4.  Turkoman,  and 

5.  Uzbek. 


1.  Burnt,  black  or 

pure  Kirghis. 
^    Kirghis,  properly 

Kazak. 

rhe  Burnt,  pure  or  black  Kirghis,  dwell  on  the 
sastern boundary  of  Turkistan,  viz.  the  valley  of 
#he  Thian  Shan  chain  of  mountains,  and  they 
nhabit  also  several  points  on  the  shores  of  the 
[ssik  Kol,  close  upon  the  frontier  chain  of 
nountains-  They  are  powerful,  thick  set,  strong 
!)oned  figures,  but  remarkably  agile  and  have 
U^ulred  much  warlike  renown.    Their  face  is 
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less  flat  than  the  Mongolian  and  Kalmuk,  and 
less  fleshy  ;  their  foreheads  somewhat  higher, 
and  their  eyes  are  less  almond-shaped  than 
the  Kalmuk  :  few  of  them  have  red  or  fair 
hair  or  a  white  complexion.  The  Burut  are 
in  contact  with  Kalmuk  and  Mongolians,  and 
in  consequence  their  language  has  many  Mon- 
golian words,  and  now  and  then  they  profess 
themselves  more  or  less  mahomedans,  but  sha- 
manism largely  prevails-  The  Burut  is  the 
wildest  and  must  savage  and  most  superstiti- 
ous of  them,  but  less  malicious  than  the 
Kirghis  and  Turkoman.  The  Burut  has  not 
wholly  abandoned  shamanism,  and  knows 
little  of  mahomedanism. 

The  Turkoman  is  the  fourth  gradation  of 
the  Mongolian  Turkish  race,  and  in  many  res- 
pects they  resemble  the  Kasak  and  Kara  Kai- 
pak.  The  pure  Turkoman  type  as  met  with 
the  Tekke  and  Chador  tribe  in  the  centre  of 
the  desert,  is  of  middling  stature,  small  oblong 
head,  not  high  cheek  bones,  somewhat  snub 
noses  ;  longish  chins,  feet  turned  in,  with 
the  bright,  sparkling,  fiery  eyes,  of  the  desert 
races,  but  more  particularly  the  Turkoman. 
The  blonde  colour  is  common,  indeed  the 
Kelte  race  amongst  the  Gorgen  Yomut  are 
generally  half  blonde*  The  Goklen  and  other 
tribes  near  Persia  evidence  an  intermixture 
with  the  Inmian  Persian.  The  Turkoman  is 
slender  and  agile,  and  they  are  hardy  and 
enduring  under  privations.  They  early  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  other  Turko-Tartarian 
nations  moving  from  Mangishlak  in  the  east 
to  the  northwest  and  thence  to  the  south.  In 
their  present  country,  the  Salor  and  Sarik 
are  the  oldest  tribes;  after  them  the  Tomut, 
who  at  one  time  ranged  from  north  to  south 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  Tekke 
were  transferred  by  Taimur  to  Akhal.  The 
Ersari,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  mo« 
ved  from  Mangishlak  to  the  shores  of  the 
Oxus,  and  recently  many  of  the  Chadar  mo- 
ved to  the  other  bank  of  the  Oxus.  The 
chief  avocation  is  pillage.  The  men  wear 
long  locks  till  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
their  marriage.  The  women  are  handsome, 
and  perfect  beauties  are  to  be  seen,  not  in- 
ferior to  the  Geor&ians  in  growth  and  regular- 
ity of  features.  The  young  girls  of  all  no- 
made  tribes  are  good  riders,  but  Turkoman 
women  excel  all  the  others.  Turkoman 
women,  amongst  the  nomades,  wear  heavy 
silver  ornaments.  They  are  the  labourers  of 
the  community,  are  virtuous,  devoted  and 
much  respected.  Uzbek  women  go  un- 
veiled. Though  settled  in  Central  Asia  for 
centuries  past,  the  Uzbek  still  meditates  on 
robbery  and  war,  and  if  no  foreign  enemy  be 
found,  they  attack  each  other  in  bloody  inter- 
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nal  strife.  The  Uzbek  k  honeflt^  upright 
has  much  Turkish  opeu-heartedness,  they  are 
proad  of  their  education,  and  represent  all  the 
best  side  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Turks, 

The  nomade  Uzbek  and  Turkoman  of  Central 
Asia  are  largely  engaged  in  a  slave  trade,  steal- 
ing the  Persians  and  selling  them  in  Bokhara. 
The  Uzbeks  of  Khiva  practice  it  when  driven 
toveards  Persia  by  the  Turkoman,  and  of  the 
Turkoman,  the  Tekke  tribe  capture  the  peo- 
ple of  Khorassan,  Herat,  and  Seistan,  and  the 
Yomut  tribe,  those  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  but  the  Salor,  Sarik,  Kara 
Chadar,  and  AJieli  capture  sheah  Persians  from 
the  territory  of  the  Persians. 

The  name  by  which  Yambery  designates 
these  peoples  is  Turko-Tartar,  from  amongst 
whom  came  the  warrior  peoples  known  in  the 
west  as  the  Hun,  the  Avart  the  Utigur,  the 
Kutrigur  and  Khazar.  And  the  manner  of 
living,  the  customs  and  physical  conditions, 
as  then  described,  of  the  Tartar  tribes  whose 
arms  reached  from  the  Jazartes  to  the  heart 
of  Rome  and  Qaul,  have  much  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Turkes- 
tan ;  and  the  people  of  Central  Asia,  parti- 
cularly the  nomade  tribes,  are  in  their  social 
habits  the  same  as  they  were  two  thousand 
years  ago.  In  the  tent  of  many  a  nomade 
chief  a  similar  life  is  observable  as  that  de- 
scribed by  Priseus  as  prevailing  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  Attila,  Chengiz 
Khan  and  Timur,  in  historical  character, 
resemble  each  other,  and  Yambery  is  of  opi- 
nion that  energy  and  good  fortune  could  now 
almost  produce  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jazartes  one  of  those  warriors  whose  soldiers 
like  an  avalanche  carrying  everything  before 
it,  would  increase  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  would  appear  as  a  new  example  of  Qod's 
scourge,  if  the  powerful  barriers  of  Western 
civilization,  which  has  great  influence  in  the 
£ast,  did  not  stop  the  way. 

The  Turk,  wherever  met  with,  is  ever  heavy 
and  lethargic  in  his  mind  and  body,  but  in 
his  resolves,  firm  and  steadfast,  not  from 
principle,  but  from  apathy  and  aversion  to 
change,  and  it  is  from  these  characteristics 
that  his  appearance  is  earnest  and  solemn, 
a  profound  seriousneso,  a  marble  cold 
expression  of  countenance,  with  a  great 
inclination  to  pomp  and  magnificence. 
An  Uzbek  or  Turkoman  has  a  proud  bear- 
ing as  if  possessed  with  a  self-conscious- 
ness of  greatness  and  power. 

The  Osmanli  Turk's  love  of  independence 
is  boundless.  He  considers  himself  born 
to  rule,  that  hunting  and  war  alone  are 
worthy    of    him,    and    husbandry   is    con- 
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sidered  ignominious.  la  Oeotiml  Am, 
culture  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  d 
Persian  slayes— commerce  and  baamen 
the  Tajik  Hindu  and  Jew.  I1ie  T 
intellectually  the  inferior  of  the  Inniio 
Semitic  nations.  This  defect  is  noticed  by 
nations  who  apply  to  them  the  terms 
(Turkdom)  Kabalik  (ooaiseneas),  Y 
(thickness),  and  Sadeluk  (simpleness),  and 
these  qualities,  as  the  Osmanli  is  easily  tita 
in  by  the  Armenian,  Greek  and  Arab,  theTd; 
is  as  easily  so  by  the  Tajik  and  EUndn.  hitna 
actions  the  Turks  are  regarded  as  posHoi^ 
more  honesty,  frankness  and  ooufideooe,  pfaa 
ness,  simplicity  and  nprigfatnees.  Compud 
with  the  Persians,  the  Turk  is  a  fiuthfol  wt 
vant,  attached  soldier  and  upright  msn.  Ik? 
are  m<»re  brave,  perse vering,  and  love  moRli 
rule  than  any  other  Asiatic  peopla  TImjw 
unpolished,  wild  and  uncultivated,  bat  d- 
dom  cruel  out  of  malice.  They  crave  ri<M 
but  only  to  expend  them.  They  exact  mi 
labour  from  their  subordinates,  bat  proteetiil 
deal  liberally  with  them.  The  Turk  is  iiiBili> 
ly  a  nomade,  and  like  other  nomades  u  &* 
tinguished  for  hospitality. 

In  Balkh  and  near  Andkhai  the  huni 
is  at  the  beginning  of  June  ;  in  the  oi 
oountries  in  July,  in  Kung  rat  and  ist^ 
north  of  Xhokand  not  till  the  begiuniBi;^ 
August.  Of  the  rivers,  the  Ozns  ii  ^ 
most  important,  and  the  Zarafahan«  Shtk 
Sabs,  and  Jaxartes  follow.  See  Kiig^ 
—  Vambery's  Sketches  of  CentrcU  AsiOiPP*^ 
to  312. 

TU  RKET,  adoroinion  in  the  east  of  Eoiof^ 
west  of   Asia,  and  north   of   Africa,  tod 
by  a  race  of  Osmanli  Turk,  descended  fro> 
O.thman,  who  founded  the  empire  in  A  A 
1299.    The  population  la  Europe  and  ^ 
number  35,350,000,  of  whom  21  millimv' 
mahomedans,  with  14  millions  of  christiaDSfll 
the  Greek  and  Romish  church.  The  revam^* 
about  14^  millions  of  pounds.  They  confl^^ 
Osmanli    Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  J*^ 
Slave  or  Slavonians,  Roumain,  Albanian)  ^>^ 
tar,  Arab,  Syrian,   Chaldeans,  Druse,  Sa4 
Turcoman  and  Qypsies.  A  pastoral  baodof^^ 
hundred  Turkish  families  was  journeying  *^ 
ward  from  the  upper  streams  of  the  nf9  ^ 
Euphrates.    Their  armed  force  consiB^^ 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  horsemeo)  ^ 
their  leader's  name>-  was  Ertoghruli  ^^ 
means  ''  The  Right-Hearted  Man.''    As  ^ 
travelled  through  Asia  Minor,  they  eaoM  ^  \ 
sight  of  afield  of  battle,  on  whidi  two  armitf  ^ 
unequal  numbers  were  striving  for  tbe  xb***  j 
tery.     Without  knowing  who  the  combatant 
were,  the  Right-Hearted  Man  took  iosttn^/ 
the  chivalrous  resolution  to  aid  the  we*i^ 
party  ;  and  charging  desperately  and  victor 
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asfy  vrith  his  warriors  upon  the  larger  host, 
e  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Such, 
Bcording  to  the  oriental  historian  Neschri,  is 
le  first  recorded  exploit  of  that  branch  of 
lie  Tarkish  race,  which  from  Ertoghrul's  eon, 
^thman,  Osman,  or  Usman,  has  been  called 
le  nation  of  the  Ottoman  Tarks,  and  the 
^smanli.  And  in  this*  their  earliest  feat 
f  arms,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of 
heir  empire,  we  may  trnce  the  same  spirit 
if  haughty  generosity,  that  has  been  their 
Iiaracteristic  down  to  our  own  times.  The 
title  band  of  Ertoghral  was  a  fragment  of  a 
ribe  of  Oghuz  Turk,  which,  under  £rto- 
hrnl's  father,  Snlaman  Shah,  bad  left  their 
Bttlements  in  Ehorassan,  and  sojourned  for 
time  in  Armenia.  After  a  few  years,  they 
)ft  this  country  also,  and  were  following  the 
Dorse  of  the  Euphrates  towards  Syria,  when 
heir  leader  was  accidentally  drowned  in  that 
iver.  The  great  part  of  the  tribe  then  dis- 
lersed ;  but  a  little  remnant  of  it  followed 
«ro  of  Sulaman's  sons,  Ertoghrul  and 
>andar,  who  determined  to  seek  a  dwelling- 
»lace  in  Asia  Minor,  under  the  Seljukian 
rnrk,  Ata-ud-din,  the  sultan  of  Iconium.  The 
idversaries,  from  whose  superior  force  they 
lelivered  him,  were  a  host  of  Mongols,  the 
leadliest  enemies  of  the  Turkish  race, 
kla-ud-din,  in  gratitude  for  this  eminent  ser- 
vice, bestowed  on  Ertoghrul  a  principality  in 
\sia  Minor,  near  the  frontiers  of  the 
Sithynian  province  of  the  Byzantine  empe- 
t>rs.  The  rich  plains  of  Saguta  along  the 
eft  bank  of  the  river  Sakaria,  and  the  higher 
Listriet  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ermeni  moun- 
ains,  became  now  the  pasture-grounds  of  the 
^ther  of  Othman.  The  town  of  Saguta,  or 
^gut^  was  his  also.  Here,  he  and  the  shep» 
lerd-warriors  who  had  marched  with  him  from 
Shorassan  and  Armenia,  dwelt  as  denizens 
»f  ^the  land.  Ertoghrurs  force  of  fi^j^hting 
nen  was  largely  recruited  by  the  best  and 
iravest  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  became 
lis  subjects ;  and,  still  more  advantageously, 
3y  numerous  volunteers  of  kindred  origin  to 
ns  own.  The  Turkish  race  had  been  exten- 
nvely  spread  through  Lower  Asia  long  before 
Jie  time  of  Ertc^hrul.  Quitting  their  primi- 
tive abodes  on  the  upper  steppes  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  tribe  after  tribe  of  that 
[uartial  family  of  nations  had  poured  down 
apon  the  rich  lands  and  tempting  wealth  of 
bhe  southern  and  western  regions,  when  the 
power  of  the  early  khalifs  had  decayed  like 
bhat  of  the  Greek  emperors.  One  branch 
[>f  the  Turks,  called  the  Seljukian,  from  their 
traditionary  patriarch  Seljuk  Khan,  had 
atoquired  and  consolidated  a  mighty  empire 
more  than  two  centuries  before  the  name  of 
bbe  Ottomans  was   heard*    The  Seljukian 
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Turks  were  once  masters  of  nearly  all  Asia 
Minor,  of  Syria,  of  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, 
part  of  Persia,  and  Western  Turkestan  :  and 
their  great  sultans,  Toghrul  Beg,  Alp  Arslan, 
and  Malek  Shah,  are  among  the  most  renown- 
ed conquerors  that  stand  forth  in  oriental 
and  in  Byzantine  history.  But,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  christian 
era,  when  Ertoghrul  appeared  on  the  battle- 
field in  Asia  Minor,  the  great  fabric  of  Selju- 
kian dominion  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
assault  of  the  conquering  Mongols,  aided  by 
internal  corruption.  The  word  Turk  has 
the  same  root  as  that  of  Turan,  the  coun- 
try of  the  restless-horse-riding-nomade  tribes, 
the  great  Turanian  and  Mongolian  family, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Aryan,  Iranian 
or  Indo-European  race,  and  it  is  derived 
from  the  root  ^'  to-ar,"  to  fly.  The  Turks  are  a 
very  ceremonious  people,  and  a  people  who 
think  state  and  show  indispensable  ;  and  any 
one  by  whom  these  are  despised  is  looked 
upon  by  them  as  vulgar  and  ignorant,  and 
unaccustomed  to  good  society. 

Orfa  is  the  capital  of  a  Tnrkish  pashalik 
which  extends  in  a  north-west  direction  from 
the  month  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab  to  the  rocks  of 
Merdin,  the  Baghdad  frontier  towards  Con- 
stantinople. In  an  east  and  west  line,  it 
stretches  from  the  confines  of  Persia  to  the 
banks  of  the  Khabour  which  separates  it  from 
the  pashalik  of  Orfa  (the  Osrhoene  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  which 
contained  the  Harran  of  Abraham,  and  the 
famous  Edessa  of  the  crusades).  Constanti- 
nople, thecapitalof  Turkey,  has  ever  been,from 
its  central  position,  of  importance  to  trade. 
When  the  mighty  Roman  empire  was  blotted 
out,  not  only  the  trade  with  India,  but  India  it- 
self was  completely  lost  to  the  western  world. 
But  after  some  centuries,  when  the  Qenoese 
engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  a  new 
trade  route  had  been  opened  up  between 
India  and  Europe.  The  merchandise  from 
the  western  part  of  India  was  now  carried 
up  the  river  Indus,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable, 
and  then  across  country,  through  Samarcand, 
to  the  river  Oxus,  down  which  it  was  ship*^ 
ped  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  like  manner  the 
merchandise  from  China  and  the  Molucccaci 
was  shipped  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  up 
the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  then  carried 
overland  to  the  Oxus.  Samarcand  was  then 
a  great  emporium,  and  the  merchants  of 
India,  Turkey  and  Persia  met  there  to  ex- 
change their  wares.  The  ships  sailed  across 
the  Caspian  to  the  port  of  Aufttracan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga.  Thence  the  goods  were 
carried  up  the  river  to  the  city  of  Novgorod 
in  the  province  of  Reizan  (a  city  that  must 
have  been  considerably  to  the  south  of  the 
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famtfusNijiNovgorodof  today),  then  OTerland  I  families  in  140,000.     According  to  Sir  Jeh 


for  some  miles  to  the  river  Don,  where  they 
were  loaded  on  barks  and  carried  down  stream 
to  the  Sea  of  Azoff^and  on  to  the  port  of  Caffa, 
or  Theodosia,  m  the  Crimea.  Caffa  belonged 
at  that  time  to  the  Genoese,  and  they  came 
there  in  their  galliasses  to  fetch  Indian  com- 
modities, which  they  distributed  throughout 
Europe.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  what 
a  costly  and  roundabout  route  this  must  have 
been,  but  the  merchants  of  those  days  were 
clearly  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  like 
water-carriage,  and  they  made  use  of  the 
rivers  wherever  they  oonld.  In  the  reign  of 
-Oommodita,  emperor  of  Armenia,  a  batter 
route  was  discovered,  the  merchandise  being 
transported  from  the  Caspian  Sea  through 
Georgia  to  the  city  of  Trebisond,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  whence  it  was  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  Europe.  This  was  doubtless  the 
origin  of  the  connection  of  the  Armenians 
mth  the  trade  of  India.  So  highly  was 
this  route  approved  of,  that  another  Arme- 
nian emperor  is  said  to  have  actually  be- 
gun to  cut  a  canal,  120  miles  in  length,  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  trade ;  but  the  author  of 
this  scheme  was  slain  and  the  enterprise  fell 
through. — Rich* 8  Residence  inKoordistan,  vol, 
i.  p,  7.  £,  L,  Creasy^ 6  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  p,  2. .  See  India,  Rhulm,  Kouyun 
Jouk,  Kurdistan,  Eerman,  Tartar,  Turan. 

TUBKEY  COMPANY.     See  Leeds. 

TUBKEY,  or  French  Berries.     See  Dyes. 

TUBKL     See  Ladak. 

TUBKISCH  KOBN,  also  Mays.  Gra. 
^n&ize 

TUBKISH  OLIBANDM.    Mastic. 

TUBKISS.     Gbr,     Turquoise, 

TUfiKISH  ABABIA.  The  name  given 
to  the  region  around  Baghdad.  See  Irak. 

TUBKOLUM.  Tam.  Calyptraothes  jambo- 
lana. 

TUBKOMAN,  the  name  given  to  the  peo- 
ples occupying  the  country  south  of  the  Ozus 
or  Turkistan,  stretching  from  Balkh  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  filling  up  the  space 
between  that  sea  and  the  Aral.  On  the  south 
it  is  bounded  by  hills,  the  continuation  of  the 
Hindu  Rush,  and  the  Parapaoiisus  of  the  an- 
cients, and  a  line  drawn  from  Balkh  to  Astra- 
bad  on  the  Caspian  will  separate  the  country 
of  the  Turkoman  from  that  of  the  Afghans  and 
Persians.  On  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  in 
all  other  places  it  is  a  flat  sandy  desert,  into 
which  the  mountain  streams,  the  Murghaband 
the  Tejend,  fall  and  are  absorbed,  and  never 
force  Uieir  passage  to  the  Oxus.  The  Turko- 
mans are  exclusively  nomade,  in  which  they 
dijOfer  from  the  Uzbeks ;  the  total  number  of 
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Malcolm,  Turkoman  is  an  abbreviated  con- 
pound  of  Turk-manuiid :  the  latter  turn 
signifies  "  resembling."  The  Turkoman  an 
a  wandering  and  marauding  race.  Tbey 
are  divided  into  sevend  tribes,  often  at  feed 
with  each  other,  and  always  hostile  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  Persians  fear  and  de* 
test  them,  the  fact  of  their  being  sunai  mi' 
homedans  rendering  them  still  more  obnozioii 
in  the  eyes  of  the  shiah  Persians*  Theaggn- 
gate  number  of  the  Turkomans  is  not  koova. 
The  Turkoman  is  a  shepherd  and  neathord; 
the  warlike  Kurd  is  pastoral  and  nomade;  tk 
Georgian  is  largely  endowed  both  physically 
and  mentally,  but  are  less  tenacious  in  parpoie. 
Amongst  their  families  are  treasures  of  feiiuie 
beauty.  The  Turkoman  inhabit  the  ooaotriet 
which  lie  between  the  eastern  shore  of  tb 
Caspian  and  the  river  Moorghab  ;  this  is  the 
extreme  length  of  their  territory.  There  w 
some  encampments  of  them  beyond  thia  iv^ 
but  they  are  very  few  in  number.  In  hreadtk 
they  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  country  froi 
the  line  formed  by  the  Gkiorghan  and  the  pio* 
longation  of  the  Elbnrz  chain  (north  of  Bos* 
joord,  Deregex,  Koochan  and  Meshed),  np^ 
the  deserts  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and  tb^ 
are  sure  to  be  met  with  where  the  soil  is  ffl" 
tile  and  well  watered.  A  tribe  or  two,  lien 
and  there,  may  also  be  seen  on  the  banking 
the  Oxus.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  tofiodthes 
living  in  villages ;  when  this  happena  thef 
have  been  forced  to  do  so  by  the  sover^ 
who  has  subdued  them.  These  people  ba" 
been  accustomed,  from  the  most  remote  tgti 
to  dwell  in  tents,  which  enables  tbefflt* 
wander  about  with  their  flocks  with  gm^ 
facility.  This  mode  of  life  is  also  a  m&aa^ 
escaping  from  the  Persian  dominion,  of  whi^ 
they  have  always  been,  and  to  this  day  ^ 
main,  the  most  determined  enemies.  '^ 
wants  of  a  Turkoman  are  few  in  doibH 
a  teikt,  called  a  khirgab,  shelters  the  vIk^ 
family,  and  this  is  of  a  superior  maB«- 
facture  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  made  ^ 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia.  They  cau  sate 
these  khirgah  warmer  than  the  be8t>bai» 
houses — a  matter  of  some  conseqneoce  ^ 
them,  seeing  how  severe  the  winters  arei^ 
the  country  they  inhabit  The  khi^S***? 
conical  in  form,  the  frame-work  beiog  oa^ 
of  laths  of  hard  wood  interlaced  one  withtw 
other,  which  can  be  opened  or  feldedup* 
pleasure,  according  as  they  wish  to  camp* 
decamp;  a  camel,  or  at  most  two,  is  able JJ 
carry  this  tent.  Thick  felto  are  stretd* 
either  entirely  or  partially  across  thia  fnj"** 
work,  according  ae  the  Turoonuui  may  ^»j*J^ 
avoid  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  or  pw**^ 
himself  from  the  rain  or  cold:  they  ar»  t^ 
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eommodiona,  and  of  all  sizes,  and  a  high  price 
Is  given  for  them  by  some  of  the  Persian 
nobles. 

The  Tarcoman,  whose  principal  occupation 
consists  in  making  cbap^aouls,  or  raids,  upon 
the  Persiaust  belong  to  the  three  following 
tribes. 

The  Tamood,  settled  beyond  the  river 
Attrak,  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  between  this  and  Khiva,  consisting  of 
25,000  families.  They  are  the  least  ugly  of 
the  Turkoman  tribes. 

The  Goklan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Goor- 
gbati  and  the  Attrak,  between  Astrabad  and 
the  Attrak  consisting  of  12,000  families. 

The  TekiC)  who  are  separated  from  the 
Kards  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  extend 
from  the  sources  of  the  Goorghan  and  the 
Attrak  near  Sharaks,  consisting  of  35,000 
families.  They  wander  between  the  sources 
of  the  Attrak  and  the  town  of  Merv. 

The  Turcoman  are  of  a  Turk  race*  which,  in 
the  11th  and  12  th  centuries^  overran  Bokhara, 
l^orthem  Asia,  and,  on  the  westward  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  Armenia,  Southern  Georgia,  Sbir- 
van  and  Daghistan.  They  lead  a  nomade  life, 
and  compose  the  principal  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  these  oonntries^  where  they  are  called 
Tarekameh,  Turkmen,  and  Kizilbashi.  To 
explain  the  name  of  Turcoman,  the  Persi- 
ans relate,  that  the  Turk  tribesi  at  the  time 
of  their  invasion  of  Khorasan,  had  married 
the  women  of  the  country,  and  that  to  their 
descendants  were  given  tbe  name  of  Turco- 
man, which  means,  like  the  Turks.  This 
specious  etymology  appears  very  paradoxical, 
since  the  hordes  of  this  people,  who  speak 
Turkish,  and  have  remained  beyond  the 
Jihon,  also  call  themselves  Turcoman. 
Klaproth  thinks  the  name  rather  derived 
from  Turk  and  Coman,  and  given  to  that 
part  of  the  Coman  nation  which  remained 
on  tbe  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  under 
-the  domination  of  the  Turks  of  the  Altai, 


produced  on  these  steppes  only  in  the  spring ; 
at  that  season  the  Turcoman  refrain  from  ma- 
king any  expeditions,  and  this  state  of  abne- 
gation continues  to  the  end  of  July.  During 
this  period  they  have  time  to  gather  in  their 
crops,  and  their  animals  rest  those  limbs 
which  have  so  well  done  their  duty  the  previ- 
ous season.  From  the  month  of  August  up 
to  the  winter  they  are  kept  on  dry  food  ;  this 
consists  of  seven  pounds  of  barley  per  diem, 
mixed  with  dry  chopped  straw,  lucerne,  sain- 
foin or  dover-hay,  unless  a  chap*aoul  is  com- 
ing off,  in  which  case  the  horse  is  put  upon 
half  forage. 

The  Turcoman  horses  are  a  modification  of 
the  Arab  breed,  and  as  good  in  every  respeot 
as  the  famous  horses  of  the  desert.  They 
differ,  however,  in  respect  to  height,  and  their 
form  is  more  developed.  Tamerlane  in- 
troduced new  blood  by  dispersing,  amongst 
the  tribes  4200  mares,  which  he  had  se- 
lected in  Arabia  from  the  very  best  breed* 
Afterwards,  Nadir  shah  renewed  this  cross  with 
600  mares,  which  he  confided  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Tekie  tribe.  The  horses  of  this 
triber  are  now  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
in  all  Turcomania,  especially  those  from  the 
district  of  Akhal.  The  next  in  reputation 
after  the  Tekien  horses  are  those  of  Mero-Shah 
Jehan,  the  horses  of  the  Yamood  and  the 
Goklan,  and  the  race  of  the  Moorghab,  of  the 
Hazarah,  the  Uzbek  of  Meimana,  Shibbergban, 
&o.  In  the  interesting  little  work  by  general 
Dauroas  on  the  horses  of  the  Sahara,  are  a 
number  of  curious  notes  and  answers  by  Abdul 
Eadr.  On  being  asked  how  many  days  tbe 
Arab  horse  can  march  without  resting  or 
being  injured,  he  answered,  that  if  the  horse 
has  as  much  barley  as  he  can  eat,  he  will  per- 
form 16  parasangs  (64  miles)  a-day  for  three 
or  four  months,  without  a  single  day's  rest. 
He  also  states  that  he  has  known  a  horse 
go  from  TIemsen  to  Mascara  in  a  single 
day,  a  distance  of  about  60  parasangs  (200 
miles).  After  such  a  journey  he  says  the  horse 


ought  to  be  spared  the  next  day.     General 


dent,  came  and  established  itself  in  the  vast 
plains  to  the  westward  of  that  sea,  and  to  tbe 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  who  afterwards 
pushed  forwards  into  Hungary. 

The  steppes  of  Turcomania  are  very  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  the  equine  race,  tbe 
pasturage  and  artificial  grasses  grow  in  dry 
soils,  having  no  other  nourishment  than  tbe 
winter  snows.  The  fodder  thus  produced 
is  much  more  sweet  and  nutritious  than  that 
of  the  more  moist  and  temperate  climates*  It 
produces  in  their  horses  a  higher  temperature 
and  better  condition  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  a 
peculiar  elasticity  and  strength  of  nerve  and 
muscle  perfectly  wonderful.    Green  food  is 
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Daumas  relates  several  anecdotes,  within  his 
own  knowledge,  of  Arab  horses  having  gone 
distances  of  70  and  80  leagues,  from  170 
to  200  miles,  in  24  hours. 

The  Turkoman  inhabitants  of  tbe  deserts, 
who  formed  part  of  tbe  host  of  Timur,  have 
ever  been  famous  for  their  terrible  inroads  into 
the  Persian  province  of  Khorasan.  They  are 
Turkomans  of  tbe  Sooni  creed,  a  cruel  and 
rapacious  race,  and  always  prefer  fighting 
to  facing  a  superior  force.  The  arms  of  the 
Turkoman  are  a  spear  ten  feet  long  and  a 
sword.  They  are  excellent  horsemen,  and 
pass  their  lives  in  pillage  and  rapine.  Their 
raids  ace  called  chapao.  When  a  chief  de- 
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termines  upon  making  one,  a  month  is 
given  to  his  followers  to  get  their  horses 
into  proper  condition.  Spies  are  sent  out 
and  on  news  being  brought,  the  whole  par- 
ty gallops  swiftly  on  the  prey,  whether 
caravan  or  village.  In  a  few  minutes 
all  is  over,  the  people  carried  off  into 
slavery,  and  the  villsge  burnt  The  prisoners 
are  tied  to  the  saddle  hows  of  the  captors  and 
are  treated  with  horrible  cruelty  until  they 
are  finally  sold  in  the  slave  markets  of  Khiva. 
The  horses  of  the  Turkoman  have  been 
known  to  go  over  six  hundred  miles  in  six 
days. 

The  desert  between  Khiva  and  Merv, 
is  a  broken  and  irregular  surface  of  deep 
sand  with  a  small  growth  of  brushwood 
affording  excellent  fuel,  and  the  thorny  herb 
which  the  camel  loves. 

Of  the  languages  belonging  to  the  third 
branch  of  the  Turanian  family,  the  most  pro- 
minent among  them  is  the  Turkish  or  Osroanli 
of  Constantinople.  The  number  of  the  Tur- 
kish inhabitants  of  European  Turkey  is  in- 
deed small.  It  is  generally  stated  at  2,000,000, 
but  Shafarik  estimates  the  number  of 
genuine  Turks  at  not  more  than  700,000,  who 
rule  over  fifteen  millions  of  people.  The  dif- 
ferent Turkic  dialects,  of  which  the  Osmanii  is 
one,  occupy  one  of  the  largest  linguistic  areas, 
extending  from  the  Lena  and  the  Polar  Sea, 
down  to  the  Adriatic. 

The  most  ancient  name  by  which  the  Turk- 
ic tribes  of  Central  Asia  were  known  to  the 
Chinese  was  Hiung-nu.  These  Hiung-nu 
founded  an  empire  (206  B.C.)  comprising  a 
large  portion  of  Asia,  west  of  China.  Engaged 
in  frequent  wars  with  the  Chinese,  they  were 
defeated  at  last  in  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ  Thereupon  they  divided 
into  a  northern  and  southern  empire ;  and 
after  the  southern  Hiung-nu  had  become  sub- 
jects of  China,  they  attacked  the  northern 
Hiung-nu,  together  with  the  Chinese,  and, 
driving  them  out  of  their  seats  between  the 
rivers  Amur  and  Selenga,  and  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, westward^  they  are  supposed  to  hnve 
given  the  first  impulse  to  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians  into  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  the  Mongolic  and  Tungu- 
sic  tribes,  who  had  filled  the  seats  of  the  nor- 
thern Hiung-na,  had  grown  so  powerful  as  to 
attack  the  southern  Hiung-nu  and  drive  them 
from  their  territories.  This  occasioned  a  se- 
cond migration  of  Asiatic  tribes  towards  the 
west.  Another  name  by  which  the  Chinese 
designate  these  Hiung-nu  or  Turkish  tribes  is 


Ta-kiu.     This  Tu-kiu  is  supposed  to  be  iden 

Meal  with  Turk,  and,  although  the  tribe  to 

which  this  name  was  given  was  originally  but 

Bmally  it  began  to  spread  iu  the  sixth  centary  |  tribe  of  Turkish  origin  in 
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from  the  Altai  to  the  Caspian,  and  it  intp» 

bably  to  them  that  in  569  the  emperor  Jati 

nian  sent  an   ambassador  in   the  penos  i 

Semarchos.     The  empire  of  the  Ta-kis  n 

destroyed  in  the  eighth  centary,  by  the  Ha 

he  (Chinese  Kao-che).     This  tribe,  equal) ji 

Turkish  origin,  maintained  itself  for  aboti 

century,  and  was  then  conquered  by  the  Ck 

nese  and  driven  back  from  the  northern  bai 

ders  of  China.     Part  of  the  Hui-heocc«|M 

Tangut,   andy  after  a  second  defeat  by  tk 

Mongolians  iu  1257,  the  remnant  piuodi 

still  further  west,  and  joined  the  Uigur,  vki 

tents  were  pitched  near  the  towns  of  Talk 

Kashgar,    Hamil^    and    Akau.     These  hcb 

gleaned    chiefly     from    Chinese    hifttomii 

show    from     the    very  earliest    times  tk 

westward  tendency  of  the  Tuikish  Bstka 

In  568,  Turkish  tribes  occupied  the  oontq 

between  the  Volga   and  the    Sea  of  Asii 

and    numerous    reinforcements     have  stf 

strengthened   their   position  in  thuae  pvu 

The  northern   part  of  Persia,   west  of  tk 

Ciispian  Sea,  Armenia,  the  south  of  Geoi|^ 

Shirwan,  and   Dagestan,   harbour  a  Tuib 

population,  known  by  the  general  naoid 

Turkman  or  Kisil-bash  (B>9d-caps).    1^ 

are  nomadic  robbers,  and  their  arrival  in  tk« 

countries  dates  from  the  eleventh  and  twdtt 

centuries.  East  of  the  Caspian  Sea  tbeTuh 

man  tribes  are  under  c<»mmand  of  the  UM 

khans  of  Khiva,  Fergana^  and  Bokhara.  Tkf 

call  themselves,  however,  not  suhjectB,  i'l' 

guests  of  these  khans.    Still  more  to  tbe<i4 

the  Turkomans  are  under  Chinese  sovenigM^ 

and  in  the  south-west  they    reach  aaftf" 

Khorasan    and    other  prtivinces  of  Pa» 

The    Uzbeks,    descendants  of    the  Hafk 

and  Uigur,  and  originally  settled  in  theac^ 

bourhood  of  the  towns  of  Khoten,  KtfhfK 

Tarfau,  and  Hamil,  crossed  the  Jaxartis  • 

the  sixteenth  century,  and  after  several  * 

cessful  campaigns  gained  possession  of  BiM 

Kharism  (Khiva),  Bokhara,  and  Ferganali. » 

the  latter  country  and  in  Baikh  they  hawjf 

come  agricultural ;  but  generally  thdr  m 

is  nomadic,  and  too  warlike  to  be  called fi^ 

toral.     Another  Turkish  tribe  are  the  N# 

west  of  the  Cnspian,  and   also  north  ofv 

Black  Sea.  To  the  beginning  of  the  aeventerf 

century  they  .lived  north-east  of  the  CasfM 

and  the  steppes  on  the  left  of  the  lifi^  ^ 

their  name.    Pressed  by  the  Kalmok,  aM* 

golic  tribe,    the  Nogai   advanced  *"^ 

as   far  as  Astrachan.      Peter  I.  tnadm 

them  thence  to  the  north  of  the  ^°^ 

mountains,  where  they  still  graie  t^eirfloj 

on  the  shores  of  the  Kuban  and  the  K«i^ 

One  horde,  that  of  Kundur,  remained ob«J 

Volga,  subject    to  the    Kalmok.    Anott* 

-    the  Canoastf* 
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be  Baziane&  A  third  Turkish  tribe  in  the 
Daucaaua  aretheKamiiki  on  the  rivers  Sunja, 
kksai,  and  Koisu. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Altaic  moun- 
aina  has  long  been  inhabited  by  the  Bash- 
dr,  a  race  considerably  mixed  with  Mongolic 
ilood,  savage  and  ignorant,  subjects  of  Russia, 
nd  mahommedans  by  faith.  Their  land  is 
kivided  into  four  roads,  called  the  roads  of 
Siberia,  of  Easan,  of  Nogai,  and  of  Osa,  a 
>lace  on  the  Kama.  Among  the  Bashkir, 
tnd  in  villages  near  Ufa,  is  now  settled  a 
rurkish  tribe,  the  Mescherak,  who  formerly 
ived  near  the  Volga. 

The  tribes  near  the  lake  of  Aral  are  called 
lara-kalpak.  They  are  subject  partly  to 
iiassia,  partly  to  the  Khans  of  Kbiva. 

The  Turks  of  Siberia,  commonly  called 
ratar,  are  partly  original  settlers  who  crossed 
ihe  Ural,  and  founded  the  khanat  of  Sibir, 
partly  later  colonists.  Their  towns  are  Tobolsk, 
feiiiseisk,  and  Tomsk.  Separate  tribes  are 
lie  Uran'hat  on  the  Chulym,  and  the  Barabas 
n  the  steppes  between  the  Irtish  and  the 

In  the  north-east  of  Asia,  on  both  sides 
>f  the  river  Lena,  the  Yakut  form  the  most 
remote  link  in  the  Turkic  chain  of  languages. 
rheir  male  population  has  lately  risen  to 
LO0,000,  while  in  1795  it  amounted  only  to 
$0,066.  Their  original  seats  seem  to  have 
been  north-west  of  Lake  Baikal. 

Southern  Siberia  is  the  mother  country  of 
the  Eargis,  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes 
>f  Turko-Tataric  origin.  The  Kirgis  lived 
>riginally  between  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  where 
Hongolic  tribes  settled  cuoaong  them.  At  the 
t>eginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
ftnssians  became  acquainted  with  the  Eastern 
BZirgis,  then  living  along  the  Yenisei.  lu 
1606  they  had  become  tributary  to  Bussia, 
ind  after  several  wars  with  two  neighbouring 
ribes,  they  were  driven  more  and  more  south- 
iirestward,  till  they  left  Siberia  altogether  at 
Jie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
low  live  at  Burnt,  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  to- 
other with  the  Kirgis  of  the  **  Great  Horde," 
lear  the  town  of  Kashgar,  north  as  far  as  the 
[rtish. 

Another  tribe  is  that  of  the  Western  Kirgis, 
>r  Kirgis  Kasak,  who  are  partly  independ- 
»Dt,  partly  tributary  to  Russia  and  China. 

Of  what  are  called  the  three  Kirgis 
Sordes,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  east  as  far  as 
lake  Tenghi^  the  Small  Horde  is  fixed  in 
he  west,  between  the  rivers  Yemba  and  Urol; 
he  Qreat  Horde  in  the  east;  while  the  most 
[powerful  occupies  the  centre  between  the 
Sarasu  and  Yemba,  and  is  called  the  Middle 
Hiorde.  Since  1819>  the  Great  Horde  has  been 
mbjeot  to  Bossia.  Other  Kirgis  tribes,  thpugh 
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nominally  subject  to  Russia,  are  really  her  most 
dangerous  enemies. 

The  Turks  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  came 
from  Khorasan  and  Eastern  Persia,  and  are 
Turkomans,  or  remnants  of  the  Seljuk,  the 
rulers  of  Persia  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Osmauli,  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  Turks  par  excellence,  and  who  form 
the  ruling  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
must  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  They 
are  now  scattered  over  the  whole  Turk^ 
ish  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
their  number  amounts  to  between  11^000,000 
and  12,000,000.  They  form  the  landed 
gentry,  the  aristuoracy,  and  bureau  of  Turkey  ; 
and  their  language,  the  Osmanli,  is  spoken  by 
persons  of  rank  and  education,  and  by  all 
Government  authorities  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  at 
Tunis,  and  at  Tripoli  In  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Aeiatio  Russia,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian,  and  through  the  whule  of  Turkea- 
tan,  it  is  the  language  of  the  people.  It  is 
heard  even  at  the  court  of  Teheran,  and  ia 
understood  by  official  personages  in  Persia. 
The  ancestors  of  the  Osman  Turks  are  men 
as  well  known  to  European  historians  as 
Charlemagne  or  Alfred.  It  was  in  the  year 
1224  that  Sulaman-shah  and  his  tribe, 
pressed  by  Mongolians,  left  Khorasan  and 
pushed  westward  into  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Asia  Minor.  Sulaman's  son,  Ertoghrul,  took 
service  under  Ala-ud-din,  the  Seljuk  sultan 
of  Iconium  (Nicoea),  and  after  several  success- 
ful campaigns  against  Greeks  and  Mongoli- 
ans, received  part  of  Phrjgia  as  his  own  and 
there  founded  what  was  afterwards  to  become 
the  basis  of  the  Osmanic  empire.  During 
the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
sultans  of  Iconium  lost  their  power,  and  their 
former  vassals  became  independent  sover- 
eigns. Osman,  after  taking  his  share  of  the 
spoil  in  Asia,  advanced  through  the  Olympic 
passes  into  Bithynia,  and  was  successful 
against  the  armies  of  the  emperors  of  Byzan- 
tium. Osman  became  henceforth  the  national 
name  of  his  people.  His  son,  Or-khan,  whose 
capital  was  Prusa  (Bursa),  after  conquering 
Nicomedia  (1327)  and  Niccea  (1330),  threat- 
ened the  Hellespont.  He  took  the  title  of 
padshah,  and  his  court  was  called  the  **  High, 
or  Sublime,  Porte,"  the  Bab-ul-makaddas. 
His  son,  Sulaman,  crossed  the  Hellespont 
(1357),  and  took  possession  of  Qallipoli  and 
Sestos.  He  thus  became  master  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. Murad  L  took  Adrianople  (1362), 
made  it  his  capital,  conquered  Macedonia,  and, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  overthrew  the  united 
forces  of  the  Slavonic  races  south  of  the  Da- 
nube, the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Eroatians, 
in  the  battle  of  Eossova-polye  (1389).  He 
fell  himself,  but  his  successor  Bayazetb^  f(d« 
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lowed  his  coarse,  took  Thessaly,  piussed  Ther- 
mopyl®,  and  devastated  the  Peloponnesas. 
The  emperor  of  Germany,  Sigismaud,  who 
advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed 
of  French,  German,  and  Slavonic  soldiers, 
was  defeated  by  Bayazeth  on  the  Dannbe  in 
^e  battle  of  Nicopolis,  1 399.  Bayazeth  took 
Bosnia,  and  Would  have  taken  Constanti- 
nople, had  not  the  same  Mongolians,  who  in 
1244  drove  the  first  Turkish  tribes  westward 
into  Persia,  threatened  again  their  newly 
acquired  possessions.  Timur  had  grasped 
the  reins  fallen  from  the  hands  of  Ohingis 
Khan  :  Bayazeth  was  compelled  to  meet  him, 
and  suffered  defeat  (1402)  in  the  battle  of 
Angora  (Ankyra)  in  Galatia.  Europe  now 
had  respite,  but  not  long ;  Timur  died,  and 
-with  him  his  empire  fell  to  pieces,  while  the 
Osmanic  army  rallied  again  under  Mahomed 
I.  (1413),  and  re-attniced  its  former  power 
under  Murad  II.  (1421).  Successful  in  Asia, 
Murad  sent  his  armies  back  to  the  Danube, 
and  after  long-continued  campaigns,  and 
powerful  resistance  from  the  Hungarians  and 
Slaves  under  Hunyad,  he  at  last  gained  two 
decisive  victories,  Varna  in  1444,  and 
Kossova  in  1448.  Constantinople  could  no 
longer  be  held,  and  the  Pope  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  rouse  the  chivalry  of  Western  Europe 
to  a  crusade  gainst  tbe  Turks.  Mahomed  II. 
succeeded  in  1451,  and  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1453,  Constantinople,  after  a  valiant  resistance 
fellf  and  became,  as  now,  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

The  modern  distinction  of  Turk  and  Tajik, 
which,  in  its  literal  meaning,  denotes  men 
of  military  and  men  of  civil  pursuits^ 
has  existed  from  the  most  early  ages  in  this 
extended  country.  Tajik  is  always  applied 
to  unwarlike  peasants  and  citizens. — Mal- 
coMs  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  125  ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  226, 240.  Mtdler's  Lectures,  pp.  293  to  295, 
FerrUr  Jottnif  p.  87.  See  Argan,  India. 
Iran,  Karakul,  Eelat,  Khiva,  Ehanat,  Kirgis, 
Mesopotamia,  Tartar,  Turan. 

TURKA.  Sans.  From  tarka,  to  infer. 

TURMERIC. 

Zat-8ud,  Tumr, 

Uruk-U9-8afar, 

Hurridra, 

Haldi, 

Than-u-wen, 

Araina, 

Keang-whang, 

Halud, 

Tamr, 

Kupeiros  Indicos, 

Hallad,  Haldi, 

I>aru*hallad  (ii 

Kurkam, 

Turtumaglio, 

Turmeric  derives  its  name  from  "  terra 
merita."  Turmeric  isthe  ground  tubers  of  Cur- 
cuma longa,  C.  rotunda,  C.  angustifolia,  C.  vi- 
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Ab. 

Curcuma, 

liAT. 

») 

Cypira  herba  indica, 

Bbno. 

Plint. 

»f 

Kuuir,  Kunit, 

Malay. 

BUBM. 

Kunhet, 

19 

Oak. 

Mangella-cua, 

Malsal. 

Chin. 

Zard-ohobeh, 

Pbks. 

DDK. 

Karkum, 

»» 

EOYPT. 

Peeta^  Haridra, 

Sans. 

,     Gr. 

Haradul, 

Singh. 

Hind. 

Haran-haha» 

f» 

rior)  „ 

MuDJal, 

Tam. 

HSB. 

Pampi, 

Tkt.. 

It. 

Paesapu, 

if 

ridifolia  and  G.  zedoaria.  It  is  extemiidf 
grown  throughout  the  East  Indies,  dun 
and  the  Archipelago,  for  home  oonsomptn 
and  for  export.  The  bulbs  are  small  ai 
furnished  with  numeroos  long  palatt 
tubers,  internally  of  a  deep  orange  ooka 
There  are  two  descriptions  of  tuben,  tk 
one  round,  the  other  long ;  but  both  n 
yielded  by  the  same  plant.  The  first  » 
round,  oval  or  ovate,  about  two  inches  % 
and  one  inch  in  diameter,  pointed  at  one  oi 
and  marked  externally  with  nnmeroas  am- 
lar  wrinkles.  The  second  are  cylindnetl,  Kt 
exceeding  in  thickness  the  little  finger,  tw 
or  three  inches  long,  somewhat  contoitedi 
tuberculated.  Both  kinds  are  yellowisb,  a* 
ternally  more  or  less  orange  yellow,  paso; 
into  reddish-brown.  The  factured  SDifas 
han  a  waxy  appearance.  The  odour  is  uttti- 
tic,  somewhat  analogous  to  giuger,  bat  pe» 
liar ;  the  taste  is  aromatic.  When  chef4 
it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  Its  powder ii 
orange  yellow.  The  tubers  are  freqaeetif 
worm-eaten.  Turmeric  is  used  in  djeiogt 
yellow  colour,  which  is  not  however  veiyp^ 
manenty  and  it  is  also  largely  used  as  a  cis- 
diment  in  curries. 

China  turmeric  consists  of  smooth,  phBi|i 
round,  and  long  tubers,  of  a  greenish  ks 
externally.  They  yield  a  bright  powder,  ii^ 
on  that  account  are  much  preferred  for  meS* 
cnl  purposes.  Thence  they  fetch  a  hig^ 
price  than  any.  other  sorts  of  turmeric. 

Bengal  turmeric  consists  of  long  UiiBi' 
narrow  tubers,  which  are  moderately  snood 
externally,  of  a  greyish  dull  yellow  eol(A 
and  break  with  a  deep  reddish  fraetan.  1^ 
fetches  a  higher  price  than  the  Madras  so^ 
on  account  of  its  being  a  much  stronger  dyt 

Madras  turmeric  is  the  most  sfaovf<  ^ 
consists  principally  of  large  long  tuben,  l)^ 
mixed  with  transverse  sectiona  of  round  tt 
bers.  Externally  the  tubers  are  marked  1? 
longitudinal  wrinkles,  the  surface  otyi\a^ 
is  rubbed  and  bright  yellow,  internally  tie 
colour  is  that  of  a  fresh  fraotared  snriaA^ 
gamboge.  Specimens  were  exhibited  at  tk 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1B55  from  Ttid^ 
nopoly,  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  &c. 

Malabar  turmeric  and  Bombay  tHf9ff^ 
consist  principally  of  long  tubers,  the  wed 
tubers  being  few,  and  of  a  very  inferior  q^ 
lity.  This  sort  of  turmeric  is  smaller  tfs 
more  shrivelled  than  the  Madras  sort,  b^ 
otherwise  somewhat  resembles  it. 

Java  turmeric  may  be  said  to  reseoW 
the  China  sort.  It  consists  of  both  fon» 
and  long  tubers,  but  chiefly  the  latter.  tW 
have  a  greenish-yellow  hue. 

Batavian  turmeric,  round  tubers,  said  tojj 
from  Java.  Dr.  T.  Martins  notices  this «" 
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8  having  beea  brought,  for  many  years,  from 
^tavia,  and  adds  that  it  contains  much 
olouring  matter,  and  is  probably  the  pro- 
[uoe  of  Carcuma  viridiflora. 
The  composition  of  turmeric  in  100  parts  in 
ohn's  Analysis,  is  shown  in  the  following — 

ellow  volatile  oil 1  I  Oum 14 

urcumiu 10   to  11     Woody  fibre 67 

''ellowextractive  11  tol2  |  Water  and  loss...  7  to  6 
Yogel  and  Fellitiefs  Aualysis. 


Lcrid  volatile  oiL 

loTcamiD. 

(rown  oolouring  matter. 

lum  a  (Utile) 


Starch. 
Woody  fibre. 
Chloride  of  calciam.- 
Turmeric. 


Curcumiu  is  the  resinous  colouring  matter 
)f  turmeric,  which  is  soluble  only  in  ether, 
^urmeric  is  free  of  duty.  Wholesale  price^ 
\8,  to  14*.  per.  cwt. 

The  kinds  that  are  best  suited  for  dyeing 
are  not  so  good  for  eating,  and  vice  versa. 
'  Amba  hald^"  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
[yer*s  turmeric.  Turmeric  is  growu  like  gin- 
;er  from  cuttings,  or  sets,  which  are  little 
ieces  of  the  freah  root  cut  up  and  planted. 

In  India  amongst  mahomedans  and  hindoos, 
fter  betrothmeut  and  before  marriage,  the 
(idy  IS  anointed  with  turmeric  both  in  pub- 
c  and  in  private.  Amongst  hindoos,  when 
dey  for  the  first  time  wear  a  new  cloth 
r  dress,  they  stain  its  four  corners  with  ttir- 
leric,  to  ward  off  the  evil-eye  and  guard 
gainst  malignant  spirits. — Hassal  Food  and 
Is  Adulterations,  p.  296.  Mason^s  Tenasserim, 
Hrdwood  Bombay  FroductSt  Madras  Ex, 
ur.  Reports,  Poolers  Statistics  of  Commerce, 
'immonds.  Powell  Hand  Booh,  vol,  1.  p, 
99.      WUsorCs  Glos. 

TURMERIC  TREE.  Coscinum  fenestra- 
am,  Coleb, 

TURMUJ  ?  Beng.  Turmuz.  Hind.  Cucur- 
ita  eitruUus,  Linn,  Gitrullus  cucurbits, 
fchrced. 

TURMUZ.  Hind.  Lupinus  albus. 

TURN-ABOUT  ISLAND,  in  lat.  26^  26' 
r.,  and  long.  1 14^  59^  £.,  on  the  east  coast 
f  China. 

TURNER,  Captain,  was  deputed  by  War- 
en  Hastings  in  1783,  on  a  second  mission  to 
*ibet,  but  was  prevented  reaching  Lhassa 
y  the  state  of  the  Government. 

TURNERACEuE,  D,C.,  an  order  of  plants, 
:iclading  two  species  of  Turnera. 

TURNING  LATHEof  India,  in  its  simplest 
orm,  consists  of  two  pegs  or  pieces  of  wood 
riven  into  the  ground,  with  a  short  iron  peg 
irojecting  from  each  iuwardly  ;  these  consti- 
nte  the  centres.  When  the  centres  get  slack, 
be  pegs,  or  heads  of  the  lathe  as  they  would 
e  called,  are  driven  a  little  firmer  and  f  ur- 
ber  in ;  or  should  this  not  suffice,  the  pegs  are 
»aUed  up  and  driven  into  fresh  ground.  The 
eat  consists  of  a  cross  piece  of  wood  with  a 
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handle  like  a  wooden  mattock  or  coal-rake. 
This  is  placed  in  front  of  the  lathe  and  steadi- 
ed by  the  foot.  'The  work  to  be  turned  is 
spun  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  bow  held 
ill  the  right  hand  :  the  tool  is  managed  with 
great  dexterity  by  the  lefc  hand  and  foot,  the 
rest  being  steadied  by  the  right  foot.  The  na- 
tive workman  is  almost  literally  quadruman- 
ouB,  and  can  make  his  feet  and  toes  almost 
as  serviceable  as  his  hands  and  lingers.  The 
lathe  costs  about  Rs.  2,  and  a  native  work- 
man will  turn  out  on  this  as  much  rough 
work  as  an  Englishman  will  on  the  best  foot- 
lathe.  The  tools  mainly  consist  of  short  bars 
of  steel  sharpened  at  both  ends,  each  end  be- 
ing used  alternately  ;  an  old  file,  or  anything 
else  that  will  cut.  They  have  seldom  a  good 
«dge — they  are  set  on  a  fineish-grained  sand- 
stone, not  capable  of  making  them  very  sharp. 
A  better  variety  of  lathe  has  the  two  heads 
coupled  together  by  a  bar,  and  made  fast  by 
wedges:  the  other  arrangements  are  the  same 
ill  both.  From  these  two,  bed-posts  and 
pieces  of  wood,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  turned  out.  In- 
stead of  being  painted,  the  works  are  lacquer- 
ed on  the  lathe  by  holding  on  a  piece  of  resin 
coloured  with  some  mineral  paint  They  give, 
in  this  way,  at  a  most  insignificant  price,  the 
effect  of  highly  polished  varnished  work.  The 
lathe  with  one  centre  and  chucks  for  turning 
hollow  cups  and  fancy  work,  is  a  much  more 
perfect  and  highly  finished  implement  than 
the  lathes  of  two  centres.  It  consists  of  a 
strong  platform  of  wood,  from  two  to  three 
and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  one  by  one 
and  a  half  or  two  feet  square.  The  heads 
are  morticed  into  this  :  an  iron  post  secures 
the  spindle  end — the  other  works  with  a 
wooden  collar  and  washer.  The  chuck  la 
fastened  on  without  screwing.  Like  the  other 
lathes,  it  is  worked  with  a  bow,  but  the  bow 
itself  ill  this  case  is  a  neat  and  well  finished 
implement  The  tools  and  mode  of  working 
are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all.  In  this 
lathe,  the  most  beautiful  ebony  and  ivory  work 
is  turned  with  singular  neatness  and  speed; 
and  we  should  say  a  native  would  beat  any 
European  with  this  variety  of  implement. 
They  turn  off  with  celerity  beads,  spheres, 
balls,  boxes,  backgammon  men,  and  plain 
chessmen, — for  each  of  which  half  a  dozen  of 
turns  seem  to  suffice, — Dr.  Buisi  in  Bombay 
Times, 

TURNIPS,  Brassica  rapa,  require  a  free 
Ught  soil ;  the  manure  applied  to  the  soil 
ought  to  be  kept  near  the  surface ;  one  variety, 
the  yellow  Maltese,  is  worthy  of  a  trial  on  the 
plains;  raised  from  seed,  sown  broad  cast, 
when  the  plants  have  formed  a  few  leaves, 
they  should  be  thinned  to  about  6  inches 
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apart ;  tued  in  soaps,  stews,  ho.  Turnips 
are  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rains  and  the  cold 
weather.  They  continue  until  the  latter  end 
of  February,  and  go  to  seed  easily. — Eiddell. 
Jafrey. 

TURNOULI.  An  Afghan  race,  ^ho 
chiefly  belong  to  Hazara,  but  they  hold 
lands  on  both  sides  the  Indus.  They  leagued 
with  the  Jadoon  tribe  of  the  Mahaban, 
and  with  the  Chuggerzye,  Hussunzye  and 
other  northern  Pathan  tribes,  tbey  proved 
most  formidable  opponents  to  the  Sikhs. 
The  district  of  western  Turnouli  is  a  petty 
principality,  with  a  geographical  area  of  250 
miles  south-east,  and  a  revenue  of  rupees 
28,000  per  annum,  held  as  a  fief  from  the 
Indian  government,  and  its  chief  possesses 
independent  internal  jurisdiction.  The  tract 
chiefly  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  a 
portion  only  being  on  the  right  bank,  and 
confronts  the  Hussunzye  country.  It  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  the  Turnouli,  a  tribe  of 
martial  Pathans.  A  recent  chief,  Payuda 
Khan,  was  a  wild  and  energetic  man,  and  was 
never  subjugated  by  the  Sikhs  or  by  the 
Jummoo  rajahs.  His  son,  Jehandad,  though 
loyal  and  respectable,  was  wanting  in  moral  and 
physical  force.  He  behaved  well  to  Gholab 
Sing  at  a  time  when  that  chief  had  no  friends 
in  Hazara,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  fief  and 
received  some  additional  landed  grants. 

•TURNOUR,  Gborgb,  son  of  the  Honor- 
able Qeorge  Tumour  the  first  Earl  of  Win- 
terton,  was  born  in  Ceylon,  in  1799,  edu- 
cated in  England,  and  entered  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Service  in  1818.  He  wrote  on  the  Bud- 
dhist History  of  Ceylon,  and  Indian  Chronolo- 
gy, in  vols.  V.  and  vi.  of  Bengal  As.  Soc.  A 
series  of  essays  on  the  Pali  Buddhistical  An- 
nals. But  his  great  work  was  his  translation 
of  the  Mahawansa.  He  died  at  Naples  10th 
April  1843. 

TURON  BAY  lies  to  the  north-west- 
ward of  Cham  Callao  Island  in  Cochin-China, 
and  is  called  by  the  natives  Han-san. 

TUROOI.    Bbng.    Hind.    Luffiei   acutan- 

gula. 
TUROO-LUTA.  Bjing.  Ipomoea  quamoc- 

lit. 

TURPANA,  properly  written  Tharpana. 

Amongst  the  hindoo  races  of  India,  a  water 

oblation,  an  oblation  offered  to  the  gods  before 

eating.    The  hindoos,  at  the  time  of  bathing, 

present  water  daily  to  the  gods,  to  the  sages, 

to    the    yaksha,    naga,  gandhurva.    opsara, 

asoora,  vidyadhara,  pishacha,  siddha,  and  to 

their  deceased  ancestors.    This  water  oblation 

they  call  tharpana,  and  it  should  be  performed 

three  times  a  day.  Brahmins  wash  the  whole 

body  before  eating;  the  Eshutree,  Vaishya 
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and  Sudra  only  the  hands  and  'feet  Tl^ 
then  assume  the  yellow  silk  vestment,  viud 
covers  them  from  the  waist  downwards,  vA 
is  the  sole  article  of  dress  worn  at  m«aii 
In  Guzerat,  each  person  has  a  small  ob- 
long wooden  stool  to  sit  upon,  rud  tk 
food  is  placed  on  a  similar  stool  oribat' 
legged  table.  The  vessels  used  are  bm 
or  copper — a  flat  round  dish,  containiii 
bread  and  preserves,  or  condiments,  «i 
two  or  three  cups  of  pottage  and  vegetabk 
The  water-vessel,  of  silver  or  brass,  with  i 
small  drinking  cup  set  upon  it,  stands  on « 
side.  The  second  course  is  composed  of  ris 
and  curds,  or  similar  food.  On  great  oc» 
eions,  however,  the  fare  is  more  varied  ui 
costly.  Ablutions  after  meals  are  oanhA 
to  the  hands  and  face.  The  men  of  tht 
family  eat  at  the  same  table,  then  the  woom 
clean  the  same  vessels,  and  use  them  for  tte 
own  breakfast.  The  servants  take  their  M 
after  the  family  breakfast  is  finished,  and  tli^ 
use  different  vessels.  The  men  chew  M 
nut  after  meals.  They  strive  to  avoid  tbeis- 
curring  defilement  from  the  touch  of  a  pern 
of  lower  caste.  Such  pollution,  howerer,  wb 
it  occurs,  is  remediable  by  the  use  of  *'paKk 
guvya,"  or  the  five  articles  derived  fromAi 
cow,  and  by  fasting  for  the  remainder  of  tk 
day.  The  second  meal,  which  is  a  ligli^ 
one,  is  eaten  at  about  eight  in  the  eTeniii| 
A  brahmin  traveller  preparing  for  dinner  mibi 
a  place  called  *'  choko,"  the  floor  of  which  k 
spreads  with  cow -dung  and  earth,  ^loisteBll 
with  water.  When  at  home,  his  own  '^roso^* 
or  cooking-room,  is  the  place  employed,  W 
if  necessary,  the  choko  may  be  made  vsk 
the  shade  of  a  hedge  by  the  way-side,  or  a 
any  other  convenient  place.  Upon  the  cb(i> 
he  raises  a  little  temporary  stone,  which  ki 
smears  in  like  manner  with  cow-dnng,  fd 
thereupon  he  cooks  his  food.  The  Poorbea 
or  eastern  brahmins,  carry  their  eidrax^ 
notions  upon  this  point  to  such  a  length  ^ 
brothers  even  are  forbidden  to  use  the  Bin 
choko,  nor  may  one  take  fire  from  the  stoit 
of  another.  Hence  the  saying,  "Twel* 
Poorbeea  and  thirteen  choko,**  because  ^ 
that  number  of  brahmins  an  extra  stotf 
would  be  required  for  the  fire  alone.  Tbt 
brahmin,  when  his  food  is  ready  before  eati!^ 
performs  the  tharpana,  that  is  to  say,  he  is 
a  copper  cup  with  water,  and  puts  therein  > 
few  grains  of  barley,  some  sesamumf  leav* 
of  the  sacred  basil  tree,  sandal,  &e^  ^ 
holding  some  sacrificial  grass,  he  fills  ^ 
joined  hands  with  water,  which  he  pours  1»> 
again  into  the  cup,  saying,  **I  offer  (oJ» 
turpun  of)  this  water  to  all  the  Pev.''  ^* 
proceeds  to  make  similar  offerings  of  water  t^ 
meD>  animals^  trees,  rivers,  seasyto  thebh0(A 
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pcdi,  reeehee,  progenitors,  and  other."    Then 
ho  mentions  the  names,  as  many  as  he  can 
recollect,  of  his  father's  anoestors,  his  mother's 
ancestors,  and  his  own  deceased  friends.     He 
now  performs  the  homa,  or  fire-sacrifice,    by 
throwing  a  portion  of  rice  and  clarified  but- 
ter into  a  little  copper  or  earthen  vessel,  con- 
taining fire,  repeating,  while  so  employed,  tlie 
Dames  of  the  Deva,     The  brahmin  sets  aside 
five  portions  of  food,  for  cows,  beggars,  dogs, 
Gtnts,  and  sparrows.     He  then  takes  a  little  of 
each  dish,  and  offers  it  to  the  Deo,  in  a  ves- 
sel containing  five  divisions.     He  now  sit8 
down  to  bis  breakfast ;  but,  before  commen- 
cing, repeats  the  gayatri  over  a   handful  of 
nrater,  with  which  he  sprinkles  his  own  food, 
md  three  portions  which  he  sets  apart   for 
Sramha,  Vishnu,  and  Siva     The  first  five 
noutbfuls  he  swallows  are  for  the  '*  Punch- 
3ran,*'  or  five  airs  supposed  to  be   in  the 
3ody  and    necessary   to   existence.     At    the 
conclusion  of  his  repast,  he  deposits  upon  the 
|;round    a  little  of    what    remains,  as    au 
>fifering  on  behalf  of  the  spirits  residing  in 
lell.     Long  practice  enables  the   brahmin  to 
tcquit  himself  of  the  performance  of  this 
rery     elaborate     and     painful     ceremonial 
•1  less  time  than  is  occupied  in  the  descrip- 
ion.     Brahmins  frequently  consider  it  neces- 
lary  that  they  should  observe  practices  of 
leculiar  difficulty  in  order  to  maintain  their 
luperiority  over  the  other  castes.     Of  these 
he  most  strict  is  an  observance  of  the  Nagur 
irahmins,   called    "Nuven,"    or    purity  in 
egard  to  food.   The  brahmin,  having  bathedi 
Iresses  himself  in  silk  or  woolleu  clothes,  or 
I  he  require  to   use  cotton  garments,  these 
last  be  dipped  in  water,  wrung  out,  and 
ried  in  some  place  where  nothing  impure 
an  touch  them.    Thus  habited,  he  sits  down 

>  dinner,  but  he  must  preserve  himself  from 
umerous  accidents  which  would  render  him 
npure,  and  compel  him  to  desist  from  his 
leaL  If  he  touch  an  earthen  vessel  he  is 
efiled,  unless  the  vessel  have  never  contained 
ater.  The  touch  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
r  of  a  piece  of  leather  or  paper,  which  he 
lay  accidentally  have  sat  down  upon,  renders 
Im  impure,  but  if  hindoo  letters  have  been 
ritten  on  the  paper  they  preserve  him  from 
dfilementi  because  they  represent  Saras- 
ati,  the  goddess  of  learning,  the  sakti  of 
rahma.  Ifi  however^  letters  be  written  on 
oth  or  leather,  these  remain  impure.     Thus 

the  Gita,  or  any  other  portion  of  scripture 

>  required  for  use  at  the  time,  it  must  be 
>and  with  silk  and  not  with  cotton,  leather 
ost  be  avoided,  and  instead  of  common  paste 
I  flour  and  water,  the  book-binder  must 
aploy  paste  of  pounded  tamarind  seed.  A 
iutedbook  will  not  answer  the  brahmin's 
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purpose,  becanse  printing  ink  contains  impure 
water.     Some  think  that  the  touch  of  deer- 
skin does  not  defile.   Raw  cotton  does  hot 
render  the  brahmin  impure,  but  if  it  have 
been  twisted  for  the  wick  of  a  lamp  by  a 
person  not  in  the  state  of  '^  Nuven"  it  does  - 
and  again,  if  it  have  been  dipped  in  oil  or 
clarified  butter  it  does  not.      Bones  defile, 
but  women's  ivory  armlets  do  not,  except  iu 
those  parts  of  the  pountry  where  they  are  not 
usually  worn,  and  then  they  do.  The  touch  of 
the  child   of  the  same   caste   who  has « not 
lenrned  how  to  eat  grain  does  not  defile,  but 
if  the  child  have   eaten   grain  it  does.     The 
touch  of  a  donkey,  a  dog,  or  a  pig  defiles,  some 
say  that  the  touch  of  a  cat  also  defiles,  others 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  does  not  because, 
in  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  cat  out.  If 
a  brahmin  who   is  in    *  Nuven'  be  eating,  or 
if  he  have  risen  from  eating,  the  touch  of  his 
person    defiles    another   brahmin  who  is  in 
*  Nuven,*  but  has  not  begun  hi?  dinner. — 
Farbes*  Ras  Mala  or  Hindoo  Annais,  vol,   ii. 
from  p.  256  to  259.     See  Hindoo.     Manners. 
TURPANI.  Hind.  Viscum  album. 
TURPENTINE. 

Ratenuj-rumi, 

Butnni, 

Terebenthioe, 

Turpentiu, 

Turpintine, 

Kelnn-ka-tAl, 

l\irpentine   is    obtained  in   the  north   of 
Europe,  America  and  in  the  Himalayas,  from 
species  of  Lariz  of  Abies  and  Pinus,  or  the  fir 
and  pine  and  larch  trees,  as  also  from  trees  of 
the  genus  Pistacea  in  Canada.     The   Abies 
excelsa,  the  Norway  Spruce  Fir,  yields  the 
Burgundy  pitch   of  commerce  ;  the  Canada 
balsam  is  from  the  Abies   balsamea  ;   Venice 
turpentine  is  obtained  from  Lariz  enropisa ; 
common  turpentine  is  obtained  from  Pinus 
sylvestris,  and  other  species  of  pine  and  fir, 
as  also  from  the  Pistacea  terebinthus.     The 
Pinus    morinda    of   the    Himalayas    yields 
spontaneously    a    very    fine    resin.     Cedrns 
deodara  or  Himalayan  Cedar,   is  on   elegant 
and  lofty  tree,  hardy  as  the  larch,   and  yield- 
ing valuable  timber.     It  has  been  extensively 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Enst  India 
Company,  and  is  interesting  as  having  been 
long  employed  in  medicine  by   the  hindoos, 
and  known  even  to  A  vicenna.    Its  turpentinei 
known  by  the  name  kelon-ka-tel,   is  in  great 
repute  in  the  north-west  of  India,  from  its 
stimulant  properties  and   {>ower  of  healing 
deep-sented  ulcers,  as  in  elephants  and  camels. 
— Royle  Productive  Resourced  of  India. 
TURPENTINE  OIL. 


Aa. 

»» 
Fb, 

Gsa. 

Qaz. 

HlKD. 


Trementina, 

It. 

Terebinthina, 

Lat. 

ZiiDgbari, 

Pkbs. 

Terpentyna, 

Pol. 

Skipidar, 

Rus. 

Kota, 

Nsp. 

Oil  of  Tarpentine,  Bwo. 
Baa  de  rase,  Fa. 

HuiledetorebeDtbiae^  „ 
Turpentiiiol,  GcB. 


Turpentine,  Mind. 

Acqua  di  nuKi,  It. 

Aguarras,  6f. 
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This  essential  oil  is  drawn  from  turpentine 
by  distillation.  There  are  two  sorts  ;  the  best, 
red,  and  the  other  white.  That  distilled 
from  the  turpentine  of  the  common  long-leaved 
fir  of  the  Himalayas,  is  of  very  superior 
qiiAlity.  Turpentine  oil  is  extensively  uned 
in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  &c. — McCvl' 
lochf  RoyUs  Productive  Resources  of  India, 

TURPHTLA.  Ydnani.  Eulophla  vir- 
ens,  R.  Br. ;  W.  Ic. 

TURQUESA.     Sp.    Turquoise. 

TURQUIA.    Sp.    Maize. 

TURQUOISE.    Eno.  Tr. 

Ferozah,  Hind.  |  Turquesa,  8p 

Found  at  Khojend  in  Mawar-al-nahr  or  Trans- 
Oxiana,  at  Shebavek,  in  hills  near  Shiraz*  in 
the  Tibet  hills,  in  Eirman,  and  in  a  mountain 
of  Azerbijan,  where  the  mine  was  discovered 
about  fifty  years  before  Ahmed  bin  Abd  ul 
Aziz  composed  his  Treatise  on  Jewels.  He 
describes  the  mine  at  Nishapur  as  most  cele- 
brated from  early  ages  for  that  particular  kind 
of  turquoise,  entitled  Abu  Ishaki,  which,  snys 
he,  averts  evil  from  those  who  wear  it,  conci- 
liates the  favor  of  princes,  augments  wealth, 
preserves  the  sigh(,  ensures  victory  over  an 
adversary,  and  banishes  all  unpleasant  dreama. 
The  ancient  sages,  when  first  they  beheld  a 
new  moon,  immediately  after  6xed  their  eyes, 
says  he,  on  the  Firozeh.  The  turquoiae  of 
Nishapur  is  the  bebt.  The  turquoise,  from 
whatever  source,  is  apt  to  change  colour*  if 
brought  in  contact  with  acids,  musk,  camphor, 
or  other  scents,  and  possibly  from  the  state 
of  the  weather.  Small  clear  Persinn  stones 
^for  it  is  chiefly  fornd  at  Nishapur  in 
Khorasan)  Bell  at  6d.  to  20s,  each,  whilst  a 
fine  ring  stone  will  realize  from  £10  to  X40, 
a  perfect  stone  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  and  of 
good  depth  was  sold  fcr  £400,  It  vaiies 
from  white  to  fine  azure  blue,  but  it  is  only 
the  fine  bine  stones  that  are  of  any  value. 
Turquoise  is  still,  in  England,  believed  to 
protect  the  wearer  from  contagion,  a  belief, 
as  regards  that  and  other  stones,  very  common 
amongst  the  ancients.  From  the  Persian  name 
ferozi3i  is  the  color  called  Ferozah  rang, 
turquoise  blue.  The  best  are  from  Nishapur, 
and  are  described  by  Ferrier,  as  classed  into 
eight  kinds — fatahi,  azhaii,  sulimani,  zanwi, 
asmani,  abd-ul-hamidi,  Indalisi,  kanjinya. 
Turquoise  of  Badakhshan  is  of  a  blue  colour 
and  is  inferior  to  that  of  Nishapur.  Turquoise 
IS  rather  a  favourite  stone  with  the  mahome- 
dans  of  India.  Its  various  localities  have  only 
recently  become  known.  Tavernier  remarks 
that  the  turquoise  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but 
in  Persia,  where  there  are  two  mines.  The 
one  is  called  the  Old-Rock,  three  days'  jour- 
ney from  Meched,  towards  the  north-west, 
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near  a  great  town  which  goes  by  the  nmti 
Michabourg.  The  other,  which  is  called  tin 
New-Rock,  is  five  days' journey  off.  Thwd 
the  New-Rock  are  of  a  paler  blue  incliDisf 
to  white,  and  less  esteemed,  so  that  yua  mj 
have  a  great  many  for  a  little  money.  Soe 
years  before,  the  khig  of  Persia  commandf^ 
that  no  turquoises  Hhould  be  digged  oat  i^ 
the  Old-Rock,  but  only  f«>r  himself,  makiB| 
use  of  those  turquoises  instead  of  eit«iiDei% 
of  which  the  Persians  are  altogether  igDorati, 
to  adorn  hiltn  of  sword.**,  knives  and  daggea 

Turquoises  are  abundant  at  Leh,  and  si 
plentifully  found  in  the  more  remote  r^«> 
of  Tartary  and  Tarkand.  Some  of  tbeR 
stones  are  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  viti- 
out  a  flaw  ;  Mrs.  Harvey  saw  some  of  era 
double  that  size,  though  not  perfect  Indeid, 
the  majority  were  flawed  extensively.  A 
small  stone,  tolerably  perfect,  costs  from  on 
to  ten  shillings.  At  or  near  Khojend  iii 
turquoise  mitie,  but  the  stones  foand  tbes 
are  of  a  greenish  hue  and  far  less  esteeoei 
than  those  of  Nishapur,  in  Khorasxa  TbcR 
is  another  of  very  insignificant  note  fon*- 
where  in  Kerman. — Fraser's  Journey  tt* 
KliorasaHi  p.  105.  Adventures  of  a  La^f  ■ 
Tartar y  cCrc.  Mrs,  Harvey.  ,ik>L  i,  p.  355- 
General  Ferrier,  Ousley^s  Ttaveh,  vuLif- 
211.  FmmaniuL     Tavernier* g  Travels. 

TOURA-PHEE.  Burm.  CaloiAylloi, 
species. 

TURRiEA  VTRENS.  Kon.  syn.  of  il^ 
lantia  tnonophylla. 

TURRUKI.     See  Afghan. 

TUR  or  Turi.  In  the  time  of  Sakj* 
muni,  a  sort  of  WHndering  friar. 

TURSH.HiKD.  Sour,  harsh.  ZirisLktw* 
Berberis  vulgaris. 

TUR  SINA.  Mount  Sinai.  See  Jibl  Mb* 

TURTLES  are  of  two  kinds,— of  tbefan* 
Trionyoid©  or  fresh  water  turtles,  and  of  * 
Chelonidae  or  marine  turtles,  viz. : — 

Fresh  water  turtles  :  Trionycidse. 

Emyda  granosa,   Qunth,     India. 

„       Ceylonensis  „  Ceylon. 

„       vitrata,  Peters.         Goa. 

Trionyx  sinensis',    Wiegm,   Chins,  Clin*i 

Form* 

Gangeticus,  Nepal,  Ganges,  Pentf* 

Javanicus.  Schw.     India,  Java- 

ornatus.   Gray.    Slam,  CamN* 

Bonie>> 

,,       Guntheri,  Gray.    India. 
Chitra  Indica,  Nepal,  Malay  and  £tf^ 

Archipel<* 

Marine  turtles  :  ChelonidsD. 
Caonana  olivacea,  Gray.    Indian  seas. 
Chelonia  virgata,  Gray,    Indian  oossia 
Caretta  squamata,    Gunth,     Archip^ 

Maldives,  C^ 
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Dermatoohelys  coriacea,  Gray,     All  seas. 
Fresh  water  turtlen  are  of  no  use  to  man. 


oceasioa  requires.     It  is  said  as   a  carious 
fact,  that    the    male  turtle    never    lauds. 


Marine  turtles  form  an  important  article  of  ^  Oa  the  soath-westeru  coast  of  Ceylou  at  cer- 
food,  and  their  scales  are  valuable  as   the  tor-   tain  seasons,  the  flesh  of  turtle  is  avoided 


tuise  shell  of  commerce.     Four  different  kiuds 
are   distinguished    at    Cape  York  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Islands.     Three  species  of 
these  can  be  identified  as  the  green,  the  hawks- 
l^ill,  Caretta  squamnta,  and  the   lo^^gerhead, 
Caouana  olivacea  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  small  one, 
which  in  said  to  be  caught  by  a  live  sucking 
fish  (Echeneis  remoru)  being  secured  by  a  line 
passed  rouad  the  tail,  and  thrown   into  the 
water  in  certain  places  known  to  be  suitable 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  fish   while  swimming 
about  makes  fast  by  its  sucker  to  any  turtle 
of  this  small  kind  which  it  may  chance  to 
encounter,  and  both  are  hauled  in  together. 
The  green  turtle  is  of  so  much  consequence 
to  the     natives    of   the   Archipelago,    that 
they  have  distinguished  it  by  a  special  name 
taken   from  the  animal  itself   (suiangi,  from 
sulur).    The  season   of  the  year  when  it  is 
most  plentiful    at    Cape  York,  usually  ex- 
tends   from  about  the   middle    of  October 
until  the  end  of  November,  but  the  limits 
are  not  constant     During  the  season  they 
are  to  be   seen   floating  about   on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  ofteu  in  p«iirs,  male  and 
female  together.     A  few  are  caught  at  night 
on  the  sandy  beaches,  but  the  greater  number 
are  captured  in  the  water.   The  canoes  engag- 
ed in  turtling,  besides  g«>ing  about  in  the  day, 
are  often  sent  out  on  calm  moonlight  nights. 
When  a  turtle  is  perceived,  it  is  approached 
from  behind  as  noiselessly  as  possible,—  when 
within  reach,  a  man  in  the  bow  carrying  the 
end  of  a  small  rope  jumps  out,  and  getting 
upon  the  animaFs  buck,  with  a  hand  (»n  each 
aboulder,  generally   contrives  to  turn  it  and 
secure  it  with  the  rope  before  it  has  got  far. 
This  operation  requires  considerable  strength 
and  courage,  in  addition  to  the  remarkable 
dexterity  in  diving  and  swimming  possessed 
by  all  the  blacks  of  the  north-east  coast  of 
Australia  and  Torres  Strait.    There,  are  some 
favourite  look-out  stations  for  turtle  where  the 
tide  runs  strongly  off  a  high  rocky  point.     At 
many   such  places,  distinguished    by   large 
cairns  of  stones,  bones  of  turtles,  dugongs,  &c., 
watch  is  kept  during  the  season,  and,  when  a 
tartle  is  perceived  drifting  past  with  the  tide, 
tbe  canoe  is  manned  and  sent  in  chase.     At 
the  islands  of  Talen-Taleu  many  thousands 
could  be  easily  proeored.    The  Malays  watch 
dunog  the  uight,  to  ascertain  where  the  tur- 
tle deposits  her  eggs*  for  as  soon  as  she  has 
finished  her  task,  she  covers  them  with  her 
ftippers  with  sand^  and  immediately  retires 
into  the  sea.    A  piece  of  wood  is  then  put  up 
9^  a  mark  for  the  nest,  which  is   rifled  as 
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as  poisonous.    At  Pantura,  to  the  south  o£ 
Colombo,  twenty-eight  persons  who  had  par- 
taken of  turtle  in  October,   1840,  were  im- 
mediately seized  with  sickuess.    The  hawks- 
bill-turtle^  which  supplies  the  tortoise-shell 
of  commerce,  was  at  former  times  taken  in 
great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of   Hambang- 
totte  during  the  season,  when  they  came  to 
deposit  their  eggs.     This  gave  rise  to  the 
trade  in   tortoise-shell    at  Point  de  Qalle, 
whore  it  is  still  manufactured  into  articles 
of  ornament  by  the    mahomedans,  but  the 
shell  they  employ  is  now  almost  entirely  im- 
ported from  the  Maldives.    If  taken  from  the 
animal  after  death  and  decomposition,  the 
colour  of  the  shell  becomes  clouded  and  mil- 
ky, and  hence  the  cruel  expedient  is  resorted 
to  of  seizing  the  turtles  as  they  repair  to  the 
shore  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  suspending 
them  over  fires  till  heat  makes  the  plates  on 
the  dorsal  shields  to  sta  » from  the  bone  of  the 
carapace,  after  which  the  creature  is  permit- 
ted to  escape  to  the  water.    At  the  period 
of  breeding,  the  identical  tortoise  is  believed 
to  return  again  and  again  to  the  same  spot^ 
notwithstanding  that,  at  each  visit,  she  may 
have  to  undergo  a  repetition  of  this  torture* 
In  the  year  1826,  a  hawksbiU  turtle  wastaken 
near  Hambangtotte,  in  Ceylon,  which  bore  a 
ring  attached  to  one  of  its  fins  that  had  been 
placed  there  by  a  Dutch  officer  thirty  years 
before,  with  a  view  to  establish' the  fact  of 
these  recurring   visits  to  the  same    beach. 
The  finest    tortoise  shell  is  exported  from 
Celebes  to  China  ;  the  natives  kill  the  turtle 
by  blows  on  the  head,  and  immerse  the  shell 
in  boiling  water  to  detach  the  plates.    Dry 
heat  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  unskilful,  who 
frequently  destroy  the  tortoise-shell  in  the 
operation.    The  midas  turtle  is  said  to  lay 
from  ten  to  twelve  dozens  of  eggs,  and  Der. 
coriacea  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dozens  at 
once ;  but  many  of  the  marine  turtles  lay 
from  one-hundred  to  two-hundred  and  fifty. 
The  eggs  are  generally  hatched  by  the  sun  in 
three  weeks.     On  escaping  from  the  eggs,  the 
young  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  siz^.  a 
little  larger  than  a  rupee  ;  but  few  survive 
the  attacks  of  sea-birds,  herons  and  storks,  in 
their  way  to  the  ocohu,  and  the  sharks  and 
shark-toothed  fishes  when  there.     The  flesh 
of  the  hawksbill  turtle  is  not  held  in  esteem, 
but   the  plates  of  its   shell  being   thicker, 
stronger,  and  cleaner  than  those  of  any  other 
species,  it  is  of  great  importance  as  an  article 
of  trade.    When  heated  in  boiling  water  it 
softens,  and  by  pressure  can  be  made  to 
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assnme  any  form,  or  two  pieces  can  be  made 
to  adhere.  In  this  state  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals  are  made  to  adhere  to  tortoise 
ghellfl. — Journal  Indian  Archipel.  vol.  lii.  p. 
227,  1849.  Tennenfs  Sketches  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Ceylon,  p.  294.  Ganlher's  Reptiles  \ 
of  British  India,  Macgillivray's  Voyage,  vol. 
i.  p,  21-2.  Marryat's  Indian  Archipelago, 
p.  123-183.  Mr.  J.  Rohde  MSS.  See  Tortoise 

shell 
TURTLE-DOVE.    A  bird  of  the  genus 

Turtnr. 

TURTUMAGLIO.     It.    Turmeric. 
TURTUE,   a  genus  of  birds,  the  turtle- 
doves, of  the  sub-family  TurturiiiaB  and  order 
Gemitores.     Their  generio  name  in  the  Urdu 
is  "  Eakbta."     The  Indian  species  are — 

T.    rupicolus,    PcUlas,    the  ashy  turtle-do ve, 

of  Northern  and  N.  E.  Asia,  BimalayaA. 

„    meena,  Syk&tj   the  rufus  turtle-dove,  all 

British  ludia. 
,,    Cambayensisi  Oni.,  the  little  brow  a  dove, 

all  British  India. 
„     Suratensis,  Orn. ,  spotted  dove  of  all  British 

lodia, 
,,    resoria,  Linn.,  common  ring  dove,  Africa, 
Malay  ppuinsula,  Java,  and  Archipelago. 
„    liumilis,  Temm.,  red  turtle  dove,  British 
ladia,  Archipelago. 
Turtur  bitorquatus,  l^em.,  of  Java,  Timor, 
&c.,    has     the     grey    of  the     crown    and 
wings,  and  the   vinaceousof  the   neck  and 
breast  deeper  and  brighter  than  in  the  others, 
black  semi-oollar  moderately  bruad,  and  mar- 
gined (more  broadly  above)  with  white;  be- 
lieatli  the  wings  very  dark  aahy,  and  vent 
and  lower  tail-coverts  white. 

Turtur    brevicaudatus,  Blytli.,  is  a  more 
aberrant   species,    and    remarkable   for  its 
shorfc  tail,  in  which  respect  the  Malayan  T. 
macrodactylus,    Strickland^    is   intermediate 
to    this    and   the    preceding    species.     Size 
comparatively  small.     Length  about  5^  in.,  of 
which,  tail  If  in.^its  outermost  feather  fin.' 
shorter  than  the  medial;  closed  wing  2^  in.; 
more  rounded  than  in  the  two  other  species, 
having  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  primaries  sub- 
equal  and  longest ;  bill  to  gape  it  in,  tarse 
f  in.     Colour  of  the  upper  parts  somewhat 
rufescent,  and  the  feathers  soft  and  less  elon* 
gated,  of  a  rich  olive-brown,  black-bordered, 
and  paler  towards  shaft;  at  forehead  inclining 
to  ashy  and  scarcely  stiffened:  plumage  over 
the  rump  discomposed  and  excessively  dense 
and  copioas,throat  mingled  dusky  and  whitish 
and  rest  of  the  lower  parts  weak  ferrnginous, 
deepest  on  middle  of  belly,  vent  and  lower 
tail-coverts  ;   a  series  of  whitish,  terminal 
specks  on  the  great  range  of  wing  coverts,  and 
otliers  tipping  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries. 
Turtur  Dussumieri»     Tern.,    with    broad 
collar    from  Malasia    and  the  Philippines, 
has  never  been  seen  from  continental  Malasia 
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(t.  «.,  the  Malayan  peninsula),  where  T.  tig- 
rinus  abounds,  distinct  alike  from  T.  Son' 
tensis  and  T.  Ghinensis. 

Turtur  humilis.  Tern.,  of  India,  is  soofr 
what  less  af&ued  to  the  rest,  and  is  very  r- 
markable,  among  the  Golumbids,  for  \k 
diverse  hue  of  the  sexes. 

Turtur  risorius  of  India,  has  the  third  pri- 
mary a  little  shorter  than  the  2nd,  sud  tk 
1st  4  in.  shorter,  and  the  4th  f  in.  shorts 
than  the  2Qd;  tail-feathers  sub-even  or  aligiit- 
ly  rounded,  except  the  outermost  pair,  viiiek 
are  ^  in.  shorter  than  the  medial.  Nnclal 
semi-collar  much  narrower  than  in  the  otho^ 
and  no  vinaceous  hue  on  the  nape  below  it; 
beneath,  the  wings  are  whitish,  and  the  vfA 
and  lower  tail-coverts  are  of  a   dull  ash-grg. 

Turtur  rupicola,  Pallas,  replaces  T.  M«- 
na  in  the  Simla  and  Masuri  hills.  Oth^Io- 
dian  species  are  named  T.  auritus,  T.  china- 
sis,  T.  orientalis,  T.  vinaceus.— i8fy<A,  ^ 
port ;  JerdoUf  Birds. 

TURUr  Beng.  Luffa,  sp.  Watermelon. 

TURUNEE.    Sans.    From  tree,  to  savi 

TURUNJ.    Arab.  Citron.     . 

TURUNJABIN.  Pees.  Manna  oWorf 
from  the  tamarisk  and  camel's  thoro,  Alli^ 
maurorum. 

TURUSHK A,  a  name  of  the  Scjthi  «» , 
invaded  India  ;  a  hindoo  name  for  the  na^ 
medans  of  India,    Tartary,  and  EahuL  Ss 
India.     Turishka. 

TQRUSHU,  also  Nila  tutam.  Tam.  Sil- 
phate  of  copper. 

TURVASA,  a  name  of  Tartory.  Seeli- 
dia.  Turan. 

TUUWAR.  Hind.    Cassia  auricuUta. 

TURWEEAH.  the  eighth  day  of  the* 
homedan  month,  Zeehuj,  is  so  celled. 

TUS  or  Tuz,  a  birch  bark,  upon  whiAt 
additiim  to  leather,  we  learn  that  theanda* 
Persians  wrote.  The  sAme  seems  alsc*  to  ba" 
been  anciently  used  in  Northern  Indis-  /■ 
Huen  Thsang's  time,  the  early  buddbistsffl^ 
tures  of  Kaayapa's  council  were  writtea  onttj 
leaves  of  the  Tala  paink  In  the  eleww 
century,  according  to  Alburini^  P*P^^ 
used  ;  in  the  south  of  India  the  leaves  oCtti 
Tar  tree  are  still  used,  but,  in  the  proTiflJJ 
of  Central  and  Northern  India,  they  »» 
the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  called  tuz,  snditjj 
the  branch  of  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  eiP 
bhoj,  a  species  of  Morus  or  Betws,  •^ 
whidi  they  covered  their  vessels,— F. 4 J** 
TUS,  an  ancient  city  of  KhorsBSD,  t* 
marches  N.  E.  from  Neshapur,  »n<^*'l7*n 
the  north  of  the  modem  town  of  Mesb'hid.  * 
consisted  of  two  towns,  Tabaran  and  NoW| 
and  was  onc^?  a  place  of  considerahle  imp^ 
I  ance,  but  it  was  devastated  by  the  U«beP» 
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996  H.  (1588  A.  D.),  and  its  place  has  been 
taken  by  Meah'hid. 

TUS,orTUSH.  Hind.  Wool :  shawl-wool. 
The  Ist  qaality  of  shawl  wool,  is  called  shah- 
tu8  or  ash-tus.  Tus  khudrang.  Hiiid.»  or 
gray-tus,  U  the  second  quality  of  fihawl-wool, 
its  name  meaning  wool  of  natural  colour. 

TUSBEEtl,  a  mahomedan  rosary  or  cbap- 
let  of  beads,  made  of  date  stones,  fish  bones, 
cornelian,  Mocha  stones,  pearls,  mother  of 
pearl,  coral,  the  seeds  of  the  Genua  Indica 
or  Indian  shot,  olive  stones,  onyx,  ebony, 
Ocymum  pilosnm,  basilic  basil,  ngati,  tbe 
seeds  of  the  Corypha  umbraculifera.  the  earth 
of  Rarbillah,  sandal,  and  the  stones  of  the 
Cicca  disticha,  cholimiili  or  churmayla. — 
Herklott. 

TUSCAN.    See  India,  Semitic  races. 

TUSE.  Hind.  Cosciuia  «/>.,  also  Ficus 
Roxbnrghii. 

TUSHASPA.     See  Inscriptions. 

TU-SHEEAH.  A  shiah  mahomedan  is  so 
called. 

TUSHI-RANa.  Hind.  Dark  brown-gray 
colour. 

TUSHRLK.   Arab.  Days  of  communion. 

TUSHTUUEKAN.  Small  plates. 

TUSHTU  KUAN.     See  Kalkas. 

TUSI.  SeeSkyin. 

TU8LEEM.    See  Islam.  Salam. 

TUSSAH.  A  kind  of  silk  cloth  prepared 
from  a  wild  silk  worm  and  woven,  in  some 
districts  in  Bengal,  into  silk  of  a  fine  descrip- 
tion, much  uf^ed  for  ladies'  and^children's  dress- 
eft,  and  in  moat  parts  in  India  for  native  use, 
being  worn  by  bindoos  for  certain  ceremonies 
and  while  bathing  :  it  is  an  article  of  export. 
In  the  Dekhan,the  tussah  worm  breeders  are  a 
class  quite  distinct  from  the  weavers,  and  are 
either  Telingns  of  low  caste  or  Gonds;  the 
former  reside  principally  at  Chilpore,  Mada- 
pore,  and  Chiunore.  At  Madapore,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  and  head -quar- 
ters of  the  tussah  breeders,  there  are  at  least 
seventy  families.  The  tussah  breeder  never 
thinks  of  keeping  up  the  breed  of  the  insect 
throughout  the  year.  When  the  leaf  is  off 
the  tree  about  the  middle  of  March,  he  deems 
bis  occupation  gone,  and  he  leaves  the  object 
of  his  former  excessive  care  to  shift  for  itself, 
thinkiog  of  nothing  but  the  present  ease, 
mrhich  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words — 
sloth,  a  bare  subsistence,  and  an  occasional 
debauch  in  his  nectar,  palm  toddy.  But  with 
the  rains  returns  his  toll,  and  some  little  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  procuring  insects  for 
a  fresh  campaign.  If  he  can  gather  a  dozen 
of  promising  cocoons  which  his  experience 
tells  him  are  of  females,  he  is  quite  satisfied. 
Carefully  does  he  watch  the  bursting  of  the 
oocoon,  and  much  care  does  he  take  of  its 
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winged  inmate,  having  previously  prepared 
for  it  a  house  of  teak  leaves  dried.  The  male 
is  not  tardy  in  approaching.  Impregnation 
takes  place,  the  mule  dies,  and  in  four  days 
after  laying  her  eggs,  the  female  also.  The 
eggs  are  in  number  abont  sixty  :  of  these  one 
half  prove  abortive,  while  the  others  are 
hatched  in  ten  days.  The  small  insect  is  fed 
on  the  tender  leaves  of  the  Careya  sphsrica, 
and  in  six  weeks  spins  its  cocoon ;  the  first 
brood  are  spared  and  allowed  to  burst  their 
cocoons  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ova 
for  the  tusser  harvest.  The  same  process  is 
described  as  again  gone  through,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  young  worms  are  at  this 
time  fed  on  the  lenves  of  the  Pentaptera  to- 
mentosa,  because  those  of  the  Careya  sphsBrica 
are  by  this  period  of  the  season,  supposed  to 
have  acquired  some  influence  noxious  to  the 
insect.  It  is  during  the  progress  of  the  worm 
from  the  egg  to  the  formation  of  the  cocoon 
that  every  energy  of  the  tussah  breeder  is 
called  iuto  action  for  the  preservation  of  his 
charge.  Every  animal,  footed,  winged  and 
creeping,  is  said  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  tussah 
grub.  Ants  tiestroy  them,  kites  and  crows 
prey  on  them,  snakes  devour  them,  and  squir- 
rels are  said  to  make  a  repast  of  them.  To 
protect  them  first  from  their  insect  enemies, 
the  tussah  breeder  ascends  the  ^*  muddy"  tree 
( Pentaptera  tomentosa),  the  leaves  of  which 
are  the  insect's  foo<l,  every  branch  he  carefully 
clears  of  the  different  species  of  ants  by  which 
they  may  be  infested,  preventing  the  access  of 
others  by  surrounding  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
at  its  f<»ot  with  asbes.  The  other  enemies 
are  kept  off  by  shouting,  throwing  stones, 
firing  guns,  ka.  Their  life  at  this  time  would 
appear  by  their  own  account,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unremitting  toil,  to  devote  themselves 
to  which  they  forswear  not  only  every  iudul* 
gence  but  every  comfort,  and  it  rouses  the 
apathetic  ficasant  of  Telingaua  to  eloquence 
when  he  recounts  what  privations  he  under- 
goes, what  pleasure  he  derives  himself,  and 
what  incessant  labour  he  incursi  while  watch- 
ing the  rearing  of  the  worm,  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  its  work.  The  tussah  butterfly  is  a 
species  of  Saturnia,  probably  the  paphia,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Heifer  as  the  most  common  of 
the  native  species.  From  four  to  five  hun- 
dred of  the  eocoons  are  sold  to  the  banya 
and  weavers  for  one  rupee ;  the  moth  is  killed 
by  means  of  heat.  There  are  three  tussah 
harvests,  one  at  the  end  of  the  rains,  the  other 
two  in  the  cold  season.  The  winding  of  the 
silk  is  accomplished  by  boiling  the  cocoons, 
separating  the  floss,  of  which  no  use  is 
made;  and  twisting  eight  or  ten  filatures 
from  as  many  cocoons  on  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  with  the  left  hand  of  the  workman 
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and  to  be  wound  on  the  instrament ;  this  in- 
stnimeiit,  the  middle  bar  of  the  wood,  is  held 
lightly  in  the  liand  of  the  workman  and  made 
to  move  in  a  Fenii-oircle.  An  onnce  and  a 
qnarter  of  silk  is  the  average  daily  winding 
of  a  single  workman  ;  his  wages  are  at  the 
common  rate  of  one  piee  for  winding  the  silk 
of  fifty  coo(»on8,  aboat  three  pice  a  day,  as  he 
cannot  wind  more  eilk  than  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  cocoons.  The  pice,  however^  are 
largCy  and  go  there  by  eight  to  the  rupee. 
The  only  dyes  used  fur  the  tusser  silk,  so  far 
at  least  as  obttorvation  or  inquiry  has  gone^ 
are  the  flowers  of  the  palas,  Bntea  fron- 
dosA,  and  turmeric  ;  by  the  former  the  usual 
familiar  colour  i»  produced  ;  by  the  latter  gold- 
en yellow  is  brought  (lut  after  the  threads  are 
for  some  time  immersed  in  a  Rolution  of  ashes. 
The  warp  threiids  are  stiffened  with  rice  con- 
gee. Tussah  is  made  into  the  saree,  punchee 
and  Bcarfs,  at  several  tttwns  of  the  sircnr  of 
Waruutfnl.  But  in  the  I>eklian,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  tussah  manufacture  is  the  town  of  Mada- 
poi-e— on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godavery  in 
the  Ramgheer  sircar,  where  the  moth  that 
yields  it  ii*  carefully  reared,  and  from  whence 
raw  tussah  silk  is  sent  to  other  parts  to  be 
woven  into  cloth.  The  tussah  cloths  pro- 
duced at  Madapore  are  in  durability  and  fine- 
ness very  inferior  to  the  cloths  of  the  same 
kind  manufactured  in  Bengal  ;  they  are 
dyed  the  same  colour,  and  with  the  same 
materials  as  the  silks,  of  which  they  are  about 
one-half  the  price.  At  Madapore  there  are 
seventy  to  eighty  families  employed  in  rear- 
ing the  insect  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cloth,  which  is  prepared  principally  for  the 
Hyderabad  market.  At  the  Madras  Exhibt* 
tion  of  1855,  oocoons,  from  which  this  de- 
scription of  silk  is  obtainedf  were  exhibited 
from  several  localities.  The  Satnrnia,  which 
is  most  comniooly  met  with  in  Southern  India, 
appears  to  be  S.  paphia.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  country  almond 
tree,  Terminalia  catappa,  whence  it  is  often 
called  the  almond  moth.  It  is  also  found  on 
the  leaves  of  the  ber  tree,  Zizyphus  jigu- 
ba.  the  casuarina,  &c.  The  cocoons  are  in- 
gouiously  attached  to  the  twiggy  branches  of 
the  ber,  by  a  long  stalk  terminating  in  a  ring, 
encircling  the  branch.  In  the  thicker  foliage 
of  the  casuarioa,  the  silk  is  woven  among 
the  leaves  without  the  above  provision. 
It  does  not  appear  that  silk  in  any  quantity 
has  been  obtained  from  this  source  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  There,  the  only  use  to 
which  the  oocoons  appear  to  be  turned  is  that 
of  a  ligature  for  native  matchlocks.  They 
are  cut  spirally  into  long  narrow  bands,  with 
which  the  barrels  are  tied  to  the  stocks. 
Ck>nsiderable    quantities    of  the  small  silk 
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cloths  worn  by  biahmaiis  at  thttr  iMih 
are  imported  into  the  Northern  (Sron 
from  Cuttaok.  Dr.  Bi>xbar(!h  in  the  7th  vol 
of  the  Linneau  Transactions,  described  tb 
preparation  of  the  tussah  silk  of  Beu^ 
derived,  there,  from  two  different  species  ol 
Saturnia.  One  called  Bughy  by  the  mtiTa 
of  Beerbhoom,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Madras  species  (S.  paphia)i  and  is  stated  to 
feed  on  the  ber  tree  and  on  the  asans,  Pa- 
taptera  glabra.  The  other,  termed  jtroobj 
the  natives  of  the  same  province,  is  the  & 
cynthia,  and  is  domesticated.  The  cato- 
pillar*  are  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  castor  oil 
plant  (Rioinus),  whenoe  it  is  called  the  aroa- 
dy,  or  arundi  ailk  wormi  but  it  also  eats  tki 
leaves  of  the  ber  and  asana.  Colonel  Syta 
writing  in  the  3d  voL  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Soey- 
Lond.,  on  the  cocoons  of  S-  paphia  found  bf 
him  in  the  Deckan,  under  the  designation  of 
the  kiiliswar  siik  worm,  stated  that  it  ii  oxt 
with  on  the  ber  tree  (Pentaptera  glf 
bra),  teak  tree,  and  common  molbafy- 
The  Chinese  tussah  is  said  to  be  obtsiaftl 
from  Saturnia  atlas*  which  is  also  to  In 
met  with  in  Southern  India.  Another  ^ 
cies  of  Saturuia  (3.  selene),  the  posten> 
wings  of  which  are  prolonged  into  a  tsil-lih 
process,  is  coiinmtm  in  Southern  Indis,  ^ 
caterpillar  may  be  observed  feeding  u  ooa- 
siderable  numbers  on  the  Odina  wodier,  ff 
Be-sharm  tree,  in  February  and  March.  ^ 
chryHalis  is  enveloped  in  a  silky  coveringi  * 
like  that  of  S.  paphia  that  it  would  probafaif 
be  found  to  yield  a  strong  and  useful  tbreii 
It  mny  be  worth  while  to  direct  atteotioato 
the  silk  spun  by  several  smaller  spedo^ 
of  Bombyx  mi>ths,  foimd  on  different  speciMfli 
Cassia,  Acacia  and  Phyllanthua  A  gregsnetf 
caterpillar  (a  species  of  Lasiooampus)  maj^ 
observed  clustering  in  great  numbers  ontb 
stem  of  the  guava,  the  jamoon  (Syxygiom  ja** 
bolanum,)and  probably  other  trees  :  thenlkl 
covering  of  these  also  seems  deserving  of  exa- 
mination. Lieut  Colonel  F.  Cotton  sentsoai 
of  the  cocoons  gathered  by  him  when  ^^^ 
Ing  the  Oodavery.  The  Saturnia  geoos  be- 
longs to  the  oixier  Lepidopteraandthefooulf 
Bombycid».  The  antennee  are  fringed  in  tbi 
male  ;  the  head  is  small*  the  wings  are  vf\ 
broad  and  entire ;  the  palpi  and  troak  ^ 
wanting,  and  some  of  the  largest  of  tM 
Lepidoptera  belong  to  the  genus  SstarB** 
Saturnia  atlas,  the  Giant  Atlas  Moth,  If 
wings  measuring  7  or  8  inches  across.  Tbi 
species  also  with  S.  cecropiaand  8.  losskav* 
their  wings  produced  into  a.  taiL  TheoooPi*> 
of  S.  Cynthia  and  S.  Mylitta  are  uaed  ■ 
India  for  the  production  of  silk.  I«>^ 
states  that  these  are  the  wild  qpedes  of «»: 
worm  of  China.    S.  Cynthia  is  the  i^ 
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Silk  Worm  of  India  (Roibtirgh,  *Linn.  Trans/ 
vol.  vi.)  Eng.  Cyc.  At  the  Univoraal 
Expoeition  held  in  Paris  in  1855,  samples 
of  Indian  silk  were  exhibited  with  the 
Cdcoons  of  the  different  species  of  the 
Bombycidffi  from  the  Bombyx  inori.  "pat," 
Baturuia  mylitta,  ^  tussah ;"  Satuniia  assa- 
mensis,  "  monga'';  Attacus  cynthia,  *^eri  or 
eriah.**  The  quantities  imported  into  Liverpool 
were  in  four  years,  as  under  : 


1851.    lbs.  12,000 
1853.      ,.       2,000 


1854.  lbs.  8,000 

1855.  ,.  11,000 


)» 


llie  tassah  silk  moth  of  Geylou,  Anthersea 
mylitta,  Drury^  feeds  on  the  contitry  almond 
(Termlnalia  catappa)  and  the  Palma  chriBti 
or  castor-oil  plant. — Tennenii  Sketches  of  the 
Nat.  Hist.  0/  Ceylofiy  p,  427.  Dr.Walker  in 
Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science, 
J%M"y  Reports  Madras  Exhibition  q/"  1855 
BhodetMSS,  Major  Guth,  Davidson^  Assistant 
Jiesident.  Rapport  du  Science^  Jury  rmixte 
Jnter national,  p.  54.  SeeBombyz.  Silk. 

TUSSANOON,  the  sunni  mahomedans 
are  so  called. 

TUSSAWOOF,  the  theology  of  the  80c»fee 
mahomedans  or  mystics  of  the  eaot. 

TUSSILAGO  FAUFAHA.  Linn. 

Ooltflfoot^  fiMO.  I  Watpan,  HiRO. 

This  is  not  uncommon  in  many  places  in  the 
Punjab  Himalnya,  at  from  5,000  to  11,000 
feet  It  grows  also  in  Persin,  inchalky  soils 
in  England,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  plant  is  mucilaginous  and 
slightly  bitter,  and  may  be  employed  as 
a  demulcent  possessed  of  a  little  tonic  pro- 
perty.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes  applied  to 
'Wounds.  It  may  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
an  infusion  or  decoction  one  or  two  ounces  to 
a  pint  of  water. —  Drs.Royle ;  CShav^hnessy  \ 
and  f/.  L,  Stewart. 

TUSSOO,  a  measure  of  length,  1 6  of  which 
equal  1  hath  or  18  inches. — Simmonds*  Diet, 

TUSTUfl.  Hind.  Viburnum  cotinifolium. 

TUTy  also  Tuta,  and  Tiitri.  Hind,  species 
of  Morus,  or  mulberry,  M.  alba,  M.  laevigata, 
31.  nigra,  and  M:  parviflora.  Shah-tut  Hind. 
Jtforus  alba,  &c.  Kart  tut  is  the  Morus 
serrata. 

TUTA  i  Tfl.  IpomoBa  rept«is,  Pair. 

TUTACORIN,  a  town  in  the  Gulf  of  Mar 
naar,  in  lat  S"*  48'  N.  long.  78""  12"  £. 

TUTAM.  Tbl.  White  copperas,  sulphate 
of  sine. 

TUTELAR  DEITIES.  See  Oramadevata, 
SindoOy  India^  Kula. 

TUTfiNAQUK,  or  China  speltoc,  is  an 
alloy  of  iron,  copper  and  sine.  It  is  harder 
tban  zinc,  though  less  so  than  iron,  sonorous, 
eompaci,  and  has  some  malleability.  The  fresh 
fracture  is  brilliant,  but  soon  tarnishes.  Till 
aoperseded  foy  spelter  from  Silesia,  it  was 
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clandestinely  exported  in  large  quantities 
(more  than  50,000  cwt.  annually)  to  India, 
but  is  now  seldom  or  never  shipped^  spelter 
being,  on  the  contrary,  imported  to  compete 
with  it  in  China.  For  boxes,  dishes,  house- 
hold utensils,  and  other  similar  purposes, 
tutenague  in  well  adapted*  Its  export 
price  used  to  be  about  14  dollars  a  pecnl. 
Another  proportion  is  »aid  to  be  8  parts  of  c«)p- 
per,  3  of  nickel,  and  6^  of  zinc,  which  gives  a 
fusible  alloy,  very  hard,  and  not  easily  rolled, 
but  well  adapted  fur  casting. — Simmond^s 
Diet.  Hon'Ue  Mr,  Monison's  Compendious 
Deseriptinn, 

TUTI.  HiKD.  Gncumis  momordrca,  also 
Morus  alba. 

TUTI  KURA.  Tel.  Ipomcea  reptanp,  Poir. 

TUTI  NAGAM.  Tam.  Tbl.  Zinc;  Spelter. 

TUTIRI.  HiKD.  Ehretift  as()era. 

TUTIYA.  Hind.  Pers.  a  metallic  salt. 
Nila-tutiya  is  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue 
vitriol  Hira  tutiya  also  called  Hira-bisis 
is  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol,  Safed 
tutiya  is  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

TUTKI.  Hind.  Species  of  the  Morus  or 
mulberry  tree,  Morus  indica,  M.  parvi folia, 
also  the  wild  fruit. 

TUTRUM.  Hind.  Berberis  aristata. 

TUITAL.— Six  pice. 

TUTTHANJANA.  Sans.  Bluestone;  Sul- 
phate of  copper. 

TUTTI,  also  Tutturu  benda,  also  Nugu- 
benda.  Tel.  Abntilon  indicum,  G,  Don, 

TUTTURU  BENDA.  Tam.  Abutilon  indi- 
cum, G.  Don, 

TUVA  LLE-KAl,  Tam.  Solanumtrilobatura. 

TUVAR;  Hind.  Tuvara.OAN.Tour;  Dhal ; 
Dhol.     Cajanus  Indicus. 

TUWA  or  Tawa.  Hind.  Au  iron  girdle 
on  which  cakes  are  baked. 

TUWAK.  Malay.  J  a  v.  Palm  wine. 

TUWAK.  Malay.  Toddy  from  the  Arenga 
saccharifera. 

TWA.  Burmese.  A  span, 

TWACHA.   Sans.  Bark  of  Cassia  liKuea* 

TWARITA.  Sans.  From  twara,  quickly. 

TWASHTRI,  the  Yulean  of  Hindu  mytho- 
logy. See  Hindu. 

TWfiEDIA  CCERULEA.  This  plant  bears 
blue  flowers,  and  succeeds  well  in  a  sandy  peat; 
readily  grown  from  seed. — Riddell, 

TWENTY-FOUR  PERGUNNAHS,  a 
revenue  district  of  Bengal,  chief  town  Ali- 
pore,  4  miles  from  Calcutta^  occupied  by  the 
Qovemor  of  Bengal. 

TWINE.    See  Soma)*  Beer-us-aomal. 

TWIST.    See  Yarn. 

TWO-COLORED  PIGEON  PBA.  Cajanus 
Indicus,  Spreng, 

TW0-8PINED  WATER  CAl^TROPS. 
Trapa  bispinosa. 
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TYFHA  EUPHANTINA. 


TYASL    See  Kelat. 

TYAMMOON.  Ar.  Purification  with  sand. 

TY-CHOOKCHOW,  an    island  on    the 
south  coast  of  China,  in  lat.  2V  2&  N. 

TYCUN,  Zeogun,  or  Kobo,  the  great  tem- 
poral ruler  of  Japan.     See  Japan. 

TYE-TINCO,  the  refuse  of  opium,  used  by 
the  poorest  Chinese  iu  Singapore. 

TYEYOO-THA,  or  Lau  Thah.  Bubm. 
A  bad  brittle  wood,  which  readily  splits  and 
varpSy  is  of  maximum  girth  2  cubits  and 
maximum  length  22  feet,  scarce  in  Tavoy 
and  Mergui,  and  in  less  abundance  in  Am- 
herst province.  When  seasoned  it  floats  iu 
water. — Captain  Danes, 

TYFOONG.    See  Typhoon. 

TY-HAO,  the  largest  lake  in  China,  is 
never  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  deep.  — Miu' 
iurrCs  New  York  to  Delhi^  p.  62. 

TY-HO—?  See  Lantoa. 

TYIK-YIP,  iu  Central  Asia,  drawing  omens 
from  twisted  thread. 

TYLOPHORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Asclepiadese.  Dr. 
Wight  gives  figures  of  Tylophora  asthmatica, 
carnosa,  fascicuUta,  iphisia*  molliiisima,  parvi- 
flora,  and  tenuissima.  T.  asthmatica  ia  very 
common  in  the  peninsula  of  ludia,  and  called 
in  Telinga  '  kaka-palla.'  It  is  frequently  em- 
ployed aa  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. — Eng, 
Cyc,    Voigt, 

TYLOPHORA  ASTHMATICA.   W,  d:  A 

Aidepias  asthmatica,  RooA.  \  Cynacoham  Ipecacuanha, 


I  prising   the    two   genera  Spaigaoiiim  iii 

Typha   known  in  Sind  as  Pun  and  Boom  | 

Of  the  former,  one  species  occors  in  Ct^ 

mere,  and  three  species  of  Typha  in  lodiL  it 

Trichinopoly  figures  and  arcliitecturalmod^ 

are  carved  in  the  pith  of  the  Ty|ihi.  1 

attitudes  of  the  figures  are  stiff,  but  the  diapt 

ries  are  characterititic.     The  figures  iatrodv' 

ed  into  the  models  of  the  TrichiDopoIy  ?« 

are  usually  out  of  proportion,  being  f&rtoi 

large  for  the  scale  of  the  buildinga   'Hieieii! 

pith  models  of  the  paggdas  of  Trichtuopolfni 

sSalem,  and  pith  work  made  from  the  nisto 

called  <*Nultee"  in  Tanjore,  withamoddiii 

the  pagoda.     Cibotium  billardieri,  (the  Dick 

S(»nin  antarctica  of  Labillardiere),  contaiiua 

edible  pith  ur  bread  fruit  eaten  by  thenidT* 

of  Australia.  Typha  bread  i^  prepared  in  Sii 

from  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the  Tjph 

elephantina,  and  in  New  Zealand  fromai* 

other  species  of  bulrush,  Typha  utilia  ^o»d 

Simmonds  Gom.  ProductSf  p.  380.  Dn.  Fdif' 

Roxb,  andJStewaH. 

TYPHA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.  Link. 

Lukh,       TaANS-bna 

Dipa,  Tisai 

Dab 

Kundar,  p 

Patira,  ■ 


•I 


vomitorla,  Koen. 

„        pnbetcens,  Wall. 

Tjlophon  pabescen-^  Wall. 

Yomitoria,  Voigi, 


ft 


WiUd, 

Tomitoriom,  Sims. 

HoTa  planiflora.  Wail, 


If 


Untamol,  Hind.    Kaka  pal  a,       Tam.  Tbl. 

Kodigam,  Tam.     Kukkapala,  „ 

Eurinja,  „        Verri  pala,  ,, 

Grows  abundantly  in  the  south  of  India 

and  in  Bengal.     Cynanchum  ipecacuanha  of 


Bulniab,  Oat's-'tail,  £no. 
lUedmace,  ,, 

£lepb»ut  grass  „ 

Pitz,  Kashmib. 

Yira,  „ 

Boj,  Bbab. 

This  species  is  common  in  marshes,  ^n 
most  part  of  the  Punjab  plains,  at  ihsi 
4,000  feet  in  Kullu,  and  up  to  the  Kashitf 
valley  (5»000  feet) ;  the  roota  are  eaten  ii 
Kashmir,  and  on  the  Sutlej  the  lower  sofies- 
lent  part  of  the  stem  is  used  for  clearing  the 
water  of  the  swollen  river,  which  it  ^ 
speedily  and  effectually.  Iu  some  plaoee,  M 
they  are  made  into  boat  ropes,  which  it  i 
said  will  last  a  month,  also  woven  into  mi* 
and  baskets.  In  Peshawar,  and  probablj  ds- 
where,  the  down  of  the  ripe  fruit  (not  tk 


Willdenow,  by  many  writers,  is  supposed  to    -  , ,     ^.   -  v  .  ,-     l-  j 

be  the  same  as  this  species.     The  root  is  of    ^^^'®''  *?  «^«"Jjoned  by  Vigne)  is  used  to  bd 

many,  long,    thick,    whitish,    fleshy    fibres,  MS^''*!*'/^^  ^'^^  P^»»*?Vrn'''   it  ?tJ 
**  ^  •    Par^ab  Plants,  p.   246.  Powell  Band  m 

Vol.  L  p.  379. 

TYPHA  ELEPHANTINA.  Roxb.  Dib^ 

Bogla,  bBKG.  I  Boor,  Sm 

Elephant  graaa,         Emo.  |  Booree,  ». 


issuing  from  a  ainall  woody  head.  The  dried 
roots  of  this  article  afford  an  excellent 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  if  given  in 
rather  larger  doses.  It  is  said  to  be  valuable 
in  dysentery.  This  plant  yields  Koorinja  fibre 
of  Tanjore,  which  affords  a  good  substitute  for 
flax,  is  of  fine  quality,  white,  strong  and  silky. 
XJntamol,  bark  of  the  root  of  Tylophora 
asthmatica,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Ununtamul^  the  root  of  Hemidesmus  Indicus. 
-^Dr*  O'Shatughneny  Beng.  Phar.  Dr, 
CShaughnessyf  Bengal  Dispensatoiy.  p, 
445.  if.  E.  Jr,  Rep. 

TTMAN-SHAN.     See  Ladrone  Islands. 

TYMPANA.    See  Laudakia  melauura. 

TYN-ABIAZ.  Ak.   Chalk. 

TYPHAOEiE,  DC,  of  plants,  the  bulrush 
tnbfi,  including  marsh  or  ditch  plants,  com- 
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Patera, 

BlND. 

Re.ree 

f  > 

Pun- 

PimjAB. 

Boree,  •* 

Dib,  , 

Jatoma  gaddt,  ^ 
This  bulrush  grows  along  the  river  btfb 
and  margins  of  tanks;  its  leaves  called  pun, »( 
employed  in  making  mats  and  baskets  ii 
North-west  India.  The  pollen,  like  Lycopo- 
dium,  is  inflammable,  and  is  collected  i> 
Sind,  and  there  called  3ooree.  The  tei* 
Bori,  is,  however,  also  given  to  a  sweatoMi^ 
of  Dera  Ghazl  Khan,  a  curious  substance  ^ 
yellow  lumps,  consisting  of  the  pollen  c' 
the  dib  grass  of  the  TyP^^  elepbaDtia> 
and  of  T.  angustifolia  collet^  and  kuetdf^ 
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together,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  little  treacle 
or  sugar. — Powell  Handbook  vol.  i.  p,  314. 

TYPHON.     See  Iswara.     Parana. 

TYPHOON,  from  Typhon,  the  north-wind. 
Tnfao,       AKA.B.  Hind.     rv<^<i>$  Gr. 

Tifau,  Chin.    Bagui,  Philippink. 

Zephon,  H  kb. 

The  original  meaning   of  the  storm   wind, 
Zephon,  is  north-wind.   Typhoon  is  the  Euro- 
pean name  of  the  frightful  equinoctial  gales 
ivhich  vex  sea  and  land  about  the  tropics  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  down  as  far  as  to  10° 
from  the  equator.     The  whole  Malayan  Ar- 
chipelago is  excluded  from  their  sphere,  while 
the  whole  of  the  Philippine  is  within  it,  the 
island  of  Mindano  alone  excepted.     Typhoon 
is,  however,  also  said  to  be  a  word  of   Chinese 
origin,  from  Ta,  great,  and  Fung,  tempest. 
It  may,  however,   also  be   from  the   Arabic 
Tufan,  a  storm,  and  that  from   the   Arabic 
root  Taof,  he  did  turn.     Typhoons,  cyclones 
and  tornadoes,  are  great  rotatory  winds  that 
move  along  a  curved  line  in  increasing  circles, 
sometimes  centripetal.    In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere,    the    rotatory  movement    follows  a 
direction     contrary   to    that    of   the    hands 
of  a  clock:  while  the  opposite  takes  place  in 
the   southern  hemisphere.  In  maritime    lan- 
guage, Tyfoons  are  dangerous  tempests  which 
occur  in  the  northern  part  of  the  China  sea, 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Chi- 
na near   Formosa,  the  Bashee    Islands,    the 
north  end  of  Luconia  :  also  to  the   eastward 
of  those  islands,  and   betwixt  Formosa  and 
the  Japan  Archipelago.     These  tempests  usu- 
ally   blow    with  the    greatest   fury  near    the 
land  :  as  the  distance  is  increased  to  the  south- 
ward from  the  coast  of  China,  their  violence 
generally  abates,  and  they  seldom  reach  be- 
jrond  lat.  14°  N.,  although  a  severe  gale  has 
been  experienced  at  times  two  or  three  degrees 
further  to  the  southward.  They  occur  in  both 
monsoons.  Ilor%hurgh,  See  Hurricane.  Winds. 

TYPHONIUxMOHlXENSE.  Schott. 


Arum  trilobatum.  Lour. 
Suri-kauda,  Tkl. 


^rum  orixense,  Roxb, 
Ohet.kuchoo,  Beno. 
Crbekool,  Tel. 

Grows  throughout  the  East   Indies,  com- 

jmon  in  the  shady   mango-groves  near  Sjurtul- 

eotta,   and  where  the   soil  is  dry   and  fertile. 

The  other  species  are  T,  divaricatum,  T.    11a- 

^e  Hi  forme,  T.  nylvaticura,    and  T.  trilobatum. 

T.  orixense  is  exceedingly  acrid.     The  root  of 

'li'.    flagelliforme  (Ghas-kuchoo)   is  boiled  in 

ynilk    and  the   milk  given   in   consumption. 

^'ho  roots  of  T.  orixense  are  used  in  poultices 

.£18  a  counterirritant.     The  tubers  are  exceed- 

2 ugly    acrid  while   fresh,  and  are   nsed  as  an 

2^2>plication  in  snake-bites.     They  are  likewise 

^i  veil   internally   in  doses  of   from  20  to  30 

grains.     Eoxburgh   describes  this  Arum  as  a 

uiost    powerful   stimulant  in  proper    hands* 
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A  poultice  of  Orissa  arum,  Ghet-kuchoo, 
V>ruised  to  pulp  with  tepid  water,  is  a  stimu- 
lant rubefacient  and  counter-irritant,  applied 
to  indolent  buboes  and  tumors  by  the  native 
practitioners  and  with  frequent  advantage. — 
Voigt,  O'Shaughnessf/  Bengal  Dupenmiory. 
Beng.  Phar.  p,  390.  iSimrfionds, 

TYPHONIUM  SYLVATICUM.   Schott. 

A.rum  sylvaticum,  Roxb.  Amorphophallus  sylvati- 
Adavi  chama,  Tel.         cus. 

TYRE.  According  to  Justin,  the  ancient 
city  of  Tyre,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities 
of  Phosnicia,  and  once  the  emporium  of  the 
world,  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sidonians, 
who  fled  thither  when  the  king  of  Askalou 
captured  their  city,  and  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion was  the  year  before  the  sack  of  Troy. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  calls  her  **  the  daughter  of 
Sidou."  "Tradunt  historic,*'  says  St,  Je- 
rome, "  quod  Tyrus  colon ia,  Sidonis  sit."  But 
the  first  year  of  New  Island  Tyre  was  1254 
B.  C*  Its  total  destruction,  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophets  with  extreme  minute- 
ness>  was  effected  by  the  Assyrians  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  573  B.  C.  after  thir- 
teen years'  siege,  one  of  the  longest  record- 
ed in  history.  The  fall  of  insular  Tyre 
has  been  no  less  remarkable.  Alexander 
the  Great  had  already  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Syria  and  a  part  of  Phoeni- 
cia, whilst  Tyre  (the  insular  town)  still  offer- 
ed an  obstinate  resistance  to  his  victorious 
arms.  Irritated  by  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  storm  it  by  sea,  he  conceived  the 
bold  design  of  filling  up  the  channel  which 
separated  it  from  the  continent.  This  was 
effected  by  sinking  piles  into  the  sea,  and 
throwing  into  the  intervening  space  immense 
blocks  of  stone.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
afforded  ready  materials  for  the  purpose.  The 
whole  was  covered  with  sand.  It  was  only 
after  seven  months'  close  siege,  that  the 
inhabitants,  attacked  simultaneously  by  sen 
and  by  land,  and  the  town  being  set  on  fire, 
surrendered  to  the  Macedonian  chief.  When 
Tyre  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  (before 
Christ  332,  and  about  260  after  the  time 
of  Ezekiel),  that  city  was  in  full  possession 
of  the  Indian  commerce.  It  recovered  its 
commercial  importance,  and  was  a  flourish- 
ind  citv  under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 

a 

Nor*did  it  cease  with  the  Boman  conquest  : 
the  emperor  Hadrian  repaired  the  fortifica- 
tionSi  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  a  pro- 
vincc)  giving  it  all  the  advantages  of  a  Bomnit 
colony.  From  the  dominion  of  Rome  it  sub- 
sequently fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
about  A.  D.  639,  who  remained  a  long  while 
in  possession  of  it.  It  was  taken  by  the  cru- 
saders in  1124,  after  five  months'  siege,  but 
they    were    forced  io  surrender  it  in  thdr 
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TZAZEGA. 

turn  to  tbe  Mamelukes  of  Egypt  iu  1289. 
Frederick  the  First,  8urnamed  Barbarossa,  who 
died  in  the  year  1190,  was  interred  here. 
Tyre  was  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  many 
persons  celebrated  in  history.  Hiram,  one  of 
its  kings,  was  the  friend  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, fie  contributed  to  the  construction  of 
the  great  temple.  The  place  is  now  known  to 
the  nfttives  by  its  ancient  Hebrew  name  of 
Tsur,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into  Tyriis,  and 
by  the  Tomans  into  Serra. — Rohimon's 
Travels,  PaleUine  aud  Syria^  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
TZAZEGA.  The  capital  of  Hamazen  in 
Abyssinia,  said  by  Heiigliu  to  contain  from 
1,500  to  2,000  inhabitats.  Abbiaddy  is  the 
capital  of  Tembeen  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Dufton 
says  that  the  place  is  mahomedan,  and  has 


TZE  TU. 

an  occasional  market,  and  that,  when  he  en- 
tered it,  about  2,000  people  were  assembled 
in  the  market  place. 

TZEREMISH  are  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces  of  Cazan  and  0-se-ta-our- 
han.  After  the  Russians  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  these  places,  this  people  still 
continued  to  occupy  the  country  to  the  left  of 
Cazaii,  and  they  have  now  been  in  subjectioa 
to  the  Russians  for  many  years.  They  resemble 
the  Tartars  in  their  external  appearance,  aud 
they  also  wear  their  hair  short,  but  their 
language  is  totally  distinct,  and  they  spring 
from  a  different  origin. — Stauntaiis  Nanatire 
p.  126. 

'JZERI.    Heb.    Balm.   Melissa    officinalis 

TZE-TU ?  See  Rose  wood. 
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U  is  the  2 1st  letter  and  fifth  vowel  of  the 
English    alphabet.     Its    primary   sound   in 
Anglo-Saxon  was  the  sound  it  still  retains  in 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  as  in  the 
letters  oo   in   cool,     tool.     This   sound   was 
changed  to  that  of  u  in  the  words  use,  tube, 
<bo.|  bat  u  has  now  two  other  sounds,  as   in 
the  Kii^lish  words  but  and  bull.     The  sounds 
of  the  letters  u  and  v  are  confounded  in  many 
languages.     Dr.   Gilohrist   proposed  for  tbe 
Urdu  and  other  tongues,  to  use  a  short  ti  for 
the  sound  of  the  letter  &  short.     This  has 
been  followed  by  many  writers  on  India  and 
its  products,    but,  though  congenial  to   the 
practice  in  the  English  language,  with  many 
inconveniences,    the  greatest  being  that    of 
employing  the  letter  ii  to  represent  the  a  of 
other  tongues.     The  English  letter  a,   as  re- 
presenting  this   short   vowel,    constitutes  a 
Btuflibling- block  in  the  way  of  English  arti- 
culation, which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
come.    It  is  very  difhcult,  almost  impossible, 
to  induce   an   English   reader  to   pronounce 
'Man  as  if  written  Mun ;  Pan  as  Pun,  Sab  as 
Sub,  T'hag  as  T'hug  ;  and  the  only  mode  of 
learning  the  correct  pronunciation,  is  to  hear 
the  tongue  spoken.     The  English  letter   u 
is,  of  all  the  letters  of  that  alphabet,  the  most 
difficult  to  utilize  in  writing  a  foreign  tongue, 
the  sounds  of  \i  being  like  &,  and  of  u  being 
like  00.     A  cyclopoedia,   therefore,    being  a 
book  of  reference,  words  will  be  found  in  this 
book  given  twice  over,  with  the  initials  A 
and  U,  and  words  will  also  be  seen  repeated 
with  the  medial  letters  a  and  u. 

UA.  Hind.  Hordeum  caeleste. 

UADl  GAMPINA  I  Tel.   Odina  wodier, 
Jioxb. 

UaDI  ZEBID.   Ar.   See  Ficus  religiosa. 

UBAR 1  See  Dyes. 

UBAS.  Sp.  Grapes. 

UB  AT,  also  Ubat  badil,  Saxdawa  ;  Masiyu, 
Malay.  Gunpowder. 

UBHU   KADA.   Tel.    Kothia  trifoliata, 
Pers,  also  Trigonella  Indica,  H,  iii.  389. 

UBDI  NARIKELAM.  Sans.  Sea  cocoa- 
nut  of  Seychelles.  See  Laodicea. 

UBI.  Malay.   Dioscorea  alata;  Yam. 

XJBI  BUNGALA,   Malay.  Potatoes. 

UBIR,   or     Abir.     Hind.      A    perfumed 
powder. 

UBIRA.  Tel.  Streptium  asperum,  Eozh. 

IJBJAD;     Abjad    ka     hisab.     Hind.  A 
mode  of  reckoning. 

UBKIR.  Arab.  Saltpetre. 

UBRAK,  also  Abrak.    Hind.    Mica. 

TJBRUN.  DuK.  Dsemia  extensa,  H.  Brown, 

UBRASSA.  See  Kutch. 

TJBUSHA,  Hind.  Artemisia  Indica. 

TJBY  CASTELA.   Malay.  Convolvulus 
batatas, 
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UCH.  Hind.  Saccharum  officinarum,  Linn 

UGH,  styled  Dch-i-shavif,  or  holy  Uch, 
is  near  the  junction  of  the  united  streams 
of  the  Hesudrus,  the  Hyphasis,  and  the 
Hydraotes,  with  the  Acesinesand  the  Ilydas- 
pes,  and  thus  attracts  the  notice  of  geogra- 
phers. It  contains  numerous  sepulchres  of 
mohammedan  saints. — AloJian  LaVs  Ttavtls^ 
p,  453. 

UCH.  In  Bahawnlpoor,  are  two  towns  of 
this  name  near  each  other.  One  of  them  is 
named  Pir  ka  Uch,  and  is  in  a  very  fertile 
district. 

UCHCHINTA.  Tkl.  Solanura  trilobatum, 
Linn. 

UCHCHI  USIRIKA.  Tel.  Phyllanthus 
simplex,  Eetz,  ;  E.  iii*  654. 

UCHI.  Hind.  Eriophorum  comosum. 

UCHISRAVA.  See  Indra. 

UCHWANI,  properly  Ajwaini. 

UCHYUTA.  Sans.  Morinda  tinctoria. 

UD.  Ae.  Hind.  Pers.  Frankincense,  from 
species  of  the  Aquillaria  genus  of  plants,  also 
the  fragrant  wood  yielded  by  them,  known 
as  Aloes  wood,  Eagle-wood. 

Ud-i-farsi,  Aquillaria  agallocha,  Peraiau 
Eagle  wood. 

Ud-i-Hindi,  Eagle  wood  of  India. 

Ud-i-Kimari,  Agallocha  wood,  Eagle  wood 
of  the  hills. 

Ud-i-Samudri,  Eagle  wood  of  the  sea. 

Ud-i-bukhoor,  Eagle  wood. 

Ud-i-chini,   Eagle  wood  of  China. 

UDAGADDI.  Tel.  Panicum  flavidum, 
EeU,  P.  brizoides,  Boxb,,  and  P.  colonum, 
Eoxb, 

UDAI.  The  people  known  to  the  Binua  of 
Johore  as  the  Oran-Pago.  See  Kedah. 

UDAKEA.  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
Singhalese,  the  beating  of  which  is  prohi-. 
bited,  by  a  local  ordinance,  between  the  hours 
of  8  p.  M.  and  8  A.  M. ;  the  Indian  tom-tom.— 
Sirr's  Ceylon. 

UDASI,  a  sect  of  the  Sikhs. 

UDAYABHADRA  ;  UDAYA.  See  Bhat- 
tiya. 

UDAYADITYA.    See    Inscriptions. 

UDAYAGIRI,  and  Khandgiri,  towns  in 
Cuttack,  celebrated  for  their  budd'hist  caves. 
See  Inscriptions,  Jain,  Oaves,  Architecture 

UDAYAPCR  RAJPOOTS.  See  Nepal ; 
Me  war. 

UD-BATTI.  Hind.  Pastilles  made  of 
eagle  wood. 

UDH.  K ANOKA.     An  otter. 

UDHA-CHIRETTA.  Hind,  Exacum  te- 
tragonum,  Jioxb. 

UDH  A  GODHUL.  Hind.  Hibiscus  seri- 
acus. 


_,    UDHAL  TREE.  See  Abor, 
^  1 


UHREIT. 


UJOK. 


TJDI.  Tbl.  SpaUiodea  Rheedii,  Spreng. 

UDAN.  Tam.  Odina  wodier,  Roxb, 

UDHER  MARM.  Malkal.  Odiaa  \rodier, 
Moxb, 

UD-I-HINDI.    Pbks.   Agalloclia  wood,  or 
Aloes,   Eagle  wood^  Wood-aloes. 

UD-I-KAMARI.     Hind.    Aquilaria   agal- 
locha,  Roxb. 

UDI-MITTI.     Hind.  A  chocolate- colored 
earth. 

UDI  NAR.     Maleal.     Fibre   of  Acacia 
leucophloea. 

UDIPUR.  See  Kelat.  Mira  Bai. 

UDIRAMPANUM.     fc^ANS.    Cacalia  son- 
chifolia. 

UDLU,  or  Wadlu.  Tel.     Unhusked  grain 
of  Oryza  sativa,  Linn,  Paddy. 

UDRAK,  or  Adrak,  Beng.    Hind.     Zin- 
giber officinalis,  Linn,  Ginger,  Dried  ginger. 

UD-SALAP.  Hind.  Poeonia  corallina, 

UDUGA,  also  Ankolarau.     Tel.  Alangi- 
um  decapetalum,  also  A.  Lexapetalura,  L, 

UDUMBU,  also  Udumo ?  The  Iguana. 

UDUMBAR.  Sans.  Ficus  glomerata.  Figs. 

UDUMBARA,  or  Udumvara.     Sans. 

UDYAGIRI.      See     Karli.     Khandagiri. 
Inscriptions. 

UDYOTAKA.     See  Inscriptions. 

UFAR 1  Ab.  1    Audrograpbis  paniculata, 
Wall, 

UFIM.  Arab.  Guz.  Hind.  Opium. 

UFI.     Hind, ?  Dioscorea;  yam. 

UF^UN.     Arab.    Opium. 

U-GAH.  PusHT.     Garlic. 

"UGAL     Hind.     Fraxinua  floribunda. 

UGALorUgla.  Bind.  Buckwheat ;  Fago- 
pyrum  polygonum,   F.  esculentum, 

UGARU.     Beng.    Excoecaria    agallocha, 
Linn, 

UGGUR.    Hind.    Wood- aloes.    Uggur-ki- 
batti.     Hind.     Pastille  of  wood-aloes. 

UGHAF.  Tam.  Salvadora  Persica,  Linn, 

TJGHORA  PANT'HI,    a  class  of  hindu 
mendicants, 

UGHZ.     Hind.     Jusrlans  regia. 

XJGIR-TURKI.    Peks.    Acorus    calamus, 
Linn, 

UGNIMUNDA.    Sans.    Premna  integri- 

folia. 

UGOLJ.    Rus.     Coal. 

UGOOR  or  Ag'r.    Beng.  Aquilaria  agal- 
locha,  Roxb,  Eagle-wood,  Aloes- wood. 

UGRIAN.     See  Sanskrit.    India. 

UGRO-TARTARIAN.  See  India,  Tartar. 

UGURO.     Sans.      Aquilaria    agallocha. 
Eagle  wood. 

UGURU.  Beng.  Excoecaria  agallocha. 

UGUS  of  the  Kol.  Halisetus  fulviventer, 
Tieil. 

UHREN.    Geb.    Clocks.  Taschen-uhren. 
YTatches. 
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UIGUR.  According  to  Prof.  A.  Vambery, 
the  Uigur  are  the  most  ancient  of  ib6 
Turkish  tribes,  and  formerly  inhabited  a  put 
of  Chinese  Tartary,  which  is  now  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Turk,  Mongol,  and 
Kalmuck.  They  were  the  first  wbo  reduced 
the  Turkish  language  to  writing,  borrowing 
the  characters  from  the  Nestorian  christians, 
who  came  to  their  country  as  early  as  tbe 
fuurth  century  of  our  era.  The  manuseripti 
of  this  language,  written  in  the  character 
mentioned  are  therefore,  the  most  ancieuk 
and  valuable  data  in  investigating  the  his- 
toi-y  of  Central  Asia— nay  of  the  vhole 
Turkish  race.  But  these  monuments  are  of 
great  scarcity  ;  be  believes  he  has  collected 
all  that  has  been  di.«covered  of  the  Uigor 
language,  though  the  Uigur  had  a  literature, 
and  were  very  fond  of  books  at  a  time  vben 
the  Western  world  was  involved  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  The  most  valuable  mana* 
script  he  obtained  bears  date  1069,  and  was 
written  in  Kashgar  ;  it  treats  of  ethics  and 
political  subjects,  and  forms  a  kind  of  manusl 
of  advice  to  kings  how  to  s:overn  with  justice 
and  success.  It  reveals  the  social  conditioQ 
of  this  people,  and  forms  the  basis  of  th« 
later  regulations  by  which  all  Turks  are 
governed.  He  believes  that  the  Tartars  cf 
ancient  time  were  not  such  barbarians  as 
they  now  are. —  Vamhery, 

UJA,  third  son  of  Seoji,  a  Rhatore  rajpnt 
of  Kanouj,  in  a  foray  on  the  Saurasbtn 
peninsula,  slew  Bekumsi,  the  Cbamara  chief- 
tain of  Okamundia,  and  established  himself 
there.  From  that  act,  his  branch  of  the 
Bhatore  became  known  as  the  Badhail. 

UJAIN  is  an  ancient  town  to  the  north  of 
the  Nerbudda,  and  south  of  the  river  Halu- 
See  Vikramaditya  ;  Oojein  ;  Malwa. 

UJAJAYANIYA.     See  Pali. 

UJAN.  Hind.  Hordeum  csoleste. 

UJANI,  also  Ujjayini.  The  name  of  w 
ancient  city,  under  the  same  meridian  ts 
Lanka  ;  supposed  to  lie  near  or  to  be  tb* 
modern  town  of  Oojein,  in  long.  75*35'  16' 
E.,lat.  33Mr  30^  N. 

UJAYANTI,  or  Ujanti,  one  of  the  names 
of  Girnar. 

UJHAN.  Hind.  Tamarix  orientalis; 
tamarisk. 

UJAM,  with  the  Arabs,  every  country  in 
the  world  except  Arabia.  In  this  sense,  it 
corresponds  to  the  Barbaros  of  the  Greeks,  tbe 
Gentes  of  the  Bomans,  the  £  of  the  Chuiese, 
and  the  M'hlecha  of  the  Hindoos.  Ajami  is 
therefore  any  foreigner,  any  one  not  as 
Arab. 

UJLA,  a  river  of  Mirzapore, 

UJON,  also  Ujow.  Punjab  ;  Ua  of  Satlf> 
Hordeum  cseleate;  Barley. 


ULLAH-BUND. 


ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS. 


XJKHAN.  HiMD.  Tamarix  orientalis.  Tama- 
risk. 

UKHAHA.  Saiva  mendicants,  members 
of  the  Sukbara  and  Rukbara  sects,  who  driuk 
spirituous  liquors  and  eat  meat ;  they  appear 
to  be  the  refuse  of  the  mendicant  Gudara, 
Bukhara  and  Ilukhara  sects,  who  are  f<aid  to 
be  in  general  of  mild  and  inoffensive  man- 
nerR. 

UKKAIT,  or  Oke,  a  weight  about  2J  lbs. 
English. 

UKKILBAR-KE-MANKE.  Duk.  Bead- 
seeds  of  Canna  Indica. 

UKLU.  HiNi>.  Viburnum  foetens.  Rich- 
uklu,  Hind.  Viburnum   cotinifolium. 

UKLIL-UL-JJBL.  Ae.  Hind,  Rosmari- 
nus officinalis.     Rosemary. 

UKL-0-TAAM.    Pees.     Food. 

UKROT.  Pees.  Hind.  Walnuts ;  the  wal- 
nut of  Chittong  is  reckoned  the  best  of  any 
produced  in  the  Kepaul  territories ;  but 
those  of  Tibet  are  esteemed  superior.  The 
fihell  of  the  Chittong,  and  indeed  of  most  of 
the  Nepaul, walnuts,  is  remarkably  hard.  The 
wood  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
stocks* 

UKRUS.     Rus.     Vinegar. 

TJKYO.  Beng.  Hind.  Saccharum  officin- 
arum. 

UL,  an  affluent  of  the  Beas  river. 

TJLA.     See  Oula. 

ULANDU.  Tam.  properly  Ulundu.  Pha- 
seoliis  mungo,  Linn, 

ULAN.     Hind.  Sterculia  Wallicbii. 

ULAT  CHANDAL.  Beng.  Gloriosa  su- 
perba,  Linn. 

ULAVA,  also  Ulavalu.  Tel.  Dolichos 
uniflorns,  W,  ds  A.^  D.  biflorus,  Roxh. 

ULAVOO.  Sans.  Cucurb^ta  lagenaria, 
Linn. 

ULEA JOREE,  near  Chandura  in  Comil- 
lah. 

ULD.     Dan,    Wool. 

ULGO.  Hind.  Fagopyrnm  esculentnm. 

XJLIMERA.  Tel.  Diospyros  chloroxylon, 

ULIMIDI.  Tel.  also  Telia  ulimidi. 
Cratasva  Roxburghii,  Edxb. 

ULINJA,  Mal,  Cardiospermum  halicaca- 
bara,  Linn, 

ULISI,  also  Valasi  or  Valisaloo.  Tel. 
Guizotia  oleifera,  D.  (7.,  also  Striga  euphar- 
sioides,  Benih, 

ULIVE.  It.  also  Olive.  It.  Olives. 

ULLAH-BUND,  or  Allah-bund,  literally 
the  Embankment  of  God,  a  vast  mound  in 
Sind.  thrown  up  by  the  earthquake  of  1819. 
It  is  70  miles  in  length,  16  in  breadth,  and 
20  feet  high.— i/ci/iirc?o,  in  Edin,  Phil.  JL 
vol,  iv.  106, 
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ULLAR-WELLANG.  Malay.  A  poison- 
ous snake  of  Bawean. 

ULLENA-TIGE.  Tel.  Cardiospermum 
balicacabum,  Linn, 

ULLINACHU.  Tel.  A  species  of  Vallis- 
neria  found  at  Drdksharawa. 

ULLINDA.  Tel.  also  Pedda  nlimera.  Tel. 
Diospyros  chloroxylou. 

ULLUM,  also  Allum.  Tel.  Zingiber  offi- 
cinalis, Linn, 

ULLUM.  Arab.  A  standard,  a  flag,  a  flag 
used  in  the  religious  ceremonials  of  he 
mahomedans,  standards  or  representations  of 
the  crests  of  Hosein*s  bHuners. 

ULLUM  SUWAREE,  mounted  uUums. 

ULWEEDA,  or  Alweeda.  p.  v. 

ULMACK^.  MiRB.  The  Elm  tribe  of 
plants,  comprising  3  gen.  6  species,  viz.  :  2 
Ulmus  ;  2  Celtis  ;  2  Sponia. 

ULMASTIGA.  Sp.  Pistacia  leutiscus. 

ULMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ulmacese,  nearly  ^0  species  of  elma 
have  been  enumerated,  of  vrhich  5  occur  iu 
India. 

ULMUS  ALTERNIFOLIUS. 

Elm,  Eno.  I  Tha-lai,  Burst. 

One  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  Pegu 
province.  It  is  found  about  towns  and 
villages  in  the  Prome  district  :  along  with  the 
rest  of  tiie  class,  this  tree  furnishes  a  valu- 
able timber  of  a  red  colour,  strong  and 
adapted  for  house  building. — McClelland,^ 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS,  L. 

U.  Wallichiana.  Planch, 


Eno. 


Maral,  Ravi,  Bras. 
Murali,  KuLu  Kangra. 

Mebun,  „  „ 

Marun,  Bkas. 

tie  m  bar,  „ 

Iinbir,  Sutlisj. 

M  arraQ, 
Shko, 


» 


>> 


Elm, 

Small  leaved  elm,      „ 
KaiD,  Jhrlam. 

Kai  Kdlit  Kanora. 
Brari,  Breri,  Kabrmik. 
Braukul,  „ 

Biori,  Chen  A  B. 

Marazb,  „ 

Marari,  „ 

This  tree  is  common,  wild,  in  many  parts 
of  the  Punjab  Himalaya,  up  to  the  Indus 
from  3,500  to  9,500  feet  It  grows  to  a 
large  size,  trees  of  10  and  11  feet  girth  and 
60  high,  being  occasionally  seen.  Dr. 
Stewart  saw  one  more  than  16  feet  in  girth> 
and  Dr.  Cieghorn  says  that  there  are  many 
fine  trees  of  the  Murali  or  Mehun  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Kaullu,  30  feet  in  girth,  and 
that  the  wood  is  esteemed,  but  not  that  of 
U.  erosa.  Dr.  Stewart  says  the  wood  is  not 
valued  by  natives,  but  it  is  tough  and  is  used  iu 
Kanawar  for  ark  poles  ;  the  railing  of  the 
Abbotabad  road  is  made  of  this  timber,  and 
in  Hazara  it  is  light,  strong  and  useful  for 
the  panels  of  dog-carts,  <S:c.  The  bark  is  very 
tough  and  is  used  for  bed  string,  and  sandaU 
made  from  it  will  last  for  two  days  under 
hard  work.  The  leaves  are  a  favourite  fodder^ 
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ULTRAMARINE. 


ULWUR. 


and  the  trees  are  often   very  severely  lopped 
oil  this  account. — Dr,  J,  L.  iSttwart,  Panjab 
Hants,  p.  210.    JJr,  II.    ClegJkorns   Puujab 
Heport,  Do^  Report  on  Kulu  and  Kangra. 
ULMUS  EBOSA. 


Ravi. 
Bbas. 


Mandu, 
Mauvi, 
Mauru,  ,, 

Miildimq  morun,  Sutlej. 
Yumbok.  La  dak. 

Hiiuburch,  Kulu 

Kangba. 


Large  leaved  elo),  Enq. 
Mauu,  Alauuu,  Jhblam. 
Bren,  Bran,  Kashmir. 
Aiorai,  „ 

Braunu,  ChbnaB. 

Meru,  „ 

Chipal,  „ 

Mara],  Ravi. 

This  tree  of  the  North-west  Himalaya  is 

not  common  in  the  wild  utare,    but  is  more 

frequeutly  seen  planted  near  villages,  (fee.     It 

reaches  a  larger  size,  up  to  100  feet  in  height, 

and  from    '10   to    30  feet   in   girth  on    the 

Beas.    It  grows  at  from  2,500  feet,  to  10,500 

feet  in  Ladak  ;  the  wood  has  not  uny  special 

use;  short  spines  project  from  the  wood  of  the 

trunk  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark  as   in 

Populus  Euphratica.     In  parts  of  the  Jhelatn 

basin,  gun-fuse  is  made  from  the  bark. — Dr, 

J,  L,  Steioart  Panjab  Plants,  p.  211. 

ULMUS  INTEGKlFOLlA.RoxB;  Cor.;PL 

Holopteloea  iutegrifolia,  Planch,  ;  Ann.  des.     Sci. 
Nat. ;  W.  Ic 


Beas. 


>» 
Umballa. 

^Delht. 

Be  KM. 

£ng. 

Mahr. 

Tam. 


Pedda  Nowlee, 

Enigu  ^owii, 

Navili,  , 

Nali,  Nalli,  Navilli, 

Namille, 

Navara 

Nowlee, 

Nuliee, 

Dada-hirilla, 


Tel. 


»> 


if 
ft 
f» 


» 


Singh. 


Khulen  of 

Rajain  of 

Kacham  of 

Papri  of 

Thalai, 

ludiaa  elm, 

Wovvlee, 

Ay  a  ma  ram* 

Tambacbi  „  „ 

Kauchy  TAM.of  Cbvlon 

This  fine  large  elm  grows  in  Ceylon, 
throughout  the  Peninsula  of  India  in  Hindus- 
tan, in  tiie  Punjab  and  N.  W.  Himalaya,  and 
iu  Burmah  to  the  latitude  of  Prome.  Its 
wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  is  strong,  much 
used  for  building  purposes  requiring  tough- 
ness and  strength,  for  carts,  door  frames, 
spoons  and  roof  planks.  The  wood  yields  a 
peculiar  odour  to  boiling  water,  which  when 
mixed  with  boiling  arrack  imparts  to  it  the 
flavour  of  the  more  expensive  palmyra  arrack. 
The  forks  of  the  branches  are  used  to  protect 
straw  from  cattle. — Drs,  Roxburgh.  Voigt. 
Stewart.  Wight,  Gib»on  an^  McClelland.  Mr, 
Rohde.  Thwaites.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.,  p,  268.  Mr, 
Laifiam,  Major  Reddomej  Fergusson's  Ceylon 
Trees. 

ULMUS  LANCIFOLIA.  Roxb.  A  large 
timber  tree  of  Ohittagong. — lioxL  v.  iL  p.  66. 

ULNA.  Lat.  An  ell  ;  a  cubit. 

ULTRAMARINE. 


Clfcramar,  Sp. 

Lajvurd,        Guz.  Hind. 


Bleu  d'oufcremer,  Fr. 
UltramariD,  Gjcb.  Rus. 
Oltrauiariao,  It. 

A  very  fine  blue  pigment  made  from  the 
Lapis  lazuli  and  highly  prized  by  painters. 
It  is  now    artificially  imitated    iu    various 
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ways. — Faulkner.^  McCulloch's    Commerdal 
Die,  p.  1217. 

ULU-WATTAN.  Malay,  Aloe  litoralis» 
Koenig, 

ULSr.  Flax  of  Linum  usitatissimnfR, 
Linn.  Ulsi  ka  tel.  Hind.  Linseed  oil.  Ula 
ki  binj.    Hind.  Linseed. 

ULSUGMUNIA.  Arab.  Convolvolna 
scamnlonia.    Scammony. 

ULTRA-INDIA,  a  term  applied  by  geo- 
graphers  to  the  countries  east  of  Briuflb 
India:  the  Hinter  Indies  of  Carl  Ritter. 

ULU.     Hind.  An  owK 

ULU,  also  Ulua.  Hind.  Saccharum cyliu' 
dricum,    Willden, 

ULUS.  Turk.  A  large  family,  a  ckn, 
a  sect. 

ULUT-CHANDAL.  Bexg.  Hind.  Glo. 
riosa  superba. 

ULU-WATAN.  Malay.  Aloes. 

ULWUR,    a    state     composed    of    pettv 
chiefships    which,    till   the    middle   o£   lasK 
century,    owed    allegiance   to  Jejpore    and 
Bhurtpore.     The  southern  portion  was  usurp- 
ed during  the  minority  of  the  maharaj&h  cl 
Jeypore  by  Pertab  Sing,  of  the  clan  of  Ma- 
rookha    Rajpoots,    about     1780.     Macbeny 
was  conquered  from  Bhurtpore.     Pertab  Sing 
was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  Buktawu 
Sing,  with  whom  the  first    reUtions  of  the 
British  Government  were    formed.     Ahmed 
Bukhsh   Khan,    the    Ulwur   vakeel,    joined 
Lord  Lake  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  the  Mahrattas,  and  received  the  ^nuit  of 
Loharoo  from  Ulwur,  and  of  Ferozepore  from 
Lord  Lake  as  a  reward  for  his  services.     A* 
a  reward  for  the  assistance  which  Ulwur  reo- 
dered  in  the  campaign,  the    districts  which 
had  been  granted  to  Bhurtpore,     and  after- 
wards resumed,  were  conferred  ou  the  maba- 
rao-rnjai»  by  a  sunnud  from  Lord  Lake.     la 
1805  an  exchange  of  territories  was   effected 
with  Ulwur  for    mutual    convenience.     Hw 
area  of  Ulwur  is  about  3,300  square' miles, 
and  the   population  about    1,000,000  aoula 
The  reveinie  from  all  sources  is  about  sixteen 
lakhs  of  rupees.     The  state  pays  no   tribute 
or  contribution  to  local  corps  or  contingents' 
it  n»aintains  an  army  of  2,00O  infantry  and 
T^nn   cavalry.     The  chief  has   received    tlM 
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right  of  adoption,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
a  salute  of  fifteen  guns.  Among  the  lands 
granted  to  Ulwur  by  Lord  Lake  in  1 803,  was 
the  district  of  Neemrana.  The  chief  of  tkis 
district  for  many  years  urged  a  claim  to  inde- 
pendence of  Ulwur,  which  was  frequently  re- 
jected; the  claim  was  brought  forward  again 
in  1860,  but  it  was  finally  decided   in  1862 

that  Neemrana  is  a  fief  of  Ulwur. TreatieL 

Engagements,  and  Sunnuds^  vol,  iv,  «   141 
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UMBELLIFER-E. 


TMLI. 


TJMA.  A  Dame  of  the  hinda  goddess 
Parvati,  the  female  euergy  of  Siva.  Under 
this  name  the  goddess  was  surprised  by  the 
risbls  in  the  forest  of  Gauri,  in  the  embraces 
of  Siva ;  in  consequence  of  which,  that  deity 
condemned  every  male  who  should,  from 
that  period,  enter  the  forest,  to  a  change  of 
sex.  Tijis  story  has  been  also  attributed  to 
Hohini,  the  wife  of  Soma  or  Chan<ira,  who 
surprised  her  in  a  similar  situation  with  Siva, 
who  accordingly  transformed  the  unfortunate 
husband  into  a  female.  Hence,  Soma  or 
Chandra,  the  moon,  which  was  before  of  the 
male,  became  of  the  female  sex. — Cole,  Myth, 
Hind,  p.  398.  See  Tantra, 

UMA  ATASI.   Sans.  Linseed. 
UMAM-PATCHE-ARISI.  Euphorbia  pilu- 
Jifera  ? 

UMANA.  Maleal.  Thorn-apple,  Datura 
species,  ^ella  umata,  Maleal.  Datura 
fastuosa,  Millf  Roxh. 

UMAR,  the  second  kbalif  after  Mahomed, 
Mahomed's  successors  having  according  to  the 
sect  of  Bunni  mahomedans,    been   Abubakar, 
Umar  and  Ali.     It  is   Umar  of  whom  the 
statement    is    made    that    he    ordered    the 
Alexandrian  library  to  be  burned.     He  was 
assassinated  at  Jerusalem,  where  his  tomb  is 
still  shown.  See  Khalif. 
UMAR  DAS.  See  Sikh. 
UMBALLA,inL.30°21-4'N.;L.476'48' 
S"  E.  in  the  Panjab,  a  large  military  station 
1,026  feet  about  the  sea. — Schl.  Ucrm, 
UMBAIl.   Tam.  Amber,  properly  Ambar. 
UMBARI,  in  Bombfvy,  fibres  of   Crotala- 
ria  juncea. 

UMBARl-KI-BHAJI.     Duk.      Hibiscus 
;aniiabinus,  used  as  greens. 

UMBEK.    an  ore  of  iron  and  manganese, 
•m ployed  as  a  brown  pigment. 

UMBER.  Hind.  Duk.  Ambergris. 
UMBELLlFERiE.  Juss.  the  ApiacesB  of 
^indley,  the  Celery  tribe  of  plants,  natives  of 
he  northern  hemisphere,  upwards  of  a 
undred  species  of  which  occur  in  the  moun- 
litis  and  plains  of  India,  viz: — 


[ydrocotyle 

8 

Trachydium 

1 

Pimpinella      3 

eloaciadum 

4 

Athamanta 

3 

Biipleurum    11 

tychotia 

5 

Solinum 

.•) 

Foeiiiculum      1 

r«ngos 

1 

Palimbia 

1 

Eriocyla          1 

ison 

3 

Penceilanum 

3 

(Jnidium           1 

icatia 

1 

Anetham 

1 

Ilymcnidium   2 

trum 

2 

Torilis 

1 

Ligusticum      3 

tim 

1 

Chaerophyl- 

Arcbangelica   1 

snaiilhc 

2 

lum 

4 

Cortia               1 

iciyloma 

3 

Pycnocycla 

1 

Pastinaca         2 

earo.sper- 

'Sanigula 

1 

tieracleum      8 

mtuii 

1 

Laserpefcium 

2 

Tordyliopsis    1 

sell 

1 

Fal  caria 

1 

Osmorrhiza      1 

yrmcnobena 

9 

Animi 

2 

Ozodia             1 

Some  species 

abound   in 

I    re! 

ains,  containing 

large  q  nan  tit; 

f  of  an  essentia 

Jiromatic   oil, 

td  act  SIS  aron 

latics  and 

stim 

lulants  ;  others 

eld  fetid  1 

[^um 

resins,— F 
5 

oigtj 

I>,  ID. 

UMBRELLA,  a  genus  of  the  mollusca. 
UMBRELLA. 

Payong,  Burm.  |  Songflong,  Paying, 

Kettisui  (paper 

umbrellas,)         Chin. 
Parapluie,  Fr. 

Chatri,         Guz.  Hind. 


Bawat, 

Jav. 

Payuug, 

Malay. 

KoHayal, 

Tam. 

Godugulu, 

Tel. 

Umbrellas  are  employed  as  a  shade  against 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  rain  ;  a  smaller 
kind,  the  parasol,  being  used  chiefly  by 
ladies,  either  while  walking,  or  riding 
in  open  conveyances.  The  kettisol,  or 
paper  summer  head,  is  extensively  manu- 
factured in  China,  whence  it  is  largely 
exported  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 
In  India,  palm  leaves  spread  over  bam- 
boos are  largely  used.  The  umbrella  of 
the  Lepcha  in  Sikkim  consists  of  a  frame 
work  of  bamboo  enclosing  broad  leaves 
of  Phrynium.  In  many  Eastern  countries, 
the  right  to  use  an  umbrella  is  bestow- 
ed by  sovereigns ;  until  recently,  no  native  of 
India  would  have  presumed  to  keep  his  um- 
brella spread,  or  his  slippers  on,  while  ap- 
proaching a  European,  nor  pass  a  European 
sentry  with  it.  Those  bestowed  by  sovereigns, 
are  of  various  shapes  and  have  various  names. 
To  use  an  umbrella  at  all,  amongst  Malays,  oc 
rather  to  have  it  carried  over  one,  for  no  native 
carries  an  umbrella  himself,  is  a  mark  of  rank, 
and  its  quality  implies  the  degree  of  that* 
rank.  .  The  sovereign  alone  uses  one  which  is 
gilt  throughout.  In  Java,  a  small  umbrella, 
called  a  •'  bawat/*  is  the  special  badge  of  the 
higher  nobility,  called  by  the  Sanscrit  title 
of  bopati.  This  is  not  m<ade  use  of  to 
from  sun  or  rain,  but  carried  by  a  retainer 
before  the  party. — Hooker  vol.  /,  13L  Craw- 
furd  Diet.  ;>.  442.  Faulkner, 

UMBRELLA-TPvEE,  a  name  applied  to 
the  Acacia  planifrons,  which  growsstraight  and 
then  spreads  its  branches  horizontally  :  a  few 
of  these  are  growing  in  the  cantonment  of 
Bellaryj  the  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Pan- 
danus  odoratissimus,  which  throws  down 
aerial  roots. 

UMBPtlAN.  See  Lidia. 

UMBUINA  UUSSELLT,  Cuv.  &  Val. 
Isinglass  is  obtained  from  this  fish.  See  Fish. 
IsiniflHss. 

UMBU.  Hind.  Myricaria  elegans,  and  M. 
Germanica,  also  Carnm  carui. 

UMBUUATI  NAll.  Maleal.  Fibre  of 
Terminal ia  belerica. 

UMBUTI.  Duk.  Hind.  Oxalis  corniculata, 
Linn, 

UMBUTI  KI  BHAJL  Duk.  Oxalis  corn- 
niculata  ;  its  greens. 

UMBRID^,  a  family  of  fishes. 

UMHSEE.  See  Kush. 

UMLI.    Arab.     Tamarind  ;  Tamarindus 
Indica,  properly  Amli. 
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UNCARIA  GAMBIK. 


U2n>I-MA&A. 


UMMETTA.  TEf^  Datara  alba,  Rumph. 
KallA-ametta,  D.  faittaosa. 

UM'iw  See  Umar.  Khajah.  Khalif, 

UMRER.  a  town  in  the  Nagpur  district, 
situated  twenty-eight  miles  !!outb*ea8t  of 
Kagpur.  Here  are  the  bead -quarters  of  a 
tahnil  or  reveime  sub-division,  and  a  police 
circle.  The  population  amounts  t<>  about 
12,000  8oul>4  according  to  the  census  of  1866. 

UMUKYLL  See  Kattyawar,  India. 

UMUiri.  Saks.  Emblica  officinalis, 
Gcertn. 

UMRITSUR.  A  town  in  the  Punjab,  a 
holy  city  of  the  Sikh  religionists. 

UMR  SINGH.     See  Kamaon. 

UMTI.  A  river  at  Jubbulpore. 

UM-UL  BALAD.  Abab,  mother  of  cities, 
a  title  of  Balkh. 

UMULKUCHI.  Benq.  Caesalpinia  digy- 
na,  IMtler  ;  W.  db  A. 

miUll  NATH.     See  Kashmir. 

UNAB,  Arab.  Zizyphus  jujuba  ;  Jujube, 
the  fruit  of  the  jujube  tree. 

UNA131RANG.  Hind.  Color  of  the  red- 
dish  fruit  of  the  Zizyphus  jujuba. 

UN  A  LI.     SiNO.  Tabashir. 

UNANGA,  Sans.  From  a,  and  anga,  the 
body. 

UNANTA.  Sans.  From  a,  and  anta,  the 
end,  eternal. 

UNANYAJA.  Sans.  From  a,  anya,  other, 
and  jana^  to  be  born. 

UNANTAMUL.  Bkno.  Heroidesmus 
Indicus,  J{,  Brown,  Country  sarsaparilla. 

UNACHTESPORZELLAN.  Gkb,  Delft. 

UNOARIA  GAMBIR.     Roxb. 


Nauclea  Gambir. 
Funin  iinCAtus. 
Japan- Kaitb, 
Terra  Japonica, 


Eng. 


F.    anguHtifolia,  JRumph. 


Gambir. 
Unkotnioo, 


Malay.  \ 
Tel. 


One  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Rubiacea,  a  native  of  Pe- 
nang,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon  near 
Colombo,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet, 
and  quite  a  common  plant  near  Colom- 
bo, Galle,  Deltotte  and  Doombera.  The 
extract  from  the  leaves  is  called  Gambler, 
and  is  manufactured  from  the  leaves  in  tSiak, 
Malacca,  and  Bitang.  After  inspissating  by 
decoction,  it  is  strained,  suffered  to  cool  and 
harden,  and  then  cut  into  cakes  of  sizes,  or 
formed  into  balls.  A  gambier  plantation  has 
much  the  appearance  of  brushveood  of  three 
years'  frrowth,  with  leaves  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  The  leaves  are  collected  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  from 
which  a  strong  decoction  is  poured  into  square 
boxes,  which  when  cool,  hardens,  and  is  cut 
into  small  cubes  of  about  1^  inches.  As 
brought  to  the  market,  it  resembles  in  appear- 
ance and  consistency  little  square  blocks  of 
yellow  mud,  hence  one  of  its  names,  Japan 
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earth.      The    plant,  which   is   small  vA 
bushy,  seldom  over  seven  or  eight  feet  kigb, 
is   much   cultivated   at   Singapore,   and  is 
planted  six  feet    asunder  ;  the  leaves  in 
small,   smooth,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour. 
The  cropping  nf  the  leaves   may  oommeoce 
when  about   eighteen  months   old,  but  the 
plant  is  at  its  full  growth  when  two  yetn 
old,  and  its  leaves  and  young  branches  nay 
then  be   cropped  once  in  two  mouths.   The 
cruppings  are  thrown  into  a  large  cauldron  of 
hot  water  and  boiled  for  six  or  seven  hoars, till 
all    the  extract   be  ini»pis8ated   into  a  tliic^ 
pasty  fluid.  This  is  now  poured  into  shalluv 
troughs  a  little   more  than  an  inch  deep,  aod 
allowed  to  cool  and  dry,   when  it  is  cut  ap 
into  little  inch  blocks,  and  is  then  rendj  ioi 
the  market    of   Slam,   Cochin-ChioM,  Cbini 
and  the  Archipelago,  where,  along  with  betel- 
nut,  in  a  leaf  of  the  Piper  betel   (Siri),it  is 
largely  chewed  as  a  masticatory,  as  natives  of 
India  use  the  betel-nut  of  the  Areoa  catecbo. 
The  average  size  of  the  Singapore  planlati.iii 
are  of  thirty  acres,  and  when  in  full  beatig 
employ  eight  men*  A  plantatittn  becomes  ex- 
hausted and  worn   out  in    lo   years  fremiti 
commencement.  A  composition  of  this  extnst 
is  valuable  as  a  preservative  for  timber.    Du- 
solve  three  parts  of  gambier  in  twelve  of  d«B- 
mer  oil,   over  a  slow  fire.     Then   stir  in  one 
part  of  lime,  sprinkling  over  the  top,  topw- 
vent  its  coagulating  and  settling  in  a  mas.* at 
the  bottom.     It  must  be  well   and  qaicklj 
stirred.     It  should   then  be  taken  oatoftb 
cauldron   and  ground  down  like  paint oni 
muller  till  it  is  smooth,   and    afterwards  R- 
turued  to  the  pot  and  heated.     A  little  oil 
should  be  added  to  make  it  tractable,  andtbe 
composition  can  then  be  laid  over  the  mat«i- 
al   with  a  common  brush.     As  a  protector 
against  the  teredo,   black  varnish  or  tar »« 
substituted   for    dammer   oil,    omitting  tB« 
grinding  down,  which  would  not  answer  witi 
tar.  Gambier  is  largely  imported  into  IJritai". 
and  it  is  used  in  tanniug.  From  1  846  lo  1S50, 
the  average  quantity  entered  was  1,200  t'O^ 
priced  at  XI 3  to  £14  the  ton.    It  is  duty  free- 
—Thw.  En,  PL  ZeyL  p.  133.     Ainsli^s.  M 
Med.  p.  264.  O^Shaughnessyy  Beng.  Di^'^*^ 
p.  398.  Crawfurd's  Dictionary  ik  142.  Jw^ 
Indian  Archipdago,    Simmouds,  PooUi  Su- 
tislics  of  Commerce, 

UNDA.  Hind.  An  egg. 

UNDl.  DuK,  Mak.  Calophyllum  lao^f^ 
lum. 

UNDI-MARA.  Can.  Goolumb.  Mah«- 
Saraus.  Two  large  and  straight  trees  bear  t^i* 
name.  Tliey  are  abundant  in  the  soutiiets 
ghat  jungles  above  the  Cauara  and  Soad* 
forests,  but  mostly  in  situations  too  remfr** 
from  water  for  the  wood  merchant  ff*^ 
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gQp4,  afi  ilral>ocm(l«  i^  aii  »romMip  oil,  w]iich 
preserves  it  from  insects. — Dr,  Gibson. 

UND0FH£;RRE:9.    One  of  tbe   Bactrian 
Greek  kings.     See  Abagasus.  Kabul. 

UNDRA.   Tel.  Mimosa  rubicaulis,    Zam. 
W.  i  -4.,  also  M.  ootnudra,  Boxb, 

UNDRA  KAMPA.  Tel,  A  bramble  with 
h(K>ke4  thorns. 

UND  SARVVAYA.  See  Kattywar. 

UNDUM.  Hi:iD.  Tterocarpus  eantalinus. 

UNDUN,  aleo  Sundul-ahmir,  Arab.  Red 
Sanders  wood. 


UifJUN. 


UNDURUGU.  T*L.  Sapindu?  mbiginoius, 
Jtoxb, 

UNO,  a  river  near  Pattroe  in  Hazaree- 
bagh,  also  a  river  near  Kopila  in  the  Nagpoor 
territory. 

UN6.  BtTRM  Cocos  nucifera,  Linn. 

UNGAN.    Hind.   A  court-yard. 

UNGAPUTI ?  Hylobates  agilis. 

UNGEN.  Hind.  Sulpimret   of  antimony. 

UN6ER00T.  Arab.  Sarcooolla. 

UNGKA-ETAM.  Malay.  Hylobates 
Rafflesii,  Geofry. 

UNGKA-PUTI.  Malay.  Hylobates  agilis. 

UNGKIAS.  See  Kyan. 

UNGLI,  hIso  Ungul.  Hind.  A  finger,  also 
I  measure  of  l«ngtb. 

UNGOOR  Hind.  Pkrs.  A  grape. 

UNGGOOSHTAN,  also  Huddeearoo. 

UNGOTHEE,  also  Ch'hap,  Hind,  a  ring,  a 
ignet  ring. 

UNGOOZEH.  Persian.  Asafoetida. 

UNGULATA,  an  order  of  Mammals,  con- 
sting  of  1  Suborder ;  3  Tribes  ;  9  Fam. ; 
nb'fam,  genera,  species,  viz.  : 

ribe  Proboscoidea. 

Fam.  BLEPHANTiDiE.  Elephants,  1  gen.3  sp. 
Gen.  Elepbas,  3  sp. 

rtbe  Perissodactyla. 

Fam.  Ehinoc«rotid«,  I  gen.  4  sp. 

Gen.  Rhinoceros,  4  sp. 
Fam.  Hyracid^,  1  gen.  1  sp. 

Gen.  Hyrax. 
Fam.  Tapirid^,  Tapirs.  1  gen.  1  sp. 

Gen.  Tapirus. 
Fam.  EquiDiE.  Horses,  1  gen.  3  sp. 

Gen.  Eqaus,  3  sp. 
ibe   Artlodactyla.    Omn,    Chserodia, 

Biytk.  The  Pig. 
Pam.   SoiDJB.  Pigs.  2  gen.  9  sp. 

Gen.  Sus.  8  sp. 

Porculia.  1  sp. 

He  Rxuninantia. 

j^rOUp.    CAMXLIDiE, 

Gen.  Camelas,  2  sp. 

Garoelopardus,  1  sp. 
^am.  Cbrvida.  Deer  tribe. 
Sub-Fam.  Cervince,  True  Stags. 

Gen.  Cervus,  8  sp. 
Sub-Fam.  BusinaSy  5  gen,  10  sp. 
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Gen.  Ru<?ervus,  1.  sp. ;  Panolia^l  sp.  j 
Rusa,  2  sp.  ;  Axis,  3  sp.  ;  Cer* 
vulus,  3  sp, 
Fam.  MoscHiDiS.  Musk  Deer. 

Gen.  Moschus,  1  ap.jMemimna,  Isp. 
Fam.  BoviDiB.  Antelopes ;  Goats ;  Cattle. 
Sub-Fam.  ArdUopinas.  7  gen.  10  sp. 

TragUophinoe  or  Bush  Ante- 
lopes. 
Gen.  Portax,  I  sp. ;  Tetraceros,  1  sp. 
Antelope,  1  sp.  ;Gazella,  3  sp. 
Kemas,    1    sp.  ;  Procapra,  2   sp.  ; 
Saiga,  1  sp. 
Sub  Fam.  CaprincB,  Goats.  Sheep. 

Ist — Capricoms,      or     Antelope 
goats,  or  Mountain  Antelopes. 
Gen.  Nemorbsedus,  3  sp. 

2nd*-True  Goats. 
Gen.  HemitraguSy  2  sp. ;  Capra^  3  8p« 
Oves.  8  sp. 
Sub-Fam.  JSovinop- 

Gen.  Qavaeus,  2  sp.;  Bubalus,  1  sp. 
UNGUR,  HiNo.  Pkrs.  Ddk.  Vitxa  vinifeea, 
Grapes,  properly  Angur. 

UNQURKAH,    a  body  coat,    vom   by 
mahomedans.  ' 

UNGUR  KI-SHRAB.  Hind.  Wine. 
UNGUZEH.  PjBRS.  Asafoetida. 
UNHILWARA,  a  town  in  Kattyawar. 
UNICORN.     The  unicorn  of    Tibet,  an 
animal  which  has  been  described  by  Meesnc. 
Hue  and  Gabet,  who  travelled  in  Eastern 
Tibet,  It  is  one  of  the  Ungnlata.     When  Her- 
mann Schlagentweit  was  in  Nepal,  he  pro- 
cured specimens  of  horns  of  a  wild  sheep  (not 
an  antelope)  of  a  very  curious  appearance. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  have  but  one  horn 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the    head ;  but  on 
closer  examination,  and  after  having  made  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  horn,  it  was  found 
to  consist  of  two    distinct  parts,  which  were 
included  in  a  horny  envelope,   not  unlike  to 
two  fingers  put  in  one  finger  of  a  glove.  The 
animal,  when  young,  has  two  aeparate  horns, 
which  are   however    placed  so    close  to  each 
other,  that  the    anterior    borders  begin  very 
soon  to  touch  :  later,  by  a  slight  consequent 
irritatioo,    the     horny     matter     forms    one 
uninten'upted  mass,   and  the  two  horns  arj^ 
surrounded  by  this  horny  substance,  so  that 
they  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  but  one. — 
Herm.  Schlac/. 
UNIWAITA,  Jap.     Sponae. 
UNJUN.  Hind.  Lamp  black  :  also  the 
term  for  one  of  the  sorceries  of  the  mahome- 
dans in  India,  in  which  the  diviner  applies 
lamp  black  to  the  palm  of   a  child  or  adult, 
and  bids  hia  stare  well  at  it,  and  the  pei-son 
then   divines.'  The    Urt'h-anJHP  is  used  to 
discover  stolen  property  ;  the  Bhoot-anjan 
for  ascertaining  the  state   of  the  sick  ;  the 


UNTA-DHURA. 

Dhanna-anjan,  to  discover  hidden-treaanre  ; 
the  Sarwa-aujan,  for  aJl  purposes  ;  and  the 
Alope-anjan,  applied  to  the  eyes  or  forehead  of 
a  person,  renders  him,  wherever  he  be,  invisi- 
ble to  others,  while  they  remain  visible  to  him. 

UNJUN   HiNi>.     Antimony. 

UNKOODOO.  Tel.  ITncaria  gambir. 

UNKOTHA.  Sans.  Alangiam  hezapeta- 
lum. 

UNNAB.  Hmi>.  Zizyphus  jnjuha. 

UNNUD-HUHSEEN.  See  Khutri. 

UNONA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  AnimaceaKof  which  about  23 
species  are  k.iown  ti  iiccur  in  south-eastern 
Asia.  Uv  longifoiia  of  Sylhet  is  an  elegant  tree, 
with  smooth,  pointed,  and  undulate  leaves, 
which  is  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  India 
to  form  avenues  and  to  afford  shade.  It  is  some- 
times called  '  Deodara',  which  is  properly  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  Himalayan  pine, 
Cedrus  deodara  ;  it  has  large  f»rauge  yellow 
flowers.  U.  tripetala,  U.  unciiiata»  are  natives 
of  the  Indian  islands  U,  sylvatica  is  said  to 
be  valuable  for  its  timber. —  Voigi.  Eng.  Cyc. 

UNONA  DISCOLOR.  Vahl. 

Uvaria  moDoIifera,  Ooerin, 
Ata^maram,  Tam.  |  Chilka-duduga,         Tkl. 

A  tree  of  the  Circars,  Chittagong,  Tavoy 
and  Fenaug,  with  large  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  a  pHstty  large  tree,  and  a  native  of 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Northern  Circars 
and  of  Chittagong.  The  wood  is  employed 
for  various  economical  purposes,  but  chiefly 
for  rafters. — Boxb.  YoigL  Uliode  JiiSii. 

UNONA  ESCULENTA,  DC.  syn.  of 
Artabotrys  odoratissinius,  It,  Br. 

UNONA  LONGIFOLIA.  DoK.  Guatteria 
longifoiia,  Wall.  ;  W,d!  A, 

UNONA  NARIUM.  DO.  syn.  of  Uva- 
ria narum,  Wall,     An  evergreen  climber. 

UNONA  UNCINATA.  DC.  syn.  of  Arta- 
botrys odoratissimuK,  R.  B, 

UNSANG.  See  Loegetati  Island.  Tawee 
Tawee  islands. 

UNSRI.  In  the  Hind,  of  Upper  Sutlej 
Kubus  flavu8,  the  blackberry  ;  in  rhe  Sutlej 
valley  it  is  Ilubus  fruticosa,  and  li,  flavus, 
yellow  raspberry. 

UNSUL,  a'.so  Iskil.  Arab.  Squill. 

UNTA.  Malay.  A  camel.  Camelns.  Unta 
Runta.  Malay.  CameFs  hair. 

UNTA-DHURA,  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya. 
The  elevations  of  a  few  places  on  the  route 
from  Bhuni  to  Ralaiti,  and  from  Milam  to  the 
Unta-Dhura  pass,  are  given  in  the  barome- 
tric measurements  by  Mansonin  vol.  xi.  (Part 
ii.  1842,  No.  132,  Article  iii.)  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal.  Manson  makes  Unta-Dhura  ^  about 
17,500  feet/'  but,  according  to  computation, 
it  is  not  less  than  18,200  feeU 
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UPANATNA. 

UNTUKU.  Saks.  From  anta,  the  end,ait 
kree,  to  d<». 

UNTAMOL.  HiHD.  Tylophora  astfamitia  , 

UNT'KA-TARA  Hind.  Solanam  zantbo- 
carpnm. 

UNTAMOOL.  Bbhq.  Hind.  Tyioplion 
asthmatica. 

UNTEK-GANGA.  Duk.  Pistia  stritio^ 
TAnn, 

UNT-KATRA,  also  Unt-katara.  Bisb. 
Sans.  Kchinops  echinata,  Rwcb. 

UNU.  Maleal.  Grewia  rotundifolia. 

UNUNTAMUL.  Bkno.  Hind.  Hemideanv 
indicuM,  R,  Br,  Country  sarsaparillai 

UNZIRUT ?  Akab.  Saicooolk. 

UOSQUAMOS.  Gr.  Hyosobmus  nigs, 
Linn. 


UPAAD.  wSee  Hindoo. 
UPADARSANA.  SeeVedas. 

UPANA.  Sans.  Asarabaooa,  AaarumEm- 
pseum,  Linn. 

UPANGA.  Reno.  Achyranthes  aspin, 
Linn. 

UPANGA.  Of  these  holy  books  of  ^ 
hindus,  there  are  four  : 

Purana,(>r  H  istory,oomprisi  ng  the  1 8  Puniii 
Nyaya,Logic,and  the  principles  of  knowledge 
Mimansa,  Religious  Principles  auddutict. 
Dharma  Shastra,    Law,  humau  and  diviut. 
See  Vidaya. 

UPANAYNA,  Is  the  investiture  with  tb 
sacred  cord.  The  cord  is  called  epsviU 
When  five  years  old,  the  father  fixes  « 
an  auspicious  day,  and  entrusts  his  bod  to* 
teacher.  The  instructor  writes  the  alphabet 
or  rather  engraves  it  with  an  iron  style,  taa^ 
times  set  in  silver  or  gold,  ou  a  leaf  of  tke 
palmyra  tree,  which  is  then  coloured  widi 
turmeric.  The  inaf  is  placed  on  uukndnd 
rice  spread  over  the  floor,  and  the  teicbff, 
whatever  the  sect  or  caste  of  the  pujnl  be. 
invokcH  the  god  **  Vigneawara"  to  smooth 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  cbild'i 
studies.  Then,  holding  the  boy's  fore-fifistf) 
he  thrice  traces  with  it  the  forms  oftbi 
vowels  in  the  rice,  teaching  the  bojr  tlidr 
sounds.  The  pedagogue  is  presented  with  i 
new  cl(»th  and  some  money,  and  dismiasrii 
after  which  relatives  and  frienda  are  eotv" 
tained.  Ou  the  seventh  or  ninth  year,  tfat 
'*  Upanayanam"  is  performed,  on  whick 
occasion  the  family  priest  *  Upa-d'hajT*' 
Sanscrit,  Upadhitdu,  Tel.,  causes  the  \^ 
to  offer  a  burnt-offering  or  *^  Homam"  ^ 
the  entire  pantheon  of  gods,  by  pouring  ^ 
(ckrified  butter)  over  the  fire.  He  tks 
invests  the  youth  with  the  xandiyaniyAi 
zonar  or  sacred  cord.  Jetting  it  fall  fiomonr 
the   left  shoulder  to  the  right    side.   B* 
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UrANISHAD. 


UPAS. 


bubflequently  teaches  the  Gayatri  to  the  boy,  / 
if  he  be  uf  the  brahuiinioai  order,  aa  abo 
the  morning,  noontidoi  and  evening  prayers, 
the  due  attention  to  which  ia  considered 
sufficient  to  remove  all  sins  committed  during 
the  day  and  night.  The  Gayatri  or  Gayatri- 
mautram  of  the  brahmiuical  or  priestly  order, 
is  never  prtmounced  aloud — and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  that  any  brahman  cimi  be  induced 
to  divulge  it.  Its  literal  traualation  is  **  Ova. ! 
Murth,  air,  heaven^  Om  1  Let  us  meditate  on 
the  supreme  splendour  of  the  divine  sun  ; 
ouiy  be  illuminate  our  minds."  It  in  con- 
lidered  the  most  venerable  text  of  the  Vedas, 
&nd  the  common  belief  in  and  reverence  for, 
it,  is  the  bond  uf  union  amongst  the  entire 
priestly  order.  With  this  ceremony,  the  boy 
s  considered  to  be  born  again,  and  he  is  of 
;be  Punar  Jannia  or  twice  born.  This  is 
:he  spiritual  birth  of  the  hindu,  or  his  rege- 
leratiouy  for  until  this  time  the  uninitiated 
jTOdth,  though  of  the  brahminical  class,  is 
>uly,  so  far  as  his  right  to  perform  religious 
seremoniea  is  concerned,  regarded  in  the 
ight  of  a  sudra;  If  the  youth  who  has  now 
xsen  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  brah- 
ninical  order,  be  set  apart  for  the  sacerdotal 
>ffioe  of  the  priesthood,  he  is  further  marked 
ni  the  muscular  part  of  both  arms  by  being 
>raDded  with  sanku,  or  chaiik,  and  chikram, 
>r  disc  of  Vishnu.  Thia  is  called  the  '<  cbak- 
nnkitam."  From  this  time,  however,  he  is 
*anked  as  a  bramliachari,  or  of  the  order  of 
>achelors,  for  he  has  now  entered  on  his 
'eligious  life,  tbe  whole  of  the  days  of  a 
spiritual  brahman  being  apportioned  into 
bar  religious  stages,  viz.,  that  of  the  Bram- 
la-charyam  or  bachelor-hood  ;  Orahastaa- 
mniaiii  or  the  married  state ;  Vanapraatam, 
lie  living  in  solitude  with  his  family  ;  and 
^unyasam,  or  the  abandonment  of  all  world- 
y  matters.  A  bachelor*s  dress  differs  from 
;hat  of  a  married  man  in  so  far  as  he  does 
lot  wear  the  dhnti,  but  only  a  wrapper  round 
ibe  lower  part  of  the  body  :  he  is  prohibited 
rum  eating  betel,  and  continence  in  enjoined, 
imong  other  hindu  castes,  the  bram'hachari 
ieremony  is  performed  at  any  time  prior  to 
he  celebration  of  marriage*  but  their  Qayatri, 
B  from  the  Puranas,not  the  Vedas. —  Wilson, 
UPANISUAD.  A  cUss  of  sacred  books 
belonging  to  the  hind  us,  containing  doctrines 
»f  the  Vedas  explained  and  enlarged  ac- 
ording  to  the  Vedanta.  They  are  the  best 
»ooks  after  that  school.  Their  theology  is 
donotheistic*  a  pure  theism,  and  Brahm, 
a  the  neuter  gender,  is  used  for  the  deity  ; 
be  dogma  of  one  Supreme  Being,  detached 
rom  matter,  maya  or  sacred.  The  Up- 
oisbad,  therefore^  may  be  described  as 
reatises    on   the    nnity  of   Ood   and   the 
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identity  of  spirit.  Some  of  the  shortest  have 
been  tranajated  into  English  by  Ram  Mohuu 
Roy,  Dr.  Carey,  and  Sir  W.  Jone9.  They, 
were  also  rendered  into  Persian  by  order  of 
Oara  Shekoh,  the  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  nnd 
were  thence  rendered  into  Latin  by  Auquetil 
du  Perron,  a  summary  of  whose  works  in  the 
French  has  been  published  by  Mons.  Lanjui« 
nais.  The  whole  number  of  Upanishad  known 
at  present  is  138,  of  which  only  eleven 
have  been  published.  According  to  the 
theory  laid  down  in  the  Mnjiavakya 
Ratnavali,  there  are  1180  Upanishad, 
equal  to  the  number  of  Vedaic  schools,  one 
Upanishad  belonging  to  each  school.  This 
theory,  however,  is  fanciful.  According  to 
the  received  definition,  the  Upanishad  are 
such  parts  of  the  Vedas  as  embody  their 
metaphysical  and  theological  views,  which 
may  be  compressed  into  the  formula  that  the 
finite  soul  is  essentially  the  same  with  the 
infinite  spirit  or  Brahma^  and  though  the  vari- 
ous Ui>auishad  widely  differ  from  each  other, 
all  maintain  this  identity  of  the  finite  and 
infinite  spirit.  Dr.  Weber  arranges  the 
Upanishad  into— (1)  those  which  belong  to 
the  three  first  Vedss,  a»  forming  the  Vedanta 
system  ;  (2)  those  comprising  all  the  Atharva 
Upanishad,  and  referring  to  the  Vedanta 
system  in  its  entire  development;  (3)  the 
Upanishad  in  which  the  meditation  has  be«- 
come  crystalised  and  is  limited  to  the  mysti- 
cal word  *' Aum"  ;  (4)  those  treating  on  tbe 
order  of  the  '*Suuya«i";  and  (5y  the  last 
division,  which  includes  the  sectairian  Upa- 
nishad, in  which  the  A tman  is  worshipped 
as  an  independent  deity. — Thomas  Prinsep's 
A7itiqu%ties.  Taylor.  Hind.Th.  vol.  2.  p*  13, 
See  Vidya,  Veda,    Ariaii. 

UPAUAJn  A.  Bbno.  Hind,  also  Upa- 
rajita  AsphoU.  Sans.  Clitoria  ternatea,  Linn, 
hoxbn  From  a,  and  parajita,  to  conquer. 

UPAR^TA.  Tkl.  Cardiospermura  hali- 
cacabuui. 

UPARA  VARTANA.  Sans.  From  apara, 
prep  aud  avartana^  t<i  go  in  a  circle. 

UPARN A .  Sans.  Vrom  a  and  para,  leaves. 

UPASAMPADA,  the  rite  of  ordination  into 
the  buddhist    priesthood. 

UPAS,  in  Japanese,  |x>ison,  or  venom,  is  tbe 
term  applied  to  the  Kap  of  some  plants  of  the 
Malay  and  Phili^ipinelslandti  yielding  poison- 
ous juices,  which,  by  concentration,  produce 
a  poison  of  considerable  activity,  and 
is  sometimes  employed  by  the  ruder  natives 
to  render  their  weapons  deadly.  The  most 
potent  of  these  plants  in  Java  are  the 
Auchar,  the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  a  large  fiirest 
tree,  and  the  Ghetek,  Strychnos  tiente,  aclimb- 
ing  shrub.  In  all  these  cases,  the  poison, 
even  when  fresh,  is  far  leas  active  thtin  that 
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UPAS  ANTIAR. 


UPP&A  MOMUND. 


of  the  cobra  snake,  for  the  most  powerful  will 
take  an  hour  to  kill  a  dog,  which  the  venom 
of  the  ho<»ddd  snake  would  certainly  aceoui'^ 
plish  in  half  the  time.  To  effect  a  fatal  purpose, 
toO)  it  is  necessary  that  the  poisoned  weapon 
should  be  left  in  the  wound,  and  not  with- 
drawn, so  that  the  probability  is  that  few 
human  beiugs  have  ever  lost  their  lives  by 
means  (»f  these  poisons. — Crawfurd  Dtctiim^ 
arify  page  442.  O'Shaughnesst/^  page  579. 

UPAS  ANTIAR.     T4ie  Upas  tree. 
Antiaristoxicaria,  Letch,  \  Ipo  tuzicaria,  Pcra. 

Upas  tree,  Eno.  {  Anchar,  Malay. 

A  native  of  Java>  where  ic  grows  in  the  for- 
ests ofben  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  ia 
the  Upas  tree  of  Java,  anchar  of  the  Malaysi 
is  the  Ipo  tozicaria  of  Persoon,  the  Antiaris 
toxicaria  of  Leschenault.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Foersch,a  surgeon  of  the  Dutch 
£.  I.  Co.,  in  vol.  iv.  of  Pennant's  Outlinesof  the 
Qlobe,  and  was  then  reprinted  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  September  1785.  Dr.  Darwin 
celebrated  it  in  poetry,  where  he  says, 

**  Fierce  iu  dread  silence,  on  the  blasted  heath. 
Fell  upas  sita,  the  hydru-trae  o[  death." 
It   is   known  iu  story  as   that  tree  under 
whose    shadow     none    could     exist,     while 
its  jaice  forms  the  well  known  upas  aiitiar 
poison,  the  anchar  of  the  Malays,  with  which 
the  Javanese  tip  their  little  poisoned  arrows. 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy   mentions  that   the  tree 
grows  iu  Java  in  a  valley  filled  with  carbonic 
acid,  into  which  it  is  therefore  highly  danger- 
ous to  descend)  and  he  suppoites  thnt    this 
probably  originated  the  stories  as  to  the  dead- 
ly influence  of  the  tree.     The  tree  itself  is 
often  over  100  feet  in  height,  its  bark   pale, 
smooth,  its  leaves  oval,  coriaceous,  hairy.  The 
poison  is   prepared    by   mixing  the  ^niiny 
resin  (into  which  the  bitter  viscous  juice  con- 
cretes) with  the  seed  of  the  Capsicum  frutes* 
cens  and  various  other  aromatics.  This  poison 
at  first  acts  as  a  purgative  emetic,  then  as  a 
narcotic,   causing  death   by  violent  fits  of  te- 
tanic convulsions.     The  Upas  tiente   poison 
of    Java  is   different,   being  prepared  from 
the  juice  of   the  Chetek,  Strychnos  tiente,  a 
diuibing  shrub.  Noxious  as  this  poison  is,it  i^', 
when  fresh,  far  less  active  than  that  of  the 
cobra  snake,  as  the  most  powerful  will  take 
an  hour  to  kill  a  dog,  which  the  venom  of  the 
hooded  snake  would  certaiuly  accomplish  iu 
half  the  time.  To  effect  a  fatal  purpose  too,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  poisoned  weapon  should 
be  left  in  the  wound  and  not  withdrawn,  so  that 
probably  but  few  human   beings  have  lost 
their  lives  by  means  of  this  poison.     The 
arrows  are  small  and  slight,  and  are  discharg- 
ed with  accuracy  from  the  sumpeton  or  blow- 
pipe, by  the  mouth. — Voigt,    O'Shaughnessyy 
p.  579.     Grawfurd  Dictionary,  p,  442.  Bug. 
Cyclop.  WatherCs  Voyage^  p,  165. 
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UPARAVARA.  TkL.  Tam.  A  laboaring 
raoe  in  the  south  of  India,  th^  neii 
erect  walls  and  make  mortar  with  mud  for 
building  ;  the  women  brhig  wet  mud,  mttittf, 
stones,  and  bricks,  mix  and  grind  mortu. 
Men*s  implements  are  the  guddapara  or  (mi- 
bar,  the  mamotee,phaora,  or  hoe;  wom^u  niab 
baskets  and  tattoo  figures  oti  the  arms  d 
hindoo  women.  Sed  UperaWandln* 

UPA8HA.  See  Vidya. 

UFASKA.  Scbook  or  colleges  oi  theYib 
or  Jain  teachers. 

UPATISSO.    See  Mahomedanism. 

UPATUI  KARANA.  Sans.  From  s,  tt<i 
patra,  a  worthy  peraon,  and  kree,  lo  do. 

UFA-VEDA.  Of  these  religions  btiobof 
the  hiiidoos,  there  are  four,  the  Ajvi 
Medicine ;  Gandharva,  Music  ;  the  Dhaiie^ 
Warfare ;  and  the  Sthaptitya,  Mech^ia 
Tiie  third  Upa-veda  was  composed  by  Yv» 
niitra,  and  treats  of  the  fabrication  aud  m 
<if  arms  and  implements  handled  iu  «v  ^ 
the  Ohatriya  tribe. — 7'homa$*  i^rimqxk 
Veda,  Vidya,  Pritivi,  Mahabharata. 

UPA-VIT.  Sans.  The  bbread  or  od 
worn  by  the  three  classes  of  bindus  overW 
left  shoulder  and  under  tiie  right  ana,  wi 
worn  also  by  the  five  Kanaala  or  ttTtiw 
races,  it  is  called  Zaudiam  in  Telagtwn' 
Punal  in  IVimil.  See  Hindoo ;  Jiodas 
Dwaita  ;  Upanainara  ;  Zaudyam. 

UFA  UN — —  ?  Tabemsemontaua  wm 
ria.  See  Tu^ar. 

UP£1.  Malay.  The  outer  envelope 
the  stem  of  thepinaugor  Arecacatechapth 
below  the  bunches  of  fruit.  It  is  usrdisA 
Archipelago  for  niaking  sifters  (timbs)  ^ 
packing  goods,  making  torch esy  9€C, 
UPEMDRA.  See  Inscriptions. 

UPliRA  WANDLU.  Tel.  DtavidiMpi 
pie,  who,  along  with  the  \Vadra-waudlfl, 
Waddar  race,  are  employed  in  digging tnl 
salt- making,  and  road-making. 8ee(Jpi»A-T^ 

UPI,  or  0«»dnpi.  See  India. 

UPLA,  also  Upli.  Hind.  Cakes  of  ^ 
cow- dung  used  aa  fuel. 

UPLAND  GEORGIA,  or  Short  itaji 
cotton.  StiS  Cotton. 

UPO'DAKI.  Sans.  Basella  cor«l 
LaT/i,  B.  albsy  Linn. ;  Bheede  ;  Roxb, 

UPOOR.  A  tree  in  HeluchisUn,^p!« 
to  be  the  Zi^yphus  jujuba. 

UPPARfNTA.  Tel,  CardiospermuBi> 
cacabum,  Linn, 

UPPER  ASS  AM.  The  upper  part  of  ^ 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  rivet.  Se6  Atf 
India. 

UPPER  INDIA,  a  name  appUed  to  wA 
Hindustan. 

UPPER  MOMUND.    Afghaniabfi. ! 
Kabul,  Kfayber,  Momund. 
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UPOPA  EPOPS. 

iJPPER  NILE,  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
Nil6.  See  Ku^. 

UPPER  NOBLE,  is  the  trandlation  of  the 
word  Atykh.  See  Aryan.  Hindu. 

UPPER  PITI.  See  India. 

UPPER  SELENQA.  See  Kalka. 

UPPER  BIND.  See  Kelat,  Kurrached. 

UPPER  TIBET.  See  Tibet. 

UPPI-CHBTTU.    Tbl.  Oapparis  sdpiara, 
Linn, 

UPOORVATA.  Sans.  From  a,  priv.  and 
poorva,  ntjprecedented. 

UP-PATI.  Sans.  From  ap,  >fater,  aud  pati, 
a  lord. 

UPPU.  Tail  Salt. 

UPPU  PONNA,  also  Adavi-pouna.  Tel. 
Rhizophora  mucronata,  Lam, 

UPPURAN.  See  Vidya. 

UPPU  SANAGA.  lEL.  Cressa  Indica, 
Ketz,,  80  called  from  frequenting  salt  lauds 
near  the  sea^  where  it  has  much  ihe  look  of 
young  cheuna,  ihe  Cicer  arietiuum,  or  Bengal 
gram. 

UPPUTAH,  the  Malayala  name  of  a  Mala- 
bar wood^  which  is  hard,  strong  und  lieavy. 
It  grows  to  about  twelve  feet  high,  aud  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  Ubed  by  the  native 
carpenters  for  the  frames  of  boats,  of  coasting- 
vessels,  and  similar  purposes,  where  strength 
la  required — I^dye,  Forests  of  Malabar  and 
Canara. 

UPRADHANA.  Sans.  From  a,  priv.  and 
pradhanai  chief. 

UPSAHA.  Sans.  From  ap,  water,  aud  sree, 
to  go. —  Ward. 

UPSALA.  See  Basant.  Sacrifice. 

UPSAUASA.  See  Apsarasa.  Sati. 

UPUCUTI,  a  bush  comuion  in  Malabar ;  it 
contains  a  very  tenacious  jiiice«  which  is  used 
for  sealing  letters. — Am.  Mat,  Mtd,  pagt 
204. 

UPU-DALA.  HoRT«  Mal.  Ruellia  ringens. 

UPU-NAINAM.  Sans,  literally  the  added 
eyOj  the  seoond  birth  of  the  hiudus,  on  the 
assumption  of  the  sacred  string,  the  Zandiam 
in  Tel,  Punal^  Tam.  See  Upa-vit. 

UPUPA  EPOPS.  Linn.  Upupa  Indica, 

Jlodgt. 

Hoopoe,  'EmQ,  I  Hudbudy  Hnin. 

'Eiiroi^  ;  Epops,  Ob.  Lat.  |  Kat-kuto,  SiNO. 

The  '  Hoopoe,'  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
is  a  coromon  winter-visitant  in  Lower  Bengal, 
but  is  generally  replaced  by  a  nearly  affined 
xaoe  iD  upper  llinduBtan  and  south  India.  This 
'  bird  was  often  alluded  to  by  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  Ovid  makes  T0reus  be  transform- 
«d  into  il*  It  belongs  to  the  Upapidao,  a 
family  of  Insessoriai  or  perching  birds. 
ItB  long  crest  of  parallel  rows  of  white, 
yeilQwiflhi  brown  and  blaok  feathers^  is.  bt" 
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qu6i^t1y  erected,  and  whin  seen  flittirtg  in  h 
dense  forest,  ic  looks  a  very  handsome  bi^dw  JHi 
is  easily  domestics ti»d  and  flits  about  a  room. 
ItH  long  curved  bill  enables  it  to  sear^^h  for 
worms  iu  the  ground.  It  builds  in  holitf 
in  old  walls.  It  is  common  in  sotitln 
ern  Asia  during  th6  cold  st^ason,  and  on  ihef 
table^l&iids  at  all  seasons,  aud  is,  to  all  ^ppeat'^ 
aiice,  a  bird  of  fluttering  and  feeble  flight,- 
but  it  has  repeatedly  been  observed,  dutiug 
its  seasons  of  migration,  at  altitudes'  considet" 
ably  above  the  limits  of  vegetation.  Oil 
the  western  side  of  the  Lansk  paaS,  about 
16,000  feet,  I  saw  a  hoopoe,  writeu  Major 
Cunningham,  and  at  Momay  (14,000  to 
15,000  feet  elevation),  under  the  lofty 
Di'iikia  Pass  in  Northern  Sikhim,  ih  the 
month  of  September,  Dr.  J.  D.  Uook^i^ 
observed,  **  birds  flock  to  the  grass  about  Mo-» 
may ;  larks,  finches,  warblers,  abnndatiCd 
of  sparrows  (feeding  on  the  yak  droppings)^ 
with  occasionally  the  hoopoe  :  and  waders, 
cormorants,  and  wild  ducks,  were  sometimes 
seen  in  the  streams,  but  most  of  them  were 
migrating  South.''—  [h\  J»  D,  Hooker t  Himm. 
Journ.  Cunningham* s  Ladak, 

UPUPA  NIGPwIPENNIS.  Gould. 

U.  Minor,  Syket,  Jerdon.  |  U.  SAoegaleuBis,     Blyth, 

Hudhitid,  HiMl).  j  Kondah  pitta,  Tai*. 

Kakudeu  guwa,      Tel.  |  Indian  Uoopo« 

The  Indian  hoopoe  is  found  throughout 
India  :  it  builds  in  old  walls  and  eats  inseetSf 

UPURAJITA.  BicMO.  Himd.,  also  KoWd^ 
titi*  Hind.  Olitoria  ternatea.  The  word  i^ 
Sans.from  a,  and  parajita,  to  coilqner.~lFaHl 

UPWA.  Hind.  Aveuafatua. 

UQEEQA.  Arab.  A  vaorificial  rite 
amongst  the  Arab  mahomedans,  consisting  of 
au  offering  to  Qod  ou  the  chutthee  or  chillab^ 
the  fortieth  day  after  delivery,  of  oue,  if  a  girl^ 
or  two  he-goats,  if  a  boy. — Herk^ 

UQIQ.  UiND.  Cornelian,  written  Akeek. 

UQIQ  UL-BAHAR.  Hind.  Mocha  stone. 

UQQALLBAHAB.  Canna  Indica,  Lum. 

UR,  of  the  Ghaldees,  lies  between  thS 
eastern  confluents  of  the  Chaboras  and 
Tigris.  The  tract  of  country  first  dccupied 
by  the  Chaldeans  was  the  montttainotw 
district  of  the  Chasdim,  or  Chalybto,  in 
Central  Arraenis,  a  little  way  northward  of 
£r2*RQin.  We  also  find  traces  of  this  peeple 
in  the  names  given  to  different  places  at  tain- 
vals  westward  of  the  source  of  the  Euphrates, 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Hal^sy  and  like- 
wise in  Babylonia,  a  part  of  Which,  togesbw 
with  the  whole  tract  of  country  lying  b^tv^n 
the  rivers,  was  designated  Chald«a  by  some 
of  the  oldest  writers,  And  mote  partieoiarly 
by  Berosns,  who  speaks  of  a  greit  i*esoi%  in 
Babylon  of  the  peopls  iHhaUtiiig  OfaaUsiL 
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URA  NAEKERA,  also  Nakkera.  Ta 
Ximeuia  Americiinn,  Ztnn.  The  fruit  rewn* 
bles  in  flavour  the  peach,  as  duoa  the  kenci 
of  the  uut,  Tbe  leaves  rImo  amell  lib 
the  commou  laurel,  aud  probably  oontui 
prussic  acid.  In  Masulipatam  and  Gantir 
the  rjota  dietinguiah  two  kiuda,  this  and  i 
miiali  atuiiled  variety  which  grows  in  tbiir 
fieida,  and  which  they  say  never  attains  a  Isrgff 
size.  They  nse  the  oark  mediciually  for  thai 
cattle. 

UKAN.     Hind.     Cassalpinia  aepiaria. 

URANIA  GUI AN£NS1S.  One  of  thsMt. 
saceas,     S«tt  Dyes. 

URANIA  SrECIOSA.    Ta. 

Handsome  Urania,  Eno.  I  Traveller's  trf»e,      En. 
Uaveoala,    Madaoascak.  j  Plantain -leafed  Palm,» 
Thi8  elegant  tree^  a  native  of  Madagascar,  s 
cultivated  in  India  for  ornainetit,  and  istabe 
seen  in  the  Dekhan,  in  Madras,  in  Siugapoit; 
in     Ptfiiang    and     Tenasseriui.       Its    short 
solid      trunk    reseniblea   tbat    of     the  pilo 
tribe,    but  its  leaves   those  of    tlie  plantoiik 
It     is    well   worthy    of    being    cultivated, 
and   in   a   border,  or  at   the    end  of  a  walk, 
when   growing,  it  forms  a  perfect  screen.  It 
bears  a  small  fruit  like  the  drupe  of  a  plaataioi 
which  iauf  a  bluish  colour.  The  juice  of  this 
plant  bss  the  property  of  rendering  water  or 
milk,  either  hot  or  cold,  mucilaginous,  with- 
out altering  the  taste,  colour,  or  smell  of  the 
liquid  in  its  former  state.     Butter-milk  aod 
water  is  often  thickened  with  the  juice  of  this 
plant,  and  then  sold  as  an  unadulterated  artt* 
cle  of  the  richest  and  best  description,    l^^ 
propagated  by  seed  and  suckers,  and  iSfteen  M 
space  should  be  allowed  between  each  trea 
Its  banana  like  leaves  spring  in  a  beaotifBl* 
ly  imbricated  fashion,  from  tbe  two  opp(^ 
site  sides  only  of  the  stent,   the  whole  ti«t 
spreading  its  leavea  out  and  foruiing  s  wb>U' 
circular  head  representing    a  gigantic  opo 
fan. — Roxburgh  CoUingwood*   HiddM  M*- 
%on. 

URANKI  GADDA.  Tel.     Poa  nutt* 
RHu 

URANUS.  See  Hinda. 
URAON  is  alike  the  name  snd  the 
language  of  the  Urya  people;  it  is  su  ^ 
cultivated  idiom,  and  contains  many  i^ 
and  forms  belonging  to  the  Kol  dialeots.  aw 
•o  many  Drawidian  roots  of  primaiy  imp^ 
anoe,  that  it  ia  considered  by  Dr.  Oild**** 
aa  hawing  originally  been  a  member  of  ^ 
Dravidian  family  of  languages.  Tbe  M^^ 
according  to  their  own  traditiooSr  ^ 
driven  across  the  Sone  by  the  intmsio^ 
into  their  native  land  of  Gangetic  \^^ 
diam  suffrtttiooaum,  Oing,  and    ultimately    settled  in  Chota  NttgP"^' 

URALI,  a  branch  of  the  Imlar  race  on  the  I  the  country  of  the  Kol  tribe  of  Msc^,  ^ 
Neilgheniea.  See  Emlar ;  Kommbar  ;  India-   I  Uo.    At  a  later  period,  hindua  spr«i^  ^^ 
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Strabo  speaks  of  the  Chalj^bes,  Mosynoeoi, 
9sc.,  and  mentions  that  the  foruier  were  then 
called  Chaldeans.  (Strabo,  zi.  pp.  528,  529.) 
This  people,  or  rather  the  Sabean  followers 
of  Cash,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
descendants  of  Sbem  who,  at  a  later  period, 
occupied  part  of  the  mountains  of  Assyria 
and  tbe  country  westward  t»f  the  river  Tigris, 
and  to  whom*  though  perhaps  erroneously, 
the  Chaldean  name  has  been  more  particularly 
applied.  The  earlier  kings  of  Babylonia  are 
designated  Chaldeans — (See  FragmtaU  from 
ApollodoriUj  Sgncelluif  and  others,  pp.  30, 
66,  67.)  In  Ptolemy's  time,  the  name 
Chaldea  was  evidently  applied  to  a  tract  of 
country  touching  the  south-western  extremity 
of  old  Babylonia,  and  extending  f  rt)m  thence 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  along  both  sides  of  the 
Shatt-ul*Arab,  and  therefore  including  some 
of  the  territory  lying  eastward  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldeea  In  this  section  of  the  country, 
Ptolemy  places  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Shnnda,  Rahacharta,  Shalata,  Atha,  and 
Teredon,  all  on  or  near  the  river,  whilst  in- 
wards from  thence  were  situated  Chumara, 
Bethara^  Beramba,  and  Orchoe.  Instead  of 
these  places  we  now  find  the  modern  city  of 
Basrah  and  the  towns  of  Diwauiyeh,  Imam- 
Alif  Lamluiii,  Semavah,  Kut,  8uk-eL 
Shuyukh,  Mujayah,  Kumah,  Girdelan, 
Zabeid,  Mohamuiarah.  Waist,  and  Kut-el- 
Amarah.  Having  briefly  noticed  the  chang- 
ing limits  of  Chaldea,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Cnsbdim  territory  before  mentioned  (the 
Armeno-Chalybes  of  Pliny)  formed  but  a 
small  part  The  ChaldeauM,  and  their 
neighbours  the  Tibareni,  were  subject  to 
Armenia.  Abraham  wan  born  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  B.C.  2927,  and  in  2900  went  to 
the  south-western  part  of  Menopotamia  with 
his  father,  immigrating  B.C.  2877  into 
Canaan. — Bmuen^  Strabo%  xii.  p.  555,  quoted 
by  Col.  Chetney^  p.  92.  See  Abraham,  Terah. 

URA.  Tkl,  belonging  to  a  village. 

URA  CREPITANS.  Its  elastic  capsule 
bursts,  and  disperses  its  seeds,  with  a  sharp 
report 

URAD.  H121D.  Phaseoins  radiatus,  also 
P.  Roxbttrghii. 

URA  KAKARA.  Tsl.  Momordica  cha- 
raatia,  Linn* 

URA  KANDA.  also  Patikanda.  Til.  Arnm 
eampanulatum,  syn.  of  Amorphophaliua  cam- 
tMmulatns,  Eoxb. 

UBA  KAl^UJU  NALIKA,  also  Budu 
moro.  Tkl.  Celtis  (Sponia)  orientalis,  Linn^ 

URAL  MOUNTAINS.   See  India. 

riRAr  A  TAMARA.  Tam.  Malbal.  loni- 
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this  territory,    reduced    the  more  clTiUzed 
Uraon  to  slavery,  drove  the    wilder  Kol  into 
revolt,  end  eventnally  forced  them  to  migrate 
to  the  southward  and  eastward  into  the  land 
of  theBbuian.     The  more   northerly  of  the 
eastern  emigrants  passed  oat  into   the   low 
country,  wnd  mixini;  with  the    Bhwmij   and 
Bhuian  natives,  formed  the  class  of  Tamaria. 
The  more  sontherly   moved  into    Sin^bhum 
and  Koleban,  living  at  peace  with  the  Bhuian 
pre-occupants,  until  the  intrusion  of   hiudus 
from  Marwar,    who  first    leagued  with    the 
Bhuian  against  the  Kol  and  then  with  the  Kol 
against  tlie  Bhuian,  and   finally  appropriat- 
ed Siugbhmn,  leaving  Kolehan   or   Ho-tlesh- 
am  to  the  Ktd  or  Ho,  as  the   southern   tribe 
call  themselves.     Remnants  of  the  Kol   are 
still  found  to  the  northward  in   Chota  Nag- 
pnr^  and  they  appear  to  be  also  spread  to  the 
northwards  towards  Rnjmahal.    The  nomadic 
Sonthal  tribe  appear  to  be  very  widely  spread. 
It  is  found  in  Chota  Nagpur  and  iu  the  skirts 
and  valleys  of  the  Rnjnmhal  hilU  ;  it  is  enu- 
merated by  Mr.    Stirling  in  his  list  of  the 
tribes  of  Cuttack,  and  according  to    Captain 
Sherwell,  ito  range  is  from  Cuttack  through 
Chota  Nagpur  to  Rewa,  thus   embracing  the 
territory  of  both  divisions  of  the  eastern  Vin- 
djran  races. 

The  Uraou  and  the  Male  or  Kajmahali 
<)ialects  are  still  closer  to  the  Gond  and  mouUi 
Dravidiau  than  the  proper  Kol.  The  Male  and 
Uraon  languages  tire  mainly  Dravidian,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  although  the  Male  are 
now  confined  to  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Vindhya,  where  the  Ganges  washes  and  bends 
round  the  chain,  and  are  separated  from  the 
flouth  Dravidiau  nations  by  the  Kol,  their  lan- 
guage is  more  Dravidian  than  the  Kol  itself. 
The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  fonud  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  Uraon  and  Male  having 
originally  formed  an  uninterrupted  extension 
of  the  Gond  tribes  and  dialects  that  extended 
from  the  Godavery  to  the  north  extremity  of 
the  Vindhya.  Physically  the  Kol  and  Male- 
Uraou  are  Ultra- Indian  more  than  Dravidiau, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Eawtern  Vindhya  and 
bills  oil  the  oppositesideof  theGHngetiuvalley, 
by  Ultra-Indians^  implies  that  the  valley  it- 
self was  at  one  time  possessed  by  the  same 
race, — ^the  simplest  oonclusicm  is  that  the  Kol 
vrere  au  extension  of  the  ancient  Ullra-Indo- 
Dravidian  popalatiou  of  the  lower  Ganges, 
tiid  of  the  highlands  on  its  eastern  margin. 
Pile  Ho  language  differs  so  little  in  phono- 
ogy  and  glossary  from  the  Munda,  Bhumij 
ind  Sonthal,  that  Captain  Tickell's  account  of 
ta  grammar  may  be  taken  as  that  of  the 
Col  binguage  generally. 

The  Khond  language  of  Gumsur  appears  to 
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URD-B8-SHfeBA. 

be  merely  a  dialect  of  theOond. — ColDaitan, 
Mr.  Logan  in  Ji  In,  Arch.  See  India.  Kol. 

URATMANIS.     Mal.     Liquorice  root. 

URA.VADA  CHETTU.  'Vvu  Brnguiera 
parviflora,  IF.  <jSr  A.,  also  Rhiiophora  parvi- 
flora,  Roak). 

UR-BHUL  Tel.  also  called  Ur-bhui- 
wanlu,  are  mercenary  soldiers  who  serve 
native  sovereigns.  They  are  never  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  British  army.  There  are  a 
few  of  them  iu  every  lar^e  town  in  the 
peninsula  of  India.  ^  Their  name  is  of  Teluga 
origin,  and  means  town-bhui. 

URBUL.     Hind.    Ficus  RoxburghiL 

URCEOLA  ELASTICA.  Roxb. 

TabemnmootaDa  elasti- 

oa,  6p, 

Gaout-ohoQO  Tine,  Eiro. 


Yahea  guminifera,  Eaxb, 
ludia-rubber  tree,  Eno. 


In  Sumatra  and  Pulo  Fenang,  this  large 
woody  climber  yields  caoutchouc  of  the  finest 
quality  in  great  abundance.  Dr.  Hooker  men- 
tions that  a  plant  which  gniws  in  the  forests 
east  of  Chittiigong,  the  milk  of  which  flows 
in  a  CDntinuous  stream  resembling  caoutchouo, 
is  probably  the  Urceola  elastics,  which  yields 
India-rubber.  The  milky  juioe  of  the  plant 
oozes  out  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark  ;  on 
exposure  an  elastic  coagulum  separates  from 
a  watery  liquid ;  the  coagulum  is  oaontohouo 
or  India-rubber. — Hoxb,  As.  Be$,  p.  116.  Voigt 
(yjShaughnestyf  p,  449.  Hooke9\  Him.  Jour, 
vol.  II.  p.  350.     See  Jintawau. 

UR  i>£8A.  See  India. 

UU'DU.  Hind.  PbaMcoluH  radiatus,  Mash. 

URD'HA-BAHU.Sans.  From  urdha,  above, 
and  bahUy  the  arm,  a  sect  of  ascetic  hindus, 
solitary  mendicants,  who  extend  one  or  both 
arms  above  their  heads  till  tbey  remain  of 
themselves  thus  elevated.  In  some  of  the  creeds 
of  the  hindus  personal  privation  and  torture' 
is  of  great  effi<;acy,  and  the  Urd'ha-bahu  are 
individivils  who,  urged  by  credulity  or  kna- 
very, have  adopted  this  mode  of  distorting 
their  limbs.  They  also  close  the  fist  imtU 
the  nails  grow  through  the  hand.  They  sub- 
sist on  alms :  many  go  naked,  but  some  wear 
a  wrapper  stained  with  «>chre. —  WiUon. 

URDHA.NARISHWARA.  Sams.  From 
ardha,  half ;  naree,  woman ;  and  ishwarsi  a 
god. 

URDHA-RAmi.  Sans.  From  ardhs^ 
half,  and  rat'hi,  a  charioteer. 

URDHA-SHLOKA.  Sans.  Fromardha, 
half,  and  shloka,  a  verse. 

URDU.  Tabt.  Hind,  literally  a  camp^ 
the  term  given  to  the  new  tongue  generally 
styled  Hindustani,  which  originated  in  the 
moghul  camp  at  Delhi. 

URD-ES-SHEBA.  The  Saba  district  in 
Arabia.  See  Saba. 
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JCat-BWi-nai,  Burm. 

Ur*»n,  Malkal. 

Piliya,  Tbl 

Talia  mankena, 


It 


UBBN.  Malbal.  Urena  amwU,  liMeOe. 

URENA  LOBATA.RnxB.iii.  182. 

Baa-ockra,  Bbko.  Hind. 
Kangya ;  Kaoguya,  Bbn. 
W6t<kb]r«e-pai<DaJi^ 

This  malvaceous  i^lant,  as  also  L.  smuata, 
are  common  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  along 
the  coasts  of  Amherst  and  Tena^senm  ;  the 
bark  of  U.  lobata  yields  a  strong  and  tolerably 
fine  substitute  for   flax.     It   is    an  annual, 
flow€iring    in    December,     bnt     though    m 
other    respects    reHembliiig    Triumfetla,   the 
flower  is  of  a  light   pinkish  colour,  and  the 
capsules  are  a  little  htrger   than   those  of 
Triumfett* lobata,  and  differ  still  moreui  their 
prflseuting  from  ^hree  U»  five  grooves,  mark- 
iug  the  detriacence,  or  the  number  of  valves 
or  parts  of  which  the  cai»sule  is  composed  ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  two  plants  appeal' 
alib  to  ordinary  observation,  and  alike  also 
ft»  lo  the  value   of  their  fibre.     They   are 
both  geiierally  iound  growing  together,  and 
are  two  of  the  most  plentiful  weeds  which  are 
to  be  fenad  in  Pegu.     They  take  posBeasion 
of  all  ground  recently  cleared  of  tree  jungle 
about  Kangooii,  and  extend  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  Fegu  and  Tounghoo  districts,  but 
becojne  aearce,  or  only  occnplonally  wet  with 
in  the  Prorae    and    Tharawaddy    diBtrict^. 
This  plant  is  the  pest  of  Rangoon  apd   its 
neighbourhood,  springing  up  spontaneoasly 
wherever  the  jmigle  is  clea^cl,  and  rapidly 
forming  A  deivse  mass  of  luituriant  yegetation. 
•yhe.  ftbre  is  manufactured  by  simple  macera- 
tion, apd  afterwards  beating  the  stalks.     Very 
^ood  *  gWH>y'  few  been  made  from  it,  and  it  is 
b^lieveii  that    the  fibife    might,  if  Ueated 
with  du^  cafe  and  skill,  prove  valuable.     Any 
qi^Vitity  of  the  plant   may  be  had  for  the 
m^re  trouble  of  gathering    it. — MoCUUand* 

URFALAYURI.  DuK.  Cicoa  disticha, 
Linn,  proptrly    Harfaleuri,   or  Harphareuri, 

UROHANDAB,  a  river  250  miles  long, ris- 
ing in  the  H-asareh  mou-ntains,  about  lat  83^ 
Ion.  67°,  and  runs  south-westerly  to  25  miles 
MPft  KflsMdahar ;  then  wesljerly  iii  the  remainder 
of  its  course,  and  falls  into  the  Helmuud  river, 
where  it  is  crossed  1 2  miles  from  Kaudahar.  It 
\%  ordinarily  about  40  yards  wide,  from  two 
to  three  feet  deep,  and  fordable ;  but  in  inunda- 
tions becomes  much  increased.  The  greater 
part  of  its  water  is  drawn  off  to  fertilize  the 
wun^ij, 

INDICA.     Wight,    syn.  of 
?oa?6.,  the  jungly-piaz  of  the 
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UBQRA. 

URGUJJA.  llimu  A  yellewi^httW 
perfbmed  powder,  made  of  seysisiaDeiMi 
grediente»  vandal  woQd,wood  aloei,roieviti| 
attar  of  roses,  civet  eat  perfume,  aiid<Hi9l  j^ 
samine. — Herkloti, 

UUQUNJ,  the  old  capital  of  Kbnn,i 
the  UrvHn  of  the  Yendidad. 
URHAR.  HiwD.  Cytiaus  caja«. 
URI  KULURU  KRADU.  Tam.  Sir  JJ 
Tennent  (vol.   2,  p.  468)  gives  thiiail 
Tamil  name  of  a  musical   mollusc  olCijifl 
and  which  he  surmises  to  be  Littorina  bi 
or  Cerithium  paluatre.     The  Tamil  fot  ayi 
shell,  however,  is  Kuchil-podu-kirabliiyiL 
URL  Tkl.  Ory za  aativa,  XtiiB., unbdi 
lice. 

UBl.  Hind,  Csesalpinia  aepiaria. 
URI  AM,    AS84M.      Andrachee  tiiiiii 
Roxb, 

URIMEDA.  Sans.  Vacheliia  l^mm 
URIMIDI  or  Uru  roitti,  or  UliBttdll 
Cratesva  Roxburghii. 

UWNARIA  INDICA.  BvRM.  theP! 
lauthus  niriiriy    Linn,     There  are  two  e 
ties  of  this,  U.  erecta  and  U.  spmon,  Bit 
URINJI.    Malkal.  Sapiudns  hnziU 
Vahl. 
URISHA.  Seelndra. 
URIT-MANIS.       Malay.      Gljqi 
glabra,  Linn, 

URJOON,  a  small  river  of  Haneq 

URJUN.    Urjuua  or    Ugun-sada  I 

Terminalia  alata,  Peutaptera   aijana.  I 

na  Bark  is  the  astringent  bark  of  Tecsa 

alata.— 5e?i^.  TV*,  p,  220. 

URKA.     Bkng.    and     Hind.    Aid 
gigantea. 

URKAN.      Arab.     Laws(»ua  iifl 
Henua. 

URK-I-SHORA.  Pers,  Nitric  acii 
URK-I-GANDAK.  Sulphuric  acid. 
URK-I-NAMAK.  Hydrochloric sdL 
URKUR.  Hind.  Rhus  vemicifera. 
URLU.  Tbl.    unhusked  rice,  the  p 
Oryza  sativa,  Linn, 

URMENA.  Arab.  Sal  a*nmoBiac 
URMUK,  a  product  of  the  Ka&hmirl 
resembling  strong  nankin. 

URMUL.  Hind.  Ficus  Boxburgjiii 
URN,  alsoUrni,  Hind.  CaasalpiaiaJf 
URN,  also  Urni  of  Kaghan.  (Snylw^ 
the  hazel. 

URN    KANIJ   NALIKA.    In.  C 
orientalis,  Linn, 

UBOMYCES ?  See  Fungi. 

UROONA.  Sans,  the  dawn,  Sestt 
UROONA.  Bbno.  and  HiND.  Bnte< 
folia. 

UROOS  or  Utaro^a.    SAira  A* 

vasica.  , 

URORA,  a  raahomedan  tribe  as  * 

U  1* 
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UEOSTIQMA  RELIGIOSUM. 

side  of  the  Iwdus,   south  of  Kalabagh  and 
around  Multan. 
URRANKI  GADDI.     Tkl.    Poa  nutans, 

Rett.  R.  I  335. 

URS  or  Ooroos.  Abab.  oblations,  of- 
ferings to  a  saint,  the  anniversary  of  whose 
death  is  called  his  Ooroos,  as  Kadir  Wuli  ki 
Ooroos,  tlie  festival  day  of  Kadir  the  saint. 

UROSTJGM  A  iEGEIROPHYLLUM.  Mio. 
syn.  of  Ficus  infeotoriii,  Willde. 

UROSTIGMA  ARNOTTIANUM.  Mio. 

Kappootoo.bo.gasfl,  Singh. 
Grows  in  the  hot  drier  parts  of  Ceylon.    It 
is  not.  Ficus  luoida.— r/*Mf.  En.  PU  Zeyl  p. 

264. 

UROSTIGMA  BENGHALENSE.  Mig. 

Ficos  Bengal«o«ia,  Linn.  \  F.  Indica,  Liim, 

Maba-nooga-gaas,  SiNOU. 
Grows  all  over  India,  and  in  the  hotter  parts 
of  Ceylon,  probably  nob  indigenous. — 2'hw. 
En,  FL  Zeyl.  p.  265.     See  Ficus  Indica. 

UROSTIGMA  ELASTICUM.     Mig. 
Kusneer,  Bbno.  |  Elastio-gum  tree,      Ena 

UROSTIGMA  CEYLONICNSE.    Mig. 

Ficus  iufectoria,      Willd.  I  U.  Tjakela,  Ji^iff, 

U.  fflgeirophyllum,  Mig,  |  U.  Ceylonenae,  „ 

Kirri-palla-gaM,  Sin  oh. 
Common  in  Ceylon   up  to  an  elevation  o' 
*2000  feet.     The  Singhalese   sometimes   us® 
the  bark  of   the  tree  instead  of  the  areca  nut» 
to  chew  with  their  betel  leaf.— TAw.  £n,   tU 

Zeyl.    p.  265. 

UROSTIGMA  LACCIFERUM.  Mig.  syn. 

of  Ficus  laccifera,  Roxh, 

UROSTIGMA  MYSORENSE.   Mig. 

Ficu«  Myaorensis,  Eoik.  \  Fiona  citrifolia,  WiUd. 
Sooncoga^gass.  Singh. 

A  tree  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  not  uncora" 
moil  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet  -^Thw.  En,  tl.  Zepl  p.  265, 

UROSTIGMA  NiriDUM.  Mig.  Fiona 
iiitida,  Thunb.  ;   ff\  lo.  ;  Rh, 

UROSllGMA  PISIFERUM.  Mig.  Ficus 
vltida.—Thunb.  ;   W.  Ic.  ;  Rft, 

UROSTIGMA   RELIGIOSUM.     Mia 

Ficns  rehgioBa,  Linn. 


Pippula, 
Bo,  Bo-gaha ; 

Bo-gaas, 
Araaam  maraxn, 
Raya-manu, 
Raghi, 


Sansg- 


SiNOB. 

Tam. 
Tjcl. 


Bo-Treo,  Akolo-Sinoh. 
PipalTree.  AnqloHihd. 
Aiihwertha,  Bbnq. 

Ani-pipal,  Bombay. 

Holy-fig  tree,  Ewa. 

Pipal,  Hind. 

A^realu,  Malbal. 

The  holy  fig  tree  or  pipul  tree  is  to  be  seen 
u  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  much  admired  by 
Burt»peau8  for  its  elegant  form  and  the 
sonstaiit  movement  of  its  leaves.  It  is  the  bo- 
,ree  of  the  Singhalese  budd'hists,  and  is  to  be 
net  with  in  that  island  wherever  there  is 
>r  liaa  been  a  buddhist  temple,  but  the 
nost  famous  bo-tree  is  at  the  temple  at 
Aiiarojapura.     It  was  grown  from  a  cutting 
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URSDS. 

sent  from  Hindustan,  and  in  A.  D.  1 800  it  will 
be  2200  years  old.  It  is  held  in  great  estima- 
tion by  Singhalese  buddhists-  The  Bo-tree  is 
to  be  seen  throughout  India,  but  the  frequen- 
cy of  F.  religiosa  and  F.  Indica  depends  very 
much  on  the  proportion  of  hindus  among  the 
population.  In  some  parts,  where  the  latter 
is  almost  entirely  mahomedan,  these  trees  are 
very  rare,  even  allowing  for  diflferenqes  of 
climate. — Thwaiie$.  Roxh.  Powell.  Flor^  Andh. 
kStewarl' 

UROSTIGMA  RETUSUM.    Mig. 

U.  nitidum,  Mig,  I  F.  nitida,  Thnnh. 

U.  OToiieum,  „      IF.  benjammea,        Jiwcb, 

U.  pisilerum,  „      I  F.  pallida,  Wall. 

Fiona  retuaa,  Linn.  I 

A  freqnent  tree  in  India  and  common  in 
the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  up  to  an  ele- 
vation of  6000  feet.— -yAw.  En.  PI.  Efyl,  p. 
265. 

UROSTIGMA  rjAKELA.  Mig.  syn.  of 
Fieus  infeotoria,  Willde. 

UROSTIGMA  TOMENTOSUM.    Mio» 

Ficus  tomentosa,  Roxh,,    Walp,,  I.  e. 

A  tree  of  India  and  Ceylon. — Thw,  En.  Pl^ 
Zeyl,  p.  265. 

UROSTIGMA  TJIELA.     Mig. 

Ficus  tjiela,  J?o«d.     F.  ampUssiuja,        Linn, 

P.   Indicii,    Zt»a.     Sytt, 
Veg.  922: 

Datira,  Mahb.  I  Ichi  maram^  Tak. 

Eichie  maram,         Tam.  | 

A  tree  of  Indiai  common  on  the  Bombay 
side,  in  ravines  of  the  ghats,  but  not  on  open 
forest  land.  There  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
this  tree  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Ceylon, 
whose  branches  spread  over  an  area  of  ground 
120  yards  in  diameter. — Roxb.  W,  le.  Wight. 
Thw,  En.  PL  Eeyl  p.  265. 

UROSTIGMA  WIGHTIANUM.  Mig. 

U.  peraesefolium,  Mig. 

Common  in  the  Central  Province  of  Cej. 
Ion  up  to  an  elevation  of  5000  feet. — Thw. 
En.  PI  Zeyl,  p.  265. 

URRNI.  Hind,  also  Urrvi.  PXnj.  Corylus 
colurna,  Linn. 

URSANIKUN.  Arab.  Arsenic. 

URSH.  r£Rs.  The  9th  heaven  of  the 
mahomedans. 

URSUS.  The  bear,  a  genus  of  the  carnivor- 
ous  mammalia,  the  following  species  of  which 
occur  in  America  and  Asia  : — 

U.  americanua.  Black  Bear  of  America. 

U<  arctos.  Brown  Bear  of  Europe. 

XJ.  feroz.GriBly  Bmr  of  theHocky  Mountain!. 

U*  iaabelliDua.  Browa   Bear  of    Indja. 

U.  labiatua.    Black   Bear  of  India. 

TJ.  malayanuB,  of  Aaaain  to  Borueo. 

IT.  maritimuB,  or  Polar  Bear. 

U.  nyriacua  pi   Syria. 

U.  tibetaauB.  Black  Bear  of  Jlimalayai. 
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UBSU8  ISABELLINUS. 


UBTHABHEDA. 


The  following  are  synonyms  of  the  bear. 


Bet, 

Eiro. 

TJrras, 

L4TIV. 

Dab, 

Ar. 

Riksha, 

Saks. 

Dob, 

Ethiof.  Hkb. 

Deep, 

Pbbs. 

Arktot, 

Gbkkk. 

Karadi, 

Xam. 

Rich, 

HlKD. 

Gudelga, 

Tkl. 

The  genus  Ursns,  of  the  mammalia,  is  a  plan- 
tigrade animal,  of  which  foar  Indian  species 
are  known,  viz.,  U.  Isabellinns  of  Horsiield  ; 
U.  labiatus  of  Blainville  ;  U.  Malay ensis  of 
Kaffles;  and  U.  Tibetanusof  Cnvier.  U.  Isabel- 
linos  is,  according  to  Qray,  the  U.  Syriacas  of 
Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  and  is  that  known 
to  Himalayan  sportsmen  as  the  Brown,  Red, 
Yellow,  White,  Gray,  Silver  or  Snow  bear,  or 
Tibetan  Snow  bear,  and  the  Harput  of  Kash- 
latr,  for  it  inhabits  Tibet  and  the  snowy  re- 
gions of  the  Himalaya,  and  high  Central 
Asia  generally. 

ITrsns  labiatus  of  Blainville  is  found  all 
over  India,  Ceylon  and  Assam,  and  is  the 
Ball  a  or  Reech.  It  has  received  several  scien- 
tific synonyms,  attaching  it  to  the  genera  Bra- 
dypns  and  Melnrus,  and  itsNiames  in  English, 
Five-fingered  Sloth,  Sloth  Bear,  and  Ursine 
Sloth,  have  corresponded.  It  is  readily 
domesticated.  When  wild  it  lives  on  routs 
and  honey. 

Ursus  Malayauus  occurs  in  Arakan.  Malay 
peninsula,  Sumatrn,  Java,  Borneo,  and  in  In- 
do-Chinese countries  generally. 

IT.  Tihetanus,  the  Black  Bear  of  Himala- 
yan sportsmen,  inhabits  the  forest  region  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  is  very  rare  in  Tibet, 
though  met  with  in  its  eastern  forests.  It 
seems  identical  with  U.  Isabellinns. — Blyth, 
Cat,   See  Mammalia  ;     Prochilus  ;  Ur»us. 

URSUS  ISABELLINUS.  Horsf.  ;  Blyih. 

U,  Syriacut,  Hempr, 


Aflwail, 

Mail 

Rikiha, 

Sm 

Karadi, 

Ta«. 

Klugu, 

Ttt. 

not  a  variety,  it  is  certainly  very  doeely  ilM 
to  that  of  Enrope,  Northern  Asia,  and  Arctic 
America.  In  Asia  the  bear  of  Siberis  vA 
the  Altai,  U.  arctos,  is  called  the  brown  beu ; 
but  this  species  is  said  to  frequent  Uie 
Himalayas  only.  Dr.  Honifield  named  it  Um! 
isabellinns  from  a  single  skin  bronglit  frun 
Nepal,  but  in  colour  two  specimens  vt 
seldom  exactly  alike. — Drt.  Adams,  Jerdn- 

URSUS  LABIATUS.  Blaih.  ;  BiytkSL 
Bradypus  nrsinus,  €haw.  \  Melnnas  lybieui,  Jf(9(r. 

Kiuidi,  Karaddi,       Can.  )  Bhalo,  Boa 

Beecb,  DcK-  [  Banna,  K0t 

Sloth  Bear,  Eno- 

Indian  Black  Beafi  „ 
Horse-  shoe  Bear ,  „ 
Yerid,  GoNoi. 

This  be»r  haH  a  white  V- shape  mark  on 
its  breast  ;  it  inhabits  Ceylon  and  all  Britiik 
India  and  Kashmir.  It  lives  on  fraits,  seedi; 
honey  and  ants.  It  is  easily  tamed,  taagfai  to 
show  antics,  and  is  led  about  to  be  exhibited. 
— Jerdon,  p.  77. 

URSUS  MALAY  ANUS. 

U.  enryppilas,  |  Malayan  Bear. 

This  is  perfectly  identical  in  Borneo,  Jan) 
Assam,  Arakan,  Tenasserim,  &c. —  Walloff. 

UBSUS  SEWALENSIS.  A  fossil  benr, 
discovered  <  by  Sir  P.  T.  Cautley  in  tls 
Sewalik  Hills. 

URSUS  TIBETANUS.  F.  Cuv. 

U.  torquatni*,         Schinz 
Uelarctoa  tibetanu^ 

Adams. 


U.  ferox,  i?o6dUv 


Snow  Bear* 
Brown  Bear, 
Red  Bear, 
Yellow  Bear, 
Gray  Bear, 


Emo. 


it 
If 


Silver  Bear,  Ekg. 

Barf-ka  reetob.  Hind. 

Bhalu,  „ 

Rar-ptif',  Ka8H1(. 

Drin-mor,  Ladak. 


The  brown  bear  inhabits  the  Himalaya 
niountains,  but  Dr.  Adams  says  its  distribu- 
tion is  not  so  general  as  that  of  the  black 
species,  Helarctos  Tibetanus,  which  is  spread 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Indian  Himalaya,  whereas  the  brown 
bear  is  confined  to  districts,  and  prefers  high 
and  rugged  mountains  near  the  confines  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  nowhere  is  its  fancy 
better  gratified  than  among  the  noble  chains 
which  surround  Cashmere,  especially  the 
secluded  glens,  such  as  the  Wurdwun  valley 
and  its  offshoots.  Bears  were  at  one  time  very 
abundant  there,  but  every  year  shows  marked 
diminution  in  their  numbers,  so  that,  before 
long,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the  almost 
complete  extermination  of  the  species  in  the 
Cashmere  ranges.    Dr.  Adams  says  that  if 
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Bhalu  ;   Bbalak,    Beno. 
Thorn,  Bhot. 


HioiAlayan  Black  bat 
Suna,  Lkfo* 


The  black  bear's  favourite  bannfs  are  ia 
the  woods  and  jungles  of  the  lesser  raop 
of  the  HiniHlayas,  where  it  lies  all  day,  t> 
issue  forth  at  night-fall  and  feed  in  fields ao^ 
gardens.  The  black  bear  is  not  uiioommai 
along  the  foot  of  the  bHrrier-chaios  oi 
Cashmere,  and  during  the  frnit  season  nsnj 
be  found  in  the  valley,  where  its  depredatioBi 
smong  the  apple,  walnut,  and  mulberry  trc« 
are  well  known,  and  whole  crops  of  Inditf 
corn  are  sometimes  completely  destroyed 
by  these  unwelcome  intruden.  iltfaoogb 
said  to  attack  sheep  nt  times,  this  S()ecieiii 
eminently  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  so  exj^ 
in  climbing  trees,  that  it  may  freqneotly be 
seen  on  the  topmost  branches,  standing  er«i 
and  seizing  the  branches  with  its  fore-past-*' 
Adams. 

URTENYSA,  Arab.  Cyclamen  Earop 
um,  W. 

URrHABHEDA.  Sans.  From  artht, «"' 
bheda,  separation. 
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TTRTICACE^. 


URTtCA  CEENULATA. 


URTH  ANJAN,   a    form   of   divination 

nmoDgut  Indian  mahomedaiis. 

UKTICA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  known  as  Nettle  plants  or 
Nettle  worts.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  order 
Urticiice®,  some  of  the  specien  are  gigantic 
and  witk  intense  Htinging  powers.  They 
yield  valuable  fibres  from  their  stems,  which 
are  employed  in  the  manafacture  of  fine  linen. 
Fi>rtune  tells  us  that  on  the  island  of  Chuaan, 
there  is  a  species  of  Urtica,  both  wild  and  cuUi- 
irated,  which  grows  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
leight,  and  produces  a  strong  fibre  in  the 
Mfk,  which  is  prepared  by  the  natives  and 
^uld  for  the  purpose  of  making  ropes  and 
tables.  Hemp  is  cullivated  in  the  proviuces 
lorth  of  the  Meilitig,  but  the  pLmt  also  grow.s 
n  Fuhkien;  the  grass  cloth  made  fnun  it  in  not 
o  much  u.ied  for  common  dresses  as  C(»tton 
nd  silk.  There  are  three  Chinese  plants 
rhich  produce  a  fibre  made  into  cl(»th  known 
n  grass  cloth,  viz.,  the  Cannabis  sativa,  or 
einp,  at  Canton,  the  Urtica  nivei*,  a  species 
f  nettle  grown  about  Sucham,  and  the  8ida 
litefolia,  near  Tieu-tsin-fu. 

URTICACK-®.  The  nettle  tribe  of  plants 
-e  trees,  shrubs  or  herbs,  about  300  species 
*  which  are  known  to  occur  in  the  East 
idies  in  the  following  16  gsiiera,  viz.: — 


i9  Urtica. 

1  pAfieraria, 

2  Oanoceoha- 

lilt, 
7   Ficua, 
4  Artocarpiia, 


*2l  Procris 
1  Autiarie, 
1  Brousiioat- 

tia, 
1   noeteuia, 
1  EpicarpurUH. 


2  Trophi«, 
11   Boebmeria, 

1  Canuabi^:, 
13  Moi'us, 

1  Lepuraudra, 

2  Batia, 
Many  of  these  plants  are  lactescent.  The 
nera  Urticji,  Boehmeria,  and  Cannabis,  all 
rnish  useful  fibres  ;  the  genus  Morus,  the 
ibie  mulberrv,  and  its  leaves  are  the  favour- 

fruit  of   specie^  of  silkworm  ;  the  burk 
the   Broussonetia  is   manufactured   into  a 
ong  paper  material  ;  the  genera  Ficns  and 
tocarpas,  the  fig-trees  and  jack-trees,  yield 
ble  fruits.     The  cow- tree  belongs  to  this 
lira]  order,  andapparently  to  the  genus  Ure- 
am.     When  wounded,  a  milky  nutritious 
^eisdisuharged  in  such  abundance  as  to  ren- 
it  an  important  object  to  the  poor  natives 
phose  country  it  growH.     It  is  described  by 
inboldt   as  being  peculiar  to  the  Cordil- 
s    of  the   coast   of  Caracas,   particularly 
II    Bar  hula  to    the  lake   of    Maracaybo, 
r  the  yillaue  of  San    Mateo,  and  in  the 
nity  of  Caucagua,   three    days'    journey 
of  Caracas.     In    these  places    it    bears 
name  of  Palo  do  Vaca,  or  Arbol  de  Leche, 
forms  a  fine   tree  resembling  the  Star- 
lie  of  the  West  Indies.    Species  of  Urtica 
Girardinia    abounds  on  the    Neilgher- 
and      other    localities,     and     yield    a 
and   silky  fibre  like  the  true  Rheea  or 
la  grass.  The  two  plants  of  the  Urticace» 
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that  grow  ou  the  Neilgherries  are  the  Urtica 
beterophylla  or  common  Neilgherry  nettle,  and 
the  Qirardinia  Lescbenaultiana  of  Dr.  Wight's 
Icones,  a  superior  kind  of    nettle  yielding  a 
very  fine  strong  fibre.    The  latter  plant  grows 
in    abundance    on    the    Auamallay     range, 
and    in  great    quantities  at    the  foot  of  the 
Coonoor  ghaut,  at  a  level  of  only  1000  feet 
nbove    the    sea.     In   the   Sikkim    Himalaya 
the  fibres  of  some  of  the  various  nettles  are 
twisted  for  bowstrings,  others  as  thread  for 
sewing  aud  weaving ;  while  many  nettles  are 
eaten  raw  and  in  soups,  especially  the  numerous 
little  succulent  species.     When  preparing  fur 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1859,  Dr.  James  Tay- 
lor named  several  plants  in  Bengal  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.    A  species 
of  Urtica,  of  whose  fibres  the  much  admired 
grass-cloth  of  China  is  made,  is  cultivated  iu 
Kungpore  ;  and  either  it,  or  an  allied  species, 
the  Kheea,  is  grown  in  Assam  and  Cachar,  and 
the  Bet-ya  and  Nway-bet-ya  of  Burmab,  are 
species   of   British    Burmah — Roxb.   Hooker 
IJitn.  J  oar,  vol,  I.  ;;.  293.  Voigt.  Jut,  Rep. 
BxK  1851.  Uoyle  Fib.  FlanU,  Fortune.  Wil- 
liam^s  Middle  Kingdom.     Hog,  VegtU  Kingd. 
See  Cow-tree.  Madura  tinctoria.  Urtica  inter- 
rnpta.   China-grass.  Decaschistia  crotouifolia. 
Boehmeris.  Girardinia. 

URTICA  ARGENTEA  is  a  nettle  of  the 
Society  Islands,  the  fibres  of  which  are  cou« 
verted  into  cord. 

UUTICA  CliENULATA.  Roxb.  iii.  591. 
Chor-patta,  Bbno,    Mialim-uia  Sikkim. 

Daouii-shaitau  Timor  ?  t 

A  gigantic  ntinging  nettle,  a  native  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  on  the  east  of  Bensral,  at  Luc- 
kipore,  Pundua  Hills,  and  Assam.  Dr.  Hooker 
mentions  that  where  the  ground  is  swampy, 
dwarf  bandanas  abound,  with  this  gigantic 
nettle.  It  has  »n  erect  shrubby  stem,  with 
oblong  acute  leaves,  having  the  margins 
orenulate  or  slightly  dentate,  both  sides  alike/ 
the  bark  armed  with  acute  burning  hairs. 
The  sting  produces  great  pain,  extending  to 
the  arm-pit ;  abates  after  two  or  three  days, 
but  does  not  disappear  entirely  for  nine  days. 
Alajor  Hannay  says  of  this  and  another 
gigantic  stinging  nettle,  that  they  afford  a 
quantity  of  fine  white  fibre,  but  apparently  of 
no  great  strength,  and,  by  report,  not  very 
lasting.  Some  of  the  hill  tribes  use  the  fibre 
for  fabricating  coarse  cloths.  According  to 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  it  stings  so  terribly  that 
it  has  sometimes  occasioned  very  formidable 
symptoms.  Another  urtica,  the  Daoun-sbai- 
tan,  or  ({emon  nettle  of  Timor,  is  still  more 
dangerous  in  its  effects. —  (yShaughnesiy^  p. 
578.  RoyU  Fib.  Fl.  p.  66.  Hooker  Him. 
Journ.  vol.  ii.  p.  339.  JRoxb.  iii.  691.  Voiat. 
280. 
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URTICA  HETEROPHYLLA. 


URTICA  NIVEA. 


URTICA  HETEROPHYLLA.  Roxb. 


Urtica  palniatu,  Forak.  | 
Neilgberry  nettle,  Eno.  { 
liooroo  Assam. 

Au,  Jan,  Kal,  of  Bbab. 
HeDpa,  Serpa,  Bhot. 
Bet  yft,  BcJRM. 

Kingi  o£  Chen'ab. 

Tben(2;  tnali,  Chin. 


Qirardinia  LeBcheoanl- 

tiana,  JFall. 

Biclm  (scorpion,)    HlNi>. 
Km,  of  «)h£lum. 

Ani  Shorinigam, 

Bin,  SaTioli,of        Ravi. 
Rarla,  Bhabarof  Sotlej. 


ThiB  is  a  fine  tall  nettle,  with  immense  leases 
nnd  a  vijjorous  sting.  It  is  tbe  most  widely  dif- 
fused of  the  lara:e  Indian  nettles,  being  found 
in  Bnrmali,  in  Assam,  in  south  Concan,  along 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  Mysore,  the   Neilgher- 
ries,  in   the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas,  ah>ng 
tbe  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  Delira  Doon,  the 
northern  valleys  of  tbe  Himalaya,  and  in  many 
places  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya  as  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  2500  to  7000  feet, 
"where  stems  are  often  employed  for  making 
fwine   and  ropes   by   the   dry  process;  but 
in   the    N.    W.    Himalaya,  these     are    not 
prized,  as   they   perish    quickly    from     wet. 
It  is  an   annnal,  with  erect  angular  stems, 
marked  with  small  white  specks,  in  which  are 
inserted  stiflf,  most  acute  bristles,  which   pro- 
duce intense  pain.    The  bark  abounds  in  fine, 
white,  glossy  silk-like  fibres,   but  these  pro- 
bably diflfer  with  the  locality  in   which  tbe 
plant  is  grown.     Di*.  Wight  describes  that  of 
the  Neilghenies  as  a  fine,  soft,  flax-like  fibre, 
and  fitted  to  compete  with  flax  for  the  manu- 
facture of  evru  very  fine  textile  fabrics.    The 
Todawar   race     extract    it   by    boiling     the 
plant,  and  use   it  »s   a  material  for  making 
thread.     Samples    have  been  shown   at    all 
the  exhibitions.      To  that    of   1851,  speci- 
mens    were    ^ent   by   Dr.    Wight,    prepared 
in  :i  rude  way,  by  boiling,  by  tlie  Todawar  of 
the  Neilgherry    mountains.     Dr.  Wight   said 
of  it,  that   it  produces  a  beautifully    fine  and 
soft  flax -like  fibre,  which   the  Todawar  race 
use  as  a  thread  material,  and,  if  well  prepar- 
ed, fitted  to  compete  with  flax  for  the  manu- 
facture  of    very   fine   textile   fabrics.      Mr. 
Dickson  by  passing  it  through  his  machine 
and     liquid,     rendered     it    like  a     beauti- 
ful,     soft,   silky    kind   of    Amx,     of    which 
the   tow   would    be   useful   for    n.ixinor  with 
wool,    as    has   been    done    with   the    China 
grass,    and   the     fibre   used   for  the    finest 
purposes.     Mnjor  Hannay  says  the  Assamese 
use  the  fibre  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth.  The  Chinese  piize  it  for  the  softness 
of  its  fibre,  as  well  as  for  its  strength.     Mr. 
Mclvor  forwarded  to  tbe   Madras  Exhibition 
excellent  specimens,  remarking  that  the  plant 
grows  wild  all  over  the  Nilgiris,  and  as  it  is  well 
known  to  the  natives,  its  cultivation  might  be 
readily  extended.     The  value  put  on  the  fibre 
was  £  70  to  £  80  the  ton.   Its  cultivation  on 
the  Hills  would  pay  well  so  soon  as  tbe  rail 
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is  finished  to  Coirabatore  ;  as  the  seeds  m 
quick  of  vegetation,  the  cultivation  of  ibis 
plant  can  be  carried  to  any  extent,  mc 
the  supply  might  be  largely  increased  u 
the  plant  is  abundant  and  widely  distributd 
over  the  Indian  peninsula,  Tbe  fibre  fn« 
the  bark  of  old  wood  was  steeped  in  coh 
water  for  about  six  days.  The  bark  ^ 
young  wood  was  steeped  in  hot  water  f«r 
about  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  fibred 
found  to  separate  readily  from  the  pnlp. 
Neither  of  the  specimens  were  exposed  more 
than  three  weeks  to  bleach,  and  conseqaentij. 
the  colour  was  not  so  good  as  would  have  bea 
obtained  had  more  time  been  occnpied  intl« 
bleachiiiir  process, — Great  Exhih,  of  18M. 
M,  E,  Juries'  Hf ports,  RoyU's  Fib.  rianU,}^ 
67.  Dr.  J,  Z.  Stewart,  Pavjab  Plants,  p.  215 
Cleahoni,  Punjab  Reports,  p.  68.  Mr,  Mdiv 
m  M.  E.  t/.  Reports. 

UllTiCA  HYPERBOHEA. 

Zatiu],  Lauak.  I  Stokpo, 

Dzatsult,  „       I  Tsodma, 

A  small  species  common 
Ladak  from  11.500  to  17,000,  and occisionaHj 
to  nearly  18,50l»  feet.  Its  young  leaves  a? 
eaten  as  a  pot-herb. — Dr.  L,  J.  SteivaH,  I 
Plants,  p.  2 1 5. 

URTICA  INTERRUPTA.  Tins  !«« 
annual  grows  wild  during  the  rains.  T^ 
whole  plant  is  covered  with  stinging  ha'ft 
like    tlje    common    ret  tie. — Rid  dell. 

URTFCA  JAPONICA,in  Jajmn,  itsbiA 
is  mad«  into  lines,  cordage,  and  cloth. 

URTICA  NIVEA.  Linn.  China-gwa 
TJ.  tt-aacisJiima,         RoxO.  |  Boebmeria  iiivea.  Gn^ 

Kunkamis.  Assam.  |  Kaloee,  Maw^ 

Gwon,  also  Goun,  Bukm.  I  Rami, 

A  plant  of  the  Mauritius,  Sylhet,Asaa 
Rungpore,  Burmah,  Tenasserim,  Coci»'f 
China,  Sumatra,  Moluccas,  Japan.  Its  t»^ 
abounds  in  fibres  of  great  strength  and  fii* 
ness,  from  which  the. uvass cloth,  or  Cbiuagn* 
cloth,  is  fabricated.  Though  this  beantifulfabfr^ 
has  long  been  known,  and  it  is  met  with  h\&^ 
ed  and  unbleached,  it  is  only  in  coitiparati«; 
ly  recent  times  that  it  has  been  a«icertAii*! 
to  be  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  tb^ 
plant.  It  is  extensively  used  by  the  Chin'* 
being  woven  into  narrow  pieces  M\d  is** 
handkerchiefs,  the  export  being  chiefly  toiB- 
dia  and  the  United  States,  many  handkercbiw 
being  sent  to  the  latter  country.  Cloths** 
sent  from  the  Chinese  market  to  South  ADJ" 
rica,  made  from  grass- cloth  and  nankeca  ** 
obtain  the  fibre,  the  plant  is  cut  down  8*» 
diied,  and  the  bark  then  stripped.  * 
was  cultivated  for  several  years  by  »*f 
Macfarquhar  at  Tavoy,  who  endeavoured  ^ 
induce  the  natives  to  foster  it,  but  it  h»s  i** 
yet  been  brought  into  general  cultura  Co** 
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UIIUKZYE. 


URYA. 


grass-cloth  is  made  in  the  Canton   province,  j  Tiri  Jiills,  and  in  summer  drive  their  flocks 


and  largely  exported  to  Europe  and  America. 
The  plant  is  also  abundajitly  grown  in  the 
eidjoining  province  of  Kiaiig-se.  Fabrics  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness  are  made  from 
this  fibre  and  sold  in  these  provinces,  but 
none  so  fine  as  that  made  about  Canton  ;  it 
is  also  spun  into  thread  for  sewing  )»nrpo!>es, 
and  is  found  to  be  very  ntritng  and  djirahle. 
There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  this 
plant  common  in  Che-kiang — the  one  cul- 
tivated, the  other  wild.  The  cnltivHted  varie- 
ty han  larger  leaves  than  the  other  ;  on  tjie 
upper  side  they  are  of  a  lighter  green,  and  on 
the  under  they  are  much  more  downy.  The 
stems  also  are  lighter  in  colour,  and  the  whole 
plant  has  a  silky  feel  about  it  which  the  wild 
one  wants.  The  wild  variety  grows  plenti- 
fully «n  sloping  hanks,  on  city  walls,  and 
on  old,  ruinous  buildings.  It  is  not 
prized  by  the  nativea,  who  aay  its  fibre  ii^  n<»t 
»o  fine,  and  more  broken  and  confused  in  its 
structure  than  the  other  kind.  The  cnlti vat- 
ted  kind  yields  three  crops  a  yenr.  Mr  Fortune 
states  that  hemp  is  cultivated  in  the  provinces 
north  of  Meiling,  but  the  plant  also  grows  in 
Fuhkien  ;  the  grasn-cloth  made  from  it  is 
not  so  much  used  for  comtnon  dressea  as 
cotton  and  ailk.  There  are  three  plants  which 
produce  a  fibre  made  into  cloth  known  under 
this  name,  viz.,  the  Cannabis  sativa,  or  hemp  at 
C«nton,  the  Urtica  nivea,  a  apt-cies  of  nettle 
grown  about  Snchan,  and  ihe  Si  da  lilisefoHa 
near  Tien-tsin-fu. —  WiUiam's  Middle  king- 
dom, page  106.  Kozb.  ii,  590.  Fortune.  Voigt, 
p.  280.  Hon'bie  Mr.  Alorrison's  Compendious 
Description.  Dr  Hcison. 

UIITICA  PULCHKRRIMA.  Chenjul. 
Hind.  A  plant  of  Kaghan. 

URTICA  PAF.MATA.  Foksk.  eyn.  of 
Urtica  heterophylla,  Boxb. 

UUTICA  rULCHERRIMA.  The  hill 
nettle  affords  very  fair  samples  of  fibre,  long 
ill  staple  and  of  considerable  strength.  On 
the  Neilgherry  fliiU  it  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated both  by  the  Todawar  and  Burgher. — 
M.  S.  J.  R, 

URTICA  TUBEROSA.    Roxb. 

Chtindur  Miili,     Bjcng. 

A  nettle  of  Bengal  and  the  Moluccai>,  with 
rery  small  greenish  flowers.  Its  roots  are 
»aten  raw,  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  nutri- 
;iou!-. — Roi^b.  iii,  583.  Voigt.  280. 

URU,  a  race  on  the  Kaludyn  river  in  Arra- 
jan.  numbering  about  2800  souls. 

URU,  also  Joba,  or  Java.  Bemg.  Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis,  Linn, 

URUK-US-SAFR.  Ar.  Curcuma  longa, 
Roxh.  ;  RJieede. 

URUKZYE,  herdsmen  who  pass  the  win- 
;er  in  the  lower   levels  of   the  Eohat    and 
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and  herds   to  the  mountain  tops.     See  Af- 
ghan. 

UKUMEAH.  The  very  ancient  city  of 
Urumeah,  Thebariua  of  Strabo,  and  supposed 
birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  iu  situated  in  a  no- 
ble plain  fertilized  by  the  River  Shar,  and  on 
the  south-west  of  the  lake  r.o  which  it  gives 
its  name.  This  town  is  thirty- two  fnrsung 
from  Tabreez.  and  contsiins  a  population  of 
twelve  thousand  souls. — Malcolm! s  History 
of  PersiUy  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  See  Urumiyeh. 
*  URU  MITTL  Tbl.  Crat^va  Roxburghii, 
R.  B, 

URUMIYEH.  A  salt  lake  in  the  north 
of  Persia,  about  60  miles  long,  20  broadband 
24  feet  deep.     See  Urnmeah. 

URUNKHARUBZA.  Hind.  Carica  pa- 
paya. 

URANDHANA.Sans.  From  a,  privative  ; 
and  randhana,  to  cook. 

URUR.    Bkno.  Hind.     Cganus  Indicus. 
URUS,  also  Waro.sha.     Sans*  Adhatoda 


vasica,  Nees,  ;  Roxb, 


URUSA.  Bkng.  Solanum  verbasci folium, 
Linn. 

URUSAH-DAR  PARDA.  Pkrs.  Jit.'* the 
bride  in  a  veil."  the  ludian  gooseberry,  Thysa- 
lis  peruviana. 

URUS  I.     See  Japan. 

URUTTA  CUANDANAM.  Mal.  syn.  of 
PterocarpuB  santnlinus,  Linn. 

URUZ,  also  Urz.  Ar.  Rice. 

URVA.  The  Aryans,  in  their  migration, 
made  their  seventh  settlement  in  Urva,  tlie 
modern  Cabul.  The  Record  (in  viii.  verse  II) 
alludes  to  Urva,  proved  by  Haug  to  be  Cabul, 
^he  identity  of  which  was  previously  un- 
known. 

URVA  CAN'CRIVORA.  Honos. ;  hlyUi. 


Gulo  urva,        Hodgson,     Viverrn  fusca,  Gray, 

HtirdvT. 
The  Crab  mungoos;  it  behmgs  to  a  genus  of 

carnivorous  mammals,  of  the  family  Viverridae 

and  sub-family  Viverrinae.  It  inhabits  Nepaul, 

the   S.    IC.    Himalaya,     As^sam,  and  Arakan, 

and  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  it  dwells    in 

burrows    and     is    carnivorous. — Jerdon^    p, 

138.  Journ.  As.     Soc  Beng,  vol.  vi.  p.  56, 

Tennenfs  Sl^etclies  of  tJie  Natural  History  of 

Ceylon^  p.  40-41. 

URVI  Hind.  Caladium  esculentum.  Urvi- 
gadda.  DuK.  Tkl.  the  root,  and  Urvi-ki  bhaji. 
DuK.,  the  greens. 

URVASI,  the  most  famou.s  among  the 
courtesans  of  Deva-lokum,  the  heaven  of  the 
hindu  gods. 

URYA,  the  1ans;uage  of  Orissa.     The  ori- 
ginal site  of  the  Or  or  Odru  tribe  appears  to 
have  had  very  narrow  limits,  viz.,  along  the 
.coast  line  from  the  Rasikulia  river  near  Gan- 
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jam,  north wnrds  to  tbe  Kans  river  near  Soro, 
in  lat  21°  10';  but  in  tbe  process  of  migra- 
tion and  conquest,  under  the  Ganga-vunsa 
line,  the  limits  of  Orissa  (Or-des)  were  extend- 
ed to  Midnapore  and  Hongly  ou  tiie  n^rth, 
and  to  Rajabmundry  on  tbe  Qodavery  to  the 
south.  It  is  a  tolerably  pure  dialect  of  Hen- 
gali.  In  tbe  direction  of  Bengal,  it  follows 
the  coast-line  as  far  as  the  Hijiili  and  Turn- 
look  divisions  on  tbe  Hoogly.  On  tbe  west- 
era  side  of  tbe  Midnapure  district,  it  inter- 
mingles with  Bengali  near  tbe  river  S<ibau- 
rekba.  Tu  the  westward,  the  Gt>nd  and  Uria 
languages  pans  into  each  other,  and  nt  8ona- 
pur  half  the  people  speak  the  one  an<i  half 
the  other  language.  About  Ganjam  the  first 
traces  of  Telugu  or  Telin^  occur,  though  flie 
Urya  still  prevails  forty-five  miles  south  of 
Gaiijiim  on  tbe  lowlands  of  the  Rea-sbore, 
beyond  which  Telugu  begins  to  predominate. 
At  Chicncole  the  latter  is  the  prevailing  dia- 
lect ;  and  in  Vizagapataiu,  Telugu  only  is 
spoken  in  the  open  country,  though  Urya,  in 
the  mountains)  runs  further  down  to  tlie 
bouth.  Tbe  Urya  people  are  a  tall,  fair,  some- 
what slender  race.  Their  country,  Orissa 
or  Ur-desa,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ben- 
gal, on  tbe  8'»uth  by  the  Northern  Gircars,  on 
the  west  by  Gondwaiia,  and  on  tbe  ea^t  by 
tbe  Bay  of  Bengal.     See  India. 

URZIZ.  Pkrs-  Tin. 

URZUN.  Pers.  Panicum  miliaceum. 

USAN.  Beno.  Teriuinalia  tomentosa,  W. 
ds  A. 

USAN,  silso  Usi.  Hind.  BrasRica  eruca. 

USAR.  Hind.  Cymbopogon  aromaticna. 

USAKA  UEWAND.  Hind.  Gamboge. 
Cnmbogia  Oochinen^is,  Koeiiig.  Garcinia  man- 
gostana,  Gainbogia  gutta,  X,  and  Hy- 
pericum pomiferam,  Roxb.,  are  sourceH  of  gam- 
b\»ge. — Powell  Hand-Book^  v.  I,  p.  407. 

USEER.  Hind.  Cuscus,  the  root  of 
Andropogon  mnricatum. 

USERIKI.  Tel.  Emblica  officinalis. 

USFAU.  Arab.  Cartbanius  tinctorius.  Saf- 
flower, 

USGUND,  also  Kaknuj.  Hind.  Physalis 
soninifera. 

US  HA    See  Hindu. 

USHABA.  Hind.  Sarsaparilla. 

USHAK.  Hind.  al«o  Fesbuk,  Ar.  Doreraa 
ammoniacuni,  also  its  gum,  Simagh-ba-us-shi- 
rin,  is  Gum  ammoniacum. 

USMAS,  in  hindoo  mythology,  the  dawn, 
by  the  ancient  hindus  regarded  and  worship- 
ped as  a  goddess.  See  Saraswati. 

US  HAS.  A  hymn  from  the  Rig  Veda. 
USHER.  Arab.  A  term  used  in  exorcism. 

USHKUNG.  See  Gush. 

USHNA.  Hind.  A  lichen,  a  species  of  Bor- 
rera.  ' 
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USHNAZ  DAOUD.  Ar.  Hyssopus  offid- 
nalis,    ir. 

US H  OKA.  Sans.  From  a,  privative,  and 
shook,  sorrow. 

USHTA.  Sans.  Eight. 

USHTA-VlkKRA.  Saks.  Froma8hU,eigiit, 
and  vnkra,  crooked. 

USHTA -VASOO.  Sans.  From  a8hU,eigiit, 
and  vasoo,  a  sort  of  gods. 

USHWAGANDHA.  Beng.  Hind.  Physilii 
somniferrt- 

USHWlNIA  KOOMARA.  Sans.  Froa 
ashwini,   a  mare,  and  koomara.  a  child. 

USHWA  MEDHA.  Sanm.  Fromushwaof 
ashwa,  a  horse,  and  medha,  flesh,  the  sacrifia 
of  the  horse.  See  Aswa  medlia. 

USHWA-SENA.  Sans.  From  asliwa,i 
horse,  and  Sena,  a  soldier. 

USIDDHI.  Sans.  From  a,  priY,  d 
siddbi,  completion. 

USFAR.  Ar.  Carthamus  tinctoriaa, 
Liun. 

USIKMANU.    Tel.  Cratseva  Roxburgh 

USI-PUTRA-VANA.  Sans.  From  is, 
a  ffcymetar,  patra,  leaves,  and  vaiia,  forest 

USIR-  Hind.  Sans.  Andropogon  miui» 
luni,  AV/2. or  Anatherum  mnricatum.  Caseoi 

USI  RIKA.  Tel.  also  Amala  kHma.Sm 
Einblicii  officinalis,  Gosrtn.  Phyllauthas  mr 
blica,  liorb, 

USIRIKE  MANU.  Tel.  Cratavt  to 
burgbii,  R.  Bt\,  aI«o  U»iki  maim,  or  Ulimi^ 

USITA,  the  father  of  Sagara,  ou  boif 
expelled  by  hostile  kings  of  fhe  Haih^> 
the  Talnjungbs,  and  tbe  Susoovindha  raea 
fltid  to  the  Himvat  mountains,  where  he^ 
leaving  his  wives  pregnant,  and  from  oat  i 
these  Sagara  was  bom.  It  was  to  preient 
tbe  solar  race  from  the  destruction  wbic^ 
threatened  it  from  tbe  prolific  lunar  mtf, 
that  the  brahmin  ParswaRama  armed,  evi- 
dently proving  that  the  brabminicai  faith  v» 
held  by  the  solar  race,  while  the  religion fl^ 
Budd'ba,  tbe  great  progenitor  of  tbe  Iubk 
still  governed  his  descendants.  This  stres|t^ 
ened  tbe  opposition  of  the  sages  of  thesolv 
line  to  Viriliwamitra  or  Budd'ha  of  ^ 
lunar  line  obtaining  brahmiuhood. — Taii 
RoJQBthan^  voL  1,  p,  36. 

USMA-I-AZAM,  properly  Tsma-iAA 
the  greatest  attributes  of  the  deity. 

USMA-I-HOOSNA,  properly  Isma-ibo* 
na,  tbe  glorious  attributes  of  Mahomed. 

USMADUGA.  Sans.  Baahinia  tomeoW 
Linn. 

USMAN.     See  Ehajab.  Khalif.  Ossm 
USOORA.  Sans.   Froma,  priv,  andsoo* 
a  name  applied  to  the  hindoo  gods. 
USOOLA.  Bung.  Vitex  alata. 
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UTl  PATAKA. 

US-SALAM-OON-ALAIKOOM.  Ababic. 
eace  be  unto  you ;  the  mahomedan  salutation. 
USSEL-KEABI.  Arab.     Vitex  triloba. 
USSIB.  Hind.  Pbbs.  1  Anatherum  murica- 

USSLUS-SUDDIR.  Arab?  Kbamnusjn- 

iba. 
DSSUL-UN-NAHL,  also  Anjnbin.  Arab 

[oney. 
USSUL-URRASUN.  Arab.  Elecampane 

}0t. 

USSUL-US-SUS.  Arab.    Liquorice  root 
USSULUS-SOSUN,     also    Ul  Maiijuni, 
Iso  Isra.  Arab.     OrriK  root. 
USSUL-UL-URTEMYSA.  Cyclamen  Euro- 

oeum,  W, 

USSUR.  Ar.  Afternoon.  Assar  ka-namaz, 
16  noon-tide  prayer. 

USTAGHFAR.  Ar.  Deprecation.  Ustaglifar 
llah,  Qod  forbid. 

USTUKHUDUS.  Hind.  An  odoriferous  la- 
iate  which  plant  has  generally  been  nttributed 
>  the  Lavendula  stoechas,  bnt  it  is  a  species 
f  Prunella.— /^owZZ  Handbook,  v.  /.  p.  320. 

USTA^'GA.  Sans.  From  asbta,  eight,  and 
Dga,  the  body. 

USTE.iTbl.  Solanum  trilobatum,  Linn. 
'he  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  vegetablef  Brown 
ppliea  this  name  to  Calotropis  gigantea. 

USTERAK,  aUo  Salajet,  also  Meah.  Arab. 
itorax. 

USTRANG.  Hind.  Atropa  acuminata, 
Ltropa  mandragora. 

USTURALAB.  Arab.  Hind.  Prrs.  Astro- 
sibe. 

USULUL-LUFAH,  also  Astrang,  Arab 
Ltropa  mandragora.  A.  acuminata.  Mandrake. 

U80L,US-SUS.  Arab.  Glicyrrhiza  glabra, 
liquorice. 

USUMPRUGNATA.  Sans.  From  a,  priv, 
nd  sampragnata,  completely  informed. 

USUT.  Sans.  From  a,  priv,  and  sat,  entity. 

USWUKUNIDA.  Sans.  Shorea  robusta  ; 
[le  saul  tree. 

UTAMANI.    Tam.    Dasmia    extensa,    R. 

UTANGAN,  Hind.  A  plant,  often  errone- 
nsly  referred  to  the  genus  Urtica. 

UTANZYE.  See  Kelat, 

UTAUENI,  also  Antisa.  Tbu  Achyran- 
\ieB  aspera,  Linn, 

XJTAR.  Hind.  High  land,  a  slope,  a  descent. 

XJTAS.  Malat.  Cordage. 

XJTCHOLA.  Sans.  Psidium  pyriferum. 

UTHARABEE.  See  Kunawar. 

XJTHIN  VENGA.  Malbal.  Pterocarpus 
saraupium. 

UTI-CHETTU.  Tel.  Clerodendron  inerme, 

UTI  PATAKA.  Sans.  From  ati,  excessive, 
nd  pataka,  sin. 
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UTTAR. 

UTIRATRA.  Sans.  From  ati,  beyond,  and 
ratri,  night. 

UTI  RATHI.  Sans.  From  ati,  very  great, 
and  rat'hi,  a  charioteer. 

UTIKAYA.  JSans.  From   ati,   great,   and 
kaya,  the  body. 

UTIS.  Hind.  Asparagus  8armento.<«us. 

UrlSHAYOKTl.  Sans.  From  atishaya, 
exceeding,  and  ukti,  a  WQrd. 

UTrrHI.  Sans.  From  at,  to  move  perpe- 
tually ;  a  guest,  a  stranger. 

UTMAN-KHEL.  Pusht.  An  Afghan 
tribe. 

UTRAVf.  Tam.  Utran.  DuK.  Dsamia 
<%xtensa. 

UTTR.  Ar.  Any  essential  oil,  written  atr, 
or  otto,  as  of  roses,  as  jasmine. 

UTPALA.  The  blue  lotus,  Nelumbium 
speciosuni. 

UTRASUM.  Tam.  Utrasum  beads.  Seeds 
of  KlsBocarpus  ganitrus,  and  of  Eleeocarpus 
huiceolatus. 

UTRliU.  Arab.  Citrus  medica. 

UTRIOULARIA,    a  genus    of   plants    of 

the  natural  order  Pinguicnlacese  of  Lindley. 

They  nre  watery  or  marshy  herbs,   and  about 

22  species    are    known  to  occur  in  the  £. 

Indies.     According  to  Walton,    one   species 

grows    in    the     Philippine     Islands,     from 

the  joints  of   which    issues   a   tendril   like 

that   of   a  vine,   at  the  extremity  of  which 

is    placed    a   small    receiver    resembling    a 

cruet  with  a  neck,   and  on  the   top  is  plaodd 

a  valve,  which  serves  the  place  of  a  stopper. 

The  receiver  always  stands  erect,  and  is  filled 

with  a  sweet  and   pleasant   water,    except  at 

certain  hours,  when  the  valve  naturally  rises 

to  give  room  for  evaporation  ;   otherwise  the 

repletion  could  not  take  place.     The  contents 

of  four  or  six   of    these   little  vessels  are 

sufficient  to  quench  the  thirst  of  one  person. 

This   plant  is  found  in  the  province  of  Bisa- 

ya  in  the   island  of  Luzon,  and  is  evidently 

one  of  the  pitcher  plants. —  Walton' 9  State 

p.  121. 

UTRICULARIA  STELLARIS.  Linn. 

Euro  Jbaoji,  Bbno. 

A  water-plant  of  the  still  lakes  of  Egypt, 
Ceylon,  and  of  most  parts  of  India.  Its  roots 
become  distended  with  air,  and  these  raise  the 
plant  to  the  surfHce  till  its  flowering  is  over, 
when  it  settles  down  to  deposit  its  seed  in  the 
ground. 

UTRI  DAM  A.     See  Junagurh.     Inscrip- 
tions. 
I      UTRUM.    DuK.    Cynanchum    extensuro, 
Jacg. 

UTSKA'H.  PusBT.  Raisins,  grapes. 

UTTAMA.     See  Brahmadica. 

UTTAR.  Sans.  North.  Uttarukora.  Sanb. 
the  northern  region. 
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U'lTAR,  also  Otto,  any  fragrant  essential 
oil  MS  otto  of  roses. 

UTTAR-DAN.  Hind.  Pkrs.  a  perfume  box, 

UTTARA  RAMA(JHERITRA.  See  Kahe- 
triya. 

UTTARENI,  also  Autisa.  Tel.  AcLy- 
ranthes  aspera. 

UTTAR-I  GUL.  Pers.  Otto  of  roses. 

UTTAUUKUHU.  The  northern  regions  : 
according  to  bindoo  geographers,  the  continent 
north  of  Ma  ha  Meru.  See  Ariann. 

OTTI  CHETTU.also  Pisinika.  Tel.  Maba 
buxifolia,   Fen, 

UTTOMA.     See  Menu. 

UTTOOBEE,  an  Arab  tribe,  who  conquer- 
ed Bahrein  in  1799  and  still  retain  it. 

UTTRaJ  MULLAY.  See  Rain.  Sykes. 

UTTUCK.  Mahk.  Flacourtia  muutaiia, 
Graham* 

UUREN.  DuT.  A  clock.  Uurwerken. 
DuT.    Cluck- work. 

UViE.     Lat.     Grapes. 

UVA  CHETTU,  properly  Avacbcttu.  Tel. 
Dillenia  speciosa,  Thunb, 

UVADHUTA.  Sans.  From  ava,  prep,  and 
dliu,  to  renounce. 

UVAMARAM.  Tam.  Dillenia  speciosa, 
Thiinb. 

UVARIA,   a  genus  of  plants    belonging 
to    the   order  Aiiouaceu),   or   custard    apple 
tribe.      About   42    species    belong     to   the 
E.   Indies,  those   growing    in     Burmah,  the 
"pad-da-gnan/' the  **  tainot,*'  the   **tau-ka- 
dat-gnan,"  and  "  tha-rayo-pra-tha,"   have  not, 
as   yet,  been  specifically   determined.  U.  bi- 
color,  Roxb,,  and  U.  bracteata,  KoxL,  are  trees 
of  Sylhet.  U.    heteroclita  is   a   plant   of   the 
Garrow  Mills,  U.  elongata,  lioxb,^  in  a  plant  of 
Chittagoug,  U>  ventricusa,  lioxb*,  is  found  in 
Tipperuh,  and  U.  macrophylia  in  Sylhet  and 
Cbittagong.      A  species   of    Uvaria,   Karee, 
Hind T is  a  tree  of  Jubbulpore,  wood  used  by 
natives   for  making  tiiys.     Another    Uvaria, 
Beta-goonda,  Can.,  grows  in  the  Canaru  and 
Sunda  forests,  and  on  the  jungles  inland  of 
Nilcoond,  with  wood  of  rather  superior  quali- 
ty, being  straight  and  tough.    A  third  species 
of  Uvaria,     Thub-bor.    Bubm.,  a  large     tree 
of  Tavoy,  has  a  wood  used  for  boat-building  ; 
and  a  fourth  species  of  Uvaria.  Floom.  Mahr. 
occurs  in   the  Canara  and   Sunda  forestt*,  in 
jungles   east  of    Eursulee  or    Black  liver  ; 
It  runs  tall  and  straight,  wood  strong  and  use- 
ful, but  is  not  much  known. —  Dr,    Gibion. 
Voigt,  pp.  14,    15.  Cat.   Cat.  Ex.  1862.  Mr. 
B  land  ell' 

UVARIA  CERASOIDES.     Roxb.  syn.  of 
Guatteria  cerasoides,  Duval. 

UVARIA  GRANDIFLORA.  Roxb. 

U.  pttrporea,  Bl,  \  Uoona  grandiiloik,  L§tth, 

A  shrub    of     Burmah,     Teuasserim   and 
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Sumatra,  with  large  crimson  flowers,  cluuig- 
ing  to  dark  purple ;  itn  fniit  has  the  taste  ud 
appearance  of  the  North  American  pawpaw, 
and  they  are  members  of  the  same  natunl 
family.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  scandent  sfarnl 
abounding  in  the  Tenasserim  jungles.— i^oMi. 
Voiqt. 

UVARIA  LONGIFOLIA.  Roxb. 
Guatteria  longifolia,     WalL;  W.  &  L 

All   elegant   tree,    with    smooth,  pointd, 

and   undulate   leaves.     It  is   much  caltin- 

ted  in  some  parts  of  India  to  forip  aTeoofi 

and  to  afford  shade.     In  the  peniusolaofh- 

dia  it  is  called  deodara. — Eng,  Gyc 

UVAKIANAUUM.  Wall. 
Uvaria  Zeyiaoioa,  Lam.  |  Unona  uariom,        K. 
Narum  Pancd,  Maleal. 

A  native  of  Malabar ;  a  greenish  8f«et 
smelling  oil,  which  is  used  medicinally  astill- 
inulant,  obtained  by  difltilJatiou  from  tin 
root?*. — Simmonds.  Eng.  Cyc. 

UVARIA  ODORATA.  Lam. 

Unoua  odorata.  Dun, 

A  small  tree  of  Burmah,  Martahao,  t^ 
Tdnasnerim  provinces,  Sunda,  the  Molucca, 
and  China. —  Voigt,  Dr.  Mason, 

UVARIA  ODORATISSIMA.  Roxb. 

Artabotrys  odoratisaimus,  R.  Br. 
Its   large,    yellowish-green,   and    fragitft 
flowers  appear  nearly  throughout  the  jear.- 
Voiyt.    Mason. 
UVARIA  TOMENTOSA. 

Pedda  chilka  dudugu.  Tkl. 

This  has  a  very  strong  yellow  wood,  nst^ 
similar,  but  superior,  to  Nauclea  cordifoHi- 
The  carrying  shoulder  sticks,  or  cowar,  v^ 
made  from  it,  also  used  in  hoase  buildiB^i 
it  does  not  warp. — Captain  Beddome. 

UVAIIIATRIPETALA.  Roxb. 

Unoua  tripetala,  DC. 

A  tree  of  the  Moluccat*.  Its  largiA 
greenish- yellow,  inodorous  flowers  appear  is 
March,  April,  and  May. —  Voigt, 

UVARIA  UNCATA.  Lour.  Artabotijs 
odoratissimus,  R.  Br. 

UVAS.  Port.  Grape*. 

UVATARA.  Sans.  From  ava,  to  dcsoeiA 
and  tri,  to  save. 

UVATA-NIRODHANA,  Saks.  Fr» 
avata,  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  niroodli,^^ 
d  ose  ' 

UVE-PASSE-DE-CORINTO.  It.  C«- 
rants. 

UYODHYA.  Sans.  From  a,  and  yoo* 
war,  the  province  of  Oudh. 

UYANA.  Sans.  From  aya,  to  move. 

UZBEK.  A  Tartar  race  found  on  tb 
Oxttfl,  in  Balkh,  Kunduz,  Khost,  loderA 
Talikhau,  Huzrut  Imam,  Andkhu,  ^ 
bergam  and  Bokhara.  In  all  these  distrit^ 
the  Uzbek  are  mixed  with  Tajik,   the  Ut* 
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ter  bdng  the  older  inhabitanta.  The  Usbek 
are  the  reBident  dvilized  inhabitants  of 
Central  Asia,  but  in  their  physical  form 
have  become  considerably  changed  from  be- 
ing intermixed  with  ancient  Iranians,  and 
with  many  slaves  from  Persian  Iran.  The 
typical  Uzbek  in  Khiva  has  a  broad  fall 
face,  low  flat  forehead,  large  mouth,  while 
those  of  Bokhara  are  less  marked.  In 
the  ueighboarhood  of  Kashgar  and  Aksa  the 
colour  is  from  yellowish  brown  to  blackish ; 
in  Khokaud  brown,  and  in  Khiva  white. 
Timnr  wis  an  Uzbek  Tartar,  but  Uzbek  pow- 
er rose  on  the  rain  of  the  Timor  dynasty. 
They  liave  32  chief  divisions,  all  known  by 
naroesi  many  of  themsimilar  to  those  amongst 
the  Kazak,  and  from  this  Vambery  sup- 
poses the  Uzbek  to  be  a  colonizing  tribe.  The 
Uzbek  are  pious  mahomedans.  In  Khiva  and 
•ome  parts  of  Chinese  Tartiury  they  are  brave 
and  warlike,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  Central 
Asiatics.  Although  settled,  they  retain  nomade 
customs,  building  houses  for  stablesand  grana- 
Ties,  but  preferring  the  raised  teiit  to  dwell 
in.  Uzbek  men  have  pretty  thick,  but  never 
long,  beards.  The  women  long  retain  their 
white  complexion,  and  with  their  large  eyes, 
full  face,  and  black  hair  they  are  not  displeas- 
ing. InCentral  Asia*  they  are  highly  renowned 
for  their  beauty.  The  Uzbek  of  Ba]kh  are  sim- 
ple, honest  and  humane.  Uzbek  Tartarsare  fond 
of  racing  at  festivals.  The  bride  retires  to  a 
screened  part  of  the  tent  and  is  followed  by 
the  groom.  The  Uzbek  horse  and  the  horses 
in  Bokhara  and  Maymene  possess  more 
strength  than  speed. 

Mouraviev  supposes  Uzbek  to  be  derived 
from  Uz,  his  or  himself,  and  '  bek,'  master ; 
thus  meaning  master  of  himself,  or  independ- 
ent. Klaproth  derives  it  from  the  people 
called  *  Ouz,'  or  '  Gk>uz.'  By  the  Arab  histori- 
ans, these  were  the  same  as  the  Ouigour, 
a  Turkish  tribe  which  formerly  inhabited  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  *  Celestial  moun- 
tain,' that  is.  Little  Bokharia.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century,  the  U^k 
passed  the  Jihou  or  Jazartes,  proceeding 
westward.  Everywhere  they  spread  terror 
and  desolation.  They  sre  at  present  mas- 
ters of  Balkh,  Kharism  or  Khiva^  Bok- 
hara, Ferganah,  and  some  countries  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  Mt.  Belut  Tagh.  The 
Uzbek  tribes  who  inhabit  Khiva  are  the  Oui- 
gour  Naiman,  Elangli-Kipchak,  Kiat-Konkrad, 
and  Koikions-mangood. 
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When  Uzbek  Khan  was  lord  of  Daeht-i-Kap- 
chak,  he  introduced  the  religion  of  Mahom« 
med  into  his  dominions.  On  the  death  of 
Uzbek  Khan  in  1342,  his  son,  and  afterwards 
his  grandson,  followed  him,  but  in  1 360  Urus 
Khan,  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  Jojy, 
became  sovereign  of  Kapchak.  The  seventh 
in  succession  from  Jojy  was  much  re- 
vered by  his  subjects,  and  from  that  time 
according  to  Abut  Qhazi  Khan,  who  is  partly 
supported  by  Kbondemir,  they  called  them- 
selves Uzbek)  and  eventually  the  Uzbek 
expelled  the  descendants  of  Timur  from 
Mawnr-ul-uaher,  and  they  still  retain 
possesaion  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokand. 
Uzbekistan  is  filled  with  beautifully 
watered  and  cultivated  valleys.  Here  we 
find  the  Great  Bokhara  in  contradistinction 
to  Little  Bokhara ;  from  34"^  to  42"^  north 
latitude,  and  from  80^  to  92**  east  longitude. 
It  extends  in  different  directions.  It  borders 
towards  the  south-west  from  the  desert  Kha- 
war  towards  Iran  ;  from  the  river  Amoo  to 
the  territory  of  Balkh  ;  towards  southern 
A^hanistan,  through  the  high  galleries  of 
mountains  to  the  Hindoo-Kush,  it  .borders  on 
the  Southern  provinces  of  China.  Since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turk  or  Tartar,  the  Uzbek 
are  the  dominant  people.  They  were 
brought  to  the  country  of  the  river 
Amar  in  the  year  1498,  when  they  had  the 
centre  of  their  empire  at  Organtsb,  in  Khiva. 
They  spread  death  and  destruction  over  the 
whole  of  Turkistan  as  far  rb  Iran.  The 
celebrated  Murad  or  Beggi  Jan  raised  the 
nation  of  the  Uzbek.  Incessant  wars  with 
Persia  andCabul  have  sometimes  extended  the 
empire  as  far  as  Merv,  Herat,  and  Balkh  $ 
and  sometimes  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  for- 
mer limits.  The  Uzbek  are  mahomedans, 
rough  and  uncultivated,  but  the  Tajik,  the 
original  inhabitants,  are  more  civilized.  The 
Uzbek  live  mostly  on  cattle,  whilst  the  Tajik 
are  merchants  and  brokers ;  their  langaage 
is  the  Persian.  The  Tajik  are  exceedingly 
deceitful.  The  people  of  Khokand  are  poor 
and  effeminate,  bat  friends  of  Europeans, 
fond  of  music  and  of  hunting,  and  of  cheer- 
ful temper,  the  women  fair  but  given  to 
vice.  The  inhabitants  of  Marghilan  are 
a  quiet,  inoffensive,  and  agreeable  people. 
—Dr.  Wolfs  Bokhara,  vol.  I,  p.  312. 
Klaproth,  NoU.  Mounmtio  Bokhara^  p,  395* 
Ferrier*s  Journey^  p.  89-90.  Marhhcun 
Emhauy^  p,  35.  See  Khiva.  Jews.  KabuL 
Kaffir.  Kalmuk.  Kara-kul.  Khulm.  Tajik. 
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y.  In  the  English  language  this  letter  has 
only  one  sound,  as  in  gave,  give,  love,  dove  ; 
bat  in  the  oriental  tongues,  the  initial  v  is 
often  changed  into  a  b  or  a  w,  and  the  final  v 
into  a  u.  In  Sanskrit,  v  has  the  same  sound 
as  in  English  ;  but  in  Bengali  and  Uriya,  the 
Sanscrit  v  is  always  changed  into  b,  as  bari 
for  vaii,  barsha  for  varsha  ;  and  the  same 
change  often  occurs  in  Hindi^  as  baras  for 
varsha,  sambat  for  samvat  ;  in  Bengali, 
also,  u  is  a  usual  substitute  for  v  ;  in 
Guzerati  this  is  reversed,  and  v  is  written  for 
b,  as  vighu  forbigha,  vimo  for  bima.  Also,  in 
all  dialects,  particularly  amongst  the  illiterate, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  approximate  the  sound 
of  V  to  that  of  w,  or  to  substitute  w  for  v. 
In  Tamil,  the  change  is  not  uncommon  even 
in  the  written  language,  and  varam  is  fre- 
quently written  warara.  The  letter  wau  of  the 
Persian  is  often  pronounced  vau,  and  in  the 
Urdu  or  Hindustani  the  pronunciation  of 
the  wau  is  as  often  that  of  w  as  of  v,  as  wakil, 
vakil  ;  wazir,  vizir  ;  darwesh,  daryesh  ;  and 
hindus  frequently  change  the  wau  into  a  b, 
as  walaiti,  balati  ;  npwab,  nabab,  the  nabob  of 
the  English.  In  Marathi,  there  are  both 
sounds  for  the  same  letter,  the  one  exactly 
like  w,  the  other  more  like  v. —  Wilson. 

VAAG-MARAM.     Dalosanthes  Jndica. 

VACCINATION,  the  process  of  inoculat- 
Uig  with  the  virus  from  the  pox  of  the 
cow,  in  Latin  vaccus.  The  natives  of  India 
usually  designate  it  as  '*  tika  dalna,"  to  affix 
the  tika,  or  sitla  nikalna  to  remove  the  small 
pox.  The  British  Indian  Government  keep 
up  great  establishments  to  carry  out  vaccina- 
tion, but  it  has  not  yet  generally  found  favour 
amongst  the  natives, 

VACCINIACEiE,  the  Bilberry  tribe  of 
plants,  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which 
about  thirteen  species  are  known  to  occur  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  in  the  Neilgher- 
ry  and  Khassya  mountains,  Tavoy  and  Java, 
in  the  genera  Vaccinium,  Gaylussaccia,  and 
Thibaudia.  Dr.  Wight,  in  Icones,  and  Voigt 
give  of  the  genus  Vaccinium, 


»> 


Potr. 


Malacca, 

Neilgherrense, 

obovatum, 

odontocerum) 

serpens, 

serratum, 


venosum, 

verticillatum, 

Wallichianum, 

Schmidianum, 

secundum, 

Sprengelii. 


affine, 

arboreum, 

Donnianum, 

Duvalianum, 

Griffithlanum, 

hirsutum, 

Leschenaultii,   Jsetigera, 

•   Thibaudia  acuminata,  setigera,  vaccinium, 

and  varie^ata,  occur  in  the  Khassya  Hills,  and 

T.  loranthiflora  in  Tavoy,  and   Gaylussaccia 

serrata,  also  in  the  Khassya.— IF.  Ic.  VoigU 

VACH.  Sans.  Sweet  flag.  Acorus  calamus. 
It  is  also  called  in  Sanscrit.  Vacha,  Godavuz, 
Venkundy  Haimavatf,  and  Golomi* 
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VACHELLIA  FARNESIANA-  W.  A  A, 

Mimosa  f amesiaDa,  l^oa^  I  Acacia  fameai ana,  VFi?(i 

„       lodicA,Dett.lK. 

Vaday  valli  maraxn,  Til 
Peetumma, 
Kampu  tumma, 
Kasturi, 
Arimedamu, 
Naga  tumma, 


Tu. 


Indica, 

Guyababula,  HKNG.niN. 
J  all  mara,  Can. 

SpoDge  tree,  Eno. 

Iri  babool,  MxHa. 

Urimeda,  Sans. 

Sami,  «) 

Veda  vully  maram,  Tam. 

Tliis  armed  shrub  grows  thronghont  somfa 
eastern  Asia,  from  Bind  and  the  Himalafi 
to  Malacca,  is  very  common  in  the  DekW 
Mysoi-e  and  Coimbatore.  It  furnishes  a  good, 
hard,  tough,  wood,  greatly  resembling  thti 
of  the  babool  or  Acacia  arabtca,  but  thesis 
is  very  small.  It  m»kes  excellent  ship  bieei 
and  tent  pegs,  and  it  exudes  a  useful  eQ« 
nrabic  freely  and  in  considerable  qnantitr, 
from  five  to  twelve  pounds  annually.  Tht 
small,  deep  yellow,  powerfully  smelling,  glo- 
bular headed,  flowers,  under  the  name  of  wit- 
tie  flowers,  are  nmch  employed  in  perfuTDcr 
for  their  delicious  fragrance- — Dr$.  fVi^ 
and  CUghotn  in  M,  E,  G.  and  M,  E.  J.L 
Voigt.  Mason,  Ifohde.  Cat,  Ex.  1861 
O'iShaughnew/,  p.  303.     See  Xeekur  gum. 

VAUHES  A  DIEU.  One  of  the  Coleoptci 
of  Hong  Kong. 

VACHY  WOOD. 
Mimosa  flexuosa,    BoUl.  \  Vaghay- maram,       Tai 

A  large  tree,  the  brown,  wood  of  which  ii 
used  for  making  bullock  baudies,  <!bc.  &e^- 
Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  208. 

VACOA,  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  ?» 
daniis  odoratisnimus  ;  the  tough  longittidiW 
fibres  of  the  leaves  are  made  into  sacking 
'I'he  leaves  are  cut  every  second  ye^- 
and  each  plant  yields  enough  fur  two  lai? 
bags. — Sinimonds*  Diet. 

VADA,  also,  VVara,  Mabr.  Gcz.  a  ward* 
quarter  of  a  town,  as  Balimanwara,  tiie 
brahman  quarter,  dher-wara,  the  dher  quar^* 

VADA.  Tam.  North. 

VADAGALAI.  lit.  the  northern  brancb; 
A  sect  among  the  Tamil  vaishnava.  S«t 
Right  Hand  Caste, Left  Hand  Caate,Vaifcbn»W' 

VADA  GANNERU.  Tel.  Piumieraacn 
minata,  Ait. 

VADA  J  A.  Tel.  Acorus  calamus,  Linn. 

VADA  KODl.  Maleal.  Gendaruasa  Tfli- 
garis,  Ne^s. 

VADAMBRAM.  Tel*  Eranthemum  nertfr 
sum,  E.  Br.  E.  pulchellnm,  Eoxb. 

VADAM-KOTTE  YENNAI.  Tam.  Mmd 
oil. 

VADAM-KOTTE  PISINI.  Tam.  Gbs 
tragacanth-  See  Tragacanth. 

VADAM  VITTILU.  Tel.  Seeds  of  T&^ 
nalia  catappa. 

VAD ANAK.  Hind.  A  kind  of  large  gi* 
ed  wheat. 
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VAHAN. 


VAHAK. 


VADANIKE.  also  Badanike,  Tel.  Loran- 
thuslougifolius,  Linn,  also  Yaiida  Roxbarghii^ 
a.  Br, 

VADARI.  Sans.  Rhamnus  jojuba.  The 
jnjiibe-tree,  Zizyphnsjujaba. 

VADATALA  iMAUAM.  Tam.  Dichrosta- 
ohys  oiiierea. 

VADA  TEDDU  AKU.  Tkl.  Microrbyii- 
cbns  sarraentosus,    Wig/U's  III, 

VADA  VALASA,  also  Cliiiui  valiisa.  Tel. 
Walsura  terimta,  J<ozb, 

VADAY-VAtXI-MARAM.  Tam.  Acacia 
fariiesiana. 

VADDl  CHETTU.  Tjsl.  The  name  is  only 
foand  with  Sans.  syns.  referring  to  Ajasringi, 
probably  an  Asclepiod. 

VaDKNKURNAI  MARAMI  Tam.  Big- 
iionia  xyl«»carpa,  Roxb, 

VADI  NAROININ.  TAM.SeeSoonkasoola 
■wood. 

VADISA  CHETTU.  Tkl.  CJuytia  inon- 
tana,   Willd. 

VADIVA'ITA.     See  Hindoo. 

VADOOTHALA  ma  RAM.  Dicrostachys 
cinerea. 

VADLA  YARALA,  also  Madhavi  tige.T£L. 
Hiptage  madablota,  Gcerin. 

VAEMBU,  also  Vsesamboo,  Singh.  Acorns 
calamus  aromaticus. 

VAGARABONU.    Suvgh.  Sal  ammoniac. 

YAGE.  Malkal.  Acaci:i  specioda. 

VA  GEM  ARAM.  Tam.  Mimosa  flexuosa. 

VAGEbWARI,  in  hindu  mythology  is 
coiiSDrt  of  Iswara,  and  the  goddess  of  speech. 
Iswara,  in  this  character,  is  called  Vagiswara 
or  Yagisa,  the  l«»rd  of  speech.  He  is  al^o 
called  Siro  deva. — Mooter  Coleman. 

VaGGHIL.  Tam.  Thatoh  gras«. 

VAGHAY 1  Acacia  speciosa. 

V AG  HEY.    Tam.     A  Ceylon  tree 
grows  to 


which 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  : 
it  yields  h  strong  wood,  and  is  u*ied  by  the 
jKitivesfor  wheels  of  carts,  &c. — Edye,  on  the 
Timber  of  Ceylon, 

VAGISWARA.     See  Yageswari, 

VAG  YATE.     See  Inscriptions. 

YAH,  the  name  of  the  Oxus  in  Bendehesh. 

YAHAN.  San.  A  vehicle  :  an  animal 
is  appropriated  as  the  vahan  or  vehicle 
to  each  of  the  mythological  personages  of 
modern  hinduism.  The  swan,  eagle  and  bull, 
appertain  respectively  to  Brahma,  Vishnu 
and  Siva,  and  are  severally  denominated 
Hanasa,  Garuda  and  Nandi.  Ganesa,  eldest 
son  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  the  elephant- 
lieaded  god  of  prudence  and  policy,  rides 
a  rat  supposed  to  be  a  very  sagacious 
animal.  Kartika,  their  second  sou,  the  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  celestial  armies,  mounts  on  a 
peacock.    India,  the  powerful  regent  of  the 
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firmament,  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  the  hindus, 
rides  the  elephant  Iravatam,  symbolical  of 
might.     Varuoa,  genius  of   the    waters,  be- 
strides a  fish  ;  as  doth  also  Ganga,  the  prime 
goddess  of  rivers.    Kama  Deva,  the  god  of 
love,  is  carried  by  a  lory,  or  parrot.  Agni,  god 
of  fire,  by  an  ardent  ram.  The  Hanasa  of  Brah- 
ma is  a  goose  or  swan,  Vishnu's  Garuda,  is  half 
man,  half  bird,  and  now,  in  southern  India, 
identified  with  the  Haliodtus  Pondicheriauus, 
or  Brahmany  kite  ;  Pavana  has  an  antelope ; 
Yama,  a  bnffalo  ;  Mungula  or  Mars,  a  sheep  ; 
Budh,  a  lion  ;    Shuni     or  Sani,  Saturn,  a 
vulture  ;  Rama,  a  monkey  ;  Durga  or  Par- 
vati, a  Jiou  and  bull ;  and  the  other  goddess* 
es,  the    vahans    of    their  respective  lords* 
The  vahan  of  Brahma,  Hanasa,  or  Hahns, 
sometimes   Hahnsi,  Major  Moor  tells  us,  is 
precisely  the  name  that  in  Suffolk,  is  com- 
monly giveu  to  the  heron,  on  «hich  Saraswati 
rides.     The  swan  or  goose,   the  eagle,   and 
the  bull,  are  the  vehicles  respectively  allot- 
ted to  the  three  great  powers.     The  terres* 
trial  sluggish  nature  of  the  first,  is  an  apt 
type  of  matter    pevsonified    in  the  creative 
power,  and  a  contrast  to  Vishnu,  or  spirit,  the 
preserving  power>  appropriately  mounted  on 
the    buoyant    eagle,    the  celestial   Garuda. 
Siva,  as  the  destructive  energy,  is  time  or 
justice ;    and   the    hindus    deem    the   bull 
also  its  type,  and  give  it  to  Siva  as  his  vahan, 
or  mode  of  conveyance.     These  vehicles  are 
supposed  by  Mr.  Paterson  (As,  Res.  vol.  vii. 
p.  48)  to  have  allusion  to  Purity,  Truth,  and 
Justice  :  the  first,  he  says,  typified  by  the 
swan,  which,  clothed  with  unspotted  white* 
uess,  tiwims,  amidst  the  waters,  as  it  were, 
distinct  from,  and  unsullied  by,  them  ;  as  the 
truly  pure  mind  remains  untainted  amidst 
the  surrounding  temptations  of  the  world. 
Garuda,  brother  to  Aruna,  is  remarkable  for 
strength   and   swiftness  ;    and  the  latter  is 
described  as  imperfect,  and,  on  account  of  his 
defects,  destined  to  act  as  charioteer  to  the 
sun,  he  being  the  dawn,  the  twilight  preced- 
ing the  sun.     Garuda  is  perfect  light  ;  the 
dazzling  full  blaze  of  day  ;  the  type  of  Truth  ; 
the  celestial  vahan  of  Vishnu.     Perhaps  the 
hindus  may,  like    western   observers,   have 
noticed  the  strong  optic  nerves  of  the  eagle 
tribe  ;  and  have  heard  of  the  fable  of  the 
parents  destroying  such  of  their  brood  as  are 
unable  to  look  steadily  on  the  suu  :  the  eagle 
in  western  poetry  is  called  bird  of  the  suu,  as 
well   as   bird   of  Jove  ;   in    both    of  which 
characters  Vishnu  particularly  appears.     Jus- 
tice, typified  in  the  sacred  bull,  is  the  vahan 
of  Siva  :  the  bull,  whose  body  is  Parameswara. 
and  whose  every  joint  is  a  virtue  ;  whose  three 
horns  are  the  three  Veda  ;    whose  tail  ends 
where    ad'hermaj    or     injustice^    begins,— 
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YAIEAGI. 


TAI9HNAYA. 


CoUman.  Mom*,  Faitnoin.  As.  Ris,  ti.  viL  p.  48. 
See  Vifthftu,  Hindoo,  Yrishala,  Avatera, 
Brahma,  Hiranyagharbha,  Nandi,  Sacti,  Sei*- 
pent. 

YAHEA  GUMMIFBRA,  of  Madagascar, 
yielde  caoutohotia — O^Shaughnmy,  p,  449. 

VAHILA.     See  Inacriptions. 

VAIDALA  VISHU.     See  luioriptiona. 

VAIDIKAM.     See  Hindoo. 

VAIDYA  RAJA.    See  BengaL 

YAIDYA.     See  Vedaa. 

YAIJAYANTA.     See  Indra. 

YAIKHANASA.    See  Yaiahnava. 

YAIKANTHA,  the  heaven  of  Yishna.  in 
binda  mythology  is  the  paradifie  or  celesti- 
al abode  of  Yishnu,  where  he  enjoys  beatitude 
ia  the  elysium  of  Lakshmi's  lap.  Yaikantha 
has  been  located  in  the  firosen  ocean,  and 
sometimes  in  a  snbtenranean  sea  of  milk. 

The  heaven  of  Yishna  is  described  as  entirely 
of  gold,  and  80,000  miles  in  circumference 
Its  edifices^  pillars,  and  ornaments  are  com- 
posed of  precious  stones.  The  crystal  waters  of 
the  Ganges  fonn  a  river  in  Yaikantha^  where 
are  lakes  filled  with  blue,  red,  and  white  wa* 
ter-lilies,  each  of  a  hundred  and  even  a  thou- 
sand petals.  On  a  throne,  glorious  as  the 
meridian  sun,  resting  on  water-lilies,  is  Yish- 
nn,  with  Lakshmi  or  Sri,  the  goddess  of 
abundance,  the  Oeres  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  on  his  right  hand,  surrounded  by 
spirits  who  constantly  celebrate  the  praise 
of  Yishnu  and  Lakshmi,  who  are  served  by 
bis  votaries,  and  to  whom  the  eagle  garuda 
is  doer-keeper. — The  Makdbaharat.  Ward  on 
the  Ruiory  and  RtUgion  of  the  Hindus,  voL 
ii.  p.  14.  Moor's  PantTuoUyp.  23.  SeeBaU 
laji.    Sampradaya,  Tripati. 

YAIMBOO.  Tax,  A  Travancore  wood  of 
a  flesh  colour,  specific  gravity  0*483,  two  to 
four  feet  in  circumference,  and  used  for  tables 
6te, — Colonel  Frith. 

YAIMQAY  orYengay.  Tam.  Pterooar- 
pus  marsupium. 

YAIPALLE  YENNAI.  Tail  See  Oil. 

YAIRAGI,  ascetic  religious  mendicants, 
propei*ly  vaiahriava  sectarians,  especially  in  the 
form  of  Rama,  and  in  relation  to  him  of  Sita 
and  Hanuman.  Some  of  these  ascetics  live  in 
maths,  though  others  of  them  find  employ - 
metit  in  conveying,  for  purposes  of  worship, 
the  holy  water  of  the  Ganges  to  many  of  the 
most  distant  parts  of  India,  in  pitchers  slung 
on  bamboos.  The  term  is  from  the  Sanscrit 
Yi,  privative,  and  Raga,  passion,  implying  a 
person  devoid  of  paiMion,  and  is,  therefore, 
correctly  applicable  to  every  religious  mendi- 
cant who  aifects  to  have  estranged  himself 
from  the  interests  and  emotions  of  mankind. 
Yirakta,  the  dispassionate,  and  Avadhuta,  the 


thersfore  equally  saseeplible  oi  a  garni 
application*  They  are,  indeedf  ao  empb^ 
in  many  esses,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  attack 
a  more  precise  sense  to  the  terms,  end  li 
designate  by  them  the  mendicant  vaisluini 
of  the  Ramanandi  class,  or  its  ramiicatu^ 
as  the  disciples  of  Kabir,  Dadu,  and  etbsi 
The  ascetic  order  of  the  Ramanandi  vaisbmn 
is  considered  to  have  been  instituted  eepedifijr 
by  the  twelfth  disciple  of  Bamansnd,  8d 
ibiand.  They  profess  perpetual  pover^  ai 
continence,  and  subsist  upon  abas.  Tk 
greater  number  of  them  are  errstie,  mi 
observe  no  form  of  worship ;  bat  they  aniia 
resident  in  the  mat'h  of  their  respective  oide^ 
and  are  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  loridlj 
votaries.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  119 
general  character  of  these  Yairagi,  as,  tboq^ 
united  generally  by  the  watchword  of  Yaks 
or  his  incarnations,  there  are  endless  varifllia 
amongst  them,  both  of  doctrine  and  piMtioL 
Those  who  are  collected  in  the  mat^bancf 
more  fixed  principles  than  their  vig^ 
brethren,  amongst  whom  individuals  aie  di- 
stantly appearing  in  some  new  form  with  i» 
gard  to  the  deity  they  worship  «r  tk 
practices  they  follow. — Pratfessor  Tfiimi 
Hindoo  Sects.  Cole.  MytK  Bind.  p.  37(^  8« 
Sanyasi. 

YAIRI  8INHA.  See  InscriptioM. 

YAIRRENEGALU.Tbl.  Araehxshypqpik 

YAISALI.  See  Surya-vansa. 

YAISESHEA.  See  Yeda. 

YAISHNAYA  are  followenof  YkhmkAll 
vaishnava  sects  identify  Yishnu  with  Brahoi 
The  subdivisions  of  the  sect  are  the  Bbk^ 
Bhagavata,  Yaishnava,  Chakrina  or  Panck 
Ratrava,  Yaikhanasa  and  ELarmahins,  ttckflf 
these  again  being  divided  into  a  pnetial 
Karma,  and  a  speculative  Inyana  or  G'ni** 
portion.  In  Bengal,  one-fifth  of  the  popeli* 
tion  are  worshippers  of  Yishnu  in  the  torn  <> 
Krishna.  The  followers  of  Ramanaad  to^ 
Kabir  are  the  principal  subdivisions  of  tiiii 
sect  In  Southern  India,  tbey  amng< 
themselves  into  two  great  sects,  the  TengsH 
southern  sect,  and  Yadagale  (northern  9e^)i 
the  latter  follow  a  lai^er  ritual  and  a^ 
generally  to  the  Sanscrit  vedas,  but  the  v^ 
ern  sect  use  a  Tamil  translation. 

The  Charan-dasi  are  a  sect  of  vaisbn*^ 
hindus  who  worship  Krishna  and  Bsi^ 
It  was  founded  by  Charsii  Das,  who  \i^^^ 
the  reign  of  the  second  Alimgir,  sod  wn' 
merchant  of  the  Dhusav  tribe,  a  residflst^ 
Delhi.  His  followers  are  both  elerieal  m 
secular.  At  Delhi  is  the  Samadh  or  doH- 
ment  of  the  founder.  ^ 

The  vaishnava  never  worship  Sit»i  *k^ 
thepolytheistsaiva  hindus  worship^^'"^ 


liberated,  have  a  similar  import,  and  are  goto  hie  temples.  Some  nsalona  vaifll^**^ 
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foUovers  of  Viahau  give  themselvM  up  to 
bis  adoration  in  Bome  incarnation,  Krishna  or 
Rama  for  instance,  bat  reject  with  indigna- 
tion, commensurate  with  their  zeal  or  bigotry, 
all  farther  application  of  divine  terms. 
Hence,  in  part,  the  liability  under  which  in- 
quirers labour,  of  being  misled  by  sectHries 
into  receiving  scliiam  as  orthodoxy,  and  of 
forming  general  conclusions  from  individual 
or  partial  information. 

The  vaishnava  sect^  who  worship  Vishnu, 
ia  variously  divided  and  subdivided.  First, 
the  division  of  Qocalast'ha,  or  worship- 
pers of  Qocal,  or  Krishna,  is  subdivided  into 
three  : 

1 .  Exol  usively  worehi  p  Krishna  and  Vish- 
nu himself ;  this  is  generally  deemed  the 
true  and  orthodox  vaialinava« 

2.  Exclusively  worship  Radha  as  the  sacti 
nl  Krishna  or  Vishnu ;  this  sect  is  called 
Eadha  Vallabhi. 

3.  Worship  Kriahna  and  Radha  conjointly. 
6.  As  the  saiva  has  a  fourth  undivided  sect 

in  the  Gauapatya^  so  the  vaishnava  has  a  fourth 
undivided  sect  in  the  Bbagavata,  who  recognise 
all  divinities  equally. 

Most  of  these  comprise  a  number  of 
aubdivtaiona^  and  besides  these  acknowledged 
olaasiftcatious  many  individual  mendicants 
are  to  be  found  all  over  India,  who  can 
aearoely  be  included  within  the  limits  of 
any  of  them,  exercising  a  sort  of  in- 
dependence both  in  thought  and  act,  and 
attached  very  loosely,  if  at  all,  to  any  of  the 
popular  schismatical  secta. 

As  a  rale^  the  dead  of  the  vaishnava 
hindus  are  bunted.  Aa  death  draws  near^  a 
lamp  is  lit  at  the  bed  head,  and  a  <*  homa  " 
aacrifice  performed ,  with  camphor  and  a 
Qocoanut ;  and  as  life  dies  away,  the  five  ele- 
ments are  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  the 
moribund  from  a  tulsee  leaf.  Within  two  or 
three  hours,  the  body  is  lifted,  and  this  is 
done  early,  as  none  of  the  household  nor  any 
of  the  neighbours  can  partake  of  food  until 
the  remains  be  disposed  of.  The  pile  of  wood 
or  oow-dung  cakes  used  is  about  two  feet  high, 
and  on  it  are  placed  some  tulsee  leaves,  a 
little  sandal-wood,  and  the  deceased  is  laid 
with  his  feet  to  the  north.  When  laid  on  the 
pile^  a  cloth  is  placed  over  the  face,  and  raw 
rice  in  placed  on  it  over  the  mouth.  The 
heir  of  the  deceased  places  a  charred  bit  of 
sandalwood  or  a  tulsee  branch  at  each  comer 
of  the  pile,  and  a  Yityan  sets  fire  to  the  mat, 
using  fire  taken  from  the  sacred  fire  lit  at  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  man.  On  the  following 
day  the  heir  and  friends  visit  the  pile,  remove 
the  skull  and  the  bones,  on  which  he  and  all 
with  him  pour  water  and  wash  themi-^wash 
them  with  the  ailcai,  anoint  them  with  oil  and 
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honey,  and  clean  them  with  milk^  and  place 
them  all  on  plantain  leaves  anointed  wit||^ 
butter.  A  young  cocoannt  shoot  is  then 
placed  on  the  skuU,  and  the  whole  put  into  an 
unburned  earthen  pot  and  taken  or  sent  to  a 
river  or  to  the  sea — the  person  who  conveyed 
it  returning  to  the  temple,  where  he  pronoun- 
ces aloud  the  deceased's  name  and  adda 
*'  pray  for  him."  Often  they  are  sent  to  a  holy 
river,  even  the  Ganges  and  Benares.  The  adult 
male  relatives  shave.  The  hair  of  the  brah« 
man  widow's  head  is  shaved.  The  body  ia 
not  always  carried  through  the  doorway  of 
the  house.  If  it  be  an  unsuspicious  day,  or 
if  the  house  door  be  so  placed  that  the  court 
yard  has  to  be  crossed,  then  the  remains  are 
carried  through  an  opening  broken  in  the 
wall.  The  remains  are  unclothed  for  the 
last  rites.  Children  under  eight  years  of  age, 
and  unmarried  girls  are  buried,  as  also  are  all 
who  die  of  small-pox,  as  the  belief  is  that 
this  ailment  is  a  manifestation  of  the  presence 
of  the  goddess  Ammun,  Mariatha,  or  Kali,  and 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  would  revert  to  the 
family  if  the  body  were   burned. 

In  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  deceased  is  attended  to. 
Vedantists  all  bury,  also  all  the  Gosai,  all  the 
Lingait,  or  Vira  Saiva,  the  five  artizan  castes, 
the  '*  Kansala,*'  goldsmith,  carpenter,  iron- 
smith,    brazier,    and   stone   cutter,    all   the 
Byragi  and  Sanyasi,  and  the  gums  of  the 
Hccts  ;  likewise  all  the  non-Arian  races,  and 
tribes    not    admitted    into  hinduism.    The 
Vedantists'  dead,  and   those  of  the   Lingaet 
artizans,  are  all  placed  seated  in  a  grave  five 
feet    square    with  a    ledge    on    the    south. 
As  life  becomes   extinot,   the  body  is  made 
to  assume  the  attitude  to  be  preserved  in  the 
procession  ai>d  in  the  grave.     It  is  placed 
against  a  wall,  the  legs   are   crossed  under«< 
neath  in  the  usual  sitting  attitude,  and  the 
bead  is  fastened  to  a  nail  driven  into  the 
wall,    and    so    retained    till    rigidity  ensue. 
They  are  borne  to   the  grave  in   a  car^  on 
the  shoulders  of  relatives  or  friends*  On  reach* 
ing    the     burial-place,     the   Oodwan    reada 
prayers,  and  the  body  is  seated  on  the  side 
ledge  with  its  face  looking  northwards  ;  salt 
and  ashes  of  cowdung  are  placed  on  the  head. 
Amongst  the  Aryan  hindu,  the  great  bulk 
believe  in  spirits  and  worship  them  :  their 
worship  of  ancestors, "  pitri,"  is  continuous  ; 
they  also  believe  in  demons  and  evil  spirits  : 
transmigration    through   clean   and   unclean 
animals  is  apoint  of  faith,and  a  great  majority 
regard  the  soul  as  an  emanation  from  the 
detty,  and  look  to  re-abeorption  and  annihila- 
tion as  the  point  of  attainment  for  the  good. 
There  are  many  temples  in  the  south  of 
India,  belonging  both  to  the  saiva  and  to  th^ 
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vaisl^nava  sect,  considered  by  the  hindoos  to 
be  sacred  for  pilgrimage,  as  follows,  viz  : — 

VaUhnava  tempUs.        |         Saiva  iemplti^ 
Dwaraka 

Jagunnathum 

Tiruputhy 

Karoyanavunum 

Tirvulloor 

Triplicaoe 

Kovuluin 

Mababalipoorum 

CoDJeverum 

Tiriipougoody 

Pully  cuuda 

Thyvanoyakum 

StrimuOdtuin 

Tliotadry 

Sree  RuDgum 

Moyavurum 

Tirvuudoor 

Cuinbacoiium 

Saluchaitrum 

NauDchargoody 

Maanargoudy 

Vudoor 


Kasee  or  Benarea 

Tiruamal 

Jambuo  Kaiawarum 

Kalaatri 

Conjeveram 

Cbilambiiruin 

Vvdyanatbutn 

M<»yuvuruDi 

Woordba  Gbellnm 

Madura 

Tiuaevelly 

Combacuuum 

Pynet* 

Cliikundamari 

Trichundoor 

Uamat3warum 

8riiiailum 

VuUoor 

SoubrahmuiiieQ 

Ti-ivaluDgaud 

Tiruttuneo 

Senkaramoroyongoory 

The  vaishiiava  temple  is  led  up  to  by  a 
^<  munduf,"  the  vestibule  or  pro-uaos,  of  many 
pillars,  and  covered  with  flat  slabs  of  stone. 
This  eiidd  at  the  gopuram,  an  ornamental 
structure  with  a  multitude  of  draped  and 
nude  figures;  but  the  most  prominent  and 
oftenest  repeated  is  that  of  Vishnu  holding 
in  his  left  hand  a  chauk  shell,  and  in  the 
other  a  disc  or  chakra.  In  the  centre  is  the 
*'  mindra"  or  "  cella,"  in  which  is  the  idoL 
Its  interior  is  the  **8auctum"  or  holy  of  holies, 
»See  Maha  devi.  Math,  Lakshuii,  Narayana, 
Yamana,  Radha  Yallabhi,  Sanyasi,  Ravana- 
Prasada,  IiJScriptioQH,  Yishnu,  Sacti,  Kama- 
iiandi,  Ramawat,  Rama,  Naga  ;  Sri  Sampra- 
daya,  Hindu,  Krishna,  Sannkadi,  Sampradayi. 
Yairngi,  Senapanthi,  Mira  Bai,  Khaki  j  Yavana, 
Surya,  Mantra,  Charan  Dasi>  iSikh,  Rai  DasL 

YAISHNAVACHARI.  Saks.  Fromvaish- 
iiava  and  acharin. 

YAISISHICA.     SeeYeda. 

VAISSELLE  DE  L'lLE  PRASTEN.  Fr, 
Pouble   cocoa-nut.   Laodicea,   Cocos  de  mer. 

VAISSELLE  DE  TERKE,  also  Poterie. 
Fk.  Earthenware, 

VAISWADEVA.     See    Saraswati. 

YaISYA,  also  Vais,  or  Bais,  or  Yesia. 
Hind.  The  third  of  the  four  grand 
divisions  of  hindus  :  their  industry  and 
economy  is  striking.  They  are  commonly 
merchants,  traders,  cultivators,  but  indivi- 
duals of  the  three  others  are  fouud  practis- 
ing the  duties  supposed  to  be  exclusively 
allotted  to  the  Yaisya.  The  natural  duty  of 
the  Yaisya  is  to  cultivate  the  land,  tend  cat- 
tle, and  buy  and  sell.  Amongst  the  earliest 
dissenters  from  Indra,  were  the  Yadu  race 
under  Krishna's  influence.  The  reasons  lead- 
ing him  to  this  are  not  known,  but  the  Maha- 
Bharata  makes  him  say  to  Nareda  his  fiither, 
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*'  Why  worship  Indra  as  the  snpieme  god  ?  0 
father,  we  are  Yaisya,  and  our  cattle  live  u^ 
on  the  pastures,  let  us  therefore  cease  to  ««• 
sbip  Indra,  and  pay  our  devotions  to  tk 
mountain  G<»vardhana."  Up  to  that  time  t 
is  to  the  heaven  of  Indra  that  the  gnd 
who  die  proceed.  The  two  gods  Indn 
and  Agni,  Rain  and  Fire,  were  the  chiei 
deities  worshipped  by  the  vedic  Aryau 
Indra,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  wu 
the  most  powerful  of  the  vedic  deities,  flt 
is  the  god  of  the  firmament,  the  hurler  of  tk 
thunderbolt,  who  smote  the  rain  doid 
and  brought  down  waters,  who  delighted 
in  the  soma  juice,  in  eating,  drinkiii 
wine,  and  war.  Indra  is  now  never  in- 
voked, but  has  been  succeeded  by  Visbi 
and  Siva.  Agni,  another  vedic  deity,  is  tk 
personification  of  fire,  and  was  worshipped  a 
tbe  destroyer  of  forests,  as  useful  in  thestcn- 
fice,  and  in  the  household. 

*^  When  generated  from  the  rubbiog  ol 
sticks,  the  radiant  Agni  bursts  forth  froB 
the  wood  like   a  fleet  courser." 

<<  When  excited  by  the  wind,  he  rashs 
amongst  trees  like  a  bull,  and  consumes  tk 
forent  as  a  rajah  destroys  his  enemies." 

"  Such  as  thou  art,  Agni,  men  preserve tbfe 
constantly  kindled  in  their  dwellings,  and  civ 
upon  thee  abuudnnt  food." — (^t^-  Veda  1. 7I| 

Yaruua  was  the  vedic  god  of  the  witoi 
and  god  of  the  ocean,  but  the  name  was  8O0^ 
times  applied  to  the  sun  and  sometimeB  used 
as  a  persouificaticm  of  day.  As  with  other  godi, 
when  addressed  he  was  regarded  as  supresi 
and  capable  of  forgiving  sin  : — 

'^  Let  me  not  yet,  oh  !  Varuna,  enter  tk 
house  of  clay  ;  have  mercy,  Almighty,  )a^ 
mercy  ! 

^^  If  I  go  along  trembling, I  ike  a  cloud  driia 
by  the  wind ;  have  mercy.  Almighty,  biff 
mercy  ! 

«  •  *  t 

"  Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper,  tboo^ 
he  stood  iu  the  midst  of  waters  ;  have  men^ 
Almighty,  have  mercy." 
See  Hindoo,  Sudra,  Zouar. 

VAITARINI,  See  Saraswati. 

YAIYARTTA  PURANA.  See  Sakta. 

VAIYaSWATA,  Yama  or  Dhamumjtk* 
also  Yaivaswata  Manu,  'The  man,  soo^ 
the  sun.'  If  the  sons  of  Yaivaswata  mignli' 
to  modern  Rajast'han,  and  settled  there  U0 
after  the  fl'tod,  whence  come  the  aborigiotf' 
For  they  did  not  own  the  institutions  of  tl| 
hindus,  who  are  supposed  to  be  desce&dtfM 
of  Yishnu  or  Noah. — Tod!i  RajaHhant  i|| 
I.  p.  2L  See  Surya- vansa. 

YAISYA  KATYAYANA.  See  Sakyamdj 
YAJ.  Pbrs.  Acorus  calamus,  Limt, 
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VALAITI  SUNN. 

•     VAJIRA  YALLI.  Sans.  Cisdns  quadran- 
gular is. 

VAJO.  It.  Calabar  skins. 

YAJRARSHIRA,  also  Vajrakantaka, 
Sans.    Eupborbiuni' 

VAJ'RAM.  Tam.  Vaj'ramu,  Tel.  Glue. 

VAJRATA.  See  Inscriptions. 

VA JRA  PANI.  See  ludra. 

VAJRATUNHA.  Sans.  Euphorbia  tortilis. 

YAJRA  YALLI.  Sans.  Cissus  quadran- 
gularis,  Wall, 

YAJRAYADHA,  the  thunderbolt,  Indra*s 
-weapon. 

YAKA  CHETTU,  also  Oka  chettu.  Tel. 
Oarissa  carandas,  Linn. 

YAKAMBA.  Hind.  Careya  arborea. 

YAKANATTY.  Tam.  A  Tinnevelly  wood 
of  a  white  brown  colour,  used  for  building  in 
general. — Colonel  Frith, 

YAKIL,  an  attorney,  an  ambassador  or 
agent.  It  is  pronounced  Wakil,  and  in 
Beluchistaii,  is  a  person  who  transacts  every 
kind  of  business  for  another.  In  Persia,  the 
Yakil  18  still  an  ofiScer  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
called  Yakil-ul-Raya,  or  **the  advocate  of 
the  people." — Malcolm's  History  of  Persia, 
vol.  II.  p.  453.  Pottinger's  Travels  in  Beloo- 
chistan  and  Scinde. 

YAKHUMBA.  Hind.  Careya  arborea. 

YAKIL  A,  a  weight  used  in  Arabia  for 
spices,  <!^c.,  consisting  of  10  coffola  and 
nearly  1^  oz.  English  ;  in  Bussora  the  heavy 
vakla  is  4,833  pounds,  and  the  light  freight 
for  spices,  die,  1,166  pounds. — Simmonds* 
Diet 

YAKILA  also  Avuru.  Tkl.  Andropogon 
xnuricatus,  Rett. 

YAKKA,  also  Yakudu.  Tel.  Carissa 
carandas,  Linn. 

YAKA.  Tel.  Areca  catechu,  Linn, 

YAEM.  Hind.  Csesalpiuia  sappan.  See 
Bakm.  Yakmi  rang,  lilac,  pink ;  Kulfi  rang, 
purple  colour, 

YAKUDU.  Tel.  also  Nela  raulaka.  Tel. 
Solanum  Jacqnini,   Willd. 

YAL.  Mahr.  Dolichos  spicatus. 

YALABHA  NARENDRA.  See  Inscrip- 
tions. 

VALABHI.  See  Balabbi,  Balhara. 

VALAD  AMBU.  TAM.Calonyction  grandi- 
florum,  Choisy. 

VALAIT,  any  foreign  country,  Europe,  &c. 

VALAITI-MUNG,  Ddk.  Arachis  hypo- 
gea,  Linn» 

YALAITI  AMLI.  Duk.  Garcinia  cam- 
bogia. 

VALAITI  CHUNA.  Hind.  Chalk  :  Calcis 
carbonas. 

YALAITI  SUNN,  of  Muttra,  is  the  Ambari 
of  the  Dekhau  and  Mahratta  country. 
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YALAKA  DUDA.  Tbl.  Pterolobium 
lacerans,  E,  Br. 

YALALUVI.   Tam.  Celastrus  paniculata. 

YAL  A  MAKAM.  Tah.  Feronia  elephan- 
tuni. 

YALAMBIRI-KAL  Tam.  Yalambiri  kaya. 
Malbal.  T£L.  Isora  corylifolia.  Schoit  and 
EndL 

YALANKAI.  In  the  south  of  India,  the 
right  hand  caste  of  hindus,  of  which  there 
are  18  sections,  viz. 

1  Banijaga,  or  trader 

2  Okkalaga,  cultivator 

3  Jotiphana,  oil  maker 

4  lUngijiva,  dyer 

5  Ladaru,  no  ah  omed  an  traders  and  artifi- 

cers 

6  Gnjerati,  Gnjerat  merchants,  bankers. 

7  Komati,  shopkeeper,  trader 

8  Jaitia,  or  Jain 

9  Kuruba,  Bhepherd  and  wool  worker 

10  Kiirumbara,  potter 

11  Agasa,  washerman 

12  Besta,  fisherman,  palankeen  bearer 

13  Fadma  sholaysa,  a  kind  of  weaver 

14  Naindu 

15  Upparadu,  or  tank  digger 

16  ChittragHru,  or  painter 

1 7  Golla,  or  cowherd 

18  Waliya,  Pareya,    Pariah,    one  who  is 

the  fighter  of  the  others. 

These  vary. —  Wilson^ s  Glossary. 

YALARASI.  Tel.  Walsura  piscidia,  Roxh, 

YALASALA.  Tbl.  Guizotia  oleifera. 
Gingelly.  Sesamum. 

YALATIPOLAM.  Tam.  also  Palendra- 
bolam,  also  Yiliebolam,  Myrrh.  Balsamoden- 
dron  myrrha,  Nees  ah  Esen, 

YALEI. — %  Musa  sapientum. 

YALE  KIRE.     Tam.  Cleome  pentaphylla. 

YALENTIA,  Lord,  a  traveller  in  Arabia 
and  the  East  Indies  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  (1805),  author  (London  1811) 
of  Yoyages  and  Travels  to  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Red  Sea,  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  in  1802—1806. 

YALENTYN,  Francis,  the  author  of  an 
Account  of  Netherland  India,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Japan.  He  was  a  Luther- 
an clergyman,  born  in  1660  at  Dordrecht, 
arrived  in  1686  at  Batavia  as  a  minister,  re- 
sided at  Japara  near  Samarang,  and  then  at 
Araboynafor  12  years,  and  returned  to  Holland. 
He  remained  in  Europe  for  11  years,  and 
sailed  again  for  Java  in  1705,  stayed  there 
two  years,  then  in  the  Spice  Island  seven  years^ 
and  in  1714  he  finally  returned  to  Holland. 
From  that  time  he  was  engaged  arranging 
his  notes,  and  his  first  volume  Oud  en  Nieuw 
Oost-Indien  appeared  in  1724.  This  was 
followed  by  seven  others,  all  fully  illnstrat- 
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ed|  th«  Imab  appearing  in  1726.     The  date  of 
his  death  ia  not  known. — Bikmore  147. 

VALE-PALAM.  Tah.  Plantains,  vale-elle. 
Plantain  ieayes.  Yale  palam  tole.  Tam. 
Plantain  skins.  Vale-pu,  flowers  of  Musa 
paradisiaca. 

VALERIAN,  a  Roman  emperor  who  was 
conqaered  by  Shapoor  at  Odessa  in  A.  D. 
260.  Being  taken  prisoner,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  treated  by  Shapoor  with  great  severity, 
and  eventaally  flayed  alive. 

VALERIANACEiE.  Lind.  The  Valerian 
tribe  of  plants,  of  whioh,  iu  the  East  Indies, 
are  3  gen.  16  sp.,  viz.  2  Nardostachys ;  13 
Valeriana ;  1  Triptostegia.  Nardostachys 
jatamansii  D.  C,  is  the  true  spikenard  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  India  for 
its  perfume  and  for  its  medicinal  properties 
as  a  remedy  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  The 
Jatamansi  or  Indian  Valerian,  the  balchur, 
Hind.,  of  the  Himalaya,  is  an  efficient  sub- 
stitate  for  the  European  article,  and  is  a  very 
useful  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  remedy, 
chiefly  employed  in  hysteric .  caaee.  Dose, 
one  to  two  ounces  tbre^  times  daily.  The 
true  valerian,  Valeriana  officinalis,  is  a  remark- 
able feline  stimulant.  All  the  species  have 
aome  medicinal  properties.  V.  Celtica  is 
largely  employed  by  eastern  nations  as  a 
substitute  for  the  spikenard,  Nardostachys 
jatamansi.  Wight  gives  Valeriana,  Arnot- 
tiana,  Brunoniana,  Hookeriana,  and  Lesche- 
uaultii,  and  a  kind  of  valerian  takes  the 
place  of  Asarabaeca.  The  Valeriana  Walli- 
chiana  is  called  dala,  wala,  bala,  char- 
bala  mushk,  char  godar,  also  probably  tagir 
or  takar. — Powell  Hand  Book  v.  p,  354. 
Beng.  Phar.  p.  305.  See  Spikenard  also 
Nardostachys- — Simmondi*  Diet. 

VALERIANA  HARDWICKII.  Wall- 
Nah'ani  of  Rayx.  I  Char  of  rans,        ImduS' 

Root. 
AaaniD,  Hind,  j  Taggar,  Hivd. 

Bala,  „     I 

This  valerian  grows  in  varions  parts  of  the 
Punjab  Himalaya  and  beyond  the  Indus^  at 
from  6,000  to  12.000  feet; the  root  ia  put 
among  clothes  to  keep  off  insects. — Dr.  •/.  L, 
Stewart 

VALERIANA.   WALLICHIL  DC. 
Muahkw'ali,  Hmn.  |  Bala.  Hind.  Jhblum. 

Grows  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  at  5,000  to 
1 1,000  feet,  up  to  the  Indus.  Its  roots  are 
exported  to  the  plains  to  be  used  medicinal- 
ly.— Dr.  J.  L.  St€Vfart 

VALERI-EAI.  Tam.  Cuourbita  pepo. 
Valeri'kai  yenoaiy  Tam.  Cucumber  seed  oil. 

VALE  SHARI-TENNAI-  Tam.  Trianthe- 
Bsa  decandra,  Liun^ 

VALI.  A  monkey  prince,  killed  by  Rama. 

VALISALU  NUNA.  Tbl.  OU  of  Guiao- 
tia  oleifera,  DC,  W.  111. 
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VALISE  CHETTU.  TiL.  TdMu 
sativa,  Roxh. 

VALEYNE.  The  fatal  sisters  of  the  Soeii 
or  Siebi,  are  the  analogue  of  the  twin  usteB^ 
of  the  Apsarsi,   who  summon  the    Bajpos 
warrior  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  bear  lia 
to  the  mansion  c»f  the  sun,  equally  the  objd 
of  attainment  with  the  children  ofOdiih'' 
Scandinavia,  and  of  Boodha  and  Soorjftii 
the  plains  of  Scythia  and  on  the    Qanges,  fib'^ 
the  Elysium  of  the  Heliadso  of  Greece.— jTitff 
Rajasthan^  vol.  I.  p.  67. 

VALLABHA  ACHARTA,  thefonodirff 
a  vaishnava  sect.  He  was  the  author  of  tb 
Bhagavat,  also  of  a  Bhashya,  of  one  put  oi 
Vyasa's  sutras  and  of  other  Sanscrit  wdh 
See   Rudra   Sampradayi.    Math.    Hindii 

VALLAI  PAMDU.  Tam.  AUinm  istiiiii, 
Linn. 

VALLAITI-ERA  and  the  Bengal  enfo 
established  by  Akbar.  That  of  Bengal  be^ 
on  the  Ist  of  the  month  Baieakh,  963-1-3^ 
=^1556.  The  Valaiti-san  was  used  in  Oa* 
sa,  where  it  was  called  the  Auel-aan,  mA 
began  on  the  1st  of  the  month  As  win  963'f 
592.  A.  D.  1555. 

VALLAK  YENNAI.  Tam.  Lamp  oil 

VALLaM  PALLAM.  Tam.  Fruit  of  Fw- 
nia  elephantum,  Rosb. 

VALLAM  PISIN  ;  also  Karavelaa  piii& 
Tam.  Acacia  Arabica,  WUld. 

VALLABE.  Tam.  also  Nela-goli.  Tu.  St 
vogtia  verticillata,  G.  Don. 

VALLARIS  DICHOTOMA.  Wall; If J^ 

Eohites  dichotoma.  Roxb, 
Hapurmalee,  Bkng.  I  Patta  podaia  yaiftUl^ 

Pala  malle  tivva,       TcL.  | 

A  plant  of  most  parts  of  India  and  of  1^ 
mah,  with  white  fragrant  flowers.^— IF-  /<• 

VALLARIS  PERGULANUS.  Buwt 
Pergularia  glabra.     L,      I  Plos  pwgnlaouf.  M^ 
Bchites  hiroosa.      RogA,  \  Emarieia  pergnluiiJ^ 

A  plant  of  India  and  the  archipdtf 
flowers  with  the  sineil  of  agoat— i2os6.  ii^  A 
Voigt. 

VALLA  RUGU.  Tam.  Cieendia  hjvi^ 
folia,  Adami. 

YALLEKHAE.  See  Inscriptioos. 

VALLE  EIRE.  Tam.  Gynandiof* 
pentaphylla,  DC;  W.  and  d. 

VALLEYS  of  the  great  river»  and  tlM» 
closing  seas  of  India  haye  been  the  iMf 
followed  by  the  various  immigrants  into  It^ 
Ultra-India,  and  the  Archipelaga  The  Ti^^ 
district  is  central  ethnically  as  wsB" 
geographically  to  aU  the  8.  £.  of  Asia  td^ 
Asianesia. 

The  ethnic  region  of  the  Indian  Oo|i>^ 
basin  is  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  W^ 
Malayan  seat  which  onitea  the  western  nup 
of  the  China  Malayan  basin  with  the  ^ 
sea-bord  of  India.  Tbe  ifre«r  of  tke  **• 
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Pdntnsnla  connect  it  oloaely  with  the  westeni 
marginal  districts,  the  watershed  heing  near 
the  Indo-Airi6an  sea»  and  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges,  has  its  head  nearly  in  the  same  longi- 
tude. From  all  historic  times,  uninterruptedly 
to  the  present  day,  the  sea  basins  whose  ethnic 
iuflaence  bas  been  in  operation,  are  the  China, 
Molacea,  Java,  Mangkasar,  Solo,  Mindoro, 
Molacca,  Banda,  Papua,  Jilulo,  Papuan, 
Papua  Australian  and  Papua  Micronesian 
seas,  and  the  Archipelagian  seas  of  Johore, 
the  Trans-Javau  or  Timorean  chain,  the 
Bisayaii  group,  Eastern  Milanesia,  and 
the  different  Polynesian  and  Micronesian 
groups.  All  of  these  are  broad  highways 
throughout  the  Archipelago,  |>ermit  foreign  na- 
vigators and  natives  of  the  islands  to  traverse 
them  freely,  and  admit  of  constant  intercourse 
with  the  rivers  on  the  continent,  thereby 
bringing  the  whole  under  the  operation  of  for- 
eign civilization. 

VALLI.  Tam.  An  article  of  jewellery 
worn  by  women  in  the  ear. 

VALLIA  CAPO  MOLAGU.  Tam.  Capsi- 
cum frutescens. 

VALLIAMMA.  One  of  the  two  wives  of 
Subramanya. 

VALLIA-PIBA  PITIOA.  Tam.  Urtis 
latifolia. 

VALLI-KANIPJLM.  Tail  Cocculus 
acuminatus. 

ITALLI-GADDA.    Tel.  Allium  cepa,  Linn. 

VALLI-KALANQU.  Tel.  Batatas  edului, 
Choisy, 

VALLISNEBIA  SPIKALIS.  Linn. 


V.  apiraloidM,  Mox6. 
BarpicaU  vertioellaU.  L. 
Vallunisria  verticellata.  L, 


V.  JaoquiniaiiA. 

Udora  vertioellata  8pr&ng, 

Huttonia  «6rrata»       WiU. 

HnrD-  I  Pu-nati^u,  Tel. 

A  plant  of  America,  Europe,  and  Indiaf  of 
the  family  Hydrocbaraceie.    It  grows  in  most 


306.  RasAurgVs  Flora  Indica^  voU  Hi-  p.  tSh 
Wilson' $  Hindu  Th€atre^  p.  71. 

VALLLTEBAOAM.  Maleal.  Syn.  of 
Fieus  rubescens,  VM,  Fious  heterophylla. 

VALL-ULAVL  Taic.  Celastms  panicu- 
lata,  WiMe. 

VALLUM,  in  the  Camatio,  a  measure  of 
capacity,  3^  quarts. — Simmondts  Diet 

YALLUR.    Hind.    Cocculus  lessba. 

VALLUR  of  Bbas.    Oissus  camosa.  Lam. 

VALLY  CANJARAM.  Tam.  9  A  Ttevan- 
core  wood  of  a  brown  colour  ;  specific  gravity 
0*703,  used  for  building  common  houses.-^ 
Cdond  Frith. 

VALMIKI,  a  famous  Rishi  and  poet,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  Sanscrit  poem  the 
Ramayana.  Valmiki  lived  in  the  era  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  brahminical  religion.  The  frame- 
work of  the  story  relates  to  an  ezUe  from 
Hindustan  named  Rama,  combined  with  a 
hero  who  fought  in  the  south  of  Indian  aided 
by  the  people,  who  were  delineated  as  monkeys 
and  bears.  It  is  a  current  belief  in  many 
parts  of  India  that  Yalmiki  was  a  thng  or 
strangler.  This  notion  was  probably  derived 
from  a  strain  put  upon  some  verses,  which 
make  ont  Valmiki  to  have  been  originally, 
on  his  own  confession,  simply  a  robber.  Thia 
extract  also  embnces  the  received  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  poet's  name.  Bnt  it  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance  that  hindni^nd  gives 
two  of  their  most  celebrated  authors,  whom 
they  have  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  a 
descent  from  the  aboriginal  and  impure  tribes 
of  India,  Vyasa  from  a  fisherman,  and 
Valmiki  from  the  bad'hak  or  robber  tribe^  who 
associate  with  the  Bhil  tribe  at  Aboo.  The 
conversion  of  Valmiki,  said  to  have  beenmira- 
culons,  when  in  the  act  of  robbing  the  shrbe 
of  the  deity,  is  worked  into  a  story  of  con* 
siderable  effect  in  the  works  of  Cband|  from 


parts  of  India  in  clear,  standing,  sweet  water,    olden  authority.    Valmiki  is  said  to  have 


flowers  during  the  cold  season,  and  consists 
[>f  simple,  filiform  roots,  and  a  number  of 
fine  filiform  jointed  shoots  or  stems,  some 
creeping)  some  fioating  below  the  surface 
>f  the  water  ;  branches  solitary,  axillary.  The 
Berhampore  sugar  refiners  (indeed,  throughout 
[ndia)  nse  this  herb  while  moist  to  cover  the 
turf  ace  of  their  sugar,  as  clay  is  used  in  the 
^est  India  islands ;  and  in  two  or  three  days 
;he  operation  is  finished  exceedingly  well. 

The   Vallisneria    is   supposed  to  possess 
ooling  powers.    Thus  Madbava  says. 
The  gentU  pressure  of  her  heaving  bosom 
Haa  sprsad  delightful  ooolneas  through  my  frame, 
Aa  if  oombinad  upon  my  skio  were  strewed 
Sandal  and  camphor — Saiyala  and  pearls, 
The  lotus  fibre  on  the  moonstone's  dew. 
\ot\i  Vallisneria  spiralis  and  Kydrilla  ver- 
icellsta  are  employed  by  suga^  refiners  to 
Iwify  8ugttr.<-*PoM^  Handbook  vol  v  p. 


settled  at  Chitraknta  at  the  time  of  the  exile 
of  Rama,  but  at  one  time  at  Bithnl. — Hind.  7% 
vol  I,  p.  313.  7W«  Rajaithan^  voL  I.  p,  29. 

VAL-MULLAGHU.  Tam.  Tailed  pep- 
per. Cubebs. 

VaLONIA,  the  acorn- cups  of  Quercus 
»gilops,  or  prickly -cupped  oak,  growing  in 
the  Morea.  About  2  lbs.  of  valonia  are  requir- 
ed for  the  production  of  1  lb.  of  leather,  which 
is  said  to  be  less  permeable  to  water  than 
that  made  with  oak- bark,  and  so  heavy  as  to 
make  valonia  the  cheapest  of  all  tanning  ma- 
terials except  catechu  or  terra  japonica.  A 
mixture  of  valonia  and  oak^bark  may  be  used 
with  good  effect* 

VALULUVY   TAIKAM,  also    Valuluvy 
ysnnai,    Tak.    OU  of  Gelastms  paniculatai 
fTiUde. 
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YALDMBIBIKAL  TAii  Tax..  Tahuupiri, 
Maleal.  Isota  corylifolift,  SehMandBnd* 
YALUK.  Hind.  Solanam  gmcilipes. 
.  VAL  aiao  Wall^a  gold  and  ail? er  weight  in 

•Boiiiba)r3s4'475  grains  ;  m  Ahmedabad, 
6*045  grs.  ;  in  Anjir,  5  6  gr?.;  in  Delly,  5'63 

■gro.  ;  in  Poonah,   3^99  grs. ;  and  in   Sarat, 
6'859  gn^8.^-^SimmancC8  Diet 
YAMACHAREE.    8Aflr6.  From  vam,  the 

.laft  band,  and  acharin,  practice.     See  Right 

•  Hand  Gcste  ;  Left  Hand  Caate. 

YAMAM  CHETTU,  also  Omamu.  Tbl. 
Ptycholis  ajowaoy  Z>(7. 
YAMAN.  Hind.  Witbania  eoagulana. 
YAM  AN  A*  The  fifUi  incarnation  of  Yish- 
na  in  the  form  of  a  brahmin  dwarf.  The 
I6ar  first  ayaiara  ate  said  tohave  occurred  in 
the  earliest,  or  Satya,  age  of  the  hiudus, 
corresponding  in  character  with  the  golden  or 
virtuous  age  of  the  fabulists  of  other  regitms. 
The  fifth  hiB.ppeDed  in  the  second,  or  Tirtyog. 

'  Mahra  Beli,  though  a  virtuous  monarchy  was 
still  so  elated  by  his  grandeur,  that  he  omitted 
essential  ceremonies  and  offerings  to  the 
deities  ;  and  Vishnu^  finding  it  necessary  to 
check  the  influence  of  such  an  example,  re- 
solved to  mortify  and  punish  the  arrogant  ra* 
ja.  He  therefore  condescended  to  become  the 
soa  d  Ka^apa  and  Aditi,  and  the  younger 

'  brotlier  cf  Indra>  and  assumed  the  form  <>£  a 

:  wretched  brahmin  dwarf.  Appearing  before 
the  king^  he  asked  a  boon,  which  being  pro- 
xnised,  he  demanded  as  much  land  as  he  could 
pace  in  three  steps  :  nor  would  he  desire  far* 
titter^  although  urged  by  Beli  to  demand  some* 
thing  more  worthy  of  a  king  to  ^ve.  Vishnu, 
Oft  obiakiing  the  king's  promise,  required  a 
ratification  of  it,  which  is  performed  by  pouring 
water  on  the  hand  of  the  applicant.    As  soon 

.  as  the  holy  stream  had  reached  his  hand,  the 
form  of  the  dwarf  began  to  expand  itself*  and 
at  length  became  so  enormous  that  it  appeared 
to  extend  itself  up  to  heaven  :  then,  with  one 

.  etride  he  compassed  the  earth,  with  another 

.  heaven,  and  with  the  third  was  about  to  obtain 
patala,  when  Maha  Beli,  convinced  that  the 
pretended  dwarf  was  no  other  than  the  god 
himselfy  fell  prostrate  in  adoration  before  him 
and  yielded  it  up.  From  this  incident  of 
Yamansy  Yishnu  is  also  called  Trivikrama  or 
the  three-stepper.  It  is  maintained  by  other 
vaishnava  that  the  ratifying  stream  poured 
on  the  hand  of  Yishnu  in  this  avatara,  was 
the  river  Qanga;  which,   falling  from    the 

'  hand  of  the  miraculous  dwarf,  descended 
thence  apon  his,  now  Yii^hnu's,  foot,  whence, 
gushing  as  a  mighty  riveri  it  was  received  on 
the  head  of  Siva.  In  M.  le  Gentil's  Yoyage 
awx  Indies,  a  rough  map  or  plan  is  giten,  from 
a  native  or^final,  of  the  coarse,  of  the  .Qaages, 
in  which  it  issues  from  the  foot  of.  Yia^u^ 
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and  &Uing  on  the  head  of  Slra,  fiomia fb 
style  commonly  seen  through  the  coVb  wxSi 
Except  in  this  instaocei  Major  Moor  did  Kt 
recollect  having  seen  the  source  of  the  rm 
delineated  as  proceed  ii^  directly  from  Yisl^ 
uu. — Moor.    See  Aditi.  Avatara.  Salagnna 

YAMBOO.  Tah.  a  TinneveUy  wood  of  i 
light  straw  colour^  specific  gravity  0'795i  xd 
for  building  in  general. — CoL  Frith. 

YAMI  or  Yamachari.  See  Eight  and  li 
Hand  Caste. 

Y  A  MINT  A.  Tel.  Gynaudropsis  penta{)b;i 
Isy  DC.  syn.  of  Cleome  pentaphylU,  Roxh, 

YAMPIRB,  The  common  Vampire  b^ 
beloi^ing  to  the  Cheiroptera. 

YAMPYKIDiE.  Afamilyof  mammalB,  coa 
prising  the  bats,  in  the  following  sectioDs:- 

SvhFam.  Mkgadbrhatinje. 

Megaderma  lyra,  Jerdon, 
M.  Oarnatica,        FU.  1  M.  achifitacea,  Eoi^.  h 

Large-eared  Yampire  bat,  over  all  lodii. 

Megaderma  spectrum,  Jerdon,  QuSom 
Yampire  bat« 

M^aderma  Horsfieldii,  Blyih,  of  Teoa» 
rim. 

Megaderma  spasms,.  Linn^  Ceylosni 
Malayana. 

Sub-fanL  tlBivoLOPBXFX.  Leafy-nosed  bit& 

Rhinolophtts    pemiger^    Jerdon,    Mi 
Blyih. 
R.  luctuB,  Ttmm.  \  Large  leaf  bat,       ^ 

Nepal)  Malabar  1  Java?  Darjeeling* 

Rhiuolophns  mrtratua,  Blyth. 

Mitred  leaf  bat.    Ekq. 
Chybassa,  Musaoorie  ?  Central  India. 

Rhiuolophns  Inetus,  HorBf.    Java. 

RhiDoIophus  tragatus,  Hodg.  Blyth, 
Dark  browti  leaf  bat.     Ekc». 

K'epaly  Mussoorie. 

Rhinolephus  Pearsont,  ffonf.  Blylk 

Pearaoa'a  leal  baC    J2iro. 
Darjeeling,  Mussoorie. 

Rhinolophus  affints,  Honf.  BlfUh, 
R.  rabidtis,         KeharL  \  K,  dnetmoema,  Sda^ 
Allied  leaf  bat.  Eko. 
Malabar?  Ceylun»  Burmah,  Malayaoa 

Rhinolophus  rouxi,  Tern,  Blyth. 
B.  lepldus^  Bfy.  \  Rufoin  leaf  bat,  1^ 

Malabar^  Calcutta,  Colgong,  Mussoorie. 

Rhiuolophua  macrotis,  Bod.  Bly. 

Iiar|pe>eared  leal  bat^  £no. 
Himalaya,  Nepal,  Mussoorie. 

Rhinolophus  subbadius*  Bodg.  Blyth 
Bav  leaf  bat  £h€U 

Nepal;;  Himalaya 

ShiBolophus .  b^vitaisoa^  Bly* 
Y  32 
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Several  other  species  of  Bfamolophos  occur 
in  tbe  Malayan  islands,  China  and  Japan. 

Hipposideros  armiger,  Ham.  Bn. 
H.  nobilia,  var,    JBhjtfi,  \  Lar:ge  Horse-Blioebat, 

I  Emq. 

Nepal,  MuBSOorie,  Darjeeling. 

Hipposideros  iankadeva,  Kd.  Ceylon. 

Hipposideros   nob^lis,    Cantor,     Bucmah, 
Ceylon  s^nd  Malay  pouinsula. 

Hipposideros  speoris,  BL  EU 


H.  apiculatu0,        Oray, 
H.  peDicillatuSi 


H,  Dukhunen^8»   Sykti. 
Indian    Horae-shoebafc. 

India  generally,  Ceylon,  Archipelago. 

Hipposideros  cenerascens,  Bly. 
Ashy  horse-ehoe-bat.  Enq. 

Faiijab,  Salt  Range. 

Hipposideros  murinus,  Jerdon, 
E^hinulophus  fulgetis,        I  Little  Horae-skoe  bat. 
EU.  Blyih.  I 

S,  India,  Ceylon,  Nicobars^  Burmah,  Mala- 
fTana. 

Hipposideros  larvatns,  Harsf,  Bormab, 
Malayana,   Sylhet. 

Hipposideros  uobllis;  Cantor,  Malay  peuin- 
tula. 

Hipposideros  iliadeina,  Gantor,  Malay 
jeifiusuia. 

* 

Hipposideros    galeritus,     Cantor,    Malay 

peninsula. 

Ccelopa  Frithii,  Bly,  Taillesa  bat  of  Sunder- 
>una. 

Rhiiiopoma  Hardwickii,  tfray,  Bk/th-  The 
ong^tailed  leaf  bat  of  all  India,  Barmah, 
Caiiiyana, 

Nycteris  Javanica,  Geof*  Java,  Malacca. 

VAN,  a  lake  about  forty  miles  long, 
od  twenty  to  thirty  broad.  Its  waters 
re  Bait.  It  is  sarroonded  by  a  beautiful 
utliue  of  mountains,  whose  tops  are  cuver- 
1  with  perpetual  snow.  The  old  ruined 
^ue-built  town  of  Ardisishe  is  situated  on 
narrow  strip  of  laud  running  into  the  lake* 
here  are  a  few  auldiera  quartered  in  it.  The 
jxdetB  id  the  lake  about  iX  are  low  and  ByiMxa- 
j^  and  abound  ia  wild  fowl  and  various 
^ber  kinds  of  game.  Oa  the  more  north- 
*\y  and  western  moontainous  tracts,  to- 
^n^da  Iiake  Van,  and  also  to  the  east  of 
\wJi  bo4y  of  water,  dwell  the  Bewandoozi 
ib«9  a  most  formidiaUe  people,  who  have 
^ar  yet  submitted  even  nominally  to  the 
tfeoflOAa  or  Fersiaii  nama  They  amouot  to 
»vrai:d8  of  a  hu&djred  tbaosaod  families.  In 
le  winter  they  live  amongat  their  enibatded 
y^Tra-.bnt  in  tke. milder  months,  foam  about, 
C^hingttieirAents  from  valley  to  vaUey.  The 
oftAdi  and  Sillisi  tribes  ace  Iheir  nttur  Aei«h- 
•^^  88  V 


hours,  and  thou^  lieckoned  amongst  tka 
fiercest*  have  yet  Biiffere«[.  ThB  oaks  of  the 
Van,  as  well  as  those  of  tke  Daroo,  yirid 
abundance  of  gall-nuts,  whiok  tke  inhabitants 
turn  to  considerablfi  profit  The  wild  Amadi 
and  Bitlisi,  and  tkie  entirely  lawless  iRewan- 
doozi,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  legildmate : 
E^epresentattves  of  the  Anoieat  Osxduohlans, 
and  probably,  neither  in  manners  nor  lan- 
guage are  much  changed  since  Xenophoin  tra- 
versed their  country  in  his  way  to  Armenia.-*-* 
Porter's  TravdSfVal,  ii.  p.  471'  See  Jjcao. 
Kurdistan. 

VAN.    HiKDu    Salvadoraioleoides. 

VANA.  Sanso.  a  gro^,  a  forest,  hence 
Van,  Wan  and  Ban,  mid. 

VANAMALA.    See  Insoriptions. 

VANA  CHAND£A.  Tbl.  Flageilaria  In- 
dioa. 

YANANGU.  Taic,  A  Oejdon  tree  wkich 
grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameifeer 
and  twelve  feet  in  height,  pcodnoes  a  fraiifc: 
whiofa  the  natives  eat  Its  wood  is  used  hyt 
the  native  carpenters  in  house  wock,  &o 
—  Sdye  on  the  Timhar  of  Ctyion^ 

VANAPRASTHA,  ia  hiudmsm,  a  man 
who  has  gone  through  his  sohokr  and  house-^ 
holder  life  and  has  entered  the  3rd  Ajsrama  oc 
hermit  life,  has  gone  '*  prastha''  to  the  woods 
(^'-vana").  It  is  the  Hyllobios  of  tke  Qreeks. 
-^WiUon, 

VANARA.  See  India. 
.  VANDA,  a  genus  of  planta,  the  type  .€»£ 
the  tribe  Vmidem,  of  the  natnral  onder  Orchi* 
daceffi.  Wight  gives  Vanda  pulohella,  Box- 
burghii,  spathulata,  and  Wightiana  %  The<x»i- 
tinent  of  India  has  sent  many  Yanda  for  the 
ornament  of  the  gardens  of  Europe ;  several 
are  found  in  Borneo  inferior  to  none  of  those 
from  India.  One  gigantic  spedes  introdneed 
into  England,  Dr.  I^ndlej  named  Y.  Lowii.-^ 
Low't  Sarawak,  p.  64.  W,  Ic  Mnton's  Tenm»* 
serim. 

YANDA  CCERULEA.  iNear  tke  Tillege 
of  Lernai  on  the  Jyntea  hills  are  oak  woo^ 
on  which  Yanda  ccerulea  grows  in  profu- 
sion, waving  its  panicles  of  •  azmre  flowers 
in  the  wind.  This  is  the  rarest  and  most  beauti-* 
ful  of  ail  the  beautiful  orohida  The  dry 
grassy  hills  which  it  inhabits  are  elevated, 
3000  to  40O0  feet :  the  trees  are  amnU, 
gnarled,  and  very  sparingly,  leafy,  so  that  tke- 
Vanda  which  grows  on  tbeie  Hmbs  is  folly 
exposed  to  sun,  rain»  and  wind.  There  is  no* 
moss  or  lichen  on  the  branches  witii  the. 
Yanda,  whose  roots  sprawl  over  the  dsjr 
rough  biudc  The  atanqphaee  is  on  the  wholes 
humid,  and  .estremtiy  «o  during  the  rains  r 
but  there  is  no  heat,  or  stsgnation  of  tihe  air^ 
and,  -at;  the  flowecing  seaeoii,  ithe  temperature 
nmaet  between  GQ"*  and  80'' ;  Ihere  is  m\i^ 
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sanshine,  and  both  air  and  bark  are  dry 
during  tb'e  day.  In  Jnly  and  Angust,  during 
the  rains,  the  temperature  is  a  littie  higher 
than  aboTe,  but  in  winter  it  (alls  much  lower, 
and  hoar-frost  forms  on  the  ground.  But, 
this  winter's  cold,  summers  beat,  and 
autumn's  drought,  and  above  all,  this  constant 
free  exposure  to  fresh  air  and  the  winds  of 
heaven,  are  what  of  all  things  we  avoid  expos- 
ing OUT  orchids  to  in  England.  It  is  under 
these  conditions,  however,  that  all  the  finer 
Indian  Orchidese  grow,  of  which  were  found 
Dendrobiuro,  Farmer!,  Dalhousianum,  Devoni- 
anum,  &c,  with  Vanda  coerulea ;  whilst  the 
most  beautiful  species  of  Godlogyne,  Oymbi- 
dium,  Bolbophyllnm,  and  Cypripedinm,  in- 
habit cool  climates  at  elevations  above  4000 
feet  in  Khassia,  and  as  high  as  6000  to  7000  in 
Sikkim.  Dr.  Hooker  collected  seven  men's  loads 
of  the  superb  Vanda  cosrulea  for  the  Royal 
Qardens  at  Eew ;  but  owing  to  unavoid- 
able accidents  and  difficulties,  few  specimens 
reached  England  alive,  the  individiud  plant 
fetching  a  price  varying  from  SI.  to  lOL 
An  active  collector  might  easily  clear  from 
2000Z.  to  dOOOZ.  in  one  season,  by  the  sale 
of  Kbassia  orchids. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  p. 
319  321. 

YANDELLIA  DIFFUSA  is  a  native  of 
Brasil,  but  is  thought  to  be  found  also  in  the 
peninsula  of  India.  It  is  the  Csetaica  of 
Pison,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Hancock  as  eme- 
tic, and  its  decoction  as  of  great  value  as  an 
emetic  and  febrifuge,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
dysentery.  Y.  Crustacea  is  given  in  Wight's 
loones.— 0*5*.  p.  477.  Bfig,  Cyc  W.  le. 

VANDEN  BRCECE.  See  Shamal. 

YANDERWORM.  See  Johore. 

YANDHUKA.  See  Inscriptions. 

YANELLUS  CRISTATU8.  The  Lapwing 
of  Europe,  N.  and  middle  Asia,  N.  Africa  : 
common  in  N.  India,  Sindh,  <fec.,  but  not  seen 
in  Lower  Bengal*  See  Gharadriadaa. 

YANQA.  Tak.  syn.  of  Colosanthes  Indica 
Blnime. 

YANOA.     Seo  Laniada. 

YANQA  CHETTU.  Tkl,  Sesuvium 
melongena,  Linn. 

YANG  ALA  PATCHI  Tabi.  AoeUte  of 
oopper. 

.  YANaAREDDI  EUBA.  Tku   Sesuvium 
repens,  RoUler.  S-  portulacastrum,  Roxb. 

YANGA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Solanum 
melongena,  L.  R.  I  566.  The  praise  of 
this  vegetable  is  recited  in  verse,  ^  Is  there  a 
vegetable  equal  to  the  Yankaya;  a  king  like  the 
enemy  of  the  lord  of  Lanka  (Rama) ;  a  god 
equal  to  Sankara  (Siva),  a  woman  compaiable 
to  the  lotus-faced  Sita  t" 

YANGAT,  asmalltrseof  Palghat^  wood 
ot   a    light  brown  colour,  mcilc  gravity 


0*788.  used  for  beams  and  csrti.— <9ri0«( 
Frith. 

YANQAY  MARAM.  Tam.  Pteicctfiw 
marsupium. 

YANGSU  JA.    See  Brahman. 

YANGUERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  beknr 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Ginchoniaoee)  mil 
trees  or  shrubs,  having  ovate  or  oblong  petK- 
late  leaves  with  lanceolate  stipules,  ftolitvj 
on  both  sides.  The  fruit  of  Y.  edulis  iaetla 
by  the  patives  of  Madagascar  and  of  Mavi> 
tius,  where,  as  well  as  into  the  peuinsnla  i 
India  and  into  China,  it  has  been  introdneei 
Y.  spinosa,  Mayna,  Bengal,  which  iaM 
in  many  parts  of  the  plains  of  India  iid 
China,  is  a  distinct  species,  thoagh  wM 
to  the  above  by  Sprengel  iti  Lis '  Syit.  Y^ 
tabilium.'  The  fruit  is  eaten.  Y.  macrophjjk 
occurs  in  Chittagong. — Enff.  Cyc  iW. 
1,536.    Voigt,    p.  386. 

YANGUERIA  EDULIS.  Yahu 


Vavaoga  edalis,     W 


» 


V.  cymosa,  Goerin, 

V.  Comersoni,         Detf. 
V.  MadBgaaoarienBJa  Omd 

A  native  of  Madagascar,  but  introdoM^ 
into  Mauritius,  India^  and  China — Voigifh 
386. 

YANGUERIA  SPINOSA.  Roxb. 

Meynia  spisott,  Lamark. 


Yoa  VaDgaier    HiNlk 
Pindi  luka,  &» 

Pedda  munga,       Tii 
Vadanike,  Badaniks 

Chega  gadda,      Ta 
MohoQca, 


Mayna,  Bbno.  Hwd. 
Mud  una,  „ 

Mainphal,  „ 

Alu  of  Bombay,  BuBU. 
Prickly  Vangueria,  Eh  a. 
Bangari  ki  lakri,     Hind. 

A  tree  of  Bengal,  Granjam,  and  GvttK, 
height  25  feet,  oircumference  I^  feet  !k( 
bark  is  employed  medicinally  in  fe?er.  Fiat 
edible. — Captain  Macdonald.  Voigt,  p-  78& 

YANI,  also  Waoara,  a  pronunciatioQ  i 
Bania. 

YANILLA,  a  genus  of  planta  of  the  Dttval 
order  Orchiacese,  of  which  Y.  aphylla,  V.  i» 
matjca,  Y.  planifolia,  Y.  Walkerise,  Y.  Wgbft 
gruw  in  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  Falconer  fr 
covered  a  species  while  on  his  visit  toiki 
Tennasserim  Provinces  in  1849.-*1fi9iA 
leoneSf  Voigt,  p.  683. 

YANILLA  plants  have  been  introduced  iv- 
to  India,  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  daring  1^ 
nineteenth  century.  It  adapts  itself  iMJF 
to  the  climate,  it  can  be  easily  propagated^' 
cultivated  ;  itoooupies  very  little  spsce,  id 
the  fruit  is  valuable.  The  amount  of  mil 
exported  from  Mexico  to  Spain  in  i80Sf 
valued  at  £27,000  sterlings  The  MeziMBif 
is  not  used  so  largely  in  England  as  in  4^ 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  whsMft^ 
chiefly  employed  for  perfumhng  and  nM 
with  chocolate,  snuff,  liqueurs^  and  vsM 
articles  of  confectionary.  M.  Qeneve  of  ^ 
Mauritius  found  the  pknta  grow  bMm  «if* 
supported  by  the  M^nga  ptoimv''^ 
V  St 
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ibn  roots  of  which  are  frequently  used  by 
Baropeans  as  a  sabstitote  for  horse  radish, 
^a  Avocado  or  Alligator  Fear,  Persea 
^tisaima,  and  the  Biza  orellana,  found  iu 
»¥ery  village* 

The  yanilla  of  Braail  sells  for  £4  per 
M>und,  but  cannot  be  compared  in  any  way, 
dther  as  regards  smell  or  size  of  fruity  with 
ha  vanilla  of  Mauritius.  Que  pod  gathered 
>y  M,  Geneve  weighed  2^  drams ;  it  would 
ake  then  about   96  pods  for    one  pound. 

In  1835,  Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Haekney 
lent  out  a  few  plants  to  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
srarden  ;  they  flowered  about  four  years  after 
heir  reception,  but  failed  to  perfect  their  fruity 
Ad  died  shortly  after.  The  experiment  was 
epeated  a  second  time  through  the  liberality 
f  Lord  Auckland,  who  presented,  with  a 
lamber  of  other  useful  and  ornamental  plants 
rbioh  he  brought  out  with  him  in  1836,  two 
slants  of  Vanilla ;  these  grew  readily,  but  we 
lelieve  never  blosBOined.  Plants  subsequent- 
f  obtained  have,  however,  blossomed  and 
raited  abundantly. 

In  1853,  Dr.  Mouat,  on  his  return  from 
iiauritius,  presented  the  Agricultural  and 
iortioultural  Society  of  India  with  a  few 
>lants  of  Vanilla  aromatica  and  planifolia, 
vhicb  he  hod  obtained  from  the  late  M.  Bojer. 
Phese  have  been  cultiVHted  most  successfully, 
md  freely  propagated  from.  A  good  crop  of 
fruit  was  gathered  from  the  older  plants  in 
L855,  which  was  fiftvorably  reported  on  by  local 
M>nfeotioner8.  To  make  it  of  commercial  value, 
;he  pods  should  be  long  and  of  a  very  dark- 
>rown  color,  almost  approaching  to  black  : 
Jiey  should  also  be  moist,  and  if  properly  ri- 
pened before  being  paeked,  they  become  after 
1  time  covered  with  a  circniar  crystal,  which 
iddft  to  their  appearance  and  marketable  valne. 
rhe  blossoming  commences  in  February,  and 
he  pod  ripens  In  December.  Tbe  only  ene- 
ay  to  dread  is  the  cold  wind  in  that  month, 
rhich  sometimes  nips  the  pod  and  causes  it 
0  fall  before  it  is  properly  ripened  :  a  mild 
)ocember  is  consequently  beneficial  to  the  Va- 
lilla  fruit.  The  pods  should  be  carefully  dri- 
d,  by  exposing  them  on  cloth  to  the  sun's 
ays  ;  and  that  while  warm,  they  should  be 
rrapped  in  woollen,  which  promotes  evaporar 
Ion,  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs  the  mois- 
ure.  When  thus  treated,  the  pods  blacken 
nd  put  on  a  silveiy  lustre.  On  this  appear* 
ng,  they  must  be  again  exposed  to  the  sun, 
nd  thoroughly  dried.  He  adds  that  a  fully 
teveloped  and  properly  ripened  pod  should  be 
rom  6  to  7  inches  long,  andabout  three-eighths 
f  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  its  native  country 
ha  plant  continues  to  bear  from  thirty  to  for- 
f  years,  and  yields,  in  ordinary  seasons,  from 
tnrty  to  fifty  pois  aanuaUy>  or  say  half  a 
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pound  Weight;  so  that  each  plant  may  be 
considered  equivalent  in  value  to  twenty  ru- 
pees per  annum,  requiring  very  little  care  and 
expense  in  its  culture,  and  only  an  ordinary 
amount  of  care  in  preparing  its  produce  for 
exportation. — Indian  Field. 

VANILLA  ARUMATICA.  Swz.  Bpi- 
dendron  vanila,  Linn,  var.  flora  viridi  alba. 
Plum. 

Menaes  Gerae^  of  Brazil. 

Vanilla  aromatica  is  said  by  Martlus  to 
yield  the  true  vanilla,  but  tbe  best  Mexican 
vanilla  is  the  produce  of  V.  planifolia,  of 
which  Pereira  mentions  V.  saliva  and  V.  syl* 
vestris  as  two  varieties. 

'i'he  plants  shonid  be  grown  in  a  shaded 
situation,  the  material  necessary  to  ensure  a 
healthy  growtb  ought  to  be  open  and  free  to 
allow  the  water  at  certain  seasons  to  pass  off 
freely  from  the  roots,  and  admit  a  certain  por- 
tion of  air,  and  it  should,  from  its  creeping 
habit,  have  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree,  jaffery 
work,  or  wall,  to  which  to  attach  its  long  roots. 
The  situation  should  be  well  shaded  from 
the  sun,  and  the  material  in  which  the  whole 
of  this  variety  of  plant  thrives  best  is  a 
mixture  of  lime  rubbish  and  brick  bats,  or 
other  such  material,  with  one-fourth  half- 
decayed  leaf  mould  :  tbe  whole  should  be  well 
mixed  together  before  placing  it  roand  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  or  other  situation  chosen  to 
cultivate  the  plant.  The  bed  should  be  made 
three  feet  wide  on  the  nurface  of  the  ground 
at  tbe  north-east  side  of  the  butt  of  the  tree, 
and  it  should  be  raised  two  feet  high.  A  qiun- 
tity  of  the  largest  lumps  of  the  material 
should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  to  ensure  a 
good  drainage,  and  the  plants  should  be  wa- 
tered immediately  after  planting  to  settle 
their  roots  in  the  new  situation.  The  stem 
of  the  plant  should  also  be  fustened  up  to  the 
tree,  so  as  to  encourage  the  roots  to  take  hold 
and  cling  to  the  substance  against  which  it  is 
intended  to  grow  :  after  this  tbe  plant  will 
merely  require  a  good  drenching  with  water 
once  a  week  only  daring  the  hot  weather,  to 
ensure  a  healthy  growth.  Hot  winds  are  fatal 
to  the  plant,  and  cold  wuids,  when  accompa- 
nied by  rain,  are  said  to  cause  tbe  flowers  to 
fall  without  being  followed  by  pods.  The 
American  method  of  growth  is  under  forest 
trees,  and  artificial  impregnation  (owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  Vanilla-flj)  is  not  reported 
to,  owing  mainly  to  the  small  price  realized 
at  Vera  Cruz.— /nrft  a«  Field.  Mr.  E.  D.  Sat. 

VANJULA.  See  Krishna. 

VAN-EAYA.  Tki..  Solanum  melongena, 
Briojal.  Egg  plants 

VANKAY.  Tam.  A.Tinnevelly  wood  of  a 
light  brown'  colour,  specific  gi:avity  0*888, 
used  for  building  in  general. — Cdoml  Friths 
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VANKGY^    Lace  bordered  cloths, 

VANKUDA  EAIA.  T«l.  ?  Solanoin  Jac- 
quini. 

YANNAN,  a  oasteof  washerfnen  in 
Malabar  who  can  only  wash  the  clothes  of 
inferior  castes. 

VANNA  PARTI.  Tam.  Wild  cotton  of 
Gossypiuro  ludicum,  Lam, 

VANNA-RAJA.  Sans.  Bauhiuia  raee^ 
mosa,  LoLTifi' 

YANNI  MARAM  PALLAM.  Tam.  Pro- 
sopis  Bpicigera. 

•  YANNIO,  a  ruee  in  Gnzerat,  seemingly 
identical  with  the  Batiya  or  B»nyan  ;  they  are 
of  the  jain  religion.  It  is  the  Yani  or  Waui 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  is  doubtless  from  the 
Sanscrit  Yani. 

VAN  PARATI,  also  Parati  Patti.  Tam. 
Gossypium  Indicnm,  Lam.  The  cotton  plant. 

YANPONGAM.  Malbal.  See  Tambo- 
gum. 

YANPUGGALAH.  A  Travanoore  wood 
of  a  light  yellow  colour,  specific  gravity  0'604, 
used  for  light  work. — Colonel  Frith. 

VANR.  Punjabi.   Salvadora  oleoidea. 
VANS  A.  Sans.  Bambusa  tulda,  Roxb. 
YANSAVALT.     See  Orissa. 
YANSLOCHUN.  Guz.  Tabaahir. 
VANTSWARA.     See  Bbakti. 

YANU-  Sans.  Seed  of  Bambusa  arundi- 
nacea. 

YANUTHI  of  SuTtEJ.  Fluggea  virosa, 
Jlo»b. 

YANYA  RAJA  DEYA.  See  Inscriptions. 

YAOR,   also  Vajo.     It.    Calabar  skins. 

YAR.  HiKD.  Gossypiuin  herbaoeum, 

VAR.  Yara,  War,  Bar,  in  composition,  a 
day. 

VA'RA,  or  Ya'sara.  Sans.  A  week  of 
seven  natural  days,  named  after  the  planets 
and  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  they  are 
in  the  European  week.  The  name  of  each 
day  (beginning  with  Sunday^  and  adding  vara 
lo  each)  are.  V  Ravi.  2*  Soma.  8^  Mangala. 
4^  Budha.  6^  Gora.  6^  Sacra.  7°  Sani.  The 
tabular  notation  of  the  ferise,  or  days  of  the 
week,  is  0  for  Sunday,  1  for  Monday,  and  so 
forth  to  6  for  Saturday  ;  7  being  accounted 
aero. —  Warren's  Kala  SankaHta, 

YARADA-RAJAH.  Yishnu's  name  at 
Conjevemra. 

VAKAGA,  also  Varagalu,  Tbl.  Panicum 
iniliaceum,  Willd* 

YARAGOKI,  also  Mirapa  kandra.  Tel. 
Toddalia  aculeata^  Pkrb. 

YARAGXJ.  Tav.  Panicum  miliaeeum. 

YAEAGTJNA  also  Banaguvva.  Teu 
Cycas  circinaHsy  Linn. 

YARAHA,  or  the  Boar.  In  this,  the  third 
avatara  of  Yisfanu,  ho  is  generallj  vepvesent- 
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ed  foiir*banded,  armed  as  usaal,  and  ynA. 
head  of  a  boar,  on  whose  tasks  rests  a 
scent,  containing  hi  its  concavity  an  epltone 
of  the  earth,  which  had  been  inunerge^  im 
the  ocean  as  a  punishment  for  ita  iniqm- 
ties.  So  that  this,  as  well  as  the  first  and 
second  avatara,  seems  to  be  a  repetition  eC 
the  story  of  the  deluge :  the  second  combines 
with  it  a  portion  of  astronomical  allegory ; 
and  none  of  the  other  of  the  ten  avwtaia 
have  any  apparmt  reference  to  the  vnivensl 
catastrophe,  so  )K>intedIy  indteated  by  the 
three  first,  which  are  nnderstood  to  bave  ^ 
occurred  in  the  earliest  ages  of  bind  a  t^pend* 
if  such  a  chaotic  mass  as  their  fabakvas 
records  may  be  dignified  by  snch  a  tena. 
Tliere  are  many  fables  accounting  for  the 
shape  thus  assumed  by  Yishnn  on  this  ooea- 
sioii  ;  and  the  boar  is  iu  hindu  legend^  as 
well  as  in  the  mythological  romanoes  of 
Greece  and  Egypt,  an  animal  very  frequently 
introduced.  In  an  ancient  legend,  relating  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Mahabalipoomm, 
and  the  seven  pagodas,  on  tbe  coast  of 
Ooromandel,  by  an  earthquake  and  innodatioa 
during  an  early  period  of  hindu  hiatory,  it  is 
stated  that  Uirancheren,  a  gigantic  prinoe  or 
demon,  rolled  up  the  earth  into  a  ahapelesi 
mass  and  oarriedit  down  to  the  abyaa  :  wbitbv 
Yishnu  followed  him  in  the  shape  of  a  hc^ 
killed  him  with  his  tusks,  and  replaced  the 
earth  in  its  original  position. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  ancienta^  tbe  wiM 
boar  WHS  sacred  to  Typhon.    In  India,  tbe 
Rajputs,  on  the  fiiat  day   of  spring,  woiahip 
Yasanthi  or  <*spriug,  basant'h"  personified^  and 
on  that  day  Uie  prince  and  vassals  chase,  alsy 
and  eat  the  wild  boar.     Personal  danger  is 
disregarded  on  that  occasion*  as  want  of  snc- 
oess  is  deemed  an  omen  that  Oomk,  the  great 
mother,  may  refuse  petitions  during  the  yeac 
The  boar  bunt  at  spring  time  was aSoythic  cas* 
torn  amongst  tbe  Scandinavian  Asi;  ihegrand 
festival  to  Freya  was  in  spring, when  boara  were 
offered  to  her  by  the  Seandmavians,  and  boaia 
made  of  paste  were  eaten  by  the  people.    The 
festival  in  Eajputana  is  called    Ahatt«a»  and 
has  a  religious  origin.  The  boar  is  the  enemy  of 
Gouri  of  the  Rajpoot:  it  was  so  held  of  Isia  by 
the  Egyptians,  of  Ceres  by  the  Greeks,  and  of 
Freya  by  the  North-men,  whose  favourite  food 
was  the  hog :  and  of  such  importaaoe  waa  it 
deemed  by  the  Fraacks,  that  the  aeoond  obap- 
ter  of  the  Salie  law  is  entirely  penal  with  re- 
gard to  the  stealers  of  swine.  The  hevoea  of  tbe 
Edda,  even  in  Yalhalla,  feed  on  the  fat  of  the 
vrild  boar  Serimner,  while  the  illuatripus  fatber 
of  armies  fattens  his  wolves,  Oeii  and  Fra- 
ki,.and  takes  no  other  nourishment  himasif 
than  the  nniaterropted  quaffit^  of  wine :  quite 
the  pictaxa  of  Hur,  the  B^poot  fod  of  var^ 
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a^nd  of  his  Bona  the  BLyni,  Gora  and  EJaIs^ 
mataphofically  caUed  the  ''sons  of  slaughter.*' 
The  cup  of  the  Scandinavian  god  of  war,  like 
that  of  the  Rajpoots,  la  the  human  akull 
(cupra),— ^'oif*  Rajcmhan,  vol.  I  p.  566. 
Colemauy  Moor, 

VABAHAy  the  reputed  author  of  a  system 
of  astronomy  referred  to  in  the  Surya  Vasia- 
t'ha,  and  Soma  Sid'banta,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed by  modern  sastri  to  be  anterior  to 
them  all.  But  European  commentators  enter- 
tain a  belief  that  the  work  which  goes  by  Vnr 
raba's  name  in  present  times,  is  not  the  real 
one  ;  and  that  the  treatise  which  has  reached 
ns»  is  a  compilation  of  no  older  date  than  the 
ninth  century- 

VARAHA  MIHIRA,  another  astronomer, 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  emperor  Akbar ;  but  whom  others 
are  apt  to  confound  witii  Varaha  Acharya, 
and  others  of  the  same  name.  The 
Telugu  astronomers  consider  that  Varaha  Mi- 
hira  flourished  in  the  3600th  year  of  the 
Caliyug  (A.  D.  499),  i.  e.,  at  the  dose  of  the 
2nd  Fadah  of  the  Ayauansay  when  the  sun, 
iDOoUy  and  equinoctial  points  (according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Sarya  Siddhanta)  were  in 
the  first  point  of  the  hindu  sidereal  zodiac  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  Bishi  were  in 
the  let  point  of  the  solar  sign  Mesha  r,  and 
in  the  same  of  the  lunar  mansion  Aswini, — 
WorreiL, 

VARAHA  PURANA.  See  Mahadevi, 
Eala-Friyanath. 

VARA-HUIT,  a  name  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency for  the  commercial  pagoda,  the  10th 
of  the  pollam  and  the  8th.  of  the  seer*  weigh- 
ing 54*68  grains ;  and  for  the  native  pagoda, 
which  is  52f  grAinB.— Simmond8\DicL 

VARAHI.  See  Laksbmi.  Sacti. 

VARAHI  NARASIMHI.  See  Sacti. 
VARANA.    Hikd.    Sansc.    Garlic    pear 
Cratffiva  tapia.  Crataeva  Roxburghii,  B,  B.  w\ 

VARANES,  also  Varanus,  the  Roman 
designation  of  the  name  of  Bahram,  which  was 
borne  by  five  of  the  Sassanian  kings. 

Varanes   I  A.  D.  274,  271  the  4th  kmg. 
n        II     ,t     277,  274        5th  „ 

styled  Segan  Shah. 
„       III    „     294,  291  the  6th  king. 

IV  y^     890,  389  styled  Ker- 

man  Shah. 

V  „     420,  420  styled  Bah- 
mm  Gonr.    See  Bahram.  Sassanian  kings. 

VARANGAL.  The  kings  of  Andra,  whose 
capital  was  Varangn),  about  80  miles  north- 
east of  Hydiabftd,  ore  alleged  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Andra  raoe  io  Magada, 
bat  it  nnst  have  been  by  country  only,  for 
Amdn  is  not  the  name  of  a  &mily,  but  of  all 
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the  inland  part  of  Teli9gana.--n^/|^iWontf, 
History,  of  India^  p.  417. 

VARANIDzE,  the  Varaoiahs  or  Watw 
lizard  family  of  reptiles  of  the  order  Saiiria, 
comprising  the  two  genera,  Varanus  and  Hy- 
dro saurus,  of  which  the  following  species 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  East  Indies  ; 

VarauuB  flavescens,  Merr,  Ghioges,  Indu8,Penaiig^ 
dracsdna,  L.  Bengal  to  Ceyluu. 
IiraatuB,  Uray, 
nebulOBiu.  Bengal,  Siam. 

HydrosaunM  lalvator,  Zoitr,  Geyloo,  Siam,  Chhia^ 
—  Ouniher,  Reptiles,  See  Reptiles* 

VARA-POOLA.     Fluggea  leucopvrus. 

VARA-RUCHI.     See  Pali. 

VARARUCH  KATYAYANA.    See  Pali. 

VARAVADA.  Tel,  Bruguiera  parviflo* 
ra,  W»  d:  A. 

VARAVARAHA.  Sans.  An  outcast,  a 
man  with  curly  hair,  a  barbarian  and  suppos* 
ed  the  source  of  the  Greek  Barbaros,  the  Ro- 
man  Barbaras,  and  the  Barbarian  of  the  Bri* 
tish. 

VARDAGOUR,   the  Uohhw  name  of  i^ 

tree  which  is  remarkably  hard  and  strongs 

It  is  used  by  the  natives  for  spears,  weapons 

of  defence,  and  such  purposes  as  require  the 

hardest  kinds  of  wood.    This  tree  is  known 

as  a  jungle  wood  only — Edye,  J/.  <fe  C. 

VARDANZAL  Hind,  a  kind  of  silk  of 
Bokhara. 

VABENA.  Qhilaii  is  a  district  known  to  the 
ancient  Arians  as  Varena.  It  was  their  thir- 
teenth settlement,  and  the  curse  of  Ahriman 
there  was  irregular  menstruation.  Ghilan 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  posses- 
sions of  the  Aryans  in  Media.  *'  Varena  with 
the  four  corners,"  Haug  has  shown  to  be 
^  Ghilan.  See  Aryan,  Kizael-Ozan. 

VARI.  &U9D.  Quercus  incana. 

VARl.  Hind.  atum,a  man's  turn  to  work; 
a  joint  owned  welL 

VARIARI.  Guz.  See  Perin-siragum. 

VARIATTU  KALANGU.  Tam.  ?  Rhu^ 
barb. 

VARIKUMATI.    Tam.     Citrullus  colo- 
I  cjnthis,    Shrosd. 

VARKEARUNI.    See  Hindoo, 
VABMA,  also  Varma  Deva.    See  India- 
Inscriptions. 

VARNA.  Saks,  a  tribe,  a  olass;  Varna* 
Saukara,  a  mixed  tribe,  or  of  mixed  race. 

VARNISH.   The  art  of  the  vamish.mak6r 

IS  an  important  one,  and  it  requires,  for  its 

successful  prosecution,  a  considerable  amount 

of  chemical  knowledge,  and  the  greatest  care. 

Copal,  mastic,  and  amber  varnishes  are  much 

employed  by  the  artist  and  by  the  photograph- 

erfor  the  preservation  of  their  works,    Bie 

test  is  perhaps  superior  to  any  of  the  other! 

I  Far  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  peculiar  pro- 

)  parties  of  varnishes  than  could  be  desire* 
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Theftrtiftt  emplojrB  a  vamiBh  for  the  purpose 
of  McariDg  his  labours  from  the  oombiDed  in* 
fluenoes  of  light  and  air ;  bat  it  must  neTer 
be  forgotten  that  he  is  emplojring  a  material 
which  is  itself  constantly  passing,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  into  a  state  of  disintegra- 
tion. Artists  know  that  many  Tarnishes  rapidly 
change  colour,  aud  that  some  are  more  liable 
to  crack  than  others  are.  A  few  preliminary 
experiments  may  be  made  of  great  value. 
For  exkmple,  if  portions  of  Tarious  samples  of 
Yamish  are  spread  upon  a  plate  of  glass  and 
dried,  we  have  the  means  of  determining  many 
important  points*  Cover  one  half  of  the  var- 
nished glass  with  an  opaque  screen,  aud  ex- 
pose the  other  half  to  sunshine  day  by  day  ; 
by  placing  the  glass  upon  a  sheet  of  colour- 
less paper,  it  will  be  seen  whether  any  colour 
has  been  imparted  by  the  action  on  the  sun- 
shine. After  a  few  days  if  the  whole  arrange- 
ment be  placed  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  the 
varying  degrees  of  solubility  may  be  noted  ; 
and  from  this  may  be  determined  the  rate  at 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  oxygen 
is  absorbed — the  rate,  inieed,  at  which  the 
elements  of  destruction  proceed.  Thus  a  con- 
dderably  greater  degree  of  permanence  may 
be  secured,  than  when  the  artist,  trusting 
only  to  the  varnish-maker,  employs  a  prepa- 
ration about  which  he  knows  nothing. — Robert 
Hunt,  in  London  Art  Journal  of  December 

1858. 
VARNISH  TREE.  See  Dryandra  cordata. 
VARNISH  TREE    of  China.    Elaeocccca 

vemicia. 

VARNISHED  WARR  The  Burmese 
process  of  making  this  ware  has  been 
minutely  described  by  Major  Burney,  who 
witnessed  every  branch  of  the  manufacture  at 
Amrapura,  and  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  in  London  contains  several  specimens 
of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  a  set  of  cups,  in 
every  state  from  the  first  weaving  of  a  few 
strips  of  bamboo  to  the  complete  formation 
of  an  elegant  article  of  domestic  economy. 
A  description  of  each  specimen  will  best  ex- 
plain the  whole  process.  The  first  is  a  wooden 
frame  of  wood  covered  with  strips  of  bamboo 
woven  together  so  as  to  form  a  basket,  which 
la  the  frame-work  of  the  intended  cup  ;  the 
weaving  is  like  that  of  a  lady's  work  basket, 
and  care  is  taken  that  it  shall  be  as  thin  aud 
light  as  possible,  as  upon  this  matter  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  ware  will  depend  ; 
towards  the  edges,  the  weaving  is  of  a  coarser 
nature,  and  the  bamboo  is  made  as  fine  as  hair. 
The  basket  is  covered  on  the  outside  with 
varnish  laid  on  with  a  brush  made  of  tiie  husk 
of  the  oocoaput  The  varnish  is  the  essential 
part  of  the  manufacture,  without  which 
nothing  can  be  done ;  it  is  named  thit-tsi 
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varnish  may  be  gathered  at  all  times,  bat  if 
taken  during  the  flowering  season,  which  it  it 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  does  not  bavda 
well.  It  appears  to  be  in  many  of  its  pio- 
perties  analogous  to  China  Tarnish,  and  it 
affects  in  a  similar  way  the  health  of  tine 
who  prepare  it,  not  apparently  to  soehi 
degree  as  in  China,  but  still  enough  to  be  wj 
unpleasant  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  wIn 
frequently  find  their  hands  blistered  and  tiuir 
arms  and  faces  swelled  with  its  effects.  Al 
who  use  it  take  certain  preoantions  agtiast 
accidentally  swallowing  any  portion,  and  thg 
are  careful  to  touch  it  with  the  right  bsod 
only,  while  they  take  their  food  with  the  left 
Some  persons  are  more  seriously  affected 
by  the  varnish  than  others,  and  its  injomi 
effects  appear  in  blotches  so  much  resembfisg 
Isprosy,  that  the  other  Burmese  ref  ose  to  bold 
intercourse  with  the  affected  person.  TIm 
varnish,  as  before  remarked,  is  laid  on  withi 
brush,  to  spare  the  hand  as  far  as  practicilib: 
but  in  all  future  operations  on  the  came  Tfli- 
sel,  it  is  laid  on  with  the  band  both  iu  order 
to  procure  a  fine  surface,  and  to  enable  tlN 
workman  to  discover  and  reject  the  minotetf 
particles  of  dust  When  first  laid  on,  the  nr- 
nish  lo(»ks  of  a  ligfit  brown  colour,  bat  nib- 
bing with  the  hand  turns  it  to  a  fine  blai 
When  the  cup  is  varnished,  it  must  be  can- 
fully  shut  np  in  a  box  to  exclude  the  draji 
and  then  deposited  in  a  deep  cold  vault  Thii 
is  said  to  be  essential  to  its  proper  setting,  and 
with  one  of  which  every  mannfiietoiy  is  ^ 
vided.  The  cup  is  kept  in  the  vault  at  M 
three  days. 

3.  In  the  third  process,  the  cup  is  sdw 
ced  another  step  towards  completion,  it  i> 
covered  over  with  a  thick  black  paste,  wbidi 
is  intended  to  stop  up  all  holes  in  the  htd^ 
and  to  give  the  ware  a  body.  Different  pasM 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  but  all  agree  in  htas^ 
composed  of  some  fine  powder  mixed  up  ^^ 
thit-tsi ;  in  one  sort,  the  powder  is  that  i 
calcined  bones  ;  in  another  the  fine  saw  d^ 
of  teak  wood  ;  in  all  cases  the  paste  is  dabbed 
on  with  the  fingers,  so  as  to  hide  thehiBkei^ 
far  as  the  workman  is  able  to  do.  The  specimefl 
under  description  looks  black  and  roogh^  ^ 
the  basket  appears  in  several  places  tbroogt 
the  paste  :  after  this  process,  as  well  as  ^^ 
every  other  in  which  the  varnish  is  oB^d  ^ 
any  shape,  the  cap  is  returned  to  its  coooeal* 
ment  in  the  vault^  where  it  must  reotfia  i* 
least  three  days  b^ore  any  subaequest  opeA- 
tion  can  be  proceeded  with.  . 

4.  In  the  next  process,  the  oup  is  giooBa 
smooth  inside.  The  operation  is  performed  o*' 
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elum^ylaihe^  more  like  the  roller  on  which  a 
jaok  towel  is  hung  behiDd  a  kitchen  door  than 
the  inatrument  Europeans  call  a  lathe^  This 
roller  is  turned  backwards  and  forwards  with  a 
stick  and  leather  string  like  the  drill  bow  of 
European  workmen,  and  a  hollow  cylinder. 
The  workman  inserts  the  rough  cup,  and  if  it 


it  there  by  slips  of  bamboo  ^  he  then  smears  the 
inside  of  the  cup  with  water  mixed  with  an 
ocbrey  red  earth,  turns  the  lathe  rapidly  with 
his  right  hand,  and  presses  a  piece  uf  pumice 
stone  held  in  bis  left  hand  against  the  inside 
of  the  cup  ;  this  process  soon  rubs  down  the 
rough  surface  of  the  paste,  and  is  continued 
until  it  is  quite  smooth.  The  specimen  is 
smooth  on  the  inside,the  paste  is  rubbed  down 
quite  level  with  the  basket  work  which  appeal's 
through  it,  but  without  injury  to  the  smooth 
surface.  The  outside  of  the  basket  is  un- 
altered. 

5.  In  the  fifth  part  of  the  process,  the 
cup  undergoes  precisely  the  same  operation 
oil  the  outside^  the  only  differences  in  the 
manipulation  being  that  the  cup  is  fastened 
upon  a  frame  or  chuck,  so  as  to  leave  the  out- 
side open  to  the  workman,  instead  of  being 
put  into  a  basket  to  expose  the  inside. 

6.  In  the  sixth  process,  the  cup  ia  covered  on 
the  inside  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
paste  of  finer  quality,  which  is  laid  on  by 
the  workman  after  the  outside  is  ground 
smooth,  and  dried,  in  order  that  it  might 
receive  an  additional  polish  on  a  subsequent 
day. 

7.  In  the  seventh  part  of  the  process,  the 
cup  is  covered  with  fine  paste  ou  the  outside 
as  well  as  ou  the  inside.  Its  appearance  is 
rough  and  black.  In  this  stage  the  cup  is 
ground  outside  and  in,  and  has  also  received 
a  coat  of  fine  varnish.  This  is  tbe  result  of 
the  two  successive  operations  with  the  inter- 
val of  at  least  three  days  between  them,  tbe 
grinding  is  performed  on  the  lathe,  as  in 
No.  4  and  5,  but  instead  of  pumice  stone  the 
workman  employs  first  a  piece  of  smooth  sand- 
stone, then  a  rag  with  charcoal  and  water,  and 
lastly  a  piece  of  moist  cloth.  The  cup  is  dried 
well  in  the  sun  before  the  varnish  is  laid  on, 
which  is  done  with  the  finger. 

8.  In  tbe  next  step,  the  cup  receives  a 
second  coat  of  varnish  and  is  quite  black  and 
glossy,  but  not  even  on  the  surface.  Thus  far 
all  the  Burmese  ware  goes  through  the  same 
processes  whatever  may  be  the  style  in  which 
they  are  to  be  finished,  whether  bUck  or  red, 
plain  or  figured.  The  remaining  specimens 
show  the  various  modes  in  which  the  manu- 
facturers finish  off  their  work,  according  to 
their  own  taste  or  that  of  their  employers. 

9.  In  the  ninth  part  of  the  process,  the 
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cup  ia  simplypolished  in  the  lathe  ;  this 
is  performed  by  turning  first  against  a  piece 
of  smooth  stone  as  in  No.  7>  then  by 
moistened  rice  husks  held  in  the  hollow  of 
the  left  hand  against  the  cup  while  turning  ; 
thirdly  by  a  rag  dipped  in  well  pulverised 
teak  wood,  and  lastly  by  the  hand  smeared 


be  not  large  enough  to  stick  tight  in  it,  he  fixes  with  a  peculiar  polishing  powder,  said  to  be 


made  of  the  petrified  wood  of  a  tree.  The 
ware  thus  furnished  is  like  the  black  japanned 
ware  used  in  Britain. 

10.  In  the  ware  of  a  red  colour  like  sealing 
wax,  not  so  fine  as  British  red  japanned 
ware,  but  still  clear  and  bright,  the  colour  used 
is  manufactured  at  Ava,  and  is  said  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  best  Chinese  vermillion  ;  it  is 
moistened  with  an  oil  called  shazi,  extracted 
from  the  kunyen  (Dipterocarpns  turbiuatus) 
and  then  mixed  with  thit-tsi  varnish.  The 
mixture  is  laid  upon  the  cup  after  it  has  gone 
through  the  two  first  operations  of  No.  9,  and 
nothing  more  is  required  than  giving  it  a  po- 
lish with  the  hand  unless  extraordinary  lustre 
is  desired,  when  a  mixture  of  shazy  and  thit- 
tsi  is  applied* 

11.  In  the  cups  executed  in  the  Shan  or 
Siamese  style,  the  engraving  is  done  with 
great  ingenuity  and  rapidity,  although  the 
only  tool  is  a  needle  tied  to  a  stick  and  whet- 
ted on  a  bit  of  slate.  The  artist  holds  the 
cup  on  his  knees  with  his  left  hand  and  keeps 
his  graver  almost  motionless  in  his  right,  he 
then  dexterously  turns  tbe  cup  by  the  help 
of  his  knees  to  meet  the  graver.  The  Shan 
style  consists  in  engraving  a  piece  of  black 
ware  as  No.  9  and  filling  up  the  hollows 
with  vermillion,  if  any  figures  are  represented 
they  are  left  in  relief,  in  the  manner  of  wood 
engraving.  Some  grotesque  figures  done  in 
this  way  are  to  be  seen  in  many  specimens. 
Tbe  vermillion  is  laid  on  as  in  No.  10, 
and  after  drying  several  days  is  rubbed  off  in 
the  lathe  with  wet  bran  held  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hand.  The  operation  is  generally  repeat- 
ed to  ensure  a  complete  filling  up  of  all  hol- 
lows, and  the  cup  is  afterwards  varnished  and 
polished. 

A  more  expeditious  method,called  the  Bur- 
man  style,  consists  in  engraving  upon  a  red  cup 
left  as  in  No.  10  and  filling  up  the  hollows 
with  different  colours,  usually  yellow  or  green. 
Some  specimens  are  engraved  with  gro- 
tesque Chinese  looking  figures,  and  with  the 
lines  filled  with  yellow  or  primrose.  The 
engraving  is  first  prepared  by  being  varnish- 
ed over,  and  the  colour  is  immediately 
rubbed  in  with  the  finger  until  it  is  quite  dry. 
When  the  cup  is  finished  sometimes  a  small 
quantity  of  indigo  is  mixed  with  the  orpi* 
ment,  which  produces  a  green  colour.  Several 
articles  in  the  R.  As-  Society's  museum  are  very 
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finely  executed  in  thia  way,  some  of  whieb 
have  both  colours  in  the  same  specimeo.  The 
beauty  of  the  engraving  consists  chiefly  in  the 
contrast  of  bright  colours,  and  the  regular 
interlacing  of  minute  lines,  in  which  some 
specimens  resemble  our  engine  turning ;  taste 
in  drawing  is  totally  out  of  the  question. 

There  are  other  modes  of  preparing  the 
"varniflh^  ware  ;  the  finer  sorts  are  sometimes 
finished  with  gilding  or  with  raised  figures  or 
mouldings.  These  are  formed  of  the  teak- 
wood  paste  mentioned  in  process  3,  which 
is  pressed  when  soft  into  tin  moulds,  and 
when  dry  it  becomes  an  hard  as  the  wood  of 
which  it  was  originally  made.  Europeans 
have  found  this  paste  an  excellent  material 
for  making  the  raised  work  on  picture  frames 
and  similar  objects.  Some  articles  are  diver- 
sified by  leaving  portions  of  the  basket-work 
uncovered  by  the  varnish  ;  in  this  case  the 


VARHISHED  WARE. 

Species  of  sumach  called  Bhua  ▼emiz  oi  B.  vo- 

nicia.  Wood  oils  are  obtained  from  other  flaati 

of  the  same  family,  and  the  dififeront  qualitw 

of  lacquered-ware  are  owing  to  the  i»e  of  tiHM 

inferior  ingredients.     The  real  ▼•rnish  traeii 

described  by  De  Guignes  as   reaembling  tiu 

ash  in  its  foliage  and  bark,  it  Is  about  £ftc« 

feet  in  height,  and  when  seven  years  old  fn^ 

nishes  the  sap,  which  is  carefaUy  coHeelid 

from    incisions  in    the     trunk    opened  k 

summer  nights.     The  body  of    the  wa»  ■ 

wood  partifdly  smoothed,  or  pasteboard,  ipfla 

which  two  or  three  coats  of  a  compositHm  of 

lime,   paper,   and  gum   are   first   laid,   sad 

thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed.      The  satEacc 

of   the  wood  is  also   hardened   by  rubbafg 

coarse  clay  upon  it,  and  afterwards  scraping  ft 

off  when  dry.  Two  coatings  of  lamp  bladJraoi 

wood  oil,  or  in  the  finer  articles,  of  lampbladE 

and  varnish,  are  laid  npon  the  prepared  wooi, 


uncovered  by  tne  vamisn  ;  m  rnis  cane  luo    ana  varnian,  are  lam  upon  ib«  psvp^reu  wwu, 
weaving  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  open    and  after  drying,  the  clear  varnish  is  brusk- 


parts  being  of  different  patterns,  the  effect  is 
very  good.  Larger  works  are  made  of  wood 
joined  together  with  teak  paste,  and  after- 
wards covered  in  the  same  way  as  the  basket- 


work,  the  only  difierence  between  the  process    painted  and  gilded  according  to  the  fancy  « 


ed  on,  one  coating  after  another,  with  the  ut- 
most care,  in  close  and  darkened  rooms,  al- 
lowing it  to  dry  well  between  the  sercnl 
coats.     The  articles  are  then  laid  by  to  bi 


being  that  in  the  wood  work,  the  first  varnish- 
ing is  omitted^  the  solid  and  fiat  surface  of 
the  wood  taking  the  paste  at  once  without 
preparation. 

Mr.  Fortune  says  with  regard  to  the  var- 
nished ware  of  China,that  the  tree  which  yields 
the  Chinese  varnish  is  a  species  of  Rhus,which, 
although  producing  an  article  of  groat  value, 
is  extremely  dangerous  to  use.  The  varnish  is 
largely  used  in  the  country  for  giving  a  fine 
polish  to  tables  and  chairs  used  in  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy.     The  beautiful  lacquer  ware 
so  extensively  exported  from  Canton  to  foreign 
countries,  and  which  is  bo  well  known  and 
justly  admired,  is  produced  by  this  tree.     It 
has  the  valuable  property  of  being  less  liable 
than  French  polish  to  be  injured  by  a  heated 
vessel  which  may  be  placed  upon  it,  but  it  is 
very  poisonous  and  requires  to  be  handled 
with  great  care  by  the  workmen  who  use  it. 
Indeed,  after  furniture  is  dry,  it  is  very  unsafe 
for  curtain  constitutions  until  it  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time  and  the  smell  entirely  gone. 
A  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Jones,  American  Consul  { 
at  Foochowfoo,  used  some  furniture  which 
had  been  lacquered  some  time  and  was  appa- 
rently quite  dry,  and  yet  he  was  very  ill  for  a 
long  time  from  its  effects,  so  ill  that  he  thought 
he    should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  home  ;  and  he  has  known  several  per- 
sons suffer  most  severely  from  ihe  same  cause. 
Mr.  Williams   adds  that  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  the  lacquered  ware  of  China  owes 
its  lustrous  cdoring  to  a  composition  of  lamp- 
black and  the  clarified  juice  obtained  from  a 
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customers,  after  which  a  last  ooating  isgiva 
them.     The  varnish  is  brought  to  market  ii 
brownish  cakes,  and  reduced  to  its  pioptf 
fluidity  by  boiling ;  it  is  applied  to  maiy 
purposes  both  as  a  varnish  and  paint,  «!)* 
it  is  commonly  mi.xed  with  a  red  or  bro« 
color.     A  beautiful  fabric  of  lacqneied-in« 
is  made  by  inlaying  the  nacre  of  fresh  a«l 
saltwater  shells  in  a  rough  mosaic  of  flofros, 
animals,  &c.  into  the  composition,  and  tiue 
varnishing  it  Another  kind,  highly  piizedbf 
the  Chinese,  is  made  by  covering  the  wood 
with  a  coating  of  red  varnish   three  or  fiwff 
lines  in  thickness,  and  then  carving  figoi* 
upon  it  in  relief.     The  great  labonr  necottiT 
to  produce  this  ware  renders  it  expensive.  A 
common   substitute  for  the  true  varnish  a'* 
the  oils  of  the  Dryandra,   Jatropha,  Crotos, 
and   other   members  of   the  euphorbiaceotn 
family,    expressed    from  their    seeds  by  * 
variety  of    simple  machines,  consisting  ^^ 
the  most   part   of  different    application*  » 
power   to   cylinders   and   pestles,  by  whia 
the    seeds    are    pressed    or  pounded.    '^ 
oil,  after  pressing,  according  to  De  Guigo* 
is  boiled  with  Spanish  white  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  ounce  to  half  a  pound  of  oil  ;» 
it  begins  to  thicken  it  is  taken  off  and  pour- 
ed into  close  vessels.  It  dissolves  in  tnrp^ 
tine  and  is  used  as  a  varnish  either  clesf  ^ 
mixed   with   different   colours:    it  d«WJ 
woodwork  from  injury  for  a  long  time,  «» 
forms  a  good  painter's  oil.    Boiled  with  »J* 
rust  it  forms  a  reddish  browu  ^•™'*Vjj 
order  to  prevent  its  penetratiBg  into  the  irc^ 
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^vhen  used  clear,  a&d  toineraaBe  the  lustre,  a 
prinung  of  lime  aiid  ho^9  blood  siminered 
together  into  a  paste  is  previouely  laid  on. 

Varnished  ware  is  also  made  iu  India.  In 
peidusular  India  the  varnish  used  by  moochee 
jmen  for  palanquins,  &e.,  is  prepared  by  melt- 
ing sandnrus  (a*Und  of  copal  or  Anime 
called  by  Dr.Ainslie  sandarach,)  and  mixing  it 
^ith  boiled  linseed  oil  rendered  dry  by 
litharge  ;  they  do  not  usually  add  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  the  way  prescribed  for  making 
copal  Tarnish  in  England.  Mr.  Kohde 
knows  of  no  better  or  more  durable  polish, 
for  teak  and  chittagong  wood  particularly, 
than  may  be  prepared  by  melting  three 
or  four  bits  of  sandarus  of  tlie  size  of  a 
'Walnut  or  small  egg,  and  pouring  upon 
it  a  bottlefui  of  boiling  linseed  oil 
<Avi8ha  nouna,  Tel.)  jMreviously  rendered 
<lry  by  boiling  litharge  or  other  drier,  and 
After  boiling  them  together  for  an  hour  gen- 
tly adding,  while  cooling,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
Tenice  turpentine.  II  too  thick  it  may  be 
thinned  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  should 
be  rubbed  on  the  furniture  and  after  a  little 
time,  during  which  it  may  be  exposed  in  the 
sun,  rubbed  off;  the  rubbing  should  be  con- 
tinued daily,  and  the  polish  should  not  be 
again  applied  for  eight  or  ten  days,  after 
"Which  it  may  be  slightly  applied  every  one 
or  two  months.  Water  does  not  injure  this 
polish,  and  any  stain  or  scratch  may  be  rub- 
bed over  with  the  polish  which  cannot  be 
done  with  French  politsh.  To  give  the  appear- 
ance of  gold  to  silver  leaf  used  by  the 
Condapilly  moochies  for  ornamenting  boxes, 
palanquins,  ^.,  a  little  aloes  is  dissolved  iu 
the  varnish  which  is  laid  over  it.  A  very 
good  varnish  is  prepared  by  moochies  with 
shell  lac  and  wood  oil  heated  in  small  quanti- 
ties,— Rohde  JliSS,  Fortune,  Kesidence,  p. 
146.  William's  Middle  Kingdom,  vol,  I.  p, 
121.   Journal  Royal  Astatic  Society. 

VAROODAH.  A  Travancore  wood  of  a 
yellow  colour,  specific  gravity  0*655,  used  for 
building  houses. — Colonel  Frith* 

VARRAKA9IMI.  Tel.  Toddalia  acule- 
ata,  I^ers, 

VARRl  KOOMUTI-KAI.  Tam.  Colocynth. 
V  ARSAR.  Sansc.  Aromatic  seeds  of  Cleome 
peutaphylla. 

VARSH,  or  Warsb.  Sans.  See  Wa. 

VARSHA.  Sans.  The  third  season  of  the 
bindu  solar  year,  comprehending  the  months 
of  Sravana  and  Bhadrapada,  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  signs  Garcata  i^  Sinha,  answering 
to  the  Tamil  months  Adi  and  Avani. 

YARSHAKALA  MALLE.  Tel.  Species 
of  Jasminum. 

YARSHNEYA.  See  Krishna. 
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YARTAEA*  Sans.  Solanum  melongeaa; 
Cg^-plant  Bri9JaL 

YARUNA.  Sans.  Crat«va  tapia.  C.  Box- 
burghii.  C.  religiosa. 

YARUNA,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  ancient 
hiudus,of  the  timesof  theYedas.  He  is  the  god 
of  the  waters,  the  analogue  of  Neptune.  He  is 
regent  of  the  west,  and  lord  of  punishment,  in 
which  latter  capacity  he  resembles  Yama,  and, 
like  him,  holds  a  snaky  cord  or  noose  with 
which  he  binds  incorrigible  offenders  under 
the  water.  His  vahana  or  vehicle  is  the  fabu- 
lous fish  called  makara.  Yaruna  is  Ouranos, 
the  vault  of  heaven,  personified;  two  hymns  in 
the  Rig-Yeda  are  addressed  to  him.  Re  gave 
a  son  to  king  Harischandra  and  required  the 
same  as  a  sacrifice.  Yamna  is  rain,  the  sky,  or 
hemispheric  firmament^  resting  on  the  waters, 
and  has  obvious  analogies  with  the  Grecian 
Uranos.  To  this  god,  singly  pr  ^issoqiated 
with  Mitra,  are  offered  the  rare  aud  per- 
functory prayers  for  protectipn  from  sin, 
which  appear  iu  one  or  two  of  the  vedic  hymns. 
A  common  medium  between  the  Grecian  and 
Aryan  mythology  may  be  inferred,  and  that 
Meua  and  the  Aswini,  Anna  and  Yarunisi,  were 
not  (so  to  speak)  indigenous.  See  Aditya, 
Brahminicide,  Hindoo^  Indra,  Inscriptions, 
Osiris,  Saraswati. 

YARYAL.   Bbng.  Amarantus  polygamus 

*YASA.    Tel.     Acorus  calamus,  Linn. 

YA8ALA  HOTIN.     See  Wijao. 

YASALI  or  Yesali,  supposed  to  beau  an- 
cient name  for  Assam. 

YASAMBU.  Taic  Ma  leal.  Acorus  cala- 
mus aromaticus.  Sweet  flag. 

YASANA  GADDI,  also  Nimma  addi. 
TxL.     Audropogon  schasnanthus,  Linn. 

YASANGA.    See  India. 

YASANTA.  Sanso.  Spring-time.  See 
Basant'h  ;  Kali,  Kama,  Gfturi, 

YASANTA  GUNDA.  Tel.  Rottlera  tinc^ 
toria,  Roxb. 

YASANTA  EADIMI.  Tbl.  Species  of 
Barriugtonia  ) 

YASANTA.     Sans.  9  Phaseolus,  sp. 

YASANT'HI,  amongst  the  lUjputs,  is 
spring  personified,  as  the  consort  of  Har,  and 
is  worshipped  by  them.  On  the  first  spring 
day,  the  Rajput  princes  aud  voaaals  open  tfa^ 
season  with  a  great  boar  hunt.  On  that  day, 
persoucd  danger  is  disregarded  as  want  of  suc- 
cess is  deemed  an  omen  that,  during  the  year, 
Oomia,  the  great  Mother,  may  refuse  all  peti- 
tions. 

YASANTOTSAYA,  Madhutsava,  or 
Kamotsava,  is  a  festival  held  on  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  of  the  hlndoo  month  chaitra, 
at  which  Kamadeva,  the  god  of  love,  was 
formerly  worshipped.  The  season  was  one 
of  much    merriment,   and  the  general  in- 
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fluence  of  returning  spring  was  hailed  with 
music  and  jollity.  Part  of  the  amusement 
of  the  people  consisted  in  throwing  over 
each  other,  by  means  of  syringes,  water  or 
fine  powder,  *  coloured  with  saffron.  A 
missile  commonly  used  in  some  places  is  rose 
leaves,  large  baskets  and  trays  of  which  are 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  festival  of 
Kamadeva  holds  its  place  in  the  kalendar,  but 
its  observance  is  restricted  to  a  few  places. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  merged  into  the 
Phalgunotsava  or  Holi,  celebrated  a  month 
before,  when  the  like  merriment  and  affusion 
of  coloured  powder  or  water  takes  place. 
In  the  south  of  India,  Enma  is  worshipped 
at  this  period,  also^which  still  further  identifies 
the  origin  of  the  festival,  although  it  has 
undergone  some  important  modifications  in 
date  and  purpose.^- TFt^on'<  Hind.  Theat. 
vol.  VL*  p.  268. 

VASCO  DE  GAMA,  when  at  Calicut, 
was  shown  in  basins  of  water,  the  three  ships 
he  had  with  him.  When  Don  Francisco  de 
Almeyda,  the  first  viceroy  of  India,  was  re- 
turning to  Portugal,  some  witches  of  Cochin 
told  him  heshouldnot  re-pass  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  he  did,  however,  re-pass  the  Cape,  but 
was  buried  at  the  bay  of  Saldanna,  some 
leagues  beyond. — Lubbock  Origin  of  Civil' 
ization,  p,  149. 

VASHAMBU.  Maleal.  Acorus  cala- 
mus, Linn. 

VASHISTA  and  Yisvamitra  amongst  the 
hindoos,  were  two  historical  persons,  and  two 
modern  schools  were  named  after  them. 
Amongst  the  hindus  Vasishta  is  a  famous 
rishiy  fabled  to  have  possessed  a  cow 
named  Shuboola,  so  fruitful  that  with  her 
assistance  he  could  accomplish  whatever  he 
desired.  By  her  aid,  he  entertained  king 
Yisvamitra  and  his  army.  See  Bralvniadica. 
Inscriptions.  Sati.  Veda. 

VASMA.  Hind.  Powdered  indigo  leaves. 

VASOKY.     See  Kurma. 

YASOOEA.   Bbnq.     Adhatoda  vasica. 

YASSA.    Tel.     Acorus  calamus,  Linn. 

YASSA.  Hind.  ?  a  weight  used  at  Surat 
for  pearls  and  the  precious  metals  0*1423 
gnins.'^SimmoncPs  Diet, 

YASSAMBOO.  Sans.  Acorus  calamus 
aromaticus* 

YA'STU  YAGA.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  previously  fixed  for  entering  a  new  house 
the  hindoo  owner  performs  the  usual  morning 
prayers  and  ablutions,  and  having  thus  purified 
himself,  he  presents,  according  to  his  means, 
pieces  of  gold  to  brahmans,  a  waterpot  is 
filled  with  water,  and  on  it  are  placed  fruits^ 
flowers  and  mango  leaves. — Elliot  Sup.  Glos. 
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YASU,  in  hindoo  mycology,  a  Bame  tf 
eight  semi-divine  beings,  personificatioiis  i 
natural  phenomena,  whose  names  are  varionily 
enumerated.  In  the  Yishuu  Parana  the^in 
thus  given  :  1.  A'pa,  water,  or  according  to 
others,  Ahar,  day,  2.  Dhrnva,  the  Pole-fllB:| 
3.  Soma  the  moon.  4.  Dftva,  fire.  5.  Amis,  I 
the  wind.  6.  Anala  or  Pavakiiy  fire.  7.  Pratfi-' 
sha,  dawn.  8.  Frabhasa,  light.  They  aiei^ 
presented  as  always  attendant  on  their  leftdi^ 
Agni  or  Fire,  and  in  their  relationship  to  thii 
deity  and  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  li|ht, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  vedic  period  of  hink 
mythology. — WUUam^s  Story  of  Naia,  p.  2U 
Wilson's  Vishnu  Furanat  p.  120.  See  Asliti, 
Lakshmi. 

YASUKI,  in  hindoo  mythology,  a  lerpcBt 
king,  which  the  hindoo  gods  tised  as  a  rope 
when  they  churned  the  sea  of  milk. 

YASU-DEYA.  See  Avataram;  Inscriptios^ 
Kanwa  Dynasty  ;  Krishna  ;  Magadha ;  Sd 
Sampradaya. 

YATADELLA.  Sans.  Zizyphas  trinerm 

YATALOO.  AgTravancore  wood  of  i 
purple  colour,  used  only  for  firewood. — CbW 
Frith, 

VATANBOO.  A  Travancore  wood  of» 
light  brown  colour,  two  feet  in  circumference 
used  for  railings,  fences,  «&c. — Colonel  frith. 

YATARAJAKUL.  Can.?  Solanum  «/wk«. 

YATA  VRIKSHA.  Sans.  Ficus  ladies 

YATEBIA,  ageuus  of  pUnts  of  the  £ut 
Indies,  of  the  order  Dipterocarpaces.  Tbert 
are  four  species  known,  Y.  Zeylanica,  Wigk 
of  Ceylon,  Y.  laiiceafolia,  Hoxb.,  of  Asawi 
and  the  Kbassya  mountains,  Y.  Roxburghi- 
ana  Wight  [con.  a  tree  of  the  peninaala  of  In- 
dia, and  Y,  Indica  of  the  western  co«st  (d 
peninsular  India  and  Mysore.  A  species  d 
this  genus,  the  Le-tonk  of  the  Burmese,  ii 
plentiful  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  Iti* 
a  handsome  wood,  suited  for  cabinet  woA 
the  purposes  of  the  turner,  apd  other  parposcs 
requiring  a  wood  of  dense  structure. — iojj^ 
Benson.  Wight's  Icones.   Roxb.   Voigi. 

YATERIA  CEYLANICA.  IF.  lU.,  y.  M- 

Stemouoporus  Wightii,  Tkw, 
A  large  tree  in  the  forests  between  Q^JIk 
and  Ratnapoora,  and  at  Palmadolla ;  near  tht 
latter  place  :  wood  not  known.-— 'Thw-  Bn.f^ 
Zeyl.,  p.  37. 

YATERIA  INDICA.  Linn. 

Elseocarpus  copalli-  |  Chlorozylon  dupftdft, 

feroB,  Rtlz,  \      Ains.  Buck. 

Dupamara  Can.    Hat,  Sur^^ 

Piney  varnish  tree,  Eno.    Hal-gass, 


Indian  copal  tree, 
White  dammer  tree, 
Peiat  mara,        Maleal. 
Vella  kondrikam, 
Payani, 


)f 


ft 


Piney  maram,  Ta* 

Kondricam,  m 

Yela  kondrikam,  n 

Chadacula,  TO' 
Dupada  ohettOi 
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diodrikam, 


The  gnm. 
Tam.  I  Qum  anime, 

The  oi). 
Eno.  I  Piney  yennai, 


Bir«. 


Tam. 


and 


Kney  tallow, 
[>upada  oil, 

This  large  and  stately  tree  grows  to 
the  height  of  about  60  feet,  It  has  entire, 
iniooth,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  terminable 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  The  young  shoots 
ibDd  all  teiKler  parts  except  the  leaves  are 
lovered  with  fine  stellate  pubescence,  leaves 
iltemate,  petioUd^  oblong,  entire  from  emar- 
B^oate  to  obtuse,  pointed,  smooth,  coriaceous, 
from  four  to  eight  inches  long  and  two  to 
foor  broad,  petioles  round,  about  an  inch  long ; 
itipules  oblong,  panicles  terminal,  ramifica- 
bions  rather  remote  ;  flowers  rather  remote, 
pedicelled,  pretty  large  ;  bractes  oblong,  one 
flowered  ;  calyx  five,  cleft  to  the  base,  divisions 
oblong,  obtuse,  villous  on  the  outside,  corolla 
five  petalled)  petals  oval,  emarginate,  broader 
bat  very  little  longer  than  divisions  of  the 
ealjx,  filaments  from  40  to  50,  short,  broad, 
inserted  between  the  petals  and  the  base  of 
the  germ,  anthers  linear  with  a  single  filiform 
beak,  germ  superior,  conic,  downy,  three  cell- 
ed, cells  containing  3  ovules  each  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  axis,  style  lunger  than  the  sta- 
mens, stigma  acute,  pericarpium  coriaceous 
fleshy,  oblong,  obtuse,  one-celled,  three- valved, 
capsule  general  size  about  2^  inches  long  and 
1^  in  diameter,  seed  solitary,  of  same  shape  as 
the  capsule. 

It  is  common  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon, 
up  to  an  elevation  uf  2,000  feet,  it  grows 
in  Canara  and  all  along  the  Malabar  coast : 
it  is  found  also  in  Mysore,  and  in  the 
westend  provinces  of  Oeylou,  its  wood  weighs 
lbs.  26  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  its  timber 
is  said  to  last  10  years.  In  Cejlon,  its 
timber  is  used  for  packing  cases,  ceilings, 
coffins,  dec,  but  on  the  western  coast  of  India, 
it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  and  valuable 
building  timber,  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
the  teredo,  and  much  employed  in  ship  build- 
ing. Mr.  Edye  says  that  thePaini  dup-maram 
is  found  in  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  for- 
estSf  but  is  rarely  cut  down,  as  the  daramer 
taken  from  it  is  valuable,  and  when  mixed 
with  the  wood  oil  makes  thePaini  varnish.Thi8 
tree  produces  a  resin,  in  India  called  copal, 
in  England  known  by  the  name  of  gum  anime, 
and  very  nearly  approaching  the  true  resin  of 
that  name.  The  best  specimens  are  employed 
as  ornamentst  under  the  denomination  of  am- 
ber (kahroba),  to  which  it  bears  external  re- 
semblance. In  its  recent  and  fluid  state  it  is 
used  as  a  varnish,  called  Piney  varnish,  in  the 
south  of  India,  and,  dissolved  by  heat  in  closed 
vessels,  is  empl<7yed  for  the  same  purpose  in 
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other  parts  of  India.  Another  plant  of  the 
same  genu8,y.  lancesefolia,  affords  a  resin  from 
which  hindns  prepare  one  of  the  material  of 
their  religious  oblations.  This  is  an  article 
of  export  to  China  from  Sumntra,  where 
this  tree  also  grows  to  a  height  of  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  and  from  two  to  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  in  greater  abundance  than  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar. 

When  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  wounded,  a 
pellucid,  fragrant,  acrid,  bitter,  resinous,  fluid*, 
called  piney  varnish ,'<  pundun,"  or  liquid  copal 
exudes,  which,  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  becomes 
yellow  and  fragile  like  glass.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  it  is  well  known  in  commerce,  and 
in  England  receives  the  name  of  gum  anime, 
as  above  noticed.  In  India  it  is  usually  called 
copal,  also  East  Indian  copal.  It  occurs  of  all 
shades  c»f  colour,  between  pale  green  and  deep 
yellow,  and  in  India  the  finest  pieces  are  sold, 
as  amber  (kahrubah,  Arab.  Pers.)  The  resin 
is  used  in  Ceylon  as  incense.  A  solid  oil  is' 
prepared  from  the  seeds  and  is  called  Piney 
tallow  or  dupada  oil,  Piney  yennai,  Tam, 
which  is  used  for  lamps,  for  which  it  is  princi- 
pally used,  but  is  very  suitable  for  soaps  and 
candle  making,  and  might  be  more  largely 
utilized  that  hitherto. 

The  oil  from  the  seeds  becomes  perfectly 
solid  even  in  hot  climates,  and  is  pie- 
pared  by  cleaning  the  seeds,  then  roasting 
and  grinding  them  into  a  mass.  To  5  seers 
of  seed,  add  12  seers  of  water,  and  boil 
until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface.  Remove 
the  oil,  stir  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  until  the  following  day,  when 
more  oil  will  be  observed  on  the  surface,  which 
may  be  collected  and  the  process  repeated. 

The  Doopada  Ruin^  which  exudes  from 
the  Yateria  Indica,  and  constitntes  piney 
varnish,  is  used  as  a  fragrant  incense  in  tem- 
ples: the  quantity  procurable  is  very  consider- 
able. White  dammer  or  Piney  resin  from  this 
large  tree,  the  Valeria  Indica  of  Linnaeus  and 
Wight,  the  Choloroxylon  dupada  of  Buchanan 
and  Ainslie,exude8  spontaneously  from  the  tree 
and  in  commerce  occurs  in  large  lumps  of  all 
shapes  and  varying  in  color  en  the  outside  from 
a  bright  orange  to  a  dull  yellow,beariug  evident 
marks  of  having  adhered  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  It  has  a  shining  vitreous  fracture,  is  very 
hard  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  amber. 
Its  color,  internally,  is  of  all  shades,  from  a 
light  green  to  a  light  yellow,  the  green  tint 
predominating  in  the  generality  of  speci- 
mens.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
black  dammer,  and  burns  with  less  smoke  and 
a  more  agreeable  odour.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guishable from  all  other  Indian  resins  by  its 
superior  hardness,  its  colour,  and  amber-like 
appearance.      It  is  obtained    by  wounding 
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tbe  tree  and  in  commeroe  occurs  either  in 
small  lumps  or   in   large  masses,   generally 
of  a  shiniijg  appearance  and  balsamic  smell.  It 
has  a  very  cellular  structure,  which  is  attribu- 
table to  tbe  mode  of  collection.     Notches 
being  out  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  sloping 
inwards  and  downwards,  tbe  resin  collects  in 
the  cavity,  and  is  either  permitted  to  dry  on 
the   spot  or  is  collected  and  dried   by   the 
application  of  heat.    It  is  of  all  shades^  from 
light  green  to  light  yellow  or  white,  aitd  Lb 
usually   traaaluoent.     Specimens    are  some- 
times seen,   in  which  from   the  dessication 
having  been  improperly  conducted,  the  resiii 
is  more  opaque,  of  a  dull  green  color,   and 
full  of  air  bubbles,  preseutiug  the  appearance 
of  having  undergone  a  partial  fermentation. 
This  rosin  may  be  recognised  by  its  cellular 
appearance  and  balsamic  smell — this  latter, 
however  (which  is*   of  course,  due   to  the 
Volatile  oil  it  contains)  is  gradually  lost   by 
long  keeping  or  constant  expusur«  to  the  air. 
What  is  called  "  East  Indian  copal//  and  sold 
iu  England  as  gum  auime,  exudes  abundantly 
from   this   tree.     It  occurs   of  all   shades   of 
color  between  pale  green  and  deep  yellow ;  the 
finest  pieces  are  called  kahroba,  the  Arabic  for 
amber,  and  sold  as  amber  in   the  bazars    of 
India:  the  resin  before  it  hardens  is  the  Piney 
varnish  of  Malabar.  Besides  the  uses  already 
alluded  to,  candles  are  made  of  this  resin  iu 
lialabar,  which  Dr.  Wight  informs  us,  diffuse 
in  burning  an  agreeable  fragrance,  give  a  fiue 
dear  light  with  little  smoke,   and  consume 
l&e   wick   without    snuffing.     These  candles 
were  at  one  time  introduced  into  England,  but 
a  very  high  duty  having  been  imposed,  the 
trade  ceased.  Blume,  in  his  Mus.  Bot.  Lugod, 
Dat  ii.  29,  makes  two  species  of  the  Linnaean 
Vateria  Indica,   reserving  this  name  for  the 
Ceylon  plant,  and  celling  the  peninsular  one 
V.   Malabarica.     The  Ganarium  strictum  of 
Roxburgh  is  known  in   Malabar   under   the 
name  of  the  *'  black  dammer  tree,''  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Vateria,  which  is  the ''  white 
dammer  tree." — Thw.  Enum.  PL  ZeyL  M,  £. 
J.  R.    Roxh,  Flor.  Indica.  Voigt 

VATERIA  LANCEiEFOLIA.  Roxb. 
Mool  of  Stlhit. 

A  large  tree,  common  in  Sylhet,  and  grow- 
iag  in  Assam  and  the  Kbaasya  mountains.  It 
has  entire,  smooth,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  ter- 
roiaal  panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  flowers 
ii^  April  and  May,  and  fruits  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. It  is  valuable  as  a  timber  tree.  It  exudes 
a  clear  liquid  from  wounds,  dsc.  in  the  bark, 
wbi«h  Boon  hardens  into  an  amber  cdlonred 
resin.  From  this  the  natives  distil  a  dark 
coloured  and  strong  smelling  resin  called 
Obooa,  also  Ghova,  Hivd.^  tbe  gond  or  gum, 
which    the    brahmins    use    as    an  incense. 


—  Voigiy  RoyU'$  Sim.  Bat.,  Eng,  Cyc.  Dr. 
Ma§on. 
VATERIA  LANCEOLATA.  MoCiai. 

Pan-they-ya,  Burm.  |  Pau-thit-yi,         Bum. 

This  tree  is  noticed  by  Captaiu  Daooe,  bat 
it  may  be  the  same  as  V.  lancesfolia  Be 
says  it  is  fouud  along  the  coast  near  Ajnheiai, 
aiul  is  abundant  in  Tavoy  and  Msfgui,  but 
scarcely  procurable  in  Moulmein.  Iu  mui 
mum  length  is  60  feet  and  maxisnun  ^ 
6  cubits,  and,  when  aeasoBed,its  wood  floatiii 
water.  It  is  often  called  white  theogaOf  btiiit 
is  closer  and  heavier  than  the  thengao.  l^k 
he  says,  an  excellent  wood  for  tool  Ittiidki 
and  planes,  but  has  not  sufficient  spcioi 
for  helves.  The  Bunnese  use  itforali  pl^ 
poses  to  which  thenganis  applied*  especidlrii 
junks  i  but  the  Burmese  of  Amherst  wyUii 
not  quite  so  good  or  durable  as  theDgtu.Bt 
Mason  also,in  hisTenasserim^pcwksof  asfww 
of  Vateria  as  a  C(»mmon  timber  tree  in  tltepn^ 
vinces  of  Tavoy  and  MecguL  The  timber,^ 
says4s  whiter  than  that  of  Hopes,  aiid^qoA 
good.  Indee<i,  it  is  often,  he  says,  called  ffUb 
thengan  or  white  Hopea,  the  woods  being tfij 
distinguished  iu  commerce  by  tbeircoloit 
Vateria  Roxburghii,  when  in  bloom,  is  qiit 
ornamental,  and  diffuses  the  fragrance  d'ii 
flowers  a  great  distance  around.-— /M  Wi^ 
Dr.  Moion,  Captain  Dance* 

VATES.    Lit.  the  Bhat  or  Bard  of  Ib& 


VATESWARA  DATTA,  according  to 
aathorities,  is  the  name  of  the  father  of  Fritkl 
Prithwi,  or  Prithivi  rsga,  but  by  other  vfiV 
the  father  was  named  Somedaor  Vigrab  D^ 
va,  and  his  grandfather  Saruga  Deva,  or  M 
Deva.  The  term  datta  is  also  more  apfi^ 
priate  to  a  man  of  the  Vaisya  tribe  lktt> 
Rajput,  but  then  Vateswara  ia  called  a  * 
mauta,  a  term  especially  implying  a  wvi^ 
and  a  chief,  and  as  in  the  case  of  ihaM 
the  agticttltura]  tribes  occasionally  foUov* 
military  life.  These  considerations,  bo«B«^ 
leave  tbe  individuality  of  the  author  ^ 
doubtful. — Asiatic  Re$earche$,  «o2.  XYjp^^ 
Transactions  0/ R(^al  Asiatic  SodU^fB^ 
Theat  vd.  IL  p.  154. 

VATHEK.  The  hero  of  the  tale  by* 
Beckford,  who  is  made  to  visit  the  Takbt^ 
Jamshid.  Acoo rding  to  the  work  called  B^ 
lassut-ool-Akhbar,  Yathek  died  of  dropsj  * 
the  month  of  Zehuj  232  Hijri,  or  A.  D.  Stt 

VATICAi  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  A^ 
Indies,  of  the  natural  order  Dipteroea^ 
They  are  large  trees  of  great  ecoeoi* 
value.  Vatica  oamphorifera,  Wigktf  islt^ 
fsjnous  camphor  tree  of  Sumatra.  V.  ISi^oM 
W,  &  4.,  grows  on  the  Palghat  moniitaii*|' 
ohtaaa>    Wall,   is  a*  tree  of   Martabtf-^ 
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^oboBta^  W.SA.^  grows  in  Neponl,  and  V. 
miobagaia,  W.  4t  4.,  is  a  tree  of  Falghaut 
VATiCA.  apeoiea 

KouDg-mhoo.  fiuRM. 

A  tree  of  Moulmeia  :  wood  used  for  roak- 
jog  carts  and  boats. — CaL,  Cat  Ex.  1862.  See 
Shorea, 

VATIOA  LACCIFERA.  W.S  A.;  JT,  Ic. 

jfkorea  talura         Roxb.  I  Shurea  robusta        Both. 
Shorea  lacoifera,  Beyne  \  Saul  tallarea,  Roxb. 

IVara,  Tah. 
This    large    timber    tree     grows    in    the 
Iffaikeuaiy  pass^Nundidroog,  and  the  Palghaut 
Qsotintains,  and  its  wood  is  mach  nsed  where 
It  grows.— If.  <fe  A.  Useful  Plants,  VoiQt. 
VA'riCA  ROBUSTA.  W.  &  A. 
Shorea  robnsta  Boxb. 


QugulQ. 

Sala 


Tbl. 


IttuL  Hind 

$«ul  Tree  Aitglo-Hind, 
Sugilam.  Tam. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  in  great  repute ;  it 
is  Tery  valuable  for  house  and  ship  building, 
8  used  for  vats  for  liquids,  door  frames,  and 
the  tails  and  battens  of  doors  j  it  is  not  suit- 
id  for  planks,  it  twists,  shrinks,  and  warps 
trhenever  the  surface  is  removed,  even  after 
many  years'  seasoning,  but  it  is  in  general 
180  for  building  purposes  in  the  Ganjam  and 
Vizagapatam  districts.  Colonel  Baker's  ex- 
periments shew  that,  compared  with  teak, 
its  strength  is  about  1121  to  869.  In  Major 
Say  Campbell's  experiments  on  unseasoned 
aul  it  broke  with  1391  lbs.  It  is  unques- 
(ionably,  for  engineering  purposes,  the  most 
iseful  grown  India  timber.  Unseasoned  wood 
3roke  with  a  weight  of  1 308  lbs.;  seasoned  saul 
with  1319  lbs.  The  tree  yields  ral  or  dhoo- 
!iee  ral,  which  contains  some  essential  oils, 
ind  is  used  by  hindoos  as  incense,  and  in  me- 
licine.  It  is  obtained  by  notching  the  trees. 
Report  of  R-  Q^hompson  Asst  Conservator  of 
Forests  of  Gurhtoall.  Jury's  Reports  of  tlu 
Treat  Exhibition.  See  Shorea. 

VATICA  TaMBUGAlA.  W.  &  A. 
nioreatumbagaia  Roxb.  |  Saul  tumbugaia     Roxb. 

3oiigo-wood  Tree  Eho.  |  Tumbugaia  Tbl. 

ffaambagam  Tau.  | 

A  largetreegrow»in  th«  Palghat  mountains, 
fielding  ▼«tluab]»  and  exeellent  timber,  and  a 
laantiiy  of  dammer  resin  ;  it  has  a  strong 
^eavy  wood,  close  grained,  but  splintery, 
mpertor  in  strength  and  finer  in  grain  than 
lal,  too  heavy  for  gun  earnageSi  bat  would 
oiswer  for  all  puifKMes  where  gre»k  strength 
0  neoessaty. 

VATPATRA.  Se^  Narayaoa. 

VATRAPPANACHIYAR.  See  Hindu. 

VATSABRIAM.  Sams.  Commelyna  com- 
^dn\Bj  Linn. 

VATTANGHT.  Tam.  Cseaalpinia  sappan, 

JUnfi-f  R^K  W.  A  A. 
•VATTANQA  KOTTB.  Tam.  See  Patau- 
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VATTArTHAMABA.  MalbaU  JUaeitfaQgar 

Indica. 

VATTEI  PEIMARETTI.  Tam,  Auisome- 
les  obovata. 

YATTl.  T^m.  Tkl.  Candle,  the  batti  of 
tiindnstan. 

VATTI  VERU,  also  Avara  gaddi.  Tjbl. 
Andrupogon  muricatus,  Retz. 

VAUEI.    See  Indra. 

YAVARANG.     Hind.     Myrsine  Africana. 

VAVaSWANA.     See  Surya-vansa. 

VAVILI  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Vitex  trifoli», 
/:.,  R  iii.  69.,  Rheede  ii.  12. 

YAW-KARAH.  Malkai^.  A  Malabar 
and  Canara  tree  which  produces  the  coun- 
try olive,  to  which  the  natives  are  very 
partial.  Thia  frait  is  also  eaten  by  the  wild 
beasts  and  birds  of  the  forests.  The  tree  grows 
to  about  eighteen  feet  high,  and  twelve  inchea- 
in  diameter. — Bdye,  Forests  of  Malabar  and 
Garutra, 

VAYA  YELANGAM  CHETTU.  Tbl. 
Embelia  ribes,  Burm,  Roxb. 

YAYGHA ?    Lagerstrcemia  regime. 

YAYLARI  TYLUM.  Tam.  Oil  of  Cel- 
astriis  paniculata,  Willde.  Roxb, 

YAYLI  PARTEE.  Tam.  Cynanchum 
extensum»  JacQ.  Dsemia  extensa. 

YAYLLA— 1  Gynandropsis  pentaphylla. 
YAYNGHI.  Tam.  Pterocarpus  bilobus. 

VAYNGI.  Tam.  mulu-vengah.  Malayala, 
Pterocarpus  marsupium.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  of  a  dark  olive  or  Kght-brown  colour,  it 
is  very  strong  and  tough.  The  tree  sometimes 
grows  crooked,  and  to  about  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet 
long ;  it  is  used  by  the  natives  both  for 
houses  and  vessels.  This  sort  has  a  single  leaf 
in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  but  the  Yella  vengah, 
which  is  the  white  or  light  coloured  tree, 
hfts  a  long  leaf,  and  grows  to  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  long.  The 
natives  prefer  this  wood  for  boat  crooks,  and 
the  curved  parts  of  the  frames  of  pattamalis 
and  native  vessels.— Jl^efyf,  M.  A  (7* 

YAYPXTM.  Tam.  Azadirachta  Indica. 

YAYR-CUDDALA-YENNAL  Tam.  the 
oil  of  Arachia  hypogea,  Linn. 

VAYRU.    Tel,    Root  of  a  plant. 

YAYU.  Sans,  the  atmosphere;  one  of 
the  gods  of  the  ancient  hindus.  The  god  of 
winds  and  the  regent  of  the  north-west 

YAYU  YELANGUM  CHETTU.  T«l. 
Embelia  ribes,  Burm,  also  E.  glandulifera. 

YEATA^  a  Sioghaleae  long  measure,  eqnal 
to  an  English  foot — Simmonds^  Diet. 

YEDA.  The  religious  books  of  the  hindoos 
known  as  theYedas^are  four  in  number.theRig' 
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the  Yajar,  the  Sama,  and  the  Atharva,  but 
the  last  of  these  belongs  to  a  much  later  age 
than  the  rest.  The  hymns  of  the  Rich  or  Big 
Veda  are  repeated  entirely  in  a  disjointed  form 
in  the  Sama,  and  with  little  alterations  in 
the  Atharva  also,while  tbc  Yaj  ur  Vada  contains, 
principally^  forms  of  prayer.  A  Veda  in  its 
strict  sense,  is  simply  a  saiihita,  or  collection 
of  hymns.  These  hymns  form  the  Mantra  or 
ritual,  and  are  the  true  Veda.  The  Rig,  the 
Sama,  and  the  Yajar  are  the  three  universally 
received.  The  Atharva  is  of  more  doubtful 
authenticity.  The  body  of  Vedic  literature 
is  immense.  In  the  Brahmana,  which  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Vedas,  moral 
precepts,  religious  instruction,  and  information 
are  convey ed.  Professor  Wilson  supposes 
them  to  belong  to  the  8th  century  before 
Christy  and  they  are  said  to  recognise  certain 
grand  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  the 
Father  to  be  worshipped,  '*  He  the  creator  of 
the  earth,  or  He  the  righteous,  who  created  the 
heavens.  He  who  also  created  the  bright 
and  mighty  waters ;  is  the  God  to  whom 
we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice."  The  prevail- 
ing belief  is  that  the  Aryan  religion  was, 
in  the  Vedic  timeSi  a  worship  of  nature,  which 
rose  to  theism  and  then  declined  to  scepti- 
cism and  merged  into  atheism  immediately  be- 
fore the  time  of  Buddha.  Of  the  four,  the  Rig 
Veda  is  the  oldest,  and  the  Yajur  Veda, 
Sama  Veda,  and  the  Atharva  Veda  fol- 
low in  succession.  Each  Veda  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  viz.,  1st  the  hymns  and 
mantra,  which  express  the  wants  and  aspir< 
ations  of  the  worshippers,  and  2ndly  the 
Brahmana,  which  belong  to  a  ritualistic  age, 
and  refer  to  rites  and  ceremonies.  These  are 
of  an  unmeaning  artificial  character,  although 
a  mystic  significance  is  attached  to  eaph. 
The  Aitare^a  Brahmana  illustrates  the 
brahmanical  sacrifices  of  animals  as  practised 
in  the  early  age  of  brahminical  ascendancy, 
which  partly  preceded  and  partly  overlapped 
the  age  of  buddhism. 

Qood  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  the  Vedic 
hymns  were  composed  mostly  about  fifteen 
centuries  before  Christ,  but  not  committed  to 
writing,  and  therefore  not  collected,  until  the 
eighth  century  B.  C.  With  all  their  difficul- 
ties, they  furnish  much  information  regarding 
the  origin  and  early  state  of  some  of  those  faces 
who  are  now  called  hindus.  The  people  among 
whom  the  Vedas  were  composed,  had  evident- 
ly passed  the  nomad e  stage.  They  had.  no 
money,  and  their  wealth  consisted  of  cattle^ 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  buffaloes,'  and  the 
cow  was  the  medium  of  barter.  By  the  Rig- 
Veda  (70I.  .1,  p.  165  ;  vol.  2,  pp.  127  and 
225  i  and  voL  3,  pp.  163,  276,  416  and  453) 
it  is  cTident  that  the  cow  was  then  not  rever- 
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enced,  and  that  the  race  who  oompoBed  tes 
hymns  were  a  oow-kiUing,  beef-eating,  tai 
spirit  drinking  people.  Cow-steddng  wut 
great  crime. 

Professor  Max  Muller  fixes  t^e  yean  600 
and  200  B.  G.  as  the  limits  of  that  ag^ 
during  which  the  brahmanic  literature  w 
carried  on  in  the  strange  style  of  the  mta» 
The  geography  of  the  Vedic  hymns  confini 
the  theory  that  the  Arian  race  migrated  £rai 
Central  Asia  about  seventeen  centuries  befon 
Christ,  entered  India  by  the  north-west,  dvtlt 
during  the  earliest  Vedic  portion  in  the  Pai- 
jab,  and  migrated  or  fougkt  tfaieir  way  inU 
Hindustan  and  Central  India  during  the  fin 
centuries  that  succeeded.  From  the  freqao* 
mention  of  the  Saras wati  and  other  riren,ie 
learn  that  the  Punjab  was  at  one  time  the  lo* 
cality  of  the  Vedic  Arians.  The  fathenfl! 
the  Arians  originally  inhabited  Iran  Piopo; 
the  Land  of  Pleasantness,  and  they  left  it od^ 
in  consequence  of  a  convulsion  of  nature,  1^ 
which  a  great  alteration  in  the  climate  «v 
caused.  When  the  climate  was  altered  If 
some  vast  disturbance  of  nature,  the  Am* 
emigrated.  They  did  not,  however,  foils' 
the  course  of  the  Oxus,  or  they  would  k« 
come  in  the  first  instance  to  Bactria,  andcil 
to  Sogdiatia.  Their  course,  therefore,  was  null 
northerly.  Its  preRent  climate  is  precisely  viiif 
the  record  in  the  Vendidad  describes  it  to  b" 
been  when  the  changes  produced  by  thesb^N 
commotion  took  place.  It  has  only  two  tDoak 
of  warm  weather.  In  the  course  of  the  Ariitt 
after  their  expulsion  from  the  primeval  cffs^ 
try  between  Sogdiana  and  the  Satlej.tbef 
formed,  by  the  conquest  of  fourteen  conntneii 
as  many  kingdoms  in  the  whole  of  the  eastes 
part  of  Central  Asia  and  India  Proper,  in  thi 
country  of  the  Indus  and  its  confluences  ^ 
the  intervening  countries,  they  passed  amoi^^ 
the  Turanians  (Scythians  and  Turcomatf^ 
and  there  is  evidence  that  the  inhabitaiH 
whom  they  found  in  India  were  likewise  Tb: 
ranians.  The  main  direction  of  these  tn^ 
lers  was  southerly,  and  on  the  sonthero  hvk 
of  the  Caspian  is  a  gronp  the  nudeos  of  ^ 
Arian  Media.  Amongst  the  Arian  hindiu*  ^ 
sacrifice  of  a  horse,  the  Aswamed'ha,  seal 
to  have  been  practised  in  their  religioofl  ^ 
There  are  two  hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda  ^ 
scribing  the  rite,  and  which  leave  no  deo^ 
that  in  the  early  religion  of  the  race,  this^*' 
orifice,  as  a  burnt  offering  to  the  gods,  ^ 
had  recourse  to.  It  was,  even  then,  howef^ 
falling  into  disuse^  and  was  existing  as  a  rfB 
of  an  antevedic  period,  imported  fromM** 
foreign  region^  possibly  from  Scythis,  wlitf* 
aninial  victims,  and  especially  honsa^  ^ 
commonly  sacrificed.  And,  in  still  later  ti**'' 

'  the  Aswamed'ha  consisted  in  certain 
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niM  ending  in  the  liberation  of  the  horse,  rb 
throughout  nearly  all  lodia  is  still  praetised 
with  a  ball  or  cow,  many  of  which  are  met 
with  in  every  village,  freed  or  let  loose  in  the 
uame  of  Siva  or  Visbnn  or  other  hinda  god. 

The  language  of  the  Veda  is  stereotyped  Bao- 
trian,  and  the  Zend  tongue  is  a  oontinoation  of 
^he  old  Baetrran  language,  with  two  phases  of 
which  we  are  acquainted.  One  of  these  is 
Wnd  in  the  language  of  the  Zend  books, 
:be  other  is  that  of  the  cuneiform  inseriptionB 
n  use  from  Cyrus  and  Darius  down  to  Artax- 
srzes  II.  Tb«  Sanscrit  is  the  weakened  prose 
orm  of  the  old  Bactrian  language,  the  poeti- 
ial  form  of  which  exists  in  the  hymns  oif  the 
tig  Veda.  These  hymns  were  transmitted 
irally.  Literature  proper  only  commenoes  with 
Sanscrit  after  it  fa«came  a  learned  language, 
iid  it  became  the  sacred  language  about  the 
'ear  1000  B,  G.  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
ge.  Both  Vedic  and  Sanscrit  were  at  firnt 
iving  languages. 

Professor  MuUer  excludes  from  the  Vedio 
ieriod,  the  Mahabarata,  Rama^yana,  Manu, 
11  the  Parana,  and  all  the  Sastra  and 
>ar8ana,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  Vedic 
ge  contained  four  distinct  periods,  which 
kui  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
vfficient  evidence.  He  calls  them  the  Ghhan^ 
ins  period,  Mantra  period,  Brahmaiia  period, 
nd  Sutra  period.  Sutra  means  stringy  and 
ras  the  last  production  of  the  Vedio  age  when 
he  language  was  bordering  on  the  modem 
lanscritL 

Eight  out  of  the  ten  mandala  of 
[ie  Kig  Veda  begin  with  an  invocation 
>  Agni.  Indra  is  certainly  the  most  powerful 
f  the  vedic  gods,  but  he  never  eujoys  that 
ipremacy  which  in  Greece  and  Rome  was 
lowed  to  Zeus  and  Jupiter.  The  Rig 
'eda    (iv.    1.    5)  says.    Come  down  to  us, 

Agni,  with  thy  help  ;  be  thou  near  to  us 
>-day,  OS  the  dawn  flashes  forth.  The 
ost  modem  hymn  in  the  Rig  Veda  must 
ive  been  composed  before  the  introduction 

prose  composition,  more  than -800  B.  C, 
Brahmans  say  that  there  are  six  mem. 
rrs  of  the  Veda,  the  six  Vedanga, 
fiich  does  not  mean  that  there  are  six  dis- 
ici  books  or  treatises  intimately  connected 
tb  their  sacred  wrrtings,  but  merely  the 
minion  of  six  subjects,  the  study  of  which 
la  necessary  either  for  the  reading,  the  un- 
rstanding,  or  the  proper  sacnficial  employ- 
9nt  of  the  Veda.     These  are — 


ksha,  Pronunciation 
I'handas,  Metre, 
f  akarana.  Grammar. 


Nimkta,  Explanation 

of  words. 
Jyotiahay  Astronomy. 
Kalpa,  Ceremonial. 
The    Vedas,    as    explained    by  different 
icbera,  bf  aiich  out  into  innumerable  schools, 
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tb  which  di^erent  tribes  of  brahmanb  in  the 
south  of  India  are'  hereditarily  attached  :  in 
upper  India  every  classification  of  the  kind 
has  long  been  forgotten.  A  very  principal 
division  of  the  Vedas  is  that  named  in  the 
text,  the  Taittiriya  or  white  portion  of  the 
Yajur.  It  derives  its  name  from  Tettiri,  a, 
partridge,  in  which  shape,  according  to  the 
Vishnu  Purana,  the  sage  Vaisampayana,  the 
first  teacher  of  the  Yajur,  swallowed  the  frag- 
ments of  this  work,  which  he  had  compelled 
his  disciple  Tajuavalkya,  who  had  offended 
him«  to  disgorge.  This  portion  of  the  Veda 
was  thence  named  Taittiriya.  The  legend 
seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Puranic 
writers  to  disguise  their  ignorance  of  the  real 
purport  of  the  designation.  Charana  is  sup- 
posed by  one  commentator  to  be  either  a 
branch  of  the  Vedas,  or  some  particular 
teacher,  and  by  the  other  to  imply  a  verse  or 
foot,  meaning  that  they  were  familiar  with 
the  metres  of  the  Veda. 

The  Vedanta  ie  a  school  of  philosophy  or, 
psychology,  founded  on  scattered  texts  of  the 
Vedas,  and  thence  termed  the  Anta,  or  end 
or  substance.  The  rishi  of  the  Vedas  are 
progenitors  or  founders  of  races. 

There  are  three  lists  of  rishi  given  in  the 
Upanisbad  of  the  Yajur  Veda,  called  Vrihad 
Aranyaka,  each  list  differing  from  the  other. 
The  following  are  a  few  names  in  which  the 
first  and  second  agree. 

Atreya  (Atri.)  I  Asurayana  h  Yaska. 

Bharadwaja.  I  Jatukaraya. 


Amiri.  * 

Aupajandhani. 

Srawani. 


Parcuarya  or  Para- 

saryayana. 
Ghrita  Kausika, 


Eight  descents  above  Atreya  we  come  to  the 
mythological  Abhuti  Trastvar  (Twashtrl,  the 
Vulcan  of   the    Greeks)   and    the   Aswini; 
Four  descents  downwards  from  Atreya  we 
reach  the  Gotama,  Bharadwaja,  and  Parasara^ 
or  Parasarja  of  the  hymns.    In  the  last  of 
the  lists  we  find  the  following  order; — Atreyi 
(Atri),  Gautami,  Bharadwaji,  Parasari^  Vark- 
karuni,  Artabhaga,  but  now  removed  by  at 
least  40  descents  from  the  devata  !  many  of 
these  however,  are  not  the  names  of  men  but 
of  countries.    Asuri  and  Asurayana  speak  for 
themselveS}  as  the  Assyrians  and   Assyria* 
Paras-arya  is  the  Arian  Persian,  or  Parisi. 
Eausika  is  from  Kauah  or  Kush  in  Aria; 
and    as    to     the     Arta-bhaga^     Herodotus 
writes    that    the   Persians    originally,  were 
called    Artoeans,  from    Arta    (Herat):  and 
Bhaga,  in  the  Behistun  inscription,  means 
lord  or  god  :  so  that  Artabhaga  is,  word  for 
word,  lord  of  Arta  (or  Herat).    It  will  be 
observed  also  that  Assyria  is  before  Persia  in 
due  chronological  order.    The  Vedas  allude 
also   to   '<  strong   built  cities/'   ''pcfennial 
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Tba  prieato.are  tkiu  enamfivated  in  the  teaci 
of  the  Vedft*^ 


1.  Hotri. 

2.  PotrL 

3.  Bitwij. 


7.  AhwBiya. 

8.  Brahman. 


4.  Keahtri. 
^,  Agnidhra. 
6.  Praaastri. 

Kve  claBses  of  men  are  repeatedly  mention- 
ed in  the  Yedae,  bat  there  are  no  allusions 
to  Sudra  or  Eahatrya.  A  like  divieion  into 
four  classes  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient 
Persians,  the  fifth  probably  being  captives 

enemies  and  slaves.     Arrian  makes  the  nam-         vr    j    - .   j.   .  i  «.-   t_i 

ber  seven ;  bat  by  taking  in  or '  leaving  oat  I  ^  Nanda  his  father,  ''why  worship  Wnu 
classes  and  professions,  they  could  be  increas-  Supreme  God  I  O  father  we  are  Vaj^ioi 
ed  or  diminished.     The  spirit  of  the  Vedas  is 


hindatsm»  however,  in  ^whidi  eveiy  hiide  )m 
a  separate  belief ,  and  hero  wovship,  the  vor« 
ship  of  incarnated  beings,  devil  worship,  sod 
the  worship  of  the  lingam  an  the  pieiiaiDg 
forms,  Indria  is  nnheard  of  and  akioik  j» 
known,  is  now  never  invoked,  and  hasbett 
succeeded  by  Viabnu  and  Siva. 

Amongst  the  earliest  dissenteia  from  bdn, 
were  the  Yadu  race  onder  Krishiia's  inflaws. 
The  reasons  leading  him  to  the  cbangeare  not 
known,  but  the  Maha  Bharata  makes  hia  uf 


fiercely  intolerant  to  all  of  a  different  faith, 
or  who  did  not  conform  to  their  ritual.  The 
rishi  intreat  Indra  **  to  strip  off  their  back 
Ains  :"  bat  any  thing  like  caste,  in  its  mo- 
dem sense,  it  ntterly  ignores.  If  such  a  sys- 
tem as  caste  had  prevailed  in  those  ages,  it  is 
impossible  that  no  allusion  should  be  made 
to  it  in  full  five-hundred  hymns,  outspoken 
enough  on  other  matters.  Although  however 
caste  may  not  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
Big  Yeda,  it  is  expressly  recognised  by  the 
Yajur  and  other  Vedas. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the 
number  of  sakta  in  500  hymns  translated 
by  Professor  Wilson  addressed  to  each  deity 
sets  their  actual  and  relative  worship  clearly 
before  us ; 

Mitra 17 

Varuna 20 

Uaha ...     11 

Sura  or  Savitri.      5 

Sarasvati 1 

Vishnu,  (none  in 
the  ^rst  A  Ataka,)   2 


Indra 178 

Agni 147 

Aswini 28 

Marut 24 

V  ajr  u  ••..•  •**•...       o 
J»adra......%  •. ...       o 

Brihaspati 2 


Total  444.  This  leaves  less  than  sixty  hymns 
far  all  the  other  denizens  of  their  pantheon. 
They  also  worshipped  ^  (he  lights  of  heaven," 
possibly  the  starry  firmament.  Scholars  will 
recognise  this  as  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  religion  of  the  Persian^  when  they  first 
appear  on  the  stage  of  history. 

Indra  takes  a  very  important  position  in 
each  of  the  three  periods  of  hindu  mytho- 
logy. In  the  Yedic  period  he  is  the 
great  Being  who  inhabits  the  firmament,  guides 
the  winds  and  clouds,  dispenses  rain,  and 
hurls  the  thunderbolt.  In  the  Epic  period,  he 
is  still  a  principal  deity^  taking  precedence  of 
Agni,  Varuna,  and  Yama.  In  the  Puranio 
period  he  is  still  a  chief  deity,  only  inferior  in 
ratfk  to  the  great  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Siva.  His  heaven  is  called  Swarga-loka  or 
Indra-kika  and  his  pleasure  garden  or  ^ysium 
his  city  sometimes  pfaioed  on  mpunt  Mem, 
the  Olympus  of  the  Qreeks  :  his  charioteer, 
fais  (3iunderbolt,  hiselephstit,  hisbow  (die  rain- 
bow) are  all  famed.    In  the  present  irtate  of 
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our  oattle  live  upon  the  pastures,  let  us  tlun- 
fi«e  oeaae  io  worship  Indra,  pay  our  demtkii 
to  the  mountain  Oovardhana."  Up  to  ihsttiw 
it  was  to  the  heaven  of  Indra  tliat  the  gooi 
who  died  were  believed  to  proceed. 

The  two  gods,  Inim  and  Agni,  Bain  aii 
Fire,  were  the  eliief  deities  worshipped  bj  tte 
Yedic  Aryans.  The  sovereign  of  the  pk 
Indra,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Vedic  deitiis 
was  the  god  of  the  firmament,  the  hurier  ai^ 
thunderbolt,  who  smote  the  rain  clond  n' 
brought  down  waters,  who  delighted  is  tki 
Soma  juice,  in  eating,  drinking,  and  s^ 
who  was  strong  a&d  drunk  with  wine,  h^ 
another  Vedic  deity,  is  the  personificatioiKf 
fise,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  dcstroytf  ' 
forests,  as  useful  in  the  sacrifice  and  in  ^ 
household. 

''  When  generated  from  the  rubbing  of  cM* 
the  radiant  Agni  bursts  forth  irom  the  ««^ 
like  a  fieet  courser."  **  When  excited  by*" 
wind  he  rushes  amongst  the  trees  likeabA 
and  oonsumes  the  forebt  as  a  rajah  deibtf 
his  enemies." 

*'6uch  as  thou  art,  Agni,  men  preserve  tks 
constantly  kaodled  in  their  dwellings,  acd  (^ 
upon  thee  abundant  food"  (Rig  VtdalfW 
Varuna  was  the  vedic  god  of  the  "waM 
and  god  of  the  ocean,  but  the  name  was  eos^ 
times  applied  to  the  sun  and  sometiHieiV' 
as  a  personification  of  day.  As  wiUifltk' 
gods,  when  addressed,  he  was  regarded  •>** 
preme,  and  capable  o£  forgiving  sin  i— 

'*Let  me  not  yet,  O  Varuna,  enter  the  b<i^ 

of  clay ;  have  mercy.  Almighty,  havemo^' 

If  I  go  along  trembling,  like  a  doud  do^ 

by  the  wind ;  have  mercy,  Almi^t^t  ^ 

mercy  1 

Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper  iW 
he  stood  in  the  midst  of  waters ;  have  009 
Almiglity,  have  mercy  !*' 

Surya  or  the  son,  called  also  Savitra,  tf^ 
Aryaman  and  otlier  names,  was  a  vedic  ^ 
who  continues  to  be  worshipped  down  te* 
present  day  by  brah^mins  and  zerossbui^ 
The  solar  race  of  K^etrya,  who  appear  intt| 
Ramayana,  derive  their  origin  from  the  *■• 
but  in  the  higher  spirit,  the  son  is  regiri^* 
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diinney M^penrnfing aUthingv^  Mitt^'s^ml' of 
the  iporld  K»d  mipporttr  of  th«  uni^Mid;  Itt 
aiPidiwof  tho  Big  Yeda  (iif.^^,v:  10)  tllU 
idea;  is  suppoeod  to  be  indibated.  I(r  is  O'm  ! 
Bhadbbavil88UvftUa»  O'tD.-  Tafte^Tifbra  vttren* 
syXni.  B'liCki^o d^YMVyX dbimahic&iyo yotieihtt 
pcficho  d&yttb:  **0'ni  I  emrtb,  air,  beaven,  0*m ! 
Je6'U8iiieditate^  on  tbe  supreme^  splendoui''  of 
tbe  divioeann,  maybe  iUakninate  oar  minda  :'* 
aad,  at  the  present  day,  the  enlightened  brah- 
nHos  regard  this  vonie  as  an  invocation  to  the 
Bev«eml  deities  who  are  implored  by  the  wor- 
fliiipper  to  aid  his  intellect  in  the  apprehension 
and  adoration  of  God, 

In  oonDention  with  thesvn  are  the  twelve 
Aditya,  sons  of  Adtti,  the  universe.  In  the 
latter  vedic  age,  they  were  identified  with  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  aodiac,  or  tbe  sun  in  its 
twelve  saeceesive  signs. 

Soma^  also  Chandra,  the  moon,  is  chiefly 
celebrated  in  the  Vedas  in  connection  with 
the  6oma  plant,  but  in  tlie  Mababbatata*, 
Soma  t«  the  raytbieat  progenitor  of  the  great 
Inaar  race  of  Bharata.  Tbe  som;  soma  or 
aamalata  plant,  tbe  SarcotAemma  brevistigma; 
W>  et  A,  the  twisting  Sareostemma,  tbe  Horn 
of  the  Zsnd-^vefita^  often  mentioned  in  the 
Y^aS)  obtained  its  name  because  it  was 
gatliered  by  the  vedio  Aryans  by  moonlight. 
Tbey  carried  it- to  their  boraes  in  carts  drawn 
by  rams,  and  a  fermented  liquor  was  prepared 
by  maing  its  juice,  strained  through  a  sieve 
of  goal^s  liair,  with  barley  and  gbi.  This 
wine  was><irunk  at  all  their  religious  festivals, 
iuid  was  used  as  an  intoxicant  by  the  rishi, 
n'bo  also  at  their  nteale  partook  of  beef.  How 
far  this  raee  partook-  generally  of  this  wine  is 
unknown,  but  tbe  Big  Veda  ii^  says  in  iHb 
pmisfl^the  ^'purifying  soma,  like  the  sea  rolling 
its  waves,  has  ponred  forth  sengs^  and  hymns 
and  thoughts;" 

Tbe  Aswini,  apparently  a  pereonifloation  of 
tight  and  meistare,  aAre  alluded  to  in  the 
Vedas  as  sons  of  the'  sun,  also  as  tbe 
Bnn'asaysi  and  are  noticed  as' tbe  physicians 
of  the  gods.  They  are  described  as  young  and 
baiidsome  and  riding  on  horses. 

Vaya  o«  the>  air^  and  th«  Mamt  as  winds, 
nre  personified  and  Invoked.  The  Marut  are 
lepioted  as-  roaring  amongst  tbe  foresto  and 
KMnpared  to  youtl^ol  warriors  bearing  lances 
m  tbeir  sboukietSy  delightudg  in  tbe  soma 
nice^  Uke  Indra^and,  like  him^lfhe  beetowers 
€  benefits  oni  their  worshippers 
^  Ushas,  or  the  dawn,  the  early  mominif,  the 
bat  imJo  Haah  of  Hj^hty  is^  compared  to  a 
uothar  awakening  her  children,  to  a  loving 
Daidea  awa^kening  a  aleeping  world,  to  a 
ranng'  married  maidea,    '^likea^  yonthfbl 

»iide  befoM  her  husband,  thon  anooverest  I  weieiiru  that  they  had  also  roads  andferries^ 
iiFbotornvwitbafsmile.^'  Aaageddm  she;lbaUook'aiiftii'  aftd  waf^na;  they  had  oar- 
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ie'dts^etf  (kig'  Vedk  I.  2y '^tUe  mighty,  the 
gi^W  of  light :'  fifom  on  bigb  she  beholds  all 
&iing*';  eVer  yonthfhl,  ever  loving,  she 
comes  finst  to  the  invodation/*  Indra;  accord- 
ing to  Bunsen  (iii.  587,  8,  iv.  459),  is  the 
prototy)[)e  of  Zeus,  and  was  a  personification  of 
Other ;  Soma  was  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice. 
Indra  as*  the  regent  of  the  east,  is  identi- 
cal with  Devandra,  tbe  king  of  the  Deva. 
The  Er^thrina  fulgens,  the  Parijata  or  fairy 
locks,  is  supposed  to  bloom  in  Indra's  gardens, 
and  an  episodis  in  tbe  Puranaa  relates  tbe 
quarrelling  of  Bukmini  and  Satyabliama^  the 
two  wives  of  Krishna,  for  the  exclusive  pos- 
session  of  this  flower  which  Krishna  had  stolen 
from  tbe  garden.  The  gandharva,  in  binda 
mythology,  a  shade,  a  spirit,  a  ghosts  a  celes- 
tial musician,  are  demi-gods  or  angels  who  in- 
habit Indm's  heaven  and  form  tbe  orchestra 
at  the  banquets  of  the  gods.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  witnen^ses  of  the  actions  of  men,  and 
as  sixty  millions  in  number. 

The  geography  of  the  vedic  hymns  confirms 
the  theory  that  the  Aryan  race  migrated  from 
OentM  Asia  about  seventeen  centuries  before 
Christ,  entered  India  by  tbe  udrth-west, 
dwelt  during  the  earliest  vedio'portion  inthe 
Punjab,  and  migrated  or  rather  fought  their 
way  into  Centtal  India  daring  the  five  cen- 
turies that  succeeded.  From  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  SarasWati  and  other  rivers.  We 
learn  that  the  Punjab  was  at  one  time  the  lo^ 
oality  of  the  vedic  Aryans.  The  Massagetse 
ooeupied  precisely  that  position  to  which  tbe 
legends  of  Mount  Mern  and  its  rivers  (amongst 
the 'rivers' the  Jaxartes  and  the  Orns  may  bid 
cieariy  traced)  point  as  tbe  cradle  of  the  Aryan 
raee,  and  the  early  mention  of  the  Sac®  (Sa- 
kya)  and  Bactrians  (Tavana)  as  the  principal 
f oi^ign  nations,  confirms  tbe  aupposition  that 
the  Aryan  race  travelled  southwards  from  thia 
highlands'  of  Central  Asia  before  entering 
the  Punjab.  The  Aryans  of  the  vedic  period 
were  not  barbarians  or  nomades.  From  the 
Big-Veda  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of 
ite  ofomposition,  the  cow  was  not  reverenced, 
though  cow-stealing' was  a  grtt^  crime.  lu 
the  earliest  period  of  therr  migration,  they 
had  no  money.  Their  wealth  consirtkl  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats  and'  bulS&loee,  and 
the  cow  was  ^e  medium  of  barter.  But  thens 
is  abo  BMtitionin  their  hymns  of  cities,  of 
commercei  merchants  and  c^ors,  of  weapona 
of  wood  aM  irott}  of  cbariotiii,  ot  heralds,  of 
tmvellers;  and  inns- for  their  accommodation, 
and  even  of  the'^ees  of  primitive  civilization. 
These  immigrant  into  India)  in  the  time  of 
the  '•  Yedae,  weare  aleo  told,  were  a  cow-eitting 
and  Bpitit^drlnkfng.  people;  From  their  hymna 
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xiagea  and  w^  chariot*  dmwn  by  boraas^  and  i 
be  carriage  was  made  of   wood  with  bntaa 
wheels  and  iron  rims  and  pillars.  It  bad  seats 
and  awnings,  was  easy  going  and  sometixnes 
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whole  art  <rf  war; 
which  the  system  of  mechanical  aitsisiiidii 
ed.  Next  in  order. to  these  are  the  six  W 
danga  or  bodies  of  leamingy  three  of  vWK 


inlaid  with  gold.  Iron  and  steel  were  subse- 1  belong  to  grammar ;.  one  relates  to 
quently,  at  leiast^  in  use,  for  there  is  mention 
of  iron  armour,  of  arrows  tipped  with  steel, 
and  Forus  gave  thirty  pounds  of  steel  to  Alex- 
ander. They  bad  a  knowledge  of  the  sea ; 
had  halls  of  justice  and  halls  and  cham- 
bers of  sacrifice,  but  apparently  no  temples 
or  images.  Women  held  a  high  social  posi- 
tion. The  rishi  and  his  wife  conversed  on 
equal  terms,  went  together  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  practised  austerities  together.  Lovely 
maidens  joined  in  processions,  and  grown  up 
daughters  remained  without  reproach  in  their 
fathers'  house.  But  we  read  of  drunkenness, 
polygamy,  cheating,  gambling,  abandoning  of 
children,    thieves,  courtezans  and    eonuchs. 


ceremonies ;  a  fifth  to  the  whole  oompMitf 
mathematics ;  and  the  siztii,  to  the  expla» 
tion  of  obscure  words  or  pkraaes  in  the  ¥» 
das.  Subordinate  to  these  Anga(tbottglitli 
reason  of  tiie  arrangement  is  not  obvioiis,)» 
the  series  of  sacred  poems,  the  body  of  hi; 
and  the  six  philosophical  Shaaira.  The  iii 
Indian  poet  after  Yedic  times  was  Yslnih, 
author  of  the  Ramayana,  a  oomplete  epicpMS 
on  one  coutiiiuedi  iuterestiiig»  and  hertne» 
tion;  and  the  next  in  celebrity,  if  it  be  vt 
superior  to  it  in  reputation  for  holiness,  istb 
Mahabarat  of  Vyasa.  To  Valmiki  are  smi^ 
ed  the  books  subsequent  to  the  Yedai,  ^ 
sacred  Furanas^  which  are  called  the  ^ 
Elashivat,  an  illustrious  rishi,  married  ten  I  teen,  and  which  have  the  following  titki:^ 
sisters  at  once,  and  polyandry  also  prevailed, 
for  in  an  allegory,  Kashivat  says,  "  Aawins  ! 
your  admirable  (horses)  bore  the  car  which 
you  had  harnessed,  (first)  to  the  goal,  for  the 
sake  of  honour ;  and  the  damsel  who  was  the 
prize,  came  through  affection  to  you  and 
acknowledged  your  (husbandship)  saying,  you 
are  my  lord."   (vol.  L  p.  322.) 

The  Yedas  are  the  earliest  sacred  writings 
of    the    hindus.      The    Vedas    are    hymns 
(Sakta)  arranged  in  books   (Ashtaka]^  that 
form  a  ritual.    The  hymns  of  the  Rich  or  Rig 
Veda    are  repeated  entirely  in  a   diftjointed 
form  in  the  Sama,  and  with  little  alterations 
in  the  Atharva  also,  while  the  Yajur  con- 
taina  principally  forms  of  prayer.     A  Yeda, 
in  its  strict  sense,  is  simply  a  Sanhita,  or  col- 
lection of  hymns.     These  hymus  form  the 
mantra  or  ritual,  and  are  the  true  Yeda.  The 
Big,  the  Sama,  and  the  Yajur  are  the  three 
universally   received.    The  Atharvana  is  of 
more  doubtful  authenticity.    They  comprise 
various  sections,  which  are  again  divided  and 
subdivided  under  the  distinctions  of  Mantra, 
Brahmana,  It'hihasa,  Parana,  Upanishad,  &g. 
They  were  reduced  to  order  by  Yyasa,  and 
prescribe  the  moral  and  religious  duties  of 
mankind.    But  the  books  on  divine  know- 
ledge, called  Yeda,  or  what  is  known,  and 
Shruti,  or  what  has  been  beard  from  revela- 
tion, are  supposed  to  have  been  very  numer- 
ous ;  and  the  four  here  mentioned  are  thought 
to  have  been  selected  as  containing  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  man.   The  comment- 
aries   on    these    hindu    scriptures,    among 
which  that  of  Yasishtha  seems  to  be  reputed 
the  most  excellent,  are  innumerable.     From 
the  Yedas  are  immediately  deduced  the  prac-; 
tical  arts  of  chirurgery  and  medicine,  music 
and  dancing;  archery,  which  comprises  the 


1  Brahm,  or  the  great  one  ;  S-  Pedma,  or  th 
Lotos;  3.  Brahmanda,  or  the  MnndaneEfi; 
4.  Agui,  or  Fire— (these  four  relate  toth 
creation);  5.  Yishnu,  or  the  Preserver ;i 
Garuda,  or  his  Eagle  ;  7.  the  transfoiGDi&a 
of  Brahma;  8.  Siva;  9.  Lings;  10.  Uan* 
son  of  Brahma;  11.  Scanda,  son  of  Stfs;  ^ 
Marcandeya,  or  the  immortal  man  ;  13.  Bli' 
wishya,  or  the  prediction  of  f atnri^— (^ 
nine  belong  to  the  attributea  and  powen  • 
the  deity);  14.  Mateya;  15.  Varahs;!^ 
Kurma ;  17.  YamaDa,or  as  many  incaroatMi 
of  the  Qreat  One  in  his  character  of  ^^''^'^ 
all  containing  ancient  traditions  ^^^^^^^^ 
by  poetry  or  disguised  in  fable.  The  6^ 
teenth  is  tlie  Bhagavata,  or  life  of  Siii^ 
with  which  the  same  poet  is  by  some  im*^ 
ed  to  have  crowned  the  whole  series ;  theo^ 
others,  with  more  reason,  assign  them  diftf* 
ent  composers,  and  they  are  ^iSieitBtij^' 
ranged  and  named  by  other  authorities. 

Of  the  philosophical  schools  it  wiU  be  ^ 
cient  here  to  remark,  that  the  first  ^f*P 
seems  analogous  to  the  Peripatetic ;  ^^ 
cond,sometimes  called  Yaisishica  or  Vaiac^ 
to  the  Ionic  ;  the  two  Mimansa,of  wbieii*|' 
seoond  h  often  distinguished  by  the  bsbm^ 
Yedanta,  to  the  Platonic ;  the  first  Sw<*fJ 
to  the  Italic,  and  the  seoond,  or  Pstsi!^ 
to  the  Stoic,  philosophy ;  so  that  Q«n^ 
corresponds  with  Aristotle,  Kanada  ^^^^ 
les,  Jaimini  with  Socrates,  Yyasa  with  ^*J 
Kapila  with  Pythagoras,  and  Pataojali  ^ 
Zenp;  but  an  accurate,  oomparisoa  ^^ 
the  iGlrecian  and  Indian  schools  would  ro^ 
a  considerable  volume. '  The  original  •^ 
of  those  philosophers  are  very  sueeiflct;  ^ 
like  all  the  other  .  ahastra,  ih^j  ^  ^' 
plained,  or  qbso^red  by  UpadarsaaSi  or  ^ 
mentaJt'ies,  without  end.    It.  xewjiia,  b^  ^ 
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tlpis  ot  hiiidtt  litertttojra^  that  ibe   Veda, 
paTsdis  Vedaoga,  Parana,    IHiarma,    and 
Birshana,  are  the  six  great  shaatra^  in  wLich 
L  knowledge,  divine  and  human,  is  Buppoeed 
be    compfiahended.      The. word  Sbaetra, 
irived  from  a  root  signifying  to   ordain, 
aaiiB  geuendly  an  ordinance^,  and  .particnlar- 
a  sacred  ordinance,  deliTered  by  inspiration 
•oper ly ;  therefore,  the  word  is  applied  only  to 
Ared  literature*     The  shndra,  or  sudra,  or 
wrtb  daaa  olhinda6,are  not  permitted  to 
udy  tke  six  proper  ^astra  before  mention- 
l;bat  an  ample  field  remains  for  them  in  the 
Ady  of  profane  literature,  eomprieed  in  a  mul- 
tude  of  popular  books,  wliicb  correspond  with 
te  several  shastra.     AH  the  tracts  on  medi* 
lUe   must,  indeed,  be  studied  by  the   vaida, 
r  hereditary  physicians,  who  have  often  more 
taming,  with  far  less  pride^  than  any  of  the 
rabmans  ;  they  are  usually  poets,  graroma- 
iaiis,    rhetoricians,   moralists,  and  may  be 
Bteemed,  in  general,  the  most  virtuous  aud 
miable  of  the  hindus.     Every  Purana  treats 
I  five  subjects :  1,  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
erse ;  2,  its  progress  and  the  renovation  of 
worlds ;  3,  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  heroes  ; 
i,  chronology  according  to  a  fabulous  system; 
kud  5,  heroic  bibtory,  containing  the  achieve- 
nents  of  demi-gods  and  heroes.     Since  each 
Purana  contains  a  cosmogony,  with  mytho- 
ogical  and  heroic  history,  the  works  which 
t)ear  that  title  may  not  unaptly  be  compared 
bo  the  Grecian  theogonies.    This  description  is 
spplieabletothe  eighteen  mythological  poems 
Balled  Purana,  not  to  certain   passages    of 
ftaoh  Veda^  bearing  the  same  name  of  Purana, 
Mid  interspersed  throughout  that  portion  of 
the    Tedas    entitled    Brahmana,    or    divine 
precepts.    In  the  Brahmana,  moral  precepts, 
religioua   instruction    and   information    are 
conveyed.    The   body  of  Yedic  literature  is 
immense.  Professor  Wilson  supposes  the  Yedas 
to  belong  to  the  8th  century  before  Christ,  and 
they  are  by  some  said  to  recognise  the  insti- 
tution of  caste  or  at  least  of  social  distinctions 
from  which  this  institution  has  arisen.    Very 
little  is  known  of  the  Puranaa  which  are  less 
interesting  than  the  8anhita,  as  being  of  later 
date.    The  Brahmana  are  chiefly  liturgical 
jmd  legendary,  and  in  the  Upanishad,  passing 
into  the  rationalized  state,    and  becoming 
metaphysical    and   mystical.     It  would  be 
difficult  to. find  two  sets  of  opinions  more 
absolutely  irreconcileable  than  Yedic  hymns 
and    Yedantic     philosophy.     The     Shutra 
thoriums)    or     Brahmashutra^    the    chief 
au^oriti^s  of  the  pantheistic  Yedanta  school) 
though    much     later     than    the    rest,    are 
^tiU  .mnemonics,  es  aIso  the  Yaiseshka  or 
atomic  school  of  Kanada.    This  supplemen- 
tary mass  of  Yedic  literature,  including  philo- 
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sophy,  comidentarieR,  aphorisms,  Sec,  might 
furnish  occupation  for  a  long  and  laborious 
life.  The  Rig-Yeda  Sanhita  is  the  oldest 
book  known  to  the  hindus,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  oldest  books  in  the  world.  £ach  hymu 
is  called  a  Sakta,  of  which  there  are  about  a 
thousand,  arranged  into  eight  Ashtaka  or 
Khanda,  of  unequal  extent.  Another  divi- 
sion is  into  ten  Mandala,  sub-divided  into  a 
hundred  Anuvaka.  Each  hymn  has  a  Rishi 
or  inspired  writer  for  its  author.  The  del* 
ties  which  this  Yeda  invoke  are  elemental, 
i.  e^  personifications  of  earth,  fire,  and  water, 
and  the  winds,  &c.  In  the  drd  Ashtaka,  Agni 
has  44  hymns  addressed  to  him ;  the  neat 
to  him  in  number  comes  Indra  with  48,  and 
after  them  the  Marut  or  the  winds  have  the 
iai^est  number  of  hymns.  The  Rig-Yeda  is 
the  firsts  and  the  chief  of  the  four  Yeda, 
the  others,  the  Sama  Yeda,  Yejnr-Yeda,  and 
the  Atharvana  Yeda,  come  after  it.  These 
four  form  the  Sanhita  or  text.    The  Sanhita 

itself,  with  the  hymns  it  embodies,  forms  the 
mantra  or  ritual. 

The  language  of  the  Yedas  is  not  Sanscrit 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  difierenoe  between  it 
and  classical  Sanscrit  to  authorise  its  being 
called  a  separate  language.  The  dififereuce 
is  not  so  great  as  between  Anglo-Saxon  and 
modern  English,  but  it  is  greater  than 
between  the  Greek  of  Homer  and  Demos- 
thenes. The  names  of  the  rishi  or  compo- 
sers are  not  always  given  in  the  body  of  the 
hymns,  and  there  is  nothing  to  guide  the 
historian  or  chronologist  as  to  their  datee. 
Nevertheless,  good  schokrs  are  of  opmion 
that  Yedic  hymns  were  composed  mostly 
about  fifteen  or  seventeen  centuries  before 
Christ,  but  not  committed  to  writing,  and 
therefore  not  collected  until  the  eighth  century 
B.  C.  With  all  thei^  difficulties,  they  furnish 
much  information  regarding  the  origin  and 
early  state  of  some  of  the  races  who  are  now 
called  hindus.  The  people  among  whom  tho 
Yedas  were  composed,  had  evidently  passed 
the  nomadio  stage.  They  had  no  money,  and 
their  wealth  consisted  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
goats  and  buffaloee,  and  the  cow  was  the 
medium  of  barter.  But  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  Yedas  has  ever,  been 
translated,  nor  is  it  ever  likely  that  the  whole, 
mass  of  Yedic  literature  will  ever  see  the 
light  in  a  modem  language.  Portions  of  the 
Rig  Yeda  have  been  transited  by  the  late.F4 
Rosen,  the  late  M.  Longlois,  and  by  PofesKW: 
Wilson,  whose  labours  have  given  us  font 
Ashtaka*  containing  502  hymns.  And  Dr«. 
Muller  undertook  to  produce  a  complete: 
one  at  the  expense  of  the.  E.  L  Company. 
the  3000  pages  of  large  quarto  whkh  .had 
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at>pMi'ed»  embrAoer  li4tl»  tsoto  tiMa  half  th« 
SwhiU  with  Sayanan's  OommBntafy.  ladeed^ 
Both  caioulated  Ihafe  the  mote  Saiihita  or 
Bietrical  portioB  of  the  Yedas,  as  diatingiiish*- 
ed  from  theBrabmana  or  later  rita«l  appended 
to  eaeb,  contains  not  lees  tban  80,000  ooiip«> 
lets,  of  which  11,000  go  to  the  Rig- Veda. 
In  the  splendid  edition  of  this  book  which, 
as-  has  been  mentioned.  Professor  Max  MuUer 
was  producing  at  the  expense  of  tbe  K  L 
GoinpAi>79  little  more  tban  half  the  Sauhitai 
with  Sayanan's  commentary,  ocoiipied  soaroe* 
ly  leas  than  8,000  pages  of  large  qaarto. 
There  bas  been  printed  the  first  Toiume  of 
the  late  Frofesftor  Wilson's  translation  of  the 
Big-Veda  Sanbita.  If  tbe  iangoage  seems 
prosaic  for  hymnsi  and  the  style  altogetiier 
more  adapted  to  tbe  bage  quarto  translation 
of  the  Visbnu  Furana,  it  has  been  stated  by 
a  re? iewer  that  the  diction  of  the  Vedas  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  turn  into  elegant 
and  even  poetic  £nglisb,  and'  be  proves  tbis 
by  the  foliiiwing  fresh  and  animated  desorip-* 
tion  of  tbe  early  dawn  : — 
**  Westward  sbe  goes'  as  a  bvotbeiiess  maiden 

Seeks  the  men  of  her  kin  ; 
And  as  one  mounts  tbe  hall  of  justice  to  ire- 

cover  stolen  goods ; 
Like  tbe  wife  that  yearns  to  charm  ber  spouse, 

Dawn  d«cks  hernelf  in  pleasing  garb,  and 

smiling,  as  it  were,  displays  her  cbarmsi-' 
^Xbe  yoathfttl  dawu  approaches   from  the 

East^ 
She  yokes  her  team  oi  purple  oaten;     '  Dawn^ 

like  a  barber,  shears  tbe  thickened  gloom  ; 
And  bares  her  bosom  as  the  cow  her  udder 

yields ;. 
And  as  the  cattle  hasten  to  the  lea,  sbo  west- 
ward speeds. 
And  shedding  bxdllianee'  o'er  ail  the  earth, 

drives  back  tbe  night" 

It.  is  said  to  be  quite  possible  to  give  tbe 
•literal  seii»e  and  even  the  proper  order  of  the 
WNiffds,  and  yet  retain  the  spirit  and  Warmth' 
4i£  tbe  original ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  tbe* 
ibllowing  Teraiun>  is  given  of  one*  of  the  most 
spirited  bymua  which  has  yet  been  published 
ift  English.     It  describes  the  ouutest  of  indra, 
tiie:lanlof  thunder,  with  Vrit^a,  otherwise 
ceiled  A.bi,  the  petvonification  of  tbe  min->' 
doud  ;.  and:  those  who  know>  bow  important 
Mnis  to  many  coautriesllke  Itidia,  can  well 
appreciate  the  joy  tfaaV  welcomes  descending' 
showers  upon  the  parched  and  heated'  fields, 
atfd'  lUildeiistand'  how  tbe  cloud  whibh  is  sup- 
posed* tot  imprison  the  waters^  is  regatded  as  a 
dunDn,  while  the  lightning  tbat  cleav<Mit,  and 
setdthem  free  todescend  on  earth,  ii  wonship- 
ptdlas  a  beneficent'  deity. 
'/  <i)£  indra  now,  the*  atttsfettt'  mighty  deeds, 
4  whioh  he,  th«  ftlfundterer,  acASeved^  Jt  sing. 
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The  dood!  he  slew^  Iteit:  spiHedifteinin; 

He  bfoloe  (chanaels)  lor  lh»  moortn 

stream  St 
He  slew  the-  cloud  that' slunk  back  to  tk 

mountain.    Twasbtri  had  made  his  lattiiif 

bolt  for  him. 
As  to  their  calves  do  oows,  the  floiriogw 

ters  hurried  to  the  sea. 
Like  a  bull,  he  sought  tlm  Soma.    At  tkitn* 

pie  rites  he  drank  it  as  'twas  poured. 
Magbavan  seised  hia  shafb,  the  thundeiMl; 

be  struck  that  first-born  of  the  douds. 
When,  Indra^tbott  hast  slain  the  firat-bonil 

the  clouds,  then  hast  thou  destroyed  lb 

deceptions  of  those  deludem* 

The  sun  and  sky  atid  dawn  producing,  theD» 
forward  f uund'st  thou  not  a  foe  at  all. 

Indra  struck  the  cloudier  cloud-god,  wMsd 

with  bis  bolt  with  mighty  blow. 
As  tree-truoks    felled  by  the    axe,  A'hi  Ss 

stretched  upon  the  earth. 
Like  a  warrior,  maliguaot,  Yritra  challdofed 

the  great  hero,  destroyer  of  many,  ilang^ 

terer  of  his  foes. 
He  has  not  escaped  the  contact  of  these  slis^ 

ters,  Indra's    foe  has    crushed    tbe  rii« 

(banks). 
Footless  and  handleas,  Indra  he  defied.  Bi 

suuck  his  thunder-dint    upun   his  ops' 

side. 

As  an  eunuch  desiring  ta  be  like  amaOp  Tfr 

tra  lay  bereft  of  many  limbs. 
Afl  from  a  rivet  of  bcuken  banks,  the  esM 

bringing  joy  to  the  heart,  flow  o'er  hinl^ 

ing  there. 
At  the  feet  of  the  waters  which  Vritrais^ 

might  imprisoned,,  lies  A'hi  stretched: 
Tbe  mother  of  Vritra  lay  across  ber  soo'i^ 

dy.)    Indra  on  her  brought  down  Uii*^ 

pon* 

The  mother  was  above,  tbe  son  beldw.  Di* 

lay  as  a  cow  with  ber  calf. 
O'er  the  nameless  corpse  of  Ytitta,  eastistki 

midst  of  restless  never  ceasing  wavei, 
The  waters  pass.    The  foe  of  Indm  hx  ^ 

lasting  gloom. 
The  waters,   the  wives  of  the  destroys;  M 

stood  restndned,  guarded  by  A'fai,  lib  Af 

cows'by  Pairin.' 
Indra,  having  slain  Vritra,  has ' opened  tbet^ 

veru' which  confined  them; 
Lik6  a  horse's  tail  wast  thou;  Indta,  widi  Af 

thunderbolt,  when  he  alone,  teqdeadB^ 

struck  at  thee  again. 
Thou  bast  won  the  kine.    Thdu  bait  W(aO 

heto,  the  Soma  jtdce.  Tbou  haSt  seat  ddii 

t^e  seven  rivers  to  fiow. 
N6r  the  lightnhig,  not' the  thimder,  M^ 

ndn  which  he  pomred^  mir  the  thttaduM 

rea;eh«d  Ihink, 
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Vhtm  h»  and  Yriim  fought*    Even  in  other 

(fighta)  was  Mabavas  victorioua. 
yhat,  alajrer  of  A'hi,  didat  thou  look  for  In- 

dra  \  wben  fear  entered  thy  heart,  abont  to 

slay  him, 
Lnd  nine  and  ninety    atreame,  like  frighted 

hawk,  'thoa  fled'at  aoroM  % 
ndra,  bearing  the  thuiiderbeit,  (foeqame)  king 

of  the  moveable  and  immoYeiiblei  of  tame 

and  of  homed  beasts  ; 
SiQs  he  dwells  the  king  of  mortals.  AU  those 

things  he  comprehends,  as  does  the  wheel 

its  spokes/' 

At  page  84  Professor  Wilson  gives  a  trans- 
ition of  the  same  hymn  in  the  32ud  sakta, 
f  which  the  following  extracts  of  the  open- 
ag  stanms  are  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
arison:  — 

**  I  declare  the  former  valorous  deeds  of 
ndra,  which  the  thunderer  has  achieved  :  he 
love  the  doud  ;  he  cast  the  waters  down 
lo  earth) ;  he  broke  (a  way)  for  the  torrents 
I  the  moontain-. 

He  clove  the  cloud,  seeking  refuge  .on  the 
Qonntain  :  Twashtri  sharpevAed  his  far  whirl* 
ng  bolt :  the  lowing  waters  quickly  hasten- 
d  to  the  ocean,  like  cows  (hastening)  to 
beir  calves. 

Impetuous  aa  a  bull,  he  quaffed  the  soma 
fiioe  :  be  drank  of  the  libations  at  the  triple 
lacrifice.  Maghavan  took  his  shaft,  the 
iinnderbolt,  and  with  it  struck  tiie  first-born 
>f  the  donds. 

Inasmuch,  Indra,  as  thou  hast  divided  the 
iret^born  of  the  clouds,  thou  has  destroyed 
rhe  delusions  of  the  deluders,  and  then  en- 
gendering the  sun,  the  dawn,  the  firmament, 
ihoa  hast  not  left  an  enemy  (to  oppose  thee). 
With  his  vast  destroying  thunderbolt,  In- 
Ira  atmek  the  darkling  mutilated  Vritra  :  as 
lie  trunks  of  trees  are  felled  by  the  axe,  so 
ies  A'hi  pvostnate  on  the  earth/' 

Professor  Wilaon's  prose  translation  is  of 
raJne  to  the  student  ignorant  of  Sanscrit^  who 
irould  natarally  look  with  some  suspicion 
ipon  poetical  versions. 

If,  as  is  supposed,  the  Yedas  were  com- 
KMed  about  seventeen  centuries  before  Christ, 
>at  not  Psdoced  to  wjitiog  till  Um  eighth  cen- 
airy,  this  would  have  admitted  of  much 
lew  maMer  being  introduced  when  the  tradi- 
ions  were  first  recorded.  And  a  atriking 
liflerenee  has  been  obaerved  between  the  my- 
iiology  of  the  Big  Veda,  and  ithat  of  the 
laroic  poems,  the  Mahabharata  and  Bama- 
^11%  and  the Pnranas.  Someof  the  divinities 
irttiahipped  in  Vedio  itimes  are  not  unknown 
U>  later  aysteins,  but  at  fimt  p«lorm  very 
iidbordinate  pasts,  whilK  those  deities  who 
wtm  the  pnficipal  obgeots  ef  worahip  ef  the 
BtfMent  day,  are  .either  wholly  unnamed  in 
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tki  Yedas,  or  are  noticed  in  an  inferior  or  dif-^ 
ferent  eapaoity.  The  names  of  Siva,  <^  Ma- 
hadeva,  of  Durga,  of  Kali,  of  itama,  of  Krish- 
na, so  far  as  research  has  gone,do  not  ooeor 
in  the  Vedas.  The  practice  of  the  conquered 
races  seems  to  have  been  to  represent  or  ve« 
gard  their  local  deities  aa  identical  with 
avatars  or  incarnations  of  the  vedic  chiefs; 
who  had  alneady  become  objecta  of  worship. 
The  Yedas  mention  Budra  aa  the  chief  of  the 
winds,  oolleciing  the  clouds  as  a  shepherd's  dog 
does  the  sheep,  and  attending  on  his  master 
Indra.  The  most  that  can  be  made  of  Budra 
itt  the  Yedas  is  as  the  father  of  the  winds^ 
and  seemingly  a  form  either  of  Agnior  Indra^ 
Even  in  the  Puranas  he  is  of  a  very  doubts 
ful  origin  and  identificati(»n  ;  but  in  the  pre-, 
sent  day,  eirerywhere  araonget  the  hindus  he 
is  identi6ed  with  Hiva,  of  whom  an  early 
notice,  abont  the  year  800  R.  0.,  is  to  be 
found  in  Ch.  Y,  v.  26  of  the  Book  of  Amos, 
where  Siva  is  stjled  Chiun,  a  usual  pronunci- 
ation in  India  even  of  the  present  dHy.  ''But 
you  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch 
and  Chiun,  your  images  tiie  star  of  your 
god,  which  you  made  to  yourselves."  la  the 
Yedas,  however,  with  the  ^nele  excep- 
tion of  an  epithet  '  Kapardi,'  with  braided 
hair,  of  doubtful  significance  and  applied  also 
to  another  divinity,  no  other  term  ap|>Jicahle  to 
Siva  occurs,  and  there  is  not  the  slighiest 
aliuslon  to  the  form  in  whicli,  for  the  last  ten 
centuries  at  least,  he  seems  t<i  have  been  al- 
most exclusively  worshipped  in  India,  that  of 
thelingam,  priapusorphallns:  neither  is  tliero 
the  slightest  hint  of  another  important  feature 
of  later  hinduism,  the  trimnrti,  or  triune  com- 
bination of  Brahma,  Yishnu  and  Mah'eswara 
or  Siva,  as  typified  by  the  mystical  syllaUo 
O'M.  (a-n-m)  although,  according  to  Iiighr 
authority  on  the  religions  of  antiquity  ({Vac* 
ur,  voL  i  pp-  26  ^  27.)  the  tnranrti  was  the 
first  element  in  the  modem  faith  of  thehindns, 
and  the  second  whs  the  lingam.  In  this  view 
Creuser  mnst  have  intended  the  mixtnre.of 
eveede  now  current  in  India ;  for  the  o\dt 
vedic  faith  had  few  of  the  elements  of  modem 
hinduism. 

Of  two  of  the  gods  whom  the  vedic  hjadsw 
worshipped,  Indra  and  Agni.  Indra  was  the 
firmament,  with  all  its  phenomena.  He  alone 
held  the  thunderbolt,  and  was  king  over  gode 
and  men.  Agni  was  the  element  of  fire.  Ail  ilia 
other  gods  were  but  manifestations,  or  otbee 
forms,  of  these  two.  The  relationship 
is  evident  between  Agni  and  the  Sun,  tiio 
Snrya  or  Bora,  or  Savitri  of  the  Vedas,  >imd 
a  female  divinity.  But  Indra  also  is  frequent* 
ly  identified  with  the  Sua ;  indeed.thetwehie 
great  deities  or  Aditya,  are  but  otlmr  nfunen 
of  ithe  same  god  as  fiassiding  ovnr  the  twelve 
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mon^  o!  the  year.  It  seems  strange  in  the 
fttce  of  so  significant  an  inference,  that  some  of 
the  best  oriental  scholars,  indnding  even  the 
iconoclast  Bently,  agree  in  affirming  that  the 
divisicm  of  theZodiac  intotwelve  signs  was  long 
posterior  to  the  time  of  the  Vedas,  and  that 
the  rishi  were  familiar  with  the  27  naksha* 
tra.  The  Aditya  most  freqnentlj  invoked 
are  Mitra,  Yarana,  AryamKn,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  Pusban,  Bhaga,  Yishna  and  Twashtri^ 
There  is  some  discrimination  in  these  attri- 
butes :  but  on  the  whole  they  are  pale  and  oo- 
loorless.  Pushan  watches  over  roads  and 
travellers,  Twashtri  is  the  Valcan  or  *  smith' 
of  the  gods.  Slight  mention  is  made  of  Vish- 
nu ;  but  we  have  the  germ  of  the  legendary 
'three  steps'  being, apparently,  simply  the 
rise,  culmination,  and  setting  of  the  snn. 
Among  the  inferior  deities,  the  Marat,  or 
winds,  hold  the  first  place  ;  and  next  to  them, 
or  nearly  on  the  same  level,  the  Aswini.  These 
are  two,  apparently  twins  or  brothers,  and 
sons  of  the  sea  (Sindu).  Sometimes,  as  Dr. 
Wilson  notices,  they  seem  to  be  the  '  precar- 
sive  rays  of  the  sun,'  at  other  tiroes,  perhaps, 
the  sun  and  m(K>n  as  rising  out  of  the  sea ; 
so  that  the  vedic  hindus  evidently  had  settle- 
ments on  the  sea  coast  or  on  some  water, 
which  they  called  a  sea.  The  Aswini  are  al- 
most invariably  represented  as  having  a  tri- 
angular oar  with  three  wheels,  drawn  by  asses ; 
while  their  name  appears  to  be  derived  from 
"  aswa"  a  horse,  which  would  iteem  to  iden- 
tify them  with  the  two  horses  of  the  sun.  Al- 
together they  are  a  per|)lexing  pair :  and  the 
sakta  addressed  to  them  are  richest  of  ail  in 
legend.  Their  connection  with  Indra  (Japi- 
ter),  their  patronage  of  mariners,  their  twin 
brotherhood,  the  two  horses  and  stars  foand 
on  their  coins,  identify  them  with  the  Grecian 
Dioscuri,  and  add  much  strength  to  the  theory 
that  the  Greeks  were  an  Aryan  or  Persian 
tribe  originally,  as  their  language  indisput- 
ably proves.  The  legend  of  Perseus  is  another 
link  in  the  chain.  It  is  singular  to  find  an 
exceptional  and  eccentric  worship  prevailing 
in  countries  so  remote  as  India  and  Greece, 
while  it  had  died  out  (if  it  ever  existed)  among 
the  parent  etock  in  the  vast  regions  between. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Aswini 
are  connected  with  the  primitive  hindu  as- 
tronomy. In  the  Vedas,  heaven,  earth, 
(Aditl  and  Pritivi)  and  ocean,  are  rarely  invok- 
ed, and'  the  sun  has  oomparatirely  few  sakta. 
Occasional  laudations  are  given  to  rivers, 
especially  to  Saraswati ;  and  this  nature-wor- 
ship extends  so  largely  as  to  embrace  the 
eow,  the  wood  used  in  the  oblations,  and  even 
the ''yapa,"  or  sacrificial  post.  To  Usha,  or  the 
dawn,'  some  of  the  most  beautif ul  hymns  in 
the  Veda  are  addressed*    AU  these  deltitos 
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are  expressly  declared  to  be  the  pto^y  i 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  (IFt^'iFo^ 
vol.  I.  p  276).  No  mention  ismsdeofth 
planets  :  for  Bruhaspati  is  not  a  pltnet,  te 
*the  lord  of  prayer:'  and  the  moon  iuB  sot 
even  a  sakta.  The  worship  of  ths  Yedie  m 
is  briefly  but  comprehensively  deaeribedlff 
themselves,  {AM.  /,  Adhy.  I,  Sukiai 
where  it  is  said,  the  standers  around  vm 
ate  with  (Indra)  the  mighty  (sun),  the  'mk 
stmctive  (fire),  the  moving  (wind),  ud  k 
lights  that  shine  in  tbesl^. 

Aphorisms  or  Sutra  were  the  lisoaimoded 
instruction  followed  in  the  hindu  lifcorgiai 
books — the  Vedas.  They  were  adopted  i 
the  fourth  period  of  the  Aryan  hiiida  ptogna 
about  B.  C.  1,000,  and  in  the  Sutra,  tbeoai* 
moiiial  prescriptions  were  reduced  tos  asi 
compact  form  and  to  a  more  preaaeai 
scientific  system.  The  Aphorianu  of  k 
Nyaya  Philosophy,  of  the  Minanaa  and  Yt^ 
were  reprinted  in  Sanscrit  and  EngM^ 
Professor  James  Ballantyne  of  the  fiosA 
college. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  Vedts  isgo^ 
rally  read  among  brahmins  :  it  is  read  fil^ 
out  the  meaning  l^eing  explained,  and  iaiifl^ 
soiete  Sanscrit.  The  great  rite  or  atrk 
called  yajna  is,  though  very  rarely,  celeb* 
ed  among  the  smarta  brahmina  The  i^ 
brahmins  who  live  by  the  Yedas  comnilk 
memory  twenty  or  thirl^  chapters,  whiekn 
recited  at  certain  ceremonies  in  weddingB,fin>' 
rals,  and  yajna.  Of  these  they  netvp 
tend  to  know  the  meaning.  Ordinaiy  M- 
minSf  though  taught  a  few  pages  of  tfaeVi- 
das  at  school,  are  not  expected  to  retaislii 
knowledge.  From  the  best  information  ilvM^ 
seem  that  not  ten  brahmins  might  be  fsd 
throughout  the  peninsula  who  are  realljtf 
ed  in  the  Yedas.  Those  recluses  whoiMf 
divinity  read  various  commentaries  eslkd  Bh- 
sbyam.  The  smarta  brahmins  read  the  S» 
cara  Bhashyam.  Thevaishnava  resdtbfr 
mannja  Bhashyam,  and  the  Madhavsis' 
the  Madhava  Bhashyam,  each  man  leaif 
the  commentator  approved  by  his  sect  ^ 
jangam  sect  are  in  all  respects  opposed  to  fie* 
tiousnees,  which  is  the  main  spring  of  ^ 
Tantm.  The  jangam  came  from  tbe  «^ 
Tantrica  from  the  north.  Tbe  Jangia  ad|tf 
the  linga  and  abhor  the  Goddess*  of  lMa>* 
(Venus  or  Kali,  as  Deos),  who  is  etpna^^ 
the  goddess  (Youi,  or  Bhaga  Malim)  of  ^ 
Tantrica.  The  Tantrica  take  nonotiei^ 
the  lingam.  They  adore  Betuk  (the  M 
and  other  malevoleat  powers.  The  jas^ 
honour  Siva  as  Dazina  Murti,  or  the  b^ 
oient  and  loving  doity.  The  Tmtim  ^^ 
they  aim  at  a  perfect  release  ftom  iWF 
lusts.    The  Jangam  do  Hbe  sanort  h^  ^ 
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fonaer  pretehd  to  yield  to  their  passions  as 
the  path  to  freedom,  wherens  the  jaiigam  or 
▼ira  Bai?a  cnll  on  their  votaries  to  deny  them- 
selves in  all  respects.  In  practice,  ho vv ever, 
the  vira  saiva  hold  \voiiieii  to  bo  inferiors^ 
and  their  licentiousness  is  grent. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  first 
500  hymns  of  the  Vedas^  we  can  discover  the 
Eastern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  Ari- 
an  races  at  thnt  time.  Among  the  enemies 
whom  they  t^ubdued  by  the  help  of  Indr», 
we  6nd  the  Arbuda,  supposed  by  all  scholni-s 
to  be  M«»unt  Aboo,  on  the  Aravali  Hills. 
Also  Kutsa,  by  the  help  of  Indra,  destroyed  a 
robber  chief  named  Kaya  (va);  who.se  country 
tiear  the  Sipha  was  between  the  Anjasi,  Kulisi 
and  Verapatni  rivers.  ( P'o^.  /.  p  268.)  A  town 
still  called  Kaya  exists,  and  in  its  vicinity  are 
the  Sipu;  Bunas  or  Banas,  and  Kalindi  river», 
thus  identifying  the  locality  of  Kuya  (va)  as 
olose  to  Arbuda  or  Aboo.  But  the  localities  fur- 
ther south,  viz.,  0<»jeiu,  Chittore  or  Udipore, 
the  river  Ohumbul  and  the  Merbudda  seem 
n(»t  to  have  become  known  to  them  then.  Of 
the  north*  however,  notices  occur  of  the 
•Tamna,  Sarjju,  Gumti,  and  one  allusion  to  the 
Ganga.  There  is  fighting  on  the  Sarjju  be-> 
tween  Arian  chiefs,  but  their  silence  as  to  the 
great  Ganges,  shows  that  it  was,  an  yet,  person- 
ally unknown  to  them,  or  that  they  had  only 
encountered  it  hi  ita  northern  course.  They 
xvere  occupants  of  Kashmir,  the  valley  of  the 
Punjab,  Siud,  Guzerat,  and  even  perhaps  near 
to  Delhi,  but  the  kingdoms  of  Magadliu  and 
Mithila  and  Ayodhia,  were  not  then  known, 
iir  were  not  founded.  The  seat  of  vedic  povv- 
er  and  learning,  when  at  its  zenith,  was  bo- 
i;%veen  the  Jumna  and  the  Indus,  and  all  to 
the  east  of  Delhi  or  ludrnpreKthn,  or  that 
ay  north  of  the  28th  parallel  of  latitudei  was 
rnknown  to  them.  Later,  in  the  time  of 
<;el«iucus,  their  territory  had  come  down  to 
['iitiia.  But  their  discovery  of  the  great 
jraiiges  was  later  than  the  Yedas,  which  only 
tliiideto  the  Sindu,  Saraswati,  and  the  Drish- 
^avati  (Knggar.) 

'X'lie  religion  of  the  Aryans,  as  shown  in 
lie  Vedas,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
^ttb  it,  differs  in  many  very  material  points 
rotti  that  of  the  hindoos  of  the  present  day. 
*})e  woriship  they  prescribe  isi  with  a  few  ez- 
ept^iotis,  domestic,  consisting  of  oblations  to 
ire,  and  invocations  of  the  deities  of  fire,  of 
Ixe  firmament,  of  the  winds,  the  seasons,  the 
lOon,  the  sun,  who  are  invited  by  the  sacri- 
■^^r,  if  A  brahmin,  or  by  his  family  priest,  if 
^  IB  not  a  brahman,  to  be  present,  and  a6cept 
^e  offering,  either  oiled  butter  or  the  juice  of 
20  soma,  Sarcoetoma  brevistigma,  which  ar^ 
^ftMTtd  upon  the  saerifi<iial  £re,  in  return  for 


ral  blessings  upon  thb  worshipper,  riches,  life, 
posterity; — the  shortsighted  vanities  of  hdmau 
desire,  which  constituted  the  sum  of  heathen 
prayer  in  all  heathen  countries. 

The  following  is  the  second  hymn  of  the 
Rig- Veda : 

1.  Approach,  0  Vayu  (deity  of  the  air); 
be  visible  :  this  soma  juice  has  been  prepar- 
ed for  thee  ;  approach,  drink,  hear  our  invo- 
catinu. 

2.  Tliose  who  praise  thee,  Vayu/celebrate 
thee  with  sacred  songs,  provided^  with  .store  of 
soma  juice,  and  knowing  the  season  suitable 
for  their  oblations. 

3.  Vayu,  thy  assenting  voice  comes  to 
the  sacrificer  ;  it  comes  to  many  through  the 
offenng  of  the  libation. 

4.  Indra  and  Vayu,  this  juice  has  been 
prepared  ;  come  with  benefits  for  us;  verily 
the  libation  desires  you. 

5.  Vayu  and  Indra,  observe  the  libations, 
being  present  in  the  offerings,  come  quickly. 

6.  Vayu  and  Indra^  mighty  men,  approach 
the  priest  of  the  sacri fleer  quickly,  6q  account 
of  his  prayers. 

7.  I  invoke  Mitra  (the  sun)  the  source  of 
purity  ;  T  invoke  Varuna,  able  to  destroy  ; 
both  cherishing  earth  with  water. 

8.  Mitra  and  Varuna,  be  pleased  with 
Ibis  propitiatory  offering  ;  for  to  you,  assur- 
edly»  do  sacrifices  owe  their  success,  as  tlie 
waters  do  their  abundance. 

9.  Mitra  and  Varuna,  all  wise  divinities, 
formed  foir  the  benefit  of  multitudes,  and  multi- 
tudinously  present,  give  efiicacy  tO  our  acts. 

The  Anga  and  Upanga,  i.  «.,  the  sciences 
and  secondary  sci^ncif^s  subordinate  to  the 
Vedas,  are  usually  called  Vedanga.  Six  princi- 
pal ones  are  enumerated,  viz.  : 

1 .  Pronunciation. 

2.  Description  of  religious  ceremonies. 

3.  Grammar. 

4.  Metre. 

5.  Daily  calendar. 

6.  Explanation  of  difficult  words,  (ety- 

mology.) 
It  seems  very  doubtful  if  at  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  the  Vedas,  idolatry  was 
practised.  In  India,  images  of  the  deified  ele- 
ments are  even  now  unworshipped,  and  except 
images  of  the  sun,  tliey  are  never  made.  The 
personification  of  the  divine  attributes  of  crea* 
tion,  preservation,  and  regeneration,  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  which  are  now  almost 
exclusively  recognised,  originated  no  doubt 
wifch  tbo  Vedas,  but  they  are  rarely  named 
— they  are  blended  with  the  elementary  dei- 
ties, they  enjoy  no  pre-emineAce,  nor  are  tbej 
ever  objects  of  special  adoration.  Ihere  is 
no   reason,   from  the  invocations  addressed. 


rlmith  they  afe  supplicated  to  confer  tempo-    to  them  in  common  with  the  air,  water,  th« 
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seasons,   the  planets,  to   suppose  that  they 
were  ever   worshipped   under   visible   types. 
Minis trat ion  to  idols  in  temples  is  held  by 
ancient  authorities  infamous  ;  Mnnu  repeated- 
ly classes  the  priest  of  a  temple  with  persons 
unfit  to  be  admitted  to  private  sscrifices,  or  to 
be  associated  with  on  any  occasion,  »nd,  even 
still,  the  priests  who  attend  npon  the  images 
in  public  are  considered  as  of  a  scarcely  repu- 
table order  by  all  hindus  of  learning  and  res- 
pectability.    The  worship  of  images  is  declar- 
ed to  be  an  act  of  inferior  merit  even  by  later 
authorities,  those  perhaps  with  which  it  origi- 
nated, and  it  is  defended  only  upon  tlie  same 
plea  which  has  been  urged  in  other  times  and 
other  countries,  that  the  vulgar  cannot  raise 
their  conceptions  to   abstract  deity,  and  re- 
quire some  perceptible  object  to  which  their 
senses  may   be   addressed.     **  Corresponding 
to  the  natures  of  different  powers  and  quali- 
ties," it  is  said,  '*  numerous  figures  have  been 
invented  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  understanding."     And 
again  :  "The  vulgar  look  for  their  gods  in 
water  ;  men  of   more  extended  knowledge,  in 
the  celestial  bodies ;  the  ignorant,  in  wood, 
brick,  and  stones.''  It  is  almost  certain,  there- 
fore^ that  the  practice  of  worshipping  idols  in 
temples   was  not  the   religion  of  the  Vedas. 
The  dwelling   house  of  the  householder   was* 
his  temple  :  if  qualified,   he  whs   his   own 
priest ;   but  this   practice   even   among  tht) 
brahmans,  probably  soon  fell  into  desuetude, 
as  they  more  extensively  engaged  in  secular 
avocations,    and  it   became    almost    univer- 
sally the  practice  to  retain  a  family   priest. 
This  is  still  the  custom.  Instead*  however,  of 
being  a  brahman  of  learning  and  character, 
he  is  very  commonly  illiterate,  and  not  always 
respectable.     The  office  has  also  undergone  an 
important  modification.     The  family   priest 
was  formerly  also  the  guru,  or  spiritual  ad- 
viser of  the  family.     The  priest  now  rarely 
discharges  that  function  ;  he  merely  conducts 
the  domestic  rites  ;  and  the  guini,  to  whom 
extravagant  deference,  such  as  is  due  to  deity 
alone,  is  paid,  is  a  very  different  individual, 
very  usually   not   a  brahmin    at   all,  but  a 
member  of  some  of  the  mendicant  orders  that 
have  sprung   up   in    comparatively   modern 
times,  a  vagrant  equally  destitute  of  know- 
ledge, learning,  and  principle. 

In  many  parts  of  India,  the  Vedas  are  not 
Studied  at  all,  or  are  so  merely  for  the  sake  of 
repeating  the  words,  the  sense  being  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  no  importance  even  by  the  brah- 
min who  recites  or  chants  the  expression.  Of 
the  four  Vedas,  the  Rig-veda,  the  Yojur- 
veda,  the  Sama-veda,  and  the  Atharva-veda, 
the    Rig-veda   is   the 


sukta  or  mantra,  each  stanza  of  wliicb  is 
called  a  '-  rich,"  addressed  chiefly  to  the  godi 
of  the  elements,  and  especially  to  liidra  tii« 
god  of  the  Dtmctsphere,  and  Agtii  the  god  of 
fire.  The  composition  of  the  principal  man- 
tm  of  the  llig-veda  is  supposed  to  have  takes 
place  about  thirteen  centuries  before  the  Cbm- 
tian  era. 

Much  connected  with  the  natives  of  Indi^ 
of  ancient  days  will  never  be  knovrn,  bat  the 
ytowerful  branch  of  the  Arian  race  who  pas!«i 
into  Indi.a  between  the  fourteenth  and  eiglitk 
centuries  before  ChriKt,  brought  with  them  the 
language  of  the  Vedas,  and  down  to  the  p 
senc  day,  all  brahmins  profess  alike  to  Tecff- 
nine  the  authority  of  thea«  sacred  books.  W« 
witness  worshippers  of  Siva  and  Vi8hnn,»<^ 
theroaintainersof  the  SankhyaorNJaJ8do^ 
trines,  considering  themf elves,  and  even  eack 
other,  to  be  orthodox  members  of  the  }ii«i« 
community.  Jt  is  this  common  reCi«gn»Ui« 
of  that  one  set  of  religions  books  whicli  is  \^ 
sole  bond  of  union  amongst  the  depcendantsof 
the  various  races  and  tribes  professing  hiiHif- 
ism  or  braltminism,  who  now  ))eople  h^ 
The  Atharavana  or  Athara-veda,  or  Atham 
Veda,  tlie  fourth  .of  the  Vedas,  comprebtf* 
the  wliole  science  of  bindu  theology,  m^x^ 
sicsi  and  philosophy. 

The  Vediis  throw  little  light  upon  thi 
strange  theology  and  most  eccentric  tenets* 
the  present  hindus.  Besidea  being  iinabitif 
find  in  the  Vedas  the  true  «irigin  of  cr^ 
there  cannot  be  found  in  them  the  primitJ« 
forms  of  the  liindu  triad,  the  source  of  ^ 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  nor  thatc«»»' 
ation  of  polytheiam  and  pauiheism  vki^ 
ought  to  have  preceded  the  nchism  of » 
philosophical  schools  from  orthc«doxbrahB*' 
ism.  For  centuries,  the  brHhwinnappeaW* 
the  Vedas  as  their  authority  for  evcfy^^J 
and  malpractice  which  they  maintained,^ 
met  the  ar^'umenta  of  £urai>e»ina  by  nitm 
to  those  books,  which  were  alwnysqu««<*^* 
support  of  every  doctrine  and  every  \tnM 
and  to  confound  an  opponent.  Jt  liasl^ 
conceded  that  the  laws  of  Menu,  though  cJ(^ 
lent  aiid  authoritative  in  one  ajpe,  ^^'j 
binding  in  all ;  but  the  universality  of  Vj 
precept  was  always  insisted  on,  and  i^"^ 
said  that  if  a  principle  were  not  found  iatki^ 
books  it  would  not  be  adhered  to.  hff, 
these  grounds,  now  that  the  contents  of  ^ 
Vedas  are  known,  all  the  institntions,*^ 
as  wel!  as  religious,  of  modern  brabmi**i 
might  be  overthrown,  and  in  this  respei^*' 
labour  has  p(»8sessed  such  value  aa  thatfWi 
to  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  ^ 
works  which  the  present  hindus  assert  U>^ 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Brahnia  W*** 


most    importnn^,     It    ,.,„^ ^- 

consists  of  metrical  hymns  or  prayers  termed  1  The  study  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranai^* 
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kindoos  would  serve  to  dissipate  rauch  of  the 
luysterious  avre  with  which  they  have  looked  on 
these  books.  The  more  the  hindoo  may  read, 
the  less  res{)ect  could  he  feel  fur  them.  Not 
only  is  the  divine  origin  ulurnied  for  them  at 
once  refured  by  the  very  ordinary  characters 
which  distinguish  them  as  peculiarly  mortal, 
hut  tliey  are  nut  even  all  of  them  on  sacred 
HuhjectH.  In  one  place  we  have  an  erotic 
dialogue  of  a  loose  description  between  a 
man  and  his  wife ;  in  anotiier,  im  address  to 
food  ;  in  another,  a  gambler  comphiiiis  of  his 
ill  luck.  In  one  the  hawk,  in  another  the  sa- 
criliciat  pole,  in  a  third  the  Fran e< 'line  part- 
ridge, in  others  even  the  mortar  and  pestle, 
and  the  wheel-barrow,  in  which  the  victim  is 
brought  to  the  sacritice,  are  the  subjects  of 
laudation. 

In  the  later  hymns  of  the  Yedas  there  can  be 
traced  the  origin  of  the  Vi;ihnu  worship  and 
the  setting  anide  of  ludra.  Hut  the  foreign 
Mahadeva  and  Bhai'ani  came  in  with  the 
SakiJB,  and  mingled  in  their  worsiiippings  until 
the  dootrineHof  Buddhn,  hiniaelf  d  Sakyun, 
were  promulgated,  and  held  their  own  for 
nearly  a  thousjuid  years,  until  Vishnu,  Hrah- 
ma,  Siva,  Durga,  Kali,  lUmu,  Krishmi,  Gkine> 
889  Kartikeya,  and  a  host  of  new  divinities, 
prevailed  abtmt  Hie  8th  or  9th  century  of  the 
christian  era,  over  a  better  faith  than  their 
own,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  enslave  and 
degrade  the  hiudn. 

la  the  early  times  represented  by  the  Ye- 
das,  in  the  songs  of  the  iiigVe<iit,  there  is 
little  of  philosophy, — mystic  tendencies  are 
little  developed  ;  but  the  wars  of  kings,  ri- 
iralries  of  ministers,  triumphs  and  defeats,  war- 
loiigs  and  imprecations,  ocosuiionally  occur. 
rhe  active  side  of  life  is  still  promiiient  in  the 
genuine  poetry  of  the  several  riuhi,  and  there 
itill  exists  a  certain  equilibrium  between  the 
^wo  scales  of  human  nature.  It  is  only  after  the 
Urian  tribes  had  advanced  southwards,  and 
dftken  possession  of  the  rich  plains  and  beauti- 
ul  groves  of  Central  India,  that  they  seem  to 
i»ve  turned  all  their  euergicH  and  ihou«^hts 
rum  the  world  witiiout  them  to  that  more 
iruuderful  nature  which  they  perceived  within. 
^tich  Wiis  their  state  when  the  Greeks  first 
»ecame  acquainted  with  them  after  the  dis- 
L>very  of  India  by  Alexander. 

The  fi»ur  classes  of  priests  required  by 
radio  service  had  their  distinct  duties  assign- 
cf ,  and  rules  were  adopted  to  assist  them  in 
[le  punctilious  discharge  of  even  the  most 
tiiiute  services.  The**Adhrarya/'  aided  by  the 
itual  prescribed  in  the  Yajur  Yeda,  prepared 
[le  place  of  ceremony,  provided  the  materials, 
id  up  the  animal,  sacrificed  it,  and  performed 
II  the  harder  labour,  mattering  as  they  pro- 
^ededy  the  usual  iuvocittiou8,The  ^*  Udgatri/' 
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directed  by  the  Sama  Yeda,  sang  the  sacred 
hymns.  The  Hotri,  acquainted  with  the 
whole,  as  taught  in  the  Rig  Yeda,  recited  at 
the  appointed  times,  in  loud,  clear  tones,  the 
holy  texts,  invocations,  and  prayers ;  while 
the  brahmin  superintended  the  whole,  watch- 
ed that  mistakes  were  corrected,  and  saw  that 
the  entire  rites  were  performed  in  due  order. 
On  all  these  topics  explanations  arose,  minute 
directions  were  given,  and  as  time  went  on, 
and  the  original  import  of  particular  ceremo- 
nies and  sacrifices  became  lost,  other  explana- 
tions, even  of  the  most  puerile  kind,  were  sug- 
£;eHted,  confirmed,  and  adopted.  For  instance, 
the  great  sacrifices,  the  Asioamedha  and  the 
I'urushumedfia,  in  which  no  doubt  at  first,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  race,  horses  and  men 
were  literally  sacrificed,  entirely  changed  their 
oharacter. 

An  artificial  system  of  expressing  the  largest 
iimount  of  knowledge  in  the  fewest  possi- 
ble words  W21S  invented,  and  seems  to  have 
been  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  brief 
aphorisms  so  formed  were  termed  sutra. 

The  emigration  of  the  brahmins  southwards 
into  Peninsular  India  appears  to  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  first  great  change  in  their 
religious   system.      The  religion  they  intro- 
duced was  probably  a  rudimental   form   of 
saivaism,  with  a  tendency  to  the  mystical  and 
mythological  system  of  the  Puranas,     There 
is  not  the  least   reason   to  suppose  that  the 
Yedic  or  elementary  system  was  ever  koowu 
in  the  Tamil  country  either  as  an  indigenous 
religion,  or  as   introduced  by  the  brahmins. 
The  brahmins  were  doubtless  the  civilizers  of 
the  Tamil  people ;  and  the  traditional  leader 
of  their  migration,   Agastya,  is  said  to  have 
reduced  the  Tamil  language  to  order  and  to 
have  given  it  a  grammar ;  yet  not  one  of  the 
old  Tamil  names  (»f  the  elements,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  the  operations  of  nature,  is  mascu- 
line, or  feminine,  as  they  are  in  Sanscrit,  in 
accordance  with  the  elementary  doctrines  of 
the  Yedas  ;  and  there  is  not  the  loaat  trace  of 
the  elements,  or  powers  of  nature,  having  at 
any  time  been  considered  as  personal  intelli- 
gences.    The  inventors  of  both  the  Yedic  and 
the  denionolatrous  systems  seem  to  have  been 
equally  destitute  of  moral  sentiments.     Each 
adored   power  not  goodness,  operations  not 
virtues ;  but  whilst  the  former  deified  the  oper- 
ati(nis  of  nature,  the  latter    demonized   the 
powers  of  heaven.     It  appears  very  improba^ 
ble  that  demonolatry   originated  in  any  form 
of  brahmuiism,  though  it  may  be  true  that 
from  time  to  time,  es|)ecially  after  the  lapse 
of  elementary  worship  into  mysticism  and  of 
hero  worship  into  terrorism,  a  few  brahmini- 
cal  idejis  have  been  added  to  the  demonolatry 
of  the  Shauar  race,  and  a  few  of  the  demon* 
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Yho  were  formerly  independeiifc  nay  hmvebeea. 

tHiken.iuto  the  service  of  the  petty  divinities^ 

There  i^ire  trapes  amongst  the  Shaiiar  of  % 

vftgue  traditionary  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 

god :  but  the  term  in  uae  also  signifies  ruler 

or  lord^  and  th^y  ascribe  to  him  the  punish- 
ments which  overtake  the  wicked  ;  mon.strous 

births,  and  prodigies,  and  on  the  death  of  a 

child,  they  abuse  him  for    his  want  of  mercy 

and  blindness  iu  slaying  the  infant.     Hence 

it  may  be  inferred  that  they  regard  the  ruler 

or  lord  as  the  author  of  life.     Their  literature 

is  either  of  brahminical  origin,  or  it  is  confin- 
ed to  the  reoital  of  the  praises  of  demons,  the 

power  of  incantations,  and  the  virtue  of  me- 
dicines. Tiiey  nominally  acknowledge  as  dei- 
ties some  of  he  brarainical   mythologies,  but 

they  know  only  their  names  and  a  few  popu- 
lar myths  or    deified  heroes.     Dr.  Caldwell, 

with   one   exception,  has  not  discovered  the 

least   vestige  of  their    acquaintance  with  the 

pantheistic    notion  so    popular    with   Tamil 

poet9,   that  God  is  an  all  pervading   essence 

without  qualities  or  acts. 

The  races  occupying  India,  who'nre  now 

cnowii  to  Europe  as  hindoos,  have  had  three 

great  cjianges    in  religion.     The   Vedio  age 

was  prior  to  the  absorption  of  the    Saras wati 

rivei;  into  the  sand.     The  brahminic  age  ex- 

teqded  from,   that  time  to   about  B.  C.  600. 

I^he  buddhist  dttctrineK  prevailed  from  B>  C. 

600  to  A.  D.  800  or  1000,  from  which  date, 

A.  I>-  cOO  or  1000,  the  brahminio  doctrines 

baye,  again,  prevailed  up  to  the  present  time. 

Indra  is  worshipped  in  the  south  of  India  iu 

the  Tongul  or  boiling.     Pitri,  in  brahminism, 
the  soul  of  a  deceased   ancestor.     A  recent 
writer  in  the   Caknita   Review  remarks  that 
the  history    of  the  Arinu  immigrants  whilst 
in  the  Punjab,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vedic 
hyn^S,  which  scholars  are   of  opinion  were 
composed  mostly  about  fifteen  centuries  be- 
fore Citrlst,    bat  not  committed   to  writing, 
^»d  therefore  not  collected  until  the  eighth 
cantury   B.   C«     With   all   their   difficulties, 
these  hymns  furnish  mnch  iuforunitiou  regard- 
ing the  origin  aud  early  state  of  a  race  who 
buiV^  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  other 
|)e(»plea  who,  niong  with  themselves,  are  now 
designated  liindus. 

The  Rig  Veda  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  century 
beft're  Christ,  and  would  therefore  synchro- 
nise with  tlie  Hebrew  conqnent  of  Canaan,  but 
«ome  of  the  hymns  have  been  earlier,  some 
):»ter.  Tiieif  most  famous  commentator  was 
Sayana  Acharya,  who  flourished  about  the 
fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
Veda  lauffURge  is.  the  oldest  east  Iranian. 

The  At'karvana  Veda  is  th«  fourth  of  the  .       -   j ^       ^ 

bocks  termed  Veda,  but  is  supposed  to  be  a    sidiog  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon.    Tbs  ^ 
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composition  of  much  later  date  titan  tha  otta 
three,  as  its  language  is  less  ohsoleie  tbu 
theirs.  Self-imposed  obligations  are  in  <m- 
stant  practice  amongst  the  hiudu.^  Itappeui 
to  have  been  customary  for  the  aucicot 
princes  of  the  hiudus,  when  enfeebled  bj 
years,  to  transfer  the  crown  to  their  sucoes- 
sor  and  retire  to  a  hermitage.  It  has  beea 
not  an  uncommon  practice  with  the  pritcs 
of  IndiH,  when  satiate  with  years  and  pow- 
er, or  disgusted  with  the  world,  to  becon 
ascetics,  and  hermits.  The  Ajur  YedatreiU 
on  the  science  of  life,  medicine  ;  BhanurYcdi 
on  archery  ;  Gandharba  veda  on  musio.'^Hid 
Th.  vol,  1.  ;).a00.  WlieeUr'B  UitL  cf  M^f 
11.  Wilson" $  lidigiom  Practices  o/id  Opuwi 
n/tkemndus.p,  9,10.  William' $  iUffnuf 
Nala.  North  BHtisfi  lianefw,  MuUer'i  Huiit 
Philosophy,  p.  30.  C  P.  Brown  on  the  Grd 
CvMomSy  <{;c.  of  tJie  Jangavis,  pA\,  17.  Colo^ 
Review,  ^ee  Ari an j Hindu;  Siva; Veda ;Vi«iji 

VEDACIlAni.  Saks,  from  veda,  d 
iicharin,  practice. 

VEDAGU,  of  Rhbkdb.  JEscbyaoaw* 
BfiabtLn 

VEDALA  CHETTU.  Tel.  G»rtneian» 
mosa,  Roxb. 

VIC  DAN,  also  styled  Vedar.Veddab,  Beaa 
Veddar,  Beder,  and  Wed  en,  a  wild  forest  »• 
in  Malabar  and  the  S.  of  India,  eiig»g«li> 
hunting.  Those  of  the  Malabar  forests «« 
predial  slaves,  who  cut  timber  aud  do  m^ 
cnltivate.  The  Beder  of  Zorapore  in  theD»^ 
of  the  Eistnah  and  Bheemali,  are  settled  b^ 
predatory.     See  Veddah. 

VEDAN.  SeeVettnvan. 

VEDANGA.  Of  these  tliere  are  six, tit^ 
ing  on  metre,  grammar,  explanation  of  w«^ 
astronomy,  ceremonial.  See  Aditya;  Aiin: 
Hindoo  ;  Veda,  p.  55. 

VEDANTA.  Sans,  the  end,  or  last  partii 
the  veda.  A  pantheistic  philosophj  iufc'' 
from  scattered  texts  of  the  Vedaa,  tbe  Rif 
veda  ;  Yajur-veda  ;  Sam  a -veda  and  At't* 
va  veda.  See  Sri  Sampadaya,  Kama,  &*»"* 
Inscriptions,  Linga,  Manu.  Saraswati,  Tas^ 
VadajYavana. 

VEDYA.  Se'e  Polyandry.  Tantra. 

VEDANTIN.  Sans,  he  who  follow  * 
vedanta. 

YEDATHULI  MARAM.  Dicbroeti* 
cm  area 

VEDATIL,  also  Vedatara,  Tam.  A<** 
oinerea,  JSpr,  Willde.  Dichrostacbys  cia^ 
IF.  ^  A.  ^ 

VEDA  VALLI  MAUAM.  Tam.  VacW» 

mA  W^ttX  Afll  fl.l\ft^ 

VEDA  VYAS A,  a  famous  risbi,  tbe  i^ 
pnted  compiler  of  the  Vedas.  See  YyaA* 
VEDDAH.  A  wild,  semi-savage  rt*  * 
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ed  by  the  Singbaiete  bb  o£  anoifnt  dMCMtl 
BuiUy  meiitiotis  that  the  langnnge  of  the 
Yeddah  of  Ceylon  is  very  limited.  It  only 
ooiitains  such  phrases  as  are  required  u>  de<« 
scribe  the  most  striking  objects  of  nature^  and 
those  which  enter  into  tlie  daily  life  ol  the 
people  themselves.  So  rude  and  prinaitive  is 
their  dialect  that  the  roost  ordinary  objects 
and  actions  of  life  are  described  by  quaint 
periphrases. 

Mr.  Forbes  describes  the  Yeddah  aa  thinly 
scattered  over  an  extensive  unhealthy  tmct 
of  country  lying  between  the  maritime  pro-> 
vinceof  Batticaloa  on  the  eastern  coast  and  the 
Kaudian  hills.  They  are,  he  says,  the  descend* 
antaof  Yakka,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  who 
were  in  {Hissession  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Ceylon  when  Vijnya  and  his  followers  landed 
B.  C.  543  ;  and,  having  then  escaped  from  the 
fury  of  these  invaders  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest  of  Bintenne  and  Yeddaratta,  have  there 
preserved  the  purity  of  their  race,  and  the 
superstitions  of  their  ancestors.  All  Yeddah 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  Gojawanza,  the 
highest  C'-tste  now  existing  in  Ceylon.  The 
village  Yeddah  have  permanent  places  of 
residence,  cultivate  small  portions  of  land 
and  communicate,  although  they  do  not 
mix,  with  the  other  natives  of  the  island. 
Tlie  forest  Yeddah  subsist  by  hunting,  or  on 
such  fruitH  as  tlie  earth  yields  spontaneously  ; 
and  they  obtain  arrow- blades,  the  only  article 
of  raanufacturo  which  they  covet,  through  the 
intervention  of  their  own  headmen  and  their 
brethren  of  the  villages.  The  Yeddah  to  pre- 
serve flesh,  cut  a  hollow  tree,  and  pat  honey 
in  it,  and  then  fill  it  with  flesh,  and  stop  it  up 
with  clay,  which  lies  for  a  reserve  to  eat  in 
time  of  want.  The  Yeddah  in  Bintenne^ 
whose  principal  stores  consist  of  honey,  live 
in  dread  of  the  bears,  because,  attracted  by 
the  perfume,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  attack 
their  rude  dwellings  when  allured  by  thie  ir- 
resistible temptation. 

The  Yeddah  dry  the  flesh  of  deer  and  other 
animals,  on  stages,  and  then  store  it  in  hol- 
low trees.  They  cook  their  meat  with  fire, 
and  have  a  preference  for  the  iguana,  lizard, 
and  roasted  monkeys  above  all  other  dainties. 
Lassen  8upiK>8ss  them  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Lamba  kaniibo>alIuded  toin  the  Mahawanso. 
In  the  dry  weather  the  Yeddah  watch  at  some 
solitary  hole  which  still  contains  a  little  water, 
to  which  the  deer  and  every  species  of  game 
resort.  Here  Ids  broad-headed  arrow  finds 
a  supply.  He  dries  the  meat  in  long  strips  in 
the  sun,  and  cleaning  out  some  hollow  tree, 
he  packs  away  hissavoury  mass  of  sun-cooked 
flesh,  and  flils  up  the  reservoir  with  wild 
rorahip.  They  do  notburyi  but  cover  their  hon9y;  he  then  stops  up  the  apertoro  with  day. 
~  with  leaveaintjie  jungle.  Th^y  offeregardr    Nevertheless,  they  are  very  bad  ahots  with  the 
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Veddah  dwell  in  faoUohir  treestot  eavt8»  sAb- 
sist  on  game,  which  they  kill  ivitb  mdely  f orm*- 
^  bows  and  arrows,  wandering  fi:om  jnngle 
to  jungle  as  the  game  becomes  scarce.     They 
will  not  bold  the  slightest  intercourse  with 
any  natives  but  those  of  their  own  tribe,  and 
their  language  ia  said  to  be  uaintBlIigible  to 
all  others.     The   village    Yeddah    dwell  in 
certain  districts, hold'butslightintercourse  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  wiU 
not  intermarry  nor  mix  with  them.   They  can 
make  tlienuieives  under8t(»od  to  the  Singhalese, 
'i'heir  sole  clothing  ia  a  strip  of  cloth  whicli 
hangs  down  in  front,  and  is  fastened  by  a  coir 
qord  which  pusses  round  their  loins.     Their 
hair,  beardn,  and  whiskers  are  never  shorn  oc 
cleansed,  but  hang  down  in  matted  masses* 
The   forest   Yeddah   are  dexterous  hunters, 
and  are  especially  skilful  in  snaring  the  wild 
elephant.     The  two  tribes  do  not  intermarry, 
as  they  mutually  distrust  ench  other.     The 
Veddah  genemily  deposit  their  dead  in  the 
Jungle  to  be  devoured  by  wild  animals.    They 
seem  to  worship  the  planets,  evil  spirits,  and 
spirits  of  their  deceased  ancestors.  They  have 
their  own  headsmen,  whom  they  elect  and 
iibey.    They  use  bowa  and  arrows  and  clubs 
c»f  iron  and  wood.     They  occupy  a  district 
about  90  wiles  long  and  45  broad  in  the  soutli- 
^jistyeru  side  of  Ceylon,  lying  between  the  sea 
and  the  base  of  the  BiidulU  and  Oovah  hills. 
They  are  a  remnant  of  the  Yakko,  the  abori- 
ginal inhubitanta  of  Ceylon,  who,  2,000  years 
a»^o,  after    the  conquest   of   the   island   by 
\Yijayo  and  his  followers,  returned  into  the 
"wilds,  as  the  KuU  in   Guzerat,  the  Bhii  in 
J^Ialwa,  the  Putna  in  Cuttaok,  the  Kond  in 
Glondwana,  and  the  Beda  in  Mysore  retired 
|>efore  conquerors*     The  Bisadsa,  or  Besadse, 
vvhich  in  mediaeval  Greek  is  called  Yesadse, 
nre  alluded  to  in  the  tract  of  Palladius,  de 
fVTorihus  Brachmanorum,  written  about  A.  D. 
e^OO,  and  the  same  name  is  applied  by  Ptolemy 
t.o  a  similar  race  inhabiting  northern  India. 
^  forest  tribe  of  MyBf»re,  known  by  the  name 
;>  £   Yeda  or  Beda,  formed  part  of    the  army 
p£   Tippu  Sultan.    The  Yeddah  live  by  hunt- 
t*s  and  use  the  bow,  in  drawing  whicli  they 
rasiploy  their  hands  and  tlieir   feet.    They 
ux"^  omnivorous  and  eat  carrion  and  vermin, 
'oots,  grain,  fruit,   birds^  bats,   crows,  owls, 
li  tea,  but  refuse  the  bear,  elephant  and  buf- 
^  l4).     Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  Singha- 
000,  free  from  Sanscrit  or  Pali,  but  the  voci^ 
raalary  is  very  limited,  and  they  have  recourse 
f^  gestures  and  signs*     They  have  no  know- 
9<jlge  of  God,  nor  of  a  future  state,  and  have 
^^9  temples,  idols,  altars,  prayers  or  cbanns^ 
have  some  ceremonies  analogous  to  a  devil 
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bow  and  arrow,  aiid  they  never  cun  impivve 
while  they  restrict  their  practice  to  such  short 
ranged,  'ilieir  bows  are  six  feet  loag,  made  of 
» light  supple  wood,  and  the  stringn  are  made 
of  Um  fibrouA  bark  of  u  tree,  gre<it«ed  aud  twistr 
ed.  The  Veddah  in  pf»<>u  is  extremely  ugly ; 
short  but  sinewy,  his  long  unctimbed  lucks 
fall  to  his  waist,  looking  more  like  a  horse's 
tail  than  humau  hair.  Ue  despises  mouey, 
but  is  thankful  {(»r  a  knife,  a  hatchet,  or  a 
gaud>vcoiottred  cluth,  or  brasspot  for  cooking. 
The  woiaou  are  h(»nibly  ugly,  aud  are  almtwi 
entirely  uuked.  They  have  no  matrimonial 
regulations,  and  the  children  are  squiilid  aud 
miserable.  They  barter  deer-hoi-us  and  bees- 
wax witli  the  travelling  moormeu  pedlars  in 
exchange  for -their  trifling  requirsMieuts. 

Doolaua  is  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  Veddah  country,  the 
whole  of  which  wild  district  is  the  finest  part 
of  Ceylou  for  sport.  Up  to  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  few  Europeans  had 
hunted  in  these  secluded  wilds.  The  wandering 
Yeddah,  with  his  bow  and  nrrovs,  wan  occa- 
sionally seen  roaming  through  this  wilderness 
in  search  of  deer,  but  the  report  of  a  native's 
gun  was  never  heard.  The  dimensions  of  the 
Yedduh  country  are  about  eighty  miles  from 
north  to  south,  by  forty  in  width.  A  fine 
mountain,  known  as  the  ^*  Gunner's  coin,"  is 
an  unmistukeable  landmark  upon  the  northern 
boundary.  The  Veddah  huts,  among  the  trees, 
are  temporary  ?»atch-houses,  from  which  they 
guard  a  little  plot  of  korrakan,  Eleusiue 
corocana,  from  the  attacks  of  elephants  and 
other  wild  be^ts.  They  live  nowhere  ;  they 
Wander  over  the  face  of  their  beautiful 
country,  and  migrate  to  different  partM  at  dif- 
ferent sedsous,  with  the  game  which  they  are 
always  pursuing  The  Vedar  or  Beder  race 
are  spread  through  several  of  the  western  parts 
of  the  peninsula. — Lassen,  vol,  W,  pp.  100-10^. 
Jiahf  Rifie^pp.  120, 121.  Forbts*  EUveii  Years 
in  Geylm,  vol.  ii.  p.  75-76-77.  TenueniU  Sket- 
dies  of  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon,  p.  24. 
Lubbock  Origin  of  Civilization^  p^  292. 

VEDDITALE.  Tam.  Diohrostachys  cinerea. 

VElilAVAN,  **  the  Alan  of  Secrets  of 
Knowledge,"  is  the  term  used  by  way  of  re- 
proach to  the  Jain  sect,  having  the  import  of 
i^agician.  Their  opponents  believe. them  to  be 
possessed  of  supernatural  skill,  ^uid  it  is  be 
recorded  of  the  celebrated  Umara,  author  of 
the  Cosa  or  dictionary  called  after  him,  that 
he  miraculously  ''  mado  the  full  moon  appear 
on  Amayusi!'  the  ides  of  the  month,  wheu  the 
planet  is  invisible. 

VEDILCNRUASA.  Sing.  Nitric  acid, 
VEDURU.  Tbl.  Bamb<K),  species  of  Bam- 
busa^'Bs  aruudiuacea,  Willd. 
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VEDUBU  BIYAM.  Tkl.  Seed  d  Bu' 
bosn  arundinacea,   WUld. 

VEDUiiU  QADDA.  Tbl.  Eulophia  virai^ 
H,Br, 

VEDURU  GURUTU.  Tkl.  Sprouts  of 
Bambusa  arunduiaoea,  used  as  food. 

VEDIJRU  UPFU.  Tkl.  Tabashir. 

VEDYADEIARaS.  See  Inscrii^tboB. 

VEELAGA  CHEITU.  Tkl  Ferosia  d^ 
phoiitiim,  properly  Velaga  efaettu. 

VEELVIE.  OraUeva  Rozbur^hii 

VEERANKOOSTY.  The  jungum  reHp^ 
ous  mendicants  and  those  of  the  Vecranrooitj 
caste  blow  the  chank  shells  as  horns. 

VEETE.  Singh.  The  smallest  Inug-measoi^ 
of  Ceylon,  equal  to  a  graiu  of  ri€e.—^ia- 
niowTs  Diet 

VEGA.  See  Shiraz. 

VEGtCTABLE.  HAlR.  See  African  hair 

VEGETABLE  IVORY,  occasionally  m 
iu  India  as  the  knobs  of  walking  stiek^ 
is  imported  into  Europe  and  North  imeoa 
from  the  river  Magdallna,  and  iu  some  ynn 
no  less  than  160  tons  of  it  were  imported 
into  England,  where  the  nuts  may  be  pnrekfr 
ed  fiira  few  ponce  each ;  iu  August  i854i  lOiA 
were  sold  for  7  shillings  and  6  pence.  Tk 
ivory  pUnt  is  confined  to  the  continent tf 
South  America,  where  it  grows  between  tk 
9th  degree  of  north  and  the  8th  degree  i 
south  latitude,  and  the  70th  aud  79"  of  m< 
longitude,  and  is  found  in  narrow  valleys W 
damp  localities  from  the  coast  to  3000  f<^ 
above  the  sea.  From  the  kernels  or  albnaa 
of  the  fruit,  turners  fashion  the  knobs  ol 
walking  sticks,  the  reels  of  spindles,  audlittit 
toys,  which  are  whiter  thau  animal  iT«J 
and  equally  hard  wheu  dry,  Imfe  soften  vfaa 
placed  in  water.  The  plant  is  supposed  t> 
belong  to  Endlicher's  class  SpadiciAora  b^ 
Lindley's  alliance  Arales,  but  Martins  r^gsi'' 
it  as  the  type  of  a  new  natural  order  fd 
named  it  Phytelepbanteae,  and  is  Called  tk 
Ivory  [>ulm. — Seeman, 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOAL  Tliistemii 
applied  collectively  to  the  various  formi^ 
plants,  OS  the  terms  Animal  and  Mineral  KinS* 
iloms  are  applied  to  animals  and  miuerak 

Professor  Sohow,  in  his  ^  Notes  for  a  Com* 
of  Lectures  on  the  Distribution  of  Fbati^ 
gives  the  following  : — 

(a.)  Region  of  Saxifrages  and  Mosses,  ortk 
Alpine  Artie  Flora  ;  temperature  1*75  toil* 
Pahr.  This  corresponds  with  the  byperboiev 
region  of  De  CandoUe  and  other  writers,  vi 
comprehends  all  countries  within  the  ^ 
circle,  namely,  Lapland,  the  nortli  of  Riu^ 
and  Siberia,  Kamatchatka,  Labrador,  Qxff^ 
land^  and  Iceland,  and  also  part  of  the  Scottish 
and  Scandinavian  mountains,  as  well  as  ^ 
mountains  of  the  southern  and  o«utralptrtB<^ 
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Europe  with  sufficient  elevation  tx)  possess  an 
Alpine  vegetation,  and  the  higher  elev.'vtions  of 
the  Himalayas.  This  region  is  character- 
ised  by  the  abundance  of  mosses  and  lichens, 
and  of  the  families  Saxifragacese,  Gentiana- 
cese,  AUinaceae,  Saliceie,  and  Cyperace». 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  tropical  families, 
aud  only  a  few  plants  of  the  temperate  zone. 
The  beech  and  fir  occur  in  forests,  or  there  is 


more' rare  than  in  the  last,  Madeira^  Aznres, 
and  the  Canary  It^lands  belong  to  this  region, 
and  their  flora  approaches  to  that  of  tropical 
Africa.  The  cultivated  plants  are  similar  to 
the  last,  to  which  are  addeii  the  olive,  orange, 
lemon,  mulberry,  fig,  rice,  he. 

(d.)  The  Kegion  of  Ast^racese  and  Solidagi** 
nacesB,  or  northern  North- American  kingdom; 
temperature  9*5°  to  59**.     It  embraces  North 


a  destitution  of  trees.  Annuals  are  also  scarce,    America  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  first 


Mid  the  blossoms  of  the  flower  are  lar^/e  in 
proportion  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  of  a 
pure  colour. 

(6.)  Region  of  the  Umbel  I  i  ferae  and  Cruci- 
fctaD :  temperature  27*5^  to  56-75''.  This 
compreliemls  the  whole  of  Europe,  except 
those  districts  which  belong  to  the  preceding 
region,  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of 
the  south  of  France,  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
north  of  Greece,  to  the  greater  part  «>f  Siberia, 
Eind  the  country  about  Mount  Caucasus.  This 
region  is  paj?tienlarly  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  same  parallel  in  north  America  by  the 
presence  of  cmoiferous  and  umbelliferous 
plants.  It  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
the  next  region,  but  the  fungi  abound  more, 
(tnd  it  approaches  the  last  region  in  the  abnn- 
iance  of  Cyperaceas.  Nearly  all  its  trees  are 
Seciduous,  and  its  meadows  are  exceedingly 
flourishing.  There  is  a  division  of  tlie  Com- 
posite ;  the  plants  belonging  to  the  cichora- 
aeous  division  of  that  order  being  found  in 
tlie  northern  districts,  whilst  those  belonging 
;o  the  cynsroceplialons  are  found  in  the  soutli 
>f  it.  The  predominating  tr^es  are  the  Sc«»tch 
ir,  the  alder,  the  beech,  the  birch,  the  pop- 
sr,  the  elm,  and  lime.  1*he  shrubs  are  the 
laatha,  the  sloe,  ifec.  The  principal  cultivate 
d  plants  are  the  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize, 
otatoes,  &c.  ;  apple,  pear,  gooseberry,  cur- 
itnt,  vine,  strawberry,  cucumber,  melon,  the 
ibbage,  turnip,  peas*  beans,  and  other  forms 
i  LregiLininOHse ;  carrots,  hops,  hemp*  flax, 

(e,)  The  Region  of  Labiate  and  Caryophyl- 
cesB,  or  the  Mediterranean  kingdom  :  tem- 
»rature  545°  to72"5*'.  This  includes  the 
^on  of  the  Medaterranesn  Sea,  limited  ou 
e  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Bal- 
my  the  Caacasus  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlas 
id  the  deserts  of  North  Africa ;  on  the  east 
r  Tanrtis,  It  contains  more  or  less  of  the 
ders  belonging  to  the  last  region  ;  but  La- 
i^tse,  CaryophyllacesB,  Boraginacese,  Cista- 
ge  and  Liliaceae  abound.  A  few  tropical 
ants  now  and  then  appear  amongst  them, 
longing  to  the  orders  Palmaceee;  Terebiu- 
usOQ,  and  Lauraceas,  Solanaceee  and  Legumi- 
aae  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  last, 
ergreens  increase,  and  the  vegetation  never 
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kingdom,  86"  N.  latitude.  There  are  a  greater 
number  of  Coniferte  than  in  the  second  kin^r^ 
dom,  nnd  tliere  are  but  few  UmbeliifersB, 
Cruciferie,  Cichoracese,  and  Cynarocephaia- 
ceae.  There  is  but  little  cultivation  :  where 
there  is  any,  it  reseml)les  that  of  the  second 
kingdom.  Whortleberries,  onks,  firs,  michael- 
mas  daisies,  nnd  golden  rods  are  its  great 
characteri)*tics. 

(«.)  The  Region  of  Magnoliacese,  or  South- 
ern North -American  kingdom^  between  36*^ 
nnd  30°  N.  Jat.  :  temperature  59°  to  72-5", 
There  is  here  an  appro|imation  to  tropical 
vegetation,  as  seen  in  tlie  frequent  appear- 
ance of  the  ge;nera  Canna,  ChamceropSyYucca, 
Znmia,  Laurus,  Bignonia,  Passiflora,  Cassia, 
Sapindus,  &o.  There  nre  comparatively  few 
phmts  that  are  cimracteristic  of  the  two 
preceding  kingdoms.  The  Magnolias  pre- 
dominate, and  are  accompanied  with  other 
genera  bearing  broad  shining  leaves  and 
large  flowers.  The  cultivated  plants  are  ihof^ 
of  the  third  region,  with  the  exception  of  the 
olive  :  rice  is  more  nbundntit,  and,  in  the 
southern  districts,  the    sugar- cane  is  grown. 

(/)  The  Rfgion  of  Camellias,  and  Celas- 
tracese,  or  Chi  no- Japanese  kingdom.  It 
embraces  Japan  and  Northern  China  from  30° 
to  40°  N.  lat.  :  temperature  o4-5°  to  68.°  Too 
little  is  known  of  this  region  to  enable  it  to  be 
stated  positively  what  are  its  charHCteristif'S. 
Its  vegetation  is  more  tropical  than  European. 
With  zamas,  ginger,  bananas,  and  custard- 
apples,  are  found  buckthorns  and  honey- 
suckles, thus  giving  this  region  a  mized 
character.  Its  cultivated  plants,  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  previous  regions,  are  the  Cycan 
for  «aeo,  the  tea- pi  ant,  the  celadiuro,  fte-     - 

ig.)  The  Region  of  Zingibers cese,  or  Indian 
kingdom  :  temperature  65-7/5°.  to  8 1 -3°..  This 
includes  the  Indian  peninsulas  east  and  west  of 
the  Ganges,  to<rether  with  the  island?  between 
India  and  Australia.  Tropical  orders. are  nu- 
merous in  this  region,  as  PaUnace»,  x\]M»Cf>fe, 
£uphorbiace«,  Bignoniacese,  Byttneriaceae,  <bca 
Very  few  plants  belonging  Xp  .Cyperace®, 
Conifers,  Labiatae,  Kosaceae,  Ranunculaoeaei 
or  Crucifera  are  seen.  The  trees  never  lose 
their  leaves,  and  produce  large  .  m^^ificent 
flowers^  and  are  covered  frequently  (with  climb* 
ing  and  parasitical  plants.   .  Ginger,  zedoary, 
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cardamon,  arrowroi>t>  catecbo,  cassia,  ciii^a* 
mon,  caoutchouc,  tamarifids,  sago,  rice,  oocoa- 
imt,  coffee,  cubebs,  cloves,  pepper,  oranges,  and 
gamboge,  are  the  cultivated  and  natural  pro- 
ductions of  this  prolific  region, 

(h,)  The  Regions  of  the  Himalaya  :  tem- 
perature 36.6''  to  65*75^  It  includes  the 
highlands  of  India,  or  the  mountain  terraces 
lying  on  the  south  of  the  Himalayan  range, 
Kumaon,  Nepal,  Bootan,  having  an  elevation 
of  from  4(>0()  to  10,000  feet.  The  tropical 
forms  of  the  last  kingdom  decrease  manife.«tly 
here,  such  as  Bcitaniacefe,  Palmaceae,  Cycn- 
daceae,  ftc  European  forms  are  not  unfrequent, 
OS  Cyperaceeei  Amentaceed,  Prtmulacese,  k<»8a- 
<ce»,  Cruciferse,  <fec.  The  Ferns  and  Orchi- 
daoesd  are  abundant.  The  cultivated  plnnts 
are  the  corn  and  fruit  of  Europe,  varying 
with  more  tropical  productions  according  to 
ele  ration. 

(i.)  The  Region  of  Polynesia  includes  the 
islands  between  Hindustan  nnd  Australia,  and 
bas  a  temperature  from  SS^To"*  to  83*75^ 
This  region  is  similar  to  the  Indian  kingdom, 
and  is  sometimes  included  in  it.  Tho  culti- 
yated  plants  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Indian 
kingdom,  are  the  bread-fruit-tree,  tlie  nutmeg, 
the  camphor-tree,  and  the  cotton-tree. 

(/.)  The  Region  of  Java  has  a  vegetation 
probably  similar  to  the  Himalayan  region. 

(k.)  The  Oceania  Region,  or  South  Sea  Is- 
land kingdom,  includes  all  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea  within  the  tropics,  and  has  a  tem- 
perature of  72-6'*  to  81-5°.  The  flora  of  these 
islands  is  poor,  and  approximuteR  more  closely 
to  that  of  Asia  than  to  that  of  Africa,  and 
has  some  relation  to  that  of  Australia.  The 
bread-fruit  is  the  most  characteristic  produc- 
tion of  these  islands,  hut  is  not  confined  to 
them. 

(l.)  The  region  of  Balsomodeudrn,  or  the 
Arabian  kingdom,  includes  the  south 'wester- 
ly tnountainous  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
The  character  of  its  vegetation  is  generally 
tropical,  assuming  the  forms  of  that  of  India. 
The  cultivate^  plants  are  also  principally 
those  of  India. 

(m.)  The  Desert  Region  includes  North  Af- 
rlcib  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  iMediterrane- 
an  Sea  between  15*  and  30""  N*  lat,  aiid  the 
northern  parts  of  Atabia.  The  mean  tempe- 
rature is  72?  to  86^*  It  has  necessarily  a  very 
poor  flora,  having  but  few  even  characteristic 
gemera.  ItisoAly  cultivated  in  the  oase^, 
wliere  the  Phoenix  dactylifera,  the  Sofghum 
Yulgare,  with  wheat  and  barley,  atid  some  of 
the  fruits  of  Europe  and  India,  oonstitnte  the 
prominent  plants. 

<fft.)  The  Region  of  tf-opical  Africa  indudes 
Africa  from  1^  N.  lat.  to  the  tropic  df  Capri- 
corn.   Temperature  72^6'  to  86^.  This  flofa 
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is  neither  rich  nor  rare  ;  it  abounds  in  Legi- 
minossB,  Knbiace»,  and  Cyperaeese.  The  Ad* 
ansonia  is  the  diarncteristtc  genus. 

(o.)  The  Region  of  Ciusti  and  PipeiattS 
includes  Mexico  and  South  America  to  the 
Ainason  River,  and  to  a  height  of  5000  fea 
abov«  the  level  of  the  sea.  Temt»emtnre  68^ 
to  83^74.  The  orders  which  characterise  tl» 
region  are  Hromeliaceaa,  Piperacesc,  Pusulo- 
raceaa  and  Oactacese.  The  orders  whieb  m 
mostly  tropical  are  hero  less  numerous,  vhite 
extra- tropical  orders  are  more  abundant.  Tbe 
moitt  abundant  genera  are  Pliytelephas,  Kqb- 
thiii,  Tiiouinin,  Theobroma,  Guazomtt,  <k- 
The  cultivated  plants  of  this  district  aretkt 
maize.  Sorghum  viilgare,  Dioscorea,  C<mv«- 
vulus ;  also  the  plantain,  c<»ct>a-iiut,  pineap- 
ple, tamarind,  cacao,  vanilla,  coffee,  Sagsr,  to- 
bacco, Cotton,  <feo« 

(p.)  The  R«*gion  of  the  Mexican  HigMai^ 
includes  the  mountains  of  Mexico  above  dOOS 
feet  elevation.  Temf)eniture  from  6!^^'35t» 
79^  25  In  this  distri(ft  the  more  tro{Mil 
forms  of  vegetation,  ss  the  tree-fems,  tke 
pahns ;  passion-flowers,  euphorbiums,  tat 
pepper,  decrease  or  altogether  disappor. 
The  extra  tropical  forms  are  more  immeroB^ 
as  the  willow,  oak,  fir,  cypress,  sago,  hoM- 
hound,  whortle  berry,  heath,  and  vtfi«« 
forms  of  Umbelliferuft)  Rosaces,  Caryopbvt- 
lacese,  and  RHunncuIaceas.  The  cultintii 
plants  are  maisse,  the  EuropeKii  cereaha  sd 
fruits.  In  the  liighest  nionntaiu-ranges  tk 
vegetation  hiiS  an  alpine  aspect. 

(q.)  The  Region  of  Cinchonacesg.  Thises- 

braces  the  Andes  from  5000  to  9000  feetii 

elevation,  and  between  20^  S.  lat.,  and  o'll 

lat.,  having  a  temperature  from  59^  to  68^* 

The  extra -tropical  furnis  become  veiry  freqsetf 

in  this  region,  and  only  a  few  troplcid  fom 

/  remain.     Some  of  the  most  common  geMOi 

are  the  Cinchona,  GHy-LusssfCia,  Loaea,  Li)». 

Cervantesia,   <fec.     The  cultivated  plants  iit 

very  seldom  tropical.     Maize   and  cofiee  an 

sometimes    grown,    with    Europ6;m  ceredfi 

and  fruits,  potatoes,  and  Ohenopodinm  qutiHS. 

(k)  The  Region  of  Eaoallonias  and  C^leeof* 

arias  includes  the  Andes  at  more  than  9000 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,    between  Sd* 

S.  lat.  and  ^^  N.  lat.     Temperature  34*  if 

to  59^     Tropical  plants  almost  entirely  dii' 

appeair  in  this  region^  only  now  and  itai 

straggler  appearing  ;  whilst  tbe  forms  yM 

distinguish  the  colder  and  polar  regions  b^ 

come  frequent,  such  as  the  licheusy  mostf^ 

sorrels,   plantagos,  gentians,   currant,  \k» 

bles,  Ac.    The  most  prevalent  <irders  sre  t^ 

grasses,  heaths,  and  Synantheraoett.    TM 

are  no  large  trees,  and  a  great  many  BbrnlA 

(<.)  The  West  Indian  Region,  iadudluglkt 

West  Ittdia  Mauds,  with  a  temperaline«f59^ 
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to  79'2d^.  The  vegetation  of  these  islands 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  continent  which 
that  of  the  Polynesian  islands  does  to  China, 
It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  Ferns  and  Orchidaceae.  The  cultivated 
plants  ure  the  same  as  those  of  Mexico. 

(l.)  The  Region  of  palms  and  Melastomacese, 
or  Brazilian  kingdom,  including  Brazil,  or 
South  America,  on  the  east  of  the  Andes, 
between  the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn ;  temperature  56^  to  83 "T**.  This  region 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  genera  and 
species^  the  size  of  individual  trees,  the  dense 
forests,  ai»d  the  numerous  climbing  and  para- 
sitical plants.  Vegetation  seems  here  to  at- 
tain its  greatest  activity  and  energy.  The  or- 
ders which  abound  most  are  Fajraacese,  Horn- 
aderaceaa,  Gesriacesd,  Nie1astomace».  Sapind- 
acese,  and,  altogether  confined  to  this  region, 
Vocbyaceae.  The  cultivation  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Mexico. 

(u.)  The  Region  of  Woody  Compositae.    In 
South  America,on  the  east  of  the  Andes,  from 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  40**  S.  lat.:  tempe- 
rature 59^  to  74.75^.  There  are  but  few  tropi- 
cal plants  in  this  region,  and  extra  tropical 
plants,  especially  European  form's,  are  abund- 
ant, more  than  half  being  common  to  this  re- 
gion and  Europe.      The  Woody  Compositae 
abound.    This  region  consists  chiefly  of  plains 
(pampas),  which  for  hundreds  of  miles  present 
almost  the  same  vegetation,  consisting  chiefly 
of  thistles  and  grasses ;  wheat,  the  vine,  and  the 
peach  are  cultivated. 

(v»)  The  Antarctic  Region  includes  the 
south-westerly  part  of  Patagonia,  Tierra  del 
Fuegoj  between  50**  and  55"*  S.  lat :  tempe- 
rature 41°  to  47•5^  In  this  region  there  are 
no  tropical  plants,  and  its  vegetation  resembles 
in  a  great  measure  the  North- European  flora. 
Ill  some  of  the  genera  there  is  an  approach  to 
Dhe  South  African  and  Australian  flora. 

{w»)  The  Region  of  Stapelias  and  Mesem- 
3ryauthemams.  This  embraces  South  Africa 
Vera  the  tropic  to  35^  S.  lat. :  temperature 
S4'o^  to  72*5^  The  vegetation  of  this  region 
s  not  luxuriant,  but  it  is  very  rich  in  forms 
fhere  are  no  dense  forests  nor  climbers,  but 
aany  succulent  plants-  The  orders  Restiacea), 
ridaoese,  Proteaoese,  Ericacesd,  Ficoidacess, 
^runiaceae,  Diosmacese,  Gerauiacess,  Oxali- 
Lac«»,  and  Polygalacese,  embrace  its  charac- 
eristic  vegetation.  On  the  sandy  coasts  the 
-enera  Stapelia,  Mesembryanthemum,  and 
>iosmai  are  found,  and  on  the  mountains 
Vot«a,  Erica,  and  Brassola.  The  cultivated 
jants  are  those  of  Europe,,  with  the  Musa 
^aradisiaca,  Convolvolus  batatas,  the  tama- 
ind^  and  Sorghum  caffrorom. 

(or.)  The  Region  of  Eucalypti  and  Epacrida- 
e«e.     It  includes  extra^tropical  dustralia  and 
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Van  Diemen's  Land  :  temperature  42'2o°  to 
72*"5.  Vegetation  ia  not  abundant  in  this  re- 
gion, but  this  deficiency  is  compensated  by 
the  variety  and  peculiarity  of  its  forms.  The 
most  abundant  of  the  trees  are  the  Eucalypti, 
which  form  three-fourths  of  all  the  woods. 
Next  come  the  genera  of  Protacess,  Banksiai 
Hakea,  Dryandra,  Gevillcoa,  &c. :  and  next 
to  these  follow  EpacridaceoB,  Diosmacese,  and 
Casuaracese.  Its  cultivated  plants  are  all  Eu- 
ropean. 

(y.)  The  Region  of  New  Zealand  includes  the 
two  New  Zealand  isles  :  one  half  of  the  species 
are  European.  The  vegetation  is  not  charac- 
terised by  the  prevalence  of  large  groups. 
Some  of  the  genera  approximate  the  South 
African  flora,  and  some  the  Australian. 

(z.)  Indian  flora.  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson 
relate  that  all  the  main  elements  of  the  Indian 
flora  exist  in  its  surrounding  countries,  and 
that  the  families  of  plants  peculiar  to  it  are  of 
very  limited  number.  The  Aurantiacese,  Dip- 
teracese,  Balsaminea;,  Ebenace^,  Jasmineaa  and 
Cyrtandracese,  are  the  only  orders  which  are 
largely  developed  in  India  and  sparingly  else- 
where, and  of  these  few  contain  one  hundred 
Indian  species.  India  contains  representatives 
of  every  natural  family  on  the  globe,  and  it 
contains  a  more  general  and  complete  illustra- 
tion of  the  genera  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
than  any  other  country  whatsoever.  The  Com- 
positae  are,  however,  especially  deficient,   as 
also   are   the  Gramineas  and  Cyperacese,  in 
some  regions,  Leguminos^  Labiat8e,and  Ferns 
in  others,  whilst  Euphorbiacese  and  Scrbphu- 
lariaceae  are  universally  present,  and  Orchideie 
appear  to  form  a   larger   proportion   of  the 
flora  of  India  than  of  any  equally  extensive 
country.  The  total  number  of  Indian  species 
of  plants  are  estimated  by  Drs.  Hooker  and 
Thomson   %t  12,000  to  15,000,  but  they  are 
not  generally  diffused,  and  it  is  believed  that 
no  part  of  the  whole  area  in  India  produces 
2,000  species  of  flowering  plants  in  a  radios 
of   t^  miles.     In  the  more  humid  jungles, 
many  species  may  be  gathered  in  an  extensive 
area  :  in  the  dry  arid  tracts  of  Central  In- 
dia it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  150  species 
in    several    miles.     At   4,000  to  5,000  feet 
elevation  in  the  Khasia,  fifty  species  of  Gra- 
miueae  and  twenty  to  thirty  species  of  Or- 
chidea)  have  been  collected  in  an  eight  miles 
walk.     The  mountains  of  India,  when  above 
4,000  or  5,000  feet,  present  a  temperate  vege- 
tation, which  becomes  wholly  temperate  at 
greater  elevations,  and  passes  into  an  alpine 
flora  over  a  large  extent  of  still  loftier  moun- 
tain country.    In  the  humid  parts  of  tropi- 
cal India,  as  in  the  impenetrable  green  jungles 
of  the  equable  and  rainy  Malayan  peninsula, 
of  eastern  Bengal,  the  west  coast  of  the  Madras 
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presidency,  and  of  Ceylon,  the  flora  contrast 
strongly  with  the  drier  parts  of  the  intertro- 
pical zone,  and  still  more  so  with  the  loosely 
timbered  districts  of  Central  India  and  of  the 
base  of  the  western  Himalaya,     The  drier 
tropical  forests  of  India  are  much  modified  in 
luxuriance  and  extension  by  the  winter  cold 
in  those   extratropical  latitudes  over  which 
they  spread  ;  hence  many  tropical  genera  and 
families,  as  most  palms,  Cycas,  Dipterocnr- 
pese,  except  Yatica,  Aurantiacead,  Coimaraceffi, 
Meliaoeae,    Myrtacese,    Rubiacese,   Ebenacesd, 
and  many  more,  which  are  sensitive  to  cold, 
are   comparatively  local  when  found  beyond 
the  tropics ;  others  which  are   indifferent  to 
the  cold  of  winter,  as  are  many  Leguminosss, 
(viz,  Bauhinia,  Acacia,  Erythriua,  Butea,  Dal- 
bergia,  and  Milletia,)  Bombax,  Vatica,  Nauc- 
lea,  Combretacese,  Verbenacese,  Lagerstrscmia, 
Grislea,  Jasminete,  and  Blgnonia  Indica,  are 
indifferent   to  the  cold    of  winter,  provided 
they  experience  a   great  summer   beat  ;  and 
they  advance  far  beyond  the  tropics  and  lend 
a  more  or  less  tropical  aspect  to  the  flora  even 
of  the  base  of  the  north- western  Hiiualnya  in 
lat.  35^  north.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peren- 
nially humid  forests  are  uniformly  characteriz- 
ed by  the  prevalence  of  ferns,  and  at  eleva- 
tions below  5,000  to  7,000  feet,  by  the  im- 
mense number  of  epiphytal  OrchidesB,  Oron- 
tiaceae  and  Scitaminese.    They  contain  a  far 
greater  amount  of  species  than  the  drier  for- 
estSy  and  are  further  characterized  by  Zingi- 
beracese,  XyridesS}  palms,  Pandaneae,  Dracsetia, 
Piper,  Chloranthus,  Urticacese  (especially  Ar- 
tocarpesB)   and    Flci}^    Araliacea),   Apocynese, 
shrubby  Rubiaceae,  Aurantaceae,  Garciuiacesa, 
Anonacese,   nutmegs  and  DipterocarpeaB  Be- 
sides species  of  the  Qraminese  and  Cy(>eraceao, 
a  vast  number  of  animal  plants  vegetate  only 
during  the   hot  rainy    season,   and,    neither 
exposed  to  drought  or  cold,  the  small  Legumi- 
nosae  and  Scrophularinae  occur  amongst  Sida, 
Corchorus,  Nama,  Blumea,  aud  other  Compo- 
sitaB)  some  Labiates  (as  Leucas,  AnisomeleM^&c.) 
Amaranthaceae,  Acanthaceae,  Convolvulaceas, 
Ludwigia,  Jussieua,  6io»     And  these  tropical 
annuals  and  perennial  rooted  plants  with  an- 
nual stems,  are  notoonflued  to  the  plains,  but 
ascend  the  loftier  mountain  valleys  as  far  as 
the  well  marked  rainy  season  extends,  and  on- 
ly disappear  where  the  accession  of  heat  and 
humidity  is  not  sufficient  in  amount,  or  regu- 
lar enough  in  period,  to  stimulate  their  vege- 
tative organs.     Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  extratropical  examples  of  tropical  ge- 
nera are  species  of  Bignonia,  Osbeckia,  Argos- 
temma,  Plectranthus,  various  Cyrtandraceaa, 
Scitaead,  Araceae,  Commelynaceae,  and  a  few 
epiphytal  Orchideae.     And  during  the  cold 
months  only  in  the  extratropical  regions  of  In- 
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dia,  numerous-  genera  and  species  of  annoil 
plants  of  the  north  temperate  zone  flower  vha 
the  tropical  plants  are  torpid.  Besides  the 
wheat,  barley,  and  more  rarely  oats,  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  pulse,  which  form  the  winter 
crops  of  the  Gangetic  plain  of  central  Indii, 
of  Berar,  of  Central  Dekkan,  of  Mysore  id 
Coimbatore,  there  are  of  wild  plants  Ranoii- 
cuius  sceleratus,  and  muricatus,  Capsella  bur- 
sa-pastoris,  Selene  conica,  Alsine  media,  An- 
uaria  serphillifolia,  Euphorbia  heleosoo^Ha, 
iMedicago  lupuliua  andenticalata,  Lathyna 
aphaca,  Qnaphalea,  Xanthium,  Veronica  agru- 
tis  and  anagallis,  Heliotropiuni  Earopeoo, 
various  PolygDua,  Juncus  bufonius,  Batomis 
umbellatus,  Alisma  plantago,  and  very  mioj 
Cyperaceso,  Gramineee,  and  such  aquatics  s 
Myriopliyllum,  Potamogeton  natans  and  cm- 
pus,  Vallisneria,  Zannichellia,  BanuncolB 
aquatitis,  Lemuaand  many  others.  In  the  re- 
gions at  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  the  per- 
ennially humid  provinces  of  India,  from  tk 
atmosphere  being  more  loaded  with  moistoit 
the  climate  is  more  equable  than  that  of  tk 
aiijaceut  plains,  and  a  warm  temperate  fl-^n. 
unknown  to  the  plains,  commences  at  eien- 
tions  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  and  prevails ow 
the  purely  tropical  vegetation  which  appeu 
amonorst  it  in  scattered  trees  and  shroii' 
Amongst  other  orders  we  may  mention  Ms§- 
noliaceae,  Ternstroemiaceae,  subtropical  fioa- 
ceaB  (as  Pruuus,  Photinia,  &cO  Kadsura,  Spbt- 
rostema,  Ilhododendron,  Vaccinium,  Ilex,  Stj- 
rax,  Symplocos,  Olea,  Sapotaceae,  Laonoet 
Podocarpus,Pinus  longifoliH,  with  many  mew- 
tain  forms  of  truly  tropical  families,  as  palo^ 
Pan  dan  us,  Musa,  Clusiaceae,  Vines,  Veniofiiii 
and  hosts  of  others. 

In  the  Himalaya,  the  truly  temperateTefe- 
tation  supersedes  the  subtropical  above  4,0^ 
6,000  feet ;  and  the  elevation  at  which  tkis 
change  takes  place  corresponds  roughly  vii^ 
that  at  which  the  winter  is  marked  by  an  tf- 
nual  fall  of  snow.  This  phenomenon  Taries 
extremely  with  the  latitude,  longitude,  hosi* 
dlty  and  many  local  circumstances.  In  Ccj- 
Ion  and  the  Madras  peninsula,  whose  moos- 
tains  attain  9,000  feet,  aud  where  considenbl« 
tracts  are  elevated  above  6-8O0O  feet,  sdct 
has  never  been  known  to  fall.  On  the  Ebas- 
sya  mountain  which  attains  7^000  feet,  %d 
where  a  great  extent  of  surface  is  above  50 
feet,  snow  seems  to  be  unknown.  In  SikidA 
snow  annually  falls  at  about  6,000  feet^n- 
tion  ;  in  Nepal,  at  5000  feet,  in  Eumaon  id 
Gurhwal  at  4,000,  and  in  the  extreme  We^ 
Himalaya  lower  still.  In  the  momitaini^ 
Ceylon*  on  the  Neilgherries,  and  on  the  Kb^ 
sya  hillsi  the  temperate  forms  of  plants  v^ 
more  numerous  than  upon  the  Himalaya.  ^^ 
lent  winds  sweep  over  the  broad  grassy  iib^ 
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lating  tops  of  the  Khassya  bills,  and  ban- 
ireds  of  species  common  to  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
laya and  to  the  Khassya  ascend  higher  in 
the  warm  forest-clad  and  sheltered  Himalayan 
iralleys  at  5-7000  feet  in  Sikkim  than  they 
lo  in  the*  Khassya  hills.  In  the  Himalaya, 
;he  genera  Rhododendron,  Monotropa,  Pedi- 
mlaria,  Corydalis,  Nepeta,  Carex,  Spirasa, 
Primula,  Cerasus,  Lonicera,  Viburnum  and 
Saussarea,  attain  their  maximum  of  deve- 
opment  over  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Ephedra  ranges  from  the  plains  of  the  Punjab 
ip  to  16,000  feet  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  : 
:he  genus  Marlea  ascends  from  3,000  to  8,000 
'eet  in  Sikkim  and  in  the  western  Punjab,  at 
scarce  4,000  feet,  accompanies  Celtis  and  a 
}pecies  of  ash  :  subtropical  Myrsine  extend  in- 
^  Afghanistan.  Juni perns  exoelsa,  found  as 
ow  as  5,000  feet  in  Afghanistan,  ascends  to 
15,000  feet  in  Tibet.  Populus  Euphratica,  a 
Dynanchum,  Chloris  barbata,  Cyperus  arista- 
;u8,  are  tropical  and  subtropical  plants  which 
iscend  to  11,000  feet  in  Ladak,  and  Peganum 
aarmala  attains  to  9,(>00  feet.  The  alpine  or 
irctic  flora,  on  the  Alpine  region  of  the  Hima- 
laya, commences  above  the  limit  of  trees 
throughont  a  great  part  of  4;he  Himalaya,  and 
bardly  peaches  its  extreme  limit  at  18,500  feet 
[3|  miles)  of  elevation.  It  has  a  comparative 
paucity  of  cryptogamic  plants,  is  poor  in  the 
iaxuriant  mosses  of  tall  growth  and  succulent 
babit,  and  though  fully  representing  the  flora 
:)f  the  polar  regions,  it  partakes  in  its  charac- 
teristic genera  of  the  temperate  flora,  and  con- 
tains so  many  types  foreign  to  the  flora  of  the 
3olar  regions  (as  Qentiana,  Ephedra,  Yeleria- 
leae,  Corydalis)  and  some  which  are  even  rare 
n  Siberia,  that  it  must  rather  be  considered 
18  a  continuation  of  the  alpine  flora  of  Eu- 
'ope  than  a  representation  of  that  of  the  Arctic 
one. 

The  bulk  of  the  flora  of  the  perennially  hu- 
aid  regions  of  India,  as  of  the  whole  Malayan 
)eninsula,  the  upper  Assam  valley,  the  Khus- 
ya  mountains,  the  forests  at  the  base  of  the 
limalaya  from  the  Brahmaputra  to  Nepal,  of 
he  Malabar  coast  and  of  Ceylon,  are  of  one 
ype  which  includes  a  very  large  proportion  of 
he  Indian  genera. 

The  floras  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  India 
re  identical  with  those  of  the  countries  which 
nrround  them,  and  there  is  even  a  decided 
fflnity  between  the  floras  of  areas  separated 
y  oceans,  deserts,  or  mountain  chains,  which 
resent  many  natural  characters  in  common, 
>r  which  neither  migration  nor  climate  will 
ccount 

Of  the  flora  of  Australia,  Pittosporum  and 
IciBvola  are  found  all  over  India  and  Africa, 


to  Midnapore  in  the  Gangetio  delta,  and  one 
in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  along  with  several 
genera  of  MyrtacesB  (Leptospermum,  Bcekia, 
Metrosideros,)  and  the  genus  Tristnnia  which 
advances  to  Moulmein  in  L.  17^  N.  Also  the 
casuarina  grows  wild  up  to  Ramree,  Helicia 
in  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  Lagenophora 
of  N.  Zealand  and  Australia,  has  a  represen- 
tative, in  the  Khassya  and  Ceylon.  Many  spe- 
cies of  tropical  plants  of  the  Neilgherry  and 
Khassya  hills,  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  Himalaya, 
are  identical  with  Javanese  mountain  plants. 
Gaultheria  nummularia  is  found  in  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya,  througli  the  whole  range  into  the 
Khassya,  and  also  on  the  Javanese  mountains 
3,000  miles  distant.  The  Sedgwickia  cerasi- 
foliaof  Griffith  (Liquidambaraltingiaof  Blum^, 
also  the  curious  Cardiopteris  lobata,  several 
oaks  and  chesnutS)  AntidesmsD,  a  willow,  and 
Myrica,  are  common  to  the  Khassya  and  Java, 
and  Marlea  iswspread  into  China,  throughout 
the  Himalaya,  and  to  the  mountains  south  of 
Kashmir. 

Amongst  the  Indian  flora  are  many  tempe- 
rate genera  and  species  which  are  oommon  to 
N.  America  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  be- 
sides many  tropical  species  that  are  also  Ma- 
layan and  west  Polynesian. 

The  Chinese  type  is  abundant  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  Himalaya,  is  fully  developed 
in  the  IChassya,  Sikkim  and  Butan,  and  ex- 
tends westward  to  Gurhwal  and  Kumaon. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  species  of  Ancuba,  Hel- 
vingia,  Stachyurus,  Enkianthus,  Abelia,  Skim- 
mia,  Bucklandia,  Adami^  Benthamia,  Gory- 
lopsis,  and  of  those  common  to  India  and 
China'are  Microptelea  parvifolia,  a  species  of 
elmj  Hamaroelis  Cbinensis,  Nymphcea  pyg- 
msea  and  Yaccinium  bracteatumi  all  of  the  Khas- 
sya }  Quercus  serrata  of  China,  Nepal,  Sikkim, 
and  the  Khassya,  while  species  of  lUicium  oc- 
cur in  the  Khassya,  Thea  in  Assam,  and  Mag- 
nolia in  Sikkim  and  Khassya,  with  speoies  of 
Camellia,  Deutzia,  Hydrangea, Vibnmum,  seve- 
ral Corneffi  and  Houthnyni®.  Schizandrese  are 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  flora, 
but  also  extend  into  Java.  LardizabalesB  be- 
long to  the  Himalaya,  Japan  and  China,  Th« 
fern  Bowringia  is  found  in  Hong-Kong  and  in 
the  Khassya,  and  the  genera  Daphne,  Buck- 
landia, Enkianthus,  Henslowia,  Scepa,  Antides- 
ma,  Benthamia,  Goughia,  Myrica  and  others, 
are  both  Chinese  and  Indian.  Enryale  ferox 
is  abundant  in  China,  in  the  delta  of  the  Gan- 
ges and  in  Kashmir,  and  Nepenthes  phyllam- 
phora  is  a  native  of  the  Khassya,  of  Macao 
and  of  the  Lonisiade  archipelago. 

The  Siberian  type  of  plants  is  very  fully  re- 
presented in  the  upper  and  alpine  regions  of 


ad  of  two  species  of  Stylidiam,  one  extends  |  the  Himalaya,  and  is  most  confined  to  the  drier 
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parts  of  the  chain,  but  may  be  observed  even 
in  the  most  humid  regions  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  occasionally  on  the  mountains  of  tropical 
India.     It  approaches  in  many  respects  t^  the 
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tus,  Cucumis  colocynthis,  BerthelotiA,  Anti- 
charis  arabica,&o.,  have  a  less  extensive  ntag^ 
and  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  betweci 
the  vegetation  of  tropical  Africa  and  tropieil 
Asia. 


south  European  vegetation,  but  is  character 

ized  by  the  predominance  of  Fumariace«,  Po- ,      j£  ,  manufacturer  have  specimens  of  aU  tk 

tentilla),  Legummoste,  (especially  Hedysarum  "^ 


and  Astragalese,)  of  Umbel)  if  eras,  Lonicera, 
Artemisia,  Fedicularis  and  Boragineas.  and  by 
the  rarity  or  total  absence  of  the  European 
CistaceseyRosa,  Rubus,  Trifoli urn, Erica,  ferns, 
and  other  cryptogams.  Artemisia  and  Artra- 
galus  of  the  Siberian  tjrpe  are  abundant 
throughout  Tibet  and  the  interior  Himalaya, 
are  represented  by  a  few  species  in  the  plains 
of  the  Panjab  and  on  the  Khassya  mountains. 
Spiroea  Khamstchatica,  chamo^dri folia  and 
sorbifolia,  and  Paris  polyphylla  arealike  Sibe- 
rian and  Himalayan  forms,  while  Corydalis 
sibirica  and  Nymphseapumila  are  identical  in 
Siberia  and  on  the  Khassya.   * 

The  extent  to  which  the  plants  of  Europe 
abound  in  India  has  only  lately  been  known, 
but  222  British  species  have  been  ascertained 
to  extend  into  India,  and  a  multitude  of 
mountain  plants,  many  of  them  the  most  con- 
spicuous in'  Europe,  range  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Hima- 
iagro.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
Himalaya  range  is^in  idea,  rather  than  really 
eonnected  with  the  mountains  soifth  of  the 
Caspian,  or  with  the  Caucasinn  alps,  or  those 
of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  mountain  mass  of  Asia 
flittks  to  the  westward  of  Afghanistan,  rising 
i^ln  only  in  isoi&ted  peaks.  The  Corylus  col- 
iima  (C.  laoera,  WalL)  ranges  from  the  Levant 
and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Himalaya.  Quercns 
ilex,  UlmuB  campestris,  Geltis  australis  and 
orientaliS}  extend  from  Spain  to  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya,  but  the  walnut,  ivy,  juniper,  yew, 
extend  from  Europe  through  th<^  Himalaya, 
across  China,  through  Mexico,  and  throughout 
N.  America.  The  yew,  the  juniper,  Aquile- 
gia  vulgaris,  Caltha  pajustris,  &o.  are  common 
to  most  parts  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  the 
Himalaya,  md  N.  America.  The  Mediter- 
ranean flora,  CeItis,Quercus  ilex,OIeaeuropea, 
Af  yrtus  communis,  <Ssc.  of  the  Mediterranean, 
are  also  Himalayan  plants.  The  European 
plants,  however,  rapidly  disappear  to  the  east 
of  KutiaaoBf  but  there  is  a  blending  of  the 
European  flora  on  the  east  of  the  Himalayan 
ofaain,  as  to  the  eastwards  there  is  a  mix- 
tare  of  Chinese  and  Malayan  forqis  with  that 
of  the  Himalaya. 

Many  North  African  or  Arabian  forms,  such 
asPeganum,  Harmala,  Fagouia  cretica,  Bala- 
nites ^gyptiaoa,  Acacia  arabica,  Alhaji,  Gran- 
gea,  Calotropis,  Salvadora  persica,  extend 
through  the  drier  parts  of  India,  and  others, 
Cleome,  Balsamodendron;  Astragalus  hama- 
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substances  which  could  be  employed  in  his  pix- 

ticular  manufacture,  with  information  vhean 

each  could    be  procured,  its  cttst,  the  quai- 

titles   jn   which  be  might    obtain  it,and  iti 

physical  and  chemical  properties,  he  wM 

soon  be  able  to  select  for  himself  the  one  bat 

suited  for  his  purposes.     This,  however,  Im 

never  happeued  in  relation  to  any  one  art; 

manufacturers  have  to  make  the  beat  of  tk 

materials  which  chance  or    Hccident  bda^ 

before   them.  There  are  many  exoelleat  »d 

abundant  productions  of  nature  with  witidk 

manufacturers  and  men  of  science  are  wiullf 

unacquainted.  The  old  English  poet,  Herbot, 

who  flourished  in  the  fifteeuth  oentarj,  ii  i 

short  poem  on  "  Providence,"  has  grapbicaBf 

described,  in  his  unique  vein,  the  sentioest 

which  forces  itself  upon  us  in  view  oftk 

numerous  discoveries  of  the  age  in  which  * 

live  : — 

**  All  couatrieB  have  enough  to  serve   their  v&d\ 

The  Indian  nut  aloae 

Is  dothing,  meat  and  trencher,   drink  uAu^ 
Boat,  cable,  sail,  and  needle,  all  in  one." 

The  addition  of  even  a  single  flower,  oc« 

ornamental  shrub,  to  those  which  wealrei^ 

possess,  is  not  matter  below  thecareof  indoi^ 

and  science.  The  more  we  extend  our  resetrds 

in  the  productions  of  nature,  the  more  are os 

minds  elevated  by  contem  plating  the  vmij 

as  well  as  the  exceeding  beauty  and  excellotf 

of  the  works  of  the  Creator. —  SimmondiTegf 

iahle  Products.  Stationes  Plantar um  ffumbMl 

Bonpland,  Essai  sur  la  Geographie  des  Plo^ 

by  Humboldt  De   Distributione  et  Geogra^ 

Plantarum  ;  Brown,  General  Remarla  (m  A 

Botany  of  Terra  AuslralU ;  Sehouw,  Gnadaf 

einer  A  llgemeinenPJlanizen'Oeograpkie ;  Mq^ 

Grundrtss  der  Pflanuen-  GtograjAie ;  BkM^ 

Lehrbuch  der  Bolanik  ;  Booker^  in  Mvr^^ 

Dictionary  of  Geography  ;  De  Cand^  ^ 

Geographie  des  Plants.  Diet,  det  SdoMiU 

iurdles  ;  Lindley,  Int.  Bat,  2nd  ed, ;  Mtf^ 

Geography  of  Plants,  translated  for  Bof  ^ 

clety  by  Miss  Johnston  ;  Balfour,  Class-id 

of  Botany  ;  Johnston,  Physical  A  Has.  &to 

Earth,  Plants  and  Man  ;  Booker'*  Bimmdk 

yan  Journal  ;  Booker  and  Thomson^sIU^ 

Indica ;    £nff.  Bye    Sinmond    Commtrdd 

Dictionary.  Edinburgh  Philoioph.  Jov^ 


VfiGETABIiES  OF  INDIA. 

VEGETABLE  MARBOW. 

Squash  Qourd         Eno.  |  Suppafa  Roomro,   Uind 

ThiB  very  delicate  vegetable  of  tlie  gourd 
ipeciea,  b  the  Cucurbita  ovifera,  Linn,  The 
)rooked-necked  variety,  whea  about  six  ir.ches 
ODg,  is  well  flavoured,  but  soou  gets  hard  and 
itriugy.  Tlie  pear-shaped  is  the  best  of  any, 
)ut  must  be  dressed  when  young.  Propaga- 
ion  only  by  seed,  and  the  plants  should  never 
)e  removed^  but  remain  where  sown,  only 
ihinuing  the  weakly  ones.  The  soil  sliould  be 
i  rich  loam,  the  same  as  for  cucumbers, 
frain  the  plant  on  sticks.  It  is  often  neces- 
lary  to  fertilize  the  female  blossoms,  by  ap- 
)roaching  the  anthers  of  the  male  flower  when 
charged  with  pollen. — liiddtlL 
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VEGETABLES  OF  INDIA. 


Ibefmoschas  esculentus. 
kchyranthee  aspera. 
£rua  lanata. 
Sschynomene  aspera. 
Igati  grandiflora. 
Uliurn  ascalooicum. 


i> 


porrum. 
„      Bativum. 
Uternanthera  sessilia. 
Imarantus  teniiifolia. 


it 


f> 

If 
If 
»> 

n 


spill  0BU8. 

campestris. 
tristia. 

frumeDtaceas. 
polygamufl. 
oleraceuB. 
atropurpureus. 
Imorphophallus  campan- 

ulatu8> 
^ndropogon  escalentum. 
irtocarpus  integrifolia. 
laparaguB  officinaliB. 

„       aoerosus. 
Lsystaria    coromandeli- 

ana. 
Ltriplex  hetfiranthera. 
iambuBa,  9p, 
iasella  alba. 

„      purpurea, 
btataa  edutii. 
Uuhinia  albida. 
lenincasa  cerifera. 
htmica  oleracea. 

„      rapa. 
tergera  Kcanigii 
teta  vulgaris, 
loerhavia  procumbeni. 
Bryonia  cocciDia. 
iyttneria  herbacea. 
'aladium  esculentum. 
lanavaHa  eusiformis. 
obtusifolia. 
gladiata. 
'apsella  bursa-pastoris. 
iapaicum  frutescens. 
„      minimum. 
»       pnrpureum. 
lapparis  brevisplna^ 
larallama  adscendens. 
Sarica  papaya, 
ileome  pentaphylla. 
kMxw  fiudfera. 
'ommelioa  communis. 
6riandx\un  sativum. 


9» 
ft 


11 

n 
» 
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Cucurbita  maxima. 
,t  citrullas. 

,,  ovifera. 

Cucumis  usitata. 
Cyamopais  psoraloides. 
Cynodoa  dactylon. 
Cyperus,  »p., 
Daucus  carr)ta. 
Dilleoia  Rpeciosa. 

M      Bcabra. 
Besmanthus  natans. 
Dioscurea  aculeata. 

aDguioa. 

atropiirpurea. 

glabra. 

purpnroa. 
I,         rubra. 
Dolichos  ensiformiB. 

pilosus. 

catjang. 

lablab. 
Erythroxylon  areolatum. 
Euphorbia  pilulifera. 
Emblica  officinalis. 
FicuB  racemoBa. 
Foenicuhim  vulgare. 

FuDg41S,   Bp. 

QlinuB  trianthemoides. 
Gisekia  pfaamaceoidea. 
Hibiscus  Babdarifla. 

„      BiiratteuBis. 
Hoya'viridiflora. 
Ipomooa  Beparia. 

,t      reptauB. 

,»      reniformis. 
Lablab  vulgaria. 
Lactuca  saliva. 
Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

it  pipo. 

Lepidum  sativum. 
Leptadeuia  reticulata. 
Leucas  aspera. 
liuffii  pentandxttt 
,,    aDguIa. 
I,    fast  Ida. 
Lyoopersioum     esculen- 
tum. 
Mangif era  Indica. 
Momordica  charantia. 

it  ^,»        var. 

,)        muTJcata. 

M        dioBda. 
Morinda  umbeUata. 
Moringa  ptevygosperma. 


Musa  sapientum. 
Nasturtium,  sp. 
Nelumbium  specioBum. 
Ocymum  villosum. 
Oxalis  corniculatus. 
Pis  am  arvense 

.,       sativum. 
Fhaseolus  trilobun. 
Pisoiiia  morindifoUa. 
Plectranthus  aromaticua 
Fortulacca  oleracoa. 

„        quadrifida. 
PremDu  integrifolia. 
„       serrati  folia. 
PsophoonrpuB  teiragono- 

Jobus. 
Rttpbauus  sativus. 
Eiivea  fragrans. 
Kotbia  trifoliata. 
Rumex  vesicaria. 
Salsola  Indica. 


9t 
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Sinapia  ipecies, 
Solauum  incertum. 

melougena. 

lyoopersioum. 

torvum. 

tuberoitum. 
Soncbus  oleraceus. 
Spatheiim  OiineDse. 
Spinacia  oleracea. 
Spondias  mangifera. 
Stellaria  media. 
Sueeda  Indica. 
Tamarindus  Indica. 
Trianthema  obcordata. 
Tribiilus  terrestris.  ^ 

Trichosauthes  aoguioa. 

,,  cucamerina. 

Vitis  quadrangularis. 
Webera  tetrandra. 
Zyziphus  jujuba. 


A  great  variety  of  vegetables  are  indigenous 
or  cultivated  in  the  Teuadberim  Provinces  ; 
but  the  bebt  are  scarce,  and  rarely  for  sale  in 
the  bazars,  but  nearly  every  plant  produces  a 
vegetable  for  the  natives  of  the  Burmese 
provinces.  The  Burman  books  say  there  are 
ten  kinds  of  vegetables  or  put  herbs,  corre- 
sponding to  the  parts  of  a  plant  that  furnish 
them.  Vegetables  enter  largely  into  the  oom- 
position  of  the  food  of  all  nations,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  following  diet  tables  given  by 
Dr.  Christison  for  the  .Army  Commissariat 
which  show  a  percentage  of  nutriment  as  un- 
der : 


Abtiolbs. 
Kationa. 


Biscuit  or  Wheat-flour 

Bread  

Oatmeal        

Barley,  pearl 

i^^as  ...        , . , 

Potatoefl        

Carrots  ...         ... 

Turnips         

Cabbage        

Lean  of  Beef  &  Mutton 

Fat  of  Meat 

A  verage  Beef  &  Mutton 

Bacon 

Skimmed  Milk  Cheese 

White  Hah 

New  milk ... 

Skimmed  milk 

Butter  milk 

Beef-tea,  strong 

Beef  tea  &  Meat,  deooctioa 

of  broth 
Vegetables 

Sugar  

Butter  

Coooa  


I 


Carboni 
feroua 

Nitro- 
enouB. 

• 

i 

bO 

H 

7126 

16-25 

87-6 

61-6 

10-5 

62- 

•6575 

16  25 

82- 

67-00 

16-00 

82- 

65-5 

24-5 

80- 

24-5 

2-5 

27- 

8-5 

1-6 

10' 

67 

0-8 

6- 

67 

0-3 

7- 

00 

27-0 

27" 

100-0 

00 

100- 

160 

20-25 

85-25 

62-5 

8-36 

70-86 

0-4 

64-6 

65- 

00 

21-0 

21- 

80 

4-6 

12-6 

5-5 

4-6 

10- 

10 

6-0 

7- 

0-0 

1-44 

1-44 

0-0 

072 

0-72 

11-25 

1-875 

13-125 

1000 

00 

100- 

lOO-O 

0-0 

100- 

600 

00 

60' 

Proportion  recommended  by  Professor  Christison, 
3  carbon  to  1  of  nitrogen,  and  not  less  than  28  oz.  in 
all,  t.  e,  21  oz.  C.  +7  oz.'  K.  =  28  ok.  of  nutriment 
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VELAITI  BIHL 


,              Net. 

Articles. 

• 

1*3) 

pros,  principle. 

.£>• 

o' 

< 

Z.  o 

5s 

^^ 

H 

Scale  I. 

O^ 

c8 

J5 

O 

Bread 

OZ.20  010S    t 

11 

12-40 

British  Navy  al- 

or bificuit... 

,,16-0   n-4   2-6 

14-0 

lowances.    Ad- Oatmeal  ... 

„  1-5 

1-96  0-48 

2-44 

miralty    Order  Cocoa 

..  10 

06 

•  •  - 

0-60 

1824. 

or  Cheese. 

„  2^ 

...    ] 

L-33 

1-83 

Sugar 

»  1-5     1-5  1 

■  «  • 

1-60 

or  Butter. . 

„  1-5 

16 

•  •  • 

1-50 

Meat 

,.160 

2-4   { 

J24 

6-64 

or  Saltmeat 

,.120 

2-24  3-24 

5-64 

Vegetables. 

„  8  0 

0-9    015 

105 

or  flour... 

..12-0 

8 -95. 1 -95 

10-9C 

Tea 

„  0-26     ... 

•  ■  • 

•  a  • 

• 

or  Coffee . . . 

„  10 

0-5 

•  •  • 

0-50 

Safficient. 

Total... 

i 

•  •  • 

42-31 

16  09  67-4 

daily  aver... 

•  •  • 

2115 
12-36 

7-64 
2-52 

28-70 

Scale  2. 

Bread 

24 

14-88 

' 

Vegetables. 

8 

1-96 

0-20 

2-16 

Proposed    by 

Meat 

16 

2-40 

3-24 

5-64 

C                                        " 

Commission   on 

Rice 

2 

1-34 

0-30 

1-64 

Crimean  Army. 

Sugar 

2 

2- 

0- 

2- 

Inaufficieni. 

Coffee 
Total  . 

I 

0-60 
20-56 
21-04 

0- 

6-26 

6-2 

0-50 

oz. 

2682 

Scale  3. 

Oatmeal  ... 

32 

26-24 

Sk.  mUk    .. 

C2 

1-76 

1-44 

32 

Berivickshire 

Bread      .. 

17-5 

8-96 

1*84 

10-8 

people's  diet. 

Beer 

32 

1-6 
33-36 

0- 
8-48 

16 

Abundant.                Total... 

... 

41-84 

Net. 

Articles. 

o    ec 

prox.princlpl68. 

m 

• 

^"^ 

C8 

•Pi* 

o 

O 

JZi 

H 

Scale  4. 

^_a»  'B*  ■ 



Bread 

16- 

8r24 

1^8 

9-^2 

Meat 

16- 

2-40 

3-24 

6-64 

Troops  in  India 

Bice 

4- 

2-68 

0-60 

8*28 

m 

Sugar 

260 

2-50 

0- 

2.50 

Potatoes 

8- 

1-96 

0-20 

216 

Vegetables... 

8- 

o-oo 

0-16 

105 

Inadequate;  less 

Tea 

5/7 

P 

1  •  • 

•  •  • 

than  Scale  2. 

— . 

— — 

—  - — 

Total. 

•  •  • 

16- 

18 -6S 
8-24 

15-87 
tl-68 

24-65 

Scale  5. 

Bread 

9-92 

Meat 

12- 

1-8C 

»2-43 

4-28 

Same  as  above,  Rice 

4- 

2-68:o-60 

3-28 

but4  02.  of  Meat  Sogar 

2-6C 

)  2-50'0- 

2-60 

deducted     for  Potatoes 

8- 

1-96 

0-20 

216 

bone. 

Vegetables  ... 

8- 

0-9C 

10-15 

1-06 

Tea 

V7 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

«•  • 

Quite       inade- 
quate. 

Total 

•  •• 

24- 

18-Ofi 
12  ^C 

15*06 
(2-52 

28-24 

Scale  6. 

Bread 

14-88 

Meat 

16- 

2  40 

13-24 

5-64 

Modified  scale. 

Rice 

4- 

2  6£ 

10-60 

8-28 

Sugar 

2-5C 

2-50,0  • 

2-50 

Potatoes     ... 

8- 

1-96,0 -20 

216 

Tea 

? 

■  •  • 

... 

■  •• 

Sufficient 

21-90 

6-56 

28*46 
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VEGETABLE  TALLOW  is  obtained  fnn 
tbe  China  tallow  tree,  or  Stillingia  selufn 
It  has  flowered  and  seeded  at  Amritsnr  aod 
Lahore — Potoell  Hand-book  v.  L  p.  423. 

VEGETABLE  WAX  is  obtoinablc 
Shanghae  in  China,  in  St  Domingo,  in  tk 
northern  parts  of  which  the  plant  is  indif^ 
nous,  and  in  Japan.  From  its  high  meltiit 
point  and  other  physical  characteristics,  ii 
has  of  late  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention; 
it  is  admirably  suited  as  a  material  forth 
manufacture  of  candles*— ><Simmon(fi  Cab- 
mercial  Products  p.  540. 

YEGI  or  Vengi-desam,  an  ancient  itate 
rilled  by  buddhist  princes,who  reigned  at  Dm 
Nagara  near  Amravata  and  at  Yengiponi- 
Tbe  exact  site  is  not  known. 

VEGI,  alsoVegiaa  chettu.  T*l.  Pteroa- 
pus  marsupium. 

VEGUTTVAM,lit.  plurality,  a  name giw 
to  Vishnu's  ninth  incarnation  by  ZiegeDbilg'i 
correspondent. 

VEHAR  LAKE  supplies  Bombay  wi^ 
water.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  theSii- 
sette  hills. 

VEflOA.  SeeKhyber. 

VEHRI.  Hind.  Coccuius  leaeba. 

VEHRKANA.  See  Arians. 

VEKKALI  TREE  WOOD.  Anolo-Th 
A  serviceable,  variegated,  hard,  close-gnii^ 
wood  employed  by  the  natives  in  house-bdli 
ing,  and  also  for  making  doors,  windo* 
handles  of  instruments,  &c.  &c. — Aim,  Ui^ 
Med,  p.  206. 

VEKKUDTIGE.  Tjbl.  Diospermomtf 
cacabum,  Linn. 

"    VEKU  MATTL  Maleau    atrollttst* 
cynthis,  Schrced. 

VEL.  Tam.  Acacia  Arabica  ? 

VELA  also  Bel,  is  the  general  tennf«» 
climber,  sacred  to  the  Lidian  Baochiu  (^ 
hes,  Adiswara,  or  Mahadeva,)  whose  pri*^ 
following  his  example,  are  fond  of  intoxiat- 
ing  beverages  or  drugs. — Tod^i  Baja^ 
V.  I.  p.  22. 

VELA-ELLE.  Tam.  Mussoenda  frond* 
Linn, 

VELAGA.  Tkl.  Feronia  elephtti» 
Gorr. 

VELAGA  BADANIKAor  Badanike.!* 

Loranthus  iongiflorus,  L, 

VELAGA  PANDU.  Tel.  fruit  of  ?««• 
elephantum. 

ViilLAlTI.  DDK.  Tel.  from  Valait,  m 
a  foreign  country. 

VELAITI    AGATL    DuK.HiJfD.C8tf* 

VELAITI  AMLI.  Dto.  GareiniaMniluP'' 
VELAITI  BIHI.  HiMD.  Cydoni*  i»* 
tou. 
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VELLAH  AHGUILL. 


VELLALA. 


VELAITI  CHUNNA.  Duk.  Chalk. 

VELAITIKAFURKI  PAT.  Dok.  Sal- 
na  Bengalensis. 

VELAITI  MUNG.  Duk.  Ground  nut, 
Lrachis  hypngtea. 

VELANGA.  Maleal.  Feronia  elephantum, 


lor. 


VELANNE.  Hind.  Mentha  incana. 

VELA  PARTI.  Tam.  Doemia  extensa,  R. 
Broum. 

VELAPATHRI  MARAM.  Tam.  Stereos- 
)ermum  chelonoides. 

VELARI.  Tam.  OilofCelastruspaniculata. 
ftalkangani  oil. 

VELAS.  Port.  Sp.  Candles. 

VELASALU.  Tam.  The  Ceylon  white  iron- 
food,  iivhich  grows  to  about  fourteen  inches 
u  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high.  It  is  used  for 
luts,  poles,  &c.,  where  strength  and  durability 
ire  required. — Edye,  Ceylon, 

VELATTE.  Tam.  Ballangu,  Portugubse. 
i  Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  fourteen 
uches  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
iieigbt.  Its  wood  is  remarkably  strong,  and 
18  used  in  vessels.  It  produces  an  edible 
!ruit — Hdpey  Ceylon. 

VELATTI.  Tam.  A  wood  of  Malabar  and 
Danara,  which  resembles  the  English  pear  tree 
KTood,  and  answers  well  for  carved-work, 
Erom  the  fineness  of  its  grain.  The  tree  grows 
bo  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen 
feet  high. — Edye^  Forests  of  Malabar  attd 
Canara. 

VELA  VENGE  MARAM.  Tam.  Acacia 
odoratissiniii,  Roxb.  fVilld, 

VELEANA.  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  which 
^ows  to  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighteen  feet  in  height.  In  appearance  it  re- 
sembles English  oak.  The  native  carpenters 
ise  its  wood  in  bont  and  ve^ssel  framesi  knees, 
fee. — EdyCf  Ceylon^ 

VELENGK  A  Ceylon  wood  used  for  mak- 
ng  betel  trays. — Simmond*8  Diet- 

VELEPANDU.  Tam.  Allium  sativum. 
Sarlic. 

VELE  UMATE,  Tam.  Datura  alba, 
Rumph, 

VELHA  AHGUILL.  Tam.,  A  wood  of 
rravancore,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  2  to  4 
feet  in  circumference,  used  for  furniture. — Col, 
Fi-ith. 

VELIGARAM,  or  Kunkuma  puvvu.  Tel. 
Rottlera  tinctoria,  Roxb, 

VELIGARAM.    Tam.  Borax. 
VELI  KUNDRICUM.     Tam.  resin  of  Va- 
beria  indica,  Linn, 

VELI-PAR  ATAI.  Tam.  Cynancham  exten- 
Bum.     Doemia  extensa,  R,^  Brown, 

VELLAH  AHGUILL.  A  .Travancore 
wood  of  a  white  colour,  specific  gravity  0*602,. 
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2  feet  in  circumference,  50  feet  long,  used 
for  furniture. — CoL  Frith, 

VELLaI  CADAMBaI.  Tam,  Nauclea 
cadamba. 

VELLAI  MARUDU.  Tam.  Terminalia 
Berryi.    • 

VELLAI  MUNTHARAI  MARAM.  Tam. 
Bauhinit^  acuminata,  Linn  B.  albida?  Gibson, 

VELLAI  NAGA  MARAM.  Tam.  Cono^ 
carpus  latifolia,  Roxb.,  W.  <(?  -4.,  fV.  Ic, 

VELLAI  POONDU  YENNAL  Tam. 
Garlic  oil. 

VELLAI  PUNA  PINU.  Tam.,  or  the 
white  peon  piuu  tree,  can  be  procured  in  all 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  grows  to 
seventy  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  to  three  feet 
in  diameter  ;  the  natives  use  it  for  the  masts 
and  yards  of  dowes  and  other  country  vessels. 
It  is  more  like  the  American  white  pine,  and 
the  upright  yellow  wood  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (Antinagnatis),  than  any  wood  Mr. 
Edye  had  seen. — Edye,M,  and  G, 

VELLAI  SOALUM.  Tam.  White  variety 
of  Sorghum  vulgare. 

VELLAI  TO ARATTI  MARAM.  Tam. 
Capparis  grandis,  Linn.,  W,  db  A.t  fV,  Ic. 

VELLAI  TUMMA.  Tam.  Acacia  leuoo- 
phloea,  Willd. 

VELLAI  VENGAH,  the  Tamil  name  of  a 
Malabar  and  Canara  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
is  of  a  light  colour,  and  very  tough  and 
strong.  It  is  used  by  tlie  natives  for  the 
frames  of  vessels,  or  where  strength  is  requir- 
ed ;  it  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  small 
branches  make  good  crooks  for  boats — Edye 
Forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 

VELLAK.  Tam.  a  lamp. 

VELLA  KADALL  Tam.  Arachis  hypo- 
gsea.  Linn,.  W.  <&  A.,  R. 

VELLA-KIRE.  Tam.  Ipoma3a  reptaus. 

VELLAK  YENAL  Tam.  Lamp  oil. 

VELLA  KUNDRICUM.  Maleal.  resin 
of  Vateria  indica,  Linn. 

VELLA L,  Tam.  Erabelia  ribes,  Burm. 

VELLALA.  Amongst  the  Tamul  races 
who  have  adopted  brahminism,  the  Vellala, 
alike  in  numbers  and  in  social  rank,  take  the 
chief  place.  They  are  very  largely  agricul- 
tural, and  take  the  honorific  appellation  of 
Mudali  or  first  man,  which  seems  to  be  from 
the  same  root  as  the  word  Mandal,  the  village 
beadmnn  of  Bengal.  The  designation,  Velala, 
means  charitable,  but  they  claim  to  be  Vaisya, 
of  the  Bu-vansa  or  agricultural  section.  They 
believe  that  they  came  from  the  north.  They 
are  shorter  and  darker  than  brahmins,  darker 
even  than  the  Tiling  people,  but  theg^  have, 
in  general,  well  formed  countenances  and 
graceful  forms,  though  amongst  them  also 
occur  the  decidedly  African  lip  and  nose  and 
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forehead  of  which  Mr.  J^gan  makes  mention.  I      VELLE  ATI  NAK.  Tam.  Fibre  of  Banlu- 
VELLA-LAVA.  Tam.  A  wood  of  Travau-    n:a  tomentosa. 


core  of  a  brown  colour,  used  for  light  work. 
— Colonel  FHtL 

VELLALEB,  a  tribe  bearing  this  name 
are  said  to  wander  about  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Poodoocottah  estate.  They  are  scantily 
clothed  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the 
jungles. 

VELLA  MUNTHARA  MARAM.  Tam. 
Bauhinia  acuminata. 

VELLA  MUKEE  ?  Indigofera  tinctoria. 

VELLA-NAGA. 1  Conocarpiislati  folia. 

VELLANATI  WANLU.  Tel.  Reddi,  Tam. 
Tel.  Potail.  Mahratta.  Village  heads  or  vil- 
lage authorities.    See  Bara  Balati. 

VELLA-MUNTHARLPU.  Tam.  Bauhi- 
nia  albida. 

VELLA-NEER-MAUADOO.  Tam.  A 
Travancore  wood  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  used 
for  furniture,  sp.  gr.  0*573. — Colonel  FriUt. 

VELLAREE  KAL  Tam.  Cucumis  usitata. 

VELLA  TURU.  Tkl.  Acacia  cinerea, 
WiMe. 

VELLAUR,  a  river  which  rises  at  the  base 
of  E.  Ghauts,  Lat.  10°  28',  Long.  78^  21'  E. 
It  runs  to  the  east  and  disembogues  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  near  Porto  Novo.  The  river 
is  small  at  its  mouth,  atid  admits  only  coasting 
craft.     Length  eighty  miled. 

VELLA  VENGAH.  Tam.  A  tree  of  Mala- 
bar, the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  light  colour 
and  very  tough  and  strong,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  the  frames  of  vessels,  or  where 
strength  is  required  ;  it  grows  to  about  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  long, 
and  the  small  branches  make  good  boat 
crooks — Edye.  M.  <fc  C 

VELLAY  OOMATTAY,  Tam.  Datura 
alba. 

VELLA  YERKAM.  Tam.  White  var.  of 
Calotropis  gigantea. 

VELLAYNAGA  MARAM.  Tam.  Couo- 
carp^^  latifoUa. 

VELLAY-PANDUYENNAL  Tam.  Garlic 
oil. 

VELLAY  PUTALLI  MARaM,  also  Vella 
butali,  aviso  Kavali.  Tam.  Sterculia  urens, 
Roxh. 

VELLAY-SHARUNNAY.  Trianthema  ob- 
cordata. 

VELLAY  TOARATTI  MARAM.  Tam. 
Capparis  grandis. 

VELLE  AERE.  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree,  grows 
to  about  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  has  a  light 
wood,  and  is  generally  converted  into  catam- 
arans, being  considered  useful  for  that  pur- 
pose only. — Edyt*  Ceylon^ 
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VELLE-ELOW.  Malbal.  A  tree  thit 
grows  to  about  sixteen  feet  high  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  used  for  the 
frames  and  knees  of  country  vessels.  It  pro- 
duces a  white  seed  which  is  used  medicinidlj. 
— Edye,  M.  &C 

VELLEY  ELLEY,  or  Belilla,  also  Vcllee- 
madenthay.     Tam.     Mussoenda  frondosa. 

VELLE  NAGA  MARAM.  Tam.  Codo- 
carpus  latifolia. 

VELLE  NEaLEA.  Malkal.  ACejloa 
tree  which  grows  to  about  ten  inches  in  div 
meter  and  ten  feet  in  height.  The  braiieba 
are  very  strong,  and  are  used  for  the  fnitf 
of  native  vesaols. — Edyt^  Ceylon. 

VELLE  NUCHL  Tam-  Vitex  neguwio, 
Linn, 

VELLE  PASHANAM.  Tam.  White  oxiaa 
of  arSBitic 

VELLERIKaL  Tam.  Cucumis  satim 
Linn,  Velleri  kai  ^eniiai.  also  Velleri-ww 
yennai.  Oil  of  seed  of  the  cucumber,  Cacuna 
sativnp,  Linru 

VELLL     Tam.     Silver. 

VELLIELLUS.  AMalabar  and Canaralni, 

little  used  except  by  the  natives  for  Loo* 

work,  its   growth    is   small,  and  it  isntlw' 

K  scarce. — Edye,  Forests  of  Malabar  and  C^- 

ara. 

VELTJE  PUNA,  known  in  Malabar « 
the  white  also  Kat-puna.  It  grows  to  aba* 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  eighteen fc(^ 
high,  and  is  used  by  the  native  carpenters  f' 
the  frames  of  vessels.  It  grows  curved  iv 
is  not  durable.  It  is  not  found  in  any  qo^ 
tity  ill  the  forests. — Edye^  M.  dc  C 

VELLIGURUM,  also  Vengarum.  Til- 
Borax. 

VELLIGUDDA,  properly  VuUig*^ 
Tel.  Garlic. 

VELLITURU.  Tel.  Dichrostachys  cinert 
W,  <k  A. 

VELLORE,  in  L.  W  55-1',  L.  79^  7*. 
a  town  in  the  Karnatic  on  the  right  b«uk« 
the  Palar  river,  695  feet  above  the  8«a,»iM< 
7  0  miles  west  of  Madras,  a  military  cBnfa*- 
uient  with  a  fortress,  now  disroantlei  1^ 
was  a  large  military  station  in  the  m 
part  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  n»fi* 
soldiery,  incited  by  the  descendants  of  'fip* 
mutinied  on  the  31st  January  1807,  and  *" 
Btroyed  nearly  all  the  Europeans.  A  rcmB*^ 
was  saved  by  Colonel  Gillespie,  who,  coman*' 
ingat  Arcot,  18  miles  distant,  brongh*  ^'f 
a  body  of  cavalry.  The  people  desigwt*  |» 
RaiEllur,  or  stoney  EUur,  to  distinguiifc* 
from  Uppu-EUu,  .or  saline-EUur,  the  Bta» 
of  the  maps. 

VELLULLI.  Tel,  Allium  satifum,  L^ 
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VELLUM.  Tam.  White  crystalized  aogar. 

VELLUM.  A  fine'  white,  smooth,  kind  of 
parchment,  made  of  calf-skin. — FcsuiJcner. 

VELLUMA  SANDHI  CHETTU.  Tbl. 
Leea  hirta,  Banks. 

VELLUTO.    It.    Velvet. 

VELLUTTA-MODELA-MUKU.  Mal. 
Polygonum  barbatom. 

VELL  VIRU.  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  about 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter  aud  eight  feet  in 
height.  Its  wood  is  strong  and  durable  and 
used  as  supporters  in   huts. — Edye^  Ceylon, 

VELLY  UMATEL  Tam.  Datura  alba, 
Humph, 

VELMA,  Ailma,  or  Yelmi,  in  the  Tiling 
country,  are  a  dominant  agricultural  tribe  with 
military  proclivities,  and  claim  to  be  rajputs* 
They  are  soldiers  and  agriculturalists. 

VEL  MARUDAM.  Tam.  Pentaptera  gla- 
bra. 

VELOURS,    Fr.    Velvet, 

VELTHOENS  ISLAND,  the  most  south- 
easterly of  the  Token  Bessays  group,  is  in  lat 
5"^  58'  S.,  and  long.  124<^  48'  E.  It  is  low 
and  covered  with  trees. 

VELTY  MARAM.  Tam.  A  Travanoore 
wood  of  a  purple  colour,  sp.  gr.  0*623,  used 
only  for  firewood. — CoUmel  Frith- 

VELTY  TADDY.  Tam.  A  Travancore 
wood  of  a  brown  colour,  sp.  gr.  0*635,  used 
only  for  firewood. — Colonel  Frith, 

VELUTTA  MANDARUM.  Malbal. 
Baahinia  acuminata. 

VELUTURU.  Tel.  Dichrostachys  cine- 
rea,  IV,  4b  A. 

VELVA  MARAM,  also  Mududi.  Tam. 
Swietenia  chlorozylon  ;  Satin  wood. 

VEL-VELAM.  Tah.  Acacia  leucophloea, 
Willd,  Its  gum  is  the  veV  velam  piun. 

VEL-VENQAY.  Tam.  Acacia  spedosa, 
Willd,,  also  A.  odoratissima,  Roxb,  WHld. 

VELVET, 


Vellnto, 
Baidnwa, 


It. 


Velours,  Fa. 

Sammet,  Geb. 

Siakhmal,  Hind. 

Of  this  fabric  there  are  two  kinds,  one 
joiade  of  silk,  and  one  of  cotton  called  velve- 
teen.— Faulkner, 

VENA.  Hind.  Rhazya  stricta. 

VENDA.  Mal.  Abelmoschus  escnlentus, 
W.andA, 

VENDI,  Tel.    Silver. 

VENDIAM.  Tam.  Fenugreek  seedi  seeds 
of  Trigonella  fosnum-grtecum.  Vendiam  kiri. 
Tah.  Leaves  of  Trigonella  foeDum-gr»cum. 

VENDIDAD.  The  book  containing  the  re- 
ligions code  of  the  present  Parsee  or  Zoroas- 
biana.  I|  has  undevgone  three  various  process- 
as  of  composition,  of  the  Avesta,  Zend  and 
Pa*xeiid.    The  Avesta  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
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and  is  the  groundwork  of  the  present  Vendi- 
dad,  though  all  of  it  almost  is  post-Zertush- 
trian.  In  the  course  of  time,  several  explana- 
tions and  interpretations  of  the  laws  have  been 
made,  which  acquired  as  much  force  as  the 
original,  and  were  incorporated  with  it.    This 
is  the  Zend,  and  the  incorporation  of  further 
explanations  was  styled  the  Pa-zend.  Avesta 
means  direct  higher  knowledge,  divine  revela- 
tion. Zend  means  ^^explanation  of  this,  and 
Pa-zend  the  supplements  to  the  Zend,  or  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  Zend  doctrine.     All 
the  three  steps  exist  in  the  present  Zend 
Avesta,  or  more  properly  Avesta  -Zend.    In 
recent  years,  the  researches  of  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen  and  Professors  Wilson  and  Max  MuUer 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  seem  to  prove  that  much  of 
the  earlier  history  of  two  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race  are  embodied  in  the  Vendidad  of  the  an- 
cient Persians  and  present  Parsees,  and  in  the 
Vedas  of  the  hindoos.  According  to  Dr.  Haugi 
the  opening  to  the  Vendidad,  or  Code  of  the 
Fire-worshippers  of  Iran  dates  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  its  contents  are  the  remi- 
niscences of  the  passage  of  the  old  Ariads  in- 
to India  on  the  south,  and  into  Persia  on 
the  southwest.    According  to  Ch.  Bunsen  the 
Arian  emigration  from  Sogd  to  Baccria  took 
place  prior  to  B.  C.  5000,  consequently  be- 
fore the  time  of  Menes;  the  immigrations 
into  the  Indus  country  alM>ut  B.  C  4000,  and 
the  opening  to  the  Vendidad  describes  the 
succession  of  the  foundation  of  the  fourteen 
kingdoms,  the  last  and  most  southern  of  which 
was  the  land  of  the  five  rivers  (the  Punjab). 
According  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  the  sune 
way  that  political  tradition  represents  that  of 
the  western   aborigines   (the  Hamites  and 
Shemites)  so  does  the  Arian  one  represent  that 
of  the  Eastern  tribes  in  the  primeval  land.  The 
vast  climatic  change  which  took  place  in  the 
northern  countries  is  attributed  in  the  Bible 
to  the  action  of  water.    In  the  other^  the  sud- 
Mal at.  I  den  freezing  up  of  rivers  is  the  cause  assigned. 
Both  may  have  resulted  from  the  same  cause, 
the  upheaving  of  the  land  by  volcanic  action, 
elevating  poitions  and  depressing  into  basins 
such  as  the  Caspian  Sea.    Ten  months  of 
winter  is  now  the  climate  of  Western  Thibet, 
Pamerand   Belur  at  the  present  day,  and 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Altai  country, 
and  the  district  east  of  the  Euen  Lung,  the 
paradise  of  the  Chinese*    The  country  at  the 
sources  of  the  Ozns  and  Jaxartes,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  eastern  and  most 
northern  point  >  whence   the   Arian  s  came. 
Whenever  the  Indians  may  have  fixed  tha 
dwelling  places  of  thar  northern  ancestors, 
the  Uitamkuni,  we>  cannot,  he  considers,  ven- 
ture to  place  the  primeval  seats  of  the  Ariana 
anywhere  bat  on  the  slopes  of  the  Belnr' Tsgb» 
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in  the  high-land  ol  Famer,  between  the  406h 
and  37th  degrees  ol  N.  latitude,  and  86^  and 
90*  of  longitude.  On  this  western  slope  of  the 
Belur  Taghand  the  Mustagh  (the  Tian.Shang 
or  Celestial  Mountains  of  the  Chinese),  the 
Haro-berezaiti  (Albordsh)  is  likewise  to  be 
looked  for,  which  is  invoked  iu  the  Zend- 
avesta  as  the  prmoipal  mountain  and  the  prime- 
val source  of  the  waters.    At  the  present  day, 
the  old  indigenous  inhabitants  of  that  district, 
and  generally  those  of  Khasgar,   Yarkaud, 
Choten,  Tnr£an,  and  the  adjacent  highlands, 
are  Tajik  who  speak  Persian,  and  who  are 
all    agricnltnrists.     The    Turkoman    either 
came  after  them  and  settled  at  a  later  period, 
or  else  they  are  aborigines  whom  the  Arians 
found  there.     On  this  point  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen  likewiBO  remarks  that  the  opening  of  the 
sacred  code  of  the  Yendidad  as  certainly  con- 
tains an  historical  tradition  of  the  Ariaus  as 
does  the  14th  diapter  of  Geuesis  an  historical 
account  of  the  oldest  recorded  war  between 
Mesopotamia  and  Canaan.    The   Fargard  is 
divided  into  two  great  parts,  one  comprising 
the  immigration  from  the  eastern  and  north 
eastern  primeval  countries  to  Baotria,  in  oon- 
sequenoeof  a  natural  oatastrophe  and  climatic 
changes,  the  other  the  subsequent  extension  of 
the  Atian  dominions  through  eastern  Central 
Asitt9  which  terminated  in  the  Punjab.     The 
following  passage  c<mtains  a  genuine  descrip- 
tion of  the  climate  of  the  primeval  land  of  the 
Arians,  Iran  Proper.     There  Ingromauiyus 
(Ahriman),  the  deadly,  created  a  mighty  ser- 
pent,   and    snow,    the  work  of  Deva^— ten 
months  of  winter  are  there,  two  of  summer. 
The  fallowing  passage,  which  is  omitted  in  the 
Huzusresh  or  Pehlevi  translation*— and  which 
Lassen  considers  an  interpolation,  is  irrecon*- 
eileable  with  the  above.     The  warm  weather 
lasts  seven  months  and  winter    five.    The 
fathers  of  the  Arians,  therefore,  originally  in- 
habited Iran  Proper,  the  land  of  Pleasantness, 
and  they  left  it  only  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  by  which  a  great  alteration 
in  the  climate  was  caused*    When  the  climate 
was  altered  by  some  vast  disturbance  of  na- 
ture, the  Arians  emigrated.    They  ^did  not 
however  follow  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  or  they 
would  ha^e  come  in  the  first  instance  to  Bac- 
tria  andnot  to  Sogd.    Their  course, therefore, 
traS  more  ihortherly*    Its  present  climate  is 
precisely  what  the  record  describes  it  to  have 
been  when  the  chaBges  produced  by  the  above 
commotion   took    place.    It    has   only  two 
months  of  warm  weather.'   In  the  course  of 
the  Arians  alter  their  expulsion  from  the  pri- 
meval country*  between    Segdiana  and  the 
Satlcj,  ilhey  formed,  by  the  conquest. of  fo«r« 
teen  countries,  as  many    kingdoms  in  the 
whole  nf  the  eastern  psiit  of  oaotnl  Aaia  and 
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India  Proper,  in  the  country  of  the  lote 
and  its  confluents.  In  Ihe  intervening  coui- 
tries  they  passed  amongst  the  Tomniui 
(Scythians  and  Turcomans),  and  than  u 
evidence  that  the  inhabitants  whom  tbq 
found  in  India  were  likewise  TuraDiia 
The  main  direction  of  these  travellers  m 
sontherly,  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  tii 
Caspian  is  a  group  the  nucleus  of  the  Ani 
Media.  Professor  Max  Muller  gives,  wfo^ 
lows,  the  successive  Arian  settlements. 

'*  Sogdiana  in  Samarcand  formed  tie  frt 
settlement  of  the  Artam  :  Sogbda,  aftermidi 
written  Sugdia  and  commonly  Sugdiain,ii 
pre-emineutly  "the  country," as  being  theiuw 
of  the  Fire-worshippers.  It  is  in  the38li 
degree  of  latitude,  where  Mara  Kanda  (Saar 
caud)  is  situated,  a  paradisiacal  land,  fertiBad 
by  the  river  Sogd,  so  that  Sogd  and  Pandisi 
are  used  synonymously  by  the  later  vritoi 
The  Yendidad  (ii.  verse  5)  says  it  was  cteHaA 
as  the  second  best  of  the  regions  and  coontria 

^'Tke  second  settlement  was  in  Mour%  (Merf, 
Margiana.)  This  is  Margiana  (from  the  liw 
Margus,)  now  Marghab  (Macgns- water,)  Mv- 
guB  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  :  a  h^ 
ful  province  of  Khorassan,  surrooBdidtf 
deserts.  Iu  the  Becord  (iii.  verse  6 )  iti 
described  as  "  the  third  best  knd,  the  mi^ 
and  pious  Mouru,  Marw,)  ....  Ahiina 
creat^  there   wars  and   DOMraudingcxpea 

tions.^' 

'<  The  third  settlement  was  in  BoUidi  (Ba- 
tria.)  It  (iv.  v.  7)  is  stated  that  thefonK^ 
best  land  was  the  fortunate  Bokhdi,  wtthtki 
lofty  banner  :  '*here  Ahriman  created  hnffi 
insects  and  poisonous  plants."  Bokhdi  iics* 
tainly  Bactria  (though  Buxnouf  had  doibb 
about  it,)  the  land  of  the  Baotriaos.  Tk 
*'  tall  plumes"  indicate  the  imperial  bo*' 
(mentioned  also  by  Firdo«u»',)  and  refer,  eas>' 
quently^  to  the  time  when  Bactria  was  tbei^ 
of  empire.  Up  to  this  time  nothing  isf^ 
about  Media,  though  she  conquered  Bt^ 

B.  C.  1234. 

*^  Their  fourth  setUement  teas  in  Jfi^f 
(Northern  Parthia.)  It  (v.  verse  8)  8aj«  *** 
fifth  best  land  isNisaya,  there  Ahriman  cnav 
unbelief."  This  is  the  Nisaa  of  PtoIeiDj> 
moua  for  its  breed  of  horses,  oommoniyctila 
Nisa,  the  renowned  district  of  Natfc«' 
Parthia,  bordering  on  Hyrkania  and  Haifi*^ 
'<  The  city  of  Nb88  is  situated  ou  the  ^ 
Oxus.  The  term  *  unbelief  in  the  ntm 
signifies  the  apostasy  from  pure  fire  vonbj 
Here,  therefore,  the  first  schism  takes  |^ 

^Thejljth  setitlemeni  in  Jffare^(Arift.]B'^ 
jm  is  Herat,  of  which  frequent  ^entiiaj 
made  subseqnentiyv  tad  tiie  Harivs  of  V 
onneiionn  inseriptions.  Its  nana  htf  &<>  ^ 
aezioB  witb  tdbte  Ariaas,  but  eooies  fn*' 
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river  now  called  ^  HerV*  abounding  in  water.  I  unbelief  in  the  spirittisil  supremacy  of  Zara* 
The  Greek  district  Aria  comprises  the  larger  I  thustra,  another  schism, — at  all  events  another 
portion  of  Segestan,  and  forms  part  of  South*  |  portion  of  ancient  Arian  history. 


em  Kborassau.  In  the  Beoord  (vi.  verse  9,) 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  iif th  best  land  was 
Haroyu,  the  pourer  oat  of  water,  here  Ahri- 
man  created  hail  and  poverty." 

<TA«  tixth  setUemeiU  in  reib^e/a,(Segestan«) 
This  country  is  the  home  of  Ruetum.  Dasbak 
is  the  capital  of  Segestan.  To  the  south-east 
of  it  is  the  land  of  the  Farikani  known  to 
the  anoieuts  as  a  part  of  the  Saken  country 
(Sakasteue.)  The  greater  part  of  it  is  now  a 
desert,  but  it  was  once  cultivated.  Here  again 
•in  the  words  of  the  Record,  there  may  be 
allusion  to  a  schism,  which,  in  that  case,  would 
be  the  set^ond  historical  one.  The  Record 
runs  (vii.  verse  10)  **  Vekereta,  in  which 
Duzhaka  is  situate;  there  Ahriman  created  the 
Fairiikka  Ehnathaiti."  (Herod,  iii.  94,  compare 
Ritter,  viii.  59.)  Recent  travellers  have 
also  found  nomadic  tribes  between  Media  and 
Gedrosia,  who  worshipped  the  Peri  (Fairies,) 
but  were  fire- worshippers  also. 

''  TJte  menih  aeiUement  in  Urva  (Oabul.)  The 
K^oord  (ill  viii.  verse  11)  alludes  to  Urva, 
proved  by  Haug  to  be  Cabul,  the  identity  of 
which  was  previously  unknown. 

"  The  eighth  settUment  in  Khntnia  (Canda- 
bar.)  (ix.  verse  12)  "  Kbnenta,  where  Vehr- 
kana  is  situated."  According  to  Haug,  by 
this  country  Oandahar  is  to  be  uuderstood : 
Vehrkana  cannot  be  Hyrcania,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  is  the  city  now  called  Urghan- 
dab  situated  in  Candahar.  The  curse  of 
A^hriman  was  poederastism,  a  vice  known 
historically  to  be  nn-Arian  and  Turanian* 

'*  The  ninth  seiilement  in  Haraquaita  (Arar 
chosia)  (z.  verse  13)  (Harsquaita,)  denomi- 
Dated  the  fortunate ;  the  Harauwatis  of  the 
isaneiform  inscriptions ;  the  Arachosia  of  the 
jIassics.  The  work  of  Ahriman  here  was  the 
jurying  of  the  dead*  Another  apostacy 
therefore  from  the  true  faith. 

**  The  tenth  setlkment  in  Hetamat  (district 
>f  HelmundO  (zi.  verse  14)  ''Hetumat,  the 
irealthy,  the  splendid^"  is  the  valley  of  the 
»resent  Helmund,  the  Etymander  of  the  clas- 
ics-  The  mischief  inflicted  here  by  Ahriman 
raa  the  sin  of  sorcery. 

^^The  eleventh  9€iUement  in  Ragha  (Northern 
»iedia.)  (zii-  verse  16)  "Ragha  with  the 
bree  races  is  doubtless  the  Rhagad  of  Strabo 
nd  Ptolemy,  the  greatest  city  in  Media" 
otith  of  Teheran.  This  north-eastern  portion 
f  Media  includes  the  passes  of  the  Oasplan. 
The  possession  of  these  passes  was  a  protec* 
ion  to  the  other  Ariansy  and  at  the  same 
tme  tb«  key  to  the  whole  of  Mklia,'  and 
berefore  Fersia.  The  district  is  called  also 
Ihoiiua  (QwanO    Ahriman  estGd>li8lied  here 
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"  The  twelfth  settlement  in  Kakhra  (Elhoras- 
san.)  (ziiL  verse  17*)  Ka.khra  is  held  by  Bpie« 
gel  and  Lassen  to  be  the  district  of  Kihrem 
mentioned  in  Firdousi.  Haug  identifies  it 
with  the  cities  of  Karhi  in  Khorasaaa  The 
evil  done  by  Ahriman  here  was  the  burning 
of  the  dead.  This  was  therefore  an  illegU 
practice,  like  the  sin  of  the  Arachosians,  who 
were  so  profane  as  to  bury  their  dead.  All 
this  implies  the  organisation  of  an  hierarchi- 
cal power  in  Sogd  and  Bactria,  although  not 
a  sacerdotal  caste. 

'*  I'he  thirteentit  Httlement  in  Tarenn 
(Ghilan.)  (xiv,  verse  18.)"  '*  Varena  with  the 
four  corners."  Haug  has  shown  it  to  be  Qhi- 
Ian.  The  cnrse  of  Ahriman  was  irregular 
menstrnation* 

*^The  fourteenth  settlement  in  Haptu 
Hindu  (Punjab),  (vi.  verse  19)  The  Land  of 
the  Seven  Hindu,  that  is,  the  country  between 
the  Indus  and  Sutlej.  In  the  Vedas  thecoma- 
try  of  the  Five  Rivers  is  also  called  the  Land 
of  the  Seven  Rivers.  The  traditional  Greek 
names  also  are  seven.  The  Indus  and  the 
Sutlej  are  each  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
arms,  which,  in  their  earlier  course,  were  in- 
dependent According  to  this  view  it  stands 
thus : 

1.  Kophen  (Eubha) 

2.  Indus,  Upper. 

3.  Hydaspes  (Bidaapes) 

4.  Akesines  (Asikni) 

5.  Hyarotis  (Hydraotis, 
Iravati-FarusnL 

6.  Hyphasis  (Yipasa) 

7.  Saranges((Jpper  Sata- ^  V.    Hyphasis. 
dm,  Sutlej,  Ghara) 

**  But  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  suppose, 
as  Ritter  does,  that  the  country  extended  as 
far  as  tlie  Sarasvati,  but  such  a  supposition 
would  be  at  variance  with  history.  It  is  now 
ascertained  from  the  Vedas  that  the  Ariana 
passed  the  Sutlej  at  a  very  late  period,  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  India.  It  was  not  till 
their  fourteenth  settlement  after  the  emigra- 
tion from  the  primitive  oonntry  in  the  northt 
that  they  passed  tiie  Hindn-Knsh  and  the  In- 
dus. The  previous  resting  places  form  an 
unbroken  chain  of  the  primitive  abodes  of  the 
Arians  (the  Free'or  the  Land  owners).  The 
last  link  in  those  earlier  settlements  is  the 
land  of  the  A  fghana,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Hinda-EJush*  Lower  down  to  the  westr* 
ward  there  is  but  one  settlement  necessary  to 
secure  their  previooa  possesaiosis,  namdy,  the 
two  districts  of  Ghilan  and  MasaVidarao,  with 
the  passes  of  the  Caspian.  This  settlement 
more  to  the  north-west  (Ghilan  and  Masan^ 
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daran)  fonus  therefortalao  a  oonneoted  group. 
Patting  these  two  groups  together,  we  ehalt 
find  that  there  is  no  one  single  fertile  district 
in  the    whole  of  eastern   Central  Asia   of 
which    the    Ariaa    race    did     not    possess 
themselves,  except  Southern   Media  and  all 
Faraistan  or  Persis.     Now  as  histoiy  exhibits 
the  Arian  race  spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  Media,  but  as  dominant  only  in  Persia,  it 
follows  that  Qhilan  and  Masandaran  formed 
the  nucleus  of  these  ancient  possessions  which 
afterwards  became  so  important  and  celebrat- 
ed.    There  cannot  therefore  be  a  more  un- 
fortunate theory  than  the  one  which   makes 
Persia  the  original  seat  of  Zoroaster  and  his 
doctrine.    History  as  well  as  personal  obser- 
vations at  the  present  time,  supply  unequivo- 
cal   evidence  of  the    Iranian    having  been 
the  popular  language  in  all  these  districts. 
The  names  in  the  Yendidad  moreover,  when 
compared   with  Sanskrit,  turn  out  to  be  re- 
gular ancient  formations,  although  like  the  old 
Bactrian  formations,  as  preserved  in  India, 
they  have  been  jgradually  weakened  down. 
We  know,   lastly,  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the   Achsdmenidae,    several  of  them   which 
have  become  historical  and  geographical  desig- 
naldons  at  a  later  period.    It  is  impossible 
under  these    circumstances  to  consider  the 
Yendidad  as  a  modern  fiction,  or  as  a  frag- 
ment of  some  geographical  compendium.  The 
fact  of  their  having  suddenly  retraced  their 
steps  from  the  south-west,  and  formed  a  con- 
nected north-eastern  group  about  the  Caspian 
Sea,  would  be  inexplicable  supposing  it  to  be 
a  fiction. 

A  line  drawn  from  India  along  the  Paro- 
pamisus  and  Caucasus  Indicus  in  the  east, 
following  in  the  north  the  direction  between 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  then  running 
along  the  Caspian  Sea,  so  as  to  include 
Hyrcania  and  EaghSy  then  turning  south- 
east on  the  borders  of  Nissea,  Aria  (i.  e. 
Haria),  and  the  countries  washed  by  the 
Etymandrus  and  Arachoius,  would  indicate 
the  general  horizon  of  the  zoroastrian  world. 
It  would  be  what  is  called  in  the  fourth  cardd 
of  the  yasht  of  Mithra,  **  the  whole  space  of 
Aria,"  vispem  airyo  sayauem  (totum  Ari» 
situm).  Opposed  to  the  Arian  we  find  iu  the 
zend-avesta  the  non-Arian  countries  (anairyao 
dainhavo)  and  traces  of  this  name  are  found 
in  the  Avapcaxac,  a  people  and  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hyrcania.  Qreek  geographers 
use  the  name  of  Ariana  in  a  wider  sense  even 
than  the  Zend-avesta.  All  the  countiy  between 
the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  souttijsod  tiie  Indus 
in  the  east,  the  Hindu-KnabiHittvopamisuB 
in  the  north,  the  Caspl'  %mania, 

and  the  mouth  of  tH  in  the 

west,  is  induded  b^  nnder 


the  name  of  Ariana,  and  Badmiith 
called  by  him  ^  the  ornament  of  the  vk 
of  Ariana."  As  the  zoroastrian  religion  8pi 
westward,  Persia,  Elymaia,  and  UsSki 
claimed  for  themselves  the  Arian  ta 
Hellanicus,  who  wrote  before  Herodfiti 
knows  of  Aria  as  a  name  of  Persia.  Ha 
dotus  (vii.  62)  attests  that  the  Mediam  ol 
themselves  Arii ;  and  even  for  Atropili 
the  northernmost  part  of  Media,  the  m 
of  Ariania  (not  Aria)  has  been  pran 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  Msoa  ipeib 
of  the  Palava  tribe  of  KshatiTi,  li 
had  neglected  to  reverence  brahnuuu^  iji 
them  Dasya,  whether  they  speak  tbe  fa 
griage  of  the  Mlech'cha  or'that  of  the  &ij 
and  the  people  to  whom  he  there  allQdei« 
to  have  been  Medes  occupying  the  nikfi 
the  Indus.  As  to  Elymais  its  name  had b 
derived  from  Ailama,  a  supposed  oomftii 
of  Airyoma.  The  Persians,  Medians,  fifes 
ans,  and  Sogdians  all  spoke,  as  lateas  tbea 
of  Strabo,  nearly  the  same  language,  laii 
may  well  understand, .  therefore,  thattii 
should  have  claimed  for  themselves  oaeoi 
mon  name  in  opposition  to  the  hostile  tribai 
Turan.  And  when,  after  years  of  foieigBiii 
sion  and  occupation,  Persia  rose  agaia  ni 
the  sceptre  of  the  Sassanians  to  be  a  ostia 
kingdom,  we  find  the  new  national  kiog^^ 
worshippers  of  Masdanes,  calling  tbeisiela 
in  the  inscription  deciphered  by  De  Sij 
"  Kings  of  the  Aryan  and  nn-Arfaa  nm 
in  Pehlevi,  Iran  va  Aniran,  in  Giii 
Apuumy  icai  Ava/xavwv. 

West  of  Armenia,  on  the  boiden  oti 
Caspian  Sea,  we  find  the  ancient  name  it 
nia.  The  Armenians  call  the  AlbaniaDsii 
ho  van,  and  as  ^^  in  Armenian  stands  &< 
or  1,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  fioni 
in  Agbovan  also  the  name  of  Aiia  la  ooatfli 
ed.  This  seems  doubtful.  But  iu  tiie  nBj 
of  the  Caucasus  we  meet  with  an  Arisafli 
speaking  an  Aryan  language,  the  Osd^ 
thi  and  they  call  themselves  Irm,  ^ 
Arians  according  to  Bnnsen  (iv.  487)^ 
grated  out  of  the  country  of  the  aoorea^ 
the  Oxus  {Gihon)  and  Jaxartes,  R  C 11}^ 
to  10,000,  and  (iv.  491)  about  R  C  7,f^> 
5,000,  the  Arians  separated  into  KdUi  ^ 
menians,  Iranians,  Qreeks,  Slaves  and  6^ 
mans.  According  to  Bansen  (iiL584)A 
separation  of  the  Arians  was  prior  to  ^ 
leaving  Sogd.  The  emigration  fromSqgi^ 
Bactria,  after  the  separation,  tookpltcs^^ 
5,000,  consequently  b^oretbe  time  of  If**! 
The  immigration  into  the  Indus  eooW 
about  B.  C.  4,000,  and  Zoroaster's  nf«0*] 
Bactria  about  the  time  of  Menaa  orlalj; 
century  later  ;  (Bunten  iii,  SM)  aadki^*; 
opinion  that  B.  C.  5,000  to  4,000  tboia^ 
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»nned  their  kingdooia  in  Central  Asia,  as  far 
s  Northern  Media,  Cabul  and  Candahar,  and 
lat  B.  C  4,000  they  migrated  into  the  Indus 
>uijtry.  Their  history  while  residing  in 
le  Punjab,  is  contained  in  the  Vedas. — 
^?ieeler's  Hittory  of  India,  p.  7.  Profesior 
!ax  Aiuller'i  Lectures,  p.  69,  108,  201,  226, 
28,  229,  230.  Galeutta  Review  1859.  Edin- 
vrgh  Review,  Bunsen*»  JS^pfs  Place  in 
nivenal  Hittory,  voL  iii.  p.  449  <o  601-  voL 
.  jp.  40  to  561. 

VENCATAQHERRY,  a  town  in  the  Car- 
itic  50  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  and  some- 
hat  north,  70  miles  of  Madras. 

VENERAH.  MALAYij..  A  jungle  tree 
Malabar  which  grows  to  about  twenty- 
ar  feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  iu 
ameter.  It  is  used  in  building  native  vesdels 
id  for  other  native  purposes. — Edye,  ForetU 
'  Aialabar  and  Oanara, 

VENERIDJi;,  a  family  of  molluscs  of  the 
ass  Oonchifera,  of  the  following  genera  : — 
enua.  rjc.   176  sp.  fo$sil,  160  sp. 

?     Yolupia  rugoiu.  fossil. 

Saxidomufl  Kuttali.  ree.  8  sp. 
fthenaa.  Syn,  Meretrix.  80  sp.  Dione,  ree,  113  sp. 

fossil. 

Mero«.  Syn.  Ouueas.  SuDetta,  rse»  10  sp. 

Trigooa.  ree,  28  sp.  slaofostil.  . 
\sb'genus.  Qrateluupia. /uMt»,  4  sp. 

Artemis.  Syn.  Doaioia,  ree.  8o  sp.  /ow'l,  8  sp. 
sb-gtnsra,  Cyclioa.  ree,  10  sp.  Jossil^  1  sp. 

Oiementia.  ree.  3  sp. 
ttcioopsifl.   Syn.    Dosinia.  Hysia.  Cyolina,  ree.  sp. 

fossil^  3  sp. 

Tapes.  8yn.  Paphia.  Pallastra,  tm.  78  sp.  also 

Jossii. 

Venerupis.  Syn.  Qastrana,  ree.  19  sp.  also  fossil. 

Fetricola.    Syn,    Kupellaria.  Chorislodou.  Nar* 

auio.  ree.  80  sp.  fossil,  12  sp. 

Glaucomya.  Syn.  Qlaucoiiome,  ree.  11  sp. 

The  genus  Venus  of  Linnseus  was  arranged 
f  him  in  the  second  section  {Bivalvia  : 
^nchce)  of  his  Tesiacea  Mollusea  ^implicia, 
tecta  Testa  Calcareat  between  Donax  and 
Qondylus.  Dr.  J.  £.  Qray  places  the  Veneridto 
.  the  first  family  of  his  order  Phyllopoda,  with 
le  following  genera  ; — Artemis,  Cytherea, 
erocy  Gratdupiof  IVigona,  Chione,  Circe, 
^osinUf  Mercenaria^  Anomalocardiot  Cypreia, 
^nuSf  Tapes,  Veiutnipis,  and  Clementia. 
ecent  and  Fossil  JSheUs,  English  Cyclopoedia* 

VBNTETIANS,  the  people  of  Venice,  who 
scoveredanewand  much  shorter  trade  route 
Indm,  that  down  the  river  Enphratea, 
route  which  even  at  the  present  day  is 
iclared  by  some  to  be  the  best  that  could  be 
lected  for  communication  between  India  and 
arope.  The  Venetian  merchants  sailed  from 
enice  to  Tripoli>  thence  their  goods  were 
irried  in  caravans  to  Alleppo,  which  was  a 
mous  mart»  whose  reputation  even  Shakes- 
lare  did  not  fail  to  notice.  From  AUeppo  the 
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^  caravans  made  their  way  to  Bir  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Here  the  merchandise  was 
transferred  to  boats  and  conveyed  down  the 
river  to  a  point  near  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris. 
Bagdad  being  reached,  the  merchandise  was 
then  transferred  to  boats  on  the  Tigris  and 
carried  down  to  Bussora  and  the  island  of 
Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  those  days 
Ormuz  was  what  Bombay  is  to-day,  the 
greatest  emporium  in  India.  .  Here  all  the 
velvets,  cloths,  and  manufactures  of  the  West 
were  exchanged  for  the  spices,  drugs,  and 
precious  stones  of  the  East.  The  wealth 
acquired  by  the  merchants  of  Venice  in 
their  trade  with  the  East  excited  the  envy  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Portuguese  espe- 
cially spared  no  expense  in  their  endeavours 
to  discover  a  new  route  to  India,  and  after 
nearly  a  century  of  the  most  indomitable  exer- 
tions, they  were  fortunate  enough,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  find  their  way 
to  Calicut  by  way  of  the  Cape.  The  Indian 
trade  of  those  days  was  in  fiict  revolutionised. 
In  a  very  short  time,  the  trade  routes  by  the 
Bed  Sea  and  the  Euphrates  were  completely 
forgotten,  and  the  cheapest  and  shortest  route 
between  Europe  and  India  was  the  high  sea  : 
but,  after  making  use  of  the  sea  route  for 
500  years,  the  route  followed  by  the  ships  of 
king  Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  is 
again  found  to  be  the  best. — Madras  Mail  7th 
June  1870. 

VENGA.  Tam.  Colosanthes  Indies. 

VENGAI  MA  RAM.     Tam. 
Yepi  ?  vriksha,         Can.  |  Yapa  cbettu,  Tsl.  7 

Pterocarpus  bilobus,  also  Pterocurpus  mar- 
supium,  Roxb.  The  latter  furnishes  a  very  use- 
ful heavy  wood,  of  a  reddish  colour,  employed 
in  making  doors  and  windows  and  iu  common 
use  both  for  building  and  for  furniture  ;  it  is 
not  strong,  and  when  used  for  rafters,  it  should 
be  cut  very  broad  in  comparison  to  its  thick- 
ness.— Mr,  Rohde,  MSS. 

VENGALAM.  Tam.  Bell  metal. 
VENGA  YAM.  Tam.  Allium  cepa,  Linn, 
VENGENDAH.  Tam.  Malbal.  A  Mala- 
bar tree  which  the  natives  use  for  catamarans 
and  in  rafts,  it  is  remarkably  soft  and  spongy 
and  not  of  much  use  or  durability. — Edye, 
Forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 

VENGULACYAM.  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree, 
grows  to  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and 
six  feet  high  ;  produces  a  fruit  which  is  not 
made  use  of,  and  wood  of  little  value. — Edye^ 
Ceylon, 

VENICE  TUBPENTINK  See  Turpen- 
tine. 

VENISE,     Fa  Damask. 
VENCATESH,  a  name  of  the  idol  of  Balm- 
ji  or  Vishnu  at  Triputy  near  Madras.    Th« 
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idol  IS  also  ealled  Yinkatramitia  Oovinda,  also 
Yericatacfaella.     See  Ballaji,  Tripati. 

VENKULLY.  A  town  near  Quilon.  Itii 
cliffs  ar«  immediaieiy  on  the  sea  beach  aud 
are  from  80  to  150  feet  in  height,  nearly  per- 
pendicular. They  have  a  cap  of  laterite  25 
to  40  feet  thick,  below  the  laterite  is  a  bed  of 
several  layers  of  sand  of  various  colours  very 
jftimilar  to  the  sands  of  the  diffs  at  Alum  Bay, 
Isle  of  Wight.  At  the  base  of  the  cliffs  are 
beds  of  lignite  and  carbonaceous  clays. 

VENNA.  Tel.  Butter. 

YENNA  DEVI-KUBA-  Tisl.  also  Venna 
mudra,  or  Yenna  vedera,  or  Commelyna  com- 
munis, 2/. 

VENA  KATTE  TIGE,  or  Tappets,  Asys- 
tasia  Coromandeiiana,  Ntet. 

YEN-PALLA.  Tam.  A  Travanoore  wood 
of  an  ash  colour,  used  fur  carving  figures, 
sandals,  (Sec — Col*  Frith. 

YENTAKU.  Can.  Yentaku  maram.  Tam. 
Venteak.  Anqlo-Tam.  The  wood  of  this  tree, 
Lagerstrseinia  microcarpa,  is  much  used  by  the 
native  carpenters  for  house  building  and 
masts  for  dowes,  pattamahs,  and  other  country 
vesseU.  It  grows  to  ninety  and  one  hundred 
feet  long,  and  from  twelve  inches  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  it  is  perfectly  straight  and 
without  branches,  excepting  at  its  top  ;  the 
leaves  are  small  and  very  thick.  This  wood 
is  not  so  durable  as  the  poon,  but  it  may  be 
considered  of  the  same  texture,  although  it  is 
very  much  lighter  in  colour,  and  in  this 
respect  much  resembles  the  American  red  oak. 
— kdye,  Forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara, 

VENTILAGO  MADERASPATENA.GiBR. 
Rox.  Corr,  W.  d:  A.  W.  U, 
Erra  chimtah  I'sL.  I  SuraUtige,  Tbl. 

Surugudu,  „      1  Surati  pette-tige,        ,, 

Grows  throughout  the  E.  Indies  and 
Archipelago.  The  fishermen  of  Amboyna  use 
the  long  climbing  stems  as  substitutes  for 
ropes. — Roxb^  Voigt. 

VENTPvA,  or  Uudra,  Tel.  Mimosa  rubi- 
caiilis,  Lain,. 

YENTRUKULU.  Tbl.  Hair. 
YENUl'URU,  or  Yeluturu.  Tbl.  Dichros- 
tachys  cinerea,   W,  k  A.  Caillea  ciuerea,  G,  &> 
P. 

YENTURA,  an  Italian  military  officer  who 
rose  to  the  rank  of  general  under  Ranjit 
Singh. 

YEJ^TUS  TEXTILIS.  See  Cotton  manu- 
factures. 

YEN  US.  Lat.  of  the  ancients.  Copper. 

VENUS  SHELL.  See  Mollusca,  Veneridss. 

VENUS,  supposed  to  be  from  Yana.  Saksc. 
the  fair  one,  but  the  etymology  of  the  word 
is  also  given  from  Banu,  or  Benn  of  Eastern 
Asin ;  Hebrew^  Benoth ;  Syrian,  Benos  ;  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  fonmog  Venus*       .    . 
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In  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cyprvs,  as  Bhoiil 
by  coins,  the    presiding  divinity  wss  placd 
in  the  porch,  as  in  a  kuid  of  shrine  or  enel» 
sure.  The  inscription  on  one  coin,  RYIIPM 
indicates  its  huviiig  been    struck  at  Cjpna 
In  the  second  Book   of  Kings,  (xvii.  30)  tk 
sacred  historian^  when  reci»iiuting  the  idoi» 
trous  practices  of  the  people  transported  bjtb 
Assyrian  monarch  into  the  Samaritan  citiaL 
observes,  that  the  ''  men  of  Babylon  mtdt 
Succoth- Benoth,"  which  is  literally  rendered 
by  Parkhurst,  the  tabernacle  of  the  daughter 
or   the    -young    women.      Calmet    huweict 
supposes   that    we  are  to   understand  Be- 
noth as  denoting  a  female  idol,  the  Benos  of 
the  Syrians,  and  the  Venus  of  the  Greek  ftiid 
Latins.      The  heathen  strangers  there  ode 
booths  or  tents  in  honour  of  the  deity  wixa 
they  worshipped,  which,  however  obscene  t^ 
rites  there  practised,  were  erected  and  pR^a^ 
ed  for  religious  purposes,  and  mostlikeljte 
enshrine    the    object     of     their     idolatrea 
services.     A  representation  of  paviliooi  c» 
secrated    to   Yeuus,   may  be   seen  on  tBVtJ 
ancient    medals.     It   seems,     however,  thit 
these  tents    of  Venus,   the  Succoth-Ben^ 
of  the  Babylonians,  the  tabernacle  of  Molceli, 
and  the  silver  shrines  of  Diana,  mntnallyii' 
lustrate  each  Dther.     The  procession  of  idok 
was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  antiquity,  vJ 
WHS  a  matter  of  much  importance  aud  oeR> 
mony.     The  gods  were  carried  in    chane^ 
nichesy  or  miniature  temples,  analogous  t»t^ 
shrines   of  the  Ephesiau  idols.     The  imift 
being  in  a  small  temple  of  wood,  gilt,  ikf 
carry   out  the  day  befqr;B    to  another  bfliU- 
ing.     Among  the  Egyp^ns,    the  shrine  i^ 
Jupiter  was  annually  transported  over  tbe  li- 
ver (Nile)  into  Libya,  and  after  some  dajs  it- 
turned,  as  if  the  god  himself  were  comefroa 
Ethiopia.     The  sacred  procession  of  idols  «* 
also  common  among  the  Gauls,  who,  acoordiif 
to  Sulpitius  Severus,  carried  their  gtids  'vM 
the  fields,  protected  from  the   profansti<m  ^ 
vulgar  eyes  by  a  white  veil.    These  instance 
may  suffice  to  show  in  what  light  we  are  te 
regard  the  shrines  of  the  Ephesian  artiatfi 
viz. :     as     small    models     of     the   tempk 
Examples   of  the  portable  shrine  are  ooo- 
mon  in  Russia,   and  in  all  the   countries  d 
the  Greek  church.     The  upa  of  the  Greeb 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  as  well  as  the  tabernacle  ^ 
the  eastern  nations,  were  sometimes  not  obIj 
portable,  but  they  were  so  small,   that  tie 
KurralepM  used   for  enclosing   them,    oeoU 
also  be  carried.    The  idols  ^  many  of  ^ 
idol-worshipping  rapes  of  the  East  Iadie>  iff 
generally  kept  in  the  interior  of  temples^  »oi 
with  the  hinduB^  during  festivals,  the  idol  9 
placed  in  a  car  with  or  without  wheels,  or  ia< 
palanquini  and  isdurried  out  dressed  up wHk  il 
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,  jewelleiy  of  th«  tMople,  preceded  by  the 
«.dasa  Md  the  bwhrnins.  When  outside 
,  tempi*  the  worshippers  bum  cwnphor 
i  piesent  coooanuts  as  oflferiugs,  and  the 
acing  girls  sii.g  and  dance  before  the  god, 

1  the  brahmins  cheut  passages  from  the 
ranas.  If  at  night,  fireworks  are  also  ex- 
ited. Some  of  the  cars  or  rut  are  of  great 
B,  with  large  wheels,  beneath  which  devo- 
g  used  to  throw  thmselves.  The  village 
1.  at  stated  periods  are  carried  round  the 
U  boundaries.  The  Venus  of  the  hindus 
SAti—Milner'*  Swm  Churcha  of  Ana,  p. 

2  gee  Osiris,  Saraswati,  Singhalese.  . 
VENUS    APHKODITE.    See    Lakshmi. 

LiQa.  Rati.  ..f 

VENUS  HAIR.  Ekg.  Adiantum  capiUus 

VENUs"  ^LOOKING     GLASS.      Cam- 

Qula.  ^      ^    .       . 

VENUS' SLIPPER.    Carmana. 
VENUTURA.  Tel.  Dichrostachys  cinerea, 

VEPA  Tam.  Tel.  Vepam.  Maleal.  Vepa 
ettu  also  Nimbanu.    Tel.    AzadirachU  lu- 
ua.   Ad.  Juu.  Melia  aiadirachta. 
VEPALA.  Tam.  Wrightia  antidysentenoa. 

VEPAM  MARAM.  Tam.  Azadiracbta  In- 
ca  also  Melia  azadiracbta.  ^  ,  ,  ,  * 
VEPPALEI.  Tam.  Connessl  Park,  bark  of 
rrightia  antidysenterica,  tlie  seed  is  called 

enpalei  arisi.  ^         ^  . 

VEPUDU  PACHCHA.  Tel.  Ocimom 
lailicum,  Linn.  Vittilu,  also  Rudra  jada,  Tel. 

be  seeds. 

VERA  CRUZ.  See  Perim. 
VERAETAL.  A  Ceylon  tree  about  four- 
^eii  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet 
[uh.  Its  wood  resembles  mahogany,  but  is 
mable  of  a  more  briUiant  polish  ;  and  it  is 
id  for  superior  purposes.  It  produces  a 
uit  of  little  n^—Edye,  Ceylon. 

VERAJENDERPET,  situated  on  the  road 
ftding  to  Cannanore  from  Mercara,  20 
dies  from  the  latter  place.  There  xs  a 
ross  road  from  Mysore,  which  joins  the  road 
>  Cannanore  a  few  miles  below  Vetajenderpet, 
ad  along  this  road  passes  all  the  direct  traflic 
etween'  Mysore  and  the  coast. 

VEBALI  ADI  PONG.    Tam-    Pandion 

VERAM  PELOW.  Maleal.  Tam  ,  the 
M^cwood  tree,  commcm  throughoirt  India, 
nd  of  value  for  its  timber,  its  ftralt  and 
fitfl.  The  wood  when  out  is  yeUow,  but, 
rhen  exposed  to  the  air,  turns  as  dark  9^ 
aahegaiiy,  to  which  it  is  supsrio;  m  brilhancy . 
:t  ialenerally  used  in  Articles  of  furniture  for 
hB  EuroBeans,  and  for  house  work,  aAd  is 
considered  handsome.  The  largeHl  tree  of  «tos 
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kind  which  Mt.  Edys  had  seeii  was  «boi»i  thw^ 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  ^f\^^}t';^l'l^ 
feet  high.  This  was.  the  wood  which  fipu  sul- 
tan  used  for  his  Teasels  at  Honcre,  in  Oa. 
nara,  where  a  naval  depot  was  formed.— i^dye^ 

Ceylon.  ^,.    , 

VERAPATNI.   See  Hindu. 
VERATRUM  ALBUjtf.  Linn- 

Khirbak  abiaa  Ahab.  |  White  Hejlebof,  Bna. 
VERATRUM  NlGliUM  takea  it*  name 
from  the  dark  colour  of  its  roots.  The  flowera 
are  mostly  white,  dark  purple,  and  gr«eq.  It 
is  cultivated  in  a  rich  garden  9oil  ^y  seed,  or 
dividing  the  roots,  which  contain  powerful 
medicinal  properties,— -^wW^Zi. 

VERAVATl,  au  ancieut  name  of  Baroda. 
Vera  vena.  Hind.  Dodonsa  Burmaur 


VERBASCUM  THAPSUS.  Linn, 

V.  indicuip,   WolU' 


if 
tt 
tf 


Karathri  of        Sutlkj, 
Ekibir  of 
Kadanda, 
I  Phantar, 

Kiyi(«pre>  » 

Khargoeh,  Trans-Iudus. 

Kharuar  „ 

Spin  Ehamar, 


Rewand  cbiua  of  Bbas, 

Vtilar  of  Kanora. 

Phul  of  Chknab, 

Ban-tamaku, 

Ghidar        „ 

Phaaruk, 

BhuQ  ki-Dum, 

Gurgaunaof       SoTLBJ.     ^^ ,     r^ 

This  plant  grows  in  Europe,  m  the  Oauoasu^, 
Siberia,  and  iu  the  Himalaya  to  1 1,000  feet, 
a  white^flowered  variety  occasionally  ocourwug 
at  the  higher  elevations.  It  is  eaten  by 
camels,  goats,  &c.  In  Bissahir  the  root  is  given 
as  medicine.— />r«.  Botub.  Yoigt.  and   J.  L. 

Stewart.  ,     .   .    xi. 

VERBENACJS^.  Juss.  The  plants  m  the 
East  Indies  comprising  the  Vervain  Tribp,con. 
Bist  of  19  gen.  153  sp.,  viz.  40  Clerodendron  ; 
1  ^giphyla  ;  14  Callicarpa,  36  Premna  ;  26 
Vitex  ;  8  Cougea  ;  1  Symphoreroa  ;  8  Gmeli- 
na  ;  2  Tectona;  1  Phryma  ;  1  Streptium  ;  3 
Verbena  ;  1  Stacbytarpheta  ;  2  Zapama  ;  5 
Lantana  ;  1  Asaphes  ;  1  Glossocarya  ;  1  Hy- 
menopyramis  ;  1    Aviceunia.     Of  the  genas 
Verbena,  only  three  species  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  though  several  exotics  Ave  cultivat- 
ed- these  are  pretty  little  flowering  plants,,  but 
do'  not  endure  the  heat  and  require  shelter 
and  good  drainage-    During,  the  ^ot  mouths 
they  are  propagated  by  Uyers.  and  cuttings- 
The  fine  pink  or  crimson  flowered  V.  aubleti^ 
a  native  of    N.  America,  is  called  the  xo&Q 
coloured  Vervain  ;  the  common  Vervain,  V. 
officinalis,  is  known  in  N.  India  as  Ohiraita  or 
Karaita;  several  species  of  the  genus  Cleroden. 
dron.  CalUcarpa,  Preimua,  Vitex  and  Gmelina 
furnish  useful  products.-^ Ja^^ 

VEKBENA    CUNEATA.    Wilu).    w»d 
Verbena  nodiflen^  Linn.  syms.  ot  Zapanift  no- 

diflora,  Linn,  •.•,«,       m  ^ 

VERBENA    OFFICINALIS.      Comin(«i 

Vervaip.  grows  thrpughout  fi^ope,  ^Vfff^f 

I  Persia  wd  *be  Bipj^j^    »  ta  tiiaVholy 
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herb*  of  DioBOorides,  who  ascribed  great  pow- 
ers to  it,  esfleeially  in  incantations.  In  most 
ooiintriea  where  it  grows  it  seems  to  have  been 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers.  It  enter- 
ed into  the  composition  of  varions  charms  and 
love- philters,  and  has  even  now  a  popular  re- 
putation for  predisposing  persons  favourably 
towards  those  who  a^iinister  a  dose  to  them. 
This  plant  is  described  as  astringent,  febrifuge, 
^.,  but  has  fallen  into  just  neglect.  Sull 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Qauls  it  held 
the  highest  place  in  popular  estimation  ;  it 
was  used  to  purify  the  altars,  and  formed  the 
crowns  of  heralds  and  ambassadors.  The 
Druids  gathered  it  with  the  same  marks  of 
veneration  as  the  mistletoe,  next  to  which  it 
was  revered.  Formerly  employed  extensively 
as  a  medicine  it  was  also  the  base  of  numerous 
philters,  or  love  potions,  and  hence  derived  its 
name  of  Veneris  vena,  or  source  of  love.  It 
is  well  known  for  its  strong  aromatic  lemon  ^ 
scent.  It  grows  from  cuttings  or  layers,  and 
no  doubt  would  also  from  seed,  as  it  blossoms 
freely* — RiddeU.  Sng.  Cyc.  0' Shaughnessy, 
p.  484. 

VERBENA  TRIPHYLLA.  Lbhkk. 

Lemon -scented  Verbena.  I  Aluysia  oitriodora. 
Lemon-Boented  Vervain.  | 

Pila-Bbuogara.  Bax. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Chili,  an  infusion 
when  cold  is  administered  aa  a  cooling  drink  in 
fevers,  slight  catarrhs,  Ac. — Eng.  Cyc,  RiddeU. 

VERBESINA  ALBA.  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Eclipsa  erecta,  Linn. 

VERBESINA  BBNGHALENSIS.  Roxb. 
and  Verbesiua  calendulacea,  Linn,  Roxh,  sjns* 
of  Wedelia  calendulacea,  Less. 

VERBESINA   PROSTRATA. 
Bhangra,  Hind. 

A  small  plant  growing  in  wet  soil.  A 
white  variety  is  much  used  in  meidicine^  and 
by  alchymists. 

rVERBESINA  SATIVA.    Roxb.    Syn.  of 
Quixotia  oleifera,  D.G. 

VERDA  CANARA.  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree 
about  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  forty  to 
sixty  feet  high  :  some  of  the  country  vessels 
get  their  masts  from  this  tree  :  its  wood  is  not 
durable  or  strong. — Edye,  Ceylon. 

VERDERAMK  It.  Verdigris. 

VERDIGRIS.   Eng.   Sp.  Sub-acetate  of 


copper. 

Zungar,  Ailab* 

Jingal,  Cash. 

-Vert-de-gris,  Fr. 

GrunBpau  Ch«R. 

-Chungal, .      Ckrz.  Hiim; 

Verderame,  It. 

Oupri-sabacetas)  Las* 

Sennani;,              '  MAt. 


Sanamt  Malay. 

Zungar,  Pbrb. 

Jar,  Rus. 

Cardinilk),  Verdete, 

.  Veniegris,  8p. 

Pitt^U,  ,  ^  Saks. 
Vonffslap-patohei,  Tam. 
Zengbalift-patse,        Tbl. 


Meelneepeo, 

DUT. 

Save, 

Proppen. 

»i 

TsglioHni, 

Nudela, 

Gbs. 

Altenaa, 

Save, 

Gds. 

Seme, 

Vermicelli 

or    VerraichelJy  is 

Sub- acetate  of  copper,  of  a  beautiful  bluish 
green  colour,  extensively  need  by  paintmt  and 
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in  dyeing. — Aindiej  Materia  Indica,  B&kki 
MSS.  Faulkner.  MeGuUoch.    See  Djo.    ] 

VERDITEB.  A  blue  pigment,  mads  fcj 
decomposing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  eopp« 
with  the  addition  pf  chalk. — FavUawr. 

VER-EFFSHUE,  according  to  profi 
Uitter,  in  Persia  Proper,  and  Persepolia,  tk 
seat  of  the  town  of  Ver. 

VERI,  Hind.  Maradenia  Boylesoa,  ah 
Convolvulus  arvensis  :  Van  veri,  VLa^i 
Pentatropis  spiralis. 

VERJUICE. 
Veijusi  Fb.  I  Agresfco,  It 

Agresty  Gbb.  |  Agns,  Sfc 

A  kind  of  harsh  vinegar,  made  of  thea- 
pressed  juice  of  the  wild-apple  or  crab.  Tk 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  expressed  joicetf 
unrioe  grapes. — Faulkner, 

VERJUS.  Fr.  Verjuice. 

VER-EADALE,  also  Nele  Eadale.  1a 
Arachis  hypogsea,  Linn.  Qround  nnt,  Tff* 
kaddaiai  yeunui.  is  ground  nut  oiL 

VERMETUS.  See  Tubulibranchiatt 

VERMICELLI.  Emg.  Fr.  It. 

k 
Tam.  Til 
an  Itik 
composition  of  various  edible  articles,  n- 
duced  to  a  paste,  and  formed  into  sledi 
wormlike  pieces,  from  whence  its  bim 
The  simian  of  India  is  made  from  vbofei 
flour.  Locksoy  is  a  kind  of  Vermicelli ^ 
ed  from  rice  at  Cochin  China,  and  theoeea* 
ported  in  considerable  quantity  to  Japaeai 
China,  where  it  is  much  esteemed.  Iti 
transparent,  and  gives  a  consistence  to  lof 
Chinese  Locksoy  is  opaque,  and  less  este^ 
Hon'ble  Mr.Morjneon's  Comp.J)es.  McCvM^ 
Com.  Die.  p.  1216. 

VERMILLION. 

Vermilioen,  DuT.  |  Cinnabar,        EmLfitt 

Red  Bulphuret  Mercury.  |  Bi-sulphnret  of  HffW^ 

This  substance  is  used  as  a  pigment  Bi 
mentioned  in  Jerem.  xjdi.  14  andEzeLss- 
14. 

VERMONT.  See  Karen. 

VEKNA.  See  Jain. 

VERNACULAR  LANGUAGE&  &» 
Dravidian,  India,  Languages,  Pracrit 

VERNANGU.  Tam.  a  Ceylon  tree,  bmjJJ 
mast-wood,  its  wood  being  light  and  o* 
for  the  masts  and  yardk  of  small  veflc^ 
It  grows  to  about  twenty  inches  in  dianstj^ 
and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  heght  B 
produces  a  fruit  or  seed  similar  to  that  ^^ 
poon. — £dye.  Ceylon, 

VERNICIA  MONTANA.    Lovnao- 

Elssocoooa  montana.  . 

A  tree  of  Oochin-C%ina  and  China,  T^* 
dear  yellowish  coloured  fatty  oiL 
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VERRI  PALA. 


VBSPA  MAGKIFICA. 


VERNICIA.  See  Rhus  Ternix ;  Varnished 
^are  of  China. 

VERNONIA  ANTHELMINTICA.WiLDB. 
Ltnn. 

Serratula  anthelmintica,  Jioxb.  Jih. 
Conyza  anthelmintica,  Linn, 
Bacoharoides  anthelmintica,  Manch, 
AjBcaridia  indica»  Jut$, 

Bbno. 

DUK. 


ELanana  ziraka, 
Sauui  naya, 
Caattu  Biragum, 
Adivi  jilakarra, 


Sans* 

SiNOH* 

Taic 

Tkl 


loin  Raj, 

Call  ziri, 

Purple  fleabane,      £no. 

Sakcbi,  Hind. 

^atta  Beragam  Malbal. 

The  oil. 
Wild  cammin  seed  oil,  Eno. 
Caattu  Biragum  yennai.  Tax. 

The  small  and  dark  coloured  seeds  are  ex- 
iremely  bitter.  Thej  are  considered  as  power- 
'ullj  antbelmiutic,  and  are  also  an  ingredient 
>f  a  compound  powder  which  is  occasionally 
)rescribed  in  cases  of  snake  bite.  An  infusion 
>t  them  is  given  on  the  Malabar  coast  for 
K>ughs  and  in  flatulencies.  A  rather  hard  fibre 
8  obtained  from  this  plant  Hort»  Mai.  part 
Id.  p.  40.  Ains.  Mat  Med,  p.  74.  Jf.  /?.  J. 
K,  Boxb.  Voigt,  See  Caturus  speciflorus. 

VERNONIA  CINEREA.  Less. 

Conyza  purpurea,  Linn, 
Conyza  mollis,       WUUl. 


Seiratula    oinerea,    Rh. 

RwA.  W,  Com. 

Conyza  oiuerea,      Linn, 

Thata  koksun,        Bbnq. 
lah  colored  Flea-bane. 
KlAk-jaogi,  Hind. 

3ahardevi,  „ 


Puvanku  runal,  Malsal. 
Sira-shengalnir,  Tah. 
Kedsitu,  „ 

Qariti  kamma,         Tbl. 

This  annual  plant  grows  in  the  Peninsula 
ind  in  Bengal  Its  seeds  are  used  in  medi- 
tine  and  said  to  be  a  powerful  anthelmintic. 
lil  the  parts  of  the  plant  are  very  bitter,  used 
A  a  diaphoretic  in  fever,  and  its  ground  seeds 
ire  used  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 
Dr.  Wight  gives  V.  conyzoides,  multifloni, 
STeilgherrensis,  pectiniformis,  salvisefolia,  and 
?7ightiana,  to  which  Voigt  adds  V.  aspera, 
noltiflora,  vagans  and  volkamerisefolia. — 
Roxb,  Voigt.  Waring,  Ainslie,  FovkU  Hand- 
Book,  vol,  i.  p.  357.  Useful  Plants,  O'Shaugh^ 
lesftp,  Birdwood, 

VERONICA,  a  genns  of  plants  belonging 
o  the  natural  order  Sorophulariacese,  of  which 
«veral  species  occur  in  India. 

VEROOSOO.  Tam,  a  Tinnevelly  wood 
>{  a  whitey  brown  color  ;  used  in  building  in 
general. — Col,  Frith. 

VERRICHA  TRASI.  Tel.  MoUugo 
>eiitaphylla,  Linn, 

VERRI  CHERUKXJ.  Tel.  Saccharnm 
(Dontaneum,  Linn, 

VERRI  NELA  YEMU.  Tkl.  Oldenlandia 
lerbacea,  Roxb. 

VERRI  NILI.  Tbl.  Indigofera  cinerea, 
Roxb. 

VERRI  FALA.  Txl.  Tilophora  vomitoria, 
Voigt 
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TERRI  FENDALAM.   Tbl.    Dioscorea,' 

VERRI  PUCHCHA.  Tel;  CitruUus 
ciliatus,  Schrasd, 

VERRI  TALA  NOPFL  Tel.  Xanthium 
orientale. 

VERRI  ULAVA.  Tel.  DoHchos  falcatus, 
R^ein.,    Lit.  "  wild  grami" 

VERRI  YADALA.  Tel.  Hippocratea 
Indica,  L, 

VERSAVAH,  built  on  a  river,  in  kt.  19^ 
7'  N.  long.  72«  46'  K,  about  seven  miles 
north  of  Mehim,  north  of  Bombay. 

VERT-DE-GRIS.    Fr.    Verdigris. 

VERU.    Tam.    Root  of  a  plant. 

VERU,  or  Viru  Guduchiva,  Tel.  Dal- 
bergia  latifolia. 

VERUMALLE,  or  Chata  Kuttu  tivva, 
Tel.  Ipomoea  cymosa.  Ram,  and  Seh, 

VERU  PA  NASA.  Tel.  Artocarpus 
integi'ifolia,  Linn, 

VERU  SAMPENGA,  or  Nela  sampenga. 
Tel.    Polyanthes  tuberosa,  L, 

VERU  SAN  AG  A.  Tel.  Araehia  hypogsea, 
Linn,  Ground  uut.  Earth  nut. 

VERZINO.  It.  Brazil  wood.  CiBsalpinia 
sappan,  Linn, 

VES  AD^,  or  Bisadse,  or  Besadae,  are  allud- 
ed to  in  the  tract  of  Palladiusde  moribus  Brach- 
manorum,  written  about  A.  D.  400,  and  the 
same  name  is  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  a  similar 
race  inhabiting  northern  India.     See  Veddah. 

VESALA  DEVA,  See  Inscriptions,  Surya- 
vansa,  Ravana. 

VESARA,  or  Vesura.  Tel.  also  Vesha, 
properly  Visha  mandalum.  Sans.,  also  Visha 
mangalapaku.  Tel.  Crinum  Asiaticum,  Willd. 
Herk, 

VESHA  MUSTI  BIJAM.  Sans.  Strychnoa 
nux  vomica. 

VESHEI,  or  Visha  munghe  ellel  TAJf, 
Crinum  Asiaticum,  Willd. 

VESHI  MUNGI,  properly  Visha  Mungi. 
Tam.  Crinum  defizum,  Ker. 

VESICATORY  BEETLES.  See  Cantha- 
rides,  Mylabris. 

VESPA  MA6NIPICA.  Sm.  An  enormous 
hornet  nearly  two  inches  long  was  brought  to 
Dr.  Hooker  at  Choongtam  in  Sikkim,  alive,  in 
a  cleft-stick,  lolling  out  its  great  thorn-like 
sting,  from  which  ^drops  of  a  milky  poison 
distilled :  its  sting  is  said  to  produce  fatal 
fevers  in  men  and  cattle,  which  may  very 
well  be  the  case,  judging  from  that  of  a 
smaller  kind,  which  left  great  pain  in  his  hand 
for  two  days,  while  a  feeling  of  numbness 
remained  in  the  arm  for  several  weeks.  It  is 
called  «*  Void'  by  the  Lepcha  race,  the  common 
name  for  any  bee :  its  larvae  are  said  to  be 
greedily  eaten,  as  are  those  of  various  allied 
insects. — Booker  Him,  Jour,  vpl,  ii.  p  26 
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VICHITBA  vrkYA- 


VICIA. 


'Talma  or 

HitTD.  of 

ThaliD, 

KOTOHUR. 

Rich, 

9* 

Marghwftlwa, 

Pushtu. 

.  Kalkut, 

Kaqhan. 

someUmes  their  whole  body.    See  Janganu 
Tripuadra. 

VIBURNUM,  a  geniu  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nataral  order  Loniceracese.  The  spe- 
cies consist  of  shrubs  with  opposite  petiolate 
leaves  and  corymbose  flowers.  All  the  varie- 
ties of  Laurustinus  are  hardy  evergreen  shrubSi 
and  bear  the  climate  fit  Great  Britain  well  ; 
most  of  them  blossom  from  November  till 
April,  and  sometimes  during  May  and  June. 
Drs.  Wight  and  Voigt  give  Viburnum  acumi- 
natum, capitellatura,  hebanthum,  lantana, 
opulus,  Wightiaiium,  adenopbyllum,  Cole- 
brookianum,  punctatum,  cotinifolium,  in- 
terregnum of  Penang,  odoratissimum  and  ner- 
vosum of  China,  fmtidum  of  Bnrmab,  and 
mullaha  of  Dehra. —  W.  Ic.  Eng.  Cyc.  Voigt 

VIBURNUM  COTINIFOLIUM.  D.  Dan. 
V.  polycarpum, .  WalL 
Kal-kuS  Hind.  |  Rich-uklu,  Hind. 

A  plant  of  Kaghan  and  the  Himalaya.— />r. 

VIBURNUM   FCETENS. 
Vuna,  Hind. 

Aklu,  >f 

Banna,  u 

Guoh,  HiKD.ofKAOUAN. 

Ban-kucb,  „  „ 

A  plant  of  Eaghan. — Dr.  St. 

VIBURNUM  STELLIONUM.  Rich. 
Thaiin  of         Koto  bar.  I  Guch  or  Kuch  of  Kaghan 
Aklu  of  Kaghan.  | 

V.  cotinifolium,  V.  foetens,  and  V.  stellio- 
num  form  the  underwood  of  forests  in  the 
N.  W.  Himalayan  valleys.  The  wood  is  used 
chiefly  for  fuel.  The  berries  of  both  V. 
foetens  and  V.  cotinifolium  are  edible. — Mr. 
Powell  f  Handbook.  Drs,  Gieghom  and  Stewart. 

VICEROY.  The  title  of  the  ruler  of  Bri- 
tish India. 

VICHITRA  VIRYA  married  Amba  and 
Ambahka,  daughters  of  the  king  of  Kasi, 
who  had  issue,  after  his  death,  by  his  half 
brother  Krishna  dwaipa  yana  or  Vyasa,  Dhi- 
rita  rashtra  and  Pandu,  whose  wives  bore  the 
five  Fandava^viz: 

Tndishtira.  Nakul       I  who  found- 

Arjuna,  father  Sahadeva  J  ed  the  Ma- 

of  Parikshita.  gadhaline. 

Bhima. 

Vichitravirya  had  no  male  ofispring.  Of 
his  three  daughters,  one  was  named  Paadea  ; 
and  Vyasa  being  the  sole  remaining  male 
branch  of  the  bouse  of  Santana,  took  his  niece 
and  spiritual  daughter  Pandea  to  wife,  aild 
became  the  father  of  Pandu,  afterwards 
sovereign  of  Indraprestha.  Arrian  gives  the 
story  thus  :  ''  he  (Hercules)  had  a  daughter 
when  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  being 
unable  to  find  a  husband  worthy  of  her,  he 
married  her  himself  that  he  might  supply  the 
throne  of  India  with  monarchs.  Her  name 
was  Pandea,  and  he  caused  the  whole  province 
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in  which  she  was  bom  to  reottveHsmi 
from  her."  This,  says  Tod,  is  the  veiy  legiri 
oontiuned  iu  the  Purana  of  Vyasa  (who  i 
Heri-ottl-eSy  or  chief  of  the  race  of  Em)  vi 
his  spiritual  daughter  Pandea.  fron  vim 
sprung  the  grand  race  of  the  Pandius  aii 
from  whom  Delhi  and  its  dependoncifla  vn 
designated  the  Pandua  sovereignty.  Hff 
issue  ruled  for  thirty-one  generations  in  diiot 
descent,  or  from  1120  to  610  before  Christ; 
when  the  military  minister,  connected  If 
blood,  was  chosen  by  the  chiefs  who  rebeU 
against  the  last  Pandu  king,  representod « 
''  neglectful  of  all  the  cares  of  govenunco^' 
and  whose  deposition  and  death  introdaoedi 
new  dynasty.  Two  other  dynasties  soeeeded 
in  like  manner  by  the  usurpation  of  tiicR 
military  ministers,  until  Vicramaditys,  wIm 
the  Pandua  sovereignty  and  era  of  Yoodidibi 
were  both  overturned.  According  to  a  writff 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  VichitnviiTi 
died  childless,  and  Vyaaa  begot  two  sons  iif 
his  two  widows,  and  a  third  son  by  a  sbn 
girl  whom  the  third  widow  Ambika  sabfitit^ 
ed  for  herself.  This  practice  of  a  relati* 
raising  children  for  a  deceased  childless  relitiR 
is  sanctioned  by  Maim,  who  says,  "  on  failos 
of  issue  by  the  husband,  the  desired  offiqiii^ 
fefiay  be  procreated  either  by  his  brother c 
some  other  near  relative,  called  Sapinda,  intk 
wife  who  had  been  duly  authorized"  Paa^ 
also,  when  lamenting  his  childlessness,  aajsn 
Pritha,  ''  in  distress  men  desire  a  son  ftm!k 
oldest  brother-in-law."  Man  a,  regarding  th 
choice  of  a  husband,  enjoins  parents  to  seitf 
a  handsome  son-in-la^w ;  and  adds,  three  jea 
let  a  dauisel  wait,  though  she  be  marriagtild^ 
but  after  that  term  let  her  choose  for  hcndi 
a  husband  of  equal  rank.  Atiotber  mode  i 
ancient  hindoo  marriage  was  the  SwajamnB 
or  self  choice,  where  a  girl  chose  her  on 
husband.  In  the  Mahabharata,  the  casafll 
Pandu  with  Pritha,Yudhishthera  with  Denhi 
Sahadeva  with  Vijaya,  Sini  and  Devaki,  Niii 
and  Damayanti,  Draupadi  and  Aijan  iR 
mentioned.  Menu  describes  eight  modes  (^ 
marriage,  viz.,  Brahma,  Daiva,  Arsha,  Ynfr 
patya,  Asura,  Gandharva,  Raksbasa,  aodtki 
eighth  and  worst  Paisacha ;  the  first  six  fori 
brahman,  the  four  last  for  a  warrior,  and  tka 
same  four,  the  Rakshasa  excepted,  for  the  tliM 
and  fourth  class —  West  Bev,AprU  ISGa/Vw 
sep  by  Thomas.  Tod^s  Bajasthan^  vol.  I  p*  Sl> 

VICIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  ti» 
natural  Order  Fabac^se.  The  species  fit 
usually  climbing  herbs  with  abrupUy  [Hfiom 
leaves,  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets.  Ykb 
biennis.  Biennial  vetch,  has  about  I2IaiMe9- 
late  glabrous  leaflets.  Vicia  Btthyniea,  loogk 
podded  purple  vetch,  has  stalked,  mostly  s^ 
tary,  flowers.  Vicia  cracca  is  the  toftod  n(A 
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VICTOBU  BE6IA. 

ieia  laten,  roagh-podded  yellow  vetch,  has 
Bsile  solitary  flowers.  Vicia  pisiformis,  pea- 
ce vetchi  is  quito  a  smooth  plant  Yiciit 
tiTa,  common  vetch,  or  tare,  has  leaves  with 
iidriis.  Vicia  sepiain,  bosh-vetch,  has  flowers 
oatly  in  fours,  somewhat  stalked.  Vida 
Ivatica,  the  wood  vetch,  has  many  flowered 
Mlnudes  longer  tbau  the  leaves.  Aboat  flfteen 
lecies  of  Vicia  are  known  ',  the  garden  bean, 
ida  faba  or  Faba  vulgarisi  gruws  wild  aboat 
M  Caspian  Sea,  but,  throughout  the  world, 
i  largely  cultivated  for  food. — RiddtU,  Hog, 
VICIA  FABA.   Linn. 

Fab»  valgAriB,  Mameh, 
u1,  Egypt.     Faba  major,  Lat. 


Faba  minor, 


ti 


arden  bean,  £ng. 

kba  Grceca,  Lat. 

This  plant,  a  native  of  the  environs  of  the 
'aspian  Sea,  is  cultivated  in  Indix.    Its  flow- 
re  are  large,  white,  striped,  and  Sotted  with 
lack. 
VICIEiE.     See  Ervum. 
VICOA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
latural  order  Matricariaceas.  Dr.  Wight  gives 
Hcoa  Indies,  a  native  of  peninsular  India. 
VICRAMA:  See  Krishna. 
VICRAMADITIYA  or    Vikramaditya,  a 
eaiiied   monarch  and  an  astronomer,   whose 
sapital,  Oujein,  was,   about  his   time,  uver- 
irhelmed  by  a  violent  convulsion  of  nature. 
Bindu  legends  account  for  that  circumstance, 
md  his  origin  and  birth  are  described  in  the 
6th   vol.   of   the   Asiatic  Researches.     This 
prince  has  given  his  name  to  an  era,  and  he  is 
Bald  to  have  flourished  135  years  before  Sali- 
vahana.    Its  epoch  falls  when  3044  years  of 
the  Caliyng  had  expired.     The  era  Vicrama- 
litya  is  little  used  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
ilthough  its  current  year  is  generally  inserted 
it  the  head  of  the  calendar.     In    those  pro- 
nnces  where  it   is  current,  it  serves  to  u urn- 
Mr   the  luni-solar  years,  in  the  same  manner 
IS  the  era  Salivahaua  in  the  Carnatic  does  for 
he  solar  ones.  Vicramaditya  reigned  B.  C.  56 
— C7o/e.  MyiKHind.page  ^OO.  Warren^ 6  Kaia 
^nkalita.  As,  Het,  vol,  6. 

VICTORY  ISLAND,  in  the  China  Sea, 
lin  lat.  1 »  34'  N,  and  about  long.  106*^  22'  E. 
b  is  of  moderate  height  and  covered  with 
irood. — HorsJUld. 

VICTORIA  REGIA,  one  of  the  Nymph»a- 
lesB,  is  a  beautiful  water  lily  of  S.  America, 
but  is  now  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
India.    It  was  first  successfully  raised  in  the 

Brden  at  Calcutta  from  seed  sent  by  A. 
allich  from  England  on  the  9th  of  September 
\B5  i.    It  was  received  and  sown  in  the  garden 
lb  the  6th  of  November  following,  where  it 
in  a  dormant  state  until  the  23rd  of  April 
53.    On  the  13th  of  May  same  year,  the 
Dg  had  made  a  healthy  growth,  and  was 


VIDYA. 

ed  for  it  in  the  tank.  The  largest  leaf  when 
planted  out  was  little  more  than  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  total  number  of  leaves  pro- 
duced  up  to  the  5th  of  September  were  forty- 
fonr,  fifteen  of  which  were  on  the  plant  in 
different  stages  of  development,  when  the  first 
flower  had  made  its  appearance  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  largest  leaf  produced  up  to  ' 
that  time  measured^  feet  5^  inches  in  diameter. 
The  first  flower  bud  appeared  partly  above  the 
water  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  September, 
and  by  sunset  the  same  evening  had  partly 
expanded ;  the  flower  closed  up  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  finally  opened  again  at  sun-set  the 
same  evening. — Journal  of  the  Agri  HortX" 
cultural  Society  Gal*  vol.  8,  1853.  RyiddL 

VIDAVALI.  Tel.  Andropogon  muricatus, 
Eetz. 

VIDGNANI.  SeeLakshmi. 
VIDI  MARAM.  Tam.  Maleal.  Cordia 
myza,  Linn,  The  wood  is  soft,  and  one  of  the 
best  for  affording  fire  by  friction.  The  bark  is 
deemed  a  mild  tonic.  The  dried  fruits  of  this 
and  of  G,  lati/olia  have  long  been  used  as  a 
medicine  in  India  under  the  name  of  Sebistan 
or  lobesten.  They  are  slightly  laxative,  and 
are  much  esteemed  as  a  pectoral.  The  seeds 
are  deemed  an  infallible  remedy  in  ringworm. 
The  pulp  is  equally  as  aperient  as  that  of  the 
Cassia  fistula. — Roxb,  i.  560.  Simmond^s  Did, 
VIDRIO.  8p.  Glass. 

VIDRUMA,    also  Prabala,   Sams.  Coral. 

VIDYA.    Sans.    Learning.   Amongst    the 
hindu    there    are    eighteen    Vidya    of   true 
knowledge   or   sciences,    and  some  branches 
of  knowledge,  falsely    so   called.     The  first 
four  are  the  Vedas,  which   are    entitled,  in 
one  compound  word,    KigyAJushsamat'barva, 
or,  in  separate  words,  Riv?,  Yajur,  Sama>  and 
At'harvaiia.   The   Rig-veda    consists  of  five 
sections  \  the  Yajur  veda   of   eighty-six  ;  the 
Sama  veda  of  a  thousand,  and  the  At'harvana 
veda  of  nine,  with  eleven  hundred  shac'ha,  or 
branches,  in  various  divisions  and  sub-divi- 
sions. The  Vedas,  in  truth,  are  infinite;  but 
were  reduced  by  Vyasa   to  this  number  and 
firder:  the  principal  part  of  them  is  that  which 
explains  the  duties  of  man  in  a  methodical 
arrangement  \  and  in  the  fourth  is  a  system  of 
divine  ordinances.     From  these  are  deduced 
the  four  Upa-veda  (Upavedai  Upanga,  Up- 
puran,  are  terms  which  infer  a  work  deduced, 
respectively,  from  its  principal  :  up,  like  our 
sub,  implies  inferiority)  namely,  Ayush,  Oand- 
harva,  Dhanush,  and  St'hapatya.     The  first 
of  these,  the  Ayur-veda,  was- delivered  to  man- 
kind by  Brahma,  Indra,  Dhanwantari,  and  five 
other  deities  ;  and  comprises  the  theory  of 
medicine,  with  the  practical  methods  of  curing 


diseases.    The  second,  the  Gandliarva,  treats 
erred  on  that  date  to  the  mound  prepar-    of  music,  was  invented  and  explained  by 
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VIDYA. 


TIHABA. 


Bharata  :  it  \»  chiefly  useful  in  raising  the 
mind  by  devotion  to  the  felicity  of  the  divine 
nature.  Dl^atnish,  the  third  Upa-veda,  was 
Composed  by  Viswaiuitra,  on  tbe  fabrication 
and  use  of  arms  and  implements  handled  in 
war  by  the  tribe  of  Chatriya.  Yiswakarma 
revealed  the  fourth,  in  various  treatises  on 
sixty-four  mechanical  arts,  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  such  as  exercise  them.  Six  Anga,  or 
bodies  of  learning,  are  also  deiived  from  the 
same  source  ;  their  subjects  chiefly  are — 1,  of 
tbe  pronunciation  of  vocal  sounds  ;  2,  detail  of 
religious  acts  and  ceremonies  ;  3,  grammar  ; 
4,  prosody ;  5,  astromony  ;  6,  on  the  significa- 
tion of  difficult  word«)  and  phrases  in  the 
Yedas.  Lastly,  there  are  four  Upanga,  called 
Puraua,  "Nyaya,  Mimansa,  and  Dhermashas- 
tra,  eighteen  Puraua  (that  of  Brabma  and 
the  rest)  were  composed  by  Vyas«,  for  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  mankind  io 
general.  Nyaya  is  a  collection  of  treatiseSi  in 
two  parts,  on  metaphysics,  logic,  philosophy, 
«kc.  Mimansa  is  somewhat  similar,  divided  in- 
tot  wo  parts ;  the  lutter,  called  Uttara,  abound- 
ing in  questions  on  the  divine  nature,  and 
other  sublime  speculations,  waa  composed  by 
Yyasa,  in  four  chapters  and  sixteen  sections. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  jBource  of  all  the 
Anga;  it  exposes  the  heretical  opinions  of 
sophists  ;  and,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  com- 
prehension of  adepts,  it  treats  on  the  true  na- 
ture of  Ganesa,  Bhasc&ra  or  the  Sun,  Nilakan- 
ta,  Lakshmi ,  and  other  forma  of  one  Divine 
Being.  The  body  of  law,  called  Smruti,  con- 
sists of  eighteen  books,  <kc.  &c,  delivered  for 
the  instruction  of  the  human  species,  by  Mann 
and  other  sacred  personages.  As  to  ethics, 
the  vedas  contain  all  that  relates  to  the  duties 
of  kings  ;  the  Puranas  what  belong  to  the  iso- 
lation of  husband  and  wife  ;  and  the  duties  of 
friendship  and  society  (which  complete  the 
triple  division)  are  taught  succinctly  in  both. 
This  double  division  of  Anga  and  Upanga 
may  be  considered  as  denoting  the  double 
benefit  arising  from  them  fn  theory  and  prac- 
tice. The  Bharata  and  Kamayana,  which  are 
both  epic  poems,  comprise  the  most  valuable 
part  of  ancient  history.  Sanc*hya  is  two- fold, 
that  with  Isvvara,  and  that  without  Iswara, 
called  Patanjala,  and  Kapita :  the  latter,  in 
six  chapters,  on  the  production  of  all  things 
by  the  union  of  Prakriti,  or  Nature,  and  Pu- 
rusha,  or  the  first  male,  &g.  These  books  con- 
tain infinite  contradictions.  The  Miroansa  is 
in  two  parts,  the  Nayaya  in  two,  and  Sanc'hya 
in  two  j  and  these  six  schools  comprehend  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  tbeists.  Lastly  appears  a 
work  written  by  Budha  :  and  there  are  also 
six  atheistical  systems  of  philosophy,  entitled 
Yogachara^  Sidhanta,  Waibhashica,  Madhya* 
mica,  Digambara,  and  Charvaka ;  all  full  of 
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indeterminate  phrases,  errors  in  sense,  coiih- 
sion  between  distinct  qualities,  inoompreheoai- 
h\fi  notions,  opiuifms  not  duly  weighed,  teoets 
destructive  of  natural  equality,  oontaiuiag  a 
jumble  of  atheism  and  ethics ;  distriboted, 
like  all  orthodox  books,  into  a  number  of  m- 
tions,  which  omit  what  ought  to  be  expressed, 
and  express  what  ought  to  be  omitted ;  aboasd- 
ing  in  false  propositions,  idle  propositions,  wd 
impertinent  propositions.  Tbe  Yedas  couaft 
of  three  Eanda,  or  general  heads,  namelj, 
Carma,  Guyana^  Upashasana  ;  or  Woik^ 
Faith,  and  Worship.  To  the  first  of  whidi, 
the  author  of  the  Yidyadeaa,  or  view  of  lean- 
ing, a  rare  Sanskrit  book,  wisely  gives  tb< 
preference  ;  as  Manu  himself  prefers  uuiveral 
benevolence  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion— 
CaL  Review.  Wilford.  As^  Res.  vol  ii.  p.  301 
See  Hindoof  Learning,  Saraswati,  Yeda. 

YliyHARBHA,  an  ancient  territofy,(rf 
which  the  modern  Berar  forma  a  part.  Vid- 
arbha  is  always  identified  with  Berar,  bst 
the  limits  of  the  province  in  that  case  incladed 
the  adjoining  district  of  Beder,  in  which  tbe 
name  of  Yiderbha  or  Biderbha  is  traoeabk 
Local  traditions  also  assert  that  the  ancieet 
capital  still  called  Beder,  is  the  same  as  Tid- 
harbha. — Hind.  Th,  voL  ii.  j».  1 1. 

YIDYA-DESA.     See  Yidya, 

YIDYADHf^RA,  a  celestial  scholar. 

YIENT.     Hind.     Mentha  incana. 

Y IF- ARGENT.  Fb.  Mercury,  Quidkalr* 

YIGNE,  a  traveller  who  wrote  on  tbe  ter- 
ritories of  Persia,  India,  Kashmir,  the  PnnjA 
Kabul,  Ladak  and  Afghanistan.  His  woib 
abound  iu  valuable  information.  See  Ktai- 
danda,  Kashmir,  Koch,  Kohiatan,  Sbalin*! 
Suspension  Bridi^es,  Yak. 

YIGHNESYARA.  Isvara's  elder  80D;te 
image  is  often  standing  in  the  temples  d^ 
Grama-devata,  or  village  deities. 

YIGKAH,  or  Yisala  Deva.  See  Inscrip- 
tions. 

YIGRAHA  RAJA.     See  Inscriptions. 

YIGRAHAM.  Tam.  Yigram.  Tkl.  UA 

YIHARA.  The  budd'hist  vihara OT  itionii- 
teries  are  of  two  kinds : — 1st,  Cave  vihartjtl 
whch  several  magnificent  speci mens  have bcei 
published  by  Mr.  Fergusson  ;  and  2nd,Sti«^ 
tural  vihara,  .of  which  some  S(>ecimens  still  i*- 
main  at  Sanchi,  but  in  a  very  ruinous  oonditifl>' 

(a.)  The  Yihara  or  monastery  caves,  <^ 
the  first  class,  consist  of  (I)  natunlo- 
vQ|ps  or  caves  slightly  improved  bj  vt 
Thesa  are  the  most  ancient,  and  are  found  ip 
propriated  to  religious  purposes  iu  Behar  sid 
Cuttack :  next  (2)  a  verandah  opening  h^^ 
into  cells  for  the  abode  of  priestSy  as  in  G>^ 
tack  and  in  the  oldest  vihara  at  Ajunta;  A^ 
third  (3)  has  an  enlarged  hall  supported  • 
I  pillars.  The  most  splendid  of  thei^  cans>* 
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TIJAYANITQGUB. 


TIEKAMADITYA. 


liOBe  of  Ajtuita ;  thoagh  the  Dberwaxa  at 
miora  is  also  fine^  and  tbere  are  some  good 
pecimeos  at  Salsette  and  Janer.  The  word 
ibara  is  supposed  l^  some  to  be  the  soarce 
f  the  name  Bahar.  See  Ajonta  ;  Buddha ; 
Taves ;  Temple. 

YIJAYAy  a  buddhist  prince  who  conquered 
Deylon,  his  title  taken  from  the  Sanscrit  word, 
rritteu  similarly,  meaning  conquest*  Tjiere 
raa  a  pepul  teee  at  Buddah  Gaya,  a  shoot  from 
rhich^  known  as  the  Bo-tree,  has  been  cher- 
shed  at  Anarjapura  for  tweulrf  centuries,  and 
n  the  courtyiurd  of  every  buddhist  vihara  and 
iemple  of  Ceylon,  leaves  from  it  are  preserv* 
kL  as  objects  of  veneration.  A  system  of  caste 
vas  introduced  by  king  Vijaya  amongst  the 
Deylon  buddhists,  which  still  prevails  there, 
ihough  directly  opposed  to  buddhist  doctrines 
md  not  existing  in  any  similar  form  in  other 
buddhist  countries.  See  Inscriptions  for  Vijaya 
Bhatta,  Vijaya  Chandra,  Vijaya  mandir  Uda- 
l^apur,  Vijaya  Pala,  Vijaya  Sah,  Vijaya  Sena, 
Vijaya  Sin  ha. 

VIJNANESWARA  BHATTA,  flourish- 
ed  in  tbe  tenth  century  of  the  christian  era, 
Eiuthor  of  the  Mitakshara,  a  commentary  on 
the  law  book  of  Yajna  Valkya. 

VIJ AYANUGQUR  A  ruined  town  in  the 
Bellary  district^  known  at  one  time  as  Bija< 
nagar,  also  written  Vijayanuggur,  Vijianagar, 
properly  Vidianuggur  or  the  town  of  learning, 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Togh- 
lok,  according  to  one  account,  by  two  fugitives 
from  Teliiigana,  but  according  to  Prinsep,  in 
1338  by  Bilal  Deo,  of  Karnata,  who  resisted 
Mahomed  Toghlak  and  founded  Vijianuggur. 
The  family  genealogy  deduces  a  descent  in 
the  direct  line  from  Pandu  of  the  lunar  dy- 
nasty, and  imperfectly  follows  the  Pauranic 
lisU  to  Chandrabija,  the  last  of  the  Magadha 
rajahs.  The  first  in  authentic  history  is  Nan- 
da,  A.D.  1034,  who  founded  Nandapoor  and 
Warangal.  Between  A.D.  1524  and  1565, 
Rama  rajah  was  killed  in  an  invasion  of  Nizam 
Shah  Bhairy  and  Imad-ool-Mulk.  In  the 
time  of  Tipoo,  Sultan  Khan  took  the  country, 
and  in  1829  the  dynasty  became  extuict  with 
Vera  Venkatapati  Rama.  In  1347,  Krishna 
llai  ruled  there  :  in  1425,  Deva  Rai :  in  1478, 
Siva  %ii.  Vijayanuggur  was  the  seat  of  the 
last  great  hindu  empire  in  India.  The  sove- 
reigns claimed  to  be  of  the  Yada  race.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  16  th  century,  they 
granted  to  the  E.  L  C.  the  tract  around  Mad- 
ras, engraved  on  a  gold  plate^  which  was 
lost  in  1746  when  Madras  was  captured  by 
the  French  under  Labourdonnais.  Towards 
tbe  fifteenth  century,  Vrjayaauggur  had  be- 
come tbe  capital  of  a  great  hindu  power,  which 
ruled  over  the  hindu  chiefs  to  the  south  of  the 
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territories  of  the  Adil  Shahi,  Nizam  Shahi  and 
Kutub  Shahi  kings  of  the  Dekhau.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th century  these  three  mshomedan 
kings  fearing  the  growing  power  of  Eama  ra- 
jah, the  sovereign  of  Bijianuggur,  made  war 
against  him ;  Kama  was  then  in  liis  70  th  year. 
These  three  mahomedan  kings  were  ofiFended 
at  the  new  currency  of  Bijianngur,  the  obverse 
of  which  contained  the  eSigy  of  a  pig,  and 
which  were  distributed  to  the  Pataqs 
that  were  employed  under  Rama.  He  met 
the  confederates  at  Talicottah  on  the 
25th  Jimuary  1565  with  a  great  army  of 
70,000  horse,  90,000  foot.  2,000  elephants 
and  1,000  pieces  of  cannon,  but  he  was  de- 
feated with  a  lt>ss  of  100,000  men.  and  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  authors,  Khafi  Khan  and 
Shahab-ud-din,  state  that  the  elephant  on 
which  he  was  mounted  ran  away  with  him 
into  the  confederate's  camp.  He  was  behead- 
ed at  Kala  Chabutra  in  the  Raichore  Doab, 
and  his  head  remained  for  200  years  at  Be- 
japore  as  a  trophy.  Vijianuggur  sank  into  an 
insignificant  place,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
ruins  of  Hnmpee.  The  rajah's  brother,  how- 
ever, to<»k  refuge  in  Penicoudah,  and  subse- 
quently at  Cbandragiri,  whence  the  English 
merchants  obtained  the  grant  of  the  ground 
on  which  Madras  was  built.  The  descendant 
of  Rama  rnjah  is  the  rajah  of  Anagoondee, 
whose  title  is  Sree  Mudrajadhee  Rajah,  Raja 
Paramaswara,  Sree  Veerapratapa,  Sree  Veera 
Teroomala,  Sree  Veeravenkata  Ramarawya, 
Dava  Maharawya  Sums  tan  Vedaya  Nagarum. 
The  Anagoondi  rajah  claims  to  be  a  Che- 
trya,  and  to  have  reiatiimship  with  the  maha 
rajah  of  Vizianagram«  Anagoondi  has  for 
the  past  two  hundred  years  been  called  Vijia- 
nagar, but  the  Vijianagar  of  the  great  hindu 
dynasty  is  now  known  as  Hnmpee,  about  30 
miles  from  Bellary.— 77*omas*  Prinsep.  Wh. 
H.  I.,  p,  459.  See  Hnmpee. 

VUAYA-SAH.  SeeJunagurb, 
VIJAYA.  Sans.  Cannabia  sativa,  Linn 
VIKRAMADIITA.  About  this  great  king 
India  affords  nothing  but  fables,  but  a  passage 
of  the  Periplus  mentions  that  his  capital  was 
Ozene  (Ujein),and  it  is  known  that  he  extend- 
ed his  empire  to  Cabul  about  B.  0.  56.  Hia 
dominion  in  the  Cabul  valley  must  have  been 
temporary ;  his  empire  fell  to  pieces  after  hia 
death,  and  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before 
Chandra  Sena  restored  the  sovereignty  of 
Hindustan  in  its  unity.  Vikramaditya  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  ascended  the  throne  57  years 
B.  C*>  and  the  natives  of  Northern  India  count 
their  luni-solar  years  from  his  accession.  Vik»- 
maditya  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Agni- 
Kula  chieftains  called  Pramara  or  Punu  He 
was  a  great  monarch,  and  encouraged  leam« 
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VILLAGE. 


VILLABSIA  MIMPHJSOIDE& 


ing.  All  the  moat  readable  Sanscrit  hinda 
works,  however,  the  draiiia,  the  lyrio,  the  sen- 
tiioental  aud  philusophicaL  Kayya,  as  Nala 
and  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  the  r(»mantic  histories 
aud  historical  romancefl,  the  fables,  Hitopade- 
sa,  Vetala,  Paiichavinsati,  and  so  furtU>  and 
most  of  the  works  on  science,  belong  to  the 
first  ten  centuries  of  the  ciiristiao  era.  See 
Inscriptions,  Ealidasa,    Khutri,  Orissa*  Pali, 

VIKRAMADITYA  ERA,  or  Samvat  or 
Sambut  eraB.  C.  56,  is  in  general 'use  through- 
out Telingana  and  Hindustan.  The  prince 
from  whom  it  was  named  was  of  the  Tuar 
dvnasty,  and  is  supposed  to  have  reignod  at 
Ujjain  (Ujjayini)  135  years  before  Saiivahana, 
the  rival  founder  of  the  Saka  erat  south  of  the 
Nerbndda  (Narmada.)  The  Yikramadltya  or 
Samvat  era  commenced  when  3044  years  of 
the  Kali-yug  had  expired  ;  i,  €,<,  57  years  B.  C, 
so  that  if  any  year,  say  4925  of  the  Kali-yug 
be  proposed  and  the  last  expired  year  of  Yikra- 
madltya be  required,  subtract  3044  therefrom 
and  the  result,  1881,  is  the  year  sought.  To 
convert  Samvat  into  Christian  years,  subtract 
57 ;  unless  they  are  less  than  58,  in  which 
case  deduct  the  amount  from  58^  and  the 
result  will  be  the  date  B.  C.  Fable  represents 
this  monarch  to  have  sat  upon  a  fairy  throne, 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  interdicted  angels 
from  Indra's  court  in  heaven,  and  to  have 
raised  spectral  agents,  like  Alla-nd-din  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  for  the  execution  of  his  behests. 

He  derived  his  title  of  Sakari  fr<»m  his  ex- 
ploits against  the  Sac»  (Sak».)  The  Sac» 
race  is  still  perhaps  preserved  pure  in  the 
wilds  of  Tartary,  between  Yarkhand  and  the 
Mansarowar  lake,  where  the  Jok-po  called 
Kelmak  (Calmuc)  by  the  mahomedaus,  con- 
tinue to  be  dreaded  by  the  people  of  Tibet. 
He  was  a  Puar  Rajpoot.— 2'Aom<u'  Prinsep^ 
p.  157-  TV'  Hind*  vol  IL  p.  143.  See  Juua- 
gurh,  Kabul,  Sumitra. 

YIKRAMU.     Tel.    Idol. 

YIL,orYel  velam.  Tam.  Acacia  cinerea.  A. 
ferrugiuea. 

VILAITI  MUNG.  Hind.  Arachis  hypogsea. 

VULiIATI.  Sun,  of  Muttra.  Hibiscus  canna- 
binus,  Linn. 

VILAITI  CHUNNA.    Ddk.     Chalk. 

VILA'M  MARAM.  Tam.  Ferouia  ele- 
phantum,  Corr. 

YILAYATI  MEHNDI.  Hind.  Myrtus 
communis. 

VILAYATI.  San,  See  Fasli  or  Harvest, 
Era. 

YILLAOE.  Agrioaltarists  in  northern  India 
dwell  in  village  communities,  in  Central  India 
they  are  village  proprietors,  and  in  Southern 
and  Western  India  they  are  ryots  under  the 
ryotviUri  system,  much  like  the  peasant  pro- 
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prietors  of  Europe.  Gk)0zerat  caltivaton  de 
not  live,  as  those  of  European  countries  do^ 
each  upon  his  own  farm,  but  are  invariably 
concentrated  into  villages.  By  the  term  vil- 
lage is  strictly  meant,  not  merely  the  ooUectia 
of  dwellings  which  the  cultivators  iuhtbit 
but  the  whole  area  which  is  in  their  occupatioi. 
The  ordinary  terms  for  a  village,  vix,  Cb* 
mamu,  Oramam,Gram,  Gam,  Ganw,  Gaoo.an 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  Grama  denU, 
the  tutelar  deity  of  a  village,  is  sometiMi 
one  of  the  hindu  pantheon,  sometimes  is  k 
the  south  of  India,  it  is  Hanuman ;  somstiinii 
one  of  the  Ammun,  often  a  shapeless  itoie 
or  piece  of  wood.  The  gramma  devats  an 
generally  on  the  outskirts  of  the  villages,  iie- 
quently  beneath  atree,  and  aregenerallyexpoi- 
ed  to  the  open  air  without  any  covering  tei* 
pie.  So  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  community  in 
ordinarily  prosperous  and  no  calamity  threitas 
they  are  content  with  the  worship  comnMi 
to  the  sect  to  which  they  belong,  but  ui  mi* 
sons- of  trouble  the  gramma  devata  are  lu^ 
reported  to.  When  the  calamity  isgeueral/ad 
as  a  drought  or  a  pestilence,  or  a  momii 
amongst  the  cattle,  the  entire  village  will » 
pair  to  the  village  deity  and  seek  by  prayer  lai 
offerings  to  obtain  release.  All  the  Lmn^ 
regard  high  trees  and  sequestered  growtf 
the  haunts  of  spirits. — Forbes*  Ra$  Mak9 
Hindoo  Annals ^  vol.  ii'  p*  241.   WiU. 

YILLARSIA*  a  genus  of  planU  belonslil 
to  the  natural  order  Gentianacesd,  namedifiv 
Yillars,  a  French  botauist.  There  are  aboit 
16  species  of  this  genus  either  aquatietf 
marsh  plants,  with  alternate  entire  leavei  m 
yellow  flowers,  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  thi 
world-  One  only  is  a  native  of  Earopt; 
YiUarsia  Indica,  aritttata,  and  nymphfioiicj 
occur  in  every  part  of  India,  and  iSoid  a  ^ 
bitter — ffSh,  p.  450.  Eng.  Cyc.  VoigU  E^ 

VILLARSIA  CRISTATA.  Spbeno. 

Menyanthee  cristata,  Ro^. 
Ch'hoto-pan-chooli,  Bx^a.  |  Chirialli,  ^ 

A  common  plant  with  small  white  flofw*. 
floating  in  sweet  water  ponds  all  over  the  & 
Indies.— Aoarfc.  O'Sh.  Voigt. 

VILLARSIA  INDICA.  Vent. 

Menyanthee  Indica,  Zuin.  JSosft.  R^ 
Indian  Bnckbean,    Eno   |  Baro-pan-obooU,  S*'^ 
Nedel  ampel,  Tam.  Hal.    Chuli,  Bbbg.  Hl» 

Aatara  tamara,        TsL.  |  t 

This  fresh  water  plant  is  found  floM 
in  lakes  and  tanks.  Its  tuberous  roots  i* 
used  medicinally.  It  has  middle  sised  ^ 
ers,  with  a  yellow  tube  and  a  white  b«»*" 
limb.— ^ojt*.  O'Sh.  Voigt. 

VILLARSIA  NYMPHiEOIDES.  V0t. 

limnanthemnm.    Link, 
Euru,  of  EAGHAir.  j  Gttl  jafari  pniv^ 

Khair  poah,  »»         I  ^  ^ 

Nymphnsa,  like  Villarsia,  is  a  floatiDg 

'  with  orbicular-cordate  leaveS|  the 
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VINCA  PUSl'LLA. 

ingle-flowered  and  aggregate,  the  segments 
f  t;Le  corolla  ciliate.  It  is  found  in  ditches  and 
lomrrunning  streams,  and  is  a  native  of  Den- 
lark,  Holland,  Sweden,  Qermany,  Piedmont, 
iberia.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  found  in  the 
'h&mes  in  the  recesfles  of  the  shores  near 
iTsilton  bridge,  near  Botley  bridge,  Qodstow 
ridge,  and  Hinksey  ferry.  It  occurs  also 
I  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  in  Yorkshire, 
\  Trery  abaudant  in  Holland,  frequently 
:>vering  large  tracts  of  the  canals  with  its 
eautiful  yellow  flowers  and  dark-green  leaves, 
rows  in  every  part  of  Hindoostan  ;in  Kashmir 
;  vegetates  on  the  lakes,  and  is  given  as  food 
y  joowBy  in  the  belief  that  it  increases  their 
lilk.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  may  be  easi- 
r  cultivated.  It  has  a  large  yellow  flower, 
'bich  is  curiously  plaited. — Thirty-five  Years 
%  the  Bast  hy  Dr,  Honigherger  p.  364.  Dr, 
\  j&.  Stewart 

VILVA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Vilva-maram. 
Iam.     iSgle  marmalos.     See  Zonar. 

VIMBIKA.  Sans.  Coccinea  indica,TF.o&^. 

VIN,  Fa.  Wine. 

VINA,  the  hindu  lyre^  formed  by  a  flat 
iece  of  wood  with  strings,  having  a  gourd  at 
ne  end,  and  sometimes  one  at  both  ends, 
Ben  in  plates  in  the  hands  of  Nareda,  Saras- 
ratiy  and  the  celestial  choristers.  See  Krishna. 

VINAGO  AROMATICA,  the  Columbia 
romaticaof  Latham,  is  of  a  mild  and  timorous 
iBposition,  and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or 
ooietiesy  except  during  the  period  of  reproduo- 
ion,  when  they  pair,  and  retire  to  the  recesses 
f  the  forest.  The  nest  is  simple,  and  compos- 
d  of  a  few  twigs  loosely  put  together,  and 
ha  eggs  are  two.    See  Birds.    Columbidse. 

VINAIQRE.  Fb.  Vinagre,  roKT,  Sp. 
^inegar. 

VINATA.     See  Arians. 

VINAYA.     See  Pali. 

VINATAKA,  a  name  of  Vighneswara. 

VINAYAKA  BALA.     See  Inscriptions. 

VINCA,  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
ae  natural  order  Apocynacese,  of  which  five^or 
ix  species  are  known,  V.  herbacea,  V,  major, 
^,  minor,  V.  puailla,  and  V.  rosea.  Their 
Snglish  name,  periwinkle^  is  derived  from  the 
Vench  pervenohe,  but  the  French  also  call 
^  major  the  Yiolette  des  Sorciers,  and  the 
talians  Fiore  di  Morte,  from  the  practice  of 
laking  garlands  of  it  in  sorceries  and  inoant- 
tions« 

VINOA  PUSILLA. 

Y.  parviaora,  RoaA.  Fl  Ind.  ii.  p.  1. 
A  small  erect  annual,  common  in  the  East 
iidies,  stem  smooth.    Applied  in  India  as 
A  external  stimulant  in  lumbago*— £o^fe. 
yShamghnmy^  p,  448. 
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VINCA  ROSEA.    Linn.  ;  Roxh. 

Oartharantbas  roseua,  Don. 


Madagascar  Periwinkle, 
Gul-firingi,  Brno. 


Battan  jot,  Hznn. 

Billa  ganneru,  Tbl. 


A  native  of  China,  Cochin-China^  common 
in  Indian  gardens,  with  large  rose  coloured 
flowers. 

VINCETOXICUM  'CANESCENS.  Bnb.^ 

V.  vulgare.  Boem,  &  Sck  \  Tranna  of  Ravi^ 

Not  uncommon  in  parts  of  the  western  Pun- 
jab Himalaya  from  5000  to  9500  feet.  In 
some  places  the  natives  commend  its  khusb- 
bo  (perfume),  which  is  really  a  rank  heavy 
smell  given  out  when  it  is  bruised. — Dr.  J.L. 
Stewart 

'    VINDHYA:  A  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  south  and  north  between  24'*  and  28** 
N.  L.,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmeda- 
•  bad  towards  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  near 
Delhi.     Running  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay 
north-easterly  towards  the  Ganges,  the  range 
separates    Hindustan  proper  from  southern^ 
India,  and  forms   the   northern   boundary  of 
the  valley  of   the  Nerbudda  river,    extend- 
ing  from  Guzerat  on  the  W.  to  the  basin 
of  the   Ganges   on  the  E.,   and  comprised 
between  the   22nd  and    25th   parallels    of 
latitude.  The  average  height   1,500  to  2,000' 
ft,  Chumpaneer,  22°  34',  73°  41';  2,500  ft.  ; 
Crest  of  Jam  Ghaut,  2,300  ft.  ;  Mountain 
in  Bhopal,  2,500  ft. ;  Chindwarra,  2,100  ft.  ^ 
and  Patchmaroe,  vaguely  stated  to  be  5,000 
ft,  ;  but  this  is   probably  an  exaggeration ; 
Dokgur,  stated  to  .be  4.800  ft. ;  Putta  Sunka^. 
and  Choura  Doo,  the  highest,  conjectured  at 
5,000  ft.  ;  Amarkantak,  a  jungly  table-land 
computed  to  be  3,463  ft ;  Leela,  a  summit  in 
Lanjhee  hills,  21^  55\  80*  25\  2,500  ft  • 
another  of  the  same  bills,  in  21°  40',  80°  35'^ 
2,400   ft.    The  chain   forms  the    southeni 
buttress  of  the  plateau  of  Malwab,  Bhopal, 
Ac.  In  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories 
its  crest  is  but  the  brow  of  this  table  land  ; 
but  in  the   western  part  it  rises  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  high  land  on  its  northern 
side.     The  passes  that  have  been  made  over 
this  range  are,  for  the  most  part,  bad.  The  geo- 
logical formations  are  granitic  and  sandstone^ 
overlaid  by  trap  rock.     The  Vindhya  moun- 
tains as  they  extend  across  Central  India,  throw 
out  branches  behind  Agra  and  Delhi  to  the 
north.    TheVmdhya  mountain  chain  is  also- 
called  Bindh,  and  holds  an  important  posi- 
tion both  in  the  mythology  and  geography  of 
India.  According  to  some  authorities  they  aro 
called  Bindhyo,  because  they  appear  to  obfttruct 
the  process  of  the  sun.    The  course  of  the 
Nerbudda    (Narmada)     river  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  principal    range,    but  the 
mountainous  tract  called  Bindhya  spreads 
much  more  widely,  meeting  the  Ganges  in 
several  places  ta  the  north,  and  atretchina 
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across   the   country   in  such   a  manner    as 
to   form  the  base  of  an   irregular  triangle, 
the  two  other  sides  of  which  are  the  Coro- 
mandel    and    Malabar    chains.      Connected 
with   the   western    limits   of    the    Vindhya 
range,  by  a  curved   line   of  hills,    are   the 
Aravalli  mountains,  which  stretch' almost  to 
Delhi  and  serve  as  a  barrier  between  Centra) 
India  and  the  western  desert     The  eastern 
portion  of  the  Vindhya  chain  is  a  spreading 
tableland  from  which  spurs  descend  to  the 
north  and   south,    the   latter  separating  the 
different  valleys  of  Orissa.     The  table-laud 
of   Chota  Nagpur  averages  3,000  feet  ;  and 
westwards  near  Sirgnjah  is  higher.     Hazari- 
bagh  is    about   1,800   feet,    and    Parisnath 
bill  on  the  east   is  about   4500  feet  ;   the 
most  easterly   spurs   approach   the    Gauges 
at  Monghyr,  Bhaghulpur  and  HHJmahal. 

ProfessorMaxMUllerisuf  opiiiiouthatwheii 
the  Arian  tribes  immigrated  into  the  north 
of  India,  they  came  as  a  warrior  people — van- 
quishingidestroying  and  subjecting  the  savage 
and  despised   inhabitants  of  those  countries. 
But  that,  in  the  countries  south  of  the  Vind- 
hya, their  entry  was  in  the  way  of  colonization, 
and  instead  of  introducing  their  own  Sanscrit 
language,  they  adopted  those  of  the  southern 
nations — ^refined  and  improved  them  till  they 
even  rivalled  the  Sanscrit  in  perfection,  though 
there  remain  up  to  the  present  day,  in  some 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  savage 
tri'bes  never  .reached  by  the  superior  civiliza- 
tion Of  the  Arian.     But,  although  the  Arian 
conquerors  seem  to  haVe  crushed  and  extin- 
guished the  great  mass  of  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants in  the  north  of  India,  yet  some  of  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  India,  who  were  con- 
sidered  by  the  brahmins  as  impure  and  un- 
worthy to  partake  of  their  religious  sacrifices, 
found  a  refuge  in  the  thick  forests   of  the 
mountain  districts,  and  in  the  countries  south 
of  the  Vindhja  range,  while  it    is   not  un- 
likely that  some  of  them   were  tolerated  by 
the  brahmins,  so  as  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  constituting  the  class  of   Sudras,  to 
*  whom  though  they  were  not  considered  as 
twice-born,  Tike  the  three  other  classes,  some 
few  civil  rights  were  conceded,  and  to  whom  in 
latter  days  even  a  brahmiuical  origin  was  at- 
tributed. Geologically,  few  partsof  India  have 
excited  more  interest  and  attention  than  the 
districts  adjoining  the  Nerbudda  river,  the 
great  thickness  of  sandstones  and  associated 
bedsi  which  form  the  mass  of  the  Vindhya 
range,  being  the  most  striking  and  remarkable 
feature  m  that  -country.  X^ere  is  a  great  fault- 
ing,  accompanied  by  much  disturbance  me- 
chanically, and  by  much  alteration  chemically 
(more  especially  to  the  south  of  this  fault,) 
iu  the  rgcks  wjbiich  pass  along,  the  main  line 
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of  the  Nerbudda  valley,  along  the  contiutiilki 

eastward  of  this  line  down  tiie  valley  o(  h 

Soane,  and  thence  across  Behar,  where  tk 

continuation  of  the  same  rocks  form  the  Kc 

ruckpoor  hills.  It  is  considered  a  high  pnfci 

bility  that  this  line   of  dislocation  ww  t» 

tinned  to  the  east  by  north,  up  or  toiii^ 

the  valley  of  Assam  ;  its  main  direction  btii|^ 

E.    15®  to    18®   N.,  corresponding  with  ti» 

main  direction  of  the  Vindhya  range  and  di 

Khasia  hill  range.     South  of  this  disloeatii 

the   great  group   of  sandstones,  shkles,  k, 

forming  the  Vindhya  hills,  is  almost  eutiiti; 

al>8ent,  unless  the  highly  nietamorphuiednxb 

there  seen  be  the  continuation  down«ardii 

the  same  series  greatly  altered.    This  ^ 

group  is  altogether  of  a  different  charaeterd 

of  a  more  ancient  epoch  than  the  beds  awa- 

ated  with  the  coals  of  Bengal  and  urCa^il 

India, — the  latter  resting  quite  uucoofoiB- 

ably  on  the  former.     Mr.  Oldham  gtw|« 

name  Vindiiyan  to  this  great   group,  b^ 

best  seen    in  the    well  exposed  scar()s  of^ 

Vindhyan  range  ;  and  to  the  subdivisioisi 

ascending  order,  the  names  Kymore,  B«w 

and  Bund  air  :  but  he  applied  these  names  <«! 

provisionally,  as  he  thought  it  possible  ^ 

the  Kewah  limestone  and  Bundair  sandst'ii 

are  only  repetitions  of  the  Soane  valley  R* 

8tone  and    sandstone    produced  by  h^^ 

nesting  un conformably  upon  the  YiiMibyai^ 

matiou,  there  is  a  considerable  thidoi*^ 

sandstones,  shales  and  coals*  in  Oeiitrtlli^ 

much  disturbed  and  traversed  by  trap  ^ 

The  total    thickness  of    tliis  group  io  '^ 

district  exceeds  some  thousand  feet,  h^ 

beds   occur  numerous    fossil    plants,  «^ 

thoroughly  identify  these  rocks  witbtbev 

(irnups  of  Burdwan,  of  HazareebaugiiaB^* 

Cuttack.     Taking  it  as  proved  thatth«i»» 

at  Kotah,  from  which  the  fish  and  Saiu^* 

mains  had  been  obtained,  are  the  same*^ 

those  of  Kamptee  near  Nagpore,  Lhe  ^ 

Permian  analogies  of  the  Saurians  (Bwtkyf 

ought  nut  to  be   overlooked.     The  Tittft? 

mountixiuH  form  the  sinithern  limit  of  H'"* 

8tan,  but,  beyond  them,  separated  by  the  ci<| 

valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  is  a  parallel  afi 

called   Injadri   or  Satpnra,   which  nw** 

crossed  before  we  reach  the  next  natural ffi*^ 

Bion  in  the  valley  of  the  Tapti.    ThiiJf 

tract  is   low,  but  the  rest  of  the  DeUw' 

almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  table  1«»* 

triangular  form  about  the  level  of  tint 

Central  India.  ^    . 

The  Vindyao  languages,  and  p«^**"v 

the  GU)nd,  have  a  closer  agreement  vw  > 

Kamataka  and  Tnluva,  and  ev«B  «»** 

Kodagu  and  Todava,  than  with  the  t^ 

Telugu.     This  is  seen  in  the  {(xem  of  ^^ 

conmion  Dravidian  roots  and  particles.  G^ 
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has  also  some  special  affinities  with  ancient 
Tamil.  It  is  probable  that  the  Telugu  and 
MarHtht  have  spread  inland  from  the  east  and 
west  into  the  upper  basin  of  the  Godaverj, 
and  tbas  cut  off  the  ancient  connection  be- 
tween the  Gondi   and  the  Karnataka  and  the 


of  the  belt  to  Cape  Ci'morin.  Tiie  main  por 
tion  of  the  soutli  Dra vidian  land  is  occupied  by 
three  populous  nations  8(>eaking  as  many 
dialects.—  WilUatus  Story  of  Nala,  p.  220. 
llie  British  World  in  tlu  East^  Ritchie,  vol.  j. 
p,  6.  Hind,  '1%  vol  P'  302.  Pro/,  Max  MulUr, 
Rep,  BtiL  A^.  1847,  p.  330.  Elphinstone's 
Uistory  of  India,  p.  3.   Dr.  Oldham, 

VINDHYA«ARAS.      See     Manasarovara 
Lsike. 


'capable  of  yielding  alcohol  will  also,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  necessary  conditions,  furnish' 
vinegar.  In  most  cases,  and  indeed  whenever 
vinegar  is  manafactnred  on  a  large  scak,  and 
the  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation  precedes 
the  acetous^  the  vinegar  is  formed  entirely  at 


Malayal am,  which  prevails  throughout  the  rest   the  expense   of  the  alcohol.     In  India  vine- 


gar is  obtained  from  the  Dolichos  uniflorus, 
but  is  also*  made  from  the  sediment  of 
palm  wine  or  toddy,  and  U  coloured  arti6cially. 
The  juice  of  the  Gomuti  palm,  Arenga 
saccbarifera,  put  into  a  jar  for  five  days,  is 
converted  into  excellent  vinegar,  equal  in 
strength  to  that  produced  by  tiie  vinous 
fermentation  of  Europe.  Large  quantities  of 
the  palmyra  toddy  are  converted  into  vinegar 
ill    Ceylon,   and    used  for  pickling  gherkins. 


VIN^DRA-VANA,  in  the  forests  <»f  Vinlra,    limes,  the  undeveloped  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut 


in  which  were  placed  many  temples  sacred  to 
Kaiiiya,  is  on  the  Yamuna,  a  few  miles  abtwe 
Aiathura.  A  pilgrimage  to  this  tninple  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  true  votary  of  Krishna. 

VINDUSARA,  ur  Birabasjira,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  ChandrHg'ipta,  to  whose  court  a 
Second  Greek  embassy  was  sent  either  by 
St-leucus  or  by  his  son  Antioclius  Sotor.  The 
ftinbast^ador  Daimachns  was  considered  by 
Strabo  the  moat  1}  ing  of  all  the  Greek  hlsto- 
riausof  India.  Vimhisara  died  B.  C.  263,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asoka. — Thomas' 
Frinsep, 

VINEGAR. 

KhulL 
Tsu, 
Azyn, 
-Azyo  zur, 
Acetic  acid, 
Acetylio  acid, 
Pyroligueons  acid, 
Acetous  acid, 
Acid  uf  viuttgar, 
R^aence  of    „ 
Spirit  of        ,, 
Vinaisre, 
Acide  acetique, 


Ak. 

Chin. 

Put. 

»i 
Emo. 

>» 

it 
>i 
>> 
>> 


Essi>, 


Fb. 

M 

Gek. 


Essig  ^anre,  Ger. 

Sirica,  Quz.  Hind.  Pkus. 
Acwto,  It. 

Aoido  acetico,  „ 

AoetiiDu,  Lat. 

Acidum  aceticum,      ,, 
Cbuka,  Malbal. 

Vinagre,      Port.  Spa  if. 

Rua. 


Ukzii9, 

Gaiicliica, 

Kiael, 

Kadidia, 

Kadi, 

Pull  a  luillii, 


Sax. 

SlNOIf. 

Tel. 


Vinegar  is  an  impure  acetic  acid,  of  which 
several  varieties  are  known  in  commerce,  such 
is  wine,  malt,  sugar,  toddy,  Sec.  vinegar. 
It  is  extensively  employed  fur  pickling,  in 
domestic  cookery,  kc..  Acetic  acid  i»  the 
volatile  principle,  to  the  presence  of  which, 
diluted  with  variable  proportions  of  water, 
vinegar  owes  its  aroma  and  pungency.  This 
icid  exists,  ready  formed,  in  notable  quan- 
tity in  certain  plants,  as  Sambucus  uiger 
)r  Black  elder,  PhoBuix  dactylifera  or  Date 
tree,  and  Rhus  typhenus.  It  may  be  readily 
generated  by  the  fermentation  of  various 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  especially 
;he  former.  For  commercial  purposes  it  is 
Bade  from  certain  vegetable  and  spirituous 
nfosions,  as  those  of  the  grape,  malt,  and 
ihe  sogar-cane;  but  any  vegetable  infusion 
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and   palmyra   trees,   and    other    substances. 
It  in  also  prepared  from  the  toddy  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm.     The   toddy   is  collected   in    fixM 
weather,  put  into  jars,  and  kept  covered  for  a 
month  ;  it  is  then  strained  and  replaced  in  the 
same  jars,  viih  the  addition  of  a  little  Chill 
pepper  (Capsicum  frutescenn)  commonly  call- 
ed Bird   pepper ;  a   small  piece   of  ghorkab, 
fruit  of  the  Gamboge  tree,  the  red  sort  of  which 
is  to  be  preferred,  being  xnoni  acid,  and  the 
pod   of  the    Hyperanthera  moringa.     At  the 
expiration  of  6ve  weeks  or  a  month,  it  becomes 
very  excellent  vinegar.     The  vinegar  obtained 
from  sugar-cane  juice  is  generally  a  poor  stuff, 
and  does  not  contain  more  than  two  per  cent. 
of  acetic  acid,  but  at  some  places  it  i^  made 
well,  especially  at  Delhi,  and  really  excellent 
at  Peshawar,  made  from  grapes ;  quite  fit  for 
table  use.     Acetic  acid  can  be   distilled  from 
vinegar,  but  the  common  country  vinegar  of 
the  bazar  generally  containaonly  a  very  small 
portion   of  acetic  acid,  often  not  more   than 
2  per  cent.  If  ten  measures  be  taken  of  vine- 
gar, it  should  be  distilled  till  nine  have  passed 
ovtT^^PoweU  Handbook,  v.  1,  p.  312  ;  Fautk- 
ner ;    McCulloch    Commercial    Dictionary  ; 
Royle  Materia  Medial ;  0*Shaughneuy  ;  Snff^ 
Cyc,  Tennent  Ctylon, 

VINQOULA.  A  seaport  on  the  western 
coast  of  India  in  lat.  15^53'  and  long.  72^^27'. 

VINEIO.    Port.  Wine. 

VINJANHORA.  Hind.  Asparagus  race- 
mosa. 

VINO.  It.  Sp.  Wine. 

VINTIN,  a  Portuguese  coin  formerly  cur- 
rent at  Goa,  containing  15  basaraco  of  2  reis 
euch. — Simnwnd^s  Diet, 

VINUM.  Lat.  Wine.  Vinum  adustum.  Lat. 
Brandy. 

VIOLA*  a  genus  of  plants   of  the  natural 

«rder  Violaceas.  There  are  almost   19  species 

known   of   the  genus  Viohi.     The  roots  of 

most    of    the   violet    tribe    have  an   acrid 
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nauseons  taate,  and  have  emetic  properties,  | 
aad  in  Earope  V.  arvensis,   canina,  odorata, 
and  tricolor,  are    so    need.'    The  ^'Akokira'' 
and  Banafsha  plants  of  Kaghan  are    species 
of  Viola  ;  Y.  distans  and  V.  serpens  are  of  the 
Khassya,  V.  glauoescens  is  of  the  peoiosula,  V. 
odorata  is  of  Earope,  Siberia,  and  China,  V.  pa- 
trinii  is  of  Siberia  and  the  Neilgherries,  V.  roz- 
barghiana  is   of  Bengal,  and  V.  Wightiana  is 
of  the  Peuinsala.  Viola  hirta,  lactea,  aud  lutea, 
are  other  species.  V.tinerea,i?oM«,  grows  in  the 
pUius,  Trans-Indus,  and  in  the  Salt  Range,  aud  j 
mverai  species  are  found  in  the  Himalaya  up 
to  10,000  feet,  perhaps  the  commonest  being 
y.  serpens,  Wcdl  The  plant  of  this  and  other 
species  is  found  in  the  bazar,  and  considered 
diaphoretic  and  aperient.     Viola  patriuii  is 
found  in  Hazara.  A  dark  flowered  variety  has 
a  particularly  fine  scent 

VIOLA  ODORATA.     W. 
BehuBS^j.  Arab.  I  Sweet  Violet.  Eno. 

Harch  Violefc.  Emo.  |  Banafsha.     Hird.  Psbb. 

This  plant  in  the  dry  state  is  sold  in  all  In- 
dian bazars,  and  is  prescribed  iniufuaion  by  the 
hakhns  aa  a  diaphoretic  in  the  treatment  of  fever. 
.It  nauseates  slightly,  owing  to  its  containing  a 
Tery  ininute  quantity  of  the  principle  termed 
violinay  closely  resemblingthe  emetine  on  which 
depend  the  virtues  of  the  ipecacuanha  of  Bra- 
siL     The  Viola  odorata,  as  sold  in  the  bazar, 
has -dry,  thready,  fibrous  roots,  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  knotty,  some  as  thick  as  a  quill.    The 
leaves  are  heart-shaped  ;  flowers  blue.     The 
entire  plant  retains  slightly  the  delightfully 
sweet  smell  characteristic  of  this  tribe.     Un- 
der the  name  of  Bekh- banafsha,  or  violet  root, 
and  having  precisely  the  smell  of  the  fresh 
flower  of  V.  odorata,  the  well  known  **  orris 
roof'  or  Irisflorentiana  is  also  sold  iu  the  bazar. 
Excellent  issue  peas  are  made  from  this  root. 
The  root  of  this  violet  separated  from  the  plant 
and  reduced  to  powder,  proves  emetic  iu  doses 
of  from  two  to  four  drachms  made  into  a  de- 
coction by  boiling  water.     The  emetic  opera- 
'tioB  is  preceded,  by  much  nausea,  and  is  often 
followed   by    purging.     Dr.    O'Shaughuessy 
preferred  as  an  emetic  the  Crinum  toxicarium. 
Several  species  of  violet  possess  similar  proper- 
ties.   Boyle  has  figured  three  Himalayan  spe- 
cies, Y.  serpens,  V.  renifbrmis,  and  Y.  kuna- 
wurensis,  the  first  of  which  is  found  iu  Mus- 
sooree,  the  second  on  the  Choor  mountain,  the 
last  in  Kunawur.  The  sweet  scented  violet  re- 
quires a  good  rich  soil,  shelter  from  the  suu  and 
plenty  of  water.  They  are  beat  grown  in  potSy 
require  to  be  moderately  shaded,  the  morning 
sun   being    sufficient    for  them  :    must  be 
protected  from  the  hot  winds,   and  divided 
out  into  small  bunches  when  transplants^ 
The  white  violet  is  not  known  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  India,  but  in  EogUnd  the  finest  are 
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generally  found  in  calcareous  soils ;  in  Ma 
the  violet  seldom  blossoms  if  grown  in  gvdn 
beds. — RiddtU.  0' Shaughneity  page  20& 
Jajfrty, 

YIOLA  SUFFRUTICOSA.  sya  of  Vdt 
dium  BufiVuticosum,  Ging, 

YIOLA  TRICOLOR.  Heartsease  or  Puh 
ay,  flowers  vary  much  in  size  ;  some  only  an 
odorous.  The  colours  are,  as  its  name  inli- 
cates,  mixed  and  numerous,  being  from  deep 
purple  and  yellow  to  blue  and  white,  crimsoo, 
&C.  In  Europe  this  flower  has  been  brought  to 
great  perfection  from  the  mode  of  coDtinoil 
off'sets.  The  flowers  are  not  generally  aont- 
ed,  but  some  are  found  so  on  the  Neiigfaeny 
hills.  The  seed  should  be  taken  as  soon  aa  tlx 
seed  vessels  appear  round  and  full ;  they  mf 
be  dried  in  tbe  house  and  the  seeds  preserred; 
if  left  on  the  plant  the  capsules  dry  and  opei 
of  themselvea,  fresh  plants  springing  up  fna 
the  seed  that  drops  out.  Requires  a  ligb 
loamy  vegetable  soil. — RiddelL 

VIOL  ACE  A  LindUy^  tJie  Violet  tribe  (rf 
plants,  of  3  genera,  9  species,  Viz.  6  VioU;l 
lonidium ;  2  Alsodeia.  Sub  Order  Sanfigt- 
sieas,  Lindl. 

YIOLEN  WURZEL.  Gkk.-  Orris  root 
VIOLIN.    Eno. 

Vioolen,  Dut.     ViolinL  ^ 

VioloDB.  Pa.     Violinea.  St 

Violinen.  Qer. 

A  stringed  musical  instrument. 

YIPENI,  Tam.  a  Ceylon  tree  which  gwo 
to  fourteen  inches  iu  diameter,  and  ^ 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  It  is  used  for  btft^ 
work  and  house  furniture. — Edye^  Ciffl^ 

YIPE  RINE  S  NT AKES  form  the  tliird  flV 
order  of  the  Ophidia  or  poisonous  snakes,  ib^ 
the  genera  and  species  of  the  K  Indies  if 
be  tbus  shown  : — 

3.  Sub  order  Viperine  Snakes. 

L  Pit- Vipers.  Cbotalidjc 

Trimeresaurus 

„  gramiueus^  Shaw^  Eastern  part  of  Asia 
„  srylhrurua,  CarU^  Bengal,  China,  Siam,Jti* 
„  carinatus,  Gray^  Sikkim,  Bengal,  fiango* 
„  purpureus,  Gray,  Penang,  Singapora 
„  anamallensis,  Gthr^  Anamallay  Hilla 
„  montioola,  Gthr,  Nepal,  Sikkim. 
„  wagleri,  Schleg^  Malayan  peninsula. 
„  strigatus,  Gray^  Neilgherries,  Deccan. 
M  trigonocephalus,  Merr^  Ceylon. 
„  mucrosquamatua.  Cant,  jftisam* 
Peltopelor  macrolepis,  JBeddome,  Anamalhj« 
Calloselaama  rhodostoma,  Bdnu,  Siao* 
Halys  blomhoffii,  £i^,  Japan*  Formotf' 

pallaaii,  Gthr,  Tartary. 

himalayannsy  Gihr^  QKbet. 

ellioti,  Jerd,  Neilghenies* 
Hypnale  nepa^  Lam,  Ceylon,  Soakbein 
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VI». 


II.  ViPIKS.  VlFKBIDiE. 

Daboia  ra8seiiii,^/iati;,  Ceylon,  S.  India.  Him- 
alayas. 
Echifl  carinata,  Schneid,  Southern  India. 
— Gunthers  ReptiUz-  See  Reptiles. 

VIR  or  Bir.  Sansc.  man,  the  Latin  Vir.  Bir- 
bani,  the  term  amongst  the  Jat  for  a  man's 
own  wife.     A  femme  couverte. 

VIRA.  See  Hindu. 

VIRABHADRA,  or  Ehra  badra,  amongst 
the  hiudoos,  a  terrible  being,  created  by  Siva 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  sacrifice  of 
Daksha.  His  image  stands  in  the  temples  of 
the  Qrama-devata,  is  by  some  called  an  avatar > 
As  son  of  Siva,  he  is  fabled  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  th^jatra,  or  plaited  locks  of  that 
deity,  which  he  cut  off  and  threw  on  the 
ground  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  on  learning  the 
death  of  Suti,  caused  by  the  curse  of  Daksha. 
Vira  Bhadra  immediately  attacked  Daksha  and 
cat  off  hia  head^  which  fell  into  the  fire  pre- 
pared for  a  sacrifice  and  was  burnt.  He  is 
represented  armed  with  various  instruments 
of  destruction;  and  the  representations  of  him 
are  usually  seen  with  the  head  of  a  goat  (with 
which  that  of  Daksha  was  replaced  on  his 
body)  near  them,  or  accompanied  by  a  human 
figure  with  a  goat's  head. — Cole.  Myth,  Hind^ 
p.  74.  See  Daksha,  Parvati. 

VIRADH  A  GUPTA.  See  Kabul. 

TIRAKTA,  a classof  theDadhu Pnnthi  sect 
of  hindoos.  They  go  bare-headed  and  have 
but  one  garment  and  one  water  pot. 

VIRA  BUKKA  RAYA.  See  Sayana  Ach- 
arya. 

VIRA  DAM  A.  See  Insoriptions,  Junagnrh. 

VIRAGI,  a  hindoo  religious  devutee,  who 
takes  the  name  from  the  Sanscrit  words/'  vi" 
privative,  and  *»  rag"  desire. 

VIRAQI  NAGA.     See  Naga. 

VIRAQU.  Tam.  Harmala  ruta. 

VI RAJ,  The  primeval  being,  represented 
onder  a  form  half  male,  half  female.  The  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  Siva  and  Parvati  ; 
but  where  gods  meet  gods  at  every  step,  it  ii 
ixupossible  to  decide  which  of  them  was  the 
primeval  being.  Mr.  Colebrooke  informs  us 
that  the  primeval  being  felt  no  delight,  there- 
fore man  delights  not  when  alone.  He  wished 
the  existence  of  another,  and  instantly  beoame 
»uch  as  is  ipan  and  woman  in  mutual  embrace. 
Se  caused  this,  his  own  self,  to  fall  in  twain^ 
jtncl  thus  became  a  husband  and  wife  ;  tbere- 
[ure  veas  this  body,  so  separated,  an  imperfect 
Daoiety  of  himself.  This  blank,  therefore,  is 
Dompi^ted  by  woman  :  be  approached  her,  and 
til  us  were  human  beings  produced,  &c.,  &o. — 
dole.  Myth,  Hind.  p.  lOQ.  See  Brahmadica, 
5ar«swati. 

'VIBAJA JI  l-^Jasminumi  sp.  Double  jas- 
mine. 
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YIRAKTA.  See  Viragi,  Dadhu  Pantht. 

VIRAMPILA.Tam.  Malay al.  The  Jack- 
wood  tree,  Artocarpus  in  teg  ri  folia,  of  great 
value  in  ebnsequenoe  of  its  fruit.  In  Geylou 
it  supports  the  pepper-vine.  In  many  places 
it  is  found  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  high.  In 
Canara  this  wood  was  preferred  by  Tipu  sultan 
for  the  Grab  vesssels  built  at  Honore,  his 
naval  depot.  In  Ceylon,  at  Point  de  Galle, 
it  is  used  by  furniture-makers  for  chairs, 
couches,  «&c.,  for  which  purpose  it  answers 
well,  and,  if  polished  with  care,  its  brilliant 
colour  is  superior  to  that  of  mahogany.  When 
worked  and  cut  down  it  is  yellow,  but  turns 
dark  and  improves  by  age. — Edye,  M.  <fe.  C. 

VIRA NA^ 6.  Sans.  Audropogon  murica- 
tus,  Hetz. 

VIRA'SAIYA,  a  sect  of  hindoo  worabip- 
persof  thegod  Siva.  They  are  divided  into  two 
Bttcts  :  one  semi-brahminical  or  high  church, 
called  A'ra'dhya  ;  the  other  is  anti-brahmini- 
cal,  and  is  called  Jaugam.  The  A'ra'dhya 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  saivite  brahmins^ 
and  between  them  and  the  Smarta  brnhmana 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  reluctant  intercourse 
founded  upon  the  rites  of  initiation  (upauaya- 
nam)  which  both  parties  use. — Brown's  Essay 
on  the  Creed,  Customs,  and  Literature  of  tlie 
gams,  'p .  2. 

VI U A  SENAKA.  See  Inscriptions,  Junir, 
Karli. 

VIRATARA,  also  Viratarang.  Sans.  Cus- 
cus  root,  Audropogon  muricutus,  Hetz, 

YIRAVAUMA.    See  Inscriptions. 

VIRDATI.    See  Timor  Laut. 

VIHEY.  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  which  grows 
to  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve 
feet  high.  It  has  a  very  handsome,  hard  wood, 
and  produces  a  mealy  seed,  which  the  poorer 
natives  eat  as  a  substitute  for  rice.-^Edye 
Gei/lon* 

yiRIGE  CHETTU.Tbl.  Cordiasebestena, 
Linn, 

YIRIKA,  amongst  the  Cauarese  race  of  My- 
sore and  in  the  Southern  Mahracta  country,  the 
ghost  or  evil  spirit  of  unmarried  or  unchaste 
persons,  or  of  those  who  have  met  a  vio- 
lent  death.     They  are  appeased  by  offerings. 

VIRK«     See  Jat,  Jet,  Jut. 

VIRTRIUOLO  BLO.  It.  Blue  stone. 

VIRUGADU,  or  Irugudu.  Tkl.  Dalbergia 
latifolia,  Eo»b, 

VIRUM.also  Yachira  kaIlu«TAM.  Diamond 

YIS,  or  Yiss,  or  Pusseree,  an  Indian  weight. 
The  Burmese  viss  or  picktha  is  140  tolas,  100 
ticals,  40  poUams  or  3  catties,  =  31bs.  2oz. ; 
8  viss,  therefore,  make  a  maund  of  25  lbs.  The 
yiss,  however,  varies  in  different  localities  :  in 
Trichinopoly,   it  is  3  lbs. ;  in  Maaulipatam, 

I  3-515  lbs.;  in  some  other  places  it  is  much 
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VISCIIM  ALBUM. 


VISHABUDDI. 


more.     VisAry  is  a  name  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency for  the  YJs.-^Simmonirs  Diet 

VISAGUL.  Sing.  Bezoar. 

VISAKHADATTA.  See  Kabul. 

VISA  LA.  See  Sarya-vansa,  Topes. 

VISCUM  ALBUM.  Z. 


Mistletoe, 

Eno. 

Jang,                 Kaohak. 

Banda, 

Hind. 

AbalUy                        ,, 

Bhangra, 

ff 

Kakbaiig  of         Sutlkj. 

Bambaly 

Kaghak. 

Riugi  of                     „ 

Wahal, 

»i 

Turapaoi  of    Tr,  Indus. 

This  parasite  occars  in  many  places  at  from 
3,500. to  9,000  feet  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya 
np  to  the  Indus,  and  in  the  Suliman  Ilauge. 
.  The  plant  is  of  popular  interest  as  having  been 
connected  with  Dratdi<*al  superstitions.    But 
the  mistletoe  of  the  Druids  was  exclusively 
that  found  upon  the  oak.  and  was,  possibly,  so 
much  valued  because  <»£  its  rarity,     fur  its 
appearance  on  that  tree  is  now  so  rare  that 
many  persons  have  believed  the  mistletoe  of 
the  Druids  either  to  have  been  some  other 
plant,  or  to  have  had  no  reid  existence.  Honig- 
berger    states    that  it   is   given    in   enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  in  cases  of  wound,  tu- 
mour, diseases  of  the  ear,  &c.     The  fruit  is 
covered  with  a  viacid  pulp,  and  is  mnde  by 
the  Italians,  and  in  Herefordshire,  into  a  kind 
of  bird  lime  ;  and  ^hs  it  is  a  favourite  food  of 
the  large  or  Missel  Thrush,  it  is  thought  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  proverb,  'Turdus  malum 
sibj  cacat.'    The  f^eeds  in  germination  Reeui  to 
offer  au  exception  to  a  general  law  that  the 
radicle   of    the  embryo    nhools   downwards, 
and  the  plumule    upwards  ;    for  the  radicle 
of    mistletoe    invariably    turns   itself  down 
upon    the    body    to   which    it   is   attached, 
whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  surface 
of  that  body  with  respect  to  the  earth.     For 
instance,  if  a  cannon  ball,  to  which  mistletoe 
seeds  are  glued  on  all  sides,  he  suspended  by 
a  cord  some  distance  from  the  earth,  both  the 
upper  and  under  seeds,  as  well  as  those  at  the 
sides,  all  direct  their  radicle  to  the  surface  of 
the  ball.  This  property  ensures  their  growing 
upon  the  branches   of  trees,  to  whatever  side 
they  may  happen  to  stick.     In  fixing  itself  up- 
on a   branch,   the   embryo  of  the  mistletoe 
curves  its  radicle  down  upou  the  bark,  and 
then  adheres   firmly  to  it,  and  it  is  a  twelve- 
month before  the  plumule  begins  to  extend;  this 
may  be  to  give  the   radicle  time  to  pierce  the 
bark  and  introduce    itself    below  the  liber, 
where  it  expands  and  acts  the  part  of  a  root, 
by  attracting  theuce  the  fluids  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  parasite.     It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable   that  in  the  structure 
of  its  ovary,  this  plant  and  others  of  its  order, 
should  offer  the  singular  fact  of  the  ovule  not 
existing  at  the  time  of  impregnation,  nor  ap- 
pearing till  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  later. 
i)r.  Wight  gives  Yiscum  coraUoides,  moni- 
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liforroe^    orbicalatum,  ramosissimum.— Dn 
Wight,  le.  J,  L,  Stewart  Eng.  Cyc. 
VISCUM  MONOICUM. 

Kucbila  ke  mtilung.  HixD. 
It  was  accidently  discovered  in  1836  tlot 
the  Viscum  found  on  the  Nux  vomica  tceaii 
Cuttiick  possessed  all  the  properties  of  iheBa^ 
porting  tree.  In  1837  Lieut  Kittoe,  ths 
at  Cuttack,  received  information  oftheeiiit 
ence  of  a  parasite  on  the  Nux  vomica  tns 
which  the  natives  held  to  be  an  extrenMlj 
powerful  narcotic  and  poiKonons  in  small  doeev 
and  they  used  it  inthe  treatment  of  agues  ao^ 
rheumatism.  Mr.  Kittoe  having  proeait^ 
specimens  of  the  l<^aves,  sent  them  to  Di. 
O'Shaughnessy  for  experiment.  Given  iu  tbm 
grain  doj^es  tu  dogs  and  kids,  tetanic  spassi 
Set  in  in  the  course  of  from  five  minatestot 
quarter  of  an  hour,  recurring  at  intervals, u^ 
proving  fatal  by  fixing  the  diaphragm  vk 
causing  asphyxia. — (fSh-  p.  375. 
VISENIA  VELUTINA..  W,  Ic. 

Kietlelia  velutina,  DC. 

Oloesoa  perm  una  velutiDum,   Vfall. 

Vi«eDia  umbellata,  Blain.  W,  Ic 
A  considerable  tree  of  Sumatra,  Jans' 
Mauritius,  of  great  bcHUty,  with  rose  colt^ 
flowers  and  velvety  leaves.  It  wasintrodofll 
from  Sumatra  into  the  Calcutta  Gardea^ 
Dr.  Wallich.— ro»^^  ^r-  Gleghorn  iiiM,l 

J,  y?. 

VISERWA.  The  name  of  a  usurper  lA 
whom  commenced  a  line  of  fourteen  pii>A 
who  held  the  sceptre  for  about  500  yean,B' 
the  last  of  whom  was  deposed  in  a  m0f 
analogous  to  that  which  had  first  pati^ 
dynasty  in  possession  of  the  tbruna— ^Va 
of  a  Hindoo, 

VISH.  Hind.  Ativasa,  Tel.  Acomttfi 
ferox,  Walt  Cat,  also  any  poisoo,  ^ 
variously  pronounced  bis,  bish.  The  Saasei 
syn.  Ati  visha,  is  from  ati  "very,"  v^ 
visha "poison."  Wallich applies  the  term to» 
species  of  Be  tula  which  he  states  to  ba  tf 
antidote  to  poiFon,  and  iu  like  manner  li* 
word  nirvisha  **  an  antidote/'  has  been  gi*» 
to  some  kinds  of  aconite.  But  the  Tdtf 
word  is  always  understood  as  designadD^<* 
active  poison,  which  is  the  character  of  ^ 
visli,  bish,  or  bikh  of  upper  India.— /fe»Ji^ 
Roxb.  iii.  57.  G' Shaughntisyy  155, 168.  iSi* 

VISHA.  The  poison  ordeal.  If  theafica|' 
ed  person  swallow  it  with  impunity  lie  ^ 
innocent.  Another  ordeal  is  the  kushi,' 
drinking  of  holy  water.    « 

VISHAAL.  Malial.  Embelu  M 
JButyn»  Roxb. 

VISHABUDDL  Tel. 
Sida  acuta,  BffBM.  |  Stda  laooeolaia. 

Boddi  is  a  name  of  Rivea,  Yiaha  if  popi^ 
referring  apparently  to  a  poisonous  Cotf^ 
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VISHNU. 


VISHNU. 


vnlaceous  plant.  Brown  refers  to  a  Menispef- 
maceouB  plant,  Anamirta  )  sent  from  Gontur 
to  tbe  Exhibition  of  1859. 

VISHAKALLU,  and  Pamu  Kallu,  also 
Telnkallu.  Tam.  Beasoar.  The  terms  mean  res- 
pectively poison  stone,  snake  stone,  and  scor- 
[>ion  stone. 

VISHA  KANDRIKELU.  Tel.  Kandrika 
neans  "a  lot  of  land  or  portion  of  a  village 
granted  free  of  rent.*' — Br.  159. 

VISUAL.  Tam.  Erabelia  ribes,  Bu)^, 

VlSHALAi  also  ludravaruui.  Sans.  Cucu- 
nls  cotocynthis.  Colocynth. 

VISHAMA  KONDANARU.  Tkl.  Sanse- 
riera  Ilozbnrghii,  SchulL 

VISHAMANDALA.  Sans.  Visbamungali, 
ilso  Visha  neduraku.  Tel.  VisLa  maughe. 
L^aM.  Crinum  asiaticum,   Willde.   Herb, 

VISHA  POGALU.  Tel.  Poisonous  vapours. 

VISHNU  is  the  second  person  in  the  triad 
>r  trimurti  of  hinda  deities, and  is  worshipped 
M  the  supreme  being  by  about  nixty  millions 
>f  the  people  of  India.  He  is  a  personifica- 
tion of  th«  preserving  power,  and  his  sect- 
fcrian  worshippers^  called  vaitthnavu,  are  more 
kiumarons  than  all  the  others.  He  has  on 
line  occasions  assumed  human  and  other 
ih»p6B  (styled  avatar),  and  has  yet  to  appear 
A  hia  last  shape,  that  of  a  white  horse.  Of 
lis  avatar  in  human  shape  may  be  named 
E^ma,  Krishna,  Buddha,  and  Ealki.  Vishnu 
A  also  called  Hari,  and  it  is  under  this  name 
\hitX  his  votaries  call  together  tbe  brahminy 
ixi&if  Halintns  pondicerianus,  to  feed  them 
ivith  portions  ol  animal  food.  Vishnu  is  a 
nersonification  ol  the  sun,  or  conversely  the 
tail  is  a  type  of  him  ;  this  character,  as  well 
IS  that  of  time,  he  shares  with  Brahma  and 
}iva.  In  hindu  mythology  every  thing  is,  indeed, 
li»  sun  :  but  Vishnu  is  sometimes  the  earth  ; 
le  is  also  water,  or  the  fluid  and  humid  princi- 
4e  generally.  Hence  he  is  air,  he  is  also  space, 
tnd  his  colour  is  blue,  its  apparenc  tint.  In 
Pictures,  Vishnu's  ethereal  character  is  indi- 
ated  by  mounting  hini,as  his  vahan,  on  a  garu- 
[a  composed  of  the  eagle  and  the  mau.  Im- 
SfB»  and  pictures  of  Vishnu  either  represent 
lim  in  his  own  person,  or  in  that  of  any  of  his 
.vsttara  or  incarnations,  and  these  •  pictures 
Day  generally  be  distinguished  from  those 
,f  other  deities  by  a  shell  chauk  and  a 
^beel  or  disc,  called  a  chakra.  Wheu  whirl- 
d  1>J  Vishnu»  the  chakra  has  a  sharp  edge, 
sid  irresistible  fire  flames  from  its  periphery. 
^^fO  other  attributes  appertain  generally  to 
fisbnu  :  these  are  the  gadfaa,  a  mace  or  club^ 
lid  the  padma,  or  lotus,  though  these  last  are 
rf^uer  seen  in  the  hand  of  his  avatara  than 
Q  tbose  of  Vishnu  himself.  Vishnu,  regard- 
id  »8  time,  corcespoDds  with  the  Fioms  of 
Sgypt  The  legends  ofhiasleepingy  awaking, 


and  turning  on  his  side,  evidently  allude  to 
the  sun  at  the  solstices  ;  also  to  the   pheno- 
mena of   the   overflow   and   receding  of  the 
Ganges,   so  similar   to  that  of  the  Nile  iu 
Egypt.     On  the  1 1  th  day  (sometimes  on  the 
14tb,  which  is  the  day  of  the  full  moon,)   of 
the  bright  half  of  the  lunar  month    Kartica, 
Vishnu  is  fabled  to  arise  from  his  slumber  of 
four  months.     A  festival  is  held  in  honour  of 
this  day,  and  at  an  auspicious  moment,  astro- 
logicnlly  determined,  Vishnu  is  awakened  by 
this  incantation   or   mantra  :     '*  The  clouds 
are  dispersed,  the  full  moon   will  appear  in 
perfect  brightness,  and  I  come  in  hope  of  ac- 
quiring purity  to  offer  thee  fresh  flowers  of 
the  ueason  ;  awake   from  thy  long  slumber, 
awake  !  Lord  of  worlds."     During  his  four 
months*  repose,  and  when  it  is  just  half  over, 
Vishnu  is  supposed  to   turn  himself  on  his 
side  on  the  11th  of  the  bright  half  of  the 
month  Biiadra.     This  is  a  coincidence    with 
the  allegories  of  the  Egyptian  Tlonis.  Vishnu 
is  the  second -named  of  the  trimurti  or   hin- 
du   triad,  and   the  preserving   spirit  of  the 
supreme   deity   Brahm.  •  This  god  is  repre- 
senled    of  a  black  or  bine   colour,  with  four 
arms,  in  which  he  holds  a  club,  to  show  that 
he  punishes  the  wicked  ;  the  chank,  or  wreath- 
ed shell,  blown  on  days  of  rej<»icini;,  and  at 
periods  of  worship  ;  the  chakra  or  discus,  the 
emblem  of  his  universal  domination  ;  and 'the 
lotus,  or   water-lily,  the  type  of  his  creative 
power.  He  is  variously  described  :  sometimes 
seated  on  a  throne  of  the  sacred  lotus,  with 
his  favourite  wife,  Lakshm),  in  his  arms,  or 
standing  on  a  lolus  pedestal  between  his  two 
wives,  Lakshmi  and   Satyavama ;   at  others 
reclining  on  a  leaf  of  that  flower,  or  on  the  ser- 
pent Ananta,  or  eternity,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  primeval  waters  ;  or  riding  on  Qa- 
ruda  (his  celestial  vahan  or  vehicle^  which  is 
represented  as  a  youth  with  the  wings  and 
beak  of  a  bird.     No  sanguinary  sacrifices  are 
offered   to  Vishnu.     He   is  considered    as  a 
household  god,  and  is  extensively    worship- 
ped.   His   wives  are   Lakshmi,   the  goddess 
of  fortune  and  beauty,  and  Satyavama.     Of 
the  various  incarnations   of   this  deity,  one 
is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  legend  relating  to 
tbe  destruction  of  the  city  of  Mahabalipooram, 
or  the  Seven  Pagodas  on  the  const  of  Core-' 
mandel,  by  an  earthquake  and  inundation,  dur- 
ing an  early  period  of  hindu  history.    It  is 
stated  that  '^  Uirinacheren,  a  gigantic  prince 
or  demon,  rolled  up  the  earth  into  a  shape- 
less mass,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  abyss, 
whither  Vishnu  followed  him  in  the  shape  of 
a  hog,  killed  him  with  his  tusk,  and  replaced 
the  earth  in  its  original  position."    A  large 
portion  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  that  city  and 
pagodas  are  now  covered  by  the  sea ;  other 
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parts  of  them  (fehe  sculpture  of  which  are  still 
in  many  places  very  little  injured  by  tlie  lapse 
of  ages  or  the  effect  of  the  elemeuts,)  extend 
over  a  space  of  several  miles.  One  of  the  cav- 
ern temples,  now  used  as  a  place  of.  worship, 
is  said  to  contain  a  fine  figure  of  Vishnu  in 
the  Varaha  avatar.  In  this  avatar  Vishnu 
appears  in  the  person  of  a  courageous  and  vir- 
tuous prince,  the  son  of  the  pai^saut  sovereign 
of  Hindustan  (whose  capita),  Ajodhya,  is  said 
to  have  extended  over  a  space  of  forty  milei*,) 
to  punish  a  monstrous  giant,  Riivana,  who  then 
reigned  over  I^anka  or  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Ravana,  like  the  tyrants  of  the  preceding 
avatars,  according  to  one  version,  had  obtained 
his  power  by  his  piety.  Acording  to  another, 
the  mode  of  Havana's  acquirement  of  power 
exonerates  Brahma  and  implicates  Siva  in  a 
manner  difficult  to  account  for  beyond  the 
charmed  pale  of  hindu  mythology.  Havana, 
to  propitiate  Siva,  cut  off  nine  of  his  ten  heads, 
and  was  about  to  decapitate  the  tenth,  when 
Siva  (Mahadeo),  moved  by  such  extraordinary 
devotion,  demanded  to  know  his  wishes,  pledg- 
ing himself  unreservedly  to  grant  them.  Hav- 
ana demanded  immortality,  universal  domi- 
nion, the  linga.  and  Parvati.  These  were,  in 
consequence  of  Siva*s  pledge,  bestowed  :  but 
as  that  god  happened  to  be  seized  with  a  mo- 
mentary uxorious  fit,  he  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  the  lovely  source  of  all  his  torment  and 
all  his  bliss ;  so  he  prevailed  on  Visliuu  to 
obtain  (which  that  deity  had  a  happy  facility 
in  doing)  by  stratagem,  what  he  himself  could 
not  withhold.  Vishnu,  in  disguise,  succeeded  ; 
and  Parvati,  after  purifying  herself  by  austeri- 
ties, was  restored  to  her  proper  lord.  Domi- 
nion and  immortality,  it  would  appear,  still  re- 
mained with  Havana,  a^*,  according  to  descrip- 
tions of  compartments  said  to  be  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Ellora,  he  made  prisoners  of  all  the  gods, 
not  excepting  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  and 
put  them  in  chains.  The  other  version  is  that 
Brahma,  in  consequence  of  Havana's  piety,  re- 
warded him  with  the  monarchy  of  three  regions. 
Rama  Chandra  had  also  been  brought  up  iu 
the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  had  been 
taught  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  prince 
was  to  subjugate  his  own  passions  to  their 
control.  When,  therefore,  Havana  became  an 
apostate  from  his  duty  to  the  gods,  Rama- 
chandra  was  appointed  the  instrument  of  his 
destruction.  The  Grecians  had  their  Homer 
to  render  imperishable  the  fame  acquired  by 
their  glorious  combats  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  the 
Latins  hadVirgil  to  sing  the  prowess  of  .^neas^ 
and  the  Hindus  have  bad  their  Valmiki 
to  immortalize  the  martial  deeds  of  Hama,  and 
hia  army  of  monkeys,  in  sobdoing  the  giaat 
Havana  and  his  hosts  of  many-headed  inon- 
Btonw    Tbe  Bamayana,  one  ol  the  finest  epio  ^ 
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p«ems  (in  spite  of  its  many  extravaganeee)  a* 
tant,  beautifully  describes  the  incidenti  d 
Hama's  life,  and  the  exploits  of  the  cootendii; 
foes.  The  deity  whose  fiame  is  thos  celebnfr 
ed,  is,  in  the  pictorial  representations  of  Ida 
usually  described  as  a  green  man,  seated  W 
neath  an  umbrella,  the  emblem  of  sovereigBtj; 
on  a  throne  :  a  quiver  of  arrows  hangs  at  b 
back  ;  in  one  hand  he  holds  his  destrwtiii 
bow,  and  in  the  other  a  flower  of  the  neni 
lotu.o.  By  his  side  is  placed  Sita,  who  is  it 
picted  as  a  goddess  of  transcendoit  beaat7,d 
a  deep  yellow  complexion.  The  incarnate  lift 
ty,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  the  pod 
Valmiki,  is  considered  by  Sir  William  Jon 
to  bo  the  same  as  the  Dionysos  or  Baocbiiii 
the  Greeks*  This  Dionysos  or  Baccha8,whM 
he  imagined  to  be  Hania,  the  son  of  Caik,il 
fabled  to  have  invaded  India  and  other  eo* 
tries  with  an  army  of  satyrs,  commanded  by  At 
sylvan  deity  Pan  ;  and  Sir  William  JooeiGtt 
eludes  that  this  army,  or  probably  part  d'i 
which  he  thinks  may  have  been  composedfli 
hardy  mountaineers,  gave  rise  to  tbe  pofb^ 
tale  of  the  fe^ts  of  Hiima  aided  by  the  iuiii 
Han u man  and  his  hont  of  monkeya  Wedii 
however,  obtain  a  more  consistent,  as  v^<i 
better  understood  comprehension  of  Baaiii 
considering  him  to  have  been  the  soauf  !)• 
ratha,  of  the  solar  race,  king  of  Ayodh^^i* 
termed  Oudh,  a  potent  sovereign  of  Ui]# 
tan  who,  having  been  banished  by  his  M 
iu  consequence  of  the  machinations  of" 
queeUvS,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  GodaHI 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Lakshmaaa,^ 
his  wife  Sita,  nnd  lived  in  the  neighhfNflt 
forests  the  austere  and  secluded  life  ofai* 
cetic.  But  Sita  having  been  forcibly  takes ^ 
him  by  Havana,  tbe  king  of  Lanka  (OejM 
Hama,  with  the  aid  of  Su^iva^  tbe  Bonttf 
of  Karnata,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Ban* 
and  having  conquered  him,  placed  his  brot^ 
on  the  throne  of  Lanka  in  his  steai  ^ 
Godavery  is  a  sacred  stream,  and  its  biril 
appear  to  be  classic  ground,  where  the  ^i^ 
is  almost  at  every  step'  reminded  •f  the  h0^ 
of  the  Ramayana.  Here  are  the  templf*^ 
Hama  and  Hannraan,  the  caves  of  Nasok(x< 
which  commemorate  the  nngallant  actios " 
Lakshmau  in  cutting  off  the  nose  of  ^ 
panukha,  and  the  cave  of  Sita,  round  vkis 
Lnkshman  drew  the  circle  with  his  b<i 
which  in  his  absence  she  was  not  to  ovei# 
Like  the  misguided  bride  of-  Bine-beard,  ^ 
ever,  she  did  so  ',  and  the  war  of  Laakii^ 
the  Ramayana  were  the  consequences.  90 
is  extensiYely  worshipped,  and  Qoff^ 
temples  are  erected  to  him^  am(»g  ^^'^ 
the  splendid  one  at  Ramnaghor.  TbeflM^ 
Q{  Vkhnn'a  ten  gnnd  »tM,  or-m  '^ 
waa  in  the  form  of  a  tortoiiek  ind 
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ailed  the  Knrma  afaUra^  the  principal  Inct 

Silt  in  whiob  waa  dianuiig  the  ooeaa  with 
e  moantain  Manckura,  Ihe  ^agpe  serpent 
leaba  aerfingaaa  rope  to  whirl  the  mowrtain 
onnd  withal,  and  Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a 
ortoiaa,  STutained  the  yast  load.  The  Keenlt 
vaa  foarteeo  predoas  articlesi  called  gems,  or 
:haoda  ratni,  (more  classically  (%atur  desa  I 
atna),  and  one  of  the  foarteen  was  poison ; 
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*  To  soften  hnmso  ills,  dread  Sivm  drsnk 
The  poisonoae  flood  that  sUiii'd  hm  asaie  seek." 

It  might  periiaps  have  been  more  in  cha- 
"aoter,  if  the  preserving  power  had  averted 
torn  mankind  the  calamities  iueident  to  the 
MTodactioD  of  this  '*  poisonous  flood,"  but  the 
egend,  whieh  is  very  popular,  gives  tiie>aetion 
o  Siva  or  Mahadeva,  whence  the  epithet  Nila- 
:antha  or  blue  throated,  is  a  name  of  Siva. 
Vith  the  saiya  sect  it  is  now  not  an  uncommon 
lame  of  men,  usually  pronounced,  as  is  that  of 
he  deity,  Nilkant    It  is  related  in  the  Scaada  I  "^^  ^  ^^'^^  grossly 
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ase  said  U^nqvSn ttieir  wives  to  be  aaked 
when^  attendtag  theai  at  their  devotions. 
Asiong  the  Banuunij  some  worship  Bama 
only^uid  others  both  Ifaima  and  Sita ;  none  of 
them  practiee  any  indecent  mode  of  worriiip^ 
and  they  ail,  ltb»  the  gooulastlia,  as  well  as 
the  foUowera  of  the  bhagavats,  delineafte  on 
their  fore-heads  a  doable  upright  line  with 
ohofr,  or  with  saodal-wood,  end  a  led  oirdet 
wtlh  red  Sanders  wood,  or  with  turmeric  and 
lime  ;  bet  the  Ramanuj  add  an  upright  red 
line  in  the  middle  of  the  double  wUte  one. 
The  eaiva  sect  are  all  irorsbippers  of  Stva  end 
Bhavani  eonjuintly  j  and  they  adore  the  littga, 
or  oottpoHiid  type  of  this  god  and  goddess,  as 
the  vaishnava  de  the  image  of  Lakshmi-Nara- 
yana.  Theie  are  no  erolusive  wotsbippera  d 
Siva  beeidSB  the  sect  ei  naked  gymnosophrats, 
calM  Lingi ;  and  the  exclusive  adorers  of  the 
goddess  are  the  saeta  sect  Mijor  Mocr- 
mentione  that  the  indecent  wevship  of  this 


rered  with  water  and  Vishnu  lay  asleep  on 
he  bosom  of  Devi,  a  lotus  arose  from  his 
lavel,  and  its  ascending  flower  soon  leac^d 
he  surface  of  the  flood ;  that  Brahma  sprang 
irom  the  flower,  and  looking  around  without 
leeing  any  creature  on  the  boundless  expanse, 
le  imagined  himself  the  first  boro.  Vishnu, 
>tberwise  called  in  this  character,  Narayana, 
Hfith  his  toe  m  his  mouth,  reposes  on  a  float- 
ng  lotus  leaf.  This  may  perhaps  represent 
I  circle^  and  like  the  tail  of  a  snake  in  its 
Douth,  In  mythological  language,  is  iuter- 
nreted  endless :  applied  to  time,  etenihy : 
o  being,  eternaL 

The  sects  of  the  hikidoos  merge  into  each 
»ther  ',  for,  in  consequence  of  the  hiterposition 
(fVishnu  to  appease  a  physiological  difference 
between  Mahadeva  and  Parveiti,  or  the  wor- 
bippers  of  theLinga  and  Yooi,  his  (Vishnu's) 
ATsl,  sayslfiKJor  Moor,  came  to  be  considered 
8  the  same  with  the  Toni,  thus  confounding 
he  yonija  with  the  vaiahnava.  The  vaiah- 
lava  sect  of  the  present  day^  theegh  neniinally 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  are,  in  ^t^  votaries 
f  deiied  heroes.  The  Goculaet^a  (one  bmnch 
t  this  sect)  adore  Krishna,  while  the  Rama- 
itij  worship  Ramachandra.  Boith  have  again 
(ranched  into  three  sects;  one  of  whom, 
b0  exclusive  worshippers  of  Krishna,  are 
learned  the  only  true  and  orthodox  vaishnava; 
jaother  joins  his  favorite  Badha  ,with  the 
lero ;  a  third,  called  radba-vlllabhi,  adores 
ladha  only,  considering  her  as  the  active 
K>wer  of  Vishnu.  The  followers  of  these  last 
nentioned  sects  have  adopted  the  ain^ilar 
practice  of  presenting  to  their  own  wives  the 
Matioas  intended  for  the  goddess ;  and  those 
ttttoeg  them  who  follow  the  left-handed  path 
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thoy  an  held  ia  deaetved  detestation  ;  and 
even  the  decent  ssota  fol4owem  do  not  make 
pnUia  profesaian  of  their  tenets,  nor  wear 
on  thMT  foreheads  the  marks  of  t)ieiir  sect, 
lest  they  should  be  sucipeoted  of  l^long- 
ing  to  the  other  branch  of  it.  The  saiva  aud 
sacta  delineate  on  their  foreheads  three  hori- 
zontal lines  with  ashes  obtained,  if  possible, 
from  the  hearth  on  which  a  consecrated  fire 
has  been  tiaintalned ;  they  add  a  red  drelet, 
wbinb  the  saiva  make  of  red  aaaders,  and 
which  the  saeta^  when  they  avow  themselves^ 
muk  either  wsthsaf^n  or  with  turmario  and 
bowz.  The  Sauna  or  Suria  are  tBae  wetabip- 
pers  of  ihe  sw;  and  some  of  tb#m  adore  the 
donoanjt  and  active  energies^  the  planet  con- 
jointly. ^  This  sect,  which  is  not  very  numer- 
ous, is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  red  saiidere 
for  the  horizontal  triple  line,  as  well  as  for  the 
circlet  on  their  foreheads.  The  left-handed 
path,  or  indecent  mode  of  worship,  of  the 
several  sects,  eepecialTy  that  of  the  sacta  sect, 
is  founded  on  the  Tantra,  whieh  are^  for  this 
fesfon,  held  in  diseeteem.  The  woMbippeva* 
of  Vishnu^  Ssva  and  the  Sakti^  ten  not  to  be 
eoefoaaded  with  the  orthodox  sdtoiers  el  tkoae 
diiviiiitieB ;  few  bmbmiBe  ef  Jeaming,  U  they 
have  auy  raljgiea  at  all|  wUl  acknowledge 
themselves  t^  heloug  to  auj^  of  the  n^pulai: 
divisions  of  tlie  hindu  Mths  aUboiytit  as  a 
matter  of  simple  preference^  they  more  espe- 
cially worship  some  individual  deity  as  their 
chosen  or  Ishta  Devata.  They  refdr  also  to 
the  ViBdas^  the  books  of  law,  the  Puranas,  and 
Tantras,  as  the  only  ritual  which  they  recog- 
nise, and  regard  all  practices  not  (jlerived 
from  those  sources  as  irregular  and  prof^e. 
Vishnui  and  all  other  of  the  hindoo  deittes. 
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ha^ertbeir  different  avatam  or  inoamations,  in 
ail  of  whichi  except  tiiat  of  the.  Sacti.  them-, 
selves,  they  have  thoir  saeti*  (wivea)  or  ener*' 
gies  of  their  attribatea.  Theae  have  again 
ramified  into  numerous  namea  and  forma.  The 
great  point  of  difference  amongst  the  sectaries 
is  as  to  the  olaims  of  respective  deities  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  First  Cause.  Some  assert  that 
as  Yiahnu  (the  preserving  spirit  of  Qod)  was 
sleeping  on  the  serpent  Ananta,  or  eternity, 
on  the  face  of  the  waters;  after  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  former  world,  a  lotus  sprung  from 
his  navel.  From  this  issued  Brahma,  who  pro- 
duced the  elements,  formed  the  present  world, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  god  Rudra  (or  Siva)  the 
destroyer.  He  then  produced,  the  human  race. 
From  his  head  he  formed  the  l)^ahmins  or 
priests ;  from  his  arms,  the  khetri  or  warriors; 
from  his  thighs  the  vaisya  or  merphants ;  and 
from  his  feet  the  sudra  or  husbandmen.  If 
inquiry  be  made  of  a  vaishnava,  or  one  of  the 
exclusive  adorers  of  Vishnu*  he  will  not  fail 
of  exalUng  the  object  of  his  own  adoration  to 
the  throne  of  the  one  only  almighty  being ; 
and  with  that  view  will  call  him  Narayana,  al- 
though, in  fact;  the  name  is  not  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  that  being,  but  to  his  spirit,  if 
such  a  personification  can  be  coDceived.     The 
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I*  Bamanaja  or  Sri  Sam- 
pimday a,or  Sri  y«isb- 
nava, 

2.  Ramaoandi  or  Bama- 
wat. 

3-  Eabir  Panthf. 

4.  Khaki. 

5.  Maluk  Daai. 

6.  Dadhu  Panthi. 

7.  Baya  Daai. 

8.  Sonau 

9.  Yallabba  Ghari  or  Ra- 

dxa  Sampradayi. 


10.  Mira  Bai. 

11.  Madhawa    Chiri  v 

Brahma  ScnipndmL 

12.  NimawatarSftDiki£ 

Sampradayi. 

13.  Vaiahnava  of  Bengd 

14.  Radha  YalbbbL 
16.  Sak'hi  Bhan. 

16.  Charan  Dan. 

17.  HarischandL 

18.  Sadhua  PuthL 

19.  Hadhan. 

20.  Sanayaai,  Yaingiai 

N^a. 


Saiva  teeta. 


1.  Dandiand  Dasoami. 

2.  Jogi. 

8.  Jongama. 

4.  ParamabaxiBa* 

5.  Urdhabaliu,  Akaa- 

Muk'hi  and  Nak'hi. 


6.  Gndara. 

7.  Buk'han^Snk'hnai 

Uk'han. 

8.  Kara  LingL 

9.  SauyaaL 


SmkCa  $eeU. 


8.  Kanohebiya. 
4. 


1.  Dakibini. 

2.  Vami. 

M%»ceUane6ui  sects, 

1.  Oaoupatya. 

2.  Samapal^. 

3.  Nanik  Sbahi,  of  aeven 


Goculast'ha,  a  branch  of  the  vaishnava,  will 
similarly  exalt  Krishua>  the  exclusive  object 
of  their  adoration  ;  and  in  other  personage^  we 
are  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  the  persons  of 
Narayana  and  Brahma.    On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  hindu  aeots  seem  to  have  originat- 
ed, in  a  great  measure,  out  of  opposition  to  tiie 
brahminical  order ;  teachers  and  disciples  are 
chosen  from  any  class,  and  the  distinction  of 
castes  is,  in  a  great  measure;  sank  in  the  new 
one  of  similarity  of  schism,   l^e  ascetics  and 
mendicants,  also,  in  many  instances,  affect  to 
treat  the  brahmins  with  particular  contempt, 
and  this  is  generally  repaid  with  interest  by 
the  brahmins.  A  portion,  though  not  a  large 
que,  of  thO'  populace,  is  still  attached  to  the 
Smarta  brahmins  aa  their  spiritual  guides,  and 
80  far  are  distinct  from  any  of  the  septs;  whilst 
most  of  the  followers  even  of  the  sects  pay 
the    ordinary  deference    to  the  brahminical 
order,  and  especially  evince  towards  the  brah* 
mins  of  their  own  fellowship,  of  whom  there 
is  generally  an  abundance,  the  devotedness  and 
submission  which  the  original  hindu  code  so 
perpetually  inculcates.     Excluding  those  hin« 
dus  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  regular  wor- 
shippers of  recognised  gods,  the  following  is 
an  enumeration  of  the  several  sectaries  of 
each  class,  and  to  them  we  refer  for  notices 
of  their  origin  and  tenets.  I 
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daaaea,  viz. 
a.  Udasi. 
ft.  GaDJbakhsbi. 
e.  Bamrayi. 

d.  Safhra  Shahi. 

e.  GoTind  Sinbi. 
/.  Nirmala. 

^.  Naga. 


4.  JaiDa,of  twopnac?* 
orders, 
a.  Digamban. 

6.  Swetambvt. 

5.  Baba  Lali. 

6.  Pran  Nathi. 

7.  Sadb. 

8.  Satnami. 

9.  Siva  NarayinL 
.10.  SunyabadL 


Amongst  other  sectariana*  we  have— 

Aghori  Bhakta. 

Avadbuta.  Saurapata  or  Stnrt 

Gudara,  Brabmacbari 

Kancbelia.  Kerari. 

The  following  are  towns  with  celdm^ 
vaishnava  temples : — 

Tirapatby  (N.  Aroob.)  Vancata  Ramah. 
.  CoDJeveram  (Chiogleput.)  Yurda  Baja. 
U'riplicane  (Madras.)  Parthaaazdy. 
SeriDgbam  (Tricby.)  BuDga  jNaika. 
Seriugapatam-  (Mysore.  J  do. 

SeTaaumoodmin  (Mysore.)         do. 
Malcotta  (Myaore.)  Cbellapilla  Boya. 
TberoonaRayanApoonim(Myaore.}T£0ilian0* 
Nuraepoorum  (Uysore.)  Narasimba. 
-  Near  Gantoor,  Paoaka  Kahuimha. 
BilegoryBunganHin  (Mysore.)  BilegoriM 

MoDdepoIlam  (Ooimbatore.)  VeDcata  RtsH. 
Sutbeagal        (        do.        jGimee  Bsataa^ 
Streeparamathoor  (Cbinglepat)  OdayaTiir. 
Tinanore  (        do        }  Bakdu  Vatd^ 

•  -in 

Teroovellore    .      (       do       )    Vesnaff^ 

Cbicaoole  (GaDjam.)ChioaooliMawxqy. 

Bubbracbella  (Ceded  disU.)  Bama. 

Teroopagoodul  (Cbiogleput.) 

Garoor  (Ooimbatore.)  Tbauthoay  Vencttan** 

Uduppy  (8.  Canara)  Kriabna, 

TJIaioalpo  Mungapoornm  (K*  Areot)  tll^ 
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VISHNU. 


Other  localities  famed  for  incarnations  of 
Vishnu  are — 


S^uvilftdy. 

Ugherry, 

Jtrevullyputtoor. 

Scrivycoontuui. 

Loiintaaamum/ 

[?riputor. 

auarthaQum. 

irhuteka  Chellam. 

Lhabulum. 


Simhaudry, 

Bbiidradry. 

Pundrapoorum. 

Virarymuly. 

Thenkaai. 

Tirvuttoor, 

Tirmamboor. 

Mylapoor, 

Eristampet. 


trisailam'. 

Ashadi  Ekadasi  is  the  eleventh  of  the  light 
lalf  of  the  month  Asbad,  and  is  dedicated  to 
i^isbua.  It  falls  ahoat  the  12th  July,  and  re- 
era  to  the  summer  solstice,  and,  on  this  feast 
laj,  commences  the  night  of  the  god,  daring 
rliich  he  reposes  for  four  months  on  the  ser-^ 
^nt  Seaha.  The  Battia  are  a  hinda  sect 
who  worship  Vishnu  and  his  incarnation  as 
i$allaji,at  Panderpurand  Triputti.  They  have 
k*great  reverence  for  their  guru,  whom  they 
(tyle  maharaj,  and  place  at  his  disposal  tan, 
nan,  dhan,  body,  mind  and  means,  and  recent- 
y,  in  Bombay,  scandalous  immoralities  regard- 
ing the  carelessness  of  tneir  women  were  shown. 
rhey  are  generally  merchants.  Amongst  the 
raishnaTS,  the  term  Bhakta  or  Bhagat  is  now 
isually  applied  to  a  puritan,  or  individual' 
nore  devout  than  his  neighbours.  The  Bhak- 
A  formerly  were  a  sect  who  worshipped 
/'ishuu  as  Vasudeva,  and  the  Bhakta  mala 
s  a  work  in  which  is  embodied  this  legendary 
ilstory  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Bhakta  or 
devotees  of  the  vaishnava  order.  It  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  a  Hindi  dialect,  by  Nabha 
n,  about  A.  D.  1580,  bnt  was  added  to  by 
S^arayan  Das,  who  probably  wrote  in  the  reign 
>f  Shah  Jehan.  This,  termed  the  Mala,  was 
idded  to  ill  A!D.  17 1 3  by  Krishna  Das,  the  ad- 
litiona  being  named  the  Tika.  The  sacrificial 
iflferittgs  to  Vishnu  are  rice,  flowers,  curds, 
raits.  To  Siva  and  Durga,  the  objects  offered 
II  ssiciifice,  are  goats,  sheep  and  buffaloes. 

The  Tulsi  plant  is  typical  of  a  nymph  be- 
oved  by  Vishnu  or  Krishna.  The  Chata- 
lulai  according  to  Wilson,  are  a  class  of 
udra  who  worship  Vishnu  exclusively,  and 
r hose  occupation  is  the  sale  of  flowers ;  and 
his  seems  to  be  the  race  known  in  the  pen- 
tisula  as  the  Satani  or   Satani«wanlu. 

The  Anananta  chalurdasi  is  a  hiudn  festival 
11  bonor  of  Vishnu. 

The  Bairagi  or  Viragi,  meaning  devoid  of 
»a0sion,  are  hindu  devotees,  worshippers  of 
/'ishnu.  In  the  south  of  India  Vishnu  is 
oissidered  by  the  vaishnava  to  be  the  supreme 
^eitigy  or  the  masculine  power  of  the  Para- 
laravastu,  and  he  is  one  of  the  mummurthi. 

The  Bania  race  largely  worship  Vishnu, 
rho  is  adored  in  some  places  as  '^  the  four- 
trmed,"  and  is  placed  upon  an  altar  clad  in 
obes  of  his  favourite  colour  (pandu,  or  yellow 
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I  ochre),  whence  one  of  his  titles,  Pandnrang. 

I  At  the  intervals  of  the  minor  destruc- 
tions of  the  world,  Vishnu  is  represented  as 
having  reposed  himself  upon  the  serpent  Sesha, 
amidst  the  waters  by  which  the  earth  is 
overspread.  He  also  sleeps  for  four  months, 
from  the  11th  of  Asharh  to  the  11th  of 
Kartik,  or  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  October,  or  from  the  time  the 
periodical  rains  usually  commence  till  their 
termination.  Vykoontha  is  the  seat  of 
-Vishnu,  the  heaven  which  he  quitted  to  as- 
sume tho  incarnate  form  of  Rama.  There  sits 
the  preserver  of  the  world,  enthroned  with  his 
consort  Lakshmi,  attended  by  Hanuman,  6a- 
ruda,  and  watched  by  Droove,  the  north  star, 
the  keeper  of  his  royal  gate.  Nothing  has  yet 
turned  up  to  give  a  clue  for  ascertaining  the 
age  in  which  vaishnavism  first  originated. 
The  most  authentic  fact  of  its  earliest  exist- 
ence on  record  is  furnished  by  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  iron  pillar  at  Delhi,  stating  rnja 
Dhava,  who  put  up  that  pillar  in  A.  D.  319, 
to  have  been  a  worshipper  of  Vishnu.  The 
next  fact  ia  supplied  by  Fa  Hian,  who  saw  the 
Vishnupod  to  have  been  already  established 
at  Qaya  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Vishnu  worship  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  at  Kanchi  iu  the  Carnatio  by 
Luchmaua  Acharya,  but  it  must  have  been 
by  a  learned  brahmin  either  of  Bajpootana 
or  Guzerat,  places  famous  for  the  life  and  acta 
of  Krishna,  that  vaishnavism  w:is  modified  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  that  incarnation. 
The  great  text-book  of  the  vishnuvites,  Stree^^ 
mut  Bhagbut,  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Bopdeva^  a  grammarian  who  lived  in  the  court 
of  the  rajah  Deoghur  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  vaishnava  hinduism, 
there  are  five  stages  of  faith.  The  first 
and  lowest  is  simply  contemplative,  like 
that  of  the  rishi,  Sanaka  and  Yogendro. 
The  second  is  servile,  like  that  of  men  gene- 
rally. The  third  is  friendly,  like  the  feeling 
with  which  Sreedama  and  the  Gopun  re- 
garded Krishna.  The  fourth  is  muternal, 
paternal,  or  filial,  like  that  of  Jushoda,  Devakt, 
<&c.  The  fifth  and  highest  is  amorous  or  lov- 
ing, like  that  of  Radha. 

The  name  ofX^ishnu  is  said  to  occur  in  sever- 
al hymns  of  the  veda  as  an  epithet  of  ludra  ; 
the  earliest  mention  of  Vishnu,  however,  now 
worshipped  as  Krishna,  is  on  the  iron  pillar  at 
old  Delhi.  Qaya  is  Fa  Hian's  Kia-ye.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  the  hindu  vbhnupod.  The  vishnupod, 
is  a  rival  counterpart  of  the  impression  of 
Buddha's  foot,  and  Qaya  and  Boodh  Qaya,  in 
each  other^s  proxiinity,  point  dut  the  alternate 
predominance  of  the  antagonistic  sects.  The 
vishnupod  had  been  set  up  prior  to  Fa  Hian'a 
visit.  Gayalese  widowers  are  barred  the  privi- 
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Iag9  «f  wiving  afUrtfaa  daath  oftbeir  ficst 
wif«,  AS  biadu  widows  are  bazrsd  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  husband  fiftet  tdie  death  of  their 
first  lord.    This  savours  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
budd'bist  priests.     The  god  Visbim  is  to  the 
mtndol  his  hiudu  worshippers  die  one  supreme 
being  who  created  all  things  and  exists  in 
all  things.     According  to  a  widely  spread 
b«tiel,  Vishnu  beoacne  iuoatnate  in  succession 
in  the  two  heroes  Bama  and  Krishna,  for  the 
purpose  of  deHvering  the  hnman  race  from 
the  oppressions  of  the  Kakahasa,  or  demons ; 
in  otlier  words,  to  drive  oat  the  buddhist 
hierarchy,  and  re-establish  the  brahminical 
system  in  India.     From  some  cause  or  other, 
tlie  worship  of  Viidinu  declined  in  Bengal,  but 
it  was  modified  and  revived  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  a  celebrated  religious  teacher  named 
Chaituoya,     This  eminent  personage  succeed- 
ed in  reforming  many   religious  and  social 
abuses  and  fomided  a  sect  of  all  classes  with- 
out any  distinction  of  caste ;  and  in  so  doing, 
continued  the  great  work  of  Jayadeva^i  whioh 
was    commenced    about    a    century    previ- 
ously.   The  liania   race  of  Bengal   chiefly 
belong  to  the  sect  of  Chaitunya,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  an  incarnation  of  Krishna,  with- 
out however  adopting  any  of  those  ascetic 
habits  which  distinguish  msuy  of  the  vaish- 
uava.    The  lay  followers  of  Chaitunya  are 
merely  initiated  in  the  mantra  or  invoca- 
tion to  the  deity  by  their  religious  precep- 
tors,  who  are    called   Gosains.     These  go- 
sains     are    followers    of    jNityananda,    the 
coadjutor  of  Chaitunya,  and  it  was  to  this 
Nityananda  that  Chaitunya  intrusted  the  task 
of  siM-eadin^  his  religion  after  his  retirement 
from  his  spiritual  labours.    Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  19th  century,  the  gosain  were 
held  in.  great  venemtion,  but  ainee  then,  in 
Bengal,    they  rec^ve  little  respect  excepting 
from  hiudu  females,  being  regarded  amoqgat 
the  more  enlightened  huida  c<»nmunity»  as 
the   main  preservers  of  superstitious  ideas 
and  usages.     The  gosain  are  othexwise  called 
guru,  and  as  such  are  hereditaiy  preceptors 
in  a  family.     The  utmost  respect  that  is 
paid  to  the  Bengalee  gosaia  by  their  fol- 
lowers, consists  in  taking  aad  kissing  the 
dust  of  their  feet,  but  the  younger  females 
are  not  permitted  to  appear  before  them,  and 
no  scandals  have  arisen  in  the  community  like 
tliose  which  about  the  year  1867,  obtained 
such  unhappy  notoriety  iu  the  western  presi- 
dency.   Throughout  Bengal,  Nuddea  is  cele- 
brated as  the  great  seat  of  hindu  learning  and 
orthodoxy,  the  most  sacred  place  of  hindu 
retreat.    The   Chaitunya   Bhagbut   states  : 
—  *  No  place  on  earth  is  equal  to  Nuddea» 
because  Chaitunya  was  there  incarnated.    No 
one  oan  tell  the  wealth  of  ITu4dea.    If  people 
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cead  iu  Nuddea,  they  find  the  rSs  of  lemii^ 
and  the  number  of  students  iB  i&nuur- 
able.'  The  bri^teet  epoch  in  the  hiitoi; 
of  Nuddea,  however,  dates  from  the  rniif 
Chaitunya.  Regarded  by  hisadTemrieia 
a  heresiarch,  worshii^d  by  his  foUoven 
as  an  incarnation,  he  is  now  traly  appndit 
ed  by  the  diseeming  generation  of  the  mv- 
teenth  century  as  a  reformer  whose  effi>rtB  po- 
duced  a  little  good.  The  consorts  of  YisliDQiR 
Lftkshmi,  FadmaorSri,  and  those  of  Sin  an 
Parvati,  Bhawani  or  Duiga.— TTi/ioa'ifliB- 
doo  SecU^  WiUon'i  Glowtry,  Trwlt  tft 
Hindoo,  Coleman,  Moor,  See  Avatar,  Bhifaii, 
Hindoo,  Liscriptions,  Iswara,  KaliiSaBi, 
Kapila^  Kedarnath,  Krishna,  Knrma,  IsU- 
mi,  Man-Lion,  Maya,  Mendicants,  HoluMi 
Nandi,  Naneshwar,  Narayaaa,  Parvati,  Fn- 
t'hivi,  Kama,  Ramanandi,  Bamavat,  Ban&jir 
na,  Eavana,  Eosaries,  Sakts*  SaUgnnuv, 
Sanyasi,  Swaswati,  Satanii  Semiramii,  Ser 
pea^  B^  Sampradaya,  Surya,  TakLtiSofi' 
man,  Tripati,  Vaishnava,  Vamani^  Yinh^ 
Veda,  Viragi,  Vrishala;  YonL 

VJISHNU    BHAKTA,   a  worshipper  i 

Vjsbnu,  moreespeoially  as  Bamaohandnocs 

Krishna, 

VISHNU  K ANTI.  Hind.  Clitorn  t«n* 

VISHNU  KARANDL  Tul  Vishnttlai» 

ta,  Tbl,  Evolvulns  alsinoides,  Lum» 

yiSHNU-MUNDlRU,  U  a  flstnoU 
building  having  one  room  with  a  portieo  s 
front,  erected  either  within  or  without  UmkI 
which  encloses  a  hindoo  honse,  or  at » iittlt 
distance  from  the  owner's  housa— f^o^' 
View  of  thA  Hindoos,  vol.  il  p,  3. 

VISHNU  PUNYAJANA.  See  Iiw* 
tions. 

VISHNU  PURANA.  The  fourth  h* 
of  this  work  contains  all  that  the  hio^ 
possess  of  their  ancient  history.  It  is  a  U^ 
bly  oomprehensive  list  of  dynasties  and  ifi^ 
viduals^  but  is  a  \)arren  record  of  events.  1^ 
caa  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  bnttkil 
much  of  it  is  a  genuine  chronicle  of  pei«i^ 
if  not  of  occurrencea.  The  Vishnu  Pvf* 
has  kept  very  clear  of  particulan  from  «^ 
an  a4)prozimation  to  its  date  may  be  oooji^ 
tured.  No  place  is  described  of  wbidi^ 
saeredness  has  any  known  limit  nor  a«7  ^ 
cited  of  probable  recent  compositioii.  0* 
Veda,  the  Purana,  and  other  works  fonffi 
the  body  of  Sanscrit  literature  are  all  n»adi 
and  so  is  the  Mahabarata.  to  which  thenf^ 
it  is  subsequent.  Both  budd*hista  and  js* 
are  adverted  to.  It  wae^  therefore,  writtealt' 
fore  the  former  had  disappeared ;  butther^ 
isted  lu  some  parts  of  India  as  late  <i* 
twelfth  century  at  least,  and  it  is  prolp' 
that  the  Purana  was  compiled  beKin  i^ 
period*    That  it  is  discredited  by  HF" 
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absurdities  in  regard  to  tfee  longevity  of  the 
princes  of  the  earlier  dynasties  mast  be 
granted)  and  the  particnlars  preserved  of 
some  of  them  are  trivial  and  fatbulous.  Still 
there  is  an  inartificial  simplicity  and  consist- 
ency in  the  succession  of  persons,  and  it  is 
not  essential  to  its  credibility  or  its  usefulness 
that  any  exact,  chronological  adjustment  of  its 
iifferent  reigns  should  be  attempted.  Deduct- 
ing however  from  the  larger  number  of  princes 
fc  considerable  proportion,  there  is  nothing  to 
ihock  probability  in  supposing  that  the 
bindu  dynasties  and  their  ramifications  were 
spread  through  an  interval  of  about  twelve 
centuries  anterior  to  the  war  of  the  Maha- 
[mrata,  and  conjecturing  that  event  to'  have 
iccurred  about  fourteen  centuries  before 
sbristianity,  the  commencement  of  the  regal 
lynasties  of  India  is  thus  carried  to  about 
1600  years  before  that  date.  After  tHedate 
>f  the  great  war,  the  Vishnn  Purana,  in 
sommon  with  those  Puranas  which  contain 
limilar  lists,  specifies  kings  and  dynasties  with 
jrreater  precision,  and  offers  political  and  chro- 
lofogical  particulars,  to  which,  on  the  score 
)f  probability,  there  is  nothing  to  object. — 
Professor  Wilson,  pa^  64,  65,  70,  a)id  71, 
luaUdatpagt  236  of  Thomas*  Prinsep,vol  ii. 
iee  Kasambi,  Puranas. 

VISHNU.RAT'HA,  the  car  of  Vishnu, 
fhis  is  Qaruda  or  Quruda,  an  eagle,  now  per- 
onified  as  a  winged  man. 

TISHOLA.   Kus.     Cucumis    coluoynthis, 
Linn, 
^  VISHWA-TULASL  Sa»s.  Basella  alba, 

VISIGOTH.  See  Hindoo. 

VISISHT'HA.DVAITA.asystemofphilo. 
ophy,  founded  by  the  vaishnava  philosopher 
(nmanuja.     See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

VI SLADEVA.     See  Haravaii  or  Harauti. 

VISRAVANA.    See  Havana. 

VISRI.  Tam.  a  fan. 

VlSS.  A  weight  of  the  peninsula  of  India 
I  lbs.  3  oz,  3.  In  Burma,  the  vies  is  equal  to 
[>0  tikal  in  weight,  or  336*6516  lbs.  avoir- 
iipois  ;  the  Burmese  name  of  the  weight  ia 
aiktba. 

VISSCHEN.    DuT.    Fish. 

VISSER  PALLAM.  Tam.  Ehretia  buxi- 
Jisi. 

VISTA RAKULA-PALLA,  or  Istarakula 
ileva,  Holarrheua  autidysentrica,  fFalL 
[le  name  is  taken  from  the  leaves  being 
aployed  as  trays  by  hindus  to  eat  from,  and 
[lich  are  often  made  from  this  tree,  but  also 
iplied  to  Holostemma  Rbeedianum,  iipr^ 

VlSTNA  KLANDI.  Malbal.  Vistnu 
randi*  Tam.  Vistnu  Krandam.  Tel.  Evol- 
litis  alsinoides,  Linn. 

VISVA  DEVAH.  See  Hindoo,  Saraswati. 
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VISVA  KARMA,  the  Vulcan  of  the  hin- 
dus. 

VISVAMITRA.  A  famous  rishi  of  the  hin- 
doos.  Viswamitra  was  born  a  prince  iu  the 
Lunar  dynasty.  According  to  the  Ramayana, 
he  was  the  fourth  from  Prajapati,  but  the  Bha- 
gavat  makes  him  the  fifteenth  from  Brahraa. 
They  agree  in  calling  him  the  son  of  Qadhi, 
who,  according  to  the  first,  was  the  son  of 
Knsanabha,  and,  according  to  the  second,  the 
son  of  Ensamba.  Viswamitra  was  sovereign 
of  Kanoj,  and  engaged  in  war  with  the  sage 
Vasisf  ha  for  the  possession  of  Surabai,  the  all 
bestowing  cow.  In  this  contest,  the  cow  pro- 
duced all  sorts  offerees,  particularly  miechha 
or  barbarians,  by  whose  aid  Vasisht'ha  over- 
came his  adversary.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  legend  is  an  allegorical  account  of  a 
real  transaction,  and  that  fty  the  cow  we  are  to 
undersUnd  India,  or  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  it,  possibly  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
for  the  sovereignty  of  which  either  two 
princes  or  two  tribes,  the  brahmins  and 
kshetriyas,  contended.  One  of  the  parties  call- 
ing to  their  aid  the  barbarians,  the  Persians 
and  not  impossibly  the  Greeks,  triumph- 
ed by  their  means,  Viswamitra  was  born  a 
sage,  in  consequence  of  his  mother  partaking 
of  some  charmed  food  prepared  by  the  muni 
Richika  for  his  wife,  her  daughter.  After 
oljserving  the  superior  might  of  the  brah- 
mins, he  engaged  in  a  course  of  austerities, 
to  rise  from  the  mortal  order  iu  which  he 
was  bom  to  that  of  the  sacerdotal,  and  ulti- 
mately compelled  Brahma  to  giant  him  that 
elevation.  To  Viswamitra,  and  his  successors, 
are  attributed  the  ballads  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Rig  Veda.  The  Viswamitras  are  known  aa 
the  Kushika  or  Kaushika;  that  is,  they  came 
from  Kush,  to  this  day  the  name  of  a 
river  near  the  Asia  Palus,  where  M.  Ferrier 
found  the  ruins  of  a  large  place  called  Kussan 
The  Kushan,  he  tells  us,  were  a  famous  scy- 
thian  race,  who  held  Balkh  in  remote  anti- 
quity. Sir  H.  Rawlinson  found  their  bricks 
with  cuneiform  scythic  legends  at  Susa  and 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Cash  is  largely  used  in 
ttie  local  nomenclature  of  Central  Asia.  The 
Caspian  Sea,  Casbgar,  CashmerP,  Khas-Sak 
(Sacfieor  Cossack)  Caucas-as  (Khas-mountain) 
CosssB  or  Cissy  in  Persm,  the  Bal-kaah  lake 
and  the  Kush,  are  terms,  and  these  sre  but  a 
mere  sample,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Scythians  did  not  come  to  the  Cushitcs,  but 
that  the  Cushitea  coloniwd  Mongolia,  as  thev 
colonized  Arabia,  Ethiopia  and  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Indian  ocean.  Indra  himself  is  called  a  son 
of  KuAika.  Fire  and  Indra  worship  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Viswamitras 

andto  have  supplanted  a  previous  sun  worship 
I  of  earlier  immigranta.— Cafcuito  JSevitw.  liai 
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VITEX. 


VITEX  ALATA. 


VMffana,  I.  Sect.  41-52,  Makabharat,  Adi 
Fartfa.  Bhagavat,  is.  15,  ^c.  See  Brahma- 
dica,   Vidya,  Hiudoo. 

VISVARAWA  MUNL  See  Havana,  Surya- 
vansa,  Kuvera. 

VISWAKARMA,  oue  of  tUe  gods  of 
the  hiudooB,  the  architect  qf  the  uui verse, 
aud  the  fabricator  of  arms  to  the  gods,  is 
tbe  sou  of  Btahma,  aud  the  Yulcau  of  the 
hind  us.  He  is  ulso  called  the  .  Sutar,  or 
carpeuter,  aud  prebides  over  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, &c.  In  paintings,  he  is  represented 
as  a  white  man  with  three  eyes,  holding  a  club 
in  his  right  baiid.  Some  of  the  most  grand 
and  beautiful  of  the  caveru  temples  at  Ellora, 
Nasik,  &c.y  bear  the  name  of  this  god.  One, 
at  the  first  mentioned  place,  is  hewn  oue  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  in  depth,  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  magnifi- 
cent vaulted  chapel  supported  by  ranges  of 
octangular  columns,  apd  adunied  by  sculptures 
of  beautiful  and  perfect  workmanship.  In  the 
sculptured  representations  of  this  deity  he  is 
shown  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  legs  per- 
pendicular, and  holding  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  fore- finger  of  the  other.  Sir  W. 
Jones  considers  Viswakarma  to  be  the  Vulcan 
of  the  Qreeks  and  liomans  ;  being  like  Vulcan, 
the  forger  of  arms  for  the  gods,  aud  inventor 
of  the  Agny£istra,  or  fire  shaft,  in  the  war  be- 
tween them  and  the  Daitya,  or  Titans. — As, 
lies,  vol,  i.  264.  See  Inscriptions,  Vidya, 
Saraswati. 

VISWASEE,  or  Wisweesa,  an  Indian 
long  measure,  of  from  4^  to  5  inches ;  also  a 
superficial  measure  of  20-to  24  square  iuches. — 
Siinrtioiid! s  Diet, 

VIS  WAS  AH.  See  Inscriptions,  Junagurh. 
VISWA   TULASI.    Sans.    Basella   alba, 
Ocimum  album. 

VISWAVARNA.     See  Inscriptions. 
yiSWESWARA,    Sans.    Lord  of  all— an 
epithet  of  Siva.  See  Benares,  Kala,  Priyauath. 

VITA  BAJA*  See  Inscriptions. 

VITACEiE  of  Lindley's  Nat,  Syst^  a  natural 
order  of  plants,  climbing,  sarmentose,  some- 
times Biinple  shrubs,  rarely  herbs.  DeCandol- 
le's  Prodromus  enumerates^  under  5  genera, 
102  forms,  viz.  32  E.  Indian  ;  20  S.  Ameri- 
can ;  1 1  N.  American ;  11  W.  I)»dian ;  4  fi'om 
Madagascar,  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  ;  4  S. 
African  ;  4  from  Guinea  ;  1  from  Zaugue- 
bar ;  4  Arabian  ;  3  Syiian  and  Armenian  ; 
2  Japanese  ;  2  from  Timor  ;  1  from  New 
Holland  ;  and  3  unknown  as  to  their  native 
place. —  Voigti  p.  27. 

VITASTA.  The  Jelam  or  Hydaspes. 

VITiiX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Vitaceee,  the  vine  tribe.  The 
species  known  to  occur  in  India  are 
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V.  agnuscattus. 
V.  altisuma. 
V.  alata. 
V.  arborea. 


V.  Desaodo. 
V.  piibesoeai 
V.  BaligDa. 
V.  trifoUi. 


V.  haynga. 

V.  hdterophylU 

V.  iDcisa. 

V.  leucozylon. 
Mr,  Rohde  says  that  a  species  of  Vitex,  i 
tree  of  oonsiderable  size,  is  a  native  of  iIm 
forests  in  the  interior  parts  of  CoroiauideL 
Another  species  of  Vitex  is  a  native  of 
Eaghan,  where  it  is  called  Bankabu-  Its 
wood  is  used  for  making  large  dishes,  i 
third  species  of  Vitex,  Kjeyoh,  Buna^  as  yet 
not  specifically  determined,  furnishes  one  i 
the  woods  of  British  Burmah  used  for  tool 
handles,  and  is  much  prized,  but  rather  scarce; 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  45.  In  a  full  gron 
tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  1 5  feet,  and  avenge 
girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  tbe  groofld 
is  3  feet.  The  ancients  considered  the  Viiei 
anti-aphrodisiac,  but  the  berries,  from  that 
warm  aromatic  taste,  must  be  possessed  ntfaer 
of  stimulant  properties.  Vitex  Agnos-castos, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  the  loog^ 
known  speciea,  in  the  month  of  Febn* 
ary,  in  the  tropical  region  belo^  Daijeeiii^ 
it  grows  in  profusion  by  the  roHd-side  and  tb 
air  is  scented  with  its  white  blossoms.  Itbi 
digitate  leaves  of  5  or  7,  nearly  entire  leaflesi, 
something  resembling  those  of  the  heap- 
plants,  and  it  forms  a  shrub  of  about  1^ 
feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
in  spiked  whorls.  The  frait  is  global^, 
rather  smaller  than  black  pepper  with  » 
acnd  and  aromatic  taste,  whence  it  \ 
called  Petit  Foivre  Sauvage  in  (he  soatiitf 
France.  It  was  Well  known  to  the  audeatt> 
and  forms  the  Piper  agrestis  of  some  aatboa 
The  seeds  are  inodorous  when  entire,  but  «to 
bruised  their  odour  is  acrid  and  disagreetblei 
the  taste  aisrid  and  pepperish,  very  persist^L 
They  are  very  rich  in  e.<<sential  oil,  aDdpoe* 
sees  powerful  stimulating  properties.  A^ 
Smyrna  the  powder  strewed  over  sliced  0QiQ> 
and  applied  to  the  stomach  is  deemed  a  cer- 
tain remedy  in  colic.  In  India  the  frafts  ^ 
the  species  V,  triphylla  and  V.  NegoA 
which  are  indigenous  there,  have  the  so* 
properties  ascribed  to  them,  and  are  ciM 
Filfil  Burree  (Large  Pepper).  There  are  ia*^ 
Bombay  presidency  two  species  of  the  get* 
V.  alata  and  V.  leucoxylon. — Rohde  M& 
Hooker  Him.  Jour,  page,  374.  O'Skangh^^ 
page  485  quoting  Lindley, 

VITEX  LITTORALIS,  is   the  Poriri* 
oak  or  teak  or  iron- wood  timber  tree  of  ^ 

Zealand. 

VITEX  ALATA.     Roxb. 

Mfl-elow.    Malb4I» 

A  small  tree  found  in  the  Naggery  U% 

leaves  ternate,  petioles  winged.  It  occars  is* 

]  Bombay  presidency,  but  is  rare.    Bath  it** 

•  V .  leucoxylon  have  a  white  compact  wood  i^ 
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YITEX  LBUCOXYLON. 

Arently  good  for  turning,  as  wibU  as  for  cabinet 
7ork.  Its  baves  and  l>ark  are  Qsed  in  medicine. 
— Jf  .  E,  J.  B.  Drs.  GUghcrn  and  Qibtm. 
VITEX  ALTISSIMA.  Likn.;-R^6.;  WM. 


HlliUa  gM8,  SiNOK. 

Kat  miellft  maram^  Tam. 


'all  chMte  troe,  £no. 
lata  mellau  mara,  MaIh 
teeyan  mllilla-gaaa  Sin. 

'Xhi8  tree,  in  Ceylon,  is  common  in  forests, 
p  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  In  Coimba- 
3re  it  is  a  large  tree,  of  great  beauty  when  in 
ower,  andfreqaent  on  the  slopes  of  the  west- 
rii  ghats.  The  timber  was  reported  to  Dr. 
V^ight  as  fit  for  cabinet  purposes.  But  Dr. 
libson  says  he  is  not  sure  as  to  the  species 
^hich  Dr,  Wight  had  in  his  eye  when  he  re- 
larked  on  this.  lu  Ceylon,  this  tree  pro- 
.aces  one  of  the  most  valuable  timbers  in  the 
iland  for  building  and  other  purposes,  very 
lard,  fine,  close  grained  and  heavy. — Thw,  En. 
'*(..  Zeyl  p.  144.  Dr9.  Wight,  Gltghom  and 
HbsoTL  if.  E.  J.  B.  Mr.  Mendis, 

VITEX  ARBOREA.     Roxb.  ;  Bheede. 


I'touk-sa, 

:6iik-ta'8a, 

;ba«te  troe,  Esxa, 

Latta  inellalu,       Male. 

Cat  miella,  Tam. 


BoBM.  I  Kevali  adogu#        Tcl. 
I  Bus], 


Nawel  busi  eragu,      „ 
Neval  adugu  manu, 
Kowlee  eragu, 


i> 


A  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Sircars,  of  the  forests  of  the  Godavery,  at 
^ourtallnm,  growing  in  Silbet  and  Chittagong ; 
'ery  common  at  Moulmein,  and  fonud  at 
ravoy,  Fenang  and  Singapore,  flowering  in 
he  hot  season,  and  the  seed  ripens  during 
he  rains.  In  the  Circars  and  Chittagong 
t  grows  to  be  a  very  large  tree,  and  at 
hfoulmein  it  furnishes  a  valuable  small  timber, 
ts  wood  is  hard,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
,nd  when  old  is  chocolate  coloured,  very  hard 
,nd  durable)  which  renders  it  useful  for  various 
irdinary  purposes. — Voigt  Roxb.  Captain 
3eddome.  Dr.  Mason.  Cal,  Cat  Ex.  1862. 
lohdt,  MSS,  M.  E.  J.  Beps.  1855,  1857. 

VITEX  BICOLOR.  W. 

7wo  coloured  chaste  tre«,  |  Neergoonda  Bt. 

VITEX  LEUOOXYLON.    Roxb. 
Larril.  Malbal.  |  Eaxril,  Can.  of  Bmuma. 

rev»-ledi.  Tu.  | 

A.  native  of  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon,  of 
»otli  peninsulas,  Coromandel,  Assam,  the 
OLOuntains  of  Chittagong,  not  uncommon  by 
he  edges  of  streams  in  the  South  Koukao,  and 
be  gluiut  jungles  of  the  Bombay  presidency, 
■»  large  tree,  very  common  in  the  plains  of 
British  Burmah,  wood  grey,  deserves  attention 
or  furniture,  used  for  cart  wheels,  breaking 
reight  142  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  42. 
xt  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average 
ength  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  30 
eet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
rom  the  ground  is  1 2  feet.  It  sells  at  8  annas 
>er  cubic  foot.  Jt  flowers  in  April. — ThwaUes, 
Ors.  Voigt.  Gibson  and  Brandis,  Gal.  Cat, 
Ex.  of  1862.  Rokde  MSS. 
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YITBX  TRIFOLIA. 

VITEX  NEGUNDO.  Linn.;  Boxhr,  W.  Ic. 
Vitez  paniculata.  Lam. 


Feojengiiht,  f    Am 

Sanake,  Bsab. 

NiBhinda,  Bemo. 

Kergundi,  „ 

Bimra,  Chknab. 

8  hum  ball,  DvK. 

5  leaved  cbaato  tree,-BNQ. 
Ban-kahu,  of  Hazara. 
8einbhalu,  „ 

Hind. 

JiCLUM. 


it 

Maleal. 
Panj. 


Marwande,         F  ushtu  . 

Harwa,       Salt  Ranob. 

Mawa,  „ 

Sindhuka,  Saks. 

Sindiiya, 

Soodoo  niklca  gass, 

SiNO. 

Sbwari, 
Vella  nuchi, 
Kuchiy 

Yeyala  .chetta, 
Wayalaku, 
Wyala, 
>iaUa  vavaliy 


}* 


Stttlbj. 
Tam. 

if 
Tbl, 


Nisinda, 

Tor  baona, 

Inorain^ 

Mar  wan, 

Ban  ouoUi, 

Banna, 

Hoot  and  Leaves.  Samaln.  |  Fruit.'  Filfal  ban. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  common  in  Ceylon  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  up  to  3,000  feet,  in  the 
peninsula  of  India,  Bengal;  the  Dehra  Dboon 
and  the  Moluccas,  common  in  the  Sewalik 
tract  and  up  to  3,500  feet  in  the  outer  hills, 
and  occasional  in  the  Salt  Range  and  out  in 
the  plains,  'llie  branches  are  used  for  wattle- 
work  in  Chumba.  The  leaves  are  .given  for 
colic  and  used  in  poultices  j  and  the  warm  leaves 
are  a  useful  applicadon  in  rheumatism  or 
sprains,  and  the  mahomedans  are  in  the  habit 
of  smoking  the  dried  leaves  in  cases  of  head- 
ache and  catarrh.  The  root  and  fruit  likewise 
are  officinal ;  a  decoction  of  the  aromatic  leaves 
is  used  as  the  warm  bath  for  women  after  de- 
livery. In  medicinal  qualities  it  is  similar  to, 
but  weaker  than,  Y.  Agnus  castus.  The  decoc- 
tion of  the  ro«t  is  a  pleasant  bitter  and  is 
given  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  Fruit 
considered  vermifuge  in  Behar. — O^Shaugh- 
nessy,  page  485.  Drs.  ClegJtom,  Kulu  and 
Kangra.  J.  L.  Stewart,  Punjab  Plxmts,  Rox- 
burgh Ft,  Ind.  Voigt.  p.  469.  Thwaites.  p. 
244. 

VITEX  PANICULATA.  Lam.  Syn,  of 
Yitex  negundo,  Linn. 

VITEX  PUBESCENS,  Vahl.  ;  Wight  Ic. 
A  Ceylon  tree. — Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl.  p,  244. 
VITEX  TRIFOLIA.    Linn, 

Ussel  ki  abi  ?  ?  Aa. 


»» 

SiND. 

Tam. 
Tbl. 


ELyoang  baoy  Burx. 

Kara  cucUi,  Can. 

Nirgnnda,  D0K. 

Pani  ki  ahambalf,       „ 
Three  leaved  chaste  tree. 
IndiaQ  prenet,   -      Emg. 
Nieinda,  Hurn. 

Seduaii,  „ 

Nishinda,  „ 

Lagondiy  Malay. 

A  small  tree  found  in  south-eastern  Asia, 
not  uncommon  near  the  sea,  in  Ceylon,  much 
cultivated  by  the  Burmans,  it  bears  a  little 
but  pretty  blue  flower.  Both  leaves  and  flowers 
are  rather  agreeably  heavy  .  scented.  In  the 
Dekhan,  it  is  a  common  shrub  generally  to  be 
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Samaluaanbalui  Kalay. 

Kara  uuobi»      Malxal. 

Jela-nirghundi,      Sans, 

Sindnvara,  „ 

SiDd'huka, 

8appo8  milile  ? 

Heeaa    „     ? 

Csba      „      ? 

Nir  nnchi, 

Vavili  efaettu, 

Telia  vavili, 


•> 


THIS. 


TITIS  IKDICA. 


met  with  gromog  lo  patchee  in  motet  piMtB,  i  is  not  m  mom  in  iik$  welobAb  of 
appearing  in  April  and  May,  biU  more  or  lets  I  and  Oeteker^  «t  whkb  time  tke  tiiio  ia  rip» 
throughout  tiM  year.    Yoang  shooto  round  ing  iter  fmit.    A  mnititode  of  Tarietiea  ef  llii 


and  Tilloafr.  Leaves  sliglitly  bitter,  bat  of 
delightfully  arofiaatic  taste  and  smell,  are 
deemed  powerful  external  applications  in  rheu- 
matism, spiainSf  4c.  The  powdered  leaves 
are  said  to  cure  intermittent  fevers.  The 
f rait  in  powder  is  given  usually  in  electuary 
or  decoction,  for  amenorrhoea  and  several 
other  diseases.  The  leaves  are  used  to  stuff 
pillows,  to  cure  catarrh  and  headache.  The 
flowers  are  prescribed  in  Behi^  with  honey, 
ill  fevers  attended  with  vomiting  and  much 
thirst  In  the  Punjab  it  is  used  in  special 
dUeases,  and  after  parturition^  also  to  produce 
appetite  and  increase  the  bile, — Dr.  Ha- 
wUicm  Buchanan.  Powell  ffand-book,  vol.  i. 
p.  364.  Mr.  Mendis.  Thw-  En.  PI  Zeyl.  p. 
244.  Mwon*  BiddeU.  Sir  fVUliam  Jones, 
^th  vol.  Asiatic  Researches,  p.  393.  AinsLie, 
ii.  p.  33  8*  O'Shaughnessi/f  page  484. 

VITI-VER  or  Vetti-ver-  Tam.  Cqscos 
root,  root  of  Andropogon  mnrieatus. 

VITIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  or* 
The  species  growing  in    the 


der  Vitaoe«. 
East  Indies 

adnata, 

aogustifoliay 

aaricoUta, 

oamosa, 

cordata, 

eloDgftta, 

gUodaloqi^ 


p«data, 

pentagoiva, 

quadrangularis, 

sernilata, 

86to«a, 

vinileia. 


indioa, 

lacata, 

latifoUa, 

Unoeolaria, 

murioikte, 

Neilsh^rrenals 

pallida, 

parviflora, 

They  are  climbing  plants,  found  in  many 
parts  of  Asia,  Europe  and  America,  and  one 
apeeies,  V-  vinifera,  the  common  vine  or  grape 
vine,  is  brgely  cultivated  all  over  the  world 
from  near  55®  N.  lat.  to  the  equator,  but  in 
south  latitudes  it  only  extends  as  far  south  as 
40**.  It  is  cultivated  at  various  elevations.  In 
middle  Germany  it  ceases  from  about  1,000  to 
1,500  fe«t  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Alps  it  reaches  2,000  feet ; 
in  the  Apennines  and  Sicily  5,000  feet ;  and 
on  the  Himalaya  as  high  as  10,000. feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  pojnt  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  ripeuhig  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  is  the  length  of  the  sumner. 
Thus,  although  the  maximum  of  summer  heat 
is  as  great  at  Moscow  as  in  Paris,  yet  the  vine 
will  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  former  place,  and 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  although  the 
greatest  heat  of  the  months  of  June  and  July 
are  as  great  as  that  of  Paris,  the  months  of 
August  and  September  are  several  degrees  be- 
low. England,  also,  has  a  mean  temperature  as 
high  as  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  the 
vine  flourishes  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  btat 
it  will  be  found  that  although  England  is 
warmer  thati  these  oountries  in  the  winter>  it 
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plant  have  been  recorded,  both  oooutiiig  lii 
and  resulting  from  its  very  SKtensve  erite 
tion.  Like  most  eztensivdy  caltlvated  plas^ 
it  is  vexy  difficult  to  ascertain  of  what  eoul^ 
the  vine  is  originally  a  nativa  It  ia  amoogib 
plants  of  which  we  have  the  earlieeS  reoordak 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  from  which  it  appoa 
to  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  same.muv 
as  at  the  preseut  day.  Although  the  viuii 
found  in  many  places  wild,  it  may  still  li 
doubted  whether  it  is  indigenoos  tbere, «  » 
count  of  its  frequent  cultivatioo.  TbcfS  at 
be  little  doubt  of  its  being  truly  iodigenoi&ii 
the  East,  in  the  district  between  the  Bbi 
aud  Caspian  seas.  In  the  forests  of  MingiA 
and  Imiretia  it  flourishes  in  all  its  mtpi* 
cence,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  hi^ 
trees,  and  bearing  bunches  of  frnife  of  ddMNi 
flavoar.  Jn  tliese  districts  no  cultivatisad 
the  vine  exists,  imd  the  inhabitanU  siUia 
harvest  the  abundance  of  fruit  that  is  pied» 
ed.  In  many  spots  in  France^  Qama^ 
Portugal  and  Italy,  the  vine  is  found  wA 
but  the  fruit  is  very  generally  of  an  infeoi 
kind,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  istd|f 
indigenous  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Then  A 
three  or  four  species  of  Vitia  in  Tenasseaa 
— JSng.  Cyc,  7aigU  Sort  Suhurb.  CakfO^ 
sis.  Itoxb^  Flor.  Indicts.  Wighi^  Icones^  Kt- 
son's  7*enasserinu 

VITIS  AUBICULATA.  Wauu;  W.il; 
W.Ic 

CiMQB  auriculata,    Roxb.  \  Eura  palleni,  & 

VITIS  CARNOSA.  Wall  ;  W.  4?  A^W.k 

OisBim  carsosa,  JZosed.  Jth. 


Eadapa  tigs. 
Edaknla  numdnli 


Mandala  «i.a  i«»  p 
Mnkamettiii  ohetta  m 


Fleeby  wild  vipe,      Byo. 
EasB«r,  Hind. 

Kosar*  „ 

Kanapa  tige.  Ts^ 

Kaoi-apa  tige.  ,» 

Common  in  hedges  and  forests  in 
and  flowers  in  tim  rainy  season, 
ably  acrid,  roots  used  in  native  mediciiia' 
O^Shaughnetsy,  p.  245.  EU.  J%or«  Andkr. 

VITIS  INftlCA.    Link. 

Vitisrogosa,  WM, 
Shembra  vuHi,  Kaibal.  |  Amdhuka,  BxROb  Hia 
A  wild  shrubby  olimbing  ptaut  ia  lb 
plants  of  India,  and  not  imeommon  xb  ht 
jungles,  oven  at  a  eonaideTftble  distance  in^ 
the  ^ot  of  the  moantains,  common  thio4|k 
out  the  Decean  and  va.  the  Tenasserim  ^ 
vinees  i  this  is  seen  creeping  ovw  eveiy  hitf 
and  bush, and  hassometitaies been mietikeat|i 
Europeans  for  tbo  troe  grape  viae,  l"tt  i| 
fhsH  is  acrid,  like  all  the  indigenoos  upia^ 
and  not  edible  even  to  a  native.  IntheT^K 
lays  bowevo*,  itprodaoes  benotifal  ehisM^ 
round  purple  berries  and  a  have  giape  wkie^^ 
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TITIS  VINIFBKA. 


VrriS  VINIPEEA. 


Y^fy  fair  eating ;  it  is  not  the  common  viae  of  |  ^|™^ 
Europe,  which  nevertheless  is  probably  this 
Himalayan  plant,  the  Yitis  Indica.  The  origin 
of  the  common  grape  being  unknown,  it  be- 
comes a  cnrions  question  to  decide  whether  the 
Himalayan  Yitis  Indica  is  the  wild  state  of 
that  plant :  a  hypothesis  strengthened  by  the 
fact  of  Bacchus,  &c.  having  come  from  the 
East.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  has  not  distinguished 
between. Y.  indica,  Y.  lanata  and  Y.  vinifera ; 
he  says  Y.  lanata,  with  velvetty,  white  or  red 
backed  leaves,  appears  to  run  into  the  glabrous 
leaved  wild  one.  In  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  they 
are  generally  found  at  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet 
and  appear  to  give  both  purple  and  greeu  fruit, 
uid  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  specimens  of  Y. 
rinifera  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Y. 
iadica,  L, — Dr. «/.  L.  Stewart  Fwnjah  Plants, 
0.  33.  Thomwn's  Travels  in  Western  Himala- 
/a  and  Tibet,  p.  349.  Hooker.  Bim,  Jour.  voL 
i.  p.  187.  Brs.  Riddell,  and  Mason. 
VITIS  QUADRANQULAlRIS.  Wall  ;  W. 

k  A,  ;  W.  Ic,  ',  Rheede. 

Gissus  quadrangalaris,  Roxh. 


Ladak. 


Pirandi  kodi. 
Perunde. 
Nalleru. 
Kalla  ratiga. 


Tam. 


TCL. 
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larjora,  Hasjora.  Bkno. 
>qaare  stalked  viae.  Eno. 
rangelam.parinda.  Mal. 
^erunda,  Tam. 

A  trailing  and  creeping  plant  with  4  an- 
;led  and  winged  stems  cultivated  about  vil- 
ftges,  used  by  the  natives  as  greens,  and  in 
he  preparation  of  chatney.  Berries  acid. — 
^affrey. 

VITIS  LATIFOLIA.  R6xb.  W.&  A.  Rh. 

humambu  valli,  Malbal.  |  Bedisa  tivva,        Tbl. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  in  the  hills  of  South- 
m  India,  and  is  used  in  medicine. 

VITIS  RACEMOSA. 

og^ur,  Maljar.       Hikd.  |  Wild  grape.  Eno. 

Used  in'  the  Punjab  by  zemindars  as 
bands*'  or  ties  for  their  fences. 

VITIS  RUGOSA.  Wall.  syn.  of  Yitis 
idica,  Linn.  ^ 

VITIS  SETOSA,    Wall. 

CissuB  setosns,  J2ox&. 
Kiry  wild  vine,     Eno.  I  Puli-naravi  Tam. 

ill  maram,  Tau.  {  Bara  batsali,  Tjbl. 

Orows  in  the  Peninsula,  and  is  used  as  a 
edicine  ;  is  in  all  its  parts  excessively  acrid, 
d  the  leaves  toasted  and  oiled  are  applied 
indolent  tumors  to  bring  them  to  suppur- 
on. — Roxh.  Ft.  Ind. 
VITIS  YlNIFERA.  Linn.  ;  W.  and  A. 


Haddrap^ 
Laniogy 


SlNGK. 
SUTL^. 


KodrimaDdri  pal- 
lam, 
Dividattit 
Draoha  panda, 
DrakeUa  chetto, 
Grostani  chetto, 
Gostani  draksba, 
Kisumisu  chettu, 


Tam. 

*» 
Til. 

n 
If 
>» 


Ab. 


(vine) 
tb  (grape), 
aa  sin  (jniee), 
^weez  (raitiua), 
t>ib  (minos), 
(wine), 

gaeh, 
_  BSNO.  Bans. 

lUiyalata,,,        „ 
^fm^  Chxnab. 


I^. 


9> 

Biko. 
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Dips,  Dibs,  Eotft.Stbxa. 

Qrape  vino,  Esq, 

Gommon  grape  vine^  „ 

Angar  ka  jhar, 

Dakh, 

Kiemis  (gpntpe) 

Be-dana(  ,,  ) 

Bari, 

Lanang 

Tanaur, 

Talor, 

Kewala, 


Hikd. 

9» 

JSXLUH. 

Kaohan. 
Kaqhah. 


Mitha  (camuita),  „ 
Basho  (  „  ),  ), 
Buoangur,  Halat. 

Angar  (grape),        Pebs. 
MewaB(   „    ),  „ 

Qandeli,  Ravi. 

Mamri,  ,, 

Wcsl-midl,  SiKQH' 

Oomus  „ 

The  common  vine  or  grape  vine  seems  to 
have  been  a  native  of  N.   W.    Himalaya, 
the  Caucasus,  and  Asia  Minor^  but  is  now 
cultivated  throughout  the  world,  and  many 
varieties  have  been  produced.     In  the  Dek- 
han,  the  trees  are  reared  from  slips  taken 
at  the  time  of  first  cutting  after  the  rains, 
and  when  ready  to  be  removed  are  put  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  apart.     They  are  for  the 
first  twelve  months  trained  on  dry  sticks  ; 
after  that,  a  large  straight  branch   of   the 
pangrah,  Erythriua  Indica,  with  a  fork  left 
at  the  top  to  support  the  vine  is  placed 
about   twelve  inches  from  it ;  if  put   at  a 
greater  distance  it  is  apt  to  give  a  bend  to 
the  vine  which  is  hurtful.    The  vine  cannot 
be  too  straight,  and  the  length  of  the  prop 
should  be  about  five  feet.     The  fruit  is  culti- 
vated in  the  greatest  perfection  in  all  parts 
of  the  Decoan,  and  the  finest  flavored  are 
found  in  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dowlatabad,  about  nine  miles  N.    W.  of 
Aurungabad.   Its  agreeable  sweet  acid  flavour 
when  ripe  has  always  rendered  it  a  very  desir- 
able food  when  fresh.  The  ancients,  also,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  were  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing the  expressed  jaioe  of  the  grape  before 
fermentation.      Grapes  are   also   dried  and 
used  under  the  name  of  raisins«    The  drying 
is  generally  effected  by  cutting  half  through 
the  fruit-stalk  whilst  they  are  suspended  on 
the  tree.     Grapes  thus  dried  are  called  Mus- 
catel raisins,  and  principally  brought  from 
Spain  ahd  the  Levant.    The  different  kinds 
of  raisins  in  use  in  India  called  Monuka, 
Kismis    and    Bedana,    are    brought    chiefly 
from  Istalik*   Another  small  sized  dried  grape 
called  currants,  are  the  produce  of  a  vine 
which  grows  in  Zante  and  Gephaloma.   The 
grapes  of  Kashmir  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
Cabool,  possibly  from  the  little  trouble  taken 
in  rearing  them.  In  many  parts  of  the  Punjab 
the  vine  thrives  quite  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  it 
seems  to  be  indigenous  in  Hazara,  and  possibly 
also  in  the  JSalt  Bange.  Its  tendency  is  to  grow 
too  luxuriantly,  so  that  it  all  goes  to  wood  and 
leaves,  and  thto  might  probably  be  counteract- 
ed by  proper  cultivation  and  by  choosing  a 
poor  rocky  soil,  and  selecting  suitable  varietiea 
of  vme.    It  is  found  in  the  Sntlej  valley  be- 
tween Bampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation 
of  7,000  to  9,000  feet^  but  the  grape  is  aa 
uncertain  crop.    In  Kuiawar  a  apirit  prepar- 
V  lOS  *^ 


YIVEBBIBJS. 


VIVIAN, 


•d  from  the  juice  is  oomparod  to  grape-br«ady 
by  Hoffmeister.  This  spirit  is  culled  by  tbe 
usaal  Arabic  term  arrak,  and  a  wine  also 
(sheo)  is  made  there.  Tbe  circumstance 
that  the  hindu  name  is  applied  to  this 
ajid  the  barley  brandy  of  Lahoul  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  art  of  distillation  has  been 
introduced  into  these  countries  from,  below.  In 
Afghanistan,  Bel  lew  states  that  a  grape  wine 
is  prepared,  which  is  consumed  by  well-to-do 
xnahomedans,  and  a  raisin  wine  for  hindus. 
PotoeWs  Hand'hooh  of  the  Punjab.  Dr.  J.  Z. 
Stewart  Punjab  Plants,  p,  35.  Dr .  Gleghom 
Punjab  Reportt,  p.  65.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
Bengal  Dispensatory,  pages  251 -264^.  RoyU 
Eim,  Botany *BiddeU,  Gardening,  See  Qrapes, 
Vitis,  Wine. 

YIT  EHIBA.  Sans.  Acacia  famesiana^ 
WUld. 

VITMANNIA  ELLIPTIGA-  Rhbkd«; 
Vahl ;  syn.  of  Samadera  Indica,  Gan'tn, 

VITMANNIA  TRIFOLIA. 

Samaden.    Simgh. 

Under  these  names»  Mr.  Mendis  notices  a 
tree  of  the  western  province  of  Ceylon,  the  wood 
of  which  weighs  26  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot  and 
which  is  used  for  buoys,  &c* ;  it  is  said  to  last 
60  years. — Mr.  Mendis. 

YITRA.  Sansg.  The  rain  cloud.  Seelndra. 

VITRE,  also  Verre.  Fb.  Glass. 

VITRIOL,  Vitriolic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid. 
Acidum  sulphuricum. 

VITROLEUM  CERULEUM.  Lat.  Blue- 
stone.  See  Copper. 

VITRINA,  a  genua  of  molluscs. 

VITRUM.  Lat.  Gbss. 

VITTALA  NATH.  See  Rudra  Sampadayi. 

VlTTI-VER,or  Vettiver.TAM.  Cuscus  root. 

VITTULEI-KASTURI.  Tam.  Abelmos- 
•chus  moschatus.  JMoenck  ?  W*  ik  A. ;  W,  Ic. 

VrrrULU.    Tel.  seeds. 

VITTY  MABAM.  Tam.  Dalbergia  sissoides, 
Grah. 

VIVERRID-fi,  a  family  of  carnivorous, 

animals,  whose  place  in  the  order  may  be  thus 

shown. 

Order  CAIQTIVORA. 
Tribe  Plantigrada. 

Film.    IJRSiDii.  Bears. 

2  GozL.  Ursus,  4  sp. ;  Ailara,  1  8p. 

Tidbe  Semi-Plaatifirrada. 

J?am.    Hblididjs. 

^  Gen.  Arctonyx,  1  sp. ;  Helivora,  1  sp*; 
Holes,    X  ep.   ;  Taxidia,    1  ip. ; 
Helictis.  2  sp. 
TuR,    MtTSTBLTDA    Weasels ;  MarteDB. 

4  Gen.  Uartea,  2  sp, ;  Mustela,  12  sp. ; 
Latn^  7  tp. ;  Bacaogia^  1  tp. 

Tribe  I>^Lgiti«:rada. 
Fam.    FsLinA. 

1  Oen.  Felis»  li  sp. 
Fam.    ViviBumiB. 
&ub*Fam  HvBHiNJi.  Hysraaa. 
1  GttL  Bymuiy  1  «p.     . 
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Sab-Fam  ViyB]iBiK&  GiTetB. 

7  Gen.    31  sp.  yiz.  :    ViveRit  5 1|; 
Prionodon,  1  sp. ;  Parodoxunu,  10  cp^; 
Pagama,  1  Bp. ;    ArticbiB,  1 8|i.  j  Hi» 
peetes,  12  sp. ;  UrTa,  1 1^ 
Fam.    Cakidjb.    Dog  tribe. 

3  Gen.     14  sp.    viz.  :  Canis,  5  ip.; 
Cuon,  I  ep.;  Vnlpes,  8  sp. 
Of  tbe  genus  Yiverra,  known  as  citeM 
or  genets,  four  species  occur  in  the  East  It 
dies,  which  may  be  thus  noticed. 

VIVERRA  CIVETTINA.  Blytb. 
y.  Zibetha,  Water,  |  Malabar  dTet-^cat 

Found  in  ihe  forests  of  the  Western  gMi 
and  is   destructive  to  poultry. 

VIVERRA  INDICA.    Gbof.  ;  Hoism 

The  glossy  genette,  the  civet  of  EaropeiMii 

common  in  the  northern  province  of  Geyha 

•^TennenCs  Sketches  Nat.  Hist,  of  GeyL  f,^ 

VIVERRICULA  MALACCENSE  Gl 


V.  malacceoBis,  Omelin, 
V.  Raeee,  Horsfield. 
y.  Gunda,^.i7a;».  M^S. 
V.  indica,  Qtojjroy. 


Malacca  civet. 
Lesser  civet. 
Kafcaa, 
Gando^gokal, 

f»       R*ul». 
Musk-billi, 


Eno. 
Bkng. 


u 


y.  bengaleiittB)    <^ 
y.  pallida,  it 

Gjenetta  maailMs 

Easturi,  Ka 

Jowadi  manjur,     e 
Punajm  bek,        Ca 

Sayer,  »«* 


Bnnx  I  Bug-nyiil,  » 

This  is  found  throughout  India  andv 
Archipelago.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  gw^ 
or  under  rocks.  It  can  be  quite  domMtifl^ 
ed.  The  Indian  civet-cats  secrete  an  o^ 
ferous  substance  identical  with  civet,  tM 
not  the  civet  of  oommerce.  This  spedeii 
not  infrequently  found  in  the  Tenasserin  "^ 
lages^  and  its  secretion  enters  into  the  1^ 
niese  materia  medica. — Blyih.  Mason- 

VIVERRA  TANGALUNGA.  Grit-  *• 
habits  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  v^ 
of  the  Archipelago  as  far  east  as  the  FU^ 
pines. 

VIVERRA  ZIBETHA.  Link.  ZibeUcW 

y.  Zibetha,        .    Linn,     V.  melanunM,  5a^ 
y.  Bengalensis,      Gray. 
y.  undulata,  Gray, 

Katae  Beno. 

Mach-bhondar  ,, 

BagdoB  „ 

Pndogaula  BaoT. 

Inhabits  Central  India,   Cuttsdc,  Onf 
Bengal,  Assanii  Burma,  Malayana,  and  CSj^ 
It  is  destructive  to  poultiy  and  game, 
is  obtained  from  the  sub-caudal  gland  ef 
aniaial,  which  is  2\  inches  in  diam^ 
in  some  places  tbe  animal  is  kept  in 
ment  and  the  drug  is  collected  peri( 
— Jerdon  Mammals,  Horsfidd  CaiaUigf^ 
Msj(nmalia. 

VIVIAN,  General  Sir  Robert  J. 
K.  c.  B.,  of  the  Madras  Army,  hk  181S» 
ed  tiie  militaiy  service  at  Madrasb  vai 

Sradual  steps  of  promotion  until  he  ^Vv jf 
[ajor-General  in  1854.    Heooiuu«<i*^ 

lOi 


y.  orieDtalii, 
y.  dvettoidfli^ 

Enng. 
Bhran 
Nit  binlu 
Sapbiong 


9 
1» 


TOLA. 


TOLOANOBS. 


i^kiah  Contisgent  in  the  Eaat  daring  part  of 
le  Crimean  war,  and  sbot tly  afterwaids  was 
ftminated  one  of  the  Board  of  East  India 
irectors. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  a  town  on  the  eastern 
isst  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  in  lat  l?"*  42^ 
.  long.  88""  17' E.  Yiaagapatam  is  the  chief 
nm  of  the  district,  and  has  a  convenient 
jrbour ;  vessels  of  300  tons  have  been 
lit  there.  Mach  work  of  horn  and  ivory 
d  silver  is  performed.  Ankapilly  is  an- 
tier  wealthy  town,  also  Vijsianagram.  The 
polation  of  the  district  is  1,254,272.  Vizaga- 
tem,  as  a  Madras  coUectorate,  formed  part 
the  Northern  Circars,  in  the  low  country 
tureen  the  Eastern  ghats  and  the  Bay  of 
mgal.  Large  supplies  of  Sal  (Shorea)  and 
egia  (Pterocarpus  marsupium)  tim.ber  find 
eir  way  to  the  coast  in  the  north  part  of  the 
laagapatam  district,  and  in  the  whole  of 
anjam.— OoTM^rvator'f  Report^  p.  1 2. 
YIZIANAGRAM,  a  town  and  military  can- 
ffiment  near  Yizagapatam. 
YIZIADROOG,  in  the  Conkan ;  its  flag- 
aff  is  in  hit  16^  34'  N. 

VIZI  AN  AGAR,  in  1441  was  visited  by 
unal-ud-din,  whom  his  father  Kazi-shah  Ruh 

Samarcand  sent    on  an  embassy  to  this 
ace.    See  Nicolo  di  Conti. 
VLA80H.  D0T.  Flax. 
VLOER-TAPYTEN.  Dut.  Carpets. 
YOBILINTA.    Tel.    Polygonum  hernia- 
ides,  JMiL 

VODDU  or  Woddu.  Can.  Used  for  catch- 
g  fish,  is  like  a  large  hurdle,  the  full  breadth 
the  river,  and  is  frequently  thrown  across  a 
ream  as  large  as  the  Thames  at  Richmond. 
M  Coorg  race  annually  place  woddu  at  the 
ada  of  the  Canara  rivers  to  catch  the  fish 
boming  from  spawning. 
VODALA.  Tjsl.  Poivrea  Rozburghii,  De 
tnd. 

YODI.  Trl.    Spathodea  Rheedii,  Spreng. 
YODISA.  Tbl.  Cluytia  collina,  Boxb, 
YODITE,    also    Tummeda.  Tbl.  Species 
Diospyros. 

YODLU.  Tbl.  See  Oryza  sativa. 
YOOEL.  Obr.  Bird. 
YOGEL-LEIM.  Qbs.  Bird-lime. 
YOGELS.  A  group  of  small  islands  off  the 
slay  ooast 

YOBEMO  KADPHISES.    See  Kabul 
YOHORO,  or  Wohoro,  properly  Bohra,  of 
nsexat^  are  traders^  ahop-keeperB»  and  bankers 
the  west  of  India.  They  are  of  two  classes, 
ilimani  and  Dawdi— TFi/«.  See  Borah. 
YQHU  MANO.  See  Bactria. 
YOIGT,  C.  J.,  author  of  Hortus  Suburb- 
ma  Oalcatten«is»  published  at  Calcutta  in 
U6. 

¥OLA*  Savs,  Mynfa*  I 
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YOLATILE  ALKALI.  EirO*   Amtnooia. 

YOLATILE  OIL  OF  CASSIA  BARK. 
Cassia  oil. 

VOLCANIC  ROCKS.  In  Central  India, 
volcanic  rocks  spread  east  and  west  from 
Neemuch  in  the  form  of  basalt,  basaltio 
greenstone,  greenstone  and  greenstone  amyg- 
daloid, and  southwards  by  Oujein  and 
Sanger  across  the  Yindhya,  assuming  a  colam- 
nar  ^ructure-  in  their  steep  descent  to  the 
Nerbudda.  The  trap  across  this  river  meets 
with  sandstone  and  fossils  in  the  Satpura 
range,  and  spreads  over  all  western  Berar  and 
the  Aurungabad  province ;  it  assumes  a  colum- 
nar form  at  Qawilgurh  andChikaldah,  oocupMB 
Kandeish  and  the  Concan  to  Bombay^  and 
passes  southwards  to  Malwa  in  laikuda  16* 
north  'y  its  southern  limits  being  observed 
south  of  Puiiderpoor,  and  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kistna  towards  Bdjapore.  In  the  valleys 
near  Homnabad,  south  and  west  of  Beder,  It 
is  seen  between  and  beneath,  but  never  petie- 
trating  the  great  plateaux  of  laterite  hills,  and 
is  noticed  at  Maharajah-pettah,  30  miles  west 
of  Hyderabad.  The  eastern  edge  of  this  vast 
tract  of  volcanic  rocks,  after  crossing  the  Ner- 
budda  to  the  south,  skirts  the  town  of  Nag- 
pore  in  Berar,  passes  Nandeir,  onwards  to  ^e 
west  of  Hyderabad  and  to  its  southern  limita 
just  mentioned.  South  of  this,  as  well  as  to 
the  eastward,  the  trap  only  appears  as  great 
dykes,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  broad, 
which  run  east  and  west  parallel  with  each 
other.  These  dykes  can,  at  places,  be  traced 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  bursting  throngb 
the  granite  and  other  rocks,  tearing  the  high- 
est of  the  hills  asunder  and  filling  the  chasma 
and  crevices  with  their  dark  and  compact  sub- 
stance. In  these  provinces,  the  elements  of 
the  trap-rock  assume,  in  the  dykes,  a  variety 
of  lithologic  appearances,  greenstone,  andpor- 
phyritic  greenstone ;  and,  in  the  great  volcanic 
district,  basaltic  greenstone,  hornblende  rock, 
basalt,  and  amygdaloid,  with  cornelian,  helio- 
trope, prase,  jasper,  agates  and  onyx.  The 
dykes  are  particularly  numerous  near  Hydera- 
bad, but  they  occur  in  the  Balaghaut  Ceded 
Districts,  in  the  Oamatic  and  Mysore  almost 
\o  the  southern  cape  of  the  peninsula,  and, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  they  run  due  east 
and  west. 

YOLCANOEH.  The  middle  of  the  18th 
century  was  a  great  epoch  of  earthquakes  all 
over  the  world.  In  1750  Chili  was  visited  by 
an  earthquake,  by  which  the  town  of  Con*  * 
ceplion  was  destroyed :  the  sea  rolled  oyer  it^ 
and  the  entire  port  from  thenceforth  becanw 
useless*  The  whole  shore  seems  to  have  sob- 
tained  an  upheaval  of  about  24  feet ;  and 
^lells  similar  to  those  found  ia  the  adjoining 
seasyavaMW  abuDdast  on  mmmtaina  aboH 
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lOOOfaelhifl^  LjaU'iElaiii6BtogiTflBitl84SlTB]lqr 
Ei^liah  feet  On  the  15th  Septonber  1751, 
the  cftpitel  of  St.  Domingo  wis  destroyed  by 
an  earthqaakOy  and  part  of  the  ooast,  40 
leagaea  in  length,  aonk  down*  and  has  ever 
since  formed  a  bay  of  the  sea.  The  Lisbon 
earthquake,  one  of  the  most  fearful  on  record, 
occnrnd  in  November  1755,  and  in  1757  the 
Azores  were  struck  with  an  earthqnake,  daring 
which  sixteen  small  islands  arose  abont  200 
yarda  from  the  shore ;  these  corresponded  very 
closely  with  the  Pondicheny  explosion. 

Volcanic  regions  occur  to  the  westward  of 
Kurrachee,  and  on  the  South  Arabian  coast, 
and  in  the  Bed  Sea.  The  Tolcanic  band  trends 
away  northerly,  from  lat.  2^  to  hit.  22%  at 
the  mouth  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  commencing  with  Cape  Aden,  and  conclud- 
ing with  Qibbel  Teir,  extending  across  from 
the  former  of  these  to  the  Salt  Lake  Asasl, 
inland  from  Tadjonra,  and  so  on  towards 

Shoa. 

Aden  is  spoken  of  by  Arab  writers  as 
having  been  in  a  state  of  activity  within  the 
historic  period,  and  though  there  scarcely 
seems  sufficient  evidence  of  this  to  be  relied 
00,  and  a  very  strong  presumption  to  the  con- 
trary, it  has  all  the  appearance  of  great  recen- 
cy. The  Aden  volcano  forms  the  terminal 
'  point  of  Southern  Arabia,  where  the  shore, 
after  having  inclined  gently  southward  from 
Bas-el-Hudd,  21^  N.  lat,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Qulf,  to  12%  stretches  almost 
due  west  till  it  turns  up  the  Bed  Sea.  At 
no  great  distance  of  time  it  has  obviously 
been  an  island,  and  is  now  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  low  sandy  spit  four  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  across,  only  a  few  feet 
above  high- water  mark  ;.  the  whole  shore,  in- 
deed, consists  of  sandy  downs  or  salt  swamps, 
only  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
wearing  the  aspect  of  recent  emergence.  The 
peninsula  itself  ia  an  irregular  oval,  five  miles 
in  its  greater,  and  three  in  its  lesser  diameter. 
There  are  numerous  little  head-lands  with 
sandy  bays  between,  all  around  it  There  is 
at  the  head  of  each  little  bay  and  on  several 
points  of  the  shore  besides,  a  level  expanse  of 
rolled  gravel  and  sea  shells,  evidently  an  old 
sea  margin,  brought  to  light  by  the  same  up« 
heaval  that  converted  the  island  into  a  pen- 
insula, and  raised  the  isthmus  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  rooks  themselves  are  all  lavas 
of  Tttrions  desoriptionsj  more  or  less  vesicular, 
and  the  volcano  affords  a  vast  diversity  of  ig- 
neous minerals.  There  seem  to  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  a  number  of  craters  in 
the  mountain,  one  of  very  considerable  mag- 
nitude, beyond  the  coal  depot  beti^ixt  Bas 
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am.  TIn  a4p 
of  tiie  principal  enter  is  ncu  thi  cflta 
of  the  peninsola.  The  crater  itidf  9» 
pies  the  eastern  half!  It  isezeeediDgljieB 
defined  indeed,  and  at  occe  iDdicitci  iti 
origin  to  the  spectator.  It  is  about  one  d 
a  half  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  netrly  drak 
affording  a  circuit  of  five  oules.  Of  thiiUI 
a  mile  has  been  blown  out  right  down  to  tb 
level  of  the  sea.  The  bottom  of  the  enta^ 
on  which  stands  the  town  of  Aden  isd  tb 
British  cantonments,  is  covered  witk  M 
of  rolled  gravel  and  sea  shells,  prunn;  tb 
there  has  been  no  trace  of  emptioa  uMtk 
last  general  upheaval,  ^diich  prodaeedtkv 
beach  all  along  these  shores,  hot  vhiii 
still  believed  to  have  been  within  the  hm 
perhaps  even  the  historic,  period.  The  Shis 
Shum  range,  which  forms  about  hslf  tl»n& 
of  the  crater,  reaches  an  altitude  of  t^ 
1760  feet.  There  is  a  hug9  crtfikociBt 
which  cats  above  a  third  off  the  easten  sii 
of  the  volcano,  and  through  a  portion  ef  tto 
constituting  a  narrow  gorge  or  pao,  teil^ 
wide,  and  twenty  or  thirty  high,  the  iw 
from  Steamer  Point  enters  the  cnttt.  * 
leads  to  the  cantonments.  Dr.  J.  P.  ^ 
colmson  supposed  this  to  have  been  the» 
mains  of  the  latest  great  ernption  of  ^ 
the  effects  are  chiefly  manifest  on  tht  ^ 
land  on  the  eastern  buttress  of  Sbam-Sbiii 
by  this  the  ancient  crater  was  aluti^ 
nearly  through  its  centre  from  the  noitkai^ 
the  southern  pass,  breaking  into  ^^^ 
separating  the  whole  of  the  eastern  adi' 
the  edge  of  which  Seera  Island  is  a  if 
ment,  and  in  these  views  Dr.  Bnist  ooa^ 
(See  London  As.  Trans.  1886.)  ODOi^J 
side  of  this  which  remains,  the  ^* 
the  crater  subsides  from  1700  to  607  W 
and  then  breaks  away  altogether.  Th* » 
probably  occurred  when  the  side  of  tbetfj 
was  blown  out  and  demolished.  Thew' 
of  the  crater,  as  now  existing,  whan  sees  i^ 
the  eantouments,  present  the  moslmagdij 
view  that  can  be  imagined  ;  one  semi^^D^ 
precipice,  five  miles  in  circuit,  asceDdti^ 
1776  feet  from  the  plain.  IL  isinmoafj^ 
perpendicular.  The  cliff  is  of  a  rostf  ^ 
brown  colour,  and  full  of  caverns  sad  ni^ 
es,  carved  almost  like  the  altar  aentt*! 
Qolhic  cathedral  Qreat  streams  of  la^^ 
be  observed  from  point  to  point,  ai  if"! 
fiery  cataract  had  been  arrested  in  i*^ 
gress,  and  congealed  as  it  flowed  fio^jj 
lesser  rents  of  the  principal  crater.  0>^ 
parts  of  the  rocky  600  feet  above  tfael^ 
the  sea,  to  the  level  of  Sbnm-ShMr^ 
masses  of  volcanic  ashes  ara  strewed 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks;  these 


Morbut  and  Bas  Tar  Shsgan,  having  been 

blown  outwards,  and  la  now  ramalning  as  a '  abomidinff,  aa  does  the  cuifaoe  ill 
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vith  eea  sBells  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  to 
all  appearance  borne  up  by  the  volcano  on  its 
last  emergence  from  tbe  deep; 
Bigbt  across  the  bay  to  the  eastward,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  are  the  magnificent  remains 
of  another  crater,  called  Jab'l  Hassan.     It  is 
nearly  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  Aden,  but 
rests  on  the  mainland.     The  centre  peak  at- 
tains an  altitude  of  1237  feet,  and  on  sailing 
round,  in  certain  aspects,  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stapeudous  Gothic  cathedral  ;  two 
peaks  of  700  feet,  close  beside  each  other,  have 
obtained  the  very  unpicturesque  name  of  the 
Ass'   Ears*  from    the  appearance  presented 
by  them  far  out  at  sea,   Seven  miles  beyond 
this,  and  seventeen  from  Aden,  another  frag- 
ment of  a  cone  of  smaller  size  but  considerable 
beauty  rises  up  to  the  altitude  of  700  feet  and 
projects  about  three  miles  into  the  sea,  while 
half-way  betwixt  this  and  the  strait,    Jab*l 
Knrruz  or  St  Antony,  apparently  a  volcano, 
reaches  an  elevation   of   1772  feet.    Barren 
peak  and  the  high  range  of  Jab'l  Arrar,  or  the 
Chimney  Peaks,  just  opposite  the  strait,  have 
been  all  set  down  by  the  surveyors  as  hills  of 
▼olcanio  origin.    The  range  from  this  bends 
northward  and  follows  the  line  of  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.     From  Aden  to  Bab-el-mandeb, 
indeed,  the  rocks  along  the  Arabian  shore  seem 
to  be  wholly  volcanic  for  a  distance  of  above 
100  miles.     On  the  African  shore  a  singular 
cove  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Bay  of  Tadjoura, 
called  Joobul  Ehareb,  seems  the  crater  of  an 
old  volcano  ;  it  is  oonneoted  with  the  Bay  of 
Tadjoura  by  two  narrow  channels,  the  whole 
width  across  from  coast  to  coast  being  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  with  a  small  island 
near  the  middle.  One  of  the  channels  is  forty 
yards  wide,  with  sixteen  fathoms  water  ;  the 
other  250,  with  three  fathoms.    The  cove  in- 
side is  about  thirteen  miles  in  diameter  by 
»iXy  the  western  portion  is  volcanic.     At  its 
extremity  is  a  basin,  or  crater,  300  yards  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  precipitous  volcanic 
cliffs  through  which  the  sea  makes  its  way  to 
the  water  inside  ;  the  entrance  is  dry  at  low 
^ater.     Lava  and  scorin  abound  everywhere 
around.     The  waters  of  the  cove   are  said 
occasionally  to  be  violently  agitated  and  dis- 
turbed without  apparent  cause,  probably  by 
tbe  emission  of  gas  from  below,  the  rolcano 
being  scarcely  yet  asleep.     Off  the  outer  bay, 
the  hills  are  of  limestone,  and  rise  to  the 
beight  of  3000  feet. 

The  rocka  around  the  Salt  Lake  Atsal,  whose 
craters  are  now  nearly  dried  up  and  encrusted 
vith  aalt^  are  all  volcanic  on  th^  eastern  side. 
A  bed  of  laya^  containing  several  deep  fissures, 
separates  the  waters  of  the  lake  from  those 
at  Joobul,  or  Ouba-el  Eherab,  of  which  it 
appears  to  harre  been  a  continmtion.  The 
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lake  is  in  1 V  38'  ir  N.,  and  42<^30'  6'  E.,  it 
is  about  seven  miles  across  in  its  larger  dia- 
meter and  570  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
For  about  300  miles  westward  into  the 
interior  the  whole  country  seems  volcanic 

To  the  south-westward  of  this,  near  Shoa, 
is  the  volcano  of  Jab'l  Abida,  about  4000 
feet  high,  its  crater  opening  to  the  N.  W., 
and  about  two  and  half  miles  in  diameter,  and 
further  6n  the  still  higher  peak  of  Aiullo. 
Here,  there  is  an  even  plain  about  thirty  miles 
in  diameter,  studded  with  small  cones,  of 
which  as  many  as  twenty  may  be  counted  at 
once,  each  exhibiting  a  distinct  and  well  form- 
ed crater.  The  lava  everywhere  around  is 
fresh  and  glossy,  but  no  tradition  exists  of  any 
eruption  having  occurred  within  the  memory 
of  man.  ^ 

The  volcanic  peaks  of  the  High  Brothers 
are  just  outside  the  gut  of  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
el-mandeb  on  the  African  shores.  The  island 
of  Perim,  which  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
strait  near  the  Arabian  side,  with  the  Bab-el- 
mandeb  Peak  00  the  mainland  close  by  are 
masses  of  1  a va.  Along  the  A f rican  shore^  from 
lat.  11«*  to  lat.  li^  and  from  long.  42**  to  long. 
44^  the  series  of  volcanoes  is  uninterrupted 
for  tbe  space  of  400  miles,  running  into  the' 
interior  about  10**  N.  towards  Ankobar,  long. 
40^  E.  How  far  the  volcanic  district  extends 
into  the  interior  along  the  African  shore 
within  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb  does  not 
appear.  A  range  of  hills  above  fourteen  miles 
from  the  sea  to  which  it  is  nearly  parallel  is 
set  down  on  the  chart  as  mostly  volcanic. 
There  is  a  second  chain  of  very  high  mountains 
parallel  to  this  again,  about  fifty  miles  fur- 
ther to  the  west,  but  its  character  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ascertained. 

On  the  Arabian  shore,  from  lat.  30^  to  lat. 
15^40'^  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  a 
range  of  hills  of  volcafifc  origin  is  set  down 
on  the  map  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
shore,  with  a  second  range  behind  them, 
like  that  on  the  African  side,  undescribed. 
The  lower  range  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Aden  volcanoes,  thus  extending  in  a  con- 
tinuous litoe  for  above  300  miles  along 
shore.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  whole  basin  of  the  Bed  Sea,  here 
about  100  miles  across,  from  the  Arabian  to 
the  African  chain  of  peaks,  is  volcanic,  stud* 
ded  as  the  intermediate  channel  is  with  cones 
now  in  a  state  of  activity,  so  that  the  ascer- 
tained area  of  this  region  from  Aden  to  near 
Ankobar,  and  from  this  to  Jabi  Teir  is  about 
350  miles  fi*om  E.  to  W.  and  450  from  S.  to 
N.  Within  tbe  channel  of  the  Red  Sea  the  mosls 
conspicuous  peaks  are  the  Harnish  Islands, 
and  Jab'l  Ooogur,  betwixt  lat  13^  40^  and 
U%  the  Zebeyar  Islands  in  lat.  15?  and 
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Jaiyi  T«ir  in  lat  15<)  30'.    A  Tioleot  enip* 
tion  of  short  continuance  occurred  in  the 
Zebeyar  Islands  on  the  6th  August   1846. 
Jab'l   Teir  has  for  nearly  a   century   been 
known  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  activity. 
It  was  visited  by  Bruce  in  1774  ;  it  then  gave 
out  smoke,  and  was  said  occasionally  to  emit 
flame  and  stones ;  he  describes  the  masses  of 
iava  as  having  shells  embedded  in  tbero,  a  cir- 
cuDistance  ^faat  has  not,  so  far  as  has  been 
observed,  been  noticed  by  any  other  traveller. 
It  was  visited  by  Capt.  Elman  when  engaged 
in  survey' in  1838,  and  by  Dr.  Kirk  in  1841. 
The  island  is  circular,  about  seven  aud  a 
half  miles  round,  and  estimated  variously  from 
300,  500  and  900  feet  high,  resembling  on  be- 
ing approached,  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation 
rising  from  a  plain   terminating  in  a  bluff 
ateep  on  the  eastern  extremity.  The  summit  of 
the  hill  is  about  300  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
there  are  no  soundings  close  in  shore,  at  150 
fathoms,  so  that  the  visible  portion  is  merely 
the  sdmmit  of  a  hill  the  base  of  which  is  hid 
by  the  water,  in  all  probability   1,109  feet 
high,  or  1,900,  if  the  altitude  of  900  feet 
assigned  it  by  the  chart  be  correct.  The  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  ashes,  lava,  and  cin> 
ders ;  near  the  summit  there  are  about  fifteen 
small  open  craters,  from  several  of  which  steam 
and  hot  air  are  continually  issuing  and  occasion- 
ally smoke.    Streams  of  indurated  lava  are 
seen  to  proceed  from  these  chiefly  towards  the 
cast  side  of  the  island.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
on  fire  about  1828  or  1 830.    One  of  the  peaks 
in  which  it  terminates  exhibits  the  remains  of 
two  craters  of  about  twenty -five  feet  in  diame- 


lightning  and  a  oontinuooB  roll  at  thni^ 
which  had  a  very  peculiar  soand,  asif  dba 
upon  the  water.  Hauled  out  S.  by  W.  siup 
steering  previously  8.  S,  K  At  11-30  tb 
rain  abated  a  little  :  saw  the  Zebayer  islaodi 
bearing  easterly,  distant  about  sevenmileitBi 
a  steamer  between  us  and  the  islands  diatail 
from  about  four  miles.  The  weather  contiBi- 
ed  thick  and  squally,  with  much  lightning; 
till  we  got  as  far  as  Mocha.  Barometer  in 
very  slightly  affected  by  it  Mr.  Henry  P.Li»> 
veil,  Acting  Commander  Steamer  EiadostM^ 
was  on  board  the  steam  vessel  l^otoiiaat 
the  time  that  Commander  Barker  allodei^ 
and  he  noted  down  at  the  time  ail  the  ciKO- 
stances  relating  to  this  sudden  outbreak  d 
Saddle  Island,  and  gives  the  snb&tuieiff 
his  notes,  from  which  will  at  once  be i« 
the  facts  of  the  case  : — He  adds  ^  14th  Ai^ 
1846,  off  Zebayer  Islands,  lat.  15^  T  loiig.4f 
12',  on  the  voyage  to  Suez.  The  whoreforenM 
has  been  calm  and  excessively  sultry.  Skis 
overcast;  particularly  dark  and  threstoois 
towards  the  N.  W.  Thermometer  95^.  ^ 
ed  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamer  booi 
for  Aden  ;  she  passed  about  four  miks  ti 
the  west  of  us  as  we  were  closing  in  witktfei 
group  of  islands.  Soon  after  she  pasN^i 
violent  squall  from  the  N-  W.  burst  upon  » 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  drenching  ihoiS 
of  rain,  heavy  peals  of  thunder,  and  y^ 
flashes  of  lightning.  Ship  going  about  6i||iik 
knots  during  the  forenoon — reduced  to  tlM( 
knots  when  the  squall  came  on  ;  tempeiM 
brought  down  to  80  degrees.  Passed  ilof 
the  westeni  side  of  the  Zebayer  group  ^ 


ter;  both  have  fallen  in.  A  single  crater  of  much  I  islands.     When  opposite  to   Saddle  Ial«i 
more  recent  formation  than  the  others  appears 
in  the  northern  peak  of  Jab'l  Teir,  it  seems 
the  northernmost  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  probably  limits  the  band. 

The  following  letters  from  Commander  J. 
W.  Barker^  Indian  Navy  will  set  the  question 
as  to  the  Zebayer  eruption  completely  at 
rest.  The  smoke  was  first  pointed  out  to  him 
by  Assistant  Surgeon  Nicolson,  and  seen 
by  all  on  board  the  Victoria  not  at  one  mo- 
ment, but  at  different  periods  ;  and  at  the 
time  it  was  first  seen,  the  Hindostan  was 
to  N.  N.  W.  of  the  Quoin  Bock,  the  northern- 
most of  the  Zebayer  group»  and  distant  from 
the  Victoria  at  least  16  or  18  miles  in  a  con* 
trary  direction. 

14th  August  1846,  8  a.  M.-*Pass6d  Jibbel 
Teir  all  sail  set  with  a  li^t  breeze  from  N. 

9  A.  M. — A  heavy  black  cloud,  rising  rapid* 
ly  from  the  S.  W.  which  in  half  an  hour 
formed  into  about  a  dozen  large  water  spouts. 

10  A.  M.-r-^Saw  the  Quoin  %ock. 
10-30  A^iL — ^Ihe  squall  burst  upo»  us  with  . 

tieavyi  rfiun,  a^d  blowing  furiously^  with  lUHOh  I  on  tbe  Alima  shore  ef  tke  Bed  Sb%  ^ 
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(pne  of  the  Zebayer  group),  and  only  akai 
three  miles  distant  from  it,  observed  a  eoloa 
of  smoke  issuing  from  the  summit  of  out  if 
its  cones.  The  squall  was  then  at  iti  hddhfc 
The  column  gradually  increased  in  siat^  vbiii 
at  the  same  time,  distinct  jets  of  amokeiMfli 
as  if  from  numerous  small  ap«rtares  rou^ 
the  oster  margin  of  the  cone*  Befoieiiii 
squall  burst,  the  summit  of  the  islsnd  iv 
perfectly  dear.  After  passing  the  isUnd,iii 
while  it  continued  in  sight,  we  obeerfed  Ai 
smoke. 

The  above  furnishes  one  more  illosMM* 
of  the  intimate  connection  betwixt  earthqiih 
volcanic,  and  meteorological  phenomeai  i^ 
well  adverted  to  by  Captain  Baird  Sni^ 
During  the  Cleopatra's  hurricane  of  the  iM 
April  1847,  and  again  at  the  puMd^ 
land  squall  oa  the  6th  AprU  18i8,  theWT 
netio  instruments  at  Bombay  ecmfciniiid  is* 
state  of  great  disturbaaoe  lor  upwards  of  li> 

days. 
An  eniption  of  a  voloaoo  oeeunedBsarB' 
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balf  way  between  Massowah  and  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-mandeb,  A  natiye  of  that  village  stated 
bhat  '^  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  or  moruing 
jf  the  8th  instant,  the  people  of  Edd  were 
ft  wakened  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  fol- 
lowed by  others,  which  continued  with  little 
.ntermission.   For  about  an  hour  at  sunrise,  a 
quantity  of  fine  ]nhite  dust  fell  over  tlie  vil- 
lage like  rain.     About  noon  the  character  of 
^he  dust  appeared  to  change,  and  then  resem- 
bled red  earth  ;  shortly  afterwards  it  increas- 
ad  to  such  an  extent  that  the  air  was  perfect- 
ly darkened,  and  we  had  to  light  lamps  in 
>nr  houses.     It  was  darker  than  the  darkest 
[light  and  the  whole  place  was  covered  with 
^his  dust  nearly  knee  deep.     On  the  9th  the 
last  somewhat  abated,  and  we  were  able  to 
lee  a  Httle  in  our  houses  without  lights.     At 
dight  we  saw  fire  and  dense  smoke  issuing 
rrom  a  mountain  named  Jab*l  Debbesh,  situ- 
ated about  a  day's  journey  inland,  and  this 
continued  all  the  time  I  remained   at  Edd. 
rhe  ashes  only  fell  for  two  days,  and  sounds 
like  the  firing  of  guns  issued  from  the  moun- 
tain.    This  mountain  is  inhabited,  but  no  one 
bad  reached  Edd  thence,  when  I  left ;  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  ever  been  heard  of  before,  and 
the  people  are  exceedingly  frightened."    This 
nccount  was  afterwards  amply  confirmed  from 
3ther  sources,  and  the  most  remarkable  feature 
Df  the  case  is  the  immense  extent  affected  by 
the  disturbance.     The  officer  commanding  the 
detachment  at  Perim  heard  the  sounds  emit- 
ted by  the  volcano  distinctly,  and  attributed 
bbem  to  a  bombardment.     Ele  reported  that 
^be  firing  commenced  about  2  a.  m.  on  the  8th 
astant,  and  continued  with  long  intervals  up 
\o  the   10th  or   11th.     The  general  idea  at 
Perim  was  that  the  sound   proceeded  from 
ITe  African  coast.  The  firing  on  the  8th  was 
rery  heavy  and  continued  for  9  or  10  hours. 
Soth  the   steamers  Candia  and   Ottawa  re- 
)orted  having  had  two  very  hot  days  in  the 
o^eer  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  10th 
nstant  they  encountered  what  appeared  to  be 
ilce  a  London  fog,  which  continued  for  several 
ictus.    The  captain  of  the  latter  vessel  de- 
icribed  this  fog  as  consisting  of  very  fine  dust, 
o  thick  that  he  could  not  see  the  length  of 
lie   ship,  and  during  its  continiuince  the 
lyeather  was  perfectly  calm.  On  the  8th  of  the 
nonth  several  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were 
-elt  at  Mocha  and  fiodeida ;  and  there,  as 
p^ell  as  along  the  entire  coast  of  Yemen  and 
nland  as  far  as  the  mountain  range,  the  dust 
tesoribed  as  white  ashes  fell  for  several  days. 
Pb«  noises  were  also  heard,  and  as  usual, 
i^ere  attributed  to  artillery.     The  Naooda  of 
k  boat  which  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bar« 
row  WM  detained  ten  days  in  the  Dhakie 
^chipelago  unable  to  continue  bis  voyafe 
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owing  to  dense  douds  of  dust  which  darken* 
ed  the  air  ;  many  other  Nacodas  reported  the 
same  thing,  and  one  brought  a  specimen 
of  this  dust,  which  he  said  had  fallen  on  his 
ship  in  such  quantities  that  he  could  not 
keep  his  proof  clear  by  continual  sweeping. 
The  dust  appears  like  very  finely  powdered 
pumice  containing  minute  particles  of  mica. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  are  undoubtedly  of  igneous  ongio, 
no  active  volcano  has  been  known  in  modem 
times  save  in  the  Zebair  Islands,  one  of  which 
was  observed  In  a  state  of  activity  by  the 
commander  of  the  L  N.  steamer  Victoria  in 
August  1860. 

There  is  no  information  whatever  as  to  any 
volcanoes  in  the  interiur  of  Arabia,  ov  to  the 
northward. 

An  extinct  volcano,  called  Mount  Nrmrod, 
is  described  by  Mr.  Chancourtois  as  existing 
near  the  Salt  Lake  Van  in  Armenistan,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  between  the  38th  and  39th 
degrees  of  latitude. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  the 
city  of  Hit,  in  the  region  of  the  petroleum 
wells,  Dr.  Winchester  found  scoria  on  the 
summit  of  a  detached  hill  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  ;  no  other  volcanio 
appearances  were  observed. 

Lyell  in  hia  Principles  of  Geology,  1832- 
1851,  remarks  that  the  city  of  Onjein  was, 
about  fifty  years  before  the  christian  era,  the 
seat  of  empire,  of  art,  and  of  learning,  but  in 
the  time  of  the  rajah  Vicrantiaditya,  it  was 
overwhelmed,  together,  as  tradition  reports, 
with  more  than  eighty  other  large  towns  in  the 
provinces  of  Malwa  and  Bagur,  '  by  a  shower 
of  earth.'  The  city  which  now  bears  the 
name  is  situated  a  mile  to  the  southward  of 
the  ancient  town.  On  digging  on  the  spot 
where  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  stood, 
to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  there 
are  frequently  discovered  entire  brick  walls, 
pillars  of  stone,  and  pieces  of  wood  of  an  ex* 
traordinary  hardness,  besides  utensils  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  ancient  coins.  Many  coins  are 
also  found  in  the  channels  cut  by  the  period- 
cal  rains,  or  in  the  beds  of  torrents  into  which 
they  have  been  washed.  A  large  quantity  of 
wheat  was  found  by  a  man  digging  for  bricks. 
It  was  almost  entirely  consumed,  and  in  a 
state  resembling  charcoal.  In  a  ravine  cut  by 
the  rains,  fronv  which  several  stone  pillars  had 
been  dug,  Mr.  Hunter  saw  a  space  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  long  and  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
composed  of  earthen  vessels,  broken  and 
closely  compacted  together.  It  was  conjectur- 
ed, with  great  appearance  of  probability,  to 
have  been  a  pottePs  kiln.  Between  this  place 
and  the  new  town  is  a  hollow,  in  which,  tradi- 
tion says,  the  tiver  Sipparah  formerly  ran.  It 
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dianged  ite  course  at  the  time  the  city  w»8 
buried,  and  now  runs  to  the  westward.  The 
soil  which  covers  Oujein  is  described  as  being 
of  an  ash  grey  colour,  with  minute  specks  of 
black  sa^nd.  That  the  shower  of  earth  which 
is  reported  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  was 
produced  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  we  cannot 
doubt,  although  no  information  has  been  ob- 
tained respecting  the  site  of  the  event,  and 
the  nearest  volcano  of  which  we  read  is  that 
which  was  in  eruption  during  the  Cutch  earth- 
quake in  1819,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  Bhooj.  the  capital  of  Cutch,  and 
at  least  three  hundred  geographical  miles  from 
the  town  of  Oujein. 

Captain  F.  Dangerfield,  who   accompanied 
SirJohn  Malcolm  in  his  military  expedition  into 
Central  India,  states  that  the  river  Nerbudda, 
in  Malwa,  has  its  channel  excavated  through 
columnar  basalt,  on  which  rest  beds  of  marl 
impregnated  with  salt.  The  upper  of  these  beds 
is  of  a  light  colour,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  thick,  and  rests  horizontally  on  the  lower 
bed,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour.     Both  ap- 
pear from  the  description  to  be  tuffacompoRed 
of  the  materials  of  volcimic  ejections,  and  for- 
ming a  covering  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet 
deep  overlying  the  basalt,  which  seems  to  re- 
semble BOineof  the  currents  of  prismatic  lava 
in  Auvergn^  ^nd   the   Vivarais.     Near  the 
middle  of  this  tufaceous  mass,  and  therefore 
at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  or  more  from  the 
surface,  just  where  the  two  beds  of  tuflf  meet, 
Captain  Dangerfield  was  shown,  near  the  city 
of  Mhysir,  buried   bricks  and   large  earthen 
vessels  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
city  ofkhysir  destroyed  by  the  catastrophe  of 
Oujein.     But  Capt.  Dangerfield  in  reference 
to    Mhysir,    seems    to  have    believed    the 
earthy   mass  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerb^dda 
alluvial,  not  volcanic.     Mr.  Hunter  seems  to 
have  written  as  to  the  volcanic  action  from 
hearsay.     Conolly,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks 
from  careful  and  minute  personal  observation, 
he  being  one  of  the  most  exact  and  obser- 
vant writers  of  his  time ;  but  another  writer 
says  the  theories  which  account  for  the  change 
of  site  of  Oujein  appear  to  him  all  equally  un- 
satisfactory. He  neither  believes  with  Hunter 
that  a  shower  of  earth  nor  with  Malcolm  that 
a  flood,  overwhelmed  the  old  city,  nor  with  the 
natives  that  it  was  turned  topsy  turvy.     The 
tales  of  old  bricks,  and  of  wood  of  surprising 
hardness,  &a  dug  up  at  depths  of  fifteen  feet 
seem  exaggeration.  Several  people  were  inter- 
rogated who  had  been  twenty  and  thirty  years 
at  the  place,  none  of  them  had  ever  positively 
seen  such  things  though  all  believed  most  re- 
ligiously both  these  and  much  more  wonderful 
enrioaities  to  be  found.    The  theory  of.  an 
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inundation  is  prindptlly  supported  byattifr 
tion  that  the  river  has  changed  its  bed. 

Capt.   R.  L.  Playfair,  officiating  PoUtial 

Resident,  Aden,  wrote  an  account  of  the  ott- 

burst  of  the  volcano  near  Edd  on  the  Aineu 

coast  of  the  Red  Sea.   At  Edd,  lat.  13*57' S, 

long.  41*4'  E,  about  half-way  between  Mm- 

souah  and  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  eutkr 

quake   shocks  occurred  on  the  night  of  th 

7th  of  May  or  the  morning  of  the  8th  dnriq 

about  an  hour.     At  sunrise  fine  dust  fell,  ^ 

first  white  afterwards  red ;  the  day  was  pit* 

dark  and  the  dust  was  nearly  knee-deep.   Oi 

the  9th  the  fall  of  dust  abated,  and  at  nightfai 

and  smoke  were  seen  issuing  from  JaVi  Dab- 

beh,  a. mountain  about  a  day's  journey  inl«i 

andeounds  like  the  firing  of  cannon  werehes^ 

At  Perira  the   sounds  were  heard  at  aW 

2  A.  M.  on  the  8th,  and  at  long  intervals  iip» 

the  10th  or  11th.  The  dust  was  also  metiiti 

at  sea ;  and  along  the  entire  coast  of  Ycdb 

the  dust  fell  for  several  days.     Several  abotfa 

were  felt  on  the  8th  at   Mokha  and  Hudai^ 

Further  to  the  east  the  region  of  recai 

direct  volcanic  action  seems  to  terminate  witK 

the    extremity   of   the  delta  of  the  Ganp 

[Col.  Causeley,   Bi.  As,   Trans,    vol.  XTIL 

p.  1.]  A  few  hot  springs  are  all  we  have » 

indicate  the  agency  of  a  subterranean  fire  k 

nearly  1000  miles  across  the  peninsula.  The* 

are  hot  springs  in  the  Damoodah  valley,  23* 

10'  N.,  in  Gangetic  India,  in  Kunawar,  intk 

lower   Himalaya,   and   near  Lohunkand  « 

the  Sutlej.     The  most  notable  of  these  is  tiufc 

at  Sargunga,  near  Chota  Nagpore,  in  Centnl 

India,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  a 

184*:  it  smells  strongly,  and  seems  to  bei 

Uarrowgate. 

Indications  of  active  volcanic   action  «i 

numerous,   and   in  the   valley   of  Kssbnii; 

Dr.  Falconer   reports  that  a   singular  '^ 

of  fire'  exists  in  the  valley,  of   oonsideaUi 

dimensions,  and  through  crevices  in  whiA 

flames  continually  issue.     The    outlinei  ^ 

this  volcanic  tract  are  distinctly  defined,  ui 

I  the  action  appears  to  be  strictly  local;  tk 

soil  is  completely  burnt,  and  in  some  spoto 

has  been  vitrified.     The  igneous  actioatai 

continued  now  for  upwards  of  two  ceDtnrifll 

as  the  existence  of  this  remarkable  spoiu 

certified  by  Abiil  Fazil,  the  learned  mim*« 

of  the  Emperor    Akber.      [Second  Bepfl* 

on  Geology  of  Hyderabad.]  Dr.  Vosey^ 

scribes  a  hot  saline  spring  near  Hyden^ 

\n  the  Deccan,  and  hot  springs  occur  info* 

places  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Tannah  coUectonti 

of  Bombay,  in  Sindh,  in  Eattyawar,  »t  ^ 

man  in  Beluchistan,  in  ^eerbhooxB,  b^ 

I  the  Parbutti  or  Poorub  river  in  Lsdib  «» 

I  other  places.  (See  Bot  iq[>ring|BO 

y  no 
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Ir.  Mcxnrcroft  in  his  Travels  In  the  Htm- 
lalayan  Provinces,  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  mentions 
hill,  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  city 
I  Cashmere,  from  which  lond  explosions  an 
eard  at  intervals,  accompanied  by  the  escape 
i  gaseous  matter,  with  force  sufficient  to  tear 
flF  the  doors  and  windows  of  buildingiB  situat- 
d  upon  it.  There  was  nothing  on  the  hill 
Bsembling  a  crater,  hot  the  inhabitants  on 
be  spot  asserted  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
xplosions. — [Bl.  As.  Trans.  voLXII,  part  II 
OT  1843,. p.  1046.]  In  the  Concan  there  are 
lo  fewer  than  twelve  hot  springs  betwixt 
>a8gaom  and  South  Rajpore,  and  they  are 
upposed  to  follow  the  line  of  the  great  Qhant 
hain  southward  to  Ceylon  :  the  majority  oc- 
ur  near  the  great  lines  of  dislocation.  There 
.re  two  hot  springs  in  Candeish  and  several 
a  Katiawar,  and  lower  Sind,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  abounds  with  them. 

Lake  Loonar,  in  the  Sichal  Hills,  is  the 
inly  instance  of  a  volcanic  outburst  obser- 
rable  in  this  immense  volcanic  region.  [Mal- 
{olmsoo,  London  Geological  Transactions, 
L  839.]  It  was  first  described  by  Lieut.  Alex- 
inder  in  the  Madras  Literary  Transactions, 
lubsequently  by  Mr.  Orlebar  in  the  Bombay 
Geographical  Transactions.  Jt  is  a  nearly 
circular  or  oval  depression  in  a  country  com- 
>osed  entirely  of  tabular  and  nodular  basalt ; 
t  is  500  feet  in  depth,  and  three  or  four  miles 
n  circumference.  In  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
ow  is  a  lake  Ryb  feet  deep,  the  waters  of 
vhich  are  impregnated  with  muriate  and 
tulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  lime ;  sub- 
sarbouate  of  soda  prevails  in  the  neigbbouf- 
lood.  In  1851  it  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Bradley,  who  met  with  abundance  of  scorits 
D  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  able  to  trace 
i  vast  stream  of  lava  to  the  east  and  west- 
rard.  The  great  intervals  betwixt  the  points 
f  volcanic  activity  in  this  part  of  India,  even 
rhen  connected  by  hot  springs,  prevents  them 
rom  being  associated  as  groups  anywhere 
etwixt  Arracan  and  Cutch. 

On  the  27th  May  1846,  a  hill  on  the  Ner- 
adda,  called  Dumoh  Phar,  or  smoking  monn- 
ain,  about  600  feet  high  above  the  plain, 
ave  out  alarming  moans,  to  the  terror  of  the 
eighboorhood,  and  then  an  enormous  out- 
urst  in  it  occurred.  The  appearance  this 
resented  when  examined  shortly  afterwards 
y  CoL  Skene  and  Lieut  Briggs  was  such 
B  might  have  been  produced  by  the  explosion 
t  a  mine,  making  a  rent  in  the  hill  from  top 
i>  bottom  about  thirty  feet  aoross,  and  six 
^t  deep.  Great  trees  were  upeet  by  it,  and 
he  rocks  rent  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  pieces, 
s  if  blasted  by  gtmpowder,  and  thrown  to 
lie  opposite  sidea  of  the  fissnre.  The  appear- 
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anee  presented  in  no  way  resembli^  that  of 
a  landslip,  the  barsting  force  had  obviously 
been  from  the  interior.  It  was  not  stated 
that  any  erupted  matter  had  been  thrown  out ; 
there  was  no  appearance  of  any  volcanic  vent 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  tradition  of 
volcanoes  ever  having  existed.  [Bl.  As.  Trans« 
vol.  XVI.] 

In  the  end  of  October  1849,  something 
like  an  ebnlition  of  pestilential  gas,  the  dis* 
charge  probably  of  a  submarine  volcano, 
occurred  off  Porebunder  in  Kattiawar,  and 
was  manifest  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  out  at 
sea ;  the  fish  were  poisoned  by  it,  and  for 
days  lay  floating  in  myriads  on  the  eurface  of 
the  water.  [Report  of  1850,  Bomb.  Oeog.  S.] 
An  incident  similar  to  this  had  occurred 
at  Berhampore  in  May  1810;  the  water 
in  a  large  tank,  usually  pure,  and  which 
for  a  period  of  thirty  four  years  had  never 
exhibited  any  thing  extraordinary,  suddenly 
became  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  fish,  many  of  them  weigh- 
ing from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds,  floated 
dead  on  the  surface,  and  were  afterwards 
removed  in  cart  loads,  and  made  use  of  aa 
manure ;  the  people  ascribed  it  to  an  earth- 
quake which  then  visited  Calcutta. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  Cutch  volcanoes 
having  ever  been  in  a  state  of  permanent  acti- 
vity, and  they  seem  rather  to  have  played  the 
part  of  spiracles  to  the  gases  of  earthquakes, 
when  "  the  earth  seemed  with  a  kind  of  colic^ 
pinched  and  vexed,"  with  fits  of  vomiting  of 
lava  or  of  flame.  On  the  border  of  the  chain 
of  mountains,  and  eighteen  miles  from  Luk- 
pot,  the  most  westerly  town  in  Cutch,  is  a  hill 
believed  by  the  hindus  at  one  time  to  have 
been  a  volcano.  It  has  long  ceased  to  emife 
flame  or  smoke,  but  is  still  an  object  of 
wiirship  amongst  the  hindus.  It  does  not 
appear  to  exhibit  any  vestige  of  lava,  scoriae 
or  ashes  ;  a  bituminous  earth,  with  a  strong 
disagreeable  odour,  is  dug  out  of  the  side  of  it 
and  used  as  incense  in  the  worship  of  Assa- 
poora  :  it  is  found  in  small  pieces  imbedded  In 
the  common  soil,  from  which  it  is  separated 
without  difficulty. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  great  earthquake 
shock  of  June  1819,  vast  clouds  of,  dust  were 
seen  to  ascend  from  almost  every  hill  or  range 
of  hills  in  Goozerat  and  Cutch ;  smoke  was  in 
many  cases  visible,  and  some  flame  was  per-* 
oeived.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  account  of  the 
Oeology  of  Bombay,  published  in  the  Madras 
Literary  Transactions  for  1837,after  describing 
the  hurricane  and  earthquake  which  occurred 
all  along  the  coast  on  the  15th  and  16th  May, 
(the  26th  and  27th  new  style,  exactly '20O 
years  to  a  day  before  the  occurrence  of  similar 
events  in  1848,)  says  :-»Besides  the  appear- 
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Mice  of  a  Tiolent  commotion  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  perceptible  concoesion  in  the  earth,  vol- 
canic action  seems  to  have  occurred,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to.  deduce  such  an  inference  from 
the  highly  embellished  representations  of  the 
historian,  of  giants  seen  in  the  air  throwing 
great  globes  of  fire  at  each  other,  confusion  of 
human  voices  in  the  atmosphere,  the  tram- 
pling of  horses,   and  the  sound  of    warlike 
instruments.     It    is  added  that   much  of 
•this  nature  occurred  in  Salsette  and  other 
places.     ''The   metaphorical   figures,"    con- 
cludes Dr.  Thomson,  '*  expressed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of   the  description,    are  strikingly 
similar  to  those    employed  by  Dion    Gas- 
sins  in  bis  account  of  the  eruption  which 
destroyed  Heroulaneum  and  Pompei,  where 
we  are  told  giants  were  seen,  and  the  sounds 
of  trumpets  heard  in  the  vicinity."  There  is  so 
little  appearance  of  any  recent  volcanic  erup- 
tion near  Bombay,  that  Dr.  Thomson  is  dispos- 
ed to  ascribe  the  appearance,  probably  in  both 
caseSf-to  the  meteorological  phenomena  always 
coincident  with    earthquakes    and    volcanic 
action.      At  a  place  twenty-six  miles  west 
&om.  Bhoojy  fire  was  seen  in  considerable 
volume  to  burst  forth*  a  blazing  ball  was  pro- 
jected into  the  air  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
where  it  was  broken  into  four  or  &ve  pieces, 
on  which  it  became  extinguished  and  invisi- 
ble.   No  fragments  could  be  discovered,  but 
the  vegetation  was  found  scorched  where  it 
felL    On  being  examined  next  day,  the  hill 
was  found  rent  and  shattered,  as  if  something 
within  had  aunk.    Fire,  to  a   certain  extent, 
was  said  to  have  issued  from  a  bituminous  hill 
from  which  alum  is  made,  near  Merv :  the 
height  of  the  hill  was  considered  to  have  been 
reduced)  and  it  was  rent  and  shattered  into 
ravines.    Near  the  town  of  Sinderee  situated 
where  a  branch  the  Indus  joins  the  Runn,  and 
whichwaspermanentlysubmergedon  the  occa- 
sion, a  number  of  small  cones,  six  or  eight  feet 
in  height,  burst  up  from  the  ground,  and  con- 
tinned  for  many  days  to  emit  bubbles  of  air 
and  mud  from  their  summits.    The  first  and 
g^i^atest  shock  occurred  about  seven  p.  m.  on 
the  16th  June  ;  lesser  shocks  continued  till 
the  20th,  when  the  volcano  called  i3enodour, 
About  twenty  miles  N.  W.  of  Bhooj,  burst  in- 
to action,  and  the  movemento  of  the  earth  im- 
mediately stopped;  but  the  authority  on  which 
this  statement  is  made  is  not  stated.  Vestiges 
of    recent  .  outbursts,    though  of  unknown 
date,  appear  at  the  village  of  Wage-ke  Pudda. 
A  high  table  land  of  volcanic  matter,  about 
two  miles  squarot  has  been  blown  out  into  a 
flat  basin,  the  sides  being  broken  into  fissures, 
with  craters,  ravines,  and  hollows ;  and  tbe  in- 
terior, or  bed  of  the  basin,  interspersed  with 
UllodES  and  coned  of  every  variety  of  cdtour^  I  IHie  oystals 
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black,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  widi  ptidn 
of  cinders  similar  to  the  refuse  of  a  furiiace,tlt 
whole  looking  as  freshes  if  the  igneous  agadi 
were  still  in  operation.  The  surface  of  tb 
table  land  immediately  surrounding  the  hkn 
out  space  is  covered  with  burnt  tron-fltoai; 
similar  to  septaria,  divided  into  irregular dk 
On  other  parts  of  the  table  land,  craters  of  hoi 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  depth  have  been  bloa 
out :  they  are  composed  of  the  materials  jat 
described,  and  are  covered  with  patdiesrf 
sulphur.  [Grante,  Geology  of  Cut<^.  Loodsi 
Geol.  Trans,] 

The  rocks  around  the  hot  springs  of  Fbs 
Muggen,  ten  miles  west  of  Karrachee,  eosait 
of  nummulite  limestone,  in  some  cases  higtif 
crystalised,  and  where  the  foaailfi,  acoorib^ 
to  Captain^Viccary,  occasionally  areexteoaw- 
ly  altered.  Two  miles  further  to  the  w^ 
ward,  occurs  the  group  of  Minora  hills,  Mi 
800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  500  above  h 
plain  surrounding.  On  the  eastern  sidii 
crater  has  been  blown  out,— the  ruins  aregofc- 
tered  around.  It  is  oval  in  form,  about  1^ 
feet  in  length;  and  fifty  across.  The  a^ 
sion  has  burst  away  one  of  the  sides  andbian 
through  the  strata  adjoining.  It  seems as^t 
vast  deluge  of  water  had  for  a  short  time  bea 
discharged  from  it  :  there  is  no  traditioo  ■ 
existence  regarding  it,  nor  is  anything  kKni 
of  the. date  when  it  was  in  action,  h^ 
clearly  been  subject  to  the  great  cbugB 
which  have  taken  place  around,  though  iti 
probable  it  preceded  the  deposit  of  the  p^ 
pliocene  clays  found  at  its  bnse,  as  these  bf 
no  appearance  of  disturbance  and  have  tf^ 
likely  been  deposited  by  the  sea  subeeqna^n 
the  explosion.  There  are  several  other  cnW 
of  lesser  size  and  more  imperfect  strocttf 
round  Minora. 

Cftpt*  Carless,  who  gives  by  &r  *!• 
best  account  of  this  district  yet  pabliihti 
speaks  of  a  celebrated  hill  called  JibelFid^ 
twenty  miles  N.  W.  of  the  hot  springs,  i 
which  wonderful  stories  are  related  all  off 
the  conn  try, but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  then 
stories  are. 

Capt.  Viccnry  describes  the  clays  as  post^ 
ocene.  Ue  makes  no  mention  of  the  crater.  I  ^ 
sited  it,he  writes,And  took  careful  drawiagsi^ 
measiiremente  of  itinMaroh  1850.  Tbehig^ 
ly  crystaline  state  of  the  rock  is  conspieiM* 
I  confess  I  could  discover  no  evidence  of  i^ 
material  diminution  of  ito  fossils  aronn^j^ 
springs  or  near  the  crater.  The  rocks,  w 
everywhere  around  are  one  mass  of  shells  tf* 
zoophytes,  the  corals  being  often  in  tiiefl^ 
beautifully  perfect  state  that  can  be  in^'^ 
have  been  in  some  places  highly  ciyst^^ 
the 'Organic  remains  being  in  partoblita^ 

axe  occasionally  atnapt^ 
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leautifQl  star-like  forms^  like  many  members 
>f  the  zeolite  family. 

The  rocks  at  the  hot  springs  of  the  Lokkee 
Pass  appear  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  deacrip- 
ion  as  those  at  Peer  Muggen,  their  position  in 
ill  likelihood  dae  to  volcanic  influences  of  com- 
>aratively  recent  existence.  The  hot  springs 
»f  Fear  Muggen  attain  a  temperature  of  from 
lOO  to  160,  and  yield  a  very  copious  discharge. 
Phe  water  is  perfectly  puroi  and  fertilises  the 
toil  around.  The  hot  spring  takes  its  name 
rom  Peer  Muggen,  a  mahomedan  saint,  'whose 
ihrine  is  close  by.  The  coincidence  of  the 
lound  with  the  designation  given  to  the  long 
moated  crocodile  (muggur)  has  led  to  the  in- 
erenoe  that  it  means  Peer  Muggur,  the  Croco- 
lile  Saint.  The  crocodiles  in  the  tank  are  of 
ilie  kind  called  garial  :  they  are  precisely 
imilar  to  those  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges.  One 
»f  the  tanks  contains  nearly  20O  crocodiles  y 
fhwe  is  a  spring  at  no  great  distance  which 
ififords  large  deposits  of  sea  salt. 

The-  next  volcanic  group  to  be  met  with  in 
;bis  direction  is  that  of  Hinglaj,  a  series  of 
mud  volcanoes  along  the  sea  board  of  Lus 
ftnd  now  in  great  activity,   very  similar  in 
point  of  form  to  those  of  Chedooba.  Here  there 
18  no  appearance  whatever  of  there  ever  having 
i>een  any  eruption  of  lava.     The  first  of  these 
ire  called  the  koop  of  Ghundra.     They  are 
believed  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  to  be 
possessed  of  miraculous  virtues.     They  are 
within  two  days'  sail    of  the  port  of  Kur- 
rachee,  and   within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
sea ;  the  group  of  mud  volcanoes  are  known 
\>y  the  name  of  the  Koop  of  Rajah  Rama 
Dhuudra.     Three  of  these  were  visited   by 
[Japtain  Hart :  a  fourth  was  seen  by  him  at  a 
listaoce,  and  they  are  said  to  be  very  numerous, 
md  to  extend  someway  along  the  shore,  and  far 
nto the  interior.-[^d;<rac/e(;{ /rom  the  Rtporis 
rf  the  Bo,  Geo.  Society  for  May  1850.] 

About  two  miles  from  the  wells  of  Tilook 
Pooree,  three  hills  of  extremely  light- 
floured  earth,  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
rbe  centre  hill  is  conical,  slightly  flattened, 
md  divided  at  the  top  :  it  is  about  400  feet 
ligh  :  its  southern  and  western  sides  are  more 
precipitous  than  the  others.  The  second  of 
ihe  group  is  about  half  the  height  of  the  first ; 
Jie  two  are  connected  by  a  causeway  about 
Ifty  yards  in  length.  The  third  covers  a  great- 
sr  area  than  either ;  its  apex  seems  destroyed 
>r  broken  0%  otherwise  the  characteristics  of 
^e  three  closely  resemble  each  other.  They 
ire  all  indented  at  the  base  with  numerous 
Dbaamsand  fissuresy  which  run  into  the  in- 
terior, and  their  aides  are  streaked  from  the 
iommit  down  as  if  with  sluices  of  mud  or 
water  overflowing  from  the  crater.  A- basin 
of  liquid  mad  about  thirty  yards  in  diameter 
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occupies  the  whole  summit  of  thie  laigest  of 
the  three.    Air  bubbles  and  jets  of  mud  arise 
from  the  basin    continually,  the  semi-fluid 
mass  within  being  constantly  disturbed  by 
them.    The  whole  summit  of  the  hill  is  crust- 
ed over  with  caked  mud.    Almost  exaotly 
the  same  appearances  are  presented  by  the 
craters  of  the  two  other  hills,— with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  the  mud 
was  said  to  rise  and  fall,  occasionally  overflow- 
ing the  crater,  sometimes  sinking  in  it  above 
15  feet.     A  fourth  hill,  similar  to  those  just 
described,  wa.s  seen  at  some  six  miles  ofl*,  but 
^  was  not  visited.'    The  water  and  mud  all 
around  is  salt     The  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  is  full  of  cracks  and  rents.    It  is  the  same 
volcanic  agency,  most  probably,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  hot  springs  of  Peer  Muggen,  that 
supply  the  famous  crocodile  tank,  which  feeds 
or  stimulates  the  mud  volcanoes.    Abuudanoe 
of  brimstone  is  found  at  no  great  distance,  and 
one  eminence  some  twelve  miles  off  is  knowB 
by  the  name  of  the  sulphur  mountain.''  Capt. 
Robertson  describes  the  whole  distinct*  for  an 
area  of  probably  not  less  than  1 000  square 
miles,  from  the  Hara  range  westward,  as  cover- 
ed with  mud  cones,  active  or  quiescent.  <  Ha 
spent  a  fortnight  amongst  them  in  1849  and 
could  discover  no  particular  day  on  which  they 
were  unusually  afiected  :  Captain  Hart  had 
been  told  that  on  Monday  they  were  mora 
•active  than  they  were  on  other  days.    The 
native  tradition  regarding  them  is,  that  on  the 
abduction  of  the  goddess  Sita  by  Rawnn, 
Sedashew,  a  form  of  Mahadeo,  was,  amongst 
othern,  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  place  of  her  concealment     For  twelve : 
years  he  prosecuted  his  search  unceasingly, 
but  without  eflect.    Worn  out  with  exertion, 
and  enraged  at  the  fruitiessness  of  the  task  he. 
had  imposed  on  himself,  he  dashed  his  saored 
cake  on  the  ground.    It  broke  into  eighteen 
pieces,  and  from  every  fragment  a  koop  arosjou 
The  goddess  instantly  appeared,  and  chid  his 
wrath  and  impieties,assuring  him  that  through- 
out his  wanderings  she  had  accompanied  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  fly  which  generally  sat  on  his 
holy  cake.    In  commemoration  of  his  exer- 
tions on  her  behalf,  she  ordered  that  every  pil- 
grim should  pay  his  devotions  to  one  of  the 
koop  before  visiting  her  temple.     The  koop 
are  called  by  the  name  of  her  husband  Bama 
Chandra.     On  nearing  the  crater,  the  holy 
man  who  precedes  the  pilgrims  continually 
cries  out,  speak  Oh  I  Bama  Chandra  I — and  to 
their  astonishment^  accordingly,  they  find  on 
their  arrival  the  mud  at  the  top  in  a  state  of 
commotion,— evidence  to  them  8u£Soitnt  that 
the  invocation  haa  been  listened  to,  and  the 
ddty  ia  present.  A  more  minute  and  copious 
account  of  the  mad  crateraof  Higlaj  thao 
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tiiat  givto  by  Gaptftio  H*rt  19  pablidi«d  iu  ^iie 
Idth  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bom.  Br.  of  the  Boy.  M.  So.  for  1850,  written 
by  Gapt.  Bobertsonof  H.  M.'s  8th,  and  it  con- 
firms the  .perfect  accuracy  of  Capt.  Hart's 
acconnt,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Turning  bacH  on  the  Indus,  to  the  hot 
apiingH  in  the  Lukkee  Pass,  the  rauge  of 
hills  in  this  neighbourhood  is  composed  of 
little  ridges  not  exceeding  400  feet  above  the 
plain  of  the  Indus,  their  apices  with  nearly 
horizontal  strata,  their  sides  abrupt  aud  prect-* 
pitous,  and  non-nummuli(ic.  The  valleys,  or 
intervening  spaces  between  the  hills,  have  been 
much  disturbed.  A  variegated  olay,  abound- 
ing with  gypsum,  but  containing  no  fossils,  is 
of  common  occurrence.  A  brown,  rust-colour- 
ed rock  is  abundantly  distributed  on  the  sur- 
laee  in  the  shape  of  rounded  botdders,  the 
most  promising  specimens  of  which  are  manu- 
fieustared  by  the  natives  at  Kotree  into  iron. 
Between  this  and  the  Indus  are  numerous  low 
hiUocks  of  aluminiferoua  clay  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  alum  by  the  Sind'hi.  The 
hot  apriogs  issue  from  the  bottom  from  what 
appears  an  external  crater,  of  the  same  gene- 
ral* character  as  those  already  described  near 
Peer  Muggen.  There  are  here  several  hot 
springs  near  each  other-— they  are  all  salt  aud 
sulphureous,  the  whole  valley  smells  strongly 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  which  rises  in 
bubbles  from  the  well^andascumisconstantly 
gathering  on  the  water,  which  the  natives  re* 
move  and  use  as  sulphur.  Near  one  of  the  hot 
springs  is  air  aperture  in  the  rock  three  inches 
in  diameter,  from  which,  until  of  late  years, 
a  jet  of  flame  used  to  issue  ;  it  was  called  the 
peri's  fire  by  the  patives,  and  is  believed  to 
have  become  extinguished,  on  some  infidel 
having  bathed  in  &e  neighbouring  well — 
Traniactions  of  the  Bom.  £r.  of  the  Roy,  Ae. 
80,  No.  xiii. /or  I860,  by  Capt  Robertson  of 
S.  M^e  8<*.  Capt  V.  Hares  Pilgrimage  to 
Higlai,  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  1839,  and  BeporU 
1B50,  p.  oviii. 

lliere  is  a  very  copious  hot  and  sulphurous 
spring  at  Qurmab  (i.  e.i  hot  well)  in  the  Bolan 
Passy  about  200  miles  to  the  northwaxd,  but 
the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  between  this 
and  Lulchee. — Got.  GampbeU's  Map. 

The  area  of  the  voloanio  field  of  Bella  has 
never  been  precisely  determined  :  it  extends 
some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  inland,  and  at  least 
three  times  as  much  along  shore. — J)r  Thom^ 
ton  an  the  Geology  of  Bombay^  Mad.  Lit. 
Trcms.  Bartolomeo*s  Voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies,  Rome  1796  ;  Translation  1800. 

''The  island  of  Vayi»,  on  the  north  side 
of  Cochin,  lOse  from  out  the  sea  in  the 
year  1841 :  the  date  of  its .  appearaaoe  is 
delermiiMd  by  its  havmg  given  xiss  to  a  new 
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era  amongst  the  hindoos  called  Podai ^  « 
the  new  introduction.  ContaDporaneouly 
with  the  appearance  of  Vaypi  the  mten 
which  during  .the  rainy  season  were  disehirg- 
ed  from  the  ghaut,  broke  through  the  biob 
of  the  channel  which  usually  confined  tbes, 
overwhelmed  a  villagct  and  formed  a  laks  ui 
a  harbour  so  spacious  that  light  ships  cony 
anchor  where  dry  land  formerly  preyaiM.''**' 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol  IIL  p.  396.  Fh^ 
Geography,  vol.  L  p,  257,  JEd.  Ib51. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  and  active  g^ 

of  volcanoes  in  the  world   begins  with  tk 

Banda  group  of  islander  and  extends  thioifk 

the  Sunda  gronp  of  limor,  Sumbaira,  M, 

Java,    aud    Sumatra,     separated   only  ^ 

narrow  channels,  and  altogether  fonmogi 

gently  curved  line  2000  miles  long;  but  a 

the^  volcanio  sone  is  continued  thioo^  fil^ 

ren  Island  and  Narcandam  in  the  Bay  of  B» 

gal,  (lat  12^  15*)  and  northward  slang  tk 

entire  coast  of  Arraoan,  the  entire  Isogtbrf 

the  volcanic  range  is  a  great  deal  more.  Ik 

band  is  not  limited  to  Arracan,  but  extaA 

northward  to  Chittagong,  lat    22^  or  609 

miles  beyond  Barrel  Island.  LieutensntOik 

brook  visited  Barren  Island  in  1787>wbai 

was  in  a  state  of  violent  activity ;  he  doe 

not  seem  to  have  landed  on  it,  and  heqool* 

entire  the  account  of  it  given  by  Capt  Bhv 

in  his  survey  of  the  Andaman  Islanda  ^ 

cone  which  springs  from  near  theletii^ 

the  8ea»  rises  at  an  average  of  32^  17'  ^ 

1800  feet    nearly.    I^ter  anthoritieB  aih 

it  500  feet,    and  this  is  probably  its  tm 

altitude.    Mr.  Lyell  gives  the  following  a- 

count  of  it  quoting  Von  Bach  as  his  toAe- 

rity,  <<  Barren  Island  is  in  the  Bay  of  Beopl 

and  as  an  illustration  of  the  phenonusit^ 

ancient  craters,  of  elevation,  as  contnili' 

with  modem  craters  of  eruption,  penDit4l 

a  contrast  of  the  ancient  crater  of  eleniia, 

with  the  cone  and  crater  ol  eruptioB  is  ^ 

centre.     When  seen  from  the  ocean  thii  i^ , 

laud  presents  on  almost  all  sides  a  wA»  ■ 

of  bare  rocks,  which  rise  up  withainod^ 

ate  declivity  towards  the  interior:  hA^ 

one  point  there  is  a  narrow  cleft*  by  vUi 

we  can  penetrate  into  the  centre  aod  tk* 

discover  that  it  is  occupied  by  a  goBtt  a^ 

oular  basin,  filled  by  the  waters  of  tiiem 

bounded  all  round  by  steep  rods,  is  ^ 

midst  of  which  rises  a  volcanic  coo^  k9 

frequently  a  source  of  enq»tioa.    The  em 

mit  of  this  oone  is  1690  FnoA  fNtk 

heights    corresponding  to  that  of  thedi^ 

cular  border  which  enciroles  the  hsni^^ 

that  it  can  only  be  seen  bom  tiie  see  iktitt 

the  ravines.     This  seems  to  be  tskn  M^ 

Capt,  Blair's  estimate  of  1800,  ainoa  spiM 

ahready  stated,  bj  Ot^taaxk  Miller,  ft.  AM 
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Mod  iMkM.  Barren  laUnd  was  nsited  by  Dr. 
lohn  Adam  in  18S1*  The  water  close  in 
ihore  was  hot  and  ateamy,  while  steam  and 
imoke  isaued  from  the  crater,  but  no  laya 
i>r  flame.  He  estimates  the  diameter  of  the 
Mae  at  about  800  or  1000  yards,  and  the  orifice 
>f  tha  crater,  which  occupiea  the  entire  sum- 
nit  of  the  cone,  at  about  3(\  Captain  iLliiler 
rJBited  it  in  1834.  Hiaacconut  of  it  is  the  same 
n  its  general  features  as  that  of  Lyell,  but  he 
istimates  the  altitude  of  the  cone  at  no  high- 
er than  600  feet ;  and  considering  the  limited 
liataiipe  to  which  it  is  visible  at  sea,  this  aeems 
o  be  more  correct  than  other  estimates.  He 
iata  down  the  slope  of  the  cone  at  45,  which 
rould  give  an  altitude  of  above  1,000  feet,were 
[>r.  Adam  correct  as  to  the  diameter  of  the 
Mae.  He  states  that  it  could  only  be  ascend- 
n1  by  climbing,  and  it  is  probable  that  Captain 
Uair's  assumption  of  32'17>  which  w;ui  deter- 
oined  by  measurement,  may  be  near  the  truth. 
Dhe  volcano,  like  the  others  aloug  the  bay,  is 
rhiefly  active  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon. 

Next  to  Barren  Island  is  the  volcanic  island 
>f  I^arcaDdam»in  lat.  W22 '.  The  cone  is  about 
300  feet  high,  no  soundings  are  to  be  had  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Crossing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
vbere  perfect  tranquillity  seems  for  nearly  a 
)entury  to  have  reigned,  we  find  a  period  when 
ihe  Coromandel  Coast  was  as  much  moved  by 
rolcanic  agency  as  that  of  Arracan  itseli^^ito- 
part  0/  Calcutta  Coal  CommiUee. 

The  earliest  account  we  possess  of  any 
actual  eruption  in  the  Bay  of  Beugal  is  that 
K>ntained  in  the  1st  voh  of  the  Annual  Re- 
rister,  1776,  reprinted  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Cransactionsof  1847.  [Bengal  Asiatic  Transao- 
jons  1847,  vol.  xvi  p.  499,  Reports  and  Asia- 
ic  Besearches,  vol.  ip.  175.]  It  was  writ- 
lan  by  an  officer  on  board  a  French  Eaut 
[ndiaman,  and  addressed  to  his  friend  at  the 
BLagne  :  there  seems  no  reason  to  question  its 
lerlect  accuracy.  In  July  1757,  fires  were 
iaen  from  Pondicherry  to  break  out  on  the 
inrlace  of  the  sea  three  or  four  leagues  from 
ibore.  These  blazed  out  with  the  greatest 
ioiyy  throwing  up  pumice  stone  and  com- 
>iisfible  matter.  This  was  accompanied  by 
i  noise  like  thunder*  or  the  discbarge  of 
^ettvy  ordnance.  An  island,  a  league  in 
eogth  and  about  the  same  in  breadth,  with 
i  cone  and  crater  in  the  centre,  then  appear- 
^  A  vast  quanti^  of  dead  fish  were  af  ter- 
WBXdB  seen  floatiug  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
iestroyed  by  the  eruption.  The  sea  was  some 
lajs  i^terwards  so  x^overed  with  pumice  stone 
^ifit  vessels  found  it  difficult  to  make  their 
ff^f  through  it,  while  they  ran  the  risk  of 
|>aiiig  burnt  from  the  showers  of  hot  ashes 
iriUi  which  the  air  was  darkened*  The4slaad 
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jeems  speedily  to  have  subsided  again  as  we 
hear  no  further  mention  made  of  it. 

A  shoal,  called  the  Ooris  Bank^  was  seen  by 
H.  M.  S.  '*  Melville"  in  a  line  joining  Pondi- 
cherry and  Cbittagong,  and  a  shoal  is  neted 
on  an  old  chart  as  haviug  been  met  with  by 
an  American  ship  in  the  line  betwixt  Pondi- 
cherry Slid  Chedooba :  both  these  have  sinoe 
then  disappeared. 

The  voloanio  region  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
seems,  about  the  year  1750,  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  general  activity.  Off  the  coast  of 
Arracan,  the  island  of  Chedooba,  situated  in 
lat.  IS""  50'  N.  and  long.  90^^40',  is  fifteen 
miles  in  length  and  seventeen  in  breadth  or  of 
about  200  square  miles  in  area.  Its  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a  fertile,  well  wooded  is- 
land, of  moderate  height  and  irregular  outline. 
A  band  of  level  land,  covered  with  fragments 
of  coral  shells,  and  gravel,  and  but  a  little  way 
elevated  above  the  sea  surrounds  it :  three 
distinct  terraces  are  visible,  the  result  of  so 
many  separate  upheavals. — Captain  Bmrd 
Smith  on  Indian  EarthquakeSj  in  BL  A$> 
Tram.  vol.  xii.  lSi2,Madrai  LiLTrant,  1837 
quoted  from  Oov>er*9  Fortuguess  India  tome 
iii.  Capt.  Hakted^s  Report  oa  the  Idand  of 
Chedooba,  BL  As.  Trane.  1841  vol.x.p.  434. 

Captain  Baird  Smith  gives  an  account  from 
the  *^  Qentleman's  Magasine"  of  a  violent 
earthquake  which  occurred  at  Calcutta  in  1737. 
Twenty  thousand  vessels  of  various  sises  are 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  inunda- 
tion which  accompanied  it,  and  30,000 
lives  are  said  to  have  been  lost  on  the 
occasion.  No  volcanic  phenomena,  strietly 
so  called,  seem  to  have  attended  it.  It  took 
place  durioga  furious  hurricane. 

The  earliest  ludian  earthquake,  of  which 
particulars  are  given,  is  that  which  accompa- 
nied the  hurricaoe  of  26th  May  1618,  by 
which  2,000  lives  and  60  vessels  are  said  to 
have  been  lost  at  Bombay. 

There  are  four  large  volcanoes  in  Chedooba, 
detached  mounds  rather  than  o(»nes,  varying 
from  100  to  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  are  composed  of  stiff  grey  clay, 
with  large  quantities  of  singular  fragments 
of  stone :  their  sides  are  much  cut  up  with 
rain ;  their  summits,  which  are  from  50 
to  240  yards  in  diameter,  are  quite  baore. 
Capt.  fialsted  gives  maps  of  the  island  of 
Chedooba  and  of  Regwan,  adjoining  to  it  On 
the  summits  of  these  are  numerous  well  form- 
ed cones,  from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet  in 
height,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  On 
the  outside  they  are>  hard,  within  they  are 
filled  up  with  a  thicks  uniform^  well-mixed 
mud*,  which  every  now  and  than  runs  out  at 
the  side  or  over  the  edge  of  the  orater,  bnb<» 
bles  of  gas  rismg  at  intervals  of  three  or  foot 
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minates ;  there  ia  no  appearance  of  erup- 
tions of  lava  scoria,  or  vestige  of  the  agency 
of  actual  fire  :  some  of  the  'volcanoes  throw 
out  hot  sea  water  in  place  of  mad  :  they  are 
most  active  during  the  rains,  and  then  occa- 
sionally emit  flame  and  stones,   as  well  as 
mud,  throwing  these  to  a  considerable  height : 
the  stones  are  obviously  torn  from  the  beds 
through  which  the  water  passes ;  portions  of 
copper  occasionally  adhere  to  them.     Petro- 
leum wells  abound  here,  as  they  do  all  round 
the  neighbourhood.  Capt*  Halsted  visited  Ohe- 
dooba  in  1&41,  and  his  survey  in  the  *'  Ghii- 
dera"  extended  above  100  miles  along  the  coast. 
The  shore  here  is  marked  by  three  well-defin- 
ed terraces,  or  raised  beaches,  covered  with 
coral  and  shells,  and  manifestly  the  result  of 
three  distinct  upheavals,  with  considerable  in- 
tervals— of  just  a  century,  the  natives  believe, 
betwixt  theui.  {Mn*  Somerville  Physical  Geo- 
graphy^  vol.  I,  p.  254.)  The  uppermost  of  these 
'  is  less  conspicuous  and  distinct  than  the  two 
.  lower,  but  on  the  western  coast  a  remarkable 
column  of  rock  stands  out  on  the  beach,  about 
40  feet  high,  with  oyster  shells  still  attaching 
to  it,  showing  the  second  line  of  beach,  just 
thirteen  feet  above  the  first.    The  last  of  these 
was  said  by  an  old  man  of  106,  who  remem- 
bered it  when  he  was  a  lad  of   16,  to  have 
occurred  about  the  year  1750.  Mrs.  Somerville 
speaks  of  these  as  the  result  of  gradual  uphea- 
vals going  on  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
but  it  appears   to  have  beeu   the  efifect  of 
sudden  and  instantaneous  elevation.     There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  subsequent  change  of 
level  having  occurred  within  this  period  along 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  BeugaL  Mr,  Pidding- 
ton  suggests  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
have  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  erup- 
tion at  Pondicherry  in  1757 — natives  being 
proverbially  inaccurate  as  to  dates — during  the 
occurrence  of  violent  earthquakes,  when  the 
sea  washed  several  times  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  island,  and  then  permanently  retired  as  the 
land  emerged.    Captain  B.  ^mith  thinks  it 
likely  to  have  occurred  during  the  Chittagong 
earthquake  of  1762.     Immense  quantities  of 
fish  were  found  on  the  recovered  land,  and  the 
feasting  which  occurred  on  these  is  still  a 
favourite  tradition  in.  the  islands :  no  rent  oc- 
curred in  the  earth,  and  no  lives  were  lost,  or 
mischief  occasioned  :  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury much  of  the  soil  remained  salt     The  ele- 
▼ation  has  been  greatest  towards  the  centre  of 
the  line  examined,  where  it  is  twenty-two  feet; 
at  the  termination  it  is  thirteen,  and  at  Foul 
Isltfnd  nine.  Begwan,  lat  Id**  37'  49'  just  to 
the  north  of  Chedooba,  is  marked  by  three  dis- 
tinct risings,  eaeh  about  eight  feet  The  outer 
portion  of  the  island  was  said  to  have  been 
xaiaed  about  1760,  moat  likely  «s  Mr.  Fid-, 
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dington  supposes,  in  1757.  The  eiigiii 
island  contains  two  terraces,  about  mne  Im 
high — the  outer  margin  is  as  yet  bans; 
it  consists  generally  of  corals,  hMIs,  id 
gravel;  the  rest  is  a  level  plain  of  lia 
fields.  In  the  adjoining  island  of  Bamne,c 
Bumbree,  off  Kyouk  Pbyoo,  there  on  tm 
beautiful  mud  volcanoes,  the  cones  of  widek 
are  almost  all  covered  with  luxuriant  casoada 
trees — the  only  places  wliere  they  an  foo^ 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  craters  aads 
pelted  matter  possess  the  same  general  di^ 
acteristics  as  those  of  Chedooba.  Tfaimt 
first  described  by  Lieut.  Foley  iu  voL  4tl  of 
the  Asiatic  Journal :  the  cones  are  siid  If 
him  to  vary  from  five  to  1500  feet,  onepok, 
culled  Teaka,  reaching  the  altitude  of  M. 
Vapour  and  flame  were  seen  to  issue  fromoi 
of  the  peaks  during  the  earthquake  of  1^ 
August  1833.— Zietrf.  McVoUotk,  H.N,Mn 
of  Ragwan.  Bl.  As.  Trafu. ;  Jofuui/^t 
Fhysieal  Atlas.  Dr.  Spry^  Bl  At.  Trm^ 
1851,  w2.x.  p.  1845.  LieuL  FoUyfoLM 
the  Anatic  JownaL 

There  are  various  hot  springs  at  ChittigN{ 
,  subject  to  periodical  eruption,  and  which  osi- 
stantly  emit  gas  and  flame. 

There  is  a  small  volcano  near  Kyouk  ?&}» 
in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  and  which  is* 
quently  emits  smoke  and  flame.  Cottages  H 
the  distance  of  four  miles  from  it  were  oaik 
occasion  of  the  eruption  of  1842  brightiy^ 
luminated,  yet  so  little  was  the  heat  that^ 
specimens  from  the  crater  were  no  wIkb 
melted. 

Within  little  more  than  ten  years  of  tti 
elevation  of  the  island  off  Arracan  a  cabsli^ 
phe,  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  from  m)A 
Chedooba  suffered,  overtook  Chittagong.  Ik- 
ring  the  great  earthquake  of  April  1672,  si- 
ty  square  miles  of  the  lowlands  along  shfli 
were  permanently  submerged  :  Ces-lnng-tMi^ 
one  of  the  Mug  Mountains,  entirely  disi|- 
peared,  and  another  sunk  so  low  that  its  80- 
mit  only  remained  visible. — (PkiL  Trrni^ 
tions  1 763,  given  ewUre  in  Capt.  Smiih^irV^ 
on  Earthqucches,  Bl.  As.  Tran9.  vol.  m  f 
1047,  quoted  in  Bepoft  of  Goal  ComnuUa.ri' 
published  in  the  India  Beview,  lSd9,p-7Ij 

Four  hills  are  described  as  having  been  fir 
lently  rent  asunder,  leaving  open  cbtf^ 
varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  «i^ 
Other  mountains  and  hills  were  varioe4 
disturbed ;  some  were  partially  thrown  A»« 
so  as  partly  to  disturb  the  couraes  of  nf» 
One  eminence  became  degraded  by  Uttteii' 
little  till  it  returned  to  the  level  of  the  pin 
In  the  plain,  the  earth  opened  in  eiff^ 
places,  throwing  up  water  and  mud  of  a^ 
phurous  smell.  At  Baioharra  200  li«* 
were  lost  on  a  track  of  gcoond  that  ^ 
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ntddenly.  it  is  said  that  at  Arracan  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake  of  1752j.were  not 
ess  fatal  to  human  life  and  property  than 
ihoae  of  the  Lisbon  one  iu  1755;  while  at 
Dacca  the  waters  rose  so  suddenly  as  to  throw 
dl  the  boats  on  shore,  on  its  retirement 
weeping  multitudes  of  human  beings  away, 
from  the  notices  of  islands  now  no  longer  to 
^e  foand  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Buy  of 
bengal,  in  the  accounts  of  Arab  navigators, 
ihere  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  numbers 
}f  these  have  been  from  time  to  time  Rub- 
nerged. — (Mr.  Torrenn^  Bengal  Anatic  Jour* 
tal  Reports^  Feb,  1845,  p.  xxvi ;  Ibid  p. 
czii*  Ibid  Dec.  1843,  vol.  zii.  Ibid,  voU  ii. 
f.  1117.) 

About  an  hoiir  after  sunrise  on  the  26th 
Jnly  1843,  the  inhabitants  of  Cbedooba  and 
E^lat  Island  heard  a  great  noise,  and  paw  fire 
rifliog  out  of  the  sea ;  an  earthquake  had  been 
felt  just  before ;  this  continued  for  four  days, 
0rhen,  on  the  29th,  a  small  island  eeemed  to 
irise  above  the  surface  of  the  waters.  It 
continued  visible  for  about  a  month,  but 
it  was  now  the  monsoon,  and   the  weather 


oroached.      In   October,  on   the  return   of 
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bably  a  sudden  emission  of  gas  through  an 
aperture  or  crlBvice  not  detected  by  the  sound- 
ing line.  Three  accounts  of  this  most  sin- 
gular occurrence  are  given  with  minuteness. 
The  best  account  is  that  of  Lieut  HawklVis. 
— {Reports  of  Proceeding  of  the  Bengal  Ana* 
tie  Society  for  February  1845,  p.  24,28,  not 
indexed.  Topography  of  Assam^  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh.  Calcutta  1827.) 

The  extreme  frequency  of  earthquakes  in 
Assam  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was 
the  theatre  of  lively  volcanic  action.  No 
fewer  than  twelve  of  these  occurred  betwixt 
May  1834  and  May  1835.  *' About  twenty 
years  ago,"  says  Dr.  McCosh,  writing  in  1837  / 
— that  is,about  1817,  **the  natives  inhabiting 
a  small  knoll  near  the  hill  of  Goaipara  were 
so  terrified  by  the  unusual  shaking  of  their 
little  hill,  that  they  fled  from  it  fur  safety,  and 
ran  to  a  distance  :  on  their  return  their  houses 
and  hill  had  disa^Speared,  and  a  large  pool  of  ^ 
water,thirty  or  forty  feet  deep.occupied  its  place. 

The  whole  coast  from  Cape  Negrais  to  Ak- 
yab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
the  island  of   Regwan  or  Flat  Island,  as  well 


WhR  too  boisterous  to  permit  its  being  ap-  I  as  all  the  other  islets  and  rocks  on  that  part 


ihe    fine    season, 

3at    no    trace    of    it    could    be  found.     A 

sAreful    survey  of   the   spot   was  afterwards 

Instituted  by  order  of  Qoverument,  but  no 

ndicatiou  of  commotion,  and  no  change  in  the 

»apect  of  the  shore,  or  bottom  of  the   sea  was 

ihscoverable. 

On  the  2nd  January  1845,  between   the 
[iours  of  six  and  seven  p.  m.,  about  an  hour 
hfter  sunset,  the  people    of  Kyouk   Phyoo, 
>n   the    coaat  of  Arracan,  were  astonished 
4>  see  the   eastern   horizon   to   seaward  be- 
)onie    brightly    illuminated    :   it    continued 
Ltckering,  like  the  reflection  of  distant  flame 
rom  a  ship  on  fire^  for  about  half  an  hour, 
vhen  suddenly  immense   volumes  of  flame 
7 ere   seen  to  burst  as  if  from  the  depths  of 
be  ocean,    presenting  a  most  sublime    and 
rwful  spectacle  to  beholders-    It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  low  continuous  rumbling  sound, 
rhich  seemed  to  ascend  from  the  bowels  of  the 
artb,  and  was  re-echoed  from  the  hills  around. 
rhe  duration  of  the  exhibition  is  not  mention- 
id,  though  it  was  seen  by  many  witnesses  :  it 
eems  to  have  been  very  transient.     A  ves- 
sel was   sent  out  to  sea  immediately  under 
be   impression  of  its  being  a  conflagration, 
Hit   saw  nothing.      Government,    on  being 
ipplied    to    by    the    Asiatic  Society,    insti- 
,uted  a  careful  survey  of  the  coast,  but  no 
^ange  in  the  depth  of  the  soundings  or  char- 
ifCter  of  the  bottom  could  be  discovered.  There 
sail,  at  the  same  time,  remain  on  reasonable 
ioubt  that  the  ezfaibitiou  was  volcanic — pro- 
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of  the  coast  of  Arracan,  are  now  undergoing 


search   was   made   for  it  :  the  process    of  upheaval.      This  fact    was 


brought   to  notice  in   1840,   by  means  of  the 
nautical  surveys  of  the  Brig  **  Childers."  The 
coast  from  Akyab  to  Cape  Negrais  is  indent- 
ed by  deep  an^  narrow  gulfs  similar  to  the 
fiord:)  of  Scandinavia,  and  lies  within  the  pro- 
longation of  the  great  volcanic  band  of  the 
Sunda  Islands,  which  extends   from  Java  to 
Sumatra,  Barren  Island  and  Narcondam  :  and 
indeed  all  the  islsindson  the  coast  of  Arracan 
bear  evident  marks  of  subterranean  fire.     In 
the  island  of  Cheduba,  300  miles  south-east 
from  the  Sandhead^,    in  latitude  18*^  51'  N., 
longitude  93**  28'  East,   there  are   two  mud 
volcanoes  which  rise  to  a  height  of  from  one 
hundred  to   two  hundred  feet.     This  line  of 
upheaval  is  in  the  direction  of  N.  W.  by  N« 
to  S.  E.  by  S.  It  is  one  hundred  geographical 
miles  in  length,   and  varies  in   breadth  from 
twenty  miles  to  a  very  harrow  strip  of  islets 
and  rocks.    The  upheaval  has  been  greatest  in 
the  middle  of  the  line.     At  the  Terribles  it 
was  13  feet ;  at  differenf  pans  of  the  N.  W. 
reefs  of  Cheduba,  22  feet ;  at  the  north  point 
of  the  island  16  feet ;  in  the  middle  or  the 
west  coast  13  feet ;  at  the  south  end  12  feet ; 
and  the  islands  south  of  Cheduba  to  Foul 
Island,  9  to  1 2  feet.     The  first  symptoms  of 
upheaval  appeared  about  the  year  1750  or 
1760.  on  the  occurrence  of  a  great  earthquake 
by  wnich  the  sea  was  driven  over  the  land  and 
tne  effects  of  which  were  felt  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Ava.    An  earthquake  is  said  to  have  occur- 
red one  hundred  years  earlier,  and  the  inhabi- 
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tants  belidve  that  a  similar  phenomenon  oceun 
every  century.  {Johnston^s  Pkytieal  Atlas,)  In 
the  island  of  Ryouk  Phyoo^  35  geographical 
miles  northf  or  nearer  the  Soonderbuus,  a 
vokanic  eruption  took  place  suddenly  east 
of  the  station. 

In  Burmah,  mad  iralcanoes,  the  highest 
about  15  fe«t,  are  situated  close  to  the  village 
of  Meinboo,  nearly  opposite  to  Maghwe  on  the 
Irawadi.  At  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
village,  the  view  opens  on  a  great  sea  of  blue 
mud,  with  a  few  pr(»jectiug  humps  in  vasious 
parts,  while  several  conical  hills  rise  boldly 
from  the  great  swelling  to  various  heights. 
From  these,  inradiating  lines,  flows  of  the  mud 
^  can  readily  be  traced,  and  at  short  irregular 
in  tervals  a  hollow  gurgling  sound  is  heard, 
followed  by  a  kind  of  flop  in  the  niud.  On  ex- 
amination, the  centre  or  conical  hollow  or 
crater  of  one  of  these  volcanoes,  which  was  not 

<zactly  at  the  summit,  but  a  little  below  at  one 
ide,  was  found  flUed  nearly  to  the  brim 
with  bluish  gray  oily  looking  mud — liquid 
mud — about  the  consistency  of  hcHted  pitch, 
'  although,  of  course,  less  adherent  The  whole 
surface  of  the  liquid  mud  within  was  ob-  i 
served  to  heave  and  swell  upwards,  till  sud- 
denly a  great  bladder  like  expansion  of  the 
mud  was  thrown  up.  and  breaking,  fell  back 
into  the  cauldron  below  with  a  sudden  flop. 
At  each  suocesRive  throw  a  portion  was  eject- 
ed, and  issuing  by  a  narrow  opening,  came 
flowing  down  the  side  of  the  how  in  a  regu- 
lar channel  which  it  had  made  for  itself*  its 
surface  marked  by  thin  filmy  flakes  of  the 
earth  oil  with  which  it  is  partly  associated. 
The  mud  and  muddy  water  thus  thrown  out 
are  only  slightly  salt  to  the  taste,  but  are  used 
largely  in  the  preparation  of  salt  close  by,  by 
lixiviating  the  mud,  collecting  the  water  thus 
passed  over  It,  and  concentrating  it  to  crystal- 
Ization    over  slow  fires. 

At  Qrobagan,  at  the  centre,  on  the  limestone 
district,  is  a  mud  volcano  16  feet  in  diameter. 
The  bla<ik  mud  every  two  to  five  seconds  bub- 
bles up  and  subsides ;  It  rises  to  a  height  of 
20  to  30  feet,  then  explodes  with  a  dull  noise, 
scattering  a  shower  of  warm  brine  springs 
from  which  salt  is  extracted.  Its  eruptions 
are  most  frequent  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is 
called  kuwu, "  the  place  of  abode,"  and  an  old 
legend  is  that  it  is  the  residence  of  a  monster 
snake  whose  writhings  cause  the  eruptions. 
Similar  mud  volcanoes  occur  in  the  Taman 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea. — Oldham  in  TMs 
Emhauy^  p*  341. 

With  such  violent  but  subterranean  forces 
in  operation,  even  at  the  present  day,  li  is 
easy  to  apprehend  how  numerous  must 
bave  been  the  upriedngs  and  subsidings  of 
Ih9  solid  matter  of  the  earth  daring  by-gone 
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ages.    AoeoMing  to  the  views  whidi 

been  adopted  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell's 

longed  investigations,  it  is  littte  prol 

that  all  these  changes  occurred  st  one 

but  they  must  have  resulted  from  ft 

great  up  pourings  from    the  intsvior  dviif 

by-gone     ages,    identical    with     tboes  ii 

in   operation,     though    perhaps  all    in   ij 

lines  which  we  observe  in  the  direction  e(  tt 

existing  mountain  ranges.    One  of  tbees^  pii 

longed  through  Arracan,  halts  at  Point  Negnil 

to  reappear  through  the  Andamans  and  11 

cobars  ;  and  this  Eastern  /Vsiatic  rangf^  dll 

extending  along  the  S.  W.  coast  of  SniMtail 

terminates  at  its  S.  £•  point.     Another  ni 

along  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  lost  for  a  tiai 

but  appears  again  in  the  high  peak  of  lisgn 

and  terminates  in  Bancs  and  BiUiton ;  laii 

branch  from    this  separates  at  Polo  T§m^ 

on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  wk 

atCarimata,  in  the  strait  between  BilHtossJ 

Borneo.    Two  ranges  traverse  Cambodis  fli 

Cochin-China  in  the  same  direction,  and  ta 

will  be  found  to  extend  to,  and,  perbtp,! 

traverse    Borneo.     Between  the    Camtofii 

range  and  the  mountains  at  Sarawak,  on  tti 

north-west  extremity  of  Borneo,  the  Jfsia* 

islands  and  Pulo  Condor  form  the  eonneeliq 

link  ;  and   as  the  Sarawak  hills  ran  to  6 

sonth-east,   the  range  is  probably  oontisi^ 

either   by  a  connected  line,  or   by  itfM 

mountains,  until  it  terminates  in  the  ClvM| 

R«t«»s,  near  Cape  Selatan.     More  recent  M 

shew  that  this  range,  after  traversing  the  ^ 

ern  part  of  Borneo,  terminates  on  the  ao^ 

coast,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Eotuiig* 

The  Qunung  Ratos  would  therefore  appetfll 

have  been  formerly  connected  with  tbep 

roary  range  which  shows  at  Bintnlu,  oq  ii 

north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  and  wbioh  imy^ 

a  continuation    of  one  of  the   Indo-Quti^ 

ranges.    The  Anam  or  Cochin-CbineBS  Bflf 

is  that  which  can  be  traced  most  distiscill 

across  the  Archipelago  to   Austimlia  at  til 

present  day.    There  seems  no  doubt  tfaitdi 

multitude  of  islands  which  are  now  to  be  iM 

are  merely  pi utonic  masses  upraised  by  tii^ 

sequent  volcanic  action  :  or  the  tops  of  gi^ 

volcanic  outbursts  which  have  appeared  a^ 

\  the  ocean.      There  are  innumerable  «^ 

reefs  and  coral  islands,  but  Mr.  Dir*i^ 

essay  on  the  "  Strnetnre  and   Di&tiiba(«»« 

Coral   reefia "  has  satisfactorily   showiHjJ 

**  Atolls"  or  annular  reefs  were  origi«l 

fringing  reels  constructed  around  islsn^ia^ 

have  since  subsided.    The  depth  of  watv* 

these  banks  wverages  about  30  fiifthom^ 

pending  rapidly  as  the  edge  ia  approscbe^  ^ 

shoalibg  gradually  towards  the  land.  Asdv^ 

the  earth  has  not  xisenabovethesurfsosfstf^ 

great  submarine  banks  are  to  \i%latwi^ 
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^  Mwd  tQ  itaather.    Oae  of  thfis^  ifl  term* 
fii^  groajb  Asiatic  Bank*  And  the  cou^trie^ 
ll^g  PP  ^t  ja()«^j  b9  ootic^  fir«t.  The  mounjUop 
Dg98in  ib^  /90^tli-ea8tern  part  of  Aaia  jio- 
riab]/  ruu  in  a  direotion  nearly  N.  N.  W. 
4  S.  S.  |),,  bikI  are  all  of  the  primary  for- 
ition.     The  chaiu  which  extends  along  the 
Uay  peninaula  i«  the  most  conispicuoiu  of 
3S0  ranges,  and  ia  continued  at  intervals  to 
»oc»aiid  JSiUitpn,  and  perhaps  magr  be  traced 
£iMr  A3  tbe  north  cpast  of  Java.    It  is  this 
[if^e  that  most  abonnds  in  metals,  or,  at  all 
antSy  in  which  mioing  operations  are  pur- 
»d  with  greatest  sucoess,  probably  from  tho 
^^ta,  owing  to  its  central  position,  having 
^n  little  disturbed  by  the  convulsions  which 
▼e  sb«ken  the  oountrios  on  either  baud.  The 
(Mlaetiveuess  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Malay 
minaola  and  of  the  tin  mines  of  Banoa  is 
)ll  known.    This  range  may  be  considered 
the  backbone  of  the  great  Asiatic  Bank 
i^ph  extends  into  the  Archipelago  from  the 
uth-easteru  extreme  of  Asia  to  a  distance  of 
isurly  lOOO  miles,  in  fact  to  within  50  miles 
Celebes,  perhaps  to  the  south-westjefn  ex- 
stoiity  of  that  ishind  also ;  but  tlier^  is  a  vpace 
nearly  80  miles,  across  which  no  soundings 
ive  b^en  carried.  Sumatra,  which  lies  on  its 
d&tern  verge,  has  been  subjected  to  volcanic 
tiooy  bu^  not  to  so  (;reat  a»  extent  as  to  dis- 
trb  the  direction  of  its  mountain  range,  which 
ins  pasallel  to  that  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Ub  third  and  last  range  that  can  be  traced 
Xo  the  lodiao  Arcliipelago  is  the  one  that 
nverses  Laos  and  C&mb^n,  at  the  eouthern 
;|xemity  of  which  it  disappears  for  a  time, 
i0.vi[ing  itself  only  at  Pulo  Condor  and  Na- 
loas,  until  it  emetges  near  the  north-west 
teeme  of  Borneo,  iind  is  continued  along 
fs  entire  west  coast  of  that  island.     Here  it 
^iu  disappears,  and  only  shows  itself  again 
I  the  north-coast  of  Java,  where  it  ceases 
itir^ly ;  the  remaining  portion  of  this  is- 
pd,  with,  perhaps^  a  part  of  the  north-west 
;^remity  being  either  of  volcanic  formation 
'  of  alluvial  deposit.    (The  celebrated  teak- 
fse  T^hich  Abounds  on  the  Cambqjan  part  of 
is  range,  b^tls  not  found  in  Borneo,  is  ^ain 
et  with  here»  tha  proijectiog  part  of  the  north 
ie  of  Java,  betwesM  8amarang  and  Surab^iya, 
^ng  a  vast  tsak  forest,  from  the  timber  of 
bich  the  greater  portion  of  the  shipping  em- 
iojed  in  the  Arohipelago  i^^nsbritoted.  Java 
libe  only  island  in  the  eastern  seas  in  which 
le  task<-tree  is  indlgtsnoas,  Aor  will  it  thrive 
i  the  volcanic  parts  of  the  island  where  its 
lUtjivation  baa  neen  attempted*    This,  whiqh 
p  jjiAj  caU  the  Pambqau  Bange^  is  piso  rich 
^  minerals,  especially  the  Boi nean  part  ef  it, 
[here  i»Vf>  quantities  pf  gold  and  many  dia- 
^>ads  are  obtained  by  the  vm»n.    The  vol* 
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canic  island^  of  the  Archipelago  also  4^onta^ 
metals,  gold-dust  being  found  a(  the  bottoms 
of  many  of  jthe  mountain  streamSi  but  }t  dioe^ 
not  exist  in  veiusi  as  iu  the  Malayan  Pezuu- 
sula  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Bori^eo,  these 
having  apparently  been  broken  up  by  the  vio- 
Unt  conviUsions  to  which  these  islands  have 
been  subjected.  The  metal  is  therefore  only 
obtained  from  the  bottoms  of  the  mountain 
streams,  where  it^  beep  deposited  when  the 
earth  in  which  it  had  been  contained  was 
washed  away. 

The  limits  of  the  volcanic  band  which  cross- 
es the  Archipelago  are  distinctly  defined*  by 
the  active  volcanoes  wi^  which  it  is  studded. 
There  appears  a  great  volcanic  stream  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eamtscbatka^  fropi  which 
it  can  be   traced  in  a  south-west  directioqi 
through  the  Kurile  Islands,  Japan,  and  Loo- 
Choo,  skirtinn  the  coaet  of  Asia,  to  Jformosa; 
where  it   meets  another  coming  from   the 
south  and  south-west  through  the  Pbilipptnee 
and  Mindanao  to  the  Moluccas,  etnbracing  the 
eastern  extreme  of  Celebes  and  the  western 
peninsula  of  New  Quinea,  and  then  anpthef 
curve  from  the  westward  along  the  Trans- 
Javan  Chain  to  ithe  Strait  of  Sunda,  when  It 
meets  that  one  which  comes  frotai  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  Ohednba  island,  ia 
the  northern  part  of  the  Bayof  Bengal  through 
the  Auda^aiis  and  Sumatra.    From  the  west- 
ern extreme  of  New  Quinea,  however,  along 
the  north  coast  of  that  island  to  New  Britain, 
althongh  its  volcanic  character  has  been  decid- 
ed by  jrecent  French  navigators^  there  remains 
a  tract,  including  thirteen  degrees  of  lougt- 
tude,  in  which  no  active  volcano  has  been  seen'. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
baud  which  takes  a  southerly  direction  fipm 
Japan  through  Fatzima,  the  Bonin  and  MaH* 
ana  Islands,  v^av  prove  jfco  be  poUtmued  to  New 
Ireland  ;  in  which    case  the  chain  of  active 
volcanoes  which  extends  through  the 'Solo- 
mon Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides  to  New 
Zealand,  and  perhaps  further  to  the  soutfa, 
may  indicate  the  course  of  an  Independent 
stream. 

The  Eastern  Archipi^ago  f rpm  the  Nieobars 
by  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the  east^  is  4,000 
miles  long  from  e^t  to  west,  and  1,300 
broad  from  north  to  south.  The  volcanic 
belt  of  the  Archipelagp  is  marked  by  a  cb&i^ 
of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes  through  the 
whole  lenfftb  of  Sumatra  ^nd  Java,  ^P^ 
thence  by  the  islands  of  BftH,  l4)mbok,  Sum- 
bawa^  Iloras,  the  Servatty  is^uids^  Banda, 
Amboyna,  Batcbian,  ^iiakian,  Tldore,  Temate 
and  JGlilolo  to  Morty  island,  ^ere  the  "b^lt 
is  broken  and  shifted  200  ^iles  to  the  w:68^, 
to  north  Celebes,  from  which  }t  passes  on  to 
Siau  and  Sangoir,  to  the  Pbllipjpine  islandl, 
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along  ttie  eastern  side  of  which  it  conUnnes 
in  a  carving  line  to  their  northern  extremity. 
From  the  extreme  eastern  bend  of  this  belt 
at  Banda,  for  1,000  miles,  to  the  N.  E.  coast 
of  New  Guinea^  is  a  non-volcanio  district. 
But  there,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
another  volcanic  belt  can  be  traced  through 
New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon 
islands  to  the  farthest  eastern  limits  of  the 
Archipel'ago.  The  noited^  length  of  these 
volcanic  Mts  is  90  degrees,  their  width  abont 
50  miles,  bat,  for  aboat  two  handred  miles 
on  either  nde  of  them,  evidences  of  subter- 
lanean  action  are  to  be  seen  in  recently  ele- 
vated coral  rock  or  in  the  barrier  coral  reefs 
which  indicate  recent  submergence.  In  some 
part  or  other  of  all  the  line,  earthquakes  are 
felt  every  few  weeks  or  months,  varying  from 
a  slight  tremor  to  great  movements,  shaking 
down  villages  and  destroying  life  and  proper- 
ty, and  some  of  them  devastating  the  adjacent 
lands.  Java  has  nearly  45  volcanoes,  active 
or  extinct,  many  of  them  with  volcanic  cones, 
and  averaging  10,000  feet  high.  In  Java,  in 
I772f  the  volcano  of  Fapan-dayang  was  blown 
np  by  repeated  explosions  and  a  large  lake  left 
in  its  place.  In  Sumbawa  in  1815,  12,000 
people  were  destroyed  by  the  great  eruption  of 
Tomboro.  Hakian,  an  island  of  the  Moluccas, 
was  rent  open  in  1646,  by  a  violent  eruption. 
On  the  29  th  December,  1862,  it  again  sudden- 
ly burst  forth,  blowing  up  and  altering  its  face 
and  destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  sending  forth  such  quantities  of  ash* 
es  as  to  darken  the  air  at  Ternate  forty  miles 
off  and  destroying  almost  the  entire  crops  of 
that  and  neighbouring  islands. 

Sumatra,  in  reference  to  its  extent,  has  few 
volcanoes,  and  a  considerable  portion  has  pro- 
bably a  non-volcanic  origin.  Sumatra,  the 
uncultivated  parts  of  Java  and  Celebes,  Bor- 
neo, the  Philippines  and  New  Guinea  are  all 
forest  countries,  but  on  Timor  and  on  all  the 
islands  around  it,  there  is  absolutely  no  forest, 
and  this  character  extends  to  FloreSi  Sam- 
bawa,  Lombok  and  Bali. 

Mr.  George  Windsor  Earl,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Physical  Geography  of  South  Eastern 
Asia  and  Australia  (1855),  pointed  out  that 
the  islands  of  Sumabu,  Java,  and  Borneo  are 
connected  with  the  Asiatic  continent  by  a 
ahallow  sea,  and  that  a  similar  shallow  sea 
connects  New  Gainea  and  all  the  adjacent 
islands  with  Australia,  these  last  being  all 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  marsupial 
animals  :  and,  carrying  out  Mr.  Earl's  sugges- 
tion, Mr.  Wallace  maintains  that  some  of  the 
islands  had  long  been  connected  with  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  others  equally  long 
wiUi  that  of  Australia,  and  that  a  line  of  sepa-, 
ration  can  be  drawn  between  them,  and  he 
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designates  the  Asiatic  portion  Indo-lhh|i 
and  the  Australian  division  Ausoo-Mahp 
The  seas  between  Sumatra,  Java  and  Bona 
are  so  shallow  that  ships  find  anehanp  i 
any  part  of  iU  as  it  rarely  exceeds  for^  ^ 
thoms.  And  the  seas  eastward  to  Jtmmii 
exceed  one  hundred  fathoms. 

The  elephant  and  tapir  of  Sumatra  sod  B» 
ueo,  the  rhinoceros  of  Sumatrai  and  the  ilil 
species  of  Java^  the  wild  cattle  of  Beraeo^d 
the  kind  long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  fokut 
are  now  all  known  to  inhabit  some  patf 
other  of  Southern  Asia ;  and,  of  the  hirdmi 
insects,  every  family  aud  every  genmofftt 
groups  found  in  any  of  the  islands  oeonnili 
on  the  Asiatic  Continent,  and  in  a  grestiofr 
ber  of  oases  the  species  are  also  identioL  lb 
great  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  Bons; 
even  yet  reseml>le  in  their  natural  produlMM 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent  alnHsia 
much  as  such  widely  separated  distrietieadi 
be  expected  to  do,  even  if  they  formed  patit 
the  A^siatic  Continent.  The  Philippine  iW 
agree  in  many  respects  with  Aeos  ssd  § 
western  islands,  but  present  some  snovia 

The  eastern  portion,  on  the  other  hsod,iNi 
Celebes  and  Lombok  eastward,  exhibitiida 
a  resemblance  to  Australia  and  Nev  GoMI 
as  the  western  islands  do  to  Asia.  MA 
has  no  apes,  monkeys',  cats,  tigen^  «Ql*i 
bears,  hyenas,  no  deer  or  antelopes,  shef ' 
oxen,  no  elephant,  horse,  squirrel  or  rMH 
lieu  it  haa  bingaroos,  opposums,  wambitirf 
the  duck-billed  palypus.  It  has  no  woodpi^ 
ers  or  pheasants,  but  has  in  lieu  the  lim 
making  brash  turkeys,  honey-sucken^  eod^ 
toos,  the  brush-tongued  loria,  whidnnii* 
nowhere  else  in  the  globe,  and  all  theMpi* 
liarities  are  found  in  the  islands  which  t^ 
the  Austro-Malayan  division  of  the  Aick^ 
lago.  The  islands  eastward  from  Jv%  ^ 
Borneo  form  a  part  of  a  previous  ^'■'"'J 
or  Pacific  Continent,  although  some  of  M| 
may  never  have  actually  been  joined  to  ^ 

The  Am  islands,  Mysol,  WaigyoQaadi0| 
agree  with  New  Gdinea  in  their 
mammalia  and  birds,  and  they  are  sli 
to  New  Guinea  by  a  narrow  sea.   Thi 
fathom  line  around  New  Guinea  nudi 
range  of  the  paradise  birds. 

^is  separation  has  no  relatiM  to 
geological  character.    The  Indo-Mahgf^ 
Austro-Malayan  divisions  hold  two 
types  of  the  human  race,  Ae  Mab^ 
Papuan,  who  differ  radically  in  their 
mental  and  moral  characters,  and  imdw 
other  of  these  two  forms,  aa  typ^  ^ 
of  the  people  of  the  Eastern  4ii%"''!. 
Polynesia  can  be  classed;  and  the  lias 
ing  these  two  types  comes  nesr  but 
eastward  of  that  part  of  the  aeoicgisii 
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bifl  euterly  jatting  of  the  Malay  line  baa 
MQ  cauaed  by  the  maritime  enterprise  and 
gher  ciriliaatioQ  of  the  Malay  races,  who 
kve  overran  the  nearer  part  of  the  Auatro- 
alayan  region,  and  have  supplanted  the  ori- 
nal  inhabitauta  and  spread  much  of  their 
aguage,  their  domestic  inhabitants  and  their 
istoms  far  over  the  Pacific.  To  the  Malay 
pe  and  to  the  Papuan  type,  respectively,  all 
a  people  of  the  various  islands  can  be  groiip- 
«  The  Asiatic  races  iniDlude  the  Indo-Malay 
d  all  have  a  continental  origin,  while  the 
leifio  races,  including  all  to  the  east  of  the 
slay  (except  perhaps  some  in  the  northern 
Ksific)  are  derived  not  from  any  existing 
ntinent,  but  from  lands  that  now  exist  or 
»ve  recently  existed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  volcanoes  of  Java  are  in  two  lines,  one 
Bumencing  near  Cape  StNicholas,  its  N.  W. 
tremity  passes  diagonally  across  the  island 
its  south  east  headland  on  the  Strait  of 
dL  The  other  line  runs  parallel,  and  extends 
>m  Cheribon  on  the  sea  coast  to  the  Strait 
^Sunda.  The  volcanoes  are  in  two  sepa- 
bd  fissures  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  the 
loanoea  in  it  are  cones  of  elevation,  each  dis- 
ictand  separate,  their  number  beiugj38,  aud 
me  of  them  of  immense  size.  They  throw 
[t  volcanic  ashes,  sand  and  scorisB,  and 
mettmes  trachytic  lava.  White  clouds  of 
Iphuric  acid  gas  continually  wreath  their 
nUcs  and  are  destructive  to  life.  Large  quan- 
itea  of  sulphur  are  dug  ont^^Bikmore* 
S.  severe  earthquake  was  experienced  in 
ktavia,  and  over  an  extensive  region  in  Java 
fthe  16th  of  November  1847.  In  the  Courant 
the  27th  October  1847>  it  was  mentioned 
it  a  shower  of  ashes  had  fallen  at  Buitenzorg 
the  nightof  the  1 7th,  which  came  from  the 
intur  mountain,  in  the  district  of  Limban- 
Dy  residency  of  Preangar.  On  Sunday  the 
thOctober,at  1 1  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  earthquake 
ocks,  following  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
in,  were  felt  al  Tijandjar,  the  first  of  which 
m  very  strong,  and  lasted  for  fully  ten 
ionds.  The  shower  of  ashes  began  to  fall 
»  same  night,  and  on  the  following  morning 
i  already  clothed  the  earth,  grass,  trees,  and 
tidings  with  a  brown  covering.  The  fall  of 
[tea  and  sand  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  made 
very .  inconvenient  to  be  in  the  open  air. 
\»  eyes  of  travellevs  suffered.  The  earth- 
Lakes  had  not  wholly  stopped  at  Tijaudjur 
,  the  29th  October.  The  mountain  had, 
iwever,  fortunately  begun  to  be  at  rest,  and 
>  damage  had  been  eaused  by  the  eruption. 
le  shower  of  ashes  had  reached  as  far  as 
e  frontiers  of  the^  residency  of  Bantam,  a 
stance  of  more  tlum  80  mUes  to  the  west. 
The  Tenger  mountains  of  Java^mean  the 
Ae  or  spaoioas  mountains.  There  is  here  an 
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old  volcano  wiUi  its  trachyte- cfater  7500  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  diameter  3^  and  4^  miles. 
It  is  the  largest  crater  in  Java,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Its  bottom  is  a  level 
floor  of  sand,  which  in  some  places  is  drifted 
by  the  wind  like  the  sea,  and  is  called  by  the 
Malays  the  Laut  Pasar  or  Sandy  Sea. 
Four  cones  of  elevation  rise  from  this  sand 
floor,  the  smallest  of  which,  called  Bromo,  in 
1866  was  active,  throwing  out  ashes.  It  rises 
like  Monte  Somma  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius. 
But  trachyte,  obsidian  and  pumice  have  been 
thrown  out  in  succession. — {Bikmore  74.) 

Papandayang^  another  volcano  in  the  island 
of  Java,  in  1772,  in  a  single  night,  threw  out 
scori»  and  ashes,  which  Dr.  Junghuhn  thinks 
made  a  layer  50  feet  thick  for  seven  miles 
around.  In  Dr.  Horsfield's  account  of  it, 
drawn  up  from  the  native  testimony,  it  is 
stated  that  an  extent  of  ground  of  the  mouu- 
tains  and  its  environs  15  miles  long  and  full 
6  broad,  was  by  this  commotion  swallowed  up 
within  the  bowels  of  the  eatth  ;  but  this  sink- 
ing, according  to  Professor  Bikmore  (p.'75), 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred* 

Mount  Galung-gong,  a  few  miles  north-east 
of  Papandayang,  is  also  a  Java  volcano.  On  the 
8th  July  1822,  at  noon,  not  a  cloud  was  seen 
in  the  sky,  when  suddenly  at  half-past  one  a 
frightful  thundering  was  heard  in  the  earth, 
and  from  the  top  of  this  old  volcano  a  dark 
dense  mass  was  seen  rising  higher  and  higher 
into  the  air,  >  and  spreading  itself  out  over  the 
clear  sky  with  such  an  appalling  rapidity  that 
in  a  few  moments  the  whole  landscape  was 
shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  night.  Through 
this  darkness  flashes  of  lightning  gleamed  in  a 
hundred  lines,  aud  many  natives  were  struck 
down  by  falling  stouea  Then  a  deluge  of 
hotwater  and  flowing  mud  rose  over  the  rim  of 
the  old  crater  and  poured  down  the  mountain 
side,  sweeping  away  trees  and  beasts,  and 
human  bodies.  At  the  same  moment,  stones 
and  ashes  and  sand  were  projected  high  into 
the  air,  and  as  they  fell  destroyed  nearly  every 
thing  within  a  radius  of  more  than  20  miles. 
A  few  villages  being  built  on  eminences  on  the 
lower  declivities  of  the  mountains,  escaped  as 
they  were  above  the  streams  of  hot  water  and 
mud,  and  the  stones  thrown  out  fell  beyond 
them,  destroying  vilUges  at  a  greater  distance. 
By  4  p.  M.  the  extreme  violence  of  the  erup- 
tion had  passed;  by  qunset  the  sky  was  again 
dear  and  the  sun  shining  on  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion. Asecond  eruption  occurred  five  days  after- 
wards, and  by  that  time  more  than  20,000  per- 
sons had  perished.  Tenger  mountains  are 
occupied  by  a  peculiar  people  who  speak  a 
dialect  of  Javanese^  and  despite  the  zealous 
efforts  of  the  mahomedans,  tiiey  still  follow 
thehindu  religion.— fi?»Wr*,  p/>.  75, 76.>) 
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Voleanoeft  iD'Java  ate  uwUUj  bare  of  fo- 
liage alike  on  their  eammito  ae  on  their  base, 
^>wiDg  to  tbe  lafge  ifnaDtities  of  mllphnr  that 
aife  wMhed  down  their  sidee.  ( Biktnore,  p.  87.) 
Motmt  Slamat  Peak  is  ll,3da  feet  above  the 
-sea,  and  is  an  aotive  Tolcano  ;  it  is  next  to 
•the  highest  in  the  island.  Ungarung  Teak 
is  about  5^000  feet  The  north  coast  of  Java 
Is  low.  Further  inland  from  Ungarnng  are 
Monnt  Prabn,  Mount  Sambing,  and  Mount 
4SKndoro.  At  Boro^Boro  hill  in  Java,  whioh 
is  terraeed,  is  a  buddbist  temple  built  A.  D. 
1384,  and  many  bnddbist  images  rem.iin, 
attd  at  Bmnbanan  are  296  bindu  temples, 
^HdM  A.  D.  1266-1296.  The  Tdaga-bodas, 
White  Lake,  in  JaTa,  is  the  old  crater  of 
the  voleano  of  Papaiidayang.  Java  coast  to- 
wards the  sonth  is  bold,  and  its  rocks  con- 
'lAst  of  hard  volcanic  basalts  and  trachytes.*-^ 
iBihmoTBy  79.) 

The  volcano  of  Tael  is  in  the  island  of  La- 
^eonia  in  Manilla.  The  island  is  formed  by  a 
dionntain  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
-four  hundred  yarde  above  the  level  of  the 
Laguna  de  Bombon,  is  about  three  leagues 
in  ciroumferenoe  and  has  a  crater  about  two 
mHesat  its  circumference  on  its  summit.  The 
lining  Watle  ^  thd  interior  are  fifty  to  seven- 
tj-'five  yards  in  perpendicular  height^  and  five 
Cones  of  eruption  covered  with  sulphur  rise 
^m  tbe  centre  of  the  crater,  a  lake  of  gree« 
Water  which  boils  in  several  places.  Tbe  La- 
guba  de  Bombon  itself  has  a  cirGuraferenoe 
^  thitty  leagues ;  its  watere  are  brackish  and 
lMttifiiinoas>  and  of  great  depth ;  in  some  parts 
no  soundings  at  125  fathoms.  The  great 
ernpltons  occurred  in  the  year^  1716,  1746, 
and  l754.-^(JFW«r*«  Biogripky  of  Dr.  JSUthtt 
Kent  Aunei  1^66.) 

Notth  6f  Biitchian  is  Makian,  a  volcano  of 
tfrhich  in  1(546  there  was  an  eruption, 

l^orth  of  Makian  is  Motur,  a  tracbytic  cone. 
—{Bikmore,  p.  296.) 

Qold  has  been  washed  for  in  the  island  of 
Batchlan  evet  since  1774. 

Makian  is  tin  island  50  miles  from  Ternate, 
Consisting  of  a  single  grand  volcano^  In  1 646 
there  was  a  violent  eruption,  whioh  blew  up 
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Ternate  is  merely  a  high  tolcaso, 

base  beneath  the  ocean.    Its  drem 

around  its  Shore  is  six  miles  and  its  hsi 

5,400  feet.    Severe   and  destmetbe 

tions  took  place  in  1606,  16S5, 16A 

and  next  on  the  26th  February  l^H  <bg 

the  25th  March  1839,  and  on  2iid  FaU 

1840,     In    that    of    1673.    a  oonadd 

quantity   of  ashes  was  carried  to  AibI^ 

In  that  of  2itd  FebrHaiy  1840,  for  Ml 

hours,  tbe  solid  groniid   rolled  like  Aei 

but  the  heaviest  ground  wave  was  at  lOi 

of  tbe  15th  February,  and  the  people  I 

took  to  their  boats.     lu  this  mtcml  i 

great  eruptions  of  ashes  and  hotstooeflil 

fell  like  hail.  Lava  poured  from  theenltfi 

to  the   sea.     For  ten  days  cloads  d  i 

smoke  poured  out.     ^bcmt  midaight  eft 

I4tb,  the  shocks  weils  more  violent,  nit 

fore  half  past  three  a.  m.  every  bo»i 

levelled.     Fissures  formed  in  the  eaA,i 

of  whioh  hot  water  rose  for  a  momeiM 

then  the  earth  closed   again  to  n^ 

another  place,   nearly  every  boaiie  vaJ 

stroyed     Its  population  in  1865  ^tf  M 

The  lower   part  of  the  mountain  belBBdi 

town  is  covered  with  froit  trees,  andlieii 

of  men,  women   and  children   go  diil; 

the  mountain   to  bring  in  the  fruit,  is 

maftgo,  lansat  and  mangUetin.     WheoDi 

visited  Ternate  in  A.  D.  1579,  the  Pdrtfi 

had  been  driven  out  of  the  island  by  tk^ 

tan.      Ternate    with    Batcbian    emstt 

the   ancient  Moluocsis.     The  people  si 

three  well  marked  races,  the  Ternate  ^ 

the  Orang  Sirani  and  the  Dutch.    TbI 

are  tbe  descendants  of  the  intruding  M 

who  drove  out  tbe  indigenes  («bow| 

doubt  tbe  same  as  those  of  tbe  .idjaoeBtii 

land  of  Gillolo)  and  established  a  m«od! 

their  language  is  quite  uuintelligib)&  1 

Sirani  are  the  Christian  descendants  of  IV 

guese.     Ternate  town  is  at  tbe  footef^ 

mountains.      Ternate,     Tidore,   U<^* 

Makian  are  only  cones  standing  on  tbt  i^ 

great  fissure  of  the  earth — Bikmorc,^^ 

Wallace,  i.  SOO,  31L 

Goram  is  a  group  of  three  islands  ii' 
East  ArebipelagOi    S4  £.  of  Qoramiii^ 


the  whole  top  of  the  raountainj  leaving  a  '  group  composed  of  raisM  coral  n)ih^ 


ttuncated  JAg^d  summit^  and  vast  gloomy 
ctater  valley.  It  was  said  to  have  been  as 
Ibfty  as  Tidore  before  this  calamity*  On  the 
29tb  Deeembeif,  1802,  another  eruption  of 
this  Vtat  mountain  took  place,  in  which  all  the 
vHhi^s  and  crops  were  destroyed  and  many 
ef  the  inhabitants  kilkd.  The  sand  and  ashes 
f^U  so  far  that  crops  SO  miles  off  at  Ter^ 
Mte  Were  de^tfoyedi  and  it  waa  so  dark  at 
Tetnate  that  lemj^  had  to  be  lighted  Ht  noon. 
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400  feet,  with  a  volcano  on  the  ielssdtif^ 
which  broke  forth  in  1 659.  In  tfa«  G^*' 
group,  at  Manowolko^  east  of  Genun^A^ 
infnsion  of  Papuan  on  a  miltuieefM 
and  BUgi^  has  produced  a  good  looking  f4 
The  Ooram  people  are  wholly  toideriyH 
year  they  vistt  the  Tenimber,  E^td^ 
islands,  tbe  whole  N.  W.  coast  of  N.  6<^ 
from  OetAnalta  to  Salwatty  and  tlMiBla*| 
Waigiott  and  Mysol.  Thciy  also  mi»^^ 
Toyages  to  Tidore*  Tei^nate^  BlBdi.a^^ 
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'boyna.    th(i\t  prahu  are  all  built  by  tbo  Ke 
isIandetiEr,  who  annoalfy  tarn  oat  hundredB  of 
n^t  boats.     Th^  Groram  people  trade  in  tri- 
pang,  medicinal  Massoi  bark,  wild  nutmegs 
and  tortoise  shell,  wkioh  they  sell  to  the  Bugi 
tfadeni  at  Cdram  Laut  and  Aru. — Bikmore^ 
243.   Wall.  ii.  53,  60.     Mr,  Piddington  on 
'the  suhj^a  of  JSruptions  in   Bengal  Asiatic 
Soc,  Transaetions,  LydVs  Elements,  vol,  i.  p. 
440,  edition  1850.  Br,  BinTs  Notei  to  Capt. 
Fosier^B   Acdount  of  Gape  Aden^  in  Bombay 
Oeographical    Trans*    1840,    referred  to  in 
JSeport  of  the  Society  for  1850,  vol,  ix.     Re- 
port of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers^  May 
•1851,  copied  into  Bombay   Times,   July  9, 
Miss  Fanny  Cor  beaux' s  Letters  in  AtltenoBum, 
'June  28  and  July  5, 1851.  Capt  Barker's  pa- 
per in  Land,  Royal  Geograph  Trans.,  1848. 
Harris*  Highlands  of  EHhiopioy  voir,  i.  p.  17; 
Dr.  KirVs  journey  fr<yM,  Tadjoura  to  AnJcobar, 
1841.  Geolog.  Trans,   3841.  Bombay  Geogl. 
Trans,  vol.  vi.  1841  to  1846t  Brute's  Travels ^ 
qvMted    in    Geographical     Society's    Report 
for  1850.  Mr,  Chancourtois  in  Report  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  nth  Nov,  1845.    Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  April  1846,  p. 
877.  Bombay  Geographical  Transactions,  vol, 
il  p.  30.   LyelVs  Principles  of  Geology,  1832 
and  1851.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Agra 
to  Oufeinin  Asiatic  Researches^  voi  vi.  p-  36. 
j4siatic  Journal ^  vol.  ix.  p.35.  Sir  J,  Malcolms 
Cent  Ind,  Geol  ofMalwa,  by  Captain  F.Dan-. 
fferJleld,App,  No,[l  to  Sir  J.Malcolm's  Memoir 
df  Central  India,  p.  324-325.  Joum.  Beng. 
Ae.  Soc.  pp.  851-854.  Dr.  Buistin  Journ. 
Bomb.  Geogr.   Soc,  pp.  139  to  7.   Quarterly 
Journal  ^  the  Geological  Society,  p,   552-3. 
Hue.  Chinese  Empire,  vol.  i.  pp.  ii.  16.  Bruce' s 
Travels.    Lands  of  the  Bible  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson f  vol.  i.  p/9-25.  London  Cfeog.  Tran, 
vol.  ix.  and  XV.    Salt's  Account  of  Travels 
Bombay  Times,  January  16, 1839.  Cor.  Ind, 
Rev.  vol.   ill.  Bombay  Med>  Trans.,  p.  666. 
Med,  and  Phy.  Science.  Bombay  Geog.  Trans, 
1839.    Rev.  Dr.  Duff  in  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary   Record,    1840-    Bombay  Times 
1840,;),  467.     LieuU  Colonel  Mignanin  Al- 
fnanac,  1842.  Mr.  F.  Burr's  account  of  Aden 
in  Bond.  Geof.    Trans.  1841.  vol.  vi.  p.   80. 
JBombay  As.  Soc,   Trans,  vol  L,  p.  84.  Ind. 
Rev.,  vol,  vi.  1842.  Dr.  Malcohnson,  Geology  of 
Aden  in  Bombay  Times^  1843.  Dr.  ArbuckUi 
in  Bombay  Geo,  Trans,  vbh  i.  p.  302.  LieuU 
Wellstcd^s  Memoir  on  the  coast  Jf.  of  Aden, 
p.  19.  M.  D'bbats  aecounJt^f  p.  12.  t>r.  Buist. 
onspeoimem  ofktvafrom^  Adeth  in  Bombay. 
At-  Tmn$.  voL  L  p^  345.  Captain  Eaines 
on  RsmwthahU  Currents  behMia^  the  Arabian, 
and  AJriean4horts,in  Lond.  Oeog,  Trans. 
1«48*  i>r.  Bwia,  on   Voliianoei  of  India  in 
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Edin.Phil.  Journal  1852  ;  Bom.  Geo.  Trans. 
1852.  vol  X. 
VOLKAMBEIA.  FRAGANS. 

ItUD,  HiKD. 

A  large  commun  shrub  with  ovate  cordate 
dentate  leaves,  white  fragrant  flowers  (in  the 
cold  weather),  terminal  panicles. — Riddell. 

VOLKAMERIA INERMIS.  Linn,  syn,  of 
Clerodendron  inerme,  Gcert. 

VOLKAMERIA  INPORTUNATA.R0XB. 
syn.  of  Clerodendron  viscosum,  Vent. 

VOLKAMERIA  IBtiEMPFERIL  Willd. 
Clerodendron  squamatum,  Vahl. 

VOLKAMERIA  MULTIFLORA.  Burm:. 
syn.  of  Clerodendron  phlomoides,  Linn. 

VOLKAMERIA  SERRATA.  Linn.  syn. 
of  Clerodendron  serratum,  Blume, 

VOLOQESES,  a  Parthian  king,  snccessor 
to  Gotarzes.  Josephus  tells  os  that>  on  his  ac- 
cession, he  made  over  the  province  of  Media 
(which,  of  course,  would  include  Khorasan 
and  as  much  of  Ariana  as  belonged  at  that 
time  to  Purthia,)  to  his  younger  brother  Pa- 
kores  and  Armenia  to  Tiridates,  a  younger  bro- 
ther. The  Volo^eses  of  the  Greeks  is  how- 
ever  supposed  by  Lassen  to  be  the  Abagasus 
or  Abalgasius,  one  of  the  Greek  successors  to 
Alexander  in  Ariiin  Abakhafasa,  A.  D.  70  or 
80.  See  Abagasus,  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kabul. 

VOLUTA,  a  genus  of  molluscs  of  the  fa- 
mily Volutidse. 
Obnera.    Voluta.  Volute,  ree,  70  sp.  fossil,  80  8p. 
Sub'jgenera.Voluiifiihea,  ree,  1  sp,  i\9o  fossik 
Soapbella.  ree,  wad  fossil. 
llelo<  ree,  8.  sp. 
Cymba.    Boat-shell,  ree  10  sp. 
Mitra.  Mitre-shell,  tec,  350  sp.  Jossil, 
90  8p. 
Sub-geMra,  Imbricaria. 
Cyllndra. 
Volvaria.    /oMtl,  5  ?  sp. 
Marginella.  ree.  90  sp.  fosail. 
Sub-genus.  Hyalina.  ree, 
VOLVARIA.     See  Voluta.  VeRpertilio. 
VOMIT  NUT.  Eng.  syn.  of  Strychnos  nux 
vomica,  Linn. 

VON  HANEN.  See  Neibuhr. 

VOKONES,  B.  0,  100,  called  Balahara, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Parthian  satrap  who 
asserted  independence,  and  created  a  kingdom 
for  himself  out  of  the  dominions  of  Azilises. 
See  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kabul* 

VOOCH.  See  Khybcr,  p.  514. 

VOODAGA  WOOD.  A  wood  of  the  North- 
ern Circars. 

VOODHARtJM,  See  Hindoo, 

VOOQHAPALA.  Saks.  Cynanchum  er- 
teusum. 

VOOPOO-<:iAREE-  NEBR  -  MOOLLEE. 
Diltvaria  ilioifolili. 

VORDIKAS.  See  Brahman. 

•VORI,  or  Vuri.  Thl.  Oryaa  sati^,  Linn. 

VOROKHTHA.  J3ee  Kishm  blatid. 
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V&ASH. 


VRINDA-YAITA. 


VORUKUQADDI,  at  Simhaohalam,  not 
identified. 

VATTE  HULLY.    Can.  A    wood  of  S. 
Canara.— ITflk^.  Gat.  Ex,  oflS62. 

VORKAYy  an  island  of  great  importance  I 
for  the  pearl   fishery    lying    exposed  to  the 
ocean.     At  a  distance  of  eight  miles  to  the 
eastward,  lie  several  small  islands,   between 
which  and  Vorkay  the  trepang  banks  are  situ- 


yearsi  which  giv^  a  specific  name  to  all  tb 

»ted.  At  low  water,  hundreds  of  men,  with  f^^  ^''^^^'.^^^'T  l^l^fjH 
their  wives  Mid  children,  may  be  seen  wading  I  "^^  ^f"  of  Jupiter,  during  which  he  dMnb. 
m        TT.  1       ^         1    .1*     •  1-  /..  -    ._.  _.i-°    one  siffn  of  hia  orbil 


VRI.HASPATL  The  founder  U  tb 
atheistical  school  of  the  hindoa.  He  aaaert- 
ed  that  the  whole  of  the  hinda  system  ig  i 
contrivance  of  the  priesthoocfto  secure  a  meu 
of  livelihood  for  themselves. 

VRIHASPATI,  or  Varahspati,  one  d 
the  moat,  common  names  of  the  pliMt 
Jupiter.     Vrihaspiti  chacra,  the  cyde  of  60 


from  Vorkay  towards  these  isles  (the  water  be- 
ing only  two  or  three  feet  deep),  carrying  a 
*  l>asket  at  their  backs,   and  having  in  their 
hands  a  stick  provided  with  an   iron  point. 
When  the  water  is  deeper  than  this  they  make 
use  of  canoes.     For  fishing  on  the  banks  situ- 
ated at  a  greater  distance,  the  Alfoer  race  use  a 
prahu  constructed  for  the  purpose,  in  which 
they  embark  their  entire  families.    These  ves- 
sels have  a  very  strange  appearance.     They 
have  agreat  beam,andtbe  stern  runs  up  into  a 
high  curve,  while  two  planks  project  forward 
from  the  bows.     The  family  reside  in  three 
or  four  huts  composed  of  atap,  or  Nipa  fruti- 
cans  leAveSi  erected  within  the  vessel,  and  a 
railing  runs  entirely  round  it,  apparently  to 
prevent  the  children  from  falling  over  board. 
The  prahu  is  propelled  by  a  large  sail  made  nf 
rushes,  which  folds  up  like  a  fan  (in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  sails  of  a  Chinese  junk),  set  up- 
on a  tripod  mastoC  bambo*»s,  while  it  is  steer- 
ed with  two  rudders.     Two  other  masts  are 
also  erected,  which  answer  no  purpose  bat  that 
of  displaying  several  small  flags.     The  pearl 
fishery  is  thus  carried  on.     The  trader  makes 
an  agreement  (for  the  oysters)  for  so  much  a 
hundred,  paying  in  advance  a  certain  quantity 
of  arrack,  cloth,  dso.  When  the  price  is  agreed 
on,  the  fisher  goes  to  the  bank  and  dives  for 
the  oysters,  which  are  mostly  small  and  black, 
in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet  water,  select- 
ing the  best  he  can  find.  The  diving  is  attend- 
ed with  much  difficulty  and  danger,  as,  from 
the  time  he  remains  under  water,  the  blood 
often  bursts  from  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the 
diver»  while  he  is  also  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  numerous  sharks  which  are  to  be  found 
there.     In  engaging  these  people,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  off  their  debts,  and>  free  from  this 
incumbrance,  they  will  readily  proceed  to  any 
part  of  the  Archipelago. — Afr.  6.  W.  Earl 
Indian  Archipelago  and  Papuans. 

VOWS.  Luke  v.  14.  <*  Offer  for  thy  cleans- 
ing, according  as  Moses  commanded.''  A 
hiitdu,  after  recovering  from  sickness,  presents 
the  offerings  he  had  vowed  when  in  distress ; 
as  a  goat,  or  sweetmeats,  milk,  or  any  thing 
directed  by  the  abastras. 

VRASH.  HiMD.  Rhus  buckiamela, 
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sign  ot  nis  orbit    The  Teluga  astowh 
mers  make  no  difference  between  this  and  th 
common  solar  year.     Vrihaspati,  the  pfauMt 
Jupiter,  is  the  guru  or  priest  of  the  Den^ 
whom  he  once   deprived  of  his  blesBiD^  ii 
consequence  of  which  they  suffered  greidj. 
The  word  is  from  vrihat,  great, .  and  pi^ 
lord.    See  Graha,  Inscriptions. 
VRIHI.  Sans.  Rice. 
VRIJ,  the  Suraseni  of  the  Greeks.  Notiiii{ 
presents  so  great   a  contrast  as    the  pooc 
slovenly     appearance    of    the      Vr^-M 
men,  and  the  delicate  features  and  the  bni- 
liautly  fair  complexion  of  the  Vrij-bashimff 
ladies  of  Vrij.    Though  brought  up  in  pom* 
ty  and  destitution,  the  women  possess  a  gns 
and  dignity   which  would   warm  the  cMd 
heart  to  admiration.    Nearly  all  that  hasbiai 
said  about  the  Chow  bay  sect^  might  apply  ti 
the  Vrijbashi  of  the  same  race,  mannerly  td 
pursuits.  But  the  Vrij-baahi  are  a  more  ptf^- 
ral  people  than  their  richer  brotherhood «{ 
Muttra.     There  are  about  5,000  Vrij-biA 
out  of  which  200  families  follow  the  pnA^ 
sion  of  Panda.     The  Vrij-bashi  are  dobtj-* 
their  brethren  of  Muttra  are  Chowbay.   Tb 
principal  business  of  a  Panda  is  to  keepi 
look  out  for  pilgrims.     In  the  midst  of  tli 
town  of  Vrij  is  the  handsome  tomb  of  Sm> 
jeet  Sing,  who  defended  Bhurtpore  so  bnnlf 
against  Lord  Lake's  army.     Ijiside  the  dem 
of  Runjeet  Sing's  tomb,  the  siege  of  filmii' 
pore  is  represented.    Lord  Lake  is  dismoort* 
ed,  and  standing  before  his  white  horse  gri^ 
orders  to  his  soldiers.    On  the  opposite  mk 
of  the  dome,  Runjeet  Sing,  in  a  plain  iM 
dress,  is  standing  erect  before  his  idol,  at  Mi 
devotions,  with  his  ministers  b^iindhim.  Oi 
the  other  two  sides  he  is  at  his  fiivoarite  tf 
sports.— Tr.  Hind.  voL  ii.  pp.  95,  96,  lUi 
112. 

,  VRIESHA.  Can.  Acacia  seriasa,  also  dir 
bergia  latifolia,  W,  S  A,  Eozb. 

VRINDA.  Sans.    Ocimum  sanctnm. 

VRINDA-VANA.  Saws.  From  vdA 
thick,  and  vana,  a  forest,  a  village  on  thoi^ 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  the  origuud  oomtij^ 
the  Tadu, — Bindraban,  or  Vriodavao^  4^ 
f ying  a  grove  of  **  Toolsee"  treea  It  if  t  Wf 
hindoo  town  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  Al 
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VUCSAKA  HAEAM, 


YULLAY  PASHANAM. 


fiver  Jmamky  from  over  which,  in  a  boat,  a 
most  pietureiBqae  view  may  be  obtained  of  it, 
presenting  a  panorama  of  great  beauty.  The 
drcumetance  which  imparts  most  to  theaa- 
credness  of  Bindraban,  is  its  having  been  the 
seat  of  the  early  revels  of  Krishna,  the  Apol- 
lo of  the  hindoos ;  Mutra  having  been  his 
birth  place.  While  many  a  hindoo  Anacreon 
courts  (he  mnses  with  lays  dedicated  to  this 
yoath,  prominent  in  hindoo  mythology,  min- 
strels and  maids  join  in  soft  strains  to  his 
praise.'  Bindraban,  among  other  things,  is 
now  noted  for  the  mannfactore  of  pretty  toys 
made  of  a  composition  that  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  mineral.  Indeed  the*  vendors  pass  them 
off  as  snch^  and  to  enhance  their  value  declare 
that  they  are  brought  from  Jeypoor,  where 
articles  of  this  description  and  marble  toys 
especially  receive  a  fine  finish.  •  The  Yalab- 
ba  Charya  sect  of  the  vaishnava  hindu  have 
many  hundreds  of  their  temples  at  Mathnra 
and  Bindraban.  At  Benares  and  Bindraban, 
the  annual  dances  constituting  the  Kas-Yatra, 
in  commemoration  of  Krishna  and  the  sixteen 
Ciopi,  are  performed  with  much  display. — 
Tour  of  India  hy  French^  p.  214.  See  Rad'ha, 
Vallabhi,  Bas  Yatra,  Rudra  Sampradayi. 

VEISHA.  See  Nandi,  Vrishala. 

y  BISHALA.  '  Sans.  In  the  hindu  reli- 
gion, a  bad  man  who  slays  a  bull,  Nandi  is 
the  sacred  bull  of  Mabadeva,  or  Siva  :  it  is 
'his  vahan,  and  by  some  described  as  the  em- 
blem of  justice.  In  the  institutes  of  Menu, 
C  8,  V.  16,  the  divine  form  of  justice  is 
represented  as  Yrisha,  or  a  bull;  and  the 
gods  consider  him  who  violates  justice  as  a 
Vrishala,  or  one  who  slays  a  bull.  Nandi  is 
the  epithet  always  given  to  the  vehicle  of  Si- 
va ;  and  it  may  be  applied  also  to  the  vehi- 
cles of  other  deities.  We  sometimes  find  it 
used  in  speaking  of  Qarada,  the  Vehicle  of 
YiBhnu,  and  of  the  goose  or  swan,  Hanasa, 
the  vahan  of  Brshma.— ifoor.  See  Chandra- 
gupta^  Nandi,  Siva. 

VBITBA,  otherwise  called  Ahi,  in  hindu 
mythology,  the  personification  of  the  rain- 
jd<>ad  ;  with  whom  ludra,  the  lord  of  thunder, 
had  a  contest— >rAoma«'  Pr%nsep'$  Antiquitiei. 
See  Yedas. 

VRUKCHUM.  Sahs.  See  Tree. 

VRUTES  are  unconditional  vows  to  per- 
form certain  religious  ceremonies,  Mununu  is 
a  conditional  vow,  promising  to  present  offer- 
ings on  condition  that  the  god  bestow  such 
or  anch  a  benefit. — WarcPs  View  cf  the  Hin- 
doos, voL  ii.  p.  75.  See  Vows- 

VnCCA*  Tam.  a  thick  rope  made  of  the 
Crotalaria  jnncea  fibrCi  for  dragging  timber, 
made  in  Tnivancore. — SimmonePs  DuA. 

VUCKANA  HABAM.  TAft.  Dioepyros 
eordifolia. 
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VUCKU-NAR.  Tam.  %  Mai„  %  Crotalaria 
jnncea. 

VUDA  GADDI,  or  Udagadi.  Tel.  Pani- 
cum  flavidum.  Rttt. 

YUDAH.  Arab.  Ficus  religiosa. 

YUDAM.  Trl.  Terminalia  catappa*  Linn. 

YUDAM  YITTULU.  TermiuaUa  catappa, 
L.  E.  ii.  430.  Itheede.  iv.  3. 

YODAPA  ALLAM.  Tbl.  Poa  bifaria,  Roxb. 

YDDAPA  CHBTTU,  or  Gatrinta.  Tkl. 
Hugonia  mystax,  Linn, 

VUDATA  CHETTU,  or  Balikomma.  Opilia 
tomentacea,  Roxh. 

VUDA  1  ALLAM.  Pes  bifaria,  R,  i.  331. 

YUDATA  TOKA  GADDL  Lit.  Squirrel's 
tail  grass.  Eleusiue  calycina,  Ruxh. 

YUDDAMBA.  A  Travancore  wood  of  a 
brown  colour,  specific  gravity  0750,  used  in 
building  common  houses. — Colonel  Ftith. 

YUDGE.  Pees.  ?  Sweet  Flag,  properly  Yaj 
or  Yuj. 

YUDYA,  or  Yudza.  Tel.  Acorns  calamus 
aromaticus.  Sweet  Flag. 

YUQEPALA.  Sans.  Cynanchum  ezten- 
sum. 

YUGEN.  DuT.  Figs. 

YUJ.  PsBs.  A  corns  calamus  aromaticus 
Linn. 

YUJRAKANTAKA.  Sak*.  Euphorbium. 
YUKKA.   Tel.  Nut  of  Areca  catechu, 
Betel  nut. 

YUKKU-NAR.  Tam.  Fibre  of  Crotalaria 
juncea,  Linn* 

YUL-YAYLUM,  or  Yel-vaylum.  Tam. 
Acacia  ferruginea. 

YULA.  Tel.  Cadaba  Indica,  Lam. 

YUL-ADAMBU.  Tam.  Calonyction  gran- 
diflorum,  Choisy, 

VULA-MARAM.  Tam.  Feronia  elephan- 
tum. 

YULA  POLUMORINIKA.  Tel.  Cadaba 
Indica,  Lam, ;  W.  and  A. 

YULCAN.  See  Saraswati,  Kartikeya,  Ta- 
vana,  Yiswakarma;  the  last  named  is  the 
Yulcan  of  the  hindus. 

YULTSr.  Tel.  Guizotia  oleifera.  D.G. 

YULLA,  properly  Yellipundu.  Tam,  Garlic. 

yULLAK,  properly. Yilak  yennai.  Tam. 
Ricinus  communis.  Lamp  oiL 

YULLAR,  a  lake  of  Kashmir,  from  which 
the  Jhelum  issues. 

YULLAR,  or  Ynllai  tutam.  Tam.  White 
copperas,  Sulphate  of  zinc. 

YULLARI,  or  Yullari  kire.  Tam.  Hydio- 
cotyle  Asiatioai  Linn^ 

YULLAT,  or  YeUai  kungiUam.  Tam. 
Dammer. 

YULLAT   NAWEL   PALLAM.    Tam. 
Calyptranthes  caxyophyllifolia. 
YULLAT  PASHANAM.  Tam.  Anenic. 
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VULPK8. 


\vhTTmj^ 


VULLAT  KALANGTJ,  Tak.  Baii^as 
edulis.       • 

V0LL2RI-KAL  Tam.  Cucumk  Miydi. 

VULLERI  VIRAL  Tax.  Beeda  of  Cueor 
mis  sativus* 

VaLLI  EEEBAY.  Tam.  CoavokaloB  re- 
peoQ,  Linn. 

VULLI  GADD A.  Tel.  Allum  cepa,  Linn. 
VXJLLI  KANIRAM.   Maleal.  OoccuIub 
acnminatnS}  D.G. 

VULOCAI^  or  Vulvaylam  maram.  Tam. 
A  strong  wood  of  Ceylon  wbiob  is  used  by 
tbe  natives  in  making  farming  utensils.  It 
crows  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve 
feet  in  heigllt.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  with 
thQ  Mnradum  bark  and  ginger^  is.  used  by 
the  natives  for  cleaning  and  preserving  the 
teeth. — Sdye,  Ceylon. 

VULPES.  the  Fox. 

Taadeb, 

Shual, 

Jsovucit 

In  India,  three  foxes  are  met  with,  and  may 
be  noticed  separately  : 

Vulpes  Bengalensis.  Shaw, 
Cams  Bengaleasifl,  Oray.  J  V.  corsao,  dfray. 


Ar. 

Nomri, 

Hind. 

Hbb. 

Kokri, 

Mahb. 

Hind. 

Bobur  ol 

Oanv^Qab. 

kokxee,  Sykes. 

rtrfesoenB,       Oray. 

Viiipes  Indicus,       Oray. 


if 


V.  BeDgaiensis.  ,, 

V.  Indious^  Kofcr«e, 

Lomri,  LooBiri,       Buk.  1  Bengal  fox,  Bno. 

VooBod,  »    I  CoiwDOU  fox^  M 

Bengal  dog,  Eno.  | 

Lives  in  the  entire  of  Indi<i  and4jie  adjacent 
countries,  but  varies  both  in  size  and  colour  in 
different  localities  ;  genecaliy  of  a  grayish 
brown  with  a  fulvous  cast,  passing  in  some 
cases  to  Isabella  :  it  ia  always  variegated 
above  with  the  intermixture  of  whitish  hairs. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  animal,  but  much  smaller 
than  the  European  fox,  with  a  short  head, 
very  sharp  muzzle j  oblique  eyes,  nut-brown 
irides,  very  «leuder  legs  and  very  busby  tail 
trailing  on  the  ground.  Its  principal  food  is 
jitts,  knd  crabs^  grasshoppers,  beetles,  and 
fruity  the  mango  aud  custard  apple  atb  largely 
eaten.  It  always  burrows  in  o^en  plains,  runa 
with  gneat  apeed,  doubling  like  a  hare  ;  but 
instead  of  stretching  out  at  first  like  tlie  hare, 
and  trusting  to  it«  turns  as  a  la$t  resource, 
the  fox  turns  more '  at  first,  and  If  it  cau 
^gue  thedogs  ^t  then  goes  streagbt  away. 

vulpes  flaveecens.  Oray.  Silver  Fox. 
Vulpes  montanus,  Hadg,  |  Bobur  of  €akdahab. 
'  Tkas  .species  is  numeorofua  in  the  'vaUeys 
around  Candahai,  luding  :in  burcowB  and 
hcOeA  in  thevoek.  It »  iCbmit  twtf  Jset  long  | 
from  the  nose  to  the  insodaan  of  tfaa  tail,  «Dd 
4iM  lailis  about  semnteen  incb«a»  Jidighit  at 
shoulder  about  fifteen  inches.  Its  tail » |^lo«- 
*iBh,  back  father  darker  indlinkig.to  brawn, 
face  and  outer  side  loi  fore  1^  wmd  huae 
of  iheltaUpalefiifoaiia,  spot  on. the  m£b  of 

1^  } 


the  faetf  jtt«i;  b^f^m  thi»  ejw^  tb«  Qhw  <M4 
the  frottt  ^t  the  f<»rA9g8»  a  jroood  spet  oa  t)» 

upper  part  of  the  Mod  {Qot»  and  the  tipi  tf 

the  haira  «f  the  taU  bla<jp«b.  e»d  of  tail  wiiiii 

and  ears  estemally  bbuUe.  The^kiuflAnHA 

and  are  made  into  the  r^ewehah  and  potUa. 

One  night,  eays  Adams,  we  w^ne  distttrbeilv 

the  barking  of  a  fox,  and  at  daybresk  ni$ 

following  morning*  I  shot  a  female  aad  olid 

the  silver  f^x,  Vulpes  flaveaeemsy  bothwittiit 

few  yards  of  my  restiikg  place,  where  tUy  U 

been  devouring  the  vefuae  of  my  ptfM 

night's  dinner- 

Vulpes  montanua.  Peorsmi.  HiH  Fm. 


y  olpM  n^aleeiii^  ^ 
Mountain  Fox  B^t- 
Hill 

Ked  ,.  n 


Gaais  vulpea  monfea^ 

BOS,  ^iors, 

„    hiinalaicaB,  Oifilbif* 
Tulpes  montanua,    Orayj, 

The  hill  fox  of  India  dwells  in  thefGiBi- 
laya,  ranging  tip  to  the  snow  limit ;  aadii 
winter^  when  the  snow  is  on  the  groupd,  ^ 
are  very  numerous  about  Simla,  eomiog  dfli 
to  the  houses  in  search  of  offal.  Iti  teii 
exceedingly  rich,  dense  and  fine,  the  iMff 
sort  measuring  fully  two  inches  upon  the  bm 
and  the  inner  every  where  of  oonsidniii 
length  and  woolly  character.  General  ods 
pale  fulvous,  head  mixed  with  white,  tajlbi4 
and  white  tipped.  V.  monf^ntis  was  iiM  ^ 
by  Dr.  Adams  beyond  the  wooded  regios^ 
Cashmere,  and  is  evidently  replaced  kj  ^^ 
silver  for,  V.  flavescens,  which  ia  net  h(W^ 
partial  to  the  barren  regions  of  LadaA[*  ^^ 
also  to  be  met  with  on  the  tops  of  the  aooi* 
Punjab.  Vidpes  montanos  is  genersflyd^ 
tributed  over  the  lower  and  middle  r«gMi^ 
tbe  Himals^a,  up  even  totlie  limits  ^i>^ 
Although  often  seen  during  ttieday^itsif^; 
dations  are  chiefly  ait  night,  wboa  it  |imb 
about  houses  after  poultry ;  and  $a  the  jai|^i 
when  it  preys  on  kaTij  pbeosants  aad  w 
birds.  This  handsome  species  is  readily  n^ 
nised  by  the  rufous  on  the  back  snd.piii^j 
vous  on  the  legs.— -il(iam#.  Jerdon.  ^«rM 

VULB.  Hind.  Yerbascnm  thapstts. 

VUIiTCRE. 
Family  Vultoridee.  ^   ^ 

Sub-Pom.    Vtilkaian«,  B  gen.  3  ip. '  A  7^ 

T.\dtar ;  1  Ot<)gypiealmsr  . 
Sub-Fam,    QypinsB,  1  ^d.  3  8p.  tIi.,  ^  ^ 

SarcorixampIiiiB  :  i  l^etyplmm  P^^^^^^^C^ 
8uh-J^m.    OypflBtinn,  1  gea.  1  ap.  m,  iw 
mUm  kiaiiiatui. 

The  Jigyptiaa  v«ltiUira«3.ii  a^veflf  fllM 
Europe^  Ania,  au'd  lAMoi^    On  tik  te9{lfP 
^segtons  ot  lbs  flimalajw  it  fpU»wDi  ]p|» 
ever  he  congregates  ;/aiidpiit!ho|>lM^- 
Urn  t^xM  &cbid4i9g  fig»rp  is  a^m 
sfaong  sttianimal  jrtfUM.    lib  i» the 
the  tribe  ioRndM  tibta  Sfi^t.j  tta  Mi 
addMLtfOflftdiirg  dSiwiJioi.  /Pl» 
crane,  which  soar  high  ia  tiM 


VTANMATA. 

letimes  called  garnda,  and  geed.  Valtar 
aachus  haa  been  met  with  at  Umballa. 
»  ahot  there  in  1866,  weighed  lbs.  17,  aud 
\  8  feet  2  in  wing  meaanrement 
/'ULULUVI.  Tam.  Celastrus  panicnlati:^. 
^UL-VAYLUM.  Acacia  ferruginea. 
rUM-MAAI.    Tam..  Chloroxylon  swiete^ 

Raxb.  W.4kA.  2>0.,'al8o  Vum-madi.  Tam. 
oroxylon  swietenia*  DC. 
rUM-PARATI.    Gossypium  herbaceam. 
^UNGALAPATCHEI.  Tam.    Verdigris. 
rUNI.  TAl.   Acacia  ferruginea,  DC. 
''UNKI.  Tam.  An  article  of  jewellery. 
'"UN NY  — ?  ProBopis  spicigera. 
"UNU-DEVI.  Sans.  From  vana,  a  forest, 

devi,  a  goddess. 

''TJPANAYANAM.  SeeUpanayanam,  Hin- 
• 

rURAITCH.  See  Jat, 
rURKI-ZUKKUM.     Aeab.     Euphorbia 
1  folia,  Linn. 

rURNU-SUNKUPvU.  Sans,  ftrom  vama, 
;e  or  profession,  and  sankara,  mixed. 

^URTULL  Hind.  Dicbrostachys  eiuarea^ 
dhA. 

ruSALAI  KIRAI.  Tam.    Spiaaeea  ole- 

raSHIRA.  Saks.   Potentilla  officinalis. 

rUTTA-KELOO-KBLOOPAY.  Crotalaria 
'Ucosa. 

lUVTA  TAMARE.  Tam,  Macarsnga  In- 
t,  B*  W.  A  simple  pure  gum  of  a  crimson 
»iir  from  Travancore  is  obtained  from  this 
9,  it  has  been  used  for  taking  impressions 
aares,  cotnii,  medallions,  <fec.  When  the  gnm 
are  and  carefully  prepared,  the  impressions 
as  sharp  as  those  of  sulphur,  witlioufc  its 
I4enflss,  the  exudation  so  far  as  known  is 
entirely  unknown  production. — M.  £,  of 

rUTTI  KHILLO-KILLDPI.  Tam.  Cro- 
ifia  verrucosa,  Linn. 

7UTT0M.  In  Southern  India,  pieces  of 
b  steeU  as  they  come  from  the  crucible. 
^UTTY  MARITHY.  Tam.  A  Travancore 
>d  of  a  brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
95,  used  in  building  common  hooaes.-^ 
onel  Frith. 

7Vfl — ?  Dioscorea,  species. 

iTWlR.  Hind.  S^Jix  alba. 
I^YA-KARANA.Sans.  In  Sanskrit,  gram- 
r  is  called  t^akarana,  whioh  means  analysis 
iakmg  to  pieces.— JAtW^^r**  Letlures,  p.  107. 
SfYkVLW},  (Kf  Vashampu,  or  Wussumbu. 
LL*  Aooriis  calamus  aromaticns. 

(Tx  ANA.  Mal.  Cinnamomum  inar& 

KAK  MAXA.  Tba  knlardati,  o^  tuMaffy 
Bs  of  the  faoiisa  of  Stfupgdl  of.  Bani^ 
ra,  whose  daughter  matriaiJa^tMu  . 


VYUHA. 

VYASA,  son  of  Satyavati,  his  specific  name 
was  Krishna  Dvaipayaua« 

YYASA.  Son  of  a  rishi  by.  the  daughter  of 
a  fisherman,  author  of  the  Mahabharata,  and 
arranged  the  Vedas.     The  Vedanta  of  Vyasa 
considered  all  existing  beings  and  things  to 
be  an  evolution  of  the  deity  in  and  through- 
out  all  beings   and   things.    Sankaracbarya 
went  further  and  declared  that  the    loul  of 
man  is  a  part  of  the   deity,  not    different, 
but  confined  in  the  body  as  a  temporary  pri- 
son, and  on  the  death  of  the  body  dowin^  back 
to  the  deity.     Vyasa,  the  author  of  the  Maha- 
b'arata,  was  sou  of   Santana,  of  the   race   df 
Heri,  sovereign  of  Delhi,  but  by  Yojnaganda, 
a  fisherman's  daughter,  consequently  illegiti- 
mate; he  became  the  spiritual  father,  or  precept 
tor,  of  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Yichitravl- 
ra,  the  son  and  successor  of  SantAna.  Vichitra- 
vira  had  no  male  offspring.   Of  his  three  daugh- 
ters) one  was  named  Pandea ;  aud  Vyasa,  being 
the  sole  remaining  male  branch  of  the  house 
of  Santana>  took  his  niece,  and  spiritual  daugh- 
ter, Pandea,  to  wifci  and  became  the  father  of 
Pandu,  afterwards  sovereigu  of  Indrapresth&. 
Arrian  gives  the  story    thus.   He  (^Sef'cules) 
had  a    daughter    when  he  was  advanced  in 
years,  and  being  unable  to    find  a   husband 
worthy  of  her,  he  married  her  himself,  that 
he  might  supply  the  throne  of    India  with 
monarchs.     Her  name  was  Pandea,  and  he 
caused    the    whole    province    in  whicli   6he 
was  born  to  receive  its  name  from  her.  Vyas4 
is  reputed  to  have  arranged  the  Vedsus'as  tbey 
now  are.    In  the  Vishnu  Purana  is  a  list  of 
28  Vyasa.    In  Sanicrii,  Vyasa  raeans  distri- 
butor, in  this,  Vyasa  ia  kindred  to  the  Greek 
Homeros,  df*  and  ^p.-^TodUn  Rajaalhanf  vol*  f . 
p.  80-  Rev.  Wiliiam  Taylor,  See  Inscriptions^ 
Nyaya,  Pandu^  Polyandry,  Vidya^  Advaitan» 
Vedat  Vyasa. 

VY ASA'S  SUTRA.  See  Vallabha  Acharya, 

VYAS.  RISHI,  a  sacred  pool  at  the  Rotang 
pass,  the  souroe  of  the  Beas  river.  Vyas  fiishi 
pool  is  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Eudrasa 
is  at  the  site  of  the  confluence  of  the  ^as  and 
Sutlej  rivers, 

VYGAH,  a  Hver  in  Madura,  lat  10^  17' 
Ion.  7r  37'  runs  S.  E.  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, afteir  a  length  of  130  miles^  The  large 
anicuts  upon  it  are  Connor,  ditertiiig  a  almani 
6f  same  name,  Parea,  Anaij^bd  Ohittanaik. 

VYGEN.    DifT.    t'igs, 

VYHRITIS.  Sans.  These  are  the  mjstari' 
ous  words  BhuFi  Bhuva  and  Swaba*  See 
GaitrL  Hindu. 

VYLEN.    DuT.   Ftte. 

VYUHA.  See  Sri  Sampradaja. 
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W,  tbe  twenty-third  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  takes  its  shape  from  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  letter  v.  Most  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe  do  not  have  the  letter 
w.  In  the  English  language  it  is  a  conso- 
nant Tvhen  at  the  beginning  of  words  and 
syllables,  as  wail, forward  ;but  is  a  vowel  when 
at  the  end  of  words,  as  in  new,  row.  Many 
races  have  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the 
consonantal  w,  and  others  interchange  it  with 
the  letter  v.  In  all  the  dialects  and  tongues  of 
the  East  Indies,  there  is  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  interchange  the  sounds  of  v  and  w,  or  to 
substitute  the  latter  entirely.  The  mis-use  of 
these  two  sounds  is,  in  India,  like  that  of 
London.  In  Tamil,  this  often  occurs,  so  that 
yaram  becomes  waram,  and  in  the  Persian 
wao,  used  in  Hindustani  words  derived  from 
the  Arabic  it  has  the  sound  of  v  and  w,  as 
▼akil,  wakil ;  vazir,  wazir.  In  Mahrati,  for 
the  same  letter,  are  the  two  sounds  of  wan 
and  vau,  the  latter  especially  occurring  when 
before  i  or  e,  or  when  combined  with  ri  or 
r.  In  Malayalam  it  has  usually  the  sound  of 
T,  but  in  composition  that  of  w,  as  in  swar- 
ga.  In  Guzerati,  the  uneducated  people  pro- 
nounce the  sound  as  w  the  educated  as  v. 

WA.  Bush. 

Wms,  Singh.  I  Yarsh  or  Warsh,     Saki. 

fiarish,  Hind.  ! 

Wa  is  the  three  months  of  the  Burmese 
ridny  season.  During  these  three  months 
the  wandering  buddhist  mendicants  were  en- 
joined to  remain  in  a  fixed  habitation.  The 
monks  are  expeoted  during  this  season  to  be 
doubly  particular  in  abstraction  from  secular 
affiursji  in  abstinence  and  meditation  :  it  is  the 
great  season  for  preaohing  to  the  laity. — 
Tule,p.  120. 

WA.  BuBM.  Mouth  of  a  river. 

WA*  See  Myen-mo. 

WA.  BusM.  Amorphophallus  campann- 
latns,  £L 

WA.  Busic  Bambnaa  arundinacea,  Eoxh. 
The  bamboo. 

WA.  BuBM.  Oossypium  Indioum,  Lam. 
GoBsypinm  herbacenm,  Linn.    Native  cotton. 

WA-BO.  BuBM.  Bambusa  gigantea^  Wail 

WACHES.    Gbb.     Wax. 

WACHOLDEB-BEEBEN.  Gbb.  Juniper 
berries, 

WACHOLT.  Hind,  of  Bunnoo,  same  as 
Baraniy  or  rain  irrigated  land* 

WACSH,    DuT.  Wax. 


«r.^.  ^.,x..  Moving  Sand.— AiiffWrftiiZoirfi* 

WADA-QALLAI,  a  seot  amongst  the  Ta-  ttwt.  viL  p.  78.  Dr.  JBuia't  <ktM^ 
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mil  sudra,  commonly  known  as  the  riglitM 
caste,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Tafi 
lai,  or  the  left-hand  caste.  The  litenl  dmi 
ing  of  these  words  are  northern  seet  ui 
southern  sect,  but  the  points  of  differeneefl 
very  obscure.  See  Left  Hand  OaaUa^  li^ 
Hand  Castes,  Tenealai. 

WAD  ALEE.  Singh.  Inspissated  jaietf 
Acacia  catechu. — Sim.  Diet. 

WADANQ,  or  "  Bayur,"  a  light  and  Uk 
ably  durable  wood  of  Java,  employidb 
masU  and  spars  of  small  vessels ;  bat  th 
surface  must  be  covered  with  resinoos  ok 
stances  to  prevent  it  splitting. 

WADARA,  or  Waddar,  the  Wadui  i* 
loo  of  the  Tiling  people,  aretobeiMii 
through  the  Hyderabad  domloiooa  TImj* 
migratory,  dwell  in  little  huts  of  reedorfa 
grass,  and  move  to  any  place  where  tkef  (S 
find  employment.  They  are  spread  M 
the  peninsula  of  India  from  the  valley  di 
Nerbudda  to  the  south,  all  speaking  Tdi|i 
They  are  road-makers,  tank-diggexs,  d 
labourers.  The  men  and  women  vary  gi«4 
in  size,  though  some  of  the  menanitf 
and  athletia  They  all  drink  heavily.  Wain 
have  two  castes,  one  of  them  earth  ^ 
who  eat  rats,  the  other  quarrieis  sod  rii^ 
cutters. 

WADDA-KAHA.  Siva.  Sweet  Hit 
rus  calamus,  Linn. 

WADERS,  an  order  of  birds  fawn* 
naturalists  as  the  Grallatores.  lo  Indii'' 
small  waders  are  particularly  commoa,  if 
eluding  most  of  those  found  in  Britos^t 
greater  or  less  abundance. 

WADIAR,  Waddiwara,  the  Wsddinii 
speaking  Telugu,  who  are  road-makezi,  1^ 
diggers.  See  Wadara.  \ 

WADLARABAH.     The  valley 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  with  Palestine,  is  in 
105  miles,  its  summit  level  is  495  (^ 
Dead  Sea   extremity   1446  feet  bdtft 
Mediterranean. — PeUerman   in  LwL 
Trans.  1848,  vol  xviii  89.  Dr.BwA 
talogue. 

WADI  BUTL  Hind.  See  Ajnga 
WADI  TOR,  or  BeU  Monntaio  in  tk» 
sula  of  Mount  Sinai.  During  eertais 
of  the  wind,  its  sands,  when  pot  is  r 
give  out  sounds  like  a  belL  A  linibr 
tain  occurs  near  Cabool,  deioibed  tf 
in  BL  Afl.  Twnm.  I8S8,  as  Big  "^ 
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WAOHOBN. 


WAHABL 


WADI ZEBID.  ABAB.See  Hens  religiosa  f 

WADURANEA.    Singh.    A    carpenter'n 

m^asore^  eompoeed  of  24  angula^  which  is 

livided  into  four  parts.    The  angala  is  equal 

m  length  to  a  grain  of  rioe.-^jSimffioiur«  DieL 

WAE  KOOMBHA.  Mahb.  Careya  arborea, 

W^LA.  SiKOH.  Artocarpus  integrifolia^ 
uinn. 

WAEL-KOLUNDU.  Sinoh.  Wormwood. 

WAFKAN.  Bokhara  town  is  in  L.  39''  27' 
^,,  L.  80^  19'.  It  is  surrounded  by  adesert, 
>nt  is  watered  by  the  little  river  Wafkan, 
vhich  flows  between  forests  of  fruit  trees  and 
Sardens. 

WAG  A.  Acacia  odoratissima. 

WAGHER,  a  race  who  occupy  Dwarika. 
rhey  and  the  Badhail  were  long  the  terror  of 
he  neighbouring  seas.  See  Badhail^  Dwaraka, 
ndio^  Kattyawar,  Jhareja,  Kutch. 

WAGHERI,  a  race  of  banters  in  western 
ndia,  considered  outcasts  from  society.  Hin- 
iooB  regard  their  flesh-devouring  propensities 
rith  horror,  and  inohamedans,  however  poor, 
oath  the  men  who  track  the  wild  boar  to 
lis  reedy  bed,-  and  voraciously  devour  his 
iQclean  carcass.  The  Wagheri  has  a  bright, 
estless  eye,  and  a  wild  and  independent 
tearing  ;  the  expression  of  his  features  is 
trongly  marked,  evidencing  the  existence  of 
Qore  powerful  passions  in  the  individual  than 
I  common  to  the  general  character  of  the 
indoo  races.  European  sportsmen  frequently 
9tairt  them  at  a  hunting  establishment^  and 
abit  has  enabled  these  Wagheri  to  trace  the 
ild  boar  and  other  large  game.  In  oharac: 
)r,  the  Wagheri  is  darinfj;  and  revengeful, 
sady  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  for  re- 
•ard. — PoilarCi  Western  India,  vol,  /.,  p. 
)3-4. 

WAGHIA,  also  Wagoba,  the  tiger  deity 
orshipped  by  the  Bhil  and  Naikude  Gond 
icea,  and  under  the  name  of  Bag  Deo,  by 
le  Kurku.  Waghia  is  worshipped  by  the 
bil  in  the  form  of  a  rude  stone,  at  the  edge 
a  forest  or  jungle,  and  sometimes  in  the 
rm  of  a  tiger.  A  recent  writer  says  he 
'erhead  two  village  Bhil,  Gopaji  and  Devaji 
r  naaie,  reviling  their  idol  at  the  edge  of 
e  jungle  in  round  terms.  '*  Ton  fellow  1" 
ied  Gbpaji,  <*  I  gave  you  pulae  and  broth, 
d  a  chicken,  yet  you  killed  my  buffaio  1" 
Broth  and  a  chicken !"  screamed  Devigi ; 
[  gave  you  three  chickens  and  a  goat,  yet 
XL  carried  off  my  child  I  What  more  do  you 
UDt»  you  rascal  1"  The  forest  races  of  the 
9ndoor  valley  style  the  tiger*  their  brother, 
d  allege    that  their   broiler  never   hurta 


WAOHORN>  a   lieutcDant  of  the  Royal 
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Navy,  the  first  who  advocated  the  Bed  Sea 
line  for  communication  with  India,  and  made 
great  efforts  to  promote  its  success.  He  devot- 
ed several  years  of  his  life  to  the  establish- 
ment of  overland  communication  with  India. 
He  died  8th  January  1850,  neglected  and  in 
poverty,  but  his  widow  was  granted  a  small 
pension  from  the  Royal  Funds. 

WA6HUTTL  Mahr.  Capparis  grandis 
and  Capparis  brevispina. 

WAGHYZ.  HiNo.  PusHT.  Juglans  r^ia. 
Walnut. 

WAG-NAK.  Malat.  The  Bag-nak  or 
Tiger-claw  weapon  of  the  Mahrattas,  worn  ou 
the  fingers. 

WAG-NA-KHYAT.  Burm.  Bambusa  spi- 
nosa,  Roxb. 

WAGTAIL.  Several  kinds  of  wagtail  oc- 
cur  in  India.  The  gray  wagtail  is  the  Mota- 
cilla  boarula ;  the  lark-toed  wagtail,  Budytes 
dtreola,  occurs  in  the  irrigated  fields ;  the 
spotted  hill-wagtail,  Enicurus  maculatos,  is 
one  of  the  most  handsome  denizena  of  the 
mountain  streams.  It  is  larger  than  the  pied 
wagtail,  and  nearly  11  inches  in  length — 
Adanu.    See  Birds. 

WAGU.   Jav.    Gnemium  gnetum. 

WaGUR,  the  most  eastern  part  of  Kutch, 
inhabited  by  the  Wagila  raj  puts. 

WAH  !  Amongst  mahomedans  and  Sikhs, 
an  exclamation,  used  like  the  English  Bravo  I 
Well  done  !  Hear  I  Hear  !  Hurrah  I  The 
usual  war  cry  of  the  Sikhs  is  "  Wah  I  wah  ! 
Guru  ji  ke  fattah !"  Hurrah  for  the  victory 
of  the  guru. — Hiitory  of  the  Siklu,  p,  143. 

WAHABL     Mahomed  ibn  Abd-el  Wahab, 
a  native  of  the  province  of  Nejd,  belonged  to 
the  pastoral  tribe  of  Temin.     He  was  bom 
at  El-Ayneh  in  1691,  and  from  him  sprung 
a  sect  which  assumed  the  name  of  Wahabee. 
The  doctrines  which  they  adopted  were  severe 
and  puritanical.  They  acknowledged  one  God, 
and  believed  that  the  Koran  was  an  inspired 
writing;  they  also  acknowledged   Mahomed 
to  be  the  prophet  of  God,   but  deprecated 
any  peculiar  homage  being  paid  to  him,  as 
they  considered  hioa  a  mortal  like  themselves, 
thougb  gift^  with  a  divine  mission*     These 
doctrines    spread     with    amazing     rapidity 
through  the  various  tribes  of  Nejd,  and  the 
reformers  soon  obtained  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  uorth*east  part  of  Arabia; 
while  by  his  powerful  servant,  sheikh  Mekra- 
ni  of  Neijan,  Abd-el- Wahab  carried  his  vic- 
torious arma  into  Yemen.    On  his  death  he 
was    peaceably  succeeded  in  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  by  his  son  Abdool-Azees, 
during  whose  reign  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
sect  were  received  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula.    Mecca  and  Medina  were 
added  to  their  conqueats  in  1803  and  1804, 
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the  treasnries  were  plundered,  and,  all  the  ^ 
holy  tomber,  whicb  were  an  abomination  to 
these  reformers,  were  destroyed.  The  south** 
em  Wahabees  began  their  career  in  1884, 
when  Abd-eUHakal,  chief  of  theBeni  Hasseu, 
commenced  striving  for  conquest.  The  power 
of  the  Wahabees  continued  to  increase  until 
1813,  when  Mahomed  AH,  pasha,  took  np 
arms  against  them  and  restored  the  holy  cities 
of  Medina  and  Mecca,  to  the  nominal  protec* 
tion  of  the  Porte,  but  virtually  made  himself 
master  of  the  Hejaz  :  and  during  the  years 
1814-1815,  conducted  operations  with  varied 
success.  On  his  return  to  Cairo,  he  sent  his 
son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  the  campaign  which 
followed,  characterized  by  a  series  of  the  most 
barbarous  cruelties,  resdlted  in  the  complete 
downfall  of  the  Wahabee  power,  the  conquest 
of  Deria,  and  the  capture  of  AbduUa-ibn- 
Saood,  the  Wahabi  chief.  Ibrahim  returned 
to  Cairo,  embarking  from  Jedda  for  Cossiet 
on  the  16th  November  1819,  but  under -an- 
6ther  leader  progress  was  made  in  bringing 
the  rulers  in  Yemen,  and  particularly  the 
Imam  of  Senaa,  under  the  yoke  of  Mahomed 
All.  The  doctrines  of  the  Wahabi  sect  spread 
into  India  and  other  mahomedau  countries. 
In  India  the  followers  ai'e  undoubtedly  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  mahomedan  races  and 
sects,  but  the  Wahabi  are  still  numerous  in 
northern  and  eastern  Arabia. 

Muhammad -ibn  AbuM-Wahkab  was  not 
an  innovator  but  a  reformer,  whosy  aim  was 
the  restoration  of  islam  to  ite  priniitive  puri- 
ty &nd  simplicity,  by  insisiing  that  its  funda- 
mental dogma,  ''  there  is  no  deity  but  God," 
absolutely  forbade    all    veneration  to  man, 
prophet    or  apostle,   living   or    dead,   how- 
ever highly  distinguished  by  the  divine  favour. 
There    can   be  no  doubt  that  beyond  this 
utter  exclusion  of  human  merit  the  formula, 
as  originally  proclaimed   by    Mahomed,  im- 
plied the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  -sovereignty 
of  Qod  in  a  sense  which  reduced  all  created 
brings  to  a  mass  of  unconditional  passive- 
ness.     Palerave  gives  a  splendid  dissertation 
on  the  full  import  of  this    8ymb(»l  of  is- 
lam.    The  great  Wahhabi  appears  to  have 
grasped  this  theory,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  his  efforts  to  explain  it  only  added  to  its 
'  abstruseness,  thereby  giving  some  colour  to 
the  charge  brought  against  bis  writings  by 
the  orthodox,  that  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
'^  sophisms  and  speculations."    It  is  equally 
Reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  very  limited 
number  of  his  disciples  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  more  recondite  views  which  his 
power  of  abstraction  enabled  him  individual^ 
ly  to  entertain  of  ttie  nature  and  attiibates  of 
the  supreme  being  ,*  less  difficult  of  general 
oomprehensioB,  however,  was  that  part  ef  hie 
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system  wki^  dsneoiioed  all  kooooB  padl 
saints  and  tombs  as  kereticaliaiiontiMi;! 
tracting  from  the  worship  due  soltly til 
Creator,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  ndi 
with  as  idolatroua  To  say  nothing  efj 
and  christians,  whom  all  mahemedaailioidl 
be  polytheists,  the  doctrine  thus  reTivdl] 
ed  Sunni  and  Shiah,  Ibadhiyah  and  M 
hi,  alike  iu  the  same  category,  and  moma 
sanctioned  their  being  dealt  with  at  mk 
d«spite  their  negation  of  any  deitj  unm 
by  a  strict  adheraace  to  the  orthodoiiiDnBi 
Hence  it  was  that  "  they  legalized  the  dapd 
ittg  of  the  mahomedansy  taking  their  itiai 
marriage  before  they  are  legally  divoroedta 
their  husbands^  and  without  obaerriigi 
Iddh,  and  also  the  enslavement  of  th(ii<U 
dren."  All  these  outrages,  from  the  WaliU 
stand  point,  were  solemn  duties  impoKd^ 
on  them  by  their  obligations  to  Qod  ■ 
islam,  which  thoy  could  not  forego  vite 
risking  their  own  salvation.  Wabhaba 
in  fact,  apart  from  certain  speculative  t»^ 
respecting  the  supreme  being,^ntbeii 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  theologfi 
the  Koran, — may  be  defined  as  a  po^ 
religious  confederacy^  which  legalises  tki 
discriminate  plunder  and  thraldom  d' 
peoples  beyond  its  own  pale. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  oo^ 
the  sect  became  very  numerous,  powerfd,! 
fanatical.  In  1 803  they  laid  siege  to  Meeai 
Medina  and  took  them,  slanghtering  i&<i 
would  not  embrace  their  doctrinea  Thfj^ 
these  holy  cities  until  the  year  1809,vh(i| 
legions  of  Eygpt  and  Turkey  were  poo^' 
against  them.  After  many  sanguinary  eiff 
ipents  the  Wahabees  were  d^eated,  biti 
exterminated.  It  was  against  the  pofii 
power  of  this  sect  that  the  Indo-Britiibtf 
and  navy  fought  the  battles  of  Raa-alKkf 
aiidBeni-bu-Ali  in  1819and  I82l.'l1iit»^ 
got  adherents  throughout  all  Indis^aodii 
of  its  members  seem  early  to  have  otp^ 
conspiracy  against  the  Britiah  GovenMf 
Mr.William  Tayler,  in  I857,wa8  theCosi 
sioner  of  Patna  at  the  very  outset  of  the  ^ 
and  he  placed  the  leading  moulvies  {^ 
whom  wae  the  notorious  Ahmedeoli)!^ 
preeautionary  surveillance,  thereby  ptnlf' 
the  entire  body.  Dewau  Mowla  Babk,  i 
deputy  magistrate,  devoted  himself  to  ^ 
co-operation  with  him  and  seven  yens^ 
words  reeeived  the  Star  of  India.  ^ 
AH  Khan,  the  most  infloeBtial  citii^ 
Patna,  cast  in  his  lot  from  the  very  M^ 
the  British  authorities,  and  did  ioaili*" 
service,  for  which  he  reeeived  iieithff<|! 
mendation  nor  reward.  Caoe  Rsmitt  tfjj 
many  others  behaved  well.  In  the  ni^ 
the  oentmy,  acting  (t&m  Patna  as  their  ^ 
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WAHABI. 


WAIGIOU. 


qoftrtety  the  Wababees  engaged  for  many  |  thek    opportunity.    Undoubtedly    however. 


years  in  treasonable  praeticeaiy  aeodlng  men 
and  arms  and  treasures  beyond  the  frontiers 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  waging  a  jehad 
or  rehgious  war  against  the  British.  Notwith- 
standing the  events  of  the  mutiny,  the  Waha* 
bee  mouivies  or  preachers  in  Patiia  redoubled 
their  exertions  to  collect  recruita  and  money 
for  a  jehad.  Emissaiies  were  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  preach  and  induce  ignorant 
men  to  join  in  the  nndertaking.  Thousands 
of  quiet  villagers  from  Lower  and  Eastern 
Bengal  flocked  to  Patna,  where  they  were  en- 
tertaiaed  for  a  few  days  at  Sadikpore  and 
thence  sent  forward  in  bands  of  eight  or  ten 
through  Umballa  to  the  Mulka  Sittana  Hills. 
Then  followed  the  Frontier  War  in  1863, 
under  Brigadier  Chamberlain,  which  cost  Uie 
British  Government  much  trouble,  no  small 
amount  of  treasure  and  many  valuable  lives, 
there  having  fallen  in  that  short  caniptiign  847 


there  is  great  room  for  reform  in  the  tenets  of 
the  mahitmedans,  all  over  the  world.  Con- 
trasting  the  practice  of  islam  in  theae  days 
with  the  pure  deism  inculcated  by  thp  Koran, 
Sir  John  Malcolm  justly  renaariu  :— '*  The 
followers  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  have 
relaxed  from  the  principles  of  their  religion, 
and  have  granted  a  species  of  adoration  not 
only  to  him  and  his  immediate  descendantny 
but  to  a  number  of  learned  or  pious  men  who 
have  been  canonized  as  saints.  The  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  veneration  which  the  conduct 
of  individuals  first  created  have  grown  by  ex- 
cessive indulgence  and  by  the  ardour  of  pas- 
sions excited  by  contrary*  opinions — into 
sacred  reverence  and  devotion.  Their  very 
garments  have  become  relics  of  mestimable 
value  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  same 
properties  have  been  assigned  to  them  as  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  their  possessors." 


European  and  Native  officers  and  men.    Even    From  this  common   progress  of  superstition 


whilst  the  war  was   being  waged,  the  Waha 
bee  moulvies  at  Patna  were  sending,  in  large 
quantities,  gold  mohurs  and  hoondies  for  the 
Bopport  of  the  rebels,  and  although  the  rebel- 
lion  was  crushed,  temporary  failure  but  sti- 
mnlated  them  to  renewed  exertions,  openly 
preaching  sedition  in   every   village   of  the 
most  populous  districts^  unsettling  the  minds 
of  the  mahomedan  population,  and  obtaining 
an  influence  for  evil  as  extraordinary  as  it 
WAS  certain.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Wahabees,  that  it  is  their  duty  when- 
ever the  occasion   o£Eers  to  commence  a  jehad 
or  holy  wat  for  the  extirpation  <»f  all  infidels, 
in  which  class   they  regard  not  only  chris- 
tians, but  also   mahomedans   of  other  sects. 
For  this  purpose  they   monthly   and  yearly 
lay  bye  part  of  their  incomes ;  and  through 
their  moulvies  or  teachers  they  are  continual- 
ly fomenting  discords.     They  are  in  numbers 
'wherever   there  is  a  mahomedan   population. 
Madras,  Vellore,  Bangalore,  and  the  Mysore 
oountry  have  got  their  goodly  quota*    Q«ne- 
rally  they  repudiate  the  name  of  Wahabee,  bat 
they  virtually  belong  to   this  powerful  maho- 
medan sect  and  their  itinerating  moulvies  tra- 
vel through  the  country.    The  influence  which 
these  men  exert  on  the  sect  is  extraordinary, 
'whether  under  the  appellation  of  Wahabee, 
Ferazi,  Hidayeti,  Mahomedi   or  Nya  Mussul- 
aaan,  and  is  evinced  by  their  blind  obedience  to 
i;heir  moulvies,  teftchors,  and  leaders,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  adhere  to  the  duty 
of  jehad.    Most  of  the  beef^bntchers  of  Hy- 
derabad, Madras  and   Bangalore  are  of  this 
sect,  and  from  Madras,  as  a  centre,  there  is 
meat  o«t  i^  monlvi  and  a  pesh-imam  to  ittner* 
ate  amongst  the  towns  and  native  regiments. 
The  mahomedans^  in  so  actings  are  watching 
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hardly  one  of  the  nuoierous  sects  into 
which  the  mahomedan  religion  is  divided  can 
be  deemed  exempt.  By  way  of  illustration, 
the  author  in  an  appended  note  refers  to  the 
''incredible  veneration  paid  to  the  early 
martyrs  and  confessors  by  their  pious  coutem- 
porKTies*'  as  having  been  the  cause  of  many 
evils  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  parallel 
holds  good  still. — History  of  Penia^  vol  ii. 
pp.  377-8.  Nishuhri  Travels,  v.  ii.  p.  131. 
Jahan  NumOy  p.  523.  WelUUd's  Travels,  v.  i. 
p.  5.  Burton* 8  Pilgrimage  to  Meccahy  v,  iii. 
p,  272.  Playf air's  Aden.  Imams  of  Oman  hjf 
R.  G.  P.  Badger,  F.  R.  G,  S.  pp.  63-65. 
Palgrave's  Central  and  Eastern  ArMa,  vol.  i. 
pages  866—373. 

WAHAL.  UiNi).  Yiscum  album. 
W A HEL  SH ULLI.  Malkal.  Asteraoantha 
longifolia,  Nees. 

WAHL£A.  Mahb.  Basella  alba,  Linn. 
WAHSH  A.  See  Masailma  and  £1  Aawad. 
WAIBHASHICA.  See  Vidya. 
WAID.  QsR.  Woad. 

WAIQIOU,  written  also  Waigyu^  an  island 
between  New  Guinea  and  Qilolo,  in  the 
fiaatem  Archipelago,  and  not  far  from 
Qilolo.  The  island  is  occupied  by  a  Ne- 
gro race,  with  nose  flat,  the  lips  thick  and 
projeotiugy  the  complexion  a  dark  olive,  the 
eyes  deep  seated,  and  on  an  average,  the  faci- 
al angle  77^  but  aa  high  as  8  P.  In  Gebbe 
or  Waigyu  and  in  some  parts  of  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  the  complexion  is  lighter, 
and  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  Negro  hair  is 
absent. 

The  inhabitaoita  of  Waigyu  Islands,  lying 

between  New  Guinea  and  Gilolo,are  Negroes. 

They  are  described  by  M.  Du  Perry,  who  re* 

presents  them  aa  having  more  regular  features. 
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WAIRAOARH. 

The  language  epoken  at  Waigioa  is  entire- 
ly Papoan,  being  that  which  is  ased  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Mysol,  Salwatty,  the  N.  Wi.  of  Qui> 
nea,  and  the  islands  in  the  Qreat  Qeelvink 
Bay,  Waigioa,  Guebe,  Poppa,  Obi.  Batcheau 
between  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas  as 
well  as  the  S.  and  £.  peninsulas  of  Gilolo, 
possess  no  original  tribes,  but  are  inhabited 
by  people  vrho  are  evidently  mongrels  and 
wanderers.  The  Waigiou  Islanders  barter 
trepang  for  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  brought 
in  the  Chinese  juiics. — Wallaeey  vol,  \i,  p, 
216,  217.     See  India. 

WAI  EUMBA.  Mar.  Careya  arborea. 

WAILLEE  WAN£E.  See  Rush  or  Gush. 

WAIN-GANGA.     A   river  which  rises  in 
the  Seoni  district,  a  few   miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Nagpur  and  Jabalpnr  road,  near  the  Ru- 
ral Ghat.     For  a  short  distance  it  flows  in  a 
northrwesterly   direction,  then  turning  to  the 
north,  it  skirts  the  west  of  the  Seoni  district, 
and  not  far  to  the  west  of  Chhapara,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  with  twelve  arch- 
es of  fifty  feet  span,  it  turns  again  and  flows 
towards  the  east  down  to  its  junction  with  the 
Than  war.     At  this  point  it  changes  its  course 
to  the  south,  and  after  passing  through  a 
mountain  gorge^enters  the  open  country  known 
as  the  valley  of  the  Wainganga.     For  about 
sixty  miles  it  flows  nearly  due  south,  forming 
the  boundary   between  the  Seoni  and    Bala- 
ghat  district,  it  is  then  joined  by  the  Bagh, 
and  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  through 
the   fihandara  district.     At  the  juncti<)n  of 
the  rivers    Wainganga    and    Wardha  com- 
mences that  mass  of  rocks  which  is  known 
as  the  Third  Barrier  of  the  Godavery.     llie 
Wainganga  is  navigable  during  the  rains  fur 
about  one  hundred  miles  above  the  junction 
with  the  Ranban.     Its   greatest  breadth    is 
about  three  hundred  yards.     Its  length  to  its 
junctif>n  with  the  Wardha  is  about  three  hun- 
dred yards. 

WAIRAGARH.  The  eastern  pargana  of 
the  Brahmapuri  tahsil  in  the  Chanda  district. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bhandara 
and  Raipur  districts,  on  the  east  by  the  Raipur 
district  and  Bastar,  on  the  south  by  the 
A'mbgaon  pargana  and  zemindars,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Wainganga.  Wairagarh  is  very 
unhealthy  during  the  autumn  aud  early  winter 
months,  and  its  trade  has  consequently  been 
almost  wholly  diverted  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Armori,  but  the  zemindars  of  the 
north  and  north-east  still  look  upon  ft  as  their 
capital,  and  many  of  the  surrounding  landhol- 
ders have  residences  here.  Good  sandstone  and 
granite  are  obtained  near  the  town,  and  mines 
of  diamonds  and  rubies  were  formerly  worked 
in  the  vicinity.  The  town  contains  govern- 
ment schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  district 
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WALA-JAH. 

post-office,  a  polioe  stalioii-houss,  and  & 
office  of  a  patrol  of  customs. 

WAISH.     See  Afghani 

WAIST.     See  Chaldea. 

WAI-WARUNG.  BiHD.  Eiiibel]an> 
Burm. 

WAJ.  Ab.    Acorns  calamus, 

WAJETA.    See  India. 

WAJRI,  a  race  in  OkhamundaL 

WAK.  The  supreme  being  of  the  Giik 
race  of  Shoa.  Ateti,  the  feniale  poiv  il 
WaL     See  Semetic  races. 

WARALAH.  In  Egypt  a  caraviBieiiis 
khan. — BurtanU  Pilgrimage  to  JieecakfnLi 
p.  60. 

WARALU.  Rabn.  Tel.  A  plural  of  WiU 
or  waql,  a  farmer  or  agricultural  race. 

WARaMBA,  a  tribe  about  70^000  in  m 
ber  on  the  Eastern  Sohaili  cuast,  fonaol 
nomades,  but  now  with  some  skill  as  bam 
and  traders^  and  have  flocks,  herdi  d 
domestic  ornaments.  They  wear  a  leitk 
thong  round  their  loins,  and  allow  one  end  fe 
fall  behind  like  a  tail.  They  have  msA 
dark  skins  and  slender  forms.  Their festas 
are  not  those  of  the  Negro,  towazds  whidkoa 
they  feel  a  great  contempt. 

WARARA.  Singh.  Artocarpus  int^nfabi 
Linn. 

WARE.  Tel.  Carissa  carandaa,  Ztas. 

WARUAN,  a  hill  state  north  of  Badsb- 
shan,  its  chief  lays  claim  to  Grecian-erifa 
Wood  mentions  a  torrent  in  Wakbao  eiM 
Zerzameu, .  probably  Zar-xamin,  "CM 
ground."  He  also  says  all  the  tributaries 4i 
the  Ozus  are  fertile  in  gold. — Woods  Oat 
382.  Vule  Cathay,  I.  p.  236.  il/^Aaxtrta 
See  Rabul,  Rush  or  Gush,  Tibet 

WARIDI,  a  biographer  of  Mahomed,  bn 
at  Medina,  and  died  aged  78  iu  Baghdad,  i 
H.  207  (A.  D.  803.)  He  expended  2000  ^ 
iu  buying  books  and  left  behind  him  W 
chests  fulL  His  secretary  was  Ibn  Sa'd ;  ui 
he  had  two  slaves  as  amaniTenBes. 

WARRA.  Tkl.  Betel-nut,  arecaHiut,PiHMf 
nut,  the  nut  of  Areca  oatechul 

WARROO.  Malkal.  Tax.  Crota2atiaj» 
cea.  Wnkkoo-uar.  Tam.  Fibre  of  Grotalan 
juncea,  Ztnn. 

WA-RU-LA.  BuitM.  Gossypiom  acoimai- 
tum,  Roxb. '  Peruambuco  cotton. 

WALA.  Hind.  Valeriana  WalUobkoa. 

WALA.  In  the  Ferozepore  district^ the  atf- 
tion  of  '*  WaW*  is  a  common  term  in  naaiil 
villages,  such  as  Sultan  Rhan  Wala^  BooH- 
wala,  Akberwala ;  and  probably  the  nanita 
Ferozshahr  may  have  been  Ferofibaheal^ 
and  from  the  length  of  the  word  tlm  latv 
part  may  have  been  dropped  or  ishabar  (a  diri 
substituted.— i^iatory  of  the  SHehs,  p.  H 
WALA-JAH.  Pus.  the  title  graatidhytki 
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WALBR. 

mogul  emperors  of  Delhi  to  Mahomed  All, 
nahobrof  the  Carnafeic,  aud  the  family  are  styl- 
ed Walajahi. 

WAL-AHATTOO.  Sinoh.  Ficus  hetero- 
pbyJla,  Hoscb, 

WAL  AJWAIN.  Hind.  Ptychotis  sylves- 
tris, 

WAL  EAHA.   Singh.    Curcuma  zedoaria 

WALA  EHARWALA,  HiNa  Saliz  Baby- 
lonica. 

WAL  AN,  the  name  of  a  large  but  rare  and 
much  valued  tcee  in  Antboyna,  which  was  first 
described  and  figured  by  Rumphius,  in  his 
*  Herbarium  Amboinense/  and  called  by 
kirn  Ichthyoctonoa  moutana.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Amboyna  use  the  bark  of  the  roots 
for  catching  fish.  It  is  powdered,  and  when 
it  is  collected  for  fishing,  a  large  party  attends. 
It  is  powdered  by  a  single  individual  with  a 
large  stone,  and  whilst  this  process  is  goiug 
on,  the  rest  lie  round  the  stone  in  a  circle ; 
"when  all  is  over,  a  signal  is  given  by  one  of 
them  crowing  like  a  cock  ;  they  then  arise  and 
collect  the  powder  into  little  baskets  which  is 
reserved  for  use.  In  catching  the  fish  the  party 
goes  in  the  morning  early,  aud  after  throw- 
ing the  powder  upon  the  water  and  mixing 
it  till  it  loams,  they  cast  a  net  over  the  river, 
and  then  retire  from  the  river,  maintaining 
silence  till  the  poison  has  acted  on  the  fish. 
In  the  course  of  an  iiour  the  net  is  generally 
found  full  of  half-dead  fish.  The  fish  will  re- 
cover from  the  effect  of  the  poison  if  thrown 
into  fresh-water  and  are  quite  wholesome  as 
food,  although  they  wUl  not  keep  so  long  as 
fish  caugbt  by  other  means.  Rumphius  pro* 
cured  some  of  the  bark,  and,  omitting  the  cere- 
mpnie^  found  it  a  very  successful  mode  of  fish- 
ing.— £ng.  Cyc, 

WALA  FALLAM.  Ta&l  PUntain  fruit, 
Banana. 

WAL  BAMBOO.  Singh.  Eugenia  laurina. 

WAL'D.  Ab.  He  was  born  y  son  :  walid. 
father,  therefore  maulud,  A&.  born,  birth. 
a  manludL 

WALDOMBE.  Singh.  Calophyllum  acu- 
minatum. 

WALE.  See  Karang  BoUang. 

WAL  ERA  WEKIYA.  Singh.  Ophior- 
rbiza  mungos. 

WALERANQ.  Jav.  Sulphur- 

WALERy  a  term  used  by  the  British  in 
India  to  designate  N.  S.  Wales  horses.  The 
supplies  from  British  India  itself  and  the 
neighbouring  *inland  countries  have  been 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  and  wants  of 
India^  and  since  A.D.  1840  small  batches  have 
been  received  from  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 
These  are  horses  of  good  figure  and  good 
tempeTi  suitable  for  riding  horses  and  for 
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WALKING-STICK. 

draft,  but  like  the  Arab  horse  higher  priced 
than  can  easily  be  afforded.  Australia  how- 
ever, has  taken  a  hold  on  the  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta markets,  and  its  horsea  are  ^termed 
**  Walers."  What  dumber  of  new  horses  of  all 
sorts  are  needed  for  British  India  annaally,  is 
not  known,but  the  town  of  Madrasalone  takes 
about  sixty  every  month,  and  the  following 
have  been  the  numbers  of  Walers  imported 
into  Calcutta  since  1863-64. 

1863-64  ..:        ...    1,020  I  1867-68 890 

1868-69 1,198 

WAL-GONA-GASS,  Singh.   Ficus  SI 
ascens,  Thw, 

WALGU-MERIS,  SiNafr  Cubebs. 
WALL  There  were  formerly  four  Wall  or 
tributary  princes  in  Persia,  viz.,  the  prince  of 
Georgia,  Sinna,  Lpristan,  aud  Haweiza;but 
the  Wall  of  Sinna  is  the  only  one  remaining 
The  prince  of  Haweiza  was  called  Moula,  or 
holy,  and  was  a  syed  or  supposed  descendant 
of  Mahomed.  Kalb  Ali  Khan,  the  murderer  of 
Messrs.  Grant  and  Fotheringham,  ■  was 
descended  from  the  Wall  of  Loriatan,  who 
was  of  the  Feili  tribe.— iftc^*«  Hendmce  in 
Koordhtan,  vollp.2ll, 

WALID,  Khalif  of  Bagdad,  the  6th  of 
theUmraiad  khalifs,  ascended  the  khalifat 
in  A.  D.  708.  He  conquered  Sind,  and  carried 
his  arms  to  the  Ganges.  Three  years  there- 
after in  A.  D.  718,  his  general  Mahomed,  bin 
Kassim  overran  Gnzerat  and  spread  devasta- 
tion in  his  progress.  He  advanced  on  Chit*^ 
tore,  but  he  was  met  and  completely  defeated 
by  Bappa,  a  descendant  of  Goho  who  had 
founded  Edur.— i?^i«)«  BisU  of  India, 

WALI  KUKUN,  a  wood  of  Java,  equal  to 
the  kusambi  in  weight,  and  exceeds  in  hard- 
ness :  it  is  employed  for  anchors,  naves  of 
wheels,  machinery,  &c. 

WALKERA  SERRATA.  Willd.  Goro- 
phia  angustifolia,  Vahl,  a  native  of  Malabar 
and  Ceylon,  has  serrate  crenate  leaves, 
racemes  of  flowers  somewhat  corymbose,  and 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate  yellowish 
flowers  and  reddish  fruit.  The  roots  and 
leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  are  used  in  decoc- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  as  a  tonic 
and  anthelmintic. 

WALKER  ERDE.  G«b.    Fuller's  earth 

WALKESH  WAR,  near  Bombay,  hasa  tank 
called  Ban  Ganga,  fabled  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Krishna  firing  an  arrow  at  the  spot, 

WALKING-STICK,  a  staff  or  cane  carried 
in  the  hand  for  ornament  or  support.  There 
are  numerous  kinds,  as  Malacca- cane,  Penang- 
lawyers,  Waughee,  Supple-jacks,  and  other 
fancy  varieties.  The  bamboo  furnishes  useful 
walking-stickB,  as  also  the  various  palm  trees^ 
the  Licuala,  oocoanut  tree,  sago  palm,  betel  "^ 
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|ia]iD,  palmyra  palm,  also  the  kumb'ha  wood 
of  the  Gmelina  arborea,  and  the  Ghitinnkoo- 
doo  wood  of  the  N.  Circar%  perhaps  Chitan- 
kaioo  or  Wriuhtia  .tinctoria. 

WALKO-GUNDO.  Sind.  Artemisia  In- 
dicH,  WiOfl. 

WAL-KURUNDA.  Sikgh.  Cassia  bark. 

WALLA.     See  Rnjpoots^  Wala.* 

WALLACE,  Alfred  Russell,  a  naturalist 
of  England,  author  of  a  work  in  two  volumes 
on  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Mr.  Wallace 
(ii.  250)  believes  that  the  numerous  interme- 
diate forms  which  occur  among  the  countless 
islands  of  the  Pacific  are  not  merely  the  result 
of  an  intermixture  of  their  races,  but  are  to 
some  extent  truly  intermediate  or  transitional, 
»nd  that  the  brown  and  the  black,  the  Papu- 
an^  the  natives  ot  Gilolo  and  Ceram,  the  Fiji- 
an, the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  and  those  of  New  Zealand^  are  all  va- 
rying forms  of  one  great  Oceanic  or  Polyne- 
sian race.  Professor  Huxley  however  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Papuans  are  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  negroes  of  Africa  than  to  any 
other  race.  Mr.  Wallace  has  given  to  Europe  a 
very  full  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  that  ex- 
tensive region.  Livistonia  rutundifolia  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Wallace  to  be  the  fan-palm,  of 
the  leaf  of  which  the  people  of  Celebes  make 
water  Imckets  and  baskets. 

WALLAEEL.  Tam.    Bangleo. 

WALL  ANCHOON,  a  pass  in  Nepal  in  Lat 
27^52'  long.  87°  14'.  The  crest  of  the  pass 
is  16,775  feet  above  the  sea.  The  path  lead- 
ing up  the  pass  for  eight  miles  is  a  narrow, 
stony,  and  steep  g(>rge.  The  top  is  a  low 
saddle^  between  two  ridges  of  rock. 

WALLARAI  KALENGU.  Tam  Potato. 

WALLAS.    Jav.     Aristolochia  Indica. 

WALL-BAT.  See  Cheiroptera. 

WALLEEBHIPUR.     See  Kattyawar. 

WaLLEK 1  Cinnamon. 

WALLEH.     See  Kattyawar. 

WALLEPANE     See  Rhodia. 

WALLEROO.  A  Dhangar  tribe  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
They  are  also  styled  Yerra-walleroo. 

WALL  FLOWER.    Cheiranthus  cheir;. 

WALLICH,  Nathaniel,  a  medical  ofiicer  of 
the  Bengal  Army^  an  eminent  botanist  In 
1828,  he  arrived  in  England  with  an  enormous 
number  of  specimens  of  plants,  which  he  had 
been  accumulating  for  several  year8«  ooUec- 
tions  made  by  himself  and  those  along  with 
bimi  in  the  Calcatti(  g^rden^  in  Nepaul»  in 
Singapore  and  Penang,  in  Oudei  Bohilcand, 
the  Valley  of  Dc^ca»  Martaban,  Ava,  fca^ 
ccSllections  made  in  SiUiet  by  Franeia  de  SiWa, 
in  KiuuuMei  by  Robert  BUokwerthi  ia  Sri«a^ 
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ghur  by  Kamroop,  in  Tavoy  and  the  Tawa 
rim  coast  by  William  Gomes,  plant  coiketai 
under  Dr.  Wallich:  in  addition  weraspMBM 
collected  by  Ueyne  in  the  PeoiDsnla  geosnlij, 
by  Notonin  the  Neilgherries,  alsobyMoeraiA 
in  the  more  elevated  mountains  boimding  h- 
dia  on  the  north,  in  the  Himalayan  range  If 
Dr.  Royie,  in  Sirmor  by  Mr.  3.  Webb  tadDi 
Govan,  in  Silhet  and  Chittagong  by  Braet,! 
Pundua  by  Smith,  and  in  Penang  by  Pertoi 

His  book,  the  Plantse  Aaiaticae  Baiion, 
cunsistsof  three  volumesfolio,  andcontiioaSK 
coloured  lithographic  plates  wtth  a  map  of  li- 
dia,on  which  are  delineated  the  different  nali 
of  the  principal  botanists  :  the  letter-pra 
contains  some  admirable  monographs  by  Ft» 
fessor  Nees  Von  Esenbeck  on  Indian  Luna 
and  Acantbaceae,  by  Mr.  Bentham  on  tiieli' 
biatffi,  Professor  Meisner  on  the  genia  Polf* 
gonum,  and  Von  Martins  on  Restiaceft.  1^ 
book  was  his  magnum  opus,  and  thata 
which  Dr.  Wallich's  fame  ais  a  botanist  flf 
safely  rest.  Dr.  N.  Wallicb,  of  the  Bo?! 
Medical  Service,  was  a  dlstingnisbed  boM 
and  long  in  charge  of  the  Qovernment  Ol^ 
dens  at  Calcutta,  having  sncceeded  Dr.  ht 
burgh.  He  was  the  author  of  Plants  A^itia 
Rariores,  or  description  and  figures  of  sidtf 
number  of  unpublished  Indian  plants,  hsait 
vol.  8vo.  Wrote  on  Indian  \roods,  in  Bl  Ai 
Trans.  1833,  vol.  ii.  77.  On  two  new  ipeea 
of  Saccolobus  and  other  plants,  in  ia  B^ 
vol.  ziii.  969.  On  some  rare  Indian  pM 
Ibid,  vol.  xii.  566.  On  a  new  species  of  iS 
Nepaul  cametia.  Ibid.  428.  Dr.N.  Wslliebiii 
bollected  birds  in  Nepaul,  and  besides  t^ 
bis  portion  of  the '  Flora  Indica'  of  Dr.  Bfr 
burgh,  commenced,  in  Indfa,an  illustratedvtii 
on  Nepal  plants/rentamenFloree  NepaslW 
which  was  the  6r8t  specimen  of  litiiognf^ 
ever  produced  in  India ;  and  after  his  ni^ 
to  England,  he  published  a  series  of  296 piiii 
of  plants  in  the  Plantss  Asiatlcs9  Bino* 
The  history  of  the  great  Wallicfaian  Hfr 
barium  is  given  in  detail  in  tbe  lithogni^ 
list  of  its  contents  which  was  di8tnbiitt| 
with  it,  also  in  the  *  Plantso  Asiatics  RtiicA 
and  in  the  introduction  to  Wight  and  iti!tt^ 
Prodromus.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  tbOj 
species  are  contained  in  the  Wallidiiao  eob^ 
tion,  but  the  9,000  numbers  may,  we  tltt 
be  diminished  by  at  least  one-fourth,  tsl^ 
Wallich,  being  obliged  to  distribate  vitM 
describing,  very  judiciously  avoided  wntflf 
apparently  distixfcb  forms.  Drs.  Hooker  tf^ 
Thomson  therefore  estimate  this  grett  oofic' 
tion  at  between  6^00  and  7,000  specia^ 
Booker  and  ThoBUon.  Dr.  Bnia^i  Caid^ 
WufM$  Frodromm  Florag,  voL  I  p.  I&  ^ f 
Mast  Indian  Plantt. 
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WALSURA  BOBUSTA. 

WALLICHIA  0BLON6IF0LIA,  the 
Ooh  of  the  Lepchfty  a  palm  which  grows  in 
^kkim.  It  affords  an  admirable  fodder  for 
tiorseSy  who  prefer  it  to  any  other  green,  food 
«o  be  had  in  those  mountains. — Rookery  vol* 
.  p-  143. 


WALLI  aADDA,   also  Ghella-gadda,  or    of  Moolmein. 


WANDEROO. 

the  bark  is  not  empkyed  as  a  fish  poisoq.-^ 
O'ShoMghneuy^  page  247. 

WALSURA  TEJRNATA.  Roxb.  ,W.^A 
is  the  Vada-Ta)asa  or  chiuna-valasa  of  the 
Teling  races. 

WALSURA  VILLOSA.  W.  cfc  il.,  is  a  tree 


3-enasa-tfadda.  Tkl.  Batatas  eduiis,  Chowy. 
WALLRATH.  Gbr.  SpermaceU. 
WALLURSL  Tkl.  Walsora  piecidia. 
WALNUTS. 

^krol^  Jows^KhusiC  Ab.  lOkher,  Nap. 

DhaD-tban,         Chbhab.    Char-xuugbs,  Psbs. 


Chor;  Ka;  Darga,    ,, 
3u-t*au,  Chin. 

leh-t'auy  ,, 

Sxang-t'au,  „ 

S^oix,  Pjr. 

Lkrot,  Quz.  Hind.  Pbrs. 
>uxi,  Kangka. 


>> 


i» 


Qirdighan, 

Jouz^i-rumi, 

Khor;  Akhori,      Ravi. 

Krot,        Ravi.  Sotucj. 

Ka-botang,  ,, 

Uflhz,       Trans-Indus. 

Waghz,  ,; 


^targa,  Laoak. 

The  walnut   tree,  juglane  regia,    grows 


WALTJEDDE.  Singh.  Cyclea  barman- 
ni,  AmoU. 

WALU£EN£.  Sikgh.  A  tree  growing  in 
the  western  and  southern  districts  of  Ceylon  > 
it  weighs  ^9  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  lasts 
about  10  years.  It  is  used  for  masts  of  dho^ 
uies. — Mr,  Mffitdis. 

WALU-LUWAY.  Singh.  Amygdalae 
commuuis,  Linn, 

WAMAN-DUADASL  From  wamau,  a 
dwarf«  and  duadasi,  the  12th  day  of  the  mouth 
Paksh,  about  the  10th  September.     It  is  a 


.^ — ,  ^.Q -^e-'i    e.x...»  I  hindoo  ceremonial  in  commemoration  of  the 

vild  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  at  heights  from    fifth  iucarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  assumed  the 


^000,  to  10,000  and  11,000  feet  -,  but  it  does 
lot  ripen  its  fruit  above  9,000.  It  has  long 
»e«n  cultivated  in  Persia  and  Turkistan,  and 
IAS  been  taken  westward  to  England  and 
eastward  to  China.  Honigberger  states  that 
k  twig  of  the  walnut  tree,  Juglane  regia,  is 
cept  in  a  room  as  a  means  of  dispelling  fiies. 
rhe  same  author  mentions  that  bitter  almonds 
ire  poisonoua  to  wild  beasts.  The  Persian 
iralnuts  are  most  esteemed.  The  kernels 
kre  eaten,  or  are  made  into  pickles  or  ketsnp. 
^Faulkner.  McGMoeh,  St.  John's  Forest 
Frees  o/  Britain,  v.  i.  p.  66.  Dr.  J.  Z.  Stewart, 
Punjab  Plants..  Honigberger^  Smith  Chinese 
Mat*  Medico. 

WALNUT  of  Belgaum,  also  Indian  Wal- 
Lut,  Aleurites  triloba. 

WALNUT  OIL,  a  bland  and  useful  oil  ob- 
ained  by  expression  from  the  walnut'— ^Sim- 
wnds  Diet. 

WALSURA.  Tam.     Walsura piscidia. 

WALSURA  GARDNERI.  T&w.  A  smfdl 
ree  growing  in  the  central  province  ol  Cey^ 
sn,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  4000  feet. — 
?hw.  En..  PL  Zeyl  vol  i.  p.  61. 

WALSURA  PISCIDIA.  Roxb.  ',W.4kA.; 
K  III. 

oe-boa,  BuRi(»  I  \?alarasi,  TsL. 

^alsura,.  Tam.  |  Wallorasi,  ,, 

This  tree  gvows  in  the  Civoars,  is  very 
lentiful  in  the  Pegu,  Touoghoo,  and  Thara- 
raddy  forests.  Its  timber  is  large,  heavy 
nd  strong,  white  coloured  and  adapted  fur 
very  purpose  of  house  building.  In  India 
be  bark  is  thrown  into  .ponds  to  stupify 
shy  whioh,  coming  to  the  surface,  are  easily 
aken^  and  are  not  considered  injurious  to  be 
aten. — Royle,  III.  Him,  Bot.^  p.  143,  Voigty 
>r.  McClelland. 

WALSURA  ROBUSTA.  A  tree  of  S^lk^ 
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form  of  a  dwarf  to  prevent  Bali  by  his  austeri- 
ties aequiring  dominion  over  three  worlds. 
The  dwarf  put  his  foot  on  Bali's  head  and 
cmshed  him  to  Patali. 

WAMPEE.  Chin.  Cookia  punctata,  tho 
Chinese  wampee  tree. 

WAN.  Jap.     Pease. 

WAN,  also  Wanna.  Hsnix  Ashrub^  or 
plant ;  hence, 

Spera  Wau,  Populus  Euphratics. 

Pasttt  Wanna,  Orewia  oppositifolia. 

Pa  Wamie,  Clematis  Nepaleusis,  also  Bou- 
cerosia  auclieri. 

Pastu  Wanne,  Grewia  villosa. 

Perei  Pastu  Wanne,  Fluggea  virosa.. 

Pie  Wanne,  Flacourtia  sepjaria. 

Spera  Wanne,  Fkcoortia  sepiaria,  also 
JSrna  Bovii. 

Wara  Wanne,  Ribes  rubrum. 

Ehara  wanne,  EhretU  aspera,  also  Solanum 
verbascifoiium. 

WaNA.  Diviaittee  of  the  air  in  opposi- 
tion to  Assi  pi.  Aaeu,  whieh  according,  to 
Bunsen,.  means  **  existent,"  **  living  ones^'* 

WANA^GANA-KALOG.      Cuwaganica, 
Punchunganigaloo.  These  are  dealers  or  shop- 
keepers of  Teliogana  and  called,  in  common 
parlance,  by  the  Hindi  word  •'  Teli"  or  Oilman 
'lliey  are  petty  traders  and  shopmen. 

WANDA,  a  river  neav  Chichundra  in 
Baitool. 

WANDAK  Hind.  Clematis  Nepalensis;. 

WANDEROa  Singh,  Js  the  name  in 
Ceylon  fur  the  Pre»bytes  ursiuus,  the  P. 
thersites,  P.  eephalopterus,  and  other  species! 
The  name  has  also  been  applied,  though  ^ 
roneoudy,  to  the  Silenus  voter,  Linn.,  of  the 
Malabar  coast.  The  low  country  Wanderod, 
P.  eephalopterus,  is  replaced  in  the  hills 
by  the  lavgev  species,  P.  uramus,  whieh 
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inhabits  th«  moantun  bom  of  S[andy,  P. 
thenites  is  chiefly  diatingaished  from  the 
othera  by  wanting  the  head  tuft  ^  is  ao  rare 
that  it  was  for  aome  time  doubtful  whether 
the  aingle  specimen  procured  by  Dr.  Temple- 
ton  from  the  Nuerakalawa,  west  of  Trin- 
<  comalie,  and  on  which  Mr.  Biyth  conferred 
thia  new  na^ie,  was  in  reality  natiye ;  but 
the  occurrence  of  a  second,  since  identified  by 
Dr.  Kelaart,  has  established  its  existence  as 
a  separate  species.   Some  are  as  large  as  an 
English  spaniel  dog,  are  of  a  darkish  grey 
colour,  and  black  faces  with  great   white 
beards  round  from  ear  to  ear,  which  make 
them  show  just   like  old  men.     This  sort 
does  but  little  mischief,  keeping  in  the  woods, 
eating  only  leaves  and  buds  of  trees,  but 
when  they  are  caught  they  will  eat   any- 
thing.   KuoX)  whose  experience  during  his 
long  captivity  was  confined  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  hill  country  around  Kandy,  spoke  in 
all  probability  of  one  large   and  compara- 
tively powerful  species,   Fresbytes  ursinus, 
which  inhabits  the  lofty  forests^  and  which 
as  well  aa  another  of  the  same  group,  P« 
thersites,    was,  till  reoentlyy   unknown   to 
European  naturalists.     In  Ceylon  there  are 
five  species,   four  of  which  belong  to  one 
group,  the  Wanderoo,  and  the  other  is  the 
Lttle  graceful  grimacing  Rilawa,  which  is  the 
universal  pet  and  favourite  of  both  natives 
and  Europeans.    The  Tamil  conjurors  teach 
it  to  dance,  and  in  their  wanderings  carry 
it  from  village  to  village,  clad  in  a  grotesque 
dresSy  to  exhibit  its  lively  performances.     It 
does  not    object  to  smoke    tobacco.    The 
Wanderoo  is  too  grave  and  melancholy  to  be 
trained  to  these  drelleries.-— r^nnentf,  SheUt, 


first  strained  and  carefully  covered  iritt  t 
cloth  to  prevent  injury  to  animal  life.  Tb 
Rasot  have  no  gum,  which  the  other  tka 
have.  The  Wani  are  shopkeepers  sad  ago- 
culturists.  They  marry  girls  when  five  to 
eight  years  old.  The  couple  are  pb^ed  st^ 
ting  on  a  mat  or  bullock  saddle,  to  wiwk 
they  a^e  lifted  on  the  crossed  hands  of  in 
men,  who  put  betel  leaf  in  their  momths  tii 
complete  the  ceremony.  Widows  aierenv- 
ried.  They  inter  their  dead  in  a  attns 
posture,  and  on  the  third  day,  sprinkle  m 
^nd  milk  on  the  grave.  See  Bania,  JiiOyJo* 
gum,  Lingaet. 

W ANIA,  also  Vania,  pronunciatioDB  A  tk 
Bania  name. 

WANIKA,  the  general  name  given  totb 
African  tribes  near  the  Suhaili  coast  1^ 
fear  au  imaginary  being  called  Muansa,vbick 

they  suppose  to  be  a  wild  beast  in  the  voodi, 

and  an  imaginary  spiritual  shade  called  Kon 

WANKAI.     T£t^     Solanum    meioog^ 

WANTE  VENTRUKULU.  Tel.  CoA 
hair« 

WANWANGAN.  Hind.  Podopbylhi 
emodi. 

W ANWAR,  of  Punjab  and  Sind,the<»tt« 
plant. 

WAPACHA.  ^e  Somal,  Beerus-soml 

WAR.  Syriao,  the  general  term  for  ai^ 
district.  War-ed-djamons,  "  the  war  ord^ 
trict  of  the  buffaloes.''— ^o&fn«(w'f  Trvii, 
voU  il  p-  127. 

WAR.  Hind.  Ficus  venosa. 

WARA.  Hind,  a  field,  a  common  tMi^ 
tion  to  towns  and  portiona  of  towiM^ ' 
Anhilwara,  Dherwara,  Bahmanwara. 

WARA,  a  town  in  the  Konkan  nesr  BoaW 


J^at,  Hist.  p.  10. 

WANDIWASH,  a  fort  20  miles  north  of  I  from  which  was  obtained  a  aciilptandrfik 
Gingee/was  stormed  in  October  1752,  by  the  The  character  used  in  its  inscription  is  i^ 
sepoy  soldiers  under  Major  Lawrence.  I  of  the  Saurasbtra  coins,  andlong-tailedDei^ 

WANEDILE.  A  rather  hard,  fine,  close,  Nagari.  No  gitds  are  mentioned,  but  there ii 
even-grained,  heavy,  Ceylon  wood. 

WAN GI WANI.     See  Token  Bessey. 

WANGLO ?  Gingelly  seed. 


WANGPO.     See  Kunawar. 

WANGTONG,  north  and  soolh,  two  islands, 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  apart.  North  Warig- 
tong  forming  one  side  of  the  Bocca  Tigris. 

WANGTU.  The  breadth  ^t  the  Sntlej  at 
Wangtu  is  about  ninety  feet,  the  height  of  its 
bed,  as  determined  by  Gerard,  5,200  feet — 
CUg.  Punjab  Reports,  p,  66^ 

WANI,  a  lingaet  or  jungum  sect  numerous 
in  the  Oanarese  speaking  coontry  and  extend- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Poonah  and  Bombay. 
They  arrange  themselves  int#  the  four  sec- 
tions Rasot,  Diksot^  Melwant  and  Tailwant, 
who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  The 
Tailwant  drink  only  tank  water,  which  U 
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atrisnla  on  the  slab.  The  inscription  is  ft  6<f 
meut,  and  cannot  be  fully  transhiitod;^ 
Mr.  Prinsep  says  it  may  be  as  old  tf  ^ 
Gujerat  coins  with  Greek  beads  apoi  ^ 
The  trisula,  without  the  mention  of^ 
gods,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  i' 
necessarily  an  exclusive  emblem  of  Siit^ 
Prinsep* B  Aniiq,  vol,  v.  p.  840. 

WARA    GUDU.    Tkl.    Qycaa  dwio* 
Linn, 

WARAHI MUSALL  Sans.  Meoelia 
WARaLA.  Tel.  Singh.  Clove  oil 
WAR  ALL  See  Berar,  India.  . 

WARANGAL,  about  90  miles  N.W^' 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  the  capital  e^jJI! 
ancient  Andhra  kingdom,  ruled  over  tf^ ! 
Adeva  Raja  dynasty.  Warangal  vte  taj^  i 
A.  D.  1309  by  Kafoor,  the  general  of  i*^ 
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WABD. 


WARDHA. 


I  in.  It  IB  said  also  to  have  borna  the  nama  of  ^ 
SLroabQnda.  A  aculptare  slab  obtained  tbeie 
lad  an  inacription  in  Telugn  and  Oorya,  witb 
Sanskrit  slokaa.  Its  date  was  Saka  1054,  or 
i-D.  1132,  being  the  year  Chetrabhauu  of  the 
^rihaspati  Chakar,  or  sixty  years'  cycle  of  Ju- 
dter.  Karl, Gauesa,  Saras wati,  Siva,  Maheswa- 
a  JUvi,  Souri  (or  Vishnu)are  mentioned,  also 
i»ja  Budra  Deva.  Rudra  Deva  is  the  raja 
aentioued  in  the  Jagannath  temple  annals  as 
/hurang  or  Chorgunga,  and  was  the  founder 
1  the  GVmga-Vansa  dynasty.  He  was  a  bene- 
actor  to  Jagannath,  adorned  it,  and  populat- 
d  its  neighbourhood.  The  inscription  con- 
ains  a  long  account  of  Rudra  Deva's  genea- 
ogy  and  of  his  battles.  There  are  not  any 
««i8es  of  brahmans,  or  even  mention  of  them  ! 
•*rom  the  mention  of  Gknessi  his  worship 
aust  have  been  used  in  the  twelfth  centnry. 
— •/.  B.  As.  Soe.  voL  Yiup.  901. 


WARANGAN.  Malay.  Ficns  benjamins, 


still  most  valuable  as  illustrating  the  popular 
habits,  mannars,  and  religious  belief  of  tha 
masses,  and  as  giving  tbe  manners  and  customs 
of  the  £.  I.  Company's  servants  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19  th  century. 

WARD,  Sir  Henry,  a  OivU  Servant  of  Bri* 
tain,  GoYcnior  of  Ceylon,  and  who  died  of  cho- 
lera while  Governor  of  Madras  in  1 860.  Ceylon 
was  struggling  against  difficulties  which  end- 
ed in  destruction  to  nearly  the  entire  planting 
and  mercantile  community.  The  dissentions 
of  Lord  Torrington's  administration  had  occa- 
sioned distress,  which  continued  during  the 
languid  rule  of  his  successor.  With  Sir 
Henry  Ward  new  vigor  returned  to  the  co- 
lony. He  gave  encouragement  to  settlers,  re- 
moved the  many  difficulties  which  beaet  them, 
he  constructed  great  truiik  roads  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island,  and 
I  opened  up  the  districts  by  admirable  branch 


jinn.  Rumph. 

"WARANGAN  or  Barangan.  Malay.  Red 
ulphuret  of  arsenic.  See  Arsenic. 

WARANGAN  PUTEH.  Malay.  White 
»zide  of  arsenic. 

WARANGARI.  See  Aidumia,  Triton's  bay. 

WARAN  SANEAR  or  Varna  Sankara, 
{▲MS.  The  mixed  castes  of  the  hindoos,  other 
ihan  the  four  pure  ones. 

WARA  TARA.  Tam.  Dichrbstacfays  dnerea, 
\V.  ^  A, 

WARA-WANE.  Hind.  Ribes  rubrum. 

WARBLER.'  A  name  applied  to  several 
genera  and  species  of  birds.  The  pretty  blue- 
hroated  warbler  Cyanecula  saecica,  of  the 
!^.  W.  Himalaya  frequents  the  mustard-fields 
jid  low  scrub,  frisking  about  like  the  robin 
adbreaat.  All  specimens  examined  in  India 
tad  the  spot  on  the  breast  rufous.  On  bleak 
itaations  in  the  Himalaya  Mr.  Adams  met 
7\th  the  black-breasted  warbler.  Calliope  peo- 
(oralis.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  and  affects  the 
tanted  juniper-bushes  at  high  altitudes;  it 
\  about  the  size  of  the  redatartf  which  in  ha- 
lts it  much  resembles. — Adam»,  Naturalut. 

WARCH 1  Acorus  calamus. 

WARCUE  CHUNAI.   Hind.    Asparagus 

WARD,  William,  the  colleague  of  Carey, 
I  tbe  Serampore  Mission,  was  born  at  Derby 

I  1769  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter. 
[e  arrived  at  Serampore  on  the  13th  October 
799-  He  was  fearless,  fond  of  work,  some- 
rliat  democratic,  slightly  opinionated,  with  a 
opacity  for  organization,  and  with  that  mar- 
elloiia  control  over  Asiatics  which  belongs  to 
kiat  temperament  The  book  he  wrote  on  the 
indooe  is  a  View  of  the  History,  literatnre, 
nd  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  a  book  which  with 

II  its  exaggerations  and  affected  pmdeiy,  is 
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communications.  Rivers  and  streams  were 
provided  with  temporary  bridges  until  the 
finances  increased^  when  they  were  replaced 
with  permanent  structures,  and  ere  he 
left  the  colony^  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  opening  the  aospension  bridge  at  Gam- 
pola  and  the  new  bridges  at  Katugastatuty, 
magnificent  structures,  which  will  remain 
lasting  monuments  of  his  rule  and  will  bear 
his  name  to  posterity.  Sir  Edward  fiamea 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  colony, 
and  Sir  Henry.  Ward  to  have  formed  it. 

WARDHA.     A  river  which  rises  in  the 
Satpura  hills  between  Nagpur  and  Betul.  It  is 
a  river  of  importance  in  the  central  Dekhan. 
It  flows  south-east,  separating  the  Nagpur, 
Wardba,  and  Chanda  districts  of  the  Central 
Provinces  from  the  Berars  and  the  Nizam's 
dominions.  Its  first  great  affluent  is  the  Pain- 
Ganga^  which  it  receives  on  the  Nizam's  or 
right  bank,  about  190  miles  from  its  source  ; 
64  miles  lower  down  (a  little  aboviB  Chanda)  it 
joins  the  Wainganga,  and  the  united  •  stream, 
thenceforward  known  as  the  Franhita,  flows 
on  in  the  same  direction  to  join  the  Godaveiy 
atSeroncha.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Wardha 
wiUi  the  Wain^Ganga  that  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  Godavery  navigation   scheme^  known 
as  the  <'  Third  Barrier''  occurs.  The  bed  of  the 
Waidha  itf  throughout  rocky  and  deep,  in  tl\e 
monsoon  it  becomes  a  furious  torrent,  and 
carries  a  considerable  body  of  water.     Tha 
railway  bridge  which  crosses  it  at  Pulgaon 
is  of  iron,  and  consists  of  fourteen  sizty^foot 
girders^  resting  on  masoniy  piers.    In  the  hot 
months,  however,  the  stresm  is  everywhere 
fordable.    Timber  rafts  can  be  floated  downi^ 
this  river.  The  valley  of  the  Wardha  is  a  rich 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  river  and  « 
range  of  hills,  which,  receding  as  the  Wardha 
diatrict  is  entered,  leave  a  oouddaitible  open 
W  13T  ^ 


WABINGIN-TEEE. 

space,  wliioh  widens  gradually  to  the  sonth. 
In  general  the  coantry  is  well  wooded,  and 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Hinganghat  sub- 
division the  jangle  predominates  over  the 
cleared  and  cultivated  tracts.  The  plain  of 
Hinganghat  and  the  plain  and  hill  of  Gimr 
aro  spots  of  great  geological  interest.  At 
the  former  place  a  fresh- water  stratum  may 
be  traced,  and  silicified  wood  picked  np  in 
abundance  at  the  latter,  the  hillside  exposes 
the  fresh-water  stratum  in  all  its  varieties, 
while  the  plain  is  strewn  with  curious  zeolltic 
ooncretions  resembling  betel-nuts  or  nutmegs, 
which  have  issued  from  the  soft  subjacent 
rook.  The  geologic  formation  is  interesting. 
The  trotting  bullock  of  this  part  of  the 
Central  Provinces  is  famous.  The  breeding 
of  homed  cattle  generally  is  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  northern  and  hiily  part 
of  the  district,  which  affords  excellent  pasture 
in  the  cold  season,  but  in  summer  most  of  the 
berds  are  taken  to  the  jungles  of  Mandlaand 
Cbanda.  The  breed  of  buffaloes  too  is 
very  fine.  The  central  tahsil  or  revenue  sub- 
division of  the  district  is  of  the  same  name, 
having  an  area  of  801  square  miles,  with  468 
villages,  and  a  population  of  139,210  souls 
according  to  the  census  of  1866.  The  land 
revenue  for  1860-70  was  Rs.  2,08,119 — 
Madras  Gomeirvator's  S^ports,  p.  4.  Central 
frovinceB  Oazetteer^ 

WARDE-MAJOR.  The  title  of  a  native 
military  officer  of  the  British  Indian  Army. 

WARE  ALEE.  6nz.  Fceniculum  panmori^ 
2>.  C,    Fennel  seed. 

WARI.  Mal^ai*.  Asparagus  racemosus, 
WARING,  Edwasd  JoHN.a  medical  officer 
of  the  Madras  army  from  1849  to  1859  author 
of  Bazaar  Medicines,  Fharmacoposia  of  India, 
Manual  of  Fractioai  Therapeutics,  an  En- 
quiry into  the  Pathology  and  Statistics  ot  Ab- 
scess in  the  Liver.  Medical  Notes  on  the  Bur- 
mese. The  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Madras 
Army.  Statistical  Notes  on  Tropical  Pis- 
eases. 

WARING  TREE.     See  Java. 

WARINGIN-TREE,  is  the  Ficus  benja- 
mina,  very  closely  resembling .  the^anyan 
tree  of  the  continent  of  India ;  spreading  in 
like  manner  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  the 
lateral  branches  sending  down  shoots,  which 
takeroot,  and  become  a  supplementary  trunk. 
The  circumstance  of  the  wilder  Papuans  tak- 
ing delight  in  residing  among  the  branches  of 
the  waringin-trees,  whose  dense  foliage  and 
borisontally  spreading  branches  render  them 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  has  been  repeat- 
edly noticed  by  travellers.  This  tree  is  of 


WASP. 

as  it  is  regarded  with  a  superstitioiu'Tenav 
tion  by  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Areki- 
pelago,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  norUun 
coasts  of  Australia,  and  by  the  lower  cImmi, 
at  least,  of  the  Chinese. — Mr.  Earl.  p.  116. 

WARK.  Hind,  a  leaf  of  a  book,  h  leaf  of  a 
tree.  Wark-i-nukra,  silver  leaL  Wark-i-tili, 
gold  leaf,  &c 

WARMANDE.  Hind.    Yitezmgondft 

WARNA.     See  Dyes.* 

WARRALA.  SiNQH.  Cloves.  Caryopbji- 
lus  aromaticus^  Linn.  * 

WARRKE.  Hind.    A  field. 

WARREE ]  A  grain  dealer. 

WARREN  HASTINGS,  the  first  Qm- 
nor  General  of  British  India.  Oohis  retnoto 
England,  he  was  impeached  for  his  oondad, 
but  after  a  prolonged  trial,  he  was  acquttal 
on  the  23rd  April  1795. 

WARR0600  KOLI,  or  Warnigu  WL 
Tam.  Sypbeotides  auritus,  Latham.  FlorikiB. 

WARRUGU.  Tam.  Paspalum  froawt^ 
ceum. 

WARRY ?  in  India  the  sedimeDtor 

deposit  from  cornelian  in  grinding  the  stotf 
which  is  used  for  polishing  the  b^ula— ^ 
tnoncPs  Did, 

WARRYATO. ?  See  Capre«. 

WARTY  CHAMELEON.  Chameleow 
rucosus, 

WARUMBA.  Hind.  Solannm  xantlioci^ 
puro. 

W  A  SAL  A  SUTTAN.  See  Wijao. 

WA-SAWAHILI.  See  Somal :  BeeH» 
soroal. 

WASHEER.  See  Khash  Bud. 

WASHERMAN'S  WELL,  deemed  istb 
East,  the  most  impure  of  all  recepttei* 
These  wells  are  dug  at  the  aides  of  ttivm, 
and  give  a  supply  of  pure  water  Sitaa^ 
through  tike  sand.— ^^ocf  j  RofasAan,  voLv^ 
223. 

WASHING  OF  FEET,  id  John  xiiL  » 
<'  He  that  is  washed,  needeth  not  savetonifc 
hia  feet''  The  hindoos  walk  home  from  ^ 
ing  bare-foot, and  on  entering  the  housed 
their  feet  again. 
.WASHING  OF  HANDS.  See  Bathh*. 

WASHISTEE^  a  nver  of  the  W.GlnA 
lat  ir  50',  Ion.  TS^iaC,  runs  S.  W.  S.  R.  »^ 
into  Indian  Ocean^  length  55  oiiJes. 

WASH  LEATHER  See  Hides. 

WASHO.  HiHD.  Rhus  buckiamela.  Sit/f 
wassal  is  Urginia  Indica,  Pad-Wassdi 
Allium  cepar 

WASI,  the  native  name  of  BMaqr^^j 
island  near  Bombay. 
WASMA.  Hind.  Indigofera  tinetoxsL      | 
WASP.  Salvolatile  appUed  immedtsteljiM  ; 


{peculiar  interest  in  connection  with  the  ear- 
lier history  of  the  native  races  of  the  far  East, '  specific  for  the  sting  of  a  waap. 
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"WASTE  LANDS. 


WASTE  LANDS. 


The  Mason  wasp- is  a  name  given  to  seve- 


tler,  and  it  )8  one  he  will  be  able  to  overcome 


lal  genera  and  species  of  Hymenopterons  in- 
seets  of  the  family  Sphegid».  One  of  these, 
PelopiBos  Splnotee  of  St.  Fargeaa,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  metallic  lustre*  introduces  its 
eggs  into  the  body  of  the  papa  of  some  other 
insect,  vrhich  it  thrusts  into  keyholes  and 
other  apertnres  of  Indian  hoasest  and  eiioloses 
the  whole  with  rooisteued  earth.  The  young 
parasite,  after  undergoing  its  transformatiDns, 
gnaws  its  way  into  light  aud  emerges  a  four 
winged  fly.  The  Ampniez  oompressa  which 
drags  about  cockroaches  into  which  it  has 
implantedits  eggs,  belongs  to  the  same  family. 
— Sir  J'  E.  Tennant's  Geylim^  p,  257. 

WASS,  Wassa^  Wasitali,  also  Wassawassi. 
SiKO.  Mace  oil. 

WASSOi  in  buddhism,  the  season  of  sacred 
rest.  Jt  is  still  celebrated  at  Bhilsa,  by  the 
illumination  of  the  shrine  of  Lohangi  Fir,  at 
his  zearat,  on  the  full  moon  of  Asarh. 

WASSUMBU.    Malkal.  Aoorus  odamus, 

WASTE  LANDS  are  abundant  in  British 
India,  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  vil- 
lage rights,  the  family  rights  and  those  of 
copartnery,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  stranger  to 
purchase  portions.  Lord  Stanley  in  his  des- 
patch*of '22nd  December  1858,  ordered  snob 
to  be  sold  in  fee  simple,  and  this  was  agreed 
upon  in  Resolution  of  17th  October  186L 

The  population  of  British  India  is  about 
1 50  to  the  squars  mile,  while  that  of  England 
is  350.    This  one  fact,  if  we  remember  the 
sanall  holdings  of  the  peasantry  and  the  ab- 
oence  of  machinery  and  improved  agrtcultnre, 
iwill  give  US  some  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of 
uncultivated  land.    Oolonisatieu  of  the  plains, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  white  race.    But  so  far  as  extent  of 
land  is  concerned,  India  conld  for  the  next 
eentury  absorb  more  settlers  than  Austndia  or 
even  Canada.    The  function  of  the  European 
In  the  plains  is  that  of  a  captain  of  labour, 
xiot  of  a  labourer,  and  the  same  is  meanwhile 
ttne  of  the  hills.    Even  there  the  white  man, 
tbe  pensioner  or  veteran,  will  not  work  with 
liis  hands  in  the  midst  of  a  black  population 
iiowever  sparse.    But  it  is  to  the  capitalist 
not  the  labourer^  and  to  the  large  rather  than 
the  small  capitalist,  that  India  offers  advan- 
tages.    And  there  is  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  wastes  aboond  in  the  very  oli- 
joaate  which  is  adapted  for  the  European.  On 
^he  plains,  wherever  they  are  fertile,  especial- 
ly in  the  provinces  drained  or  watered  by  largo 
.jriverst  the  population  b  as  high  as  600- and 
.  700  to  the  square  mile.    But  in  the  hills  the 
.SK>pu]ation  is  too  scanty  to  meet  the  present 
Jabonr  demand^  comparatively  trifling  as  it  is. 
-a:hia  will  be  the  future  difllcolty  of  the  set- 
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only  by  a  familiarity  with  the  language  and 
character  of  the  natives,  and  by  a  scrupulously 
upright  treatment  of  them,  to  which  indeed 
self-interest,  as  well  as  hiicber  motive.s,  will 
lead  all  but  the  uneducated.  In  compiling  a 
list  of  tbe  culturable  wastes,  we  divide  tl^m 
into  the  two  classes  of  those  which  enjoy  hill 
climates  ai^d  those  which  are  fitted  only  for 
capitalists  who,  like  the  iudigo  planters,  will 
purchase  the  produce  grown  by  native  labour, 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  in 
every  case  between  wastes  in  the  hills  and 
in  the  plains,  but  the  distinction  is  generally 
adhered  to  below.    The  figures  refer  to  acres. 

I.— Hill  Wabtbs. 


M<kdr€L9. 

Coimbatore,  (Nei  Igherries .) 
Salem,  (Shevaroys.) 
Madura,  (Pulneys.) 


1,385,845 
409,046 
651,921 


North  West  Provinces. 
Kumaon — a  limited  extent  suited  for  tea. 


Dehra  Doon, 
Mahadeo  Hills, 
Gondwana, 
Jubbulpore> 


GoSBiah  Hills, 
Chittagong, 
Mymensiugh, 
Garrow  HiUs, 
Sylhet, 
Bbaugttlpore, 
Ohota  Nftgpore, 
North  Cachar, 


20i,626 

V  thousands  of  sq.  miles. 

25,180  square  miles. 

Bengal. 
Cachar, 


Darjeeiing, 

Kamroop, 

NowgoDg, 

Sibai^ur, 

Luokimpore, 

Akyab, 


500,000 
250,000 
179,560 
1,205,600 
ft  1,612,636 
<  1,471,728 
8,152,000 


a 


British  Burmah. 


TenaBserim,    1 7,920,000  I  Pegu  about  40,000  sqaara 
Martaban,         '  "'"*  ^'^'^ 


5,760,000 1      inilet. 
Punjab. 


Simla, 
Kangra, 
Dehra  Gazee 

Khan, 
Sealkote, 


Aatrsgram, 
Bangalore, 


3,279 


22,995    Jheelum, 
16.136    Dehra  Ismael 

•   Khan,         474.880 
24,349  I  Kohat»  16,479 

67,083  I  Uoshiarpore,  15,000 

Mysore. 


816,619 
547,189 


Chittledroog,    1,865,000 
Nugger,  188,597 


II.— Wastm  if  the  Plains. 


Madras. 

Oanjam,  12,461 

Visagapatam,  3,100 
Rajaroundry,  172,259 
Masulipatam,  2,419^ 
Ckmtoor,  479,774 
Nellore,  417,221 


Kumool,  379,434 
Chingleput,  499,075 
North  Aroot,  426,128 
South  Arcot,  949,215 
Tanjore,  145,316 

Trichinopoly,620,847 


Cuddapah;  2,536,747  Tinnevelly,    785.933 
Bellary,       3,458,820' 
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Bombay* 


Sholapore, 

Ratnage^ry, 

Dharwar, 

Pooiia, 

Belgaum, 

Sattara, 


414,433 
5,902 
178,847 
141,192 
218,542 
331,315 


Ahmedabad,   218,415 
Kaira,  73,846 

Broach,  8,000 

Surat,  95.410 

Tanna,  8,552 

Khandeish,  1,635,666 


Sind, 


Frontier  Districts— all  except  2,028  square 
miles  available. 

North-west  Provinces- 


Sabaranpore,    12,858 
Bijaore,  124,368 

Shajehanpore,   56.000 

Bengal, 

Baraset  5,289 

Soonderbuna,  809,643 
Bullooab,  2,500 

Ramree,        1,200,000 

8,000 


Singrowlee,       34,452 
Goruckpore,    189,508 


Sandoway, 
Bard  wan, 

Umballa, 

Juliunder,* 

Lahore, 


680 


Hoogbly,  139 

Midnapore,  3,24f 

Dinagepore,  25,861 
Moorshedabad,  1,189 
Bogra,      a  large  tract. 


Punjab, 


13.917 
1,186 
225,057 
Gooj  ran  wallah, 

174  367 
Ferozepore,  399,414 
Umritsur, 


Goojerat, 
Sbahpore, 

Seetapore, 

Durriabad, 

Hardui, 


16,605 
64,196 
'  674,309 


Mooltan 
J  hung. 


1,510.888 
1,737,571 


Googaira,    1,636,242 
Moozufferghur  17,134 


Leiah. 
Bissar,    , 
Jhujjur, 
Sirsa, 
Rhotack, 


1,750,000 
1,902 
]  1,925 
467 
2,375 


Oiide. 


8,500 

5,731 

29,327 


Baraitch, 

Gondah. 

Mahomdee, 


Hyderabad  and  Nagpore. 


WestBerar,  544,475 
East  Berar,  666,741 
!Nagpore,  8 


98,800 

98,340 

188,046 

493,384 
32,707 


Raepore, 
Chandah, 
Ghindwarrah,  •  2,000 

In  addition  to  tbese,  hundreds  of  miles  in  the 
Fanjab  are  at  present  locked  up  by  a  settle- 
ment which  allows  the  neighbouring  villagers 
to  keep  them  for  ever  waste  if  tbey  please. 
Several  Europeans  have  purchased  from  the 
natives'  small  patches  of  five  or  ten  acres,  but 
they  complain  bitterly  of  the  litigation  which 
the  co-parceuary  tenure  involves.  To  many, 
the  Punjab  will  prove  most  attractive  for  tea 
planting.  In  Gachar  oa  the  east,  many 
Europeans  have  engaged  in  tea  planting,  in 
Eangra  and  Simla,  four  joint  stock  companies 
and  private  individoals,  have  embarked  in 
the  tea  cultivation.  The  Government ^ of 
Oude  issued  the  following  notice  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  Lord  Canniug'9  Resolutioq. 
*'  Grantees  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
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WATBE. 

* 

terms  stated  in  the  Feensimple  Besdo^. 
are  requested  to  intimate  their  wialm  wiik 
as  little  deby  as  possible  to  the  Deputy  (^ 
mlssiouer  of  the  District  in  which  their  grub 
are  situated.  Rules  of  Procedure  will  fthotlj 
be  issued. 

WASSINA  PILLU,  also  Cavatmn  Pilk, 
Tah.  Andropogou  citratum*  Lemon  grua. 

WAT,  SiNDi,  is  made  of  wheat  boiled  a 
milky  and  seasoned  with  salt  or  sugar,  and ii 
the  nashtah,  or  morning  meal,  of  the  p^BUt^ 
in  Sind,  eaten  as  soon  as  they  rise.— if«M«'' 
JoumeySy  vol,  i.  p,  375. 

WA- lAI-GA  KYOUK.  Bdrm.  Tabisbk. 

WAT  AN.  Ab.  a  native  country.  InWeit- 
era  India  a  patrimonial  inheritance.  Witia- 
dar,  the  holder  of  a  hereditary  right,  a  pnp 
ty  or  office. 

WATCH.  The  hindooe  and  mabomadiB 
in  India  divide  the  day  into  four  mteltei, 
and  the  night  into  the  same  number ;  the 
day  being  considered  to  extend  from  hb- 
rise  to  sunset.  The  watches  are  again  divided 
into  ghurees,  which  are  24  minutes  eaeks 
length  and  which  are  usually  called  so  iDdiv 
hour.  As  in  the  summer  the  dayssniaf 
er  than  the  nights,  each  day  watch  wiU  t^ 
be  longer  than  any  wateh  of  the  night,  thooifai 
from  the  necessity  ol  eaoh  watch  compiisi{ 
an  exact  number  of  ghuree,  there  will  geacn^ 
ly  be  the  difference  of  one  ghuree  betfte 
two  watches  of  the  same  day.  There  isv^ 
variation  in  this  respect,  and  althooglif  > 
the  latitude  of  India,  the  difference  iaodti* 
great  as  it  would  be  in  a  country  mont^' 
wards  the  north,  it  is  still  so  inoonvesieat  ^ 
the  natives  of  India  rarely  ondentsDd  tkf 
own  method  of  dividing  the  day,  sad  m^T 
adopt  the  English  mode. 

WATCH. 
Montres,  Fa. 

Uhrttfi;  Taschenuh- 

reo.  Gbr. 

Gharial,         QuK.  HtNi>. 
Orinoli  da  tasea,  o  da 

aaoooooia.  It*       ^^,^^ 

Pocket  time  pieces.— )Fa<«riton#  ^ww* 

Faulkner, 

WATER. 

Maa, 
Ya. 

Yuh-yih, 
Shwui, 

Pani.  _.-^. 

Water,  with  the  hindoos,  18  usedasaqF 

nym  for  climate  ;  Ab-o-howa,  or  wator  m 
air,  is  applied  similarly  by  the  mahomadif^ 
In  every  site  of  early  habitation,  m<^ 
pears  to  haye  been  the  mother  ^''^i 
Water  has  been  the  first  of  the  oomn^^; 
of  nature  to  all  human  beings*  whittj* 
been  claimed  and  appropriated  by  indivi^ 
CiTilisationi  socielgr,  govemuisDtr  Isv  *ff^ 

W  no 


Jam  orloji,  M*** 
Sahut,  ft» 

Karoianue  tas*. 

chaau,  ** 

Beloges  de  faltri*    ^ 

queim» 


Arab. 

BORM. 

Chin. 
ft 

HlMD. 


yar.AyartawirANJ 

^'  flit 

1» 


A 
A 

Tanni, 
Kera, 


WATER. 


WATER  CRESS . 


k>  hftve  oviginated  in  those  covntries  wkick  are 
[Mrtly  watered,  that  is,  have  water  only  at 
sertain  watering-places  or  great  riTera^  or  at 
perpetualfsprings,  but  have  it  not  at  all  seasons 
^nerally  in  the  land.  Nevertheless  wells,  from 
»he  first  day  of  human  existence, '  have  led 
Den  to  congregate  at  these  particular  water- 
Dg  spots,  and  to  appropriate  them  as  a  so- 
iety  to  their  own  peouliar  nsa  The  shepherd 
nd  hunter  states  are  the  retrograde  aud  not 
he  progressive  steps  of  the  human  race  from 
ne  stage  of  dvilimtion  to  another,  and 
he  wandering  uncivilized  trit)es  of  mankind, 
tew  in  the  hunter  or  shepherd  state  in  Ame- 
ica  and  Asia,  are  the  existing  remuants  of  an 
arlier  civilization,  are  varieties  of  one  species 
rhieh  have  originally  stood  on  a  far  higher 
laterial  and  intellectual  grade  of  social  et- 
stance  than  at  present.  Fountains  sacred  to 
be  sun  and  other  deities  were  common  to  the 
Persians,  Scythians  and  Hindus,  aud  both  the 
at  offered  steeds  to  him  in  sacrifice.  The  hin- 
u  races  of  Southern  India,  familiar  only  with 
[ie  tropical  countries  in  which  they  dwell,  use 
rater  as  the  term  for  describing  the  effects  of  a 
limate  on  health.  In  this  sense  it  is  more  the 
felubrity  of  a  locality  that  is  alluded  to.  At 
lie  beginning  of  their  religious  rites  there  is  a 
relimiuary  dBPering  of  water  called  Ankarapa- 
a.  Isaiah  xxxii.  20,  says,  ♦•Blessed  are  ye  that 
ow  beside  all  waters"  and  in  the  East  Indies, 
rhere  the  rains  fall  periodically  and  where  a 
irge  quantity  of  water  is  essential  to  the  crop, 
he  farmer  is  anxious  to  have  a  pool  near 
ie  land  he  has  sown,  that  if  the  rains  be  less 
lan  usual,  he  may  draw  the  water  out  of  the 
Dol  for  his  young  rice.  In  Western  Gooeerat, 

is  -customary  for  brahmins  to  use  brtiss  or 
ippcr  vessels  belonging  to  persons  of  other 
Atas,  after  they  have  scrubbdd  them  well  with 
I8t  and  water,  and  washed  them.  A  leath; 
nbiuoketneed  only  be  washed,  because,  hav- 
g  G^ome  originnliy  from  the  house  of  the  tan- 
it,  who  is  a  person  of  very  low  caste,  it  is 
LpX>0Bed  that  no  further  defilement  can  hap- 
m.  to  it^  Some  puritauical  brahmins^  however, 
ill  neither  drink  water  which  has  been  drawn 
[  a  leathern  bucket,  nor  even  use  it  for  ab- 
tions.  In  parts  of  Western  Goozerat  there 
frequently  but  one  well  in  a  village,  in  which 
se  the  outcafltes  draw  water  on  one  side  of  it, 
id  retire,  and  the  brahmins  and  other  castes, 
lieti  they  are  gone,  come  and  draw  water 
3m  the  other  side.  It  is  usually  the  case 
at  there  are  many  wells  in  a  village,  and 
at  one  is  specially  set  apart  for  outcastes. 
he  well  is  defiled  if  a  dog  or  other  animal 
^ve  fallen  into  it,  and,  for  its  purification, 
tter  must  be  drawn  from  it  five  times,  and 
hnges  water,  or  cow's  urine,  poured  into  it 

a    brahmin  or  waneea  woman,  retuming 
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home  with  water  from  the  well,  meet  a  fnne- 
ral,  she  will  sometimes  throw  away  the  water 
at  once  as  defiled,  sometimes  veil  herself,  and 
move  aside  averting  her  face,  and  if  the  corpse 
be  not  carried  within  a  few  paces  of  where 
she  stands,  the  water  is  preserved  from  defile- 
ment The  dead  body  of  an  animal  defiles 
also,  and,  if  one  happen  to  lie  on  the  way  to 
the  well,  no  water  is  procarable  until  it  has 
been  removed,  and  the  ground  has  been  puri- 
fied. Some  women  will  throw  away  the 
water  if  a  crow  alight  on  the  vessel  and  put 
his  beak  into  it,  but,  as  the  case  is  rather  a 
common  one,  other  women  take  no  notice  of 
it.  The  symbols  of  the  three  hindoo  deities 
are  respectively  time,  water  and  fire.  The 
divinity  of  water,  says  Dubois,  is  recognised 
by  all  the  people  of  India.  Besides  the  well- 
known  worship  of  the  holy  'Ganges,  the  tribes 
of  theNeilgherry  hills  worship  rivers  under  the 
name  of  Gangamma,  and  in  crossing  them,  it 
is  usual  to  drop  a  coin  into  the  water  as  an 
offering  and  the  price  of  a  safe  passage.  In 
the  Deccan  and  in  Ceylon,  trees  and  bushes 
near  springs  may  often  be  seen  covered  with 
votive  offerings.  The  Khond  race  also  worship 
rivers  and  fountains.  The  people  of  Sumatra 
are  said  to  pay  a  kind  of  adoration  to  the  sea, 
and  to  make  it  an  offering  of  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats on  their  beholding  it  for  the  first  time, 
deprecating  its  power  of  doing  them  harm. 
The  offerings  on  the  Ganges,  to  Ehajah 
Khizr,  are  also  of  this  character. 

In  the  Punjab  four  kinds  of  water  are  found 
in  the  Rewari  wells,  all  of  which  are  u^ed  in 
irrigation,  but  the  produce  of  each  varies. 
The  first  is  Shirin  or  Mitha,  ».  e,  sweet  water, 
the  irrigation  from  which  in  common  seasons, 
does  not  produce  such  remarkably  fine  crops 
as  the  other  kinds  ;  but  this  is  infinitely  more 
than  compensated  by  the  fact  that,  in  drought 
years,  the  produce  is   certain  and  abundant 

Second,  Mat  wallah,  or  hard  water,  the  land 
irrigated  by  which  produces  very  ifine  crops 
except  in  drought  years,  when  they  are  rather 
inferior,  thongh  still  good  and  certain. 

Third,  Malmalla,  or  brackish  water  ;  with  . 
which  good  crops  but  inferior  vegetables  are 
produced  in  common  years,  in  drought  how- 
ever both  are  inferior. 

Fourth,Ehari,  shor,  or  very  brackish  water; 
this  irrigation  is  said  to  bear  finer  and  more 
abundant  produce  than  the  others. — Lubbock 
Origin  of  CivU,  p,  -200.  Forbes*  Ras  Mala  or 
Hindoo  AnnalB,  vol,  ii.  p.  239-40.   Ward, 

WATER  CRESS,    Nasturtium  officinale. 
Leaves,  Loot  putha.  |  Seeds,  Humfs. 

The  water  cress  is  a  native  of  Great  Bri« 
tain,  is  generally  raised  from  slips.  It  thrives 
best  in  running  streams,  and  is  to  be  had 
all  the  year  round.    It  is  grown  from  seed  in 
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beds  near  a  water  oourse,  and  the  supply  may 
be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  A  small 
black  caterpillar  is  very  destractiTe  to  it : 
the  only  remedy  is  flooding  the  plants  for  a 
short  time. — Jiuffrt^,  See  Nastnrttom. 

WATER  CRINUM.    See  Crinum. 

WATER  DILLENIA.    See  Dillenia. 

WATER  FLEAS.  See  Crustacea. 

WATER  FOWL.  Aquatic  birds,  ducks, 
teal,  dso.,  are  largely  brought  to  the  markets 
of  the  principal  towns  of  India,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  may  be  procured  in 
abaudance.  An  enormous  quantity  of  water- 
fowl breed  in  Tibet,  including  many  Indian 
species  that  migrate  no  further  north.  The 
natives  collect  their  eggs  for  the  markets  of 
Jigatsi,  QiantcLi,  and  Lhaesa,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Yaru  river,  Ramchoo,  and  Yarbru  and 
Dachen  lakes,  amongst  other  birds,  the  Sa- 
ras, or  giant  crane  of  India^  repairs  to  these 
enormous  elevations  to  breed.  The  fact  of 
birds  characteristic  of  the  tropics  dwelling 
for  mouths  in  such  climates  is  a  very  instruc- 
tive one,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
speculations  on  the  climate  supposed  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  imbedded  bones  of  birds.  It 
may  however  be  remarked,  that  the  Saras 
(Grus  antigone)  also  breeds  south  of  the  Hi- 
malaya, and  that  specimens  too  young  to  fly 
are  occasiaually  brought  for  sale  even  to  Cal- 
cutta. Turner,  describing  the  lake  *'  Ramchoo,*' 
remarks,  that  it  is  frequented  by  great  abund- 
ance of  water-fowl,  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  and 
storks,  which,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
take  their  flight  to  milder  regions.  Prodigi- 
ous numbers  of  saras,  the  largest  species 
of  the  crane  kind,  are  seen  there,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  they  say  that  any 
quantity  of  eggs  may  there  be  collected  :  they 
are  found  deposited  near  thi  banks.  I  had,  he 
says,  several  of  them  given  to  me  when  I  was 
at  Tassisudon,  during  the  rains ;  they  were 
as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  I  remember 
being,  told  that  they  came  from  this  place  ; 
but  whether  or  not  they  were  those  of  the 
saras^  I  cannot  venture  to  pronounce.  In- 
stanees  have  been  known  of  the  Saras  breed- 
ing in  captivity,  when  a  pair  was  allowed  the 
range  of  a  large  walled  garden  (protected 
from  jackals)  ooutaining  shallow  inundated 
enclosures  for  the  growth  of  rioe :  in  these 
the  nest  was  commenced  under  water,  and 
raised  for  some  inches  above  the  surface; 
the  eggs  are  two  in  number,  about  3| 
inches  long  by  2\  inches  broad>  of  a  bluish- 
white,  with  a    few  distantly  placed  rufus 


specks  and  blotches.    The  nest  of  the  Euro 

pean  crane  (Qrus  cinerea),  a  common  Indian 

bird,  is  thus  described  by  Major  Lloyd,,  as'ob- 

•erved  by  himself  in  Scandinavia.    It  usually  I  In  Ceylon  may  be  ssmIi  floating  on  thsi*^ 
breeds  in  extended  morasses,  fur  away  from  I  of  the  deeper  water,  fleets  of  tba  Aastih^ 
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the  haunts  of  men. '^  It  makes  its  nes^eoHil' 
ing  of  stalks  of  plants  and  the  like,  eait» 
sock,  and  often  amongst  willow  tnd  olb 
bushes.  The  female  lays  two  eggs,  te  A^ 
Major  Cunningham,  in  his  Ladsk,  ^n* 
marks  that  the  water* fowl  swarm  ODtkliki 
and  on  the  still  waters  of  the  Upper  liAa 
I  have,  he  says,  shot  the  wild  goose  m'k 
Thogji,  Chanmo  and  Chomoriri  Idcett  15»IKI 
feet ;  and  Colonel  Bates  and  I  shot  thmlii 
on  tbe  Suraj  Dal,  a  small  lake  at  thehM^i 
the  Bhaga  river,  at  an  elevation  of  apvudiif 
16,000  feet:  but  the  time  of  tbe  yearis  nokw 
tioned  by  this  author.  About  two  dayijor 
u«y  from  Delhi  is  the  Nojjo^hur  jMi* 
great  marsh  covered  with  water  fuiH.  Ik 
method  of  capturing  them  there  aoendiii 
the  practice  that  obtains  in«other  pHti  it 
Asia.  Earthen  vessels,  wide  enough  to  aU 
a  man's  head  into  them  and  perforstedii 
small  holes,  are  allowed  to  float  about  foriv 
on  the  surface  of  this  j  heel,  until  tkeM 
teals,  and  water-fowl  in  general,  seeing  tki 
daily,  beoome  quite  accustomed  to  tht  # 
and  fearlessly  swim  around  and  evensppw^ 
and  peck  at  them*  This  prepaiatoiy  ito^i 
followed  by  the  fowler  supplying  himseliri 
a  wooden  float,  strong  enough  to  np^ 
him.  Using  it  like  a  hobby-hone  voder  iv 
he  launches  himself  into  the  awamp  vitki 
earthen  vessel  over  his  head  of  a  simikii 
and  kind,  and  similarly  perforated  as  tkoK* 
dicated  above.  The  float  is  dispeniediit 
in  many  parts  of  the  marah  that  are  lUki 
The  fowler  likewise  supplies  himself  vilki 
bag  of  net  work,  which  is  tied  vsviA 
waist,  and  thus  equipped  he  silently  \iA 
himself  along  with  bis  hands  und«  itf 
until  he  gets  among  the  earthen  vesaah  ^ 
fairly  amid  the'  birds.  He  commeiieali 
task  by  quietly  and  patiently  puUisg  A< 
down  one  by  one  by  their  legs  and  ptUi 
them  into  the  bag,  which  is  so  well  tdj>* 
round  his  person,  that  the  strsiggleB  flf  ^ 
birds  do  not  scare  away  the  rest.  Sootttf 
small  baskets  of  wicker  work  with  a  lid  of  ii 
same  material,  which  answers  the  parpoMl' 
ter.  When  the  bag  or  basket  is  foil  ^ 
fowler  recedes  to  the  spot  whence  he  atf  ^ 
on  his  aquatic  expedition,  and  there  enp^ 
the  oon  tents  into  a  basket  laige  enoBi^^ 
contain  about  four  or  five  times  the  ntfli 
of  the  small  one  and  then  beginii^ 
Large  nets  are  also  laid  oat  on  f avonfale  ^ 
towards  which  the  ducks,  Ike,  are  driTeo,  ^ 
are  thus  taken  in  great  numbers.  Mr.  Fiv 
says  he  is  not  aware  if  the  decoy-lKri^ 
known  among  the  natives,  or  if  tkey  sdopll^ 
as  a  means  of  entrapping  othera  of  its  ffl^ 
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Coromandel  tea],  the  Indian  hooded  galli  die 
Caspian  tern,  and  a  countless  variety  cl  ducks 
and  smaller  fowl — pintails,   teal,  red-crested 
pochards,  shovellers,    and   ternf.      Fuligala 
rufinRy  FaUas,  Spatula  clyp«ata,  Linn,  Sterna 
minutay  Linn,  Pelicanus  Fhilippensis,  GmeL 
Pre-eminent  in  size  and  beauty,  the  tall  fla- 
mingoes,   with    rose-coloured    plomage,  line 
the  beach  in  long  flies.     The  Singhalese  have 
been  led  from  their  colour  and  tbeir  military 
order  to  designate  them  the  ^  English  soldier 
birds.'^     In  China,  the  fenny  margins  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  the  marshes  on  the  sea-coasts, 
afford  both  food  and  shelter  to  innumerable 
flocks  of  water^fowL    The  banks  along  the 
wide  delta  of  the  Pearl  river  and  the  islands 
in  it,  are  frequented  by  immense  flocks    of 
geese,  teal,  ducks  and  other  birds  ;  and  they 
are  likewise  very  abundant  and  tame  along 
the  inland  water-conrses.     Ducks  are  some- 
timea  caught  by  persons  who  first  co?er  their 
^eads  with  a  gourd  pierced  with  holes,  and 
then  wade  into  the  water,  where  birds  are 
feeding ;  these,  previously  accustomed  to  emp- 
ty calabashes  floating  abont  on  the  water,  al- 
low the  fowler  to  approach  and  are  pulled  un- 
der   without    difficulty.     The  wild    goose 
caaght  on  the  shores  of  the  Pearl  river,  and 
the  common  goose  of  Chinese  flEirm-yardS)  do 
iiot  difler  much,  both  of  them  being  a  plain 
asby   grey  color,  with  a  large  knob  at  the 
baae  of  the  upper  mandible,  the  domesticated 
species  is  almost  too  gross  for  the  table  from 
the   ease  with  which  it  fattens.     This  bird 
and  the  mandarin  ducks  are  both  considered 
as  emblems  of  coi»jugal  fidelity,  and  a  pair  of 
onQ  or  the  other  usually  form  part  of  wedding 
processions.  The  epithet  mandarin  is  applied 
to  this  beautiful  fowli  and  also  to  a  species  of 
orange,  simply  because  of  their  excellence  and 
beauty  over  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
and  not  as  some  writers  have  inferred  >  because 
tbey  are   appropriated  by  officers  of  govern- 
ment.    The  Tuen-yang,  as  the  CHneiie  call 
khifl  duck,  is  a  native  of  the  central  provinces, 
%r%3.  is  reared  chiefly  for  its  beauty.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  variegated  birds  known,  vying 
iFith  the  humming  birds  and  parrots  in  the 
diversified  tints  of  its  plumage,  if  it  does  not 
equal  them  for  brilliancy. — Willianu^  Middle 
K'&'ngdom,  p.  263-64.  Hooker^  Him  Jour.  vol. 
J.    p.  161.  Tour  of  India  by  French,  p.  193, 
Ttnnent  Sket.  Nat.  History,  p.  260,  262. 

"WATER  HEN.  The  Indian  water  hen, 
}pi\TT2k  Sinensis,  plumes  of  inferior  kinds  are 
^Ksa-de  from  its  feathers.  It  is  met  with  in  the 
lOirth  of  India,  running  over  the.  leaves  of  the 
^-^118.  The  best  plumes  are  however  made 
the  feathers  of  the  heron  of  the  Punjab. 
VATER  ISLANDS,  in  lat  12"  2'  to  J2' 
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4'  N.,  are  of  moderate  height  and  lie  off  the 
coast  of  Cochin  China.' 

WATER  ISLANDS,  or  four  brothers,  6  or 
10  miles  B.  £.  of  Malacca  Road,  are  high| 
small,  round  islands  covered  with  trees.  A 
fifth  or  larger  one  nearer  the  coast  has  abun- 
dant pure  water. 

WATER-LILY,  the  common  name  for  the 
epcrcies  of  the  family  Nymphasace».  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  largest  of  the 
tribe  is  the  Victoria  regia.  See  Nelumbium 
Nymphsea  rubra,  Roxh. 

WATER  MELON.  Cucurbita  oitruUus. 
Citrullus  cucurbita,  Sehrced.  See  Melon. 

WATERS,  MINERAL,  waters  derive  their 
distinctive  characters  from  the  formations 
or  strata  through  which  they  flow.  Those 
of  the  primitive  formations  are  almost  all 
thermal,  and  generally  possess  a  high  tern* 
perature.  Those  of  the  older  secondary  for- 
mations are  generally  of  a  lower  temperature. 
The  newer,  secondary,  and  the  tertiary  strata, 
give  forth  cool  mineral  waters.  The  chemi- 
cal contents — sulphuretted  hydrogen,  free  car- 
bonic acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  other  salts  of 
soda  and  of  lime,  silica,  sulphate  of  magnesiai 
oxide  of  iron,  free  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids — vary  in  almost  every  individual  case ; 
but  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  mineral 
waters  from  the  primary  formations  to  a  sort 
of  similarity  of  chemical  contents,  and  so  like- 
wise in  respect  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations.  Leaving  out  thermal  waters, 
which  are  not  designated  mineral  waters  un- 
less for  some  additional  quality  besides  their 
high  temperature,  mineral  waters  are  often 
classed  into  saline,  alkaline,  chalybeat,  and 
sulphureous.  Most  of  the  celebrated  Spas  be- 
long to  one  or  other  of  these  four  classes, — 
the  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Harrowgate, 
Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Eissingen,  Wiesbaden, 
Seidlitz,  and  Baden  Baden  waters  are  sa- 
line-aperient, some  hot  and  some  cold  ;  or, 
rather,  it  should  be  said  that  some  of  the 
springs  at  these  places  are  saline-aperient ;  for 
there  are  other  springs  at  the  same  towns  pos- 
sessing very  different  qualities.  Alkaline 
waters  are  met  with  at  Bath,  Cheltenham, 
Leamington,  Harrowgate,  Scarborough,  Carls- 
bad, Marienbad,  Eissingen,  Toplitz,  Wiesba- 
den, Vichy  and  many  other  places.  Among 
the  places  at  which  chalybeat  waters,  or  water 
in  which  the  iron  is  associated  with  much  free 
carbonic-acid  gas,  are  met  with,  are  Tuubridge, 
Harrowgate,  Brighton,  Peterhead,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Schwalbach,  Marienbad, 
and  Seltzer.  Sulphureous  waters  are  found  at 
Moffat,  Askern,  Harrowgate,  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  6ther  places.  It  will  be  seen  that  Harrow* 
gate  possesses  a  large  variety  of  these  miner- 
alized waters.-  A  small  number  of  epringa 
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contain  ictdine,  and  are  on  that  account  xmdmL 
in  certain  maladies.  There  are  springs  of  this 
kind  at  Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham,  Gloucester, 
Leamington^  Builth,  Llandrindod,  and  Kreuz- 
nach.  Some  others  contain  a  little  bromine, 
andafevr  contain  both  iodine  and  bromine.— 
Tomlinson,  See  Hot-springs;  Mineral  Waters; 
Springs ;  Thermal  springs. 

WATER-OUSEL.  The  brown  water.oiisel, 
Cindus  asiaticus,  is  very  generally  distribut- 
ed on  the  streams  of  the  lower  and  middle 
Himalaya  regions ;  its  habits  and  haunts 
closely  resemble  the  European  dipper,  like- 
wise found  on  the  Cashmere  mountains,  from 
which  it  differs  only  in  colour,  beitig  a  snuff 
brown. 

WATER  SNAKES.  See  Heptiles. 

WATERSPOUTS  are  frequent  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Ara- 
bian Sea.  They  generally  form  a  double  cone. 
The  upper  portion  with  its  apex  downwards 
consisting  of  a  dense  cloud,  while  the  former 
cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  pointed  to  the 
heavens,  consists  of  water,  which  is  thus 
sometimes  raised  to  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet.  Water  spouts  seldom  last 
longer  than  half  an  hour.  Their  course 
and  movements  are  irregular.  They  are 
more  frequent  near  the  coasts  than  in  the 
high  seasi  yet  often  the  wind  prevents  the 
formation  of  water  spouts.  In  their  stead  the 
wind  spout  shoots  up  like  an  arrow,  and  the 
sea  seems  to  try  in  vain  to  keep  it  back. 
The  sea,  lashed  into  fury,  marks  with  foam 
the  path  along  which  the  conflict  rages  and 
roars  with  the  noise  of  its  waterspouts,  and 
woe  to  the  rash  mariner  who  ventures  there- 
in !  The  height  of  the  spouts  is  usually  some- 
what less  tlum  200  yards^  and  their  diameter 
not  more  than  20  feet,  yet  they  are  often  tall- 
er and  thicker.  When  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
rectly measuring  them  has  been  favourable, 
however,  as  it  generally  is  when  they  pass  be- 
tween islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  ao 
that  the  distance  of  their  bases  could  be  accu- 
rately determined,  they  have  never  been  found 
higher  than  700  yards,  nor  thicker  than  50 
yards.  In  October,  in  the  Archipelago  of  Rio, 
they  travel  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
They  seldom  last  longer  than  five  minutes,  ge- 
nerally they  are  dissipated  in  less  time.  As 
they  are  going  away,  the  bulbous  tube,  which 
is  as  palpable  as  that  of  a  thermometer,  be- 
comes broader  at  the  base,  and  little  clouds, 
like  steam  from  the  pipe  of  a  loobmotive, 
are  continually  thrown  off  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  spout,  and  gradually  the  water 
is  released,  and  the  clouds  whence  the  spout 
came  again  closes  its  mouth.  There  never 
occur*  many  waterspouts  in  the  Archi- 
pelago of  BLoun  Liogen  except  during  the 


changing  of  the  monsoon^  when  almost  daOj 
one  or  more.  The  air  sponts  near  the  eqoato 
always  appear  to  be  more  dangeroos  than  tfa 
water -spouts.  Mr.  Jansen  says  he  has  stes 
water-spouts  go  up  out  of  the  water  upoa  the 
shore,  where  they  overthrew  strong  iaohtad 
frame  houses. 

A  gentleman,  engaged  in  the  Gkeat  Trigoi»- 
metrical  Survey,  furnished  particnlsn  i 
certain  phenomena  observed  by  him  daria^i 
journey  from  Dehra  Doon  to  Soalkote  is  ds 
summer  of  last  year.  He  attributes  the  fom- 
ation  of  water  spouts  there  to  the  atmoapkn 
being  surcharged  with  electricity,  asferi 
week  previous  there  had  been  frequent  tk» 
der  storms.  On  the  day  he  took  dovn  In 
notes  the  temperature  had  been  umaaaii 
warm  and  sultry,  rain  had  fallen  after  1  p.i. 
to  the  south  and  north  at  distances  of 
or  eight  miles,  till  5  p.  m.,  when  great 
of  clouds  moving  from  south  to  north, 
panied  with  rain  and  vivid  lightning, 
lated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  hisp- 
sition.  At  5-30  P.  m.  the  great  diste- 
banco  in  the  clouds  took  place;  extensive nn» 
es  being  driven  together,  the  waterspo^ 
were  first  observed  descending  ont  of  one  i^ 
the  masses  from  which  no  rain  was  faHing^aii 
assuming. the  appearance  which  they  retaiaii 
for  fourteen  minutes,  after  which  time  tk 
column  to  the  north  became  small,  and  tkt 
southern  one  grew  larger  for  abont  fives- 
nutes,  when  they  both  assumed  the  samesfaipft 
but  got  very  thin  and  long  ;  in  another  ii 
minutes  after,  they,  especially  the  soutks 
one,  lengthened  out  into  a  very  fine  eottm 
converging  towards  each  other  till  theeii 
nearest  to  the  earth  met  at  a  height  of  ta 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground ;  after  tiiis j^ 
tion  the  column  to  the  north  dissolved,  td 
the  southern  one  assumed  gigantic  prop* 
tions ;  after  which  the  spout  changed  its  foci 
so  rapidly  that  no  correct  sketch  oooldbi 
made.  When  the  waterspout  attained  itsli^ 
est  dimensions  it  was  quickly  absorbed  np» 
to  the  cloud  with  which  it  was  coonectedytf' 
from  which  torrents  of  rain  immediateij  li' 
gan  to  fall,  accompanied  with  vivid  foriorf 
lightning.  The  ground  directly  below  Ita 
water-spouts  was  greatly  agitated,  for  lugtid 
dense  colunms  of  vapour  or  da8t*-DBore  i^ 
ly  the  former,  since  the  soil  was  attU  mm 
with  recent  rain,  rose  from  the  earUt  d 
they  touched  the  ends  of  the  waterspoats 
which  they  seemed  to  mingle.  The 
of  the  waterspouts  was  exactly  alike,  m^^ 
grey  with  a  touch  of  neutral  tint  which  low 
very  remarkable  againsti  the  dark  sky  b^eii 
The  columns  of  vapour  which  rose  from  d» 
earth  followed  the  same  osoilhitbiy  and  g^ 
tory  motion  as  the  waterspouts*    The  timti 
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duration  of  this  phenomenon  from  its  first 
appearance  to  its  ending  was  exactly  forty-two 
minutes.  The  lengtb  of  the  columns  or  water- 
spouts at  time  of  greatest  convergency  was 
900  and  1,150  feet,  and  length  of  the  south- 
ern spout  when  it  assumed  its  largest  dimen* 
sions  was  nearly  1,800  feet  from  the  cloud  to 
its  extreme  end,  and  their  distance  from  the 
obseryer*s  position  was  a  mile  and  a  half.-^ 
JaiMtn  in  Maury's  Physical  Geography,  p. 
247,  250,384. 

WATER  WAGTAIL.  The  Uttle  piebald 
Water  wagtail,  in  its  season,  and  the  com- 
mon sparrow,  at  all  seasons,  are  identical  with 
those  of  Europe.  The  common  small  kingfisher 
Df  India  differs  from  the  British  bird  only 
in  its  more  diminutive  size.  See  Birds. 

WATHAMMAN.  Hind,  of  Salt  Range. 
CeUis  Caucasia,  Nettle  tree. 

WArN.  Arab.  Hind,  Mahb.  A  native 
sonntry,  amongst  the  Mahratta,  a  patri- 
nooy. 

WATPAN.  Hind.  Tussilago  farfara. 

WATPHUTA.  Hind.   Saxifraga  ligulata. 

WATSON.  Qheriah  was  the  chief  town 
ind  strongest  port  of  Angria  in  1756,  it  was 
ittacked  and  taken  by  a  British  squadron 
inder  Admiral  Watson,  and  on  land  by  an 
irmy  under  Olive ;  a  Mahratta  army  held  aloof. 

WATTAL.  Hind.  Euonymus  fimbriata. 

WATTAL  or  Watul,  a  tribe  in  Kashmir,  a 
fypsy  kind  of  tribe  which  supplies  dancing 
firls  and  prostitutes.  The  women  are  among 
he  handsomest  of  the  valley.  They  have  all 
lie  manners  and  appearance  of  gypsies.  They 
ive  in  tents  or  rather  small  huts  of  thatch, 
,nd  have  no  restriction  as  to  food.  Their  wo- 
nen  are  very  beautiful. — Campbell,  p.  121. 
lee  Watul. 

WATTAMAN.  I?anj.  Celtis  Caucasia, 
nilde. 

WATTLE  BARK.  See  Mimosa. 

WATU-KAJU.  SiND.  Anacardium  occi- 
entale,  Linn. 

WATUKARA-PINCHEE-GASS.  Singh. 
ergeta  Konigii,  Linn.  \W.  ^  A.;  Roxb. 

WAVE-LEAVED  BIGNONIA.  Biguonia 
udulata,  Roxb, 

WA-WE.    See  Kush. 

WA-WEI.  A  vegetable  poison  used  by  na- 
^68  of  the  Somali  coast  and  others  in  the 
iterior  of  Africa,  for  poisoning  their  arrows. 
;  is  an  inspissated  decoction  of  the  root  of  a 
ee  which  is  not  determined,  bat  is  supposed 
f  Dr.  Cleghorn  to  be  one  of  the  Loganiacece 
.  ApocynacesB.  It  is  used  both  in  hunting 
id  in  war,  and  is  said  not  to  be  poisonous 
swallowed. — Madras  Museum,  Captain 
layfdir. 
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Wax  is  obtained  from  different 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  bee-hive,  whef^  it 
is  made  by  the  bees  for  the  formation  of  their 
cells.  The  insects  proceed  in  a  similar 
manner  and  with  such  celerity,  that  in  a  new 
hive,  a  comb  20  inches  long  by  7  or  8  inches 
broad,  will  be  constructed  in  24  hours,  and  iu 
five  or  six  days  the  hive  will  be  half  filled. 
The  wax  thus  produced  is  .more  or  less  yellow 
in  colour,  and  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
honey.  The  beautiful  geometrical  form  \\x 
which  it  is  arranged  iu  the  honeycomb  is  well 
known.  The  amount  of  wax  produced  in 
England  is  very  large,  but  a  cousiderable  quan- 
tity is  likewise  imported  from  abroad.  In 
1840,  nearly  400Q  cwts.  were  imported  from 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  nearly  2000 
cwts.  from  Tripoli,  Tunis,  <&c.,  and  more  than 
1000  cwts.  from  the  Esist  India  Company's 
territories.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  very 
heavy  duty  of  10«.  per  cwt  was  laid  upon 
this  article,  and  in  the  years  1847,  1848 
and  1849,  the  imports  were  510,  432  and 
377  tons.  In  1842,  the  duty  was  reduced 
to  \s.  and  2<.  the  cwt.  The  adulteration  of 
this  substance  was  great  during  the  existence 
of  the  heavy  duties,  and  b  still  practised  to  a 
less  extent.  The  adulterants  of  yellow  wax 
are  earth,  pease-meal,  resin,  ^c.  Those  of  white 
wax  are  white  oxide  of  lead,  white  tallov^,  and 
potato  starch.  Oxide  of  lead  may  be  detect- 
ed by  simply  melting  the  wax  in  water,  when 
the  oxide  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  tallow  is  dis- 
covered by  the  dull  opaque  white  which  it 
gives  to  the  wax,  and  starch  is  detected  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  carbonizes  the 
starch  without  acting  on  the  wax.  When  the 
wax  has  served  its  purpose  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  hive,  it  is  collected  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  by  first  allowing  the  honey 
to  drain  off  or  to  be  pressed  out,  and  then,  by 
repeated  boilings  and  strainings,  obtain  the 
product  For  obtaining  a  marketable  wax 
from  the  combs  by  a  single  operation,  without 
either  straining  or  pressing,  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  much  narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top, 
is  placed  water  and  aqua  fortis,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  ounce  of  the  latter  to  every  quart 
of  the  former.  When  these  are  well  .blended, 
as  many  good  waxcombs  are  put  in  as  will 
reach,  when  melted,  to  within  a  finger's  length 
of  the  top  of  the  pan.  The  pan  is  then  set 
on  a  clear  fire,  and  stirred  while  the  wax  is 
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melting,  and  until  it  baa  boiled  long  enough 
to  liquify  the  whole  completely.  It  is  then 
remoT^  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  gci^ 
dually.  The  wax  then  forma  into  a  cake  at 
the  top,  and  the  impurities  are  underneath  : 
these  arrange  themselves  in  two  layers,  the 
lowest  -of  which  consists  almost  entirely  of 
dross,  but  the  next  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  wax.  When  the  cake  of  wax  is  tamed 
out  of  the  pan,  both  these  drossy  layers 
are  removed,  leaving  the  cake  pure ;  but 
the  upper  drossy  layer  is  boiled  over  again 
with  more  combs,  and  with  any  'scrapings 
which  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  make 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  wax  in  order 
to  leave  it  quite  free  from  extraneous  mat- 
ters. Old  combs  that  have  wax  in  them  or 
other  descriptions  of  refuse  that  have  been 
pressed,  but  yet  retain  a  considerable  portion 
of  wax^  are  pressed  down  in  a  close  tub  or 
vessel  in  a  house  for  five  weeks.  This  causes 
the  impurities  to  ferment  aud  rot,  without 
affecting  the  wax,  which  may  then  be  treated 
as  above  described,  and  will  yield  a  fine  yellow 
wax,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  combs. 
Where  very  great  purity  is  required,  the  best 
empty  virgin  combs  are  put  into  the  same 
kind  of  vessel  employed  in  the  preceding 
process,  but  with  only  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  to  keep  the  wax  from  burning.  The 
pan  is  then  set  over  a  clear  fire,  and  stirred 
until  it  boils.  At  this  time  a  clear  yellow 
froth  begins  to  rise  up,  which  froth  is  to  be 
skimmed  off  into  a  pan  placed  close  at  hand. 
The  fire  must  be  so  managed  that  this  froth 
ahall  continue  to  rise  without  boiling  over, 
and  a  succession  of  skimmings  are  thus  ob- 
tained, which  form  a  very  pure  description  of 
wax.  When  no  more  froth  will  rise,  the 
residue  is  turned  out  into  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  and  can  be  boiled  up  again  with  other 
combs*  This  method  is  only  available  with  a 
fine  comb.  By  the  above  processes,  bees- wax 
is  freed  from  impurities,  but  is  not  deprived 
of  its  natural  yellow  colour.  For  the  greater 
number  of  uses  to  which  the  substance  is 
appropriated,  it  is,  however,  necessary  that 
the  wax  should  be  rendered  perfectly  white. 
This  is  effected  by  exposing  it  in  thin  ribands 
on  a  bleaching  ground,  where  it  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  light,  air  and  moisture,  and 
loses  both  colour  and  odour.  In  India,  wax  is 
obtained  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Bar- 
bery, Malabar,  Zanzibar,  and  in  small  quan- 
tities from  the  West  Indies,  United  States, 
Germany,  France,  &c. — WaUrUon  quoted  by 
Faulkner,  McGuUoch  Commercial  Dictionary. 
Tomlinson,  Smith  Chinese  Materia  Medica. 
FopUy  Statistics  of  Commerce.  Bagst^r  on  the 
Management  of  Bees,  Lond»  1834. 


of  wax  candles  were  formerly  made  is  \A 
but  the  manufacture  has  been  diseoDtinacd. 

WAXEN  CHARRAS.  SeeCannalNssitifi 
Charras. 

WAX  FLOWER    TabernsBmontani  eon^ 
naria,  R.  Br.,  also  Qardenia  florida,  Lin*. 
WAX  INSECT. 


Shn-lah, 


Cka' 


Chung-peh-lab,      Chik. 
Peh-lah,  „ 

The  wax-insect,  the  Coocos  peU^  ?# 
tooodf  is  of  a  whitish  hue  when  smtll.  Ul 
becomes  of  a  dark  brown  colour  at  thedv 
of  the  season.  The  male  insect  has  \sf 
wings  and  an  elongated  anal  point  'IW 
are  found  on  certain  oleaceous  plants,  Lig» 
trum  japonicumt  L.  luoidum  and  L.  obtos- 
fulium.  It  is  the  secretion  of  these  inseetttb 
the  Chinese  call  peh-lah  or  white-wax.  Th 
wax- insect  tree  of  China,  erroneously  np  M^ 
Fortune,  is  no  doubt  a  speciee  of  ash  (Fud- 
nus).  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  baob^ 
ponds  and  canals  in  the  province  of  Chektu^i 
and  a  small  quantity  of  wax  is  also  prodooi 
in  this  province.  He  was  indebted  to  Dr  M^ 
Carter  of  Ningpo  for  some  beautiful  spedoHi 
of  the  fresh  insect  upon  the  branches  of  tto 
tree.  This  insect,  when  fully  developed  ootii 
trees,  seems  as  if  covered  with  flakes  of  sbok 
The  wax  is  an  article  of  great  value  in  Chiiff 
commerce,  and  a  small  portion  is  exportii 
From  the  time  of  the  Mongolian  djns^ 
white  wax  is  always  to  be  understood  i^ 
Chinese  works  as  referring  to  the  waxy  aM» 
tion  deposited  upon  the  small  brancto^ 
se  veral  oleaceous  trees.  The  male  insect  ii  ^ 
scribed  in  Hanbury*s  Notes  as  having  Itfl 
wings  and  an  elongated  anal  point  Tbe^ 
male  insect  appears  to  develope  its  bodf  ii 
such  a  way  as  to  envelope  the  twigs  of  ^ 
tree.  The  Pen  Ts'au  describes  them  a 
about  the  size  of  a  wood-louse.  In  the  be|» 
ning  of  June  they  are  found  upon  the  am 
tender  branches  of  the  trees,  around  wkkl 
they  deposit  the  snow-like  wax.  Inthilii^ 
ter  end  of  A  ngust,  or  thereabouts,  the  ^ 
which  is  an  imperial  monopoly,  is  csnMf 
scraped  off  the  trees,  is  melted  in  hf^ 
water,  strained  whilst  hot,  and  poared  i0 
cold  water,  when  it  immediately  con^ 
into  a  white,  opaque,  crystal iue  masi,  ^ 
much  resembling  the  best  speraaaceti.  H^ 
collection  be  delayed  the  raw  wax,  t/S^ 
Lah-cha,  is  inferior-  In  the  autanui"^ 
dark  chesnut-coloured  insect  begins  to  fli* 
a  nidus,  somethinff  like  that  of  the  laan^ 
It  is  at  first  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mvW 
the  whole  covering  the  tree  somethiiig  W 
fruit.  As  the  spring  comes  oa  these  ndP 
round  receptacles  iMOome  as  large  as  a  ftf^ 
head.    Each  one  of  these  insects  la/ssiv^ 


WAX  CANDLES.    Various   descriptions  I  hundred  eggs.    At  the  beginning  of.  11^ 
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WAX  OIL. 


WAX,  YKGBTABLK. 


these  colleotions  of  eggft  are  gathered,  and 
prrapped  in  the  leaves  of  a  reed  called  Toh» 
he  eame  as  the  rioe-dumplinge  of  the  Dra- 
gon-boat Festival  ara  wrapped  in.  They  are 
)ut  upon  the  proper  trees^  and  by  the  earli- 
er middle  part  of  Jane,  they  are  hatched 
;nd  have  emerged  from  the  leaves  to  enter 
ipon  their  waz-makiiig  on  the  young 
tranches  of  the  trees.  The  insects  have 
heir  enemies  in  the  shape  of  the  ants, 
rho  climb  up  the  trees  and  eat  tbeir  fat 
riends,  unless  lime  be  sprinkled  frequent- 
J  over  the  trunks  of  all  the  wax  trees.  These 
rees  are  planted  upon  the  banks  between 
elds^  or  in  clumps.  In  the  latter  case  the 
resH  are  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  a  heavy  tax 
I  collected,  if  the  wax  be  not  wanted  by  the 
overoment,  who  claim  the  right  of  pre*emp- 
ou.  Lu-chau-fu  in  Ngaghwui  Kia-hiug  fu, 
\  Cheh-kiang,  Hing-hwa-fu  in  Fuhkien,  Li- 
Ing  fu  and  Hingi  fa  in  Kweiohau,  Ghang- 
ih  fii,  Kwang-chau  ting  Tsiug  chau,  Yung- 
iun  fu^  Hang-cbau  fu,  Kwei-yang  chau,  and 
ther  places  in  Hunan,  with  several  districts 
\  Yunnan  and  Sech'uen  are  known  to  supply 
lis  wax  ill  large  qi^utities.  Since  the  Tai- 
iog  rebellion  the  price  of  this  article  has  in- 
'eased  to  some  five  or  six  times  its  previous 
I8t,  although  there  is  some  variation  in  the 
rice.  It.  is  sold  in  largeyflat^round  cakes^  some- 
mea  carried  without  any  packing  ;  -the  trade 

very  extensive  in  Hankow.  The  insects 
id  the  trees  are  said  to  have  been,  originally, 
habitants  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 
itii  attention  was  directed  to  the  culture  of 
is  wax.  The  wax  is  beautifully  white  and 
ystaline.  It  melts  at  about  162^  and  is 
lerably  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  rea- 
ly  iu  essential  oils,  but  is  not  much  affect- 
;  by  acids  or  alkalies.  There  ia  some  dif- 
rence  in  the  hardness,  but  it  never  shows 
pia  of  melting  in  the  high  summer  tem- 
rature  of  Central  China.  Its  composi- 
m  ia  that  of  ceryl  cerotate  (C27  H63 
I,  C27  H55).  It  yields  cerotic  acid  and 
rylene  by  dry  distillation.  It  is  used  in  mak- 
I  candles,  when  mixed  with  vegetable  tallow, 

also  veiy  small  quantities  to  harden  the 
ter  coat  of  Chinese  candles,  is  the  basis  of  the 
^k  composition  used  in  rubbing  off  visiting 
•dsy  or  other  simple  impressions  from  small 
^cks.  It  is  likewise  used  in  making  oint- 
ifite  for  sores,  cuts  and  porrigo  j  a  kind  of 
;a8  is  brought  from  Canton,  called  Peh-lah- 
aii9  and  is  much  prized  as  a  vulnerary  and 
»toral  dose.  White  wax  is  used  in  internal 
Eiriedy  after  accidents,  in  much  the  same 
7  as  spermaceti  was  in  European  pharmacy 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
fort^'"^^  Smith  Mai.  Med,  See  Wax  Trees. 
ffJ^'Si^  OIL,    Oleum  cerse.  Bees  wax  aub- 
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mitted  to  destructive  distillation  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  salt  yields  an  empyreumatic 
oil  which  is  much  used  in  medicine  by  native 
mediciiiists. — if*  E.  c/^  R, 

WAX  PLANT.  Hoy  a  carnosa. 

WAX  TBE£S.    Seveml  species  of  myrtle, . 
Myrica,. yield  the  product  called  Myrtle-wax. 
This  is  especially  obtained  from  Myrica  oerir 
fera,  which  flourishes  in  Louisiana,  the  ber- 
ries of  which  are  inorusted  with  wax.     By 
boiling  these  In  water,  a  quantity  of  hard 
brittle  wax  of  a  pale  green  colour   is  obtain- 
ed, of   the   specific   gravity   1*0 15i   the  fu- 
sing point  being  J[10^      A  somewhat  simi- 
lar wax  is  obtained  from  Myrica  cordifulia,. 
a  shrub  which  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    The  stems  and  leaves  of  palm-trees 
also  secrete  the  substance  called  Palm-wax.. 
Such  is  the  hard,  brittle,  greetdsh,  yellow  wax 
which  we  obtain  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.     It  ia 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  fuses, 
at  about  168°.     A  white  and  orystaline  wax,, 
resembling  spermaceti*  m  known  in  commerce 
as  Chinese  or  Japan  wax.    It  is  soluble  in 
naphthaj  but  scarcely  so  iii  alcohol  and  in 
boiling  ether.     It  forms  a  soluble  soap  when: 
boiled  in  a  solution   of  caustic    potash.     It 
fuses  at  about  180^.     Another  wax,  having, 
the  same  fusing  pointy  is  found  upon  a  hard 
and  ligneous  variety  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  is, 
known  as  sugar«cane  wax  and  carosiue*    This 
is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  sparingly  so. 
in  boiling  ether.     By  boiling  the  bark  of  the 
cork-tree,  Querous  suber,  in  alcohol,  and  dis- 
tilling off  the  alcohol,  a  quantity  of  yellow 
crystals  are  obtained  which  form  cork-tree 
wax,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  so- 
lution and  crystalization.     Nitric  acid   con- 
verts this  substance  into  a  peculiar  acid,  call- 
ed cerinic  acid. 

The  wax  tree  of  China,  called  Tung-ts'ing. 
or  Lah'Shu,  is  the  Ligustrum  lucidum,  on 
which  the  wax-insect  breeds.     It  is  a  hand-' 
some  evergreen  tree  with  ovate  pointed  flowers 
and  black  capsular  fruit.     The  insect  is  also 
raised  in  Se-ch'uen  on  the  Nu-ching  trees,  the 
L.  japoiiicum  and  L.  optusifolium,  and  on  the 
Shwai-lah-shu  or  L.  ibota,  or  species  of  ulmus.. 
Another  tree  ou  which  the  insect,  harbours  ia 
th6  Shwni-tung-ts'ing,  supposed  to  be. a  species 
of  Hibiscus,  and  a  tree  called  Tien-cbu,  also 
called  Cau-Iih  and  Pentaau,  a  native  of  £^g- 
nai\g,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Ornus  or 
Fnudnus.    The  Holly  tree,:  Shwni-Kiuh-ahu,- 
and  the  Ynen-cbi-fhwa  tree  are  also  named  as 
affording  shelter  to  the  wax^insect. — Smith 
ChinuB  MaUf-ia  Mediea,  See  Wax  Insect. 

WAX,  VEGETABLE.   This  term  has  re^ 
cently  been  applied  to  solidified  oihi.     Mr. 
Edward  Loarer  lately  discovered  a  mode  of . 
fabricating  a  substance  which  he  named  ve- 
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geiable  wax,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  ani- 
mal product,  aiid  he  obtained  a  Patent  for  it 
under  Act  VI  of  1856  of  the  Grovernment 
of  India.  He  manufactured  about  200  tons, 
all  of  which  has  been  sold  in  Madras,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Europe  ;  it  brought  various  prices, 
but  the  latest  selling  price  at  Havre  was 
about  £43  per  ton  of  one  tkousand  kilogram- 
mes, or  2,200  English  pounds. 

Candles  can  be  prepared  of  this  material ; 
and  the  power  of  bleaching  it  is  possessed  in 
Europe.  The  vegetable  wax  is  maide  from  the 
oommon  lamp  oil  (castor  oil)  of  the  country, 
the  plant  producing  which  is  grown  through* 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Indian  em- 
pire, springing  luxurikntly  even  on  bare  roolcy 
soils,  affoiSing,  therefore,  exhaustless  supplies 
of  the  raw  material  for  the  wax. 

By  one  of  Mr,  Loarec's  processes,  about 
100  lbs.  of  oil  were  congealed  in  8  hours  ; 
only  one  ingredient  (suiphnric  acid)  was 
used,  and  that  only  in  very  small  qnaiitity, 
sixteen  ounces  sufficing  fur  obtaining  100 
Ibfl.  of  vegetable  wax.  This  process  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  c«»untry,  and  may  be 
adopted  by  the  ryots  without  any  difficulty. 

Another  process,  in  which  both  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  are  nsed,  is  the  best  adapted 
for  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  ;  by  this  pro- 
cess 400  lbs.  c>f  oil  were  congealed  in  a  wood- 
en trough  in  4  days,  and  Mr.  Loarer  sug- 
gested an  arrangement,  and  described  an 
apparatus,  which  would  make  this  process  of 
pri^paring  v^etable  wax  on  any  scale,  very 
simple.  The  manufacture  of  vegetable  wax 
can  be  generally  introduced  into  India ; 
thus  enabling  the  grower  of  castor  and  other 
sifiiilar  oil  seeds  to  carry  oil  to  market  in  a 
solid  and  consequently  more  portable  state  : 
at  present  the  carriage  of  fluid  oils  is  not  only 
difficult  but  costly. 

The  vegetable  wax  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing easily  stored,  and  transported  from  the 
interior  on  the  rudest  conveyance  and  in  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  form  ;  it  can  be  loaded 
upon  cai*t8,  on  bullocks,  or  in  any  way  best 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  and 
sufficiently  protected  from  injury  and  from 
weather  by  the  ordinary  leaves  and  mats  of 
the  countryi  requiring  neither  casks,  dubbertt, 
nor  boxes  to  convey'  it.  It  can  further  be 
solidified  into  any  portions  or  shapes,  and  on 
board  ship  can  be  stowed  in  any  convenient 
corner  ;  requiring  no  protection  against  leak- 
age or  bilge  water,  and  by  its  nature  it  can 
be  packed  so  close,  that  no  danger  from  shift- 
ing of  cargo  or  injury  to  the  article  from  rub- 
bing, need  be  apprehended. 

Mr.  Loarer  gives  the  following  details  of 
three  different  processes  for  the  manufacture 
of  vegetable  wax.    {a)    The  cheapest  process 
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is  well  adapted  for  villagers,  a  common  ettth 
pot  being  the  only  apparatus  necessary. 

Take  one  part,  of  oommon  unrefined  f^ 
petre,  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid:  m 
these  at  the  bottom  of  a  pot  of  suffideot  aa 
and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  wdl  aatantei 
a  hundred  parts  of  oommon  castor  ofliib 
be  slowly  poured  upon  the  mixture,  scdtb 
whole  heated  on  a  slow  fire  until  it  readni 
temperature  of  f  that  of  boiling  watat 
about  leO^'Faht.  (More  or  lesaianottbeqw 
tion,  provided  the  oil  does  not  boil).  At 
means  for  ascertaining  the  temperatmedlh 
oil  is  with  the  finger,  being  earefial  leilif 
the  fire  so  soon  as  the  heat  will  not  alios b 
keep  the  fini^er  into  the  oil :  the  compooii 
then  allowed  to  cool  and  may  be  then  deo* 
ed  into  another  pot  or  box  made  water-ti^ 
and  it  is  then  well  stirred,  when  it  b^h 
I  thicken.  This  process  will  Ust  aboutSbsei 
and  the  cake  will  come  out  of  the  moald  thi 
or  four  days  afterwards,  in  a  hard  lump  ra^ 
for  packing  into  plaintain  leaves  and  goaf 
bags ;  square  boxes  of  18  inches  on  ew&jak^ 
are  the  best  things  for  mouldinfK,  bat  at  let 
one  of  the  sides  should  ba^moTeable,  toW 
tate  the  exit  of  the  cake  when  it  htfte 
He  strongly  recommends  an  active  Mn 
when  the  paste  thickens,  as  it  betters  i 
colour  of  the  vegetable  wax.  Washiagii 
cakes  when  they  come  out  of  the  moikt 
very  useful  for  taking  away  all  viscidilH 
the  cakes  are  left  in  the  moulds  eight  orfei 
days  it  will  be  better.  The  cost  of  wMnAit 
turing  a  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  of  vegetable  n( 
not  including  the  price  of  2,240  lbs.  of  dl> 
Rs.  4-6,  as  follows  : — 

20  pounds  of  crude  saltpetre, ., . 

20  pounds  of  suiphnric  acid,... 

Fuel, 

Coolies,  working  and  packing, 

Mr.  Loarer  prefers  crude  saltpetre  torefi^ 
nitre,  as  the  former  yields  by  its  combio^ 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  a  notable  qotf^ 
of  chlorine,  which  has  a  bleaching  prtip4 
on  the  wax  ;  more,  it  is  cheaper. 

2nd  Process,  For  a  large  manu£ietare  ^ 
above  process  would  become  tedious  becatft^ 
is  difficult  to  procure  pots  of  20  galloiu; 
pots  are  very  often  broken,  entailing  a 
loss  in  raw  materials,  and  the  pots  will 
stand  more  than  eight  or  ten  operatiooa, 
very  soon  corroded  by  the  bi-sulphate  of 
formed  during  the  process.  Formann 
ten  tons  at  every  out-turn,  have  a  large  nl 
tub  made  to  contain  two  thousand 
having  at  two  inches  above  the  hotUms 
ber  of  holes  with  leaden  pipes  for 
out  when  required  the  contents  of  1^ 
also  an  iron  retort  in  the  form  of  a  gas  ^ 
der  with  a  hole — in  the  centre  of  the  csff^ 
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iie  hole  is  a  small  aperture  half  an  inch  in 
iiameter  for  pouring  in  the  acid :  this  small 
lolemaybe  stopped  with  baked  cUy  or.wood. 
i  leaden  pipe  connects  the  still  witii  the 
K>ttom  of  the  vat.  Many  moulding  boxes» 
rith  one  moveable  side  and  moveable  dia- 
ihragmsj  distant  one  from  another  18  inches 
nd  di^iditig  the  boxes  into  an  eicact  number 
f  cubic  cells  18  inches  on  each  dimension, 
"his  machinery  being  ready,  the  vat  bein^ 
iJl  of  oil,  the  retort  will  receive  a  load  of 
yven  pounds  of  crude  nitr^^for  every  thousand 
onnds  of  oil  in  the  vat.  The  hole  roust  tben 
B  well  secured  and  luted  and  the  sulphuric 
d^  is  poured  upon  the  nitre  throngh  the 
nail  aperture,  using  a  funnel  with  a  long 
ick  :  the  small  aperture  is  luted  or  stop- 
id,  and  fire  is  kindled  under  the  retort 

0  every  pound  of  crude  nitre  allow  a  pound 
'  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  First  a  slow 
•e,  then  a  very  brisk  one  should  be  applied 
iring  two  or  three  hours ;  the  oil  in  the  tub 
111  become  gradually  heated  till  it  reaches 
10  to  130^  Faht.  When  the  evolution  of  gas 
no  more  perceptible  in  the  oil,  the  stopper 
oald  be  opened  and  the  fire  taken  out  of  the 
Eite.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  during 
B  night,  and  next  morning  a -light  film  much 
:e  cream  on  the  top  of  milk,  is  perceptible 
tbe  top  of  the  oil ;  it  is  then  time  for  open- 
^  the  holes :  the  liquid  is  let  into  the  mould- 
^  boxes,  where  it  must  be  actively  stirred  as 
thickens,  as  long  as  the  magma  will  allow  a 
>oDg  man  to  stir  it.  The  diaphragms  are 
in  inserted  into  the  moulding  boxes  and  the 
ole  is  left  to  itself  for  five  or  six  days.  The 
ces  may  then  be  opened,  the  diaphragms 
loved,  the  cakes  taken  out,  washed,  allow- 
to  dry  for  one  or  two  days  on'  platforms, 

1  then  packed  in  plaintain  leaves  and  gun- 

9. 

f  the  moulding  boxes  are  made  of  parti- 
IS  exactly  of  18  inches  cube,  each  mould 
[  weigh  225  pounds,  ten  packages  to  the 
^  and  very  convenient  for  stowing  on  board. 
t  cost  of  ten  tons  by  the  2nd  process  is  Rs. 

Ibs.  of  crude  nitre, Bs.  6    0 

lbs.   of  <!ommercial  sulphuric 

acid, „  10    0 

i-woodf ,1    0    8 

lies,  working  and  packing, „     1  10 

rd  Process.  A.  large  vat,  square  or  round,  be- 
made  of  wood  or  sheet  iron,  must  be  sup- 
%  with  a  horizontal  or  vertical  fan ;  the  hot- 
of  the  vat  must  beisalculated  so  as  to  leave 
^rner  unstirred  by  the  motion  of  the  fan,  the 
^m  of  the  vat  most  be  well  coated  with  a 
^ure  eft  vegetable  wax  and  resin  to  preserve 
oxn  corrodon  by  acids.  This  being  done, 
rat  is  filled  with  oH  and  three  quarters  of 
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a  pound  of  nitric  acid  is  put  into  the  vat  for 
every  hundred  pounds  of  oil  contained  in  it. 
The  mixture  must  be  then  well  stirred  by 
the  fan,  ten  minutes  for  every  two  hours, 
until  the  oil  becomes  thick,  viz.,  after  three 
or  four  days ;  the  composition  should  then 
be  decanted  into  the  moulding  boxes,  and 
there  stirred  very  actively  as  in  2nd  process. 
This  process  is  very  expensive  compared 
to  the  first  and  second  processes,  and  should 
never  be  resorted  to.  The  product  from 
this  process  is  improved  by  the  addition 
on  the  second  day  of  one  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  every  pound  of  nitric  acid,  poured  in- 
to the  vat  the  first  day ;  this  betters  the  colour 
of  the  wax,  and  accelerates  the  result  of  the 
operation;  but  after  aU,  this  third  process 
should  not  be  resorted  to  as  long  as  it  is  pos< 
sible  to  work  the.  1st  and  2nd  processes. 

Candle  making.  Candle mouldsbeingprepar- 
ed  in  the 'Usual  way  with  wicks  and  laid  into 
the  casting  table,  the  oil  prepared  by  one  of  the 
above  processes  should  be  cast  into  the  moulds 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  composition 
has  reached  the  consistency  of  thick  congee 
water.  The  candles  must  then  be  left  to  them- 
selves in  the  moulds  for  five  or  six  days,  when 
tbey  will  come  out  with  afine  gloss  and  a  light 
saffron  colour.  A  very  great  improvement  isob- 
tained  in  the  quality  of  the' candles  by  pass- 
ing a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  the  oil 
during  the  process  of  solidification  ;  when 
that  is  made  with  proper  care,  a  threefold 
object  is  obtained  :^-l8t.  Specific  gravity 
increased  and  melting  point  raised.  2nd. 
Colour  much  improved.  3rd.  The  melted 
stuff  never  runs  when  the  candle  is  lighted* 

These  candles  are  self-enuffing,  a  very  im* 
portant  item.  It  is  as  yet  necessary  to  learn 
the  composition  of  a  good  sort  of  wicks,  be- 
fore bringing  these  candles  to  perfection  as  an 
article  for  the  million.  There  was  at  Calcutta 
a  manufacture  of  wicks  on  the  French  prin- 
ciple, and  they  sell  wicks  readily  to  every 
one  who  wants  them. 

Cost  of  2,240  pounds  of  candles  of  vege- 
table wax  is  Bs.  214-12,  viz.  : — 

4^  candies  of  oil  @  45  Rs.  per  candy,  202  8 
Working  of  the  oil  into  vegetable 

wax,  (2nd  process),         ...         ...  112 

Additional  cost  for  chlorine,  ...  10 
13,440  wicks  at  100  per  anna  and 

oooly.     ...        ••.  .        ...  ...90 

Other  expenses,    ...          ...          ...  0    8 

Cost  to  the  manttfadtarer  of  one  pound  of 
candle  1  anna  and  .7  pie,  or  at  the  utmost  2 
annas  per  pound  of  caiKlle. 

Vegetable  wax  is  an  excellent  Inbricator ; 
it  was  once  extensively  used  on  the  Madras 
Bailway.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Ihaffic  Manager. 
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wrote  that  he  found  Loarer's  grease  capita], 
and  they  were  then  ueiti^  nothing  eke.  It  is 
in  any  one's  power  to  make  it  of  diffelrent  de- 
grees  of  consistency  without  lessening  its  high 
reeistance  to  heat ;  it  will  answer  when  softer 
for  any  description  of  machinery,  and  will  take 
with  a  notable  economy  the  place  of  tallow,  so 
expensive  for  steam  engines.  Vegetable  wax 
can  be  bleached  perfectly  white,  and  there  was 
sent  to  the  £xhibitiou  of  Madras  in  April 
1857  a  box  containing  some  30  pounds  of 
vegetable  wax  bleached  at  Vellore,  simply  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  dew,  and  by  keeping 
it  continually  sprinkled  with  water ;  three 
days  of  that  treatment  being  sufficient  for 
bleaching  vegetable  wax  perfectly  white.  Very 
good  and  cheap  candles  are  made  immediately 
from  the  raw  material,  and  without  any  che- 
mical preparation  whatevelr.  Yegetable  wax 
can  be  converted  into  soap,  and  some  tolerable 
samples  of  soft  and  hard  soaps  have  been 
made.  About  a  hundred  pounds  of  vegetable 
wax  was  treated  at  Calcutta  by  a  manufacturer 
of  istearine  candles,  and  it  has  been  as  eusily 
converted  into  stearic  acid  as  is  the  tallow 
by  the  same  process.  The  produee  of  tallow 
compared  to  vegetable  wait  was  : 
Tallow  produce,  Stearine  56,  Oleiue  43,  loss  2. 
Yegetable  wax  „  48,  „  48,  „  4. 
The  mauufaoturer  of  Calcutta  said  that  with 
care  and  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with 
vegetable  wax,  he  would  succeed  in  bettering 
the  difference  of  produce  between  the  two 
facts;  the  price  of  tallow  at  Calcutta  varies 
from  12^  to  14  Bppees  per  Indian  maund. 
Vegetable  wax  ie  a  very  good  eubstance  for 
the  preparation  and  keeping  of  all  sorts  of 
leathers  and  hides,  such  as  accoutrements  for 
the  army,  harness,  boots,  ropes  made  of  raw 
hides,  ^o» ;  this  substance  never  hardens,  and 
never  changes  by  exposure  to  the  air  into  a 
sort  of.varni#h,  rendering  the  leather  hard 
and  prone  to  cutt  as  is  the  case  when  tallow 
ia  mixed  with  pil.  At  home  the  tanner  will 
find  that  stuff  to  answer  as  a  snccedaneum 
for  more  expensive  oils,  such  as  whale  oil 
now  in  use.  During  the  last  three  years  Mr. 
Loarer  used  nothing  else  for  the  harnesses 
of  his  horses,  and  it  answered  very  well. 
Vegetable  wax  is  'the  cheapest,  material  to 
be  used  for  the  preservation  of  all  articles  of 
iron  of  comparatively  small  value,  such  as  bar 
iron^  steel,  engineer's  ^nd' artillery  tools  and 
spare  pieces,  the  inside  of  gun%  grape  shot^ 
&o.,  and -in  one  word  all  articles  of  iron  kept 
in  store  rooms  and  godowns,  wheve  they  go  to 
decay  in  so  short  m  time.  Vegetable  wax  wronld 
equally,  do  for  round  and  hollow  shot,  but 
for  the  Mikiendoiis  heat  attfacted  by  the 
black  pilds  of  shot  in  the  arsenals  in  thete 
tropical  climates.    It  would  proVe  auperior  to 
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any  coating  now  in  use  for  shot,  if  the  pile 
were  only  protected  from  the  heat  by  the  eoa 
mnnest  sort  of  covering  ;  for  ships  of  nr, 
where  shot  go  so  rapidly  to  decsy,  tbecoft 
position  is  capital.  From  vegetable  naz  » 
ver  drying,  it  will  never  interfere  with  th 
progress  of  loading  a  gun,  but  would  oo  tli 
contrary  facilitate  its  entrance  inti>  a  fool  ga 
Vegetable  wax  being  easily  made  of  vinoe 
consistency  with  a  nearly  Jixed  melting  poii^ 
varying  from  140  to  155°  Farht^  itisthebal 
thing  for  greasing  the  sxles  of  gun  carnigs 
and  waggons  of  the  artillery,  eugiueen,  isi 
land  transport  corps.  The  same  svbstsaeiBi^ 
with  great  advantage*  and  economy,  benbili' 
tuted  in  the  studio  of  the  statuary  andtki 
workshop  of  the  moulder  and  castors  in  bias 
or  brass,  to  the  bees  wax  which  is  nov  nj 
extensively  used,  and  costs  about  eigbt  tias 
more.  A  mixture  of  8  parts  of  vegetsUevu 
and  two  parts  of  bees  wax  is  superior  efcsti 
pure  bees  wax  for  ductility  and  tnaami 
grain.  Vegetable  wax  is  mannf actared  fna 
the  coarsest  sort  of  lamp  oil  (Castor  oil  ^ 
produce  of  -Ricinus  communis.)  Castor  oil  ff^ 
are  planted  in  July  in  the  districts  of  Ka^ 
and  South  Arcot,  Salem  and  Coimbaton;thi 
crop  is  gathered  in  February.  The  saedii* 
sown  only  on  the  poorest  descriptioo  ef  4j 
kind,  whose  assessment  is  from  I  ^  to  3  Bof* 
per  oawny. 

In  the  process  for  reconverting  vif^ 
wax  into  oil,  the  vegetable  wax  sheoU^ 
melted  with  water  at  a  gentle  heat,  \f^* 
make  it  boil) ;  ^heu  the  wax  ia  melted,  ita^ 
be  drawn  from  above  the  water  by  a  i|f^ 
or  a  cock,  and  put  into  a  large  vat,  at  thek^ 
tom  of  which  there  is  a  layer  of  bisal 
potash  swimming  in  a  sufficient  q 
sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  prevent  the  oil 
in  contact  with  the  bisulpbate  of  potaik. 
room  where  the  vat  is  moat  be  kept ' 
hours  at  a  heat  of  140"*  by  means  oft 
the  beat  should  be  then  gradually 
to  120^  and  100^  and  in  four  days  tbooi 
be  perfectly  liquid  and  will  congeal  so 

Mr.  Loarer  experimented  on  sam^^ 
following  oilB>  viz.  : 


lUipoo. 

MAtyOMU 

tHoej  eoUy. 
Wood  oil. 


OottDDMMl. 

MustonL 
Btpe. 
BamtU. 
SoapnaC. 


QPOIOB 


Gcdddnnt 


Giactlj. 

IlHpoo  Oil  produces  with  great 
perfectly  white  substance  of  the 
of  good  tallow.  Ulipoo  oil  is  with 
vantage  mixed  with  castor  oil  forthii 
factnre  of  vegetable  wax«  and  as 
has  always  fetdied  a  vary  low  pnea  i 
Madias  Presidency,  the  diaoovoy  of  i 
perty  raiders  it  very  valuable^  wi 
hance  its  price  for  the  falore. 
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6.  Margo$a  Oil^  the  oil  of  speoies  of  Asade- 
rachta  and.  Meliii^  prodaces  a  vegetable  wax 
as  hard  as  any  made  from  the  best  lamp  oil, 
and  of  a  light  saffron  color.  Margosa  oil  has 
always  been  sold  in  tlie  Madras  Presidency 
at  a  very  low  price,  but  its  supply  has  never 
reached  what  it  could  attain  should  this  oil 
become  saleable.  Margosa  as  well  as  Llipoo 
oil,mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  di;awn 
castor  oil,  produces  a  hard  vegetable  wax  of 
au  agreeable  roseate  color. 

€•  Wood  Oil  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid 
into  a  black  spongy  substance,  hard  and  brit- 
tle, heavier  than  the  liquid  part  of  the  oil  in- 
to which  it  sinks  :  the  liquid  part  assumes  a 
color  nearly  like  that  of  port  wine,  and  is  about 
as  fluid  as  water,  much  more  liquid  than  the 
natural  wood  oil.  A  thin  coating  of  that 
liquid  part  applied  to  a  board  of  deal  wood 
formed  in  twenty- four  hours  a  transparent 
Tarnish  perfectly  even  and  bright ;  the  spongy 
matter  above  alluded  to  seems  to  possess  the 
same  properties  as  a  mixture  of-  resin  and 
anotto.  He  obtained  two  identical  substances 
by  dissolving  with  nitric  acid  the  common 
asphalte  used  for  pavements.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  poured  uncautiousiy  on 
the  second  day  into  the  wood  oil  which  had 
been  in  contact  with  nitric  acid  caused  it  to 
rash  out  of  the  glass  with  a  violent  efferves- 
cence and  disengagement  of  smoke,  aromatic 
f  aines^  and  a  heat  of  about  200^  Fah.  ;  the 
aromatic  smell  was  very  sweet,  and  much  like 
benjamin.  He  thinks  the  wood  oil  worthy 
oi  great  attention  on  account  of  the  varnish* 
es  it  can  supply. — Mr.  Loarer's  Report  to 
tfadrat  Committee^  reporting  on  the  Hesourcet 
of  India, 

WAYALAKUL.  Tkl.  Vitex  negnndo. 

W  A  YANG.  See  Karang  Bolang. 

WAYGIOU,  called  Quarido  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, an  island  in  the  Gilolo  Passage,  is 
nostly  high  uneven  land.  It  has  several  well 
sheltered  harbours,  the  most  westerly  of  which, 
Piapis,  is  in  lat.  0**  5'  S.  See  Wygiou. 

\YAZARAM0.  See  Somal,  Beer-el-somal. 

VTAZEEFA.  Ar.  a  stipend.  See  Khiraj. 

VTAZIRA,  a  brave,  active,  warlike,  but  ag- 
rressive  and  predatory  race  in  the  mountains 
»xi  each  side  of  Bannu  and  Dour.  They 
»ecupy  all  the  hill  tract,  from  Koorum  and 
lie  Miranzye  to  the  Oomal  and  Galeri  Pass 
outh  of  Tak.  They  hold  both  sides  of  this 
^A0e«  which  is  the  great  route  by  which  the 
g^^Q  of  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia  passes 
3jto  India.  Between  the  Miranzye  and  Ban- 
^tx  valleys,  the  hills  of  the  Waziri  project  into 
British  territory  and  approach  the  Bahadur 
^Jieyl  salt  mines  from  which  they  are  separv 
0<1  by  the  Latammar  pass.  It  embraces  num^ 
17  u8  tribes  arranged  into  the  Ahmedzyeand 
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Othmanzye,  who  are  estimated  to  muster 
20,000  men.  They  have  made  repeated  inroads 
on  the  Bannu  valley,  and  in  the  cold  weather  of 
18$9-60,  an  expedition  scoured  thdr  valleys 
to  coerce  them  into  submission.  They  are 
still  however  more  or  less  independent.  The 
Wazeeri  are  divided  into  thtMfe  great  divisions, 
or  Usrqau  kheyl,  Ahmedzye,  and  Mahsood. 
Their  country  extends  from  the  south  of 
the  Kohat  district  down  to  Tunk,  opposite 
Dera  Ismail  Khan ;  towards  the  north  they  are 
bounded  by  the  Afreedi  country  and  towards 
the  south  by  the  tribe  of  BadrauiAn;  Bun- 
noo  frontier  is  the  habitat  of  the  Ahmedzye. 
These  are  divided  into  six  sections,  which 
again  are  sub-divided  into  numerous  smaller 
clans.  One  of  these  sections  is  called  Sperkye; 
it  has  two  divisional  the  smaller  of  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Mahomed  kheyl,  and  numbers 
about  250  fighting-men  ;  they  live  in  the  hills 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Koorum,  and,  since 
A.D.  1 850,  a  number  of  thom  settled  in  British 
territory.  They  till  their  lands  in  the  oold 
season,  and  during  the  summer  months  the 
greater  portion  of  them  retire  to  the  hills, 
leaving  a  few  to  look  after  their  fields.  The 
other  sections  uf  the  Ahmedzye  are  located 
in  British  territory,  on  the  Thul  between 
Bunnoo  and  Lnttumur  :  they  generally  go 
by  the  name  of  Thul  Wazeeri.  The  Waziri 
country  in  its  southern  part,  has  the  lofty 
mountain  Eussai  Ghar,  of  which  the  Takht-i- 
Suliman  is  the  highest  peak.  The  Waziri, 
although  notorious  robbers,  in  common  with 
other  lawless  tribesy  regard  the  descendants 
of  Mahomed  with  awe,  and  a  feeling  of  res- 
pectful reveredce,  and  esteem  themselves  for- 
tunate to  receive  their  benediction,  and  other 
little  aids  their  superstitions  teach  them 
to  think  essential.-— i!/a»<m'«  Journey, , vol 
i.  p.  101.  Vigne's,  A  Personal  Narrative,  p\ 
83.  Our  Punjab  FrorUier,  See  Afghan, 
Khyber,  Punjab. 

WAZU.  An.  Hind.  Pbrs.  The  roahome- 
dan  legal  washings  of  the  face,  hands  and  feet. 
The  mahomedan  purification  before  prayers. 
See  Ablutions,  Bathing. 

W£ ASELS.  Of  these  there  are  several  spe- 
cies in  India ;  they  are  arranged  by  natura- 
lists under  the  genus  Mustela  of  the  family 
MustelidsB,  and  there  are  known  M.  kathiah, 
Hodg.,  the  yellow  bellied  weasel  of  the  Hima- 
laya and  Nepaul ;  M.  strigidorsa,  Hadg.,  the 
striped  weasel  of  Sikkim;  M.Horsfieldii,  Gray^ 
of  Bootan ;  M.  temon,  Hodgs.^  of  Tibet  j  M.  ca- 
nigula,  M.  nudipes,  F.  Cu^.;  of  the  Malay  pen- 
insula and  Java ;  H.  sarmatica,  PallUs,  of  N. 
and  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan.  Muste- 
la subh«maohalana,  ffodgion,  the  Htmalayati 
weasel,  occurs  throngbout  the  Himalaya  from 
Kashmir  to  Darjeeling.  Its  total  length,  in 
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eluding  tail,  is  19  inohes;  oolonr,  a  iiDi«- 
fei m  light-browD,  darker,  on  the  back ;  nose, 
moatb,  and  throat,  white  ;  tail  lax  aud  taper- 
ing. This  handsome  little  cr«atare  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir.  M.  er- 
aninra,  the  stoat  or  ermine,  is  stated  to  occiu 
in  Nepal  and  in  the  lower  and  middle  regions 
of  the  W.  Himalaya.  M.  sibirica,  Pallas,  occurs 
in  China."— -^idamt.  Jerdon, 

,  WEATHER.  From  50  years  observations 
at  Florence  and  in  England,  the  following 
was  found  to  be  a  law.  Eleven  times  oat  of 
twelve,  the  weather  remains  the  same  during 
the  whole  moon  as  it  is  on  the  fifth  day  if  it 
continues  unchanged  on  the  sixth  day ;  and 
9  times  out  of  12,  like  that  of  the  fourth  day, 
if  the  6th  resembles  the  4th.  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud,'from  1815  to  1830,  acted  on  the  above. 
In  counting  the  fourth  and  sixth  days,  he  was 
particular  in  beginning  from  the  exact  time  of 
new  moon,  and  added  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  for  ea<^  day,  for  the  greater  length  of 
the  lunar  ad  compared  with  the  solar  day. 

WEAVERS.  Divisions  of  the  weaver  caste 
in  Tilingana  are  Pnr3ala  wanloo,  Sumsala 
wanloo,  Puttanasala  wanloo,  and  Sala  wanloo. 

'.  WEAVER  BIRDS  of  India  are  of  the  genus 
Floceos.  p.  baza  hangs,  its  pendulous  dwelling 
from  a  prcjecting  bough,  twisting  it  with  grass 
into  a  form  somewhat  resembling  a  bottle 
with  a  prolonged  neek,  the  entrance  bmng 
so  invented  as  to  baffle  the  approaches  of  its 
enemies,  the  tree  snakes  and  other  reptiles. 
Its  large  purse-shaped  uest  would  fall  au  easy 
pr^y  to  its  enemies  •did  not  the  little  archi- 
tect, with  surprisiag  intelligence,  place  it  in  si* 
tuations  not  eattly  accessible ;  hence  several 
may  be  seen  suspended  from  the  tips  of  bran- 
ches overhanging  deep  wells,  or  on  the  top- 
most boughs  of  acacia  aud  thorny  trees.  The 
weaver-bird  builds  in  societies,  and  is  docile 
and  familiar  in  its  habits. — Adams'  NajturstH- 
list  in  India,  Teunent's  Sket.  Xat  History,  p. 
251.  See  Birds. 

WEBB'S  FIR.  Abies  Webbiana,  Hooker. 
WEBERA  CORYMBOSA.  Wix.li>. 

Stylocoryoe  Webera.  A,  Midi.  Schrdf. 
Terana  pulliim.     Tam. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant,  a  small  black  ber- 
ry, is  eaten  by  poor  people.  It  is  a  beautiful 
shrub,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  low  lauds  or 
in  cultivated  districts. — Aimlie,  p.  233. 

WEBERA.  CERIFERA. 

Terrone.    Szvoh. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon  ;  its  trood  weighs  57  lbs.  to 
the  square  foot,  and  is  said  to  last  30  years. 
It  is  used  for  roofings  and  in  the  construction 
of  fishing  boats  and  dboaies. — Mr,  Mendif. 
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WEBBBA  TBTRANDBA.  Wiuj>. 

Caatbium  parTiflomm,  Lam^  Bnh^f  DC,  Q 

Tsjerow  kata,  Mal.  |  Carray  cheddie^     Tu. 

NagaboUa,  SAKa,  t  Baln8ookiira»         To. 

A  decoction  of  the  edible  leaves  of  this  thor- 
ny shrub  is  prescribed  in  certain  stages  of  fla 
caaes^  and  the  root  is  supposed  to  bsTs  is- 
thelmintic  qualities.  Neither  of  tbembm 
much  taste  nor  any  peculiar  smell. 

The  greens. 
Carray  keeray,      Tam. 
The  leaves  are    eaten  as  greens,  eoniM 
about  Madras- 

The  bark. 
Madoooare  puttay,  Tam.  f  MAdoocare  bark,    bt 
The  vyteans  prescribe  the  young  sheiAi  i 
this  plant,  as  also  the  bark,  in  eertaiu  in 
cases. 

The  fruit. 
Karay  ka  phull,      Mal.  |  Carrmj  pnllimi,      Ta 
Naga  Bulla,  SAira.  |  Baiuaoo  pondoo,    Ta. 

This  fruit  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  is  ei^ 
by  the  common  people. — AinsUe,  Mat.  Mi- 
p.  75.  86.  Jaffrey,  p.  223. 

WEBERDISTEL,  also  Kratsdistal.  Ob 
Teasel. 

WE  DA,  Beds,  Veddah,  Weddah,  sM 
race  in  forestii  on  the  south-eastern  side  (if  tki 
island  of  Ceylon  between  the  mountains  lii 
the  sea,  confined  chiefly  to  the  wild  moonfl^ 
unwholesome  tracts  called  the  Weddapntt 
of  Binteutiey,  and  the  MahaVedda-pnto 
of  Ouva,  which  they  consider  exduiK^ 
their  own  territory.  They  may,  with  ^ 
priety,  be  divided  into  the  village  WediU 
and  the  f(»rest  Weddah,  the  one  iiaTii|> 
fixed  abode  aud  living  in  society,  the  ^ 
having  no  fixed  habitation.  The  village  Wi( 
dah  are  in  general  small  men,  between  fn 
feet  three  and  five  feet  five  inclies  in  hd^ 
slender,  muscular  and  well  made,  in  edfltf 
form,  and  features  resembling  the  Singiha 
They  wear  a  narrow  loin  cloth. — DawyUTtt 
vds  tn  Ceylon,  p.  1 1 5-6.  See  Beder. 

WEDELIA  CALENDULACEA.  Nia 
Verbesina  calondulacea,  Litin.  Road>. 


Jageria  caleodabeei, 

Paataie  Iraiantagawi 

Patau  pula  gaata  ^ 
jeru,  Ta 


Y.  Benghalemia, 

Ridi,  Ptrs. 

Kesho-rej,  Bbko, 

.PilabhuugEft,  VvK. 

Keshuria,  ,, 

Pi  kajooi,  Malcal.        ,      , 

This  perennial  plant  grows  in  the  sotA* 

India,  has  a  slight  turpentinons  taste,  sii* 

used  in  medicine. — Roxb.  iii.  440. 
WEDOE  See  Shurea,  Vatica  robiuta 
WEDGE  LEAVED  CBOTALARIA^ 

of  Orotalaria  retusa,  Linn, 

WEDI  LUNU-  Singh.  Saltpetra 
WEEDA  ISLANDS,  in  the  GiMo  B^ 

sage,  are  low,  covered  with  wood,  and  f^ 

two  compact  groups  in  about  lat*  0^  ^^ 

and  9  or  12  miles  from  Gilolo. 
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WEEDITOTTO.  See  Fbreyo. 
WEEPINQ  SONNEBATIA.    Soimeralia 
ipetala. 


8eer8»  while  the  candy  may  contain  either  20, 
21  or  22  mannds,  and  varies  in  weight  from 
dOO  to  560,  588  or  even  616  lbs.    In  Sorat 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  An  aimoat  I  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  mannd  may  con- 
infinite  variety  of  nominal  measures,  and  of  f  tain  either  40,  41,  42,  43^  or  44  seers  acoord- 


rarying  values  given  to  the  same  measure,  exist 
in  different  parts  of  India  and  even  in  the  same 
iistrict.     Even  in  a  single  vilbge  a  certain 
lominal  measure  will  have  half  a  dosen  dif- 
ferent values,  according  to  which  of  as  many 
iifferent  articles  ou  tbe  floor  of  the  vendor  in 
he  bazaar  is  about  to  be  sold.     It*  is  a  very 
l^eral  custom  th»t  there  should  be  two  se- 
ries of  weights  employed  in  each  shop  accord- 
ng  to  the  transaction.    When  the  shop-keep- 
NT  sells,  he  uses  a  maund  of  24  lbs,  but  when 
le  buys,  this  weight  makes  way  for  another  of 
Aie  same  name  of  28  lbs.     The  variation  of 
(he  Podhee  of    cotton   in    Tinnevelly    and 
kiadnra  from  240  to  280  lbs.,  according  t(>  the 
locality,  affords  the  opportunity  dishouetftly  to 
sniploy  either,  and  yet  to  point  to  the  published 
onarket  value  as  a  triumphant  defence  of  their 
terms.     Cotton  is  sold  in  Madras  in  candies. 
>f  500  lbs.,  but  in  many  of  tbe  cotton  districts 
the  candy  is  but  480  lbs.  to  the  ryot ;  in  My- 
iore,the  same  name  represents  560  lbs ,  while 
in  Pondicherry  it  sinks  to  517  lbs.,  omitting 
fractions,  and  rises  in  the  purchases  of  the 
merchants  to  562   lbs.  ;  while,  as  if   fur- 
ther to    complicate    this    unfortunate  mea^ 
sure,  brass,  copper,  and  sine  are  valued  accord- 
ing to  candies  of  450  lbs.    In  Candeish,  tael 
seed  is  sold  by  the  candy  of  560  lbs.>  mustard 
seed  in  Guserat  is  measured  by  tbe  candy  of 
SI 2  lbs.,  while  580  lbs.  is  the  value  for  mus- 
tard seed  in  Sholapore,  and  the  territory  of 
Sea  measures  its  Eokum  by  the  candy  of 
r84  lbs.  Ootton  seed  from  America,  priced 
[jere  by  the  hundred  weight  of  112  lbs.,   is 
lold  to  the  nati?es  by  the  maund  of  25  lbs. 
rhe  merchant  buyer  sells  it  to  tbe  shopkeeper 
ti  maands  of  28  lbs.,  and  he  disposes  of  it  to 
i  wyot  who  calls  24  lbs.  by  the  same,  name, 
vbile  the  latter  gives  a  portion  to  his  neigh- 
)oar  in  toolams  of  62^  lbs.  The  coffee  grown 
o  BIysore  is  estimated  in  maunds  of  2&  lbs.  ; 
f  bought  by  a  Madras  merchant,  it  is  priced 
n  maunds  of  25  lbs.,— and  transmitted  to 
lim  by  railway  in  maunds  of  82  lbs. ;  but  if 
loaght  for  export  from  Calicut,  it  must  be 
o  maunds  of  30  lbs.  each. 

Sfatters  are  just  as  bad  between  the  vanons 
?rei>idencies.  The  ordinary  Madras  maund  is 
$6  lbs.,  in  Bengal  it  is  82  lbs. ;  while  in  Bom- 
bay it  is  28  lbs. ;  in  some  parts  of  the  western 
soaet  of  the  Madras  Presidency  30  lbs.  is  the  va- 
[ue  of  the  same  nominal  standard  ;  while  the 
ndigoand  other  factory  agents  of  Bengal  reo- 
con  hy  a  mannd  of  nearly  75  lbs.  In  Bom- 
^y  the  basaar  maund  may  oontain  40  or  42 
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ing  to  the  articles  sold,  or  whcfther  the  trans- 
action be  wholesale  or  retail ;  and  further, 
these  seers  themselves  differ  so  much  in 
value  that  while  the  maund  of  40  seers 
weighs  31  lbs.  avoirdupois,  that  of  41  seers 
weighs  38  lbs. ;  that  of  42  seers  only  39  lbs. ; 
that  of  43^  seers  weighs  44  lbs.,  and  that  of 
44  seers  only  41  lbs.  !  In  Travancore  the 
maund  is  32  lbs.  In  Cnttack  salt  is  sold  in 
maunds  of  100  lbs.  ;  the  duty  is  paid  in  the 
Punjab  on  maunds  of  80  lbs.,  and  in  Calcut- 
ta of  82  lbs. 

In  the  various  parts  of  Bengal-  and  the 
North  Western  Provinces,  the  varialiona  of 
the  values  ascribed  to  ordinary  measures  are 
almost  incredible.  The  unit  of  measurement 
is  the  tola  or  weight  of  one  rupee— a  very 
simple  standard,  which  all  nnght  understand, 
if  the  rupees  referred  to  were  not  of  diflPerent 
weights.  In  many  places  it  is  the  sices  rupee, 
in  others  the  Fnrruckabad  rupee,  which  we 
believe  was  the  same  as  the  present  Company'a 
rupee;  other  plaoes  employ  the  Benares 
rupee  as  their  standard,  which  in  the  remoter 
districts  gives  way  to  tbe  Balasoie  rupee,  and 
this  in  its  turn  to  that  of  Sonant.  This  vsr 
riety  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
natives  use  the  same  standards  aa  when  they 
were  under  their  own  rulers,  each  of  whom 
coined  his  own  money  ;  and  that  no  fkncied 
benefit  might  aecroe  to  his  neighbours,  eaeh 
rajah  purposely  chose  an  independent  stan- 
dard both  of  weight  and  quality.  With  the 
extinction  of  the  native  princes  their  peculiar 
coins  gave  way  to  the  Company's  rupees,  and 
have  tbemselves  become  great  rarities,  so  that 
infinite  opportunities  are  given  for  cheating 
ou  tbe  part  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  by 
the  all  bat  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  com- 
parison with  tbe  oiiginal  standard.  As  if 
these  variations  were  not  sufficient  to  deprive 
the  ignorant  buyer  of  all  means  of  self  dth 
fences  we  find  that  tvwy  talook  almost  has  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  these  talook  units  ;  and 
within  the  limits  of  eaoh  an  independent  sys- 
tem for  each  article.  In  Aaimgurh,  for  ex- 
ample,^  cotton  and  spice  are  measured  by  the 
seer  of  80  tolas,  ghee  and  salt  by  the  seer  of 
95  tolas,  while  96  tolas  forms  the  rate  for  com^ 
sugar  and  tobacco ;  the  merchants  themaelvea 
employing  for  their  own  purchases  seers  of 
105  and  108  tolas.  In  Malda  the  seer  has  no 
less  than  fifteen  different  values.  As  a  sort  of 
national  eurioaity,  wewill  vaituretoffive  them 
aU~50,  58,  60,  72, 75, 70, 30^  80t,9l,  92, 
94, 96, 100,  M)l  and  105  tolah».  In  i>acca  thto 
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relative  values  are  60,  70  and  82  tolas.  Bha- 
gaLpore  boasts  of  ux  different  seers  of  64^  67^ 
80,  88, 101  and  104  tolas  respectively.  Tbe 
merchants  of  Juanpore  employ  in  their  own 
dealings  a  seer  of  112f  tolas,  bat  retiul  to  the 
people  in  seers  of  80  and  96  tolas* 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  apparent  that 
a  greater  degree  of  confusion  could  not  possi- 
bly exist,  nor  greater  hindrances  to  internal 
trade 4Uid  prosperity.  Those  large  transactions 
of  English  merchants,  by  which  the  prices 
of  any  commodity  are  equalized  through- 
out Great  Britain,  by  supplying  the  wants  of 
one  place  from  the  abundance  of  another,  are 
here  rendeiped  impossible  by  the  infinite  diffi- 
culty which  roust  be  experienced  before  the 
local  rates  can  be  compared.  It  does  not  by 
an^  means  follow  that  because  the  market 
rate  of  any  article  at  one  station  ia  30  Rupees 
the  maund,  and  60  liupees  at  another,  that 
a  profit  will  be  the  result  of  sending  a  sup- 
ply from  tbe  one  place  to  the  other.  The 
maund  in  the  latter  place  may  contain  40 
seers  of  70  tolas  each  ;  while  in  the  apparent-' 
)y  cheap  locality  it  may  be  but  30  seers  of  45 
tolas  each,  and  thus  the  price  be  absolute- 
ly higher  than  in  the  first.  Nor  can  the  re- 
lative values  be  compared,  for  the  variations 
-are  so  numerous  and  arbitrary,  that  an  agent 
would  be  required  in  each  village,  to  whom 
careful  reference  would  have  to  be  made  in  each 
transaction,  an  arrangement  which  would  en- 
fcail  ruinous  expense  and  delays.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  must  follow  any  rash  at- 
tempts at  comparative  valuation,  we  may 
mention  that  so  good  an  authority  as  Dr. 
Forbes  Watsmi  seriously  states  that  in  Jub- 
bulpore  excellent  wheat  may  be  obtained  at 
twopence  the  biuhd,  because,  in  their  report 
upon  a  sample  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
the  local  committee  observe  that  it  is  sold  at 
80  many  seers  the  rupee.  They  referred  to 
the  small  retail  seer  of  the  Jubbulpore  bazaar, 
while  Dr.  Watson  supposed  that  they  referred 
to  one  of  the  very  much  larger  seers  in  use  in 
other  parts  where  he  gained  his  experiences, 
and  hence  his  very  curious  mistake.  With  the 
exception  of  the  weight  of  the  Rupee,  180 
grains,  there  exists  no  defined  standard  of 
Weight  or  Measure  in  India.  .There  are  cer- 
tain traditionary  standards,  but  these  differ  all 
over  the  couutryy  aud  in  practice  are  not  adher- 
ed to,  nor  is  there  any  law  on  tbe  subject,  by 
which  the  gross  irregularities  that  prevail  can 
be  checked. 

The  unit  of  Linear  measure  in  tndia,  k 
generally  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger  of  a  tall  man.  This 
length  is  known  as  the  h(U,  Hind.,  or  moolum, 
Tarn.,  mora,  Tel.,  and  avereges  19^  inches.  It 
is  always  translated  eubii,  though  invariably 
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exceeding  the  English  cubit  of  18  inchflB,b|l\ 
or  2  inches.  In  the  Southern  Gamatic,  tSieo^ 
or  length  of  a  tall  man's  foot,  is  in  me,  ud 
averages  10^  inches.  The  Ouz  of  India,  (trtoi- 
lated  yard^  is  partially  in  use  all  overlndis, 
but  varies  in  different  localities  from  26  toS6 
inches.  In  Bombay  it  is  27  inches,  lod  in 
the  JNorth-West  Provinces  of  India  it  bn 
been  defined  by  Gk>vemment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Survey,  at  SG  inches.  Altbongh  tis 
above  are  the  Indian  linear  meuoic^ 
tl4e  English  yard  and  foot  are  very  exto- 
sively  adopted  by  native  artisans;  vA 
in  all  the  Public  Works  of  India^  whidi  fin 
employment  to  thousands  of  natives,  tbeED|- 
lish  linear  measure  is  invariably  employed. 
Considering  tlierefore  that  this  meatonis 
already  so  familiar  to  the  people,  and  ty 
their  own  is  so  undefined,  aud  fluotaatingii 
practice,  there  can  be  little  doubt  hot  tkt 
the  English  Yard  and  Foot  should  be  deter- 
mined on  ill  a  new  Metrical  system. 

JSuperJicM  measure  need  only  be  noticti 
in  connection  with  Land  measure.  Aoeordiif 
to  the  ancient  Indian  practice  an  area  of  )fd 
is  often  named  after  the  quantity  of  seed  le- 
q  ttired  to  sow  it,  or  the  quantity  it  will  pv^ 
duce,  and  of  course  the  actual  area  differs  ai- 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  person  vb 
makes  the  estimate.  Where  linear  defioititf 
is  given,  mention  is  made  of  Rods  or  Ba^ 
of  80  many  cubits,  but  the  cubit  is  uDdeM 
and  areas  of  the  sam^  denomination  areded'' 
ed  from  different  multiples  of  tbe  Rod  or  Bflf^ 
Of  the  more  definite  terms  the  Bheega  fttnik 
in  Bengal  and  the  North- West  Provinces,  b 
Hengal  it  is  1,600  square  yards,  and  ioAi 
North-West  Provinces  it  is  3,025  square  71A 
lu  the  Bombay  Presidency  it  is  not  autboritfr 
tively  defined,  but  averages  about }  of  saacfi 
The  term  is  quite  unknown  in  the  Hi^ 
Presidency,  where  the  authorised  messs'J' 
the  Gawnie  of  57,600  square  feet,  or  1*30 
acre  ;  there  are,  also,  other  looal  land  Dieii«* 
defiued,  but  presenting  great  differenteBfl* 
from  the  other  ;  as  the  chain  of  3'€4  i^<ii*'»*| 
teed'CoUah' o{  1*62  acres,  tbe  vayUed^ 
acres,  aud  the  Indlah  of  8*82  acres. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  North-WeetB* 
vinces  of  India  has  been  surveyed  by  Gofi* 
ment  officers.  Th^  area  of  each  village  r 
rather  parish,  to  use  an  English  term)  is^ 
in  Imperial  acres,  but  the  areas  of  die^ 
appertaining  to  each  village,  are  given  0^ 
cal  hheegas.  The  iutroducfeioo  of  the  iw. 
therefore,  was  only  partial.  In  the  ^^ 
lately  made  in  the  Bombay  1^*^^^"^^^*^*  ^ 
area  of  each  field  is  recorded  ia  ^^ 
only  in  the  English,  but  in  tiie 
acottuts,  and  the  term  is  well  known 
derstood  amo^g  the  people.    Id  tiie  1W*| 
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Presidency,  the  districts  of  Bellarj  and  Cad- 
dapnh  were  measured  field  by  field  (as  far  as 
the  land  was  cnltirable)  in  acres,  in  1803, 
and  Kumool  in  the  same  way  in  1 842.  In 
Saleni,  the  records  of  field  measurements  made 
about  1800,  are  entered  both  in  the  native 
terms  and  their  equivalents  in  acres,  aud  the 
acre  is  by  far  the  best  known. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  the  intra- 
dnction  of  the  Imperial  acre  seems  not  only 
most  desirable,  but  quite  feasible.  Where 
lands  have  aLready  been  aceuratdy  measur- 
ed, and  contents  recorded  in  native  terms, 
those  terniis  might  be  converted  into  acres; 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  surveys  now  going 
on,  all  measorements  might  be  at  once  in  acres. 
This  plan  has  already  been  suocessfnlly  adopt- 
ed in  the  present  re-sorvey  of  the  southern 
districts  of  Madracr^  and  the  acre  is  supersed- 
ing the  caumie.  lu  the  new  survey  now  in 
progress  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  acres  and 
handredths  of  acres  are  employed. 

With  regard  to  the  stibdwinoni  of  the  acre, 
they  have  hitherto  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
been  in  40ths  (orQoonti^),  and  16ths  of  40thB; 
or  else  in  16ths  (annas)  and  4ths  of  16ib8. 
Where  the  natural  fractions  of  halves  and 
quarters  are  not  employed,  a  decimal  sub- 
division IS  moet  desirable ;  not  only  is  the 
computation  far  easier  to  the  surveyors,  but 
records  in  decimals  are  far  more  intelligible 
than  in  Boods  and  Parches,  and  money  values 
in  relation  to  areas  more  easily  caleulatod. 
The  aceaa  recorded  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Great  Britain,  in  which  Survey  every  field 
is  measured,  are  now  in  acres,  and  dedmcdi 
to  the  third  place.    There  cannot  be  a  better 
anthority  for  a  decimal  subdivision,  aud  it 
offers  no  difficulty  to  the  natives  as  regards 
fon<£  measurement.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
argue  why  a  decimal  subdivision  of  Land 
measnre  should  be  easier  of  introduction  than 
a  decimal  arrangement  of  Weights  and  Mea* 
anres  in  genera).     It  is,  in  practice,  a  mere 
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The  traditionary  and  acknowledged  unit  of 
weight   is    generally  the  Rupee;  thus  th^ 
**  Seer''  is  said  to  be  so  many  Rupees  weight ; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  possible  to  s^y  what 
was  the  weight  of  the  Rupee  forming  the  ori'<- 
gtnal  unit.     The  Rupees  of  the  different  na* 
tive   governments   varied  considerably,   and 
even  under  the  British  role  the  Sicca  Bnpee^ 
of  Bengal  was  192  grains,  when  the  Arcot 
Rupee  of  Madrns  was  176^.  These  differences 
in  the  small  unit  would  effect  the  larger  ones 
considerably,  and  aggravate  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  was  their  original  and  reel  value. 
Besides  this,  terms  of  the  same  denomination 
do  not  by  any  means  denote  the  same  value. 
A  candy  (Ehundee)  for  instance,  in  one  place 
differs  very  much  from  the  candy  of  another 
place.     Again,  a  candy,  for  instance,  of  me- 
tnl,  is  not  the  same  as  a  candy  of  tobacco ; 
and  there  is  a  different  candy  for  cotton  and 
sugar.     The  candy  used  in  buying  is  not  al* 
ways  the  same  in  the  same  place  as  the  can- 
dy used  in  selling.    There  has,  however,  from 
time  immemorial  been  a  small  wei^t  called  a 
to^9  in  use  by  goldsmiths  and    jewellers, 
which  has  maintained  a  ponderary  value  of 
about  182  or  184  grains.    The  Furruckabad 
rupee  used  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  had 
hitherto  been  180284  grains.    The  Rupee  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  had  been  for  some  years 
180  grains.    The  *'  Sicca*'  Bupee  of  Bengal 
still  remained  at  192  grains,  but  this  coin- 
age was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  Aot 
XVII.  of  1885,  and  since  that  date  the  Com- 
pany's Bupee  of  180  grains  has  been  the  only 
Rupee  coined  at  any  of  the  Qovemment  mints. 
When  the  Government  of  India,  by  Aet  VII. 
of  1838,  (the  main  purport  of  which  was  to 
fix  the  weight  of  the  Furruckabad  rupee  at 
180  grains)  decided  on  180  grains  as  the  ^2a, 
they  in  the  same  Act  declared  that  this  tola 
should  be  '*  the  unit''  of  a  general  system  of 
WeighU in  all  Oovemmmt  trdnsactians" 
The  '*  Table"  of  Weights  adopted  by  the 


division  of  account     In  England  not  one  I  Government  of  India  for  the  use  of  their  own 


person  in  a  thousand  is  the  least  put  out  by 
fche  substitution  of  decimals  for  Roods  and 
Perches  :  whereas,  not  o^e  in  a  thousand  but 
nrpuld  be  inconvenienced  (for  a  time)  by  the 
rabetitation  of  lOths  of  Gallons  for  Pints,  or 
by  Onnees  of  ten  to  the  Found.  The  cawnie 
taell  is  in  several  districts  in  the  Madras 
Pratidency,  subdivided  into  lOOths,  and  in 
lie  present  re-survey  of  the  southern  dis- 
ricta  of  Madras,  the  decimal  subdivision  of 
]ia  a«re  has  beeimtuthorised,  as  stated  abovX 
Tbe  larger  wights  throughout  India  are 
utterly  devoid  (in  practice)  of  rule  or  unifor- 
^tXf  ^^^B  gonenBy  misshapen  lumps  of 
^etal  J  or  stones,  and  varjring  in  value  as  well 
p    clanon^fttioo  in  every  district   almost. 
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offices,  is  in  accordance  with  native  usage  in 
Bengal,  and  was  approved  of  by  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
It  is  as  follows  : 


S-OTSMSlbs.  AToir. 
89f  Uif.«lM)1lr 


1  ToU         s  ISO  OrtAn; 

ft  TolM       .,     1  Chiit»k. 
16  Chitt&kB  »     I  8Mr  *>  80  ToUw    * 
40  Seeia       is     1  Miuitts(oriiiuiiid)i 

If  any  system  of  weights  be  selected  from 
those  now  current  in  any  part  of  India,  the ' 
above  seems  to  be  the  best,  not  only  because 
it  is  founded  on  a  defined  standard,  originat- 
ing in  the  weight  of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  but 
because  it  includes  the  ''Beer"  of  80  tola& 
which  is  a  weight  known  and  acknowledged 
in  tome  degree  all  over  India.  It  is  in  short 
a  Ponderary  system  which  as  far  MfaeUUy  o/ 
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introduction  is  concerned,  has  a  preference 
over  any  other. 

.  in  tbe  140>000  sqoiure  miles  comprised  in 
the  Madras  Fresideucy,  not  a  single  b&sar- 
fiian  has  altered  his  weights  one  graioi  ur  hid 
measures  one  fraction  of  a  cabic  inch  in  con- 
eequence  of  the  Calcatta  notification.  Nei- 
ther was  the  Act  intended  to  go  farther  than 
legaUse  the  tola  as  a  unit.  The  'Table  of 
Weights"  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  even  in  Govemmeni  ircuuactiona. 
In  the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette  of  the  20tb 
October,  1846,  the  following  Table  of  Weights 
was  pablisbed  as  that  which  was  to  be  lued 
in  that  Presidency ; 

tSO  Onlu    «*  X  ToU. 
Z  Tolis      B  I  PoUum. 

40  PoUumi  —  1  Vi68       »  lmTolu»  8*0657  Ibf.  aToir. 
a ,  VUs       B  1  Blftimd  ss  WO  ToUb  *»  WVibl  lU.  a^oir. 

This  ^  Table '  was  sanctioned  for  Madras  by 
the  GoTernment  of  India,  aud  is,  as  will  be 
seen  on  comparison,  entirely  different,  with 
^6>  exception  of  the  tola  unit,  from  the 
weights  i^pted  for  Calcutta. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment  Table  does  not  acknowledge  the  '*  seer" 
weight  at  all ;  but  still  a  seer  weight  of  80 
tolas,  known  as  the  ''pucka"  seer  is  met  with  all 
over  India.  This  quantity  is  not  much  in  me  in 
Botttheni  India,  where  the  ^'  seer"  of  24  tolas 
called  the  <<cutcha**  seer,  is  more  c<mimon.  The 
original  unit  of  weight  in  Southern  India 
seems  to  have  been  the  gold  coin  called  by  the 
English  a  ''pagoda.''  It  is  now  nticnrrent,  bnt 
was  abontSS^grams  weight. 80  pagodas  weight 
is,  according'ta  the  Native.  Tables,  a  "  seer" 
(cutcha)  of  34  rupees  weij^t.  X'his  corre- 
sponded with  the  averape  weight  of  the  old 
native  nipee  of  175  grains;  bat  since  the 
introduction  of  the ''  Company's  rupee"  oC180 
grains*  the  ''  pagoda  weight"  is  64  gmitis 
generally.  Tbe  same  confusion  formerly  exist- 
ed in  Bengal,  between  a  Sicca  weight  of  179} 
grains,  and  a  Sicca  rupee  of  192  grains.  There 
are  also  '*  seers"  both  in  Madras  and  Bombay, 
of  84  Rupees  weight.  Still,  a  seer  of  80  tolas 
could  no  doubt  be  mora  easily  introduced 
throughout  India  than  any  other  weight. 

The  Calcutta  official  "  mun''  or  maund,  is 
82f  lbs,  avoir.,  and  is  not  known  in  any  part 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  except  at  tbe 
Government  Salt  Depdts,  and  in  the  coast 
trade  of  grain  to  the  port  of  Madras.  The 
Madras  mannd  is  26  lbs  ;  the  Bombay  jpaaund 
is  28  lbs. ;  and  the  Surajb  inaund  in  use  on  th^ 
Western  Coast  is  31}  Ibo. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  Pouderary  system 
enunciated  by  the  Goyernment  of  India,  is 
that  it  cannot  be  made  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  Imperial  W^lg^^  of  Great  Britaiot  «id 
tMs,  considering  the  importance  of.  the  trade 
between  the  two  countriesi  and  the  fact  that 
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one  is  a  dependency  on  the  other,  isaieii« 
drawback. 

The  following  TaUe  shows  the  neinitp 
portions  that  can  be  obtained,  for  eoDvertia; 
the  above  system  of  weights  to  these  il 
Great  Britain  (avoirdupois). 

38*889  TolM«l  lb. 

t60  TolM  «fe  9  11m,  AMdiy. 

I  Seer   »S-0&714Slte. 
35  Seen  s  73  Ibe.  exactly. 
1  Mttn  *a  81  t«o-MT«fith  11m.  taoeOg:  (StMK 
7  Mune  s.  676  lbs.  aactiy. 
49  Mtta8»86owt.  (of  lis  Ibe.)  emeUf. 
27>S19  Muas  a    1  ton  (of  SMO  Ibe.) 
490  Mans  ss  18  tons  cxsetty. 
800  Mmiss  II  tons  (strtetty  ll-eSM.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  enoh  s  sjsia, 
there  will  always  be.  difficolty  and  oodai 
in  aJjuHting  the  weights  of  artickiafat 
merce  to  the  English  Table,  and  sstiteoi 
nection  between  the  two  countries  ieeam 
and  the  European  element  beconei  hi 
mariced,  the  inconvenience  will  be  moRfV 
tically  felt. 

Mr.  Prinsep,  in  his ''  Usefol  TM^  pmi 
list  of  some  300  Rupees  of  Native  3bl 
mostly  of  dates  prior  to  any  regular  eoisi 
of  the  Indian  Ooveniment.  They  awM 
about  175  grains  ;  ai^d  had  tbe  Qovenai 
adopted  175  grains  instead  of  180  fvi 
rupee,  a  **  Seer*'  of  80  rupees  would  hswtai 
exactly  2  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  and  a**  Mi^' 
40.  seers,  exactly  80  lbs.  atoirdupoitj  asl) 
Muns  exactly  2,000  lbs.,  or  ilie  propo«iii 
Ton  for  Great  Britain.  The  mpee  of  9 
grains  is  now  so  well  established  iaalO 
Presidencies,  and  there  is  sadi  an  enontf 
silver  circulation  in  IikBa,  that  it  seoniii 
practicable  to  reduce  the  Bopee  to  175  gak 
and  if  the  same  content  of  pare  sUver  van 
tained,  (which  would  be  neoessary  fst  ^ 
credit  of  the  State)  the  ''  touch"  vosH  I 
laised  from  H  or  -91666,  to  -943,  wtiek« 
be  deemed  too  high  for  durability.  TheM 
of  silver  in  France  (where,  as  in  ladit,^ 
the  legal  standard  of  vsloe)  is  ^0(X  ^ 
England  it  is  '925. 

Mr.  Bay  ley  proposes  a  "  seer**  of  7T}  ^ 
instead  of  80.  As  far  as  the  lacai^  forli 
tng  donbtfnl  weigfits  by  the  eoui  di 
country,  this  would  answer  as  wdl  u90^ 
for  a  quarter  rupee  is  just  as  mnchacBii 
defined  wMgbt  (45  grains)  as  a  wfaob  i# 
and  where  one  can  be  obtained,  theete' 
This  f'seer"  would  differ  2^  totm^ 
from  the  one  adopted  for  Govenuaeat  ^ 
actions  in  Calcutta,  but  piaotioally  tbt^ 
weights  in  India,  even  though  profasa^^ 
be  80  tolas  weight,  are  seldom  so  msiM 
iaer  is  generally  said  to  hi^so  maay  W 
weight,:  and  as  the  rupees  of  former  dif^ 
which'  these  seers  were  fouDded*  ff 
about  175  grains,  the  original  wej^ 
be  more  nearly  obtained  by  a  "seer^  d 
tolas.  Bmkiea^  as  has  already  besa 
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Ibe  80  tola  "  seer^'  is  not  univeraal,  the  *'  seer" 
weight  varyiog  in  different  localities  ;  and  to 
inbstitutea  77|  tola  weight  in  these  localities 
vould  not  be  more  of  an  innovation  than 
mbstituting  a  "seer"  of  eighty  tolas. 

The  *'  seer"  of  77|  tolas  wonid  be  only  5 
[rains  short  of  a  doable  {M>und,  or  two  pounds 
voirdupois;  that  is,  it  woald  be  13,995  grains 
nstead  of  14,000 ;  which  would  only  make  a 
lifference  of  1*42  lbs  in  a  proposed  new  ton 
f^,000  Ibe,  a  difference  within  the  limits  of 
rror  in  weighing.  It  would  be  advisable 
erhaps  to  define  tbe  '*  seer**  legally,  as  equi- 
alent  to  two  aT<iirdapois  pounds ;  and  it 
light  at  the  same  time  be  declared  that  a 
ser  of  77|  tolas  weight  would  not  be  con- 
BDQned  as  short. 

The  Government  of  I^dia  neither  in  Aot 
II  of  1833,  nor  in  the  *' Table*'  set  forth 
f  them,  made  any  allusion  to  measures  of 
opacity,  although  it' is  matter  of  more  impor- 
Ace  than  the  weights,  seeing  that  by  far  the 
:eater  portion  of  the  doniedtic  transactions  iu 
idia  are  in  grain.  The  Calcutta  Chamber  of 
ommercoi  when  on  the  19th  of  May  1836, 
ley  resolved  to  adopt  the  weights  of  the  Go- 
iminenty  nrged  the  introduction  of  the  im- 
irial  gallon  for  liquids,  and  proposed  that 
(W  measures  of  ca|)acity  for  grain  should  be 
gttlated  by  the  weights ;  but  they  did  not 
aw  bow  this  was  to  be  dune,  nor  does  it  neem 
mil  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between 
Iry"  and,*'  liquid"  measures.  The  Govern- 
dnt  declined  to  act  on  the  recommendation  of 
3  Chamber,  and  whatever  might  have  been 
Dtemplated  by  Act  VII  of  1833,  nothing  has 
sr  been  announced  by  way  of  defining  the 
>acitie8  of  the  grain  measures  iu  Bengal. 
le  only  measures  made  up  at  the  Mint  by 
ihoxity  of  the  Government  are  th^  imperial 
Ion  and  its  submultiples,  for  use  in  the 
dical  and  victualling  departments ;  but 
\  Court  of  Directors  in  their  Despatch 
17tb  July  1833,  expected  the '*  general 
option  in  India"  of  the  imperial  measures. 
3  JdadroB  Government  however,  in  their 
bification  referred  to  above,  promulgated  a 
le  of  measures  to  be  used  in  Govemmens 
r»fii»ction6,  as  follows : 

|2ock      =  '  12}  cabic  inobet . 

lloeks  =:  1  Measure  (Paddee)  ~  lOo  cubic  inchei. 
[^jumressB  1  Blaroal  ss.  SOO  cubic  incbeai 

^xid  this  arrangement  was  aanctiouedby  the 
yrexn^^v^nunent  for  theMadrasPresidency. 
I  ehese  measures  have  not  been  adopted 
^tto  p^ple,  and  even  iu  the  town  of  Madras, 
Oovemment  have  authorised  the  stamping 
\^  ^ha  Government  seal,  tbe^*  customary'^ 
^jxTB  or  puddee  of  104^  cubic  inches, 
clx  has  been  the  reaZ  standard  since  1802. 
fs^  Bombay  Government  attempted  to 
r>duce  a'  **  Seer-measure"    of  the    capa- 
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city  of  57  cubic  inohee,  but  this  being  so 
much  smaller  than  tbe  umial''  8eer- measure*^ 
uf  that  Presidency^  the  scheme  has  not  met 
with  success. 

Mr.  James  Prinsep's  observation  that 
**  India  does  not,  properly  speaking,  possess 
dry  or  liquid  measures,  and  that  where 
these  are  employed,  they  depend  upon,  and 
in  fact  represent,  the  •*  seer'*  or  "  maund" 
toeight"  is  true  of  India  generally,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madras  and  in  some  of  the 
southern  districts,  the  ordinary  grain  measure' 
is  a  ^'  puddee,*'  which  does  not  represent  any 
weight ;  and  the  "  puddee"  varies  greatly  in 
different  localities. 

Tbe  most  common  grain  measure,  and  one 
which  is  to  some  extent  known  in  almost  every 
part  of  India,  is  the  *'  seer-measure  ;"  this  is 
always  understood  to  be  a  measure'  which,' 
wh^.n  heaped^  will  contain  a  "  seer''  weight  of 
rio6)Or  in  some  places  instead  of  rice,  a  mixture 
of  the  9  most  common  grains,  known  as  the 
noudaniam  measurement  The  nine  grains 
used  in  tbe  Madras  Presidency  are  rice,  chenna, 
cooltee,  pessaloo,  minamaloo,  dholl,  anama- 
loo,  gingely  oil-seed  and  wheat.  As  only 
heaped  measure  is  reco^iised  by  native  usage/ 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  rule  as  to  the  cubic' 
contents  of  the  measures  used  ;  for  veasels  of 
very  different  cubic  contents  may  contain  the 
same  when  heaped,  in  consequence  of  having 
different  diameters.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  Values  given  to  Indian  measures,  in  such 
tables  as  those  of  Major  Jervis  or  Dr.  Kelly 
in  his  Cambist,  being  foupded  on  the  guaged 
cubic  contents,  do  not  represent  the  true 
quantities. 

In  1852,  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  insti* 
tuteda  special  enquiry  into  the  grain  measures 
of  each  district.  They  were  found  to  be  of  all 
shapes  and  materials.  Some  were  in  the  form 
of  hour  glasses  ;  some  were  joints  of  bamboo, 
and  some  earthenware  pots  ;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  it  was  found  that  they  were  in  most  dia- 
tricts  intended,  when  heaped,  to  contain  a  seer 
weight,  or  a  definite  number  of  seerH,  either  of 
rice  or  of  mixed  grain,  but  usually  rice  ;  and 
the  ''  seer"  weight  was  generally  that  of  80  ^ 
tolas.  Measures  in  every  district  were  guaged 
with  water,  rice,  and  cooltee  or  horse  grum, 
and  it  was  found  that  (taking  100  cubic  incheis 
of  water  to  weigh  140  tolas,  whlchat  a  temper^ 
ature  of  81*'  is  true  to  ^  a  grain)  rice  on  an 
average  weighed  113  tolas  to  the  100  enbio 
inches.  In  the  Northern  Districts,  it  averaged- 
111  tolas ;  in  the  town  of  Madras  114,  and  in 
the  other  districts  112  and  113.  The  rice  used 
was  what  is  called  in  Madras,^'  Pucha  arisee^' 
Tam.,"  Kucha  Cbawul,  EroD.^  or  raw  rice, 
to  distinguish  it  from  ^Poolungnl,  Tam,*^ 
Oobala  Chawul^  Hind.,  or  that  which  » 
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Diaroe^- 

tor 
incheB. 


Tolas  wt 
of  roe  in 
heap. 


floalded  before  husking.  Old  rioe  would 
weigh  something  lighter.  In  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Bayley  he  found  100  cubic 
inches  of  the  9  mixed  grains,  to  weigh  115  to- 
laa. From  the  reports  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Ahme- 
dabad  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1849, 
it  appears  he  found  that  a  measure  holding 
137^  tolas  of  water,  held  when  struck  114} 
tolas  of  mixed  grain,  which  gives  116}  to 
100  cubic  inches  ;  and  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Poona, 
found  that  a  vessel  containing  80  tolas  weight 
ot  water  would  hold  66|  tolas  of  mixed  grain, 
which  also  gives  116}  tolas  to  100  cubic 
inches.  Cooltee  or  horse  gram  was  found  by 
the  Madras  experiments  to  average  1 1 6  tolas  to 
100  cubic  inches,  but  it  varied  from  1 1 3  to  1 18. 
From  the  same  experiments 
the  weights  of  the  heaps  (of 
rice)  on  various  diameters 
were  determined  as  shown 
in  the  margin  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  dealers  in  the 
bazaar  would  not  heap  quite 
so  liberally.  The  accuracy  is 
of  course  not  so  great  but 
that  the  diameter  may  be 
considered  either  the  inner  or 
outer. 

The  best  **  Seer-measures" 
are  about  3}  to  3J  inches  in 
diameter,  and  6  inches  deep, 
but  they  are  never  true  cy- 
linders. Their  cubic  contents 
aire  from  66  to  66^  cubic  in- 
ches, holding  from  74  to  75 
tolas  of  rice  when  strucky  and 
80  when  heaped.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  a  vessel  of  66  ^jg 
cubic  inches  capacity  will 
contain  at  a  temperature  of 
64°  (a  good  day  temperature 
for  India,)  16650  grains,  or 
exactly  92A  tolas  weight  of 
water.  This  would  ht)ld'on 
an  average  when  ttttick,  74^  tolas  weight  of 
nee  ;  and  with  a  diameter  of  37  inches,  80 
tolas  if  heaped.  Thus  if  a 
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(and  the  term  mun  or  maand  is  not  in  me  ■ 
a  grain  measure  in  Southern  India,)  it  wnii 
be  better  to  give  some  name  to  a  qoantity  r- 
presented  by  100  seers.  This  might  be  ealladi 
**  Saotee,"  from  aao,  a  hundred .  The  "  tabb* 
adverted  to  above  would  be  as  follows : 
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be  adopted,  such  a  measure  would  be  exactly 
what  is  understood  by  the  natives  of  the 
country  to  be  a  "  Seer-measUre." 

> 

.  The  sub-multiples  of  the  '*  Seer-measure" 
are  generally  (not  always)  used  for  liquid 
measures  in  India.  The  only  liquids  sold  by 
Boeasuie,  are  ghee  (clarified  butter),  oil,  and 
milk*  Ho  dttfiiied  measure  is  used  for  arrack 
and  toddy  (intoxicating  liquors),  and  spirits 
in  Madras  aee  sold  by  the  ''  dram''  of  5'775 
<?ubic  inches^  or  ^th  of  the  old  wine  gallon. 
Instead  of  making  40  "  seer-measnres"  ss  1 
**  Mun-meaaure,"  whidi  might  loause  a  confu- 
•iou  in  the  terms  of  weight  and  measure, 
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Mr.  Bayley  proposed  as  a  measure  of  eip>- 
city,  a  vessel  to  be  called  a  "  Seer,"  but  exact- 
ly equivalent  to  an  imperial  quart  % 
present  **  seer-measure''  averages  a  capacity* 
66}  cubic  inches  :  the  quart  is  69-3185.  Tbt 
present  '^seer-measure"  contains,  when  f^ 
about  74  tolas  of  rice,  or  76  of  mixed  f^ 
and  about  80  tolas  of  either  when  he»^' 
the  quart  would  contain  78  tolas  of  m*^ 
80  of  mixed  grain  when  stritek^  and  («i^* 
diameter  of  4  inches)  about  86  tolas  vba 
heaped  ;  but  heaped  measure  should  no(  ^ 
recognised  by  Gk>vernment.  He  tbinkstW 
as  thero  exists  an  English  measure  wbich  (^ 
responds  (taking  a^rucil;  contents)  so  dosalj^ 
the  native  "  seer*'  of  80  tolas,  or  to  the  "*«' 
of  77|  tolas  which  he  has  proposed,  ^^ 
should  be  adopted,  whichever  of  the  t^ 
**  seers*'  of  weiffhi  the  Qovernment  may  ffk^ 
It  is  also  to  be  added,  that  the  qoart^ 
contain  an  even  number  of  tolas  (np^^ 
weight  in  water  ;  namely,  17»460  gn>J^ 
or  97  tolas  exactly^  at  a  tempenitnre  cii^ 
Fahrenheit.  This  may  be  calcolatfld  i^ 
the  former  table. 

The  **  Seer-measure"  then  would  be  drf* 


as  a  vessel  coutaixdng  97  tolas  of  *^f^i| 
temperature  of  84**,  and  its  bulk  6WM^ 
cubic  inches.  A  reference  to  the  water  Ml| 
distUled  or  the  height  of  the  baromsto^^j 
not  be  necessary  in  practice.    The  banv' 
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n  the  tropics  fluctuates  very  slightly,  and  a 
'all  of  1  inch,  due  to  an  elevation  of  about 
KO  feet, would  only  make  a  difference  of  *616 
^rain,  to  be  deducted  from  the  normal  97  tolas 
LBsigned  to  the  quart-seer. 

It  would  not  be  necessary,  if  the  Govern- 
ment recognized  strueh  measure  only,  to  define 
he  diameters  (or  even  the  shapes)  of  the 
easels  of  capacity,  for  all  that  is  required  is 
hat  they  shall  contain  a  certain  number  of 
olas  \freight  of  water.  Still,  for  uniformity's 
ake,  and  the  more  easy  discovery  of  fraud, 
he  vessels  should  be  cylindrical}  and  it  would 
le  desirable  that  the  models,  as  well  as  all 
easels  made  up  under  Government  orders, 
hould  have  a  diameter  proportionate  in  some 
imple  ratio  to  the  depth.  The  diameter  the 
ame  as  the  depth  would  be  the  best,  but 
hoa^  who  are  accustomed  to  measuring  grain 
nd  salt,  assert  that  this  would  be  too  broad 
0  be  convenient,  and  a  diameter  one  half  the 
.epth  too  narrow.  A  good  proportion  is  that 
f  3  to  4,  and  the  contents  of  a  cylinder  being 
;ivea,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  requisite 
[iameter  and  depth. 

Let  8  =  cubic  contents  given. 

d  ==  diameter  to  be  found. 

h  =;  depth  to  be  found. 
3  :  4  2=  diameter  to  depth. 

[•hen  L^  d  =  3  I  < 

V-7854  X  i 

And  [II]  h  =  ^a^.7g54 


3  = 


V 1  0472 


From  these  formula,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ig  table  for  both  /)ry  and  Liquid  Measure. 
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*2  00 
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If  a  "  Seer"   weight  of  77$  tolas  «-  2  lbs. 

roirdnpois  were  adopted,  the  *^  Seer  measure" 

•f^he  vessel  be  struck,  would  correspond  suf • 

;i«Dtly,  for  the  weight  of  rice  varies  from 

L  2  to  114  tolas  to  lOO  cubic  inches ;  and  if 
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the  9  grains  standard  be  taken,  the  above 
*^  Seer-measure^'  will  contain  just  80  tolas^  (at 
116  tolas  to  100  cubic  inches)  and  be,  when 
ilruck,  the  exact  equivalent  of  what  is  now  the 
average  *'  8eer-measure"  when  heaped.  This 
of  course- would  render  its  introduction  much 
easier  than  any  other  struck  measure  that  can 
be  adopted. 

Even  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  the 
"Seer-measure"  is  not  recognised  in  the  Govern- 
ment Notification,  such  a  measure  averaging 
80  tolas  weight  of  rice  when  heaped,  is  in  use 
in  many  of  the  districts,  and  the  sepoys  of 
the  native  army  always  buy  by  the  seer, 
generally  considering  it  to  be  ^  of  the  Madras 
^'  customary"  measure  of  104|  cubic  inches^ 
which  would  give  69|  cubic  inches,  or  an  Im- 
perial quart.  On  the  17th  July  1855,  the 
Madras  Qovemment,  in  consequence  of  some 
dispute  on  the  subject,  decided  that  the  sepoy's 
"  Seer-measure"  should  be  5^oi  the ''  Ollucks'' 
named  in  their  proclamation  of  1836,  or  68| 
cubic  inches.  This  closely  corresponds  with 
the  quart  of  69^  cubic  inches,  which  Mr. 
Bayley  proposes  as  the  standard  ^'  Seer- 
measure." 

The  only  multiple  of  the  '*  Seer-xfieasure" 
that  seems  necessary  for  accounts,  is  one  of 
100  Seers,  which  might,  as  proposed  above,  be 
called  a  *'  Saotee."  For  sub-multiples  Mr. 
Bayley  proposes  eighths  (at'hee)  as  more  in  ae- 
cordance  with  native  usage.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  less  measure  appears  in  commercial  accounts 
than  single  seers,  and  therefore  there  is  not  so 
much  object  in  »  decimal  sub-division. 

The  objection  to  the "  Seer"  proposed  by 
the  Bombay  Government,  which  is  a  vessel 
holding  a  seer  of  80  tolas  weight  of  water,  or  a 
capacity  of  57  cubic  inches,  is  that  itisamM- 
nomer.  If  the  native  term  *'  Seer^'  be  used 
at  all,  it  should  be  the  native  idea  of  a  seer, 
that  is,  a  vessel  containing  a  seer  weight  of 
grain.  This  proposed  seer  only  holds  70 
tolas  of  mixed  grain  even  when  heaped. 

The  Metrical  System  which  Mr.  Bayley 
would  propose  for  India,  combining  more 
decidedly  than  any  other  of  which  he  can  think 
the  three  great  objects,  viz.,  assimilation 
to  the  English  system,  approximation  to  the 
existing  native  system,  and  a  means  of  test- 
ing both  weight  and  measure  of  capacity  by 
the  coin  of  the  country^  is  as  follows  :  I.  For 
Linear  measure,  the  English  yard  and  foot^ 
without  at  present  defining  the  subdivisions. 
II.  For  Land  measure,  the  Acre,  decimally 
subdivided.  III.  For  Weight,  the  Seer,  of 
21bs»  avoirdupois,  corresponding  to  77|  Rupees 
weight;  with  a  multipleof  a  *'Muu"  of  50  seers, 
(==  100  lbs.),  and  sub-multiples  of  "  Annas" 
or  leths  of  Seers.  IV.  For  Measure  of  Capa- 
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eiiy,  a  '' Seer^meASure''  identioal  with  the 
Eugluh  quart,  and  defined  as  containiDg  97 
tolas  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  84°  (oon- 
taiuing  when  struck,  about  a  ^'  Seer-weight" 
of  mixed  grain)  with  a  multiple  of  a  *'  Saotee'' 
or  100  seers,  and  8ub-mi)ltiples  of  '*  at'hee" 
or  eighths. 

Mr.  Bayley  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  deci* 
mal  subdivision  of  the  Acre  in  the  new  Revenue 
Survey  of  the  CarnatiCi  and  be  also  had  oc- 
casion to  recommend  a  decimal  notation  of 
the  Assay  reports  of  the  Madras  Mint. 

It  may  be  thought  that  as  it  is  already  a 
penal  ofifence  to  use  false  weights  and  mea- 
sures, the  public  are  sufficiently  secured  ;  but 
there  is  little  use  in  testing  them  so  long  as 
the  standards  are  not  defined  by  law,  and  the 
following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  this  laxity. 

The  first  case  was  one  where    the    laud 
revenue  having  been  fixed  originally  with  re- 
ference to  the  produce  and  price  of  grain, 
complaints  were  made  of  its  pressure,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  continued  fall  (as  it  was  assert- 
ed) of  price.     To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
\^as  of  much  importance^  and  investigations 
were  made  by  Government,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  discovered  that  in  one  district^ 
the   official   "Price  Keturns"  had  been  20 
per  cent,     in  error  for  some  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  grain-dealers  having  alter- 
ed the  capacity  of  their  measures.     In  the 
second  case,  a  merchant  at  a  seaport  town  sold 
a  certain  number  of  **  candies"  of  copper  to  a 
captain  of  a  vessel,  who  found  on  re-weigh- 
ment  for  sale  at  Madras,  that  the  weight  was 
short.  The  seller  was  able  to  show  that  he 
Bold  by  the  candy  where  he  resided,  and  if 
the  dispute  had  not  been  settled  by  an  amica- 
ble arrangement^  uo  official  authority  could 
have  decided  the  question^  inasmuch  as  the 
candy  is  so  many  seers^  and  the  seer  so  many 
rupees,  bat  tehat  rupee  uo  one  can  tell :   cer- 
tainly not  the  present  one,   which  is   some 
grains  heavier  than  the  rupees  of  the  native 
mints,  current  when  the  weights  were  origi- 
nally established.     In  the  third  case,  a  loug 
correspondence  took   pUvce  in   the   Military 
department,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  as 
to  whether  a  regiment  of  sepoys  had  not  over- 
drawn their  rations ;  it  being  asserted   that 
the  Seer-measure  of  the  town  where  they  were 
quartered,  was  too  large.  The  Government  re- 
quested the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
but  the  only  answer  they  could  give,  was  that 
the  native  '^  seer''  differed  in  different  places, 
at  the  option  of  the  bazaar-men,  and  that  as 
the  Government  in  their  proclamation   had 
made  no  mention  of  a  Seer  for  use  ''in  govern- 
ment  transactions,"  there  was  no  official  de- 
finition of  such  a  measure.     lu  the    fourth 
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case,  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras  m 
informed  that  measures  of  capacity  weni 
use  in  the  town,  bearing  the  GoveniDet 
stamp,  and  yet  differing  in  capacity  fromth  , 
contents  prescribed  by  the  proclamation  m& 
tioned  above.  These  measures  were  ezaois- 
ed,  and  found  to  be  4  per  cent,  in  em)r,  bi 
the  St-amping  Department  asserted  tb&t  tJMj 
were  in  accordance  with  an  old  ttandard  b 
their  office,  and  the  Goverument  declinedera 
to  prohibit  their  seal  being  affixed  to  measQW 
opeiily  at  variance  with  their  own  prodaiBa^ 
tion.  All  these  instances  occurred  vitliia 
three  or  four  years,  and  similar  cases  iiapp« 
constantly,  for  want  of  some  positive  Ibvob 
the  subject,  and  the  evil  cannot  be  remedied 
by  a  mere  proclamation,  which  is  not  binding. 

All  government  transactions,  accounts, tuifi, 
<&c.,  should  be  in  terms  of  the  new  ijtitm, 
and  in  every  purchase  made  by  the  public  di- 
partments,  their  own  standard  weights  ud 
measures  should  be  employed.  This  v^ 
supersede  the  attempts  (always  futile]  to sp^ 
cify  on  every  occasidu,  iu  equivalent  tenssjj 
the  authorized  standard,  the  ever  varying  i^ 
uncertain  values  of  the  native  weights  oi 
measures.  For  general  purposes,  aud  tf  > 
guide  to  the  departmental  officers,  tables  d 
equalization  should  be  prepared  for  eacfadii^ 
triot,  showing  the  average  results  of  expai' 
ments  made  to  determine  the  value  of  tfa^iS' 
cal  weights  and  measures.  Such  tables  tboiit 
useful,  will  not  of  course  be  conclosiFe  a 
every  case  of  purchase,  inasmuch  as  weigbu 
and  measures  differ  in  different  viilagee,  d 
the  tables  can  only  give  the  result  of  tbeavfl- 
age  of  the  diatrict.  Such  tables  have  b« 
lately  compiled  in  the  presidency  of  Madni. 

The  following  memorandum  by  MrM 
being  an  enclosure  iu  a  letter  from  tbt  ij^ 
of  Directors  of  the  £.  I.  Company  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Madras,  dated  6th  July  l^ 
on  the  occasion  of  forwarding  standard  veigMi 
and  meHHures  in  accordance  with  Act  5>  ft^ 
IV.  cap.  74. 
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7jlbix  I.  Thermometer.  Table  IT.  Barometer. 
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Ex.  Suppose  the 
Barometer  at  29*54 
iDchoB.  (6«low30^) 


•5  = 

•04  =x 


1  -2300 
-0984 


1-3284  grains 
to  be  deducUd  from  the 
Gallon  of  70,000  grains. 


If  the  Barometer  is 
above  30  inches,  the 
grains  are  to  be  added. 


The  following  abstract,  adapted  to  lbs.  avoir. 
ad  to  tola  (or  rupee)  weights,  has  beea  pre- 
ared  from  the  above  : 
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Mr.  Prinsep  remarks  that  the  system  of 
weights. established  in  India  by  Regulation 
VII  of  1833,  was  founded  on  the  same  unit 
as  the  rupee  of  the  equalized  monetary  system 
of  British  India.  This  unit  of  the  British 
Indian  Ponderary  system  is  called  the  tola, 
which  weighs  1 80  grains  English  troy  weight, 
and  from  it,  upwards,  are  derived  the  heavy 
weights,  viz :— Chatfeack,  Ser,  and  Man  or 
Maund  ;  and  its  subdivisions,  the  smaller  or 
jeweller's  weights,  called  Masha,  Rati,  and 
Dhan.  The  following  scheme  compreheuda 
both  of  these  in  one  series  : — 
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The  '<  Man''  or  Maund  of  3,200  tolas,  is 
that  established  by  Regulation  VII  of  1833, 
and  differs  from  the  many  weights  of  the  same 
name  throughout  the  country. 

Panseri  from  panch,  five,  and  ser,  as  its 
name  denotes,  is  a  five  ser  weight. 

A  Ser  is  the  commonest  weight  in  use 
in  the  retail  business  of  the  bazaars  of  India, 
and  as  it  varies  in  quantity  with  the  article 
sold,  it  has  to  be  described  as  the  Ser  of  so 
many  tolas.  The  standard  or  bazaar  Ser  of 
Bengal  being  always  80  tolas.  The  Ser  of 
salt  is  82  tolas. 


Chhatak,  from  Ch'he  six,  and  tak  marks,  is 
the  lowest  denomination  of  the  gross  weights, 
and  is  commonly  divided  into  halves  and 
quarters  (called  in  Bengali  kaohha),  thus  mark- 
ing the  line  between  the  two  series,  which  ara 
otherwise  connected  by  the  relation  of  the  Ser, 
&c,  to  the  tola. 

The  Tola  is  chiefly  used  in  the  weighing  of 
the  precious  metals  and  coins. 

Masha,  Rati  and  Dhan  are  weights  used 
chiefly  by  native  goldsmiths  and  jewellers. 
They  are  also  employed  in  the  native  valua- 
tion by  assay  of  the  predons  metals. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  far  the 
Indian  system  of  weights  corresponds  with 
the  Troy  weights  of  England,  and  with  the 
**  Systeme  Metricale  of  France."  The  coinci- 
dence of  the  former  is  perfect :  and,  in  thelat- 
ter,  the  masha  nearly  accords  with  the  gram- 

.  me  and  the  ser  with  the  kilogramme, 
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British  IndiftQ 

1 

English  Troy 

Weights. 

Weights. 

lbs. 

OS. 

4wUl   gn. 

One  Man 

100 

0 

0 

0 

OneScr 

2 

6 

0 

0 

OneOhbatak    ... 

0 

1 

17 

12 

OneToU 

0 

0 

7 

12 

One  Masba 

0 

0 

0 

16 

One  Rati 

0 

0 

0 

1-876 

French 
Weights. 


grammes 
87820183 
9S3-005 
58*310 
11-662 
0-97S 
0122 


The  following  scale  will  suffice  for  the  con- 
version of  Eoglisli  Troy  weights  into  those  of 
India. 


* 

• 

1 

• 

5 

4>- 

• 

a 

o 

.  a 

12 

240 

6,760 

32-000 

1 

20 

480 

2-6666  etc. 

1 

24 

1 

0-1383  etc. 
0-0055  etc. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  valaations  for 
the  principal  weights  of  Europe,  etc.,  extracted 
from  Kelly's  Cambist,  p.  222  ;  the  weights  in 
Troy  grains  have  been  converted  into  tolas 
by  dividing  them  by  180. 


vt 

i^2 

g-g^ 

Place  and  Denomination. 

S5.S 

sM 

©To* 

lil 

• 

^ 

!Q 

Aleppo, 

Metical 

0-405 

7890-410 

Basra, 

Miscal 

0-450 

8000' 000 

Cairo, 

Rottolo 

36-965 

86*564 

Calicut, 

Miscal 

0*383 

8347-826 

China, 

Tael 

3*221 

993-446 

Conntantinople 

>,  Cheqaee 

27-538 

116-199 

Damascus, 

Ounce 

2-600 

1252*173 

Denmark, 

Mark 

20-183 

158-546 

England, 

Pound 

32000 

100-000 

France, 

Kilogramme... 

85-745 

37*320 

Germany, 

Cologne  Mark. 

20*044 

159*645 

Holland, 

Mark 

21100 

15.1*658 

Italy, 

Florence  and 

Leghorn  Libra 

21111 

109-923 

Mocha, 

Vakia 

2-655 

1205-020 

Pegu, 

Tioal 

1-138 

2427-307 

Persia, 

Dirham 

0-839 

3812-297 

Portugal, 

Mark 

19675 

162-642 

Prussia, 

Mark 

20-050 

159*600 

Rome, 

Libbra 

29-077 

110-049 

Russia, 

Pound 

35-102 

91161 

Spain, 

Mark 

19-725 

162*230 

Venice, 

Mark 

20-452 

]56'457 

Vienna^ 

Mark 

24072 

132-933 

At  Madras  the  'man*  is  assumed  as  equal 
to  25  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  at  Bombay  the 
more  convenient  equivalent  of  28  lbs.  or  one 
quarter  cwt.  has  been  adopted  for  the  stan- 
dard man. 

The  serat  Madras  contains  8  palams  of  10 
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pagodas  etch,  so  that  like  the  ser  of  BapiS| 
has  the  subdivision  into  80  parts.  Li  Ik 
Malabar  system  also  used  at  Madraai2|piU 
(1  fanam)  make  a  ser,  and  the  tola  oceafii 
the  place  of  the  man ;  it  is  equal  to  23*192  h 

The  ser  at  Bombay  is  divided  into  20  pi^ 
or  72  tanks  of  72  grains  troy  each. 

Tank,  as  now  existing  in  Bombay,  ii  71 
grains.  In  Dharwar  it  is  50  grains,  aadi 
Ahmednuggur  it  is  268  grains. 

Man.     The  man  system  follows  the 
mou  scale,  viz : 

16  Chhatak  =  1  ser. 

40  ser  =  1  man. 

20  roan  » 1 
khandi  or  o 

Pameri,  The  use  of  a  five  ser  wagbtih 
universally  prevails  under  the  nameof  Fioni 
dhari  or  visa.  The  dhari,  from  its  name  bsf- 
ever,  seems  to  be  properly  a  measure,  asd* 
Gordingly,  while  in  Malwa  it  is  equal  to  dm 
in  other  places  it  is  found  of  4i  4^,  5|,  lQ,lli 
and  12  sers* 

The  terms  adholaor  adheli,  half; pie < 
powah,  quarter ;  adhpao,  half  quarter,  ^i* 
themselves. 

Dry  and  Liquid  Afeoiures,  *  India  ^ 
not,  properly  speaking,  possess  dry  or  \ii^ 
measures.  Where  these  are  emplojii 
they  depend  upon,  and  in  fact  Rp> 
sent  the  ser  or  man  weight,  and  the  valoeflfi 
vessel  of  capacity  rests  solely  on  the  y^ 
contained  in  it.  The  mode  in  which  this ii^ 
fected  for  the  dry  measures  of  the  sontb  d 
west  of  India,  is  by  taking  an  equal  mixttf 
of  the  principal  grains,  and  forming  t  nd 
to  hold  a  given  weight  thereof,  so  as  to  obM 
an  average  measure :  sometimes  salt  is  iadi^ 
ed  amongst  the  ingredients.  Trichinopo^i 
the  only  place  where  grain  is  said  never  tob 
sold  by  weight.  The  markal  (properly  Meat 
kal,  from  the  Tamil)  and  para  are  the  a* 
roone^  measures :  the  latter  is  known  tiut)^ 
out  India.  In  CSaloatta  it  is  cal led  ferrsb,  i< 
is  used  in  measuring  lime,  etc.,  which  it  ^ 
recorded  however  in  the  man  weight  h  i 
weights,  Southern  India  retained,  froi&th 
ancient  Metrology  of  the  Hindus,  most  of  tk 
names  and  terms  properly  hindu,  J^  p^l 

is  ^^  ;  Uj^  ^isa  ;  l\^  bhara  ;  '^."^ 
khari ;       ^\^  (?  khandi),  *1 1^  baha.  iM 

out  the  Moghul  empire  on  the  contniyj^ 
ser  and  man  were  predominant.  The  «b^ 
'man'  of  Arabic  or  Hebrew  origin i<<^ 
throughout  Persia  and  northern  Inch's,  ^  ^ 
represents  very  different  values  in  difi^ 
places.  Thus  the  man  of  Tabriz  is  only  ^^ 
avpir.,  while  that  of  Falloda  in  Ahmedfl^ 
is  163^  lbs.  The  Man  of  India  varies  fBf^ 
pally  as  follows ; 
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9» 


» 


» 


Man  of  Bengal,  containing  40  sers^  and 

averaging  80  lbs.  avoir. 

Central      JCndia    (Malwa,     Ajmer    &c. 

20  sers  &  =  40  ... 
Oajarat  ft  Bombay  40  ...  &  =»  28  ... 
SoutherQ  India "»    25  ... 

There  are,  however,  many  other  varieties  of 
Qan^  from  fifteen  to  64  seers  in  weight. 

By  the  British  enactment  of  the  1st  January 
.826,  one  imperial  measure  was  established 
iS  a  substitute  for  the  variable  wine,  oil  and 
!Orn  gallons  of  England,  with  cheir  multipJes 
knd  divisions.  This  imperial  gallon  was  made 
4>  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of  distill- 
td  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of 
»2^  Fahr.  the  barometer  standing  at  30  inches, 
[t  has  a  capacity  therefore  of  277*274  cubic 
nches,  and  the  following  are  a  few  useful  de- 
rivatives from  this  unit : 
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The    gallon  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
panseri  or  dhari  of  the  Indian  corn  measures 
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while  the  bushel  bears  the  same  proximity  to 
the  man  weight 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  measures  in 
use  at  Madras. 

Cub.  In. 
1  Olluk  «  11-719 
1  Padi  =  93752 
1  Markal  =-.  0*750 
1  Parra  «  !  8-760 
1  Garce    =^  300000 

Garce,  Tjcl.  Qarissa^  a  Madras  measure  of 
400  paras. 

Olluk,  Hind.,  a  Madras  measure  of  11*719 
cubic  inches. 

Padi,  Tam.,  a  Madras  measure  of  8  olluks. 

J/aribaZ,  Tah.,  a  Madras  measure  of  8  padis. 

Parra^  TbIh,  a  Madras  measure  of  5  mar- 
kals. 

Ceylon.  The  dry  measure  of  Ceylon  is 
'  thus  given  in  the  Oriental  Metrology  : 

galloiu.  loch. 

4    Catehundoof  =  1  Ser  =»  0*84  «  4*35  dram.  +  4*3$ 

4'8  8eTS  :=s  I  Coomly    s=  1*15 

2*5  Ooomif  s=  1  Markal      =  2*68 

2    MarkaU         =  1  Parra        =  5-76  =  cube  of  11*66  ins. 
9    Parras  =  I  Amonam  =46*06  e=  Af  boshes. 

8|  Amonams      =  1  Last  =    482  —  6|  quarters. 

Linear  Measures. 

Bistffa  from  bis,  Hind.,  twenty,  is  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  Beegha,  and  besides  being  a 
measure  of  land,  is  also  used  to  signify  the  ex- 
teut  of  proprietary  right  in  an  estate.  Each 
estate  or  village  is  considered  an  integer  of  the 
Beegah  which  is  divided  into  imaginary  Biswa 
and  Biswansee,  to  show  the  right  of  any  parti- 
cular party.  Thus  the  holder  of  5  Biswa  is  a 
holder  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
village;  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  ilf 
was  used  amongst  the  Romans.  Thus  herea 
ex  summuncia,  heir  to  one  twenty-fourth  ; — 
heres  tx  dodrante^  heir  to  three-fourths  ;— 
herei  ex  (use,  sole  proprietor.  In  the  same 
manner,  bes,  hessisy  was  used  to  express  a  biswa : 
berar^ — socius  ex  besse,  and  thus  in  sound  and 
meaning,  for  of  course  there  is  no  real  connec- 
tioo,  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
words.  Be%  .  when  it  was  thus  applied  as  a 
sub-division  of  the  As,  was  the  eighth  part  of 
a  Jugerum  or  acre  ;  not,  as  is  usually  applied, 
two-thirds. 

Cos9^  Hind.,  is  the  itinerary  measure  of  In- 
dia, of  which  the  precise  value  has  been  much 
disputed,  chiefly, on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  determination  of  the  exact 
length  of  the  gaz  or  yard.  The  Ayeen-i-Ak- 
beree  lays  down  distinctly  that  the  coss  con- 
sists of  100.  cords  (tunab),  each  cord  of  50 
gaz ;  also  of  400  poles  (ban),  each  of  12^  gax : 
either  of  which  will  give  to  the  coss  the 
length  of  5^000  gaz.  The  length  of  the  cpss, 
as  ascertained  from  the  average  distances  of 
the  old  COBS  minar  or  coss  pillars,  is  s=  2 
miles,  4  furlongs,  lo8  yards.  In  different 
parts  of  India,  however,  these  vary,  and,  in 
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India,  the  ooss  Tariss  from  aboat  one  mile  to 
threa  miles. 

The  GuMeratee  Goss  is  the  greatest  distance 
at  which  the  ordinary  lowing  of  a  cow  can  be 
heard,  which  is  determined  to  be  50  jureeb 
or  15,000  gaz.  This  coss  resembles  the 
Chinese  Wh,  L  e.»  tlie  distanoe  which  can  be  at- 
tained by  a  man's  voice,  exerted  on  a  plain 
surface,  and  in  calm  weather.  Another,  in 
Bengal,  is  estimated  by  plucking  a  green  leaf 
and  walking  with  it  till  it  dry.  Another  is 
measured  by  a  hundred  steps  made  by  a 
woman  carrying  a  jar  of  water  on  her  head  and 
a  child  in  her  arms.  All  these  are  very  inde- 
finite standards.  The  same  may  be  remarked 
of  the  Oriental  tneel,  as  well  as  the  European 
mile  and  league.  The  two  former  e?ident]y 
derive  their  name  from  the  Roman  milliare, 
and  the  difference  of  the  value  proves  that  the 
mere  name  was  borrowed  without  reference  to 
its  etymological  signification.  According  to 
the  Kanioos,  the  Oriental  meel  is  a  lax  and 
vague  measure,  but  it  has  been  considered  by 
Dr.  Lee' to  be  to  the  English  one  as  139  to 
112.  The  league  also,  from  the  Grerman  lugeiit 
to  see,  and  signifying  the  distance  that  can  be 
readily  seen  by  the  eye  on  a  plain  surface,  is 
as  indefinite  as  a  Guseratee  gao  and  a  Bengal 
or  Dhuppea  cess.  Coss  is  an  Indian  word  : 
the  equivalent  in  Persian  is  kuroh,  the  same 


length  and  breadtfa«»l  niranga  of  anbUkai 
Natives  of  India  in  speaking  of  the  Ast'lks 
cnbic,  allude  to  the  natural  human  measoi 
of  18  inches,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  pnci- 
cally  used  in  measuring  off  cloths,  vAAtm, 
^0.,  and  in  taking  the  draft  of  water  of  aboit 
In  many  places  idso,  in  Bengal  and  in  Sosfr 
em  India,  the  fjiglish  pubit  has  been  adoptai 
as  of  the  same  value  as  the  native  meunt 

In  Burmah,  the  people  seemingly  oae  a  line- 
al measure  of  this  name,  consisting  of  tb 
natural  cubit  plus  a  hand  breadth,  visa 
would  be  about  twenty  inches. 

Dhoncha,  four  and  a  half^  in  a  word  in  n 
with  the  surveying  ameens  of  India,  ika 
reducing  their  linear  measurements  tobigk' 
has  ;  the  other  wordd   usdd  by  them  ia  to^ 

tional  multiplication  are, 
Deorha  1 4 

Dhuma  24 

HoDta  34 

DhoDcha  a\ 

The  size  of  the  fields  rarely  reqoin  h 
ameens  to  go  beyond  this. 

In  Madras,  Sir  Thomas  Manro  eataUiibi 
a  measure  (called  a  ground  or  mani)  of  60^ 
40  or  2,400  square  feet,  of  which  24  oithi 
kani  =  57,600aqaarefeet,=6,4OO8qQare7iii| 
or  exactly  equal  to  four  Bengal  bighas. 

The  Madras  kani  is  to  the  Engliah  MR  i 


Poncha 

Si 

Khoocha 

\ 

Sutoncha 

I 

as  the  Sanscrit  word  krosa,  of  which  four  go    i  to  1-3223,  or  as  121  to  160  nearly. 


to  the  yqfan^  about  the  precise  value  of  which 
different  opinions  are  held,  four  English  miles 
according  to  Bopp  ;  4},  5  and  9  miles  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Wilson  ;  but  according  to  the 
distances  in  Fi  Hian's  route,  the  yojan  in  his 


time  was  equal  to  seven   English  miles,  and    \  ^^^^^  28}  perches. 


In  Chingleput,  the  adi  or  Malabar  foot  i 
used  which  is  10*46  inches  :  24  adi=\\ii 
and  100  square  kali  =1  kani  or  neaHfi 
English  acre.  The  common,  kali  howefffi 
26  adis  or  22|  feet,  which  makes  the  kifli' 


this  agrees  much  better  with  what  we  find  the 
yojan  to  be  when  we  resolve  it  into  its  com- 
ponent parta 
8  Barley  coma  »  i  fioger 

24        ==  1  Dand 

1000        =  1  Kroaa 

4     =1    Yojan 

and  estimating  the  finger's  breadth  at  eight 
barley-corns,  this  makes  the  yojan  equal  to 
SIX  miles,  one  hundred  and  six  yards,  and  two 
feet. 

Bat'K  In  the  Linear  Systems  of  India,  the 
basisof  all  is  the  same, the  cubit  orhumanfore- 
arm ;  and  this  unit  is  found  in  Oriental  countries 
as  well  as  in  the  West,  divided  into  two  spans 
and  24  fingers'  breadths.  Thus  under  the 
Hindu  princes,  the  baf  h  fin  Sanscrit  hasta) 
was  equal  to  two  viUUi  or  spans,  and  to  24 
<»ngul  (angula).  The  anguU  finger,  is  divided 
into  8  jau  (Sanscrit  yava)  or  barley-corns.  4 
hat'h  or  cubits  =  1  danda  or  staff :  2000 
danda  make  1  krosa  or  kos,  which  by  this 
estimation  should  be  4000  yards  English  or 
2i  miles.  The  Lilavati  states  that  10  hati'h 
make  one  bans  or  bambooi  a&d  20 
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GuZy  or  yard.    The  Ilahee  guz  of  Akbsri 

assumed  by  the  British  Gk>veniment(^Ii^ 
to  have  been  33  inches.  The  value  oftli 
measure  varies  in  different  parts  of  India  ^ 
most  places  the  English  yard  of  36  iadieii 
understood  and  will  doubtless  soon  supciai 
all  other  values;  but  the  term  gaziB^^ 
mahomedan  introduction. 

The  Akbari  gaz  for  cloth  measure  =  46 1» 
gers  =  34^  English  inches. 

The  Ilahi  gaz,  established  by  Akbartf  ^ 
sole  standard  measure  of  the  empire  ^^iO  1^ 
gers  ==  30|  English  inches. 

The  Akbari  beegha,  of  3600  square  p^ 
2600  square  yardft^  0*538,  or  somewiu^ii 
than  half  an  acre,  on  the  above  eatimatke. 

The  Hahi  gaz  of  Akbar  was  intended  to* 
persede  the  multiplicity  of  measures  in  w' 
the  1 6th  century ;  and  in  a  great  degree  itsd 
maintains  its  position  in  the  npper  prona^ 
of  India.  In  general,  however,  different  a** 
sures  are  employed  in  each  trade,  and* 
cloth  merchant  in  particular  has  a  dktiMtli 
bans  in  '  of  his  own. 
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Jureehf  Pcbsian,  is  a  measuring  chain  or 
rope.  Before  Akbar's  time  it  was  a  rope^  but 
le  directed  it  should  be  made  of  bamboo  with 
Ton  joints,  as  the  rope  was  subject  to  the  in- 
luence  of  the  weather.  European  surveyors 
ise  a  chain.  A  Jureeb  contains  60  Guz,  or  20 
3at'ha^  and  in  the  standard  measurement  of 
*he  upper  provinces  of  India^  is  equal  to  5 
ihains  of  11  yards,  each  chain  being  equal  to 
[  Gut* ha.  A  square  of  one  jureeb  is  a  bbig'- 
la.  Till" the  new  system  of  survey  was  estab- 
ished,  it  was  usual  to  measure  lands  pay- 
ng  revenue  to  Government  with  only  18 
cDots  of  the  jureeb,  which  was  effected  by 
iringlug  two  knots  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
neasurer  to  his  waist  Rent-free  laud  was 
neasured  with  the  entire  Jureeb  of  20  knots. 
%.  Jureeb  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  signiBed 
>riginally  only  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal 
io  4  Qufeez^  or  384  Mud  (Latin  modius),  and 
.11  course  of  time  came  to  signify  the  portion 
>f  land  which  required  as  much  to  sow  it 
L8  a  Jureeb  would  contain.  The  Pat'ha  and 
^alee  of   Qarhwal  and  Kumaou  have  a  simi- 

AT  origin. 

At  the  cession  of  the  Carnatic,  besides  the 
Hlhittoor  Pollams  in  N.  Aroot,  there  were  the 
;wo  large  zemindariee  of  Calastry  and  Cavet- 
laggar,  the  latter  also  known  as  Bom  Rauze's 
country.  Throughout  the  hitter  country  (Bom 
liauze^s)  the  foot  of  the  village  god  of  Nana- 
(reram  was  always  taken  as  the  unit  of  Land, 
Ekieasnrement  of  which  64  =1  Goon  tab. 
lOO  Ooontah  in  Poongec.  )  _  ,  ^^ 
12  or  15  in  Nungee.  j 

itajpootana  Grain  Measure — 
75  pounds  =  1  seer, 
43  seers     =  1  maund. 
12  maunds=  1  mauni. 
100  matinia  =  1  manassa. 

Archipelago.  The  original  measures  of  the 
Sdalays  and  Javanese  were  evidently  by  capa- 
city (takkr)  and  not  by  weight,  for  which  there 
iT0  no  words  in  their  language  except  such 
t8  signify  heaviness  or  balance.  The  lowest 
lenomination  for  a  measure  of  capacity  among 
.be  Malaya  goes  under  the  name  of  chupak, 
aost  probably  taken  from  the  shell  of  the 
»ocoanut  or  the  joint  of  the  bamboo.  Of 
Ills,  4  make  a  gantang,  and  800  of  the  last  a 
coyan.  These  are  native  words  the  literal 
aeaniugs  of  which  are  not  known.  The 
aeasares  of  length,  as  with  other  people,  are 
Aken  from  the  members  or  parts  of  the  hu* 
nan  body,  as  finger-length,  span,  foot,  pace, 
athomi  with  the  length  from  the  foot  of  one 
lide  to  the  Up  of  the  outstretched  hand  on 
,ho  opposite  one.  Superficial  or  land  mea- 
lure  is  still  more  rude.  Ulius  the  Javanese, 
,n  reference  to  their  irrigated  laiid,  the  only 
iescription  ou  which  they  set  a  special  value, 
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have,  for  the  largest  measure,  what  they  term 
A  Jong,  which,    literally,  signifies  a   t^hip^  and 
this  divided  into  halves  called  kikil,  or  a  leg, 
and   into  fourths  called    ban^  which  means  a 
shoulder.    Another  admeasurement  of  land 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  ohacha,  of  which 
gawe-ning-woug  is  thd  synonym,  the  Grst  word 
signifying  <* count*'  or  ''  census,"  and  the  List 
*'  a  man*s  work,"  that  is,  the  quantity  of  irri- 
gated land  that  a  family  of  peasantry  can  till. 
This  last  terra  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Eng- 
lish **  plough  land."     The  business-like  Chi* 
nese  have  introduced  their  own  well-defined 
weights,  although  under  native  names.    Thus 
we  have  the  tail  or  weight  of  23  drams  avoir- 
dupois, the  kati  consisting  of  16  tail,  and  the 
piknul,  which  literally  signifies  a  man's  load 
or  burden,  composed  of  lOO  kati  or   133} 
pounds  avoirdupois.     The  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  the  Malays,  with  their  denominations, 
have  not  only  extended  over  the  whole  Malay 
Archipelago,   but  are  also   prevalent  in   the 
Philippines.     In  the  settlements  of  European 
nations   the    weights   and    measures    of  the 
natives  have  been  fixed  with  precision.     The 
Chinese  have  communicated  their  weights  to 
all  the  adjacent  countries  :  a  pekul  is  equal  to 
133^  lbs.  avoirdupois,   and  four  lbs.  being 
equal  to  3  catties  ;  100  catti  make  a  pikul. 


16  Tail     e  I  oatti. 
100  OAtty  »  1  pikul. 


10  Cash         =  1  candario. 
10  Caiidarin  s=  1  loaoe. 
10  Mace        =»  1  tail. 

Cratofurd,Dict,pAi6.Priniep*B  Tablesp,  61-62. 
Kelly* s  Cambitt  Jet  vis'  Metrology,  Mr,  W.  H, 
Bay  ley  in  A^o.  4  New  Seriea  of  Madras  Jour- 
nal of  Science  for  July  to  September  1857. 
Do.  do.  on  the  Ld^d-measures  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.   Mr,  0.  JS.  Gover, 

W£1N.  Geb.  Wine.  Weingeist,  Our. Alcohol. 

WEIN-GUNQA,  or  Pranheta,  a  tributary 
to  the  Qodavery,  rises  in  the  Mahadeo  moun- 
tains  in  lat.  22^  25',  Ion.  79**  8'  E.,  runs  80 
miles  S„  then  100  miles  into  the  Godavery 
after  a  length  of  439  miles.  It  receives  the 
Pench  Nuddee,  150  miiesy  Kunhan  Nuddee 
130  miles.  About  2 1,000  sq.  m.  drained,  ex« 
elusive  of  Payneguuga  and  Wurda.  I'he  ele* 
vation  at  Buudara,  in  lat.  21**  12'  is  872  ft 
above  the  sea. 

WEIRAUCH.  Gkr.  Olibai.um. 

WEISSER-AKSENIK.  Gsb.  White  Arsenic. 

WEITZEN.  Ger.  Wheat 

WE-KURUNDU.  Singh.  Cinnamon. 

WELAITI-KOILA.  Gua.   Coal. 

WELAITLSONA.  Guz.    Pinchbeck. 

WELD  SEED  OIL.  Oil  of  Reseda  luteola. 

WELIYANNA.     Sikoh.     Anisophyllum 
zeylanicum.    See  Ceylon. 

WEL-KAPPITEY.    Singh.     Croton   aro- 
maticum,  Linn, 

WELLESLEY,    Marquis,  a  Governor  Ge« 
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neral  of  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  .  their  contents  poured  out  into  a  tno^.tlttj 


century. 

W£LL£SLET,  Sir  Asthdb,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Wellington.  In  his  earlier  commands, 
Colouel  Wellesley  fought  at  Seringapatam, 
Ahmednuggur,  surrender  of,  Uth  Aug.  1803, 
Assaye,  buttle  of,  23rd  Sept.  1803, 

Berhampore  surrendered  16th  Oct.  1803. 
Ahmednuggur  city  was  taken  by  fc)ir  Arthur 
Wellesley  on  the  11th  August  1803,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  received  the  surren- 
der of  the  fortresit^  long  regarded  as  the  key  of 
the  Dekhan. 

WELLESLEY  PROVINCE,  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  has  remains  of  hindoo  temples  and 
mounds  of  shell-fish  have  been  discovered. 

WELLIA  TAGERA.  Malbal.  Cassia 
glauca,  Linn. 

WELLIAPANNA  -  KALENGU.  Hort. 
Mal.  Polypodium  taxifolium. 

WELLI  £LA.  Malsal.  Colocasia  nym- 
phaeafolia,  Boxb, 

WELLMI,  also  Olinde.  Singh.  Liquorice 
root. 

WELL-MUDUTTA.  Singh.  Madder. 

WELLS.  The  real  use  of  wells  is  to  furnish 
supplies  of  water,  but  in  the  alluvial  lands  of 
India  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers^   wells   are  [ 
frequently   sunk  by    means   uf  earthenware 
or  iron  rings,  which  are   placed  one  over  the 
other,  and  the  inside  earth  or  sand  being  scoop- 
ed out,  the  rings  sink  down.  These  are  called 
pot  wells,  and  in  Bangalore,  cost  about  five 
rupees  for  a  well  eighteen  feet  deep ;  in  Madras 
town,  a  pot  well  can  be  sunk  at  the  rate  of  a 
rupee  a  foot.  In  the  KojputHuah  desert,  water 
18  only  come  to  at  depths  up  to  700  feet.     But 
in  the  granitic  tracts  of  India,  the  depth  of 
wells  ranges  from  12  to  40  feet,  according  to 
the  swell  of  the  ground.The  importance  of  wells 
in  an  arid  tropical  country  cannot  be  exaggera- 
ted, and  the  fame  which  is  acquired  by  sinkers 
of  wells  has  an  illustration  in  John  iv.  6,  where 
the  well  of  Jacob  .sunk  three  thousand  years 
before  was  still  distinguished.  Even  yet,  among 
the  hindoo  people,  to  sink  a  well)  or  form  a  water 
reservoir  or  tank,  is  deemed  an  act  of  merit.  In 
the  Panjab,  pucka  wells  are  usually  worked  by 
the  *'  harth"  or  Persian  wheel.  A  broad  edged 
lantern  wheel  whose  axis  lies  horizontally  over 
the  centre  of  the  welPs  mouth,  carries,  on  its 
broad  edge,  a  long  belt  of  moonj  rope  made 
like  a  rope  ladder,  the  ends  of  whict»  joined 
in  an  endless  band  reach  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.     To  this,  at  every  step  of  the  rope 
ladder,  an   earthen   pot  called   tiud  is  fixed. 
As  the  wheel  revolves,  the  large  rope  belt  de- 
scends into  the  water  with  its  pots,  the  pots 
become  filled  with  water,  and  are  drawn  up  : 
as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  wheel,  they  are, 
by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  inverted,  and 
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is  ready  to  receive  them,  and  which  leadsU 
the  water-course  of  the  fields  to  be  iirigitel 
Wells  are  often  sunk  in  the  alluvial  snk  i 
India  as  foundations  for  arcbitectonl  strv 
tures. 

lu  the  Persian  method  of  cooling  v4 
the  well  is  covered  in  with  beanu,  mtti, 
I  and  earth,  and  thatch  is  built  over  it  tosIoS 
the  water  from  the  sun.  The  well,  he^ 
been  filled  during  the  cold  weather,  Dayk 
opened  in  May,  and  the  water  roibi 
as  cool  to  the  taste  as  ordinary  ioe  «tt( 
throughout  the  hot  season.  The  water  s^ 
be  purified  by  being  withdrawn  into  aaoitt 
en  reservoir  adjoining  the  well,  and  iM 
to  flow  back.  All  Haza  Khan,  a  Knsilb 
shee,  was  the  first  to  introduce  these  wdisfr 
to  the  Punjab.  Two  may  be  seen  at  hhm; 
one  near  the  Lohari  gate,  the  other  is  tk 
Sultan  Serai.  There  are  also  twointiietoa 
of  Umritsur  and  one  at  Peshawur.  !k 
people  crowd  to  those  wells  during  tbebt 
season  as  to  a  fair.  The  ordinary  mode  li 
raising  >iirater  in  India  is  by  the  hand,  beii 
the  south  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  tbepee* 
tah  is  used.  It  is  a  lever  balanced  on  i{A 
I  from  one  end  of  which  falls  a  bamboo  widii 
iron  pot,  and  a  man  walks  from  oneeodof  tb 
lever  to  another  to  raise  and  depress  the » 
pective  ends. — Powell^  Hand  Book,  Ecai 
Prod,  Punjab,  p.  207. 

WELLSTED.  Libot.  J.,  an  officer  ■ 
the  Indian  Navy.  Author  (Loudon  183^^ 
Memoirs  on  the  Southern  Coast  of  Anfa> 
Memoir  on  the  Island  of  Socotra,  in  hd 
Geo.  Truns.  vol.  v.  129.  Vindication  of  tii 
Accuracy  of  Bruce,  Ibid  vii.  402.  JooiBfl 
in  various  directions  through  Oman,  in  Bas 
Geo.  Trans.  1836— 1833  ;  Bombay,  iepo< 
vol.  i.  TIL — Dr.  Buist. 

WELNA.  Pol.  Wool. 

WENI  WiELA.  SiNOH.  Cissampelospini 
ra,  Linn, 

WEPPA.  Malbal.  Azadirachta  Indies,  H 
Jtisst  W.  dh  A, 

WER.  HiMD.  The  Hindi  word  «W 
designates  a  feud,  and  in  it  we  haveastziii^ 
coincidence  in  terms  :  wer  is  '  a  feud',  vfl* 
'  a  foe.'  The  Saxon  term  for  the  compaooa 
of  a  feud,  is  wergeldt.  In  some  of  the  Bi^ 
states  the  initial  vowel  is  hard»  and  prou^ 
ced  ^*  ber."  In  Rajasthan,  ber  is  more  eo^ 
mon  than  wer,  but  throughout  the  south-*^ 
wer  only  is  used.  In  these  we  have  the  ori^ 
of  the  Saxon  word  war,  the  Scotch  weir,  m 
the  French  guer  or  guerr.  The  Bi^ 
wergeldt  is  land,  or  a  daughter  to  wife.  ^ 
seems  to  be  the  word  found  in  many  tong^ 
the  Sanscrit  vri,  the  Greek  apifi,  i^  ^^ 
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WESTSBN  TURMOULEE. 


WHALES. 


rehr,  Tir  orfirttis,  indicating  strength  or  pro- 
ection,  mauly  power.-- 2V)(£'«  BajoMihan,  vol. 
.  p.  161. 

WBBDIL.    HiVD.    Acacia   cinerea,  Sftr. 

WEHN,  a  wood  4>f  Java  used  for  furniture, 
•f  a  brown  colour,  of  a  close  substance  and 
i^ht,  abundant  in  some  districts. 

WESBA.  HriTD.  Abies  Smithiana. 

WESSELS  EYLANDT.  Dut.  Adi  Island. 

WEST  ARIANS.  See  India. 

WESTER6AARD.  N.  L.,  Professor  of 
ndo*Persie  languages  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  wrote  Account  of  Caves  near 
)arli,  iu  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1842,  vol.  L  248. 
jetter  respecting  the  Qabrs,  ft  Lond.  As. 
Oralis.  ToK  ziii.  349.  Radices  Lingnas  San- 
eritae,  Bonn,  1841.  Sanskrit  reading  book, 
Copenhagen.  On  the  ancient  Persian  cunei- 
orm  inscriptions,  ZeitT  fur  die  k.  dee  Morgen- 
andes,  1845.  Decipherment  of  the  second 
kohiemenian  arrow-headed  writing,  Mem. 
les  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  Copenhagen  1844. 
SendavestHi  with  English  translation,  gram- 
oar  and  dictionary. — Dr,  .Buitt*s  CatcU. 

VTESTERN  COAST  of  India  includes  the 
wo  Konkan,  Cauara,  Travancore,  Cochin,  and 
kf  alabar,  and  comprises  a  strip  of  land  of 
rarions  width  lying  between  the  sea  on  the 
veateni  side  of  India,  and  the  range  of  West- 
»ra  Ghauts>  which  it  iricludes.  It  is  mostly 
indulating  or  hilly,  almost  everywhere  cover- 
ed with  jungle  of  every  description,  from  low 
>u8hes  to  the  most  lofty  forest  trees  :  most  of 
lie  roads  are  lined  with  splendid  avenues  of 
laniau,  cashew,  and  various  other  fine  trees. 
?he  climate  is  moist  and  comparatively  cool. 

WESTERN  GHAT.  Ghat  is  a  term  em- 
ployed in  India  to  designate  a  ferry  or  landing 
ilace  on  a  river  ;  a  range  of  hills,  or  the  scar- 
led  wail  of  a  table*iand  ;  or  the  defile  or  pass 
Sliding  through  or  down  such.  The  Western 
bat  is  the  mnge  of  mountains  which  extend 
rom  the  valley  of  the  Taptee  to  the  gap  of 
'alghat,  about  800  miles,  and  then,  after  an 
nterruption,  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  coast  line 
com  the  sea  to  their  base  is  generally  flat  and 
>'w  with  occasional  spurs  or  solitary  hills, 
at  the  ghats  rise  abruptly  almost  scarped  to 
D  average  height  of  3000  feet,  but  Purunder 
I  4472,  and  Mahabaleshwara  4700,  Matheran, 
projecting  spur,  about  3500.  llie  Eastern 
liats  extend  from  Orissa  to  Coimbatore  along 
he  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  India^  at 
istances  of  50  to  150  miles  from  the  Bay  of 
^Bgal..  They  are  steep  and  well  clothed  with 
orests.  The  country  lying  between  them  and 
be  sea  is  low,  scarcely  rising  100  feet  above 
be4wa.    See  Ghat,  Qhatiya. 

WESTERN  BAOTRIA.  See  Kabul,  Kelat, 
Qiajab,  Kutch  or  Outch. 
WESTERN  TURNOULEE.  SeeEhyber. 

m 


WEST  INDIA  SORREL  Hibiscus  sab- 
dariffsL 

WEST  INDIA  TAM.  Diosooreaalata. 

WEST  INDISOHE  ANAKARDEN.  Qaa. 
Cashew  nut.     Anacardium  ocddentale. 

WETILLA.— -f  Colocasia  nymphmia. 

WET-KETOE  PA-NAI.  Bubm.  See  Bun- 
ochra. 

WETTER,  a  high  island  47  miles  long,  in 
the  Strait  of  Timor.  , 

WETTHADIPO.  See  Topes. 

WET-TEIEET-K7A.  Bcrm.  Castonea  tri- 
buloides. 

WETYOR.  HiKD.    Juniperus  communis* 
WEWA.  See  Karen. 
WEWE.  See  India. 
WFJ^HEH.  Arab.   Rennet 

WHALEBONE.  An  elastic  substance  ob- 
tained  from  the  upper  jaws  of  the  whale, 
which  vary  in  size  from  three  to  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  the  breadth  of  the  largest,  at 
the  thick  end,  is  above  a  foot^^FatUhier. 

WHALE  BONE  WHALE.  Balmna  mys- 
ticetus. 

WHALES, 

r,.  Chin.  I  Ki-tian,  Chin. 

King,  „     I 

are  mammals  which  live  in  the  ocean.  They 
are  included  in  the  order  Cetacea,  and  family 
Baloonidae.  They  are  the  iMrgest  of  exist- 
ing animals,  and  furnish  whalebone,  sper- 
maceti and  oil.  They  are  classed  as  Whales, 
the  genus  Balssna  j  Finners  of  the  genera 
Megaptera  and  Physalis,  Sperm  whales  of  the 
genera  Catodou  and  Beluga,  species  of  the 
whale  genera  occur  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  Bay 
of  Bengal,  Indian  Ocean  and  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  occasionally  float  on  shore.  Whales 
of  several  varieties  abound  in  those  parts 
of  the  ocean  lying  between  the  Bonins 
and  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  are  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan.  So 
large  a  creature  could  not  escape  obser- 
vation, and  the  Greek  sailors  who  accompani- 
ed Nearchus  in  his  navigation  of  the  Arabi- 
an Sea,  were  terrified  by  the  appearance  of 
whales  (Kctwo,  Arian.  Hist  Ind.  cap,  80). 
The  whalebone  whale  is  said  never  to  venture 
beyond  .the  limits  of  the  Arctic  seas.  A  whale 
was  stranded  on  the  Chittagong  coast  in 
August  1842,  which  measured  ninety  feet 
in  length  and  forty-two  in  diameter,  and  an« 
other  on  the' coast  of  Aracan  in  1851,  which 
was  eighty-four  feet  long. 

(A)W]iaIdt. 

{a,)  iBaZoma  my«^foeftMi  The  Sight  Whale. 
B.  GneuIandicB.  fiimugui  \  B.  Roniieletii  WiHuaiir. 
B.  volgaris.        BHaiorL  \ 

Bight  whale  ENfl.  vara,  Nordkapper whale. 

Whale  bone  whale,    „  „    Word  caper  whale. 

Greenland  whal^.      „  wr.  b.  Rook  noSKi  whale. 
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According  to  Lenon,  mhabits  all  the  seM 
of  the  globe. 

(6.)  Baksna  marginata,  Gray,  the  west- 
em  Aaatraksiaa  whale,  has  very  long  and 
slender  baleen^  with  a  rather  broad  black  edge 
on  the  outer  or  straight  side. 

(c.)    Baloena  autiralis,  Des  MauUm. 
B.  antartioa,  Lestou, 


Common  bUck  while  of 
Sir  James  Bom. 


Bkht   whal«  of   South 

$6*  whalers. 
Bottthem     whale    bone 

whale  of  Nuim. 

Inhabits  the  South  Seas,  and  multitudes 
were  seen  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  Tery  high 
latitudes.    It  is  of  a  uniform  black  colour. 

(d.)  BcUcBua  Japaniea,  The  Japan  whale^ 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts  of  Japan,  which 
it  visits  periodically.  Its  head  is  covered  with 
barnacles. 

(«.)    Balcena  antartica. 

B.  antipodaram,  Gray, 
New  Zealand  whale.         i  Tuku  Peru  of  New  Zea- 

I     land. 

Inhabits  the  New  Zealand  ocean. 

(B)  Finnors. 

(f.)  MegapUra  I^udra.  The  Kuzira.  It  in- 
habits the  Japanese  seas, 

<^.)  Phytalis  Iwati.  The  Japan  Finner. 
It  is  very  rare.  In  1760  one,  25  feet  long, 
was  cast  ashore  at  Kii. 

(A.)  FhysalU  antarticus,  Gray.  Inhabits 
the  New  Zealand  seas. 

(».)  PhyiodU  Braztliensis.  Bahia  Finner 
was  brought  from  Babia. 

(;.)  PhysalU  AustralU.  The  southern 
Finner,  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Falkland 
islands. 

(C)  Sperm  Whales :  Physeterids. 

(i.)    Calodon  fncurocephalus. 


Physeter  macrooephaius, 

Linn. 
Physeter  gibbus,6b&f e&er. 

„  trumpo,  BonnaUrrt, 


GatodoD  trumpoi  (?errarc{ 
CetuB  macrocephalua, 

Northern  Sperm  whale. 


Its  principal  food  are  the  sepiade  or  cuttle 
fish,  but  it  swallows  small  fishes. 

{I)  Calodon  Colneti.  The  Mexican  sperm- 
whale  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Pacific, 
the  South  Seas,  and  the  equatorial  oceans. 

(m.)  Calodon  polyoyphvs. 
South  Sea  Sperm  whale.  I  Sperm  whale. 
Oaohalot.  | 

Inhabits  the  southern  ocean. 

(n.)  Catodon  Kogia,  6my.  Taken  near  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.   It  has  a  short  head,  and 

is  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  C.  polycyphus.  ( Noord  Caper. 


WHALES. 

Kud  suri,  Jap.,  is  caught  freqneDtl j 
Japan,  but  particularly  in  the  Sea 
which  washes  the  southern    coasts 
great  Island  Nipon,  as  also  about  ths 
Tsussima  and  Qoto,  and  upon  theooob 
Omura  and  Noma 

SMo,  Jap.,  is  the  chief,  and  iodiei  i 
largest  of  the  whale  kind.  Itaffords  mata 
oil,  and  its  flesh  is  very  good  and  iHuden 
so  far  that  fishermen  and  the  commos  pe^ 
attribate  their  good  state  of  health  aoM 
the  injuries  of  cold  and  weather  to  itt 
they  are  continually  exposed,  chieflj  to  M 
eating  this  flesh. 

Awo  3an^,  commonly  Kokad-sun^tyi 
small  whale,  is  gray  or  aah-coloced,  aai 
than  the  Sebio,  from  which  it  al»  £fe 
something  in  shape. 

Nagau^  Jjlv,,  is  commonly  30  to  3 
fathoms  long,  and  has  this  particular,  M 
can  stay  under  water  for  two  ot  three  bs 
during  which  time  it  can  travel  a  tiK^ 
whereas  other  whales  must  oontinnaUj  m 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  fxA^ 
plies  of  air. 

Sotookad-ium,  Jap.,  that  is,  the  wfaiki 
blind  people,  so  called  from  theBgoni^ 
BijwQ,  a  sort  of  Inte,  which  blind  peof^i 
Japan  use  to  play  upon,  which  is  nid  toi 
naturally  represented  on  its  back.  It  si 
a  very  large  sort,  ^nd  seldom  exceeds  taii 
thoms  in  length.  It  is  caught  fceq«4 
about  Japan,  but  the  flesh  is  reckosei* 
wholesome  food,  being  ss  they  saj  \o^^ 
and  occasioning  coughs,  fevers,  empkioBi| 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  small-pox.  fii 
brought  to  market  with  other  fish,  sod  d 
for  the  flesh  of  the  sebio,  bat  those  who  bf 
it  will  never  buy  it 

Mako,  Jap.,  never  exceeds  three  or  fsvi 
thoms  in  length.  This  same  name  is  gi*i 
to  the  young  ones  of  the  other  kinds,  fi 
is  caught  frequently  upon  the  esstem  co^ 
of  Japan,  as  also  upon  the  coasts  of  Kij  i^ 
uni  and  Satzuma.  Ambergris  is  found  n^ 
intestines  of  this  whale.  The  head  y»Ui' 
small  quantity  of  train-oiL 

luHuikura,  Jap.,  that  is,  Sardin's  Stf 
has  a  tail  and  fins  like  common  fish  KsH 
fer  saw  this  sort  when  he  went  up  to  eoi 
between  Gaminoeki  and  Simmoseki,  (d 
took  it  to  be  that  which  the  Dutckol 


(o.)  Calodon  Autiralis,  a  sperm  whale  of  the 
ocean  near  Australia.  It  is  about  35  ft.  long. 

(p.)  Beluga  Kingii,  has  been  taken  off"  the 
oossts  of  Australia,  where  it  represents  the 
white  whale,  B.  catodon,  Catodon  macroce- 
phalus. 

The  following  kinds  of  whales  occur  at  Ja- 
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Of  all  these  several  kinds  of  Ivf^ 
whales,  nothing  is  thrown  away  as  useMf 
cepting  only  the  large  shoulder  bone.  Ttodi 
which  is  black  in  ;nost  kinds,  the  fies^^ 
is  red  and  looks  like  beef^  the  intw^ 
which  from  their  remarkable  length  ut^ 
ed  Feakfirs,  that  is,  an  hundnd  Ud^ 
long,  and  all  the  inward  parts,  are  tiS»f 
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led,  boiled,  roasted,  or  fried.-  The  fat  or  blab- 
er  is  boiled  into  train-oil,  and  even  the  sedi- 
lents  of  the  second  boiling  are  eatisn.  The 
ones^  such  as  are  of  a  oartilaginons  sabstanoe, 
re  boiled  when  fresh,  and  cut,  or  scraped, 
eaned  and  dried  for  the  nae  of  the  kitchen. 
Bveral  little  things  are  made  of  the  jaw-bones, 
OS  and  other  bones,  which  are  of  a  more 
^lid  substance,  and  particularly  tbeir  fine 
eel-yards  for  weighing  gold  and  silver  are 
ade  of  them,  and  hare  borrowed  their  name 
om  them. 

The  Cachalot,  Physeter  macrocephalus,  is 
le  sperm  whale  ;  the  male  ranges  in  length 
om38to  76  feet,  and  is  about  60  feet  in  the 
rerage,butthefemaledoesnotexceed30  or  35 
>et.  The  cachalot  is  without  symmetry,  of  a 
revailing  dull  black  colour, occasionally  mark- 
I  with  whit^  especially  on  the  abdomen  and 
aL  They  propel  themselves  round  by  strtk- 
igand  pnlling  against  the  water  with  theflash- 
\  of  tbeir  tails.  The  lower  jaw  u  diminutive, 
ender,  and  in  form  not  unlike  the  mandible 
I  a  bird ;  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  wholly 
rory,  in  aged  males  are  of  great  solidity,  and 
eigh  from  two  to  foar  Iba.  each.  It  spouts 
thick  watery  mist  from  its  nostrils  at  inter- 
ils  of  ten  or  fif'teen  minntes.  Its  valuable 
X  or  sperm  is  chiefly  situated  in  the  head. 
t  is  a  solid  mass  of  soft  yellow  oily  fat,  weigh- 
ig  between  two  or  three  tons,  in  a  hollow  of 
be  head,  bared  on  the  upper  jaw,  and  f  omv- 
ig  the  fhmt  and  lower  part  of  the  snout.  The 
Kvity,  called  cotf,  is  situated  to  the  right  and 
eneath  the  spouting  canal,  and  corresponds 
>  nearly  the  entire  length  of  that  tube.  It  is 
Hed  with  a  very  delicate  well  of  cellular  tis- 
le,  containing  in  large  cells  a  limpid  and  oily 
ltd,  which  is  liberat^  on  the  slightest  force, 
he  quanUty,  chiefly  spermaceti,  contained  in 
^  singular  receptacle,  is  often  very  con- 
derable,  and  nearly  500  gallons  have  been 
btained  from  the  case  of  one  whale.  It  has 
sen  noticed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
anty  individual  in  the  Thames.  Oetaceum, 
AxiN,the  Spermaceti,  is  a  concrete,  fatty  sub- 
4mce,  found  in  several  parte  of  the  body 
^  the  great-headed  cachalot  whale,  the  Cata- 
Dn  macrocephalus,  but  the  head  is  the  chief 
ipoaitory  of  this  secretion,  especially  a  cavity 
I  the  upper  jaw,  in  which  it  existe  mixed  wi^ 
L  The  spermaceti  whale  occurs  in  the 
Mdfic,  Indian,  and  Chinese  seas.  The  liquid 
!8t  dnwn  from  the  head  of  the  animal  is  a 
ixtnre  of  spermaceti  and  sperm  oil ;  from 
lis  the  solid  matter  is  separated  by  filtration 
rough  bags,  and  subsequent  compression. 
Eter  this  it  is  melted  in  water,  sUmmed,  and 
-melted  with  a  little  potash  water,  to  remove 
le  Ittit  traces  of  the  oils  lastly,  it  is  permit- 
i  to  concrete  slowly^  during  which  it  ia 
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erystaUsed  in  brilliant  white  masses.  Pure 
spermaceti  is  white,  tasteless,  inodorous,  ciys- 
teline^  insoluble  in  w«ter,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  it  forms  a  soap  with  potash. 
It  is  composed  of  carbon  81*66,  hydrogen 
12*86,  oxygen  5*47.  Spermaceti  was  once 
much  used  internally  as  a  demulcent  and 
emollient,  especially  in  troublesome  catarrhs 
and  dysentery.  It  is  at  present  employed 
solely  as  an  external  application,  being  an 
ingredient  in  numerous  cerates  and.  oint- 
mente.  Mr.  Beale  gives  eighty-four  feet  as  the 
length  of  a  sperm  whale  of  the  largest  size, 
and  ito  diameter  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Of 
this  huge  mass,  the  head  occupies  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  length,  with  a  thickness 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  body,  while,  as 
this  thickness  is  equal  throughout,  the  front 
of  the  head  terminating  abruptly,  as  if  an 
immense  solid  block  had  been  sawn  off,  this 
part  of  the  animal  Jbears  no  small  resemblance 
to  an  immense  box.  The  appearance  of  a 
whale  when  disturbed,  and  going  what  seamen 
call "  head-out,"  with  his  vast  bluff  head  |Hro- 
jected  every  few  secgnds  out  of  water,  has  a 
most  extraordinary  appearance. 

Beluga  Catodon,  of  PalUu^  also  placed  by 
Oray,  Gerard,  Lesson  and  Lacepede  as  of  the 
genera  Physeter,  Dalphinus,  Delphinaptnrus, 
and  Catodon,  is  one  of  the  Delphinid»f  found 
in  the  North  Pacific,  North  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  Oceans. 

Olobiocephalus  Indicus,  Blyik,  the  Ca'iug 
whale,  is  closely  a£Bined  to  the  European  01. 
deduQtor,  but  differs  externally  in  being  whol- 
ly of  a  black  colour.  Ite  inter-maxlllaries  aie 
shorter  ;  the  teeth  fewer  and  larger,  number- 
ing 6  or  7  above,  7  or  8  below,  on  each  side  : 
the  upper  view  of  the  maxillaries  differs  con- 
siderably in  contour,  being  broader  and  less 
elongated  in  the  Indian  species ;  and  there 
are  other  discrepancies  which  are  less  marked. 

Olobiocephalus  Bissii.  The  Yellow  Sea  af- 
fords this  species  of  Oowfish  or  round  head- 
ed cachalot,  which  the  Japanese  capture. 
Other  species  of  whale  resort  to  the  waters 
east  of  Manchuria. 

Seals  have  been  observed  on  the  coaste  of 
Liantung,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  spe- 
cies or  habite. — WiUianCt  MiddU  Kingdom^ 
p.  258.  Ttnneni  Sket,  Nat  History  of  Ceylon. 
p.  68.  American  Expedition  to  Japam  p.  243. 
Captain  Sparkee  in  Beng.  Ae.  Soc  Joum. 
No.  4.  1852,  p.  68.  Omdey'e  Travel$>  vol.  i.  p. 
150,  230,  231.  Arrian  Hiet.  Ind.  cap,  30. 
Kmmpfer  Higtory  of  Japan,  vol*  L  pp.  133, 
134.  Harimg.  ffShaugkneity,  p.  687.  Ooa^s 
Natural  Hiitory,  p.  115,  6,  7.  Smith,  p.  230. 

WHAMPEE.  Chin.  Cookia  puncteta,  Bett. 

WHAMPOA,  a  town  built  on  Bankshal 
islandi  in  the  Canton  river.  Two  high  isknds 
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t>y  Earopeanfl  Mmmonly  called  Danes  and  faurgdy  in  Bumali ;  bttt  Mr.  Mason  hadM 

French  islands,  fonn  Whampea  atidionige  in  seen  it  under  onltme  inthe  TenaaBainifti 

lat.  23°  6^'  K.  Tincee,  altliou^  GomndBaloner  Durand  wk 

WHAKGHEB.  Malay.  Japak.,  a  namede*  an  attempt  to  introdnee  it.  No  denbt,  oo  h 

tived  from  the  Chinese  wang,  yellow,  and  hee,  Karen  moontains,  the  eoltiyator  would  nf 

toot,  a  species  of  cane  exported  from  China.The  an  ample  harvest.    In  India  there  an  ae?flil 


HInteh, 

An. 

Lai, 

Chin. 

Sia^-mefc, 

i> 

Kia-8iz6-tS| 

99 

Hvede,    , 

Dan. 

Tarw, 

•    Dvtt 

Fromeiii,  Bled,  Ble,  Fiu 

W«ita6D, 

QSR. 

Purvi, 

Qr. 

Oaon, 

Guz. 

WhADgee  cane  has  pale,  hard  bark  and  flexi- 
ble stem,  with  intervals  of  abont  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches,  and  a  number  of  little 
holes  at  the  knotd.  These  small  oanes,  ivith 
short  intemodes,  are  imported  from  China  in- 
to England  as  walking  sticks.  Liverpool  re* 
eeived  in 

1851...  1,800   canes,  |  1858. ..6,000  canes. 
1852.. .11,000       „      I  1854. ..4,000      „ 
— Sipwnan.  Simmondt  Diet.  See  Calamus. 

WHEAT. 

Gkhun,  HWD. 

Orano,  Formeoto,        Ic 

aaiQdum,Trigo,  Malat. 

Khanai,  Panj. 

Gundum,  Pbrs. 

PsEenica^  Pol. 

IVigo,  Port, 

pBchenix,  Bus. 

Hvete»  Sw. 

Godumbi,  Tam. 

Ehittab,  Hkb.  '  Qodomalu,  TsL. 

l%e  geographical  range  of  the  wheat  region 
In  the  eastern  continent  and  Australia,  lies 

I>Tinelpally  between  the  80bh  and  60th  paral- 
els  of  north  latitude,  and  the  30th  and  40th 
degrees  south,  being  chiefly  confined  to  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Bussia,  DenmailE,  Norway,  Sweden»  Poland, 
Prussia,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Northern  and  Southern  Africa,  Ter^ 
tary,  India,  China,  Australia,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  Japan.  Along  the  Atlantic  por- 
tions of  the  western  continent^  it  embraces 
the  tract  lying  between  the  dOth  and  50th 
'parallels,  and  in  the  country  westward  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  one  or  two  more  degrees 
further  north.  Along  the  west  coast  of  Sonth 
America,  as  well  as  in  situations  within  the 
torrid  Bone,  sufficiently  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  properly  irrigated  by  na- 
tural or  artificial  meanS)  abundant  crops  are 
often  produced.  Wheat  has,  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  a  staple  crop  in  the  plains 
t)f  Northern  India,  and  espeoiaily  in  the 
Punjab,  The  climate  and  soil  are  well  fitted 
for  this  cereal,  but  owing  to  defects  and  care- 
lessness in  the  agriculture  and  harvesting,  the 
crops,  though  excellent,  fall  short  of  what 
moat  corn-growing  countries  produce.  Fur- 
ther— owing  to  foul  boats  and  granaries,  and 
to  the  moist  heat  of  the  months  immediately 
succeediag  harvest,  the  Indian  wheat  reacts 
England  in  a  state  too  dirty  and  weevelled  for 
ina^et  The  hard  wheat  is  preferred  by  the 
natives  of  India  to  the  soft.  Wheat  is  grown 
to  a  great  extent  in  Berar,  in  Coimbatorei  and 
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species  and  varieties  of  wheat,  vis  : 
Tr.  vulgare,  var.  hybemum^  or  winter  wlNtt 
,,  „    ttBtiyiui,  or  spring  wlftl 

eompositnm,  fjgyptian  wheat 
speita,   Bere  or  spelt,  mueh  cnllinti^ 

in  Franca 
monocoocum,  remarkable  for  itsnij^ 

row  of  grail. 
Thatwhich  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Kngind 
is  the  Triticum  vulgare  ;  of  this  there  mtm 
varieties — T.  sstivum,  or  summer  wbsd; 
and  T.  hybemnm,  or  winter  wbeat:  tbefor 
mer  is  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  latter  intk 
autumn  :  of  these  varieties,  again,  then  m 
several  different  modifications.  On  sooool 
of  the  early  cultivation  of  many  of  tb 
kinds  of  wheat  as  articles  of  diet,  itisia- 
poasible  to  tell  where  the  most  common  spedif 
are  reailyi  indigenous.  All  the  species  of  Tni* 
cum  are,  however,  fonnd  moat  abandflotij  • 
temperate  climates,  and  there  take  the  pltt 
of  the  food  used  in  the  hotter  parts  of  tii 
world.  Wheat  is  in  northern  chmateivht 
rice  and  maize  are  in  warmer  ones.  la  loA 
wheat  of  all  kinds  is  the  growth  of  tbe  rabiff 
spring  harvest.  The  number  of  varietiis  i> 
the  Fanjab  is  not  in  reality  very  great,  ths^ 
considerable  difference  of  nomendatore  ^ 
Wheat  is  sown  in  the  months  of  Kartaka' 
first  half  of  Maghar,  for  the  rabi  harrast^v' 
is  cut  in  Baisakh  (April.)  Wheat  is  often  9m 
mixed  with  barley  ;  this  is  called  goji  iatki 
Punjab,  and  trikala  in  Cis-Sutl^  Stata» « 
with  gram,  Cicer  arietinum,  and  then  oW 
bhera ;  or  the  red  and  white  varietia  tf> 
sown  together  under  the  name  of  jogyan.  ^ 
princupal  difference  observable  in  PvQ^ 
wheats^  is  that  some  are  bearded  and  aoD**' 
awnless  *,  there  are  two  sorts  of  the  betfM 
wheat,  one  with  a  dark  colored  beard,  the  o^ 
with  a  light  yellow  beard* 

Dr.  Royle  had  not  seen  wheat  hi^ertltf 
8,000  feet,  but  Gerard  speaks  of  whiit<l 
10,000,  and  Captain  Webb  of  wheat  at  li,M 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himakja  ^ 
extreme  limit  is  given  at  13,000  to  IS,^ 
feet.  Wheat  grows  to  a  height  of  1^ 
feet  at  Lara  and  Ladang,  above  Daf^-^ 
in  the  Spiti  valley.  In .  the  vaB^  ^  ^ 
Indus,  it  appears  at  Ugshe  and  CSdM^ 
11,000  to  12,000  feet.  A  wheati  dV 
Daud  khani,  with  a  large  and  veiy  ^ 
grain,  was  iotrodnced  ftom  the  N,  W.  f^ 
vinces,  and  gt^own  cfeiefly  on  the  baakinf  ■* 
Sutlej,  on  alluvial  and  inrig^Uwd  lands.  »* 
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iich  wed  by  Bweetnieat  makirs  on  account 

its  being  80  wbtfte.    It  bcUs,  where  grown, 

i  about  81  to  32  aeexi  per  .mpee,  always 

tea|>eT  than  pammani  being  coneidered  in- 

nor.  •       ' 

Mooltan  wheat  is  beardless,  and  its  gram 
Dg  and  heavy.  It  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tifis  to  Bajpootana  and  to  Sindh. 
Wheat  is  largely  used  in  China  It  is  exclu- 
rely  raised  in  the  proyinoes  of  Honan^Shenst, 
lansi,  Shantnng  and'  Pehchihii.  As  a  role 
IB  sown  in  winter,  although  occasionally  as 
spring  crop.     It  is  usually  sown  broadcast. 
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jfoistuie       

iTItrogeiioaf  matteff 
Haxthj  matter       ., 
Fatty  or  0U7  matter 
Mtnenl  co&itltiients(a8h).. 
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18*84 
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13'39 
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68-S4 

1*14 

2*10 


10*80 
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71 -d8 

MO 

1-68 


11*78 

12*7» 

72*88 

1  10 
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[olftuxe        ..       •• 
Itrogenous  matter . . 
fcarchy  matter 
atty  or  oily  matter . . 
[  liMMral  eonetitaents  (ash) , . 


I 

ACQ 


12-56 

14-26 

70*26 

1*06 

1-86 


12-40 

14*68 

69-78 

1-16 

1*98 


Qnserat. 


18*28 

18*19 

70-87 

1*20 

1*45 


10*88 

18-89 

78*28 

1-29 

1*80 


The  part  of  the  wheat  plant  which  yields 
le  food  of  man  is  the  fruit,  seeds,  or  grain. 
'his  fruit,  although  small  in  itself,  generally 
^rms  a  large  proportion  of  the  plant.  Wheat- 
sedsorgrdins,  as  brought  to  the  marketi  and 
i  supplied  to  the  miller^  are  deprived  of  their 
Head,  ot  hnsksy  whioh,  when  coarsely  ground, 
»rmthe  article  known  as  bran  and  pollard. 
be  number  of  parts  into  which  ground  wheat 

separated,  and  the  amount  of  each  yielded  by 
LVen  quantities,  vary  according  to  the  charao- 
irs  of  the  wheat,  and  the  processes  adopted 
^  different  millers.  In  the  wheats  which  are 
Eurd,  the  integuments  separate  with  difficulty, 
nd  therefore  the  flour  produced  from  these 
BCially  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
).lierent  bran  than  do  those  flours  procured 
•om  wheats  which  are  soft,  and  which  pact 
ith  their  epidermic  coverings  more  readily. 
be  following  are  the  products  with  thequan- 
tdea  obtain^  of  one  quarter,  or  eight  bush- 
is  of  gronnd  English  wheat  weighing  504  lbs. 


Flour 

Biscuit,  or  fine  middlings  ... 

Toppings  or  specke 

Bevt  or  Turkey  PoUsrd,  or  twenty 


392 
80 
8 


lbs. 

f » 
ft 


penny 


<•• 


1«^ 
18 
50 


fa 


tt 


S'inePa 

Bran  snd  coarse  PoUara 

Ijom  sustahied  by  evflporttion,    and 

waste  in  grinding,  dressing,  &o.    ...    11 

All  r  kinds  of    wheat  oontain    water    in 

^ater  or   lesser   quantities.     Its  amount 

ffTMtsv  in  eold  countries  than  in  warm.    In 

fiom  16  to  2(^  per  cent. ;  England  from 
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14  to  17  percent ;  United  States  from  12 to 
14  per  cent ;  Africa  and  Sicily  from  9  to  1 1 
per  cent     This  aeoountsfor  the  fact  that  the' 
same  weight  of  southern  flour  yields  more 
bread  than  northern,  English  wheat  yiefds  13 
lbs.  more  to  the  quarter  than  Scotch.    Alaba- 
ma flour,  it  is  said,  yields  20  per  cent,  more 
than  that-  of  Cincinnati.     And  iu   general, 
American  flour   absorbs  8  or  10  per  cent, 
more  oHts  own  weight  of  water  in  being 
made  into  bread    than    the  English.     The 
English  grain  is  fuller  and  rounder  than  the 
American,  being  puffed  up  with  moisture.  To 
ascertain  the  amount  of  water  in  flour,  take  a  * 
small  sample,  say  five  ounces,  and  weigh  it 
carefully  ;   put  it  into  a  dry  vessel,  which 
should  be  heated  by  boiling  water ;  after  six 
or  seven  honrs,  weigh  it ;   its  loss   of  weight 
shows  the  original  amount  of  water. 

Bombay  wheat  is  whiter  and  heavier  than 
that  from  Eatty war,  and  produces  a  greater 
quantity  of  soojie  and  flour.  That  of  Eatty- 
war  is  smaller  and  darker,  and  produces  good 
flour  though  smaller  iu  quantity,  with  less 
soojie. 

Bread.  In  India,  in  making  bread  of  wheat, 
one  process  is  first  thoroughly  to  clean  the 
wheat,  and  for  this  one  woman  will  clean  430 
lbs.  in  a  day,  and  in  the  evening  the  cleaned 
wheatisplaced  on  a  table  and  thoroughly  wet- 
ted and  the  water  left  to  drain  from  it  during 
the  night.  The  next  meriting,  the  still  moist 
grain  is  ground  in  handmills  by  women,  a  wo- 
man grinding  lbs.  40  in  a  day.  It  is  then  sifted, 
and  as  much  fine  flour  and  soojie  as  can  be 
obtained  are  laid  aside.  The  remainder,  then 
termed  *'  Naka,"  is  subjected  to  a  more  power- 
full  mill,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  soojie  and  a 
second  sort  of  flour  obtained  from  it.  The  re- 
sidue is  then  ground  in  a  large  mill,  and  yields 
a  coarse  flour  and  bran. 

Bran  is  what  remains  of  wheat  after  the 
flour  and  soojie  is  extracted. 

Socjie  is  the  heart  of  the  wheat  and  is  obtain- 
ed by  coarsely  sifting  the  coarsely  ground 
wheat  with  sieves  and  sooras,  by  which  all  the 
small  particles  of  the  bran  are  separated  from 
it ;  one  woman  can  thus  clean  lbs.  50  a  day. 

First  sort  flour  is  produced  by  finer  sifting 
from  the  first  grinding  of  the  wheat. 

Second  sort  flour  is  sifted  from  the  first 
grinding  of  the  wheat,  after  the  fine  is  extract- 
ed, and  also  from  the  second  grinding. 

Bread.  The  materials  for  bread  are  lbs.  60 
of  IstsOojiOylbs.  20of  2ad  sort  or  naka  soojie, 
and  lbs.  20  of  Ist  sort  flour,  lbs*  lOO  of  thesb 
ingiedients  prcduee  IbsL  128  of  bread. 

BtscuU  is  made  from  2nd  sort  soqjie  and 

fleur  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  lbs.  75  of  naka 

socgle  and  lbs-  85  of  second  sort  flour.    This 

produces  only  about  lbs.  85  of  biscuit,  w&ic& 
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WHIBLWIKD. 

after  being  well  baked,  is  dried  for  two  dAya 
in  a  kiln. 

Barm  or  yeaat  snffioient  for  800  loaves^  lb. 
1  each,  is  made  of  brown  sugar  lbs.  2,  potatoes 
1^  lbs, hops  oz.^,  with  half  a  gallon  of  water; 
boil  and  mash  the  potatoes ;  boil  the  hops  until 
none  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water^  strain 
and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  liquor.  The  pota- 
toes are  then  add«d,  and  the  whole  is  strained 
into  a  jar  or  small  tub.  The  quantity  pro- 
duces about  3|  pints,  and  is  generally  ready 
for  use  in  12  hours.  The  addition  of  a  Bmall 
portion  of  the  old  Barm  hastens  fermentation. 
— Royle  ;  Bombay  Timet  ;  Simmondi  ;  Si&- 
teart ;  Smith ;  Powdl ;  MeCtUloeh, 

WHEAT-EAR.  The  Indian  wheat-ear ,Sazi- 
cola  atrogularis,  is  generally  distributed  over 
sandy  wastes.  The  blaok-throated  wheat-ear, 
Saxicola  atrogularis,  is  oommon  ;  its  favourite 
(ood  is  a  small  white  worm,  which  it  digs  out 
of  the  sun-baked  soiL — Adami. 

WHEAT-MIDQE.  Cecidomyia  tritici,a 
fly  and  its  caterpillar,  infecting  wheat, 

WHEELER,  J.  T^LBors,  author  of  Madras 
in  the  Olden  Time.  The  History  of  India  from 
the  Earliest  Ages.  The  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, etc.  etc.  Vol  I.  The  Vedio  Period  and 
the  Maha  Bharata.  8vo.  doth,  p.  Izzv.  and 
576.  18<. — Vol.  II.  The  Ramayana  and  the 
Brahmanic  Period.  8vo.  cloth  p.  Izzzviii.  and 
680,  with  2  maps.  2  is. 

WHEELS.  To  keep  tires  on  wheels,  be- 
fore putting  on  the  tires  fill  the  felloes  with 
linseed  oil ;  use  a  long  cast-iron  oil  heater, 
made  for  the  purpose ;  the  oil  is  brought  to 
a  boiling  heat^  and  the  wheel  is  pboed  on  a 
pole  so  as  to  hang  each  felloe  in  the  oil  for 
one  hour.  The  timber  should  be  dry,  as  wet 
timber  will  not  take  oiK  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  oil  be  not  made  hotter  than  boiling 
heat,  in  order  that  the  timber  be  not  burnt 
Timber  filled  with  oil  is  not  snsoeptible  of 
water  and  much  more  durable. — ^am.  Herald. 

WHIRL  POOLS. 
Tay-way,  BixaM.  I  Gird-ab,  Psbs. 

These  occasionally  occur  in  the  Ganges  and 
Irrawadi.  A  native  writing  of  one  which  he 
saw  near  Eoostee,  says  he  saw  the  water 
within  two  or  three  miles  whirling  into  a 
cavity  several  yards  deep,  which,  after  an  in- 
tervaJy  disgorged  that  which  it  had  previously 
taken  into  it, 

WHIRLWIND. 

Lay.boay,  BuRX.  I  Gird  bad,  PSRS. 

Bevil-wuLd,  Esa.  |  Peihaah,  Tax. 

The  whirlwinds  which  occur  in  the  desert 

west  of  Kharan,  near  Began  in  Baludiistan, 


would  perhaps  be  more  correctly  called  by  some 
other  name.    They  are  vast  columns  of  sand^ 
which  begin  by  a  trifling  agitation  with  a  re- 
volving motion  on  the  surf^DS  of  the  desert,  I  polarity  and  continued  for  some  tiol 
and  gndually  ascend  and  expand,  nntil  the  I  for  the  purpose  of  steering.    Wesie  iv* 
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WHIRLWIND. 

tops  of  them  arelost  to  tlift  view,in  wUdi 
ner  they  move  about  with  etwmtj  breath  o(i 
like  apiUar  ofsand.  Lieut  PottingiraYil| 
same  time  thirty  or  forty  of  them  of 
dimensions,  apparently  from  one  to 
yards  in  diameter.  Those  who  haie  mi 
waterspout  at  sea  may  exactly  oooean^ 
same  formed  of  sand  on  shore*  Wluriii 
are  extremely  common  in  the  Panjab,  at 
the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula  6L  M 
and  some  of  them  are  suppoeed  to  be  «■ 
to  electric  action.  Dr.  Adams,  wnlag 
them,  observes  that  aboat  noon,  whai 
west  wind  sets  in,  clouds  of  sand  sweep  m 
the  oountry,  penetrating  through  the  mnrii 
chinks  and  orevices.  Whirlwinds  (or  dn 
as  they  are  commonly  called  by  £arop« 
are  then  of  frequent  occurreuce.  At  a  diitai 
they  look  like  revolving  douds  of  mA 
shooting  upwards  fully  200  feeL  ft 
cycloidal  movements  often  last  for  apie 
of  half  an  hour,  and  earrjr  with  themvli 
ever  light  substance  they  may  enoouh 
after  gliding  along  for  some  distanfiefh 
finally  disappear.  ThemeetLngof  twooppi 
currents  of  air  is  no  doubt  the  caii»,ii 
much  as  a  whirlwind  was  always  ml 
commenoe  at  the  comers  of  two  la^pi 
buildings  placed  at  right  angles  to  esekolki 
The  following  note  of  the  loas  of  polarity  i 
the  needle  during  a  whirlwind  is  gifwii 
letter  in  the  Bombay  Times,  May  30,1M> 

"  There  is  a  olais  of  magnetic  local  psk 
bations  apparently  confined  to  these  seu^i 
of  which  was  experienced  by  the  Qneenoih 
late  voyage  from  Aden,  whMi  we  do  nit  > 
member  to  have  seen  noticed  by  magneliai 
When  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Bs 
bay,  the  people  on  board  the  steamer  o6« 
ed  the  atmosphere  get  suddenly  doodsii 
around  with  that  strange  Inrki  appeiiM| 
which  indicates  the  appr(Mch  of  a  bunt  Un 
or  hurricane.  By  and  bye  appeared  0i 
head  those  strange  and  torbnlent  vipci 
commonly  attendant  on  a  whirl«iiid< 
waterspout, — and  a  light  whirlwind  teflU 
ingly  made  its  appearance.  At  this  timlt 
magnetic  virtue  of  the  compass  appeanit 
vanish  :  the  needle  lost  its  polarity  and  ta 
versed  equally  in  all  directions.  A  ti^^ 
matters  so  surprising  was  of  short  enddxtf* 
the  sky  cleared  wi&out  a  tempest,  sod  i 
went  well  again.  It  was.  we  think,  abooti 
D.  1 844,  that  an  accident  of  thjs  sort  fii>^ 
with  by  the  H.  C.  schooner  Mahi  ooif 
way  from  the  Persian  Oult  She  wuf 
rounded  by  beautiful  groups  of  whidii^ 
and  watersponts  ranging  about  her  u  «ni- 
reotions»  when .  sndd^y  the  needle  M  ^ 
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WHITB  ANTS. 


WHITE  GOUK'S-COMB. 


>  lay  OIK  hands  on  the  account  of  the  cir- 
amstance  puUiahed  at  the  time,  but  remem- 

»  perfectly  its  occurrence.  To  these  we  may 
many  others.  Dr.  Bradley  has  clearly 
itablished  the  fact  that  the  Lesser  whirlwinds 
t  all  events  are  either  due  to  direct  electrical 
^ency,  or  are  characterised  by  the  most 
4^ing|  electrical  eainbiiiona.^^PotUnger's 
^€tveU,  Bdoochistan  dc  Sin^^  p.  135-6. 
xiam.*B  I^aturalitt  in  ^ncUa, 

^WHITE  AIN.    £no.     Pentaptera  aijuna. 

VTHITE  ANTS,  or  Termites,  literally 
nild  a  cell  round  the  great  progenitrix  of 
community,  and  feed  heV  through  aper- 
Whenever  buildings  are  infested  with 
le  destruotive  white-ants,  their  nests  con- 
liuing  the  queen  ant  will  always  be  found 
I  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  the 
eatmction  of  the  queen  ant  destroys  the 
dlony,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  building 
bioald  suffer  from  this  destructive  insect; 
ad  instructions  are  now  given  generally  for 
igging  up  the  white-ants*  nests  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  all  public  buildings.  Writers  often 
ake  it  for  granted  that  the  nest  of  the  white- 
at  contains  only  one  queen,  but  a  royal  cell  not 
nfrequently  contains  two,  and  sometimes  three 
aeeus,  and  several  royal  cells  containing  one 
r  more  queens,  may  frequently  be  found  in  the 
%WLe  nest.  The  ground  should  be  excavated  un- 
LI  the  entire  destruction  of  the  nest  has  placed 
be  destruction  of  all  the  queens  beyond  doubt. 
Vegetable  wax  has  been  found  efficient  in 
becking  the  approach  of  the  |rhite-ants.  Cul- 
ivators  of  sugar-cane  know  how  destruc- 
Ive  are  the  ravages  of  these  insects^  and 
[i.a  following  is  said  to  be  an  efficacious, 
iiough  rather  tedious  remedy  : 

Asafcetida  {king),  8  ohittack ;  mustard  seed 
ikke  (Surawi  ki-lJitUli),  8  seer ;  putrid  fish,  4 
)er ;  bruised  butch  root,  2  seer  ;  muddur,  2 
)er.  Mix  together  in  a  large  vessel  with 
rater  sufficient  to  make  them  into  the  thick- 
eafl  of  curd ;  then  steep  each  slip  of  cane  in 
;f  or  half  an  hour  before  planting,  and,  lastly, 
^ater  the  lines  three  times  previous  to  setting 
lie  cane,  by  irrigating  the  water  course  with 
rater  mixed  up  with  bruised  butch  root,  or 
iixddur,  if  the  former  be  not  procurable, 
^bite-ants  can  be  completely  extirpated  from 
cane  plantation,  by  manuring  the  soil  well 
rith  mustard  cake,  and  stirring  it  up  constant- 
f^  A  mixture  of  quick-lime,  soap  and  tar, 
aaeared  where  the  white-ants  appear,  puts  an 
ffectual  stop  to  their  inroads.  Tar,  tur|)entine, 
erosine  oil,  earth  oil,  and  margosa  oil  are 
Ibo  valuable ;  wood  ashes  also  are  of  value, 
prinkled  about  the  orifices  of  the  dwell- 
[)g8,  and  smoking  them  out  with  wet  straw ; 
be  Acorns  calamus,  steeped  in  water,  is  said 
a  be  of  use.   Sarcostemma  acidum  is  employ- 
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ed  in  the  west  of  India  to  destroy  them.  The 
*<  Poona  Observer"  states  that  tobacco  decoc- 
tion was  applied  to  a  piece  of  ground  where 
for  eleven  years  the  white  ants  had  destroyed 
every  thing  put  down ;  their  removal  was  most 
effectually  secured  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  de- 
coction. The  timbers  which  have  proved  least 
susceptible  of  injury  by  white-ants  are  Teak, 
Peddawak,  Trincomallee,  and  Ro«e.  Solutions 
of  salts,  ashes,  and  quick-lime,  prove  tempo- 
rarily efficacious;  and  if  dry  ashes  be  put 
into  an  ant  hill,  and  hot  water  poured  in,  the 
ants  will  be  killed. 

Saturating  the  eoil  beneath  the  floors  and 
about  the  foundations  with  salt  water  brine, 
<Sec,  especially  with  the  brine  from  fish  boil- 
ings, which  take  place  where  fish  oil  is  made, 
may  prove  effectual. 

In  existing  buildings,  augur  holes  from  the 
top  of  the  beams  near  the  walls  may  be  bor^ 
ed,  and  fish  oil  or  the  earth  oil  (naphtha)  po\ir- 
ed  in,  and  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  th^ 
wood.  In  short  a  process  similar  to  creosoting 
extemporised.  Fish  oil  is  effectual,  and  is 
more  readily  diffused  through  the  wood. 

A  coating  of  tar,  creosoting,  and  impregna- 
tion with  dilute  sulphate  of  copper,  by  means 
of  Boucherie's  apparatus,  appear  effectually  to 
preserve  timber  and  other  substances  from  the 
attacks  of  whito-antis. 

Few  timbers  (unless they  have  gone  through 
some  creosoting  of  kyanising  operation)  can 
be  said  to  be  quite  impervious  to  the  attack 
of  white-ants.  The  timber  of  the  S^rych- 
nos  nux  vomica  is,  however,  quite  proof 
against  them,  probably  owing  tp  the  very 
bitter  properties  of  the  timber.  The  Sal  or 
Shorea  robusta,  also,  as  far  as  has  been  obser- 
ved, quite  withstands  their  attacks.  The  harder 
timbers  of  India,  such  as  the  iron  wood  or 
Mesua,  the  Soymida  febrifuga,  and  the  Acha, 
orHardwickia  binata,  are  the  timbers  least 
susceptible  of  injury  by  this  insect— i/r.  Simp- 
HnSf  Mr,  Jiohdey  Mr,  Smart,  CoL  Simpson, 
Dr.  Hunter,  Captain  R.  H.  Beddome,  Captain 
Dangerfield,  Col,  T.  H.  Campbell  in  Proceed^ 
ings  Madras  Militai^  Board,  Foona  Observer. 
WHITE  ARSENIC.  White  oxide  ofarsenio. 
WHITE  BALSAM  of  commerce,  aUo  called 
Myrrh- seed,  also  quinquino,  is  made  from  the 
balsam  of  Peru,  which  is  a  product  of  the 
Myrospermum  peruiferum  of  Central  America, 
also  from  the  M.  pubescens. 

WHITE  BA8IL.  Basella  alba,  Linn. 

WHITE  BREAD  FRUIT.  Artocarpus 
pubescens,  WiUde. 

WHITE  CEDAR«  See  Cedar. 

WHITE  CLOVER,  or  Dutch  Clover.  See 

WHITE  COCK'S-COMB.  Sirwari.  Him 
Celoaia  argeutea,  . 
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2Unoi-8ttlpha8, 
Gaburnie, 
Vulley-tootum, 
Tootum, 


Lat. 

» 
Sans. 

T4M. 

Tkl. 


WHITE  MALABAK  KIQHT6HADE. 

WHITE  COPPER.  See  Copper. 
WHITE  COPPERAS. 

White  vitriol,  Eho.    Sal  vitrioli, 

Sulphate  of  mo,       „ 
Sulfate  de  einc,         Fb. 
Schwefelsaares,       Qer. 
ZInkoxyd,  „ 

SuffedTootU,  Gos.  Hik. 

A  Bait  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  found 
oatire  in  the  mines  of  Qoalar  and  other 
plaoes.—- /V(M/Jkiter.  McCulloch, 

WHITE  COn'ON  TKEE.  Eriodeudrcm 
anfractuosum,  Z>.  C, 

WHITE  CUMIN.  Eno.  Cumin  seed. 

WHITE  DAMMEB.  Besin  of  Vateria  In- 
dica,  Linru  See  Resins. 

WHITE  DENDROBIUM.  Dendrobium 
cretaceum. 

•WHITE  DOG  ISLANDS.  See  Min  river. 

WHITE  EUGENIA.  CouooHrpiw  latifolia. 

WHITE  FLOWER  ISDBARRINGTONI  A. 
'Grows  in  the  Tavoy  and  Mergui  jungles,  with 
drooping  spikes  of  white  flowers  three  or  four 
feet  long  ;  and  which  would  be  much  admir- 
ed if  introduced  into  the  cities.  The  leaves 
are  very  large  and  lyre  shaped^  and  both 
flowers  and  foliage  would  contrast  well  with 
the  other  trees  around  it  The  species  is  not 
described . — Mason. 

WHITE-FLOWEBED  RHODODEN- 
DRON.  Rhododendron  arKenteum. 

WHITEFLOWERING  JUSTICIA.  Jus- 
ticia  uasuta. 

WHITE  GALLS.  See  Galls. 

WHITE  GOURD.  Eno.  Benincasa  ceri- 
fera,  Savi.^  also  Oucurbita  hispida,  WtUde, 
A  in  site, 

WHITE  GUAVA.  Psidium  pyriferum, 
Linn,  Gaavft  tree. 

WHITE  GUM,  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  See 

Eucalyptus. 

WHITE  HUNS.  Khondemeer  quotes  the 
Nizam-ut-Tuarikh  as  to  the  king  of  tbeHiatila 
or  White  Huns. — Malcolm* 8  History  of  Persia, 
vol  i.  p*  177. 

WHITE  JUARL  ANdLO-HiND.  Sorghum 
vulgare. 


WHITE  LEAD. 

Anfeid^j,  Ar. 

Yuen  Fen ;  Chin, 

Pch-fen ;  „ 

Feu  yuen  ;  Fensih  ;  ^ 
Hu-fen ;  ,, 

Kwang-fen  ;  n 

Kwaaf6n;Shwui-fen;  „ 
Carbonate  of  lead    Eno. 


Bleiweiaa,  GxR. 

Suffedaby       Qvz.  Hind. 

Feiu. 
Cerussa,  It. 

Plnmbi  Oarbonas,  Lat. 
Muthu  VulUy,  Tam. 
Sibaydu,  Tel. 

iBtibedsh,  '  Turk. 


Ploni  Carbonate  y       Fa. 

This  carbonate  of  lead  is  made  by  beating 
thin  plates  or  thin  tubes  of  lead  in  vinegar ; 
when  mixed  with  oil,  it  becomes  white  paint. 

WHITE  MALABAR  NIGHTSHADE. 
Baaelia  alba,  Linn. 
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WHORL  FLOWSBED  EUELIU. 

WHITE    MANQBOYE.    Avicosii 
meutosa,  Linn. ;  BuxIk  i  W.  le. 

WHITE  MISSL f  See  H«it.fa 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  BBONT.  Bnl 
Candida* 

WHITE  MUSLL     SeeMooslh 
WHITE  MUSTABD.  See  MoiMd 
WHITE    OXIDEeOF    ABSElfai 
Arsenic.  ^ 

WHITE  PADDTBtBDS.    SeeEgnt' 

WHITE  PADOUK.    See  Kino. 

WHITE  PEPPEIL 
Saffed  Mirch,  Guz.  HwD.  |.  Vella  niellogo,     Ii 
Piper<^bam,        •  Lat.  |  Telia  tmirialn,     1 

The  fruit  of  a  slender  olimbingpliiit,Bi 
nigrum,  gathered  after  it  is  fully  ripi,! 
freed  of  its  dark  coat  by  maceration  iniri 
It  is  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  is  ■& 
than  the  black- pepper.  The  p]ant  is  oi 
sively  cultivated  in  Malabar,  Suinatxa,Si 
Malacca,  &c. — Faulkner. 

WHITE  PUMPKIN.  LagenarisTa^ 
Cncurbita  lagenaria,  Linvi. 

WHITE  ROCK.    See  PedraBnna 

W UITE  ROCK-SALT.     See  Irtn. 

WHITE  ROSE-SCENTED  BACflU 
syn.  of  Bauhinia  albida  ?  Gibson. 

WHITE  SAPPHIRE.     See  Corooda 

WHITE  SQUALL.  See  Cydone,  Bi 
cane,  Storm,  Wind. 

WHITE  THORN.  Crataegus  mak 
lloxh> 

WHITE  TOURMALINE.  See  Tomirf 

WHITE  VITRIOL.  Sulphate  d  « 
White  copperas.* 

WHITE  WOOD,  or  White  Cedar  of  J« 
ca.  Bignnnia  leucoxylon. 

WHITING.    See  Chalk. 

WHITING  FISH. 

Indian  whiting,  Eno.  I  Darya  kaShaito^ 
Kuliengan  inutchieDuK,  ]  Kellonga  meoi,  ^ 
Two  or  three  epecies  of  fish  commonii^ 
cutta  are  called  whiling,  from  their  rtf 
blance,  both  in  form  and  flavour,  to  tfael 
ropean  fish  of  that  name, 

Corvinus  coitor,  Blyik,  inhabits  tbe  i 

aries  of  the  Ganges  and  Irawaddy.   Iti^ 

bladder     makes     excellent     isinglui  1 

Mason    describes    the    Corvinus   cnta^ 

Indian  whiting,  and  the  Polynemus  ^ 

yielding  isinglass  in  Tenasseiim.     Q^ 

coitor  is  frequently  seen  in  the  MauIafB^ 

zars,  and  besides  being  a  good  fidi  for^' 

ble,  its  air-bladder  makes  exdeHent  vb^ 

More  species  than  one  are  sold  under  tbeij 

native  name.    Corvinus  ehaptis,  Btlo  OT 

tbe  Boht,  inlrabits  the  Malay  coast :  i^ 

isinglass. 

WHITLOW  ROOT.  Eulophia  vir 

WHONAY.  Can.  Pterocarpusm 

WHORL  FLOWERED  RUELLIi. 

Ha  strepens. 
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iP^FA-WAnSB. 


WIKSTBJEMIA  SAUCIFOLIA. 


WI.  See  Kar^n. 

WI.  lIiNb.  of  Satlej  Talley,  Olea  Eatopea^ 
'    0.  f^rraginea,  0.  cuspidata.  Olive. 
^  .WIANDUHREN.  Gbk.  Clock. 
f     ^WICKER  and  leather  boats  traverare  modt 
f  the  ri^*8  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 
WIDDA-TILAM.    Taic    Oil  of  Mentha 
erispa,  Jff.  sativa.  Mint  P^permint 
WIDOW. 


t 


Ab. 


M 

Cblt. 


Fbbs. 


B«wa, 

Be  flhAuhuTt  ,y 

Vid()va»    Ojud  P^uanAN* 
Widewa,  „ 

Yi-dbava;,  Saitbo. 

Vidawvo  SiATONia 

Kumbiojathee^        Tail 
yi-dbava»  Tbl. 


ftjat| 

Babs, 

Babsafc, 

Tor, 

Peadbfa, 

Bewa  ;  Rand,        Hind. 

Vedova^  It. 

Vidua,  Lit.  Sp. 

The  widows  of  the  varloos  races  of  solith- 
eastem  Asia,  are     treated  very    varionsly. 
Amongst  the  poljandrist  Nair  race,    such   a 
state  as  widowhood  is  an  impossibility.  With 
several    races,    when  a    brother    dies   and 
leaves  a  widow,  another  brother  maAiies  her. 
The  mahomedan  law  also  permits  re-marri- 
age of  widows,   and  in  Arabia,  Persia  and 
Egypt  such  is  common  ;  but  in  British  India^ 
mahomedan  widows  rarely  re-marry.  Amongst 
the  Jews  of  old    the  widow  was  allowed  to 
re-midrry,  and  amongst  the  hindoos  re-mar- 
riage of  widows  is  permitted  by  their  great  law- 
giver Menu,  but  in  practice  it  is  almost  never 
practised.     The  painfulness  of  the  widowed 
state  is  alluded  to  in  Lamentations  i.  1>  '^  How 
IB  she  become   as  a  widow,'*  and  this  can  be 
understood  by  no  one  so  well  as  by  a  hindoo 
widow,  who  is  considered  as  the  most  forlorn 
and  desolate  being  on  earth  ;  such  a  female  has" 
ber  hair  edt  short,  she  renounces  all  ornameats, 
'  eats  the  coarsest  food,  fasts  frequently,  and  is 
all  but  an  outcast  in  the  flamily  of  her  decease 
ed  husband.     In  British  India,  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  William  Rentinck,  many 
of  the  widows  of  raj  puts  and  brahmins  burned 
themselves    on  the    funeral   pyres  of  their 
husbands  ;  and  to  this  day,  in  the  island  of 
Bali^  the  widows  are  stabbed  with  a  kris,  and 
their  bodies  burned  with  that  of  their  hus- 
band's. Widow  burning  is  not  authorised  in  the 
Rig-Yeda  :  a  widow  is  merely  to  accompany 
ker  husband  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  there  is 
acldrossed  with  aTedic  ver8e,viB.y  Rise  woman, 
eome  to  the  world  of  life,  thou  sleepest  nigh 
ante  him  whose  life  his  gone  :  come  to  us. 
Thoa  hast  thus  fulfilled  thy  duties  of  a  wife  to 
the  husband  who  once  took  thy  hand  and 
nade  thee  »  mother.— ifeu?  Muller,  GhipSt  p. 
35.  See  Woman. 

WIEQANE-' 1  Eaten  in  various  forms. 

Th«  oil  expreased  from  it  is  considdtedta 
poaseaa  oertaun  medicinal  virtues. 

WIEPA-WANB£>  a  Ceylon  ttibe  of  cutti^' 
v»toi»  aDdHsbepherds. 
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WIGHT,  Dr.  Bobett,  of  the  Madras  Medical 
Sbfriee,  a  disHingoished  botanist  and  longia 
charge  of  the  cotton  experiments  at  Goimba* 
toor.  Author  of  Contributions  to  Indian  Bo- 
tany, Lond.  1  voL  8vo.—- loones  Plantarum 
Indi»  Orientalisy  1  voL  4to.-— Wight  and  Ar- 
Dott's  Prodromus  Flor»  Peniusulss  Indin  Ori* 
entalis,  1  vol.  dvo.-^Ott  the  medical  proper*' 
ties  of  Mudlir,  Mad^  Lit  Trana  1635,  voL  it 
70.— Oa  the  Nuth  Grass  of  th#  Ceded  Di^- 
triets.  Ibid,  1639.— On  the  flax  of  Oourtelam, 
from  the  Coromaadel  Coast ;  <»  the  Land* 
winds  of  Coromandely  Ibid,  VoL  iii'  32< — On 
the  Acclimation  of  eztrartropical  Plants,  Ibid^ 
voL  v;  39. — Oa  the  Cultivation  and  Pre^ 
paratioa  of  Senna,  Ibid,  358.  Thd  la- 
bours of  Dr.  Bobert  Wight  were  fuD  of  va^ 
lae.  In  1834  was  poblished  the  first  volums 
of  Wight  and  Amott's  Prodromus  Florae  Pen- 
insulas Indian  Orientalis;  His  smaller  work 
was  named  Contributions  to  the  Botany  o£ 
India.  From  1638,  he  began  to  print  the  Illus- 
trations of  Indian  Botany,  which  were  soon 
after  followed  by  tiiie  Icones  Plantarum  Indiaa 
Oifientalis,  and  his  Spioeleginm  Neilgherrien- 
sis,  and  in  addition  many  papers  appeared  jn 
the  Madras  Journal  of  Science  and  in  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal  of  Natural  History.  He  died  at 
Beading  in  England,  about  the  16th  June 
1872.— j[>r.  Buisi's  Catatogue. 

WI6HTIA.  A  genus  of  plants  called  after 
Dr.  Wight.  At  Tonglo,  in  Sikkim,  at  an 
elevation  of  several  thousand  feet,  Dr.  Hooker 
found  great  scandent  trees  twisting  around 
the  trunks  of  others,  and  strangling  them ; 
the  latter  gradually  decay,  leaving  the  sheath 
of  climbers  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
vegetable  phenomena  of  these  mountains. 
These  climbers  belong  to  several  orders,  and 
may  be  roughly  ol'assiSed  in  two  groups. — (1«) 
Those  whose  stems  merely  twine,  and  by  con* 
stricting  certain  parts  of  their  support,  induce 
death. — (2.)  Those  which  fonn  a  net-work 
round  the  trunk,  by  the  coalescence  of  thei^ 
lateral  branches  and  aerial  roots,  &c. :  these 
wholly  envelope  and  often  conceal  the  tree 
they  enclose,  whose  branches  appear  rising  far 
above  those  of  its  destrqyer.  To  the.  first  of 
these  groups  belong  many  natural  orders,  o| 
which  the  most  prominent  are — Legumiuoes?, 
ivies,  hydrang^,  vines^  Pothos^  &c.  The  in- 
osculating ones  are  almost  all  figs  and  Wightia; 
the  latter  is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  grasp- 
ing  roots.-^J7oo£^  Htm.  Jour,  vol.  I  page 
168-164. 

WIB3TRSMIA  SALICIFOLU.  Sne.    '' 

Thilkk,  BsAtf.  I  Bhat-mggi,  ^^y^l 

A  small  shrubby  plant  which  occurs  spar-, 

Inglyou  some  of  de  Punjab  rivers  in  the! 

Himalaya  lit  from  6,500  to  7,000  feci,  up  to,' 

ncair  thd  liiduB  5  paper  inferior  to  tiiat  from 
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WILD  BEASTS. 


WIU>BSABT8. 


tha  Dapbne  is  mode  from  its  btrk  in  KnmiK>ii, 
and  it  fdrniBhes  a  stroDg  rope  at  Nyoee  TaL^* 
JDr.  J,  L'  StewarL 

WIJAO,  a  soveraign  of  C^lon  who  inlro- 
dacad  caste,  and  whieh  atill  prevaila  amongst 
the  buddhist  inhabitants,  though  condemued 
by  the  doctrines  of  their  teacher.  The  Porta* 
gnese,  Dutoh,  and  British  QoTeraments  have 
each  tried  to  eradicate  it  The  Aggana 
8attan,  in  the  Dighanikuya  section  of  the 
Pittaka,  a  disconrse  of  Buddha,  enforces  the 
eligibility  of  all  classes,  however  low,  to  th« 
office  of  the  priesthood,'  which  commands  the 
homage  of  the  highest ;  and  the  same  doc- 
trine is  repeated  in  the  Madbnra  Saltan. 
The  Wasala  Suttau  contains  a  stanza,  begin- 
ning with  ''  Majachoha  Wasala  hotin/'  which 
rans  thus :  *'  A  man  does  not  become  low 
caste  by  birth ;  nor  by  birth  does  one  become 
high  caste  ;  high  caste  is  the  result  of  high 
actions*  and  by  actions  does  a  man  degrade 
himself  to  a  caste  that  is  low."  It  was  found 
impossible,  however,  to  eradicate  it,  and  csste 
continued  to  be  tolerated  by  Singhalese  kings 
as  a  social  institution.  In  other  buddliist 
countries,  Bnrmaht  Siam  and  Tibet,  caste 
does  not  exist  in  any  similar  form. — TennentU 
Cephn. 

WILAYAT.  HiOT.  Pkbs.  written  also  Va- 
layat  and  Balait,  foreign  ;  a  foreign  country. 
Vilayati,  a  foreigner. 

WILATATI  BENQAN.  Hind.  Solanum 
lycopersicum. 

WILATATI  KAMTALA.  Hind.  Agave 
Americana. 

WILATATI  KIKAR  Hind.  Parkinsonia 
aculeate,  also  Acacia  famesiana. 

WILATATI  MENDHL  Hind.  Myrtus 
communis. 

WILATATI  NIL.  Hind.  Prussian  blue ; 
also  indigo  of  Bengal,  &o.,  prepared  in  Euro- 
pean fsQtoriea. 

WILATATI  FSOBL  Hind.  Tellow  chro- 
mate  of  lead. 

WILATATI  SUN,  of  MattTa,Hibisca8  can- 
nabinus.  See  Ambari,  also  Oxotalaria  juucea, 
Linn* 

WILD  ALMOND  TREE.  Terminalia 
catappa.  An  oil  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  this  tree. — M.  E.  J,  JR. 

WILD  APRICOT.  See  Clusiace». 

WILD  BEASTS.  The  demand  for  rare 
animals  is.  constant,  the  yartous  aoological  in- 
stitutione  on*  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
the  exhibitions  always  wanting  aew  spe. 
cimens.  A  good  pair  of  lions  are  worth  £1,000,^ 
and  will  command  that  price  at  almost  any 
time.    The  tiger  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
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lion,  as  he  seems  to  add  a  ^ 
his  natural  ferocity.  Old  tigers  are  tbei 
eaters.    An  aged  animal,  with  blunted : 
and  dulled  claws,  too  stiff  to  pasture  on 
lopes  and  bullocks,  feeds  on  human 
less  troublesome  prey.  ^ 

Elephants  always  fiiyd  a  ready 
About  teu  a  year  are  taken  to  £ngjiiy[«| 
average.  A  good  tusker  will  find  a  doM  fi 
chasers  atXl,OdO  in  London,  and  doL  SjOi 
in  the  United  States.  Even  a  dead  el^ 
will  find  a  buyer  at  from  lOO  to  260i 
The  African  elephants  are  by  far  the  fail 
being  twice  the  sise  of  their  Indian  bntb 
Elephants,  according  to  age  and  set,  idi 
from  1,900  to  2,600  rupees.  Male  defj^ 
are  troublesome,  and  sometimeB  ezceeda^ 
danger(»us.  They  seem  to  be  afflicted  wA 
disease  of  the  tusk,  which  drives  them  to  ni 
ness ;  and  so  far  as  observation  has  goee,! 
absolutely  voiceless.  Changes  of  climate  till 
them,  and  the  least  cold  sensibly  horti  tki 
They  are  dainty  feeders.  la  America  i 
rhinpceros  and  hippopotamas  sell  we&i 
ways;  the  sale  of  a  rhinoceros  at  Xl^ 
has  occurred  ;  the  Boers  find  a  market  st  Of 
Town  for  ihera. 

For  exhibition  purposes,  for  vivacity,ftffs 
humour,  sprigbtliness  and  general  activitj,tl 
South  American  monkey  can-ies  off  the  piii 
The  African  monkey,  larger  generally  is  ■ 
is  a  stupid  fellow  when  compared  vitkli 
American  brother.  The  Indian  monkey 8« 
what  lifts  up  the  imputation  thrown  qd  i 
African  relation,  only  he  has  a  spitefdaa 
and  a  tendency  to  try  his  sharp  teeth  :■■ 
keys  are  kleptomaniacs.  This  trait  is  idi 
when  medicine  is  to  be  administered.  1 
you  try  to  give  a  moukej  cod-liver  * 
with  a  spoon,  it  would  be  an  endlesi  M 
but  fill  a  vial  with  it,  ^ nd  hide  i 
(so  that  he  can  see  it  done,)  and  the  ■■ 
roent  you  are  gone  he  is  sure  to  swallow  e«| 
drop.  Monkeys  in  a  state  of  captifii/  a 
prone  to  pulmonary  disease^  and  b" 
a  bad  trick  of  nibbling  off  the  ends  d  ^ 
tails* 

When  in  confinement  the  lioness  is  not  $f 
proacbed  until  her  cubs  are  fully  three  < 
four  months  old.  They  are  then  carefollj* 
parated  by  stratagen^,  and  their  weaniniev 
mences.  About  a  quart  of  milk  is  gt^ttf 
diem,  with  a  small  quantum  of  animal  M 
in  the  way  of  juicy  cutlets  and  titbiti»  m 
bone  being  car^uUy  excluded.  (The  sen^ 
month  seems  to  be  one  of  trii^l.  If  thi^  ^ 
over  that  they  stand  a  fair  chance  of  lA 
though  the  period  of  their  tooth  shaddsl 
when  they  are  a  year  .old«  is  attended  «^ 
daiig^r  J  they  sometimes  swallow  their  «* 
teeth^  which  often  kills  them.     The  ^ 


WILD  IXOBA. 

iMnm  ill  tfmv«lliii|^  tnensgerlM  Appear  tcr  have 
the  beet  cbances  of  life.  Of  a  laige  iiiimber 
of'  lion  whelps  bred  in'  the  London  Zoological 
Chirdens,  most  were  bom  with  some  irregalar- 
ity  of  the  palatal  bone,  and  the  roof  of  the 
month  bong  defeetive,  the  whelps  conld  not 
snckle.  The  general  dieease  which  carries 
liMis  off  is  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The 
amount  of  food  given  to  a  lion  is  aboat  thir- 
teen pounds  of  beef  per  diem,  with  bones  ad 
Ubitnm.  When  fed  regalarly,  they  show 
little  dispositicm  to  glut  themselves,  and  will 
Farely  exceed  fifteen  to  si^iteen  pounds  when 
given  all  they  will  eat.  When  horse  meat  is 
procurable,  they  are  fed  in  part  with  it*  Great 
eareas  necessavy  in  keeping  their  cages  clean. 
Jis  they  are  constantly  shedding  their  hair,  an 
siccnmulatiou  of  this  adhering  to  their  food 
sod  being  swallowed  by  them,  is  apt  to  sicken 
-fchem.  Occasionally,  sulphur  is  sprinkled  on 
their  meat^  and  mild  purgatives  given  them 
in  their  water.  The  largest  proportion  of 
lions  are.  brought  from  tiie  French  province  of 
Algeria,  and  Marseilles  mostly  has  one  or  two 
lions  on  the  market, — New  7ork  Time$, 

WILD  BLACK  CARANDAS.  Carissa  ca- 
randas,  Linn. 

WILD  BREAD-FRUIT  TEEE.  Artocar- 
pus  hirsuta,  Lam* 

'    WILD  CARDAMOM.  Elettaria  cardamo- 
mum,  TFh'  cmd  Mat, 

WILD  CARDAMOMS.  Bastard  carda- 
moms.       0 

WILD  CINNAMON.  Cinnamon  iners, 
Rein. 

'    WILD-CLOVE  TREE.  Eugenia  acris,  fT. 
and  A. 

WILD  COTTON.  Eriophoram. 

WILD  CROTON.  See  Croton. 

WILD  CUMMIN  SEED.  Vemonia  anthel- 
mintica- 

WILD  DATE.  Elate  syWestris,  syn.  of 
Phoenix  syWestris,  Roxb* 

WILD  DOLICHO&  Doliohos  pilosns. 

WILD  DUCKS.  Amongst  the  Arabs  the 
person  who  is  in  search  of  waterfowl,  strips^ 
puts  seaweeds  upon  his  head;  and  approaches 
"iho  bird.  The  duck,  not  being '  slarmed  at 
the  sight  of  tbe  seaweeds,  does  not  stir  till 
the  Arab  seizes  it  by  the  feet.^iTwfttiAr'j 
'TntPdt^  ffoL  i.  288;  Sbe  WaterfowL 

'  ;  "WILD  ENDIVE.  Cichqrium  intybus. 

.     WILD  FIG.  Ficus  macrophyUa,  CUgh.      ' 

WILD  GOURD.  See  Colocynth. 
,     WILD  IlSt)IGO.  See  Indigofera. 
.     WII^D  IPECACUANHA.  Aeclepia^  our- 
lasaviciC  Jtinii. 

.  .  WILD.iZORA;  Ixnra  paUsus. 
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WILLOW. 

WiLD-LTME.  Eva.  AtahnMa  monophylla. 
WILD  LIQUORICE.  '  Abnis  precatorina. 
WILD    MANGOSTEEN.    Embryopteria 
glutlnifera,  iSoa^.  Gardnia  purpurea  ? 
WILD  PEPPER.  See  Pepper. 
WILD  RAMBUTAN.  Nephelium. 

WILD  RASPBERRT.   Rubus  gooreephuL 
WILD  S APOTA  TREE.  Bassia  longifolia, 
WiUde. 

WILD  SA&SAPARILLA.    Smilaz  ovali- 
folio, 

WILD  SHEEP  OF  TENASSERIM.  See 
Capren. 

WILD  STBAWBERRT.    Fragaria  veeca, 
Ztnn. 

WILD  SUCCORY.  Cichorium  intybus. 

WILD  S WORD-BEAN.  Canavalia  virosa. 

WILD  T AM.  Diosoorea  damona. 

WILFORD,  Colonel,  an  officer  ofthe  East 
India  Company's  B^gal  Army.  In  the  Eng- 
lish burial-ground  at  Seohole,  the  most  inter- 
esting monument  is  that  of  Colonel  Wilford. 
The  hindoo  nation  has  reason  to  venerate  the 
memory  of  that  indefatigable  Sanscrit  scholar, 
who  had  almost  hindooised  himself  by  a  re- 
sidence ^in  Benares  from  1788  to  1822,  and 
who  at  length  mingled  his  dust  in  the  soil  of 
that  great  seat  of  brahminical  leaming.-^2V. 
of  Hind,  ffol.  i.  p.  285. 

WILL  HiHD.  of  Kanawar.  Olea  Eavopea, 
0.  ferraginea  and  0.  cuspidata.  Olive. 

WILKINS.  The  first  European  who  acquir- 
ed a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language. 
He  translated  ^e  Hitopadesa  from  the  Qbji- 
fiim%.^^RenndC$  Memoir,  p»  d32. 

WILKS.  lieut.  Col.  Mark,  Author  of  His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  Lou. 
1817,  3  vols.  4to— Translation  of  an  Inscrip- 
tion on  a  Tambu  Pake.  Ibid,  vol.  viiL  736 — 
History  of  Mysore,  Lend.  1810. — Dr.  Buisft 
Cat. 


WILLA.  Hind,  also  Khar  willa,  ''  big 
low."  PsHTU.  Salix  Babylonicai  the  Weepmg 
willow. 

WILLAITI-MUNG.  Guz.  Ground  nut. 
Arochis  hypogea,  Linn.;  W.  and  A.;  R. 

WILL0U0HB7.  A  Ueutenant  of  the  Ben- 
gal army,  an  indomitable  officer,  on  the  llth 
of  May  1857,  with  a  mind '  capable  of  con- 
ceiving, and  a  heart  and  hand  'resolute  and 
steady  to  perform,  he  Ueir  up  the  magazine 
at  Delhi— ^*  efSind.  v.  ii.  p.  361. 

'  WILLOW.  A  species  of  willow^  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  for<^st  trees  of  Tenasserim 
on' the  banks  of  inland  sreariis  ;  as  many  of 
the  willows  are  medicinal,  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  also  poeeesees  medicinal  properties* 
Bodmgh  dtJBcribea  a  speeito  of  willow  as 
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a  naUre  of  banks  fof  litnlafii  and  auAit 
pli|ce8  among  tibe  Cinsat  mouotaiiif/'  bo/t  a 
■pedae  of  wUlow  oa  the  TenaaBccim  ooasl  is 
met  on  awery  stream  before  the  infioeaae  of 
the  tide  oeasaa  to  be  felt  Willow  berk  con- 
tains, aooordiog  to  Davy,  2*3  per  cent  tannin, 
and  that  of  the  Leiceeter  willow  68  pe^'cent 
Daoiflh  leather  iif  hich  hes  a  peculiar  and  agree* 
able  odour,  and  is  used  for  making  gloves,  ia 
prepared  from  kid  and  lamb  skin,  bj  means  of 
willow  bark,  which  is  also  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Bqseia  leather,  bat  the  odour  of  that 
leather  is  produced  by  the  oil  of  birch-tree 
bark.  In  Britain,  imported  barks  are  ail  free 
of  duty.— i>r.  iiaiows  ]^i€U$enm. 

WILLOW-LEAVED  ALLAMANDA. 
AUamanda  cathartics^  Ztnn.  Keen* 

WILLDW-LBAVED  JUSWCIA.  Jnati- 
da  gandamssa* 

WiLLUaHBEIA,  a  small  East  Indian 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Apocynacese,  named  after  Francis  Willughby, 
F.  B.  8,—Enff.  Cyc 

WILLUGHBEIA  EDULIS.  Boxb. 
Lud-sm,  Hum. 

A  very  large  climber^  iii  the  forests  of 
Chittagong  and  Sylhet :  every  part  of  the  plant 
on  being  wounded  discharges  an  abundance  of 
fluid  eaoutchouo:  The  fruit  is  pulpy,  soft,  and 
yellow,  and  esteemed  by  the  natives.  This 
seems  the  same  as  that  named  by  Dr.  Mason^ 
Willughbeia  Martabanica  of  the  forests  of 
Tenaaeerim,  which  he  says  produces*  a  fruit 
as  large  as  an  apple,  whioh  Europeans  some* 
times  call  a  kind  of  fig.  It  has  an  agreeable 
taste,  but  abounds  in  a  milky  juice,  ^a  colour 
is  yellow^  and  it  is  about  tfaie  sise  of  an  orange. 
^Ro»h,  Fl.  Ind.  u.  p.  67.  l£<mn.  O'ShaMgk^ 
nmy^  p.  448. 

WILLUM-MIN.  Tam.  "VRUum  matchi, 
Due.  Sable  fish. 

WILSON.  Horace  Hatman, wentto  India, 
in  September  1808,  aa  an  Assistant  Surgeon 
pn  the  Bengal  Establishment.  As  he  had 
qualified  himself  by  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  of  the  practical  analysis  of  metals  for  the 
duties  of  assay,  his  services  were  withdrawn 
from  the  usual  career  of  medical  men  in 
India,  and  he  was  at  once  attached  tx>  the 
mint  at  Calcutta,  in  association  with  Dr. 
Leyden,  then  neit  to  Hehry  t.  Oolebrdoke, 
the  most  distinguished  ori^tfdiat  in  l^dia/ 
This  association^  and  the  encouxsgemeiit  H. 
H.  Wilson  afterwards  received  from  Henry  T. 
Cdebrooke,  gave,  apparantly,  the  direction  to 
his  studies,  whinb,. being  oonsiataatly.evried 
througb  mora  tlww  hnif  a^.q^i^iti^,  pIa«i41Aii 
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at  laatiniiie  pvood  poaitioo  of  hiiig 
ledgad  the  Ughieet  authority  of  ths^ 
all  qaeations  of  Saosccit  liteatan  td 
Hindu  theology  and  antiquities,  as  mllai 
the  oustoms  and  social  habits  of  the 
through  which  that  literatare  and  ralgiia] 
come  down  to  na  in  the  present 
Upon  the  decease  of  Dr.  Hunter  ia  UH 
H.  H.  Wilson,  already  known  as  a  . 
in  Saaserit  literature,  was  appoiutsdulslli 
Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  BopL 
In  1818  he  published  a  poetical  tmbtis 
of  the  Megha  Data,  an  epic  poem  of  KiUai 
which  obtained  a  world*wide  repat«tioB,al 
he  ondertodc  the  laborious  task  of  pnpid| 
for  the  press,  from  materials  coDeetidlj 
Colebrooke,  a  dictionary  of  the  SaoMJIk 
guage  with  Engliah  interpretations,  tt 
waa  completed  in  1819^  and  a  seeendflAii 
was  published  in  1832.  It  has  beenthil^ 
by  which  mainly  the  learned  of  EDiepilfl 
obtained  access  to  this  branch  of  litenfcH 
and  the  lexicographer  to  whom  all  idba 
ledge  saoh  obligations,  took  at  oaoeillf 
position  among  the  echolara  of  the  aga  ft 
earliest  article  by  H.  H.  Wileon  in  the  rolni 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  was  ^fM 
ed  in  1825.  It  was  on  the  Hiatoiy  of  £mU 
from  the  Baja  Tarangini  and  other  autikodiil 
it  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  b^ 
translated  and  republished  in  Paris,  andii 
to  this  day,  largely  cited.  Bveiy  sabae^ 
tolume  of  the' Reeearshea  of  this  Sowtjm 
tains  more  than  one  contributiao  froali 
prolific  pen,  aod<  while  he  remained  m  U 
he  was  recognised  as  the  worthy  snoofl 
there  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  of  CMaA 
in  the  paths  of  research  which  they  Indii 
open  to  the  world,  and  had  ahowa  tolm 
rich  in  the  treasures  of  ourioos  knovie^ 
.In  association  with  Dr.  Atkinson^  heestaiiU 
ed  a  periodical,  which  was  not,  however,  n 
long  continued.  He  compiled,  in  1^< 
History  of  the  first  Burmese  War ;  sal  s 
employed  by  the  Government  of  India  infi 
paring  a  catalogue  of  the  mannacriptB  csbi 
ed  by  Colonel  Colin  Mackensie  ia  the  ao^ 
of  India.  In  1834,  he  published  sepaiiM 
under  the  title  of  the  Hindu  Theatie^attf 
lation  into  English,  with  praUminaiy  Ml 
of  fpur  Sanscrit  dramas  of  at^nity.  1 
work  vfaa  reoeiTed  with  much  astimi*^'^ 
and  with  ^lenrganeraliavoiir:  fortiietei 
were  found  to  possess  much  artistic  ouiit' 
the  Combination  of  incident^  and  in  tli  ^ 
hibitton  of  character ;  one  eqwdafij,  * 
Mrichehakati,or  Phiy  of  Go-Cart;  was  dfd 
ar  interest,  as  a  repreeentation  of  the  ■a*' 
aVid  habits  of  thought,  and  oonditioo  df^ 
ty  in  Central  India,  at  a  very  remots  f^ 
These  four  dMunuL  with  tka  SacniA^ 
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muiy  tmd$tod  hy  Si?  WiUtai  JqneB,  are 
nottg  the  M9t  OOjriiKii^  r^Ucs-of  Jndiui  anti- 
iiit;  that  haye  yot  been  disooYered  and  laid 
tone  the  world.  Xbe  abeye  yyere,  aa  is  of 
Kseasity  the  oaae  in  lodia^  wbQro  Uterature 
notaaeparate  prof^asion,  the  prodace  of 
teiiFe  honn^  not  exacted  by  the  conacienti- 
a4iechai;^  o£  efficient  daties.  The  Assay 
Boe  of  Uie  Cakatta  Mint,  united  with  that 

Secretary  to  the  Mint  Gommitteet  gave 
B.  Wilson  constant  ooonpatfon  for  a  consi- 
rable  portion  of  every  day.  His  duties  in 
we  offices  were  as  important  as  they  were 
)fiil  and  laborione,  and  per£(irmed  not  only 
ih  oziedity  bat  in  a  manner  to  give  him  high 
tinction*  The  Government  o{  India  had 
gnent  ocoasion  to  acknowledge  its  obiiga- 
H  to  its  lean^ed  Assay  Master  and  Mint 
sfretaiy,  for  reforms  Introdnoed  into  the 
oage,  and  for  other  departmemtal  services 
Hninent  pnhlic  merit  Bat  neither  official 
iep,  nor  literary,  pursuits,  nor  both  these 
ijbiiied,  were  sufficient  for  tbe  aotiye  mind 
PiK)fessor  Wilson  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
a  member  of  sodety,  he  joined  yrith  ardour 
Bvery  scheme  of  public  amusement ;  and 
^idea^  the  originator  and  prorooteiof  many 
lauras  for  the  permanent  improvement  of 

people  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast. 
I  Theatre  of  Chowringhee  owed, for  many 
rs  its  fluccess  to  his  management  and  his* 
nic  talents ;  while  his  mqsigal  akill  and 
Menoy  gave  him  a  place  ix\  every  concert, 
his  name  will  live,  in  India,  and  especial- 
1  Bengal^  for  the  part  he  took  iu  pnomot* 
naefui  instruction.  H.  H.  Wilson  was  the 
person  who  introduced  the  study  of  £u* 
lan  aoie^ce  and  English  literature  into  the 
latioa  of  the  native  populatioon  whose 
Bvledge  of  En^ish  had  hitherto  been  oon- 
l  to  qualification  for  the  litaatioQ  of  an 
H  olerk.  For  many  consecutive  years 
oo  yyas  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
public  Instruotion  at  Galcutt|^  and  he 
ited  liimself  especially  to  direoiing  the 
iee   of    the  Hindu  College,    from    the 

of  its  establishment ;  abd  it  wak  here 

tbat   the  native  youth  of  India  were 
led  to.  pass  examinations  tbat  would  not 

iljfloredited  first-eUss  seminaries  of  Eng- 
Iia  1833,  the  Univemty  of  O^vd 
ig^  tbioogh  the  magnificent  bequest  of 
del  Boden^  estabHAed  a  Professarship  of. 
9ri^  Mr,  Wilson  yyas  selected  for  that 
^7  endoyved  situationa  aa  attribute  to 
Bipatatioa  won  by  iua  Hterary  vrorks  and 
minent  position  be  occupied  among  orien^ 
iholanK  He  netumed  soon  after  to  Eng* 
and  was  appointed  alqo  to  the  office  of 
wian  to  the  East  Indjai  Company  in  «ao- 
u  to  Dn  Wilkina.  Xhw  plfmd  in  £ng- 
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land,  in  a  pesiAion  of  pecuniary  independence, 
be  entered  upon  the  career  of  usefulness  and 
literary  distinetion  which^  reflected  so  mucb 
farther  honour  upon  himself.  Scarcely  a 
journal  was  published  by  tlie  Bojal  Asiatic 
Society^  but  waa  not  enriched  by  an  essay, 
or  critique,  or  disquisition  from  his  prolific 
pen;  and  his  services  at  the  meetings, 
and  ready  aid  iu  promoting  every  useful  ob- 
ject, and  means  of  extending  information  up^- 
on  oriental  subjects,  were  very  great.  The 
separate  works  published  by  H.  H.  Wilson 
after  his  return  from  India  are  numerous  and 
highly  valuable.  They  have  all  aimed  at  the 
wider  spread,  of  knowledge  in  the  lore  which 
he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered,*— like  his 
essays  and  translations  of  the  Vedas  snd 
Pumnas  j— -or  like  his  Sanscrit  Grammar,  and 
Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  for  the  useful  pur* 
poses  of  instruction  ;— or  like  his  edition  and 
continuation  of  ''Mill's  History  of  British 
India  ; " — or,  like  his  Ariana  Antique,  on  the 
antiquities  and  coins  of  Afgh;mistan,  vdth  the 
higher  aim  of  producing  a  lasting  record  for 
the  information  of  the  world  at  large*  It  was 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Professor 
H.  H.  Wilson  that  he  considered  nothing  un- 
worthy of  his  labours  that  was  calculated  to 
be  useful ;  and  was  never  influenced  in  hia 
undertakings  by  the  mere  desire  of  acquiring 
distinction,  or  increasing  his  fame.  Many  of 
these  works  exhibit  powers  of  illustration  and 
eloee  reasoning  which  place  their  author 
in  a  high  position  among  the  literary  men  of 
the  age.  Bpt  it  is  as  a  man  of  deep  research, 
as  a  Sanscrit  schoUr  and  orientalist,  as  the 
successor  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  and  inheritor  of  the  pre-eminence 
they  enjoyed  in  this  particular  department  of 
literature,  that  his  name  will  liveamong  th  e 
eminent  men  of  learning  of  his  age  and  country. 
He  died  A.  D.  1860.  His  activity  may  be 
estimated  by  the  following  summary.  He 
was  Secretary  of  the  Benged  Asiatic  Society 
till  1832  ;  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Oxford  ; 
Director  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  Librarian 
of  E  I.  C  :  Sanskrit  Dictionary  Calcutta,  2nd 
edn.^Bemarks  on  Sanskrit  inscriptions  in 
Bl,  As,  lYans.  vol.  zv.— Account  of  Hindu 
remains  at  Ghattisgher,  Ibid.^Sketch  of  the 
religious  sects  pf  the  Hindus,  Ibid,  vols,  zvi* 
and  zvii.-^Sapskrit  inscnptiona  at  Abu,  Ibid, 
voU  zvi.'-^otiGe  of  three  trsiots  from  If  epalj 
Ibid-^Description  of  select  eoina  Ibid.-^ 
Remarks  on  Dionysiacs  qf  NonnoSi  Ibid.<*-> 
Translation  of  inscriptions  at  Vijigraganagai; 
Ibid  vol,  XX.-— Various  papers  in  Quarteriy 
Oriental  Magazine.— Megha  Dnta^  translated 
into  {IngUsb  verse,  yrith  Sanskrit  text.***-SpiecNr 
mens  of  Hindu  Theatre^  2  vols.— Descriptive 

CataliQgOQ  of  Maokaniie  GoUaotion  of  Oriontad 
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USS.  2  ▼oI8.--^Oq  ThitMtaa  literatare.  OleAn- 
iogs  in  Science.-^Th6  Sankbya  Karika 
syBtem  of  Philosophy. — Th«  VUhna  Ptinna 
trantilated. — ProTerbs,  Peraian,  Hindtistani 
and  EiiglialL — Lectures  ou  religious  belief  and 
practices  of  the  Hindus,  Oxford,  1840.— His- 
torical sketch  of  Burmese  War.  2iid  edn. — 
Keview  of  External  Commerce  of  Bengah 
Calcutta.— Travels  of  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck. 
Lond.— Mill's  History  of  British  India,  edited 
with  continuation.  Lond. — Ariana  Antiqua  ; 
Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Afi|;hanistan.  Lond. 
1841.— Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Linguage. 
Loud. lepers  in  Bl.  As.  Trans,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which,  on  the  Pnranas,  have  been 
reprinted  in  Lond.  As.  Trans. — Historical 
sketch  of  kingdom  of  Pandya.  Lond.  As.  Trans, 
▼ol.  ill  1836. — Essays  on  the  Puranss,  Ibid, 
Yol,  v. — Notes  on  the  Sabha  Parva  of  Maha- 
bharata.  Ibid,  vol.  ▼ii.  1843.— Translation  of 
Mir  lasetOllah's  travel  beyond  the  Hymalaya^ 
Ibid.— Note  on  the  Kapur-di-Giri  inscriptions. 
Ibid,  1846,  voL  viii.— Summary  account  of 
the  Sikhs.  Ibid,  1847,  vol.  ix.— Religious  Fes- 
tivals of  the  Hindus.  Ibid.— On  the  roek  in- 
scriptions of  Kapur-di-Oiri,  Dhanto,  and  Girnar 
Ibid,  vol  xii.  1849— On  the  Sacrifice  of  haman 
beings  as  an  element  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  India.  Ibid,  vol.  xUi.  1851.— Glossary  of 
Indian'terms,  4to.  London,  1866.  He  publish- 
ed in  1832  the  second  edition  of  his  Sanscrit 
and  English  Dictionary,  in  1827  his  select 
specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  bindun,  in 
1837  published  Mr.  Colebrooke's  translation 
of  the  Sankhya  karika,  in  1840,  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Vishnu  Parana,  and  in  1860- 
1867,  three  volumes  of  his  transUtion  of  the 
Rig-Veda. 

H.  H.  Wilson,  in  1819,  translated  from  the 
Mahabarata  the  story  of  Nala  and  Damayan- 
ti.  He  and  James  Prinsep  prepared '  for  the 
press  the  whole  text  of  the  Mahabharata, 
which  was  printed  in  Calcutta  in  four  quarto 
volumes;  he  aided  in  the  translation  of  all  the 
chief  portions  of  the  Puranas,  Mahabharata 
and  Ramayana,  a  copy  lodged  in  the  India 
Office^  one  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Edinburgh, 
H.  T.  Colebrooke,  H.  H.  Wilson,  Max  Mul- 
ler.Benfey,  Hang,  John  Muir,  Cowell,  Witney, 
Bejendr  Lai  Mitra,  have  all  translated  parts  of 
or  expounded  the  Vedas.— Z>r.  Buia's  dUal. 
.  WILSON,  Rbvirbsd  Johk,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent missionary  and  scholar  from  theChuroh  of 
fiootland  to  Bombay.  AuMior  of  a  Pamphlet 
on  Mitoiotos,  Edin.  1827.— Life  of  John  Eliot 
Bdin.  1828.— Moral  conquest  of  the  world, 
DIsconise, Bombay,  1830.— Debatewith  Brah* 
mans,  separately  in  English  and  Marathi,  and 
in  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  vol.  i:  1880. 
— Address  to  8 Amen  at  Bombay,  1881.— 
Rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar  in  MMrathl^ 
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Bombay,  1882.— Exposora 
Bombay,  1833.— Idiomatieal 
lish  and  Marathi  (8  editions)  Bombsj,  U 
1851.— Lecture  on  the  Vendidad  ^ 
Parsis,  Bombay,  (2  edition^)  1833.— 1 
of  Muhammadanism,  in  Oriental 
Spectetor,  1883,  and  separately  is  ffiiM 
and  Persian,  (2  editions)  Bombsj,  Ifll 
1840. — Second  Exposure  of  Himlinn,iv 
rately  in  English  and  Marathi.  Bombif,  M 
— Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wibnsik 
bay,  1835.— Tour  to  Ooa  and  Sdili 
Maratha  country,  OrientalChristiaa  SpaM 
1 834.— Address  before  Bombay  Bndi 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  on- his  dMioiai 
President,  Bombay,  1835 ;  Bl  Aa  Tta 
1 835 ;  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vol.  lii.  101 
Journal  of  Tour  in  Onjarat,  KaUiiawv,! 
Kacb.  Reprinted  from  (Mental  CUi 
SpecUtor,  1835.— Letter  to  Jaina  pM 
Pali  tana,  from  Jonmal,  translated  ntoGf 
rati.  (3  editions)  Bombay,  1835, 1837,  fl 
— Discourse  on  the  British  Sovenigi^ 
India.  (3  editions)  Bombay,  1835,  sndii 
1887.— Memoir  of  Mra.  Wilson,  (4  eft 
Edin.  1837— 1847— TransUtion  of  tii| 
neral  Siiozsh  of  the  Parsis.  Lond.  Aali 
1837,  vol.  iv— Letter  to  Mr.  J.  Frnf 
Girnar  Tablets,  As.  Trans.  183&— AflM 
of  a  vini  to  the  Falls  of  the  Stai 
(near  Girsipa.)  Jameson's  Phil«  Jl.  113 
Note  on  the  worship  of  Vetsl,  Losi 
T^ns.  vol  ▼•  1889.— S»mon  tokkl 
sis,  with  an  account  of  their  settoMrt 
India;  &c  (3  edttioDs),  Bombay  sad  1 
1839,  1847 — Notes  on  tbe  Klssah-i-8^ 
or  arrival  of  the  Parsis  in  India,  tnsi 
by  Lieutenant  E.  B.  Eastwiok,  in  Bw 
Trans.  184d^  No.  IV.- Vendidad  Si4  < 
in  the  Zend,  with  Framji  Aapendisifi^  ^ 
jarati  translation.  Edited,  Bombay,  iM 
Zarthusht-Namah  of  Zarthnat  Beita 
Persian,  Lond.  1842. — Aooonnt  (^  tle^ 
rahs  and  Katodis,two  forest  tribes.  Lwi 
Trans.  1843,  vol.  vii.— The  Ptesi  BA 
as  ooAtained  in  the  Zendavesta,  4c  M 
1843.— Memoir  ota aMission  to  Nagpml 
1844.  Sermon.  Oxford,  1844.^— On  theft 
Literature  of  the  Hindus,  Nortk  Briiak 
view,  1844,  vol.  i.— Review  of  BamBl 
travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Pnnjak  t 
British  Reriew,  1845,  vol.1i.— Laads^ 
Bible  visited  and  described,  9  vols.  Edtat 
Lond*  1847.— Brief  nfotSBon  eertaaBrf 
Bactrian,  and-  Indian  omna,  in  Bo» 
Trans.  Jan.  1849^ — ^The  Evangeiiffti* 
India',  Edin.  l849>-^Ott  the  nae  of  Si^ 
in  Educlttion,  Oriential  Chris.  Spse.  V 
-^TouT  in  SiJid,  in  Oriental  Ohiia  % 
i860.— Memoir  on  the  Oavo-TeBv|^ 
Monalrteriesy    aftd  otifer  ancient  Bv* 
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inbrninioal,  and  Jaina  Bemaina  of  Western 
idia,ipBooi.  As.  Trans.  Jan.  i8oO.— On  the 
fasprs  of  Scripture,  with  tlie  identification  of 
lazor  of  Kedar,  Bom.  As,  Trans.  1852. — 
rief  Memorial  of  tbe  Literary  Besearciies  of 
T,  Erakine,  Ibid. — Second  Memoir  on  the 
ave  Temples,  &c.  Ibid. — India,  three  thou- 
»n<i  years  ago,  Bombay  1858. — Dt.  BiUst's 

WILSON,  Mr.,  the  first  Financial  minister 

India.    He  died  in  Calcutta. 

WILUMPI.  Mal.   AveiThoa  bilimbi. 

WINCHESTER.  Dr.  J.,  of  the  Bombay 
[edical  Service.  Author  of  Memoir  on  the 
ver  Eupbrates,  Bomb.  Geo.  Trans,  vol.  iii. 
,— Notes  on  Sind.  Ibid,  toI.  vi.  194. — On 
18  practicability  of  advancing  an  army  from 
nrope  into  Asia  by  tbe  provinces  of  the 
igris^  Lond,  Geo.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  187. — N(»te 
\  the  ishmd  of  Earak,  Persian  Gulf,  in  Bom. 
90.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  35. — Notes  on  various 
acea  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Corbyii's  India 
9?iew,  1842. — D,  BuuV a.  Catalogue. 
WINDS.  Ever  since  the  magnificent  gener- 
liaation  which  wasgtven  to  the  world  in  1831 
^  Mr.  Redfield  of  {^ew  York,  the  mariner  has 
ased  to  tremble  before  the  fall  of  the  quick- 
.ver  in  his  barometer^  and  the  other  premu- 
tioiis  of  tbe  hurricane.  This  meteorologist 
bablished  the  fact  that  storms  seemingly  the 
Mt  violent  and  lawless,  moved  with  precision  in 
ed  paths,  and  executed  their,  rotative  move- 
int  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the  balance 
leel.    He  also  demonstrated  that  hurricanes 

the  northern  hemisphere  revolve  around 
m  centre  invariably  in  a  direction  contrary 

tbe  motion  of  the  sun  and  tbe  hands 
»  watch.  This  physical  law,  now  so  well 
pwn  as  the  law  of  storms,  in  countless 
ies  has  saved  large  vesselsi  and  even  whole 
ladrons,  from  probable  destruction.  Cap- 
a  Douglas  Wales  of  the  Mauritius,  a  sailor 
experience  and  great  practical  knowledge 
i  skill»  in  a  paper  on  the  converging  of  the 
a<l  in  cyclones,  argues  thaton  the  margin 
^bese  storina,  whose  diameter  is  often  several 
adred  miles,  the  wind  does  not  always  blow 
»und  the  central  area  of  the  storm  in  con- 
itric  circles,  but  frequently  it  oonverg|bs  or 
nrea  inward,  ip  nearly  radial  lines,  upon  the 
itre  of  the  gale.  As  it  is  in  the  centre  tbat 
\  verlicose  motion  of  the  cyclone  is  most  in- 
Lse  and  deadly,  it  is,^  of.  course,  of  the  first 
portance  to  give  it  a  wide  berthr  .  Accord- 
;  to  the  law  of  storms,  at  first  laid  down  by 
asrs.  Redfieldi  Beid,  Dove,  and  others,  the 
ids  within  the  entire  area  of  atmospheric 
turbance  blew  in  perfect  and  concentric  cir- 
I  aronnd  the  common  centre.  Captain 
lea,  however*  after  multiplied  observations, 
«W8  that  this  rule  is  not  strictly  observed 
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by  the  winds.  The  important  fact  now  aur 
nounced  does  not  at  all  overthrow^  but  con- 
firips  Mr.  Redfield's,  discovery,  and,  by  giving 
greater  practical  value  to  the  latter,  it  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  navigation,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
science  of  cyclonology,  The  converging  of 
the  wind  towards  the  centre  of  the  revolving 
gale  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  centrepetal  force 
being  greater  than  the  tangential  force,  which 
is  the  fact  observed  in  tornadoes. 

The  dmt  storms  of  India  sweep  a)ong  the 
snrface  of  the  ground  sometimes  for  two  or 
three  hundred  miles,  and  cause  much  inconve- 
nience. A  dust  storm  is  thus  described.  Sudden- 
ly, without  any  warning,  there  appeared  a  wall 
of  cloud  in  the  north-west,  which  rapidly 
advanced.  It:  looked  from  70  to  100  feet 
in  height,  but  was  in  reality  much  higher, 
and  its  colour  was  a  deep  purple^ '  glowing 
with  a  kind  of  brickrdust  red  ;  and  it  termi- 
nated above  in  a  definite  horizontal  line  cut- 
ting the  clear  sky.  But  in  infinitely  less  time 
than  this  takes  to  tell^  it  was  upon  us — a  fear- 
ful strain  on  the  window,  and  we  were  in 
pitchy  darkness.  It  was  almost  a  darkness 
which  might  be  ^'  felt ;"  and  one  could  not 
see  one's  hand.  Meanwhile  the  fine  sand 
poured  in  as  water  by  every  crack,  into 
the  room,  in  which  we  all  stood  in  silence  for 
a  few  minutes  until  the  first  force  \J.  the 
storm  was  over.  It  soon  after  became  a  little 
lighter,  and  the  air  was  perceived  to  be  filled 
with  bits  of  straw,  leaves,  and  fragments  of 
light  substances  of  various  descriptions,  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  storm  and  stayed 
by  the  trees.  Blast  followed  blast ;  and  then 
came  a  sound  of  rain,  ton*ents  of  which  fell 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Immediately  after- 
wards there  arose  that  refreshing  scent  of 
wet  earth  given  forth  as  incense  by  the  grate- 
ful soil ;  and  then,  with  every  window  opened, 
we  were  inhaling  the  freshened  air.  In  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  all  was  over.  Nearly  all 
the  fruit  in  the  garden  had  been  blown  off, 
and  many  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves ; 
many  a  mighty  tree  had  given  tribute  to  the 
storm  king  in  the  shape  of  huge  boughs,  many 
a  thatch  had  flown  afar ;  but  thore  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  air  was  changed  and  purified, 
and  that  the  good  done  far  outweighed  the  evil. 

Hail-storms  are  dreaded  in  India,  as  the  hail- 
stones are  often  very  large,  and  sometimes  kill 
man  and  beast,  as  well  as  destroy  much  of 
the  crops. 

in  the  Red  Sea,  the  winds  are  either  north- 
erly or  southerly ;  the  wind  from  May  to 
November  is  northerly,  and  the  othdr  six 
months  is  southerly,  but  there  are  also  land 
and  sea  breezes, 

.  In  the  trade-taind  regions  at  sea,  evapora- 
tion is  generally  in  excess  of  precipitation, 
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while  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  the  reverse 
is  the  cas^  ;  that  is^  the  clouds  let  down  more 
water  there  than  the  winds  take  up  again ; 
and  these  are  the  regions  in  which  the  Galf 
stream  enters  the  Atlantic.  Along  the  shores 
of  India,  where  experiments  have  been  care- 
fully made,  the  evaporation  from  the  sea 
amounts  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  daily. 
The  effect  of  diurnal  rotation  upon  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea  is  admitted  by  all — the  trade- 
winds  derive  their  easting  from  it — it  most 
therefore  extend  to  all  the  matter  which  these 
currents  bear  with  them,  to  the  largest  ice- 
berg as  well  as  to  the  merest  spire  of  grass 
that  floats  upon  the  waters,  or  the  minutest 
organism  that  the  most  powerful  microscope 
can  detect  among  the  impalpable  particles  of 
sea-dust.  Investigations  show  that  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  the  south-east  trade-wind  re- 
gion is  much  larger  than  the  north-east,  that 
the  south-east  treses  are  the  fresher,  and  that 
they  often  push  themselves  up  to  10"  or  50^' 
of  north  latitude,  whereas  the  north-east  trade- 
wind  seldom  gets  south  of  the  equator.  The 
peculiar  clouds  of  the  trade-winds  are  formed 
between  the  upper  and  lower  currents  of  air. 
The  zone  of  the  north -east  trades  extends 
on  an  average  from  about  29*^  north  to  7^ 
north.  And  if  we  examine  the  globe,  to  see 
how  ^uch  of  this  zone  is  land  and  how  much 
water,  we  shall  find,  commencing  with  China 
and  coming  over  Asia,  the  broad  part  of  Afri- 
ca, and  so  on,  across  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca to  the  Pacific,  land  enough  to  fill  up,  as 
nearly  as  maybe,  just  one- third  of  it 

The  Andes,  and  all  other  mountains  which 


range  of  mountafos.  This  range  kUsfli^ 
lation  to  these  winds  that  the  Andsitf 
hold  to  the  south-east  trades ;  ttfini 
and  then  relieves  them  of  their  moistaR^i 
they  tumble  down  on  the  wester 
of  the  Qhauts,  Peruvian-like,  ood, 
and  dry;  Wherefore  tliat  nsntnr 
country  between  the  Qhants  and  the  Adi 
Sea  would,  like  that  in  Peru  between  tbl 
des  and  the  Pacific,  remain  withoatnkiii 
ever,  were  it  not  for  other  agents  vloGki 
at  work  about  India,  and  not  about  Pen.  % 
work  of  the  agents  to  which  allusion  is  aA) 
felt  in  the  monsoons,  and  these  prenfliil 
dia,  and  not  in  Peru,  and  may  now  beexpii 
ed  after  the  north-east  trades  have  bloni 
their  season,  which  in  India  endsinlfi 
The  great  arid  plains  of  Central  Asia,  d  II 
tary,  Tibet,  and  Mongolia,  become  hested^ 
they  rarefy  the  air  of  the  north-east  tai 
and  cause  it  to  ascend.  This  rarefutei 
ascent,  by  their  demand  for  an  indiangHi 
felt  by  the  air,  which  the  south-eiittai 
winds  bring  to  the  equatorial  doldnni  i 
the  Indian  Ocean;  it  rushes  over  infl 
northern  hemisphere  to  supply  the  npM 
draught  from  the  heated  plains,  as  the  ni 
west  monsoons.  The  forces  of  daanit 
tation  assist  to  give  these  winds  their  «d 
ing.  Thus  the  south-east  grades  in  esM 
parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  ocmvBfe 
during  the  sdmmer  and  eariy  autnani,! 
south-west  monsoons.  These  come  h 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  sea  of  Anfaiili 
ed  with  moisture,  and  striking  with  ilfi 
pendicularly  upon    the  Ghauts,  pne^ 


lie  athwart  the  course  of  the  winds,  have  a    upon  that  naitow  strip  of  land  betveai 


dry  and  rainy  side,  and  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  latitude  determine  which  is  the  rainy 
and  which  the  dry  side.  The  weather  side 
of  all  such  mountains  as  the  Andes  is  the  wet 
side,  and  the  lee  side  the  dry.  Were  the  An- 
des stretched  along  the  eastern  instead  of  the 
western  coast  of  America,  we  should  have  an 
amountof  precipitation  on  their  eastern  slopes 
that  would  be  truly  astonishing ;  for  the 
water  which  the  Amazon  and  the  other  majes- 
tic streams  of  South  America  return  to  the 
ocean  would  still  be  precipitated  between  the 
sea-shore  and  the  crest  of  these  mountains. 
The  same  phenomenon,  from  a  like  cause, 
is  repeated  in  inter-tropical  India,  only  in 
that  country  each  side  of  the  mountain  is 
made  alternately  the  wet  and  the  dry  side  by 
a  change  in  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
wind.  India  is  in  one  of  the  monsoon  regions, 
it  is  the  most  famous  of  them  all  From  Oc- 
tober to  April  the  north-east  trades  prevail. 
They  evaporate  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  water 
enough  to  feed  with  rain,  during  this  season, 
the  western  diores  of  this  bay  and  the  Qliaut 
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range  and  th&  Arabian  sea  an  amount  of  ii 
that  is  truly  astonishing.  There  are,  ikm,i 
only  the  conditions  for  causing  more  nOft 
on  the  west,  now  on  the  east  side  of  tfaia  ai 
tain  range,  bat  the  ootaditions  also  fortbetf 
copious  precipitation.  Aecordingly,  ▼&■< 
come  to  consult  rain  gauges,  and  to  aika^ 
orological  observers  in  India  about  the  li 
rain,  they  tell  us  that  on  the  western  slope 
the  ghauts  it  sometimes  reaches  the  eDotsi 
deptji  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  oiiiAf 
These  S.W.  monsoon  winds  of  IncBacoslii 
their  course  to  the  Himalaya^  dropfmig  ^ 
tore  along  their  course,  and  in  cmsiif  ' 
range,  they  are  subjected  to  a  lover  tfl 
perature  than  that  to*  whidi  they  ami 
posed  in  crossing  tike  Ghanta.  Hen 
drop  more  of  their  moisture,  in  the 
snow  and  ram,  and  then  pass  over  isti 
thirsty  lands*  beyond  with  aoareely 
vapour  in  thetn  to  stake  even  a  dond 
they  asoecd  intb  the  upjier  air,  there  ti 
come  counte)r  currents  in  the  gmni 
of  almoqpheriesl  ciretilation. 
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The  greMart  ndnfidl  ooom  on  the  dopM  of  i  the  binds  of  adock ;  while  Uie  opposite  tskes 
boso  mouDtsins  which  the  tmde-winds  first  I  plsee  in  the  southern  henusphsra.  la  suiri- 
i4>*sv«  .A.A.  k..:.^^  ui^«.^  --. —  Ak L^L  Jim^  language,  tjrfbons  are  dangerous  tem- 
pests which  ^oocar  in  the  northern  part  ^  of 
the  China  sea,  along  the  sontham  and  eastern 
coast  of  China,  near  Formosa,  the  Bashee  la- 
lands,  the  north  end  of  Laconia ;  also  to  the 
eastward  of  Uiose  islands,  and  betwixt  Formo- 
sa and  the  Japan  Archipelago.  These  tem- 
pests osaally  blow  with  the  greatest  fary  near 
the  land :  as  the  distance  is  increased  to 
the  sonth-ward  from  the  coast  of  China,  their 
▼iolenoe  generally  abates,  and  they  seldom 
reach  beyond  kt  14^  N.,  although  a  seipere 
gale  has  been  experienced  at  times  two  or 
three  degrees  for^r  to  the  southward*  They 
oocnr  in  both  monsoons. 

BaU-itamu  are  of  freqaent  occarrence  in 
the  central  parts  of  lodia^  and  often  cause 
much  iojury. 

Sudden  storms  are  eommon  throughout  In- 
dia in  the  spring.  Fur  an  hoar  before  sunset, 
clouds  are  gathered  in  the  western  horizon, 
I  which  is  iUaminated  with  repeat0d  flashes  of 
I  lightning  aooompanied  with  a  continued  mut- 
tering of  distant  thunder,  the  atmosphere  be- 
coming oppressiyely  sultiy.  Suddenly  the 
heavens  are  furiously  agitated,  a  brightening 
space  is  seen  on  the  horison,.  and  they  appear 
rapidly  diverging  from  it  as  from  a  centre.  A 
few  large  dropa  of  rain  are  dashed  downwards 
with  great  violence,  a  whirlwind  rises  almost 
instantly,  and  blows  as  if  it  blew  its  last, 
with  a  violence  to  which  Europe  is  a  stranger* 
The  rain  then  falls  as  if  a  deluge  were  com- 
/nendug,  sadden  and  terrific  crashes  of  thun- 
der are  heard  above  and  around,  and  hail- 
stones such  as  we  have  read  of  are. of* 
ten  precipitated  with  moet  injorious  affect. 
The  violence  of  the  storm  is  generally,  exhaust- 
ed in  aboat  half  an  hour. 

With  the  hindus,  vayn,.or  the  air,  and  the 
maruts,  or  winds,  are  personified  and  invoked. 
The  maruts  are  depicted  as  roaring  amongst 
the  forests,  compared  to  youthful  warriors 
bearing  lances  on  their  shoulders,  delighting 
'-*    the  Soma  juice  like  Indra^  and,  like  him, 


ttriksy  after  having  blown  across  the  greatest 
ract  of  ocean.  The  more  abrupt  the  elevation, 
md  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the 
noun  tain  top  and  the  ocean,  the  greater  the 
kmonnt  of  precipitation. 

Writing  on  the  amount  of  evaporation  that 
foes  on.  Dr.  Buist  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
^mbay  Oeographical  Society  states,  on  the 
^athority  of  Mr.  Laidly,  the  evaporation  at 
Saioatta  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  annually ;  that 
between  the  Cape  and  Calcutta  it  averages,  in 
Kstober  and  November,  nearly  tbree-fourtfas 
»f  an  inch  daily ;  between  10^  and  SO**  in  the 
lay  of  Bengal,  it  was  found  to  exceed  an  inch 
laUy.  Supposing  this  to  be  double  the  average 
hronghout  the  year,  we  should,  continues  Dr. 
Soist,  have  eighteen  feet  of  evaporation 
nnually. 

Land  and  Sea  Breeue  occur  on  the  sea- 
board of  all  tropical  countries,  and  on  all 
dands  in  the  tropics.  Upon  the  northern 
oast  of  Java,  the  phenomenon  of  daily  land 
nd  sea  breeses  is  finely  developed.  There,  as 
he  sun  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
ea  with  fiery  ardour,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  it  is 
rested  by  the  volcanoes  with  a  column  of 
rhite  smoke,  which,  ascending  from  the  coni- 
al  summits  high  in  the  firmament  above, 
nrms  a  crown,  or  assumes  the  shape  of  an 
Dsmense  bouquet  that  they  seem  to  ofier  to 
be  dawn ;  then  the  jojfui  land-breeze  plays 
ver  the  flood,  which,  in  the  torrid  aone, 
nmishes,  with  its  fresh  breath,  so  much 
Djoyment  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  sultiy 
elt  of  earth,  for,  by  means  of  it,  everything 
\  refreshed  and  heautiful.  The  transparency 
f  the  atmosphere  is  so  great  there  that  they 
m  aometimes  discover  Venus  in  the  sky  in 
le  middle  of  the  day.  In  the  rainy  aeason 
iie  land  looms  very  greatly,  and  mountains 
bich  are  from  6000  to  6000  feet  high  are 
iaible  at  a  distance  of  80  or  100  English  miles. 

Typhoon  ia  theEoropean  name  of  thefright- 
il  equinoctial  gales  which  vex  sea  and  land 
90ut  the  tropics  in  the  Eastern  sees,  and 
>wn  as  far  as  to  10^  from  the  equator,  'ilis 
bole  Malayan  Archipelago  is  excluded  from 
leir  sphere,  while  the  whole  of  the  Flulip- 
iiies  is  within  it,  the  island  of  Mindano  alone 
coepted.    IVphoon  is,  howeveri  said  to  be 

word  of  Chinese  origin,  from  Ta^  great^ 
id  Fung,  tempest.  It  may,  howeve^  also 
i  from  the  Arabic,  Tafan,  a  sfbrm,  and  that 
om  the  Arabic  root,  Taof,  he  did  turn.  Ty- 
hoons,  cyclones  and  tomadoea  ara  great 
itatory  ndnds  that  move  along  a  carved  line 
L  increasing  cirdes,  sometimes  centripetal. 
I  the  northern  hemisphere, therotatory  moTS- 
lent  follows  a  direction  oootrary  to  that  of 
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m  ^  _         

the  bestowera  of  benefits  on  th^ir  worship- 
pen. — liaury^  on  the  Phyricai  Geography  of 
the  sea,  pp.  1 7, 25, 74, 88.  Sorshurgh.  Vign^e 
a  Pereonal  Narrative,  p.  33-4.  New  York 
herald.  See  Cyclones,  Qales,  Hail^  Hnrrioanes, 
Bains,  Typhoons,  Whirlwinds. 

WINDOWS,  in  eastern  countries,  ara 
mostly  holes  in  the  walls,  as  in  Acts  zz.  9, 
sufficiently  low  to  admit  of  the  outlook.  See 
Judg.  r.  28,  fro.  ta.  6.  Oant  il  9. 
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Wsin,  Gia. 


Inab,  Khamr, 
T»-p3dt-ya, 
Tsia, 
Via, 


Aa. 

BUBM. 

CHiir. 
Fa. 


Oinos,  Ob. 
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.1.  ^AO*    ,K7Ar»jrm 

Vwho,  PoBT.  I  Sarayi,    -  Tec. 

The  wines  ktiowh  to  Btiropeans  in  south- 
eastern Asia  are  almost  ezolusively  the  pro- 
duct of  Europe  :  little  of  the  wines  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  Shiraz  in  Persia, 
or  from-  Australia,  is  used.  Th^  palm  wines, 
the  fermented  sap  of  the  sevens!  species  of 
palms,  are  very  extensively  ilse'd  by  all  chisses 
of  natives  iu  the  palm  regions  of  the  south 
and  east  of  Asu^  but  by  Europeans  they  are 
almost  nntasted.  Kashmtt  rs  the  only  part  of 
ISriiish  India  where  wine  is  Instde  from  the 
juice  of  the.  grape,  ai  fact  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  its  acescent  quality  than  to  »ny  scar- 
city of  the  fruit.  It  is  described  by  Fodter 
as  resetnbling  that  of  madeira,  and  he  pre- 
sumes it  would  be  found  to  imph)ve  greatly 
In  quality  by  slge.  To  the  proper  radiation  of 
the  heat  In  this  elevated  region,  and  its  vici- 
i^ity  to  the  lofty  inouotains  of  Tibet,  it  may 
be  reasonably  concluded  much  of  the  acidity 
would  be  found  in  all  the  fruits  which  so 
greatly  adds  to  their  taste  and  flavour  in  the 
temperate  climateis  of  the  north.  As  there  is 
a  limit  beyond  which  the  vine  cannot  pass,  ot 
rather  where  the  acid  properties  exceed  the 
Itmits  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  fruit, 
there  is  also  an  excess  of  the  Saecharine  prin- 
ciple in  tropical  countries,  which  precludes 
the  application  df  the  fruit  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine.  In  such  instances,  the  vinous 
particles  aire  conc(^ntrated,  and  fruit  of  every 
kind  is  fit  for  spirituous  liquor  only. 

The  Chinese  in  the  cold  wefiither  drink  a 
fair  quantity  of  wine^  but  are  Seldom  addict- 
ed to  drunkenness.  Their  wines  are  crude 
spirituous  liquors,  Almost  altogether  unrefin- 
ed, distilled  from  rice^  millet^  hartley  and  other 
fermented  grains;  and  the  process  of  distill- 
ing seems  to  have  been  perfected  during  the 
Mongol  dynai^ty.  Grape  wine  was  originally 
brought  from  certain' volcanic  districts  in  Tur- 
fan,  which  has  prejudiced  the  Chinese  against 
it,  as  they  consider  it  heating.  A  wine,  fla- 
voured With  s^ndai-wood,.  brought  from  Siam, 
Ktras  formerly  in  great  repute. .  The  celebrat- 
ed Cheh 'kiang  wine  called  ^'  Sb^d-hing-tsin,** 
b  v^olefiome  and  in  great  tepute  throughout 
China :  it  has  a  yelloWxsh  cotour  and  soift 
flavour.  The  **  Yuen-hWa-tsiu"  is  a  weak 
white  wibe  or'spiHt,  flaVonfed  with  t!he 'fib w- 
ersof  the  Passerina  cham'i^daphne,  and  reput- 
ed to  be  tonid.  Tlie  "KWei-yueh-teiu"  is  a 
red  wine.  The  '^  Pth-lixh-tsf u*' is  a  greem'sh 
coloured  wine  or  spirit,  resemblingji  c<^rdial, 
xnade  at  Peh-cbih-Ii  and  Huj^h.  The  '<  Fen- 
tsiu"  is  a  kindr  oi  atfodg  whiskey,  originally 
diAtilled  in  Feii-«luni'fa  in  Shansi.  The  wines 
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Of  Cfuda  an  taken  wiu^m,  vety  aootf  nUa 
face,  and  culminate  ih  evanescent  stifflniifii 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  fin 
pean  wines,  occasioned  by  differenco  dm 
climate,  mode  of  preparation ;  hot  the  en 
are  port,  sherry,  claret,  champagne,  nu^ 
hock,  &a,  and  all  of  them  are  usedbytheEitf 
peanS  who  reside  in  the  south  and  east  of  Ai 
Persia  is  supposed  by  some  to  be^ 
native  country  of  the  vino  ;  and  this  fl|i 
seems  to  receive    cou6naatioB  b* 


nion 


the  extraordinary    perfection  to  whick  i 

fruit* there    attains.    Qrapes,  says  Otoi 

his  description  of  the  country  round  lapi^ 

everywhere    abound,    and    their   qvaiitji 

excellent     None  of  those  which  1  had  H 

ed  at  Constantinople,  iu  the  islands  d  ti 

Archipelago,  Crete  or  Cypress,  in  Syn^i 

Provence,  or  in  Italy,  appeared  to  mecoapl 

able  to  the  Elismis  grape^  of  which  the  bfl 

is  white,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  middiiD|9i 

having  a  very  delicate   skin,  and  do  ms 

At  Shirazi  they  are  described  as  growiDg' 

a  size  and  fulness  hardly  to  be  matekd 

other   olimates."    ^*  But,    aocording  to  1 

Morier,  even  grapes,  of  Shiraz  are  sorpua^ 

quality  by  those  of  Casvin.    That  city,"  bi* 

serves,  '4s  environed  by  vineyards  and  orebi 

to  a  considerable  extent,  the  former  of  ^ 

yield  a  grape  celebrated  throughout  Fer^i 

the  good  wine  it  produces.    The  vine-dnsi 

water  their  vines  once  in  the  year,  vloi 

twenty  days  after  the  festival  of  t^e  K« 

about  the  10th  of  April ;  and  the  vuirfl 

tioned  that  the  soil*  wbbh  is  dayej.i 

good,  that  the  moisture  it  imbibes  id 

until  the  next  irrigation." 

Themahomedan  religion  prohibitingl^i 
ot  wine  to  its  followers,  tends  to  restri^' 
manufacture  to  those  places  in  S.  Asia  ^ 
the  Jews,  Armenians,  or  Hindoos  fono  ^ 
the  popnlatimi.  But  the  Persmns  have  il« 
been  less  scrupulous  observers  of  this  p«^ 
of  the  Koran,  than  the  other  nwhomedu 
and.  several  of  their  kings,  unable  to  wj 
the  temptation,  or  conceiving  then*' 
above  the  law,  have  set  an  example  d^ 
kenness  which  has  been  very  genemllyWj 
ed  by  their  subjects.  We  learn  from  0^ 
and  Tavemier,  that  Shah  Abbas  H-  ^ 
much  addicted  to  wine,  and  made  ha  * 
tiers  share  in  Wa  cups.  His  ^^.J^ 
abundantly  stocked  with  the  choicest  fi^ 
of  Qeofgia,  Kartoania,  and  Shiran,  p^ 
ed  with  great  nicety  in  bottles  ofjj 
crystal ;  and  eve^ry  six  weeks,  he  n^ 
from  thi  fifstot  these  (Countries  a  sopfr 
twenty  dhists,  eacb  of  them  contiifli*? 
bottlco,  and 'each  bottle  about  three  W 
He  had  alse,  at  different  tinges,  t^  ' 
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him  Irom  Spain,  Qeirroapy,  aad  f'rance ;  but 
be  c)rauk  oulj  tjiose  of  Ptiisi^  tJ^Hking  them 
prefenible  to  a^l  others,  A  particular  officer 
vftLB  appointed  to  superiateud  hia  wine8»  and 
to  w^l^h  the  proceediuga  of  all  those  who 
made  <rt  sold  that  commodity ;  no  one  being 
perudtted  to  engage  iu  the  trade  without  au 
expre^a  licence,  which  waa  only  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  dint-  of  bribery.  At  present  many 
Fersiai^a  indulge  secretly  in  wine^  and  gene- 
rally to  iutemperauoe ;  aa  they  can  imagine  no 
pleajsure  in  ita  usey  unleaa  it  produce  the  fujl 
deliri|im  of  iut|p[ication.  Thej  flatter  them- 
selves, however,  that  they  dimiuiah  the  sin, 
by  drinking  only  auch  as  is  made  by  in6dels  : 
for  *^  «o  great  is  the  horror  of  a  mabomedan 
vintage,"  aa  a  late  traveller  informs  us,  "  that 
whenever  jars  of  the  wiue  of  Shiraz  are  dis- 
covered, the  chief  officers  of  the  town  are  or- 
dered  to  see  them  broken  to  pieces.  But  all 
this  strictness  relates  to  the  Persians  alone. 
The  Jews  and  AriDeuiaus  prepare  wine  on  pur- 
pose fur  the  mahumedans,  and  add  lime, 
bemp  and  other  ingredients  to  increase  its 
pungency  and  strength  ;  for  the  wii4e  that 
soonest  intoxicates  is  accounted  the  beat,  and 
the  brighter  and  viore  4eUcate  kiuda  are  held 
in  np  eatimation  among  tlie  adherenta  of 
Mahomed.     It  is   chiefly   along   the    line  of 


lent  red  wine,   of    a  de^p  red  colour  and 
somewhat  aatring^nt  taete,  which  K»mpfer 
compar^a  to   Hermitage :  but   the  quantity 
made  la  am  all.     For  the  more  common  wines, 
or  those  which  most  frequently  come  into  the 
market^  Ave  different  kinds  ef  grapes  are  used, 
of  which  fqur  Are  ^i^hite  oic  brqwu,  and  the 
fifth,  called  Samarcandi^  from  the  town  of 
that  namCi  has  a  blaok  skin  with  red  juice,  and 
furnishes  a  claret  wine.   At  Ispahan  a  musci^ 
del  grape  is  grown,  which  yields  a  copious 
supply  of  muat.    In  the  manufacture  of  their 
winea^  when  the  grapes  are  gathered,  they  are 
brought  to  the  cellar,  and  introduced  into  a 
vat  or  ciatern  formed  of  maaonry  and  lined 
with  plaater,  about  eight  feet  in  length  aud 
breadth,  and  four  In  deptb^  where  they  are 
trodden  ;  and  tlie  juice  that  flow^  from  them  , 
is  collected  in  a  trough  at  the  bottom,  from 
which  it  is  imrnediately  removecl  into  large 
earthen  jars,  \o  uqdergo  the  requisite  fprm^n-  . 
tatjon.     These  jars,  which  contain  from  sixty 
to  eighty  gallonSi,  and  are  eltber  varnished  in 
the  inside,  or  rendered  impervious  by  a  coat-  ' 
ing  of  grease,  are  carefully  covered,  aud  left 
undisturbed  jfor  a  couple  of  days.  When  the 
fermentation  has  fairly  commenced,  the  musk 
is  stirred  by  one. of  the  workmen  with  his 
arms  bare  ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated  for  , 


mountains  that  stretch  from  the  Persian  Gulf    eighteen  or  tweply    successive  days.     The 


to  the  Caspian  Sea,  that  the  best  wine  districts 
are  situated.  Besides  the  vintages  of  Shiraz, 
those  of  Yezd,  Ispahan,  &c.,  are  mentioned 
with  commendation  by  Chardin  ;  and  recent 
travellers  add  to  the  list  the  growths  of  Tebe- 
raa»  Tabriz,  and  Casvin.  But  few  of  these 
ivinea,  except  the  Shiraz,  are  much  known  out 
of  the  country  where  they  are  produced .;  and 
even  the  l^iat  mentioned  no  longer  maintains 
the  high  celebrity  which  it  formerly  enjoyed. 
Tayernier  estimated  the  quantity  annually 
made  at  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tuns,  of  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion was  shipped  for  the  East  Indies ;  but  both 
the  manufacture  and  trade  in  the  commodity 
have  declined  uftet  the  wines  of  Madeira  came 
into  general  use  in  Asiatic  territories. 

The  principal  vineyards  in  the  environs  of 
8,Uira^  f^re  Bitnated  at  the  north-west  of  the 
town/where  the  soil  is  rocky  and  the  expo- 
aore  extremely  favourable.  The  vines'  are 
all  kept  low  but  occasionally  supported  by 
slakes.  Among  the  species  cultivated,  one 
of  the  moat  eateemed  is  the  Kismis,  the 
f^uit.uf  which,  having  an  agreeable  acidulous 
t^te,  is  in  great  request  for  the  table,  ^' 
well  aa  for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  iknd 


wine  ia  then  strained  through  coarse  selves, 
into  clean  vesselsi  which  aire  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  covered  with  light  matting.  In 
these  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  thirty  or  forty 
days,  and.  when. the  secondary  fermentation  is 
thought  to  be  completed,  it  is  racked  into 
smaller  jara  or  bottles,  in  which  it  can  be  con- 
veniently transported.  'That  which  is  destin- 
ed for  exportation  is  strained  a  second  time. 
The  larger  bottles,  called  Karaba,  are  covered 
with  wicker  work,  and  hold  eight  or  nine  gal- 
lons,— the  smaller,  six  or  seven  quarts.  They 
are  packed  in  cheats,  Which  generally  contain 
ten  small  bottles,  or  two  kfiraba,  and  one 
small  bottle  between.'  The  bottles  are  stopped 
with  cotton,  soaked  in  wax  or  pitch. 

Chardin  found  the  Shiraz  wine  of  excellent 
quality  ;  and  though  Inferior  in  delicacy  to 
the  vintage  of  his  own  country,  and  at  firat 
somewhat  rough  to'  the  taste,  yet  after  drink- 
ing it  for  a  few  days,  he  relished  it  so  much 
'  aa  to  give  it  the  prefeirence  to  all  other  wines. 
He  admita  hotrever,  that  it  doea  Dot  keep  well, 
being  liable  to  ropioess  after  the  second  year  ; 
and  that,  when  drunk  freely',  it  is  apt  to  oaose 
headache.  Kssmpfev  extols  it  more  highly, 
placing  it  in  point  of  ilavour  ^nd  aroma,  on 


in^ben  dried,  forms  an  excellent  siibsiitute  a  level  with  the  best  growths  of  Champagiie 
for  currants.  Next  to  It  conies  tKe  ahgodr  and  Burgundy,  uud  codtradicting  the  asser- 
Mju  a  ^lack  or  daik  purple  grape  more  tion  that, it  mcomntoded  the  head.  Since 
fleaby  than  the  Qther,  and  yielding  o,n  excel- 1  these  travellers  wrote,  and  since  Hafiz  eung 
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the  prtdMB    of   the   raby  wine  of  Shins,  i  plemire  to  thjB  eKparienoed  wine  drbdniif 
the  declining  demand,  and.  the  difficultiee  { its  firm,  dry»  clean  character,  and  abmdiw 


opposed  to  the  manofactore,  have  pro- 
bably tended  to  impair  the  qualify  ;  for  we 
are  told,  that,  at  the  present  day,  **  tliecnlture 
of  the  vine  iteelf  is  comparatively  /  neglected 
at  Shiraz  ;  the  sorting  of  the  fruit  is  a  delica- 
cy seldom  attended  to  ;  and  the  apparatus 
aaed  in  the  compressipn,  fermentation,  ko*  of 
tbb  juice,  is  on  so  confined  a  scale,  that  only 
small  quantities  of  the  esteemed  flavour  are 
obtained.  Indeed,  no  wine,  under  one  name, 
possesses  such  variety  of  quality ;  everj  gra- 
dation, from  a  liquid,  oleiur  as  the  most  bfillumt 
topaz,  to  a  sour  and  muddy  syrup.  When 
good,  the  taste  should  be  a  little  sweety  accom- 
panied with  the  flavour  of  dry  Madeira,  to 
which,  when  old,  it  .is  not  at  all  inferior. 
This  descdption  of  the  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  Shiraz  wine,  however,  applies  only  to 
the  white  sort,  which,  even  when  of  firm  and 
generous  quality  acaroely  deserves  to  be  rank- 
^  on  a  par  With  the  l>est  growth  of  Madeira  ; 
acme  samples  of  it  betray  a  slight  taste  of  aaf- 
froUy  which  is  not  unfrequently  added  by  the 
Armenian  manufactures  to  their  wines,  in 
order  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  palate  of  their 
customers.  The  other  kind,  which  is  probably 
the  bright-red  wine  described  by  Chardin, 
resembles  tent,  or  the  second  rate  sweet  wines 
of  the  Cape,  and  occasionally  tastes  a  little  of 
the  intch  used  for  st04>ping  the  bottles  in 
which  it  is  exported.  It  is  not  so.durtble  as 
the  white. 

Fort  wine,  as  introduced  into  India,  is 
mostly  adulterated  with  the  raw  spirit  export- 
ed from  Englandf  and  a  fifth  part  of  even 
good  port  consists  of  proof  spirit,  costing  at 
Jtbout  the  rate  of  three  farthings  a  bottle.  Port 
•wine  that  has  not  been  brandied  for  the 
English  market  has  2d|  per  cent.  In  all 
rpure  wines,  the  natural  proportions  of  proof 
spirit  is  usually  from  18  to  23  per  cent ;  many 
contain  18  per  cent ;  some  reach  25  or  even 
27,  and  in  rare  instances  even  32  per  cenl 
Since  the  vine  disease,  really  good  ports  and 
.sherries  have  almost  doubled  in  priee ;  and,  at 
tiicea  below  five,  six  or  seven  shillings  a 
•bottle,  they  are  factitious  wines,  incompar- 
.ably  ^orse  than  many  a  pure  wine  of  France, 
Hungary,  Austria  or  fireeoe,  of  which  a 
•choice  quality  is  to  be  had  for  half  the  money. 
Beer  is  the  best  oheap  drink  for  bealtl^ 
folks  who  take  active  outdoor  exercise,  but 
with  many  fair  haired  people  with  florid 
eomplexions,  it  is  apt  to  disagree.  The 
white  Capri  of  Italy  may  be  had  at  sixteen 
pence  a  bottle,  frafprant,  brisk»  as  if  slightly 
aerated,'  subacid  and  altoffe&er  wholesome. 
Greece  ofters  the  wbite  Mount  Hymet^us, 
wldch  at  aixteeo  pence  a  bottle  nuy  give 
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of  a  peculiar  wine  flavour  of  a  Tokay  sort. 

The  Yisanto  of  Greece  is  a  sweet  fdlflin* 
ed  wine  with  little  alcoholic  strength.  Gnek 
Santorin,  at}  20d.  a  bottle^  is  one  df  <b 
stronger  dass  of  undrugged  wines,  ud  wf 
like  a  light  dry  port.  The  dry  white  B» 
garian  wine  called  Rusate  is  to  be  had  for  34 
a  bottle.  The  Hungarian  Chablis,  at  16dli 
bottU,  is  a  light  wine  of  a  light  straw  ookib 
not  too  acid;  rathec  too  much  bouqaet  Ih 
flungarian,  Erlauro  ia  pure  i#d  pleaBttl^ 
17 d, ;  at  half  a  crown  is  highly  comiBaM 
as  an  excellent  claret.  The  Austrin  il 
Voeslauer  at  2  shillings  and  white  Yocdbtf 
at  2/r.  6d.  a  bottle,  are  immeasurably  8H|Ndi 
to  the  oheap  dinner  sherry,  for  wkick) 
would  be  a  delightful  substitute. 

The  wines  best  known  in  India  are  shine 
of  kinds,  clar6ts,'^chaD^pagne,  bock ;  theSUia 
marsala  is  scarcely  ever  seen  under  tbatniM 
The  Bheuiah  winte  ate  often  pnt  oo  ih 
tables  of  the  more  wealthy,  and  the  Hnii^ 
an  and  Italian  and  Greek  wines  are  rt{«| 
gainhig  ground.  Fort,  or  Lisbon,  are  very  m 
ly  geei).  In  India,  the  famed  wine  of  Shimi 
Rerzefum  is  wholly  unknown,  though  Alnd 

of  Andabul  sang — 

**  Bring  the  bowl  and  pass  It  round, 
Lightly  tune  the  sportive  lay  ; 
Let  tha  festal  boar  be  erown'd. 
Ere  'tis  lost  like  yesterday. " 
Wine     is    mentioned    as     having    ^ 
known  to  Noah  <Gen.  ix.  20),  wbodflodc^ 
the  wine  and   was  drunken.     The  alkgny  ^ 
the  trees,  in  Judges  ix.  13,  speaks  of  the  el 
which  oheereth  gud  and  man,  and  St  N 
(Tim.  i.  23)  recommends  the  use  cf^^ 
wine  for  the  stomach's  sake.  Before  his  M 
Homer  had  said  :  >  , 

/*  The  weary  find  new  strength  in  geoerooi  visa 
and  Martial  had  sang, 

'*  Begnat  nocte  oalix,  volvuntur  blblia  vukb», 
Com  Fhoebo  Baochus  dividitt  imperiam.** 
which  has  been  rendered, 
'*  AH  oight  I  driok,  and  stndjr  hard  all  dtf, 

Bacchus  and  Phoabos  hold  divided  sway." 
Then  is  a  most  ample  supply  of  wiD«9ii 
a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  sur&u». 


Fort,  as  first  sent  abroad,  was  a  Wfi 
lighter  wine  than  it  afterwards  b«W 
neither  was  it  at  tfai.^«  outset  the  growtkj 
the  Douro,  nor  even  shipped  at  Oporto.  !■ 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  by  giving  Porta^ 
advantage  over  other  countries  anuMiN 
to  242.  a  pipe,  forced  the  Engtish  torn 
to  Portuguese  wine ;  and  Portoguen  ^ 
was  moat  easily  shipped,  we  prctan^J^ 
Oporto*  Gradually  more  and  more  Ml 
was  added,  and  in  175i  the  agentsiaBrit^ 

eaaserted   that  the    En^ish   "M^^ 
iw  that  the  beat  wines  of  the  ftft^*^ 
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•oome  •xliiici  It  is  now  s  maxim  with  ftli 
ort-growan  that  brandy  must  be  added  in 
onsiderable  qnantitlea ;  and  not  only  is  the 
Qtlity  much  improved  by  the  infusion,  but 
be  wine  will  not  keep  any  length -of  time 
itfaout  it,  and  the  best  and  strongest  natural 
ines  require  the  greatest  amount  of  extrane- 
ts  spirit  (about  20  per  cent.)  to  keep  them 
;  a  sound  and  improving  condition.  Mr.  Shaw 
ilievei  that  the  most  perfect  vintage  of  port- 
ine  was  that  of  1827,  about  which  there  was 
(thing  peculiar,  or  what  is  oslled  striking. 
le  wine  was  evidently  from  well — not  over-— 
peiied  grapes ;  and  there  was  in  it  a  fine  firm 
Inesi^  with  sufiioient  richness,  but  no  hard 
ilkineas  or  dryness ;  so  tliat  it  was  certain 

go  on  improving.  This  kind  has  also  the 
[wantsgethat  it  does  not  ri^uire  absurdly 
ng  keeping  in  bottle. 

Sherry  grows  in  a  very  small  part  of  Spain, 
id  it  is  only  in  the  southern  districts  of  St. 
lear  and   Xeres  in  Seville,  and  at  Montilla 

the  adjoining  province  of  Cordova,  that  it 
produced.  Mr.  Shaw  mentions  that  about 
c  gallons  of  spirits  are  put  iuto  a  butt  of 
erry  after  fermentation,  and  generally  about 
nr  gallons  more  previously  to  its  being  sliip- 
d.  Sherry  is  pale  at  first  The  very  dark 
own  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 
iventy  or  thirty  gallons  of  must— -that  is, 
(fermented  joice*-are  put  into  an  earthen 
■sel  and  heated  until  not  more  than  a 
kb  part  remains,  when  it  looks  and  tastes 
:e  treacle.  This  is  turned  into  a  cask  con- 
ning more  must,  which  causes  it  to  fer« 
ut ;  and  the  result  is  a  very  full  luscious 
ae,  which,  if  originally  good,  becomes 
at  many  years,  invaluable  for  giving  soft* 
ifl,  richness,  and  colour  to  others.  Large 
antitiea  of  this  product,  when  new,  are 
nd  to  colour  and  to  cover  the  harsh  thin- 
iB  of  poor  qualities,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
tt  it  is  called  the  <'  Doctor."  Hence  brown 
atrj  often  forms  a  very  considerable  crust, 
I  even  very  old  pale,  which  has  been  racked 
I  shipped  perfectly  bright  and  again  refined 
Bngland,  will  be  found  to  have  numerous 
iem'*  which  have  shown  themselves  since 
ftling. 

the  production  of  real  Chateau  Margaux  is 
mated  at  400  hogsheads,  but  about  4000 
isheads  are  said  to  be  sold  under  the  name. 
}  four  kinds  of  clarets  of  the  first  growths, 
L  the  real  average  amount,  of  their  produc- 
1^  are — Chateau  Lafitte,  belonging  to  Sir 
i^ael  Soott,  and  producing  560  hogsheads  ;- 
(ta»a  Margaux,  belonging  to  M.  Aguado, 

pioducing  400  hogsheads ;  Chateau  La- 
r«  belonging  to  MM.  de  Courturon  and  de'> 
m,  and  producing  320  hogsheads ;  and 
ktean  HantBrion>  belonging  to  M.  Eugene 
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Larrien,  and  producing  480  hogsheads.  For* 
merly  every  Bordeaux  house  of  note  that  ship- 
ped claret  to  England  added  large  quantities 
of  hermitage,  which  gave  the  appearance  of 
body,  but  at  the  same  time  deadened  the  fla- 
vour, and  after  a  few  years  in  bottle  the  wine 
became  of  a  brownish  hue,  hard,  and  flavour- 
less. Shipments  are  now  much  purer.  The 
consumption  of  Bordeaux  wines  is  greatly  in- 
creasing^ but  then  the  area  of  the  wines 
brought  down  to  be  shipped  at  Bordeaux, 
or  to  be  mixed  with  Bordeaux  wines^  has 
been  greatly  extended  by  railways.  There 
are  three  sets  of  names  under  which  the 
wines  are  sold.  First  there  are  names 
of  districts — the  Medoc,  St.  Emilion,  the 
Graves,  and  the  Cotes.  Almost  all  the 
first  growths  of  wine  come  from  the  Medoc. 
Secondly,  there  are  the  names  of  parishes,  as 
for  example,  Pauillac,  Saint  Julieui  Saint  £s- 
tephe.  Leoville  and  Larose,  for  example,  are 
grown  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Julian.  Lastly, 
thero  are  the  names  of  vineyards,  such  as 
Chateau  Lafitte,  Chateau  Margaux.  It  is  the 
last  set  of  names  atone  that  really  give  any 
distinctness.  There  is  no  precise  meaning  in 
calling  a  wine  Medoc,  or  SaiBt  Julien,.  or  Saint 
Estephe.  But  these  terms  are  used  to  de- 
scribe wines  for  which  a  particular  price,  and 
no  morci  will  be  given.  There  is  no  difierence 
between  asking  for  claret  at  thirty  shillings  a 
dosen,  and  Saint  Julien  at  thirty  shillings  a 
do2^,  for  any  claret  at  that  price  may  proba- 
bly be  called  Saint  Julien.  It  is  onlji,  when 
the  vineyard  is  good  enough  to  give  its  name 
to  a  distinct  wine  that  the  name  indicates,  or 
is  supposed  to  indicate  a  particular  wine.  If, 
therefore,  a  wine  merchant  offer  to  sell  the 
Saint  Julien  wine,  called  Leoville,  and  does 
not  supply  wine  from  the  Leoville  vineyard, 
he  does  not  sell  what  be  professes  to  sell ; 
but  if  he  merely  offer  to  sell  Saint  Julien 
generally,  he  simply  undertakes  to  sell  a  cheap 
wine,  for  claret  is  no  better  for  coming  from 
some  part  of  the  whole  parish  of  8aint  Julien« 
Champagnes  until  lately,  were  made  from  the 
grapes  of  certain  vineyards  ;  but  now  all  the 
wine  of  the  best  houses  is  composed  of  vari- 
ous growths  mixed  together.  The  black  grapes 
form  generally  about  two-diirds,  giving 
strength  and  body,  while  the  white  impart 
richness,  delicacy^  and  bouquet  The  vintage 
in  favourable  seasons  begins  about  the  middle 
of  September,  but  it  is  more  ntften  about  the 
10th  October.  To  produce  a  hogshead  of 
wine^  it  is  calculated  that  from  760  to  960 
lbs.  of  grapes  are  required,  and  it  is  only  the 
produce  of  the  three  first  presrings  that  i« 
used  for  wine  of  a  good  quality.  The  wine  is 
drawn  off  the  leea  into  fresh  caaks,  which  are 
placed  above  groond,  and  it  nmiami  ttim  on- 
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ttt  tbe  mmith  of  Match,  when  the  imporUnt 
otteratloQ  of  battling  begins.  If  tl^  ww  \m 
iiot  en^High  ntutural  aaopbarine  UA^ter  to  briog 
it  no  to  the  staadard  proper  for  efferFewence, 
■agar-oandy  ii  added ;  if  it  hag  too  maoh,  tbe 
eflfe^^eeceace  is  diminished  hy  adding  old  still 
wine.  Tbe  bottles  are  lowered  in^o  cold,  deep 
eellars,  'With  a  temperature  of  about  36**  Fa- 
renheit,  and  yet  the  wine  aoou  begins  to 
work,  and  the  loss  by  breakage  of  bottles  is  a 
serlotts  item  ia  the  cost  of  making  champagne. 
In  the  following  October  they  are  removed  in- 
to another  cellar  to  wait  the  purchase  of  the 
regular  buyer  of  champagne,  who  deals  with  it 
hi  its  after  stages.  He  gete  the  wine  in  a  thick 
State,  and  the  first  operation  he  subjects  it  to 
)s  that  of  plaeing  it  in  a  table  so  constructed 
that  the  mouth  is  inclined  (kwnwards.  In  a 
few  days  the  deposit  is  found  ou  the  lower 
shoulder.  Gradually  the  whole  of  the  depo- 
sit is  brought,  by  skilful  manipulation,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  oork.  The  bottle  is  thpn  Ripen- 
ed and  a  certain  quantity  of  tbe  \fine  iruahes 
6n«  and'  carries  away  the  impurity.  The  quan- 
tity in  the  bottle  is  reduced,  in  order  to  allow 
the  proper  amount  of  liqueur— that  is,  liquid 
sngar-oai»dy— to  be  added.  It  is  the  addiiiou 
of  this  liqneur*-its  quality,  its  amount,  its 
colour,  and  the  quantity  of  apirit  put  in  it-- 
that  gives  the  special  character  to  tbe  cham- 
pagne of  certain  firms.  The  champagnes  in- 
tended for  cold  climates,  have  generally 
much  more  liqueur  added  to  them  than  those 
intended  for  hot  dimates.  In  itself,  cham- 
pagne is  almost  colourless,  and  consequently 
those  kinds  called  amber,  partuidge-eye,  ftnd 
pink  have  been  coloured.  The  colour  is  som^ 
times  produced  by  an  infusion  of  elder  berries  ;j 
but  the  more  careful  operators  only  admit  ^he 
eoloiir  which  is  derived  from  the  husks  of  tha 
grapes  after  having  been  pressed,,  and  their 
eolourallowed  tomixwith  thejuioe.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  champagne;  although  colo^iried,  h*w 
deceived  its  colour  solely  from  nature,  for  in 
y^ars  of  great  heat  the  skin  ai>d  the  peUicwle 
(the  part  by  which  tbe  grape  hangs)  become 
So  ripe  that  they :  give  natural  oplour  to  the 
juiotf.  Champagne  of  «  first-raU  vintage  will 
<kratlnue  to  improve  for  ten  years  in  bottle  ; 
but  unless  it  is  of  Buch  a  vintage  as '34,  *4&, 
m\,  '68,  '61,  o»  '62,  it  lA  best  .ta  drink  it 
when  twH>  or  three  years  old. — Jien<Urson*s 
Sistwy  of  AnderU  and  Modern  Win^,  Tra»elg 
in  Georgia  and  ^Persia,  by  Sir  R.  Rtrt^  Porter, 
9oL  i.  p.  348,  !r07.  V4>yag^  tU  Ohardm,  Tom. 
i  1.^.67.  Kompfer,  AnasnUiaUi  EM>tic(Vf  P* 
p.  S74-«0.  Jfinii  tAe  Vinu  land  tke<kll(^r,  hy 
S^homoi  Qe&*g€  ShcUh  London,  Zofiffmwi>  and 
Co.  1868*  Tha  V'ii^imd  its  Fruii>  hy^  J,a;m9i 
'L.B^nman,  London, Ikongmaainand(^>>  l(Jfi4.. 
W^-4rinh4t^4  ManuoL  JhtuiU  ffi  Win^ 
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WITCH  SWINGING. 

WINQ|;D  CASSIA.    CMBiaahta. 

WINQl^P  SEA^POBSES.  SseSjop 
thld89« 

WlJ^Q-tBAVED  CLITORIA.  Qik 
ternatea.  Linn,,  Hdxb^  FT,  and  4*  ' 

WINQ  LEAVED  IfOMiSA.  Ipoai 
quamoclit. 

WINL  Savs.  Winajja.  Burm.  Ti»Bi 
mese  book  which  regulates  the  life  sad  a 
versatiim  of  the  buddhist  monka. 

WINNOWING.  MaUhew  iii.  12  ^ 
"  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand."  The  cqb« 
winnowing  fan  of  the  hiadoos  is  eqasrs,aii 
of  splis  bamboos,  and  the  com  is  winnowd^ 
waring  the  fun  backwards  and  forvsidi «( 
both  hands.— 7iiZe,p.  169. 

WINNUl  KAMEN.  Rub.  Tartar. 
WING.  Rto.  Wine.  Wino-grandnoe.  Be 

Brandy. 
WINRI  WIRI.    Hind.    Coryhis  eolm 
WINTERACEiE.    LiWDr..     The  wis* 

barktribe  of  plants  in  India  comprise  tfaegii 

Ulicium,  of  which  there  is  one  species. 
WINTER  BARLEY.    Hordeum  had 

chon,'Zi7in.  Roxb. 

WINTER  CHERRY.  Eko-  Pbyssla* 
nifera,  v^r?  ^'  flexuosa,  Nee$, 

WINTERS  BA.RK.  A  afncQ  restffili 
Canella  alba,  obtained  from  the  Ikjt 
WinX^il-^O'Shaughnettif,  p.  192. 

WIKD.  Ar.  RepeatiDg  perpetually  sfli 
thing  out  of  the  Korsa,  an  applicstioi^ 
blessing. 

WISTARIA  SINENSIS.  JD.  C. 

Glycine  eineDBis,       HifM,  \  Ohinaae  Wistam,  b 

This  twining  plant  is  one  of  the  FsbM 
and  of  tbe  section  Pbaseolei^  In  Cbiiisl 
Fof tune  -saw  the  Wistaria  Chiaensis  ii 
dwarfed  ^t^te,.  growing  vo,  apot^  Thett 
ffiom  jthe  m^^  of  its  stem%  was  evidently  i|SP 
It  was  al^oiit  six  feet  l^gh,  the  bnsdi 
came  .  oiM:  from  the  stem  in  a  regalar  a 
symmetrical  manner,  and  it  had  all  tbesfffli 
auce  o£  a  tree  in  miniature.  Evejry  one  of  tte 
branches  was  tb^en  loaded  with  long  rieen 
of  pendulous  li^a^.  blossoms*  These  ^ 
down  from  the  horizontal  branches,  and  p 
the  whole  tb^  appearance  ol  a  floral  founv 

WITCH  SWINOING..  A  cbsrly  F«* 
case  qi  witch  swii^ging  occurred  in  IS7M 
Qodeypore^  showing  that  this  barbarous  |i^ 
ticeslill  pcevails  among  the  Bheelseft^ 
wild  ^act  iu  the  ^^ trsn^e  8outh-«at  ^ 
Qodeypore, ,  in  spite  of  the  (possibly  ixW 
ejQTorts  ^fJ^e.Purbar  to  put  it  down*  9^ 
heedniuii  (Qounthee)  of  a  BMel  viih^  ^ 
taken,  jijli,iaa4  ^ne  Lemb^i  bh&gooves,  *  ^ 
or  witch-iSinderj  wae  employed  to di|«»** 

wiWi.  Wh^.  blld   Caus^  bin  Mefebesa    V 
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man's  acoottnt  6f  ^hat  hap|)eiied,  given  be- 
fore the  Political  Assistant  at  Eotra,  tvas  aa 
follows  : — '*  Dhuna  t>oongri  took  a  handful 
sf  ^ain,  and  ha?ing  waved  it  over  the  body 
of  the  Qounthee  Sukra,  asked  me  to  look  at 
blie  grain.  I  looked  at  it,  bnt  I  never  spoke 
3r  Baid  a  word,  nor  did  I  ahow  that  auy  one 
was  a  witch.  I  remained  perfectly  silent. 
On  this  Champa,  Knolo,  and  the  four  sons  of 
Sukra  said  to  me — Why  are  you  silent  and 
i6  not  speak?  We  have  Hhrea4y,  arranged 
averythihg;  Deeta,  Loi's  wife,, is  the  witch, 
smd  she  has  made  the  Gounthee  ill ;  let  us  go 
ind  put  her  to  the  test.  On  this  every  one 
roMe,  went  and  iseized  Deeta,  and.took^  her  to 
the  water  and  put  her  to  the  water  test, 
irbich  is  the  following  : — A  bamboo,  is  em- 
bedded at  the  bottom  of  any  piece  of  water, 
rhe  accused  goes  to  the  bamboo,  holds  it,  and 
by  it  descends  to  the  bottom.  In  the  mean- 
time one  of  the  villagers  discharges  an  arrow 
from  his  bow,  and  another  villager  runs  to 
pick  it  up  and  bring  it  back  to  the  place  it 
wa(si  launched  from.  If  the  unfortunate  woman 
is  able  to  remain  under  water  until  this  is 
lone,  she  is  declared  innocent,  but  it  she  comes 
dp  to  breathe  before  the  arrow  is  returned  to 
^he  bowman,  she  is  a  true  witch,  and  must  be 
swung  as  such.  The  bowman  was  Kumla 
Caaota,  his  father's  name  INfurhingh,  of  village 
Blliara,  The  fetchers  of  the  arrow  were  two 
t>f  Snkra's  sons,  Kumla  and  J^oyta.  .  I  was 
also  present  at  the  time  of  test  The  woman 
failed  in  the  test  and  thus  became  a  witch.  At 
/his  a  great  outcry  was  raised,  and  th^  woman 
Kras  seized  and  tied  up  and  taken  away*  I  r&- 
.urned  to  my  home.  Other  evidence,  how- 
ever, shewed  that  after  looking  at  the  grain, 
Lemba  had  declared  Deeta  the  witch.  What 
lappened  then  may  best  be  told  in  Deeta's 
)wn  words  : — Seven  Bheels  of  Jhanjur  and 
B[amla  of  another  village,  came  to  my  house 
ind  told  me  I  was  a  witch,  and  that  I  had 
nade  Sukra  Gounthee  ill.  They  seized  me, 
laying.  Come  and  undergo  an  ordeal.  I  agreed 
ind  went  with  them.  They  put  me  lo  the 
iest  of  takiug  out  a  rupee  from  heated  oil  I 
iWice  took  out  th*e  rupee  from  the  burning  oil 
^thout  iujury  to  myself,  and  was  innocent, 
rhey  allowed  me  to  go  home. .  At  the  time 
>f  undergoing  the  ordeal  my  husband  beeta 
[joi,  and  his  elder  brother  Lalla,  ^ere  present 
m.  noj  part^  A  month  after  this  the  above 
lamed  seven  Bheels  again  came(,tQ  my  house, 
leizM  me,  and  said  they  would  put  me  to  the 
waUt  test.  Tl)ey  took  me  to  the  nver  and 
fpld  me  to  perform  the  test  I  r^f  uf  ed, ,  and 
lid  not  enter  the  water ;  ihey  then  tpok  me 
l6  a  tamarind  tree  behind  Sukra'a  house,  and 
applied  a  bandage  of  red  chillies  6ver  my  eves, 
led  me  to  a  tope  head  downwards  ftdoi  the 
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<i'^0.  ^ild  hi^An  t6  s^t  m^  batst^atkis  taii 
fbrward^.  They  swntig  toe  fbr  tWd  ^bbler 
days;  the  third  day  they  siting  me  till  13 
o'clock  A.:Bt.  They,  thinking  me  then  dead, 
undid  the  ropes,  ancl  left  me  there,  fiudda 
Paigee,  who  belongs  to  my  father's  village; 
and  whom  I  call  brother,  took  me  to  his  house* 
and  attended  to  mv' wounds  and  my  inaniniatiy 
state.  Having  a  little  life  in  me  I  tecorvered. 
The  rope,  it  appeared,  had  beeii  tied  round 
her  auole^.  During  the  sv^inging  the  BheeM 
kept  oh  shout^uj^ '  aild  urging  her  to  confess; 
They  used  to  take  her  do^^u  at  night,  but  not 
to  uiUie  the  rope ;  and '  they  fi:aVe  her  faoA: 
Two  of  the  neighliouritt^  ThakdttrS'  tried  ta 
stop  the  swinging,  but  the  Bheels  would  nolf 
obey,  but  at  last  a  period  was  put  to  ftirthel^ 
torture,  either  by  the  influence^  of  the  Mt^wat 
Vakeef,  or  by  the  impression  .  thdt  its  Victim 
was  already  dead.  The  Political  Astiistant 
sentenced  Lemba  to  five  years'  imprisoiiinent 
in  the  Ajmere  Jail.  The  punishment  6f  thii 
villajgers  who  swung  the'  woman  had  b^etl 
committed  by  the  Durbar  to  a  neighboui^in^ 
chieftain^  and  he  eitecuied  it  in  such  a  bar^ 
barous  ilianner  astocall  for  severed  animadver-^ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  British  Political  oflKcers. 
— Fioheer, 
WITHANIA  COAGULANS.  Duit. 


Kham]aria,SOTLKr,  Ha  VI. 
KulUana,        „  t, 

Panir,  HlH]).  Paitj, 

Paoir-bad,  Psas. 


Spin  bajja, 
Shap-iang, 
Khaisasare, ' 
Makhazura, 
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Fruit 
Akri,  Hind.  |  Panir,  Bli^n. 

This  plant  grows  in  the  southern  pdrts  6! 
the  Panjab  near  houses  and  fields,  seldom  ill 
the  desert.  The  Afghans  use  it  for  coagulate 
ing  milk ;  i\A  seeds  in  colic,  and  its  bitter  \e9Lveh 
as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  also  a  veteHnary  medicine. 
— Drs.  Honigherger  and  J,  t.  SUtlSart,  Pnrv- 
jab  Plants,  Powell,  Handbook. 

WITHANIA  SOMNIFERA.  ,    * 

Asga^id  nagori,         Hmn.  I  Aahwa^gandha, .  Hind. 
legand,  „      [Lalkuli,-       .     PInj. 

Its  bngwfafte  robt  is  used  a&'a  diureUdlmd 
a  deobstruent,  and  its  leaves,  bitten  and  nar- 
cotic, useful  in  special  diseased  and  in  dwell- 
ings ;  and  its  leaves,  externally  in  6arbiin6le ; 
it  is  said  also  to  iniprove  th^  compteiion.-^^ 
Potottt  'ffdnd^fvoi,  m,  i.  p/  363. 
•  WItTOBA,  one  of  the  kahy*  6ub()hlMate 
incarnations  of  .Vishnu.  It  to6k  j>liie6  at 
Panderjwr,  a  ioWn  ab(iut  eighty  mileB  to  the 
^titfr-etot  of  i^ooAk.  ^hh  brahfnhis  speak 
bfit  so  ktf  e^efit  of'BOt  Vbry  Mcibtt  dat^, 
but  say  that  it  is  recorded,  perhaps  pifobheti^ 
oiilty;in  the  Bh$^vata. .  A  s][iletid!d  Vet^ple 
is  there'  dcfdic^t^d  t6  hts  i^ots^t^.  He  i4  re- 
presented, jsculptui-ed  in  st(>rie,  ^i  the  6ize  of  a 
xfian,  abmding  v^h  his  feet.  t>&^Ud^  '^<^  ^^ 
other ;  with  his  hands  Hbbn  IdT  Ifpd,  th6 
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fiogera  pointini^  forwards ;  he  is  eonmd  with  • 
sort  of  raised  bat,  crowned  with  alinga:  bis 
hair  is  plaited,  and  tamed  up.  Wittoba  is  also 
worshipped  at  Alundi^  bat  his  principal  shrloe 
is  at  Poaderpoori  on  the  Bheema^  to  the  west- 
ward of  Shokpoor.  The  history  of  this  in* 
carnation  conveysi  unlike  most  hindoo  le- 
gendSi  a  moral  lesson.  The  three  principal 
gods  of  the  hindoos  are  Vishau,  Siva,  and 
Bramaby  aod  the  three  goddesses  Lakshmi, 
Durga,  and  Saraswati.  Dooiga  or  Darga, 
is  often  called  Fanrati  or  J^arbutti,  Ba- 
wan,  Bowani  or  Bbovani,  Kali,  sometimes 
Devi,  and  she  is  spoken  of  ander  all  these 
several  denominations.  Wittoba  is  a  god  of 
yery  questionable  orthodoxy,  but  he  is  very 
popular  among  the  Mahrattas,  and,  therefore, 
the  brahmins  admit  him  with  the  best  grace 
they  can  into  their  pantheon.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  Eandoba,  who  is  yet  more  po- 
pular among  the  lower  orders  of  Mahrattas, 
and,  if  possible,  less  orthodox  ;  they  are  pro- 
bably the  ancient  deities  of  the  Mahratta  race, 
which  the  pantheistic  spirit  of  brahmanism 
has  admitted  as  hinda  divinities.  In  Isaiah 
l?ii.  6,  where  tbe  Jews  are  reproved  for  their 
idolatry,  stones  are  mentioned  as  one  of  their 
objects  of  worship.  ''Among  the  smooth 
stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion  ;  theif,  they 
are  thy  lot,  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured 
out  a  drink  offering,  thou  hast  offered  a  meat- 
offering. Should  I  receive  comfort  in  these  f* 
Veneration  for  stones  may  be  traced  among 
all  nations ;  the  following  instance  from  Scrip- 
ture reminds  one  strongly  of  Hindu  simpli- 
city. ''And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  mom> 
ing,  and  took  the  stone  be  had  put  for  his  pil- 
low, and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poored  oil 
on  the  top  of  it"  (Gen.  xxviii,  18)— Chow 
ChoWf  p.  251.  WarcPt  Literature  and  Mytho- , 
Idgy  of  the  Hindocfs.  Moor,  Hindoo  Pantheon, 
p.  416,  417.. 

WIZARD.   See  India,  Ordeal. 

WOADISHA.  Tel.  Cluytia  coUina,  Eoxb 

WOADUGU  MARAM.  Tan.  Cluytia 
eoUina. 

WOANI.  Tjsl.    Acacia  ferruginea. 

WODA,  or  Vada  Chinta-kaia.  Tbl.  Gard- 
nia  cambogia,  Derson. 

WODAHULLAY.    CAK.AcacU  catechu. 

WODALLA.  Tam.  Acacia  cateoha,  nri/M. 

WODEN.    See  Basant. 

WODISHA.  Tkl.  Cluytia  collina,  ^oxb. 

WOFTANGIL.  Eash.  a  gr^ss  of  Kash- 
miri from  which  is  prepared  a  yellow  dye  fpr 
ahawl  wool. 

WOHAB.  Hind.  Aquila  fulveacens,  Grav. 

WOH-KATU-LA WANG.  Jay.  Cbvea, 

WOH.PALA.  JAYt    Nutmegs. 

WOL.  DuT.  WoUe^  Gib.  Wolna,  also 
Scherst.  Bus.   WooL  . 
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WOItANDA  PHiU.  Tail  Hit. 
WOLP. 

Ziiiii.  I G.  paUpaib 


Ouualiipui, 
ToU, 

Wolf; 

ludiftQ  wolf, 
Lsodgs, 

Lukoi, 
Lupo,  Lups, 


Cav. 
Emo. 

Horn. 


t 


God 


Lapoi, 

Irpiu, 

Voll, 

Lobo^  Lobi»        Su 

Lapia,  , 

Vnka.  Sua 


QsttK. 

^     -  I»- 

The  wulf  roams  over  British  ludit,  wm 
singly,  bat  always  in  large  or  small  pacb  I 
a  single  one  appear,  it  may  be  mmoJ 
that  others  of  the  pack  are  near.  Uwy  i 
bold  even  in  the  vicinity  of  towni,  w4 
moving  off  from  hoifsemen ;  and  in  (M 
India,  Oudh  »nd  the  Pknjnb,  they  dflM 
large  numbers  of  children.  Their  oi^ 
prey  are  deer  and  sheep,  and  in  porsd^il 
display  great  sagacity,  throwing  out  fldi 
parties  on  surrounding  the  game;  nm 
a  sambar  deer  was  seen  to  run  doee^ 
a  railway  train  in  Berar,  bat  halt  as  thit^ 
moved  on,  and  looking  beyond,  a  body  of  id 
ves  were  observed  in  its  pursuit  Thenfai 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  more  a  little  tofl 
side  when  pressed  by  a  horseman,  and  aU 
exertion  places  them  quite  aloof.  In  tkl 
thcts  of  the  Sind'h  Uyderabad  colkctai 
not  less  han  3 1 5  wolves  wer«  killed  (Uj 
one  month  of  March  at  an  expenditm* 
Rupees  804,51  hysouas  at  Rs.  223,  tail 
jackalls  atKs.  4-12.  Wolves  are  nalMI 
in  the  neighl^urhood  of  Sultanpoor,  fl 
indeed,  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Gsnd 
river,  among  the  ravines  that  intersect  thi 
and  a  great  many  children  are  carried  d\ 
them  from  towns,  villsges,  and  campa  fii 
ly  any  of  the  hindoo  p<»pnlation»  sate^ 
of  the  very  lowest  class  who  live  a  wffl 
life  and  bivouac  in  thejangles^orinthesQy 
of  towifis  and  villages,  will  attempt  to  catekl 
kill  them.  Ail  other  hindoos  huve  a  tapil 
tious  dread  of  destroying  or  even  injariagdNi 
on  whose  hand  a  drop  Of  wolfs  bloodl 
fallen,  believes  himself  doomed  to  desfttiMi 
The  class  of  little  vagrant  communittei  i$ 
mentioned,  who  have  no  supeistitioQS  dnrf 
destroying  any  living  thing,  eat  jackalls  I 
all  kinds  of  reptiles,  and  catch  all  kiiAj 
animals,  either  to  feed  upon  tUemselvei,  i^ 
sell  them  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  oris 
them.— focff  Raja$than,  vol.  1,  p-  ll 
SUemarCt  Journey  p.  206. 

WOLFF,    RETfiRBND  JOBBPH,  S  BiM 

Germany,  a  Jew  convert  to  CSiristiani^i  4 
miciled  in  England,  who  trayelled  sssil 
siqnary  to  the  Jews '  throngh  Oentxal  M^\ 
Cabal,  to  Jeddah,  and  to  Bokhara,  in  ISM 
made  a  noble  effort  to  release  Colood  m 
dart  and  Capt  ConoUy. 

WOLFSBANE.  Eno.  Aoonitom  09* 
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WOMAN. 

Lfmaoo,     Anolo-Sax. 

imAon, 

imnuD, 

nrftt,  AjlHixxk.  Fibs. 
omaD»Woineo,(pl)Eiro. 
munfl^  Fb. 


t» 


FrAu,  Weib, 

labsha, 

Donna, 

Muliar, 

Zao, 

Mnger, 

Fomli, 


Gbr. 

Hkb. 

It. 

Lat. 

Pbrb. 

8p. 

TailTxl. 


Amongst  the  varioiiB  races  and  tribes  dwell- 
g^  In  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  the  posi- 
>n  of  women  is  as  varied  as  the  tribes  and 
ces  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Very  few 
rls  receive  any  school  education,  and  amongst 
e  Persians,  the  mahoroedanSi  and  hindoos  of 
dia,  they  are  usually  married  before  they 
ow  upland  are  afterwards  taken  to  their  bus- 
nds*  houses.  The  daughters  of  non-Ariaa 
ses  are  married  later  in  life.    The  Eandian 

Ceylon,  the  Nair  and  Kamalar  of  Malar 
r,  and  the  Tibetan  races  in  Kanawar,  are 
tyandrio :   the  Eulin  brahmiii  of    Bengal 

polygamic.  Mahomedans  can,  by  their 
^y  marry  four  wives ;  they  URually  have  but 
Sy  though  if  wealthy  and  disponed  to  do  so, 
)y  retain  others  as  the  harm  or  as  mutai  or 
olee  wives,  of  whom  Tippu  Sultan  is  said  to 
re  had  nine  hundred.  The  Aryan  and  Tura- 
tn  races  of  India,  in  the  selection  of  their 
ves,  follow  very  different  customs :  the  one  is 
)gamlc,  taking  wives  from  other  tribes  than 
nt  own  ;  and  the  other  endogamic,  taking 
)m  from  theiir  own  tribes.  With  mahome- 
Qs,  the  selection  is  not  restricted,  but 
longst  mahomedans  of  Arab  descent,  a  young 
Ln  can  ebum  to  marry  his  mother's  brother's 
aghter  as  his  right.  Except  amongst  the 
ilin  brahmins^  few  hindoos  have  more  than 
»  wife.  Amongst  some  of  the  Taranian 
les,  whose  daughters  grow  up  unmarried, 
ourting,  as  is  customary  in  Britain  and  its 
onieStis  common  ;  but  as  most  of  the  marri- 
»  take  place  while  girls  are  of  tender  years, 

where,  as  with  the  mahomedan  and  the 
l^asth  races,  the  womenaregosha  or  secluded, 
1  courting  is  inapplicable  or  impossible,  the 
arothal  arrangements  are  made  by  the  pa- 
its  direct,  or  by  means  of  agents  called  di- 
lb.  Amongst  the  Eol  of  Central  India, 
\  marriage  by  capture  still  continues,  as 
ODgst  some  of  the  Turkoman  races  and 
ongst  some  in  the  Malayan  peninsula; 
I  young  men  amongst  the  Oond  race  oc- 
lonaliy  serve  for  a  wife.    The  wives  of 

iBAhomedkn,Kayasth  and  Rajputaffordno 
-door  aid  to  tiieir husbands,  but  theEurabi 
t  Knrml  women,  the  Jat  women,  the  Vella- 

iUddi^Eapaluand  Okla,  the  shepherd, 
ogar.and  kurumbar  women,  and  the  women 
nearly  all  the  Turanian  and  non-Aryan 
8,  engage  in  out-door  work  along  with 
r  husbands  ;  and  with  some  of  the  Tura- 
a  races  in  the  N.  W.  and  N.  K  borders  of 
tUk  India,  the  field  labour  is  almoet  entire- 


ly  performed  by  the  women.    The  Bajput 
women  have  always  taken  a  large  share  in  the 
management  of  the  out-door  duties  of  their 
husbands,  and  in  their  wars,  to  capture  their 
foeman's  wives  was  ever  deemed  the  greatest 
proof  of  success.  When  Bector,  anticipkting 
his  fall,  predicts  the  fate  which  awaits  Andro- 
mache,^ he  draws  a  forcible  ^  picture   of  the 
misery  of  the  Rajpoot;  but,  to  prevent  such 
degradation,  the  Bajpoot  had  recourse  to  the 
johnr,  or  immolation  of  every  female  of  the 
family.   The  very  term  widow  (rand),  is  used 
amongst   the  populations  of    British   India, 
in  common  parlance,  as  one  of  reproach.  The 
rule  for  the  Jews  (Judges  v.  25-30.)  Beuteron. 
xzi.  10-13,  ''When  thou  goest  forth  ttf  war 
against  thine  enemies,  and  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  delivered  them  into  thine  hand,  and  thou 
hast  taken  them  captive  and  ^eest  among  the 
captives  a  beautiful  woman,  and  hast  a  desire 
unto  her,  that  thou  wonldest  have  her  to  thy 
wife  ;  then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to 
thine  housei  and  she  shall  shave  her  head, •and 
pare  her  nails  ;   and  she  shall  put  the  raiment 
of  her  captivity  from  off  her,  and  shall  re- 
main in  thine  house,  and  bewail  her  father  and 
her  mother  a  full  month  :  and  after  that  thou 
shalt  go  in  unto  her,  and  be  her  husband,  and 
she  shall  be  thy  wife." 

To  a  German  mind,  says  TacitnS)  the  idea  of 
a  woman  led  into  captivity  was  insupportable, 
and  to  prevent  this  the  Bajpoot  raises  the 
poignard  against  the  heart  which  beats  only 
for  him,  though  never  to  survive  the  dire 
necesMty.  It  is  then  they  perform  the  sacri- 
fice johura,  when  every  sachsa  (branch)  is  ont 
off,  and  hence  the  Rajpoot  glories  in  the  title, 
of  Sacha-band,  from  having  performed  the 
awful  sacha  rite,  which  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  the  sacaa  of  the  Scythic  Gete, 
as  described  by  Strabo. 

We  learn  from  the  book  of  Esther  that 
amongst  the  early  Persians,  the  intercourse 
between  women  and  men  was  much  less  cir- 
cumscribed than  after  the  spread  of  maho« 
medanism.  Ladito  were  even  admitted  to 
banquets  and  received  strangers  in  their  own 
apartmentH,  whilst  they  resided  habitually  in 
a  kind  of  harem,  separate  from  the  dwellmgs 
of  the  men.  At  the  present  day»  in  countries 
where  mahommedan  manners  prevail,  and 
now  including  India,  the  women  in  the  streets 
have  a  much  meaner  appearance  than  the  men, 
because  women  of  the  better  class  are  so  little 
seen.  But  in  buddhist  Bumiah  all  the  young 
move  about  unrestrainedly  dressed  in  their 
gayest  and  best,  and  the  women  engage 
largely  in  trade.  Assongst  the  hindus  Im- 
fore  the  Christian  era  the  king's  person, 
when  within  the  paUceJi  need  to  be  attend*, 
ed  by  womeii»  his  guarde  and  other  troope 
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t>eiiig  Bt&tioued  without  the  gatti.    Ditit  J  Vasavardatta,  ftfter  worahippixig  ihs  i 
Strabo  aays^  Eegis  corpus  muiierea  curant,  I  tlie  deity,  her  attendant  MKya, 


eaquoquetle  pareutibuB  emptee,  qui  regem 
Gustodient,  et  reliquis  exercitua  manent  extra 
portas  (IV.  15.  p,  228) ;  and,  in  Hyderabad  in 
the  Dekban^  the  noble  families  still  retain 
armed  wo^men  as  guards  of  tiieir  honseholds. 
The  Bible  shows  progress  in  the  Jewish  Tiews 
as  to  wonrei>.  At  the  outset,  the  right  of  woman 
to  choose  ber  lot  seen»  to  have  been  wholly  dis- 
regarded, as  Abraham  twice  permitted  Pharoah 
to  have  Sara,  Judah  condemned  his  daughter- 
in-law  to  be  burued,  and  Qod  threatened  to 
give  David's  wives  to  his  neighbour  or  to  his 
son  :  Miohal  was  transferred  to  Phatti  from 
David  "by  Saul,  who  bad  quarrelled  with  Davids 
and  kings  habitually  succeeded  to  their  pre- 
decessors' wives.   The  social  position  of  ludian 
women,  even  amongst  the  Aryan  hindoos  and 
mahomedans  of  Arabia,  Arya  and  Moghul  des- 
cent^ is  now,  A.  D.  1872,  greatly  improving. 
Hindu  poets  very  rareljr  dispraise  women  ; 
they    almost    invariably  represent  them    as 
amiable  and  affectionate.   In  this  they  might 
give  -a  lesson  to  the  bards  of  more    lofty 
nations,  and  particularly  to  the  Greeks,  who 
both  in  tragedy   and   cotnedy  pursued  the 
fair  aex  with   implacable  rancour.     Aristo- 
phanes is    not    a    wbit    behind   Euripides, 
although  he  ridicules  the   tragedian   for  his 
imgallant  propensities. 

In  the  Sanscrit  and  English,  dramas,  the 
(passion  of  Malati  is  equally  intense  witii  thiiLt 
of  Juliet ;  bother  unconquerable  reserve, even 
to  the  extent  of  denying  her  utterance  to 
him  she  loves  more  than  life,  is  a  curious 
picture  of  the  Testraint  to  which  the  manners 
of  Mndu  women  were  suigected  even  whilst 


The  worship  of  the  divinity  ooaeliid«d, 
pleased  madam  to  pay  adoration  to  yon  m 
Vasava^    Where  are  the  flowers  ssdi 
guenti 

Kanck,  Here  madame. 
On  which  Yasava-datta  worships  fkhi 
This  is  conformable  to  the  Bhandifitti 
Purana,  which  directs,  **  Having  offered  d| 
ation  to  the  mind-bom  divinity,  let  tin  i 
worship  her  husband,  with  ornaments, Im 
and  raiment.  Thinking  internally  witkd 
complacency,  *  this  is  t^  god  of  lova' 

The  wives  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Kl 

householders  rise  at  three  in  the  moniici 

quently  to  grind  grain,  and  are  uccapiel,! 

haps  for  three  hours,  in  prepazingaai 

flour  as  will  last  until  the  third  dsy^  V 

I  they  have  no  grain  to  grind  they  moi ! 

rise  at  the  same  early  hour,  to  milk  tb«i 

chum,  and  extract  clan6ed  butter.  At 

o'clock,  after  arranging  their  ooetaoMk  i 

set  off  with  their  vessels  to  the  well  er to 

river  side,  where  they  bathe  and  fill  n 

then  return  home.  Some  women  bathe  atl 

and  fetch  water  after  wards»  and  rich meo'si 

have  a  servant,  especially    for  attesdiM 

the  bath.  When  the  women  return.  ^^^ 

water  vessels  filled  they  must  prepiie  h 

fast.    The  men  and  bc^s  of  the  familj^i 

breakfast  is  ready,  sit  down  in  a  lieeiti 

intervals  and  eat ;  when  they  riise,  the « 

sit  down.    6i;eakfaet  finiahedt  and  iki 

off  to  their  Various  duties,  the  wobs 

busily  employed,  in  cleaning  the  lioin^ 

fireplacei  the   plates  s^d   dishes  aodf 

vessels,  and  in  preparing  gi^ain  for  ga>i 


they  were  in  enjoyment,  as  appears  from  the   About  three  in  the  aftempoo  theyhaveil 
drama  of  considerable  personal  freedon^;  Megas- 
thenes  tells  us  that  the  Indians  of  his  time  did 
not  communicate. their  metaphysical  doctrines 
to  wdinen^  thinking  that  if  their  wives  under- 
istood  their  doctrines  and  learned  to  be  indiffe- 
rent to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  consider  life 
and  death  as  the  satne^  they  would  no  longer 
■continue  to  be  the  slaves  of  others.    We  find 
from  the  later  ceremonial  sutra  {Srauta  and 
Grihya  sutra)  that  women  were  not  allowed  to 
learn  the  sacred  songs  of  the  vedas,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  constituted  one  of  the  principal 
acquirements  of  a  brahmin  before  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  performance  of  the  sacrifices. 
Manu  ix  and  18  says^  women  have  no  business 
with  the   text  of  the  vedas,  thus  is  the  law 
fully  settled  ;  having  therefore  no  evidenoe  of 
law,  andno  knowledge  of  expiat(Mrytezts» sinful 
women  must  be  as  foul  as  falsehood  itsdf,  and 
diis  is  a  fixed  rule.    The  practice^  of  the  wife 
Worshipping'  the  husband  is  very  ancient.   In 
€ne  drama  styled  Batna-valiof  theQe^Ua^e^ 

in  w 


leisure,which  they  employ  in  attendiiigti^ 
children,  or  in  combing  ont  their  on 
hair,  and  oiling  it.  In  the  evening  M 
again  busy  getting  ready  lightly  Jf4 
dinner,  and  spreading' the  beds. 

To  a  carele8sobBerver,hiudn  life  ym^ 
gether  stagnant  and  uninteresting  kd 
although  shut  out  by  his  social  laws  fiQ«< 
that  to  Europeans  is  of  the  deepest  asl 
tender  cpncerui  the  binda  existeiKci 
romance  of  its  own — often,  indeed  ofi* 
ful  and  lurid  tinge,  but  still  rosMsAj 
not  in  the  crowded  basaaiv  but  thawj 
change.  We  must  wander'  to  a  iflH^J 
questered  village,  where,  under  tJisM 
his  ancestral  trees^  we  BMy  AmI  ^' 
living  the  life  of  tradition,.  Hei^ii^ 
aspeda,  the  mai^  of  a  thopsand  V^ 
Clinging  to  immemorial  WgOi  At 
du  begins  and  ends  hia  Ufemo^i 
ceators  of  Jegenda^  days  wm  f^K 
l^hfl  wQudroua  fi^ffatioii:  ojtaiitil^' 
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here  is  «  stnungo  and  sharp  contrast  between 
\e  theories  of  hinda  and  mahomedan  life. 
7  the  latter,  existence  on  earth  is  valued 
ainJy  as  a  field  and  opportanity  for  action ; 
ith  the  hinda,  huiiiaa  interest  is  confined 
most  entirely  to  the  beginning  and  the  end ; 
.  the  life-straggle  of  the  developed  man  he 
fcs  bat  little  store.*  His  creed  tells  him  that 
ring  the  maturer  years  Fate  is  at  the  helm  ; 
%  it  also  comforts  him  with  the  assurance 
It  at  the  dawn  and  sunset  of  life  human  ef- 
rts  are  permitted  to  have  an  influence  for 
al  or  woe.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  birth, 
)  hindu  child  is  presented  to  the  pundit, 
o,  with  solemn  fervour,  pours  out  the  li  ba- 
il of  crimsoned  water  to  the  rising  sun. 
Is  accomplished,  the  women  of  the  house- 
d,  placing  the  happy  mother  with  the 
Id  in  her  arms  in  their  midst,  gather  round 
and  sing  songs  of  rejoicing.  A  feast  of 
brethren  doses  the  ceremonies.  Two  years 
B  away.  In  the  third  year  the  nai  or  bar- 
of  the  household  enters  on  the  scene.  The 
r  of  the  child  has  to  be  arranged  according 
rhe  usage  of  his  caste ;  his  ears  have  to  be 
reed  and  the  rings  inserted^  These  rites 
f,  performed  before  the  assembled  village, 
happy  parents  feel  hopeful  of  the  future  of 
r  buy.  From  this  time  up  to  his  tenth 
'  the  child  is  left  much  to  himself.  -  In 

cold  weather  and  the  early  spring  he 
I  tiia  villttge  youth  in  their  sports.  In 
fainy  season,  confiued  much  in-doors, 
>ften  sits  and  listens  with  absorbing  in- 
»t  to  the  Btori.es  which  have  been  trans- 
ed  from  generation  to  generatioui  and 
IS  to  join  in  the  song  of  thanksgiving 
k^  pleotoous  downpour,  When  at  length 
tenth  y«Mr  arrives^  it  is  incumbent  on 
father  to  instruct  hie  child  in  the  rudi- 
ts  of  his  craft.  Ifakayasth,  he  is  initiated 
gj^rkly  lore,  and  learns  to  hold  the  pen 
cipher.  If  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  be  is 
lit  to  lay  tlie  seed  with  6»re,  to  tend  the 
d  oxen,  and  to  watch  his  father  at  the 
|(i.  if  a  Kshatriya,  he  must  endue 
pdy  with  manly  strength  by  constant 
iae,  wrestle^  and  learu  the  use  of  weapons 
9  aDqi^ntdhanur-vidya-Hiad  fill  his  mind 

bigh  and  martial  thoughts.  When 
ime  oomea  for  his  marriage,  he  has  no 
in  the  ilegQciations»  add  is  bound  by 
i0aiiE|ioii  of  hia,  parents  in  concert  with 
brabnjian  and  nai.  But  not  seldom 
^e.jnotiher,  with  anxious  solicitude. 
Lire  forth  di^uised  into  the  distant  v il- 
mid  ia  secret  Judge  for  herself  of  the 


3  the  wane ;  mueb  of  the  ceremonial  haa  in-  |  over,  by  tho  twelfth  year  the  boy  is  sent  U> 
Bed  worn  away,  bat  the  spirit  is  vital  still,    his  guru.    To  do  good  actious,  worship  aright 

his  dewta  to  restrain  his  breath,  to  reverence 
his  guru,  are  instilled  into  his  heart  as  the 
main  virtues  to  be  cultiv.'ited.    The  fifteenth 
year  arrivedi  the  lad  must  be  dol|ig  for  him- 
self, and  his  father  sends  him  forth  with  a 
blessing  and  a  prayer-«-his  offering  to  a  Fata 
which  he  hopes  to  have  propitiated.    The 
youth's  after-life  is  often  a  chequered  one. 
Toiliogf  rejoicing,  sorrowing,  he  spends  hia 
days  where  his  lot  has  cast  him.     When  at 
length  old  age  finds  him  feeble  and  a  burden 
on  his  children, — though  a  burden  cheerfully 
borne  by  them, — he  bethinks  himself  of  hia 
end.     And  strange  indeed  are  his  visions ; 
for  to  the  devout  hindoo  the  death-bed  and 
closing  moments  of  life  possess  a  deep  and 
terrible  interest,    knowing  that  the  heaven 
of  Vaikantha  is  reserved  for  those  only  who 
have  cared  not  for  the  glamours  of  th^  world. 
From  the  day  of  the  death  of  her  husband 
commence  the  widow's  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions.   She  is  made  to  employ  herself  in  the 
performance  of  devotional  austerjties  which 
know  no  end.     Constant  fasting  and  bathing, 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  .certain  articlea 
of  food,   and  going  round  the  tulsi  shrub^ 
venerated  by  the  hindus,  or  9ome  idol  in  a 
l^mple,  are  the  mortifications  she  is  to  inflict 
upon  herself.    At  the  celebration  of  certain 
joyous  oocasions  which  so  frequently  engage 
the  attention  and  occupy  the  time  of  the  wife 
of  a  living  husband,  she  ia  not  a  guest,  for  her 
appearance  on  all  such  occasions  is  considered 
to  be  a  bad  omen.    It  is  the  pride  of  the  wife, 
and  she  thinks  it  her.  pacuiiar  privilege!  to  at-, 
tend  on  all  such  occasions  when  invited  ;  but 
the  widow  loses  this  of  all  the  privileges  most 
dear  to  her  by  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Even  at  the  mafriage  ceremony  of  her  brothers 
or  sisters  she  <  eannot,  consistently  with  the 
superstition    prevailing    among  the  hindus, 
tuke  a  lead  or  join  other  females  who,  because 
their  husbandis  are  living,  can  enjoy  all  the 
reasonable  freedom  and  pleasures  of  life.  Tha 
hindus  invariably  consider  it  an  auspirioua 
omen  to  come  across  the  wife  of  a  living  hua« 
band  when  they  leave  home  for  the   accom- 
plishment of  their  intended  purpose ;  but  if 
they  happen  to  come  across  a  widow,  they 
despair  of  success  in   the   design,  and  pro- 
ceed   with    reluctance    or   return    back   to 
curse  the  widow.    Hence  hindu  widows  ey^ 
tematically  hold  themselves  aloof  on  all  occa- 
sions and  at  all  times.    Jilven  dear  parents 
and  brethren  would  not  allow  the  widowed 
daughter  or  sister  to  come  across  or  stand  in 
the  way  when  th^  are  going  out  on  pc^rpose. 
«e]aot^'that  her  son  may  at  least  be  I  Tliis  degrading  superstition  of  the  hindus  is  a 
hI  tp  «t  worthy  partner.    The  marriage  I  source  of  unspeakable  sorrow  to  the  suffering 
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ividow.  Unlike  the  wife  of  a  living  hasbAnd, 
the  girl-widow  is  abstinent  and  re^ierved. 
She  cannot  familiarly  talk  with  her  dearegt 
aDd  nearest  relatives.  Her  every  word  and 
InoTement  are  subject  to  uncharitable  con- 
struction. Among  the  brahmins  her  diet  is  ri- 
gidly regulated.  She  is  welcome  to  a  meal 
only  once  a  day  ;  and  she  must  content  her- 
self with  some  unwholesome  eatables  in  the 
eveniiigi  merely  to  subdue  the  cravingd  of 
hunger.  She  must  devote  her  life  exclusively 
to  religious  and  melancholy  contemplHtion,  and 
spend  her  days,  if  couveuieiit,  in  pilgrimages 
to  some  holy  shrines.  She  is  considered  an  a 
being  wholly  unfit  for  any  of  the  duties  of  her 
life.  A  girl  who  is  widowed  at  a  tender  age  and 
knew  not  what  conjugal  happiness  ia,  is  not 
subjeeted  to  the  humiliations  above  described 
immediately  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Until  she  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity  she 
is  shown  some  regard  by  her  parents  and  re- 
latives. Her  natural  ornament,  the  hair,  is 
allowed  to  remain  until  that  time.  She  is  not 
prevented  from  wearing  her  usual  ornaments 
and  apparel.  This  state  of  the  girl  in  her  early 
widowhood  is  treated  with  some  indulgence  even 
by  the  brahmins.  Among  the  Guzerati  people 
whose  creed  and  habits  of  living  dififer  but 
very  little  from  those  of  the  Maratbi  hiudu^ 
widows  even  at  a  tender  age  are  not  prohibit- 
ed from  frequenting  the  temples  and  the  man- 
dir  of  maharnjahs — the  incarnate  gods.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  and  advised, 
as  the  sure  means  of  salvation,  to  go  to  the 
mandir  and  worship  and  prostrate  before  the 
man-god  whose  known  character  bos  secured  a 
lasting  place  fof  that  class  of  men  in  the  an- 
nals of  India.  The  practice  of  frequenting  the 
temples  is  not  so  extensively  prevalent  among 
the  Marathi  hindas,  though  females,  especially 
young  widows  among  them^  are  not  wanting 
who  go  daily  as  a  rule  to  temples  to  hear  the 
purau  or  kirtun  of  the  hindu  preacher,  it 
is  patent  to  all  that  the  purani  are  anything 
but  moral  meki.  Their  line  of  life  has  a 
two-fold  object,  to  make  money  and  to  seduce 
young  women.  Files  of  veirna6ular  prints 
furnitth  in  abundance  examples  of  young 
widows  having  been  led  into  inextricable 
labyrinths  of  guilt  and  misery  by  the 
hindu  purani  and  preachen.  The  prohil^i- 
tion  of  widow  re-marriage  entails  upon 
the  widow  and  her  relatives  an  amount  of 
misery  and  disgrace  of  which  no  description 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  to  a  foreign 
reader.  Even  a  highly  educated  man  who  is 
void  of  moral  principles  is  not  seldom  found 
beguiled  in  the  temptations  of  this  world.  A 
W4>mau,  whether  educated  or  otherwise,  when 
widowed  in  the  very  flower  of  youth,  however 
reapectablo  her  parentage,  or  whatever  the 
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high  position  and  fame  of  her  deceased  M,   \ 
cannot,'  in  the  very  nature  of  huiiiaDitf,d«in 
to  live  and  die  a  widow.  She  ardently  wiiIm^ 
though  not  apparently  for  fear  of  iueaniif 
the  supposed  disgrace  attached  to  widow  n- 
marriage,  that  she  herself  and  others  Kke  bv 
could  be  permitted  to  marry  another  ImsbuML 
Such  a  widi»w,  iu  the  very  prime  of  life,lw«* 
ever  vigilantly  watched  and  rigorously  eogi^ 
ed  in  the  performance  of  anstere  duties,  esoBot 
Stand  proof  against  that  temptation  vhichii 
most  difficult  to   conquer.     Whether  in  t^ 
superior   or   middle   classes  of  the  liindia, 
where  the  re-marriage  of  a  widow  is  piMitr 
ed,  the  amount  of  sin  is  incredible.    Whtn 
the  widow  is  not  dead  to  all  senMS  of  shuse. 
she  carries  on  intrigues  iu  <a  wny  to  elsde 
notice,   and  it  is  not  seldom  that  soeh  tt 
intercourse  has  proved  eventually  detrimeotsi 
to  her  life.     Intercourse,  whether  legiunito 
or  illicit^  must  some  time  or  other  briug  horn 
to   the  mother  a   child.     When  the  vido^ 
is  thus  situated,  she  tries  all  the  means  is  bff 
power  and  in  that  of  her  lover  to  couosal  tb 
jfact  from  the  world ;  but  when  Aiess  prove 
unsuccessful,  she  must  pay  for  it  the  penalty 
of  death,   either   by   recourse  to  saioids  « 
by  an    attempt  to  destroy    tiie  child  in  tbi 
womb.   Elopements  and  seductions  of  vsrioM 
shades,  sickening  to  describe,  are  the  rsi^ 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  widow's  r8inirria|L 
Parents  are  known  to  have  killed  thensilwi 
by  poison  and  drowning  iu  oOUboqueuce  of  tki 
disgrace  brought  upon  them  by  the  coads£( 
of    their    widowed    daughters.      Infsotici'i 
among  the  hindus  other  than   the  Btfp^ 
may  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

Besides  the  custom  of  baby-marrisge  ssifci 
source  of  early  widowhood,  there  has  becatf* 
other  practice  atnuug  the  hindus  whieh  briagi 
untimely  widowhood  to  the  poor  wife  Ai 
old  widower,  with  one  foot  in  the  gnn,v^ 
cially  among  the  brahiuiu  and  the  bauysisA 
is  wedded  to  a  girl  of  a  tender  age.  Jasai 
a  case  the  parents  of  the  girl  are  aetuitad^ 
mercenary  motives  in  dispoaing  of  their  ctf 
to  an  old  man  who,  infatuated  by  an  iwff' 
tent  love  or  by  a  strong  desire  to  beget  snhf 
to  his  property j  grudges  no  amount  of  mos^^ 
however  large,  for  the  purchase  of  the  f^ 
The  girl  may  be  said  to  be  widowed  fron  ^^ 
moment  of  her  union  with  that  man.  Tl»|^ 
tiable  disparity  of  age  between  the  sefli* 
turally  causes  discontent  in  the  brid^^ 
may  not  improperly  take  the  hoary  hi^ 
for  her  greatrgratidfatber.  Facts  tie  kn^' 
of  such  unions  having  uttimately  profsl^' 
ruin  and  disgrace  of  both  the  laiiiiliii*  w 
part  with  a  daughter  for  gold  to  an  sU^ 
whose  days  are  numbered  is  to  puwfcf  *f 
the  value  of  that  artiole  etenii  wi^9*^ 
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with  il8  eoncomiUikt  enli,  for  one's  ckild. 
Suck  tt  traimactioii  of  sale  and  purchase  is  a 
apeoies  of  infantioide  which  is  uufaappiiy  not 
cognisable  by  law.  Amoagsc  the  hiuduo  races, 
the  married  gir),  after  tbe  departure  of  her 
hasband  from  this  world,  lives  generally  witb 
her  pareuts  or  brethren,  if  they  be  able  enough 
to  pay  for  her  maintenance.  Here,  too,  her 
life  is  a  life  of^  misery.  The  once  affectionate 
and  loving  parents  grow  gradually  indifferent 
and  lukewarm  in  their  affections.  There  are 
0ome  wbo  deeply  feel  for  tbe  condition  of  their 
daughters,  and  wbo  would  endeavour  at  any 
Cost  to  make  the  object  of  tbeir  solicitude  and 
tender  care  bappy.  But  the  tyrant  custom  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  widow  re-marriage  is 
jud  insuperable  bar  in  tbeir  way.  Tiiey  have 
iiot  the  moral  courage  to  bn;ak  through  the 
bondage  of  caste-system  to  re-settle  their  dear 


in  the  west,  she  has  not  obtained  that  adtioa- 
tion  in  India  which  enables  the  £nropeaa 
lady  to  live  independent  of  others.  Her  Eu- 
ropean sister  can  act  as  a  schoolmistress ;  a 
literary  contributor  ;  a  teacber  of  music,  of 
peiiuting  and  drawing,  and  by  knitting,  &c. 
Knowledge  and  practice  of  these  welt  ni^ 
independent  professions  furnish  the  lady  with 
ample  means  to  support  herself  and  a  small 
family.  8uch  is  not  tbe  case  of  hiudu  females, 
and  oonaequeufly  a  poor  hiudoo  widow  has 
no  other  alternative  than  to  submit  with 
Christian  resignation  to  the  drudgery  of  cook- 
ory,  or  grinding,  or  to  some  other  menial  life. 

To  be  brief,  the  widow  lives  a  life  of  toil 
and  mortifications.  Domestic  drudgery  is 
her  inseparable  doom.  If  she  be  able  to  read, 
she  may  spend  a  leisure  which  is  short  and 
hard-eafned  in  the  perusal  of  a  potbee,or  book. 


child  by  wedding  her  to  a  worthy  man  not  I  containing  absurd  tales  in   honour  of  some 
belonging  to   their  caste.     Thus,    when   the  )  hindu  gods  or  imaginary  deities.  Not  knowing 


-widow  is  destined  to  drag  her  single  existence 
under  her  parent's  r04»f,  she  becomes  by  lapse 
of  time  an  object  of  less  kindness  and  affection 
even  on  the  part  of  her  parents.  The  house- 
hold  concerns,  not  excluding  the  duties  of  a 
menial,  fall  to  her  share.  8he  must  act  as  a 
cook  and  as  a  maid  of  all  W(»rk.  Her  sisters- 
in-law,  if  her  brothers  be  living,  not  unfre- 
quently  treat  her  with  uhkindneus,  and  regard 
ber  with  a  jealous  eye,  if  she  happen  to  be  in 
the  good  graces  of  her  parents.  If  everything 
be  kindness  and  love  on  tbe  part  of  her  parenis, 
she  feels  nevertheless  a  kind  of  dependent  and 
aneasy  existence.  But  if  she  live  witb  the 
pareuts  of  her  deceased  husband,  she  is  treat- 
ed as  a  creature  who  is  little  better  than  a 
beast.  If  the  bereaved  parents  be  kind  and  af- 
fectionate, they  show  som«  regard  to  her  wants 
and  comforts*  But  such  good  parents-in-law 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  hiudu  law  of 
Inheritance  is  not  more  indulgent  to  the 
-widow.  After  the  demise  of  the  husband,  she 
in  not  entitled  to  any  thing  more  than  bare 
maintenance  and  a  little  money  for  holy  pur- 
poses. 

Those  who  lose  their  busbauds  in  an  advanc- 
ed age,  and  are  blessed  with  a  sou  or  sons,  are 
better  situated  iu  compurisoii.  They  are  not 
exposed  to  such  sufferings  and  privations  as 
oauttlly  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  widow  girl.  The 
eon,  if  kind  and  educated,  gives  every  com- 
fort iu  his  power  to  his  mother,  and  makes 
ber  happy  for  the  rest  of  her- days  ;  but  if  he 
ba  oruel  and  ignorant,  her  fate  is  sad  indeed. 

in  the  absence  of  a  sou,  she  lives  with  ber 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  who,  if  they  be  kind 
end  well-disposed,  do  not  grudge  her  protec- 
tion. The  condition  of  a  hiudu  female  when 
left  to  her  own  resources  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  is  very  hard.    Unlike  her  sisters 
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anything  beyond  the  knowledge  of  an  alpha- 
bet, and  brought  up  iu  a  religion  and  among 
the  people  devoted  to  the  worship  of  stones 
and  beasts,  she  cannot  possibly  soar  to  the 
truth  of  one  eternal  God  to  the  ex'jlusiou  of 
others,  and  cannot  have  those  consolations 
which  women  enjoy,  who  believe  iu  a^  future 
existence. 

Some  portions  of  the  christian  scriptures 
can  be  explained  by  the  existing  customs  of 
the  womeu  of  India.  It  is  mentioned  that 
two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  and 
two  women  almost  always  sit  at  the  com- 
mon hand-mill.  Paul  iu  his  first  epistle  tci 
the  Corinthians  xi.  6,  says,  if  it  be  a  shame 
for  a  woman  to  be  stioru  or  shaven,  let  her  be 
converted.  And  hiudoo  womeu  cut  off  their 
hair  at  the  death  of  their  husbands,  as  a 
token  of  widowhood.  A  married  woman's 
hair  is  considered  an  essential  ornament  never- 
theless tliousands  of  young  womeu  approach 
the  pagoda  at  Tripaty  with  beautiful  hair, 
and  there  shave  it  off  as  an  offering.  The 
phrase  good  man  of  the  house,— a  hindoo 
or  mahomedau  woman  never  calls  her  hus- 
band by  hi8  name,  but  frequently  speaks  of 
him  as  the  «  man  of  the  house.'  Johu  iv.  27 
relates  how  the  people  marvelled  that  he  talk- 
ed with  the  woman,  and  the  Persian  Testament 
has  it,  *  with  a  woman  :'  and  perhaps  this  is 
nearer  the  design  of  the  sacred  writer  ;  for  in 
Eastern  countries,  except  among  the  lower  or- 
ders, a  man  is  never  seen  talking  iu  the  street 
with  a  woman  j  it  would  be  a  great  scandal  to 
both  parties.— /'^w/mn^**  HindustaUy  v.  i.p 
SQ,  TwSi  Rajcuthan  v.  i.  p.  639-40.  Menu  on 
Marriage,  Yule  Cathay,  i.  p.  54.  Westmin^ 
ter  Review.  Forbct  Rat  Mala,  Hindu  Annalt. 
If.  u.p.259, Hindu  Theatre,  v.  ii.  p.  67,122,275, 
Muller,  Hindu  Literature.  Holy  Bible. ' 
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WOMED^'S  CLOTHS.  In  Southem  In-  in  girtb,  the  greater  dUmeter  wm  S 
dia,    this    deacriptioQ    of    cloth    is    chiefly  the  lesaer  6 — the  larger  radios  being  5  Inelw, 
manufactured  at  the  town   of  Arnee  in  the  f  the  lesser  3.     Taking  the  tree  in  lengUuk 


Hesnif 

Pkbs. 

Chob, 

»> 

Arunuyam, 

S^iig. 

Da  von, 

»( 

B(i0que»  Selva, 

ap. 

Kadu,  Kaoibitt 

T^jf. 

Marm, 

tt 

Chetta,  Karra, 

Tbu 

Koia, 

ti  ■ 

cuUectorate  of  North  Arcot ;  they  are  ^  tif 
various  colours  with  borders  chiefly  used  by 
brahmin  women  :  they  are  of  ordinary  quali- 
UeS;,  and  sold  at  from  2  to  12  rupees  each. 

WDMUM  SIRAGUM  1   Calculus  cysticus. 

WOND  M  ARAM.  Tah.  Soymidafebrifuga. 

WON  DUG U.  Tam.  Cluytia  collina,  Boxb, 

WONT  AX.  Cam.  Qaroiuia  cambogia, 
Deirous.  * 

WONTE.  Tbl.  Camel.  Camelus. 

WONTHAY-KHYAY.  In  Tavoy,  asmall 
atrong,  compact,  yellowish  white  wood. 

WOO-AN,  a  small  island  lying  near  the 
western  side  of  Uaeuun. 

WOOD.* 
Arunyavii,  Can. 

Nath'h,  Di7K. 

Bffis,  Fr. 

Wald,  Gm. 

Li^oaru^  QUZ' 

Lakra.  Hind* 

Bo8cO|  Selva,  It. 

AruDiiuyum,      Halbal. 
Lakara,  Makiu 

Aruneya,  ,« 

£very  flowering  plant  is  composed  of  an 
axis,  and  the  appendages  of  the  axis ;  the  former 
consisting  of  the  stem  and  root^  tbe  latter,  of 
the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  term  wood  is 
applied  to  those  portions  of  the  vegetable  axis 
that  are  sufficiently  hard  to  offer  considerable 
resintance  and  solidity^  so  as  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses requiring  various  degrees  of  firmness 
and  strength.  In  trees^  shrubs^  and  under- 
Shrubs,  the  axis  is  said  to  be  woody  ;  in  herbs 
ft  is  termed  herbaceons.  In  the  former,  stems 
are  permanent,  and  do  not  die  to  the  ground 
annually,  as  is  the  liabit  of  tbe  latter.  A 
shrub,  a  tree,  an  undershrub,  a  bush,  are  mere- 
ly gradations  of  magnitude  in  perennial  plants ; 
woods  valuable  for  purposes  of  art  and  manu- 
facture'are  derived  from  all  of  them.  But  as 
•bulk  and  dimensions  are  necessary  to  make 
timber  available  for  extensive  use,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  ornamental  woods  are  deriv- 
ed from  trees.  It  seldom  happens  that  the 
core  of  trees  is  exactly  in  the  centre ;  they 
seem  in  Europe  to  thicken  most  rapidly  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  most  exposed  to 
light  and  heat.  Scotch  firs  thus  exposed, 
measure  twice  as' much' in  this  direction  as  in 
the  opposite.  A  healthy  casuarina  will  attain 
ati  altitude  of  50  feet,  and  a  circumference, 
above  the  ground,  of  30  inches*  At  the  bassi 
'the  section  has  the  form  of  that  of  a  pear  cut 
lengthways,  the  larger  diameter  being  10  ii^ 
ches,  the  shorter  7.  Measured  across  the  coiCi 
we  find  the  one  radius  9^  inches,  the  other  3j> 
or  nearly  double  that  of  the  Scottish  fir.  In  a 
tree  of  the  same  age  45  feet  in  lengthy  two  feet 
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ten  feet  from  the  root,  the  seven  rings  ooatiBai 
to  the  last,  the  iimermost  having  exteiidid 
themselves  upwards  to  the  very  top  as  tki 
tree  grew.  But  the  eccentricity  of  the  eon  bu 
now  greatly  diminished,and  the  stem  beoooMi 
nearly  round — the  predominance  of  the  nuM 
continuing  on  the  same  side'as  at.therool 
These  peculiarities  are  most  conapicawH 
in  the  casuarina;  but  they  raaniCBst tlua- 
selves  more  or  less  in  all  trees.  An  Ii- 
dia  rubber  tree  planted  in  185 1>  tttaio- 
ed  a  diameter  of  7  inches,  the  core  Being 
4 J  inches  from  the  one  side,  and  2|  fromtlie 
other;  the  two  grew  side  by  side.  Verynwly 
the  s^me  law  holds  good  with  a  teak  sad  a 
acacia.  In  Europe  the  thickening  is  alwifi 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tree  :  in  India,  so  ttf  m 
it  appears,  it  is  in  genei'at  mostly  due  w«t 
In  all  likelihood  the  excess  of  solar  heat  fof* 
nishes  the  explanation  in  both  cases.  M^ 
of  the  tropics  the  sun  always  shines  more  or 
less  from  the  south,  and  gives  out  more  belt 
from  this  than  from  any  other  direction.  FroB 
the .  tropics  to  the  Une,  the  sun  is  so  aeidl 
vertical,  that  the  mass  of  heat  contribatel  ti 
a  tree  or  any  other  body  perpendicular  to  tbe 
earth,  is  from  east  o^  west,  Bak  from  dan 
till  noon  the*ten]{>eratuce  of  the  sun  ii  cop- 
paratively  moderate — it  is  frttia  jnid-daj  till 
si\nset,  that  the  vast  n^ua  of  heat  is  thfon 
off,  the  rays  shooting  from  the  westward,  b 
this  direction  a  tree  thickens  on  tbe  mow 
principle  that  it  expands  in  Europe  to  tbe 
southward.  These  researches  will  help  to ^ 
sistustothat  marvel  of  vege table  life-^tbeali' 
cification  or  petrifaction  of  the  living  tnek 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  spongy  stony  fldh 
stance  called  tabashir  deposited  at  thejoistsflf 
the  bamboo.  The  fuct  is  generally  koofft 
that  the  teak  tree  often  becomes  in  pert  ^ 
trifi«'d, — that  is,  the  deposition,  of  silica  be- 
comes so  abundant,  as  to  turn  a  p(»rtioa  of  tbi 
trunk  into  stone,,  usually  resembling  the  pi* 
tri£ed  wood  of  Egypt,  Sind,  Qnxera^  Batm 
Hnd  Trevicary,  &g.  in  Upper  India  this  liuotet 
all  confined  to  the  bsmbuo  or  the  teak--bolk 
remarkable  for  their  siliceous  secretiooa^foi*' 
ing  in  the  former  abeautiful  enamelall  over  Ai 
stem,  furnishing  the  sharp  points  of  the  lesH% 
and  making  the  upper  surface  of  theleavesoftb> 
latter  eminently,  serviceable  as  saod-fV* 
The  Qhnnbhar  wood  found  in  the  Nep^llll 
Chittagong  forests  contains  sach  quantilillP 
silica  that  the  carpenter  who  contrscts  ^0 
it  by  the  Joot^  makes  it  a  condition  iijl 
bargaiil — that  it  shall  contain  no.stoofr  M 
ebony ^ti^e  tamarind »  the  siasoo^  aMl^'^ 
sal  or  jungle  rose- wood,  contain  fkenil^ 
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bions,  though  in  mucli  dmaller  qnantities.  Hie 
[host  mystertotis  circumstance  connected  with 
the  specimens  ftom  the  petrified  forests  is  that 
For  every  atom  of  carbon  or  other  organic  mat- 
ter that  has  been  removed,  an  atom  of  silioa 
Has  come  in  its  room^  the  structure  remaiuing 
10  perfect  that  under  the  glass  it  could  not 
»e  discovered  whether  it  was  a  petrified  or  liv- 
iig  specimen  under  inspection. 

Iq  Europe,  the  durability  of  wood — that  U, 
>heir  capacity  of  remaiuing  uninjured  through 
iang  lapses  of  time, — ha^  been  found  propor- 
tioned to  the  weight  of  charcoal  yielded  by 
bhem ;  there  are  mauy  woods^  heavy  of  them- 
lelvesy.thi^t  leave  but  a  small  proportional  r^- 
liduuiu  in, the. retort  after  destructive  distil- 
lation. .  We  doubt  if  any  where  in  Europe 
%  piece  of  timber  can  be  produced  kuovu;  to 
^ice.  endured  800  years  :  yet  the  fragments  of 
freak  ^hioh  have  formed  the  ■  supporta  of  the 
seiliog  of  tlie  caves  of  2:ialaette|  muat  have  been 
in  thevrploiceafMr  Above  two.  thousapd  years^ 
^od  ave  tWelore  the  oldeat  pieces -of  timber 

ftettost  impotrtant  applicatfon  of  wood, 
to'te 'iite  bnilding  aiid  repairing  of  houses 
lAd-Sh^s/attd  in  tj^e  COnsttudtibn  of  tiia6hi- 
ftetyw  *9bi^  this  lytirpds^^thelafge  tt^eit,  which 
taikf^  VlfdiSr  the  dehominatibti  6t  HmB^r,  are 
Bldefly  ismpbyeid.  Thti  eotaservtttion  of  ^rew-^ 
tag  libiber  isiin  airt  of  considerable  importance, 
Md  lilateebtion  to  tbitf  ddty.  hats  alibied 
it0Mfy  etery  toest  in  India  io  be  d^enuded  of 

ite  pHntipbl  trtfee.        ' 

•      .  •^,    .,  .  '•  ■■        ,  . 

In  tiidia  anc(inall^8iaiiQC0ttnt;ries,  woodai^d 
tinaber  are  pot  only  applied,  ta. those,  economic 
uses  with  ^hjph  alt  are.  Iwi^iiA^  h^  <^bey^  ^^ 
furnish,  toel  to.  all  cla^ses^  supplying  tlie  place 
pf  coat  Besid^si  tliis^.  the  Influencer  of  trees  on 
climate  is  very  considerable;;  tending,  as  they  do^ 
to  prevent  the  toa  ri^i4  ^^^i^^^W'^l  of  mois- 
ture, from^  tli^  8oil>  a.  point  of.  great  import 
tiance  in  ia' country  vvihere  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  inteiisei, .  and  tnesiipp^y  ofwat^r^ia  depend- 
ent only  ubon  periodical' fa^l/i  of  .raiok  It  is 
LDQpostiible  IP  a^er^ain  tbe  amount  ol  timber 
dsed  ia  Indiiay.  but, the  quantity  of  firewood 
alone  imported,  by  sea.  into  Madrae  during  5 
veuars  la,  aiven  below.,  th^t  foe  1849-50  being 

Bstimated,\)ythe.%)4tW7.  Stoard.  tQ  b#  ^oal 
to  12,000  toijs.      

.  BUM*;  y^^MjU.  .  JMm.  '    BmeleiV«ki«»Bs* 


tfMd-IT — 0ri\nXZ.,,M,W  J  IS49.M 96,M.0fi0...66»a01 

UN*4SMg;8e^tB,7MUl..Sl,07«  I 

>  TIM  ab6ye-iii  «xdtlstVe  of  ihi|)^rtti  by  C6eh- 
rahv^CunklvlKid' the  trunk  t6afle,  ili^b!ch  the 
Widmf  Bm^  ^Mli^tedklf  a^nkidk  bf  8S,000 
kM.Mrattnffttl.  ^Thls  tMdb  rej^orft  of  tbb 


the  foUowinj^  five  woods  alone,  amounted  in 
value   to  3^64,000  rupees  iu  1854,  viz  : — 

8andalwood,owt..l1, 684. 187,944  I  Ebony  wood,  curt...    r.SfiO 
Redwood         „    47»431.  59,670 1  Teak,  „    .•216,868 

Seppenwood,,      5,248.16,860) 

The  imports  of  timber  into  Great  Britain 
a1one»in  1850,  amounted  to  teu  millions  of 
cubic  feett  or  1,749,300  loads  or  tons. 

In  Lam&itatuyM  v*  4  it  is  eaid  our  wood 
is  sold  unto  us  ;  but  the  poor  hindoc^ 
living  iu  the  country,  never  purchases  wood 
for  fuel ;  and  when  such  a  person  removes  to 
a  large  town,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  gveat 
hardship  that  he  is  obliged  to  buy  his  very 
firewood.-:^ i?om6a^  Standard.  TonUinton. 

WOOD,  Lieut.  I.  N.  Anther  of  a  Report 
on  the  river  Indus  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1841;  vol 
3L — Notes  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Indus 
and  of  the  craft  thereon,  in  Bom.  G^o.'Trauff. 
18S61838  ;  reprint,  voLi.  89.—- Journey  inte 
the  Naga  hills.  Ibid,  1844,  vol.  ziii.  17.-^ 
Journey  to  the  Oxns,Lohd.  1841,  1  vol.'Svv. 
-^Journal  of  a  visit  to  the  Laecadive  Archi'- 
pelago  in  Lend.  Q^o.  Trans'.  193&,  Vol.  vi, 
29.— Dr.  BuUt. 

WOOD,  Sib  GharlA»  cre^t^dLord Halifax, 
forseveral  years  during  the  changes  succeeding 
the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857»  the  mioister  for 
India.  His  chief  work  was  to  amalgamate  the 
Ijodian  with  the  British  army,  and  his  plans 
needed  many  cban^es.  His  friends  claimed 
fur  him  credit  fur  restoring  the  Indian 
finances,  but  in  this  he  had  UQ  share.^ 
Uowell-ThnrlQWyp,  %i^ 

WOOD  ALOES, 
Ak-yuQ  ,  BuJUi*  I  A^loeha  wood .     Eko. 

Tbe  aloes  wood  or  ea^le  wood  of  the  Old 
Testaroeht.     See  Aloes- wood,  £i^le-wo<'>d« 

WOOD-APPLE  TBEE-  Feronia  elephan- 
tum,  Cor.  .       '       .    . 

WOOD^APPLE  GUM,  obtained  from,  the 
jTeronia  elephantum,  is  very  abuiidant,  and 
forms  the  well  known  '^Eastlpdia  Gum  Ara- 
bic.*' Mr.  Rohde  mentions  thatfrdin  it&feady 
Kotubility  ^thout  residue;  it  gives  th^  best 
mucilage  for  mnkin^  black  ink.-^J/'.  i^J.  R. 

WOOp-ASlIES. 

Tsau-hwui,  CHiw.  f  Rakh,  HiKI). 

Ufted  aj)  a  detergent  feiuedy  In  diidorders  of 
the  skin  and  hair. 

WOOD-CARVIirG.  SeeCkr^g. 

WOOD  CHARCXJAL  See  Char(feal 

WOOD  COAL.  See  Coal 

WOODD0;  MiL.  Phaseolus  mat. 

WOODDUtXr.  TfiL.  Phaeeolus  inunjtb. 

WOOD   ENORAVma.    The   fblltfwing 
'likdraSt  woods  have  keen  found  buitoU]^,  Vi2  :^ 
'  :  Guavi^  f  sldltitn  pj|irifei*um ;'  the  Xmt 
''  !Baky,   l^iUL  lirimtisopd  heikiidi^ti,:a'g^ 
wood,  but  liatAe  to  bie  Attacked  t^y  uisebts. 


lAkibU  ViMkiMetic]^  lihoir  tlliit 'flie  exports  of  |  '  Tepalley,  Tam.  Wifig^tea  antidysenteridu 
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A  fint  olofle-grained  wood,  not  quite  so  hard 
as  the  gaava,  bat  improving  with  age. 

Jujube  or  Ber  fruit  tree,  Zisyphus  jujaba ; 
rather  soft. 

Wood  apple  tree,  Feronia  elephantum,  too 
coarse  in  the  grain. 

Satin  wood^  Swietenia  chloroxylon,  a  close 
grained  wood,  but  apt  to  split— />r.  Hunter. 

WOOD,  FOSSIL,  Fossil  wood  is  in  large 
quantity  in  Burroah,  in  Siud,  and  at  Yerda- 
chellum  land  Ootatoor   west  of  Pondicberry. 

WOODIAH  WOOD.  Anglo-Thl.  Odina 
pinnata. 

WOOD-MOTH.  Wood-carrying  moth. 
Sack-irager,  Oiia.  1  Kandi  Puobi,  Tam. 

Mulnka  BMari,        Tax.  |  Dalme-Kattea,     SiKOR. 

The  larvsa  of  this  singular  moth  construct 
for  themselves  cases,  which  they  suspend  to  a 
branch  frequently  of  the  pomegranate,  sur- 
rounding them  with  the  stems  of  leaves  and 
thorns,  or  pieces  of  twigs  bound  together  by 
threads^  till  the  whole  presents  tho  appear- 
ance of  a  bundle  of  rods  about  1^  inch  long. 
The  male  at  the  close  of  the  pupal  rest, 
esMipes  from  one  end  of  this  covering ;  but  the 
female  makes  it  her  dwelling  for  life,  moving 
about  with  it  at  pleasure,  aud  when  alarmed, 
draws  together  the  purse-like  aperture  at  the 


them  differ  considerably  in  colour  lad  mm 
tence,  but  they  all  possess  the  same  biki^ 
odour,  and  are  derived  from  varioiu  apcd( 
of  the  noble  family  ofDipteroearpee.  Ati 
Madras  Exhibition  of  IS55,  were  three  fd 
samples  of  wood  oil  from  Caoara:  ihti 
very  interesting  series  of  ten  oils  from  nrm 
parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  and  Bnnri 
where  the  mode  of  extraction  is  as  folion:- 
about  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  thatisb  Hit 
or  April,  several  deep  incisions  are  made «( 
an  axe  into  the  heart  of  the  wood,  andags 
sized  piece  scooped  out ;  into  the  hole  ftii 
placed,  and  kept  burning  until  the  oil  bip 
to  run,  when  it  is  received  into  a  bamboc^i 
allowed  to*  run  slowly  drop  by  dropi  I 
Malacca,  also,  it  is  obtained  from  a  laijgeli 
of  the  Dipterocarpese,  which  is  very  taam 
in  the  dense  jungles  of  the  Malayas  pa 
sola,  and  grows  to  a  great  height.-  Wbeii 
tapped  too  soon,  the  base  of  the  tronk  iiflA 
of  immense  girth.  The  wood  ia  reddish  \m 
and  has  a  smell  not  unlike  that  of  EojE^i 
the  bark  is  smooth,  the  leaves  alterosiafi 
nate  and  exstipulato,  fruit  a  one-fleeded  dri| 
seed  angular  and  alhatropal.     The  oil  vh 


permitted  to  remain  at  rest  divides  itselfiil 

,-    ^,  £  ^  •    J  two  layers*  the  upper  conaiating  of  a  di 

open  end.     There  are  five  wcertained  species    ^^^^^^^  ^y^^  j^^.^  y^         ^^  ^^ 

of  these  in  Ceylon  Psyche  Doubledaii,  WeUtv.,   ^^      .„  J  ^j,^  g^^J  ^^  ^ 

Metisa  plana,  Tratttfr,EametaCrameni,fr««iir,  c>        trr  e       . 

E.  Templet^mii,  Wesiw.;  and  Cryptothelea 
consorta.  Temp.  The  Singhalese  regard 
them  as  humsn  beings,  who  as  a  punishment 
for  stealing  wood  in  some  former  stage  of  exist- 
ence, have  been  condemned  to  undergo  a 
metempsychosis  nnder  the  form  of  these  in- 
sects.—.S»r  J.  E.  TennanCs  Ceylon^  p.  432. 
WOOD  OIL. 


Telia  Gurijun,       Hno). 
Tnng-tBM-yu,        Chik. 


Chut. 
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Siu-yn, 
Peb-t'ung-yiT, 
HaDg't'ung-ja, 
Wood  oil  is  the  term  applied  to  the  oils  of 
several  species  of  Diptorocarpus,  D.  IsBvis,  D. 
turbinatus.  This  class  of  oils  is  obtained  for 
the  most  part  in  Assam,  Arakan,Barmah,  and 
the  Straits  :  they  are  usually  procured  by  tap- 
ping certain  trees  of  the  order  Dipterocarpeas, 
and  applying  heat  to  tiie  incision.  Theoil  which 
flows  from  the  wound  is  a  mixture  of  a  balsam 
and  volatile  oil,  and  when  applied  as  a  var- 
nish to  w(H)d  or  other  substance^  the  oil  evapo- 
rating deposits  a  hard  and  durable  coat  of 
resin.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  natural  var- 
nishes, either  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
coloured  pigmento,  also  as  a  substitute  for 
tar  in  paying  the  aeams  of  shippings  and  for 
preserving  timber  f  roni  the  attacks  of  white 
ante.  They  are  said  also  to  be  useful  as  an 
ingredient  in  lithographic  inks.  The  oils 
generally  receive  the  names  of  the'localities 
from  which  they  are  imported.     Soma  of 
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sugar,  and  consisting  probably  of  thd  ivyii 
resin  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  iM 
sphere.  The  wood  oil,  called  Gurjon  lali 
or  Telia  Gurjun,  as  found  In  the  btf 
generally  occurs  as  a  brown  oi]y-lo<iki| 
semi-transparent  liquid,  in  odour  flfen^ 
resemblhig  a  mixture  of  balsam  of  eopd 
with  a  small  portion  of  naphtha.  One  kv 
yielded  by  the'*Dipterocarpua  laBviSytnlii 
of  Chittagong,  Pegu,  Assam,  Ac.  Ithtthi 
successfully  used  as  a  substitute  for  bH^ 
copaiba,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  res^bhs 
in  ite  physical  and  chemical  propertiea  ft 
jun  oil  is,  however,  the  product  of  »** 
species  of  Di{>terocarpus,  and  known  gad 
ly  as  wood  oil.  Gnijun  balsam  containifiii 
resin,  essential  oil,  and  water.  If  the  hi 
be  not  separated,  it  boils  with  exploa>0^ 
ienoe.  The  separation  is  effected  by  th<  ^ 
muriate  of  lime.  A  small  portion  of  thi< 
sential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  dtitillilli< 
with  water  in  the  common  way.  CkujiB" 
is  a  good  aubstitute  for  copaiba  balsam  t^^ 
treatment  of  gonorriiosa,  given  diffused  kkn^ 
almond  mixture  t>r  gum  water.  Dowteij 
fifteen  minima^  repeated  thrioe  daily,  *i 
often  aa  necessary,  A  eompoond  tioflU^^ 
Quijun  is  an  efficient  aabatttnte  for  f^ 
well  known  ^cific  for  tiie  treatmwt  dff 
rhoea..  Dose,  twenty  to  thirty  iniBiflir|^ 
littla  milk  or  aogared  water.  C^tHafiM' 
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gave  an  aocount  of  bia  visit  to  the  lalaiid  of 
Chedaba,  where  the  wood  oil  tree  is  the  most 
Donspicaous  in  growth  and  size  of  the  Urger 
trees  of  these  summits.  .One  was  felled  on 
the  west  hill  which  measured  in  diameter,  at 
bhe  respective  ends  of  a  60  feet  length,  24  feet 
S  inches,  and  3  feet  6  inches ;  and  another  on 
ihe  summit  measured  21  feet  4  inches  in  girth 
it  6  feet  from  the  ground.  In  felling  the 
kbove  mentioned  tree  the  oil  ran  in  a  stream 
rom  it,  and  it  must  have  contained  -seven 
ions. 

Wood  oil  of  Chittagoug  much  resembles 
;he  "  Teak  wood  oil,"  the  wood  oil  from  Pegu, 
3at  is  less  liquid  than  the  latter,  though  used 
for  the  same  purpose  It  is  a  very  clear  and 
iqaid  substance,  forming  a  natural  varnish 
when  applied  to  wo(»d  or  other  substances* 

Rangoon  wood  oil  has  the  usual  resinous 
onell  of  this  class  of  oils. 

One  of  the  wood  oils  merits  notice  as 
>eiug  one  of  the  substances  of  which  the  well- 
mown  and  much  prized  China  lacquer  is 
uade. 

Wood  oil  is  used  in  Singapore  for  paint- 
Dg  the  beams  and  wood -work  of  native 
louses,  and  may  also  be  mix^d  with  paint  when 
not  exposed  to  the  sun. 

In  China  the  cold'drawn  wood  oil,  Feh-t'ung- 
fu^  is  pale  and  is  used  for  lamps  and  for 
(Tarnishing  furniture  and  the  better  class  of 
umbrellas.  A  darker  thick  oil  called  Siu-yu, 
IB  obtamed  by  heat  and  pressure  from  the  seeds 
ind  fruits  of  the  Elaeococcus  and  Jatropha.  It 
a  used  in  making  putty  and  in  caulking  and 
>ainting  ships  and  boats.  There  is  a  reddish 
dnd  called  Hung-t'ung-yn.  The  best  wood 
nl  of  China  comes  to  Hau-kuow  from  Shin- 
ihau-foo. 

Sissuo-wood  oil  from  Dalbergia  sissoo  is  an 
impyreumatio  medicinal  product. 

Camphor- wood  oil,  from  the  Dryobalauops 
tampbora,  belongs  to  the  class  of  volatile  oils. 
.t  is  used  largely  in  Singapore  as  a  substitute 
or  turpentine,  and  sells  at  from  15  to  20  cents 
»  bottle. 

Deodar  or  Shemanatahu  oil,  from  the  E17- 
hroxylon  areolatum,is  an  empyreumatic  medi- 
inal  oil. 

A  wood  oil  in  Tinnovelly,  is  an  empy- 
eomatic  product  similar  to  tar,  chiefly  used 
medicinally  by  native  practitioners. 

Teak  wood  oil  is  a  dull  ash- colored  oil  pro- 
arable  in  most  of  the  large  bazars  of  India  ; 
rben  allowed  to  rest  for  sometime  it  separates 
ato  two  layers,  the  one  an  upper  dark  colored 
lear  stratum  and  a  lower  and  more  solid  de< 
losit  Its  chief  use  is  for  applying  to  wood 
rork  of  all  sorts,  either  alone  as  a  natural 
amish  or  in  eombination  with  certain 
Dsins. 
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M.  Guibourt  observes  of  the  Quijun  oil  or 
balsam,  that  Mr.  Lowe  had  found  that  the 
filtered  balsam  formed  a  brown  transparent 
liquid,  which  yielded  by  distillation  as  follows 
in  100  parts — Essential  oil  65,  Hard  resin, 
34,  Acetic  acid  water  1.  According  to  Mr. 
Lowe,  the  volatile  oil  possesses  all  the  charac- 
ters of  that  of  copaiba,  and  the  hard  resin, 
(whioh  he  regards  as  pure  copavic  acid,  ex* 
empt  from  the  soft  resin,  which,  according  to 
him,  exists  in  the  greater  part  of  the  copaiba 
of  commerce)  appears  to  him  indicative  of 
superiority  as  a  medicine.  Mr.  Lowe  recog- 
nized in  the  new  rednous  balsam  the  singular 
property  of  becoming  solid  when  exposed  in 
a  dosed  vessel  to  a  temperature  of  230°  F. 
Copaiba  presents  no  similar   phenomenon. 

The  new  balsam  distilled  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxidizing  agent, 
as  chlorine,  hypo-chlorite  of  lime  or  bichromate 
of  potash,  yields  an  essential  oil  of  a  fine  blue, 
whilst  ordinary  copaiba,  containing  soft  resin, 
affords  hardly  any  colored  essential  oil ;  and 
cold  sulphuric  acid  produces  with  copaiba  a 
purple  coloration  similar  to  that  obtained 
with  cod -liver  oil- 

To  obtain  the  oil,  a  large  incision  is  made 
in  the  trunk  of  the  Dipterocarpus  tarbiuatus 
tree  at  about  30  inches  from  the  ground,  on 
which  a  fire  is  lighted  and  kept  up  until  the 
incision  is  charred  :  soon  after  this,  the  liquid 
begins  to  flow.  It  is  conducted  by  a  little 
trough  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
average  produce  of  one  of  the  better  trees  in 
a  single  season  is  30  gallons.  Wood  oil  is 
also  produced  from  Dipterocarpus  incanus, 
D.  alatus,  and  D.  costatus.  The  first  of  these 
three  is  reputed  to  yield  the  best  sort,  and  in 
the  greatest  quantity. 

Wood  oil  from  Monlmein,  when  filtered, 
is  a  transparent  liquid,  of  a  somewhat 
dark  brown  when  seen '  by  transmitted 
light,  but  appearing  opaque  and  of  an  ob- 
scure green  if  viewed  by  reflected  light.  It 
possesses,  therefore,  in  a  very  marked  de- 
gree, the  dichroism  observable  in  all  resin-oils 
obtahied  by  the  action  of  fira  This  charac- 
ter determines  the  nature  of  wood  oil,  and 
shows  that  it  is  not  simply  a  natural  product 
like  copaiba ;  but  that  it  is  in  part  the  result 
of  a  liquid  modification  of  the  Dipterocar- 
pus resin,  effected  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
Meulmein  wood  oil  is  of  somewhtat  greater 
consistence  than  olive  oil ;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
'96^,  and  possesses  an  odor  and  taste  very 
analogous  to  those  -  of  copaiba.  It  dissolves 
in  twice  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  with 
the  exception  of  a  minute  residue  which  is 
deposited  upon  repose. 

The  most  curious  property  of  the  Diptero- 
carpus wood*oil;  is  that  of  solidifying  when 
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Leftted  in  a  closed  vial  to  266*  F. ;  at  tbis 
temperature  the  oil  becomes  tatbid  and  eo 
gelatinoas,  that  it  is  not  displaced  npon  the 
inversiou  of  the  phial.  After  cooling,  the 
solidification  is  yet  more  perfect ;  bat  a  gen- 
tle warmth,  assisted  by  slight  agitation,  re- 
stores its  former  liquidity.  The  resin  of 
Tateria  Indica  lis  insolable  in  alcohol,  and 
very  imperfectly  so  in  ether;  whilst  the 
green  resin  of  wood  oil  is  easily  soluble  in 
either  of  these  menstma.— jPAarmaceutiea^ 
Journal  and  Transactions,  Boxb.  ed,  Carey, 
vol,  iL  Indian  Field,  Journal  de  Pharmacie 
et  de  chimie  September  1866,  pp.  189,193. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol,  XIV-,  p,  65, 
vol.  XV.,  p.  321.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy.  Peng. 
Fhar.  p.  878.  Rohde  MSS, 

WOOD-PEGE£RS,  of  the  geoera  Picns, 
Leiopicus,    Hypopicns,    Yungipicns,   Vivia, 
Sasia,  &c  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia*  are 
numerous  ;  for  instance. 
Picas  analis,  Temm,  Java. 

cabanisi,  Malbej'ke,  China. 

cathphaxius,  iloe^^ff.  Bootan. 

bimalayanus,  Jardine,  Himalaya. 

majoroide8»  Hodgson.  Darjeliug,  Nepal. 

macel,  TidloU   Bengal,  N.  India. 

himalayanus,  J*  de  S,  Himalaya. 

sciudeanus,  Gould.    Siitd'h. 

squamatuB,  N.  W,  Himalaya. 
Leiopicus  mahrattensis,   Latham,    Dekhan, 

Daijeling. 
„        brunnefrous,   Vigors.  Himalaya. 
Hypopicus  hiperythrus,  Vigors-  do. 

Tungipicua  moluccensia,  Gmelin.  Java,Malacca. 
pygmseuti,  Vigors.  Himalaya, 
canicapillus,  Blift/^.  Arakan,  Tenas- 

serim. 

„        hardwickii,  Jerdon.   India. 
Vivia  innominata.  Burton.  Nepal. 
Sada  abnormis,  Temm.  Malacca. 

^,    ochracea,  Hodgs.   Assam. 
Hemlcircus  canente,  Lesson,  Malabar. 
Chrysocolaptes  sultaneus,  Hodgs,  Daijeling. 
.    ^  goensis,     Gmelin,    Peninsula, 

Central  India. 
Mulleripicns  pulverulentus,  Temm,,  Himalaya 

to  Archipelago, 
hodgsottii,  Jerdon.  Coorg,  Mala: 

bar. 
javeusis,  Hor$/.  Malacca,  Java. 
Gecinus  sqaamatus,   Vigors.  Himalaya, 
striolatus,  Blyth.  All  India, 
occipitalis,  Vigors,  Himalaya  to  Bur- 

mah. 
Chrysopholegma  flavinacha,  GcfuZ(2.  do*    do. 
^^  chlorolophus,  VisUot     do*    do. 

VenHia  pyrrhotis,  Hodgs.  €.  E.  Himalaya* 
Gecinoolusgrantia,  McCldl.  do. 

Micropt^mus  phaioceps*  Blyih.  Himabtya. 
gulails,  Jerdon*  Malabar* 
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Braobyptermts  aaamatineb  Linn,  loCa^Oejii^ 
Braohyptemus  ohrysonotus^  ZeMm.S.U 

,«  dilatas,  SaSi 

Chryeonotus  Shorei,  Vigors.  India. 

„  intermedius,  Btyth.  India  tohi 

n 

,,  robropygialis,  Malls,  Mabb 

The  Sind  wood-peoker  (Picos  SdiukMi 

is  distinguished  from  the  other  pied^ipi 

by  having    the   sides   of    the  body  k 

white,  and  a    broad  streak  of  biick  k 

the    side    of    the    ueck   from  tbe  bue 

the  lower  mandible.    The  pied  wood-pai 

is  P.  himalayanoa.  The  Mahratta  wood^ 

er  (P.  mahrattensis)  also  ia  not  uocoiiii 

the  beautiful  green  wood-peoker  (Pienssf 

matus)  is  seen  in  tbe  depths  of  KlHa 

of  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  creeping  ap  ^eUe 

of  ancient  piues,  or  f ying  wildly  tenia  i 

valleys,  uttering  its  loudacream  aait  aif 

on  the  side  of  a  tree.-Admnt,  Hors/Uld^vi 

WOOD  SOBREL.  Oxalis  aeetoselk 

WOODUGA.  Tkl.  Alangiumhezap^ 

WOODY  DALBERGIA.Balbeigiaaih 

WOOD  STRAWBERRY.  Prapmn 
Linn, 

WOOL. 

Yangmau, 

UM, 

Wol, 

Laine, 

WoUe, 

Oonn, 

Lana, 

Bulu, 


Pasbm,  Ptit,  f 

Welus  ^ 

La,  htoL,  I 
Wolna,  Sehent^    i 

Lena,  8 

Oa.Woo,  S« 
Ull, 
Bochu, 


Chin. 

Dan. 

DuT. 

Fb. 

<3rEfR. 

Ore.  tin?D. 
It.  La9.  Sp. 
Malay. 
The  table-land  of  the  peninsula,  com 
cing  with  the  Neilgherries,  and  procei 
along  Mysore  to  the  Deccan,  Oandod, 
Guzerat,  presents  large  tracts  uf  em 
affording  a  favourable  climate,  and  abBi 
pastures  for  nunaerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
from  thence  we  proceed  in  a  north-east  I 
tion,  passing  Marwar,  Malwa,  Rajpoottf 
the  district  of  Hurriana,  and  tbe  prcvae 
Delhi,  we  shall  see,  supported  on  ^e  ^ 
pastures  of  the  country,  immense  heA 
cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  she^ 
latter  affording  wool  employed  by  the  oA 
for  making  blankets  (Kumlee)  of  dift 
degrees  of  fineness,  which  form  a  eomids 
article  of  the  commerce  of  these  prois 
Again,  the  Himalaya  mountains,  oo  i 
southern  face,  present  a  Earopean  lib 
mate,  remarkable  however  for  being  iiitai 
by  the  periodical  raina  Hie  tempefl^ 
varies  according  to  the  elevation  ]  ^^  ^ 
afford  evetywhere  rich  pastures,  and  f^ 
a  fine  breed  of  s/heep,  of  which  tiie  ««> 
employed  by  the  mountaineerB  to  fooB  i 
clothing:  The  northern  fisice  of  \}u»^. 
tains  is  as  remarkable  for  its  drynes  i>' 
southern  is  for  its  moisture ;  the  c^ 
excessive^  and  the  animals  whidi  aic 
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;]ier0  are  cohered  with  ahaggy  hair,  or  with 
long  wool,  aad  a  fine  down*  It  is  here  that  the 
ihawl  wool  goat  finds  its  most  ooagenial 
;lifnate.  Ur.  Moorcro!fe»  who  was  deputed  in 
mi  to  that  part  of  Little  Tibet  in  Chinese 
?artary  where  the  shawl  goat  is  pastured, 
9r  the  purpose  of  opening  to  Great  Britain 
ke  meatMof  obtaining  the  materials  of  the 
nest  woollen  fabric,  found  that  the  lioonea 
rere  obliged  to  send  all  their  best  wool  to 
lashmere.  He  mentions  that  this  was  caused 
J  strict  inj unctions  to  all  the  owners  of  flocks 
ot  to  sell  any  shawl-wool  e:(cept  to  the  Cash- 
leriaus  or  their  agents,  in  consequence  of  a 
^presentation  having  been  m&de  that  the 
ouaree  merchants  had  bought  some  and  that 
lie  Cashmerians  would  &u£fer  if  aiiy  of  this 
ind  of  wool  were  to  pass  into  other  hands. 
In  the  year  1819,  oonMderable  advantage 
as  anticipated  from  importing  this  wool 
ito  England  ;  as  it  was  valaed  at  eight 
lillings  per  pound.  Byragae  wool,  how- 
rer,  when  imported,  was  found  to  be  un- 
kleable ;  as  of  189  bales  of  Shawl  aad  By- 
«ee  wool,  imported  in  the  years  1821, 
392,  and  1823,  oostiog  exclusive  of  freight 
id  charges  £5,444,  the  gross  sale  proceeds 
nounted*  only  to  £809.  This  wool  was 
mght  from  the  Hooneai  who  keep  sheep 
ith  the  shawl  wool  goats,  by  the  people  of 
ionawur,  and  brought  by  them  to  Rampore, 
le  oiLpital  of  Bissehur,  on  the  Sutlej.  Spec!- 
ens  ot  the  same  kind  of  wool,  procured  by 
r.  Hodgsom  from  the  Boo^a  who  visit  No- 
.1,  were  forwarded  to  the  C6urt  of  Directors 
the  East  India  Company,  in  1835,  by  Dn 
allioh.  Of  this  the  aorted  wool  waa  valued 
London  at  from  lOd  to  ild»  per  pound ; 
me  jin  the  unsorted  state  at  6d.  to  7d. ;  and 
me  was  sold  in  the  Liondon  market  in  1834 
firom  2d,  to  7d.  per  |H>und ;  the  low  price 
IS  chiefly  owing  to  its  dirty  and  mixed  state. 
tei^tioo  was  tomed  in  England  to  the  sub*' 
)t  of  ludiaa  wool  by  Mr.  Southey,  of  Cole* 
an  Street,  addressing  a  letter,  24th  Novem- 
r  lSd6»  to  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  of 
a  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  reapectlng  some 
K>1  imported  from  Bombay.  He  suggested 
Hre  attention  being  paid  to  the  asaortment 
the  WP0I9  and  improvement  in^be  breed  of 
)  shoep;  and  stated  that  in  183i5  there 
tre  imported  into  London  773  bagSi  and  in- 
Liv-erpool  62i  bags  of  Indian  wool  which 
re  sold  by  public  auction  at  4  jd.  to  U.  2^, 
r  pound.  The  wool  was  chiefly  white,  but 
bh  black  hairs  occasionally  interspersed ; 
i  he  understood  that  it  was  produced  in  the 
>Tince  of  Guzerat.  In  the  following  year, 
r«  Southey  again  called  attention  to  the  sub- 
ty  statiDg  that  the  quantity  exported  from 
»mbay  had  enormously  increased  j  but  that 
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what  came  to  England  was  entirely  of  mid- 
dling and  secondary  quality,  and  had,  conse- 
quently, realized  no  higher  prices  than  from 
^d,  to  11^.  per  pound.  The  great  and  ra- 
pid increase  of  the  exports  of  wool  from  Bom« 
bay  Is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  official  Report  of  the 
Commerce  of  Bombay  for  1836-87 ; 

1833-34 Um.    69,944  I  1885-36 lbs.  1,196,664 

1834*85 „    486,628  I  1836-37  „    2,AUM9 

The  report  of  1837-38  goes  on  to  say,  *'The 
quantity  of  wool  exported  has  increased  from 
2,444,01 9  lbs.  to  2,700,086  lbs.,  valued  at 
98,564  rupees," 

Sir  A.  Bumes,  writing  on  the  wools  of  Ca- 
booland  Bokhara,  says— 1.  The  wool  of  Turkis- 
tan  is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  neighbpurhood  of 
Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  and  is  more  celebrat- 
ed thau  that  of  Cabool.  This  is  sent  to  Um- 
ritsir  in  the  Punjab^  where  it  is  used  to  mix 
with  the  shawl  wool  of  Tibet,  in  making 
wha(  are  called  Cashmere  shawls.  It  is  the 
produce  of  the  goftt  of  Bokhara  and  not  of 
the  sheep  of  Toorkistan,  and  is  called  ''put,"  in 
contradistinction  to  pashm,  which  is  used  to 
express  the  fleece  of  the  sheep.  2.  The  wool 
or  put  of  the  goat  of  Cabool  is  not  at  pre- 
sent exported,  being  entirely  consumed  in  the 
native  manufactures.  It  is  procured  from 
goats,  and  chiefly  from  the  hill  country  of 
the  Hazara  to  the  west  of  Cabool,  and  be- 
tween that  city  and  Herat,  which  has  an  ele- 
vation of  about  6,000  or  8,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  3.  The  countless  flocks  of 
flat-tailed  sheep  in  Cabool,  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  wool.  The  fleece  is  of  a  glossy  white 
colour,  and  is  in  Cabool  called  pashm-i-burrak, 
and  the  fabrics  prepared  £rom  it  burrak,  in 
contradistinction  to  puttoo.  It  sells  at  from 
two  and  a  half  to  two  Cabool  rupees  the  seer, 
or  sixteen  pounds.  It  b  brought  in  from  all 
directions  for  sale  in  Cabool,  anU  Sir  A.  Bumea 
states  that  he  "  cau  scarcely  put  a  limit 
to  the  supply,  since  the  extent  of  pasture  land 
in  those  countries  is  not  over-rated  at  fonr- 
fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  and 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  population^  such 
as  the  Lohani  and  Ghilgee,  are  shepherds, 
who  remove  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  rear 
their  flocks  with  great  care  and  attention.  Na- 
ture, however,  does  as  much  as  the  people ;  for 
aromatic  plants,  in  which  sheep  delight,  are 
exceedingly  abundant,  and  it  is  universally 
believed  that  they  have  considef  able  effaet  on 
the  quality  of  the  wool." 

Wool  obtained  from  the  fht-tailed  variety 
of  eheep  is  osed  in  the  manufacture  of  olotha 
and  carpets^  and  is  also  exported  to  India.  It 
is  of  wide  distribution ;  the  sheep  abound  at 
Peshawnr,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  H^'at,  and 
other  pfeces.  Kelat  and  the  mrrounding 
coontiy  ppoducei  sheep's  wool  in  great  abimd- 
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ance.    This  sheep  is  apparently  iudigenoos 
also  to  the  Salt  Bange. 

Eirman  is  a  tract  of  country  close  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  the  south  of  Persia.  Its 
wool  finds  its  way  into  the  Punjab  in  consi- 
derable quantities.  It  is  a  soft  delicate  wool, 
but  its  principal  use,  at  present,  unfortunately 


appears   to  be  the  adulteration  of   genuine    ditto  cleaned,  6s.  to  7*.  per  lb. ;  of  Tusha  whitB 


the  Punjab  shawl  weavers  cannot  pioeon  it, 
and  have  to  be  content  with  an  inferior  kiod 
of  pashm  produced  at  Ghathan,  and  export- 
ed via  Leh  to  Umritsur,  Nurpur,  Loodianak, 
Jelalpur,  and  other  shawl-weaving  towDs  of 
the  Punjab.  The  price  of  white  pashm  ib 
Eashmere  is  for  uncleaned,  3s.  to  4«.  per  lb.; 


pashm. 

Wool  from  the  Persian  gulf  called  Eirmani 
wool  finds  its  way'to  Amrit&ar  pretty  largely 
from  both  Earachi  and  Bombay.  It  is  one 
of  the  staples  used  in  adulterating  the 
'^  pashm/'  or  genuine  shawl  wool. 

The  Lena  shawl  wool  is  the  produce  of  the 
goats  of  the  Tibetan  Himalaya.  It  used  to 
be  a  prevalent  opinion  that  these  goats  were 
found  in  Kashmir,  but  that  celebrated  valley 
is  far  too  warm  and  damp  for  them.  The 
best  shawl  wool  is  produced  in  the  vicinity 
Qf  GaroOy  Mansurowur,  and  the*  elevated 
lands  to  the  eastward.  The  shawl  wool  is 
the  fleece  of  the  goat,  next  the  skin  only  ; 
the  outer  coat  is  coarse  hair,  and  the  two 
colours  are  white  and  light  brown.  The 
dogs  of  Tartary  have  also  a  soft  down  be- 
low the  hair,  very  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  goats.  Goat's  hair  is  very  commonly 
produced  in  almost  every  district  of  the  Pan- 
jab,  and  called  '^  jat."  It  is  used  for  making 
ropes,  also  for  matting,  and  for  the  strong 
bags  wherein  grain,  &e.  is  carried  on  the 
backs  of  oxen.  Grain  dealers  use  rugs  made 
of  it  in  the  shops  in  which  the  grain  is  pour- 
ed out  when  being  winnowed  or  weighed. 
At  Dala  and  Gyani,  in  Hundes,  four  or  five 
fleeces  of  wool,  according  to  size,  sell  for 
one  rupee,  which  averages  1|  to  2  annas,  or 
8  pence  the  pound.  Shawl  wool  is  produced  in 
a  variety  of  districts  in  Thibet.  Carmenia  or 
Carmania  yool  is  a  kind  of  goat's  hair, 
brought  from  Carmania,  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor. 

The  wool  of  Eastern  Turkestan  is  known 
as  Turfani  wool,  so  called  from  the  city  of 
Turfan,  it  is  this  exquisitely  fine  wool  from 
which  the  exquisite  shawls  and  other  fabrics 
of  Kashmir  are  made. 

The  following  wools  are  used  in  the 
Punjab. 

(a.)  Pashm,  or  shawl  wool,  properly  so 
called,  being  a  downy  substance,  found  next 
the  skin  and  below  the  thick  hair  of  the  Tibe* 
tan  goat.  It  is  of  three  colours,  white,  drab, 
and  dark  lavender  (Tusha).  The  best  kind 
is  produced  in  the  semi-Chinese  provinces  of 
Turfan,  Kiohar,  and  exported  via  Tark^d  to 
Eashmere.  All  the  finest  shawls  are  made 
of  this  wool,  but  as  the  maharajah  of  Eash- 
mere keeps  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  article^ 
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pashm  uncleaned,  2«.  to  Ss.  per  lb. ;  olearwd, 
from  5s.  to  7s. 

(6.)  The  fleece  of  the  Dumba  sheep  of  KaM 
and  Peshawur.  This  is  sometimes  called 
Eabuli  pashm.  It  is  used  in  the  manok- 
ture  of  the  finer  sorts  of  choga,  an  outer  robe 
or  cloak  with  sleeves,  worn  by  Afghans  and 
other  mahomedans  of  the  western  flutter. 

(c.)  Wahab  Shahi,  or  Eirmani  wool.  Tbi 
wool  of  a  sheep  found  in  Eirman,  a  tract  of 
country  in  the  south  of  Persia^  by  the  Peniao 
Gulph.  It  is  used  for  the  manofactnie  q( 
spurious  kinds  of  shawl  cloth,  and  for  adolts- 
ating  the  texture  of  Eashmir  shawls. 

(c^.)  The  hair  of  a  goat  common  in  Kabul 
and  Peshawur,  called  Pat,  from  which  a  tex- 
ture called  pattu  is  made. 

(e.)  The  wool  of  the  cameL  From  this  i 
coarser  kind  of  choga  is  made. 

(/.)  The  wool  of  the  country  sheep  of  tfci 
plains.  Regarding  the  production  of  wooii> 
the  Himalayan  or  Sub-Himalayan  portioDof 
the  Panjab,  the  Revenue  Report,  for  1861) 
states  that  'there  can  be  no  doubt  thattte 
valleys  of  the  Sutlej,  Ravee,  Ghandrabap 
(or  Chenab),  Namisukh,  and  other  tiibatatfi 
of  the  Indus,  supply  grazing  grounds  not  ti 
be  surpassed  in  richness  and  suitablenetfiB 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  population  ia- 
habiting  them  are  chiefly  pastoral,  but  oviiS 
to  sloth  and  ignorance,  the  wool  they  prodna 
is  but  small  in  quantity,  full  of  dirt  and  iD 
cared  for  in  every  way.'  The  Govemmeotfl^ 
the  Panjab  have  made  efi'orts  to  improve  thi 
breed  by  the  importation  of  Merino  rams,  bat 
hitherto  with  little  success.  However,  a  tii^ 
of  Merino  wool  produced  in  the  Haara  tf 
district  to  the  northwest  of  the  PiiDJab,iid 
sent  to  England  in  1860,  was  there  Talnsdit 
U.  6d.  per  lb. 

Raw  pashm  of  the  Thibetan  goat  is  nasi* 
the  manufacture  of  Eashmere  shawls  of  ^ 
kind  called  Tusha^  produced  in  Thibet 

A  considerable  and  increasing  quanti^* 
wool  is  exported  for  India,  mostly  all  rf  ^ 
latterly,  from  Calcutta. 
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lbs. 

Tons. 

Value,  £. 

1850—  1 

4,682,074 

2,090 

68,335 

1—  2 

7,057,161 

3,151 

100,612 

2—  3 

12,060,799 

5,384 

172,098 

3—  4 

14,409,479 

6,432 

205,601 

4—  5 

13,113,727 

5,854 

207,264 

5—  6 

16,109,728 

7,192 

272,942 

6—  7 

18,484,666 

8,252 

314,215 

7—  8 

18,635,396 

8,319i     387,103 

8—  9 

15,688,196 

7,010 

349,895 

9-60 

19,562,897 

8,733 

436,672 

1860—61 

21,384,405    9,5051    478,144 

JBafe  in  addition  to  these  exports,  vast  qaan- 
lies  of  wool  are  woven  into  blankets  of 
ixious  degrees  of  fineness,  for  the  nae  of  the 
Bople,  called  cum'l  or  cnmli,  also  ohad'r. 

Mr.  Powell  mentions  that  all  or  most  of  the 
Ainmalia  of  the  Himalayan  regions  and  other 
milarly  situated  localities  at  an  elevation 
t  11,000  to  13,000  and  14,000  feet,  which 
re  consequently  subject  to  severe  winters  and 
highrarityof  atmosphere,  whether  domesti- 
fcted  or  wild,  such  as  the  dog,  yak,  karghan, 
;c  possess  a  wintry  inner  coat  of  pam,  of 


WOOL. 

Pattu  fabrics  are  made  from  the  pat  wool 
of  Kabul. 

Eirmani  wool  is  beautifully  soft  and  very 
white. 

The  pashm  of  Changtan  and  Tarfan  are  of 
the  first  class,  and  are  monopolized  by  Elash- 
mir. 

•  The  pashms  of  Kodak,  Ladak,  Spiti,  Kampur, 
Bashahir  are  a  second  class  wool,  anfd  form  the 
staple  export  to  the  shawl  manufacturing  cities 
of  the  Panjab. 

The  export  trade  in  wools  of  the  1S[,  W. 
frontier,  and  beyond  it  in  Eabal,  Bokhara 
and  Kirman,  is  extensive^  and  large  quantities 
are  exported  toEarachi  and  Bombay. 

Good  ewes  appear  to  be  obtained  in  Coim- 
batore  and  Baramahal ;  but  Jalna  and  Beder 
used  to  be  the  best  places  whence  to 
obtain  the  white-wooUed  breed.  The  results 
obtained  both  at  Bangalore  and  on  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  from  crossing  the  white-wooUed 
sheep  of  the  country  with  Saxon,  Merino  and 
South-down  rams,  are  stated  to  have  been  most 
satisfactory,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of 
wool,  and  size  of  carcass.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  of  specimens  of  woollen 
manufactures,  the  most  remarkable  were  those 
from  Hoonsoor,  comprising  white  and  colored 
blankets  of  various  textures  made  in  the 
native  loom,  some  being  imitations  of  English 
articles,  and  a  decided  improvement  upon 
the  country  cumMy,    and   cheap  in  price. 


IfiTerent  degrees  of  fineness.  The  pashm  of 
be  goat  is  alone  the  marketable  commodity  ; 
lUt  tike  hair  of  the  yak  and  Kirghiz  camel  is 
a  parts  cropped,  and  both  in  a  cleaned  and 
oarse  state  is  made  into  cloth  of  different 
legrees  of  fineness  for  Kirghiz  (nomadic)  tents,    Among  them  was  the  description  of  blanket 


lothing,  bedding,  saddle  bags,  ropes,  &c,, 
EC.  The  hair  picked  from  marketable  pam  at 
Dushmir,  supplies  material  for  a  different 
»ranch  of  manufacture,  viz.,  of  ropes,  saddle 
»ags,  and  hair  cloth  of  different  kinds, 
[ualities  and  uses. 

Antelope  wool  of  Lahaul,  called  in  Tibetan 
fsodky-i-lena,  or  properly  b-Rtsodky-i-lena, 
B  very  precious. 

Ibex  hair,  or  wool  of  the  teringole,  or  kin, 
he  ibex,  is  the  wool  that  makes  the  famous 
ind  rare  ibex  shawls. 

Sbeep*s  wool,  black  and  white  of  Lahaul, 
Hilled  luggi-bal,  was  selling  in  1866  for  6 
catcha  seers  per  rupee ;  it  is  exported  to  Eul- 
u  and  Eanawar. 

Yak's  wool  of  Bupshuand  Zangskar,  called 
^olln,  is  the  soft  tinder  hair  of  the  yak,  used 
,o  make  bags  for  sheep  loads,  and  the  felt 
goles  of  shoes. 

The  Bampur  chadr  is  a  soft  wool  fabric 
manufactured  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep  of 
ftampur  and  Spiti,  which  are  there  the  beasts 
[>f  burden.  The  wool  of  the  Dnmbah  or 
large-tailed  sheep  of  Peshawur  and  Kabul 
us  called  Eabli-pashm,  and  is  manufactured 
Uito  the  choga  or  sleeved  cloaks  worn  by  the 
Afghans. 
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famished  to  invalids  and  time-expired  men 
proceeding  to  England.  These  are  not  manu- 
factured for  the  European  troops,  being  too 
thick,  heavy  and  unsuited  to  ^e  climate. 
English  blankets  are  therefore  provided  in- 
stead ;  the  comparative  cost  is  as  follows : 

1     Hoonsoor  Blanket 1     12    0 

1     Europe  do    red.     ...    4      8    0 

1        Do.  do    white ...     5      8    0 

The    jury   considered   this    manufacture 
worthy  of  encouragement,  and  observed  that 
means  should   be  devised  to    improve  the 
manufacture,  especially  as  wool  is  abundant. 
The  description  of  wool  from  which  these  n^ere 
manufactured  was  then  of  recent  introduction. 
In  the  Mysore  country  sheep  thrive  well,  but 
the  wool  is  coarse,  and  little  used  except  for 
the  manufacture  of  native  blankets.    About 
the  year  1840,  General  Cubbon  took  charge  of 
a  flock  from  the  Madras  Qovemment,  which 
had  been  collected  the  year  previously  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  Merino  woorinto  the 
country ;  but  tiiat  flock  wa^  useless,  it  having 
been  attacked  with  rot.    He  then  collected 
one  at  a  farm  about  60  miles  west  of  Banga- 
lore, and  imported  3  or  4  rams  annually  from 
Syduey ;  these  amalgamate  so  well  With  the 
country  sheep,  both  in  figure  and  me,  that 
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in  the  4th  cross  it  is  not  possible  to  distin- 
guish farm  bred  from  the  imported  ram.  Tliere 
were  in  1850  about  6000  sheep  in  Mysore  with 
Merino  blood  in  tbem.  Rams  from  the  farm 
bad  been  distributed  to  the  collectorates  of 
North  Arcot,  Bellary,  Salem  and  Coimba- 
tore.  Daring  the  year  1 850, 25  rams  were  sent 
to  the  Punjab  by  order  of  the  Qovernment  of 
India.  The  wool  had  been  very  highly  re- 
ported (m  by  Messrs.  Southey  and  Son,  and 
several  parcels  had  been  sold  in  London 
aa  high  as  1  shilling  and  6  penoe  per  lb., 
while  the  country  wool,  and  that  imported 
f  roi;n  Bombay,  averaged  only  id,  to  5cL  per  lb. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  Merino 
sheep  is  naturalized^  wool  will  become  a  valua- 
ble article  of  export.  A  mercantile  firm  in 
Bangalore  exported  the  wool  of  the  Mysore 
country  to  England,  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  had  realized  a  very  fair  profit.  £ventually 
the  Merino  will  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  ordi- 
nary wool  Up  to  the  year  1850  the  quantity 
and  value  of  wool  annually  exported  from 
Madras  was  lb.  1,28,41 3,  value  Rupees  15,816. 
For  a  very  large  black  cumbly  from  Kurnool 
closely  woven,  fiue  and  soft  in  texture,  the  jury 
awarded,  as  the  best  specimen  of  the  ordinary 
wooUsjx  manufacturer  of  the  couutry,  a  se- 
cond class  medal.  A  check  cumbly  from 
Ghittledroog,  was  found  deserving  of  honora- 
ble menticm^  The  best  specimen  of  woollens 
was  found  in  the  tarifif,  being  a  blanket  made 
of  corded  wool  of  excellent  quality  and 
reasonable  in  price.  A  red  cumbly  of  Mysore 
was  exhibited  in  this  collection,  and  was  of 
good  quality. 

At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  son^e  ^ne 
merino  wool  was  exhibited  from  the  table- 
land of  Mysof Ci  and  indigenous  wools  from 
the  hilly  country  of  the  north-west  frontier, 
some  from  Lahore,  and  other  kinds  from  the 
dry  and  cold  elevated  climate  of  Tibet.  Of  the 
last,  were  some  very  fine  epeeimena  firom 
Lieut.  Strachey^  many  of  the  animals  there 
being  famished  with  a  down  or  hair-like  wool 
under  the  eoarse  common  outer  wooL  It  ifi 
thi«  which  is  ohiefiLy  employed  for  the  Shawls 
and  the  shawl-wool  cloth.  Though  woollen 
fabrics  of  superior  quality  are  not  likely  to  be 
fabricated  for  the  wealthy  of  India^  yet  m 
there  are  great  diversities  of  cliolate  in  the 
different  parts  of  Sastem  and  Sotttheni  Aflia, 
«oma  very  substantial  woollen  doths  and 
Uankets  are  made  ia  difl^srent  parts,  amongst 
others,  fine  ehawl-wool  oloth  in  Obishmete ; 
also  the  kind  called  pttttoo;  a  fabric^  namad 
Piireepuz^  the  pile  of  which,  ea  one  tide,  is 
formed  of  loops*  Felted  blaliketa  and  cloaks 
have  been  manuf aetored  f rcon  the  table4and  of 
Mysore,  as  well  as  from  the  north'^eBt  frontiery 
aadfrom  Nepal  and  Tibet. 
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The  only  woollen    fabrics   prodaeed  bf 
the  Chinese  are  felts  for  the  soles  of  shoa 
and  winter  hats,  and  a  scwt  of  rug  or  esipek. 
It  is  not  woven  in  looms  from  the  yam,  but 
is  made  in  small  pieces  by  a  fulling  pcooea 
which  mats  the  fibres  together.    The  coit- 
sumption  of  it  by  shoe-makers  is  very  gnat, 
and  nearly  as  large  for  winter  hats  among  tbe 
common  people.    The  rags  are  woven  witk 
colored  threads  in  rude  imitation  of  figoni, 
and  are  extensively  used  in  the  northen  pro- 
vinces; the  pieces  are  a  few  feet  aqoin, 
and  sown  together  for  carpets  or   bedding. 
Hair  and  wool  are  both  employed  in  thdb: 
construction.    The  art  of  knitting  is  unknown, 
and  of  course  also  the  fancy  designs  vA 
worsted  work  which  are  made  by  ladies  in  t^ 
west. — Williant's  Middle  Kingdom,  ttol.  H 
p.  126.  Rt^U,  Arts  dt<K  of  India,  p.  m.  f. 
B.    Undertoood,    Reporter  for  the  Jurji  ^ 
the  Madras  JB»hibition  of  1856.  RayU  FrU. 
Resources.    Calcutta  Catalogue  of  ^  EsAi' 
bition  of  1862.  Compendious  Description,  Dr, 
Cayley.  Moorcrof^s  Journey  to  Lake  if  am** 
rowara,  Asiatic  Res,  vol,  Ixii.  Captaisi  Gemrdf 
Account   of    Runawar*    PoweU,    Hamdksik^ 
Rconom*  Prod,  Fanjab  p,  xzvi. 

WOOL  OE  COTTON-TREES.  Brio- 
dendron,  sp,     Salmalia,  sp. 

WOOLAYALU.  Tiel.  Dolichos  nniflonaL 
WOOLEVE  MIN.  Tam.  Caboosa 
WOOLLEN  RUGS.  See  Rugs. 
WOOLLIGADDA.  Tbl.  Onion. 
WOOLLY  CALTROPS.  Tribuluslanupaft- 

sus. 

WOOLLY  GRISLEA.  Grislea  tomsnta 
WOOLLY  MOON-SEED.  MeniapenM* 

villosum. 

WOOLLY  QUINCE.  Hiotx  OydoM*  to- 
mentosa. 

WOOLUNTHU.  Tah.  PhaseoliiB  msag^ 
WOOM A  liAR A.  Can.  CalophyllBn  iso- 
phyllumt 

WOON.  a  district  ia  East  Berar. ' 
WOON.  Bvmt.  A  Burmese  governor « 
minister.     This  word  literally  signifies  •'l)■^ 
then,*'  as  woon  gye,  great  Woon ;  Woon  dodi 
Prop  of  the  woon.nr^^i  P*  3- 

WOON,  Ubia.  a  tree  of  Gaojam  ^ 
Qumsor,  extreme  height  60  feet»  guks*- 
ference  5  feet,  and  height  from  the  gfonn'^ 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branchy  ^'f^ 
Nq  use  is  made  of  the  wood,  the  tree  is  f^ 
ed  op  account  of  its  fruit,  vhichispiov 
and  eaten  in  other  f  orms^  the  leaves  art  ^ 
for  eating  from ;  the  flowers  are  eaten.  9^ 
tree  is  scarce. — Captain  MacdonM. 

WOONOI,  alsoTariagLClAii.  asbl^ 
of  Calysaccion  longifoliumi  WighL 
W  «» 


WOOTZ. 


WOBM. 


WOON-DOUE.  A  Btnrmese  minister  of 
thefiecond  otdtr.^-^Tuk,  p.  8,  See  Hlwot- 
dau.  Woon. 

WOON-GAN.  Braic   Ballast. 

WOOJST-GYE.  Great  woon,  a  minister  of 
Barmah.  See  Hlwot-dau.  Woon. 

WOONJAHMABAM.  Acacia  amara. 

WOO-PEI-TZE.  BniM.  Galls  imported 
from  China,  wiiich  are  said  to  be  produced  by 
in  aphis :  they  are  more  bulky  than  common 
galls,  of  very  irregular  ehape^  and  hollow. 

WOORALA-TEL.  Singh.  Clove  oil. 

WOO-SEU-SHAN,  a  small  island  lying 
sear  the  western  side  of  'Hae-nnn. 

WOOSHERLKAIA.  Tel.  Phyilanthns 
unblioa. 

WOOSHERI-KEPU  or  Wooshiri-kaia. 
Fbl.  Phyllanthus  emblica^  Myrobalan  emblica. 

'WOOSTA-EAIA.  TicL.  Solanom  pubescens 

WOOTHULXJ.  Tjcl.  Phaseolas  mango. 

WOOT-THA.  BcBif.  A  tree  of  Moulmein. 
!L  strong  wood  for  ordinary  purposes. — Oal. 
Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

WOOTZ,  or  Indian  Steel  The  ore 
!rom  which  it  is  made  is  a  magnetic  oxide 
sombined  with  quartz,  generally  in  the  pro- 
portion of  48  parts  of  quartz  to  52  of 
>xide  of  iron.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
ihe  south  of  India,  but  Salem  is  the  chief  seat 
>f  the  manufacture,  and  there  the  ore  is  pre- 
pas0d  by  stamping  and  separating  the  quartz 
)itlier  by  washing  or  winnowing.  The  fur- 
laoe  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is  from  three 
x>  five  feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
md  the  ground  is  hollowed  out  beneath  it  to 
ihe  depth  of  eight  inches  or  a  foot.  It  is 
(omewhat  pear-shaped,  being  abont  two  feet 
liametor  at  tlie  ground  and  tapering  to  about 
^ne  foot  diameter  at  the  top  ;  it  is  built  entire- 
y  of  clay.  Two  men  can  finish  one  in  a  few 
lOurs,  it  is  fit  for  use  the  next  day ;  the  blast 
i  furnished  by  a  pair  of  bellows  each  being  a 
pat  skin  with  a  bamboo  nozzle  :  a  semi-oircu- 
BT  opening  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  and  a 
oot  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  is  left  in  the 
nx'iiaoe,  and  before  each  smelting  it  is  filled 
p  with  clay  :  the  furnace  is  then  filled  up 
rith  ohareoal,  and  kindled ;  a  small  quantity 
£  eve,  previously  moistened  to  prevent  its 
^OBvnxLg  the  charcoal,'  is  laid  on  the  top  of 
de  f  oel,  and  charcoal  is  thrown  over  it  to  fill 
ip  the  furnace :  in  this  manner  ore  and  fuel 
re  added  and  the  belbws  plied  for  four  hours 
r  thereabouts,  when  the  process  is  stopped, 
s^d  the  temporary  wall  in  front  of  the  furnaoe 
^^ing  been  broken  down,  the  bloom  is  re- 
r^oved  by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of 
^e  fumaee,  and  4s  then  beaten  with  a  wooden 
i^^llet  to  separate  as  much  of  the  vitrified 
H^de  as  possible :  and,  while  still  red  hot,  it 
I  cut  throi^h  with  a  hatchet  and  in  this  state 
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sold  to  the  blacksmiths,  who  perform  all  the 
subsequent  operations  of  forging  it  into  bars^ 
and  making  it  into  steel.  The  process  of  for- 
ging into  bars  b  performed  by  sinking  the 
blooms  in  a  small  charcoal  furnace  and  repeat- 
ed heatings  and  hammerings  to  free  it  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  vitrified  and  unreduced 
oxide  of  iron :  it  is  thus  formed  into  bars 
about  a  foot  long,  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
and  about  half  an  inch  thick.  In  this  state 
it  is  fall  of  cracks  and  exceedingly  red  short. 
These  bars  are  cut  into  small  pieces  to  enable 
them  to  pack  in  a  cruoible.  A  quantity,  amount- 
ing to  a  pound  and  a  half  to' two  pounds^ 
is  put  into  a  crucible  along  with  a  tenth 
part  by  weight  of  dried  wood  of  the  Cassia 
anriculata  ebopped  small ;  these  e<re  covered 
with  one  or  two  green  leaves  of  the  Galotropis 
gigantea  or  Obulus  laurifolius,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  crucible  filled  up  with  a  handful 
of  tempered  clay,  which  is  rammed  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air  perfectly.  As  soon  as  the  clay 
is  dry,  twenty  to  twenty-four  of  the  crucibles 
are  built  up  in  form  of  an  arch  with  their 
bottoms  inwards,  in  a  small  furnace  urged  by 
two  goat  skin  bellows,  charcoal  is  heaped  up 
over  them,  and  the  blast  kept  up  without  in- 
termission for  about  Vwo  hours  and  a  half, 
when  it  is  stopped  and  the  process  is  consider- 
ed complete.  The  crucibles  sre  removed 
from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  tbey  are 
then  broken  aud  the  steel  which  has  been  left 
to  solidify  is  taken  out  in  a  cake  having  the 
form  of  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  When 
the  fusion  has  been  perfect,  the  top  of  the 
cake  is  covered  with  stria,  radiating  from  the 
oentre,  but  without  any  holes  or  rough  projeo- 
tions  on  it :  when  the  fusion  has  been  less 
perfect  the  surface  of  the  cake  has  a  honey- 
combed appearance,  caused  probably  by  parti- 
cles of  scoriae  and  unreduced  oxide  in  the  bar 
iron,  and  often  contains  projecting  lumps  of 
iron  still  in  the  malleable  state.  The  native 
prepare  these  cakes  of  steel  for  being  drawn 
into  bars  by  annealing  them  for  several  hours 
in  a  charcoal  fire  actuated  by  bellows,  the 
current  of  air  from  wbich  is  made  to  play 
upon  the  cakes  whilst  turned  over  before  it  at 
a  heat  just  short  of  that  sufficient  to  melt 
them ;  by  this  means  the  excess  of  carbon  is 
detached.  The  process  of  smelting  iron  differs 
according  to  circumstances  in  different  parts. 
In  some,  the  ore  is  collected  in  the  form  of 
sand  from  the  beds  of  rivers ;  the  iron  stone 
la  collected  either  from  the  surface  or  from 
mines. — Bohde,  MSS.  Mad.  Lit.  Journ, 

WORAGALLI,  a  name  of  the  townia^n^iaps 
called  Wara^gal.  See  Worungul. 

WORM.  Several  creatures  receive  this 
common  name ;  a  tailless  batraohian,  the 
Ichthyophis  glutinosus,  is  an  iiumeiise  earth 
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WORUNGDL. 

worm,  oommoD  in  Sikkim,  It  ie  a  native  of 
the  Kbaaia  mounUuns,  Singapore,  Ceylon  and 
Java. 

Amphetrite  or  sea  worm  of  Java,  lives  in 
holes  of  the  great  solid  madrepores .  Tha  gills 
of  these  lovely  creatures  are  in  the  form  of  spi- 
ral ribbons  of  brilliant  orange  green  and  blue. 
These  gaudy  plumes  are  alternately  extruded 
and  retracted,  and,  seen  through  the  pellucid 
water,  present  a  very  singular  and  beautiful 
appearance. — Adajnik%  Travelsy  p.  51.  Hooker 
Him.  Jour,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.     See  Reptiles. 

WORMIA  GOUOMANDEUANA.  Spb. 
eyn.  of  Dillenia  peutagyna,  Noxb. 

WORMIA  TRIQUETRA  Rottl. 

Deeyapaim,  SiHQH. 

A  moderate  sized  tree,  common  in  the  moisfc 
warmer  parts  of  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet.— ^Aw.  Bn.  PL  Ztyl  p,  4. 

WORM  KILLER.  £mo.  Aristolochia 
bracteata. 

WORM  PIPE  FISH.  One  of  the  Syng- 
natfaidiB. 

WORM  SAW-WORT.  Somraj.  Hind. 
Serratula  anthelroiDtlca. 

WORMWOOD. 

AfsiintiD,  Ab.^ 

Tin  ch'in  haa,        Chin. 
Dhowna,  Mufltaru, 

Murwa,       „      Hind. 
Domolo,  Ja.v. 

GuDd-mar,  Kush. 

This  European  plant  is  found  in  the  Indi- 
an bazars.  The  Worm-wood  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament is  the  Artemisia  abrotanum. — (ySh. 
Disp,  p.  414. 

WORUNGUL.  A  town  90  miles  N.  E.  of 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan.  It  is  famed  for  its 
manufacture  of  superior  carpets,  the  trade  in 
which  haa  considerably  declined  for  want  of 
patronage.  In  the  town  of  Hunnumcondah^  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Worungul district^  are  the 
ruins  of  a  famous  temple,  now  fast  falling  to 
decay.  The  structure  is  composed  of  hard  black 
granite,  elaborately  sculptured.  Four  large 
columns,  highly  carved,  support  a  roof  of  so- 
lid granite  slabs,  although  the  legend  runs^ 
that  a  thousand  pillars  once  supported  the 
fabric,  but  a  few  now  remain  standing.  In- 
side the  pavilion  is  a  gigantic  bull  (couchant)^ 
sculptured  out  of  black  trap,  highly  polished, 
which  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  workman- 
ship of  its  kind.  The  temple  is  entered  up- 
on wide  steps  of  solid  black  trap  rock.  The 
landing  is  in  a  porch  supported  by  two  ad- 
vance columns,  with  elegantly  sculptured 
bases,  having  massive  parapets  between  them. 
The  capitals  and  entablatures  are  likewise 
most  exquisitely  carved,  with  eaves  hanging 
over  them  about  five  feet  over  their  bearings. 
The  building  claims  attention  for  its  great 
antiquity,  built,  it  is  said,  a  thousand  years 
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Artemisia  absiiithnmLAT. 
Bubuk,  Malay. 

Boraujasif  kohi,      Pers. 
Dona,  Sans. 

Mashipattiri,  Tam. 


WBIGHXIA. 

ago  by  rajah  Burthop  Boothioo,  to  wbnil- 
so  is  attributed  the  gigantic  woikB  sottOBi 
over  the  Worungul  district^  such  as  the  gnU 
wall  and  fort  of  Worungul,  and  the  emlMik' 
ment  and  masonry  adjuncts  of  the  Fakbl 
lake,  <Src.'  In  the  road  from  HydeniNdto 
within  forty  miles  of  Worungul,  bsm&itxh, 
which  intensify  the  heat  of  the  sun,  andtoi 
plains,  are  the  prevailing  feature,  and  mtai 
both  scarce  and  bad.  At  Bonsglieny,  SS 
miles  from  Hyderabad,  ia  a  hill  Fortran  c 
droog,  planted  on  the  summit  of  a  praa|i(' 
ous  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  tii 
very  great  height ;  the  road  extends  onljb 
Huuuumcondah,  a  distance  of  90  miles  im 
Hyderabad. 

WOSK.  Bus.    Wax. 

WOTAY  KOROSHANUM,  Tam. 

WotayKoro6heiiam,TAic.  |  Wontay  KoroshuiiTK 

This  is  a  bright  yellow,  biliaiy  concre&i 
found  in  the  ^U  bladder  of  certain  caaA 
It  is  highly  prized  as  a  beautiful  yellow  piii 
but  is  very  expensive. — Aindie. 

WOTHALAY.  Tam.  Acaciacatecbn.r^ 

WOTIANGIL.  Hind.  Carpesium,  Sf. 

WO TU.  Can.  Loranthus  falcatua. 

WOUTAY.  Can.  Garcinia  cambogii. 

WOU-WOU.  See  Simiadae,  Wow-Wot. 

WOWLI.  Mab.   IJlmus  integrifolia. 

WOW- WOW.    Hylobatee  agilis. 

WRESTLING  in  Indiais  a  favourite  uoi 
ment  for  the  rich,  who  keep  largely  oveifedii 
for  the  purpose  of  being  pitted  againit  m 
other.  These  are  so  full  of  flesh,  that  th 
distinctive  forms  are  almost  liidden,  tho^ 
this  is  more  owing  to  the  developowBl 
muscle  than  to  deposit  of  fat.  On  one  oectfii 
to  add  to  the  interest  of  a  mela,  wniA 
of  reputation  from  Agra,  Muttra,  Otwafi 
and  other  places  were  sent  for,  and  for^ 
mornings  successively  the  ngahs  and  (A 
were  entertained  with  some  splendid  wreili 
matches.  There  was  no  cruelty  or  broal 
exhibited,  but  fair  manly  trialsof  stroogt^' 
dexterity  which  elicited  applause,  and  via 
attracted  on  the  last  day  a  crowd  of  at  b 
50,000  people.— Z><;^i£^a2<s^e.   SeeKnsUf 

WRIGHTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  bebogj 
to  the  natural  order  Apocynaceaa,— of  vU 
the  following  Indian  species  are  known, 


antidysentoiica. 

tinctozia. 

coocinea. 

tomeiitoea- 

mollisBima. 

Wallichii 

Rothii. 

The  Toungzalat  of  Burmah,  a  ^eetf 
this  genus,  is  a  beautiful  wood  of  Britidi  B 
mah.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  Iba.  55.  Ib>' 
grown  tree  on  the  good  soil  ihe  average  M 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  bnmch  i840feili' 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  hm^ 
ground  is  6  feet  The  Beejee-koai^ 
Ubia,  of  this  genus,  is  a  tree  of  Gaa^A  ^ 
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WBIGHTIA  AUTIBTSENTERICA. 


WRIGHTIA  TINCTORIA. 


amaiir^  extrome  height  26  feet,  oireamferenee 
fbet)  aD4  beig^  firom  the  ground  to  the  in-i 
iraeetion  of  the  first  branch,  8  feet.  It  k  toler* 
Ayr  common,  and  is  barnt  for  firewood.  The 
ilky  jaiee  is  used  for  woand& — Df\  Bran- 
s  and  CaL  C0t.  Ex.  1862.  Captain  Mac^ 
maid. 


WBIGHTIA  ANTIDYSENTERICA.  R.br. 

NoFium  aDtidyBenfeericum,  Lirm* ;  Aina,  \  Roxh. 

Girimallikai  TsL. 

Kaliogamu, 


^thoa.  BURN. 

oessi  bark  tree,    Ekq. 
al  leaved  wrightia, 


larjau, 

|»ali, 
>Rpaula, 
)daga  pala, 
Ic-  ebettUy 


lavarani, 
lay  wood, 
idhii-ki-lakri, 


Kodiaa  pala  chettu, 

Hind.  Kodiaa  chettii, 

Sura.  Kodiaa  pala, 

Tam.  Kola  muUu  chakka, 

»,  Kutajamu, 

Tel.  Mann  pala,  ^ 

„  Pedda  ankudu  chettu, 

The  wood. 


If 

II 
II 


If 


Enq. 

91 

Hind. 


VeppalUy» 
Pafava  reDu. 


Tam. 
Tki.. 


The  bark. 


Fb. 
Cuz.  Hind. 


II 


neaaiey 

irayiay 

oraija, 

daga  pala,      Malvax. 

lapaita,  „ 

rta^de-pala,        Port.  ^ 

The  8eed> 


Cbiri, 
Kutaja, 
Veppalei, 
Pala  codSja, 
Manapalai 


Indrayava, 
Veppalei  axial. 


Sans. 

Tam. 
Tel. 

%9 


Sans. 


II 


Ban-ul-aj98afir>         An. 
Irajow,  Goz. 

liri  Pans. 

A  small. tree  common  in  Mysore  and  the 
|]y  parts  of  southern  India,  found  in  the 
U  jungles  of  Kotah  and  Mewar,  a  native  of 
B  coast  of  Malabar,  of  Ceylop,  and  the  Isle 
France,  common  in  many  parts  of  India/ilso 

Tavoy  :  the  wood  is  of  little  value,  but  the 
rk  was  formerly  in  request  under  the  name 

Conessi,  and  is  still  esteemed  by  the  natives 
dysentery  and  bowel  complaints.  It  appears 
hifive  lost  its  value  in  commerce,  by  not  be- 
;  distinguished  from  the  bark  of    Wrightia 
ictoria,   which  grows  in    the  same   places. 
16  very  bitter  seeds  are  boiled  in  milk,  and 
^en  in   hemorrhoids  and  dysentery,  and  in 
coction  in    fever  and    gout ;  also    as    an 
thelmintic.     The  bark  of  the  root  is  astrin- 
nt  and  febrifuge,  and  is  used  as  a  specific 
dysentery  and  bowel  complaints.     Its  me- 
iuial  virtues  are  worthy  of  attention.     The 
rk  was  formerly  in  request  under  the  name 

Conessi,  and  is  still  esteemed  a  valuable 
ig  by  the  natives  in  dysentery,  and  in  most 
^ordered  states  of  the  bowels.  Its  mill^ 
ce  is  also  used  as  a  vulnerary. 

Ehe  troe  haspeonKarly-Baentedfloweis  with 


The  seeds  are  covered  with  »  kfcid  of  downy 
tult^  Bomenirhal  resemUing  the  down  of  the 
thistle.  Two  kinds  of  induijuo  seeds  are  dis- 
tinguished, the  sweet  and  bUkr,  The  for- 
mer has  a  pleasant  taste  not  unlike  that 
of  oats,  which  they  also  resemble  somewhat 
m  appearance ;  but  are  longer  and  more  slen^ 
der.  An  infusion  of  this  roasted  seed  is  given 
as  a  safe  and  gentle  restrains  in  bowel  com- 
plaints 1  the  deooation  is  employed  in  fevet 
cases.  Tlie  latter  are  intensely  bittev,  and 
used  as  a  vermifuge.  The  bark  was  greatly 
hkuded  more  t^n  a  oentuiy  ago  by  Geoffooy, 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  remedy  of  aa  meiia 
value.  A  new  vegetable  alkaloid  extraoted 
from  tha  bark  is  resinous  and  uncrystalizable) 
of  a  powerfully  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
taste,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  xhloroform,  only  one  part 
procurable  from  one  thouaand  parts  of  dry 
bark  j  it  is  supposed  that  the  seeds  contain  it 
in  much  larger  quantities.— (To^.  Ex.  18i62. 
Voigt.  FU  Andh.  Faulkner.  M.  E.  J.  & 
O'Shaughnessy,  p.  446.  JSng.  Cyc.  Ind.  Ann, 
Med.  Sci.  Aug.  1856,  p.  897.  Sind.  Theat 
voL  A.  p,  100. 

WRIGHTIA  COCCINEA  is  ajarge  tree ; 
flowers  externally  green,  internally  de«ap  orange 
red,  havipg  something  of  the  perfume  of  the 
pine-apple. — RiddelL 

WKIGHTIA  MOLUSSIMA.  Wai^l. 
Khilawa,  Hinix  |  Budhia,  Hind. 

Grows  in  the  Naggery  Hills  in  Kumaon, 
Bijuore  and  Gurhwal,  and  is  abundant  in 
some  moist  forests.  It  grows  in  the  Siwalik 
tract  near  the  Indus  up  to  3500.  It  is 
finegrained,  light  and  durable,  its  wood  is 
used  by  workers  in  carving  and  in  turnery. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  15  feet  Its  wood  is 
light  yellow,  soft  and  white,  not  very  durable, 
fine  grained,  polishes  well  j  used  chiefly  for 
combs,  and  also  for  agricultural  implements. 
The  yellow  juice  might  be  turned  to  account 
but  the  timber  is  of  no  value.  For  combs 
it  is  taken  as  far  as  Umritsur. — Dre.  Cleg- 
horn,  J.  L.  Stewart,  Mr,  Thompson.  M. 
E*  J .  R. 

WRIGHTIA  PI8CIDIA.  G.  Don.  syn.  of 

echaltum. 

WRIGHTIA  BOTHn.    G.  Dow.  Var.  /R 
a  tree  of  Ceylon. 

WRIGHTIA  TINCTORIA  R.  Bk;  W.  /«, 

Kerium  tinctorium,  Bot^, 
Bhur-kari,         Bombay.  Hyamaraka, 


Kala-kuri, 

KaU-kara, 

Kalakuda, 


Ti.'ttS"!?.*^?!"^.^!""?!-*-  .^  K^r^^htu.  .>o. 


od  is  vhite,  of  a  fine  groin,  and  susceptible 
polish,  and  is  nsed  by  the  turner  and 
linet-ioaker. 
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Kala-koodoo,HiND.MAHR. 


Pailay  maram, 
Palava-rana, 
Chitti  ankudu^ 
Amkadu, 
Tedlapala, 


Sanso. 
Tam. 

>»' 


mmm  .■^y^y%»>>^r, ■■  ..way.  «»■  rt  am  ■■!        ^TTIIHW    I'T^IQ. 

A  small  tree,  found  in  the  Ooimbatore,  6o< 
daveiy  -and  other  forests  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
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WBITING. 


WRITING. 


(papyras)  or  bark  (liber)  or  flidafl» 
any  alluaioa  to  writing  during  the  vUbJ 
the  Brabamaiia  period  of  Yedie  linnhi 
Even  during  ihe  Sntra  period  all  the  eiidi 
obtained  from  them  but  leads  to  tbiH|| 
sition  that  though  the  art  of  writing  tha  i 


pala. 
WRIGHTIA  TOMENTOSA,  Rom.  kt  Sob. 

W.L 

Neriom  tomentoium,  Roxb. 


Tbl. 


Pntfcft  or  Pata, 
JiUedu, 


Tel. 


Koyila  mokiriy 
FeddA  pala,  ,i 

NeUm-palis     Malbal 

A  email  tree,  not  very  uncommon  in  the 
central  province  of  Ceylon,  grows  in  the 
Oircars  and  lower  Godavery  jungles.  Wood 
appears  dose  grained,  not  used.  The  juice 
48  a  permanent  yellow  dye.  Bark  given  in- 
ternally for  scorpion  bites.— 7'Aw.  ISn,  Fl, 
ZeyL  p.  19S,  Captain  B^Jdonu^  VoigU 

WRIGHTIA  WALLICHII  is  found  in  the 
Tenasserim  provinces  and  on  the  slope  of 
the  Neilgherries  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
ascent  to  an  elevation  of  between  4000  and 
5000  feet. — Mason.  W,  Ic, 

WRIGHTIA  ZEYLANICA.  B.  Bb. 
W.  aaitidyMntoriea,  ILBr,  \  Sooddooidda,       SiNQa« 

Common  in  the  south  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon.— Thw.  Enum.  Fl.  Zytl.  p.  193» 

WRITING. 


Btdenoy,  and  very  common  in  all  the  fbrestal  In  the  ten  Boolca  (Mandala)  of  1017 

of  Bombay.    If  affords  a  very  beautiful  wood,   in  the  Rig  Veda,  the  art  of  writiBg  ii 

white  hard  and  dose  grained  ;  coming  nearer   even  alluded  to.  At  the  time  wh«  Ihe  i 

to  ivory  than  any  Dr.  Roxburgh  knew.  In  the  of  the  Rishi  were  collected  there  is  aa 

Coimbatore  jungles,  it  attains  a  considerable   lusion  to  writing  materials,  whelbr^rf  |i 

SIM,  but  is  not  much  in  use  there,  but  that  of 

the  Godavery  is  most  valuable  for  turning. 

Pale  green  soft  leaves  ;  deciduous  in  the  cold 

weather ;  flowers  in  March  and  April ;  white 

follicles  in  pairs,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inohes 

longjwhich  as  they  ripen  the  ends  of  each  pair  ^  ......    i_   ji 

curiously  join.  The  wood  is  used  by  turners  gan  to  be  known,  the-  whole  litentoieMl 
and  cabinet-makers.  It  is  a  common  tree  in  dia  was  still  preserved  by  oral  traditioa  1 
the  Coimbatore  jungles.  The  leaves  afford  an  statements  of  Megasthenea  and  Stnto  i 
inferior  kind  of  indigo,  hence  the  Mahratta  Nearchus,  however,  show  that,  in  tbar  t« 
name.  Itis  extracted  by  scaWing.— -Dr*.  Wight,  the  art  of  writing  waa  known  io  Indi*,  i 
Soxh.  Fl,  Ind.  Oibion,  RiddeU,  and  Gleg^  that  it  was  practised  before  the  tune  of  Al 
horn.  Captain  Beddome,  See  Dyes,  Nilam  .ander's  conquests,  nevertheleM  the  ot^ 
^       ^  "^the  Indian  alphabet  cannot  be  traced  i 

much  beyond  the  date  of  AJexaiidei's  iiiui 

The  Lalita  vistara,  however,  one  of  tk 

nonioal  books  of  the  bnddhiatai  describa 

kya  Sinha's  entry  into  the  vniting  seboo) 

pi-sala),  and  the  alphabet  that  he  is  dceei 

as  learning  is  the  common  Sanscrit  tlphi 

But  in  the  times  even  of  Nearcfans  and 

gasthenes,  letters  do  not  seem  to  hati  | 

a  vehicle  of  literature.    Nearchns  dm 

the  people  as  writing  on  compressed  eott 

Megasthenes  as  making  inscriptions  on  i 

stones,  and  Curtins  says  they  wrote  <a 

soft  rind  of  trees.    The  inscriptions  gcas 

supposed  to  have  been  engraved  hj  hi 

three  hundred  years  before  the  praBesi 

with  a  view  to  promulgate  the  dodbi* 

Buddha,  are  therefore  the  oldest  litenij 

mains  of  India,  but  are  upwards  of  atboe 

years  later  than  the  era   when  the  Ul 

were  engraved  on  Mount  ^nai. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  there  is  no  ffia 
of  i\riUng,  but  at  the  timeof  PesistrstDB,! 
the  final  collection  of  the  Homeric  poentfl 
place,  this  was  undoubtedly  a  collection  ofi 
ten  poems*  There  is  no  mention  of  ti 
materials,  whether  paper,  bark  ur  sldn^  ^ 
time  when  the  songs  of  the  /Irjao  riaiiij 
collected,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  ^ 
during  the  whole  of  the  Brahmana  pi 
Even  during  the  Sutra  period  all  ^ 
dence  obtained  but  leads  to  the  wip^ 
that  though  the  art  of  writing  thee  be^ 
be  known,  the  whole  literature  of  lo^ 
preserved  by  oral  tradition  only, .  T^  ■ 
mans  of  India,  part  of  the  east  AijtfJ 
even  now-a-days,  learn  the  Brahmin*  SJ 
invariably  from  oral  tradition  andJJ 
them  by  heart.  The  Grihya  Sutni  ^ 
every  event  in  the  life  of  a  brsfamaB,  f^ 
birth  to  his  death,  but  not  a  word  iii^L 
ed  about  his  aoquiring  a  knowledge  ^**^ 
Writing  was  not  known  during  tb  B*^ 
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Haraf  (b)  Hanif  (pi.)  Ab. 
Baqm;Irqam  .» 

Tahrir  „ 

Ecriture  Fa. 

Sohrift  Obb. 

Likhawat  HniD. 


Scritnra 

Scriptura 

Navasht 

Eaoritura 

Ayuthu 

Bashathee 


It. 

L4T. 

Pxa. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Compared  with  other  nations  the  use  of 
letters  in  India  is  recent.  Though,«s  Professor 
MuUer  mentions,  we  read  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  writings,  engravings,  pens  and 
books^in  Exodus  xziv.  7 ;  zxv.  16 ;  and 
zzxii,  15,  and  16,  at  least  1500  B.  G. ; 
in  Job  ziii,  26,  zix,  23  and  24 ;  perhaps  about 
the  same  age,  and  subsequently  in  Psalms  xl, 
7  >  xlv,  1 ;  Ivi,  8,  and  Ixix,  28,  and  in  Pro- 
verbs iii,  3,  at  least  1000  years  B.  C.,--the 
first  authenticated  inscriptions  in  India  are 
Uiose  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  en- 
graVed  at  Kapurdigiri,  Dhauli,   Gimart  &c. 
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period.  Before  ^e  time  of  Puiini  and  at 
the  first  spreading  of  buddiiism  in  India, 
writing  for  literary  pnriKMes  was  unknown. 
Liber,  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  indicates  an 
early  soarce  of  wiKtiDg  materials^  )9i^3Xos,  %  e, 
fivfiXo^,  the  inner  bark  of  the  papyrus,  indi- 
cates another  source,  though  now  translated 
book,  and  even  the  word  book,  is  the  be«oh 
wood«  Writing  was  practised  in  India  before 
the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest,  a  summary 
of  the  statements  of  Megasthenes,  Strabo  and 
Nearchus  would  show  that  the  people  of  In- 
dia then  knew  letters,  but  that  these  were  not 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  literature.  Curtius  says 
they  wrote  on  the  soft  rind  of  trees,  Nearchus 
mentions  compressed  cotton,  and  Megasfhenes 
notices  inscriptions  on  mile  stones.  The  same 
Xiat  or  Bud'h  characters  found  on  the  pillars 
at  Delhi^  Allahabad  and  elsewhere^  lure  also 
found  engraved  on  rocks.  The  ancient  Bud'h 
alphabet  is  really  the  simpler  and  more  elegant 
form  of  the  refined  Sanscrit.  The  Alhihabad 
inscription  is  similar  to  that  at  Delhi,  but  has 
four  short  lines  additional.  There  is  a  stone 
before  lodged  in  the  Museum  of  the  Astatic 
Society  at  Calcutta,  which  was  found  at 
Hairath  near  Bhabra,  between  Delhi  and 
Jeypur,  and  has  an  inscription  in  the  Bud'h 
character. 

The  same  character  is  also  fonnd  in  two  in- 
scriptions at  Junir,  of  which  one  is  on  the 
Naneh  ghat.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
scription on  the  Dellii  pillar  and  on  the  rook 
at  Grimar.  The  Oimar  inscription  was  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  James  Prinsep  to  be  in  the  Pa- 
li language. 

No  Indian  alphabet,  however,  can  6e  traced 
back  much  beyond  Alexander's  invasion,  for 
Nearchus  says  the  Indians  made  paper  from 
cotton.  Moreover,  the  firat  well  authenticated 
inscriptions  in  India  are  of  buddhiat  origin, 
those  of  Asoka  on  the  rocks  of  Kapurdigiri, 
I^hauli  and  Oimar,  of  the  third  century 
before  Christ.  These  inscriptions  call  them- 
selves lipi,  writing ;  or  Dharma  lipi^,  sacred 
^vriting;  ,and  the  engraver  is  lipiKara,  and 
thia  last  word  being  also  used  in  the  Sutras 
of  Panini  it  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  that 
he  knew  the  art  of  writing. 

The  Semitic  race^  however,  were  acquainted 
with  letters  at  least  1800  years  B.  C.  Job  not 
only  gives  one  of  the  earliest  notices  we 
possess  of  the  practice  of  writing,  but  in 
chapter  xiz.  23  describes  four  different  modes 
of  recording  events.  Oh  that  my  words  were 
now  written !  Oh  that  they  were  printed  in 
»  book  I  that  they  were  graven  with  an 
iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever  1  and 
Ezekiel  iv.  1  is  ordered  to  take  a  tile  and 
portray  upon  it  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
EseUei  had  long  resided  at  Babylon»  where 
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events  were  recorded  on  tiles  two  feet  long, 
one  foot  broad,  and  four  infihes  thick ;  the 
drawing  or  inscription  was  made  on  the  brick 
of  soft  day,  which  was  first  hardoned  in  the 
sun   and   then  burned  in  a    kiln,  and  the 
bricks  at  Babylon  are  found  thus  marked, 
seemingly  by  a  stamp,  while  those  found  in 
Assyria  seem  to  have  been  cut  by  the  hand* 
In  South    Eastern    Asia,  chUdren  are  still, 
as  alluded  to  in  Jeremiah  zvii.  13,  taught  to 
form  the  written  characters  by  tradng  them 
in  clean  sand,  also  by   writing  them  with 
a  soapstone  or  potstone  pencil  or  with  char- 
coal, on  a  board    painted  black  or  white, 
or  on  the  leaves  of   a   black  book.    The 
leaves   of  the  palms    are    used  in   all  the 
two  peninsulas,  in  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  as 
books  and  as  diaries,  or  for  accounts  in  trade. 
The  characters  which  have  been  used  for 
Sanscrit,  as   seen    inscribed  on  sculptures, 
have  been  manifold;  the  Kutila  as  at  Vijayamun* 
der,  in  Udayapur,  and  oua  stone  slab  from  a 
temple  at  Ranode  and  at  Oujein.    An  old 
form  of  character  is  engraved  on  the  Allaha- 
bad column,  and  that  on  one  of  two  bronze 
tridents    found  at  Gopendara  in    Grarhwal 
was  in  this  old  character,  the  other  being  in 
nearly  modern  Deva-NagarL     The  latter  has 
been  largely  employed  in  writing  Sanscrit  in 
somewhat  differing  forms  and,  also,  as  it  is  now 
used,  but  another  form  of  it  is  known  aa 
Kanony-Nagari.    The  character  on  the  Al- 
lahabad column  is  Deva-Nagari  in  transitu, 
identical  with  that  of  the  &iya  inscription, 
and  also   like  Mr.    Wathen's    inscriptiona 
from  Qiigarat   and  those  of    Mahabalipur. 
The    character  of  the  Oaya  inscription  is 
known  to  be  of  the  eleventii  oentury.    A 
seal  was  found  at  Aseergbur  in  Kandeshi 
engraved  with  a  Deva  Nagari,   resembling 
the  6aya  or  Gour,  approaching  the  Alhha- 
bad.    That  on  the  Bhitari  Lat  or  pillar  at 
Ghazipur,  is  not  pure  Sanscrit,  nor  easily 
intelligible,  hut   its  character  is  the  same 
as  Allahabad  No.  2,  or  Eanoi^  Nagari,  with 
numerous  mis-spellings.  At  the  ancient  village 
of  Maguta,  district  of  Bhushan%  on  a  stone 
slab,  is  an  inscription  in  Sanscrit  verse^  the 
language  and  poetry   superior  to  anything 
seen  by  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  randit, 
Kamalakanta.    The  character    used  in  the 
inscriptions    is  called    the    Eulda,  and  is 
midway  between  the  Deva  Nagari  and  the 
Qauri.    Some  of  the  vowel  inflections  want- 
ing.   The  inscriptions  at  the  Budda  Gaya 
vaulted  cavern,  or  Nagaijuni,  are  in  old  Pali, 
of  date  B.  C.  280  to  B.  0.  247,  and  the 
character  used  in  the  inscriptions,  old  La^ 
Those  at  Mathiah  near  Bettiah,  at  Behra,  and 
at  Bediah,  are  in  Pali,  of  date  315  B«  O, 
and  the  character  used  in  the  inscriptions  is 
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wbitucg. 


oUPali.  TfaeobttTliotenasediattoinieripttoiifl 
fotnd  oa'anoietit  tciilptarei  in  SooAhem  Abm 
and  India,  may  faa  bfM./  named  ais  mktor:-^ 

AUahabud  Giq>la, 

Amsravati, 

Arameoan, 


A^lon  or  Bactrian, 
fi^gaii, 

Ghaldao-Pdhlvi  or 

Uuan. 


Par# 


Gtijarafi  Oopper  Plate, 
Qnjeratt  modem  Alphi^ 

Kistoa, 
Kufte, 
EttUU, 

Lator  Iitdfen  Pali, 
N^rbodda, 

Pali,  old»  of  the  Burmese 
f,    modem, 

Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  gives  the  following  list 
of  transitions  of  the  Indian  alphabet  from 
tike  time  of  Asoka,  with  some  of  the  moat 
marked  local  varieties  at  .present  in  use>  viz., 
those  used  in  the  sculptures  of 

,]|jrerbaddm 
Eistnai 


PiihoyireBe^ 

Parthian, 

Pehlyi, 

„    modem  Alphabet, 

„    Saaaaoian, 
PhosBician  of  M.  de  Lny- 

(noB, 

„       NvmiaiDaldo  of 

[ditto, 

Punic  of  M.  de  Lnyuea, 

Punjabi, 

Sah  Kinga  of  Saurahatra, 
Semitic^ 
SinaiUOy 
Syriac,  5fch  oentory, 

,,     modem, 
Veljnga, 
Tibetan, 
Western  Cavea. 
Zend. 


Telinga,  modem, 

Tibetan  modem. 

SqiiarePali, 

Gqjacati, 

Punjabi, 

Kashmiri, 

Bengali, 

'Devanagari» 


Aaoka'a  adiota  of  the  8rd 

c^tury,  6.  G. 
Westem  cav^ 
Baft  inaorlptio&at  Gimar, 
Gnpta  iiBoriptionait  Alia* 
.  haba4» 
Valabhi  Platea  fromGuja- 

rat. 
Sntila  inaori^tion  of  the 

leth  century  A.  D.  at 

Bareli, 

and  he  gives  the  following  ten  modifioations 
of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  from  K  C.  543  to 
A.  B.  1200,  Vic, 

Fiflh  bentttry  b.  o.,  Biae  of  Bnddlatt. 
-     Unoerlain!;  Weatam  Gavoa. 

Third  century  b.   o.,  Sansccit    iDaeripkiona   of 

Aaoka,  Junagarh. 
Second  oehtury  a.  d.,  Gujerat  dated  Plates. 
FiftSi  century  ±,  d.,  Allahabad  inacriptiona  of  the 

Oupta  dynaaly. 
Seventh,  century  A,  D.,  Tibetan  alphabet  formed 

from  SaoBcnt. 
Kinth  century  a.  1>.,  RuEila  InacripUona  from 

Bareilly,  a.  t>.  998. 
Eleventh  oeiltiiry  a.  d.,  Bengali  alphabet  aa  now 
.  modited.  Adiaar,  1O05  A.  d.      . 
Modem  Oeva-Nagari  alphabet. 
Old  Pali  alphabet  of  the  Burmeae,  compared  with 

A.  D,  200. 

At  present,  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia, 
Ihe  Roman  and  ItaHc  eharacters^  with  slidit 
^iactitie  points,  are  used  ^very  where  loj 
Die  Brilssb,  French,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  3pa- 
insh  and  Danes,  alike  m  writing^  printing  and 
^engraving,  aiid  the  simplicity  and  the  facility 
with  v^hieh  they  can  be'reiMl,  will,  befere  a 
hundred  years  pass  bye,  oemmefiid  them  to 
the  many  races  now  occui>ying  these  regions. 
4he  Arabic  letters  and  the  Arabic  nnmends 
are,  with  some  modiftcatio&S)  in  use  amoagst 
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the  mabottifidluis  ef  Arabia,  Beadi, 
Tihrkestan,  AfghatiMtan,  Betadilata  audi 
and  it6L£orma  reeeiTe  the  names  of 
Madkh,  Talik»  Naskh-Tatik,  Slftfia, 
and  Shakastah.  The  Gifto  alphabit  ii 
now  in.  use^  Amongst  the  faiada 
of  British  India,  the  Devanagan 
with  some  modilicatioBS,  is  applidbb 
Sanskrit,  Hin^  and  Marathl ;  many  di 
letters  of  the  Bengali  and  Uiya  are  Boiiil 
forms  of  the  Devanagari,  bat  so  chaafail 
to  need  to  be  studied  separately ;  the  !# 
lam  and  the  Tamil  tongaes  have  eaah  tiii 
own  distinct  forms  of  letters ;  tiieTalogna 
the  Karnata  oharactera  are  almoat  idaid 
The  Burmese,  the  Mou  or  Talieng  have  d 
distinct  characters,  the  Malay  laDgngii 
written  with  letters  modified  horn  the  AjaK 
and  the  Ohinese  continue  to  use  a  cbari 
intended  to  be  a  painted  iUnsUation  di 
object  to  be  indicated  ;  the  characken  of  li 
Japanese  are  also  diatinot.  Most  of  the  a 
Ajyan  races  of  British  India,  even  jet,il^ 
close  of  the  19th  century,  use  no  written  d 
racter ;  they  affix  their  marks  to  docmai^ 
the  implement  or  weapon  in  use  with  ta 
dagger,  a  staff,  a  balance,  n  trowel,  h 
those  of  them  who  now  write  with  lettenh 
adopted  one  of  the  alphabets  of  the  mon  i 
▼anced  nations  around  them.  The  h«M 
predial  slave  races  known  ia  tfaepeniiiadi 
the  pariah,  the  Holar,  the  Mfaang,  the  tt 
have  no  knowledge  of  letters ;  they  haie  Ibrt 
•thousand  years^  been  dwelling  ns  the  fi 
labourers,  in  daily,  hoorly,  contact  with  pe^ 
following  the  bud'hist  and  brahminical  ta 
ings,  but  they  have  not  acquired  either  Ihei 
glon  or  the  learning  of  their  masters  T^^ 
jar  and  Chamar  of  N.  India  are  all  ilii^i 
The  great  Qond  natioQ,  now  partly  under  i 
homedaa  rule>  patUy  under  British  doona 
have  no  written  oharaeter  of  their  ovoi ' 
very  few  of  them  know  how  to  read  or  wi 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Bh2|) 
Mondah,  Ho  or  Kol,  the  Kond  or  En,-1 
haps  all  the  Eolarian  races.  The.Ahi^^ 
Med,  Mev,  or  Meena,  tile  races  in  3iiatar,n 
of  the  forest  or  mountain  races,  the  O^ 
Saurah,  Suar,  Chenauar,  or  the  Tanadii' 
eastern  side  peninsula,  the  Toda,  Kota^' 
daga,  Or  Irukr  of  the  MeSgheny  HiUii  ^ 
how  to  read  or  write,  ner  is  it  known  M^ 
of  the  Kurb  or  Ejurumbar,  the  sbcfdm^ 
the  peninsula  of  :India,  can  read  or  wnte.^ 
is  remarkable,  bedaufle  with  their  g^jj^ 
they  must  have  numerous  sales,  the  fi* 
record  of  which  would  be  usefiil  tothtfij  * 

this  semaik  is  equaUy  ^FP^i^i^*^^^^^^^ 
other  «aoes  eiigaged  in  tiading  t>>°^ 
such  aa  the  Binjara  or  Tinihaia,  wiMv' 
oedtly  weto  thb  chitf  cArdesa  tiaifii^' 
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dia,  tbe  Cfaftkili,  Mtichi,  or  Cbamar^  katber 
workers ;  the  Mdi,  or  gardener  mce^;  the  Bel- 
dar  or  Woddara,  laboTiren,  road  makers^  tank 
diggers,  who  take  great  contracta  for  roads 
and  othenr  pablie  works- ;  and  the  smaller  broken 
tribes,  snefa  as  the  Beder  or  Yeddah  of  tbe 
peninsula  and  Ceylon,  the   Rhodia  of  that 
island,  the  Yerkala,.the  Kai-kara,  the  Bhoa- 
Xtth,  the  Makwa^  and  many  others  ;  the  Mon- 
gol  and  Mancho  of  dentral  Asia  have  charac- 
ten  which  they  use  in  writing.     It  is  not 
known  whether  the  tribes  near  the  Chinese 
frontier  and  Tibet^  the  Gyami,  Gyarung,  Tak- 
pa^  Man^ak^  Thoohn,  Bok-pa,  Horpa,  have 
any  knowledge  of  letters,  and  the  same  re- 
mark is  appilicable  to  the  broken  tri^s  in  Ne- 
pan],  particularly  to  the  languages  of  tbe 
Kiranti  group    in  Sast  Nepaul.    It  is  not 
known  that  any  of  the  tribes  near  the  valley 
of  Assam,  the  Aka^  Dofla,  Abor,  Bodo,  Dhi- 
mal,  Koch'h,  Garo,  Naga,  Mishmi«  Miri,  Mikir, 
Singpo,  Sheudu  or  Khassya  have  any  written 
tongue.     The  Reverend  Dr.  Mason  and  Mrs. 
Masonhave  tanght  letters  totheEaren,but  the 
Ka-ki,Ku-mi,  Ka-mi,  Pwo,  Takpa,  Ehampa, 
Kliftm-ti,  Shan  and  other  tribes  in  the  north 
of  Bumwh  are  not  known  to  have  any  means 
of  intercommunication   other   than    speech. 
The  Thai  race  in  the  south  of  the  Malay 
peninaola  have  a  literature,   but  the  negro, 
negrito,  alfuro  or  papnan  races,  in  the  Anda- 
xnans  and  eastwards  to  New  Guinea,  are  all 
alike  without  any  writing  characters. 

Jt^otwithstandmg  the  numerous  languages 
in  the  Archipelago,  the  writing  characters  are 
only  eight  or  at  most  nine  in  number.  The 
Javanese  alphabet,  like  all  others  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, is  written  from  left  to  right,  each  letter 
Lb  distinct  and  unconnected,  and  the  writing  is 
perpendicular  and  not  slanting.  It  is  the 
Dharaoter  used  for  the  Javanese  proper,  the 
Sanda,  the  Bali,  anditis  believed  theLombok, 
and  ineludiog  Palembang  in  Sumatra,  it  is 
BfUBTcnt  among  twelve  millions  of  population. 
0at  in  prior  times,  other  characters  to  the 
Bxtent  of  twelve  in  number,  have  prevailed  in 


In  Sumatra,  beginning  from  the  west,  the 
ElffSt  evidence  of  a  native  written  character  is 
axDong  the  Batak,  and  it  is  singular  th^  a 
%wition  of  oannibahr  should  possess  the  know- 
L^^e  of  letters.  There  was  assuredly  nothing 
yt  the  kind  iu  Europe  or  continental  Asia  until 
.c>ng  after  men  had  ceased  to  eat  each  other. 
S9ie  Somt  of  the  Batak  letters  ia  hori«>wtal. 

The  Eorinohi  alphabet,  among  the  people 
^M  tbia  'n4me  iU  Samatra  who  Ixorder  on 
^eoangkabau,  has  29  characters  and  consistB 
p^  hotisoQtal  or  dightly  raised  aoralohmga 

The  Bcjang  is  iiie  alphabet  of  Letnbaand 
=^aaammah  on  the  western  side  of  Samatra. 
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Itconsistsof  238uhatantive  characters,  formed 
of  upright  scratches  or  strokes,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  complete  than  either  the 
Batak  orEorinchi. 

The  Lampung  nation,  Which  occupies  that. 
portion  of  the  south-western  side  of  Sumatra 
which  lies  opposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it 
only  by  tbe  straits  of  Sunda,  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar alphabet,  which  consists  of  19  substan- 
tive letters  with  double  or  treble  consonantn, 
making  them  up  to  44.  It  has  a  great  dea^ 
of  that  angular  linear  and  meagre  form  which 
characterizes  the  other  Sumatran  alphnbets. 

The  Achin  and  Malay  of  Sumatra  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Arabic  character. 

The  Bima  alphabet  formerly  in  use  amongst 
the  Bima  people  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa^ 
east  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  has  now  given 
way  to  the  alphabets  of  the  Celebes. 

In  Celebes  are  two  distinct  alphabets,  one 
of  them  the  Bngi,  at  present  in  use  over  the 
whole  island,  aud  which  extends  to  Boutoa 
and  Sumbawa  and  wherever  the  Bugi  nation 
have  settled  or  colonized.  The  modem  Bu- 
gi has  23  substantive  characters,  consisting 
mostly  of  small  segments  of  circles  running 
horizontally.  The  Bugi  letters  have  no  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Sumatra,  or  Java,  or 
even  to  tbe  obsolete  alpliabet  of  Sumbawa. 
The  other  alphabet  of  Celebes  is  now  obsolete. 

The  ninth  and  last  alphabet  of  tho  Archi- 
pelago is  the  Philippine,  that  of  tbe  Tagala 
nation  of  the  great  island  of  Lucon  or  Liiconia 
and  consists  of  1 3  charactws.  It  is  the  only 
one  existing  in  the  whole  of  this  group,  and 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  used  among 
the  civilized  tril)es  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
having  spread  even  to  Magindanao  and  Sulu. 
The  forms  of  the  letters  are  .rather  bold  and 
more  complex  than  that  of  the  Sumatran  al- 
phabets. 

In  the  Archipelago,  thus,  are  nine^  distinct 
alphabets,  every  one  of  which  appears' to  be  a 
separate  and  a  native  invention.  But  they 
are  not  only  distinct  from  each  other,  they 
differ  equally  from  all  foreign  alphabets.  They 
are  the  produce  of  five  large  islands  only,  out 
of  the  innumerable  ones  which  compose  the 
Archipelago.  The  most  fertile  and  civilized 
island,  Java,  has  produced  the  inost  perfect 
alphabet,  and  that  which  haa  acqoii^  the 
widest  diffosion.  The  entire  great  group  of 
the  Philippines  has  produced,  and  that  in  its 
greatest  and  most  fertile  island  only,  a  single 
alphabet ;  even  tbiB  one  is  less  perfect  than 
the  alphabets  of  the  western  nations,  in  pro- 
portioaas  the  Philippine  islanders,  when  first 
seen  by  Europeans,  were  in  a  lower  state  of 
civilization  than  the  nations  of  the  wept  pf 
the  Archipelago.  The  totigues  spoken,  never- 
thelessi  are  very  numerous ;  viz  : — 
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WBITIMO. 


waiTIHQ. 


Lakquaqmu 


Spoken  at 


1  Mftlay    .. 

2  Javanese.. 

3  Saasak  ... 


Singapore. 
Java...  ., 
Lombok  ., 


5 


4  MacMSar. 


5  Bugis 


6  Bouton... 

7  Salayer... 

8  Tomore... 


f  9  TomoliOD. 
10  Langowen 


3 

2 


11  Batahan.. 

12  Belaog,... 

ISTanawanko 

14  Kema   • 

15  Bantek ... 


16  Menado... 

17  Bolaoghi- 
.    tam.. 


Written 
ckasae* 

iaroied. 


Aral)io 
Javanese 


Religion  and 
books. 


3.  CelebsflNatiys... 
near  Ma- 
cassar. 
Large  part  Native 
ofS.Celebes  distinet 
from  Ma- 


Boutosg ... 


IndigeBes  of 
Lou  b  u  ky  a 
pure  Halay 
race,  profess- 
ing mahonie- 
danism. 
Mafaomedana. 


Do. 


Salayer    ... 
E.      penin- 


S7  KaionUbndfl.. 
28  Batchian 


Ncrtiii      ol 


29  Qani.. 


30 
81 


Saboe 
Qalela 


1 


A  village'is 


Mahowirfip; 
tants,  liketlie 
ing. 

Kaliieetti-li%; 


S3  Liang,  &o. 


...^ A  large  island 

I  S.  of  Celebes. 

A  smaller,  do. 

Pagans. 

sula olfCels'i    Nora.— The  people 
bea  :    Bat-  speakiog  these  five  lan- 


ohian.... 


Plateau    oi 
Minahasa. 

S.  £.  coast 
of     do. 

West  do. 
East  do. 


guages  of  Celebes  are  of 
pure  Malayan  type,  and 
all  bat  the  Tomore  race 
are  equal  in  civilisa- 
tion to  the  trueMalays. 
These  nine  languages', 
with  many  others,  are 
spoken  in  the  K.  W. 
Peninsulaof  Celebes,  by 
the  people  called  Alfu- 
ros.  These  languages 
are  falling  into  disuse, 
and  Malay  is  becoming 


33 
34 

35 
36 


A  suburb  of  the  general  medium  of 


1 8  Sangiiir  is- 
lands  &Siaa.. 


Menado. 

Chief  town. 

On  N.  W. 
coast  be- 
tween Me- 
uado  and 
Licoupang 


19  Salibabo 
islands,also 
called  Ta 
laut. 

20  Sula    18 
lands..     .. 


communication.  Moat  of 
the  people  are  bein^ 
converted  to  Christi- 
anity. 


Two  groups  of  islands 
between  Celebes  and  the 
Philippines.  The  in- 
habitants resemble  the 
people  of  Menado. 


p 

0 


& 


21  Cajeli 

22  Wayapo... 

23  Massaratty 

24  Amblau... 


8  villages  on 
the  eastern 
sldeofBou- 
m. 

An  island 
S.  E.  of 
Bouru 
25  Temate...|The  north- 
ernmost 
island  of 
the3Coluo- 
cas 

Next  island 
of  Molno- 
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E.  of  Celebes,  Malays 
of  the  Mduooa  type^ 
Mahomedans. 

These  people  are  alli- 
ed to.  the  natives  of 
Cersm.  Cajeli  people  are 
mahomedans. 


Inhabitants  some- 
what mixed  with-  the 
indigenes  of  Qtblob 


Inhabitants  undistin- 
gnishable  from  those  of 
!Uniate» 


the  apen-  MakomedsK 
insula    of 
GUolo 
VUlagee  in 
K.  Oilolo. 


.1 


VOlaeta  OD 


Morella      and 

Mamalla 
Batu  merah 


Lank!,  Aailulu  In  W.  Am- 
Wakssiho.  .   boyna 

Sapama JAn    island 

eastofAm- 


37  Awaiya... 
88  Oamacian. 

39  Telnti  apd 

Hoya... 

40  Ahtiago  and 

Tobo.... 

41  Ahtiago... 


42  Qah... 

43  Wahai 


i 


Inbabitairls 

Alfnros.    Tbejm 

digeoea  of  fitfrn 

type,  bot  bcoB  i 

and  Papuan  ksi 

features.  Fagui 

Of  mixed  Virl 

UMN.coast|PolyBesiaii  tjfa  1 

of  Amboy- 

na 

Do.in  N. 

W.    do        

Asubnrbttd    Inha^fjt****  ^ 
Moloeoa  Mal^  % 
mahomedaaa. 

MahomedaM  1 
Temate. 

d 

btown  PdyoflSMt 
and  speakiiiK  tte  I 
langnage  as  A* 
Oeram,  oppoiila 

Indigenes  flf  B4 
sian  type^  Bsv  4 


Amboyna. 


boyna 


ViUages  on 
the  south 
of  Ceram. 

Villagea  on 
theS.  coast 
of  Ceram. 

Indigenes, 
inlaodfirom 
Ahtiago 
B.Cevun... 

N.  poastof 
Ceranu. 


Mixed  bronBl 
or      PolynflOUi 
Malay  type^ 


Allnroslof  f4 
op  brown  P*[j* 
type.  Pagans. 

Alfnies     of   1 


44  Goram 


45  MaUbello 


48  TeoT 


Ke  Islands 


Inhabitants  o(i 

of  the  N.  ««* 
Ceram  of  nux"" ' 
speak  several  £ifj 
this   UmgoagB-  ' 


Of  mixed  iM^i 


51 


52 
68 


Myaol  interior. 
Dorey  ••. 


Small  is* 
lands  E.of 
OeranL 
Small  ia-  Brown  ftpW 
land  S.  £.{lyiMflinn  xaoe.  tf^ 
of  Qoram. 

Small     ia-         Da  4^ 

landS.B.of 
Matabello. 

OniheW.Mftv 
Islands.  Tmalali^ 
puana.  Fatgaai. 

W.  of  K.  fl* 
TmePHMuna 

N.ol  Ooiii.^ 
dyilixed  P^9>{^ 
mixture  of  3kv 
Malaya. 


1 


K.  coast  of 
K.  Guinea 


54 


w 


Tefeo     •••    *) 
Vaiqneno  in  | 

EasiTimor  VL. 
Brissi  in  W. 

Timor ...    J 


•••••••...•• 


Do.      do. 


.  IntmsdiitiH 
ttie  tmesadAili^ 

PapoaUr  |>gB^ 
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WUFAT*NAlfA. 


WUBDA. 


55  Sava. 

56  BoitL 


57  Allor 
68  Sokr 


6f  Bajau  or  Sea 
Oypnas 


lalandaW.ofTimixr, 

of  mixed  cace  with  ap- 
parently much  of  the 
hindu  type. 

Islands  betweenFIo- 
resandTimor*  Inhabi- 
tant^ of  dark  Papuan 
type. 

A  roam!ne  tribe  of 
fisherman  of  Malayan 
type  all  over  the  Ar- 
ohipelacp. 


The  moat    ancieut  Arabic   charaoter  waa 
tba  Kufia    It  seems  to  have  been  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  Arabiaas  of  Mecca.    Some  learned 
writers  generalise  abouttbe  propriety  of  every 
laiignage  having   its  own  natural  alphabet, 
forgetting  that  a  new  alphabet  has  not  been 
born  with  every  tongue.    Th4  single  alphabet 
of   Phoenicia  haa  been  modified  for  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia  west  of  the 
ludus,  and  for  all  the  languages  of  Northern 
Africa,  except  that  the  Tuarik  of  the  great 
Western  Desert   have  an  alphabet  of  native 
growth.    The  received  Roman,  Grecian  and 
Hebrew  alphabets,  have  together  all  the  con- 
sonants   needed   for    Arabic,    except   three. 
When  Europeans  began  to  print  Greek,  they 
oopied  all  the  contractions  of  the  manuscript, 
tliongh  these  must  have  enormously  increased 
the  trouble  of  printing.     After  that,  without 
the  slightest  real  advantage,  it  was  customary 
in  dictionaries  to  give  Anglo  Saxon  quotations 
in  type,  which  was  copied  from  the  handwriting 
of   the  Anglo-Saxon   manuscripts.     German 
qootations  in  the  modificatious  of  Gothic  type 
used  iu  Germany,  Danish  in   that  used  in 
I^enmark,    and  «o  forth  : — gradually    these 
trammels  have  been  thrown  off,  all  but  the 
Oreek  type.     In  Africa,  amongst  the  Kiighis, 
Aod  amongst   mahomedans  of  India,  a  holy 
jnan,  to  cure  sickness,  writes  an  invocation 
on  a  board  or  slate  or  paper,  which  is  washed 
off  and  given  to  the  sick  person  to  drink, — 
J^ubbock  Origin  of  CivilwcUion,  p.  16.  Crat/Q- 
f%urd  Dictionarp  of  the  Archipelago  Prituep 
^ntigu%iie$  by  Thomas,  Wallace^  Malay  Ar- 
chipeloigo,  vol.  ii.  p,  292-295.  Jameaon. 

WRONGON.    Malbal.  Arsenic. 

WBY-NECK.  Of  the  smaller  British  land- 
birds,  few  occur  in  India,  and  these  are 
znostly  rarities  in  the  west»  but  the  wry-ueck 
is  not  uncommon,  though  little  observed. 

WDBOIEA.  Bus.    Calico. 

WUCHNAK.  Mahb.  Aconitum  ferox,  WalL 

WUD,  a  name  of  Buddha. 

WTTDA.  Ar.  Ck>wrie. 

WUD  ALU.  Tbl.  Phaseolus  mungo,  Linn. 

WUDDAB.    See  India,  Waddar. 

WUDUGA.  Tbl.  Alangium  hexapetalum,£. 

WUFAT-NAMA.  Ab«  the  history  of  one's 
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WU6I,  a  great  maritime  people  of  Celebes, 
the  Maccassar  men.  See  Bugi,  India. 
WUJAH-UL-MULE.  See  Kalmuck. 
WUJERABAE.    See  Hot  Springs. 
WUJJU.     See  Kelat. 
WUKAMA  MARAM.    Tak.     Diospyros 
cordifolia,  Bo»b, 

WUKEEL,  or  VAKIL.  Ab.  Hind.  Pbbs., 
an  agent. 

WUKKU.  Tak.    Crotolaria  juncea. 
WUKNA  MARAM.  Tail    Diospyros  cor- 
difolia. 
WUL.  Sw.  WooL 

WULENA.    Hind.    Sterculia  Wallichii. 
WULUE  KEERAT.   Tam.     Convolvulus 
repens,  Linn. 

WULLABHIPUR  See  India. 
WULLEE,  or  Wall.  Ar.  a  saint  who  can 
perform  miracles. 

WULLEK,  of  the  maps  of  India,  is  sup- 
posed by  Colonel  Tod  to  be  the  ancient  city 
of  Balabhi.  It  is  now  an  inconsiderable  vil- 
lage.    See  Balhara. 

WULL-ELLU,  also  Ellu.  Can.  Sesamum 
orientale. 

WULLI  KIRAI,  or  Vulli  KiraL  Tam. 
Convolvulus  re(>ens. 

WULLT-KOLA.  Bbng.  Hind.  Musa 
sapientum. 

WULUR,  a  lake  12  miles  lone,  in  Kash- 
mir, through  which  the  Jhelum  flows ;  on  its 
little  inland  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
ancient  temples  of  Martund. — Adams. 

WUL-WALA.  Tbl.  Dolichos  uiiifiorus, 
Zinu.  ' 

WUMA  MARA.  Can.  Calophyllum  ino- 
phyllum,  Linn. 

WUMB.  Mab.  Nephelium  longanum. 
WUNDE.  Can.  Female  tree  of  Calysaocion 
longifolia,  Hosob. 

WUNGU,  or  Ketangi  wood,  of  Java,  is 
often  used  instead  of  teak  :  the  grain  is  some- 
what finer;  when  in  full  blossom,  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  tree  existing. 
WUNI,  of  Java,  affords  a  reddish  wood. 
WUNJAH  MARAM.  Tah.  Acacia  amara, 
WUld. 

WUNJOOLI  MARAM.  Tah.  Gedrela 
toona,  Ro»6i. 
^VUN  SENTAKL  See  Japan. 
WUNT.  Sans.  The  second  titular  honor 
given  to  a  hindu  in  India,  as  Raja  Eshwara 
Doss,  Dyawnnt  Bahadur,  also  Raja  Indrawunt 
Bahadur. 

WURAK.  Hind.  Fshtu.  Bhamnus  virga- 
ius,  also  R.  Persica)  , 

WUBD.  Abab.  Rosa  oentifolia,  Roxb. 

WURDA,  tributary  to  the  Weingunga, 

rises  in  ^e  Satpoora  mountains  in  lat  21'' 

44'  Ion.  78^  25'  and  runs  generally  N.  W.  to 

S.  E.,  length  about  250  miles*  It  receives  the 
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WUZBE&XS. 


WU2ffiBEt. 


Payne  Gaaga/  320  m\)&k  About  8,000  sq. 
miles  are  drained.  It  is  lordable,  exoept  at 
the  height  of  the  rains  ;  then  bavi gable  for 
100  miles  above  its  mouth.  See  Sanatoria. 
Wardab. 

WURFEL.  GBB,Di6e. 

WURFEIrSALTPETRE,  Gbr.  Nitrate  of 

soda*    ' 

WURIA.  Hind.  Corylus  oolnrua. 

WURNA  BANEHA.  Sans.  Mixed  castes, 
mkd  to  be  employed  in  Nbrthern  India  to 
include  new  castes  admitted  into  the  Hindu 
religion.  The  only  mixed  castes  to  be  found 
itt  Southern  India,  consist  of  illegitimate 
children,  the  offspring  of  the  dancing  girls 
attached  to  the  temples,  of  whom  the  girls 
•are  brought  up  to  their  mothers'  occupations, 
and  the  boys  as  temple  florists  and  musicians. 

WURRIALE.  Gnz.  Hind.  Fennel  seed, 
Nigeilasativa. 

WURRUS.  Mar.  Bignonia  quadriloonlaris. 

WURZEL.  Cheiiopodiace©. 

WTJSAWEU.  See  India. 

WUSEBAT  NAMEH.    Arab.    A  will  or 

testament. 

WUSEEQA.  A  bond  or  written  agreement. 
WU-SUNG.  See  Shanghai 
WU-l'SAU.  China.  Tiger  poison.  This  is 
a  well  prepared  extract  from  a  root  grown  in 
the  interior  of  China,  which  presenU  all  the 
appearance  of  Aconitnm  ferox.  A  very 
minute  quantity  of  the  Wu-tsau  when  put  on 
the  tongue,  produces  intense  tingling  and 
numbness  in  the  tongue  and  lips,  after  it  is 
chewed.  The  Wu-tsau  is  the  name  of  the 
plant  from  the  root  of  which  the  poison  is 
prepared.  It  is  used  by  certain  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  China. 

WUTTAN.  Ar.  Hind.  Pers,  A  native 
country,  a  patrimony,  a  property.  The  term 
Wuttuudar  is  fondly  cherished  by  a  class 
of  hereditary  officers  in  Central  India  as  their 
distinctive  appellation,  jind  means  there  a 
holder  of  native  or  home  rights, — MdtoolnCs 
Cmti^al  India,  vol.  i.  ji>.  176. 

WUTTU,  a  Rajput  race  in  thetracts  along 
the  Sutlej,  about  Pakpatta. 

WOZ  AET.  Ab,  a  daily  performance  of  duty. 
WUZEEREE,  one  of  the  largest  aiid  mort 
important  tribes  in  Afghanistan,  brave,  warlike 
\)\xt  predatory.  They  hold  the  rugged  and  lofty 
hilis  adjoining  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
Kohat ^district  (that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
Meeranzye  valley  and  the  hills  round  Babadoor- 
kheyl,)  and  the  north-weetern  border  of  the 
Dehra  Ishmael  Khan,  that  is,  the  valley  of 
Bunnoo,  and  the  plains  of  Murwut  and  Tank. 
These  hills  run  down  to  the  point  where  the 
great  Suleeman  range  commencctt ;  near  this 
pomt  the  Qoomtd  range  debouches  from  the 
hills  almost  opposite  Tank,    The  valley  of 
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the  Goomid  forms  tiie  Golaree  ?m  ttew^ 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  to  and^ 
Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia  enten  into  In- 
dia, and  soarcely  inf  eriox  to  the  Khybtt  ha 
of  Peshawur  ^r  the  Bolan   Pass  of  Sisdk 
The  hills  on  either  side  of  this  pass  an  held 
by  Wuzeeree ;  the  Wuzeeree  hills  ioimlka 
western  limit  of  the  Joorduk  Pass,  which  ii 
the  main   line  of   conmiunication  betw«ei 
Bunnoo  and  Kohat    Just  to  the  east  of  tidi 
pass  lies  Bahadoor-kheyl,  and  also  the  filiifN 
of  Kbarrah  and   Lntumur,  at  wbieli  time^ 
places  the  Trans-Indus  mines  are  utoited.' 
The  Wnaeeree  bills  also  command  the  ooM 
of  the  Koomm  and  Groombelie  rivers  intothi 
Bunnoo  valley.    The  Wuieeree  tribe  an  nn- 
merous  and  sub-divided  into  various  seetw 
The^birth  plac^  of  this  race  woald  saem  lo 
be  the  snowy  ran^e,  which  runs  to  the  son^ 
east  of  Jelallabad  and   Cabul.    From  tliii 
range  they  appear  to  have  moved  doiminrii 
towards  the  Derajat  b<»der.     They  aie  nobk 
savages  of  pure  blood,  pastoral  babitB,  fiem 
disposition  and  wild  aspect     They  can  mus- 
ter probably  (were  the  whole  tribe  onitsd), 
as  many  as  20,000  or  30,000  fightiiqi  bki, 
and  if  combined  might  make  themselves  ftr- 
midable.     But  though  they  are  less  addietat 
to  internecine  contests  than  other  hill  tiibe^ 
and  are  so  far  united,  they  are  yet  net  aptto 
join  all  these  forees  together  against  an  exter- 
nal foe.     They  are  bold  and  ^Brodom :  M 
as  soldfers,  not  equal  to  the  most  muti 
tribes.     Many  of  them  live  in  tents,  or  ii 
temporary  dwelltngs  resembling  tents ;  in  tb 
winter  frequenting  the  more  genial  dimeflf 
the  lower  ranges,  and  in  summer  retreatag 
to  feed  their  flooks  in  higher  altitudes.   Sobi 
of  thmn  have  engaged  in  cultivation  aacHurt 
encroached  on  the  weaker  tribes  of  the  phdM) 
of  these,  again,  many  will  only  cultivate  dtf- 
ing  the  cold  months ;  and  as  the  heat  ^ 
proaehes  will  reap  their  crops  and  retire  to  thi 
mounta  ins.     But  the  tendency  to  extend  M 
cultivation,  and  even  to  settle  in  the  pbi^ 
has  of  late  years  been  inereasing  among  tb 
Wuzeeree.    The  tribe  generally  is  quite  iii^ 
pendent,  both  of  the  Kabul  and  the  BdAk 
governments ;  but  some  members  of  tiiediB 
who  hate  taken  4ap  their  abode  as  enltiiiitf 
in  the  Bunnoo  valley  have  become  Bi^ 
subiects.     Many  sections  of  Wasiri  hav^  M 
British  connokiott  with  the 


smce 


maintained  peiiceable  relatioiiB  wi&tUli' 
tish.  These  people^  driving  the  abor^^' 
Bunnoo  before  them,  have  ooottpied  paMf 
gronndB  on  the  western  border  of  ^  ^*i( 
and  have  taken  peasession  of  ovltmtsdii^ 
in  the  same  vicisity,  amouitang  to  abesk^ 
third  of  the  ouitttnble  •  avea  cf  the  vilV' 
Under  the  Sikh  regime,  there  wen 
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dispntes  between  these  Wuzeeree  and  the  go- 
'  Temment  (inasmuch  as  revenue  could  in  those 
days  only  be  collected  by  force  of  arms)^  and 
aho  between  them  and  the  Bttunoo  people, 
who  asserted  claims  they  could  not  enforce,  to 
a  patrimony  which  had  been  gradually  usurp- 
ed. In  1848,  Major  Ed  wardes  effected  a  settle- 
ment with  these  Wazeeree  and  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  on  behalf  of  the  Sikh 
government ;  he  confirmed  them  in  their  pos- 
sessions, and  arranged  with  them  for  the  re- 
gular payment  of  their  dues  to  the  ruling 
power.     These  Wazeeree  continue  as  valued 
agriculturists  and  tax-payers.    The  condition 
of  these  people  is  satisfactory  to  themselves 
and  creditable  to  British  rule.     Three  sec- 
tions of    the   Wazeeree  tribe   misbehaved, 
namely^  the  Cabal-kheyl,the  Mushood  Wuzee- 
rees  (both  of  which  entirely  dwell  in  the  hills 
and  have  no  possessions  in  the  plains,)  and 
the    Omerzye  Wuzeeree,  which  latter  clan 
originally  cultivated  in  Bunnno  and  afterwards 
rebelled.    The  C^bul-kheyl  Wuzeeree  inhabit 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Wuzeeree  hills, 
not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Koorrum. 
They  are  near  neighbours  of    the  Tooree. 
They  overlook  the  western  portion  of  Meeran- 
zye  and  they  adjoin  the  Bahadoor-kheyl  sub- 
divisions of  the  Kohat  district     They  were  a 
wild  laii^Iess  set,  always  ready  to  join  with  the 
Tooree,Zemoosht  Affghan,  and  Orukzye,  in  any 
mischief,  such  as  raids  on  the  Bungush  and 
Kbnttnk  villages  of  the  Kohat  district.  In  the 
autumn  of  1850  they  signalized  themselves 
by  an  audacious  attack  on  Bahadoor-kheyl  and 
its  salt  mines.     For  this  purpose  they  assem- 
bled in  considerable  force  and  induced  many 
of  the  Khuttuk  villages  round  Bahadoor-kheyl 
itself  to  league  with  them.    The  affairs  with 
the  Omerzye  have  been  serious.    Like  other 
Wuzeeree,  they  at  first  cultivated  in  the  Bun- 
noo  valley  lands  which  had  been  wrested  from 
the  Bunnoochee  of  the  neighbourhood.    The 
head  of  these  Bunnoochee  was  a  local  chief 
named  Bazeed  Khan*    The  Omerzye  used  to 
pay  their  revenue     through  this  man,  who 
"Was   responsible  for  the  collection.     Some  of 
the  Omerzye  used  to  reap  the  harvest,  go  off 
to  the  hills,  deserting  their  land,  and  leaving 
Sazeed  Khan  to  pay  instead  of  them.    The 
Ijdushood  section  of  Wuzeeree  is  strong  and 
xniachievous.     They  inhabit  the  most  southern 
of  the  Wuzeeree  hills.    It  is  the  section  which 
oGcapy  both  Sides  of  the  Qoleeree  Pass.  Even 
^hey  were  hardly  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
caravans  of  hardy,  well-armed  traders  from 
central  Asia.  But  they  plundered  any  travellers 
they  could,  and  they  perpetually  carried  off  the 
lierds  of  camels  chiefly  belonging  to  merchants 
that  grazed  near   the    foot    of   the     hills. 
Sanrounded  by  the  Wuzeeree  billS;  and  adjoin 
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ing  the  western  border  of  Bannoo,  is  the 
small  valley  of  Dour^  inhabited  by  a  distinct 
race,  and  containing  about  8,000  inhabitants. 
This  valley  originally  belonged  to  the  Door- 
tinee  kingdom.  It  Was,  together  with  other 
outlying  tracts,  formally  ceded  to  Runjeet 
Singh  by  the  tripartite  treaty  of  1838 ;  but 
afterwards,  in  1847,  the  British  relinquished 
all  claim  to  i^  on  behalf  of  the  Sikhs.  The 
people  of  Dour  more  than  once  expressed  a 
wish  to  come  under  British  jurisdiction,  but 
the  offer  was  not  accepted.  During  the  treaty 
negotiations  of  1855,  the  ameer  of  Kabnl's 
representative  urged  that  the  valley  once  form- 
ed an  integral  portion  of  the  Dooranee  empire, 
and  that  His  Highness  now  wished  to  take  it, 
provided  that  the  British  did  not  claim  any 
title.  The  government  replied  that  the 
British  did  not  desire  to  assert  any  claim,  nor 
to  interfere  with  the  ameer,  if  he  chose 
to  re^annez  it  to  his  kingdom. 

Below  the  Wuzeeree  limits,  a  little  south  of 
the  Qoomul  river,  are  the  Sheorani  hills,  stretch- 
ing from  the  latitude  of  Dehralshmael  Khan 
downwards  to  nearly  the  latitude  of  Dehra 
Futteh  Khan,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  la 
these  hills  is  the  lofty  square-shaped  mountain 
called  Tukht-i-Suliman  or  Solomon's  Throne, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  Sulimani  range^ 
running  for  300  miles  parallel  to  the  Indus 
and  forming  the  western  frontier  of  British 
India.  At  the  base  of  this  mountain  runs  the 
important  Zerkunnee  pass,  the  high  road  for 
caravans  to  and  from  Kandahar.  The  Sheo- 
rani are  of  Fathan  lineage,  of  inferior  stature 
to  the  Wazeeree ;  they  are  warlike  and  preda- 
tory, and  quite  independent.  The  number  of 
their  fighting-men  has  been  set  down  at 
10,000  ;  but  this  is  found  to  be  high.  They 
can  muster  1,000  men  within  a  day's  notice  ; 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  they  could 
muster  3,000  more.  They  adjoin  the  British 
tracts  of  Tak  (partially)  in  the  north,  then 
Kolachee,  then  Dnrrabund,  and  lastly  Choud- 
wan — ^all  in  th^  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan  district, 
and  forming  the  border  plains  of  the  Upper 
Derajat  up  to  annexation.  With  all  the 
above  tracts  the  Sheorani  were  long  at  feud. 
They  would  attack  towns,  burn  villages,  and 
carry  off  prisoners  aud  cattle.  The  people  of 
the  plain  would  make  reprisals  and  retaliation, 
and  thus  the  fend  would  be  inflamed.  The 
Sheorani  were  so  much  feared,  that  the  arable 
lands  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  were  all 
left  untitled,  and  the  neighbouring  plain  vil- 
lages paid  them  regularly  one-fourth  of  their 
produce  to  buy  off  depredation,  the  Sikh 
government  being  unable  to  restpun  them. 

South  of  the  Sheorani  hills  on  the  con- 
terminous of  the  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan 
and  Dehra  Qazeo  Khan  districts,  there  dwell 
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ihe  amall  PaliiaD  tribe  of  Oabteiani,  mus- 
tering about  1,000  fighting-men,  Thej  »re 
brave  and  pufCDacioafl,  but  not  predatory. 
They  dwell  chiefly  in  the  hilk,  and  are,  eo  £iir, 
independent ;  but  many  of  them  poaeees  an4» 
culCiyale  lands  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  conseqaently  within  British  terri- 
tory. Before  annexation  they  used  to  be 
quite  as  violent  as  their  neigbboursi  especiaUy 
duving  the  continuance  of  a  deadly  feud  with 
the  Kusranee.  The  quarrel  w«a»  however, 
composed  by  Major  Edwardes  before  an- 
nexation ^  and  subsequently  they  have  eviiw 
ced  a  good  and  friendly  disposition.  On 
the  border  of  the  Oshterani  hills,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Dehra  FuttehEhan,is  the 
Voooh  or  Korah  passi  faced  by  the  British 
outposts  of  Doulalwalla  and  Vehoa.  This 
point  is  of  some  topographioal  importance,  as 
constituting  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Fathan  and  Beloch  tribes.  The  internal  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  tribe  is  fully  set  forth 
in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Elphinsfcone  and  Mijor 
£dwarde8. — Seed.  Oovt.  India^  No,  2. 

WTALA.    Tel.    Yitex  negundo,  Linn. 

WTANG,  in  the  Gillolo  Passage,  9  miles 
8.  E.  of  Syang,  is  the  most  northerly  of  a 
range  of  islands  stretching  from  Syang  to 
Waygiou . — Horg/ield. 

WTANO.  A  play  or  theatrical  representa- 
tion of  the  Javanese, 

"WYNAAD,  a  district  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, on  the  western  slopes  of  the  western 
ghats,  in  which  coffee  plantations  have  been 
larger  and  successfully  formed.  There  is  little 
forest  land  remaining,  save  in  the  mountain 
ranges  adjacent  to  the  differents  ghauts.  I^rom 
the  Pariah  Pass  to  Sultan's  Battery,  a  distance 
of  some  forty  miles,  the  traveller  meets  with 
nothing  but  open  grass  land  interspersed  with 
paddy-fields,  instead  of  those  dense  jungles 
breathing  fevers  and  pestilenoe.  Perhaps, 
as  late  as  the  present  century^  much  of 
that  arid  grass  land  described  as  extending 
from  Pariah  Pass  to  Sultan's  Batteiy  was 
forest.  This  may  be  traced  from  the  fact  of 
the  different  temples  aud  places  held  sacred 
by  the  natives  being  almost  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  a  patch  of  heavy  forest.  This 
quiet  yet  rapid ^destructi on  of  valuable  land 
has  been  caused  prindpally  by  the  encourage* 
ment  given  to  Bhagi  cultivation,  where  a 
patch  of  noble  forest  is  felled  for  the  produc- 
tion  of  one  crop  of  miserable  grain,  sod  then 
le(t  to  generate  a  mass  of  rank  weeds  and 
stunted  bushes,  while  the  same  wasteful  pro-, 
cess  is  repeated  year  after  year  on  the  a(\join- 
ing  virgin  land.  In  1860^  a  tax  was  levied  in 
lieu  of  the  export  d  ixtj,  which  has  been  fibolished^ 


The  amount  is  two  rupees  an  acre  on  M 
actually  planted  with  coffee^  such  coffee  \m^ 
three  years  old.  The  tax  is  not  exoeasiTe^i 
we  take  the  average  yield  of  an  acre  to  be  6 
cwt.^  worth  40s.  per  cwt;  the  rate  is  flu  lea 
than  the  Ceylon  2^  per  cent  In  1860.  thi 
coffee  estates  were  as  under  : 

InCoffM  InGefo 

8  yean     lodaS 

old.        jBia. 

Acres.     Acres.    Aaw 

South  Wynsad 25      9,740    2,70S     1.WJ 

South-Blast  Wyniutd..     16      6,414    1,244{      )9^ 
North  Wynsad 24      8.095    M2S     S^« 

Total...  75  24,149  6,880i  4^101 
From  these  ftgur^  it  appears  that  in  I860,  in 
Wynaad  alone,  and  exclusive  of  Mysore,  Cqot^ 
&c,,  there  were  75  separate  properties  viik 
a  total  acreage  of  24,149,  of  which  consider* 
ably  more  than  one  third  is  in  bearing.  Taking 
the  coffee — ^young  and'  in  full ,  bearing,  t(h 
gether,  we  presume  Wynaad  produced  aboat 
40,000  owts.  of  the  berry.  Native  cnltiTa- 
tion  probably  makes  up  50^000  ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  coffee  plants  growing  in  Southern  Indit 
produce  more  than  an  equivalent,  say  100,000 
cwtB.  in  all.  In  regard  to  gualiiy^  prices  carrest 
in  which  Csnnon's  Mysore  rai^  with  Mocba, 
have  decided  the  point  in  favour  of  Uadras. 
The  Wynaad  forest  lands  are  principally  cod- 
tained  in  the  four  TJmshom  adjoining  the 
teak  f(»rests,  viz.,  Moonanad,  Ganapnthj- 
vuttum,  Ellornard,  and  Poolpully  dasam  d 
Eoopatode.  They  contain  blackwood,«i:CjiBd 
much  bamboo  land,  in  many  places  the  laod 
1  is  well  fitted  for  coffee.  The  destracdoi 
of  these  forests  not  cpntaining  teak  for  tkt 
houk  fide  cultivation  of  coffee,  maybecoo- 
sidered  legitimate  ;  but  not  so  for  raggtf, 
which  spoils  the  land  for  ever  from  heii^ 
cultivated  for  coffee.  Government  also  pofftfs 
some,  forest  lands  towards  Periah  and  Teriatei 
and  in  several  spots  over  Wynaad.  In  the 
teak  belt  are  several  bands  of  Coonuabv, 
some  of  the  Jani,  and  others  of  Mooly  caste; 
they  amount  to  libout, 

Coorumbur 200 

Qnrchea 50 


Fshniar  and  Poolisr.  lOO 
Chetty  aud  Sqnatten.  A 
The  former  live  entirely  in  the  forest.  Hmj 
^re  the  only  axe-men,  and  without  them  it 
would  be  difficult  to  work  a  forest  T^ 
Coorumbur,  through  their  headmen,  are  lielbl 
responsible,  and  the  Chetty  are  also  respoos- 
ble  for  their  Panniar  or  farm  slaves.  1^ 
Coorumbur  has  no  lack  of  laboc  His  serrictf 
are  constantly  called  for  by  the  wood  contnf' 
tor  and  the  planter.  They  will  not  leave  ibfi 
haunts  in  the  forests  for  any  time. — Eep.  Co^ 
For.  p.  26,  arid  1861-62  p.  I. 

WTH-QANOA,  or  Ban  Gaoga.  SesWoidik 
WYN-STEEN.  Dux.  Tartar, 
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X  is  the  24th  letter  of  the  Engliah  alphabet, 
and  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Qreek. 
At  the  beginning  of  words  it  has  the 
sound  of  Z,  at  the  end  of  words  and  in  the 
middle  of  some^  it  takes  the  sound  of  ks^  as 
in  lax,  axis,  bat  in  the  middle  of  other  words 
it  has  the  sound  of  gs,  as  in  example,  exhaust. 
It  has  been  sometimes  the  practice  to  repre- 
saut  the  Saaskrit  ksh  by  the  letter  x,  but  ksh 
is  an  acknowledged  compound  of  k  and  sb, 
and  its  representation,  therefore,  hj  a  single 
letter  is  not  advisable  nor  is  it  necessary, 

XA-KA>  A  mode  of  writing  the  name  of 
Sak'hya.    See  Buddha. 

XALBANE  or  XaXfiawti.  Gr.   Galbannm. 

XANADUy  the  seat  of  Chengiz  khan  in 
China. 

XANJUEA.  Hind.  Commelyna  obliqua. 
XANTHIUM  ORIENTALE.    Linn, 

X  indicum,  JSTon. 

Bun-okra,  Bsno.  |  Tala  noppi  cli«ttu,    TsL. 

Paraswapu  chettu,   Tel.  | 

Grows  is  most  parts  qf  India. 
XANTHIUM  STRUMARIUM. 


CaiN. 


HiMD. 


Kbagarwal, 
Lane-tsuni, 
WangftQ-tsuni, 


HiMD. 


>9 


Sl-rh, 

Ts'ang.rh" 

Gohm, 

Taar,  .,      . 

This  plant  was  formerly  used  in  medicine, 
in  £urope.  and  its  burs  and  the  prickles  on 
them  are  still  employed  in  India  and  China  ; 
ita  seeds  yield  a  lamppoil  and  are  made  into  a 
flour.  An  extract  is  prepared  from  the  roots 
and  in   Cbina  applied  to  ulcers.*— iSmtYA. 

XANTHO,  a  genus  of  Crustacea  of  which 
are  known  in  S.  £.  Aaia 

XAAtho  hirtiaeimufi,  Edw.  Red  Saa. 

rufopuQctatus,  £dw*   Hauritiuun 

asper,  Edto.  Red  Sea. 

scaber,  Edw.  Sunda  lalanda. 

Lamarckii,  Edto.  M aurititxs. 

Keynaudli,  Bdio,  iBilian  Ocean. 

FeroQii,  Gdw,  New  Holland. 

impresauB,'  Edw,  Mauritius. 

Uf  idus,  Edfv.  Mauritius. 

birtipes,  Sdto,  Red  Sea. 

punctatus,  JSdw.  Maaritius. 

inciaufl,  £dw,  Australia. 

radiatns*  JBdw,  Mauritius. 

XANiaOCfiEAS  SORBIPOLIA. 

The  tree. 
Wan-kwang-kwoy  Omv. 
This  beautiful  ftowering  tree  is  common  in 
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Peking,  the  N.  of  China,  at  King-chah  or 
Pek"chih-li.-^;Swi<A. 

XANTHOCHYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Gnttiferaj.  Cf 
these  the  X.  pictorius,  the  most  important^ 
is  a  native  of  the  valleys  among  the  Circar 
mountains;  the  X.  tinctorins  of  Linnteus 
has  lanceolate  acuminate  leaves^  wrinkled 
petioles  and  fruit  1-4  seeded. 

The  Mot-mooshun-hoonoo,  Can.,  of  Canara 
and  Sunda  is  a  large  Oarcinia,  oraXanthochy- 
mus.  It  occurs  above  the  ghats  oniy^  where 
common,  to  the  south  abundant.  Juice  ia 
not  used  medicinally,  wood  good,  fruit  is 
eaten. — En^.  Cyc.  Madras  Exh,  Jur.  Sep. 
See  C]u8iac8£8,  Stalagmitis  pictoria. 

XANTHOCHYMUS  MANGOSTANA. 
Ainslie,  syn.  of  Garcinia  mangostana,  Zinn 

XANTHOCHYMUS  OVALIFOLIUS  h 
found  in  the  Rangoon,  Pegu  and  Tounghoo 
districts,  but  is  rather  scarce ;  it  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  yield  gamboge. 

XANTHOCHYMUS  PICTORIUS.Roxb. 

Stalagmitis  pictorius,  G,  Don. 
Rata,  GHoaKA.  |  Dampel  ?  t«l 

Bampel,  Hind.    Chikati  mraku, 

IswaramamadXySiNaTsL. ;  Tamalamu,  '* 

This  beautiful  tree  is  remarkable  for  its 
black  flowers.  It  grows  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  India.  Is  very  plentiful  in  the 
Rangoon,  Pegu  and  Toungboo  districts.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  trees 
yielding  gamboge,  but  the  product  is  found 
not  to  possess  the  elements  of  gamboge  — 
Rohde,  MSS.  Bind.  TheaU  vol.  ii  o.  im  ' 

XANTHOPHYLLUM,  5jt,cci«. 
Saophew*  Burat, 

A  very  large  tree,  growing  in  Martaban, 
where  it  is  used  for  posts  and  rafters.  There 
are  two  species  of  Xanthophyllum  in  Tenas- 
■erim. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM  FLAVESCENS. 
RoxB.  A  largetree,  anative  of  the  hilly  parts  of 
the  province  of  Chittagong.— i?oa?6.  il.  «>.  222 

XANTHOPHYLLUM  VIRENS.   Roxb.  ' 

Giindee.  Bkno. 
A  large  timber  tree  of  the  forests  of  Sylhet 
'  wood  remarkably  hard  and  useful.— iJoarJ.  ii! 

XANTHOUS  TRIBES.    See  India 
XANTHOXYLACE^.  Lindl.     a  natur- 

al  order  of  plants,    comprising   8  Gen    37 
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XANTHOXYLON  AYICBNNIiB. 


XANTHOXTLOM  PIPKSITUM. 


9* 
f> 
If 


B(K,  vis  : —  3  Bracea ;  22  Xanthozylum  ;  1 
BUckbarnia ;  1  Lacrnris ;  4  Toddalia  ;  4  Ar- 
lantus  ;  1  Eurjconia  ;  1  Pteleea. 

XANTHOXYLON,  a  genas  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Xantholaceie,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  S.  Aaia  species. 

X.  alanthoidM,  8.  A  Z.  Japio. 

„  alatam,  Roxh.  Nepal,  If.  India. 

„  avicenniie,  D.  C.  China. 

„  budianga,  D.  O.  Ananu 

„  hostile,  WcUl.  Himalaya. 

„  limonifolium.  Wall,  Khaasya. 

,,  nitidum,  2>.  C.  China, 
obovatum.  Wall.  Khaasya. 
oyalifoUum,  W,  She^agherry  hilli. 
piperitum,  D,  O.  Japan, 
planispioum,  8,  ft  Z,  Japan. 

„  rhetaa,  D.  C.  Peninsula  of  India. 

„  schinifolinm,  8.  S  Z,  Japan. 

„  sepiariam,  W.  Pulioat  HiUa. 

„  tripbyllum. 

,,  violaoeum,  WaU.  Nepal. 
This  genus  now  includes  Fagara,  extending 
northwards  into  the  temperate  zone,  and  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  occur  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  extend  in  India  to  Simla  in  31^ 
N.  latitude,  where  X.  hostile,  differing  little 
from  X,  alatum,  is  found.  Other  species  run 
southwards  along  the  Himalaya  to  Nepal 
and  Silbet,  and  then  to  the  Malayan  and  In- 
dian peninsnlas^  whence  we  may  trace  them 
to  the  African  islands  on  the  east  of  that  con- 
tinent. In  India^  X.  bndrunga,  rhetsa, 
alatum,  and  hostile,  are  used,  wherever  they 
are  indigenous,  for  the  warm  spicy  pepper- 
like pungency  of  their  capsules,  a  property 
which  is  participated  in  by  their  bark  and 
other  parts.  The  capsules  and  seeds  of  X. 
hostile,  called  tej-bul  by  the  natives,  are  em- 
ployed in  northern  India  for  intoxicating  fish, 
and  chewed  as  a  remedy  for  tooth-ache  ;  they 
are  also  given  as  the  Faghureh  of  Avicenna, 
as  X  piperitum  and  avicenniaa  are  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  are  considered  an  antidote 
against  all  poisons.  Dr.  Royle  has  no  doubt 
that  in  many  oases  they  would  be  of  consider- 
able use  as  a  stimulant  remedy.  The  bark  of 
yellow  hercules  (Xanthoxylum  ochroxylon), 
and  the  pods  of  Acacia  tortuosa  are  used  for 
tanning  in  the  West  Indies. — Roxb.  FL  Ind, 
RoyU  III  Him.  BoL  p.  157. 
XANTHOXYLON  ALATUM.  Roxb. 


Chin. 


Ch*u6n<-t8iau, 
Pepper-wort, 
Durmur, 


Chin. 

Eng. 

Hind. 


Shnh-tsian, 
Ch'uen-tsiau, 
T'sin-tsiau, 
Hwateiau, 

A  native  of  Nepal  and  the  hilly  countries 
north  of  Bengal,  Rohilcund,  and  Oude,  east- 
"ward  to  China,  flowering  in  Calcutta  in  the 
hot  and  rainy  seasons ;  every  part  of  the  plant 
possesses  a  peculiar  aromatic  pungency,  and 
the  jet  black  seeds  are  used  medicinally  by  the 
natives. — EU>xb^  SmWi, 

XANTHOXYLON  AVICENNLE.  syn.  of 
Fagara  avicenniae^  Roxb. 
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A  native  of  Chioa,a  powofni 
used  as  an  antidote  against  poiaoitt.-«£« 
XANTHOXYLON  BUDRUKGAiKLl 

Fagva  bndranga,  RoA. 
Toung-thao,  fiuBM.  I  YouDg-tha-ji, 

A  tree  of  Assam,  and  in  Silhet  is  adkd] 
rung ;  the  seedsy  which  have  a  warm 
flavour,  the  natives  use  mediciDallj.  b 
a  small  thorny  tree,  the  diy  capsoki 
which  are  found  in  the  baatrs  of  India, 
the  name  of  Kekka-la.  The  seed abom 
a  rich  aromatic  oil  The  bark  and  bf 
thorns  of  the  trunk  are  used  in  India  aadft 
seeds  are  sold  in  the  bazan  under  tin  la 
tejbul  or  tesbul.  The  tree  is  about  Unl 
feet  high  in  the  Pegu  and  soutfaen  ^^ 
the  Tounghoo  districts,  where  it  gnm^ 
the  banks  of  streams  ;  in  the  Pegu  aodieattl 
parts  of  the  Tounghoo  districts  it  afiodi 
plentiful  supply  of  oil-seeda,  which  has  Mil 
yet  been  taken  advantage  of  ;  the  Imit  iiab 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the  outer  coat  ooai 
an  exceedingly  fragrant  balsam. --ifeCtiifl 

XANTHOXYLON  HOSTILE.  Wail 

X.  aromaticiim. 


Horn. 


Ravl 


Tirmal, 
TeKioal, 
Timor, 


£0 


Bark 


Bi 


Timher, 
Timbur, 
Timbru, 
Tirmar, 

Seed. 
Tezbul,  HiMD.  I  Kababa, 

This  scandent  shrub  is  common  in  adrf 
west  India  and  the  North  West  Himakpi 
to  near  the  Indus,  in  Kaghan,  in  Eashmiri 
Kamaon«  It  is  strongly  armed  with  prkki 
hence  its  name  hostile.  Its  twigs  semi 
natives  as  tooth-brushes  ;  thicker  brancbai 
useful  in  carving  and  turnery,  aremadti 
walking  sticks  and  clubs,  used  bythefr^* 
also  to  triturate  the  hemp  plant  in  prejfli 
their  beverage.  In  using  a  triturator  potf 
ing  pepper-like  aromatic  qualities,  th^i 
the  pepper,  which  is  usually  added  to  tiwta 
plant.  The  capsules  ai|d  seeds  are  espb) 
for  intoxicating  fish^  and  are  cheveds 
remedy  in  toothache.  Honigberger  oseii 
seeds  and  the  bark  together  wiUi  the  ih 
prickles  which  are  attached  to  it  bj  k 
bases.  The  aromatic  fruit  ia  used  asaoa 
ment.  The  capsules  and  seeds  areiuflil 
intoxicating  fish,  and  are  supposed  tobfif 
Faghureh  of  Avicenna. — Tkirty-fae  Y«fi 
the  Fast  6y  Hcnig.  p.  365.  Mr.  ThosupM.^ 
</•  Z.  Stewart.  Cleghorn  Punjab  Seport^H 
and  Kangra  p.  8. 

XANTHOXYLbN  PIPEBITUH. 

Wu-chu-yu,  CsiK. 

It  grows  in  India,  in  Japan,  aodia  GU*' 

furnishes  a  powerful  aromatie,  uaedlif' 

Chinese  in  the  room  of  ginger  scd  p4^ 

The  active  pIinc^>le  resides  chiefly  0^ 

I  fresh  leavesi  thediy  bark,  and  the  (wM 
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XATIBR. 


XIBNG-MA. 


The  pbysidans  of  the  country,  in  sore  throats,  I  years  1547  and  1549,  and.  by  his  efibrts, 
applya  poultice  made  of  the  bruised  leaves  and  the  christian  religion  was  f«irly_  established 
rice  flour.     In  ludia  X.  budronga,  X.  rhetza, 


X.  alatum,  and  hostile^   are    used,    wherever 

indigenous,  for  the  warm,  spicy,  pepper-liice 

pungency  of  their  capsules,  a  properly  which 

is  participated  in   by  their  bark  and  other 

pwtB—0'Sh.,  p.  642.  quoting  Lindley's  Flora 

Medica,  p.  215.  Royle  p.  157. 

XANTHOXYLON  RHETSA.  DC;  Fife 

A.iRh. 

Fagara  rhetaa^  Roxb, 


MuliU,  MalbaL. 

Kattoo-keeDa-gaa8,SiNOH. 


Rhetaa  maram,       TaU. 
Bachcba  manu,        Tkl. 


Grows  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  and 
near  Colombo^  also  on  the  coast  hills  of  peoin- 
tfular  India,  the  Circars,  the  Anamallay,  the 
western  forests  gcDeraily  ;  in  the  Tamil  lan- 
guage Rhetza-marm  meaus  council-tree,  as  it 
is  under  the  branches  of  this  tree  that  tbe  hill 
people  assemble  to  discuss  all  matters  of 
public  interest — Thw.  En,  PL  Zeyl^  i.  p.  69, 

t^oigt.  p.  185.  RoxL  FL  Ind.  i,  417. 
XANTHOXYLON  TRIPHYLLUM.  Juss. 

W.  Ill  and  Ic, 


by  1550,  bat  in    the  year   1597  their  per- 
secutions   began,    and    uumber«,    variously 
stated  at    from  300,000  to  1,000,000,   were 
massacred    and     hurled    from    rocks.      Xa- 
vier  quitted  Japan   for  China  in    1551,  and 
died  on  the  2nd  of  December   1552,  at  Shao- 
Shan,  on    the   Canton   river,    not   far  from 
Macao. — MacFarlane^     Geo,    and     BU.  -  of 
Japan^  p,   3,  6.  John's  Indian  Archipelago 
vol,  i.  p.  163.  Bough,  Christianity  in  India^ 
ii.  1  iii.  188  ;  Abhedu  Bois,  3.  Bihnore,  307. 
XEMA  RIDIBUNDA.   Larus  ridibuodus, 
or  *  Black-beaded  Gall'  of  Europe,  Asia,  N. 
Africa,  is  not  rare  in  India,  but  is  less  common 
than  the  nearly  afSned  X.  Brunneocephalus. 
XENODERMUS.  See  Hydrid®. 
XENOKRATES.    The    name  of    Dhana- 
kakata  is  found  in  no  less  than  four  of  the 
cave  inscriptions,  in  all  of  which  it  has  been 
read  by  Dr.  Stevenson  as  the  name  of  a  man 
whom  he  calls   Xenokrates,  a  Qreek.     But 
according  to  General  Cunningham's  reading  of 
these  inscriptions  the  name  is  considered  to  be 
that  of  the   city  or  country   to   which   the 
recorders   of    the    inscriptions    belonged. — 
Cunningham  A  ncient  Geog.  of  India,  p.  530. 
XENOPHANES.  See  Nyaya. 
XENOPHON.  with  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
conducted  by   the  younger  Cyrus,   marched 
from  Sardis  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon. 
The  object  of  Cyrus  was  to  place  himself  on 
the  Persian  throne  in  the  place    of  bis  elder 
brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemou,  but  Cyrus  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Eunaxa  within  six  months  of  the 
commencement  of  the  expedition.    It  set  out 
in  March  or  April  401  B.  C,  and  after  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  they  commenced  their  retreat ; 
this  occupied  them  one  year,  and  in  Oct.  or 
Nov.  400  B.  C,  they  recrossed  the  Bosphorua 
where    their's   has    been   a   career   at  least  I  of  Thrace  to  Byzantium.     Their  travels  have 
of  temporary  triumph,  in  China,  India,  and  I  been  traced  by  .Mr.  Ainsworth.     The  ferries 


Xaathozylon  Keylanicum, 

DO,  Prod. 

Bvodia   triphylla,   D.C, 


Fagara  triphylla, 
Loonoo^ankeDda-gasii. 

SiKQH. 


Very  abundant  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation 
of  5,000  feet.  A  var.  j3.  occurs  near  Ratnapoora. 
A  resin  is  obtained  from  this  tree,  but 
judging  from  the  specimens  it  appears  to  be 
produced  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  useful 
la  a  commercial  point  of  view. — Thw,  JSn.  FL 
2ltyL  i.  p,  69. 

XATIFAH,  Malay.     Carpets. 

XAYIER.  Francis  Xavier,  or  Father  Fran- 
cisco Xavier,  was  a  joint  founder,  with 
Ijoyola,  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  wns 
subsequently  canonized  by  his  church.  The 
J^esuit  body  of  christians  have  been  the 
most  politic  of  all  proselite  makers.     Every 


the  regions  of  the  south  Pacific.     When,  in 
1549,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  by  his  mission  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  had  opened  tbe  way 
into  the  reieion  of  the  farther  East^he  proceeded 
-with  his  Bible  to  the  islands,  to^  preach  the 
gospel  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Church. 
In  1547,  the  salvation  of  Malacca  from  the 
Achinese  was  ascribed  to  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  the  apostle  of 
India,     who   was   then   on   his     pilgrimage 
throQgh  tbe  East,  and  had  recently  made  600 
or  700  converts  among  the  pearl  fishers  of 
Manaar.    At  the  period  of  his  arrival,  Malac- 
ca was  threatened  by  a  formidable  invasion 
from  the  opposite  island  of  Sumatra,  which 
was  delayed  though  not  abandoned.    He  visit- 
ed X§rnate  in  1546.    He  afterwards  returned 
to   Malacca  and  visited  Japan  between  the 
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of  rivers  in  India  and  the  south  of  Asia 
are  crossed  in  various  ways,  but  on  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  upper  Indus  and  its 
affluents,  the  practice  of  three  thousand  years 
still  continues.  Xenophon's  ten  thousand 
were  ferried  over  on  inflated  skins,  and  three 
slabs  in  the  British  Museum. show  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  king  of  Assyria  crossing  the 
Euphrates  in  this  mode. 

XERXES  it  B.  a  424.  See  Hindu,  Easrar 
i-shirin. 

XIEN6-MA,  or  Chang-mai,  modes  of 
spelling  the  Zimmay  of  the  Laos.  It  is  on  the 
Menam  river,  between  19°  and  22*  N.  L. 
Xieng-mai  or  Chieng-mai  is  the  capital  of 
Laos.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  high  moun* 
tain  and  contains  60,000  souls.  Salt  is  much 
used  in  barter.  The  women  are  more  labori* 
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V 


XIPU1A8  GLADIUS. 

0U8  than  the  men.  The  Laoi  of  the  capita! 
carry  on  trade  with  the  province  of  Yunnan 
iu  China,  on  moles  through  forests  and 
mountains,  which  require  a  month's  journey. 
They  employ  elephants  lai^ely  in  war.  See 
Laos. 

XIMENIA  AMERICANA.  Linn.  ;  R(mb. 
W  if  A. 

XimenU  RustellUna.   Wdl, 

Konda  nakkera       Tsl.  |  Ura  nakera,  j, 

This  tree  grows  in  the  forests  near  the  Goda- 
very.  Its  fruit  is  used  in  medicine,  aod  tbe 
powder  of  its  yellow  colored  wood  is  used 
by  the  Coromandel  bnihrnins  in  their  religions 
ceremonials.  The  fruit  resembles  the  flavour 
of  the  peach,  as  does  the  kernel  of  tbe  nut. 
The  leaves  also  smell  like  the  comtnpu  laurel, 
and  probably  contain  prussicacid.  Iu  Masuli- 
patam  and  Guutur  the  ryots  distioguisb  two 
kinds — this  and  a  small  stunted  kind,  which 
grows  in  their  fields,  aud  which  they  say  never 
attains  a  larger  size.  They  use  tbe  bark 
medicinally  for  their  cattle. — Elliot^  Beddome, 

XIMENIA  ^GYPTIACA.    Uoxh. 
Balanites  ^gyptiaca. 
Pen  Lay  h'see,        Burm.  |  flingen  ;  Hingot,  Hind, 

Grows  iu  the  Kotah  district :  tbe  shell  of  the 
nut  is  used  to  make  crackers  in  fireworks. 
Wight  gives  Ximeuia  olacioides,  1861. — Gen. 
Med.  Top.  p.  109. 

XIMKNIA  RUSSELIANA.  Wall.  syn.  of 
Ximeuia  Americana,  Linn. 

XING.    See  Cbantaburl 

XIPHIAS  GLADIUS,  and  X.  platyplerus, 


XTLOCAEFUft. 

immacnlatna  wasprevionsly  knovn  od1| 
single  specimen  captured  in  the  Bed  Sm^ 
Rappell,  who  conferred  npoo  it  the 
designation  of  *' immaenlatas;*— feua/i 
Sketches  of  the  Natural  Hittory  0/  Qt^ 
pp.  328-330, 

XIPHIDIUM.  See  Hssmodotieee. 

XIPHILINR  See  Polyandiy. 

XUDONIA.  Qr.  Quinee. 

XULLA  ISLANDS,  four  in  nambcr,  a 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  height  ;tk& 
E.  point  of  Xulla  Bessey  is  in  kt.  2*  28*1 
and  long.  125''  58'  £.,  and  is  wellmkb&i 
and  cultivated.  See  Papu  ms. 

XYGOPHYLLUM  SIMPLEX  Lish, 

Qudhalauee,  SiND.  |  PuUanee,  Sn 

XYLO-ALOE.  Kagle-wood. 

XYLOBALSAMUM,  a  decoction  ot  a 
pressed  juice  of  the  young  twigs  of  Bib 
niadeudrou  Berryanum.  An  inferior  qia&j 
of  opobalsam  is  obtained  from  the  frnit  11 
twigs  of  the  Amyris  Gileadensis,  that  jtii 
the  superior  quality.  Xylobalsamam  of  A 
ancients  is  the  wood  of  Balsam odendron  gOi 
dense,  Kunih.  M.  Fee  ascribes  to  B.  Betrji 
num  three  distinct  products;  Balsam  of  M« 
a  wood  called  Xylobalsamnm, and  froitiim 
Carpo-balsamam.  Tradition  is  rich  is  m 
dotes  relative  to  the  origin  of  thii  bifaM 
the  mahomedans  affirm  that  it  sprang  fd 
the  blood  of  the  slain  in  Mahomed's  oaii 
with  tbe  tribe  of  Harb,  and  that  ^e  pnfh 
used  the  baUam  for  the  reauscttation  of  i 
dead.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine  bjtk 
hakims    as   a   stimulant*  tonic,    and 


(he  Sword  fij^b.  Xiphias  glaudias  has  been  re-    ^^^""^   ^  *   stimulant,  tonic,    and  « 
nowned  since  tbe  times  of  iElian  and  Pliny    '^*'*^  astringent  remedy,  and  as  an  exta 


for  its  courage  in  attacking  the  whale,  aud 
even  a  ship ;  like  the  tbuuny  and  bonito,  it  Is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  deeper  seas,  and,  though 
kuown  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  chiefly  confin- 
ed to  the  tropics.  The  dangerous  weapon 
with  which  nature  has  equipped  it  is  formed 
by  the  prolongation  and  intertexture  of  the 
bones  of  tbe  upper  jaw  into  au  exceedingly 
compact  cylindrical  protuberance,  somewhat 
flattened  at  the  base,  but  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point.  In  strange  inconaistenoe  with  its  pos- 
session of  so  formidable  an  armature,  the  ge- 
neral disposition  of  the  sword-fish  is  repre- 
sented to  be  gentle  and  inoffensive ;  yet  the 
fact  of  its  assaults  upon  the  whale  has  been 
incontestabiy  established.  In  the  seas  around 
deylon  sword  fishes  sometimes  attain  to  the 
length  of  twenty  feet,  and  are  distinguished 
l)y  the  unusual  height  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Those 
both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  pos- 
«S88  this  fin  in  its  full  proportions,  only  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  The 
Indian  species  are  provided  with  two  long  and 
filamentous  ventral  fins  and  have  been  form- 
ed into  the  geuus  Histiophorus;  Histiophorus 
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application  to  indolent  sores.  It  is  abon 
ployed  as  a  perfume  and  oosnietic. — fid 
ner ;    Fee. 

XYLOCARPUS.  Species. 

Ke-an*naQ.    'Btrnif. 

A  tree  of  Tavoy,  furnishing  very  donl^ 
timber.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  ad  tliatdi 
scribed  by  Dr.  Mason  as  growing  on  lovfai 
near  the  sea  coast,  and  producing  a  red  ««i 
which  turns  black  on  being  anointed  «S 
petroleum.  It  is  much  used  for  sandah^fli 
canoes  are  occasionally  made  of  it  TbisM 
grows  in  Tavoy,  is  found  very  abundsnt  i 
along  the  sea  shore  from  Amherst  to  Me^ 
and  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  It  is  ^ 
common  in  the  mangrove  swamps.  Its  ais 
mum  length  is  20  feet,  and  maximum  pA 
4  cubits,  and  when  seasoned  it  floats  in  witi^ 
It  is  a  very  good,  fine  and  strong  wood,  ^ 
with  difficulty.  It  is  used  by  Barmese  for di 
parts  of  houses,  posts,  flooring,  walls,  ^^ 
is  recommended  by  Captain  Dance  for  W 
spikes,  helves,  spokes  and  handles  of  to<^  *^ 
for  shot  \iGtx&  and  packing  cases.  Its  fflrf' 
ble  fruit,  says  Dr,  Msson,  is  not  lik«  iBil' 
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XYLOCOPA  TENUISCAPA. 


XYRIS  INDICA. 


B  Cocos  de  mer,  but  as  the  tree  grows  near 
e  shore,  the  frait  falls  into  the  sea,  on  which 
floats. — Dr,  Mason,  Captain  Dance. 
XYLOCARPUS  ECHINATUS  1  ?  1 

Ah  Nan.  Bcrm. 
A  tree  of  Moalmein,  a  very   strong  wood 
ed  for  making  gun  stocks  and  sword  scab- 
rds.—  Cal.Cat  Ex.  1862. 
XYLOCARPUS  GRANATUM.  Kms. 


rapaMoluceensiB,  Lam, 
rooB,  Pussoor,  BtNO, 
a-lay-pyoun,  Burm. 
a-lai-ung, 
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Qranatum  litoreum  Wi^lde 
Penlay-oong,  Bdrm. 

S«a  coooanut,  Eiro. 

_  Madahul,  Malay. 

The  term  xylcocarpus  is  from  (v\ov,  wood, 
d  Kapv6i,  fruit.  This  grows  in  the  south  of 
lylon,  in  the  Sanderbuns,  and  in  the  forests 
the  delta  of  British  Burmah ;  wood  used  for 
rase  posts  and  maskec  stocks.  A  cubio  foot 
nghs  lbs.  47*  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 
il,  the  average  length  of  trunk  to  the  first 
ranch  is  20  feet^and  average  girth  measured 
;6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12  feet.  Captain 
ance  also  says  its  maximum  girth  is  4  cubits 
id  maximum  length  20  feet.  Very  abun- 
int  all  along  the  sea  shore  from  Amherst  to 
[ergtti.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water.  It 
used  by  the  Burmese  for  all  parts  of  bouses, 
>sts,  flooring,  walls,  ^c,  is  a  very  good,  fine^ 
rong  wood,  and  splits  with  difficulty.  Re- 
^mmended  for  handspikes,  helves,  spokes, 
id  handles  of  tools,  also  for  shot  boxes  and 
icking-cases.  Fruit  ripens  in  June  and  July, 
he  Carapa  of  Guiana  was  first  described  by 
ablet.  It  yields  fruits,  the  almonds  of  which 
0  white,  solid,  oily,  and  bitter.  The  oU  he 
Bcribed  as  being  used  by  the  Oalebi  savages 
anoint  their  skins  and  hair,  in  order  to 
ep  off  inaeots.  This,  the  sea-coooanut  of 
nasserim,  is  not  the  famous  Cooos  de  roer 

the  Seychelles,  so  long  the  wonder  of  the 
Krld  ;  but  a  tree  very  oommoa  in  the  man* 
ove  swarops  ;  and  growing  near  the  shore, 
;  fruit  falls  into  the  water  and  floats  out  up- 

the  sea,  which  gives  rise  to  its  name.  The 
lit  is  not  edible,  but  is  exceedingly  astriii- 
Dt^  and  IB  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  speoi- 
'in  cholera.  The  Xylocarpus  is  also  mention^ 
.  BA  a  tree  with  elegantly  veined  wood,  used 

India  in  cabinet  work,  and  its  bitter  root 

employed  in  bilious  fevers.  A  starchy 
batanee^  used  as  an  article  of  food,  is  also 
md  beneath  the  bark  of  the  capsule. — 
Shaugknetsif^  p^  246.  Dra>  i/oion.  Brqndis, 
iL  Cat,  Ex.  1362,  ThmooiUi,  p.  16,  Captain 
anee^ 

XYLOCOP A  LATIPES,  a  oiurpenter  bee  of 
iboan. 

XTLOOOPA  TENITISCAPA.  Wttifw. 

opeoterBae.         Bira.  |  X.  hitipes,  Ihury, 

A  bymeDopterous  iiiseQl»  which  ptf fomies 
cge  beams  of  timbsK  as  also  trees,  by  beiixi^ 
les  throagh  them.    On  end  occasion,  at 
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Eurnool  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  one  of  them 
was  seen  to  kill  a  sparrow  by  a  single  thrust; 
of  its  sting.  Any  intruder  witliiu  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  nests  instantly  becomes  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  attack,  and  as  the 
unlucky  sparrow  was  flying  towards  the  cor- 
ner of  the  hospital,  the  bee  assailed  it,  struck 
it  with  its  sting,  and  the  bird  fell  dead.  On 
raising  the  akin  from  the  bone,  a  small  red- 
dened spot  on  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  indi- 
cated the  point  at  which  the  fatal  weapon  had 
entered. — Drwy,  Tenneni's  Sketches  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Ceylon^  p,  418. 

XYLOPHYLLA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  one 
of  the  small  Euphorbiacese,  shrubs  growing  to 
the  height  of  three  feet,  the  color  of  the 
flower  is  yellow  and  red. — RiddelL 

XYLOPIA  AROMATICA,  Its  fruit  is  the 
Piper  i£thiopicuni. 

XYLOPIA  PARVIFOLIA.  Z.  H.  et  T. 

Nattou,  SiHOK. 

A  plant  of  the  southern  'parts  of  Ceylon  at 
no  great  elevation. — Thwaites  Bnumeratten. 
Plantarum  Zeylanica  Part  i.  p.  9. 

XYLOTRECHUS  QUADRIPES.  Chem^o- 
lat.  The  large  and  rapid  introduction  of  coffee 
growing  into  Ceylon  and  India,  has  shown 
that  the  plant  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  many 
enemies,  and  ignorance  of  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  loss.  Coffee  trees  in  Coorg 
have  also  been  injured  by  the  rot,  a  disease 
resulting  from  improper  pruning.  The  rot 
attacks  and  decays  the  centre  id  the  ntem.  In 
Coorg,  when  the  tree  is  attacked  by  the  borer 
the  leaves  became  yellow  and  droop.  The 
insects  are  generally  about  the  diameter  of  a 
small  quill,  are  always  confined  to  the  wood, 
and  never  enter  the  bark  until  the  larva  has 
done  its  work,  passed  through  the  pupa  stage, 
and  is  about  to  escape  in  the  form  of  a 
beetle.  The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  females 
near  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  pupa  bores 
a  tunnel  up  the  heart  of  the  plant  In  the 
peninsula  of  India,  Borer  is  a  name  given  to 
the  larvse  of  certain  coleopterous  beetles,  which 
injure  coffee  trees.  There  are  two,  the  white 
and  red  borer,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  the 
X.  quadripes- — Dr.  Bidie  on  Coffee  Planting, 
See  Coffee. 

XYPH0SI7R,''  so  caHed  from  the  long 
sword-like  tail. 

XYRIDACE^,  LiNDi..,  ao  order  of  plants 
with  1  Gen.  6  ap.  of  Xyris  in  the  £•  Indies. 

XYRIS  INDICA.  LiHN. 
Dalidoob,  BiHD.  I  KottjeUiti  puUu,   Mal. 

A  plant  of  China  and  India,  a  species  of 
Xyris  with  conspicuous  yellow  flowers  on  im- 
bricated scaly  head^  often  seen  in  the  Ten- 
assenm  paddy  fields.  ItiasaidbyAgardhtobe 
used  as  a  remedy  io  itch  and  leprosy.^^ifaioii. 
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T  is  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet ;  it  deriveB  its  form  from  the  Greek 
Y,  hence  it  is  called  in  Spanish  and  French 
the  Greek  I.  At  the  beginning  of  worda 
and  syllables  it  is  a  consouantal  element ;  in 
the  middle  and  end  of  words  it  is  a  vowel, 
being  nrecisely  the  same  sound  as  i.  It  is 
sounded  as  i  long  when  accented,  as  in  defy, 
rely  ;  and  as  i  short  when  unaccented,  as  in 
vanity y  glory,  synonymous.  In  a  great  num- 
ber of  English  words  derived  from  the  Saxon, 
the  Saxon  letter  cf  has  become  y,  as  gear  into 
year;  daeg  into  day;  gealew  into  yelluw;  in 
Bengali,  when  uncompouuded,  its  power  is  that 
of  j,  the  reverse  of  the  sound  in  the  German 
alphabet,  where  j  has  the  sound  of  y. 

YABAGAEE.  Turki,  a  woody  shrub 
growing  at  the  snow  limit,  N.  of  Rarakoram. 

YABIS.  Hixd.  Hyssopus  officinalis. 

YABISAT-I-KARUH,  in  Persian  medi- 
cine, Epulotica. 

YABOO,  a  small  horse  of  the  mountains 
Dear  Kabul. 

YABRUZ.  Pees.  Atropamandragora,  Zinn. 

YACUT.  Abab.  Ruby. 

YADALA,  also  Bandi  kattu  tige,  Tel. 
Combretum  ovalifulium,  Ros^, 

YADASANG-PATL  Sans,  from  yadas,  a 
water  animal,  and  pati,  lord. 

YADAVA.  Sakso.  Jadon.  Hind,  a  descend- 
ant of  Yadu  -.also  a  tribe  of  Itajput  landlords  and 
cultivators  dwelling  in  considerable  numbers 
about  Agra  and  Mathura,  in  the  Central  Doab 
and  in  eastern  Malwa.  The  raja  of  Karouli 
is  of  this  tribe  ;  they  profess  to  be  descendants 
of  Krishna.  Some  of  their  subdivisions  are  held 
in  little  esteem,  and  are  termed  Ba^ri  by  their 
neighbours ;  but  they  are  spirited  farmers  and 
rising  in  wealth  and  consideration. —  WiUon 
GUwary, 

YADDU  METTE.  or  Eddu-matta  chettu. 
Tbl.  Nelsonia  tomentosa,  Di^r, 

YADNUPAVITA.  The  zonar  or  poitu. 

YADU,  a  race  some  of  whose  branches  have 
taken  aprominent  part  in  the  history  of  Central 
A^ia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Indusan  the  countries 
now  styled  the  Punjab,  Rajputanah  and  Sind'h^ 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Gete,  the  Yuti, 
and  now  represented  by  the  Jat,  Jut,  Jef  or 
J'hut,  and  by  the  Yadu  Bhatti  of  Jessulmir, 
all  dwelling  along  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
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and  to  th  e  east  in  Rajputanah.  A  multiplij 
of  scattered  facts  and  geographical  U 
tions  fully  warrant  the  belief  that  the  U 
race  had  dominion  in  Central  Ama,  and n 
again,  as  mahomedans  advanced,  repA 
upon  India.  Budh  was  an  ancestor  of  iInh 
of  the  great  hindu  people,  of  a  timefo 
to  authentic  history.  He  is  traced  if 
Brflhma,  from  whom  he  descends  tlin^ 
Atri,  Samudra,  Chandra  or  Soma,  and  Tiiki 
pati.  Budh  is  said  to  •  have  married  I 
daughter  of  Ikshwakn,  with  whom,tlKrii 
he  was  a  contemporary,  and  the  deeceidi 
of  this  union  were,  in  succession,  Ponn 
Ayu  or  Yaon  ;  Nohas  or  Nohns,  and  Tif 
Ayu  or  Yaou  is  claimed  by  the  Tartvi 
Chinese  genealogists  as  their  great  pro^ 
from  Yayat  sprung  three  great  lioo^  I 
Yadu,  Puru  and  Cora  or  Oorvasa,  frofflU 
of  whom  came  many  dynasties  ruling  at 
Indus,  in  Hindustan,  Aisaam,  Ava  and  Qi 
The  great  Hya  was  a  branch  of  the  Tada* 
five  members  of  it  formed  Panclialiki  orB 
chaldesa,  and  the  seed  of  Bajeswa  atoneti 
occupied  all  the  countries  on  the  Indos.  OH 
three  lines,  the  Yadu,  Puru  and  Ooo,  t 
Yadu  became  the  most  iUnstriooi  1 
descendants  of  Budh  and  Ha  were  bwfi 
the  Chandravansa,  Somavansa,  andlsdnfl 
all  of  these  terms  meaning  the  Limif  m 
but  the  fame  of  the  Yadu  eclipsed  the  pi 
designations,  and  throughout  India  tbelii 
race  came  to  be  styled  Yaduvanaa.  HmTii 
held  territories  in  Hindustan  about  AJlaM 
but  seemingly  in  small  republican  stately  H 
of  which  were  staked  and  lost  at  plaj.  1 
relatives  then  fought  for  dominion,  fer«i{^ 
days,  on  the  field  of  Kuru  Khet  'Il«c< 
no  battle  of  armies,  bat  a  series  of  m^^ 
bats  with  treacherous,  cruel,  anrpnsea,  W 
which  nearly  all  of  the  Yadu  fell,  audit' 
dose,  of  those  remaining,  seven],  aai^ 
whom  Krishna  was  one,  emigrated.  Ilei 
is  told  in  the  Mahabhaurata,  After  the 
bats,  the  Yadu  aeem  to  have  left  the 
to  have  been  expelled  £rom  Dwaria. 
have  crossed  thB  Indoa,  passed 
and  founded,  (rfaomi  and  Samarcaiid,  W^ 
have  swept  back  on  the  Indus  ioto 
and  the  Indian  desert  from  wludi  ttsf  i 
ed  (he  Langaha.  Jobya,  Mohiia,  Ac  aaili 
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YADTT. 


TABXT, 


1  suceeasfoDy  Taanote,  Demwul  and  Jas- » event  in  their  annals,  his  name  set  aside  the 
ihnir,  in  S.  1212,  the  present  oapital  of  the  more  ancient  patronymto  Tadn.  The  Bhat- 
hatti,    the  lineal  successors  of  Krishna,    ti  subdued  all  the  tracts  south  of  the  Qarah 


hey  are  now  known  as  the  Bhatti  of 
sssalmir,  the  Jharijah  of  Cutch  Bboqjy  the 
ibes  occupying  Keronli  and  Sabbnlghur 
I  the  Chumbttl^  and  the  Samaiteha  on  the 
bumbnl.  The  great  Tuar  tribe  are  also 
id  to  have  been  of  Yada  origin.  The 
tiatti  and  Jharijah  trace  their  descent 
)m  Budh  and  S[ri8hna,  and  they  may  be 
id  to  occupy  the  Indian  desert  from  the 
itlej  to  the  ocean.  Budh  seems  to  have 
ten  a  descendant  of  the  first  man,  Brabme^ 
id  to  have  been  the  first  emigrant  from 
UA-dwipa  or  Scythiai  into  Hindustan,  viz. : 
out  B.  O.  2400.  Between  Budh  and 
rishna  was  a  period  of  1200  years.  But 
nd'h  was  deified  by  his  descendants,  and  in 
odu  mythology  he  is  described  as  of  Lunar 
igin,  the  son  of  Soma  or  Chandra  or  Indu, 
e  moon,  by  Rohini.  The  date  of  the 
otheosis  of  Budh  is  not  known.  There 
)m  to  have  been  fifty-six  clans  of  the  Indu 
Lunar  race. 

The  Yadu  was  at  one  time  the  most  illus- 
ions of  all  the  tribes  of  India,  and  became 
B  patronymic  of  the  descendants  of  Budh, 
ogenitor  of  the  Lunar  or  Indu  race.  Tu- 
ihtra  and  Baladeva,  on  the  death  of  Krlsh- 
i  and  their  expulsion  from  Ddili  and  Dwa- 
ia,  the  last  stronghold  of  their  power,  re- 
'ed  by  Mooltan  across  the  Indus.  The  two 
8t  are  abandoned  by  tradition  ;  but  the  sons 
Krishna,  who  accompanied  them,  after  an 
^ermediate  halt  in  the  further  Doab  of  the 
B  rivers,  in.  the  cliister  of  hills  still  called 
du-ca-dang,  •«  the  Yadu  hills" — ^the  Joudeof 
nnell's  geography,  they  eventually  left  the 
Aus  behind,  and  passed  into  Zabulisthan, 
med  Ghuzniy  and  peopled  these  countries, 
Bn  to  Samarcand. 

The  annals  of  the  Bhatti, of  Jessulmtr, 
dch  give  this  early  history  of  their  found- 
I  mix  up  in  a  confused  manner  the  cause 
their  being  again  driven  back  into  India  ; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it 
A  owing  to  the  Qreek  princes  who  ruled 
these  countries  for  a  century  after  Alex- 
der,  or  to  the  rise  of  mahomedanism.  But, 
iven  back  on  the  Indus,  they  obtained 
isession  of  the  Punjab  and  foiuided  jSal- 
lanpoor.  Thence  expelled,  they  retired,  as 
>ve  related,  across  the   Sutlej  and  Qarah 


but  theur  power  has  been  greatly  circumscrib- 
ed since  the  arrival  of  the  Rahtore.  The 
Jharijah  is  the  most  impcHrtant.  tribe  of  the 
Yadu  race  next  to  the  Bhatti.  Its  history  is  si- 
milar. Descended  from  Krishna,  and  migrating 
simultaneously  with  the  remains  of  the  Heri- 
cula,  there  is  the  strongest  ground  for  be- 
lieving tbat  their  rai^ge  was  not  so  wide  as 
that  of  the  elder  branch,  but  they  settled 
themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  mor» 
especially  on  the  west  shore  in  Sewisthan  ; 
and  in  nominal  and  armorial  distinctions  even 
in  Alexander's  time,  they  retained  the  mark» 
of  their  anceslary.  The  place  where  they  found 
refuge  was  in  the  ohuter  oi  htlis  still  called^ 
Yadu-ca-dang, « the  Yadu  hills  :*— the  Joude 
of  RennelFs  geography. 

The  most  eommon  epithet  of  Krishna,  off 
Heri,  was  Shama  or  Sama,  from  his  dark  com- 
plexion.   Hence  the  Jharijah  bore  it  as  a  pa- 
tronymic, and  the  whole  race  were  Sama-poo- 
tia  (children    of  JSama),  whence  the  dtulat 
name  Sambus  of  its  princes.    The  modem 
Jharijah,  who  from  eiroumstanoes  has  86  mixed 
with  the  mahomedans  of  Sind  as  to  have 
forfeited   all  pretensions  to  purity  ol  blood, 
partly   in  ignorance  and  partly    to    cover 
disgrace,  say  that  the  origin  is  from  Sham,  or 
Syria,    and  of    the  stock    of  the    Persian 
Jamsheed  :    consequently,    Sam    has   been 
converted  into  Jam ;  which  epithet  designates 
one  of  the  Jharijah  petty  governments,  the  Jam 
Raj.    The  Bhatti  and  the  Jharijah  u«  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  Yadu  race ;  but  tliere 
are  others  who  still  bear  the  original  title,  of 
which  the  head  is  the  p|ince  of  the  petty  state 
of  Kerowli  on  the  GhumbuU    This  portion  of 
the  Yadu  stock  would  appear  never  te  have 
strayed  far  beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
Suraseni,  the  Suraseni  of  Vrij,  the  tmet  so 
named,  thhrty  miles  around  Mafhum,  their 
ancestral  abode.    They  held  the  celebrated 
Biana;  whence  expelled,    they    established 
Kerowli  west,  and  Sobbulgurh  east,  of  the 
Chumbnl.     The  tract  under  the  hitter,  called 
Yaduvati,  has  been  wrested  from  the  famUy 
by  Sindia.  Sri  Mat'hura  is  an  independent 
fief  of  Kerowli,  held  by  a  junior  branch. 

The  Yadu,  or  as  pvonounced  in  riie  <yalect8, 
Jadoon,  are  scattered  over  India,  and  many 
ebiefe  of  conseqiueDce  amongst  the  Mahrattas 


o  the  Indian  deserts;  whence  expelling  the  I  are  of  this  tribe,    ^ere  are  eight  sacha  nf 

Bgaha,    the    Johya,   Mohila,    Ac,    they'"'^   "^ " ' '    ' 

nded  st^ccessively  Tannote,  Derrawal,  and 
sulmir,  m  3.  1212,  the  present  capital  of 
>  Bhatti^  the  lineal  successors  of  Krishna, 
atti  was  the  exile  from  Zabulistham,  and 
oanal  with  the  Rajpoot  races  on  any  such 
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Yadtt      Chief,  Herowli. 

Bhatti      »«•        ...Okief,  Jessnlmin 

Jharijah Chief,  Cutch  Bheoj, 

Sumaitcha Mahomedans  in  Sind. 

The  Tuar,  though  acknowtedged  as  a  sub- 
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divi^on  of  the  Tado.'is  placed  }ij  tbe  beat 
ganealogiBts  u  one  of  the  'tWr^-aix,'  a 
rente  to  vbich  its  celebrity  justly  entitles  it. 
We  have  in  almost  every  case  the  etymon  of 
eacli  celebrated  race,  bnt  for  the  Taar  there  is 
none  ;  and  we  muat  rest  satisfied  in  delivering 
the  dictum  of  the  Bardai,  who  decliiTee  it  of 
Pandu  origin.  The  Yadu  race  followed  the 
futb  of  Budhaor  Jain.i;  in  fact,  Nemilatb, 
or  familiarly,  Xemi  (from  his  dark-  colonr 
called  Ariahta  Nami),  waa  of  the  Yndu  race.not 
only  the  cnn temporary,  but  the  very  near 
kinam&n  of  Krishna,  they  both  being  the  sons 
of  Baadeo  and  Samadm,  the  elder  and  younKeT 
often  brothers.  ColonelTodsnppoaeatheYadu 
to  have  been  all  originally  badhiat,  and  of 
Indo-Qetic  origin,  as  their  habits  of  polyan- 
drism  alone  would  almost  demonstrate  ;  and 
as  the  beat  informed  of  the  Jain  sect  assure  ua 
that  Nemnath,  the  twenty-aecond  Budha,  waa 
not  only  a  Yadu,  but  the  near  kinsman  of 
Krishna.  He  regards  the  Tadu  to  be  the  : 
Yn-te,  oraucientGeteof  theJaiartea.amongat 
whom,  according  to  Professor  Xenmann,  from 
Chineee  authorities,  one  of  the  Shamanean 
sages  sprung,  eight  bundered  years  before 
Christ.  The  Yadn  ia  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
chief  .of  the  races  of  Indn,  or  Chandra,  '  the 
inoon',andthe  termNemeswar  probably  meana 
the  founder  of  thia  race  :  from  Nema,  fonnda- 
't4on,  and  iawara,  'lord.  The  traditions  of 
the  Jit  claim  the  regions  weat  of  the  Indua 
as  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  make  them 
of  Yadu  extraction  ;  thua  corroborating  the 
annals  of  the  Yndn,  which  relate  their  migra- 
tion from  Zabulialhan.  The  Yadu  of  Jesaul- 
mir,who>uled  Zabnlisthan  and  founded  Gnzni, 
claim  the  Chagitai  as  of  their  own  Indn  atock, 
a  claim  which  Colonel  Tod  deems  worthy  of 
credit— yorf"*  JRajattJtan,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

YADU  BHATTI.  This  race  is  supposed  to 
be  the  original  Yuti  colony  from  Central 
See   Aherwarrab,    Bactria,    India,    Kl 
'Kriahna,  Jessulmir,  Mysore,  Yadn. 

TADVA.  See  Krishna,  Yadava,  Ya. 

Y^HING-KHYAN-THA.  Burm. 
the  Cinohonaceie. 

Y^KHA-OUNG.BoRif .  Ficns  dten 
Kon.  Roxh. 

Y^-PA-DAIHQ.  BuBM.  Herbert 
Walt. 

Y^THA-PAN.  Bdem.  Rcas  gloi 
Boxb.  Willde. 

YAJFA.  A  diatrict  of  Yemen,  auin 
by  those  of  Lahej,  Sanaa  and  the  Had 
proTJncea,  and  reaching  inland  to  the 
Taffai  monntaina  6.6Q0  feet  .above  t 
level.  The  Yafiai  tribe  is  the  most  pi 
in  Yemen. 

YAFFAI,  a  native  of  Yaffii. 

TAG.  See  Kunawnr. 
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TAGA,  a  bumtoSering,  (nniieri;ii 
A  grand  scale  by  kings.  See  Yigra. 

YAGASI.  Tkl.  See  Peah  Siiii. 

YAGHI.  TcRK.,  rebelhon<,»tna| 
to  snch  chiefs  as  refase  tbeir  obtdiai 
homage  to  government,  even  thoogblit 
company  4his  refusal  with  no  liotam 
rebellion.  It  is  beat  rendered,  perif 
the  English  word  refractory,  itiii 
rupt.ion  of  the  Arabic  word  baghi.-f' 
Journey  into  KItoratan,  p.  46. 

YAGINE.  Burm.  fiolUer«, epeda 

YAGNA.  Sanh-  from  yajii,  vwi 
bariit  sacrifices.  See  Ysg^ 

YAGNAHA.  Sans.  fromy»gni,i  m 
and  ban,  to  destroy. 

YAGNA  VARMA.  See  Insfflftiw 

YAHJA.  See  Abdul  Latif. 

YAHSAB.  See  Saba. 

YA-HUD,  or  Yahndi.  Ak.  J(« 

YAIBANE,  in  the  teak  fotMb  (i 
are  the  Yaibane,  manufactarers  of  sin 
cultivate  the  mulberry  tree.  Moms  i 
for  feeding  eilk-worma  which  thej  M 
hills  being  better  adapted  for  the  ^ 
the  plant  than  the  plains,  besides  vlue 
plantationa  are  not  exposed  to  tbe  > 
of  cattle.  The  ailk  they  prodoN  i 
to  be  of  a  coarse  kind,  more  oviu; 
imperfect  way  in  which  it  ia  voati  i 
to  any  fault  of  the  cocoon  Thtj 
most  industrioaa  people,  yonng  ud 
both  aexea  being  employed  witbootil 
tion  ill  some  part  of  the  proco^ 
seems  to  require  incessant  Etteotia 
cocoons  Beamed  to  be  large  uid  n 
and  were  produced  at  the  rate  of !/ 
one  rupee,  and  tbe  silk  vbenmW 
valued  at  five  rupees  pet  visa.  Bfl 
give  no  information  abnot  the  teit  I 
though  living  in  tbe  midat  of  thn. 


YAK. 


YAK. 


[  as  inhabiting  the  heavens,  the  skies,  the 
,j8  of  the  sun,  the  waters,  the  vegetables,  &c. 
3e  Arian,  Brahmadica,  Inscription,  Hindoo, 
sda,  Vidya. 

YAK.  Bos  grunniens. 

i^niu.  Chin.  |  Yakmo,  the  female,  Tib. 

ik,  the  male,         Tib.  | 

Vigne    was    informed     that    the    yak  is 
and  wild  ou  the  northern   slopes   of  the 
imalaya,  where  they  descend  on  Yarkaud. 
the  Western  Himalayas,  the   wild  yak  is 
lied    Brong  or   Dong,    and    the     female 
(roug-hBri,  which  is  commonly  pronoun- 
1  Dond-di.     Its  existence  is  commouly  be- 
ved  in  by  the   Tibetans  in   Ladak)   who 
f  it  inhabits  the  grassy  plains  on  the  upper 
arses  of   the   Sutlf^j   and  Sangpo,  ou  the 
rtheru  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  that  descend 
on  the  plains  of  Yarkand,  and  in   the   dis- 
ct  of  Gnari,  north  and  north  east  of  Qaro. 
it  none  of  the  recent  travellers,  Vi gne,  Wood ^ 
the  brothers  Cunningham,  have  seen  one. 
le  Messrs.  SohlAgentweit  state  that  in  wes- 
n  Tibet,  particularly  in  Ladak,  there  are  no 
»re  of  the  yak  in  a  wild  state  at  present,  though 
»y  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  formerly 
isted  there.     They   seem   to  have  been  ex- 
[>ated  there,  the  population  being,  though 
y  thin,   a  little  more   numerous  than  in 
)et  iu   geneTdl.   As  Ladak  has  been  more 
ited  by  travellers   than  any  other  part  of 
3et,  the  want  of  the  yak  here  has  probably 
ren    rise  to  the   idea   that   chey   are  no 
»re    to    be     found    iu    a    wild   state  at 
Amongst  all  quadniped  animals  the  yak 
'onnd  ut  the  greatest  height ;  it  stands  best 
!»  cold  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  is  least 
scted  by  the  rarefied  air.     But  at  the  same 
le,  the  range  of  temperature  in  which  a  yak 
1   live  is   very   limited,  the  real  yak  can 
Tcely  exist  in  summer  at  heights  of  8000 
t.     They  often  found  large   herds  of  wild 
c,    from    thirty    to    forty,   on  heights  of 
600  to  18,900  English  feet  ;  and    on   one 
^siou  they   traced   them   even  as  high  as 
300  feet — a  remarkable  elevation,  as  it  is 
y  considerably  above  the  limits  of  vegeta- 
Q  and  even  more  than   1,000   feet  above 
)  snow  line.  .  Hermann  and  Robert  Schla- 
itweit  frequently  found  wild  yak   on  both 
es  of  the  range  which  separates  the  Indus 
xa  the  Sutlej,  near  the  origin  of  the  Indus 
1    near    the  environs  of   Gaarto,  but  the 
atest  number  of  them  was  at  the  foot  of 
Karakoram  range,  as  well  as  at  the   foot 
the  K^en-Luen  in  Turkestan.     The  wild 
:  or  bi«on  (D'hong)  of   Central  Asia,   the 
^rb  progenitor  of  the  domestic  yak,  is  the 
gest    native    animal    of   Tibet,  in  various 
>ts    of   which   country  it  is  found.     It  is 
tameable  and  horridly  fierce,  falling  on  the 
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hunter  with  horns  and  chest,  and  if  he  rasp 
with  his  tongue  it  is  so  rough  as  to  scrape 
the   flesh  from  the  bones.    It  is  hunted  by 
large  dogs^  and  shot  with  a  blunderbuss  ;  the 
horn,  is  used  as  a  drinking  cup  in  marriage 
feasts  and  on  other  grand  occasions.  The  wild 
yak  does  not  come  so  far  south  as  Hupshu, 
but  a  few  are  met  with  during  winter  aud 
early  spring  on  the  Nubra    ranges   ;   they 
migrate,  however  to  the  loftier  slopes  of  the 
Karakoram  before    the  end  of  ApriL     The 
yak  wanders  about  singly  or  in  small  herds, 
preferring  secluded  valleys  to  open  hill-sides^ 
passing  the  day  among  the  snow,  where,  like 
deer  and  bears,  it  may  often  be  seen  at  mid- 
day stretched  out  at  full  length  asleep.    Cap- 
tain Peyton's  collection  contained  an   entire 
skeleton  and  a  few   magnificent  heads,  pro- 
cured  by  himself.    The  horn  of  the  largest 
measured  2  feet  4^  inches  round  the  curve, 
1  foot  in  its  greatest  circumference,  and  be- 
tween the  tips  1  foot  8  inches.     Dr.  Adams 
learned  however,  that  much  larger  measure- 
ments are  recorded.     The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  wild  yak  is  black,  with  a  grayish  tinge 
on  the  head.    In  its  native  state  it  is  shy  and 
timid,  and   the  same  to  some  degree    when 
domesticated.    The  tame  yak  now  takes  the 
place  of  its  half  bred,  called  zho.     The  yak 
is  the  chief  beast  of  burden  in   Bupshoo,  and 
furnishes  the  Tartars  with   nearly  '  all  their 
wants.    The    tame  domestic  yak    is    often 
handsome,    and    a    true   bison    in    appear- 
ance.    It  is  invaluable  to  the  mountaineers  of 
Northern  India  from  its  strength  and  hardi* 
ness,  accomplishing  at  a  slow  pace  20  miles 
a  day,  bearing  either  two  bags  of  salt  or  rice, 
or  four  to  six  planks  of  pine  wood  slung  in 
pairs  along  either  flank.     Their  ears  are  gene- 
rally pierced  and  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of 
scarlet  worsted  ;  they  have  large  and  beautiful 
eyes,  long  silky  black  hair,   and  bushy  tails  : 
black  is  their  prevailing  colour,  but  red,  dun, 
party  coloured  and  white  are  common.     In 
winter  flocks  graze  below  8000  feet,  on  ac- 
count of  the   great  quantity  of  snow  above 
that  height ;  in  summer  they  find  pasturage 
as  high  as  17,000  feet,  consisting  of  grass  and 
small   tufted  carices,  on  which  they  browse 
with   avidity.    Much   of  the  wealth   of  the 
people  in  East  Nepal  consists  in  its  rich  milk 
curd,   eaten  either  fresh   or   dried,  or  pow- 
dered into  a  kind  of  meal.     The  hair  is  spun 
into  ropes   and  woven   into  a  covering  for 
their  tents,  which  is  quite  pervious  to  wind 
and    rain,    though  in    the   dry    climate  of 
Tibet  this   is  of  little    consequence.      The 
bushy  tail  forms  the  well  known  chowree  or 
fly  flapper  of    the  plains   of  India,  and    its 
hair  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  women  of  the 
plains  to  add  to  their  back  hair,    The  female 
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drops  <me  calf  in  Araril,  and  the  jrousg  yik 
are  very  full  of  gamlKM8|  tearing  np  and  down 
the  Bteep  grasay  and  rooky  slopes.  Tbeir 
flesh  is  deliciottSj  much  richer  and  more  juiey 
than  common  meat ;  that  of  the  older  yak  is 
«lioed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  to  form  jerked 
meat,  oalled  schat-t-chew^  dried  meati  which 
is  eaten  raw^  and  is  a  palatable  food.  The 
jak  loves  steep  pbiees,  delighting  to  scramble 
among  rooks,  and  to  son  its  black  hide 
perched  on  the  glacial  boulders  which  strew 
the  Wallanchoo  flat,  and  on  which  these 
Bnimals  always  sleep.  Tbeir  average  value  is 
from  two  to  three  pounds.  The  yak,  though 
indiSerent  to  ice  aud  snow,  cannot  endure 
hunger  so  long  as  the  sheep.  Neither  can  it 
bear  damp  heat  The  yak  is  ridden  and  its 
pace  is  easy.  Yak  are  bred  in  Busahir, 
whence  they  are  seot  for  sale. 

In  Spitl  the  yak  is  a  highly  useful  auimal 
-^with  it  the  people  plough,  and  carry  loads  j 
it  furnishes  also  milk,  and  hair  to  make 
ropes.  In  the  severest  weather  this  animal 
appears  to  enjoy  itself  in  the  snow,  aud 
is  often  to  be  seen  with  icioles  of  several 
luches  in  length  hanging  to  its  nose,  and  a 
foot  or  more  of  ice  hanging  to  the  hair  which 
falls  from  its  neck  aud  shoulders.  Long  hairs 
hang  over  the  eyes  and  prevent  their  freezing. 
The  total  number  of  yaks  in  Spiti  is  439,  and 
of  jubboo  or  half-yak  and  cows,  412  ;  they 
have  also  the  ghoont,  asses,  sheep,  goats^  dogs 
and  cats.  The  Tibetan  Dzo,  called  Chubu  in 
the  Himalaya,  also  zho  and  zo,  is  a  mixed 
breed  or  hybrid  from  the  bull  yak  or  Bos 
crunoieos,  and  the  common  Indian  cow,  the 
Zebu.  In  some  valleys^  their  numbers  exceed 
those  of  the  pure  yak.  The  hybrid  between 
the  yak  and  the  Indian  oow  is  very  fertile. 
They  are  most  useful  domestic  animals  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Himalaya,  are  brought 
down  to  lower  places,  where  yaks  do  not 
exist,  and  where  consequently  they  cannot  mix 
either  with  yaks  or  with  the  Indian  cow.  The 
Brothers  Schlagentweit  had  occasion  to  see 
and  examine  the  offspriqg  of  the  hybrid  as  far 
as  to  the  seventh. generation,  neither  much 
altered  nor  deteriorated ;  and  were  informed 
that  there  was  never  found  any  limit  as  to  the 
number  of  generations. -T-Z>r.  iicfanu.  Vigne's 
Travels,  Cunningham's  Ladah.  J)r,  Hooh 
Eim,  Jouni.  Schlagentweit. 

YA-EA-NOI-N£.  Burm.  A  tree  of  Monl- 
mein,  wood  used  in  ordinary  house  building. — • 
Col.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

YAKAULET.  Tam.  %  a  Tinnevelly  timber 
of  alight  brown  colour,  used  for  building  pur- 
poses.—CoZ.  Friih. 

YAKEAf  a  race  formerly  Occupying  the 
interior  of  Ceylon.  The  Yakka,  previous  to 
the  anival  of  Qautama,  were  demon-worship- 
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pers ;  neither  was  their  oonvenion  gwni< 
Forhti  Eleven  Tears  in  Cm/tan  vd.  a 

YAKONIN,  iu  Japan,  genenllyu 
with  two  swords,  but  known  to  the 
as,  or  supposed  by  them  to  be,  a  gov 
officer  of  the  police  or  custom-hoase.  A 
onin  is  understood,  in  £act,  to 
paid  oflieer  of  the  Japaaeae  ^verosHL- 
UodgsonU  Jfangasaki,  p.  21. 

YAKS  HA,  in  hiiidoo  mythology,  is  a  U 
of  demi-god  atlendaat  on  Kuvera^  tbefd^ 
wealth,  and  employed  by  htm  in  ihe  oa^ 
his  gardens,  dec,  situated  on  mount  Eski 
The  Yakaha  demi-gods  were  suppoted  tol 
much  courted  by  the  Apsarasa  or  njBpte< 
Indra*s  heaven,  but  that  tiiey  had  wiwi 
their  own  is  clear  from  the  Meghadota.  Ik 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Yaksb  i 
worship,  either  because  they  woishtj^Sn 
ra,  or  are  themselves  worshipped  by  sa- 
Williams*  Story  of  Ifala,  p.  203. 

YAKSHADUFUA,  Sanb.  DamoK. 

YAKUT.  As.  HiMD.MALaT.araby.Iili 
rumani,  a  first  class  ruby. 

YAKUT.  See  Shaman. 

YAL.  Hind.  Boss  maoropbylla. 

YALAEKI.  Can.  Cardamom. 

YALAK-KI  BAJANA  SeeOtysaalin 

YALKAMA,  the  name  of  Balkees^^oBa 
Sheba.   See  Balkees. 

YALLO.  See  KaasUbash. 

YALUM.  Malbal.  Elettariacaidaiiotf 
Maton. 

YAM.  Eng. 

Kan.-chu  Gsur.  |  Cha-yu  Ck 

Colocaaia  antiquorum,  SchoU.,  and  aeM 
other  species  of  Colocaaia,  of  the  Anoeci 
Arum  tribe  of  plants  ;  of  these  there  occat 
India  C.  cucuUata ;  C.  esculenta,  C.  foniifl^ 
C.  indioa,  C.  odora,  C.  uymphoeifoliam,  i 
Arum  lyratum,  and  species  of  Diosoii 
The  different  species  .of  yams  have  a  ai 
range.  In  the  West  Indies  there  are  sevs 
varieties,  having  distinctive  names,  aoeorii 
to  quality,  color,  4a,  as  the  white  yarn,  ^ 
red  yam,  the  negro  yam»  the  Creole  yam,  ti 
af 00  yam,  the  buck  yam,  Dloecorea  tripfaji 
which  is  found  wild  in  Java  tad  ^ 
East ;  the  Ghiinea  yam,  the  Portugoeae^ 
the  water  yam,  and  the  Indian  yam,  ta  0 
last  is  considered  the  most  farinaceoos  ^ 
delicate  in  its  texture,  resembling  in  ain^ 
potato :  most  of  the  other  sorts  are  coaiaa,^ 
still  very  nutritive  and  usefuK  The  cods' 
yam,  Dioscorea  sativa,  is  indigenous  to  ^ 
Eastern  Isknds.  and  West  Indies.  TbeGdif 
yam,  D.  acuieata,  is  a  native  of  the  East  B 
Barbadoea  or  winged  yam,  D.  alata!  kai 
widely  fended  range,  being  codbm*'" 
India,  Java,  and  BrazU.  The  jam  "S^^ 
climbing  plants,  witii  handsome  to\x^^^ 
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Bimplest  caltara,  tbey  Bocoaed  well  in  any 
Ught,  rich^  or  sandy  aoil«  and  are  readily  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  tuberous  roots.  The 
Indian,  ^  Barbadoes,  and  red  yams  are  planted 
In  the  West  Indies  early  in  May,  and 
dug  early  in  the  January  following.  If  not 
bruised,  they  will  keep  well  packed  in 
aahesy  the  first  nine^  and  the  seoocd  and 
last  twelve  months.  The  Portuguese  and 
Guinea  yams  are  planted  early  in  January  and 
dng  in  September.  Creole  yams  and  Tanias 
are  dog  in  January.  Sweet  potatoes  from 
January  to  March.  In  most  tropical  coun- 
tries large  crops  of  the  finest  descriptions  of 
yam^  coco8»  ic,  could  be  obtained,  but  the 
planting  of  ground  provisions  is  much  neg- 
lected. From  the  tubers  of  yams  of  all  sorts, 
and  particularly  ^ebuckyam,  starch  is  easily 
prepared  and  of  exoellent  quality,  some  varie- 
ties of  the  buck  yam  are  purple  flesbed,  of- 
ten of  a  very  deep  tint»  approaching  to  black, 
and  although  tiiis  is  an  objection,  because  it 
renders  more  washing  necessary,  yet  even 
from  these  the  starch  is  at  last  obtained 
perfectly  white  ;  the  buck  yam,  especially 
when  grown  in  a  light  soil,  is  equal  to  th^ 
potato,  if  not  superior  to  it.  It  does  not^ 
however,  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  exported.  Tarns  and 
Bweet  potatoes  thrive  well  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Australia ;  indeed  the  former  are 
indigenous  there,  and  constitute  the  chief 
article  of  vegetable  food  used  by  the  natives. 
The  yam  was  introduced  into  Sweden,  where 
it  succeeded  well,  and  bread,  starch  and 
brandy  were  made  from  it,  but  it  prefers 
a  warmer  climate.  When  cooked  either  by 
roasting  or  boiling,  the  root  is  nutritioua^  aud 
possessed  of  a  flavor  between  that  of  rice  and 
the  potato.  Dressed  in  milk,  or  masbed,  they 
are  a  delicacy.  The  yam  frequently  grows  to 
the  enormous  size  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
weight,  but  in  this  large  state  it  is  coarse 
flavored  and  fibrous.  An  acre  of  land  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  4j^  tons  of  yams,  and  the 
aame  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes,  within  the 
twelve  months^  or  nine  tons  per  acre  for  both, 
being  nearly  as  much  as  the  return  obtained 
at  home  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  The 
kidney  rooted  yam,  Dioscorea  pentaphylla,  is 
indigenous  to  the  Polynesian  islands,  und  is 
sometimes  cultivated  for  its  roots.  It  is  called 
Kawan  in  the  Piji  islands.  D.  bnlbifera, 
a  native  of  the  Archipelago,  is  also  abundantly 
naturalised  in  the  Polynesian  islands,  but  is 
not  considered  edible.  There  are  seven  or 
eight  kinds  of  yams  grown  in  India ;  D.  sativa 
grows  in  Gej^n,  and  D.  batatas  in  China. 
Two  kinds  found  in  the  Tartar  country  are 
of  a  remarkable  fine  flavour,  one  weiring 
as  much   as    eighteen    pounds^  fhe    other 
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three  pounds.  In  the  Fiji  islands,  some  of  the 
yams,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  SO  varie- 
ties, grow  to  the  enormous  size  of  60  to  80  lbs. 
in  weight.  Their  general  average  however  is 
from  2  to  8  lbs.  Captain  Hill  states  that  the 
New  Zealand  yam  if  boiled,  are  heavy  and 
wet,  cut  into  slices  after  boiling  and  then  fried 
with  a  little  butter  nearly  dry  decidedly  good, 
not  exactly  mealy,  but  nearly  so. — Smithes  i£<U^ 
Med,  Roxb,  Fior,  Indica,  Voigt.  Eori.  Cole* 
Simmand'a  Gomml,  Froduet9,  p.  363,  4. 

TAM,  Chiit.  a  post  house.  In  the  time  of 
the  embassy  sent  by  Shah  Rukh,  every 
yam  was  situated  opposite  to  a  city  oir 
town,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  yam 
were  many  kargu  and  kidifu.  The  word 
kargu  is  applied  to  a  tower  of  some  sixty 
cubits  in  height,  where  two  men  are  constant* 
ly  on  duty.  The  tower  was  so  placed  that 
the  next  kargu  is  in  sight  from  it,  and  when 
any  event  of  importance  occurs,  like  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy's  army,  the  men  on  watch 
immediately  lighted  a  fire,  aud  this  being 
seen  from  the  next  kargu,  they  make  haste 
to  light  another.  A  duuble  system  uf  horse 
and  foot  posts  was  also  found  by  Ibn  Batutl^ 
established  in  India  in  A.  D.  1333.  Tbe 
posts  of  Timur  are  noticed  by  Clavijo  (p.  105), 
and  Baber  describes  his  own  post  between 
Agra  and  Cabul,  using  the  word  yam,  but 
adding  that  it  was  called  in  India  dak-choki, 
the  term  in  use  in  all  India  to  this  day. 
Pantheir  thinks  yam  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Chinese  yi-ma,  *'  horse-post."  Bumes  was 
tuld  of  the  continued  existence  of  both  post 
and  fire  beacons  between  Yarkand  and  Pekin* 
The  distance  is  more  than  five  months  journey 
as  usually  travelled,  but  an  express  went  in 
thirty -five  days,  and  under  yery  great  emer- 
gency in  fifteen. — Mare.  Pol.  p,  335  Ertkine'i 
Baber,  p,  393.  Yule  Gathay,  i.  pp.  138,  159. 

TAMA.  Sans,  he  who  is  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  passions. 

TAMA,  in  hindoo  mythology,  the  king 
of  death  and  hell,  and  regent  of  the  south, 
Tama,  or  Dharmarajah,  resembles  both  the 
Grecian  Pluto,  the  king  of  hell,  aud  Minos, 
the  judge  of  departed  souls,  and  in  hindoo 
mythology  he  is  the  regent  of  the  south, 
or  lower  division  of  the  world,  mythologi- 
cally  called  Patala,  or  the  infernal  regions^ 
Tama  is  described  as  of  a  green  colour, 
with  red  garments,  having  a  crown  on  his 
head,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  sitting  on  a  buf- 
faloy  with  a  club  and  pasha  in  his  hands.' 
''  His  dreadful  teeth,  grim  aspect^  and  terrible 
shape,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  <<fill  the  inhabitants 
of  three  worlds  with  terror."  As  Dharmarujah 
he  is  described  as  of  a  divine  oountenance, 
mild  and  benevolent.  Tbe  virtuous  only  see  the 
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Utter :  the  wicked  are  judged  Tby  Yama,  sur- 
rounded by  all  bis  terrors.     If  tlie  dead  have 
beeu  virtuous,  tbey  ascend  to  a  place  of  hap- 
piness ;  if  wicked,  they  are  sent  tota  particular 
hell,  to  undergo  the  punishment  appointed  for 
their  especial  crimes.     Yama  is  called  Srad'ha 
deva,  or  lord  of  the  obsequies,  and  presides 
over  the  ceremonies  of  Srad'ha.     At  tbe  tiiue 
of  offering  the  oblations  to  tbe  manes  of  de- 
ceased ancestors,  he  is  invoked  by  the  priest 
under  several  names,  of  which  Mr.  Culebrooke 
has  enumerated    fourteen.     The   priest  thus 
addresses  him.     Salutation  to  Yama,  saluta- 
tion to    Dharma   Rajah,  or  the  king  of  the 
Deities,  to  Antaka,  tbe  Destroyer  !  to  Vaiwas- 
wata,  or  the  Cbild  of  the  Suu  !  to  Kala,  Time  ! 
to  the  Slayer  of  all  Beings  !  to  Andhambara 
or  Yama,  <kc.  &c.     Tbe  hindus    make  daily 
oblations  of  water  to  Yama.     The  second  day 
of  the  month  Kartica  is  sacred  to  him  and  his 
sister,  the  river  goddess,  Yamana  or  Jumna, 
who  entertained  him  on  that  day  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  annual  festival  is  held,  in 
which  sisters  enterUin  their  brothers.  On  this 
occasion  an  image  of  him  of  clay  is  made  and 
worshipped,  and  tben  thrown  into  the  river. 
He  is  also  worshipped  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  dark  part  of  the  month  Aswina.  Some 
of  the  other  names  of  Yama  are  Pitripati,  or 
lord  of  the  Pitri ;  Andhambara,  from  a  wood 
from  which  fire  is  produced  by  attrition  ;  and 
Dandadhara,he  who  has  the  rod  of  punishment. 
Tbe  name  of  Yama  occurs  frequently  in  the 
sacrificial  ceremonies  of  the  biudoos ;  obla- 
tions and  invocations  to  him  forniing  a  por- 
tlon  oi  several  of  those  qeremoniea.    Minos  of 
the  Greeks  has  been  supposed  the  same  with 
Menu ;  with  whom,  especially  with  tbe  seventh, 
Satyavrata,  Yama  also  agrees  in  character,  as 
well  as  in  name  ;  both  being  called  Vaivas- 
wata,  or  offspring  of  the  sun,  and  Srad'ha 
deva  or  lord  of  tbe  Srad'lia.    Srad'ha  is  the 
ceremonial  oblation  in  honour  of  deceased  an- 
cestors, which  obsequies  to  the  dii  manes  are 
attended withfett8ting,and  various  observances. 
Mr.  Wilford  believes  Yama,  or  Pluto,  to  be  tbe 
same  with  Serapis  ;  deriving  the  latter  name 
from  a  compound  Sanskrit    word  implying 
thirst  of  blood.     The  sun,  in  Bhadra,  had  the 
title  of  Yama ;  but  the  Egyptians  gave  that 
of  Pluto,  says  Porphyry,  to  the  great  luminary 
near  the  winter  solstice.     Yama,  the  regent  of 
hell,  according  to  the  Puranas,  has  two  dogs ; 
one  of  them  named  Cerbura,  or  varied ;  the 
other,  Syama,  or  black :  the  first  is  also  called 
Trisxras,  or  with  three  heads  ;  and  has  seveml 
other  epithets,  signifying  stained,  or  spotted  : 
Cerbura  is  indubitably  the  Cerberus  of  the 
Greeks.     The  dragon  of  Serapis  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Seshnaga,  which  is  described  as  in 
the  infernal  rcgioi^  by  the   author  of  the 
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Bhagavat  "  A  dying  hinddo,  when  no 
his  surviving  remain,  should  be  laid  on  t1 
of  Kusa  grass  (Poa  cy nosaroides)  in  tk  i 
air^  his  head  sprinkled  with  water  draw&l 
the  Ganges,  and   smeared  with  cUy 
from   the  same   river.     A   salagrama 
should  be  placed  near  him,  koly  stinios 
the   Veda    should    be   chanted  aloud, 
leaves  of  holy  basil  scattered  over  his! 
Yama^   as  the  god  of  justice,  presideB 
the  different  Narakaor  hells.     He  is 
Surya,  the  sun.  As  the  judge  of  departed  i 
he  is  identified  with  death.     His  abode  I 
the  infernal  city  of  Yampura,  whit 
hindus  believe  that  a  departed  aonl 
and  receiving  a  just  sentence    from 
ascends  to  Swarga  or  deaceud^  to  N< 
assumes  on  earth  the  form  of  some 
}<ccording  to  its  deserts.   Yama  rides 
buffalo  as  his  vahati  and    is   armed 
ponderous   mace. — As.    lies,  vol,  iiL  p. 
Moor,  pages  309  &  310.     William's 
Nala,    p.  205.   Hind.    Tkeat.  vol.  il 
See  DharmarttJH,  Hindoo,  Indra^  lDseri{ 
Osiris,    Paudu^  Saui,  Saraswati,   Sad, 
Vaban. 

YAMADAUSHTRA.  Sansc  LitewBjT 
ma's  teeth,  the  last  8  days  of  Aswin  lodii 
whole  of  Kartik,  considered  a  peiioii 
genenil  sickness. 

YAMA-DULA.    Tama's  messengen. 

YaMAGHIKHA.  Hind.  Taraxacoisd 
ciualis. 

YAMALAYA.  Sans.  From  yama.  i 
alaya,  a' dwelling. 

YAMA-LOCUM.  The  distance  fn»< 
world  to  the  Yama-locum  is  99,000  yojw, 
14,85,000  miles.     See  Hindu  or  Hindoo. 

YA-MANA.  See  Inscriptions. 

YAMANA.  BuR&i.  Qmeliiia  arborea,iSi 
YA  M  ANE.  BuRBC.  A  tree  on  the  Teni 
serim  hills,  which  fumi<dies  a  reznarbl 
light,  white  timber,  resembling  mootd 
wood,  of  which  the  natives  often  make  caiw 
The  Karen  say  it  bears  a  yellow  fluwa,  i 
a  small  plum,  which  is  a  favorite  food  « 
tbe  barking  deer. — Dr.  Ifcuon,  See  Y« 
manee. 

YAMANI.  BuBiL  A  Moulmein  tree,«i 
used  in  ordinary  house  building. — CaL  i 
Ex.  1862. 

YAMA-RAJ.  Sans.  From  yama,  audi 

YAMBRE,  also  called  Kara,  ulver  14 
used  in  >trade  in  Central  Asia* — Co^. 

YAMDAL.  Hind,  of  Kanawar,  Twt«k 
cata.     Common  yew. 

YAMMALU.  The  chief  divinity  ol< 
Fenn,  a  Scythic  race. — Pinkerton*s  HitW 
the  Goths,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

YAMMANDY.  Bubm.,  a  useful  and  ^ 
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ble  wood  in  Amherst,  used  for  carving  im- 
^  and  making  drams.— r-Ca^'  Ex.  1851* 

TaMNI  or  SaDg-i-yamani.  Hind.,  an  agate. 

YAMOOD,  a  Turkoman  race  settled  be- 
t>nd  the  river  Attrak,  near  the  shores  of  the 
^pian  Sea,  and  between  this  and  Khiva, 
msisting  of  25,000  families.  They  are  the 
ast  ugly  of  the  Turkoman  tribes.  The 
ixklan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Goorghan  and  the 
ttrak,  between  Astrabad  and  the  Attrak, 
msist  of  12,000  families. 

The  Tekie,  who  are  separated  from  the 
!urd  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  extend 
om  the  sources  of  the  Qoorghan  and  the  At- 
ak  near  Sharaks,  consist  of  35,000  fami- 
BS,  They  wander  between  the  sources  of  the 
ttrak  and  the  town  of  Merv. 

The  Turkoman's  principal  occupation  con- 
sts  in  making  chapao,  or  raids,  upon  the 
ersians. 

Y AMUN  is  generally  called  «  offices"  of 
le  mandarins. — Meadow^ b  Desultory  Notes^ 
»  101.  Gaman,  Kwang-tung-chi. 

YAMUNA-BHRATA.  Sans.  From  ya- 
iuna,  a  river,  and  bhratai  a  brother. 

YAMUNA  or  Jamna  river  of  Hindustan, 
I  hindu  mythology,  is  personified  as  the 
aughter  of  Surya  or  the  sun,  and  sister 
I  Yama.  To  Yama,  who  is  "  the  son  fit 
lie  sun/'  the  second  day  following  the  Ama- 
QBy  or  ides  of  Gartica^  is  also  sacred ;  it 
i  called  the  Bhratri  divitya,  or '  the  brothers,' 
eoause  the  river  goddess  Yamuna  on  this 
Bty  entertained  her  brother  (bhratri)  Yama, 
ad  is  therefore  consecrated  to  fraternal  affec- 
on.  At  the  hour  of  curfew,  gaodaluk,  when 
le  cattle  return  from  the  fields^  the  cow  is 
orshipped,  the  herd  having  been  previously 
mded.  From  this  ceremony  no  rank  is  er- 
upted on  the  preceding  day  dedicated  to 
IrJLBhna :  prince  and  peasant,  all  become  pas- 
>ral  attendants  on  the  cow,  as  the  form  of 
Iritbivi,  or  the  earth.  The  Bbagavata  relates 
lat  Krishna's  mortal  parents  were  Yasudeva 
neaning  the  giver  of  wealth)  and  Devaki, 
lentions  a  miraculous  escape  of  the  infant 
ver  the  Yamuna  conveyed  by  his  father,  and 
rotected  by  Sesha,  or  immortality,  the  guards 
laced  by  Kansa  over  his  pregnant  sister 
ftving  failed  in  their  vigilance.  Kansa,  en- 
igedf  ordered  all  newly-born  infants  to  be 
iain ;  but  Krishna  escaped  his  various  snares, 
ae  t>f  which  was  sending  a  woman,  named 
atoia,  with  a  poisoned  nipple,  to  nurse  him, 
ad  he  was  fostered  by  an  honest  herdsman, 
amed  Ananda,  or  Happy.  See  Brahmini- 
,de,  Hindu,  Inscriptions,  Krishna,  Kala-Pri- 
i^natb,  Triveni. 

%  YANADI,  a  race whodwell  in  the  forests  of 
le  Striharikottah  mnttah  of  the  Chingleput 
>ll&ctorate.    They  are  in  a  low  state  of  civl- 
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h'zation,  and  hold  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
their  more  civilized  neighbours.  Until  recent- 
ly, their  ordinary  avocations  were  the  gather- 
ing of  the  wild  products  of  the  forests  which 
the  officers  of  Governii^ont  bought  from  them 
at  rates  lower  than  the  ordinary  market  prices 
and  paid  them  in  kind,  with  grain,  and  clothes. 
Latterly,  however,  a   few  on    the  outskirts 
have  taken  to  charcoal  burning  and  wood-fell- 
ing, and  they  are  now  also  paid  partly  in 
money,  changes  which  all  bring  them  more  in 
contact  with   settled    people    around  them. 
An  effort  was  made  in  1855,  to  induce  them 
to  engage  in  agriculture,  but  neither  that  nor 
subsequent  attempts    to  persuade    them  to 
rear  cattle  and    sheep  have   succeeded.     In 
1857,  Government  established  a  school  for 
their  children,  and  forty  to  fifty  scholars  were 
lately  in  attendance,  for  each  of  whom  an 
allowance   in  grain    is   given.     The   use  of 
money  has  compelled  them  to  a  small  extent 
to  engage  in  the  ways  of  ordinary  life,  but 
they '  are  considered  to  be  still  insufficiently 
civilized,  to  be  left  without  the  aid  and  pro- 
tection of   Government.     The  sum  paid  to 
them  is  about  Rupees  1,800  a  year.   The  Ya- 
nadi  are  about  500   in  number.     Some  who 
reside  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forests  come 
a  little  more  in  contact  with  the  every  day 
world ;  but  their  ordinary  locality  is  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  forests,  beneath  the  shade 
of  pending  branches,  and  only  about  ten  or 
twelve  families  have  huts  made  of  branches  of 
trees.     In  stature  they  are  smaller  than  the 
hindu  people  around  them.     A  few  are  of  a 
dark  bamboo  colour,  but  ordinarily  they  are 
black.     The  men  are  not  good  looking  but 
the  women  are  positively  ugly,  though  decent- 
ly clad.     The  men  wear  only   the   langoti. 
They  have  clear  skins,  but  are  largely   trou- 
bled with  elephantiasis^  for  they  suffer  much 
from  fever.     They  seem  to  use  warm  earth 
baths  in  fever.     Their  food  consists  of  wild 
fruits  and  roots,    particularly  those  of  the 
Kanduri,HiND.  (Bryonia  grandis,  Linn.)  afew 
wild  varieties  of  yams,  and  the  leaves  of  Cap- 
paris  horrida,  rice,  the  wild  bean,  Canavalia 
virosa,  molluscs,  fish  and  flesh  of  every  kind. 
They  hunt  with  the  bow  and  fish  by  torch 
light     They  are    polygamists,   have  up  to 
four  or  even  seven  children.    They  bury  or 
burn  their  dead,  and  pour  libations  on  the 
grave.  The  men  average  5  ft  4t  in.  in  height 
and  lbs.  100  in  weight.     The  women  average 
4  ft.  6  in.  in  height  and  lbs.  82  in   weight. 
They  have  little  intelligence,   cannot  reckon 
up  to  ten,  converse  but  little  with  each  other, 
and  are  more  taciturn  with  strangers,  whose 
very  presence  even  alarms  them.    They  are 
polygamistSy  each  manhavingthreeorfour  wives. 
The  language  they  speak  is  said  to  be  Tamil, 
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and  a  similar  race,  it  is  stated/  oecopy  the 
neighbouring  forests  on  the  hi  Ik  at  Nagla- 
waram,  and  others  are  spread  through  Nellore, 
N.  Arcot  and  Cnddapah.  Indeed^  the  Yanadi 
in  1867,  in  the  Nellore  District,  were  estimated 
by  Dr.  Lloyd  at  20,000,  and  the  residents  in- 
land are  more  robust  than  those  of  the  Schhari- 
cottah  jungles.  The  Collector  of  Cbinglepat, 
writing  in  1835  to  the  Madras  Board  of  Re- 
venae,  mentioned  the  miserable  circamstances 
of  the  Yanadi,  whose  appearance  alone  excited 
the  deepest  sympathy,  living  in  the  jungle  in 
small  hats  made  of  such  materials  as  the 
woods  afford ;  subsisting  upon  roots,  fruits  and 
any  thing  edible  procurable  in  the  jungle,  and 
seldom  seeking  for  grain  ;  generally  speaking, 
with  no  cloth  to  cover  themselves.  Their 
numbers  then  were  adult  men  49,  boys  41  ; 
adult  women  69,  girls  40  ;  total  199.  Some 
of  them  hjtd  two  or  three  wives  each,  and 
it  is  a  rule  among  them  that  every  person 
above  5  years  of  age  shall  prooure^  his  own 
subsistence.  They  had  always  been  employed 
by.  the  Moottadar  in  gathering  the  jungle 
produce,  receiving  one  Madras  measure  o'f 
paddy  and  one  pollam  of  tobacco  for  every 
go  handfuUs  of  dyeing  stuff  weighing  about 
I  viss :  one  measure  of  paddy  and  ^  pollam 
of  tobacco  for  every  viss  of  sembooram-puttay: 
one  measure  of  paddy  and  ^  pollam  of 
tobacco  for  one  measure  of  honey,  and  one 
measure  of  paddy  each  per  day  for  gathering 
tamarinds.  When  a  woman  is  brought  to  bed 
an  allowance  of  6  pollams  of  oil  snd  one 
fanam  was  given  to  her.  Pieces  of  coarse  oloth 
are  distributed  once  a  year,  for  eaoh  man 
6  cubits  for  the  waist  and  3  cubits  for  the 
head  ;  for  eadi  woman  8  cubits  ;  for  children 
4  cubits  each  and  oocasionally  small  quantities 
of  grain.'  The  men  had  ^en  neither  Che 
desire  nor  the  ability  to  take  care  of  the 
cloth  given  to  tiiem,  which  is  soon  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  their  continual  perambu- 
latioinfl  in  the  thickets.  The  women  carry 
and  sell  firewood  in  the  villages,  procuring  in 
return  pieces  of  old  doth  with  which  to  oover 
themselves.  Many  have  only  a  dirty  rag 
round  their  waist,  which  they  are  unable  to 
wash,  having  no  second  oloth  to  put  on.  They 
are  extremely  ignorant  and  speak  a  mixture  of 
Tamil  and  Teloogoo.  The  hire  including 
clothS)  te.  paid  to  ibe  Yansdi  amounted  in 
1835,  to  no  more  tiian  20  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  articles  procured  through  their 
means.  This  employtn^t  lasts  only  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  or  from  Deoenkbes  to 
May;  at  other  times  ihey  get  no  grain  and 
subsist .  upon  what  tihey  can  x>ick  «p  in  the 
jungle.  One  of  tbsrn  had  been  nominated 
by  the  Mo^tadar  as  their  hisadmaa,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  quitting  the  jungle  or  iidiing 
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away  their  time  and  to  ooUeet  them  tof etitv 
whenever  necessary.  In  oonaeqoenoe  of  thA 
report,  the  Madras  Qovenunent  has  nue 
continuously  endeavoured  to  improve  tbor 
condition,  and  to  this  end  Dr.  Sbortt  ntii 
large  exertions,  between  1860  and  1870,  md 
in  the  latter  year,  about  forty  of  the  YiDi£ 
were  employed  at  Vasarsrapad,  near  thi 
snake  temples,  of  which  they  are  the  prioti. 
—Proc.  Madr.  Govt.  1867.  Dr.  SkorU. 

Yang,  in  Chinese  mythological  histoj, 
the  male  creative  power,  from  wldch,  andtlii 
female,  Yin,  the  universe  primeval  sprang. 

YiLNG.  Hind.  Ferula  asaf»tida. 

YANG-HOO,  or  Jih-pun-kwo.  See  Japtt. 

YANGL  TiTBKi.  Mr.  Elliot  suppnees  that 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  word  yankae.  Bot 
yangis,  meaning  English,  seems  the  iBon 
probable  derivation. 

YANGMA.  Hua>.  Hordeum  hexsstidMRL 

YANGMA.  Chin,  the  loquat,  ErtobobTa 
Japonioa,  LindL 

YANG-MA-DA.  Bukh,  AbelmosehiB  » 
culentufl,  W,  and  A  • 

YaNGMAI.  Cmir.  a  searkt  fruit,  nok 
unlike  an  arbutus  or  strawberry,  but  haviiig 
a  stone  like  a  plum  in  tl^  centre. 

TANG-SEIH.  Chin.  Tin. 

YANGTASH.  Hinx  Fragaria  vesca. 

YANG-TSE-EIANG,  iathe  kigestof  Oi 
Chinese    rivers ;    the    city  of    Nanking  ■ 
about  150  or    156  miles   from   its  iMth 
The  entrance  is  very  wide;,  but  divided  into 
two  channels  by  the  large  island  of  Tnng^ 
Min  on  the  ncMrth.    On  the  shore  of  ila  aosth- 
em  entrance  is  the  town  of  Wosnng.   IW 
Yang-tse^Kiang  river  is  ealled  by  the  Ghisoi 
the  Great  River,  also  the  Girdle  of  Ghiaa  ;it 
traverses  the  whole  of   the    centre  of  Ai 
empire,  rolling  its  flood  pf  water  to  the  •« 
through  the  richest  and  moat  fertile  part  of 
the     country.    ItS'    importance   to    Qam 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.    There  » a* 
river  in  the  world  mdiich  has  on  its  haob 
so   numerous  a    population,    amouatiiig  it 
least  to  one  hnndrod    millioiia    of  psopH 
who    are   snataioed  by    its    waters  in  dN 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  sgrieolture.  Thai 
are  more  than  one  hundred  cities  of  the  M 
second,  and  third  rltissas,  and  two  hosM 
towns  and  villages  which  eenld  be  approsM 
directly  from  its  water  wa^r.     From  itsai^ 
in  Tibet  to  its  outlet  at  the  aea,  iU  ooanik 
about  3,000  miles,  the  pcinte  hmmg  M/^ 
in  1^  direct  Mne  1,850  miiee,  and  tiie  ha* 
drained    by   itr  cfaauid    aaarly    SWMM 
sq.  miles.    The  commerce  of  m«gr  ^  ^ 
^iaoea  situate  on  tiM  heodeni  of  tha  ita* 
is  very  important    Fofaana  eng^n^aiMt 
mnet^  of  trade  xesort  to    HsbJQmv  ir 
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TANG-TSB-KIANG. 


yang-tsekiang; 


the  ezcbange  of  their  respective  commodi- 
ties; men  from  the  north  and  west,  from 
Mongolia  to  Tibet  and  Sze-chuen»  bring  their 
wheat,  rice,  dried  and  salted  vegetables  of 
every  kind,  bamboo-sprouts,  horses,  sheep, 
furs,  skins,  coal,  lead,  jade  or  nephrite,  gold 
in  large  quantities,  rhubarb,  musk,  wax,  and 
Yarious  drugs  of  nor  Iher  u  growth,  and  exchange 


both  imports  and  experts  being  subjected  in 
transit  to  the  "  squeezing'*  of  the  mandarins. 
Till  the  anarchy  caused  by  the  invasion  of 
the  rebels  and  the  folly  of  the  imperialists  ensued, 
the  plain  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  was  the  garden 
of  China.  From  it  there  runs  north  to  Tien- 
tsin the  Grand  Canal  up  which  used  to  float 
the  whole  supplies  of  Northern  China.     At 


them  for  tea,  silk,  camphor,  opium,  various   a  point  higher  up,  the  great  trunk  road  from 
southern  drugs,  and  above  all,  for  very  large    Pekin  to  Canton  crosses  the  river.     Where 


quantities  of  Manchester  and  Leeds  goods. 
The  quantity  of  long  cloth  and  cotton  goods 
that    pass  through   Han-Kow  is    probably 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  brought  to  China, 
and  access  to  this  spot  is  of  great  importance. 
It  has  long  been  much  desired  by  merohnnts 
that  they  should  be  able  to  inspect  person- 
ally the  trade  of  this  place  and  take  part  in 
it,  as  from  the  accounts  brought  by  native 
traders  it  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  marts  in  all  Asia.     Of  all  the  pro- 
blems now  undergoing  solution,   that  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile  is  the  most  curious,  be- 
cause of  the  mystery  in>  which  it  has  been  so 
long  enveloped*    But  in  value  to  humanity 
generally,  in  importance  to  the  millions  who. 
swarm  on  its  banks,  and  to  the  British  who 
iiave  in  two  expeditions  explored  its  waters, 
the  opening  of  the  Tang-tze-Kiang  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. It  is  twice  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Ganges,    and    is    the  second  largest    river 
in    the  world.     The    Qangea  with    all  its 
windings    is    only     1570    miles  from    its 
source  to  its  mouth  ;  the  Tang-tse-Kiang  is  not 
under  3,000  mil08,  and  is  navigable  to  a  point 
1,100  miles  from  Shanghai  by  large  steamers  ; 
for  some  hundred  miles  above  that  there  is 
deep  water,  to  which  the  removal  of  an  obsta- 
cle much  less  than  that  in  the   Qodavery, 
would  allow  steamers  to  penetrate.    Unlike 
the  Ganges,  the  whole  volume  of  water  does 
not  lose  itself  in  tidal  creeks,  but  pours  out  in- 
to the  Pacific  in  one  vast  stream  sixty  miles 
wide.     By  a  ship  which  has  once  made  the 
trip    pilots  are  not  required.     Rising  in    the 
snows  of  the  Kuen  Lun,  it  enters  China  pro- 
per not  300  miles  from  Saddya  in  the  pro- 
vince of  A|^m  ;  up  to  this  point  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  navigable  by  boats,  for  vast  rafts 
of  timber  laden  with  hill  produce  pass  down. 
Captam  Blakiston's  expedition  left  the  river 
at  a  point  1,200  miles  from  Shanghai,  to  pro- 
ceed overland  to  Chingtoo,  the  capital    of 
Sze-chuen,  the  most  westerly  province,  and 
tjiencetoliassa.    Down  the  1,100  miles  from 
I.Chang  to  Shanghai,  the  river  rolls  through 
provinces  of  virgin  fertility,  whence  proceed 
teas  and  silks  which  find  their  way  to  Canton 
and  Shanghai,  and  which  on  the  other  hand  the 


the  Tang-tse-Kiang  flows  past  the  Poyang 
Lake  it  receives  several   ni^vigable  streams 
which  run  through  the  Black  Tea  districts 
to  the  west,   while  those  from  the  eastward 
open  uptheQreenTeadistricts.  The  Shanghai 
merchants  who  accompanied  Admiral  Hope's 
expedition,   describe  the  Poyang  Lake  and 
Kiu-kiang,  the  chief  town,  as  the  centre  of  a 
most  extensive  network  of  river  and  canal 
communication.   What  Kiu-kiang  is  at  this 
point,  Hankow  is  still  more  200  miles  farther 
up.    It  stands  on  high  banks  at  the  junction 
of  the  Han  and  Yang-tsj  rivers,  a  little  below 
the  Tungting  Lake.  The  meMI||||8  were  eager 
to  trade  at  Kiu-kiang  and  at  T)hin-kiang, 
between  Shanghai  and  Nankin,  the  British 
established  consuls  and  trade  became   brisk. 
At  Hankow  the  British  "  Tamun"  stands  at 
the  eastern  end  with  a  large  river  frontage. 
Vessels    of    the  largest    draught     can    lie 
alongside  in  eight  fathoms  of  water.     The 
description    of    the    Reach,    stretching   for 
six  miles  in  length  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  across,  shews  that  it  far  surpasses   Cal- 
cutta Garden  Beach.     The  ease  and  speed  of 
a  voyage  up  the  Tang-tse  may  be  gathered 
fram   the  fact  that  H,  M.  S.    Atalaute   left 
Shanghai  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  April, 
arrived  at  Chinkiang  on  the  11th,  at  Nanking 
next  day,  at  Kiu-kiang  after  resting  two  days 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  and  at  Hankow, 
after  delaying  a  day  and  a  half,  on  the  22nd. 
She  was  145  hours  under  steam.     All  past 
commerce  with  China  has  been  confined  to  the 
produce  of  three  seacoast  provinces  inhabited 
by  sixty  millions  of  people,  or  only  a  sixth  of 
the  whole  population  on  the  most  moderate 
calculation.     Yet  under  all  difliculties  a  trade 
of  60  millions  sterling  wa£i  created  in  less 
than  twenty   years.    In    1857  the  trade  of 
Shanghai  alone  was  about    27  millions,  in 
other  twenty,  when  it  becomes  to  the  Yang-tse 
what  Calcutta  is  to  the  Ganges,  it  will  be 
the  wealthiest  city  in  Asia^  the  emporium  of 
a  river  traffic  unprecedented.     Already    its 
merchantsare  bringing  out  their  river  steamers. 
The  opening  of  Yang-tse,  and  of  the  new* 
ports  of  New  chang,  Tangtchow,  Tai-wan.  in 
Formosa,  Chau-chow   (Swatow)  and  Kiung- 
chow  in  Hainan,  are  facts  almost  as  important 
cottons  and  woollens  of  Europe  slowly  reach,  I  to  India  as  to  China.  In  1859  the  legitunate 
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•atportB  of  Shanghai  were  twelve  millions 
against  aii  impot t  of  leas  than  seven  millions. 
If  we  were  todediictopium,  there  would  be  a  ba- 
lance of  ten  millions  from  the  tea  and  silk 
sent  to  £arope,  for  which  England  must  pay 
in  silver.  While  the  Shanghai  merchants  found 
that  the  prices  of  British  goods  at  Haukow 
were  not  excessive,  Wingrove  Cooke  showed 
that  the  piece  of  cloth  which,  after  being 
carried  17>000  miles,  sold  at  12  shillings  at 
Shanghai,  easily  brought  I85.  4d  600  miles 
in  the  interior.  Merchants  say  that  for 
woollens  strong  competitors  will  be  met  in 


soon  get  accoatomed  to  their  new  naiten^i 
for  their  strength,endaraiieer  sad  suie-f 
ness  are  well  adapted   for  alpine  tiai 
While  crossing    the    Bourakonun  mc 
whole  caravans  are  sometimes  oven 
by  snow  storms,  and  Billah  Shsh,  tiie 
merchant  of   Leh,    mentioned  tint  ii  1 
places  the  route  to  Tarkand  is  only 
by  the  bones  of  horses.     Tarkind,al3oi 
Tarkiang,   is  one  of  the  largest  tmni 
Turkestan.     Since    the    conquest  of 
countries,  the    inhabitants    pay   in 
tribute  of   35,370    ounces  of  silver, 


the  Russo-AmericaQ  and  Amoor  Companies,  ■  sacks  of  corn,   30    ounces  of  gold»800)ii 


who  have  a  monopoly  of  the  Russian  trade 
with  China.  China  offers  a  vast  market  for 
the  sugar  and  rice  of  India.  The  sugar 
trade  of  Shanghai  was  upwards  of  a  million 
sterling  in  1 859,  aifid  had  then  doubled  itself 
in  three  years.  The  amount  of  rice  annually 
required  in  Pekin  alone  is  430,000  tons.  At 
present  almost  all  this  sugar  and  not  a  little 
of  this  rice  is  shipped  ^rom  Batavia,  Singapore 
and  Cochin  G|pR^ome  of  it  is  sent  indirectly 
ffO:n  India.  The  rise  and  fall  in  the  YauK- 
tse-Eiang  averages  about  ten  feet,  and  vessels 
are  obliged  to  find  their  way  haphazard  into 
the  channel,  or  perchance  run  upon  one  of  the 
silted  sands.  The  Tibetan  district,  the 
great  platean  of  mid-Asia,  is  centrical  ethni- 
cally as  well  as  geographically  to  all  S.  E. 
Asia  and  to  Asianesia,  abuts  on  the  west 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  primitive 
Iranian  region,  arid  is  oomiected  with  China 
and  all  the  sea  basins  on  the  east  of  Asia 
by  means  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  Hoang- 
\iO.^^ American  Esspedition  to  Japan,  p.  166. 
Loeal  Netospapers, 

YANTRA.  See  Tantra. 
YAREAND  is  the  chief  trading  depot  or 
commercial  emporium  for  all  Central  Asia  on 
the  north  of  the  great  Himalayan  range ;  cara- 
vans of  merchants  meet  there  from  all  the 
surrounding  cities  and  countries,   as  well  as 
from  the  more  distant  places  of  Badakhshan, 
Bokhara,  the  Russian  provinces  and  China. 
Nsarly  the  whole  of  the  trade  for  the  Punjab 
passes  through  Yarkand,  and  trading  caravans 
from  Bokhara,  Kokan  and  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions, Kashgar,  Turf  an,  Aksu  and  all  the 
cities  to  the  north  east^Ehotan,and  until  1865 
from  China^  all  meet  at  Yarkand,  where  the 
merchants  barter  their  goods.  Yarkand  com- 
prises 30,000  square  miles,  and  contains  about 
twelve  large  and  important  towns.  The  Yar- 
kand pony  is  a  hardy  little  animal,  and  fetches 
a  high  price)  being  in  request  for  the  hill-sta- 
tions in  the  north-western  provinces  of  India. 
The  variety  called  the  Tangun  piebald  is  com- 
mon.    They  are  shy  and  timid  at  first,  and 
evince  a  strange  dislike  to  Europeans^  but 
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of  olive  oil,  and  taxes  to  the  amount  of  M' 

ounces    of    silver.      Yarkiang   is  pnfi^ 

pronounced    as    Yarkand.     It  was  M 

ly  tXie  capital  of  Eastern  Turkestss^nii 

situated  on  the  great  river  Yarkaad-daxiili 

river  which  flows  through  the  town  of  Q* 

bears  the  same  name  as  that  near  Tada 

According  to  the  testimony  of  well-infoi 

persons,  gold  of  the  finest  quality  is  fooi 

it,  and  is  collected  by  the  inhabitasti  ii^ 

environs*  Int^neighbouriogriverofTadud 

found  the  yu,   or  oriental  jade,  the  Isf 

pieces  are  about  a  foot,  and  t^e  smaM* 

two  inches  in  diameter,  and  sometimes « 

abouttwehre  pood.  They  are  of  variowoA" 

some  of  the  jade  are  as  white  as  snev,  • 

dark  green  like  the  most  beautifol  eoH 

others  yellow,  vermillion,  and  jet  black,  i 

rarest  and   most  esteemed   variedeB  d\ 

stone  are  the  white  speckled  with  red,aii 

green    veined   with  gold.     An  insptcis 

stationed  at  some  distance  from  the  ^ 

and  upon  the  bank  is  an  officer  of  Hie  ^ 

with  from  twenty  to  thirty  Tufkeetoni^ 

are   expert    divers,   who    range   theoB 

across  the  river,  and   walking  in  tbe  « 

endeavour  to  discover  the  stones  wi&  ^ 

feet }  when  they  have  found  one^  theyia^ 

dive,  pick  it  up,  and  throw  it  upon  ^^ 

upon  which  a  soldier  gives  one  BtRi»< 

a  drum,  and  the  officers  make  a  red  1 

upon  a  piece  of  paper.     The  direnrj 

having   finished  their  work,  are  oblip 

deliver  the  number  ef  stones  maiked  | 

the  paper.    Three  hundred  and  thhtjlil 

Yarkiang  is  mount  Mirdjsi,  wlMch  b  ^ 

composed  of  jade  of  diflferent  ooloni^  W 

stone  is  found  of  the   best  qtuHtjy^ 

greatest  quantities  only  on  the  bigii^ 

most  inaccessible  points  of  the  sMtsbfr 

Turkestani  furnished  with  the  neeesmiTJ' 

ascends  the  rocks,  loosens  tiie  ^^^^^^^ 

them  roll  down ;  this  kind  is  eslled  d^ 

jade.  The  town  of  Yarkiang  amraally  «• 

the  court  of  Peking  ftrom  seven  te  tet* 

sand  kin  of  this  stone.     All  the  jsde  M 

YariEiang  and  Khotio),  in  t&e  livem  Y«^ 
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uh  VQd  Khara  l&fMBb,  is  sent  to  the  ooort ;  it 
conveyed  in  camagee  under  an  escort  from 
ationto  station.  Pdvate  individuals  are 
>t  allowed  to  send  any^  and  the  guards  on 
le  road  are  enjoined  strictly  to  enforce  the 
:ecation  of  this  measure  The  Turkestani, 
^wever^nd  means  to  carry  ou  a  trade  in  jade, 
d  the  marctiants  convey  it  for  them  where- 
er  they  please.  A  great  fair  is  held  for  the 
ibek  merchants  of  Bokhara.  The  language 
a  dialect  of  Turki,  intelligible  to  the  people 
Bokhara.  The  Kalmnk  Tartar  women  of 
la  and  Yarkand  appear  unveiled  and  are  lax 
morals. 

The  Yarkand  district  occupies  a  vast  de- 
essioQ  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet, 
>arating  the  Knen-luu  on  the  northern  fron- 
r  of  the  Uimalaya-Tibetan  system  of  monn- 
ns, — from  the  Syan Chan,  or  the  mountains 
Central  Ada,  ou  the  southern  border  of 
tssia.  According  to  Moorcroft,  the  town 
itained  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  inhabi- 
Its.  The  people  speak  Turki.  Chineae 
rkestan  includes  the  provinces  of  Yarkand, 
shgar  and  Khoten.  Yarkand  is  the  entrepot 
trade  between  China  and  Bokhara.  Kb o tan, 
m  the  time  of  Cesias,  has  been  celebrated 
its  mineral  products,  its  jade  and  eme- 
ols,  its  shawl-wool  and  flax  ;  it  was  at  one 
le  the  entrepot  of  a  vast  trade  with  Hin- 
itan,  and  uaw  imports  largely  furs,  broad 
th,  leather,  and  sugar.  Perhaps  the  term 
stern  Xurkestan  alone  should  be  retained, 
e  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  them- 
res  Turks,  speak  the  TurkUh  language, 
I  profe§8  the  mahomedaa  religion.  Chi- 
e  Tartaiy^  also  known  as  Bucharia,  Little 
kharia,  also  Eastern  Turkestan,  is.  a 
it  depressed  valley  shut  in  hy  mountains 
preat  heiglit  on  three  sides  ;  on  the  east  are 
reu  sands  which  merge  imperceptibly,  into 
great  desert  of  Grobi.  The  Tian-shan 
ge  separates  it  from  Dsungaria,  the  Bolor 
ge  from  Tran3-0xiana.and  the  Kara>Koram 
I  Kuen  Lun  from  India  and  Thibet  on  the 
th.  The  land  is  clayey  near  the  front  of 
inouutain's  base,  but  sandy  in  the  central 
^ts.  Bain  is  rare,  and  the  air  is  of  exceed- 
dryness,,  but  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
Ithy.  It  is  well  watered  from  the  moun- 
A,  tbe  waters  converging  towards  the  Ergol 
Tarym.  The  country  has  gold,  copper, 
,  sulphur  and  the  jade  stone.  The  southern 
of  the  caraium  route  passes  through  it 
1  KhatnU  to  Aksu  and  Kashgar.  From 
a  to  Kokand  is  800  miles.  It  was  subject 
!)hina  from  the  beginning  of  the  christian 
to  the  time  of  Changiz  Khan,  and  after  the 
lie  of  the  18th  centary,  tiie  Chinese  re- 
ed possession  of  it  Alti-shahr,  or  the  six 
Si  forms  the  western  district,  comprising 
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Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Ehotan,  Aksu,  Yanghisar 
and  Oosh  Turfan,  with  territories  subordinate 
to  each.  Eastern  Turkestan  is  eminently 
mahomedan.  Elchi,  Yarkand,  and  Kashgar,  are 
the  three  principal  towns  in  Turkestan.  Elohi 
in  L.  36**  50'  N.  and  L,  78^  20'  R  6,500  feet 
Yarkand,  in  L.  38«  10'  N.  and  L.  74°  E. 
4,200  feet.  Kashgar,  in  L.  39^  15'  N.  and 
L.  71^  50'  E.  3,500  feet  Elchi  is  represented 
to  have  the  coldest,  as  Kashgar  the  hottest 
temperature  of  the  three  towns  throughout  the 
year.  Snow  falls  at  Kashgar,  but  never  re- 
mains longer  than  a  few  hours,  but  it  is  seen 
lying  in  Yarkand  f6r  three  or  four  days  to- 
gether. The  Tungani  are  a  race  of  military 
settlers  who  came  originally  with  military 
conquerors  from  the  west  of  Asia,  and  settled 
down  in  the  country  of  Yarkand. 

Bokhara  is  an  isolated  kingdom  in  Turkes- 
tan, of  small  extent,  surrounded  by  a  desert 
It  lies  between  the  parallel  of  36^  and 
45»  N.  and  61"^  67'  K  Ion.  It  is  an  open 
champagne  country  of  unequal  fertility, 
and  intersected  by  the  Oxns  on  its  south- 
ern border.  Its  rivers  are  the  Amu  or 
Oxus,  the  Sir,  Syr  or  Jazartes,  the  Kohik  or 
Zarafshan,  and  tbe  jiver  of  Kurohi  and  Balkh. 
It  is  ruled  over  by  an  amir  whose  sway  may 
be  comprised  between  the  37^  and  43^  north 
lat.,  and  between  the  60""  and  68^  of  east 
long.  The  Uzbek  are  tmdonbtedly  the  pre- 
ptmderating  race  in  Bokhara,  not  so  much 
from  their  number,  as  by  the  ties  which  bind 
them  together.  They  are  dividend  into  stems 
and  sections,  like  the  Kirghiz,  and  have  their 
elders,  styled  bey,  who  enjoy  a  certain  consider* 
ation  among  them.  The  Uzbek  branches, 
with  some  of  their  subdivisions,  are  enume- 
rated in  the  work  called  '^Nassed  Mameti 
Uzbekia."  Turkistan  is  eminently  mahomedan, 
and  the  rulers  of  Eastern  Turkestan  had 
always  been  mahomedan  from  the  time  of 
Taghalak  Timur,  who  was,  we  are  told,  the 
first  mahomedan  sovereign  of  Kashgar  of  the 
lineage  of  Chinghez.  Baddhism  indeed  wag 
found  still  prevalent  in  the  cities  of  Turfan 
and  Kamil  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  of  Shah 
Bakh  in  1419,  and  probably  did  not  become 
extinct  much  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
But,  in  the  western  states,  mahomedanism 
seems  to  have  been  universal  from  an  earlier 
date  and  maintained  with  fanatical  zeal.  Saint- 
ly teachers  and  workers  of  miracles,  claiming 
descent  from  Mahomed,  and  known  as  Khwtga 
or  Hqjah,  acquired  great  influence,  and  the 
sectaries  attached  to  the  chiefs  of  these  divid- 
ed tbe  people  into  rival  factions,  whose  mutual 
hostility  eventually  led  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  country.  For  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  Khojah  Appak,  th,e  leader  of 
one  of  those  parties  called  the  White  Moun- 
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tain,  (having  been  expelled  from  Eaahgar  by 
lemail  Khau  the  chief  of  that  state,  who  was 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  opposite  party  or 
Black  Mountain)  sought  the  aid  of  Galdan 
Khan,  sovereign  of  the  Eleuth  or  Kalmuk 
race  of  D^ungaria.  Taking  the  occasion  so 
afforded,  that  chief,  in  1678,  invaded  the  states 
south  of  the  Thian  Shan,  carried  off  the  khan 
of  Kaahgar  and  his  family,  and  established 
the  Ehojah  of  the  White  Mountain  over  the 
country  in  authority  subordinate  to  his  own. 
Qreat  discords  for  many  years  succeeded,  some- 
times one  sometimes  another  being  uppermost, 
but  some  supremacy  always  continuing  to  be 
exercised  by  the  khans  of  Dzungaria.  In  1 757, 
however,  the  latter  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Chinese,  who  in  the  following  year  making 
a  tool  of  the  White  party,  which  was  then 
in  opposition,  sucoepded  in  bringing  the  states 
of  Turkestan  also  under  their  rule. — Yule 
Cathay  iL  p.  547.  Tvmkawski'a  Journey  to 
Peking  vcl,  i.  pp.  393-396.  See  Arians,  Eal- 
muck,Kara-koram,Kirghis,  Ladak,Tartar,Yak. 

YANGY.  Tam.  a  Tinnevelly  timber  of 
a  light  brown  colour,  used  in  wheel-wrights' 
work. — Cclond  FritL 

YAM-SAN.    Chin.    Ginseng. 

Y  AG.  All  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Chi- 
nese refer  to  their  emigrations  from  the  west, 
and  they  undoubtedly  are  a  race  from  the  origi- 
nal home  of  man.  Like  the  Egyptians  they 
seem  to  have  migrated  from  the  original  seat 
prior  to  the  flood  of  Noah,  of  which  neither 
race  have  any  tradition.    The  first  settlement 
of  the  Chinese  people  was  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Chih  le,  the  province  in  which  the 
present  capital,  Peking,  is  situated.     How  the 
first  Chinese,  the  founders  of  the  nation,  came 
to  be  in  that  locality^  is  one  of  those  questions 
connected  with  the  origin  and  spread  of  the 
human  race  generally  which  can  only  receive  a 
conjectural  solution.  •  All  we  do  or  can  know 
positively  is,  that  the  first  portion  of  authentic 
Chinese  history  tellsus that  Yao or  Yaou, who 
xeigned  about  B.  C  2330,  had  his  capital  at  the 
new  district  city  of  Tsinohow,  situated  about 
lOOmilesouly  tothesouth  of  the  present  capital 
Peking.     From  this  most  ancient  location  the 
people  spread  gradually  westward  and  south- 
ward, thus  steadily  increasing  its  territory. 
The  usual  course  of  the  process  was,  first,  colo- 
nization   of  the  new  regions    and  displace- 
ment from  them  of  whatever  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants were  foand;  and  afterwards  political  in- 
corporation  with    the   older    territory.     At 
times,  however,  the  process  was  reversed,  and 
military  conquest  of  the  aboriginals  preceded 
their  displacement  by  an  industrial  occupation 
of   their   lends.     The  territorial  distinction 
marked  by  the  terms  China  Proper  and  the 
Chinese  empire  has  existed  in  fact  from  the 
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earliest  periods  of   Chinese    hiatoiy. 

Proper  means  at  aII  periods  that  poctui 

the  east  of  the  Asiatic  continent  wloA 

been  possessed  and  permanently  oecopid 

the  Chinese  people.  The  Chinese  empire 

at  all  periods  besides  China  Proper, 

large  portions  of  the  whole  Asiatic  cobI 

occupied  by  Tartar-nomades,  or  other 

Chinese  peoples,  but  which  liave  from  tiM 

time  been  under  the  sway  of  the  empit 

China,  and  more  or  less  directly  roicd 

Chinese  officers  and  armies*    China  Pnfi 

has  at  all  periods  been  characterised  l)yQ» 

nese  civilization ;  that  is  to  say,  its  popiUi 

generally,   besides    beini;    physically  of  k 

same  race^  has  always  l>een  goveroed  ill 

domestic,  its   social,  and  (with  the  enepM 

of  some  very  short  peiiods)  its  politieal,! 

by  the  principles  and  rules  laid  dovniai 

Chinese  uld  reverenced  books.  The  non-QM 

peoples  of  the  Chinese  empire  have,  oii 

other  hand,  at  all  periods,  either  been  destiM 

of  anything  that  could  be  called  dviiialii 

or  have  been  slightly  tinged  with  QiM 

civilization,  or  have  been  marked  bysonel 

fereut  civilization^  as,  for  instance,  at  pros 

in  the  inhabitants  of  Turkestan  by  a  miitfl 

dan  civilization,  and  the  inhabitants  of  D 

by  one  strictly  budhistic    The  ChioeBeca|i 

as  thus  defined  has  in  the  oourse  of  agesfM 

greatly  in  extent.   It  has  been  more  tbasa 

larger  than  it  is  even  now.  It  wassoforezai^ 

B.  C.  200  years,    under   the  fifth  entps 

of  the  Han  dynasty,  ivhen   it  embrtcei  I 

greater  portion  of  inhabited  Asia  west  di 

Caspian  sea,  and  inclusive  of  Siam,  F^ 

Cambogia  and  Bengal.     In  the  intenikl 

tweeu  these  great  extensions  it  has  shrt^i 

to  the  size  of  China  Proper,  and  eva  i 

latter  has  been  oocasionaljy  sabdivideii 

considerable  periods  under  two  or  more  ri 

families  or  dynasties,  each  acknowledgia; 

superior.     But  the  Chinese  people  has  oi 

nued  the  same,  even  when  under  sevenli 

ers,  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  M 

torial  possessions  by  the  tirooeases  abon  i 

scribed.-*ir.  2\  Meadows^  Chinese  ^di 

Rebellions,  An  JSt$ay  oh  Cu^juo^ms, ^^ 

35-36. 

YAP,  or  Unawb,  63  miles  from  tin  X< 
lota  islands,  in  lat.  9"*  35|'  N.  and  138*  S* 

YAK.  £[ashh.  a  side  of  a  lake  orta* 
Yari-kul,  a  common  expression,  sigcifai 
strand  or  bank  of  a  lake. —  Vi^^M. 

YAR.  PsB.  a  friend ;  a  female  oom^ 

YARA.  Hind.  Mentha  incana,  6a| 
yurmi.  Hind,  is  Rhododendron  campuiiiS' 

YARAB.  See  Joktan. 

YARALA,  also  PutrajivL  TKt.  Peb^ 
.  Roxburghii,  Soxb. 

:  2U 


YABUDA. 

YART.   Hind.    EASHMia  Piiius  excelsa. 

fty  pine. 

YARIKUL.  See  Yar. 

FAR  MAHOMED,  a  chief  of  Herat,  who 

id  A.  D.  1852. 

YARN. 

rau,  Dot.  ]  Banang,  Malay. 

,  .  Pr.     FlO,  POBT. 

D,  Gbr.    Prasha,  Kus. 

a,  Ouz.  Hind.    Hilo,  Sp. 

(to,  It. 

Pbread  spun   from   wool,  cotton  or  flax  ; 

India  imported  yarns  have  displaced  the 

mtry  yarns. 

YARPA.  Hind.  Populu8bal«jamifera,P.  ni- 


YARVINEY.  Tam.  Crawn.  in  Fortiiguese 
i  Dutch.  A  Ceylon  tree,  grows  tall  and 
light,  from  twenty  to  forty-five  feet  high, 
I  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter, 
may  be  obtained  in  great  quantities,  and 
wers  many  purposes  in  ship  and  houlse 
rk. — Edye,  on  Hie  Timber  0/  Ceylon. 
YASAy  ordinances  which  Chinghiz  laid 
vn  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors  ;  these 

given  more  or  less  in  Petis  de  la  Croix, 
!>b8aon,  Deguignes,  in  Von  Hammer's  Gol- 
i  Horde,  and  in  Univers  Pittoresque  Tar- 
ie,  p.  313.  The  word  is  said  to  mean  any 
d  ef  ordinance  or  regulation. —  Yule  Ca- 
y  ii.  p.  607. 

r  ASAN,  a  district  with  an  area  of  4,200 
lare  miles,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Gil- 
river, 

YASAWUL.  Pkrs.  Hind.  In  India,  a  foot« 
flier.     See  Yassawul. 
YASEEN.  See  Punjab. 
YAgHM.   Hind.  Jade,    also   plasma,   or 
bh  silica ;  this  is  the  stone  the  knife  handles 
>habpuraremadeof;  it  comes  from  Kabul. 
B  Messrs.  Schiagentweit  found  quarries  of 

true  jade  at  Qulbagashen  in  the   valley 
Karakasb*,  in  their  journey  from  Ladak  to 
otam. — Mag,  Survey  1857. 
YASHMI.  HiND.^  n  color  like  that  of  jade 
ae  ;  to  dye  this  colour  a  little  turmeric  first, 
n  asbarg  and  alum  are  used, 
f  ASHOVARMA  See  Inscriptions 
YASHTI  MADHUKAM,  also  Gurnginja. 
^  Abrus  precatorius,  L. 
rASO.  See  Inscriptions, 
r ASODUA.  See  Jain. 
rASODHARA,  wife  of  GoUma.— ^^c2er'< 
stem  Monachisnifp,  443. 
rASO  PALA.  See  InscriptionB. 
fASOVARMA.  See  Inscriptions. 
YASOVIGRAHA.  See  Inscriptions. 
^ASSAWUL,  is  an  officer  of  the  house- 
c3^  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  usher  in  the 
Lilies    of    chiefs. — Fr<uer*s    Joujuey  into 
£^r{Z$an,  p.  25. 
rASUDA.  See  Krishna. 
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TAVANA. 

TASUS-KARMA-DEVA.  See  Inscriptions. 
YAT.  BuRM.  a  forest  term. 
YATAGHAN.  Turk,  is  a  long  dagger,  in- 
tended for  thrusting  rather  than  cutting,  and 
has  a  curve,  which  has-been  copied  in  the 
bayonet  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes.— - 
Burton* 8  Pilgrimdge  to  Jleccahy  v,  ii.  p.  '264. 

YA-THANAT.  Bukm.  A  tree  of  Moul- 
meiu.  An  inferior  wood  for  boats,  which  lasts 
but  two  or  three  years.  The  fruit  is  an  article 
of  food— Ca^  Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

Y A-THA-PYA.  Burm.  A  tree  of  Moulmein. 
The  fruit  is  edible.  Used  for  house  building 
purposes. — Oal.  Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

YA-TfllT.  Ill  Pegu,  Dr.  McClelland  says, 
the  cutting  of  Yathit  should  be,  so  far  as 
practicable,  prohibited.  He  adds  that  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  forbid  or  enforce 
such  a  rule,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  such 
impediment  can  be  attempted  or  laid  without 
stopping  the  trade  of  mast-pieces.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  a  laifge  consignment  of  timber 
might  be  realized,  and  duty  received  on  them, 
and  it  will  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  under 
sized  X.xee&.'^SeLection  Records  of  Oovernment 
of  India,  Foreign  Department,  No.  ix.  p.  47. 
YATI.  Priest  of  the  Jains  ;  an  ascetic  j  a 
Jain  religious  teacher. 

YAU.  A  tribe  who  inhabit  the  skirts  of  the 
Arracau  mountains  westward  of  Pagan,  and 
who  speak  a  peculiar  dialect  of  Burmese. 
The  Yau  country  is  the  tract  between  the 
Arracau  mountains  and  the  Kyendwen  river,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Irawaddi  between  L. 
2r  And  22^  N.  and  L.  94°  and  95*  E. 

YAUR,  Yau,  Yo,  Jo,  or  Quoi,  a  small  Bur- 
mese tribe  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  the  Yau 
river,  great  traders  and  the  chief  carriers  and 
pedlars  of  northern  Burmah. — Latham. 
YALUM. — 1  Eiettaria  cardamomum. 
YAUDHEYA,  a  Rajput  tribe  in  western 
Rajputana,  the  modern  Johiya. 

YUii:-TCHI.  The  Get»  are  referred  to  as 
the  same  with  the  ancient  Chinese  Yuechi 
and  the  modern  Jut  or  Jat,  but  their  identii 
ty  is  as  yet  perhaps  rather  a  reasonable  con* 
elusion  than  a  logical  or  critical  deduction. 
See  Vicramaditiya. 

YAVA  ;  Yava  biyama  ;  Paccba  yava  ; 
Yavalu.  Tisi<.  Hordeum  hexastichon,  Linn, 
Roxb. 

YAVALU,  or  Java  biyyamu.  Tel.  Hor- 
deum hexastichon*  L, 

'i'AyAN,  or  Javan,  the  seventh  son  of  Jar 
pheth.  Colonel  Tod  says  the  Hericnla  also 
claim  from  Yavan  or  Javan,  the  thirteenth  in 
descent  from  Yagat,  the  third  son  of  the  pri- 
meval patriarch. 

YAVAN  A.  Bunsen  supposes  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Yavana  to  be  doubtful,  that  it 
may  be  traceable  to  times  after  Alexander, 
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pr  that  it  may  be  an  ancient  inaocnrate  name  of 
a  people  who  pushed  on  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. According  to  Dr.  Gaidwell^  it  was 
a  term  first  applied  to  the  Greeks,  and  subse- 
qaently  to  any  race  approaching  India  from 
the  west  of  Asia.  The  name  was  derived  from 
Javan,  whose  descendants  the  lonians,  were 
the  first  Greeks  with  whom  the  Indians  became 
aoqoainted,  but  it  came  afterwards  to  signify 
the  Arabs.  The  Bactrian  Greeks  are  usually 
termed  Yavana  in  Sanscrit  literature,  but  Co- 
loi^l  Tod  warns  ua  not  to  mistake  tliem  for 
the  Tavana  descended  from  Yavaua,  fifth  son 
of  Yayat,  third  son  of  the  patriarchal  Nahus, 
though  the  Jonians  may  be  of  this  race.  Ac- 
cording to  Col.  Tod,  the  Yavan  or  Greek  princes, 
who  apparently  oontinued  to  rule  within 
tlie  Indus  after  the  christian  era,  were  either 
the  remains  of  the  Bactrian  djnasty  or  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Demetrius  or  Apol- 
lodotus,  who  ruled  in  the  Punjab,  having  as 
their  capital  Sagala,  changed  by  Demetrius  to 
Euthy media.  The  term  Yavana  is  iu  modern 
times  applied  by  hindoos  of  Northern  India 
to  mahomedans  of  every  description,  bnt^  iu 
works  prior  to  the  mahomedan  era,  some 
other  people  must  be  intended.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  by  Sir  W.  Jones  is, 
lonians  or  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  there  are  some 
considerations  in  favour  of  this,  although  the 
chief  argument  in  its  behalf  is  the  difficulty  of 
attaching  it  to  any  other  people.  Doubtleas,how- 
ever,  Yavana  is  certainly  a  term  not  exclusively 
applied  to  the  Greeks.  According  to  Professor^  ^ 
Lassen  it  was  used  to  designate  only  the  Semitic 
iiation«. — Bunsen,  Egypii  Place  in  Universal 
History  ii:.  555,  Frin.  Ind*  Ant  See  Ariaos, 
Hindu,  Greeks. 

YAVANI.     A    female    attendant  in  the 
women's  apartments.  Mahomedan  princes  had 
guards  of  African  women  in  their  harems,  and . 
female  attendants  also  served  in  those  of  the 
bindu  sovereigns.  The  term  Yavana  has  been 
applied  by  the  Inter  hindus  to  the  mohame- 
dans,  and  Yavaui  seems  to  have  been  a  term , 
used  as  distinction  of  a  female  servant  ;  it  is 
not  likely   that  either  Persian   or  Arabian 
women  ever  found  their  way  into  the  inner 
apartments  of  hindu  princes,  as  perspnal  at-  ( 
tendants  or  guards.     Perhaps   Tartarian  or 
Bactrian*  women  may  have  been  so  designated, 
as  in  Madras  such  woHMn  are,  in  1872,  all 
styled  Mughulani. 

YAVANALA.  Sans.  Zea  mays. 

YAVANASVA.  See  Bahtor. 

TAVAYLU.  Tam.  See  Yavy. 

YAVIOO.  See  Hot  Springs. 
YAVY. 

Yavayloo,  Tam.  |  Yeva  Sans.  Tbl. 

This  grain  grows  in  some  of  the  more  nor- 
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theqi  provinces,  and  has  an  appetranoeaQM- 
thing  like  that  of  blighted  wheat ;  it  is  not  Tty 
valuable. — Ainslie,  p.  220. 

YAYAKSHRA.  Sams.  Saltpetre. 

YAYATI.  See  Orissa,  India. 

YAYAT,  3rd  son  of  Nahus.  See  Bictm, 
Yavana. 

YAYL-ARISI.  Tam.  Cardamom. 
YAYLAKULU.  Tbl.  Cardamom. 
YAY  NAN  GHOUNG,  or  the  Ear&dl 
village.  The  neighbouring  heights  are  covend 
with  pagodas,  zayat  and  streamer  posts. 
YAZD.  See  Kara-kul. 
YEAMS-KELUNG.  Akglo-Tam.  Diow- 
rea  alata.  See  Yam. 

YEANUGA     TOKA    VENTRDKALU. 
Tel.  hair  of  elephant's  tail. 

YEAK. 
San,       Aa.  Hum.  Pans. 
An  :  Annee,  Fa. 

Jahr,  Qrb. 

Barai,  Hind. 

Anno,  It. 

A  year,  as  reckoned 
descendants,  means  the  solar  year.   As  recbt- 
ed  by  mahomedans  it  means  the  laoarxiB. 
Christians  reckon  the  years  of  the  chrirtiv 
era  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Chrbt^  sad  oil 
the  Annus  Domini,  or   year  of  the  Lord,  tkt 
year  of  Christ.   Mahomedans    reckun  tbai 
Hijrah  year  from   the   date  of  the  hijcaff 
flight  of  Mahomed  from  Meccah.    Ths  hb- 
doos  of  India   use  the  lunar  year,  with  as 
intercalary   month  :  they  have  varioos  en& 
The    year   of   Christ  1867  comsponU 
to  the  year 
6680  of  the  Julian  Period. 
2642-3  of  the  Olympiads,  or  the  3rd  jm 
of  the  66 1st  commenced  July  1867* 
2614  from  the  Era  of  Nabonassst*  vM 
dates  from  Wednesday  26tk  Febn- 
ary  3967  Julian  Period,  or  747  Rt 
2620  from  the  foundation  of  Home,  aoeoid- 
ing  to  Varro. 
From  the  Creation, 

5871  according  to  the  Hebrew  text 
6172        „  „       Saoiaritan. 

7501        „  „      Septnagmt. 

From  the  Deluge, 

4215  according  to  the  Hebrew  tost. 
48C5        „  „      Samaritan. 

5113        „  „      Septuagint. 

4968  of  the  KaUyug,}  Id  liie  ^flMl» 
1789  of  the  Saka^  and  >«OTint^thewtliifBei» 
1274  of  the  Bengali  San ;  ]  meooed  Fiiday,  iSi . 

April. 
1042-43  of  the  Cyc'e  of  Parasa-Bama,  fim 

begins  1 5th  September. 
1923-24  of  the  (Luni  solar)  Eraof  Vikntf^ 
ditya,  called  SamTati  whereof  1^ 
1924th  Mara  year  commeBorf* 
Fiiday  5th  April,  and  the  (kf^ 
Dakhdn  and  Eoncan  1924a  ^ 
on  24th  August. 
2^6 


IXASt. 
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78S-89  of  tlie  Saka  Era  of  Salivabana,  of 
which  the  1789th  year  commenced 
on  the  5th  April. 

2d6-37  of  the  Pareea  Era  of  Yesdijird,  of 
which  the  12d7th  year  of  the  Kadi- 
mi  commenced  24tb  August,  and  of 
the  Rasami  on  the  23rd   September. 

283-84  of  the  Hijra  or  Mahomedan  era,  the 
'  year  1284  commencing  on  May  6th. 

276-77  of  the  Fasli  era,  beginning  6th  June. 

267-68  of  Ihe  Shahur  San,  or  Sanna 
Siiain'Miaiino^alfy  commencing  on 
6th  Jane. 

S27-28  of  the  modem  Jewish  Era,  of 
which  the  year  5628  will  commence 
on  September  80th,  1867. 

%e  year  1867  was  the  1st  year  of  the  22nd 

le  of  Grahaparivrittbi ;  the  Ist  of  the  84th 

ie  of  Vrihaspati   according  to  the  Tamil 

mnt,  and  13th  of  the  8dth  cycle  according 

he  Bengal  account ; 

t  was  the  year  2410  of  the  Buddhist  era  of 

la,  Ceylon,  Siam,  ko.,  and  1228  of  the  Bur- 

B  Vulgar  era  ; 

nd  the  4th  year  of  the  Chinese  77th  cycle 

0  years  which  begins  about  14th  Febru- 

lamadhan  (the  month  of  abstinence  observ- 
by  the  mohammadans)  commenced  8th 
nary  1867. 

EAST. 

i^kiau, 

•mo, 

-kiuh, 

D. 


Chin. 


fi 
Eno. 


Test,  Fa.  Sp. 

Helen,  QKaM. 

Tari;SeDcii;  Nareli,  HiNO. 

Spama  di  eervogla,     It. 

Kallu,  Tam.  Txl. 

L  prodaet  of  the  fermentation  by  which 
'  la  made^  upon  the  surface  of  which  it 
iBf  from  idvolving  bubbles  of  carbonic 
gas.  It  iviay  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
paste,  llized  with  moistened  flour,  it 
tea  the  punary  fermentation,  and  is  thus 
I  for  baking  bread.  Yeast  Is  a  plant  be- 
ing to  the  Fungi,  in  the  state  of  sporules 
baUus :  or  the  true  aerial  tufts  or  heads  of 
Tiles^  of  a  multitude  of  minute  oval  or 
ilatiog  bodies  or  sporules,  endowed,  under 
kin  favourable  circumstances,  with  extra- 
aarf  powers  of  growth  and  multiplication. 
BritaiOy  three  kinds,  viz.  brewer's  yeast, 
nan  yeast,  and  patent  yeast,  are  employed 
le  mannfaoture  of  bread ;  in  the  E.  Indies^ 
feast  employed  is  the  fermented  jctice  of 
paloQiSy  known  as  toddy,  fthe  vitality  of 
feast  is  destroyed  by  fallsj  blows,  bruises  or 
h  mechanical  injuries,  as  also — heat,  cold, 
ehemical  re-agents.  The  presence  of  yeast 
sabstance  containing  sugar,  or  starch  con- 
ble  into  sugar  andnitrogenised  matter,  in- 
B  eertain  ehemical  changes  comprehended 
Mr  the  term  vinous  or  alcoholic  ferment- 
i.     These  changes  in  the  making  of  bread 
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consist  in  the  conversion  of  sugar  of  flonr  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  the  latter,  in 
its  efforts  to  escape  from  the  dough  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  distends  it,  forming  vesicular  spaces 
in  its  interior,  and  so  causing  it  to  become 
porous  and  light.  Yeast  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing fermentation  in  other  liquids  susceptible 
of  this  action.  On  placing  yeast  under  the 
microscope,  it  presents  a  number  of  eells  im- 
mersed in  a  mass  of  amorphous  matter.'  The 
cells  are  sometimes  single,  and  at  other  times 
several  are  united  together  in  a  kiinl  of  chain* 
These  cells  are  supposed  to  partake  of  a  fun* 
goid  character,  and  they  have  been  called  the 
Yeast-Fungus,  or  Ferment-Cells.  A  genus 
and  species  have  been  constituted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  this  organism,  under  the  name  of 
Saccharomyces  cerevisae.  This  plant  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  active  cause  of  fermena- 
tion,  and  the  carbonic  acid  given  offdurhigthat 
process  has  been  regarded  as  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  pUnt  may  probably 
be  the  result  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  off 
dtiring  the  process  of  fermentation  rather 
than  its  cause.  Schleiden  supposes  that  these 
ferment-cells  originate  in  liquids,  independ- 
ently of  other  cells,  and  are  truly  instances 
of  the  formation  (»f  cells,  in  a  free  fluid/ 
He  observes,  however,  that  they  have  no 
power  of  reproducing  other  cells.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  nature  of  these  cells,  their 
mode  of  production,  and  the  history  of  theif 
development,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of 
fermentation  in  genera],  require  further  eluci- 
dation. In  China,  yeast  is  used  medicinally. 
— WatertUm,  Schleiden^  FrineipUs  ofSeientu 
Jic  Botany  ;  Munographk  Dictionary,  articles 
•Fermentation,'  *Torula,'  'Yeast.'  Smith* $  Mat. 
MciU  Poole.  St.  0/  Commerce, 

YE-BAIN  or  Ye-Baing.  See  Karen,  Pegu. 

YEBRUJ.  Beno.  Pers.  Atropa  acumi- 
nata, Hoyle.    Mandrake. 

YEBKUKH.  Pers.  Atropa.  mandragora, 
Linn. 

YED.  Can.  BjBtnx  lencura,  Sykes. 

YE-DAINQ,  a  tribe  surrounded  by  Bur- 
mans  and  Karens  inhabiting  the  Pegu  Yoma  in 
L.  96®  N.  and  in  L,  18**  to  19°  E. 

YEDDU  PANDI.  Tbl.  Hystrix  leuoura, 
Sykea. 

YEDO,  a  town  in  Japan. 

YEGAH.  Bekg.    Pterocarpus  marsupium. 

YEGHANl.  See  Kaffir. 

YEOASI,  also  Yegassi  Karra,  also  Peah 
Salu.  Tbl.  Pterocarpus  marsapiam,  Jioxh. 

YEQASJy  a  goddess  of  the  uon« Aryan  races 
in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

YEGATAL.  See  Hindoa 

YEHELA.  Mar.  Terminalia  belerica. 

YEHL.  See  Eandeh  Rao. 

YEHL-KHUT.  See  Kandeh  Bao. 
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TELLOW.EA££D  BULBUL. 


YSMEK. 


YEJUR.    One  of  the  Vedas.  See  Vedas. 

Y£KERICHAYA  KARBA.  Tel.  Daiber- 
gia  sissoo. 

YELA-KULU.   Tel.     Elettaria  cardamo- 
mum,  Maton.  Cardamoms. 
.    YELAHISI.     Tam.     Amomam  cardamo- 
mum,  Linn, 

.  YELICHAVI  KIRAI.  Tam.  Evolvulus 
emarginatus. 

YELIM  BURIKA.  Tel.  Schleicbera  tri- 
juga. 

YELEK.  A  BAB,  a  woman's  boddiceor  yest, 
in  Syria,  it  is  open  at  the  front. 
.    YELLA.  DuK.     Terminalia  nitida. 

YELLA-EURA.TEL.SaUolaIndic;s  Willd. 

YELLA  MALAEAI  MaRAM.  Tam. 
Hymenodjction  obovatum. 

YELLAM  ARISL  Tam.  Cardamom. 
.  YELLAMMA,  a  goddess  of  the  non- Aryan 
races  in  the  south  of  India.  See  Hindu. 

YELLANDE.  The  Malayala  name  of  a 
tree,  the  wood  of  which  the  natives  use  for 
general  purposes.  It  produces  a  fruit  from 
ivhich  they  extract  a  sweet-scented  oil,  which 
is  used  medicinally,  and  also  for  the  hair  of 
the  women  on  days  of  ceremony. — Edye<  M.C 
.  YELLAKDE  MABAM.  Tam.  Rhamuus 
jujuba. 

.  YELLAINIR.  Tam.  Yellaniru,  Tel.  the 
fluid  albumen  or  milk  of  the  Cocoa-nut  palm. 
Cocos  nucifera,  L, 

.  YELLANJUJ.  As.  Aquilaria  agallocha, 
£oxb,   Aioe-wo(»d  tree. 

YELLAREE.  Tel.  A  useful  wood  of 
the  Nalla-Mallai  used  in  small  quantities:  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour  with  a  ^ood  grain.-* 
Mr.  Lathahu 

YELLIKACHAVI  KURA.  Tel.  Evolvu- 
lus  emarginatus. 

YELLI  KUDA-PA6HANAM.  Tam.  Ar- 
senic. 

YELLONDAY — 

YELLOW. 

Asfar,  Ak. 

Jaune,  Fii. 

Qelb,  Gbr. 

Pila,  HiDD. 

Giallo,  Lat.  It. 


9  Zizyphus  jujuba. 


Zard,  Pbbs. 

Amarillo,  Sp. 

Maoja,  Tam. 

PaaBapa-wamain,      Tel. 

Sari,  TuHi. 

A  colour  largely  obtained  by  dyers  for  dye- 
ing cloth.  The  astringent  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
i£gle  marmelos,  the  bel  fruit  of  the  hindus, 
18  used  in  dyeing  yellow,  while  the  glutinous 
and  tenacious  matter  which  surrounds  -the 
seeds  is  considered  an  excellent  addition  to 
mortar,  especially  in  well  building. — Boyle 
III  Him.  Boi.  p.  130.  See  Dyes. 

YELLOW  BAUHINIA.  Eno.  Bauhinia 
tomentosa,  Linn. 

YELLOW  DYE  WOODS.  See  Dyes. 

YELLOW-EAEED  BULBUL.  See  Birds, 
Ornithology. 
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YELLOW-FLOWERED  COTTON  TREE. 
Cochlospermum  ftossypium,  D,  G.  ;  W.iL 

YELLOW  GUM.  See  Lagerstroemii. 

YELLOW-HAMMER,  the  common  bum 
for  the  Emberiza  citrinella,  Linn. 

YELLOW  MILK  WEED.  Asdepiis  eor- 
rasavioa,  Linn. 

YELLOW  MOUNTAIN.    See  KhnaahBi 

YELLOW  OCHRE,  an  ochreoua  cky. 

YELLOWTHISTLE,  or  Mexican-poppy. 
Ar^emone  Mezicana,  Linn. 

YELLOW  WOOD.  A  fine  East  India  wood 
is  thus  called  ;  it  appears  to  be  larger  ind 
straighter  than  boxwood,  bat  out  to  doie 
grained. — Holt. 

YELLOW  WOOD  SORREL.  Oralis  cm- 
niculata,  Linn. 

YELLOW  ZEDOARY.  Zingiber  cmsiui- 
munai. 

YELLU.  Tau.  Gingelly  seed. 

Y^ELLUPAI,  also  Ennai-karra  msfUL 
Tail  Rossia  longifolia. 

YELLURA,  a  name  of  EUora. 

YELLUMBU.  Tam.  Bone. 

YEL-NIR-KA   PANL    Ddk.    CocomsI- 
water,  the  fluid  albumen  of  the  nut  of  Coooi 
nucifera,  L. 
'  YELS  EAI.  Can.  Caryota  arena,  Lms. 

YEL  FO  IE.  Lbpoha.  Bassia  butyraoea 

YELTUR.  Tkl.  Dichrostachys  cineraa,  W. 
and  A, 

YELU  CHEDL  Tbu  Sesamum  Indieu^ 
Linn. 

YEMAMA.  See  Masailma  El  Aswad. 

YEMANA.  See  Yama  or  DharmarajaL 

YEMANEH.  BuBic.  Gmelina  arboi«i» 
Boxb.  Cor.  PI. 

YEMAXU.  Can.  See  OiU  Vegetable  or 
Animal, 

YEMEN.     The  province  of  Yemen,  in  In- 
bia,  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  that  peninsoli 
and  is  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Se»,  ami 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  comprise 
Aden,  but  is  of  great  extent,  comprising  near- 
ly 70,000  square  miles,  and  consists  of  two  n^ 
tural  divisions,  the  upper  or  mountain distiie^ 
and  the  lower  country  called  Tehameh.   Ika 
lower  country  comprises  many  desert  and  aaa^y 
tracts  ;  still,  notwithstanding  the  searei^  d 
water,  there  are  several  towns  and  hamletoH 
and  near  the  sec^coast.    Along  tlie  shore  an 
numerous  small  islands,    iaterspeised  tt 
coral  reefs.     Amongst  Uiese  little  ishoMia  i 
that  of  Tarsen,  celebrated  for  its  grotH  d 
pearls.    In  this  district  the  Beni-Halal  bai^ 
win  race  are  the  principal  tribe.    Th^fl* 
very  poor,  and  live  principally  by  phnift 

Tehameh  proper  occupies  the  le?el  ootfV 

lying  between  north  Yemen  and  Aiiea  k 

the  nor^h  of  Tehameh  is  Lohaya,  an  Aiab^ 

f  tlement  consisting  of  a  few  atone 
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TBMEN. 
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a  namber  of  mud  hats.    Tlie  harboar  U  good, 
aud  tljM  trade  iu  coffee  coiiaiderable.     The  ia- 
Luid  of  Kamraii,  lying  about  eigiiteeu   miles 
south  of  Lohuya,  hajn  a  better  harbour  than 
the  latter  pLice,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
vessels  guing  from  ludia  to  Jedduii,  as  here 
they  can  be  supplied  with  wood,  water,  and 
provisions. .  Farther  south  along  tlie  coast  is 
the  towu  of  Uudeida.  having  au  excellent  port, 
fortiiied   by  a  «inall  citadel.     The   luwu  is 
under  the  rule  of  a  dola  ur  pasha,  and  yields 
a  considerable  revenue  by  the  tax  imposed  on 
coffee.    The  principal  coffee-inart  in  Arabia  is 
Bnib^el-Fakih,  situated  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  Mukha,  and  near  the  mountain  regions 
where  the  berry  grows.     The  town  iii  of  some 
extent,  lying  round  the  citadel,  which  is  built 
ill  the  centre.  Though  many  of  the  dwellings 
were    originally    cou%»tructed  of  stone,  they 
have  become  untenantable  owing  to  the  depre- 
dations of  a  small  white  ant.     Passing  aloUi; 
the  coast,  we  meet  many  cities  and  vilLiuies 
until  we  reach  the  capital  of  Tehameh.    Zebid 
town  lies  near  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
well  irrigated  valleys  iu  the  country.  Though 
aiill  possessiug  many  mosques  and  other  pub- 
lic  buildings^    with  a   haudsome  aqueduct, 
much  of  its  ancient  regal  splendour  has  depart- 
ed.   Zebid  still,  however,  possesses  an  acad^ 
euay  where  the  youth  of  Yemeu  aud  Tehameh 
receive    a    liberal    education,    according    to 
modern  Arabian  Ideas,  and  is  besides  one  of 
the  chief  meeting-places  where  the  merchants  of 
lilgypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  assemble.    Farther 
south  lies  the  celebrated  t«*wn  of  Mokha,  four 
centuries  old,  and  second  in  importance  only 
to  Zebid.     This  portion  of  Yemeu  is  the  least 
fruitful  of  the  province)  but   the  remainder 
merits  the  appellation  of  **felix"  or  happy,  by 
which  this  portidu  of  the  great  peninsula  wns 
distinguished  amongst  the  ancients,  as  Yemeu 
lueaus  peaceful.     The  whole  tract  is  divided 
.into  septi rate  portions  by  mountains  intersect- 
ing fertile  valleys,  and   the  inhabitautif,  thus 
parted,  naturally  formed  themselves  into  little 
iude pendent  states.     Of  tracts  thus  separated 
by  natural  divisions,   there  are  seventy-four, 
of  which  we  shsll  only  mention  a  few.  Azia, 
<»)lebrated  for  the  bravery  of  its  people,  and 
the  valley  of  Nejran,  renowned  for  the  beauty 
of  its  site.    This  fertile  region,  lying  between 
inaoceaaible  mountains,  is  watered  by  numer- 


of  dates  and  raisins,  that  obtain  a  ready  sale 
jtU  througli  Yemeu.  The  aspect  of  this  region 
jA  l>eautiful,  the  moiM^taiu  to  the  very  top  be- 
ing covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
the  valleya  between  offering  the  picture  of  a 
continuous  garden.  The  principal  town  is 
Hamdau,  about  thirty  days*  journey  from 
Meccah.    OJC  th^ntp  subdiviaionfl  of  Yemen^ 
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that  of  Sana  is  the  QMst.aoatbefly,  stretching 
even  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  where  it  toacLee 
Aden.  Yemen,  many  centuries  before  the 
time  of  JMoses,  was  for  a  long  period  the 
paradise  of  Arabia,  and  laid  the  fouoda- 
tion  of  that  mighty  and  civilized  empire 
which  like  the  glory  of  the  Fayoom,  disappear- 
ed from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  when  the 
dams  were  broken  through.  The  Pharaohs 
had  established  E^'yptian  coronjes  in* the 
country  for  many  centuries,  but  the  reports  of 
travellers  during  the  past  70  years,  show 
that  a  few  thousand  years  of  neglect  and 
devast^ition  have  brought  the  country  into 
its  present  state  of  desolation.  There  is  no 
want  of  either  brooks  or  springs  or  cultivable 
soil,  but  the  former  are  wasted  in  morasses  or 
lost  iu  the  sand,  and  the  soil  is  washed  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  torrents.  Southern 
Oman  is  but  thinly  peopled,  for  the  whole 
number,  including  women  and  children,  does 
not  exceed  fifty  thousand  ;  but  the  northern 
districts  are  far  more  populous  and  prosper- 
ous. Yemeu  was  invaded  by  the  Persians  iu 
A.  D.  600. 

The   tract«of  country    called  Balad  Aden 
commences  at  Bab-el-Man  deb,  aud  runs  easter- 
ly along  the  coast  a  distance  of  J  32   miles. 
This  district  is  for  the  most   part  level,  and 
inhabited  by  native  Arab  tribes.   At  about  90 
miles  from  the  western  extremity,  on  a  rocky 
promontory,  stands  the  town  of  Aden.  On  tha 
tiame  or  nearly  the  same  site,   there  stood   iu 
ancient  times  a  city,  well  known  to  the  Qreeks 
as  the  depot  of  the  trade  carried  on  between 
India  and  Egypt  This  city  was  destroyed  by 
the    Romans   iu    the   first    century    of    the 
christian  era,  a  deed  of  destruction  said   to 
have  been  prompted  by  the  desire   of  keeping 
the  Indian  trade  exclusively  iu  Roman  hands. 
As  to  ruin  is  easier  than  to  re-edifyi  we' hear 
little  again  of  Aden  until  the  eleventh  century, 
when  we  find  it  again  enjoying  all  the  advan- 
tages which  its  position  affords.    Its  commodi- 
ous harbours  were  frequented  by  ships,  and  the 
stream  of  commerce  again  flowed  through  the 
land.  During  a  period  of  several  hundred  years 
Aden   enjoyed  the    supremacy   amongst  the 
ports  of  the  coast,  but  the    discovery   of  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of   Qood  Hope, 
operated  so  injuriously  on  the  Arabic  city,  that 
in  a  few   years  all  traces  of   c«»minerciMl  pro^- 


oua  atreanis,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  culture    perity  departed,  iiknd  the  Turks  became  masters 


of  Aden.  Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  Otto- 
man power,  aud  the  military  genius  of  the 
new  conquerors  of  Aden  showed  itself  in  the 
erection  of  fortifications  which  resisted  in  the 
time  of  their  strength,  the  attae^^of  some  of 
the  ablest  European  forces,  and  whose  ruina 
long  after  excited  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
In  1829,  Aden  became  a'  British  possession^ 
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end  80  rapid  were  the  advances  in  prosperity 
that  the  popalation^  which  in  1839  amounted 
only  to  1,000,  had,  in  1842,  risen  to  nearly 
twenty  thousand,  indicative  of  the  readuiess 
with  which  many  of  the  Oriental  races  can 
Fettle  down  to  peaceful  avocations,  so  soon  as 
they  can  find  for  their  protection  a  stable  goi-ern- 
inent,  though,  even  yet,  the  necessity  is  obvious 
of  piacing  the  residents  there  out  of  the 
power  of  hostile  or  mercenary  predat«try  tribes, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  malice  or  avarice, 
may  at  any  time  cut  off  the  necensary  supplies. 
Aden  is  the  principal  coal  station  for  steam- 
ers navigating  the  Red  Sea,  and  has  a  good 
harbour.  The  little  island  of  Sirali  lying  ou 
the  east  side  of  the  town,  forms  a  bay  opposite 
Aden,  and  from  this  point,  the  peninsula  ex- 
tends three  miles  westward,  forming   a  com- 

inodious  and  safe  harbour.  Many  persons  have  j  seasoned.  It  is  a  very  pretty  white  voof 
found  a  resemblance  between  Aden  and  Gi-  furniture,  and  is  used  by  the  Banaai 
braltar,  a  likeness  de|>endent  in  a  great  niea 


Yemen  means  safety^  fe!icity;t]ietenii 
Yemen, the  district  of  safety,  is  tbenfoRi 
rectly  translated  in  the  words  Arabii 
The  inhabitants    of   this  province  aR 
ded  like  those  of  Yemen,  into  Anbs  M 
in  t<iwns,   wandering   Bedouins,  and  IM 

fair*s  AdeHt  Niebuhr^s  Travel*,  Vtiifil^ 
Colbutn*$  United  Service  Ma^^ne  and  S^ 
and  AlilUary  Jout^al  iTo.  CCCLIV.  Ii 
1858.  See  Uimyartte,  Jezan,  Joktsii.Kbii 
Kisbr,  Lohaia,  Lokman,  Niebuhr^  Saba,Sia 
cand,  Snnaa,  Yafik. 

YEENGA.  BuKic.  A  very  ahondall 
small '  timber  tree  found  at  MonliBcbi 
scattered  over  the  Tenasserim  proriucrsi  I 
maximum  girth  is  2  cubits  at»d  mm 
length   16  feet,  and  it  ainks  in  WAter  il 


sure  on  the  rocky  peninsula  which,  rising  to  ii 
hei|;ht  of  1,700  feet,  terminates  in  two  points. 
The  similarity  is  fully  esttablished  In  the  scarci- 
ty of  good  water  that  prevails  in  both  places. 
The  great  monarch,  Sulimau  tlie  Magnificent, 
constructed  an  aqueduct  at  Aden,  which  com- 
menced at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the 
town.  The  restoration  of  this  aqueduct  would, 
it  is  thought,  supply  the  want  so  often  felt  at 
Aden. 

There  are  two  caravan  routes  leading  from 
Adea  into  the  interior.  Each  pursues  a  dif- 
ferent course  for  some  distance,  but  both 
diverge  considerably  to  arrive  at  the  town  of 
Lahaj,  the  capital  of  the  Abdali  Arabd.  It 
is  a  dirty  town,  containing  about  5,000  in- 
habitants, amongst  whom  are  many  Jews.  In 
the  south-west,  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
separate  Arabia  from  Africa.  Tbese  straits 
are  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  are  celebrated  amongst  ancient  writers 
for  the  dangers  encountered  by  navigators 
who  ventured  within  these  gates  of  tears. 

Perim  island  lies  about  three  miles  distant 
from  the  Asiatic  coast,  thus  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  strait  into  two  channels,  that  on  the 
Asiatic  side  being  narrower  but  de<;per,  and 
also  free  from  the  impediments  offered  by  small 
islands,  which  are  rather  numerous  on  the 
African  side.  The  entrance  of  a  sea,  traversed 
only  by  English  ships,  cuu  be  of  importance 
to  none  but  the  nation  to  vfhich  these  ships 
belong ;  any  interference  with  the  position  the 
British  have  taken,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  be  regarded  by  them  with  a  jealous  eye. 

Hadramaut,  like  Yemen,  exhibits  great 
diversities  of  soil  and  surface*  Some  parts  of 
it  are  dry  and  desert ;  but  thehills  are  extreme- 
ly fertile  and  are  intersected  by  vrell-iratered 
Tales. 
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helves  and  for  mamoties,  and  tkougli  «( 
strong  as  chisel-handle-tree,  it  i)08se8ses  i 
lar  properties,  though  iii  an  inferior  d| 
It  sells  at  Rs.  45  per  60  feet  by  I  foottf 

YEM-MA-NI  BxTBM.  ThU  tree  in 
abundant  The  Karens  say  it  beans  yd 
flower  and  a  small  plum  which  is  afiw 
food  with  the  barking  deer.  It  is  knd 
the  hills  uf  Tenasserim,  inland  iiesrthth 
of  tlie  Gyne  and'  Attantti  rivers,  sod  i 
back  of  the  mountains  near  Moulmeia 
maxininm  girth  is  4  cubits  .ttid  i&i0 
length  20  U>  30  feet.  It  f nruishes  i reitf 
bly  light  white  timber  reseuibliitg  »ai 
wood,  which,  when  seasoned,  fi<iataics 
It  is  a  slightly  scented  wood,  free  froncn 
and  the  lightest  of  Ca])Uuu  Ihuice's  celled 
who  mentions  that  it  is  quite  free  f^B 
or  fnun  a  tendency  to  rot.  It  is  verydw 
The  Burmese  often  maike  canoes  of  it>" 
it  for  boats,  and  it  is  employed  by  tbeki 
Avu  for  his  carved  furniture.  CaptiiBi 
says  it  is  excellent  for  fuzes.— ^'  ^ 
IWtctnenm,  Captain  Dance, 

YEMMUKALLU.  Tkl.  Hones. 

YEN,  or  Ytein,  a  tolerably  cirifiri* 
mixed  with  the  Shan,  east  of  Af*, 

YK  NAN-GYOUNG.  SecP^trok 

YENDIKE.  BuRM.  DalbctgiaUt 
and  A,^  Hozh^    Three  species  of 
nearly  allied  to  sissoo,  so  valuable  forj 
riages,  are  very  commtm  in  the  soat 
vinces  of  l^egu,  namely,  Dalber^gia 
froudosa,  and  a  third  undescribed  i( 
mon  at  Yetidike,  the  name  of  tiie  }^^ 
derived  from  that  of  the  tree    Tfc*1 
attain  a  girth  bf  four  feet  and  upi 
are  taller  and  straighter  than  (hi 
Dr.  MtCiettand,  p.  10. 

YENAI  Tam.  Bee  (Ml. 

YENHDI.  See  India,  Ywdk 
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TBFI.      • 

YJBNBISY^  and  Seltngii^  names  of  riveraof 
Siberia. 
YENESEAN.  See  India; 
YENGAN  KHYEN,  also  Yengaii  Kbyo. 
BuRU.  Ziilacoa  edulis. 

YENQAR.  See  Afghan,  Kabul. 
YENO-HYWOM.  Burm.     A  useful  wood, 
eropluyed  iu  Amherst  for  hottse  posts,  equal 
4o  imool^Gat,  £x.  1861. 
YENGHI.TEB.  See  Khalis. 
YENG-TAIB.  Bo  km.  In  Amherst,  a  strong 
wood  useful  for   posts  and  common  c^rpeu- 
trj.— Cat.  Ex.  1861. 
YEiNI.  Tel.  Elephant. 
YEN-KAO  CHING.  See  Kabul. 
YENKBAT.  BuaM.  Gardenia  corouaria, 
JSuch, 
YENGLAING.  See  Knren. 
YENNA.  Malbal.  Oil,  either  vegetable  or 
animal. 
YENN4I.  Tam.  Oil. 
YEXAPA  NALIKA.  Tbl.  Hart*,*  ear. 
YENNAPUTA  NALIKEU  JEMMUDU. 
Tel.  Hurt's  ear. 

YENNA-PUTU-NAUKEL.  Tw^  Cacalia 
kleiiiia,   Wight 

YEN  SEIK,  acivilized  race  who  inhabit  the 
Stan  states  east  of  Ava* 
YENUGA.  'JCrl  Elephnut. 
YENUGA  KALAMANDA.  T^.    Agave 
Ameri&ina,  Linn, 

YENUGATOKA  VENTRUKALU,  Tel. 
'  bair  of  elephnnt's  t>iil. 

YEKUGU  FALLERU.    Tam.  Fedaltum 
marex,  Boxb. 

YEN- WANG.  The  Chinese  Pluto. 
YEN-YAl  MYOUK-MYEE.  Burm.  Ehre- 
tia,  sp. 

.  YEN -YANG)  a  Chinese  emperor  who  began 
to  reign  B.  C.  781.  Confucius  lived  uuder 
successors  of  his  dynasty,  and  recorded  tlie 
olMervatious  of  th^  solar  eclipses  from  B.  C. 
750  to  481. 

YEPACHETTU.    Tbl.    Azadirachta  In- 
dica.  Ad.  JfiH.  ;  JV.  ajkd  A, 

YEPI,   also    Vriksha.    Can.    See    Yenga 
Diaram. 

YEPI.  Tkl.  This  name  is  applied  in  the 
Bladnia  territories  tn  two  species  of  Bauhini<^ 


YBRKAL  VADlt 

kn^wn  as  **  P^tosa"  ar  **  bawal"  fibre.    B, 
scanden's  grows  not  nncoramon  about  Oow-* 
hatri   and   common   iu   l^ilhet  :  its  fibre   is 
equal  iu  strengbli  to  that  of  sunn  hemp,  anit 
is  made  into  cordage  and  tloih.^^RoyUl 
YERAGOGU.  Tkl.    Hibiscus  sabdarifTa. 
YE RAVER,  predial  ftlayes  of  the  present 
proprietors  of  Coorg  :  tempted  by  the  wagea 
offered  by  the  coffee -planters,  they  have  refus- 
t-d  to   work  for  their  masters*    Tlie  peasant 
mast  ers  on  one  occasion  came  do>yu  in  force  upon 
one  of  the  coffee  estates  where  a  party  of  "iera- 
ver  were  working,  and  carried  them  off.     The 
same  state  of  things  existed  in  Sonthallstanj 
where  tlie  bondsmen— the  next  or  addicti  of  the 
llomaus — were  called  **  Kumea.'^  The  railroad 
offered  them  work  and  wnges,  a^id  Air.  Yule, 
the  Commissioner,  at  once  #efnsed   to  give 
decrees  on  the  debt-bonds  which  their  masters 
filed  ill  court«     He  went  fnrtiier  and  abolish- 
ed all  imi>ri3onment  for  debt.     I^h^  ovigiii  o^ 
this  predial  slavery  is  probably  tjie  same.     If 
the  Yeravet  are  bond-debtors,  the  Coorg  will 
prt^duce  the  bonds  and  the  judge  may  decide 
as  to  their  legality.    Otherwise  they  are  free 
metu    Yerawar  are  also  a  migratory  race  lih 
Coorg,  of  middle  siae,  with  coarse  features, 
black  and   straight  hair  ;  they   are  labourer^ 
II  nd  are  believed  to  have  come  from  lllalabar. 
Their  language  is  said  to  resemble  Mnhiya- 
lam  ;  they  worship  deittons  and  have  bo  priestsl 
— Friend  of  India,  J}e€emher  9.  -•^ ' 

YERCAUiy,  a  settlement  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  Shevaroy  hills,  in  Mootoonaad. 

YERCUM.  Tam.  Yerika^  Malbal.  CsIqI 
trnpis  gignntea,  Brovm 

YEREEM.  See  Neibuhr. 

YERIKA.  Malbal.  fualotropj^gigaatea^ 
Brown  ^ 

YERKAL  VADU.  Tam. 
Basket  iiMkers»        Eko.  |  Yerabsdl^  Tsft. 

Yerkulle  ?ar,  Tau  I  YenikeUuo>  .  ,» 

£ri  Kuva«tu,  ^    i  Korahi  wanloe^       «    ,, 

h\  cQmmuQittea  they  Style  themselvea 
Yerkal/and  they  give  the  same  appellation  to 
the  language  in  which  they  hold  eommuui- 
cation  with  each  other.  Some'  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  converted  to  the  brahmimca)  faith, 
and  are  now  of  the  vaishnava  sect.     With  the 


B*  dipbylla  and  6.  Vahlii.  B.  diphylla  and  B.  I  exception  of  (he  cow^  alquoat  all  (luunalsare 
'*  *  "■   '      '  ^  "^    '"      '  -*  *  "^    used  by  them  as  food.  Their  dead  are  burned. 

The  Eruku,  also  .called.  Yerkal,  Yerkalvadu, 
Kunhi-wanlu,  Yera-kedi,  Yera-kelln,  and  Eru? 
kulu  vadu,  in  the*  Cauarese  part  of  the  penin- 
sula of  India,  occupy  theii^elves' ostensibly 
as  basket-makers,  and  in  fortune  telling.  Bu£ 
they  are  notoriously  predatory,  and  steal  girls 
whom  they  devote  to  prostitution.  They  are 
found  in  mat  hi^Lt's  on  the  Qutskirts  of  niost 
towns.  The  Yerkala  of  the  NelJore  District  aia 
migratory  mat  aud  basket-makers,  uaing  the 
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Vahlii  have  a  coarse  brown  bark,  of  which 
;be  natives  form  a  temporary  rope  for  securing 
iiatchy  matting  or  fences.  Tiie  barks  of  several 
>f  the^Bauhinia  are  used  for  simibr  pur- 
>08es  ;  the  Ara  nar  is  the  bark  of  the  B. 
>arviflora»  of  which  the  matches  for  guns  are 
Kiadd,  the  B.  racemose.  '^  malfhum/'  ^'maljum/' 
\r  *f  maloo"  grow  in  the  hot  valleys  of  the 
STimalaya,  in  the  forests  of  theSewalik  Hills, 
rom  the  doons  of  the  North  West  to  Ansam. 
t  ia  a  magntficent  ctimberi  aiid  its  product  is 
2il 


TERRA.  OOLLA. 


TEUTLAND. 


midrib  And  leaflets  of  the  date  palm.    TLey  i     TERRA  JONNALXT.  Tbl.  Sofglm 


also  make  woodeu  combs^  work  as  labourers, 
and  a  few  have  settled  and  engaged  in  culti- 
▼ation.  Tbey  rear  plgs^  poultry,  donkeys  and 
dogs^  and  eat  the  flesh  of  most  animals.  They 
are  usually  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  the  men 
are  of  spare  and  light  mak^,  but  hardy,  with 
low  fore-heads  and  eyes,  short  nose.  They 
wear  only  a  strip  of  cloth,  and  they  tie  their 
hair  in  a  knot  above  their  brow.  They  admit 
polygamy,  do  not  remarry  their  widows. 

Amongst  the  Yerkala  of  S'>uthern  India^  a 
custom  prevails  by  which  the  first  two  daughters 
f)f  a  family  may  be  claimed  by  the  maternal 
iii}c]e  as  wi yes  for  his  sons.  The  value  of  a 
wife  is  fixed  aiF  twenty  pagodas.  The  mater- 
nal uncle's  right  to  the  first  two  daughters  is 
valued  at  eight  out  of  twenty  pagodas,  and  ia 
carried  out  thun,  if  he  urge  his  preferential 
claim,  and  marries  his  own  sons  to  his  nieces, 
lie  pays  for  each  only  twelve  pagodas,  and 
sin^ilarly,  if  be  from  not  having  sons,  or  any 
other  cause,  forego  his  claim,  he  receives  eight 
pagodas  of  the  twenty  pai^i  to  the  girl's  parents 
by  anybody  else  who  may  marry  them. 

Dr.  French  says  there  is  a  rude  uncivilized 
nicein  the  Kistnah  district  who  are  bird  catchers. 
They  have  no  feast  or  music  at  their  marri- 
ages, but  the  bridegrooms  pay  a  fine  or  price 
of  Bs.  202  to  the  bride's  parents.  The  men 
have  only  a  loin  cloth.  Tliey  ore  said  to  eat 
the  caty  mungoose,  squirrel,  rat,  parrot  and 
niinah.  They  snare  birds,  rear  pigs  and 
donkeys,  and  live  by  making  baskets  and  mats 
from  the  palm  leaves.  The  women  are  sooth- 
sayers. They  seem  to  be  the  Korava  race. 
Professor  Wilson  mentions  the  Bloracharu 
as  a  hill  and  forest  tribe  in  the  Camatic, 
who  make  bamboo  mats  and  baKket«,  and 
carry  betel  nut  from  market  to  market.  A 
Korawa  race  also  inhabit  the  Hakhal  hills  and 
near  the  Godavery. — SlwrU^  Tram,  Eihn. 
S6c.' MS.  vol,  vii.  p,  187.  Balfour  in  Mod- 
ran  Jour.  Lit  A  Science  vol,  18  p.  4.  Lab- 
hochy  Orig,  of  Civil,  p,  103. 

YERO.  Hind.     Pinus  excelsa. 

TERRA.  TuL.  red. 

YERRA  AVESI.  Tam.  Red  var.  of  Coro- 
nilla  grandiflora. 

YEURA  CHIKUDI  KAIA.    Tel.     Lab- 
lab  vulgaris. 

YERRA  CHITTRA-MULUM.  Tkl.  Plum- 
bago rosea. 

YERRA  OADA,   also  Yerra-chava-karra. 
Tel.  lit  Red  root  wood.  Rose  wood.    Dios- 
pyros  montana,  Hoxb.  also  Conocarpus  acu 
minata. 

YERRA  GOGIJ.  Tti.    Roselle.  Hibisens 
sabdariflo,  Linn,  > 

YERRA  GOLLA.  See  India. 
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gare. 

YERRA  EALABANDA.  Tcl.  w.  of  i 
Indies,  Ifoyle. 

YERRA  KALUWA.  Tel.    Kympkai 
bra,  /foxb, 

YERRA   KONDALU,  or  Yem^i 
Tkl.     Gajanus  Indicu^,  Spreng, 

YERRA,  or  Tela  TumbataiuTsL. 
valia  gladiata,  D,C.  " 

YEHRA  POLIKI.  Tkl.  A  hardisli 
of  the  Nalla-rnaliai,  of  a  red  colour  aod 
useful. — Mr.  Latlmm*  Spc  Polki. 

YERRAPURU-GUDU.  Tii.  Pb] 
thus  vitis  ida)a. 

YERRA  PALLERU.  Tam.  Tribok 
nugrinosus,  Linn. 

YE  R  R  A  SEN  AG  ALU.  Tkl.  var.  of 
nus  IndicuA,  Spreng. 

YERRA  SINDURAM.  Tel.    Red 

YERRA  8ISS00.  Tkl.  DalbergUi 
Roxb. 

YERRA  TAMARA.  Tkl.  Kelai 
speciofium,    Willd,  the  red  lotus. 

YEIIRA    TOTA-KAMa    KURA 
Amanintus  atropurpurens,    Ro^. 
rubra  t 

YERRA  TOTA  KURA.  Tkl.  Amu^ 
oleracens,  Linn, 

YERRA  USA  RIKA.  Tkl.  Phyllni 
urinaria. 

YERRA  WANROO.  (redmen)  prti 
slaves  in  Coorg. 

YERRELAR.  A  forest  mcA  inhnbitisc 
slopes  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  SeeErt 
India,  Irnlar,  Korumbar. 

YERRIMAI  NAKU.  Tam.  Hart's » 

YERUL  Can.     Inga  zylocar|ia. 

YESAPUGUL  VEKI.  Tam.  Spngds 
Plantngo  inpngnla. 

YESDEJIRD.  See  Saurashtra.  Y«f* 

YE8HAB.  HiKD.  Sec  Yashab. 

yE8HAM.  HiKo.  Jade.    8ee  Saog, 
ham. 

YESTIMADHUKA.  Sans.  GlycT 
gin  bra,  Linn. 

YEl  BAlNG.     See  I..dia. 

YE-THA-BYAY.  This  Amherst w 
used  for  house  posts  and  boat  baiidiaf ; 
a  strong  wood,  suited  for  do**T'fnwm 
common  carpentry. 

YETTI.     Strychnos  ntix-Tomicn- 
YEITI KOTTE  MA  RAM,  orYetti  m 
Tam.    the   tree    of  Strtchnoa    itux  vi 
Yetti  Kottai.  Tam.  its  seed. 

YEDTCHI,  Yuchi,.  or  Wbite  H« 
considered  by  Professor  Lassen  tobet^ 
as  the  Tochari  or  Turk,  bat  ProfctsH  V 
considers  the  Yentchi  to  be  identic^  s^ 
Getse.  See  Getss,  Sacs,  Yu-ti. 

YEUTLAND,  or  Jutland,  thens^J 
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TBZD. 


YKZIDI/ 


)  the  wlinl«  Cimbrio  Chersonese. — Pin^ 
trUm  on  the  Goths.  See  Goaties  Yntn. 

YEVA.  Sans.  Tbl.  Yavy. 

TEVU  and  Baiknri.  Can.  nre  Call  trnps 
iapted  to  fnUe.  The  yevu  is  a  platrorm 
lade  of  bambooi  somewhat  bellied,  ho  ns  to 
ad  ladderwise  from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom 
r  a  waterfall  at  an  angle  of  45.^  The  knnjal, 
DOther  trap,  is  a  rnde  sort  of  kuri. 

YEW.  At  Choongtam,  in  Sikkim,  the 
3W  appears  at  7000  feet,  wbil«t,  oti  the 
Iter  ranges,  as  on  'J*onglo,  it  is  only 
nnd  dt  9,500  to  10,000  feet  ;  and  wherews 

I  Tonglo  it  fv»rros  an  immense  tall  tree  with 
Dg  sparse  branches  and  slender  drooping 
rigs,  growing  amongst  gigantic  majrnolins 
id  oaks,  at  Choongtam  it  is  small  and  rigid, 
id  mu&h  resembling  in  appennnce  the  Hug. 
h  churchyard  yew.  At.  8,000  feet,  tlie 
:>ies  Briinoniann  is  fonnd^  a  tree  quite  un- 
to wn  farther  south.  But  neither  the  larch 
r  the  Abies  Smithiana  (Khutrr>w)  nccrrm- 
iiied  it.  'ITie  yew,  it  is  siid,  spreads  east 
^hi  Kashmir  to  the  Assam  niro»lfiya  and 
B  Khasia  mountains  ;  and  the  Japan,  Philip- 
lelslandSjMexican.and  other N  and  S.  Ameri- 
a  yews  beloncr  to  the  same  widelr  diffused 
nus.  In  the  Khasia  (its  most  sonthero  dis- 
ct)  it  is  found  as  low  as  5,000  feet  al>ove 
s  sea  level.  Taxus  baccata,  Linn,^  grows 
the  Mehra  fore8t,near  Abbottabad,  Hazara. 
e  Japan. 

YEYLAKULU.  Tkl.  Cardamom. 
TEZAIEMAN.  The  most  abundant  supply 
S  the  best  coal  comes  from  Kiusin.  It  is 
t  known  how  much  there  is  in  Nippow, 
t  there  is  none  in  Sikofk. — Amencan 
^edition  to  Jap/an^  p.  897. 

YEZD,  is  on  an  oasis  in  the  great  Ver- 
n  desert,  mentioned  by  Barbaro  as  a  most 
iustrious  place,  flourishing  by  its  silk  and 
ton  manuTactnrefiy  and  supplying  with  these 
liwge    part  of  Aflia,     These  manufactures 

II  continue.  ^lany  important  caravan  niutes 
iverge  at  Yezd,  whilst  the  desert  has  given 
security,  and  thus  it  has  become  a  con- 
erable  mart.    Yezd  is  regarded  as  holy  by 

tffiahomedaus,  a  sanctity  perhaps  borrowed 
\n  the  fire-worshippers,  who  still  linger 
e  in  degradation  .  and  scanty  numbers. 
)  district  of  Yezd,  if  included  within  the 
its  of  Khora^an,  occupies  the  south-west 
tier  of  that  province,  being  encompassed 
all  sides  by  salt  desert,  which  separates  it 
n  Kernoan  and  Fars  upon  the  south,  and 
n  Ispahan  of  Ii:ak  upon  the  west*  The 
rn  of  Yezd  is  built  on  a  large  sandy  plain, 
^ympaesed  on  most  sides  by  hills.  It  is 
f  Iwrge  and  populous,  situated  on  the 
0  of  a  sandy  desert,  produces  little 
Itself,   bat  with  infinite  labour,  a  tfaot 
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of  gardens  and  orcbard«  has  been  cultivated 
near  the  base  of  the  lulls,  where  very  fine 
apricots  and  melons  are  grown  -^Fropfr'a 
Joaritey  into  Khonnan.  p,  21.  FoULnger^s 
Traveh,  Heioochistan  <Ss  Sind  p.  421 .  HamuuOf 
ii.  106;  Ritter,  viii.  265,  270  ;  J,  R,  A.  S,, 
viii.  849  in  Yale  Cathay  /.  p.  53. 

YEZOEJIRD  IIL  the  last  of  the  Pereiaii 
kings,  who  was  defented  by  Abdullah,  son 
of  the  klialif  Oman.  Yezdejird  was  retnniing 
from  Khorai«an,  and  f«>r  the  hist  time  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  subjects.  Yezdejird 
was  the  forty- fifth  king  in  descent  of  the 
race  of  Kaioinr,  witli  whom  ended  that 
Persian  monarchy.  The  khalif  Omar  inr 
vaded  Pei^ia,  and  in  a  fierce  and  well  conn 
tested  battle  at  the  village  of  Nahavakid,: 
about  fifty  mileS  frnm  the  ancient  city  of  Ec- 
hatana,  the  fate  of  the  Empire  was  d^'cided,  the 
Persinn  army  numberinji:  1^,000  men,  being 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Yezdejird 
abandoned  his  kmg<lom  as  lost,  and  after 
wandering  in  diagaise  for  a  period  of  tenyears^ 
was  trertcherously  slain  in  A.  D.  651  by  a 
oiiller'to  whom  his  secret  had  been  confided. 
This  event  terminated  the  Sansaiiinn  dynasty^ 
and  the  monarchy  f(mnde<i  by  Kai  Kbusru, 
the  Cyrus  the  Great  <>f  the  Greeks.  The  era  of 
Yezdejird  HI.,  or  thePersian  era,  began  on  the 
16th  June  A.  D.  632.  The  year  consisted  of  365 
days  only,  and  therefore  its  eommencerhentylike 
that  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  A  rmeniah  year,  anti-v 
cipikted  the  Julian  year  by  one  day  in  ev«?rv  four, 
years.  Tiiis  difference  amounted  to  nearly  1 13 
days  in  the  year  l075,  when  it  was  reformed  by 
Jelal-ud  din,  who  ordered  that  in  futtire.the 
Persian  yej«r  should  receive  an  additional  day, 
whenever  it  should  appear  necessary  to  postr 
pone  the  commencement  of  the  following  year, 
that  it  might  bccm*  on  the  day  of  the  sum's. 
passing  the  same  degree  of  the  ecliptic. 

In  6d8.YefBdejird  Ifl^  when  hnrd  pressed,  in 
the  uttermost  coruera  of  bis  domihiOna  by  the 
Saracens,  had  sent  an  envoy  to  seek  help  from 
the  great  and  powerful  Taitsung.  emper^  of 
China.  The  Persian  prince,  obliged  to  retire, 
into  Turkestan,  met  in  Sogdiana  bia  messen- 
ger returning  withTaitsung*^  refusal  of  assistn 
anoe.  This  embassy  is  mentioned  both  by 
Chinese  and  Arabian  historians  ;  by  the  for* 
mer  the  unfortunate  king  le  styled  Yi«Bes$e; 
^Pf*vniep*s  Anticfuitiesby  TknMm.  Yuk  Ca- 
thay I,  p.  Ixxxv.  See  Sassanimii  Isilkbr,  Fapr 
pati,  Peraian  Kings,  Istakhr; 

YEZID,  son  of  Moa^iah,  who  ofppos^d  All. 

TEZlDL  A  mahomedan  sect  of  Kurds> 
who  are  said  to  worship  the  devU.  •  Burtort 
styles  the  Yezidi,  Shaitan  punwlt,  or  devil 
Worshippers,  and  states  that  they  tcfrmSatnib 
Malak  Tiaos,  the  Peacock  khig.  The^  Yeifdf 
nearest  represent  the  old  creed  of  thie  pilit  of 


AsUi  MS  it  stood  Wor0  tbe  diAuion  of  eitber 
obristmnity  or  mjihomedAiiism.  It  ia  ApiM- 
reitily  older  than  boUi.  Kiaoeir  imija  there 
are  a  great  tuimber  of  tJje  Yezid  ia  the 
peighboarhood  of  Mo9ul,  who  worsliip  or  rather 
deprecate  the  devil ;  fur  they  have  aa  idea 
thHt  the  power  which  he  poeseaaes  over  man- 
kind ia  unlimited.  Tiiey  even  dielike  to  he:ir 
the  name  of  the  evilapirit  mentiimed  in  their 
presence.  They  are  the  desGendnnta  «>f  those 
Arabs  who  followed  the  bannera  uf  Yezid,  mm 
af  Moawhih,  and  fought  against  Iloaseiu  iu 
the  liattle  of  Karbela  ;  and  Sheikh  Adi,  the 
ftiaoder  of  the  sect,  is  interred  ne^if  Mosul. 
They  ad«»re  one  Supreme  Being  ah  tlie  creator 
and  benefaet|»r  of  the  human  race,  drink  wine 
and  other  strong  liquors,  and  oircumciae  like 
the  mahomedaas.  The  Turks  have  an  asto- 
nishing averaion  for  these  people,  and  the 
hatred  ia  mutual.  Latham  describing  them 
says  the  Yesid  is  a  Kurd,  with  a  Kurd 
physiognomyy  apare  frame,  dark  skin*  promi- 
nent nose,  projecting  bruw,  retreating  fore- 
headt  black  hair  ;  except  tbnt  some  of  them 
are  shorter  and  more  sqnareiy-built  than  othera, 
and  some  square,  rather  oval  in  f<ice»  The 
8injiir  moantaius  are  their  chief  occupancy. 
The  Yezidi  tomb  is  a  fluted  cone  on  aquare 
base,  and  it  ia  suffio««ntly  general  and  charac<> 
teristic  to  denote  a  Y«sid  village. 

The  Yezidi  have  a  tradition  that  they 
originally  came  from  BuHrahi  and  from  the 
Country  watered  by  the  h\wer  part  of  the 
Euphmtes ;  and  that,  after  their  emigr>aioii, 
they  first  seUled  in  Syria,  and  snbi^equently 
took  possession  of  the  Sinjar  hill,  au'l  the 
districts  they  now  inhabit  iu  Kurdistan. 
There  is  in  them  a  stnnge  mixture  of  Siibe 
anisiti,  Ohrisiianity,  and  Mohamedaaiami  with 
n  tincture  of  tiie  doctrines  of  the  Qnostica 
and  Maniohssts.  Sabseauiam,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  prevailing  feature  ;aud  it  is 
ifot  improbable  that  t)ie  st'Ct  may  be  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  Chaldeea ;  a  no  leas  remarkable  sect 
the  Sabeans,  or  Mendni  (the  Chriatiana  of  St 
Jithn.as  they  are  oonim>*i^y  called;  still  inhabit 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  districts 
of  anoient  busiasna.  The  Yesidi  are  known 
amongst  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  die* 
tiict,  or  tribe,  to  whiclt  they  respeotively 
belong.  Those  who  inhabit  the  country  near 
the  foot  of  the .  Kurdish  hills,  are  (called 
Bftsni  or  Dasead,  most  probably  from  the  an- 
cient name  of  a  province.  Tribes  of  Ye;ndi 
sre  found  in  the  north  of  Syria,  in  ;N<irthern 
Kurdistan,  iu  Bolitan,  Sheikhau.  snd  Mies- 
souri.  In  the  plains,  their  .principal  settle- 
ments i^ce  in  the  villages  of  Baaza^i,  fiaas^heik- 
ha,  «nd:SemiI.  The  Yezidi  were  some  year^ 
sgom*  very^  powerful  tribe*  ,  Their  principal 
flMrOfighofdA  'were  th.e  district  visited.  b7  Mr*. 
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Inytid,  sad  the  JabalSinjar,  s  apUta^  i 

tain  rising  |n  the  centre  of  tiie  Masof 

deaert  to  the   north  of  Mosul.    Bdov 

cluster  of  buildings  aasigned  to  the 

Semil  ia  a  email  white  apre,  apringing 

low  edifice,  neatly  constructed,  and  likiaAt 

ancred  edifioea  of  the  Yezidi^  kept  at  pan 

repeated  coats  of  whitewash  can  make  it  ^ 

CAlled  the  saiiotnary  of  Sheikh  Sh9UXH,vA( 

Snn,  and  is  so  built  that  the  first  njn^lM 

lumiuary  should  as  frequently  as  ponibkU 

j  upon  it.     Near  the  door  ia  carved  ou&i 

ail  invocation  to  Sheikh  Shams;  and  Mti 

two  votive  tablets,  raised   by  the  fttkri 

Huveiu  Bey,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  YtA 

are  built  in  the  walls.     The  interior,  vUi 

a  very  holy  place,  is  liuhted  up  by  a  fevw 

lamps.     At  Aunaet,  as  Mr.  Layiird  Mt Wthi 

cove  in  front  of  the  entrance,  a  berdnaali 

into  a  pen,  attached  to  the  bnilding,  adron 

white  oxen.    He  asked  a  Cbiwal,  who  was  mi 

to  whom   the  beasts  belonged.    "Tbej^ 

dedicated,"  he  aaid,  "  to  Sheikh  Shau,  i 

are  never  slain  except  ou  great  festiral^  4 

their  flesh  is  dintributed  amongst  the  pM 

Tue  dedication  of  the  bull  tothe9iui,aogt«i 

ly  recognised  in  the  religious  f^ystems  i\ 

aaeieiits,    probably    originated    in  Aep 

and  the  Yesidi   may  have  nnconscionslf  f 

served  a  myth  of  their  ancestors.    &*biy 

Sheik  Adi  being  the  scene  of  the  orgieitf 

buted  to  the  Yezidi,  the  whole  vallejish 

sacred,  and  no  act^  such  aa  the  Jewisk  i 

h}M  declared  to  be  Impure,  are  permitted li 

in  the  severed  precincts,     Ko  other  Utiat 

high  prieat  and  the  cliiefs  of  the  sect  anil 

ed  near  the  tomb.     Uany  pilgrim^  tab 

their  ahoea  on  approaching  it,  and  go  baR^ 

ed  aa  l»ng  aa  they  remain  in  its  vicioitj.  I 

Yezidi   recognise  one  Supreme  Being,  b^' 

far  as  Layard  c<iuld  learn,  they  do  D»t  ofr* 

any  direct  prayer  or  aacrifice  to  him.  WbflsA 

speak  of  the  devil,  they  do.so  with  leva^ 

aa  Malik  Taoa,  King  'Peacock,  or  MaEk^ 

Kout,  the  mighty  angel.     Sheikh  Nmi' 

tinctly   admitted  that  they  possess  ^^ 

or  c(»pper  figure  of  a  bird,  which^  howw 

was   careful  iu  explaining  was  only  )f^ 

upon  as  a  symboU  and  not  as  an  idoL  1^ 

believe  Satan  to  be  the  chief   of  tha  i>l^ 

host,  now  suffering  punishment  for  hit  ^ 

Ivm  against  the  divine  will ; but  atiQ  alii 

f ul.    They  frequently  pass  their  hands 

the  flame,  kiss  them,  and  rub  them  cwl 

right  eyebrow,  or  aometimes  over  the 

face, — Layara^  Iflnheh  vol.  i.  P'  575? ' 

293,^97, 300,  305,  366.  Riehxrd  f-  " 

Sir^t.  n.  403.    Colonel  MaedonaU  t*^ 

Geographical  Memoir  p.  S63-63. 

Na^ionalilies  of  Europe  voLM^p.  37-IJ^ 
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YIH-KING. 

6f  Tezo,  but  thdf  «eftFete  treatrtient  by  tfie  Ja- 
panese bus  led  tbem  to  other  countries.     They 
occupy^  the  southeni   part  of  the   i'ahuid  uf 
Seghalfeu,  which  is  in  pOMaession  of  the  Japa- 
nese. The  Aino  are  of  short  stature  with  broad 
faces  of  the  Mengul  type.     They  are  a  timid 
race  ;  their  ]imb8  are  hairy,  they  have  buahy 
beards  and  kiig  tangled  hair,  large  heads  and 
clumsy  figures,  the  expre«t»ion   of  their  face  is 
that  of  good  nacure  combined  with  stupidity. 
According  to  vM.  Ilosney    their   language  is 
/li&similar  to  Japanese,  and  that  spoken  in  the 
Kufiles  and  in  the  ifiiaud  of  Yesso,  are  also 
different  from  Japanese. — A  daws  p.  240 
YI-DAISE.  6eelndia. 
YIH-CHAN.  See  Jews. 
YIH-KINO.     An  ancient    Chinese   book. 
The  nuiftotatiuu  of  Confucius   to  the  ancieut 
•work  Ytb-Kiag,  states  that  Fuh-he  got  rhe 
idea  of  his  diagrams  from   a  figure    on  the 
hMck  of  a  "  dragon  horse"  that  issued  from  a 
rivier.     The  same  annotation   states  that,   be- 
fore Full-he  invented  the  Eight  Diagrams,  he 
tibaerved  the  configurations  and   appearances 
in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  marks 
<»ii  birds  and  beasts  ;   also  that  he   derived 
information  from   his  own  person  and   from 
itliings  arottud  him.     These  terse  pas.sages  of 
•mxk  ancient  author  are,  when   tnkeu   literally, 
'apt  to  give  a  ridiculous  air  to  the'* Eight 
«Diagioms.''    But  a  little  examination  shows 
Abe  meaning  to  be  that  Fuh-he  constructed 
-tlie  Eight  Diagrams  only  after  a  careful  nud 
extensive  survey  of  nature  and   its   varied 
:pheoomeua^  as  exhibited  in  tiie  departments 
which  we  call  astronomy,  meteorology,  physi- 
-cal  geography,  and  natural  iiistoiy,  and  after 
reiiectiou   on  his  own  nature,   physical  and 
mental^  and  on  the  nature  of  men  genemily  as 
manifested  in  the  evento  f>f  the  social  life 
around  him.     The  Eivht  Diagrams  formed  in 
fact,  an  illustrative  figure  intended  to  eluci- 
-date  Fuh-he*s  theory  of  the  universe,  a  theory 
adopted  after  careful  reflection  on  all  animate 
.  and  inanimsite  nature  wi  in  in  his  ken.     They 
areiuso  far  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of 
Chinese  philosophy,  but  it  must  not  be  as- 
Bumed   that  learned    Chinese    conceive  any 
occult  power  to  lie  in   them.     Much  in  the 
'•amewa;y  we  might  say  that  the  Literary 
Pnticey  having  been  imprisoned  (while  he  was 
•  still  a  vassal  of  the  dynasty  he  overthrew)  by 
bis  jealoin  suzerniu,  during  the  years  B.  0. 
1144,  1143,   1142,  made  in  the  s^lusion  a 
4iiffereut  annngement  of  the  Eight  Diagramn; 
and  be,  witk  one  of  bis  sens,  Chow-  knng, 
.who  labored  after  the  establishment  of  the 
-family  in  the  sovereignty,  gave  .permaueiicy 
to  their,  joint  developmeut  of  the  national  phi- 
loiophy  bjr  attaching  a  few  words  of  eiplica- 
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Fuh-he's  diagrams,  as  rd-arranged,  together 
with  the  short  explications  of  the  first  monarch 
of  the  Chow  dynasty  and  his  son,  form  the 
basis  or  text  of  the  first  of  the  Chinese  Sacred 
B(K)kfl,.the  Yih-king.  After  an  interval  of  six 
centuries  Confucius  seems  to  have  used  the 
Yih-king  in  framing  his  own  philosophical 
views.  *^ 

TIMMA.  BuHM.  Chickrashia  tubularis.  Ad. 
YIN.  Chin.     Silver.    See  Yaug. 

YlNG-BAlJ,  a  tribe  supposed  to  belong  to 

the   lled-Karen,  whose   dress   nnd  language 

they  use  :  they  dwell  about  100  miles  north 

of  Tounghoo.  north  of  the  Ked  Karen. 

YINBYA.  Bukm.  Ancistrolobus  mollis 

YINDIKE.  Bukm.  1  Dalbei^ia  i^peciw. 

YIN-GAT.  BuRM.  Gardenia  corouaria. 
Buck. 

YING  SUH.  Chin.  Poppy  seed. 

YlN-YO.  A  tree  of  Moulniein.  A  strong 
wood,  jKood  for  building  purposes.— CV.  Gal 
^x.  1862. 

YIU.  Hind.  Sali;t,  Sp. 
YIRA.  Hind.     Typha  angustifolia. 
YIUU.  Hind.     Qnertns  ilex. 
YLIMAPOHUIM.     bee  Rnby  mines.    . 

YOA  OF  KANGRA.  Hordeum  hexaati. 
chon,  Limi.  lioxb. 

YOGA,  in  hindu  astronomy,  the  leading 
or   principal   star  of  a  lunar   mansion,   thS 
position  of  which  is  given  in  the  hindu  astro- 
nomical   tables.     There  are   28   yoga  stats 
(including  Abhijit)  in  (he  lunar  zodiac  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  1.6  or  17  of  these  (on 
the   identity  uf   which    there   can   be .  lltUe 
doubt),    it   is   very    uncertain    to   which   of 
the   stars  in    the    European    catalogues   the 
remainder  correspond.     Harshana  (which  no 
doubt  is  the  same  as  our  Spica  Virgtnis)  seems 
to  be  the  yoga,  which  drew  most  the  attention 
of  the  ancient  hindu  aatronomers ;  probably 
on  account  of  its  convenient  magnitude,  an4 
declination  ;  which  at  the  beginning  of  tl4  9th 
century  was  9*^  38'  1 3*  S.     To  this  star  they 
referred  the  beginning  of  the  7ih  month  of 
their  soUr  sidereal  year,  from  which  they  con- 
cluded its  beginning ;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  supp<ise  that  it  was  on  the  result  of 
observations  of  Harshana  that  they  establish- 
ed their  Crauti-Pata-Gati,  or  processional  v». 
nation  ;  a  surmise  which,  if  corwct,  ofiers  a 
singulajr  concurrence  of  circumsUuces,  for  it 
was  by  observations  of  the   same  star  that 
Hipparchus  fir»t  discovered  (in  the  2nd  cea- 
tury  before  Christ)  the  motion  of  the  fixed 
stars  from  west  to  east. 
.,,^^4,-^  ^^  -,wj-.,««.^  «  .w„  wvauo  V*  «A|ruva-       YOGA,  biodua  in  tbeir  coamo^nntF  ai^ia^ 
.♦ion  to€»ch<lf  tb««ixty_4bardettbl«idliHSr«iaa  I  theiige  oT  tlw  worWiuto  four  yoS,  tL  SrtJ 
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yoga  extending  to  1,728,000  years,  the  Trefca 
yoga,  to  1,296,000  years ;  the  Dwapar  yoga, 
to  8,64,000 ;  Had  the  Kali  yoga,  in  which  we 
iKHW  live,  and  which  they  coiieider  will  lioit 
432,000  years.  According  to  Bunspn  the 
foar  agea  of  Manu  were  four  ettites  with  sue- 
oeaaive  iiUerregna,  whicii  the  Aryan  hiudu 
race  really  paaned  through.  The  fir^t  age 
0t»&t!Liu8  only  general  mytLical  repreneiitations 
uf  iliviue  progenitors  :  the  second  period  com- 
mences B.  C.'2400  (2300)  prii»r  to  the  old 
'settlement  in  the  Panjnb,  on  the  Saraawati, 
ending  B.C.  1900(1800).  The  commencement 
of  the  third  period  was  B.C.  1606  (1486) 
corresponding  to  the  fir^t  year  of  the  Kuru 
and  may  imve  lasted  500  year^,  tir  down  to  B- 
C.  1 107  (987).  And  he  entiuuites  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Aryan  settlement  in.  the  Saras wnti 
district  as  nut  later  than  B.  C.  2600  or  2500. 

YOGA.  Ah.straGt  devotiun.  One  of  the 
schooU  uf  hindoo  philosophy  teaching  the 
eternity  of  matter  and  upiritHH  well  as  of  god, 
and  the  obtaining  of  final  liberation  from  life 
by  ascetic  practices.  The  Yoga  is  the  third 
degree  in  the  Saiva  systems,  and  is  the  prac- 
tice of  abntractiou  of  miud. —  fimtii^iuiii.  662. 
Hind.  Th,  vol.  \\,p,  13.  Warren^  Kala  Hanka- 
lilcif.  See  Bhakti,  Hiiidp  *,  Tantra. 

YOGA-BllOGA-VADL  Sans.  Fr.»myoga, 
abstraction,  Choga,'  enjoyment,  and  vada,  to 

utter. 

YOGACHAllA.   Sans,  from  Yoga,    and 

achara,  practice. 

'i'OGA-NIDUA.  Sakr.  from  Yoga  abstrac- 
tion, and  nidra,  sleep. 

YOGASASTRA.  See  Yug  byasa. 
'     YOGA-THEliT.  Buim,     A  limber  tree  of 
Amherst  :  wood  used  for  carved  images,  and 
the  bark  used  aa  soap. — Cut.  Ex.  1861. 

.  YOGESHWARA.  bANS.  From  Yoga,  and 
ishwara,  a  god. 

.  YOGHuUKT.  KuuD.  A  preparation  of 
«our  clotted  cream  or  milk.— /iicA'jt  Huidence 
in  KoOi'd.  vol.  i'  //.  1 17, 23 o. 

YOGI,  a  tollowert»f  the  Yoga  philosophy  : 
«  praotiser  of  ascetic  devotions  ;  one  who,  by 
the  practice  of  the  Yoga,  Itas  acquLied  buper- 
natural  powers. —  IKt^on,  Hind.  2%tat.  vol. 
ii.  p.  107. 
\  '  YOGINI.  Sans.  A  female  Yogi. 

YOQINI  TANTRA.  One  of  the  books  of 
-the  hiudu  Tantra. 

YOQU,  a  Icrm  so  pronounced  by  theTeluga 
astronomers^  but  yoga,  as  spelt  by  the  Caruatio 
saatri,  is  an  astrological  element^  containing 
the'  same  number  of  accidenU  as  there  are 
-yoga  in  the  27  vegpular  inansiotis  of  the  lunar 
zodiac ;  bearing  the  same  names,  and  arrang- 
ed in  the  same  order,  but  having  no  sort  of 
astronoodoal  reference  to  them,    A  yoga  is 
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the  time  during  which  the  sam  of  tin 
of  the  sun  and  m(>oii,  amounts  to  eue 
tra,  or  1 3°  '20\  lu  m«»aii  duration  is  59;. 
21//.  75  Indian  time  (23A.  47' 44*24' 
pean  time) ;    17  of  which  are  uearij  equi 
16  days :  which  occusioua  aii  ^uatioa 
what  similar  to  that  of  the  Cabaya  tithi, 
tain  Edward  Wairen^  Kala  SumkaliUu 

YOHTAN.  See^Arabs,  Joqtan  ;  Toqk» 
YOIDYU,  the  profeaaed,  thoQgh  net i 
exclusive,  medical  men  amongst  the  Be^i 
people.  They  study  the  Nidaui,  Rafasbi^ 
Drivya-gooiia,  and  other  medical  KhaatH' 
Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  voL  iii.  p.  9$. 

YOJANA.  Sans.  Aii  astmiiomial  fll 
geographical  measure^  dedueed  from  the  abi 
(if  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  the  ota^ 
ference  of  its  equatorial  circle.  The  duHi 
8i<nis  of  the  yojana,  like  tho^e  of  say  ilkl 
measure,  origniate  in  an  arbitrary  diviwad 
extent,  for  which  the  Mudiis  have  eboMii 
finger  <»r  angnla,  as  a  standard  to  be  foosii 
nature.  By  that  common  measure  theyrf 
mate  not  only  distances,  and  the  dimeasM 
the  earth,  but  even  the  distance  of  the  plot 
their  parallaxes,  and  (when  referred  to  ^ 
cuiar  pointft  on  the  surface  of  tlie  eaitk)! 
effects  of  thoir  longitude  luid  latitude  Ml 
time.  The  hindu  ^nathematicians  diwi 
diameter  of  the  earth  into  1^600  parti,  vN 
tbeyhavftthisezpreiiston  V  IOxl600«sjQi 
yojaiia  for  the  value  of  the  equatorial  cid 
An  angle  oi  one  minute  of  a  degree  is  88||i 
ed  to  be  subtended  by  lo  yojaaa,  ati 
mean  distance  of  the  moon  ;  so  that  dini 
the  earth  8  eerai'diameter  (8U0  jojaiia)^) 
we  have  o3'  20'  for  the  moon's  mean  b«Bri 
tal  fMralhiX.  It  follows  from  this  resalK^ 
53'.  20'  of  the  m' ion's  orbit  will  meaisiti 
yojanii,  and  that  her  whole  orbit  (SM*)* 
measure  324,000  y<\jana.  Hence  SOSBf^ 
circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  tbeteniM 
gUibe  in  yojana)  is  to  800  yojana  (ita  i* 
difrmettsr)  as  324000  (the  circa infereiiOB  ^ 
moon*s  orbit  in  yojaua)  is  t«»  51235  Jff^ 
her  mean  distance  from  the  earth:  ii 
whioh  it  follows  that  this  distance  (acooii 
to  the  estimate  of  hindu  astronomers)  is  i^ 
64  semi'diameters  of  the  earth.  As  tbeK 
is  supposed  to  complete  57753336000  d 
real  revolutions  in  a  calpa,  this  number^ 
into  324000,  rrives  1871208086400II 
yojana  for  her  absolute  motion  dnd^g' 
time.  It  is  a  principle  in  hindu  aatie^ 
that  the  absolute  motion  of  each  plaaKif 
day,  or  any  other  given  time»  is  equal  ti* 
absolute  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  seat  til 
Henc%  if  the  absolnte  motion  of  the  nooa'^ 
ing  a  Oil  pa  he  divided  by  the  niimbcr  <tM 
revplntions  completed  by  any  phnsi;  '^ 
ing  that  period,  it  will  give  the 
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ircamferenee  of  the  planet's  orbit  in  yojana. 
L^o  ooi^vert  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
ito  yojana,  they  nse  the  following  propor- 
on.  **  As  360''  to  the  proposed  number  of 
egrees ;  so  5069  yojana,  (the  '* oironmference 
I  fche  equatorial  circle),  Ui  the  number  of 
iijaiia  sought"  The  hind  us  subdivide  the 
Djana  into  a  great  number  of  parts,  in  the 
iliowing  mnnner.  The  yojana  -f-  4  crosa  "*■ 
.000  dhanu^h  or  dauda  -f-  4  resta  or  cubits 
-  2  vitisci  or  spans  -r  2  pads  or  foot 
readths  -r-  6  an^ula  or  finger  breadths  -r-  4 
ira.  Some  make  the  crosa  =  2,000  danda 
>  half  a  yojana,  which  agrees  better  with  thilt 
,  which  the  distanceti  are  usually  computad. 
he  yojana  is  regarded  in  Ceylon  as  being 
[nal  to  1 6  Ettslish  miles. — Hardy*8  Bcuteni 
^on<tchum  p.  443.  Warren  Kala  Sankalita. 
TOKADA.  Can.  Calotropis  giganten,  RJh, 
TOKB.  SeeKunawer. 
TOKSUN,  in  Sikkim.  occupies  a  very 
irm  sheltered  flat  and  about  it  many  tropi- 
1  genera  occar,  such  as  tall  bamboos  of  two 
ndsy  grasses  allied  to  the  sugar-cane,  scarlet 
rythriha»  and  various  AraliacceB,  amongst 
bich  was  one  species  whose  pith  was  of  so 
irious  a  structnre,  that  Dr.  Hooker  had  no 
(sitation  in  considering  the  then  unknown 
liinese  substance  eafled  rice-paper  to  belong 
a  elosely  allied  phmt.  The  Chinese  rice- 
iper  had  long  been  known  to  be  cut  from 
linden  of  pith  which  had  always  a  central 
ilow  chamber^  divided  into  compartments  by 
pta  or  ezcaesively  in  plates.  The  supposi- 
»n  was  soon  alter  confirmed,  by  Sir  William 
:>oker  reoei'ving  from  China  specimens  of 
»  rice-paper  plant  itself,  which  veVy  closely 
lemblea,  in  botanical  characters  as  well  as  in 
tward  appearance  of  size  and  habit,  the 
ove  ^ikkim  plant.  The  natives  of  Sikkim 
lleot  the  leaves  of  many  AtMliaa  as  fodder 
r  eattlsy  for  which  purpose  they  are  of  the 
latest  service  in  a  country  where  grass  for 
stnre  is  so  scarce  ;  this  is  the  more  remark- 
(e  since  they  belong  to  the  natural  family 
ivy^  which  is  nsaally  poisonona.  The  use 
this  food  however  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to 
»  batter.  In  other  parts  of  Sikkim,  fig 
kves  are  osed  for  the  same  purpoae,  and 
inches  of  bird-cherry,  a  plant  also  of  a 
isonons  family,  aboimding  in  pmssio  acid ; 
1  in  the  N.  W.  Himalajra,  the  leaves  of  the 
low,  though  containing  much  salicine,  are 
gely  gathered  as  fodder  for  cattle. 
riNARAJAB,  See  Bactria. 
FOM.  Abab.  a  day. 
STOMA,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Burmah 
>po8ed  to  be  the  Mseandrus  of  Ptolemy.  To- 
,  means  great  ridge  or  backbone.  The  Yo- 
h  mountains  are  the  central  chain  of  Bur- 
h  proper^  are  extended  into  Pegu  and  form 
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the  spine,  as  it  were,  of  the  province  with  the 
valley  of  the  Irawaddy  on  the  west,  and  that  of 
the  Sitang  on  the  east ;  and  the  several  minor 
valleys  lying  between  the  off-shoots  by  which 
the  chaui  is  terminated  on  the  south,  are  the 
▼alley  of  the  Zamayee  or  Pegu  river,  the  valley 
of  Fllaine  or  Line  river,  together  with  the  in- 
termediate valley  of  the  Phoungee  river  or 
Paizoondonn  creek,  lying  between  the  Blaine 
and  Pegu  rivers.  One  of  the  most  southern 
points  of  the  Yomah  lies  between  the  Hlaine 
and  Paizoondonn,  of  which  the  Pagoda  hiU  at 
Rangoon  may  be  considered  the  last  elevation, 
marking  the  direction  of  the  chain  or  line  of 
local  disturbance.  The  most  elevated  portion 
of  the  Yoma  chain  appears  to  be  that  from 
whence  these  southern  branches  radiate,  where 
the  Oakkan  and  Thounzai  Choungs  derive 
their  source,  falling  into  the  Hlaine  river  on 
the  west,  and  the  Zamayeer  and  PhouGfi:yee 
rivers  on  the  east  and  south.  Dr.  McClel- 
land estimates  this  part  of  the  chain  at  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  seay  presenting  steep  and 
inaccessible  declivities. — JDr\  McGleUand,  Se- 
lection  RteordB  of  Government  of  India^  Fo^ 
reign  Department,  No.  IX,  p.  6,  7. 

YONI.  Sans.  The  place  or  elements  of  birth, 
from  Sanscrit  root  yu,  to  mix.  In  the  physiolo-' 
gical  religion  or  philosophy  of  the  hindoos,  the 
lingam  and  the  yoni  represent  organs  of  the 
human  body,  and  the  symbols  are  to  be  seen 
in  almost  every  street  of  every  town  of  Bri- 
tish India.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  physiology  should  have  occasion- 
td,  not  only  a  yehement  religious  contest,  but 
even  a  bloody  war ;  yet  the  fact  appears  to 
be  historically  true,  though  the  hindu  writers 
have  dressed  it  up,  as  usual,  in  a  veil  of  extra- 
▼agant  allegories  and  mysteries  which  they  con- 
sider as  lawfully  sacred.  They  represent  Na* 
rayana,  moving  (as  his  name  implies)  on  the 
waters,  in  the  character  of  the  first  male,  and 
the  principle  of  all  nature,  which  was  wholly 
surrounded  in  the  beginning  by  tamas,  or 
darkness,  the  chaos,  or  primordial  night  of 
the  Greek  mythologists,  and  perhaps,  the 
thaumaz,  or  thamas,  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  chaos  is  also  called  prakriti,  or 
crude  nature ;  and  the  male  deity  has  the 
name  of  Purusha,  from  whom  proceeded  sacti 
or  power,  which,  when  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
earth,  in  contradistinotiou  to  the  water,  is 
called  share  sacti,  or  the  power  of  containing, 
or  concerning ;  but  that  power,  in  its  first 
state,  was  rathsr  a  tendency  or  aptitude,  and 
lay  dormant,  or  inert,  until  it  was  excitiAl  by 
the  bija,  or  vivifying  principle,  of  the  plastic 
Iswara.  This  power,  or  aptitude  of  nature, 
is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  the  yoni, 
or  bhags,  while  the  animatiDg  pril^ple  is  ex- 
pressed by  the   linga.    Both  Afe  niftM  hj 
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the  oreftttve  power  of  Br«hiaa.     The  jroai  lam  |.(Book  i*}  thaif  YukMui,  or  dMHsUfri^i 
been  called  th^  nayel  of  ^Vishna — not  idepU-  |  tihe  gr«|t  nod  pow^rfiil  deity  witam'n 


cally,  bat  nearly  ;  for  thon^  it  is  held  in 
the  Vedanta,  that  the  divine  spirit  penetrates 
•or  pervades  all  pature,  and  thoi:igh  the  sacti 
be  oonsidered  aa  an  emanation  from  that  spir- 
it, yeft  the  emanation  is  never  wholly  detach- 
ed from  its  souroe ;  and  the  penetration  is 
never  se  perfect  as  to  become  a  total  union 
or  identity^  In  one  point  of  view,  Brahma 
corresponds  with  the  Chrpnos^  or  time,  of  the 
Greek  mythologists  :  for  through  hira  genera- 
tions pass  oa  sucoessively  ;  ages  and  periods 
are  by  him  pat  in  motion  *  terminated,  and 
renewed  ;  while  he  dies  and  springs  to  birth 
alternately  ;  his  existence,  or  energy,  continu- 
ing a  hundred  ot  his  years,  during  which  he 
produces  and  devpars  all  thipgs  of  less  longe- 
vity. Vishnu  represents  water,  or  the  humid 
principle  ;  and  Siva  or  Iswara,  fire,  which  re- 
creates or  destroys,  as  it  is  differently  applied. 
Prit'hiviy  or  earth.  ai>d  Kftvi,  Qr  the  sun,  are 
eeverally  trimurti,  or  forms  of  the  three  great 
powers^  acting  jointly  sod  separately,  but 
with  different  <)^tur:ea  and  energies  ;  and  by 
their  mutual  action,  excite  and  expand  the 
rudiments  of  material  substances.  The  word 
'mur^i,  or  form,  is  exactly  synonymous  with 
eidola^  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  means  an 
image,  but  in  its  primary  acceptation^  it  de- 
notes any  shape  or  appearance  acsiuned  by  a 
celestial  being.  Our  vital  souls  afe,  accoixL- 
ing  to  the  Vedanta,  no  more  tlian  ima^s,  or 
**  eidola"  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  ;  apd  ^amer 
places  the  i^ol  of  Hercules  in  £Iysium«  with 
other  deceased  heroesy  though  the  god  him-' 
self  was  at  the  s»me  time  ei^oyiug  bliss  in  the 
heavenly  mansions.  Such  a  murti,  ,s|iy  ijate 
hind  us,  can  by  no  means  affect  with  any  sen- 
sation^ either  pleasing  or  painful,  the  being 
from  whom  it  emanated,  though  it  may 
give  pleasure  or  pain  from  collateral  ema- 
nations from  the  saqae  source.  Hence  they 
offer  no  sacrifices  to  the  Supreme  Etssence^ 
of  which  are  our  souls  or  images,  but  adore 


contributed  chiefly  towards  the 
perfection  of  natural  bodies  ;  while  Ae< 
by  which  th^  meant  water  in  a 
sense,  afforded  the  nutriment  that  wui 
aary,  and  the  earth  was  the  ca]^oosiea|ik 
dein  which  this  grand  operation  wupote 
ed.  Hence  Orpheus  described  the  earth  mI 
universal  mother  ;  and  this  is  the  troeia 
ing  of  the  Sanskrit  *'  anda-amba."  Siii 
the  syetem  of  those  hlndus  who  adnil  i 
equal  concurrence  of  the  two  principles  ;b 
•the  declared  followers  of  Vishnu  profesn 
4^fferent  opinions  from,  those  adopted  bf d 
votaries  of  Sivn  or  Iswara.  Each  sect  bi 
subdivided  according  to  tbjB degree oliniN 
which  some  of  them  allow  to  be  posianll 
that  principle,  which,  on  the  whole,  thefi 
prcciate  ;  but  the  pure  Vaiahnava  are,  iatt 
the  same  with  the  Yonija.  This  diippat 
opinion  seems  to  have  occasioned  theg^ 
war  which  is  often  mentioned  in  th^Foop 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  W«i 
the  basis  of  the  Grecian  mythology :  Im 
meant  that  it  was  a  war  between  the  godi 
by  Jupiter,  and  the  giants^  or  sooiod 
earth,  or  in  other  words,  between  th^  feto 
of  Iswara  and  the  Tonija^  or  men  pnoda 
as  they  asserted,  by  Pritliivirapowerorfai 
Vishnu,  In  the  mythical  war  id)ove4BflBtii 
between  the  Lingacitaand  Yonija:  th^liB 
stood  t^heir  ground  pretty  w^  atiial^l 
were  in  the  end  defeated,  and  ahaioA 
routed  in  the  lattle  through  the  pofa>9 
the  sacred  yoni.  MahadevajOnr^gedyWiiib 

lo  destroy  them  by  Uie  fire  (rfhia^^ 
Parvati  interposed,  aad^  toappeaHV  U»« 
use  of  the  same  artifice  that  Baho  dil  tij 
Ceres  into  good  humour  /  aii4  ehove^ 
the  prototype  of  the  lotna.  Mahadsw* 
and  relented,  on  condition  that  4^*^' 
should  instantly  leave  the  country^  V^ 
this  legend  allude  to  a  real  war  betm*' 
worshippers  of  the  linga  and  y^nif  ^ ' 


him  with  silent  pieditation  ;  while  they'  mere  physiological  allegoiy,  Ur.  ^ 
make  frequent  boma,  or  oblations,  to  fire^and 
peAbrm  acts  of  worship  to  the  sun,  the  stars^ 
the  earth,  and  powers  of  nature,  which  they 
consider  as  murti,  or  images^  the  same  in  kind 
as  ourselves,  but  transcendently  higher  in  de- 
gree. The.  moon  is  also  a  great  object  of  their 
adoration^  for  though  tb^y  consider  the  sun 
and  the  earth  as  the  two  grand  agents  in 
the  system  of  the  universe,  yet  they  know 
their  reciprpcal  action  to  be  greatly  affected  by 
the  influenc9  of  the  In  bar  orb,  according  to 
their  several  aspect^,  and  s^em  to  have  an, 
idea  Qjt  attraotion  through  the  whole  extent  pf 
ni^tnj^.  This  system  ^ifas  known  to  the  anci- 
ent Egyptians ,  for^  according  to  Diodoru's 
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could  not  determine.  Nonnus  (Diooja^ 
XXX.  iv.  V.  241)  expressly  dedaiei* 
the  war  in  question  arose  betvees  > 
partisans  of  Jupiter  and  those  v^^ 
knowledge  no  other  deities  than  wsttf^ 
earth.  According  to  both  Nobiks^ 
thehindu  mythologists,  it  b^aa  in 
whence  it  was  spread  over  the  whole 
and  all  mankind  appear  to  bav^  bem^ii 
in  it.  These  religious  and  physiologic^^  ^ 
were  di^ui^edin  Egypt  ^nd  Iddis 
veil  of  the  wildest  allegones  imdemM^ 
the  banks  of  the  Nile^  Oairia  wa«  toin  ift  J 
and  on  those  of  the  Qange%  the  linl*^ 
consort,  Isi,  or  I^t^were  sci^Ueiifli'^- 
:  848 
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woifld,  giving  flames  to  the  plaM^ea  where  they 
fell,  and  where  they  are  etdil  snperstitiously 
worshipped.  In  the  Sanskrit  book  entitled 
MahaKala  Siuihita,  we  found  the  Grecian  story 
ooncemiug  the  wanderings  of  Bacofans ;  for 
Iswara^  having  been  mutilated  throngh  the 
imprecations  of  some  offended  muni,  rambled 
over  the  whole  earth  bewailing  his  misfortune ; 
while  Isi  wandered  also  through  the  world, 
singing  mournful  ditties  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion. There  is  a  legend  in  the  Servarasa,  of 
whioh  the  figurative  meaning  is  more  obvious. 
When  Sati,  after  the  dose  of  her  exist- 
ence as  the  daughter  of  Dacsba,  sprang 
again  to  life  in  the  character  of  P&rvati,  or 
monutain-bom>  she  was  reunited  in  marriage 
to  MahadevH.  This  divine  pair  had  ohoe  a 
dispute  on  the  comparative  influence  of  sexes 
in  producing  animated  beings ;  and  each  resol- 
ved^ by  mutual  agreement,  to  create  apart 
a*  new  race  of  men.  Th^  race  produced  by 
Mahadeva  was  very  numerous,  and  devoted 
tfaenoselves  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  the 
male  deity;  but  their  intellects  were  dull, 
thei^r  bodies  feeble,  their  limbs  distorted,  and 
their  complexions  of  different  hues.  Parvati 
bad  at  the  same  time  created  a  multitude  of 
hitman  beings,  who  adored  the  female  power 
oioljf  and  were  all  well  shaped,  with  sweet 
aspect  and  fine  complexions.  A  furious  contest 
eiksaed  between  the  two  races,  and  the  Lingiija 
were  defeated  in  battle.  But  Mahadevs,  enrag- 
ed agsanst  the  Tonija,  would  have  destroyed 
them  wi^h*the  fire  from  his  eye,  if  Parvati 
had  not  interposed,  and  appeased  him  :  but 
he  would  spare  them  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  instantly  quit  the  country,  to  re- 
tnm  no  more.  And  from  the  yoni  which  they 
adored  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  existence, 
they  were  named  Yavana.  **  It  is  evident  that 
the  strange  tale  from  the  Servarasa  was  invent- 
ed to  establish  the  opinion  of  the  Yoniancita 
or  votaries  of  Devi,  that  the  good  shape, 
strength,  and  courage  of  aniiuals,  depend  on 
the  superior  influence  of  the  female  parent, 
whose  powers  are  only  fructified  or  put  into 
action  by  the  male  aura.  But  the  Lingancita 
maintain  an  opposite  doctrine.  There  is  also 
a  sect  of  hindus,  by  fur  the  moat  numerous  of 
any.  Who,  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two  sys- 
tems, tell  us,  in  their  allegorical  style,  that 
Parvati  and  Mahadeva  found  their  concurrence 
essei^tial  to  the  perfection  of  their  ofispritig  ; 
and  that  Vishnu,  at  the  request  of  the  god- 
dess, effected  a  reconciliation  between  them  ; 
henca  the  navel  of  Vishnu,  by  which  they 
mean  the  os  tinc»,  is  worshipped  as  one  and 
the  same  with  the  sacred  yoni."  Mr.  Wilford 
proceeds  to  show  the  identity  of  this  with  the 
umbilical  mystery  symbolised  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  AmmoD^  combined  with  the  fossa  navi* 
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eukris,  or  mystiMl  boat,  of  Iris.  *'  The  myis- 
tical  boat,*'  he  continues^  ^  is  called  also  by 
Greek  mythologists,  thG  eup  of  the  sun  ;  in 
which  fieroiQes,  thciy  say,  traversed  the  oceati  t 
and  this  Hereu)es>  according  to  them,  was 
the  son  of  Jupit^.  But-  the  Greeks,'  by 
whom  the  notion  of  an  aVatara^  or  descent 
of  a- god  in  a  human  form,  had  been  general- 
ly adopted,  considered  thoSe  as  the  suns  whom 
the  hindus  consider  as  inearntfte  rays,  or  por- 
tions, of  their  severid  deities.  Now  Jupiter 
was  the  Iswara  of  the  hindus^  and  O&iriis  of 
the  Egyptians  ;  and  Hercules  was  ati  avatara 
of  the  satne  divinity,  who  is  figured  amonj^  t^^ 
ruins  of  Luxore,  in  a  boat,  which  eighteen 
men  bear  on  theii*  shoulders.  The  hindus 
commonly  represent  this  mystery-  of  th^vr 
physiological  religion  by  the  emblem  of  the 
nympheea^  or  lotus,  floating  like  a  boat  on  the 
boundless  ocean  ;  where  the  whole  plant  sig- 
nifies both  the  earth  and  the  two  principles 
of  fecundation.  The  germ  is  botfh  Mem  and 
the  linga;  the  petals  and  filaments  are  the 
mountains  which  encircle  Mem,  and  are  also  a 
type  of  the  yoni.  Another  of  their  emblems 
is  called  argha^  which  means  a  cnp^  or  dish, 
or  any  other  vessel  in  which  fruit  and  flowers 
are  offered  to  the  deities,  and  which  ought*  al- 
ways to  be  shaped  like  a  boat ;  though  the 
argha  are  of  many  different  forms-^oval,  cir- 
cular, or  square  i  and  hencef  it  is,  that  Iswara 
has  the  title  of  Argfaanatha,  or  lord  of  the 
boat-shaped  vessel.  A  rim  round  thb  argha 
represents  the  mysterickis  yoni,  and  the  navel 
of  Vishnu  is  commonly  denoted  by  a  convexity 
in  the  l^ntre,  while  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
are  symbols  of  the  linga.  This  argha^  as  a 
type  of  the  adhara  sacti,  or  powor'  of  concep- 
tion, excited  and  vivified  by  the  linga,  priapus 
or  phallus,  is  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
with  the  ship  Argo,  which  was  built,  accord- 
ing to  Orpheus  (Argon,  verse  66)  by  Juno 
and  Pallas,  and,  according  to  Apollouus  (Book 
II)  «by  Pallas  and  Argus,  and  at  the  instance 
of  Jano.  The  word  yoni,  as  it  is  usually  pro- 
nounced, nearly  resembles  the  name  of  the 
principal  Hetruscau  goddess*;  and  the  Sans- 
krit phrase  Arghanatha  IswaiU,  seems  accurate- 
ly rendered  by  Plutarch  (on  Iris  and  Osiris)^ 
when  he  asserts  that  Osiris  was  commander  of 
the  Argo.  Though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that 
the  words  p'h2lla  or  fruit,  and  p'ht&lla,  a  flower, 
had  ever  the  sense  of  phallus,  yet  fruits  and 
flowers  are  the  chief  oblations  in  the  argha  : 
and  trip'halli  or  trip^hadi  is  a  name  sometimes 
given,  especially  in  the  west  of  India,  to  the 
trisula  or  trident  of  Mahadeva.  Jupiter  tri- 
phylleus,  of  the  Panehan  islands,  was  no  other 
than  Siva  holding  a  triphala,  or  triphadi,  who 
is  represented  also  with  three  eyes,  to  denote 
a  triple  energy ;  as  Vishnu  and  Trit'faivi  are 
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U9vMj  typified  Ky  mn  eqpilatenJ  trifuigU, 
(which  likewise  gives  ad  idea  of  capacity,)  aiid 
eoBJointly,  whea  th^r  powers  are  supposed  to 
be  combined  by  two  snch  equal  triangles  in- 
terseeting  each  other/'  J(^At,E«$.  tfol.  iii.  p. 
365.)  One  of  the  legends  connected  with  the 
aobject  of  lingat  yoni,  afga»  ke,^  is  that  one 
day^  aa  Mahadeva  was  rambling  over  the  earlh, 
naked,  he  dbanoed  to  pass  near  the  spot  where 
aeTsral  mnni  were  performing  their  devotions ; 
If  ahadeva  laoghed  at  themi  and  insnlfced  thurn 
in  yery  proroking  and  indecent  terms,  enfor- 
cing bis  abase  by  significant  signs  and  gestures. 
The  offended  mani  cursed  him ;  and  the 
linga,  priapns  or  phallus,  fell  to  the  ground. 
MudhadcTa,  in  this  state  of  multilation,  travel- 
led over  the  world,  bewailing  his  misfortune  : 
bis  consort  too  gave  herself  up  to  grief,  and 
followed  him  in  a  state  of  distraction,  repeating 
mournful  songs.  This,  Mr.  Wilfordsays  {A$, 
Ru.  vol.  iv.  p.  366)  is  what  the  Greek 
mythologists  call  the  wand^ngs  of  Dematur, 
and  the  lamentations  of  Baochns.  The  world 
being  thus  deprived  of  its  vivifying  principle, 
generation  and  vegetation  were  at  a  stand; 
gods  and  men  were  alarmed ;  and  having  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  it,  searched  for  and  found 
the  sacred  liuga,  grown  to  an  immense  size, 
and  endowed  with  life  and  motion.  Having 
worshipped  the  sacred  pledge^  they  cut  it  into 
thirty-one  pieces;  which,  polypns-like,  each 
became  a  perfect  linga.  The-  devata  left  one 
and  twenty  of  them  on  earth,  carried  nine  to 
heaven,  and  one  to  the  inferior  regions,  ^for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
worlds.  To  satisfy  Devi,  and  restore  alWlhings 
to  their  former  situation,  Mahadeva  was  bom 
'again,  in  the  character  of  Bal-Iswara,  the 
infant  lord ;  but  suddenly  became  a  man, 
under  the  title  of  Lileswara,  or  Iswara  who 
gives  delight :  and  after  various  adventures 
met  his  consort  then  in  the  character  of  Sanii 
Bums,  who,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  v<iice  in 
chaunting  her  own  metamorphosis  and  that 
of  Lileswara,  attracted  the  notice  of  her  for- 
mer and  future  spouse  in  his  present  cha- 
racter— till  now  entirely  iudifierent  t<>  the 
female  sex.  The  goddess  soon  become  Liles- 
wari,  and  was  happily  re-united  to  her  lord . 
In  reference  to  what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Wilford 
in  the  As.  Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  256,  the  goddess 
in  this  character  ought  rather,  perhaps,  be 
called  Sami  Devi. 

Hindus  insist  that  the  black  stone  in  the  wall 
of  the  Eaaba  (or  sacred  temple  of  Mecca),  is  no 
other  than  the  linga,  or  priapus  or  pha11u«  of 
Mahadeva ;  and  that  it  was  placed  there  by  Ma- 
homed out  of  contempt :  butthe  newly-convert* 
ed  pilgrims  would  not  giveup  the  worship  of  the 
black  stone,  and  sinistrous  portents  forced  the 
ministers  of  the  new  religiqn  to^  connive  at  it. 
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Mr.  Wilfoid,  intiie  ttghth  vofadMd 
Asiatic  Researches,  continues  his  cnij«i 
Sacred  Ides  in  the  west»  from  whieh  ii 
the  following  description  of  Mera,  tiie 
lous  mountain  so  often  referred  to  hj 
mythologists : — ''  Meru  is  tlie  sacred  sod 
meval  linga,  and  the  earth  beiieitii  ii 
mysteriona  yoni,  espanded*  and  ops 
the  padma,  or  lotus.  The  eanvexity  ii 
centre  is  the  os  tinea,  or  navel,  of  Taha: 
and  they  often  represent  the  physiokfii 
mysteries  of  their  religion  by  the  eaUoi^ 
the  lotos,  where  the  whole  flower  «|^ 
both  the  earth  and  the  two  principlei  of  il 
fecundation  :  the  gi>«nn  is  both  Mem  oLU^ 
linga:  the  petal  and  filaments  are  the  bm 
tains  which  encircle  Mero,  and  are  sl»  Ai 
type  of  ths  yoni  :  the  four  leaves  of  tbetdtji 
are  the  four  vast  regions  towards  the  ow&i 
points :  the  lenves  of  the  plant  are  thediM 
islands  in  the  <»cean  round  Jamba :  sod  i 
whole  floats  upon  the  water  like  a  host  I 
the  end  of  the  essay  are  curions  |ilitei,i 
presenting  Meru  under  the  fanciful  sembldi 
of  a  lotns,  and  other  geographies)  exbifl 
(srances  of  the  bindu  puranica,  or  poetics!  \M 
lista.  The  hindns  do  not  say,  like  tbeCU 
deana,  that  the  earth  baa  the  ahape  of  s JM 
which  is  only  a  type  of  it.  It  is  their  ofM 
that  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  the  two  |)rii 
plea  of  generation  assumed  the  sksps  i- 
boat  with  its  mast,  in  order  to  jfnm 
mankind.  Enthusiasts  atnom?  the  biiii 
see  these  two  principles  ever3^hsfe;  i*' 
clefts  of  rocks,  commissnres  of  branchei,H 
among  mountains,  &a  The  earth  is  tfpiii 
by  a  boat;  the  areha  of  the  bindua,  t«l^ 
cymbinm  of  the  Eisyptians,  are  also  caUe 
(»f  the  earth,  and  of  the  myateriens  js 
The  srgba.  or  cymbinm,  sigtiifiea  a  vsnci,  e 
or  difth.  in  which  fruits  and  flowers  areci* 
to  the  deities,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  shap' 
a  boat ;  though  th*?re  nre  to  be  seen  rositj^ 
are  ov»l,  circular,  or  square.  Iswara  is  e^ 
Arglia  nat*ha  (or  the  lord  of  the  host^M* 
vessel):  and  Osiris,  according  to  PI  iitirek,* 
commander  of  the  Argo,  and  was  repniw* 
by  the  Egyptians  in  a  boat  carried  byi* 
who  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  Aifos^ 
The  ship  w<»r8hipped  by  the  Snevi,  sceet* 
to  Tacitus,  was  the  urgha,  or  argo,  and  tbe^ 
of  the  mysterious  yoni.  The  Argha  wiAtI 
linga  of  stone,  is  found  all  over  India  *JJ 
object  of  worship  ;  it  is  strewed  with  fc* 
and  water  is  poured  on  the  linga.  Tbe  ^ 
represents  the  yoni,  and  the  f t)8»a navieeltf 
and  instead  of  the  linga,  lawara  ai#| 
represented  standing  in  the  middle^  tf  "I 
used  to  do  in  Egypt"  The  ling,  lingaorlii^ 
is  always  a  conical  stone.  i 

According  to  another  hindu  legeni  M 
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th«  geiMnd  dAliigt,.BnJuna,  or  the  ereatiog 
power*  WM  asleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyis  : 
the  generative  powers  of  nature,  both  male  and 
female,  redaoed  to  their  simplest  elements,  the 
linga  and  the  yoni,  assumed  the  shape  of  the 
Imll  of  a  ship,  since  typified  by  the  argba, 
whilst  the  linga  became  the  mast.  In  this 
numner  they  were  wafted  over  the  deep  nnder 
^e  care  and  protectioo  of  Vishnu.  Mr.Wil- 
lord  adds  io  a  note,  that  ^'Mahadeva  is  some* 
times  represented  standing  erect  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  argha  in  the  room  of  tlie  mast" 
The  Qreeks  seem  to  have  brought  with  them 
an  acquaintance  with  the  physioiogtcal  wor- 
ship of  the  Esst^Aryaus  since  styled  bindus. 
The  most  ancient  oracle  and  place  of  worship 
at  Delphos  was  that  of  the  earth  in  a  cave, 
which  was  called  Delphi,  an  obsolete  Oreek 
wordy  ^Bonymoofl  with  yoni  in  Sanskrit : 
for  it  is  the  <^nion  of  devout  hiudus  that 
caves  are  the  symbols  of  the  sacred  yoni.  This 
opinion  prevailed  also  in  the  west;  for  perforar 
tiona  and  clefts  in  stones  and  rocks  were  called 
cuimi  diaboli  by  the  first  christians,  who  al- 
ways bestowed  tbe  apellation  of  devils  on 
tlie  deities  of  the  heathen.  Perforated  stones 
are  not  uncommon  in  India  ;  and  devout  peo- 
ple pass  through  them,  when  the  opening  will 
admit  of  it,  in  order  to  be  regenerated:  if 
too  small^  they  put  the  foot  or  hand  through 
it,  and,  with  a  snfficieat  degree  of  faith,  it 
answers  nearly  the  same  purpose. 

Jo  the  Ins.  of  Menu,  a  1.  v.  10,  the.  waters 
an  called  Nam,  because  they  were  the  first 
produetion  of  Nara,  or  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d ;  and 
since  they  were  his  first  ayana,  or  place  of 
motion,  he  is  thence  named  Narayana,  or  mov- 
ing on  tbe  waters.  Narayana  in  his  watery 
cradle,  is  deemed  a  most  mystical  and  pro- 
found subject :  his  boat*8haped  argha,  its  rim, 
its  termination ;  the  endless  figure  he  assumes 
by  the  puerile  conceit  of  putting  his  toe  in  his 
xnoutb,  is  supposed  symbolical  of  eternity. 
The  cradle  is  also  styled  vat  patra,  meaning 
the  leaf  of  the  sacred  pipala  ;  and  paupater, 
or  leafy  vessel ;  as  well  as  argha  patra,  also 
known  by  each  of  the  words  forming  the  last. 
In  marriage,  and  in  funeral  ceremonies,  as 
well  as  in  that  copious  sacrifice  of  srad^lia,  an 
argha  is  an  indispensable  utensil.  The  fanci- 
ful imageries  of  the  hindus  are  of  en  dless  num- 
ber. At  the  very  extremity  called  Malabar 
Point,  is  a  cleft  rock,  to  which  numerous  pil- 
grims and  persons  resort  for  the  purpose,  of 
regeneration  by  the  efficacy  of  a  passage  through 
this  sacred  type.  This  aperture  is  of  consider- 
able elevation,  situated  among  rocks,  of  no  easy 
access,  and»  in  the  stormy  season,  incessantly 
bnfifetted  by  the  surf  of  the  ocean.  The  hindus 
however,  are  prone  to  fancying  a  type  of  some 
thing  mysterious  in  almost  every  subject  that 
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can  come'  andev  their  contemplation :  any  ihfQ|^ 
hollowed  out,  conveying  an  idea  of  capacitfr 
they  deem  typieal  of  the  yoni,  or  argha,  itself 
a  type  oi  female  nature,  or  the  sacti,  or  power 
of  Siva  :  the  sea,  a  pend,  ^^  v®Ui  a  cave^  the 
palm  of. the  hand,  or  any  thing  similarly  hol- 
lowed^ convey  to*  their  enthusiastic  minds  an 
idea  of  the  argha  ;  and  their  periphery,  real 
or  imaginary,  an  idea  of  the  yoni.  In  like 
manner,  a*  mountain,  a  hUU  a  tree  deprived  of 
its  boughs,  a  mast,,  m  pole,  an  obelisk)  » 
pyramid,  or  anything  eonioal  or  erect,  ez- 
citea  an  idea  ol  tbe  linga  ;  and  such  olsjecta: 
they  can  fancy  its  symbol :  a  conical  stone  ia 
particularly  so  esteeraedv  er  fire,  whose  natnval 
and  necessary  form  is  conical.  Hence  a  triaa- . 
({let  with  its  aper  upwards,  is  the  immediate 
type  of  Mahadeva,  who  in  some  relations  is  fire 
personified.  Viahnn  ]e,.in  like  manner,  a  per- 
sonification of  the  principle  of  humidity  ;  and 
water  is  symbolized  by  a  cone,  or  triangle,- with 
its  apex  downwards :  these  types  correctly  de- 
noting the  ascending  andp  descending  propertiea 
of  their  respective  prototypes,,  elemental  fire 
and  water.  The  two  conjoined,  like  the  maso- 
nic symbol,  sxpress  tbe  janction<or  union  of  the 
two  elementa,  or  deities:  thia  mark,  or  characw 
ter,  is  said  Ut  represent  aleo  Vishnu  and 
Prit'hivi,  of  whom  an  eqnilaterial  triangle  ja 
severally  the  type.  The  larger  the  object,  the 
more  vemerable:  the  pyramids  andobeliskaof 
£gypt  have  been  supposed  of  this  origin.  The 
sea  itself,  or  rather  its  containing  concave,  ia 
regarded  thearghaof  the  worid.'^MajorMoor'^ 
Hindu]  Fantheon,p,S99.  ColemtiH*§  Hindu 
Myiholagy,  Am^  Res.voU  ihp,  471.  MrXSoU- 
hroohein  volMl  Sd:9,p.  256.  Mr,  WU/ordin 
do.  iii.  S65  ;  iv,  366;  vii,  256,  viii,  274,  iz.  See 
Argha,  Bhavani,  Burabur,  Gaves»  Hindoo,  Lin. 
ga,  Ceremonies,  Narayana,  Sacti,  Sati,  Sectn. 

YONIJA.  See  Yavana,  Yoni,  Yonicita. 
Y00N6.  BuRM.    Ouuocarpus  acnminatus, 
Roxb.  RoyU. 

YOORAB.  See  Saba, 
YOOSHOOUNG.     See  Kunawer. 
YOOSOO      See  Kuuawer. 
YOOZ.     See  Kokan. 
YOQTAN.     Father   of  thirteen  races  of 
South  Arabia. 

YOUA-BANOALA,  from  yora  a  pair,  and 
bangala,  a  one-storied  house ;  an  idol-temple, 
madd  like  two  thatched  houses  or  bangala, 
placed  side  to  side  ;  and  has  what  is  called  in 
England  a  double-pitched  roof,  generaUy 
covered  with  tiles  or  bricks.  The  front  is 
open  without  doors.  These  temples  are  de- 
dicated to  different  gpds,  but  are  not  now  fre- 
quent]/bull  tin  BengaL 
»'  YOUART.  Pees,  curds  and  whey,  the 
principal  delicacy  to  be  found  amongst  the 
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wtadenng  tribes '  ntar   BynB.^^B&tken'i  Tra- 
vtljTom  the  Bait  p.  50. 

TOUMA^DOUNO,  the  Arraoan  imnge  of 
monntatne,  lengtii  abont  GOO  milee  from 
MuQuepoor,  lat  32"  20',  to  Cape  Negrais,  fatt 
16^  The  average  height  ie  3,000  to  5,000 
feet.  Blue  Mountain  in  lat.  22''  37',  and 
long.  93"  11',  ia  8,000  feet  Pyramid  Hill  ia 
3^000  feet.  The  crest  of  Aeng  f  ass  is  4,517 
feetL  The  pass  from  Podangmew  to  Ramiee 
is  4,000  feet*  From  Bine  Moantain  there  is 
a^  gradual  slope  to  C.  Negrais,  which  is  about 
300  feet  high.  The  Toumadoung  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  great  mountain  chain  commencing 
at  the  S.  of  Assam,  in  26^  dO',  and  extends  S. 
roniking  parallel  with  the  river  Irawaddj,  and 
forms  a  natural  barrier  betwe«[i  Arraoanand 
Avm^ 

YOUNQ.  Captaik  jAicn,  I.  N.  Author  of 
Memoir  of  the  Maldive  Islands*  Bom.  Gko. 
Trans.  1836 --1 838 ;  Bombay  repritit,  vol.  i. 
54-^ Account  of  famine  in  the  Laocadives  in 
1841,  in  Bombay  Times,  Augnst  13,  185[; 
Madias  Spectator  and  Bombay  Times,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1847. 

YOUNG,  CAPTJkiv  John,  younger  brothor 
of  'Captain  James  Yonog.  Author  of  Onr rents 
in  the  Arabtan  Sea.  See  Orlebar'a  account  of 
in  Athenaaam,  1847 ;  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  1848. 

YOUNO-MA  OaiN.  Eiiobotrya  Japonica. 
Loquat. 

YOUNQ-THA.  Bimic.  This  tree  isfoand 
in  moderate  quantities  along  the  sea  coast 
near  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  Its  maximum  girth 
is  3  cubits  and  maximum  length  30  feet.. 
The  seasoned  timber  unks  in  water.  It  is  a 
heavy  durable  wood,  used  for  posts  and  planks, 
of  houses,  and  not  bad  for  planes  or  hnidles, 
though  surpassed  for  these  by  other  woods  of 
Amherst,   Tavoy  and  Mergui. — Gapi.  Dance, 

YOWL  ISLAND,  a  name  of  Aiun  isUiid. 

YOW-MALAY.  BuRM.  In  Tavoy,  a 
strong,  heavy,  rough,  white  wood  ;  used  for 
house-posts. — Mr.  Blundell, 

YSERHOUT.  DuT.  Iron  wood. 

Yd  the  Great^  is  the  first  Chinese  monarch 
of  whose  reality  there  is  no  doubt,  and  his 
accession  occurred  about  2000  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Systematic  Chinese  history 
hardly  goes  back  so  far  as  B.C.  2000,  i.e.,  to 
the  reign  of  Yu.  Yu  was  the  founder  of  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  or  princes  of  Shen-si 
in  S.  China,  as  far  as  the  great  river.  He 
diverted  the  course  of  the  Yellow  River  to 
fertilize  the  lands  between  the  two  rivers* 

YUCCA,  a  genns  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  section  Aloe,  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceee. 
The  corolla  is  inferior,  bell-shaped,  its  seg- 
ments without  nectaries ;  stamens  elub^shap^ 
ed ;  style  Hone ;  berry  hexagonal,  of  six  cells  ; 
seeds  numerous,  flat.  The  spedes  of  Yuoca 
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are  natives  of  the  eoirtiem  proviMi^ 
United  States,  and  belAg  ^ete 
extremes,  are  capable  <^  livingin  the  epai 
both  in  Europe  and  lAdia.  Tliey 
euous  for  theif  noble  show  of  lily4iki 
flowers,  as  well  as  for  their  long  sword 
leaves  terminated  by  a  thorey  point 
no  doubt,  all  abound  in  fibre,  andsomrf 
flu  equality  and  strong  innatue^  hssWn 
from  MadraSf  separated  f ram  ^e  leiwi^ 
the  Yucca  augoetifolia^  Other  spedttinni 
as  far  north  as  in  the  botanio  garto  siSdi 
rnnpove.  The  fibres  also  take  coiosr,d 
specimens  were  sent  from  Madras,  dyed  si 
orange,  purple,  and  green.  Ftt»e  buh 
been  separated  from  other  epeeies  of  TseeLi 
Y«  aloifolia  and  Y.  filameutosa.  The  Im 
fibres  are  amongst  those  which  have  recall 
the  nanse  of  silk-grase.  Thoeeseot  frculai 
are  from  two  to  foar  feet  in  length, audi 
rather  wiry,  or  resembling  those  of  the  Afi 
more  than  they  do  the  fibres  of  Broad! 
Y.  gioriossh  L.f  common  Adiitn*s-needKii 
caulescent  plant  with  lanoecdate  straigktll 
rowed  leaves,  their  edges  smooth  andeii 
it  is  a  handsome  plant,  a  native  d  Fna 
North  America.  '  It  grows  on  the  hhooi 
Carolina,  where  it  blossoms  in  Jnfy  aadi 
gust,  its  pauide  of  elegant  flowers  attalBi^ 
height  of  10  or  12  feet  In  Britash  guA 
the  stem  of  this  plaint  does  not  attain  akB| 
of  more  than  2  or  3  feet-  Y.  aloifolia,  f^i 
leaved  AdamVneedle,  has  linear,  kaeei 
even  straight  leaves;  with  the  edges  hark 
by  flue  caUous  notcheis ,  4t  ia  a  natiw 
North  and  South  America.  Y.  draccmi 
droopiugleaved  AdamVneedle^  and T.  I 
mentosa,  Z.,  thready  Adam's-needle,  aied 
vated  in  England  foromameiit.  Thelattergn 
ill  the  open  air,  and  blossoms  in  the  mm 
Its  flowers  are  panided  and  peudulom,  fli 
a  cream  oolonr.  The  leaves  have  tk«r  ci| 
beset  with  long  recurved  threads.  Tbes*^ 
species  are  quite  hwdy.-^ Roxburffk,  Fa 
Hori.  GeUcuttensis  Sububranuw^  p,  ^1-A 
Moid,  Exkib,  Jur.  Rep.  See  Evergreens. 

YUCCA  ALOIFOLIA,  Z,prodnccs»w» 
pliant  and  strong  fibre,  resembling  that  di 
Agave  ill  all  respects,  but  is  apt  to  be  disoolsi 
by  steeping,  which  the  Agsve  is  not — i4 
Riddell,  M.  E,  Juries*  Report, 

YUCCA  GLORIOSA.  Adam'a-n«€&i 
sometimes  called  an  Aloie,  has  a  stevm^  i* 
bnt  rather  stiff  fibre,  snited  for  the  m^ 
factare  of  cordage ;  it  very  soon  beeoDesi 
colored  by  steeping,  but  is  not  so  lia^^ 
rot  as  some  of  the  other  fibres  of  th» 
the  plant  is  not  abundant  in  SontiieAi 
bnt  grows  easily  and  might  be  pre] 
to  a  great  extent. — M,  E.  J,  R, 

YUOHI,  or  Tochari^  a  Seyfblair  tiik 
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dtflj^onessed  the  Sfikaa  Scythians  0(  thak  con- 
qnasts  in  A{gh*niataa.  They  retained  their 
power  in  Northern  India  nntil  the  third  oen- 
iory  of  oar  era.  Amhakapi  or  Aroakatiii,  are 
two  moands,  rains  of  ancient  cities  where 
three  brothers,  Sir  Kasa,  Sir  Suk,  and  Amba, 
niled  abont  1 SOO  or  1900  years  ago.  This  date 
VQiald  make  the  three  brothers  contemporary 
with  Hnshka,  Junhka,  and  Kanishka,  the 
three-  great  kings  of  the  Yuchi  or  Kusban  race 
of  ludo-Scythians^  with  whom  General  Cun- 
ningham on  other  grounds,  is  .inclined  to  iden- 

,  tifj  them.  The  Yuchi  people  are  believed  to 
have  been  of  a  Tibetan  race,  who  became  known 
in  the  west  as  Indo-Scythians,  and  at  a  later 
date  as  White  Hon.  They  were  driven  from 
their  seats  somewhere  between  China  and 
Khotin,  by  the  great  Turkish  race  of  Hiong- 
na.  After  some  intermediate  halts  they  arriv- 
ed first  in  Tawan,  or  Farghana,  and  afterwards 
in  Tahia,  or  Baotriana,  where  they  destroyed 
the  Oreek  dynasty  and  settled  themselves. 
The  CSiinese  emperor  was  desirous  of  opening 
eommonioation  with  them  in  order  to  excite  a 
diverskon  against  the  Hiong-nu,  the  constant 
distnrbevs  of  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  about 
B.  C.  13d  he  sent  for  this  purpose  a  party 
nnder  an  officer  called  Chang  kian.  On  their 
way  thef  were  oaoght  by  the  Hiong-nn  and 
kept  priflonen  for  ten  years.  Chang-ktan 
then  escaped  with  some  of  his  comrades,  bnt 
adhering  to  his  missioiL  succeeded  in  reaching 
Tawan*  where  he  was  weil*  received  by  the 

-people. who  were  acquainted  by  &me  with  the 
powers  and  riches  of  China,  though  they  had 
never,  bad  any  direct  commnnioation  with  that 

.  comitiy.  Finding  that  the  Ynchi  had  gone 
south  -to  Bactriana,  he  followed  them  thither, 
JbiiHt  failed  to  Induce  them  to  qnit  their  new 
fleets  npon  the  <0xu8  to  return  to  their  eastern 
deaerte  and  battle  with  the  Hiong-nn. 

Diiring'the  first  century,  the  power  of  China 
had  decayed  and  the  Htong-nu  recovered  their 
ascen<)ancy.  In  A.  D.  83,  however,  Panchao, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  commanders  in  the 
Chinese  annals,  appeared  in  the  field,  and  in 
a  few  years  recovered  the  Uigur  country  and 
all  western*  Tartary  to  the  empire. — Tule 
Cdthay  I.  p.  liv.  Iv.  Cunningham  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy of  India.  See  Preeks,  Kabul,  Kanda- 
faaf;  Afghan,  Jat,  White  Hun. 

TUDHISHT'HIRA.  A  prince  of  great 
pelebrity  in  hi^dn  history,  who,  according  to 
Indian  authors^  feigned  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Kali  y^ig ;  s^jme,  however,  fix  the  epoch 
of  h\B  reign  65S  years  later,  or  in  the  year 
13449  |)efore  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
contemj^caiy  with  the  astronomers  Parasaca 
And  Qargft 

Tha  commeneemettt  of  the  Kali  yoga  8101 
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B.  C.  The  trae  date  seems  to  have  been  about 
B.  C.  1400. 

Tndhisht*hira  and  Baldeva,  after  the  Maha- 
bharata,  returned  to  Saaraahtra»  and  after 
the  death  of  Krishna,  they  went  northwarda 
and  are  supposed  to  have  reached  Greece. 
Yttdishtra,  commonly  called  Dharma  rajah, 
was  the  eldeat  of  the  five  Pandava. 

Yndhisht'hira  is  a  Sanscrit  term  from  3md- 
dah,  war,  and  stliira,  firm.  9ee  Inscriptions, 
Magadha,  Mahabharata,  Krishna,  Polyandry, 
Pandu. 

YUE.     See  Kwang-tnng-chi. 

YUEN.  The  Yuen  dynasty  of  China,  which 
succeeded  the  Sungh  in  A.  D.  1271,  were 
Mongols,  immediate  descendants  of  Chenghis 
Elian,  who  adopted  Chinese  civilization  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  were  consequently 
soon  expelled  again.  The  first  emperor  of  the 
native  dynasty,  the  Ming,  which  succeeded 
them  in  A.  D.  1 368,  though  a  promoter  of 
literature,  was  himself  illiterate,  having  been  a 
servant  in  a  monastery.  Bnt  the  third  sove- 
reign of  the  line  who  began  to  reign  A.  D. 
1403,  had  a  splendid  library  formed  and 
several  encyclopaedic  works  compiled.  He 
published  an  edition  of  the  Sacred  Books, 
which  is  known  by  the  affix  to  their  title  of 
**  Tatreueri,"  in  full  completeness, 

YUG,  Yaga,  or  Yoga,  signifies  properly  the 
conjunction,  and  sometimes  the  opposition  of 
the  planets.  It  is,  however,  more  generally  used 
for  signifying  a  long  period  of  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  certain  phenomena,  or  cir* 
cumstances,  recur.  The  principal  series  of  the 
yug  made  nse  of  in  present  times  in  astrono- 
mical computations,  are  the  Maha  yug,  Satya, 
Treta,  Dwapara,  and  Kali  ynga.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  ancient  hindn  astronomers 
invented  their  yug  with  reference  to  some  of 
Jupiter  and  the  Sun's  conjunctions,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  zodiac  ;  and  that  more  recent 
ones  with  a  view  to  lengthen  their  periods, 
have  referred  them  to  those  of  Saturn  and  the 
Sun.  Modem  European  commentators,  have 
made  great  alterations  in  the  epochs  and  dura- 
tions of  these  yug,  without  changing  their 
names.  Yuga  dina (sometimes  written  yugadia) 
means  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  current  mahayug,  and  any  one  of  the  four 
lesser  yug  began;  which  anniversary  is  al- 
ways noticed  in  the  calendar*  Teluga  astro- 
nomers use  sometimes  the  term  yugadia  for 
ahargana,  Kala,  or  Cala,  Time,  in  its  natural 
acceptation,  is  a  term  applied  to  a  great  varie- 
ty of  mathematical  and  astronomical  subjects, 
— Captain  Edward  Warren^  Xala  San- 
kalita. 

YUH.    Chin. 

Jade,  Eno.  I  Sulaih,  Turk, 

Yaehm,  PiRs.  [ 
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This  muttral  18  Bopposed  by  BMMt  to  be  jade, 
but  Mr.  Crawfard  calls  it  noble  serpentine. 
James  Prinsep  considers  tkat  this  mineral  is 
prase  rather  than  jade.  Both  Crawford  and 
Pemberton  call  this  green^  translaoent  and 
very  bard  mineraLi  noble  serpentine.  It  is  found 
ill  the  long  narrow  valley  of  the  Ooioo  or  Ora, 
a  tribatary  of  the  Ningthe  or  Kyendweu, 
flome  fifty  or  sixty  miles  west  of  Mogonng. 
The  miner^  is  dug  ap  by  the  Shaa  ^d 
Kakhyen  races;  it  is  found  in  the  form  of 
boulders  embedded  in  yellow  clay,  and  the 
larger  blocks  are  transported  by  means  of 
bHmboo  frames,  borne  by  four  or  five  men.  It 
is  largely  purchased  by  the  Cbiuese  in  Burmah 
for  exportation  to  China,  where  it  fetches  an 
extravagant  price,  and  is  manufactured  into 
caps>  bracelets,  d^c.  It  is  of  the  Ynh  stone  that 
tlie  Chinese  form  their  waved  emblem  of  lon- 
gevity, specimens  of  which  sometimes  bring 
100  dollars.  Respectable  Chinese  at  Amara- 
poora  represent  this  trade  as  amountinK  to 
from  six  to  ten  lacs  of  tikals  per  annum.  This 
is  probably  eiaggerated  ^  but  the  mineral  is 
said  to  sell  in  China  for  twice  its  weight  in 
silver.  Pr.  Bayfield  was  informed  that  the 
duty  on  the  Htone  sometimes  reached  40,000 
rupees  a  year.  Captain  Han  nay »  however^ 
was  told  at  Mogonng  that,  including  this  du- 
ty, the  revenue  of  the  town  and  neighbouring 
vUlages  did  not  exceed  30,000  rupees  a  year. 
The  ^»erson8  who  come  to  make  the  purchases 
are  Chinese  mahomedans. 

It  is  met  with)  also,  in  Fung-t'ien-f  u  (Shing- 
king),  Lien-chau-fu  (Canton),  in  Shan-tung, 
near  Khoten,  Karakash,  Yarkand,  and  other 
places  in  Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  in  the  rivers 
amongst  the  Siansk  mountains,  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Lake  Baikal,  in  E-  Siberia,  and  other  places 
in  Central  Asia ;  also  iu  N.  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  of  various  co- 
lours, white,  blue,  yellow  and  green»  and  the 
milk  white  and  light  green  varieties  are  the 
most  valued.  It  is  the  Ynla  or  gem  par  ex- 
cellence of  the  Chinese,  and  its  hardness, 
weight,  sonoriety  and  peculiar  sombre  tint 
are  the  points  in  this  precious  stone  on  which 
the  Chinese  found  their  estimate  of  its  value. 
It  cousists  chemically  of  the  silicates  of  mag- 
nesia and  alumina,  with  varying  quantities  of 
chromium,  and  perhaps  other  metals,  accord- 
iug  to  the  tint  of  the  stona  Philosophers  and 
phyBicians  have  aiscribed  all  sorts  of  proper- 
ties to  this  mineral^  which  however,  as  a  medi- 
cinal substance  for  any  purposes  of  pharmacy, 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  so  mnch  stealite 
or  BoapstonSi  The  Chinese  suppose  it  to  pos- 
sess humane,  just,  intelligent,  brave  and  pure 
qualities)  presumed  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
wearer.  Those  who  wear  it  are  said  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  claims  of  gravitation.  Chinese 
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jade  articlea  have  been  dug  op  m 
connection  with  very  ancient  remuas:' 
Frederic  ParUr,  M.  B.,  London,  MeiMl 
sionary  in  Central  CfwMf  Cantribul6m\ 
UHxrcU  the  Materia  Medica  and  Hatmdi 
tory  ofChiaa,  Shanghai ^  London,  1S71.I 
Tvle*e  Embaesy  to  the  Court  of  A^a,^ 

YUGA,  an  age  ;  of  theae  the  Imidaoi 
kon  four*  vi«: — 

KritaorSatya  yuga,    1,728,000  jem. 

Dwapara  yuga,      ...     1^4,000  yen. 

Treta  yoga, 864,000  yoa 

Kali  yuga,  ..  ...         432,000  yem 

YUGADYA.  Sans.  From  yvga,  sod  tip 
the  first     See  Yog. 

YUGA  PUTRU.  Sans.    Banhimsoil 
da,  var.  of  B.  variegata. 

YUG-SAODAN,  or  Yug-brttht.  «Yi 
byassi  in  the  hindn  religion,  a  class  efpeni 
who,  by  extraordinary  piona  painsi  ota 
miraculous  longevity,  prolongii^  their  i 
to  some  hundreds  of  years.  ^  in  mad 
gathered,  it  is  regarded  by  them  as  tkstai 
ty  of  drawing,  by  degrees^  all  the  bmkk  ( 
perhaps,  the  principle  of  life,  or  the  so4)i 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  thus  eoalii 
for  any  number  of  years  the  asptrHit  i 
have  preriously  determined  on,  or,  m  4k 
say,  in  proportion  to  his  piety,  hi  a  Mi 
insensible  absorp^on,exempt  £rom  tiheMi 
tive  operations  of  earth  or  water,  bsttti 
fire.  The  sect  called  Byiagl  or  Yini^M 
parently  the  most  freqaent  and  socas 
pretenders  to  this  extraordinary  povar.  1 
haps  the  following  tale  in-  WiKord's  f% 
and  the  Nile,  mey  allude  to  the  ptsetk^^ 
the  banks  of  the  Ksli  dwelt  a  bfahisa^lk 
name  was  Leohayanssa,  a  sage  ngoiM^i 
vout,  skilled  iii  tiie  learning  of  tiM  Tsii^l 
firmly  •attached  to  the  worship  of  Hari|i 
having  no  male  issne,  he  was  loag  diMi 
late,  and  made  certain  oblations  to  lb  f 
which  profed  acceptable,  so  that  kill 
Saukriti,  became  pregnant,  after  she  hadV 
e(i  part  of  the  CharUf  or  cake  of  rio^  iH 
had  been  offered.  In  dne  time,  she  Mm\ 
livered  of  a  beautiful  boy,  whom  tki  W 
mans,  convened  at  the  jatakansat  or  cart 
ny  on  his  birth,  unanimously  agreed  tfti^ 
Haridata,  or  given  by  the  divinify.  A 
the  sanskara,  or  institution  as  a  bnW 
was  completed  by  his  investiture  with  th^ 
oerdotal  string»  and  the  term  of  his 
ship  in  the  Veda  was  past,  his  panotij 
him  to  enter  into  the  second  order,  er  ' 
a  married  man  ;  bnt  be  rsa  into  tiie 
and  passed  immediately  into  the  fonitki 
disclaiming  all  worldly  oonnectiosi^ssd^ 
ly  devoting  himself  to  Tishna»  be 
practised  the  samadhiyojgSi  or  udea  wA]^ 
deity  by  contemphtioBy' 
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Hisely  OB  Gold,  that  hit  vital  son)  sMtned  ioon- 
stitrated  Id  ih^  BrtKhma-yaudkra,  or  piaeid 
hod ;  rnhWt  his  animal  {acaltlM  were  stui- 
mided,  bat  bis  bo4y  still  rnicormpted,  till 
be  reflux  of  tbe  spiritB  pub  them  agaia  in 
niiwn  ;  biiidas  andert  that  so«ne  Yogi  hate 
Mnaliied  in  this  state  for  yeard,  and  tbe 
iiKAfni  gradations  are  minutely  described  la 
leYoga-saetra;  and  even  delineated  in  the 
^dres  called  Shat-K>hakiis,  under  tbe  emblems 
^  lotuB-fiowers  with  different  nombera  of 
rt^ls,  aotfording  to  the  aap posed  stations  of 
e  soul  iu  her  mystical  ascent. — Ookman^ 
itthohgy  of  the  Hindaoti,  p.  426.  As,  Res.  vol. 
» p.  456'  See  Ghaiiga  Dova. 
YUKAQKER  8ee  India. 
YULATT.  Hind.  Popnlus  nigi-a. 
YUL  CHITSG.  See  Ladak. 
YULE,  Udonel,  an  offioer  of  the  Bengal 
igineern,  author  of  Embassy  toAva  :  Cathay 
i  the  way  thither ;  be  was  in  charge  of  the 
leervatory  at  Aden  in  1840.  Author  of  an  ae- 
ittt  of  tite  Kasaia  bilis.  Bl.  As,  Trans.  1854, 
L  ziii.  153. — On  native  tree  bridges,  Scan- 
lavian  antiquities, — Ttenvendous  falls  of 
n  at  Cherrapootgi.  Ibid. — Translation  of  the 
lial  Orant  of  tbe  Emperor  Acbar,  with 
es  on  the  western  Jomiia  canal.  Ibid,  1889, 
.  X.  U3.^/>r.  BuiH's  Catal. 
rUL-SUNQ.  See  Tibet. 
rUMA.  Bee  India,  Khyen,  Yoma. 
rCfMHOKH.  HiKD.  Ulmns  ert^sa. 
?I7-M  UH.  Themimade  Yu-miih,  wandering 
Js,  one  off  many  smalt  scattered  tribes. 
y  and  the  Tosatig,  slayers  of  bird,  beast, 
ish,  who  give  tbe  skin  or  flesh  as  tribute, 
vark>us^  interspersed  throughout*  the 
itary  jurisdictions  of  extra-provincial Cbinsy 
are  administered  more  or  less  by  militaiy 
Bt^hniariea.  The  Tosang  are  to  be  found  in 
m,  and  Tsitsihar  of  the  Manohurian  provin- 
mid  Uriaiighai ;  the  Ya-mub  are  at  Chang- 
kau,  and  in  lit ;  Jeh-ho  of  the  map,  Tar* 
kttti,  Urianglmi,  Kobdo,  and  Tibet ;  there 
also  Tu-«iuh  between  Tibet  and  the  Kan- 
frontier,  under  the  minister  residing  at 
ling-fu,  and  on  the  borders  of  Sbansi  in 
Kwei-hwa  command. 
UNAM,  also  c»)>ed  Nam-tso^  a  glacier 
in  Lahnl  at  an  elevation  of  15,570  feet 
'e  the  sea.  Glacier  lakes  are  accumulations 
ater  formed  by  x>ne  glacier  obstructhfig  tbe 
it  of  a  higher  one,  and  are  of  frequent 
rrenoe.  At  times  the  wall  of  ke  breaks 
bfllbne  the  .pressure  o£  the  swollen 
rs,  when  the  \amet  lands  become  suddenly 
lated,  And  the  torrent  mshes  on  with 
torrupt«d  violence  for  miles^  exercising 
rked  influence  even  down  to  the  lower 
;  of  the  rivers.  Two  of  the  most  elevated 
er    lakes  are  the  Deo-Tali  in  Qarhwal 
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(17,743  fsiet),  an^  the  Namrtao,  or  Yuuni,  in 
Lahvl  (ld,570  feet.) 

YUNAN..  HoTft.  Pebs.    Greeoc 

YUNANL  HiHD.,  a  Greek  :  ahK>  in  India 
a  system  of  medieine.  See  Greeks^  India^ 
Kabul,  Yavana. 

YUNG-MA-D  JBU  Btoh  •  Abeimosohaa  es- 
culenttts,  W,  db  A. 

YUNG-MAI.  Ghik.  Briobotqra  japonioa. 
LincU.     Loquat. 

YUN-LIANG.     See  Teen-tsing-foo. 

TU1NNAN  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Sae-tuen|  en  the  sooth  byZjaosand  Tonqnin» 
on  the  east  by  Ewan^se,  and  Ho*nan^  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Barman  empire ;  a  small 
portion  of  the  north-west  is  bonnded  by  Thi- 
bet   The  surface  of  this  province  is  estimat- 
ed at  57,000  square  miles,  and  its  population 
at    seven  millions.     Yunnan    is  the  most 
south  westerly  of  the  provinoes  of  China  pro- 
per, and  oontains  a  large  number  d  mahome- 
dans.  Marco  Polo,  whose  book  was  written  in 
1295^  describes  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  princi- 
pal city  as  a  mixed  assemblage  of  idolatovs, 
Nestorian     ohristians^    and      mahomedans. 
The  mahomedans  are  said  to  be  descendants 
of  a  body  of  10,000  soldiers  who  were  snbsi- 
dized  in  A.  D.  757  from  Bagdad,  and  then  sent 
to  colonise  Ynanan.    The    mahomedans  of 
Yunnan  are  styled  Pan^thay  by  tbe  Barmeeo 
and  Quay  by  tiie  Chinese.  Pa-thi  in  Bnrmese 
means  any  mahonedan.    Ynnnan  has  silver 
mines  at  Loesoonphoo  worked  by  mahome- 
dans, there,  also,  called  Pam-ihay.    Yunnan 
became  independent  of  Chiuaabout  1856  on  a 
revolt  of  the  mahomedans.  In  1854  tfie  tirade 
with  Burmah  was  valued  at  half   a  miliiea 
sterling.  The  western  provinces  of  China  have 
a  population  of  upwards  of  a  bundrad  and 
twenty  millions,  with  whom^  at  present,  India 
maintains  no  interoourse.    The    question  of 
a  direot  route    into     these     countries     is, 
then,    one   of   the     deepest     interest^    and 
there    are  political  as    well  as  eommeroial 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  driving  a  great 
highway  into  Western  China  from  the  Bay  ef 
Bengal :  the  importance  of  a  western  route  in- 
to China  is  generally  conceded.    The  question 
remains,  however,  whether  it  is  prsoticable  or 
not.    The  extremity  of  British  territory  in 
Pegu  is  within  two  hnndred  and  fifty  miles  of 
Esmoky  a  town  on  the  Chinese  frontier*    A 
reiiway,  or  high  ^ad,  along  the  baa»kof  the 
Salween  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Monoi,  would 
there  join    fw    ei^isting  earavan  tmdc  lo 
Esmok,  and  from  EsBMk  to  tbe  Yang-tse- 
Kiang.    Yunnan  is  a  rich  mineral  country 
rising  towards  the  north  into  a  wild  moun- 
tain region,  but  sloping  to  the  south  into  a 
country  of  rich  pastures  andopen  plains.    A 
great  traffic  exists  over  tiue  tract  between 
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■  China  and  the  Laos  States,  the  Siamese, 
the  Barman  Shan  States  of  Limmai  Moni  and 
condacted  by  great  caravans  of  ponies,  mules, 

'  and  donkeys. — Sitr^s  China. 

.     TUNSALEN.    See  Karen. 

YUNX INDICA  appears  to  be  met  with  in 

•  Afghanistan  and  Tibet  Mr.  Qoald  describes 
a  Und  of  nuthatch  to  inhabit  the  Himalayan 
mbnotains  towards  Kashmir,  but  the  bird  in 
question  is  unknown  in  Central  India,  proper- 
ly so  designated 

YUNX  TORQUILLA,the  Wryneck  of  Eu- 

,  rope,  Asia,  N.  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Kamschat- 

ka;  i8CommoninIndia,asinBritain ;  migratory. 

YUPO.   Hind.    Avena  fatua. 

YUB.  Hind.    Salixalba. 

YUBISH.  Pebs.  Assault,  storm,  invasion, 
commonly  supposed  to  give  the  English  or 
-Irish  cry  '^hooroosb." 

YUBO,  in  Mindoro,  is  the  heart  or  pith 
of  the  trunk  of  a  palm,  known  by  the  name  of 
•Cabo  negro. 

YUSSER,  a  species  of  kerotophy te^  which 

abounds  in  the  harbour  of  Jedda,  and  has  a 

.most  singular  effeet  under  water,  from  its 

:  gently  waving  motion  when  agitated   by  the 

tide.    It  is  of  a  deep  black  colour.  On  being 

taken  up  it  is  flexible*  but  when  dry  it  be- 

:  comes  very  brittle.     One  species,  says  Lord 

•  Yalentia,  my  divers  were  very  anxious  I 
should  touch  with  my  tongue ;  suspecting  a 

•trick,  I  made  thdm do  it,  and  soon  found  by 
their  grimaces,  that  it  stui^  severely. —  yaUn- 
iiia^s  Voyage  and  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  320. 

YUTE.  See  Krishna.  Gete ;  Jat. 

YUTHIA,  or  Jiithia,  in  lat.  HMS'  N., 
f  about  72  miles  up  the  Menam  river,  was  for- 

•  BMrly  the  chief  city  of  SiMm,  but  the  Siamese 
were  driven  from  it  in  1767  by  the  Burmese. 

YU-THIAN.  Tib.  Kbotau. 

YUTHICA.  Hind.  Sa»s.  leaves  of  Citrus 
.  limonum. 

YUTHIKA.  Sanso.  great  floweredjasmine, 
J.  grandiflorum.  It  isalso  a  name  of  a  creeping 
kind  of  jasmine,  J.  attriculatum.-^£fin(^.  Theai. 
vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

YUTI.  See  Bactria. 

YUVA  BAJAH,  in  ancient  Yedic  tunes, 
an  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 

YUVA  BAJA  DEVA.  See  Inscriptions. 

YUWA.  BcRM.,  a  village. 

YU-WAH.  See  India. 

YUZUFZYE,  a  numerons  tribe  of  Af- 
ghans, who  quitted  their  ancient  habitations 
between    Qbiani  and    Eandahari  and  after 
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various  unsncoeesfnl  attemps  to  obtsh  aitl^ 
tlement  in  Kabul  (at  the  time  whan  Mim 
niug,  surnamed  Kabuli,  ruled  that  kbgdom,) 
finally  established    themselves  in  Swad  uid 
Bijor,  which,  at  the  period,  were  governed  by 
a  dynasty  of  princes  styled  Sultaoi,  irk>  de- 
rived their  lineage  from  Alexander  tiie  Qml 
Bijor  is  certainly  the  Basira  of  Aienader, 
and  the    celebrated  rock  of  Aoraos  ought 
to  be  situated  either  in  Bijor  or  Swad  oc  the 
adjoining  cfiuntry    of  Kuttor.    The  Tnsnf- 
aye  possess,  in  addition  to  Swad  and  Bijor, 
the  tract  situated  between  those  proTiooB, 
and  the  rivers  of  Kabul  and  Indus ;  thegrert- 
est  part  of  which  is  described  as  a  dessi  in 
the  Ayin  Akbarl,  but   by    Btfuonlli  as  a 
forest. 
The  Yuzufzy e  tribes  now  hold  all  the  distrieto 
to  the  north  of  the  Landdaey  Sind,  or  eastarn 
half  of  the  Kabul  river,  though  they  vera  fa 
Baber*s  time,  new  comera.     Saint  Martin,  ia 
his  Memoire  Aiialytique  sur  la  Carte  del'  Ane, 
in  endeavouring  to  identify  Hwaen  Thaang^i 
Ou-to-kiahan-tcha,  not  with  Atok,  but  witk 
Hund,   mistiking  the  pronoundation  of  tiie 
latter  name^  complains  in  reference  to  Taaaf- 
zye  and  the   region  about  Peshawur,  tbafc 
malbeureusement  nous  sommes  ici  sur  untff- 
rain  dont  Texploration  archeologiqueestapOM 
entamee.     Few  even  of  tbe  scores  of  mounds 
which  cover  the  plains  of  Yuzufzye,  have  jet 
been  in  any  way  investigated,  much  less  open- 
ed  ;  and  still  fewer  have  been  the  attemplito 
search  tbe  hills  which  abut  on  this  plain,  al- 
though every  attempt  in  this  direetioa  hu 
been  abundantly  rewarded.  From  indepaoM 
Chilas  and  the  Looloosnr  Lake  away  tbnxfh 
the  Yuzufzye  to  Swat,  there  is  an  ucksdm 
land  often  entered  here  and  there  by  Ibeii- 
peditions  of  the  British,  which  it   woald  ^ 
well  for  scientific  as  well  as  political  reMai 
that  we  should  know  better.    The  few  art n* 
mains  spared  by  the  mahomedaos,  with  Mr 
traces  of  Greek  origin,  such  as  the  nn<tefi|Ba 
in  chain  armour  with  the  Macedonian  cUaifik 
and  the  Greek  bead  of  Buddha  the  duail 
which  only  is  Indian,  found  at  JamalgaAi^ 
make  us  long  for  an  archaeological  SUKV  ^ 
the  land  which  Alexander  subdued,  btitviU 
the  British  have  not  even  explored. — ^£SaflA 
Memoir,  p.  161,2,3. 

Y-WALGYEE.  Burk.  AdenanthMfMi' 
nina. 

YZER  DuT.  Iron. 

YZEBKBAUERI.  Dot.  HaEdwan, 
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Zf  the  twenty-sixth  and  last  letter  of  the 
Snglish  language,  is  also  found  in  most  of 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
sibilant  consonant,  and  is  merely  a  sonant  or 
vocal  &  It  is  quite  a  characteristic  distinc* 
tion  between  the  Sanscritic  and  Semitic  dia- 
lects of  India  that  the  former  are  quite  desti- 
tate  of  the  symbol  and  the  sound  of  a,  whilst 
in  the  latter  there  are  no  fewer  than  five 
modifications.  In  the  Arabic,  three  letters 
have  individual  powers,  but  with  the  ezoeption 
of  zh,  which  has  the  sound  of  the  French  j 
in  jouTy  no  difEBrence  of  pronunciation  is 
made  in  India.  The  hindoo  races  who  do 
not  naa  s,  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between 
s  and  j,  so  that  sor,  strength,  becomes  jor, 
union  ;  roa  day  is  pronounced  roj,  for  there  is 
not  any  letter  corresponding  to  a  in  the  Sans* 
krit^  Hindi,  Marathi,  Quzerati,  Bengali,  Urya^ 
Telngu,  Karuata,  Tamil,  or  Mal^yalam. 

Z  A  ABUT.  Ab.  a  large  bag^sleeved,  black 
or  brown  colored  robe,  made  of  home-spun 
woollen,  the  garb  of  the  Arab  peasant,  the 
hedge-priest,  and  the  dervish. — Burton* »  PUr 
grimage  to  Meceah^  voL  I.  p,  24. 

ZAB.  A  river  which  divides  the  province 
of  Fars  from  Kbusistan  ;  it  is  navigable  f6r 
boats  as  far  as  the  town  of  Endian,  a  distance 
of  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea.  Athur,  the 
ruined  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  upper  Zab, 
now  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Nimrud, 
18  called  Ashur  by  the  Arabic  geographers, 
and  in  Athur  we  recognise  the  old  name  of 
Assyria,  which  Dio  Cassius  writes  Atyria,  re- 
marking that  the  barbarians  changed  the 
Sigma  into  Tau. — MtdUr^a  LeetureSy  p,  233. 
JUaleolm'a  Hiiiory  of  Penia,  tfol.  I.  p.  2. 

ZA6AB.    Hbb.  Gold. 

ZABABL  HxMD.  a  kind  of  emerald. 

ZABAD.  Abab.  Civet. 

ZA-BAIN6,  a  tribe  in  Bnrmab.  Na  trace 
of  the  Mon  is  left  along  the  Yuma  range,— 
tribes  of  the  Karen  family  being  the  exclusive 
holders  of  its  inner  valleys.  Some  of  the 
weiy  imperfectly  described  tribes  on  the  eeet- 
em  side  of  the  Irawadi,  to  the  north  of  the 
Ka-ren-ni,  viz,  the  Za-baing,  Ebyen,  &a 
may  belong  to  the  older  immigrants. 

ZABABJAD,    Malay.  Topas  f 

ZABATEB,  a  group  of  volcanic  islands 
in  the  Bed  Sea  ;  also  written  Zebayer.  See 
Zebayer,  Volcano. 

ZABBID.  See  Ohaldea.  • 

ZABIB,  Ar.  Vitis  vinifsra;  linn,  raisins. 
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ZABIT.  Abab.  Pecs,  a  ohieC  magistrate' 
of  a  town  ;  in  E^pt,  the  police  magistrate. 

ZABLESTAN.  See  Kandahar. 

ZABBJAD,  or  2^amaRad.  Hind.  Etaserald. 

ZABTL  AnABo-HjonL  resmned  property, 
or  under  arrest ;  also^  in  the  Poigabi  crops  of 
the  more  valuable kiiid«  poppy,  sugarcane,  Ac.. 
on  which  a  special  acreage  is  charged..  In  the 
Panjab,  opium  is  not  made  a  Qovenuneut 
monopoly  as  it  is  in  Bengal ;  the  people  ace  frea* 
to  cultivate  if  they  choose,  only  it  ranks  as  a 
<'  Zabti''  crops  and  has  certain  higher  charges 
made  upon  it. 

ZABUL,  also  Zabulistan,  or  Zawnlistan, 
a  large  province  south  of  Balkh  and  Kabul, 
including  Sistanj  and  having  Ghszni  for  its 
capital.  Bustam  Zaboli,  the  hero  of  the  Shah- 
name,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 
country. 

ZABULON.  In  a  two  hours  walk  from  Na- 
zareth, Seppown  ia  reached ;  it  is  a  small  town 
upon  a  height  near  the  entrance  to  the  vale  of 
Zabnlon.  From  its  situation^  it  has  gained 
an  unhappy  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the 
Holy.  Land.  Six-hundred  christian  kuighta 
were  massacred  in  front  of  it  by  Jappadiu. 
The  valley  of  Zabulon  is .  narrow  and  well 
wooded. .  It  is  cultivated ;  but,  although  the 
soil  appears  good,  tillage  is  not  very  general — 
Skinner's  Owericmd  Journey^  woL  I.  p,  I40-L 

ZAC.  See  Gapress. 

ZADIANUJ.    Ab.  Fennel ;  Nigella  sativa. 

ZAD WAB.  Ab.  Curcuma  sedoaria,  £osA, 

ZAFARAN.  Hind.  Crocus  sativns. 

ZAFAR-N AMAH,  the  Peisian  name  of  a 
work,  purporting  to  contain  a  oonversation> 
between  Aristotle  and  Bursntjmiber. 

ZAFFER  or  Zafre,  an  impure  mode  of 
cobalt,  prepared  by  calcining  its  ores,  and 
mixing  the  product  with  about.twice  its  weight 
of  finely  powdered  flint.  It  is  used  for  com^ 
municating  a  blue  colour  to  glass,  porcelain, 
and  earthenware;  and  when  roasted  with 
potash,  washed,  and  pulverized,  forma  smalts; 
— Water gtan  quoted  by  Faulkner  n 

ZAFFERANG.It.  Saffiron.  Crocus  sativns^ 

ZAFFBAN.  Abab.  Pbbs.  HiHn.  Crocus 
sativQS. 

ZAFFRON.  Hind.    CrOcus  sativus,  Linn. 

ZAFFRONE.  It.  SalBower. 

ZAFIRO.  It.  Sapphire. 

ZAFRAN-I-HABID.  Pbbs.  a  seequi-chld-: 
ride  of  iron,  made  by  burying  for  ten  days  in 
the  ground  a  eompoidtlon  of  iron  ib'ngs  and 
sal  Ammoniac,  the  damp  of  the  earth  causes 
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the  sal  ammoniac  to  act  on  the  iion.*— Dr. 
Bonigberger, 

ZAQATAT.    The  reason  why  the  Tartars 
took  the  name  of  Zagatay,  is  said  to  have  been 
that  a  long  time  ago  there  was  an  emperor  of . 
Tartary,  who  was  native  of  a  city  called  Dor- 
gpmcfao,  meaning  the  treasure  of  the  world.  He 
ruled  over  a  vast  territory  which  he  had  con- 
quered, and  when  hie  diedf  he  left  four  sons. 
named  Qabay,  Zagatay,  Ksbeqae,  and  Charoas, 
all  sons  d  one  mother.     When  the  father 
was  dying,  he  divided  the  laod  amongst  hia 
Bonfl^    and  Zagatay  received    the   land    of 
Samarcand,  with  other  territory.    The  father 
told  his  four  sans  to  be  as  oue,  for  that^  on  the 
^ay  io  which  discord  arose  amongst  them» 
they  would  be  lost.    This   Zagatay  was  a 
nan  ef  great  bravery  and  geoerusity,  but 
there  rose  up  envy  amongst  the  brothers,  and 
ihey  made  war  upon  eacAi  other.    Wiien  the 
people  of  Samarcand  eaw  thfls^  they  rose 
againet  Zagatey,  killed  him,  with  many  of 
his  followei%  and  made  one  of  their  own 
eoontrymen    emperor.    Ifany    followers  ef 
Zagatay  remained  in  the  land  in  poesession  of 
property  on  whieh  to  live,  and,  when  their 
master  was  kiUed,  all  the  people  of  the  country 
called  them  the  Zagatay.  Ttmnr  Beg  and  tlie 
athev  Zagalay  who  follow  him,  are  deeeeaded 
fMm  these  Zagatay  Tartar^  and  many  people 
el  the  land  of  Samarcand  have  now  taken  thia 
name  of  Zagatay/ that  tbey  may  ehare  in  the 
gxeit  name  whidi  the  Zagatay  have  now  at> 
UineA,—IiMkh€m*a  3mbau^  p.  128,  129. 

ZAGiHRlTAHt  a  shrill  cry  with  which 
JLrab  women  welcome  their  wanderers  home ; 
the  sound  so  gladdening  to  the  returner,  sends 
a  chfll  to  the  stranger's  heart.  The  EgypUtin 
word  ili  generally  prooonnoed  Zaghmtah,  the 
plural  is  Zagharit,  corrupted  to  Sraleet.  The 
classfoal  Arabic  term  is  TkhlSI,  the  Persians 
call  the  cry  Ek  it  ia  need  by  women,  and  is 
formed  by  raising  the  Toice  to  its  highest 
pitch,  ▼ibrating  it  at  the  same  time  by  rolling 
tiie  tongue,  whose  midnktions  express  now  joy, 
now  gnet-^i^Mrton's  Filgtimage  to  MteeaJ^. 

vol.  iii  p.  197. 

ZAGBUN.  Hmd.    Oncumismdo. 

ZAOROB,  a  pUin  on  the  east,  bounding 
with  Khunetaa>  the  pasliaHk  of  Baghdad. 
See  Kasr-i-shfxiii,  Khuaistan,  Kurdistan,  Ma- 


ZAOUKBL  Hivn.    BaiHexaonttts. 

ZAHAL.  As.    Saturn. 

ZAHARA.    See  Burr. 

ZAHARI  GUQALi  KAan.    Cfieata  Tkosa. 

ZAHAB  m6HRA«  Ejhb.  Bezoar.  Tbere 
are  aeyeral  of  these  substances,  all  of  them 
reputed  amongst  nativea  of  Indict  to  be  capa- 
Ue  of  e9(tcaciting  poison  from  a  poisoned 
wooodi  from  a  soskebiteiv  arrow  wonad;  ono: 
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of  these,  a  mineral,  is  a  hydmte  of  nagseih, 
and  that  from  Ehatai  is  more  opaqaeaad  pik 
yellow  colored  than  that  from  Ladak.  Zahi- 
mohra  of  Ladak  and  of  Suket,  is  Nrpen* 
tine,  a  hydrate  of  magnesia,  whetber  u  % 
bezoar    or   as   common    serpentine,  or  u 
oalcined  bones.     The  Ziihr  mobra,   applied 
to  a  snake  bite,  will  abeorb  a  smaU  quntttj 
of  the  poisim ;  but  common  earth,  alviyi 
at  hand,  will  do  belter.     A  remark  of  Mr.  Bir 
den  Powell  seems  to  imply  thal^-iti  the  Pn- 
jab,  serpentine  ia  made  intir  cups  or  bovfa^ 
which  are  supposed  to  cmek  ^td  sf^it  if  poi* 
sen  i»  pat  in  them.  In  Europe  a  similar  miper* 
slition  prevailed  as  te  Yccieiiau  glasses,  tniin 
the  middle  ages,  opal  wa»  believt^d  to  km 
ite  color  at  the  eight  of  poiaon.    The  kind  of 
Zahv^ohra  called  ^'kbatai;*  is  a  bTdnfeeof 
magnesia^  and  mosS  esteemed  by  tbe  nativci 
as  a  medicine.     Zahr^^noiira  acientiEcdlj,  ii 
hydro-magnesite.    A  eomponnd  of  magnem 
is  dug  near  Scardu  in  Biikistao,  and  tberecat 
and  turned  into  cope,  plates,  Ac. ;  it  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  a  vNioleeome  effect  on  asf 
fluid  put  into  it,  and  tolirsak  ehould  poMoa 
touch  it.     The  kind  of  Zahr-mohre  eallai 
Khataiy  or  **  Chinese,*'  is   much  vahied  Iqr 
natives  as  a  medieiiie :  they  grind  the  rtoee 
into  a  fine  powder  with  water  aad  swaltot 
it^^Po99dk 

ZAUARTOB.  Hmt>.  Identical  with  & 
bar  Mohra  ;  its  meaning  ia  poiaim  Kutldsta, 
from  aabar,  poiaon,  toma,  to  break. 

ZAHN»  also  Wartiel.  Gban.  Pellitenr^ 

ZAH&  HiMD.  Poison,  mitha  mhr  iia 
specieaof  Acumitami  khar  aahmisthoNwi* 
um  odomm. 

ZAIB  AK  is  surrounded  by  veiy  high  hilb, 
and  bas  lour  gatee.   See  Badnkhsiien. 

ZAIDAN.    SeeKhauaEad. 

ZAIIiA,  and  Tiyowra.  In  1 839,  after  Ihi 
capture  of  Aden,  it  was  deemed  neceiiaiyt» 
secure  command  of  the  harboaia  of  Zsilatsl 
Tajowra  on  the  Donkali  coast,  ports  i> 
Africa,  nearly  oppoeite  to  Aden,  and  the  pds- 
cipal  outlets  of  the  trade  of  Soutbeni  Abjtfi* 
nia.  Tajowra  is  a  dependency  of  Zaila,  old 
both  places  were  aubject  to  the  inmtf  ^ 
Senna,  but  during  tbe  revolutioBS  at  bosaa 
the  diiefs  of  ZaiLa  and  Tijowra  had  aiaiaarf 
independence*  TrealTiea' were  amde,  botUh 
and  Tajowra  aubeequently  fell  aadv  thi 
government  ol  thn  Tnrka•<«^2>eafftea  <4^ 
meiUSy  pk  818.  j, 

ZAIN  SHAH,  ainalimnedansaiMt;<» 
tions  offered  at  hia  shrine. 

ZAIN^UIrABlDlN,    As.  A  mshstti«B 
name.  See  Khajahb  ] 

ZAISLHiNaQlydrrhisaiDphyBi.    _ 

ZAITUN.  fliND.  Olsh  Euie^  Ik**    \ 
tre^  Mco^  Q&a  ieiriwmea. 
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ZAMBORUX. 


ZAMO&m. 


ZA1TUN«  The  iiuMiaalersrvisilad  by  the 
Fk'iar  Odoric  at  Zailimy  or  Tkfliiianebtci,  wm 
probftbly  that  oalled  the  Water^Li}y>  founded 
in  the  eighth  century  and  Btill  utagpiificent, 
boastiog  two  gir«at  seyen^iBtoried  tbUFers.-^yiftZe 
Cc^tkay  I.p*.  109.  Ghine  Modeme,  p,  117. 

ZAJ  B£LUR.  PifiBs.  Aiam. 

ZAJ-I^SHAM,  a  name  signifying  "^  Syrian 
yitrioL"  la  ia  brought  from  the  westward,  and 
aeeoiB  ta becDomiou and  by  w>  means  «cpeu- 
aive  ;  a  large  mass  of  it  waa  bought  for  a 
kerooiie^r  It  ta  of  bright  yellow  oolonr,  like 
attlpbar,  aad  looka  like  the  era  of  sunie  metal. 
It  appears  to  be  fnU  of  a  rery  astringent  aoid. 

ZAEAT.  Ab.  a  tenth  or  tithe,  a  legal  alms 
ftnongst  the  mahomedans. 

ZAKAT.  Guz.  Customs  Duties  levied 
on  eommodities  of  iknportanoe.*— i^iiU;f{^* 

ZAKHM-I-HAXYATAH«  Pbrs.  Spheeran- 
tbos  mallia;  alio  fi$«  hirtits,  Glimts  iotoides, 
Otasampeloa  Hansira,  and  Tinospora  cordi- 
folia* 

ZALACOA.  A  genna  of  patms  with  an 
edible  fi^uit  occorriiig  in  Malacca^  Penang, 
Assam,  and  the  Teiiasserim  ProvineeSw  One 
species  is  known  as  **  8elac  koombar''  in  Pen- 
ang,  and  *"  Salao  Batool/'  also  ''  Rungim/' 
in  Malacca,  Assam  Koombar and  Assam  Paiah. 
The  leaTes  are  em|>k>yed  as  thatch  and  for 
baskets,  &c."^Seeman. 

ZALACOA  ASSAMICA.  Wall.  MSS. 
A  plant  of  Assam,  one  of  the  Oucoaceee.^-*- 
Voifft, 

ZaLACCA  EDULIS.    Esmv.  Ain>  Bl. 

£dible  z&lacca  |    Calamus  zalaooa,  Oarln, 

Grows  in  Barmah»  the  Malay  and  Eastern 
Archipelagos*  A  red  scaly  fruit  is  produced 
by  this,  but  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives  only. 
The  light  Selung  boat  in  which  the  mari- 
time Selung  race  of  tlie  Mergui  Archipel- 
ago shoot  over  their  waters,  owe  their 
bnoyancy  to  the  stems  of  the  edible  zalacca, 
which  form  their  sides*  These  stems  are  as 
light  as,  and  of  the  consistency  <»f  cork,  for 
-which  they  are  often  substituted  ;  and  the 
Selung  are  skilful  in  uniting  them  together 
to  serve  instead  of  planks,  so  as  to  make  an 
unequalled  sea  boat,  that  floats  on  the  waves 
like  a  swan, — Dr.  M<uon'i  Tenauerm. 

ZALBYA  DEGANDBA.  Burm.  syn.  of 
Trianthema  deeandrnm^  Linn^ 

ZALZALAIL  Hind.  Pjsna.  an  earth* 
qnake. 

2A.M AL  BiHD.  Snidda  Arntieosa* 

ZAMABBUD.  Abab.  Pbb&  Emerald,  also 
BeiyL 

ZAMBA.  HiNi).  Pmaaa  padus. 

ZAMB  AK  A&  Polyaatbes  taberosa. 

ZAMtBAK.  Pbb&  Jasmimiim  eambae* 

ZAMBUBUJS^  wall  pteee^i  or  ttui^U  om- 
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non,  mounted  on  camela  and  worked  from 
off  their  baeka 

ZAM-6Y0UK.  BuBU.  Garuga,  sp. 

ZAMIA,  a  genua  of  |ilanta  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Cycadacess^  Several  species  of 
Zamia  are  known,  but  most  of  them  belong 
to  the  West  Indies^  of  which  two  speoieR,  Z. 
horrida  and  Z,  longifolia  have  been  iutro* 
duoed  into  British  India. 

ZAMIA  HORRID  A.  Jacq.  A  small 
palm  tree,  one  of  tlie  natural  order  Cy-- 
caducesB.  This  family  of  plants  have  a  simple 
cylindrical  trunk  increasing  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  terminal  bud,  and  covered  by 
the  scaly  bases  of  the  leaves ;  another 
species  is  Z  longifoTia,  Jaeq, 

2AMIN.  HiNl>.  P£&8.  earth,  also  written 
zemin. 

ZAMINDAB.  Bind  Pjsbs.  a  holder  or  oc- 
cupant of  a  lauded  estate  ;  also  written  zemin" 
dar  j  the  term  is  used  iu  the  Punjab  only  in  the 
sense  of  a  mere  proprietor,  and  not  as  in 
Bengal  to  mean  a  wealthy  landholder  of  a 
large  estate.  The  zamindars  or  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  at  Jell,  as  throughout  Kachi,are  the 
Jet  raoe,wiio  there  seldom  move  abroad  but  on 
bullocks,  and  never  unless  armed.  A  Jet  may 
generally  be  seen  half  naked — seated  on  a 
lean  bullock,  and  formidably  armed  with 
matchlock  and  sword,  and  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Kaeh  Qandbava,  as  also  in  Herat, 
Kandahar,  and  Knbuh  the  Jet  are  seen  aa 
itinerant  artizans»  like  gypsies* 

ZAMINDARl.  The  estate  of  a  zamindor, 
pertaining  or  relating  to  a  zamindar.  Zamin- 
darni,  also  zamindami.  a  female  of  zamindar. 

ZAMINEAND.  Hind.  Arum  campauu- 
latum,  also  Dioscorea  bulbifera.   Yam. 

ZAMIN-KI-MATCHI.  HiM.  The  fact 
of  the  imbedding  of  fish  in  the  earth  is  stated 
by  trustworthy  writers.  Mr.  Bonyng«  says 
(AmeiHea,  p.  166  J  I  have  seen  the  natives  in 
the  north  east  of  India,  bath  to  my  surprise 
and  amusement,  dig  fish  ont  of  the  earth« 
The  fish  ie  called  «  earth  fish,"  *«  Zamin^ki 
mutchi,"  is  of  about  five  to  seven  iuebes  in 
length,  flat,  and  black  in  ooIoT)  flesh  hard^ 
and  in  flavor  somewhat  like  an  eel. 

ZAMORIN,  a  titular  chief  of  Ckficnt ;  it  is 
the  European  term  for  the  Samari,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  royal  family  who  ruled  there  over 
territories  now  comprised  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  celleetorate  of  M akbar.  By  a  treaty 
of  18th  August  1792,  the  zamorin  agreed  to 
act  mi  the  civil  roles  wliioh  the  E,  I.  Com- 
psay  might  introdnce  ;  further  changes  were 
made  by  a  treaty  of  June  1798,  in  September 
1794  and  I5fth  November  1806,  tiie  last  of 
which  gave  a  consolidated  allowance  to  the 
zamorin^  to  ithom  is  allowed  the  hoaefary 
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ZANGABI  BANG. 

title  of  higbnesa.  (Mient  town  is  on  the 
Malabar  coast  in  lat.  ll^'  15^' N.,  long. 
75^  47^'  E.  Thidc  groves  of  coooannt 
trees  line  the  ehore,  and  are  dinded  from  the 
sea  by  a  belt  of  sand,  while  undulating  green 
hills  rise  up  behind,  and  a  back  ground  of 
mountains  is  often  hidden  by  banks  of 
clouds.  Its  name  is  from  Colicodu,  a  cook 
crowing,  as  Gheruman  Permal  gave  his  sword 
and  all  the  laud  within  cook  crow  of  a  small 
temple  to  the  zamorin,  or  rajah  of  Calicut, 
who  attained  considerable  power -in  the  15th 
century,  but  in  the  early  wars  of  the  Portu- 
guese, the  British  and  the  mahomedans  of 
Mysore,  that  high  place  was  lost;  Tippoo 
Sultan  destroyed  the  flourishing  trade,  expell- 
ed from  the  country  the  merchants  and 
factors  of  the  foreign  commercial  houses; 
caused  all  the  cocoanut  and  sandal  trees  to 
be  cut  down,  and  ordered  the  pepper  plants  in 
the  whole  surrounding  district  to  be  torn  up 
and  hacked  to  pieces  because  these  plants,  as 
he  said,  brought  riches  to  the  Europeans,  and 
enabled  them  to  carry  on  war  against  the  In- 
dians. Besides  cocoanut  products,  coffee,  pep* 
per,  cardamoms,  ginger,  Cocculus  Indicus, 
gingelly  seed,  turmeric,  arrowroot,  Croton 
seeds,  and  Terra  Japonica  form  articles  of  ex- 
port. There  are  many  of  the  Tiar  and  Moplah 
race  here.  Calicut  was  the  first  port  at  which 
Yasco  de  Gama  arrived ;  it  was  visited  in 
1494  by  Pedro  da  Covilhsm. — Rornburgh, 
Baridom€o*i  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  See 
Tiar,  Moplah,  Nicolo-di-Conti, 

ZAMRUDI  BANG.  Hind,  deep  green, 
Zamrudi-mail-siabi  rang,  is  very  deep  green, 
an  invisible  green ;  in  silk,  a  deep  dark  green 
color,  nearly  blooL 

ZAMURRUD.    Ab.    Emerald. 


ZANZIBAB. 

applied  also  to  emeralds  of  gaol  coler,  t  is- 
diter  blue  or  turquoise  color. 

ZANGBAR.  Ajk.  Sulphate  ofcopp«;Uie 
6 tone  ;  blue  vitriol. 

ZAN6CHA.    HiSTD.  ofBttaUr,biiektea. 

ZANGYB&OAT-DOUP.  Bosil  Oik 
leaved  P<^lypod.  (?)  A  tree  of  Moslneiii, 
used  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  lMuldiB|. 
Fruit  used  medicinally. — Oal.  Cat  Jk.  1861 

ZANOZABIL.  Uua>.  Ginger.  Zin^ 
officinale  ;  dried  ginger  niot. 

Z  AN  JAR.  A&AB.  Acetate  of  copper. 

Z  ANNARiZeMMur,  er  J«iinar,  the  bnhmtt- 
oal  and  hindoo  thread* 

ZANONIA  CLAYAOERA.  Wall  This 
traiting  pUmt  is  a  nattvv  of  the  SbsBfi 
mountains.-—  Voigt* 

ZANONIA  INDIOA.  Liiiir. 

Kyee-aa  Bobx.  \  CaimbingeaeoittbflrfiDf. 

The  fnat  la  obaourely  triaugokr,  mmI 
having  the  flavour  of  the  cneamber.  It  etimbs 
to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees  at  Aiwaye, 
14  miJes  from  Coehin.  Its  leam  ars  used 
medicinally — Usrful  Plants.  Dr.  Jiasn'i 
Tenasierim. 

ZANONIA    ZEHNERIA.  Ehdl. 
Kye»-aft,  Bubx. 

A  plant  of  Teoasaerim. 

ZANSKAR,  tribataiy  to  Indus,  rises  on  the 
N.  declivity  of  Bara-Laeha  Ptofli  lat.  ZT  47', 
Ion.  77«  38',  runs  N.  W.,  W.,  N.  W.,  N.  E, 
N.  W.,  N.  K,  into  the  Indus,  a  few  milei  he- 
low  Le.  Length,  150  miles,  receives  the  Trusp^ 
42  ;  Ziogchan  Tokpo,  22  miles.  The  Zasa- 
kar  district  of  Ladak  lies  along  the  two  greit 
branches  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Ztai* 
kar  town,  near  the  Indus  river,  oocopiei 
the  north  slope  of  the  main  Himalaysa 
chain  parallel  with  Kishtwarou  thesoatk 
Padum,  the  capital,  is  11^592  feet  abo?a  the 


ZAM-ZAM.  a  well  near  Mecca,   which,  ,      .      ..         .   -   >     a««.a^^     ^t 

traction    traces  to  the  time  of  Hagar  and   «- > '^«  ^^^^S^'y/^^^       Sf  <£:\li 
W  son  Ishmael  as  the   spring  that  gushed    T^-'S  ^E  — ^.  /.   H  T.  224.     See  Iiidis, 


forth  to  relieve  their  thirstp  lU  water  is  ex- 
ported in  little  tins. 

ZAN.  Pbb&  a  woman ;  hence  Zanana, 
women's  apartments. 

ZAND  A.    HiNP.    Dcacocephalum  hetero* 

phyllum. 

ZANDIAN.  Txu  The  aonar  or  sacred 
cord  of  the  hindoos  ;  zannar,  sennar,  zonar. 
See  Upunainam. 

Z  ANGAR.  Yerdigrisy  sub-acetate  of  copper; 
when  pounded  it  yields  a  green  or  blue  green 
of  great  beauty. 

ZANGARI-KACHA-KANG.  HiND.Ver. 
diter,  a  green  color,  not  permanent ;  it  is  made 
by  dipping  cloth  into  a  solution  of  verdigris* 

ZaNGARI-PUKHTA-BANG.  Hind.  Ver- 
diter,  permanent  blue. 

ZANQABI  bang,  a  pale  blue  green  color ; 
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Indus,  Ladak,  Maryul,  Shawl  goat. 

ZANTEDSCHIA  AROMATICA  Snam 
syn.  of  Homilonema  aromaticnm,  SAoit, 

ZANZIBAR,  an  island  on  the  eastcosii 
of  Africa  in  lat.  6^9'  S.  and  long.  39*  U'lO* 
It  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  cosfltrf 
Africa  wereconquered  by  the  Portuguese  mtte 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centnij.    Dm« 
to  despair  by  the  tyranny  of  their  mlen^tk 
inhabitants  of  Mombassa,  in    1698,  iBfili< 
the  assistance  of  the  imam  of  Unseat^  ^ 
expelled    the    Portuguese    and    pntma^yif. 
them   to  the  sword.    It  was  not  till  I78i 
however,  in  the  time  of  Ahmed  binSsMl 
that  the  Muscat  Arabs  established  a  ^emt 
nent  footing  in  the  island  of  Zaasibar,  mi 
even   for   many   years   afterwards  tflti* 
accession  d!  Syud  Based  fai   1807,  teiA- 
jeotton  of  ZABsibar  was  little^' 
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ZARATHUSTBA  8P1TAMA. 


In  1746  the  people  of  MomlNiasa 
urew  off  all^giaiice  to  Maaoat,  elected  sheikh 
bmed  m  their  aaltua*  end  maintained  their 
idependence  till  1823,  when,  fearing  the 
Igreesion  of  the  imam,  Soleiman  bin  Ali, 
«  saltan  of  Mombaeeii,  with  the  consent  of 
«  people,  put  himaelf  under  Britiah  proteo- 
on.  A  Treaty  in  1824  to  thai  effect  how- 
rer  was  not  ratified.  The  2iaDsibar  domi- 
lons  extend  from  Cape  Deigado  about  1,100 
ilea  northward  along  the  coast  In  1844 
fud  Saeed  of  Muscat  appointed  his  son 
irod  KhaMd  as  his  deputy  and  suocessor 
i  Zanaibar^  and  his  son  Saeed  Thowaynee  in 
[nsoat.  On  their  father's  death,  after  ar- 
nging  for  a  payment  for  Zaosibar,  a  dispute 
on  arose  regarding  the  nature  of  this  pay- 
ent,  and  whether  it  implied  the  dependence 
:  Zanaibar  on  Muecat«  The  matter  was 
ferred  to  Lord  Canning,  who  awarded  the 
lyment  of  1000  crowns  in  perpetuity  but 
lelared  the  independence  of  Zanzibar, 

This  place  was  surreyed  by  Captain  Owen 
1  1824  and  26  ;  his  survey  ie  incorrect,  and 
lorsburg  is  indistinct.  There  are  many 
loala  in  the  south  part  of  the  channel  not  laid 
own  in  the  charts.  It  is  a  loTely  island,  of 
abounded  fertility ;  the  mango  and  other 
<0ea  grow  to  an  enormous  aiae,  oranges  grow 
i  profusion  everywhere,  and  pine-apples  of 
,rge  sise  and  good  flavour  grow  wild  all 
rer  the  island.  The  Arabs  grow  doves  to 
le  neglect  of  other  pruduce.  The  soil  is 
rich  vegetable  mould,  formed  by  decayed 
Isuita  on  a  bed  of  coral ;  many  rare  and  va- 
table  plants  grow  here  wild  :  the  Sarsaparil- 
y  the  Copal  tree,  spices  of  all  sorts,  sugar- 
a^  of  immeose  siae,  and  rice.    The  climate 

much  cooler  than  it  ever  is  at  Bombay,  and 
healthy  if  people  are  moderately  careful. 
;  is  dangerous  for  Europeans  to  sleep  in  the 
iterior,  or  in  any  of  the  garden  houses,  be- 
kose.the  v^tation  is  so  exceedingly  rich  ; 
at  the  town  is  healthy  ;  and  Europeans  and 
mericans  who  have  lived  here  for  years,  say 
lay  never  had  a  day's  sickness  ;  the  thermo 
eter  never  rises  above  87^  ;  the  nights  are  al- 
mjB  quite  cool.  English  and  French  ships-of- 
BiT  are  constantly  coming  here  for  supplies, 
id  Zansibar  is  rapidly  becoming  tbeempori- 
XI  of  all  the  trade  of  Eastern  Africa.  One  of 
le  prettiest  featorea  in  a  morning's  walk 
iTOUgh  the  woods  ia,  to  see  the  heavy  dew-^ 
pops  on  every  branch.  Zanaibar  ia  called 
ongbar  by  Arabs,  it  has  a  oonaiderable  trade 
ith  Muscat.  French,  Americana,  and  Ger- 
\BXiB  monopoliae  the  trade.  The  following 
ere  the  arrivals  of  ships  here :— * 


The  French  carry  on  tlie  engage  trade  all 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  French 
settlements  are  Mayotta  and  Nosse  Bay  ; 
slavea  are  taken  there  in  native  boats  from  all 
parts  of  the  Moaambique,  then  shipped  to 
Bourbon  as  engaged  labourers.  Opposite 
Zanzibar,  is  the  river  Nangani,  there  are  nine 
tribes,  the  Wasegna,  Wadoi,  Waseramn,  Wa- 
katoa^  Watumbi,  Waguindo,  Wamuera,  Ma* 
kondo  and  Makua,  all  subject  to  Zanzibar. — 
TreatieSf  BngagemenUand  SunnudSf  vol,  VII. 
p.  324. 

ZANZIBAR  SaUEUL.  See  Somal,  Beer- 
ul-sorcaL 

ZAPANIANODIFLORA.  Linn  ;  W.  Icon. 


Verbena  cuneata,  WiUd^. 
„      nodiflora,    Linn. 
Wnkkuo,  SiND. 

FodQ  tail!,  Tam. 

Bokkena,  Tsl. 

Neb  pippaU,  „ 
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Lippia   repeni,    Spreng. 

„      8arnienk>M,     „ 

„      Dodiflora,      RUik, 
Chhoto  okra,  Bkmo 

Bhukokra,  Bbno.  Hiitd. 
Baleiaithikani,  Malbal. 
Chotaokra,  Hud. 

An  annual  plant,  one  of  the  Terbenacere, 
native  of  the  £.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  America, 
Australia,  and  Polynesia  grows  on  streams  and 
banks  of  rivers  in  South  India.  Its  leaves 
and  young  shoots  are  used  in  medicine.-— 
Voigt. 

ZAPATOS.  Sp.  Shoes;  this  Spanish  word 
seems  to  Lave  been  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  Chappal,  Hindi,  the  Sapate,  Tam. 

ZAR.  Hind.  Gold«  P.  sarin,  golden. 

ZARaL.  Hind.  Gymoosporia  spinosa. 

Z  ARAN  J.  The  chief  town  of  Sijistan, 
from  which  the  lake  formed  hy  the  Helmand 
and  the  Farra  is  often  called  the  Lake  of 
2iaraiij  ;  it  is  the  Zarrah  of  the  maps. 

ZARATHUSTRA  8PITAMA,  the  Zoro- 
aster  of  Europe,  one  of  the  mightiest  intellects 
and  greatest  men  of  all  time.  According  to 
Chevalier  Bunsen  be  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
Vistaspa^  a  Bactrian  king^  towards  the  year 
3000  B.  C.  Taking  as  the  starting  point  of 
history  the  separation  of  the  Aryan  tribes— > 
eay  about  2000  R  C^  when  Abraham  was 
bom,  even  then  the  •sun-worship  prevailed 
as  the  religion  of  the  Aryans,  in  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  table-landa  of  Persia,  and  the 
hills  of  the  Caucasus.  In  the  course  of  time 
beside  this  comparatively  pure  because  mo- 
notheistic belief  called  Ahura  or  good,  there 
sprang  up  the  polytheistic  faith,  known  aa 
Deva  and  the  origin  of  hiudooism.  Before 
the  appearance  of  Spitaroa  on  the  scene,  the 
Aryans  were  in  the  first  stage  of  progress- 
nomadic,  wandering  as  the  deacendants  of 
Abraham  did  and  the  Sheiks  of  the  desert 
now.  We  can  hardly  fix  the  date  of  Spitama 
later  thau  1000  B,  C.> — one  author  would 
make  him  a  contemporary  of  Moses,  The  work 
of  the  sage  aoroaster  was  twofold — to  win  the 
people  bMk  to  the  worshipof  one  Qod  through 
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ZAKITHUSTRA  SPITAMA^ 


ZARATff08T£A  S^ITAMA. 


fire,  and  to  develop  tliem  into  the  higher 
phase  of  agriculturists.  He  was  a  reformer^ 
a  protester  against  polytheism  and  nomadism, 
aiid  his  era  must  have  b^n  contemporaneons 
with  the  emigration  of  the  aouthem  branch 
of  the  Aryan  race  into  India. 

hpitania  was  a  shoshynnto  or  fire  prieat, 
the  son  of  Parnshapa,  and  was  born  in 
Bnctria,  which  be  calls  in  his  writings 
"  Berekdha  Armaiti.''  ttaghSy  now  Kai,  near 
Teheran,  has  been  fired  on  as  his  birth  pUce, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  a  city 
governed  by  the  priests  alone.  The  only  one 
of  his  children  mentioned  in  his  writings  is 
his  daughter  Pariidasta.  He  was  a  Zara- 
ihustra  or  high-priest,  and  hence  is  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  ZaraKtrades  and  Z*>roastre.«<, 
whence  the  Latin  and  English  Zoroaster. 
The  modern  Parsees  call  him  Zerodtksbt.  He 
declared  that  he  had  a  divine  mission  t4»ex()el 
all  idolaters  and  promote  the  practice  of 
agrlcultare,  and  he  founded  what  is  known 
as  the  Masda-yasna  or  Parses  religion,  which 
18  simply  the  old  faith  of  the  primitive  Aryan, 
reformed  by  his  hymns  and  writings.  He  laid 
the  foundhtiou  of  that  Zend  literature  which, 
Dr.  Hang  clearly  shews,  required  centuries 
for  its  growth,  and  was  complete  400  B.  C. 
He  is  expressly  called  "the  celebrated  in 
Airyana  Vaejo,"  or  the  Aryan  home.  To  the 
supreme  deity  whom  his  predecessors,  the 
shoshyanto  sect,  had  worshipped  as  the  Ahura 
or  the  living  ones,  whc»  were  opposed  to  the 
Deva  of  the  idolaters,  he  aiipties  the  term 
Ahuro-Mazdao,  '*  that  Ahura  who  is  called 
Mazdao  or  almighty."  This  name  denotes  a 
conception  of  the  deity  almost  identical  with, 
becauHC  derived  from  the  antediluvian  £lohim 
or  Jehovah.  The  word  appears  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  as  Ahnraroasada^  in  the 
times  of  the  Sassanian  kings  as  Ahurmasd,  and 
in  modern  Persian  as  Ormuzd.  It  is  worthy 
of  prominent  notice  that  this  one  god  not 
only  rewards  the  righteous  bat  punishes  the 
wicked.  A  separate  evil  spirit  of  equal 
power  with  Ahnramasda,  and  always  opposed 
to  him,  is  entirely  strange  to  Zarathnstra's 
theology,  thongh  the  existence  of  such  nn 
-opinion  among  the  ancient  Zoroastrians  can 
be  gathered  £om  some  later  books,  such  as 
the  Vendidad.  The  dualistic  notion  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  Spitama*B  attempts  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  evil  |>hilo8ophioally. 
While  ''God  (Ahuramazda)  is, in  the  rock 
rfecords  of  King  Darins,  only  one,  as  Jehovah 

the  Old  Testament  having  no  adversary 


m 

whomsoever,"  there  are  two  uniform  spirits* 
likeour  angels  and  devils.  «*  Spentomainytis 
has  created  the  light  of  ibe  4aj,  and 
Angromainyns  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  the 
former    awakens  men    to    their  dutieS)  the 
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latter  lulls  them  into  sleepw  Life  is  prodwA 
by  Spentomainyiis,  Imt  extingtti^M  by 
Angromainyns^  whose  hands,  by  relessiiif  Us 
soul  from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  entbit  hct 
t#>  go  np  to  immortality  and  everhttiiBg  life." 
But  in  coovse  ef  time  ^*  Hpentomainyis  va 
taken  as  a  name  of  Akoramasda  MiomK; 
then  of  course,  Angromainyas»  by  heet>mi«g 
entirely  separated  from  Ahnramasda^  wn 
regarded  as  the  oonstant  advoraary  of  Aha- 
mmasda,  and  thns  tbs  dualism,  God  ud 
Devil,  was  called  forth." 

The  writings  of  this  really  great  age  sbnr 
in  every  Ime,  the  reformer,  »  man  who  wu 
what  Abraham,  Moses  and  Job  wouM  hste 
been  had  they  been  left  to  tfaenselves.    All 
the  saored  books  of  the  Fa««eesare  onlM 
Zendavesta,  or  Avesta  Zend,  the  fomwr  woid 
Zend  meaning  the  original  text,  the  latttr 
its  oommentary.     The  further  explanatioBef 
the  Aveela  is  called    Pasend.    They  van 
originally  divided    into  21    sections,  esIM 
Nosk,  of  which  only  ons,  the  Yendidsd,  ii 
oompletely  preserved.     Th^  **  represent  the 
whole  religions  and  scientific  literature  eir- 
rent  throughout  the  ancient  Persian  emjiin; 
for  they   treated  tmt  only  of  reiiginus  tepia, 
bnt    of    medicine,    nstronomy,    agricalton^ 
botany*  philosophy,  eto.    That  the  eonlents  of 
thoee  Zoroastrian  books  which  were  knovt 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  of  such  i 
varioas  character,  undoubtedly  Idlows  tmi 
the  reports  whidi  have  reached  our  tiaiti 
Indices  of  them,  like  Aose  oftUlogues  ef  the 
Ancient  literature  known  to  Patsee  priflto 
miw-a-days,   were   extant    aft    the    tioM  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  iieoauae   Hemipposk 
said  to  ha've  read  such  a  catalogue."  Thcea  H 
Nosk,  however^  as  the  onlleoiions  of  a  eriMi 
age,  do  not  inclnde  the  Yasna  and  Viaparsd, 
which  occupy  towards   them  the  aame  nsk 
as  the  Yedas  in  the  Bmhmanio  Hierttwe  is 
reference  to  the  Hhastras  and  Paranas.   Tb* 
old  Yasna  is  written  in  a;  peculiar  dialect  n^ 
posed  by  Dr.  Hang  to  be  that  of  Spit«s% 
own  district,  and  oalled  Gatka.    It  nty  hi 
described  as  the  anoient  Bactrian,  whish  diai 
out  in  the  third  ceutury  before  Christ,    hk 
probably  the  nearest  approach  that  we  biie 
to  the  language  spoken  by  tiia  Afpntii 
their  original  seat,  befom  eeparation.    T«^ 
is  the  saine    as  t^e    Sanscrit  Yi^aa,  wliih 
meons  sacrifice ;  and  Gutbu,  iu  both  the  ih^ 
trian  and  Sanscrit,  means  a  song*  The  Gali^ 
^ve  in  number,  are  in  all  lespects  the  eosal*' 
parks  ol  the  Vedie  hymos^  and  am  writMi^ 
the  same  BMftre.    On  evtdenee  simihMr  ieA^ 
which  Max.  MuUer  adduces  for  the  m^ 
Yedic   hymns^     Dr.    Haug    estahiidiii  4| 
higher    antiquiiy    6f  ike   Gaths,  ttA^ 
following  ere   extracts   from  two 
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ZARATHVdTEA  SFITAMA. 

ant  pasaagM  of   the    Qatha.     The  one  a       T|feaaQ0»l  Siaoabft  asks  Mm—who  art  thou? 

metrical    apeeob,    delivered    by  Zarathadtra  —whose  eoa  art  thou  1  '*!  replied  to  him  : 

Spitaipa  himself,  when  standing  before  the  \  FiiBtly,  I  am  Zarathaslr^.  I  will  show  myself 

SHcred  fire,  to  a  numerously  attended  meeting 

of  hia  countrymen.     The  chUf   tendency  of 

this  speech  is  to  induce  his   countrymen   to 

leave  the  worship  of  the  deva  or  gods,   i.  e. 

polytheism,  to  bow  only  before  Aburamazda, 

and  to  separate  themselves  entirely  from  the 

idolaters. 

'^1  wilt  now  tell  yon,  who  are  assembled  here, 
the  wise  sayings  of  the  most  wiMo,  the  praises 
of  the  living  God,  and  the  songH  of  the  good 
apirit,  the  sublime  truth  which  1  see  arising 
out  of  these  sacred  flames.  Tou  shall,  there- 
fore, hearken  to  the  soul  of  nature  (i.  e.,  to 
plough  and  cultivate  the  earth)  ;  contemplate 
the  beams  of  fire  with  a  most  pious  mind  ! 
Every  one,  both  men  and  women,  <»u£ht  to-dny 
to  choose  his  creed  (between  the  I)eva  and 
the  Ahura  religion.)  Ye  offspring  of  renown- 
ed ancestors,  awake  to  agree  with  us  (i.  e.,  to 
approve  of  my  lore,  to  be  delivered  to  you  at 
this  moment)  V* 

After  declaring  the  existence  of  a  good  and 
»  base  spirit,  a  ^od  and  adevi),  he  thus  hints 
at  immortality,  in  words  of  deepest  interest, 
but  how  inferior  to  the  revealed  utterances  of 
Job  !  '^  Thus  let  us  be  such  as  help  the  life  of 
the  future.     The  wise  living  spirits  are  the 


as  a  destf oyer  to  the  liars  as  well  aa  be  the 
comforter  for  the  religious  men.  As  long  aa 
I  can  praise  aad  glorify  Thee,  thou  Wise  I  I 
shall  enlighten  and  awaken  all  that  aspire  to? 
property  (who  wish  to  separsite  tfaemaelvesi 
from  the  nomadic  tribes  and  become  settlers 
in  a  certain  country).'* 

The  following  shews  the  sage  groping  after 
the  truth,,  and  is  not  unlike  some  passages  in 
Job : — 

**  That  I  will  ask  Thee,  tell  me  it  right, 
thou  living  Qod  !  Who  was  in  the  beginning 
the  father  and  creator  of  truth  ?  Who  made 
the  suu  and  stars  the  way  ?  Who  causes  the 
moon  to  increase  and  wane  if  not  thou  ? 
Who  is  holding  tiie  earth  and  the  skies  above 
it  ?  Who  made  the  waters  and  the  trees  of 
the  field  ?  Who  is  in  the  winds  and  atorras 
that  they  so  quickly  run  ?  Who  is  the  creatov 
of  the  good  mmded  beings,  thou  Wise  ?  Who 
made  the  lights  of  good  effect  and  the  dark* 
ness  t  Who  made  the  aleep  of  good  effect  and 
the  activity  9  Who  made  morning,  noon  and 
night,  reiuiiuliDg  always  the  priest  of  hia 
duties  t  Who  has  prepared  the  Bactrianr 
(berekbda)  home  with  its  properties  1  Who 
fashioned,  moving  up  and  down,  like  a  weaver^ 
the  excellent  son  out  of  the  father  1    To  be- 


greatest  supporters  of  it.     The  prudent  man 

wiahes  only  to  be  there  where   wisdom   is  at   «ome  acquainted  with  these  things,  I  approach 

borne."  Thee,  wise,  holy  spirit  I  creator  of  all  beings  I 


The  second  extract  m  from  a  Oatha  de- 
elaxed  to  be  the  most  importNiit  piece  of 
%bB  whole  Zendavesta,  from  which  to  J  earn 
jSpitama's  doctrine  : — 

*^Blet<sed  is  he,  blessed  are  ail  men,  to 
wham  the  living  wise  god  of  his  own  com- 
mand should  grant  those  two  everlasting  pow- 
ers (wboleaomeuesa  and  immortality.)  For 
tbia  very  good  I  beseech  Thee  (Ahumroaeda). 
Mayest  thou  through  thy  angel  of  piety 
(Armaiti)  give  me  happiness,  the  good  true 
thiAgB,  and  the  possessioii  of  the  good  mind  ! 
I  believe  Thea  to  be  the  beat  being  of  all,  the 
aoorce  of  light  for  the  world.  Every  b«»dy 
nball  choose  Thee  (believe  in  thee)  as  the  sonroe 
o£  light.  Thee,  Thee,  holiest  spirit  Maada ! 
Tbott  createst  all  good  true  things  by  means 
<rf.  the  power  of  thy  good  mind  at  any  time, 
and  piomiaeat  ns  (who  believe  in  lliee)  a  long 
hi^'  Tboalbdieved  in  Thee  as  the  holy 
Ood^.  thou  living  Wise  1  Beeaase  I  beheld 
Xbee  te  be  the  pditeval  cause  of  life  in  the 
cMaliott* . JFor  tboa  hast  made  ^instituted) 
boly  Qaatemaand-wovis,  Idiouhasl  given  a 
bMilipi1bne'(«nptine8a)  to  the  base,  and  a 
goed  to  tiie  good  man.  I  will  beHeve  in  llie^ 
tboo.^^eoa  Gad  1  in  the  last  <fotare  peHod 
of  craatieo/')  . 
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Essays  on  the  Sacred  Languagt^  Writings^ 
and  Religion  of  ihe  Parser,  By  Dr.  Martin 
Havtgj  Phil^  Doc,  taU  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  GoUingen,  arid  Bonn  ;  Supt,  of 
Sanscrit  Studies,  and  Professor  of  Saneej-it,  in 
the  Poona  Collegs  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ;  die, 
Bombay':  1862.    See  Arian,  Parsee,  Zoroaster. 

ZARAWAND-KALAK«  Hiud.  or  Z.  daraz 
or  Z.  tawil.    Aristolochia  longa. 

ZARAWAND  MUNDABAJ,  or  Z.  khurd. 
Aristolochia  rotunda. 

ZARAYAT.  Pans.  Agriculture. 

ZAUAZA  8p.  Chintz. 

ZAR  BUTl.  Hind.  Cuseuta  refleza. 
Apricot. 

ZARD.  Pbrs.  Yellow. 

ZARDA.  HiKi).  a  quality  of  tobaeea. 

ZAABAH.  See  Karund. 

ZARD-ALU.  Hind.  Pans.  Pntnna  anner 
niaoa  Apricot,  the  Armeniaca  vulgaris  ;pro|iier- 
ly  Zard-arn,  the  yellow  peaoh,  corrupted  in 
the  hills  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  into  jaldaru, 
jaldhni,  and  hari. 

ZABD  CHOfi.  HiMD.  Curcuma  longa>  turt 
meric. 

.  2;ARD  CHOBSH.  Febs.  Turmeric.  Cur- 
cuma lofiga.  RoxW 


2EA  MATS. 


ZEA  HATS. 


ZARDGOPI.  Hind.  Bat«a  f ronaoMu 

ZARD  MATn.  Hind.  Yellow  ochre. 

ZAR-DOZI.  Hind.  Pkrs.  Gk)ld  embroidery. 

ZARD  SOS  AN.  Bind.  Fsks-  Ama- 
rantus  aorea. 

ZARF.  Arab,  a  cup  without  haudles, 
plural,  Zarof,  vessel^. 

ZARQAL.  HiNP.  Flacourtia  sepiaria. 

ZARI.  Hind.  Zizyphus  nummularia. 

ZARINE.  Ab.  White  oxide  of  arsenic. 

ZARIRA,  also  Kasbul  Zarira.  Hind.  Ago- 
thotes,  ip. 

ZARISHK  TALKH.  Hind.  Berberis  ly- 
cium,  B.  aaiatiea  or  B.  aristata. 

ZARMANOCHCQDS,  or  Zarmanocfaidus, 
or  Zarmanochagus,  a  native  of  Baroach  or 
Cambay,  who  accompanied  the  embassy  from 
the  king  of  Pandya  to  the  emperor  Augustus, 
at  Antioch.  He  went  with  Augustus  to 
Athens,  and  there  committed  self-immolation 
by  burning  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  Zarmanochegus  was  however  preced- 
ed by  Calanusin  the  self-immolation.  Until  the 
time  of  Plutarch,  the  tomb  of  Zarmanocbegus 
was  to  bo  seen,  and  was  known  as  the  Indian's 
tomb. — Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1048.  Pennants 
ffindoottan  vol,  i.  p.  69.  See  Cambay. 

ZARMRAD.  Hind.  Pjers.     See  Kachur. 

ZARMONA-CHAGAS,  See  Cambay  ;  Zat- 
manochegus. 

Z ARNA  or  Zarni.  Pans.  Yellow  sulphuret 
of  arsenic, 

ZARTHUST  6EHBAM,  or  Zarthust-Na- 
mah.    See  Wilson. 

ZARZAPRILLA.  Sp.  Sarsaparilla. 

ZATAR-KALANDAR.  Hind.  Thymus 
serphyllum. 

ZATHOS.  See  Kabul. 

ZATHOS  KADAPHES  KHORANOS. 
See  Kabul. 

ZATI.  See  Simiad»« 

ZATUD.  Hind.  Urtica  hyperborea,  Jacq. 

ZAWURA.  JSee  Tor. 

ZATAT.  BuEMKSE.  A  public  shed  or  por- 
tico, for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
loungers,  and  worshippers,  found  iu  every 
Burmese  village  and  attached  to  many  pago- 
das. It  corresponds  to  the  Dharm-sala  of 
northern,  and  the  choultry  or  chattrum  of 
Southern  India. — VuU'i  Bmbassy,  p,  23. 

ZBAM  or  Zbang.  Hind.  Abelia  triflora, 
alao  Lonicera  quinquilocularis.  Mat  Zbaijg> 
Hind,  is  Abdia  triflora. 

ZBOZE.  Pol.  Corn. 

ZBCTR.  Hind.  Aitemiaiasacrorum. 

ZEA  MAYS.  Linn.  ;  2^h. 


Mokka, 
Pyouog-boo, 
Mukka  Juari, 
Indian  corn. 
Oommoa  „ 
Mftwe, 


Bkng. 
BuRM. 

PuK. 

Eno. 

»$ 
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Bara  joar,  HiND.of  Pah. 
Kukri,  of  Kakgea. 

Jag8;on.  Malay. 

Mak,  Mak-ki,      Panjab. 
Makkei,  », 

Bajri,  Pias.  ?  P  P 


Yavanala,  Sans. 

Mawairingu,        Sikgb.        m       jonnaluy 

Makka-oholum,       Tax.  1 

The  Zea  genus  of  plants  belongs  to 
natural  order  Panicaceae.  The  word  iii 
tical  with  the  Greek  Zcio,  bat  the  Greek 
was  a  species  of  Triticum  or  Hordeoffl, 
SiCa  is  entirely  American.  The  Zea 
are  moncDcious  ;  male  flowers  are  in  &U 
spikes  ;  calyx  a  2-flowered  blunt  giiH 
corolla  a  blunt  glume,  female  flttwers,  tkia 
lyx  in  a  2-vaIvpd  glume ;  also  the  ooni! 
the  style  if«  single,  filiform,  pendulous  ;d 
seeds  solitary,  immersed  in  an  oblong  nai 
tacle.  There  are  six  or  seven  varieties  (^  a 
mays.  The  American  variety  has  bees  i 
tensively  distributed  throughout  theffinul^ 
hills  and  the  plains  of  the  North  West  h 
vinces  in  the  P»njab.  It  isofmanylai 
red  and  white,  he,  in  parts  of  the  Himafai 
it  is  being  grown  to  7,500  and  even  8.01 
feet  on  the  Chenab  and  Ravi.  It  is  a  faiv 
ite  food  of  the  black  bear.  It  is  a  coias 
hot  weather  crop  iu  India,  is  abundant  I 
wards  Kawul  Pindi.  In  some  parts  oft 
Panjab  it  forms  a  staple  food  of  the  peo^ 
ground  and  is  made  iutu  bread,  but  in  U 
a  large  proportion  of  it  is  eaten  rosstel 
the  ear.  The  stalks  of  the  plant  coata 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  which  I 
been  economically  manufactured  in  the  cq 
taline  state  in  several  of  the  Soath  Amen 
provinces. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  soil  Ibrmaisa 
tivation,  plough  and  cultivate,  as  for  any oi 
dry  crop,  the  better  the  land  is  ploogfaed  n 
worked,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  tki 
suits.  Manure  the  soil  freely,  apply  i^ 
and  cattle  dung,  decayed  leaves  aih 
brickyard  dusty  taiik>mud  which  has  ta 
thoroughly  exposed,  wild  indigo,  aatt 
leaves,  etc.  No  crop  pays  better  for  a  theiMl 
roanuriuK.  The  manure  should  be  ifNi 
evenly  over  the  land  before  the  last  pki^ 
ing  tc^es  place.  To  prevent  crows,  sgiiiHi 
eta  destroying  the  seed,  tar  it  before  ss«9 
Take  \\  pints  (\  Madras  measure)  of  U 
water,  and  add  to  it  i^  of  a  pint  {\  cM 
of  tar,  mix  together,  and  after 
the  solution  through  about  20 
seed.  After  dusting  with  sand,  sdhc% 
sawdust,  to  prevent  the  seeds  adheiif 
gether>  the  grain  is  ready  for  sowing. 
30  lbs.  per  acre,  in  rows  24  inckes 
plant  the  seed  about  2  inches  de^ 
about  9  inches  apartt  dariag  growth 
down  the  weedsy  cultivate  betwns 
rows  with  hand  hoes  and  ploughs  fW 
vesting,  when  the  outer  oeverisg  d 
eob  b^ina  to  open*  and  the  seed  ishiri 
glazed,  it  is  time  to  commence  g«thM# 
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tlie  leaaon  be  favourable,  do  not  be  io  a 
bnrry  to  peel  the  oobs.  If  stored  with  the 
••kins  on,  they  moat  be  frequently  examined, 
leat  they  should  heat  or  mould.  The  straw 
i»  excellent  fodder,  and  should  be  carefully 
etored  for  nonsum^iou  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. It  is  most  economical  to  chaff  or  steep 
the  straw  belofe  giving  it  to  farm  stock.  The 
cobs  may  be  abelied  when  dry ;  and  the  gniin 
oaed  as  food,  or  it  may  be  usod  iu  feeding 
liorses,  cattle^  or  sheep.  Durect  experimeuts 
hare  proved  that,  weight  for  weight,  it  pro- 
duces bettt»r  results  than  gram.— ,/ai?i«oii'« 
Bepart  £ng.  Cpc.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  Punjab 
Plunis,  p.  263.  J/iiMii.  O'Shaughntny,  p.  636. 
Madras  £xper%m«iUal  Farm. 

ZEARAT.  Fjiks.  A  pilgrimage. 

ZEBAINO,  Zebeing,  Zebing  or  Yebain. 
Bnrman  Karens,  n  very  dirty  people,  iu  the 
valley  of  the  Setang,  above  Tounghoo.  They 
rear  the  silk  worm  and  weave  silk.  See  Za- 
baing. 

ZEBAYER  ISLANDS,  with  Tadjourra  aod 
Jabbal  Teer,  form  the  Red  Sea  group  of  volca- 
Doea.  Volcanic  commotions  or  appearMnces  are 
said  to  be  observed  in  Assam,  lu  Lower  Ben- 
gal ;  Lake  Loonar,  Central  India  j  on  the 
Kerbndda  ;  off  Forebuuder,  in  Kattiwar,  and 
wear  Kurracbee.  The  Zebayer  or  Zebeer 
Islands,  a  volcanic  group  in  the  Red  Sea, 
were  active  in  1846.— iC>r.  BuUt  on  Volca- 
noes in  Bom.  Gto.  Trans.  1852,  vol.  x.  p. 
140.    See  Zabl^^er,  Zebayeor,  Volcanoes. 

ZEBDENI,  a  considerable  village,  about 
half  way  between  Baalbeo  and  Damascus, 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  each.— Ao' 
binson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  110.  See  Tehama. 


ZEE-BYION. 

ZEBU  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  See 
Negros  or  Buglas  Islands,  Papuans. 

ZEDER.  Qbr.  See  Cedar. 

ZEDOAIRE.  Fb.  Zedoaria.  It.  Zedoary. 

ZEDOARIA  LONG  A.  syu.  of  Curcuma  ze- 
rumbet. 

ZEDOARIA  ROTUNDA.  syn.of  Curcuma 
zedoaria,  liozb, 

ZEDOARY. 

Zerukbad, 

Jadwar, 

Shuthi, 

Capur-caohary, 

Rakhur, 

Zedoaria, 

Eiitchur, 

Zedoaire, 

Zittwer, 


Aa. 

BSNG. 

Hind. 

»» 

It. 

DCK. 

Fk. 
Qbb 


Bengley,  Java. 

Curcuma  ledoaria,    Lat. 
„       acmmbet,    „ 
Zerumbad,  Fkus. 

Karchura,  Sanso. 

Hinhnra-pecaUiealla,  Sin. 
Cedoaria,  Sf. 

Polang^KiluDgu,      Tam. 
Eiehili  gadda,  Tbl. 


ZEBEED,  formerly  the  principal  town  of 
the  Tehama  district  of  Yemen. 


iu    Burmah. 


See 


ZE-BElNG, '  A  tribe 
Karen,  Zabeiug. 

ZEBINA,     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 
ZEBRA.     See  Kyang,  Mammalia, 
ZEBU,  a  mule  between   a  yak  bull  and 
Indian  cow.     Their  forms  are   intermediate 
between  the  two,  having  most  of  the  peculi- 
arities by  which  the  yak  is  distinguished, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree.     Their  colour 
varies  much,— -black,  white,  and  iron-grey  be- 
ing all  common.  They  have  coarse  long  shag- 
gy hair,  much   shorter  than   in  the  yak,  a 
stout  rounded  body,  and  the  tail  has  a  small 
toft  at  the  end,  quite  similar  in  miniature  to 
that  of  the  yak.    These  mules  are  exceeding- 
ly common  in  Upper  Eunawar  and  Hangaiang, 
and  are  much  preferred  as  beasts  of  burden 
to  the  yak,  being  more  docile,  and  less  sensi- 
tive to  climatic    influence.— /)r.  Thomson's 
Travels  in  Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet  p. 
91.  See  Yak 
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The  plant  yielding  the  zedoary  of  commerce 
is  still  undetermined.    Mr.  Colebrooke  appli- 
ed the  term  to  the  roots  of  Curcuma  zedo- 
aria, on  account  of  the  Persia  and  Arabic  sy- 
nonyms being  Judwar  and  Zudwar.     Clusias 
gives  a  plate  of  this  zedoaryy  the  roots  of 
which  strikingly  resemble   those   of  Atees. 
The  Persians  describe  five  kinds  of  zedoary 
— Chinese,  Nepalese,  Tibetan,  Dukuni,  and 
Spanish.     There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that, 
the  Nirbisi  is  the  true   zedoary  of  ancient 
writers.  The  zedoary  of  commerce  is  the  root 
of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon, 
Cochin  China,  d^c.,  of  which  there  are  three 
distinct  species,    supposed  to  be  the  roots 
of  Curcuma  zedoaria,  Roxb.^  and  C.  zerombet, 
Eoxb.   The  best  zedoary  comes  from  Ceylon, 
where  C.  zerumbet  grows,  as  does  also  Kmmp- 
fera  rotunda  ;   the  latter  plant  is  called  iu 
Singhalese  San  kenda,  has  purple  and  white 
flowers,  appcHring  in  March  or  April,  leaves 
radicle,  oblong,  no  stem  root,  biennial.     It  is 
met  with  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  exter- 
nally wrinkled,  and  of  an   ash   colour,  but 
internally  of  a  brownish  red.     The  odour  of 
zedoary  is  fragrant,  and  somewhat  like  thai 
of  camphor ;  the  taste  biting,  aromatic,  and 
bitterish,  with  some  degree  of  acrimony.     It 
was  formerly  employed  in  medicine,  but  is 
Hcarcely  ever  used  by  modern  practitioners. 
Zedoary  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  China 
and  the  Malabar  coast. — CShaiighnessy,  Ben- 
gal Dispensatory  p.  1 67-68,  Faulkner.  Powell 
Handbook,  vol.  i.  p.  300.  MUbum^s  Oriental 
Com. 

ZEEARAT.  Arab.  The  visiting  of  the 
graves  of  deceased  mahomedans,  on  the  third 
day  after  demise,  which  is  called  the  "Teeja,'* 
meaning  the  third  day,  when  oblations  are 
ofiered;  also  Phoolchurua,  or  spreading  flowers. 
-^Herklots. 

ZEE-BTION,  a  compact,  close  grained 
Amherst  wood,  like  Lagerstroamia,  or  white 
jarool ;  used  for  house  postS;  is  liable  to  split, 
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btit  is  free  from  tb«  dMiraekive  inflaenee  of 
int'ecta.— Oai  Cah  JSm.  1862. 

ZEE-CALAPEB.  Dutch  of  Ceylon,  Sea 
t^oooa-nub  of  SeyehellM,  Lodoiooa  Sejcbd- 
lanim. 

ZCEHAJ,  Zeehajja,  ZilbcJ  or  Zoolfaig,  the 
I2th  nohtk  of  the  mabomedan  year. 

ZEEKARTEN.  Dot.  Chart. 

ZEEEOMPASS.  Dot.  Compass. 

ZEEN-GA-LAY.  Tavoy.  Andstrolobus 
carneua*  Wall, 

ZBEP.  DuT.   Soap. 

ZEERA.  Hind.  Cuminam  cyminom.  Camin 
aeed  is  grown  in  beds  the  same  as  the  eori- 
ander ;  the  seeds  are  used  £or  seasoning  curries. 
Much  is  brought  from  China  and  the  Persian 
QvLlph.— Ridddl.  See  Zlra. 

ZEERA  SIAH.  Fsrb.  Fruits  of  Carom  ni- 
gruniy  a  goDd  sobstitate  for  Carnm  carni,  the 
seed  of  the  somraj  (Conyia  antkelmintica), 
are  often  sold  for  it  in  the  baaar  ;  about  ^th 
6f  ab  ihch  kmg,  slightly  winged,  SiU,  ovato* 
ianceolsto,  ribbed  on  one  surfoce. 

ZEE-TA.  BtTRM.  Cumin  seed. 

ZEQHAL I  CHOBI.  Fibs.  Cliarcoal 

ZBHEB,  also  Tibr«  Arab.   Gold. 

ZEHER'MORAH.  Due.  Beaoar. 

ZEHR^GUOAL.  Conium  roaculatuoiyalso 
Cicutft  yirosa. 

2EHUJ.  SeeVathek. 

ZBILDOCK.  But.  Canvas. 

ZEIT.  Arab,  oil,  vegetable  or  animal. 

ZBITUN.  Arab*  Guz.  Hind.  Psbs.  Olive. 
Zeitun-ka-tel,  Hiwd.   Oiive  oil. 

ZEKUM,  Alt  Euphorbiuni. 

ZELAZO.  Port.  Iron. 

ZVLXJ.  I^RS.  Leeches. 

ZELZODY  KCLADI,  or  Cloddy  Islands, 
lie  on  the  west  ooast  of  Sumatra.  There  is 
anehorage  and  shelter  from  the  uonh-we*t 
storms. 

ZBNfBURAK  Pbrs.  Swivel  guns,  some- 
times disobarged  from  the  backs  of  camels. — 
OtmUy'i  Traveli^  vol.  IL  p.  202. 

ZEMIN.  Pbrs.  Hind,  earth,  land,  tlie  world. 

ZEMINDAR  Pans.  Hind,  a  landholder. 

ZEMMY  KUND.  Bkno.  See  Lai  Gn- 
ranyo  ain. 

ZEMIT.  A  valley,  in  Sikkim. 

ZEND.  The  ancieut  nations  of  Iran  pro* 
per  or  the  Aryan  stock,  used  the  languages  of 
Media  and  Persia.  It  includes  the  Zend  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  Zendavesta  : 
the  youAger  Pehlevi  of  the  Sassanians  and  the 
Pa-zendi  the  mother  of  the  present  or  modem 
Persian  tongue :  the  Pushtu  or  language  of 
the  Afghans  belongsl  to  the  same  branch. 
Zend  differs  from  Sanscrit  as  Greek»  Latin  and 
Lithuanian  differ  from  one  another  and  from 
Sanskrit.    Zeud  is  older  than  Sanscrit  and 
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Rawer  iliRB  the  laRgiiRgv  of  tfasYsin. 
iermr  IvaniaR  is  dci'iWd  tea  liy^ 
tiie  old  Persiaa  and  old  Badrtsa  «r 
ar«  its  oldest  represenitetions.  Old 
ia  the  laiigaage  of  the  Aveate ;  H 
<«  Pehlevi  is  the  langwage  in  vhidk 
oommoBtarias  and  the  more  resent  venbii 
the  AveaCR  are  written.  Fardii8i'e€)htb-B«l 
ia  in  Paseee  or  Paiend.  BotiasB  says  ihsMI 
eoDeiform  character  ontfaeBe-sitan  wisMflii 
or  west  Iranian,  and  is  to  be  distingmMiNi 
the  language  of  the  Zend  tMMfesy  wUdi  iftM 
Iranian  or  old  Bactrian  worn  down.  Tlaks 
guage  of  the  Zend  books  is  supposed  bfbq 
to  be  Bactrian,  and  Baotria  was  the  <tri|M 
seat  of  Zoroastriaa  lore.  Zend  was  the  Mi 
language  prsvtons  to  Daritis.  ZenA  iilb 
language  in  wkuch  the  Paraae  reli^^uw  M 
were  written  by  Zcnroasker.  Aceofdiifl 
Pi*t»fe6sor  Bopp,  the  Zend  ia  aa  oldntl 
Vedaa;isiR  mi^ny  respects  beyond,  aadi 
improvement  on  the  Sanscrit ;  and  liedosii 
admit  it  to  be  a  mere  dialecB  of  the  2a 
though  some  European  authors  conteodtii 
it  is  derived  from  the  Siuiacrit.  Theli 
seems  to  have  been  spoken  in  Baetria.  Fidi 
sor  Bask  etiiisiders  that  tJie  Zend  wai 
spoken  language  of  Media^  and  that  the  fi 
didad,  one  of  the  booka  writlan  ia  this  h 
guage,  was  produced  before  the  time  of  ih 
ander  the  Graat^  and  that  it  was  the  pofd 
language  of  a  great  part  of  lum.  The  vA 
Masudi  testiftes  that  the  bootea  oalled  hM 
Avasta  and  its  commentary  tlie  Pumlw 
in  existence  in  his  time,  while  Rhoseh 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colkrtii 
styled  Avaata  contains  either  oae  rr  SMSti 
the  coroponitions  which  existed  hefonti 
destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by  ih 
ander.  The  Zend  and  Pehlevi  are  beliefedl 
Anquetil  dn  Petron  to  have  been  aotbtfii 
languages  through  the  medium  of  whi€l& 
tusht  or  Zoroaster,  hi<the  Zendavesta,  hiifc 
down  his  religious  system.  Bnkine,  hoecif 
a  great  scholar,  while  he  believes  in  the  at 
quity  and  authentieity  of  the  Zend,boMii^ 
it  was  never  a  spoken  kaggage,  but  vM 
a  composite  of  some  pecnliar  diailectof  fl* 
serit  and  spoken  Persian,  uuuto  by  the  fta^ 
priests  and  used  for  the  oonpilatiea  df  il 
Vendidady  which  he  beHovea  to  hsve 
madia  about  A.  D.  229.  One  or  other  e( 
views  have  been  held  fa>y  PrafesBSt 
Rask,  Wilson,  Bopp^  BichaMkon, 
Vans  Kennedy,  and  Sir  Vniliaai  Jmm, 
distinctly  staited  tliat  the  Zend  had  beoi 
catod  by  the  Patsee  prtots  fh>m  nsaf 
lects,  that  its  literature  is  vrortlilean 
the  whole  dAtes  no  farther  bade  this 
mabonredan  conquest  of  Perain*  The 
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f'lh&Zimd  beoln  n^  liowever,  generally  re- 
M*ded  as  the  old  l^etrilftn  of  tbe  4iome  conn- 
f%  -wont  dewh,  th«fc'  is,  eiial;  Irnnian.  The 
kngoa^  '<^  the  firek  eunetform  character  is 
I^Aanr,  >oi*  treat  Iranian  of' a  later  epoch  than 
IteZend;  Mh  Vigne  mentions  on  the  authority 
t  «i>  John Wl^eitt  and06lond  Sir  H  Bawlin- 
o/n^  that  a  lahgnage  similar  to  the  Zend  is  nn- 
oubt'edl^'  Bpoken  id  the  monntatn  of  Desmar 
1  SanUlagh  on  Hie  west  of  the  Oasinan  und 
orth  of  Ayeijiban.  The*  Zend  is  said  by  Bar- 
60  f,  Professor  Wilson,  and  others  who  have 
ndied  it  most  snccessftiHy,  to  be  more  neariy 
lli^  to  the  very  ancient  dialect  of  the  vedas, 
^hich  preceded  the  classical  Sanscrit,  than  it 
^  to'  this  last  nh)re  (inllfvated  speech.  How 
kisr  claim  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  com- 
SnlAVely  refeent  date  of  ail  extant  composi- 
^nstnthe  2iendt8fa  langnage,remains,  he  con- 
iders,  to  be  explained.  But,  that  the  high 
ftstes  or  *'  twice  btiru^  classes  of  the  Indian 
lee,  as  they  term  themselves,  the  brahman, 
le  chetriya,  and  the  vaisya  hindoo,  were  of 
Sie  same  utoc^  as  the  ancient  Persians,  may 
e  regarded  as  a  fact  estabtifihed  by  the  am- 
ity of  their  languages. — B-tuuen  iii»  pp.  467, 
TOi  Ed.  Ftrriet'%  J^mti.  pp.  267,  393. 
*he  Parsee$.  See  India*  Laugnages,  Mamaeeni, 
''taitdidad,  tf  rilfng. 

ZEND-AVESTA  is  the  name  used  by 
^hftgani  and  other  mahomedan  writers 
>  dcHignate  the  commentary  on  the  Zend. 
*he  ^arsee  people  use  the  name  Avesta  and 
end,  taking,  Avesta  in  the  sense  of  text^ 
iid  Zend  as  the  title  of  the  Fehlevi  o(»mmen- 
ury.  Professor  MuUer  thinks,  however^  that 
le  word  tend  was  more  likely  the  same 
ord  as  the  Sanskrit  "  Chhandas,"  scandere,  a 
A  me  given  to  the  vedic  hymns,  and  avesta 
^e  Sanskrit  "  avasthaua,"  a  word  which, 
[lough  it  does  not  occur  iii  Sanskrit,  would 
lean  settled  text.  Avasthita,  in  Sanskrit, 
leans  laid  down,  settled.  The  Zend-avesta 
ow  consists  of  four  books,  Yasna^  Vispered 
afilits  and  Ve'ndidad  (Veudidad  =  vidseva 
»ta;  iuPehlevi,  Juddivdad.)  Dr.  Haug,  in 
iM  iiiferesting  lecture  on  the  '*  Origin  of  the 
a^rsee  Beligion,*'  Bombay,  1861,  takes 
v^esta  in  the  sense  of  the  most  ancient  texts. 
o6<nrdlng  to  the  Kissah-i-Sanjan,  a  tract 
most  wortbless  as  a  record  of  the  earlier 
itfto^  of  the  Parsi  race,  the  fire- worshippers 
pok  refuge  in  "Khorasaii  forty-nine  years 
^f  ore  the  ^era  of  Teedejerd  (632  A.  D.)  or 
:^mt  583.  Here  they  stayed  100  years,  or  till 
..  p.  683,  then  departcid  to  thd  city  of  Horauus 
>rmnz '  in  the  Peieian  Galf ),  and  after 
^ying'  fifteen  years,,  proceeded  in  698  to 
J  u,  an  island  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
:^tiawar.  Here  they  remained  nineteen 
^rd,  to  717|  and  then  proceeded  to  Sanjan, 
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a  town  about  twenty-four  miles  south  of 
Damaun.  After  300  years  they  spread  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Guzerut,  and 
established  the  sacred  fire  successively  at 
Barsadah,  Nausari,  near  Surat,  and  Bombay. 
The  Zeud-avesta  contains  the  record  of  the 
Arian  race  in  their  occupation  of  successive 
countries  to  which  they  moved. 

The  oldest  portions  of  this  book  are  Higti 
Baetrian^  and  approach  vety  toear  to  the  Veda 
language.  The  Zeudavesta  was  translated 
into  Greek  some  time  after  Alexander's  death 
by  Hermippus^  tbe  peripatetic  philosopher, 
the  pupil  of  Callimachns,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  teamed  scholars  of  Alexandria. — Bov^' 
bxty  Quarterly  Reviei^  1866,  No.  viil  p.  67. 
JiuUer't  Lectures  p.  192.  Dr.  Haug  on  the 
Origin  of  the  ParH  RdigioH.  See  Aryan,  fiin- 
doOj  India)  Sakya  Mnui,  Yendidad,  Zertmht, 
Zoroaster,  Barbarian. 

ZEND-RUD^  a  censideiable  river  which 
rises  among  the  mountains  of  Sfaamkheh  In  the 
Bakhtjari  coustry  ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  fai«ang  from  those  mountains^  there 
is  an  exoeeditigly  lofty  bi'idge,  the  Pul*i>Kelleh 
with  three  arches. — (hueUy's  TrtJOfeU  vol.  iiL 
p.  16«  See  Iran,  Ispahan.  Pearls* 

ZfiNGABAD.  The  tribe  of  Karim  Khan, 
king  of  Persia,  whose  dynssty  wait  ovtt" 
thrown  by  the  Kajar  tribe,  that  of  the  present 
king.  When  they  came  first  into  these  parts, 
they  were  wandering,  but  they  are  now  settled 
in  villages.  There  are  a  great  many  besides 
established  in  Zengabsd,  and  many  in  the 
Pasha  of  Bagdad^s  army. 

Kerwei... fumUM  fO    Cedent faikilHfle  100 

of  the  Feili  tribo.  Qouttei. ....••      ,,      100 

Lor. ,»        60 

None  of  these  tribes  depend  on  the  Jaf, 
though  the  Jaf  have  many  families  from 
among  them  under  their  protection,  which  are 
not  reckoned  here.  The  Jaf  being  strong  and 
well  protected,  are  daily  scquiring  additions 
to  their  numbers  from  })er8ecuted  members  of 
other  tribes.  None  of  the  above  tribes  aie 
entire.  They  are  only  fragments  of  tribes,  of 
which  parts  exist  also  in  the  territory  of 
Cermansliah,  or  of  Luristan. 

ZENGHALI-PATSE.  Tsx.  Verdigris. 

ZENGI-HAR.  Beko.  Myrobalan^ 

ZENGIS.  See  Cbeiigis,  Kamrau* 

ZBNNAAB.  See  Zonar. 

ZENO.  SeeYedas. 

ZENZEUO.  It.  Ginger. 

ZEOCRITUM  DISTICHON.  fieaufj.  ^yiv 
of  Hordeum  disticbon,  Linn. 

ZEOLITES.  A  family  of  minerals  compose^ 
of  silica,  alumina»some  idkali,  and  some  watei; 
They  are  abundant  near  Naldroog. 

ZEPHON..  Hbb.  Typhoon. 

ZEPHYRANTHES  TUBISPATHA.  I9 
TenasseriiUi  are  one  or  two  species  of  zephyran* 
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thes  of  the  amaryllin  tribe,  which  were  intro- 
duced from  Dr.  Carey's  garden  at  Serampore  ; 
they  grow  very  well,  and  form  haudeooie 
border  flowers — Jia$on, 

ZEPHYRITS.  SeeKaiPa, 

ZERAIT.  Pkrs.  Agricultare. 

ZERAMBAD.  Pkrs.  Zedoary, 

ZERAMBAD,  also  Jad war, Ar.Pers.  Cur- 
cuma zedoariai  Roxb, 

ZEBAPHIM,  8  former  money  of  account 
■of  Goa,  of  240  Portuguese  reis. — SimmontTs 
Did, 

ZERAWAND-DARAZ,  Zerawand-ut-ta- 
wil  Arab.  Fkrs.  Aristolochia  longa. 

ZEUDAN.  There  is  a  fresh  water  lake  in 
the  plain  of  Zerdan,  in  the  Persiau  province 
•of  Fare. 

ZERQUL.  HiMD.  CalenduU  officinalU. 

ZEKKA.   To  the  southward  of  the  river 
Zerka  commences  the  country  anciently  iur 
iiabiled  by  the  pe<»ple  ccdled  Ammonites;  a 
•country  in  those  days  as  remarkable  for  its 
rich   iHTodu  :tiou8,  as  for   the  number    and 
strength  of  the  cities  which  ooverad  its  sar^ 
-face.     It  is  now  one  vast  desert,  having  long 
since  ceased  to  be  inhabited  by  man  in  a  civi- 
lized state.     TI16  ruined  city  of  Amman  is 
still  known  by  its  ancient  name  as  the  capital 
<o{  the  Ammonites ;  it  was  one  of  the  most 
4incientof  the  cities  recorded  in  Jewish  history. 
It  was  likewise  called  Rabath  and  Osterath, 
and  subsequently  Philadelphia,  having  been 
rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.     The  prin- 
^pal  ruins  lie  along  the  banks  of  a  small 
river^  called  Moiet  Aramau^  or  water  Amman, 
running  through  a  Talley  bordered  on  both 
eides  by  barren  hills  of  flint.     This  stream, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  pond  a  few  hundred 
paces  from  the  south-west  end  of  the  town, 
nfter   passing  under   ground   several   times, 
empties  itself  into  the  river  Zerka.     A  large 
theatre  has  been  excavated  in  the  side  of  the 
eastern  hill  and  opening  towards  the  river. 
It  has  forty-two  rows  of  stone  seats  fourteen 
inches  high,  and  twenty  broad,  divided  into 
three  poitions  by  two  open  galleries.     Before 
the  theatre,  and  between  it  and  the  stream, 
are  the  remains   of  a  beautiful  colonnade. 
Eight  columns,  fifteen  feet  high,  are  standing 
with  Corinthian     capitals    and  entablature 
entire.    There  are  the  shafts  of  eight  other 
columns.    The  space  intervening  between  the 
river  and  the  western  hills  is  entirely  covered 
with  the  remains  of  private  buildings  now 
only  used  for  shelter  for  camels  and  sheep, 
there  is  not  a  single  inhabitant  jremaining, 
thus  realizing  the  prophecy  concerning  this 
devoted  city,  as  Ezeldel  writes,  I  will  make 
Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites  a  stable  for  camels, 
and  a  couching  place  for  flocks.     Behold,  I 
will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  thee  and 
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deliver  thee  for  a  spoil  to  the  koiilitt;! 
cut  thttc  off  from  the  people,  andtutt 
to  perish  out  of  the  countries ;  1  will 
thee.     The  Ammonites  shall  not  be 
bered  among  the  nations.     Babbak  (tlie 
city)  of  the  Ammonites  shall  be  a 
heap.     Ammon  shall  be  a  perpetoil 
tion. — RohiniOH^9  Travds.  90L  L  p.  17i 
ZERKUNNEE  PASS.  SeeEbybs. 
ZERNEIK-ZARD.  Pub.  ArseDie-Ti 
sulpburet  of  arsenic. 

ZERRAH.  Ar.  a  spring  of  watsr ;  ibM 
lake,   particularly,  a  salt  lake.   TbeGbp 
Sea,  the  picturesque  Uramiyah,  end  1i| 
Zerrah  or  Durrah,  in  beiatan,  Baki^ii 
Fars,  and  others,  are  instanoes  of  salt  whi 
lakes  ;  fresh   water   lakes  are  met  iritk  1^ 
the  tracts  below  Babylon,  and  sg^  bdMS 
the  Elbiirz  rani{eon  the^ioresof  dieCkqi^ 
ZERTUSHT.  See  Zoroaster. 
ZERUKBAD.  Arab.  Zedoaij. 
ZERUMBAD.    Pkbb.  Corcama  adoof 
JSaxb. 

ZERUMBET  SPECIOSUM.  J^.^\ 
Alpinia  nutans,  RoMot, 

ZEUS.  Ruud.  Carrameen,  Tax.  ft 
Palankeen  boy's  fish  of  Madras.— !• 
Mat,  Med.  p.  155. 

ZEUS.  A  deity  amongst  the  Oreeks,  4 
attributes  similar  to  the  Roman  Japitei^  tl 
chief  of  the  gods;  the  Egyptian  Zens,  sijpii 
spirit  (Ilvcii/ia).  Amongst  the  Greeks,  & 
meilichios  was  the  friendly  Zens  ;  is  U 
amongst  the  Aryan  hindus,  adorados  « 
ofifered  to  ether,  the  air,  the  atmcepkfl 
as  Indra,  (Zeus)  with  the  sactifioe  ( 
milk  and  the  fermented  joice  of  planta  i 
the  letter  z  be  in  any  tongue  traoafflobH 
into  d,  Zeus  would  be  Dens,  and  in  the  tosfi 
of  Aryan  origin,  deo,  dev,  deva,  meiBjp 
while  sbeo,  shev,  sheva,  shiva,aheb,i8aliw 
deity.  The  z  in  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  «« 
changed  in  the  Latin  to  j,  as  the  geiiiliit< 
Jupiter  Im  Jovis.  See  Bactria. 

ZEWAR,  or  Kali  zewar.  HiNm  Bupifli« 
marginatum. 

ZEYLAH,  in  kt.  W  22'  N.,  long,  fl 
30'  £.,  is  a  town  of  some  importance  osd 
eai«t  coast  of  Africa. 
ZEZL  Hind,  of  Spiti,  a  kind  of  bsii?* 
ZHAD.  See  Kunawer. 
ZHAKHA.  SeeKiang. 
ZHAMO.   Bhot.  Sciurus  lokriah,  M 
ZHANGAB.    Hiin>.  Dolomisaa  mno^ 
phala. 
ZHBANG.  HiKD.  PhiladelphoB,  ip. 
ZHIKAK.  HiMD.  Daphne  oleoides. 
ZHIKO.  Hind.  Lonicera  hypoleBca.      | 
ZHINQ.  Tibetan.  Cultivated  land.   ^ 
ZHO.  Tib.  The  domestic  animals  is  I^. 
are  principally  ponies,  the  yak,  the  dfl^^ 
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imles,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.    The  zho  is  a  !  tricts,  nnder  eoUeeton  Md  magistrates  or 

'        '       ~    '  '  deputy    commissioners,  «vith   joint,   deputy, 

assistants  and  extra- assistants.  In  the  Ben- 
gal Presidency  these  districts  are  in  must 
cases  grouped  into  divisions,  each  under 
a  commissioner  supervised  by  a  revenue 
board  or  financial  conimiKsiuuer.  English  conn* 
ties  average  1,000  square  miles  in  extent.  In 
India  they  aremach  larger.  In  Bombay,  for 
instance,  oollectorates  average  aboat  6,000 
square  miles,  and  Khandeish  is  supposed  tO'  be 
]  5,000  square  miles. 

ZILVER  DuT.  Silver. 

ZILZARCH.  Hind.  Pers.  rasant,  the  ex- 
tract of  berberry  root. 


ZIMARRUD,    also 
Emerald. 

ZIMB.  Abyss. 

Dogdy,  Eno. 

T*zirab,  HsB.  , 

The  Zimb-insect  is 


Permataeju.   Malay. 


Exodus  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  28 ;  Deut  vii.  20  y 


lybrid  between  the  yak  and  the  common  cow, 
'he  female  is  eslled  a  zho-mo. — Mn.  Htrvt^^ 
XdwHiwti  of  a  Lady  in  Tartary^  vol,  i.  p. 
98. 

ZHUK.  Hind.  Spiraea  Kamtschatika. 

ZHUN6RAM.    See  Kunawer. 

ZIAMBA.    See  Marco  Polo. 

ZIARAT.  Pilgrimage  to  a  mahomedan 
tint's  shrine  ;  also  the  visiting  of  the  grave 
f  a  mahomedan  relative. 

ZIARAT  VALLEY,  in  Belochistau,  is  of 
onsiderable  extent,  well  watered,  and  culti* 
Sted.  Bee  Beluchistan. 

ZIB.  Arab.  Guana. 

ZIBAKH.  Ar.  Mercury. 

ZIBELLINA,  the  Khatun  Bulugan,  wife 
r  Arghun  Khan,  had  been  married  to 
.baka,  but  on  his  demise,  according  to  the 
astoni  of  the  Mongols,  she  passed  to  the 
rda  of  her  step  son  Arghun  Khan,  Rablai 
[ban's  great  nephew.  His  wife  was  Zibel- 
na,  the  Khatun  Bulugan,  a  lady  of  great 
Miiity  aiid  ability.  On  her  death,  Arghun 
int  Marco  Polo  for  another  wife,  out  of 
le  Mongol  tribe  of  Bayant,  but  Arghun 
ied  before  the  lady  Kuka-Chin  was  brought, 
lid  she  passed  to  Ghazan,  the  nephew  of 
rgbnn,  for  Arghun  had  *  been  succeeded  by 
ai-Khato,  his  brother — Quart  Rev.,  July 
868.     See  Polyandry,  JewM,  Marco  Polo. 

ZIBELLINE.     Fb.  Zibellino.  It.    Sable. 

ZIBETH.  Gkr.  Zibetha.  Lat.  Zi- 
»tto.  It.    Civet. 

ZIDER,  also  Apfelwein.  Grr.     Cider. 

ZIFFAP.  Ab.  HiiTD.  leading  a  bride  home. 
ZIFr-I-RATB,  and  Zift-i-yabis,  Arab. 
tianaj,   and    Catrain,    Hind,  are  varieties 

resin,  colophony   and   dried  tar, — Fowdl 
ttnd  Book,  «.  1  p.  410. 
ZIFT-I-RUML  HiifD.     Pinns  longifolia, 
io  dried  tar.  Zift«i-ratab  and  Zift-i-yabis, 
ae  resin  or  tar*  dbc. 

ZIGANAH  is  twelve  leagues  from  Trebi- 
ad  on  the  road  to  Erzrum,  and  gives  name 
»  pass  oalled  the  Ziganah  Dagh. — YuU 
Uhay,  L  p.  45. 
ZI6EUNE&  Qbb.  Gypsy. 
ZIGGER,  a  Baluch  tribe.  See  Beluchistan, 
»is»t,  Minghal. 

ZllL  BHGT.  Felis  diardi.  Dwn. 
ZIKKIR.  Arab.  RsmiBiscences  ;  amongst 
tliomedftnsy  repeating  the  attributes  of  God 
the  ereed,  also  devotion  towards  the  deity. 
ZIKB  ISMAIL,  also  Zikr-nl-awaz.  8ee 
>snl. 

ZILHUJ,  or  Zilhujja^  the  last  month  of  ibe 
tbomedan  year. 

ZILLAH.  Puta    In  India,  a  district   or 
rgA  division  of  a  country.  *  In  British  India, 

ds  proTince  is  divided  into  sillahs,  ot  die- 1  Dent.  vi.  20 ;  the  Saiabim  of  Eaek.  ii:  6 ;  and 
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Zebub,  HxB. 

Qloasiua  morsitane.  Lat. 
translated   hornet   in 
28 
Joshna  xxiv.  12.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  Isaiah  could  have  in  view  any  other  in- 
sect when  he  says — *'  The  Lord  shall  hiss  fur 
the  fly  that  is  in  the  nitermost  part  of  the 
rivers  of  Egypt."  (Isaiah  vii.  18).     The  origi* 
nal  word  rendered  '  fly*  in  the  translation  is 
'  sebub/  and,  as  Brace  observes,  **  the  Chaldee 
▼ersion  is  content  with  calling  this   aninlal 
simply   *zebnb/  which    signifies  the  fly  in 
general,  as  we  express  it  in   English.     The 
Arabs  call  it  *  zimb*  in  their  translation,  which 
has  the  same  general  aignification.     The  Ethi- 
opic  translation  calls  it  '  tsaltsalya,'  which  is 
the  true  name  of  the  particular  fly  in  Geer, 
and  was  the   same  in   Hebrew/'     Bruce  has 
given  a  graphic  account  of  this  fly, 'and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  insect  is  related 
to  the  family  of  CEstridae.    The  Latin  Asilns 
<ind  the   Greek  otorrpos  were  probably  only 
different  pronunciations    of  the  same    term 
^hartsirah,'  as  this  fly  is  called  both  by  Moses 
and  Joshua.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  in  the  9th  vo- 
lume of  the  '  liuniean  Transactions,'  part  ii.^ 
1843,  refers   the  fly   allnded   to  by  Moses 
(and  said  to  **  hiss  and  make  a  noise")  to 
CBstros  bovis,  and  remarks  on  Bmoe's  figore, 
that  it  bas  no  resemblance  to  the  genns  of 
flies  the  Cuterebra,  but  is  rather,  though  with 
something  flections  about  it,  altied  to  the  ge- 
nns 8tomoxys>  or  perhaps  Tabanus,  Ijoth  of 
which  genera  are  certainly  silent  flies  in  their 
attttcka  on  cattle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  olcrrpo*  was  a  perfectly  distinct  insect  from 
any  of  the  moderuCEstridsBt.  Dr.  Harris  gives  as 
names  of  flies,- the  Oreb  oi  Ex.  viii.  20 ;  the 
Zebob  of  2  Kings,  i  2,  8,  6,  16 ;  the  Debnri 
rah  of  Judges  zir,  18,  and  Pftalm  czviii   12  ; 
the  T-sira  of  Ex.  xxiii  28,  Josh,  xxiv:  12, 


ZINAT  UN  NI8SA. 


ZUKJ. 


11^6  Bak  of  Mattb,  xxui.  26.^Kirhu  <in4 
Spence^  Introduciion  to  Entomology^  SurrU 
JVatural  Uiitorjf  ofOU  BibU,  page  139. 

Z[MBIIj.  Hind.    F<»taniugetoii  gramineaa. 

ZIMBJOON.    Dilletiia  aarea.  iSm. 

ZIMIONG.  Bhot.  MttBteU  Bubbemachar< 
lana<  Hod,  Bly. 

ZIMMA.  BuRM.  Chickraasia  tabularia^  Ad, 

ZIMMAY.  See  Karen,  Laos. 

ZIMME.  See  Maha-radza-weng. 

ZIMM£[l.  Geb.  Timber. 

ZIMMETy  or  Kaiiehl.  Gxa*  Cinnamon. 

Z£N.  Pkbs.  HiNa  Guz.  a  aaddle  ;  pro* 
poaiicad  2ieeD. 

ZINAR.  The  sacred  cord  worn  by  the  Parai 
zoroaatrians,  and  amongst  hindooa  by  the  brah- 
man, kshatrya,  vaisya,  and  five  artizan  castes, 
the  goldsmith,  ironMmith,  carpenter,  brnzier  and 
stone  mason.  It  is  pronounced  and  written 
▼ariously  Zennar,  Zonnar,  Zinnar,  Zouar,  and 
has  the  names  of  poitoo  and  zendiam  or  jau- 
diam,  amongst  the  peninsular  hindna.  Co- 
lonel Tod  describing  a  gift  t<»  the  aaiva  temple 
pf  Ekliuga  mentions  that  in  return,  the  do- 
nor, who  waa  the  prince  of  Me  war,  received 
)ea«oi;is  of  morality,  waa  initiated  into  the 
mysterious  ritea  of  Siva,  and  finally  waa  in- 
veated  with  the  triple  cordon  of  faith  (tin 
purwa  zinar)  by  the  hands  of  the  aage,  who 
became  hia  apirituai  guide,  and  bestowed  on 
his  pnpil  the  title  of  regent  (dewan)  of  £Uc- 
iin^a.  When  the  Carthaginian  gained  the 
jbatde  of  C-anna,  ha  measured  hia  auoceaa  by 
t]ie  buahela  of  rings  taken  from  the  fingera 
of  the  equeatrian  Romana  who  fell  in  that 
memorable  field.  Akbar  estimated  hia  by 
the  quantity  of  cordona  (zinar)  of  diatiuction 
taken  from  the  necka  of  the  B«\jpoot«^  and 
aeventy-four  and  a  half '  man'  are  the  re- 
corded amount.  To  eternize  the  memory  o{ 
thia  disaater,  the  naraerala  74|  are,  amongst 
the  Bnjput  race^  tilac,  or  accursed.  Marked 
on  the  bauker'a  letter  in  Rajaat'han  it  is  the 
etrongeat  of  seala,  for  the  '  sin  of  the  slaughter 
of  Gheetore'  is  thereby  invoked  on  all  who 
violate  a  letter  under  the  aafencuard  of  tl>is 
myi^terioua  number .-^Toc^'f  Bajaiihan^  voL  L 
p*  225,  328.  See  Zannar,  Zonar. 

ZINAT  UN  NISSA,  daughter  of  the  em* 
pecor  Aurungzeb.  Kazi  SBhahab  ud  Din,  follow- 
ing Khafi  Khan,  atates  that,  in  her  yoang  days 
•h,e  beqame  attached  to  the  young  ri^ah  Ssr 
hoo,  and  the  two  young  people  having  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  together,  on  one  occaaioni 
Annangzeb  observing  them  in  the  aame  room 
Iprbad  all  future  interoourae.  Aurungzeb  died 
at  Ahni^BUggv  io  ^^  Dekhao.  where  ha  was 
provisionalty  interred  (somp  Kya),  and  his  re- 
mains were  afterwards  fipally  placed  ii^  a 
tomb  on  the  hill  at  Eosa  near  Dowlatabad, 
^d  over  bi^e  remains  is  a  very  sim^e  cnpola 
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Zincara,  U 

Zineium,  ■ 

Tambagi'patiii  lid 

Sehpaater*  M 

Sooo;  Chinak,  I 

Sang-fusri,  tj 

Tutaiiagiiis,  nl 


or  donie<  -  At  Aurm^alMd^  hew^vif,  ii 
splendid  tomb  of  his  dan^ter; 
the  author  of  Travels  of  a  Hindop  MtUt 
the  Zinat-Mujijeed,  more  conijuonly  oM 
Rooniari-mosjeed,  or  Maiden  Moaqoi^ 
built  by  Ziuat-ul-Nissa,  the.  viqpn 
of  Aurungzeb,  who  like  Jehaa-sn 
unmarried.  The  princess  who  ^ih  il, 
ing  declined  entering  into  the  nianiag»  ^ 
laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money  ia  tli^  ihai 
mosque,  and  on  completing  it  she  boiUsnt 
sepulchre  of  white  marbitf,  stnrroQodfldlfi 
wall  of  the  same,  in  the  west  consriltll 
terrace.  In  thia  tomb  slie  was  baiiad  iail 
year  of  the  Hejira  1122,  correspen^fit 
the  year  uf  Christ   UlO.—Tr.UM^l 

ZINBAORI.  Amongst  the  Japao€ie»ii 
surcoat,  with  gold  tissue  facing. 

ZINBYEWN.    BuBM.  ?  DlUenis  8^ 
ZINC.  Eno.  Fb. 

Peh>ynen,  Oanr. 

Peh-t*ung,  ,, 

Spelter ;  Dut. 

Sung  basri,  Dok* 

Speltre ;  tutenague,  Eno, 
Zinco;  Cink,  It. 

Stannnm  Indieum,   Lat. 

Zinc  was  first  mentioned  by  Faneri^ 
in  the  16th  eentmy,  under  the  name  rflk 
turn;  it  does  not  occnr  in  a  native  static  I 
is  obtained  from  its  ores,  which  an  elM 
Uie  sulpharet  and  carbonate  of  saa 
iMitive  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  blends  i 
discovered  by  Mr.  W.  Malnwaring  in  i 
Madura  province,  bat  whether  thsM 
yelloiv,or  black  blend,  Dr.  Aiualiehad  notlii 
able  to  learn.  Zinc  has  Ling  been  ioyt^ 
from  China  into  India.  The  name  tnttSif 
by  which  Chinese  »ne  waa  known  is  li 
merce,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  IW 
tutanagoro,  and  it  was  at  one  tiias  al 
Indian  tin  (Stannnm  Indiennj).  Tktffrt 
zinc  were  no  doubt  employed  by  the  aasN 
in  making  brass.  Zinc  is  found  in  At  4 
of  an  oside,  but  principaUy  as  a  tiil|M 
(Blende),  and  an  impure  earboaats(Cihi^ 
From  both  ores  it  is  first  c^mvertad  ia>^ 
oxide  by  the  proeess  of  roasting,  aad  i 
reduced  to  the  metallio  form  ^  tke^ 
carb<maceou8  matter,  when  it  roa^  tttitfj 
fuaed  or  aubiinied.  Until  purified  if  a«^ 
dtetiUation,  it  eoutsina  aa  impontiisitf 
portions  of  other  metals^  as  iran,  i^ 
araenic,  itc*  In  a  biokeD  bonldar  that  a  m 
brxmght  to  Tavoy,  was  a  laisa  vaia  sf^ 
ore  that  was  judged  to  be  mack  Um 
black  sulphuiat  «f  aino.  lib^  Hmm 
never  able,  however,  to  aaoeitniii  the' 
whenoe  it  vas  ImMight. :  Dr.  HeSv 
the  ensteooa  of  ores  of  aiiic  in  tfte 
islands.  .  He  aeys :  "  The  etket  em 
5  »0 


ZIMC-BLOOM. 


ZIKOAR. 


and  siuc,  discovered,  are  of  less  importance,  | 
tbough  tbe  latter  may  contain  some  silver. 
Ju  British  Lidia,  »nc  is  ased  in  forming 
alloys  :  of  tfae^e,  there  are  nlloyf*,  with  load, 
chiefly  used  on  account  of  tbe  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  tamed  or  £led.  1  lb.  of  cop- 
per to  2  02.  yields  a  red  coloured  ductile  alloy, 
with  6  oc,  is  common  pot  metal,  brittle  when 
waroaed. 

Zinc,  tin  and  lead  alloys  ;  1^  02s-  tin,  ^  zinc 
16  copper,  pumps  and  corks  requiring  great 
tenacity. 
1^  tin  and  2  02.  brass,  to  16  copper,  to  be 

cut  into  teeth. 
1^  to  16  for  turning  work. 
1 1  to  16  nuts  of  coarse  threads  and  bea[rittgs. 
The  hilly  country  of  Mewar  has  always  been 
known  to  abound  in  metaUiferous  ores,  and  it 
18  supposed  that  the  produce  resulting  there* 
from  was  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth,  by  which 
former  raiias  of  Udypura*  were  enabled  to  con- 
tend successfully  for  so  many  years  against  the 
might  and  power  of  the  Delhi  emperors.    The 
most  celebrated  of  these  niines»  are  undoubt- 
edly  those     of    Jkwar,  where   tbe    ore    is 
foand  iu  Yttua  3  or  5   inchea  thick  and  some 
tiaiesin  bunches,  in  quarts  n>ck  and  mixed  with 
other  stone.  The  pieces  are  broken  with  a  ham- 
laer,  and  freed  from  the  quarts  rock,  with  which 
it  is  mixed.     The  pure  ore  being  very  friable, 
18  then  pounded  and  freed  from  quartz  and 
placed  in  cruoiblea  some  8  or  9  inches  high  and 
3  inches  diameter  ;  with  necks  6  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch   in  diameter.    The  mouth 
being  fastened  up,  the  crucibles  are  inverted 
and  placed  in  rows  on  a  charcoal  furnace,  when 
the  ore  is  fused  in  about  3  or  4  hours.  If  pieces 
of  the  quartz  are  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
ore^the  crucibles  break.  From  each  crucible  tbe 
quantity  of    metal   collected  does  not   vary 
much.  In  China,  zinc  is  used  in  forming  a  gun 
metal,  and   hi  easting  shot,  and   is  therefore 
retained  as  a  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  Qov- 
emmeut    The  zinc  mines  are  probably  in 
the  province  of  Kwei-chau  but  it  is  largely 
obtained  from  Yung-chang-fu  in  Yunnan  and 
Han-kou. — Captain  X    C-  Brooke y    of    the 
Mewar  BJud  Corps^  in  Beng.  As  Soc  Journal, 
No,  III  0/  1850,  />.  212.   Aim.  Mat.  Med.  p. 
58.  Eitay  Bind.  p.  100.  BoJ^de  MSS.  Smith 
Chin.  Mat  Mtd.  McCuIIoMm  Com,  Die.  p. 
1269.  Ma^on^  Tenas&erim^ 

ZINC-BLOOM. 
liU-oui'-flbib,         Chin.  |  Calamine,  £no. 

This  is  obtained  in  the  Chinese  provinces 
of  Ta-yuen-fu,  Tseh-chau-fu  in  Shansi,  and 
from  places  in  Se-ch'uen  and  Yuhan.  It  is 
a.  calamine  of  considerable  purity,  resem- 
bling the  botrogen  or  zinc-bloom  of  mineralo- 
gists, and  is  beUsved  to  occur  in  China  associ- 
ated also  with  gold  and  silver :  it  contains  a 
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small  proportion  of  iron  and  lead  ;  it  is  alloyed 
with  copper  to  form  brass,  and  is  nsed  medici- 
nally.— Smith.  Mat.  Med.  GJUna. 

ZINCI  CARBONAS  IMPURUM  PRiE- 
PARATUM.  Calamina  preparata.  Calamine. 

ZINCI  SULPHAS, 
Khy  -ouk-khy  ea-tsha, 


BURM. 

Chin. 
Emo. 


Hwang-fan. 
White  vitriol, 
Sulphate  of  sino, 
Sulphate  de  ainc.        Fa. 


Schwefelsaures  sinkoxyd 

Gib. 

Safed  tutia,  HuxD. 

Sal  vitrioli,  Lat. 

Zinei  Sulphaf,  „ 

Jawar,  Malay. 

Vallai  tntam,  Tak. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  a  colonrleas  salt,  with- 
out odour,  but  haying  a  disagreeable  astrin* 
gent  and  metallic  taste  ;  it  is  found  native  in 
some  places,  and  is  known  in  India  by  the 
name  of  Sufed  toota,  or  white  vitriol.  The 
Chinese  obtain  it  from  Persia,  as  also  from 
the  provinces  of  Kausa  and  Shensi ;  it  is 
used  as  a  lotion. 
ZINC,  oxide  of. 


Cuiv. 
Emq. 
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Tutia, 

Sang-i-Batri 

Tiitum, 


Hind. 
Pbb8« 
Tax. 


Peh-yuen-tah, 
Oxide  of  moo, 
WhiU,.    , 
Flowera  of  sine, 

ZIND  ALU.  HiMD.  Per&  Apricot. 

ZINDA  SHAH  MUBAR,  a  maho^edaa 

saint. 

ZIN6AAT.  SeelUngoon. 

ZINGA-LAC.     Tavoy.      AQeiatrolobui 
carneus.  Wall. 

ZINQ.\B.  Vigne  surouses  that  modern 
gypsies  are  descendants  of  Kashmir  hindus, 
who  quitted  the  valley  after  the  persecutions 
by  Sikandar-Bat-Shikun,  father  of  Zyn-olabi- 
din,iuthe  year  ld96and  1400.  ArahShah, who 
lived  at  Samarcand  in  1422  also  in.his  life  of 
Timur,  supposes  it  possible  that  they  are  de- 
scendants of  buddhists  that  quitted  the  valley 
B.  C.  298,  when  persecuted  by  Nara  or 
Kiunars.  According  to  Baron  de  Bode,  the 
.gypsies  of  Persiik  are  known  as  Karachi  from 
the  Turkish  word  Kara,  meanmg  black  ;  also 
Kauli,  ( Kali,  Hind.,  black,  J  also  Susmani, 
and  though  Pottinger  and  Dr.  Trithen 
think  otherwise,  they  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  Luri  or  Lur  tribes.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Persia,  they  lead  a  wandering  life, 
but  always  aloof  from  the  other  erratic  tribes. 
They  exercise  the  trades  of  tinker,  farrier, 
the  men  being  musicians  and  the  women 
bayaderes,  the  women  dancing  at  the  Persian 
parties  or  majalis  to  the  music  of  stringed 
instruments  used  by  tbe  men.  It  is  in 
northern  Persia  that  they  are  known  as 
Kara-ohi,  and  in  Kermanshah  and  Kurdis- 
tan as  Kauli  and  Sttsmani.  M.  Khanikoff  says 
the  three  tribes,  Jughi,  Mazoug  and  Lull  in 
Bokhara  seem  gypsies.  They  profess  maho- 
medanism,  but  seem  to  have  no  religion  at  alL 
They  are  talU  round)  and  of  a  bromsed  com- 
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ZINGIBER  CASSUMUNAR. 

I^tftion ;  Iheir  white  teeth  are  not  oeneeeled, 
and  Mither  knsbaad,  father  nor  brother  seem 
to  care  the  least  to  whose  lipa  tbdr  own  are 
pressed.  The  Zingarro,  or  Ghnngar,  of  the 
Pun^by  are  a  wandering  housekss  race^  pro< 
bably  the  same  as  the  Ghinganeh  of  Turkey, 
the  Italian  Zingaio,  the  Spanish  •  gitano^  and 
the  Englifth  gypsy.  Aboat  Delhi,  the  race  is 
called  kuDJor,  a  word  which,  in  the  Punjab, 
properly  implies  a  courtezan  or  dancing  K^rl. 
— Ferrier  Joum.  p.  114-1 15.  PoUinget^s  Tra- 
vels. See  Ardelon,  Lnr,  Kara  Oghlan,  Ker- 
manj,  Mosul. 

ZINGEBIL.  Ar.  Qinger. 
ZINGIBER.  Lat.  Ginger. 
ZINGIBER,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  ZingiberaeesB ;  in  the  South  East  of 
Asia  mAny  species  of  Zingiber  occur,  some  of 
which  furnish  the  ginger  of  commerce. 
Amongst  the  species  may  be  enumerated, 

barbatum,  Wall.  Burmah,  Prome. 

capitatum,  Roxb.     Khassya. 
'  cassumunar,  lioxb.    British  India. 

caulinat  Grah^    Mahabaleshwar. 

chrysanthum,  Roxb,    Nepal» 

elatum,  Rascot.    Bengal, 

graharoiana,  Grah.     Salaette. 

ligulatum,  Roa^.    Nat'hpur,  Nepal. 
.)<^gifDlia,  Roxb. 

missionis,  WcUl,     Travancore. 

ingoga,  Roioot.    Japan. 

officinale,  RoHoe.    All  India. 

pandaratttm,  Roxb,  Burmah,  Tenasseriro. 

pardocheilum,    Wall,     Burmah. 

rdseufn,  Roicoe.    Gircars. 

rubens,  Roxb^    Rungpore. 

squarrosnm,  Roxb*     Burmah. 

zerumbet,  Roieoe,   AH  S.  E.  Asia. 
In  Tenassetim    and  Burmah  are    species 
named     Sa  Ewe,  Ehyeu  seing,  Me  tba  len, 
Eaneik,  and  Khung-htai  wen. 

ZINGIBERACE^E.     Rich.    The    Ginger 

tribe  of  plants  comprising  16  Gen,  156  sp.  viz., 

8  Cnatus, 
14  GlubU, 
a  Ho  mated  tU, 
7  Koacoea. 


2I06UN. 

ZINGIBER  OFFICiNAUC  Boecoa.lNk 

Jimaauam  sshspber,  Jmol, 

Miui. 
Mauai. 

?Ktt. 

Sabb. 


14  Zingiber, 
32  Curcatna, 
1  Dischema, 
9  Kaempfera 
14  Amomum, 
4  Blettaria, 


d8  Hedichium, 
17  Alpinia, 

2  Hellenia, 
5  Gasbrucbilaa, 

3  MonolopbuB^ 
1  Galangia, 


Alia, 

Isohit 

Zinjabil, 

Adnkay 

Adrakaa,  ,i 

Ammu  Ingaroo,   SivoH. 

Inii,  Tam. 

Al  lam,  Sonthi  (dry),  Tn. 


ZtDJahil,  Zipgabil.    Aa. 
Adrak,  Ada,  Bbng. 

Kb  yen-Being,        Bubm. 
Kan-Eiang,  CuiM. 

Peh-kiaing,  „ 

(/ommnu  Qinger,     Ehg. 
Narrow  leaved  ginger  „ 
Adrak,  Ada,  HivD. 

SoDtb  (dry  ginger,)    ,, 

The  native  country  nf  (lie  cowrnni  gioger 
plant  i«  not  known  ;  but  it  is  cnlttvated  ia  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  on  the  Blopesof 
the  Himalaya  up  to  5000  feet.  lIsflowtMBn 
small,  whitish  purple,  bat  il>very  rarely  flMds; 
the  roots  are  greatly  increased.     It  is  planted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  beds  of 
abont  six  feet  square,  and  in  a  rich  cultitated 
soil.     The  planting  consists  in  dividing  put 
of  the  green  root^  which  the  nati? es  first  soak 
in  a  mixture  of  cow^iung    and  water  jit  is 
then  planted  about  two  indies  deep  and  aboit 
one  foot  apart.    It  requires  a  great  deal  ol 
water^  and  to  be  kept  clear  ol  weeds.    Wbca 
the  stalks  dry»  the  ginger  may  be  taken  up ; 
I  although  it  is  sometimes  left  in  the  grooiid 
fur  a  couple  of  years ;  it  is  better  for  reoiaiii- 
ing  twelve  months,  and  muat  be  watered  dm- 
iiig  the  dry  season,   from  October  or  NonB' 
ber  up  to  February  nnd  March.  It  is  nsed  iitA- 
or  the  outer  round  is  rubbed  off  and  the  tost 
dried  in  the  sun.— Z>r.  (yShmughmnt^  p-  647, 
Roxb.  Fk  Ind.  M^wn.  Smiih.  Mat  Md. 
China, 
ZINGIBER  ZERUMBET,  Reah. 


2I]^GIBER  CASSUMUNAB.  Roxb. 

Zb  purpareiun  Moab.  \  Z,  Cliffordii         Andr. 

Ban  ada»  Bsao.  I  VaaA^drakatn.     Sans. 

Downy  l«aved  Qioger.  Enck  |  Karu  allama.         Tbl. 
Yellow  Zedoary.  „     i  Kurapasupu.  ,, 

Grows  throughout  British  India  and  has 
a  strong  camphoraceous  smell.  Bhizoma, 
muoh  larger  than  that  of  common  ginger, 
smells 'camphor  like,  tastes  hot  and  bitterish^ 
now  very  little  u8ed.-^/2<Kri.  FL  Ind*  vol.  i. 
p.  49.    (yShaughneujf,  page  6^3. 
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Anom.  serumbet,  WiUd. 
Batch,  BsNO.  Himd^ 
Mahaburi  Butcb, 


iQngiber  spminiD,  £aa» 
Brc^  leaved  gingerBM. 

,        ,,      Wahnguru,  Smca 

Found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  in  the 
woods  about  Calcutta ;  the  taste  of  the  root 
resembles  that  of  ginger,  but  is  bitter  as  veil 
as  aromatic.  It  is  not  used  in  medicine  bj 
European  practitioners. — (fShaughneuy^  p«y» 

648. 

ZIN-MD-TIN-WU.     See  Japan. 

ZINN,  also  Zinngeisserzinu.  Gbr.  PewUr. 

ZINNIA,  a  genus  of  planto  of  tbe  natod 
order  Matricariacee ;  some  of  them  as  Zimu** 
elegans,  alba,  crocea  and  various  others,  •« 
ornamental,  and  may  be  all  sown  at  the  «•■ 
meocement  of  the  riuns,  either  separately  « 
in  beds.  The  flowers  are  pretty  and  reqaii 
very  little  care  :  the  seed  as  it  falls,  Wjgam 
up  immediately,  and  from  i*^  profn«M> 
most  becomes  a  weed  in  the  garden. — iW** 

ZINNOBEB.  Qkb.    Onnabar. 

ZINPYUN  GYEE.  Bumc.  A  tijie* 
Moulmein ;  wood  used  in  ordinary  house  bwr 
ing GaLCal.Sx.  1862. 

ZINZEYED 1  See  BlfsagnaceA* 

ZIOGUN,  a  tiUe  of  tlia  secular  ea*««* 
JapaiL.    . 
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ZIBC0I7. 
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i  ZtBA.  Him.  Baplanitt  nuirgiiuitiiim  9iao  ting  a  preoiouB  Mone.     Sveon  is    ordiMrily 
^miinim  «yininiun,  Mago  nra  da  « iq^ciea  of  divided  into  three  vaneties,  the    x^oloofleea 


oralightly  umdky  or  jargoon,  the  bri^t  red 
or  hyacinth,  and  8rd,  the  greyiah ,  ^  brown- 
ish called   mcofute.^ Sri^ntfs  Minetmloffv 

ZIBCOOA*  in  lat.  W  62'  N,  long.  53**  13' 
E.,  18  about  2  miles  broad,  and  Is  the  highest 
island  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ptfsiau  Gulf 
ZIBDAD.    SeeKelat 
ZIRDUK.  Pjsbs.  Carrot ;  DAKcna  caeol^ 
ZIEECR.  Pees.  Melilotus  officinalis,  Xwmi* 
ZIRISHK:  Ladak.  Vitis  viiiifera,  linn. 
TK  and  A,  GKimi^s^ 

ZIRISHK    SHIRIN,  or  MithaZirishk  a 


V. 


tie-  nmbellifem. 

ZIRAH  QULAB.  HziiD.     Rosa  centifolm. 

ZIllAl  RANa  OiiN).  Shade  of  the  brown, 
cab  color  of  xnra  or  cummin  seed  ;  in  Posbtii, 
rilfiw  colour. 

ZIRAK  the  ancestor  of  the  Bamkaye  clan 
I  Afghans, 

2IIlA.SAF£D,Caminumcyminam,  Cumin 
ed,  ia  much  used  in  food  and  mesalih  oon- 
ments.-^-<?0ft2.  i^«&  2^p,  p,  I  S3. 
ZIRASIYAH.  HivD.  Ganun  gnicile,  also 
Qtminiim  oyminum«  Haek  cumnitn ;  some- 
nea  applied  to  casraway  seed;    the  name 

SLOTS' *^  ^^'TJ^'^^Tu^^^  1     ZIRISHK    l^ALKH,    or  Zi^sbt^ursh,  a 

k^lRUUdf,  aUo  calkd  hyacinth,  and  jar-    very  austere  berry  which  resembles  the  fruit 

QB,   18  a  mineral  which  ocoins  in  attached,    of  tlie  Berberis  lycium.— Pd«^Z,  Hafid  Mr^h 
liedded,  and  loi>se  crystals.     It  in  found '      •        -•-  "^  ^"'*^  -^^* 

£zpailly,   in  France>  Ceylon,    at  Fried- 
^fluam,    Norway,    CKreenland,  the  United 
itaa,  Ac     It  oontaina-^Silica  33*3,  Ziroo- 
V  66*7*     The  Zircon   iamily  is. richer   in 
dflon  than  m  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; 
m   fiMndiii    the  districts  of   Matura  and 
ffragam ;  jaitd  is    moat  abmidaait    in  the 
mer, '' Matura-diamoMl/'  is  thasiame  ap- 
ed to  its  finest  varieties  bj*  the  dealers  in 
tts.  Besides  the  two  well-establisheii  species, 
nmon  ztroon  and  hyacinth,  there  is  a  third, 
waive,  opaque  and  tincrystaliaed^  and  of  a 
rk  brown  colour.    A  specimen  of  it,  from 
fragam,  weighed  two  or  three  ounces.    The 
ighalese  are  oompleteiy  ignorant  of  the  true 
«re  of  xireoo.    The  yellow    varieties  are 
i  by  them  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  topaa,  the 
en  aa  tourmalines,  the  hyacinth  red  as  in- 
ar  rabies,  and  the  very  light  grey,  as  im- 
Fect  diamonds.   All  the  varieties  are  found 
the  beds  of  rivers,  or  in  alluvial  ground, 
icby  both  in  Saffragam  and  Matura,  is  of 

same  kind.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
ion  jewels  are  prob;ibly  zircon,  the  pale 
iety  of  which  aupplies  the  diamonds  used 
he  jeweling  (»f  watches  ;  and  which  is  often 
[  aa  an  inferior  khid  of  diamond.  It  occurs 
irystals  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance 
the  oxide  of  tin  (cassiterite),  with  which 
isomorphous,  also  in  rounded   grains, 


nred  red,  brown,  yellow,  greeuorgrey, 
Jy  white,  transparent  to  opaque,  doubly 
active,  lustre  more  or  less  adamantine, 
ak  white,  fracture  conchoidal  and  bril* 
t.  H.  7-5.  S.  Q.  4  to  475.  It  is  a  silicate 


1.  p.  319. 

ZIRISHK    TURSH.     Hind.      Berbwa 

vulgaris. 

ZIR-SHU,  Pkrs.  Gold-washing.  See  Kabul 
ZIRSUD.  Arab.  Curcuma  longa,  Rozb, 
ZITHA.    BuRM.    Castanea  Martabanica. 
ZITRONEN  SAFr.    Gbr.    Lemon  it^e 
atricndid.  ^ 

ZITRONEN  SHALEN,  Gsa,  Qtrua 
iimonum.  Lemon  juice,  Riua, 

ZITRONEN  SHALEN,  Gait  Lemon^DeeL 
ZITTWER.  Gbb.  Zedoary.  ^ 

ZITZKGbr.    Chints. 

ZIZYPHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  9rder  Rhamnaceaa,  of  which  seveial 
species  occur  in  S.  Enstern  Asia;  vis: 

slbens,  Roxh.  China. 

liexuosa,  Wally  Gosain  than,  Kashmir. 

glabra,  Roxb,    Chittagong. 

glabrata,  Heyne.  Mysore. 

incurve,  Roxb.  Debra  Dhoon. 

jiijuba,  Lam.  British  India,  Archipelago. 

lotu*,  Lam.  Fen,  N.  Africa.  * 

mirzaporensis,  RoyU.    Sheigotti. 

nitida,  Roxb.    China. 

nummularia,  W.  and  ^.Penin.  B.  India. 

cenoplia,  iftVf.  All  British  India. 

roxburghiana —  ?  Chittagong. 

rugosa,  Lanu  British  India. 

vulgaris,  Lam,  Persia,  Hindustan. 

lylopyrus,  WtUde.    Ghat  Hills,   Shergotty 
Ragonathpur. 

An  unidentified  species,  Zi-thi^  BuBlc. 
grows  in  Tavtiy,  and  yields  a  hard  and  dura- 
ble wood.     Oontaya-kulli,  Tel.,  another  spe- 


irconia,  ziroonia  66  23,  silica  33*77.  Vau-    cies,  a  large  creeper  common  in  Gahjam  and 


Lin's  analysis  of  zircon  from  Ceylon  is 
100  parts  zirconia  64'5,  silica  326, 
»xide  of  iron  2*0.  Not  decomposed  by 
B,  even  by  muriatic  acid  .;  hot  oil  of 
ol,  however,  acts  slightly  on  it.  The 
e  is  from  the  Arabic  word  zcrk,  signify- 
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Gnmsur,  has  a  circnmfereuce  of  1 J  feet.  One 
of  the  charcoals  used  in  making  country  gun- 
powder, is  made  by  burning  this  tree  and  the 
chatty  used  in  picottahs  is  placed  in  a  franie 
work  made  of  this  wood.— Ca|?tom  Afacd^n^ 
aid.    Dr.  WaUieh. 
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ZIZTPHU6  JUJUBA. 


Z1ZYPHT78  LOTUS. 


ZIZTPHUS  CABACUTTA,  Boxb.  qrn.  of  I  mon  all  over  ihe  Ponjab  op  to  3,000  or 


ZizyphuB  zylopyra,  WilkL 

ZIZTPHUS  ELLIPTICA  Boxb.  njn.  of 
Ssypbos  xylopyra»  WUld, 

ZIZTPHUS  FLEXUOSA.  Wall. 


Baij ;  Bad,        Kamoba. 
Ber-B«lnu»  Ravi, 


Btii*  Chkhab. 

8io]li,  Jhslum,  Kanoba. 
SiniU,  n 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  has  a  girth  of 
4-5  feet ;  it  grows  in  N.  W.  HimalayHi  not  an- 
common  at  places  from  2,400  to  6,500  feet, 
from  the  Ravi  to  near  the  Indas. — Drs.  Cleg- 
ham  and  J.  L.  Stewart. 

ZIZTPHUS  FLOMBUNDUS.  Wall. 
syn.  of  Berchemia  floribnuda,  Wall. 

ZIZTPHUS  OLABRATA,  Hej/ne. 
Zisjpfami  trinerTio,  J2ox&.  FL  Ind, 


KnrkattawoodA|io-TAM    KarukuTA.  Tam. 

Binbor.  Mahr.    Kakupala.  Tsl. 

Kurkatta  maram.    Tam. 

This  moderate  sized  treegrows  in  the  penin- 
sula of  India  ;  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  it  is 
most  conunon  in  cultivated  lands  and  in 
alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  less 
common  on  the  Bombay  sea  coast  than  inland, 
in  Coimbatore,  trees  wonld  yield  12  inch 
planks,  but  it  is  commonly  a  moderate  sized 
tree ;  its  timber,  of  a  light  brownish  colour,  is 
eKceUent,  bard  and  close  grained,  and  takes 
an  excellent  polish.  The  bark  affords  a  quan- 
tity of  kino  like  gum  both  by  exudation  and 
by  decoction.— ZJfxTT^  and  Gibson,  Voigt.  I  Su7e  kTOn  nia^  i'n  Pewian  Arad-T 


feet.  There  are  several  ▼arieties  in  the 
jab,  Z.  hortensis,  Z.  hysudrieoB.  It 
Pomum  Adamlof  Marco  Polo.  Hr. 
found  the  Ber  tree  generally  thi 
the  tract  between  Saiyad  Wala  and 
hore,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  not  ooi 
to  the  vicinity  of  villages,  and  att 
a  much  larger  aise  than  lie  had  elsewl 
as  also  does  its  fruit,  which  is  there  si 
palatable.  In  the  Bombay  presfideDfiyj 
Gibson  failed  to  find  any  Bpecifis 
between  the  wild  and  cultivMed  speciei.] 
grows  there  to  a  large  size,  fit  for 
sleepers,  for  which  latter  it  might  answer] 
in  the  dry  climate  of  Sind,  where  the 
common.  In  Coimbatore,  it  is  usosll 
small  size  but  the  dark  brown  wood 
grained,  strong  and  hard,  and  fitted  for 
net  making  purposes,  for  saddle-trees, 
plements  of  husbandry  and  sandals.  InBa 
ipah  it  is  scarce,  only  found  near  large  ton 
rarely  in  the  Pegu  and  Touughoo  font 
Us  wood  is  tough,  strong  and  dunUi»i 
used  for  carpentry,  well  emba,  wril  vkni 
and  ploughs:  and  for  makii«|f  chaicosi;! 
grafting  snd  cultivation  it  affarda  a  large  fni 
The  fruit  of  the  wild  kind  is  dried  and  pM 
dered,  as  was  done  witli  the  lotos  of  i 
Lotophagi.    This  powder  in  Arabia  it  oi 


ZIZTPHUS  JUJUBA,  Lam.;  Raxb, 
Z.  trinervia,  Jfoth.  |  Z.  Bororia,  Schult. 

Z.  mauritiana  H^cu/.  |  Bbamnai  jujuba,   Ltnru 


Zruf.  Ar. 

Uasli  Boddir.  An. 

Ber  tree.   Anolo-Hind. 


Bkno. 


Kulgaoh* 

Bher. 

Kul. 

Budri. 

NarikeU-kool. 

Piui, 

Hyi-bin. 

Hzee. 

Elanji  mara. 

Galimara. 

Bher,  DuK^HivD.  Mabb. 

Jujube  treo.  Emq. 

Blunt  leaved  Zizypb  us.  „ 

Nasuk. 

Bor. 


Bidara. 

Elentba. 

Perin  todali. 

Berra. 

Koli. 

ICurkhanda. 

Vadari. 

Phenila. 

Maha-debara. 

ttauda* 

Hasan* 

TellaDdy  maram 

EUendi.  • 

Regu  maoa. 

Ganga  regu, 

Regu  chettu. 
HiNO.  I  Karkandhava. 
Mabu.  I  RoDga* 

The  fruit 


»9 
»t 
»l 

BaABOL 

Baaic. 

ft 
Can. 


t» 


Malat. 
Maleal. 

tt 
Pamjab. 

Sansc. 

Singh 
ft 


Tam. 

»« 
Tbl. 

•» 


Unab. 

Nebbak,  Sidr. 
Nabik. 
Ber  ka  phal. 
Ber ;  Beri ;  Jari 
Kokan*ber. 


Ar. 


»> 


DUK. 

Hind. 
Panjab. 


Kuchra. 

Kiuar. 

KiaL 

Budderi. 

Klaodeipallam.       Tam. 

Kegu  pandu.  Tel. 


PUNJA 

Pkrs. 

«> 

Sans. 


The  seed  or  stone. 
Kinar-ki-binj.  Hind. 
Tliis  tree  is  found  every  where  in  the  south 
and  east  of  Asia,  in  Arabia,  in  Persia,  in  Ceylon 
throughout  British  India,  and  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, in  Sunda  and  the  Moluccas,  but 
growing  to  various  dimensions.     Itiscom- 
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Hindee  Ber  ehoouee.  The  bark  is  tf 
in  the  Moluocas  as  a  remedy  for  & 
rhosa  ;  the  root,  with  some  wrarnt  seeds,  i 
infusion  in  fever.  The  loseages,  and  tbtf 
ened  mucilage  called  jujubes  by  the  eaak 
ti oners,  are  prepared  from  this  and  firaali 
Z.  vulgaris,  a  native  of  Syiia.  Peraa,  m 
Hindostau.  A  variety  with  loug  fruit,  i 
scribed  by  Dr.  Wallich,  is  called  io  Bd| 
Narikeli  kool.  Its  reddish  colored  round  in 
is  about  the  sise  of  a  large  oli  ve^  and  ia  vd 
chatuies  and  pickles  ;  the  uncultivated  fr 
when  nearly  ripe  tastes  like  a  crab  apple  ;i 
a  small  sour  berry,  a  great  favorite  witki 
Burmese  and  Karen. — Royl^^  Illurir,f.\ 
O'Shaughnessy^  page  273.  Jafrtg^  Mm 
Aifis.  Mat  Med.  page  207-  Jiohdf.Mi' 
land,  Cleghorn  Pvajab  Report^  Kulbi\ 
Kangra  p.  82.  Dr.  Gibeon,  Voigt^  p^ 
Thw.y  Mr,  Latham f  Captain  BeddamL 
son^e  Journeys  vol.  II.  Dr.  J,  L. 
Wigld  No.  127.  M.  E.  J.  H.  Adams. 

ZIZTPHUS  LOTUS. 
Lote,  Bush.  |  Kabk, 

This   is  supposed   to   be   the  Arbor 
phagorum»  the  fruit  of  which  is 
by  Herodotus  as  eaten  by  the  Lotopkagij 
the    Arabs    still  eat  the    berry. 
lotus  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is 
,in    ancient    poetry ;  the    fruits   wai 
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ZIZrPHUS  SPIMACHBISTI. 


ZIZYPHUS  VULGARIS. 


by  Homer  to  be  m  sweet  ftB  boney,  and  when 
eaten  to  deetroy  the  love  of  tountry.  Poly- 
biua  states,  that  the  fruits  constituted  the  staple 
food  of  the  districts  in  which  they  grew  and 
also  yielded  a  delicious  wine. — O* Shaughnesiy 
page  272.  See  Diospyros  melanoxylon. 

ZIZYPHUS  LUCIDA.  Moon.  In  the 
Matele  and  Komegalle  districts,  of  Ceylon, 
very  abundant. — Thw.  Sn,  PlZeyl,  l,p.  74. 

ZIZYPHUS  NUMMULAR! A.  W.  and  A. 


Binr 

Bias. 

Mara  ber. 

Panj. 

Jar-beri 

HiKD. 

Zari, 

•f 

Jand, 

Jhslum. 

Karkanra 

PC«HTU. 

„  W 

)t 

Karkana 

Ravi,  Tkans 

Jareri, 

Panj. 

Indus. 

If  alia ;  Kokni  ber ;     „ 

Birosa, 

Salt  Ranob. 

This, 

small,  thorn] 

7    shrub 

grows  iu   N. 

Western  India,  and  abundantly  iu  the  Faigab  ; 
It  is  used  for  hedges,  and  its  bark  as  a 
tanning  substance.  It  is  eminently  charHC- 
teristic  of  a  dry  climate,  being  common  in  the 
most  desert  and  rainless  districts  of  the 
Punjab.  Its  fruit  is  a  small  red  drupe,  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  considered  by  natives  cool  and  as- 
tringent, useful  in  bilious  affections. — Powell 
Hand  Book  v.  /.  p.  337.  Thomson's  Travels  in 
Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  p.  305* 

ZIZYPHUS  (ENOPLIA.  AfiU.  W,  and  A. 
Zisyphus  napeca,  Roab, 


BuBlf. 


Paragi 

Pariogi. 

Parimi. 


Tbl. 


ft 


Kan-heee. 

Pen-lay-hsee.  „ 

Rrra-mioya-wel.  Singh. 

Koattay  maram.  Tam. 

This  shrub  is  common  in  Ceylon  and  in  the 
peninsula  of  India.  Dr  Gibson  had  never  seen 
it  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  but  as  a  climber; 
and  Wight  says  if  used  at  all  at  Goimbatore, 
it  can  only  be  for  small  ornamental  work. 
The  bark  affords  a  good  deal  of  kino.  Fruit 
eaten  by  the  natives,  its  taste  being  pleasant- 
ly acid.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  fresh 
root  is  said  to  promote  the  healing  of  recent 
wounds. — Itoxb.  O^Shaughnesn/,  page  273 « 
Drs.  Wight  and  Gibson  ^  Thw,  Voigt.  liokde. 

ZIZYPHUS  ORBICULARIS.    Schultz. 
syn.  of  Ziiyphus  xylopyra,  Wild. 

ZIZYPHUS  OXYACANTHA. 

SiDJli.    Hind. 
A  plant  of  Kaghau. — GUghom. 

ZIZYPHUS  ROTUNDIFOLIA,     Roth. 
ayo.  of  Zizyphus  xylopyra,   Willd, 

ZIZYPHUS  RUGOSA.  Lam.  W.etA. 

Maba-erra-minya.    Sinoh- 

Very  abundant  in  Ceylon  up  to  an   eleva. 
tion  of  2,000  feet— TAw.  £n.  PI.  Zeyl. l,p.  73. 

ZIZYPHUS   SORORIA.    Schdlt.    syn. 
of  Zizyphus  jujuba,  Lam. 

ZIZYPHUS  SPINACHRISTI,    Christ's 
tbomi  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  Pal- 
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estine,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt  j  is  about  eight 
feet  high,  and  has  ovate-toothed  smooth 
leaves^  prickles  twin,  one  straight  the  other 
incurved.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  the 
size  of  a  sloe,  and  much  eaten  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  This  plant  has  pliant  branches, 
is  covered  with  thorns,  and  being  not  un- 
common in  Palestine,  has  been  supposed  by 
Hasselquist  to  have  afforded  materials  for  the 
crown  of  thorus  with  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  crowned.  The  Paliurns  aculeatus 
however,  is  the  more  common  thorny  plant  in 
that  country. — Eng.  Gyc. 

ZIZYPHUS  TRINERVIA.  Don.  Mill, 
Roxh.  liotfi.  syn.  of  Zizyphus  glabrata,  Heyne. 

ZIZYPHUS  TRINERVIA.  Roxb.  syn. 
of  Zizyphus  jujuba,  Lam. 

ZIZYPHUS  TRINERVUS.  RoiO, 
Carookoovaelly.   Tamil.  |  Vatadella.  Sans. 

Ka-kou-pala,  Tel.  | 

The  leaves  of  this  species  of  Zizyphus  have 
but  little  taste  or  smell.  A  decoction  of  them 
in  cnnjunotion  with  others  of  the  same  nature, 
is  occasionally  prescribed  to  purify  the  blood  in 
cases  of  cachexia,  and  in  venereal  complaints 
of  long  standing.— ^iltnf.  Mat.  Med.  p.  76. 

ZIZYPHUS  VULGARIS.   Lam. 

Shanior.  Sctlu. 

AmUi,  ScTLEj  and  Ravi. 

Awmia. 

Amli. 

Amra. 

IraU. 


Beas. 


Chknab. 


•» 


*i 


»» 
»> 


Earkan-ber  Trans.  Inds. 


Kandika, 

Kandiari, 

Barari, 

Ganyere, 

CoQimon  jujube  tree,  Eno^ 

Fitni,  Pitni,  Ber      Hind, 

Phitni,  Jhblum.  Kakora. 

Kokan-ber,     Jhkl  Kan.  I 

In  British  India,  this  common  wild  fruit 
tree,  grows  in  almost  every  jungle.  It  is  more 
especially  cultivated  by  mahomedans  round 
their  tombs.  The  fruit  is  astringent,  but  some- 
times of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavor-beaten  chief- 
ly by  the  poorer  classes  and  wild  animals.  The 
fruit  is  oblong,  containing  a  stone,  and  bears 
twice  in  the  year,  the  best  crop  about  January  : 
after  this  is  over,  the  tree  is  pruned,  by  cut- 
ting off  nearly  all  the  smaller  branches.  A 
second  crop  succeeds  on  the  new  wood  in  the 
rains,  but,  from  being  full  of  maggots,  is  not 
eatable :  even  in  the  cold  weather  very  few  of 
the  fruit  are  free  from  this  insect.  The 
natives  pretend  that  they  have  a  remedy, 
which  prevents  the  fruit  from  being  attacked, 
but  Dr.  Uiddell  had  never  known  it 
succeed.  The  flavour  is  somewhat  that  of  a 
fresh  apple,  and  the  fruit  when  large  and  fine 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  He  succeeded 
best  by  budding  from  a  good  tree  on  a  common 
stock  raised  from  seed.  It  will  bear  well  in 
two  or  three  years,  but  requires  care  and 
watering  at  first.  A  fine  gum-lac  is  produced 
from  this  tree ;  the  cocoon  of  the  wild  silk 
worm  is  often  found  attached  to  it  It  is 
common   at   many   places   in  the    Punjab 
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ZODIAC. 

HimaUya,  especially   towards   the  west 
from  2,000  to  4,000  feet,  and  in  Kashmi 
6)000  feet.      It    also     occurs  in    the 
Bange,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  garde 
the  Punjab.     The  fruit  is  small  and  sour, 
is  eaten. — Dr,  J.  L.  Stewtrt.  RidddL 

ZiZYPHUS  XTLOCARPA.   GiBsof. 
Goifior.  Maor. 

Dr.  Gibson  says  th»t  this  tree  is  very  com*, 
inon  in  the  conat  juiigles  of  the  Bombay  Pte- 
fiidency,  but  he  had  uot  seen  it  inUnd.  It  is 
useful  only  for  torchea,  for  which  it  is  valu- 
able ;  the  fruit  burned,  forms  the  b«8e  of  a 
good  blacking  material. — Dr,  Gibwn, 

ZIZYPHU3  XYLOPYRA.  Willd.  Roxh 

Z.  orbicuUris,      SsKuU. 
Rhamuns  zylopjnu.  Detz. 


zoDua 

the  xodiae,  with  the  months  aniitiiMi 
^ponding  astronomical  periods:— 


(h^be  ehvttv. 
Ofttteohetiu. 


Tkl. 


i» 


g  d    o 


00    01    GO 
C9    ^i< 


ei  «o 


ep«p 
00  a» 


«  «5  01 


G<4 


**  —  Oo  T-4  e««)oa« 


•-•     e«     r-l  ^^  «-! 


o    ^  ^  — 
•O   00   o>» 


»n   o    ^* 


ss 


Ol    01 


Ok  o  9 


ra 


a  .. 


<  Ai  ^  M  a  t^a^ 


Z.  dUiptica,  Boxb. 

2S.  caroenttft,  J?oz&. 

Z.  rotuodifulia,        Eoik. 

Sooti*  '  Bombay. 

Gunuin  mara.  Can. 

Gati.  Hahiu 

.    Thia  small  thorigr  tree  grows  in    the    liot 
dry  parts  of  Ceylon  and  throogiioat  tiwaoiitb 
of  India,  and  can   alwiqra   be   recognized   by 
the  pale  colour  and  softness  of  the   under 
surface  of  its. leaves.     It  is  most  common 
below  the  ghauts  in  Canara  und    Sunda,   but 
it  never  grows  to  a  very  large  size.     It  \»  com- 
mon in  every  forest  on  the  coast  of  Ooroninudel. 
Ill  a  good  soil  it  grows  to  be  a   pretty  Urge 
tree,  with  a   tolerably   erect  trunk,   but   in 
general  it  h^  f«>und   in   the  state   of   a  large 
straggling  shrub.    Oattle  eat  the  leaves,  young 
shoots,  and  fruit     The  kernels  taste  like  fil- 
berts, and' are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  wood 
of  the  largest  trees  is  rauoh  esteemed  by  the 
natives,  being  yellowish  or  orange  ci>lored, 
very  hard,  and  dumble,  and  at  the. same  time 
not  very  heavy.     Its  wood  is  used  for  imple* 
ments,  and  its  round  fruit  is  employed  in  the 
arU,  being   much    used   by   shoe-makers  to 
blacken  leather  And  to  make  blackintf. — Dr, 
GihiOHy  V^y  Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl.  i,  ?4.  Cal 
cuUu  Cat.  JSx.  1862.  Ifohde  MSS. 

ZJHUT,  the  Jat,  Jut  or  Jit  race,  far  more 
numerous  than  perhaps  all  the  Rajp<K)t  tribes 
put  together,  still  retains  its  anoieut  appella- 
tion throughout  the  wh<»le  of  Sind,  from  the 
sea  to  the  Himalaya,  but  there  are  few  or  none 
in  the  t'hol.  Their  habits  differ  little  fmm 
those  who  surround  them.  Some  of  the  Jat 
are  hindua,  some  are  sikhs,  and  some  maho- 
medans, 

ZLOTO.  Pot.  Gold. 

ZMILACES.  Lat.  Cat's  eye. 

ZMILAMPJS.  Lat.  Cat's  eye. 

ZO^     See  Knnawer. 

ZOBEID.  See  Kashan,  Mesopotamia. 

ZOBEL.    Gkb.    Sable. 

ZODIAC.    The  following  are  the  signs  of 
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Hindoo  astronomers  have  divided  tin  i 
diao  into  27  equal  parts  called  Lnmr » 
sions,  of  13*  20'  each.   Their  names  are 


Aswini. 

Bharani. 

Erittika. 

Rohini, 

Mrigasiras. 

Ardra. 

Punnrvasu. 

Pushya. 

Aslesba. 


Mula. 

P.  Ashadh 

U.Ashidld 

Sravana. 

Dhanishtka 

Sata-bhisba 

P.  Bbadnp 

U.Bhadnp 

Bevati. 


Magha. 

P.  Phalguni, 

U.  Phaiguui. 

Hasta. 

Chitra. 

Swati. 

Visakhn. 

Anuradha. 

Jyeslitha. 

According  to  Mr.  Cokbrookeat  the^ioci 
the  vedas^  the  summer  solstice,  was  in  tile  ■ 
die  of  Ah^lesha,  the  9tli  lunar  mansion :  tbi 
fore  Regulus  was  half  a  lunar  mansioa+S 
that  is  15^  40'  east  of  the  summer  aott 
at  that  time.  On  1st  January  1859,  the  L« 
of  llegulus  was  U7^  52'  aO'.  Ueoes  M 
lus  was,  at  that  date,  hV  52'  30'  east  of  i 
summer  solstice.  The  summer  solstice  b 
therefore  retrograded  througk  42^  11'  30' 
42°'  208  since  the  epoch  of  theYedss.  hti 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices  move  b«^ 
on  the  ^liptio  at  the  rate  of  F  in  7S  J^ 
it  must  have  occupied  70  x  42^.  208  =  tf 
years  to  effect  the  change.  Hence  tie  4 
of  the  vedas  was  3039  on  1st  Jannaiy  IBft^ 
their  date  is  1181  B.C.,  i  e^  theeai^|ieit^ 
the  12th  century  before  thn  CSmtitK^" 
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20NAR. 

Artkdeacon  PratL  in  Beng*  As.  Soe,  Joum, 
No.  1  of  1862. 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT,  Uiis,  in  the  Bed  Sea 
and  in  Bombay,  is  far  brighter  than  in 
England.  Flashes  of  light,  oornscations  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis^  in  pyramidal  fonn,  would 
exactly  describe  tbe  phenomenon.  It  varies, 
however,  greatly,  and  often  for  some  dnys 
together  is  scarcely  Tisible.— ^ur^on's  Pilgri- 
mage to  Meeeahi  w>l,  i.  p.  307. 

Z0£.  PasHT.  means  son,  generally  spelled 
Zae,  Zye  or  Zie. 

ZOENIL.  Hind.  Pyrethrum,  »;>. 

ZOFO.  See  Kunawer. 

ZOGL  Dras  adjoins  Kashmir,  the  intercom- 
mnnicatton  being  by  the  Z<»gi  pass,  a  remark- 
able deproAsion  of  11,300  feet,  through  which 
flow  the  moist  winds  of  Kashmir^  and  Dras  is 
the  most  humid  and  fertile  province  of  Tibet. 

ZOHAK,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  . 
Arabia. 

ZOHRAHyOrZuhrah,  Ar.  the  planet  Venus. 

ZOHUK.  Ar.  Hind.  Peks.  noon*  Zohar- 
ka-namaz,  the  noontide  prayers. 

ZOILUS.  See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ZOLFO.  Jt.  Sniphur. 

ZOLIM-BURIRI.— ?  Schleichera   trijaga. 

ZOLLINGER,  a  Dutch  naturalist  who  re- 
sided a  long  time  in  the  island  of  Bali. 

ZOMO.  See  Kunawer. 

ZONAR. 
Poita,Poitu.  Benq.  |  Yajnopavifca.         Saks. 

Janeo.  Hind.  I  Janavi, 

Janeu.  „      1  Jbandiam. 

Janwez.  Mahr.  I  Yadnu-paTita, 

Pavitra.  Saks.  | 

The  SBonar,  the  sacred  cord  worn  by  the 
hindoos,  is  regarded  by  the  brahmins  as 
of  a  highly  mysterious  and  sacred  import; 
and  they  do  not  consider  an  individual  as 
fnlly  member  of  his  class  until  be  has 
assumed  this  holy  emblem.  Some  writers 
call  this  the  bnihminical,  or  priestly,  or  sacer- 
dotal thread  :  but  it  is  not  confined  even  to  the 
priestly  tribe,  being  worn  by  the  brahmin, 
chetrya  and  vaisya  castes,  by  the  Bed  or 
herbalists  of  Bengal,  by  the  five  komsallar  or 
artizan  castes  of  the  Debkan,  carpenters,  gold- 
smiths, braziers,  blacksmiths,  and  stone  cut- 
ters and  also  by  the  Parsi  zor9astrianp.  The 
zonar  or  sacred  irirdle  is  different  for  each  of 
tbe  ratees  who  wear  it.  It  is  imposed  with 
solemnity,  whence  the  three  castes  are  termed 
X>wija,  or  twice-born.  The  investiture,  with 
its  accompanying  formulas^  is  considered  to 
indicate  tbe  regeneration  of  the  individual. 
The  rite  is  applicable  to  all  the  three  superior 
oasles  or  the  brahman,  kshetriya,  and  vaisya, 
to  each  of  whom  the  term  Dwija  is  appropri- 
ate ;  although,  as  the  two  latter  are  con- 
sidered to  be  extinct,  it  now  signifies  the 
brAbmaa  only,    the  cord  of  tlie  btabmaD 
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should  be  made  of  cotton,  that  of  the  kshe- 
triya of  a  kind   of  grass,   and  that  of  the 
vnrsya  of  woollen  thread.    Tbe  inTestitnre  of 
the  first  should  take  place  betweeit  tbe  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  ;  of  tbe  second,  between 
six  and  twenty-two ;  and  of  the   third,  be- 
tween  eight    and     twenty-four.     If  delayed 
beyond  the  latter  period  the  individiii)  is 
oonsiddB|^  degraded    frtim    hrs    cast^     ^n 
essentiJJIpkrt  ^f  the  ceremony  is  Ae  eou- 
municatioii  of  ^eiQayatri  or  ba^jpiT^rse  of 
the  Vedas.  VarioPf^eremonies^iilS^  attendant 
upon  hindn  boys  b^i^^^  Hl%^  ^nd  tbe  a^e 
of  eight  yesrs.     Afte^  djjat  i^e,  and  before  a 
boy  is  fifteen,  it.  19  i;snSmt6  upon  him  to 
receive  this  ss^|yic|rlbl*^d,  Wilch  ^n^lfjf  variety 
of  prelimiiMp  ceremonies,  is  tl)us  pwfonsied. 
The  pri^  nrst  offers  a  buil£  eacrifice,  and 
worshi|Jl' the  snlasrrama,  repstf  ng  a  number 
of  payers.     Tbe  boy*s  white  ig;anneiits  are 
then  taken  off,  and  he  is  dresseikin  yellow  or 
red,  and  a  cloth  is  brought  ovw^his  head, 
that  no  sndra  may  ssq  his  face ;  after  which 
he  takes  in  his  right  hsMl^a  J^ancb  of  the 
vilva,  ^gle  marmehts,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  ia 
the  form  of  a  p4>uch,  and  places  the  branch 
on  his  shoulder.     A  poita  of  three  threads, 
made  of  the  fibres  of  the  sum,  to  which  a 
piece  of  deer's  skin  is  fastened,  is  suspended 
from  the  boy's  left  shonlder,  failing  under  his 
rigbt  anrm,  during  the  reading  of  the  invoca- 
tions. The  father  of  tbe  boy  then  repeats  certain 
formulas,  and  in  a  low  voice  pronounces  three 
times  the  Gayatri.    It  is  communicable  to  all 
three  and  is  tbe  following  :  O'm  !  bhnrbl)uv& 
ssuvaha,    O'm  !    tatsa    vit'hru    varennyam ; 
B'bargo  devasya  dbimabi  dhiyo,  yonafaa  pracho 
dayath.   0ml  Earth,  Air,  Heaven.  O'm!  Let 
us  meditate  im  the  supreme  splendour  of  the 
divine  sun»  may  he  illuminate  our  understand* 
ing.     After  this  the  suru  poita  is  taken  off, 
and  the  real  poita,  or  sacred  thread,  put  on. 
Dnriug  this  ceremony  the  father  repeats  cer* 
tain  formulas  ;  tbe  suru  poita  is  fastened  to 
the  vilva  staff,  shoes  are  put  on  the  boy's  feet, 
and  an  umbrella  in  his  hand.     The  receiving 
of  the  poita  is  considered  as  tbe  second  birth 
of  a  hindu,  who  is  from  that  time  denominated 
twice-born.    A  boy  cannot  be  manried  till  he 
has  received  the  poita.    Tbe  sacred  thread 
must  be  made  by  a  religious  brahman.    It 
consists  of  three  strings,  each  ninety-six  hands 
(forty-eight    yards),  which  are   twisted    to- 
gether :  it  is    then  folded   into    three,    and 
again  twisted ;  these  are  a  second  time  folded 
into  the  same  number,  and  tied  at  each  end 
in  knots.    It  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder 
(next  the  sklo,  extending  half-way  down  tbe 
right  thigh)  by  the   brahsaans,  ketriee^.and 
mqra  caatss.    The  first  are  usually  invested 
with  it  at  eight  years  of  age^  the  sacond  al 
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eleven,  and  the  vaisja  at  twelve.  The 
period  may^  from  especud  causes,  be  deferred  ; 
bat  it  is  indispenss^le  that  it  ehoald  be  re- 
ceived, or  the  parties  omitting  it  become  out- 
castes.  The  zouar  must  be  made  by  a  brah- 
man :  it  is  composed  of  three  threads,  each 
measuring  iiiuety>aix  hands  ;  they  are  twisted 
together,  and  folded  into  three,  then  twisted 
again,  making  it  to  consist  of  nine  threads, 
these  are  again  folded  into  three,  without  twist- 
ing, and  each  end  fastened  with  a  knot.  It  is 
put  over  tlie  left  shoulder  next  the  skin,  and 
hangs  down  the  right  thigh  as  low  aa  the 
fingers  can  reach  :  of  these  zonars,  a  brahman 
wears  four;  the  other  privileged  tribes  but  three. 
The  number  of  three  threads,  each  measuring 
ninety-six  hands,  for  the  sacrificial  string, 
may  have  some  mystical  allusion  to  the 
ninety-six  fixed  annual  sacrifices.  The  num- 
ber three  is  mystical  with  almost  all  nations  ; 
and,  with  the  biudus,  may  refer  to  the  same 
source  as  the  three  sacred  fir«s,  the  three  legs 
of  Agni,  the  trind  of  divine  powers,  &c; 
but  ninety-six  does  not  arise  from  any  ordinary 
process  of  three,  and  seven,  attd  two,  the 
distinguishing  numbers  of  Agni's  legs,  arms, 
and  faces.  Something  like  the  zonar  wa  Border- 
ed in  Numbers  xv.  38,  in  the  fringes  to  be 
attached  to  the  Arba  bamforih^  on  his  breast, 
and  which  every  Jew  still  wears. — HM>r^  p, 
379,  GoU.  Mylh.  Hind.  p.  154  155.  WUi&rCi 
Hindoo  Theatre,  p.  163.  Moor^a  Hindoo 
Fantheon,  Chow-chow,  p.  85. 

ZOLKADDER.  See  KHZzilbash. 

ZONATHERIA,  a  class  of  zoophytes. 

ZONE.  See  Semang. 

ZONNALU.  Tel.  plur.  Sorghum  vulgare. 

ZON^JRIDiE,  a  family  of  Saurian  reptiles. 
Tachydromus  sexlineatus,  the  Tachydrome, 
is  a  tropical  form  of  this  family,  and  is  found 
in  Cochin-Ghina,  China,  Borneo  and  Java. 

ZOOBA,  or  Zoobuh. 

ZOOFA  GABIS  ?  Abab.  Hyssopus  offici- 
nalis. 

ZOOL-FUQQAK.  An  ullnm,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  donble-bladed  sword  of  Ali. 

ZOOLHUJ,  the  twelfth  mouth  of  the 
mahomedans. 

ZOOUXJNNA,  the  name  of  Huseiti's  steed, 
meaning  a  winged  wolf. 

ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS  have  been 
established  in  Madras  in  the  People's  Park : 
the  animals  were  first,  for  several  years,  kept 
in  the  Government  Central  Museum,  Madras, 
which  the  editor  formed. 

ZOOMARA.  Arab,  a  double  clarionet. 

ZOOPHYTE,  from  the  Greek  Znov,  ani- 
mal, and  i^w,  a  plant.  *  The  charaoteris- 
tic  example  of  this  creature  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  coral^  and  authors  divide  thom  into 
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I.    Protoaoa,  including  Infusoris,? 
nifera,  and  Spongiadm. 

IT.     Polypifera,  including    the   Hjdn^ 
Sertularia,  and  Pennatularia. 

III.     Kchiuodermata  or  Sea-Urchioind 
Star  iidhes. 

Tiie  Prutozca  class  of  zoophytes  an  £• 
vided    into    Rhizopoda  :iud  Itifusoiis.   Tb 
Amibae,   Foraminifera    and     NoctUoes  tt  I 
three  orders  of  Rhizopoda.     The  lahaoai 
are  said  to  have  7 1  species.   They  ezisK  is  il 
waters.      The   Ganges    annually  tranapoitt 
them   to  the   ocean,  to  the  extent  of  liztr 
eiu:ht  times  the  size  of  the  great  pyruud«{ 
Egypt.     And  the  waters  at  a  depth  of  220 
feet  between  the  Philippines  and  MaiitMi 
Isles,  yielded  1 16  species. 

The  Polypifera,  the  polypi,  correspond  vtik 
the  Pulype  of  science  and  the  acalephoa 
zoophytes  of  Cuvier.  In  nearly  all  the  poljf^ 
the  sexes  are  separate.  Tbey  are  unapt 
into  the  classes  Sponge,  Aloyonidft,  Zmb- 
tharia,  Discophora,  and  Cteaopliora^ 

The  Sponge  is  an  animal  liviug  at  the  b* 

torn  of  the  sea,  and  consist  of  a  mass  of  li^ 

elastic  tissue.    Nearly  three  bnndred  sf^ 

are  known,  amonust  tliem  are  the  Festei 

Fan,   Bell,  Lyre,  Trumpet,   Diataff,  Faeetdi 

Tail,   and  Neptune^ji  Glove   apougs.    Bii> 

sponges  are  irregular  sandj  masses,  |nU«i 

plants  and  solid  bodies  in  fresh  water.    Ai 

sea  sponge  is  ftmnd  in  tl^e    Meditemnai 

Red  Sea,  and  Mexican  Gulf,  attadied  to  ne^ 

at  from  5  to   25  fathoms  deepw     The  Syria 

fishermen  fieh    f*>r  apongee     from  Joaiti 

October     in     the    Red    Sea,     die  AflAl 

dive  for  them  and  sell  them  in  figypttsl^ 

Aden.      The  Sponi^ia,  CalciapongiSt  Biij 

pofiffia  and  Spongilla,  oouatitute  a  gn*F* 

which  the  constituent  struetore  is  Me^ 

The  Geodia,  Co^optychiam,  Siphonii,  4^ 

meeinn,  8<^hia,  Endea,  HeJirriioa,  ll<|f> 

bmus,  Cneraidiam,  Jerea  and  TeuthiQ■^ 

tttitute  another  group,  depending  en 

ters  of  surface  and  general  figure.—/^ 

pages  116  io  121. 

ZOOS.  Arab.  See  Sandarach- 

ZOOTHERA  ANDROMEDA.  A 

thrush  of  Lombok. 

ZOOTTUPAKU.Tkl.  Cynanchum 

ZOR.  Hind.  Purs,  strength ;  foroe ; « 

Zend-a vesta,  the  water  of  force. 

ZORAPOOR.  Immediately  under  titf 
of  Eurnul  lies  the  old  town  of  Zore,  or 
which  answers  exactly  to  theCholiyaar 
of  Hwen-Thsang.  In  some  editions  the 
are  transposed  as  Arcati  regia  soia. 
Cunningham  takes  Sora  to  be   tfae 
of   king  Arkatos,    whether     it  he 
before  or  after  his  name.    Arkaftoo  Ivf 
ndoally  idoDtified  with  AigqI  o^ar 
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but  the  name  of  thbeity  iBbelieved  by  Qenarfd 
Canningham  to  be  quite  modern,  and  he  thiDka 
the  position  of  Soni  must  be  far  to  the  north  of 
Arcot.  The  Sorsd  nomades  of  Ptolemy  may 
therefore,  he  says,  be  a  branch  of  theSaura,  who 
are  still  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistna  river. 
One  hundred  miles  to  the  west-north-west  of 
Karnul  there  is  also  a  large  town  named  Sora- 
par,  the  raja  of  which  still  holds  his  patrimo- 
nial appauage,  surrounded  by  liis  tribe  of  Bedara 
claiming  a  descent  of  more  than  thirty  centu- 
ries. The  Zorapur  near  Kuniooly  however,  is 
on  rocky  ground,  and  that  south  of  Sholapur 
is  surrounded  by  rocky  hills  ;  and  if  Qeneral 
Conniugham  had  seen  either  place,  he  would 
have  retained  the  old  opinion  that  Arcot  is 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Sora. — Cumiingfiam^ 
Ancient  Oeog,  of  IndUiy  p*  547. 

ZOR-KHANEH,  or  Palaistra,  where  wrest- 
ling and  athletic  fents  are  practised. 

ZOROASTER,  the  Seer  and  Lawgiver  of 
Bactria,  according  to  Ohevalier  Bunsen  and 
Professor   Max.  Muller,  lived  B.  C.  3500  to 
3000.  He  is  ulso  supposed  to  have  been  born 
about  550  years  before  Christ,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Gushtaap  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta.  Zoroaster  was  the  lawgiver  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  his  name  is  variously  written,  Zer« 
taaht,Zurto8ht,Zerdusht  or  Zeratusht.  He  was 
the  son  of  Puroshup,was  born  in  the  city  of  Rai, 
in  Persia,  and  became  known  in  the  reign 
of  king  Gushtasp,   the  Darius  Hystaspes  of 
the  Greeks,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Kaianian  dy- 
nasty, and  who  embraced  the  faith  propound- 
ed by   Zoroaster.     Zoroaster  is  said  to  have 
been  then  of  the  age  of  forty,  and  to  have  ap- 
peared before  Gushtasp,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
that  monarch's  reign,  when  he  produced  to 
the  king  the  sacred  books  called  Avesta,  writ- 
ten in  tbe  2^nd  language.    The  religion  last- 
ed till  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander 
the  Great.     From  that  time,  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster  continued  to  decline,  till  revived  in 
A.  D.  226  byArdesfairBabekan,  son  of  San  or 
Artazerxes,  and  the  first  of  the  Sasaanian  kings. 
Before  the  advent  of  this  teacher,  the  Per- 
sians were  worshippers  of  idols,  but  the  reli- 
gion propounded  by  him  is  a  theism,  reoog- 
nlsing  a  Creator,  Ruler  and  Preserver.    Ac* 
cording  to  AnquetildttPerron^  the  first  duty  in 
this  faith  isto  recognise  and  adore  Ormuzd,  the 
jnasterof  all  good, the principlsof  all  righteous- 
ness,   according  to  the  prescribed  form  of 
worship,  and  with   purity  of  thought,  word, 
and  action,  and  generally  to  honour  Ormuzd 
(the  Almighty  as  he  is  styled  in  the  Avesta) 
in  all  that  he  has  produced.  The  second  point 
in  the  theology  of  the  Zoroastrians,  is  to  detest 
Ahriman,  the  author  of  all  bad,  moral  and 
physical;  bis  productions  and  works,    God, 
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aocQ!nKngto2!oroaatria&theo)bgy,b  the  emblem 
of  glory,  refulgence,  light,  and  in  this  view  a 
Paraee  while  engaged  in  prayer,  stands  before 
a  fire  or    directs  his  face  towards  the  sun 
as  the  moat  proper  symbol  of  the  Almighty. 
The  sacred  fires  of  the  Parses  fire  temples 
are  attended  day  and  night  by  the  Andiarva 
or  Priest,  and  are  never  permitted  to  ezpira 
They  are   preserved  in  a  large  chafing  diA 
carefully  supplied  with  fuel,  perfumed  by  a 
small    quantity  of  sandal  wood    or  other 
aromatios  :    the  illiterate    adore  this  sacred 
flame»  as  also  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  but 
the  educated  under  the  symbol  of  fire  adore 
the  Almighty  or  Fountain  of  light>  the  author 
and  dispenser  of  all  things^  &e  son  being 
merely  regarded  as  a  creature  of  the  Oreator^ 
which  was  to  be  reverenced  as  His  best  and 
fairest  image,  and  for  the  numberless  blessingt 
it  diffixses  on  the  earth,— ^while  the  aacied 
flame  of  the  fire  temples  was  intended  aa  a 
perpetual  monitor  to  preserve  theur  purit^y,  of 
which  this  element  is  so  expressive  a  symboL 
The  Parsee  race,  at  present'scattered  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia,  originally  emigrated  from 
Persia  to  Guserat  In  the  sixteen  slok^  or  die* 
tiches  which  they  prepared  with  a  view  to 
explain  their  religion  to  the  rana  at  Damaun, 
they    (1)    avowed  their  worship  of  a   su* 
preme  being  (Hormuzd)  and   tbe    sun    and 
five  elements;  (2)  preserving  silence  while 
bathing ;    prajring ;    making     offerings    to 
fire  aud  eating ;  (3)  their  use  of  incense,  per* 
fumes,'  and  flowers  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies ;  (4)  their  worship  of  the  cow ;  (d)  their 
use  of  the  Sadra  or  Shirt,  aa  a  sacred  garment; 
and  of  the  kusti  or  oinoture  for  the  loins  and 
the  cap  of  two  folds ;  (6)  their  use  of  songs 
and  music  in  their  marriages ;  (7)  ornaments 
and  perfumes  by  their  wives ;  (8)  their  charity 
and  excavating  of  tanks  and  wells ;  (9)  thdr 
sympathy  with  men  and  women ;  (10)  their 
use  of  gaomutra,  one  of  the  excretions  of  the 
cow  ;  (11)  their  wearing  the  aacred  girdle  at 
prayer  and  eating;  (12)  their  feeding  the 
sacred  flame  with  incense  ;  (13)  their  praoliae 
of  devotion  five  times  a  day ;  (14)  their  con- 
jugal fidelity  and  purity ;  (15)  annual  reUgioua 
rites  on  behalf  of  ancestors;  and  (16)  their 
placing  great  restraints  on  their  women  after 
child  birth.    Many  of  these  rules  of  conduct 
assimilate  to  those  of  hindoos,  and  some  of 
their  customs  correspond  with  those  of  Tibet. 
When  death  is  drawing  near,  prior  to  the 
flight  of  the  soul,  the  body  of  the  dying  person 
is  washed  and  arrayed  in  fine  dotha    After 
death,  the  remains  are  placed  on  an  oblong 
piece  of  polished  stoncy  UAd  on  the  floor,  and 
the  following  moming»  genendly,  repkoed  on 
an  iron  bier :  it  is  raised  by  IheNasssialar,  or 
corpse  beareni,irho,  after  prajetsby  tbe  priesto. 
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eany  it  to  fhe  Dokhma  or  tower  of  silence. 
The  Dokhma  is  erected  in  a  aolitary  place  : 
those  in  Bombay  belog  on  the  most  seeladed 
and  highest  parts  of  Malabar  hill.    ArriTed 
at  this  place,  the  iron  bier  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  a  last  look  of  the  dead  allowed 
by  unooTering   the  face,  and  then  removed 
vithin  the  tower,  where,  exposed  to  the  vnl< 
tares  and  oiher  carniToroos  birds,  it  is  soon 
denaded  of  fleshy  the  bones  fall  through  the 
iron  grating  into  a  pit  beneath,  from  which 
they  are  from  time  to  time  removed  into  a 
sabterranean  entrance  made  for  that  purpose. 
Farsees  meeting  a  dead  body  of  a  member  of 
their  tribe,  bow  to  it.    These  religionists  now 
perform  annual  ceremonies  in  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  on  the   *^  Furrohur  din  jasan"  are 
performed   the  sacred    rites   of  the   friends 
who  have  died  in  long  voyages,  or  the  pre- 
cise date  of  whose  demise  is  not  ascertained. 
The  first  act  of   Farsees,  on  their  occupying 
any  locality,  is  to  erect  the  Dokhma,  and  it  is 
known  from  this  that  their  first  settlement 
in  Bombay  was  about  the  year  167 J.     Af- 
ter    the  mahomedan    conquest    of    Persia, 
the  Farsees,  being  persecuted  by  the  Arabs, 
fled  to  the  mountains  of  Khorassan,  where 
they  found  a  shelter  for   about  a  hundred 
years ;  but,  being  again  compelled  to  flee  from 
their  enemies,  they  emigrated  to  the  little  is- 
land of  Ormuz  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  subsequently,  from  the  same  cause, 
they  quitted  Ormuz  for  the  western  c^t  of 
India.     According  to  the  Kissa-i-Sanjan,  they 
first  landed  on    the    small  island    of    Diu 
in  the  Gulf  of  Oambay,  lying  to  the  south- 
west 6f  the  peninsula  of  Eatiawar,  which, 
after  a  short  residence  of  19  years,  they  again 
quitted  for  Guzerat,  and  landed  at  Damaun  in 
A.D.  717.  It  was  here,  at  Sanjan,  in  A.  D.  72 1 , 
that  l^e  Farsees  erected  the  first  fire  temple 
and  saw  the  sacred  flame  kindled  on  its  altar. 
They  remained  here  in  peace  for  about  300 
years,   small  communities  settling  in  other 
towns  in  Guzerat,  but  all  engaged  in  cultiva- 
tion.    But  in  1507,  having  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  a  hindoo  prince  who  sustained  a 
defeat,  they  quitted  Sanjan  for  the  mountains 
of  Baharout,  taking  with  them  the  sacred  fire, 
from  which  it  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Nowsaree  ;  and    lately,    owing  to  disputes 
among  the  priests,  it  was  secretly  removed  to 
Oodwara,  32  miles  south  of  Surat,  where  it 
still  exists,  and  being  the  oldest  fire  temple 
of  the  Zoroastrians  in  India,  it  is  held  in  the 
highest  veneration.  The  remnant  of  the  Zoro- 
astrianParseesin  Fersia  is  now   almost  con- 
fined to  the  town  of  Yezd  and  the  twenty-four 
surrounding  villages,  and  in  1854    there  were 
there  one  thousand  families,   comprising  a 
population  of  6»658  souls,  of  whom  d|310 
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wen  men  and  8,348  weria  iMmmk    Ihif 
chiefly  engaged  in  agricaltaral  pmnaita  Ml 
Kirman  the  Farsees  number  about  450 ;  ii 
Teheran  there  are  only  about  fif^  merdmi 
of  this  raoe.    They  have  fire-temples  batM 
ancient  liturgical  books.     The  totsl  nulv 
of  this  race  in  the  present  day,  who  are  kl* 
lowers  of  Zoroaster,  does  not  exceed   150,(M 
persons,  and  the  census  of  the  20th  Ai^ 
1854  showed  those  of  Bombay  to  amo«ikl» 
1 10,544  ;  of  whom  68,754   were  men  al 
41,790  Were  women.      More  tbaa  hslftbj 
number,   viz.  61,298,    of  all   this  trihe  ■ 
Bombay,  were  merchants,  bankers,  or  brokn 
In  Western  India  they  are  a  liberal- rniuM 
and  open-handed  raoe,  and  one  of  their  immbo^ 
Sir  Jamseljiee  Jejheebhoy,  gave  away  somsfar 
public  charities  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  i 
million  sterling.  They  have  two  sects,  the  Shcs- 
soy  and  Kudmi,  whose  only  dissimilarity  sria^ 
from  their  different  mode  of  computing,  sibk 
1746,  the  era  of  Yezdejird,  which  occssioai  t 
difference  amongst  the  two  sects  as  to  the  ^m 
of  oelebrating  their  festivals.    The  numbeo  4 
the  Shensoy  ten  times  exceed  those  of  tk 
Kudmi.     It  is  a  common  notion  that  Panaa 
will  not  use  ^fire  arms,  from  their  woc^ 
piiig  or  venerating  fire,  but  this  is  a  mi8tifa> 
Zoroaster,  the  seer  of  Bactria^  is  deseribei 
ill  the  old  songs  of  the  Zendavesta  as  "  he  vk 
offers  words  in  songs,  who  promotes  pun- 
ty   by   his  praise,  he  upon   whom  Ahsnr 
mazda  conferred  the  good  gift  of  eloqaaaei 
*      *       he  is  the  only  one  who  understsDii 
the  doctrines  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  wssiia 
condition  to  transmit  them."    Hefoundedtb 
doctrine  of  a  duality  of  good  and  evil,  td 
was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  patroaial 
by   king  Eava  Yistaspa;   but»  when  piofii 
that  the  Vishtaspa  who  is  mentioned  la  fte 
books  of  the  Zendavesta,  as  the  royal  pafena 
of  Zertusht,  was  not  the  father  of  Iham 
Hystaspes,  historical  and  philological  criticiai 
was  set  at  rest    Ztiroaster  wasa  priest  of  tk 
fire  worshippers,  and  it  is  geneirally  aste- 
stood  that  he  found  the  doctrine  of  a  do^ 
of  good  and  evil  already  in  Togne.     Wbati) 
understood  by    evil,  is  evil   thought  (Ab 
mano,)  or  falsehood  ;  and  this  ia  contrHia' 
with  good  thought,  which  is  identicsl  vift 
the  good  principle.     An  abaolnte  persosift- 
oation  of  the  good  principle  is  hardly  toki 
found  in  the  songs  of  Zertusht.     Zoiossts^ 
reform  in  Bactria  occurred  about  thetiaefl 
Menes,  or  about  3500  B.  G.    Plato  speabii 
him,  and  calls  him  a  teacherof  magio  {Maym^ 
and  the  son  of  Oromoses,    a  name 
meant  for  Ormtud^  thegod  of  the  iSorossboi* 
At  what  time  Zoroaster  lived hashowew  kn* 
adisputedquestion.  Xanthua,theLydiaB(^ 
B.  C.),   as  quoted    hj  Biqgenea   Iji^ 
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places  Zoroaster,  the  prophet^  600  before  the 
Trojan  war  (1800  B.  C),  Aristotle  and 
KttdoxaSy  acoordiug  to  Fiiny  (Hist.  Nat.  xzx. 
l)y  placed  Zoroaster  600  before  Plato ; 
Hermippus  500  before  the  Trojan  war. 
(Diog.  Laert  pro»m.)  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
szx.  2)  places  Zoroaster  seyeral  thousand  years 
before  Moses  the  Judasan,  who  founded 
another  kind  of  Mageia.  Zuroastrian  books 
pLuse  a  supreme  god  above  the  powers  of 
nature. — JitdUr*4  Lectures  p.  196,  The  Far  sees 
pages  7  to  261.  Bunstn,  Hgypfs  Flace.  Bee 
JBuunran,  Sudra,  Pappati,  i'arsee. 

ZOKOAST£B,  the  first  of  a  dynasty  that 
ruled  in  Babylon,  from  B.  C.  2235  to  B.  C. 
2011,  a  period  of  224  years,  during  which  he 
had  seven  successors.  From  the  Armenian 
edition  of  Eusebius,  in  the  Chaldean  lists  of 
Beroeos,  the  name  of  one  Zoroaster  is  known 
to  us  as  a  royal  name.  It  is  that  of  the  Median 
conqueror  of  Babylon,  who  vanquished  the 
realm  and  city  of  the  Chaldees,  and  founded 
the  second  Babylouian  dynasty  in  the  year 
2234  B.  0.  See  Kissa-i-Sanjuu. 

ZORAWUB  SINGU,  a  Sikh  general 
who  commanded  an  expedition  sent  from 
Kasbmeer  by  Qoolab  Singh  in  1839.  After 
taking  Ladakand  Iskardo,  he  marched  up  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  into  Goarl,  a  proviuce  of 
Tibet,  and  captured  Gurtokh,  its  capital  His 
force  was  inconsiderable,  and  he  wrote  in 
vain  for  supplies  and  reinforcements.  They 
were  not  easily  furnished  across  the  many 
interveniog  ranges  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
winter  was  now  approaching,  and  Zorawnr 
hingh  fortified  for  himself  a  cantonment  near 
Gortokh.  when  a  Chinese  and  Tibetan  force 
surrounded  him  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  His 
detachment  was  thus  overpowered  and  him- 
self skin.  About  120  miseiable  Sikh  f ngi- 
tives  found  their  way,  half  froseu,  across  the 
l«}iti  Pass,  into  the  British  province  of 
Kiimaon,  and  told  the  tale.  This  occurred 
ill  the  winter  of  1842,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Britiish  force  of  Kabool  was  similarly 
overpowered  by  the  Afghans. — Prinsep's  libei^ 
Tariarp  and  Mongolia,  page  22. 

ZOBUK.  The  best  known  boats  on  the 
Indus  are  the  Zoruk  of  the  upper  Indus^ 
the  dunda  which  plies  from  Mithaukote  to 
the  sea,  and  the  dugga,  which  is  specially 
soited  from  its  strong  build  to  the  navigation 
of  the  rapids  between  Attok  and  Kalabagh. 
The  better  kinds  of  woods  used  in  their 
construction  (sissoo  and  large  babul),  are 
procured  with  difficulty^  and  various  species 
of  timber  are  generally  seen  in  one  boat^  such 
juB  sissoo,  babul,  deodar,  chir,  bahn,  and  karii 


and  bottom  being '  prepared  separately  and 
brought  together  to  be  secured  by  knees  or 
crooked  pieces  nailed  to  the  bottom  and  sides. 
The  bottom  is  made  of  sissoo,  the  knees  of 
mulberry  or  olive,  and  the  side  planks  of 
deodar.  The  wedges  and  trenails  are  usually 
made  of  tut  and  kabu.  Ropes  for  rafts  and 
boats  are  prepared  either  from  hemp  (Canoabia 
Indies),  sirki  (Sacoharum  spontaneum),  Typha 
latifolia,  "dib,"  or  other  reeds,  common  on  the 
river  bank.  Mnnj  (Sacoharum  munja),  is  also 
largely  employed  by  the  native  boatmen.  The 
great  boat  building  localities  of  the  Punjab  are 
Find  Dadun  Khan,  Wazirabad,  Jelam,  Attok; 
Nowahera,  Hasbtnagar,Mokhud  and  Kalabagh. 

ZOSTEROHS.  One  of  the  most  common 
denizens  of  woods  and  jungles,  flitting  noise- 
lessly among  the  dense  foljage,  and  so  tame 
as  to  approach  within  a  few  feet,  is  the 
beautiful  warbler,  the  yellow  2iOsterops,  known' 
by  the  white  downy  ring  round  the  eye,  from 
which  it  has  received  its  name  (Z.  palpebro- 
bus)  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  blue  titmouse  ; 
the  general  colour  is  olive,  approaching  a* 
light  yellow  on  the  wings,  forehead,  and  lower 
parts. — Adams. 

ZOf>HO.  Hind.  Daphne  oleoides. 

ZOUAVES.  See  Semitic  races. 

ZOUNG-aA-LA.  BuRM.  Ancistrolobus 
carueus,  WalL 

ZOUNQ  TAH.  BuRM.  Averrhoa  caram- 
bola,  Linn. 

ZOIIT.  DuT.  Salt. 

ZOWBIAM.  Tel.  Sago. 

ZOZTMUS.  Lkach.  A  genus  of  Brachyur- 
ous  Crustacea,  of  which  the  following  species 
are  known  in  the   E.  Indies  ; 

Zozymus  latissimus,  Bdw,     New  Holland. 
„        pnbescens,  Edte.    Mauritioi. 
„        tomentatus,  JEdw.    Indian  Ocean. 
„        floneofl,  Edv.    Indian  Ocean. 

ZOZZOZAN.  Hind.  Alhagi  manromnL 

ZRAND.    Hind.     Cuscuta  pedicellata. 

ZUBURJUD.    Pers.    Topaz. 

ZUCCHERO.     It.     Sugar. 

ZUCEER.     Ger.     Sugar. 

ZUD.     Hind.    Triticum  sostivum. 

ZUETIM.  PcsHTa.  A  species  of  wild 
olive  tree,  "  olea,"  still  undetermined. 

ZUFA.     Hind.     Nepeta  cillaris. 

ZUFA.  Ar.  A  drug. 

ZUFAB.     Hind      Hyssopus  officinalis. 

ZUFiE  YABIS.  Ar.  Hyssopus  offici- 
nalis, TT.,  also  written  zufai  yeabus  and 
zttfai  yebus. 

ZUFA  TA6IS.    Hind.    Nepeta  cillaris. 
ZUFURTUKEEA.    SeeByragee. 
ZUGAL.    Ar.    Charcoal. 
ZUKAT.  Ar.  Legal  alms;  the  term  means 


Fdus  and  fetches  a  large  price.    The  ordi.   literally  purification.  It  is  metaphorically  ap- 
ry  ferry  boats  are  conatmcted  by  the  sides « pUcd  by  mahomedaus  to  a  tax,  as  its  payment 
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Ib  oooBidered  io  parify  and  render  legal  tbe 
property  on  wluch  It  is  paid.  The  Zaikat,  or 
legal  alma^  is  one  in  forty,  or  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.  It  is  oommauded  to  be  paid  on  cat- 
tle, eheep,  money,  corn,  f  raits,  and  on  all  wares 
that  are  sold.  There  are  many  different  opini- 
ons among  mahomedan  doctors,  relative  to  the 
proportion  and  mode  in  which  this  tax  should 
be  collected  on  property  of  varions  kinds^ 
and  amongst  mahomedans,  it  affords  a  con- 
slant  subject  for  yilification.Zokatdena,  alms- 
giving, is  a  part  of  the  mahomedan  religion. 
The  aukat  of  Ism  or  names  is  the  prescribed 
offerings,  or  the  attributes  of  the  deity.— if  oZ- 
co2m'i  HiOory  ofPtrtuiy  voL  ii.p.  249,  334. 

ZULEBKHA.     Potiphar's  wife. 

ZULI.    Ab.     Carpets. 

ZULKUDDER.    See  Kajar. 

ZUMBOOBUCE,  small  pieces  of  artillery, 
wall-jHeces  or  swivels,  mounted  on  camels. 
^— jProfer's  Journey  into  Khoratan  p.  198. 

ZUMEEN^  Pbrs.  Earth*  Zamin-bosi,HiND. 
A  hamUe  sidutation,  literally,  kissing  the 
earth. 

ZUMPUN,  a  Chinese  district  officer  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Sutlej  in  Hundes. 

ZUM-ZUM.  Hagar^s  well  at  Mecca, 

ZUNDERSGHWAMM.  Gsr.    Amadou. 

ZUNO 1  A  small  bell. 

ZUNGAR,  or  Zungabar.  Arab.  Pans. 
Verdigris,  Sulphate  of  copp^.  Blue  stone. 

ZUN6BARI.  Pebsian.  Pistacia  terebin- 
thus.    Turpentine. 

ZUNJEBIL.     Pebs.  Ginger. 

ZUNJEFER.  ABAB.    Cinnabar. 

ZUNJIBA^  also  written  janjirah  and  jin- 
jeera,  a  Mahratta  corruption  of  jasirab,  an 
island,  but  applied  to  a  territory  ruled  by  a 
Sidi  or  Habshi  or  Abyssinian.  It  extends 
along  the  western  eea  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  India,  between  the  Reo-diinda  and  Bankut 
rivers.  About  the  year  1489,  a  party  of  Abys- 
slnians,  serving  the  Nizam  Shahi  dynasty, 
disguised  as  merchants,  obtained  permission 
to  land  three  hundred  boxes,  each  of  which 
contained  a  soldier,  by  means  of  whom  they 
obtained  possession  of  Dhundn  Raj  pur.  It 
afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Bejupnr  Adal- 
shahi  kingdom,  under  whom,  in  the  time  of 
Sivaji,  the  government  of  S.  Eonkan  was  held 
by  the  admiral  of  the  Bejapur  fleet,  who 
with  his  crews  were  all  Abyssinians.  Being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  officers 
of  the  fleet  seem  to  have  offered  their  services 
to  Aurungzeb,  then  at  war  both  with  Bejapur 
and  the  Mahrattas.  Since  that  time,  up  to  the 
years  1810  or  1815,  they  were  engaged  in 
constant  wars  by  sea  and  land.  The  Sidi  were 
terrible  ptrates»  and  more  dreaded  than  all 
ether  on  the  pirate  coaat  The  tx>wn  and  disteict 
of  Jafarabad  on  <^e  Kattyawar  coast,  la  a 
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colony  from  Jazirah>  from  which  it  raocifai 
governor. — Clune't  Itinerary^ 

ZUNEAK  MAD'NL    also  Tntisi  vk 
Pbrs.  Sulphate  of  copper. 

ZUNJEER.  Pbbs.  Chains,  or  fettem 

ZUR.  Pbbs.  Gold  ;  properly  isr. 

ZUR«  Name  of  a  mountain  in  Daiv; 
and  of  a  celebrated  idol  which  wis  tkn 
worshipped.  According  to  ElphinstoiK,itii 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  Ldce  Zaranj  or  Zunl^ 
which  the  natives  call  the  Sea  of  Zs. 
ConoUy  however  says  it  is  not  inthelaki^ 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  it. — See  Elphinntmi 
Cabul,  Book  iv.  chap,  iv.;  Beinaud,  Mm, 
Sur  L  Inde^  p,  174. 

ZUR  AFSHANE  KAGHAZ.  Hihd.  (kU 
paper. 

ZURAREH— 


-t  See  Cantharidca 


ZUR-DOZEE,  or  embroidery,  is  sn  ul 
in  which  tbe  mahomedans  of  Biittk 
India  display  a  great  degree  of  skill,  almoit 
equal  to  that  exhibited  by  the  hiudoosii 
weaving.  They  embroider  Cashmere  sbiii 
and  scarfs,  also  muslins,  and  net  fabrics  «itk 
silki  gold  and  silver  thread.  These  fabna 
are  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  and  are  p» 
bably  still  unrivalled  by  similar  prodactiofl 
in  any  part  of  the  wurld.  Another  bnoti 
of  needle-work  allied  to  embroidery,  m^ 
is  carried  on  in  British  India^  is  that  d 
flowering  or  ornamenting  cloths  with  c0t 
ton  thread  (Chickan^kaii.)  The  dresses  d 
mahomedfins  are  frequently  worked  in  tUi 
manner,  and  two  descriptions  of  it  cslki 
Tartor  and  Sumunderludur^  in  which  tk 
texture  of  the  cloth  is  brokeu  down  witli  tb 
needle,  and  converted  into  network,  art  kcU 
in  the  highest  estimatiou. — Z>r.  Taylor* 

ZURDA. 1  Cook. 

ZURF  BAF,  cloth  of  gold,  or  gold  ti^fsft 

ZUREEH,  a  tomb,  in  the  aliape  d  i 
taboot. 

ZURI,  a  tribe  of  the  Aimak. 

ZUR^f  ISH. 1  Lupinus  albiis. 

ZURNEIK  SURKH.  Ar.  Red  snlpkirtl 
of  arseuia 

ZURNUB.  alsoZurnui.  Hind.  Tazn8b«» 
ta^  the  Himalayan  yew. 

ZUR  SUD,  also  Tamr.    Arar    TonMnt 

ZURUMBAD.  Curcuma  serumbet.  Zedoei^ 

ZUR-WARAQ.  Hind,  gold  leaf,  tinad. 

ZUTPHEN  ISLANDS,  are  f our  princip'. 
and  several  small  islands,  fronting  the  ootft 
Sumatra. 

ZUTUP-AKU.  TbIm  Cynanchum  czt«i80^ 

Jaeq. 

ZU-UL^KURNIN.  Aa.  aUUeof 
the  Great  See  Kandahar. 

ZURY.  Turk.  A  thorny  shrub  of  Btfi 
on  which  camels  graza 
,    ZWEIBACH.  GKft  Biacniu 
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ZWEIPACH  KOHLEXSAURES  NA- 
TRON. Geh.  Soda. 

ZWIEBEL.  Gbr.  Onion. 

ZWIRN  Qer.  Thread. 

ZYAH.  SeeJoasmi. 

ZYE.  Pushtu.^  a  son,  also  written  Zoe  and 
Zai^  answering  to  the  Scotch  Mao,  the  Irish 
O,  the  Arabic  Ibn  and  Wald.  All  the  Durani 
tribes  have  names  ending  in  Zye.  Accord- 
ing to  Elphiustone,  there  are  nine  of  these 
trih^s,  the  Popul-zye,  which  is  the  largest ;  I 
Alleko-zje  ;  Baruk-sje  ;  Achik-zye,  Nur- 
eye,  Eusoofzye,  Hussuin-zye,  Ali-zye  3  and 
Ishaq-zye^  the  two  last  being  the  smallest. 
In  person,  the  Duraui  are  stout  and  well 
made,  many  of  them  being  above  the  stand- 
ard  of  the  ludo-Germanic  races  of  Europe. 
Some  have  round  and  plump  faces  ;  with 
others,  the  countenance  is  strongly  marked^ 
and  with  most  the  cheek  bones  are  prominent 
When  a  Durani  family  is  by  itself,  the 
men  and  women  eat  together;  but  few 
restraints  are  put  upon  the  female,  and  her 
influence  is  considerable.  The  Durani  tribes, 
all  but  the  Achik-zye,  are  religiously  given, 
but  not  intolerant.  They  are  Sunni  mahu- 
medans.  Their  national  dance,  called  Attun, 
is  danced,  almost  every  evening  with  songs 
and  tales  to  aooompany  it.  They  have  a 
strong  love  of  Gormtrj.'^Blphinstont^s  Caboolt 
Dr,  Latham^  p.  202. 

ZYQ^NA«  Bammer-headed  shaik,  a  curi- 
ous shark,  with  a  head  like  a  hammer, 
according  to  an  Englishman's  imagination, 
but  like  a  buffalo's  horned- head,  according  to 
the  Burtnese.  The  genus  Zygsena  belongs  to 
the  sub-class  of  fishes  Chondropierygii, 
Order  II  Plagiostomata.  First  sub-order,  Se- 
lachoidei,  Fam.  1  CarchariidaB,  Group  B.  zy- 
gaenina.  The  sub-class  Chondropter^gii  may 
be  thus  shown : 

SUB-CLASS  IV.  CBONDROPTERYQIL 

Order  I.  Holocephala. 
Fam.  1.  CniM^RioiB. 

Chimsera  moDstrosa,  L»    Europe,  Cape,  Japan. 

Callorbynchus    anttrcticua,  Lacep.    S.  Pacific, 
Cape. 

Order  n,  Plagiostomata. 

FIRST  SUBORDER  SKLACHOIDEI. 
FaBL   1.  CaBOHAKIID iB. 

Qronp  A.— Carchariina. 

Garcharias,  Cuv, 

a,  Scoliodon, 
laticauduB,  AT.  and  B,    E.  Indies,  China,  Japan, 
acatui,  Rupp.    Indian  Ocean  to  Japan. 
dum«rilii,  Blkr,    Amboyna. 
walbeehmii,  Blhr^    Archipelago^  Japan, 
poroiut,  Pmy* 
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/}.  Phyaodon, 
miilleri,  U,  and  E.     Bengal. 

y.   Aprvomodon, 
brevipiDua.  M,  and  H.    Java, 
acutidens,  BXLpp.     Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 

8.  Bypoprion, 
macloti,  M,  and  B.    Indian  Ocean,  N.  Quinea. 
bemiodon,  M.  and  U.     Indian  Seat, 
playfairii,  Qtht,     Zanzibar. 

c.  PrU^nodon. 
glaucus,  L,    Pondicherry. 
muDsiug,  Blkr.     Madura, 
aorrah,  M.  andB.    Indian  Seas. 
duasumieri,  ill.  and  //.    £.  I.  Archipelago, 
gangeticuct,  A/,  and  H,     Qanges,  Japan,  Fiju 
Itiucas,  U,  and  B, 
amblyrhynohuB,  Blkr,    Java; 
fasciatuB,  Blkr.    Java, 
brachjurus,  Gikr.    N.  Zealand,  Anstralia. 
melauopteras,  Q^  and  0,    Indian  Ocean,  £.  I. 

Archipelago, 
bleekeri,  Dum,    Indian  Oce»n. 
albomarginatiiB,  RUpp.     Bed  Sea. 
meniBorrah,  M.  and  B.     Indian  Sean, 
borneensie,  BUcr.     Borneo, 
amboinensis,  M,  and  B,     Ambo}'na. 
glyphifl,  .If.  and  B,  P 

limbatuB,  M.  and  B.     Atlantic,  Indian  Ocenn. 
pUurotsenia,  Blkr.    £.  I.  Archipelago, 
temminckii,  M,  and  B,     India. 
Eambezensis,  Ptrt.  T 

HemigaleiiB  microRtoma,  Blh\    Java,  Amboyna. 
macroetoma,  Blkr,     Java. 

liozodon  macrorhiuus,  M,  and  B.    Indian  Ocean. 

Galeocerdo  rayneri,  McDonald  and  Ban-on,   Indian 
aod  Australian  Seas, 
tigrinus,  M.  and  B.    Indian  Sens,  Atlantic. 

Galeus  cania,  Bonass.    English,  Indian,  and  Cape 
Seaa. 

japonicus,  M.  and  B.    Japan. 

Oronp  B  — Zygttnina. 

Zygrena  blochii,  Cuv,     E.  I.  ArcbipeiHgo. 
malleus,  Bisso,     Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  China, 

Japan,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelai^o. 
tndes,  Cnv,    £.  k  W.  Indies,  Arcliipelago. 
tibnro,  L,     W.  ludies,  Atlantic,  China, 
mokarran,  BUpp,     Red  Sea. 

Oronp  0.— Mnatelina. 

Trtffinodon  obesus,  BUpp.    Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 

N.  Hebrides. 
Triacis  scy Ilium,  M.  and  //.    Japan. 
Mustelus  laBvis,  Blew,     Cape. 

manazo,  Blkr.    Japan,  Ceylon. 

autarcticus,  Uthr-    S.  Pacific. 

Fam.  2.  Lamnidjib. 
Qronp  A.— Lamnina. 

Lamna  comabion,    Om,    Atlantic,  Mediterranean, 
Japan. 

glauca,  M,  and  H.    Cape,  Japan. 

Carcharudon  rundeletii,  M.  and  B. 

Oduntaapia  americanus,  JUiUh.   Atlantic,  S.  Paeifie. 

Fam.  3,  Buinodoj^tidje. 

Rhinodoii  typiciiB|  Smith,    Cape,  Seyohellea. 

Fam.  4.  Notidakidje. 

Notidanus  indicutf,  Cuv.   Capa  to  Califoniia* 
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FaM.  5.  SCTLLIIBJB. 

SoylUom  nuurmoratum,  Benn.    E.  I.   ArcbipeUgo. 
nutculatam,  Bl,  Sehn,    Australian  Soaa. 
edwardnU,  Gvv.    Cape, 
capenae,  If.  and  ff.    Cape,  India, 
burgeri,  M.  and  H,    Japau,  E.  I.  Archipelago. 
latioe(iB,  Dum.    Tasmania, 
bivium,  M,  and  H.    Cape, 
africanum,  Qm»    S.  Africa,  Cape. 

Gioglymoetoma  miilleri,  Oihr^    India. 

brevicaudatum,  iJlhr.     Zanzibar,  Seychelles, 
eoDColor,  /?fipp.    Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Archi. 
pelago. 

Stegostoma  tigrinnm,  Om,  Indian  Seas. 

PaiUK^Uium  variolatum,  Dum,    TasmsDia. 

Chiloscyllinm  ooellatum.  Om,     Auehralia, 
triapeculare,  Rick,     N.  W.  Australia, 
malaisianum,  Lest.     Archipelago, 
indicum,  (7m.    Gape  to  Japan, 
paoctatum,  M.  and  H,     Java. 

Crossorhinus  barbatua,  Qm,    Australian  and  Japa- 
nese Seas, 
tentacnlatns,  PtT%.    Australian  Seas, 
dasypogon,  BVkr.  Archipelago. 

FaM.  6.  CESTRAGIONTIDiE. 

CestracioD  philippi,  Liutp.    N.  Zealand,   Australia, 
•  Archipelago,  Japan. 
Quoyi.     Galapagos, 
galeatus,  Oihr.    Australia. 

FaM.   7.  SPINACIDiE. 

Acanthias  vulgaris,  J2t«io.    Australia  and  temperate 
seas. 

blainvillii,  Rnw, 

Centrophoms  molucoensis,  Blkr.  Europe,  Moluccas. 
Euprotomicrus  labordii,  Q.  and  0.  lodiau  Ocean. 
Echinorhinus  spioosua,  Om.  Cape,  Mediterranean. 
Isistius  brasiliensis,  Q.  and  O,    Tropical  Seas. 

Fam.  8.  Rhinid^. 

Rhlna  squatina,  L.    Japan  and  all  Seas. 

Fam.  9.  Pkistiophoridji. 

Pristiophorus  cirratus,  Lath.    Australia, 
niidipinnis,  Oihr. 
owenii,  Oihr.        T 
japonious,  Qthr,     Japan. 

SECOND  SUB-ORDER  BATOIDEI. 

Fam.  1.  pRiSTiDiB. 
Fristis    perrotteti,    M.  and  H.    E.  k  W.   Indies, 
Archipelago,  Bed  Sea. 
pectinatus,  LaiiK    Tropical  Seas, 
ayaron,  Blkr.    E.  indies,  Archipelago, 
cnspidatus.  Lath.  E.  Indies. 

Fam.  2.  Rhinobatidje. 

Rhynchobatus  anoylostomus,  Bl.  Schn,    E.  Indies.  I 
djeddensis,    Fonk.    Bed     Sea,     Indian    Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

Bhinobatns  thouini,  Lausa.    Archipelago, 
apinosus,  Oihr. 

balavi,  Forak.    China,  Red  Sea. 
granulatua,  Cuv.  E.  Indies,  Archipelago,  Australia, 
philippi,  M.  and  ff, 
.  obtusua,  J£.  and  H.    E.  Indies, 
sohiegelii,  M.  and  H.    Japan,  and  China  Seas, 
bauksii,  M.  and  H.    Australia, 
oolumnie,  M.  and  JET.  Indian  and  Atlantic  Ooeaa, 

Mediterranean, 
blochii,  M,  and  H.     Cape. 
breyiroitris»  U.  and  JT.  S.  Aastrftlia. 
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I  Tiygonorhiiia  fasdata^  Jf.  MM?  J7.    Anitnlia. 
Fam.  3.  ToBPXDiinDiBL 

Torpedo  marmorata,  iZtaso.    Indian   Oeean,  Gapi, 
Mediterranean, 
panthera,  Ehrenb.    Bed  Sea. 
sinithii,  Othr.    S  Africa, 
fuseo-maonlafa,  Ptra.    E.  Africa, 
oocidentalis,    SUtrer. 
sinus  persici,  Kamp/er.    Persian  Gull 

Narcine  tasmanieusis,  Biek.     Australia, 
timlei,  Benle.    East  ludies,  Japan. 
Unguis,  Rich.     China. 

Hypnoa  aubnigrum,  Dunt.    Australia. 

Astrape  capeosis,  On.    Gape,  Madagascar, 
dipterygia,  Z?;.  jTcAit.   Indian  Seas,  China,  J^tt 

Temera  hardwickii,  Gray.     E  Indies,  Penang. 

Fam.  4t.  Rajidjb. 

Raja  lemprieri,  Rich.    VaBdienian's  Land, 
smithii,  M.  and  H.    S.  Africa. 

Platyrhiua  sinensis,  Laoep.   Ohvam,  Japan. 
schonleinii,  M,  and  H.    India. 

Fam.  5.  Tbtoonidje. 

Urogymnns  asperrimus,  Bl.  Sekn.    Indian  Oeeia 

Trygon  uamak,  Forak.    Indian  Ocean, 
gerrardi,  Oray.    Japan,  Archipelago, 
punctata.  Oihr.    Japan, 
bleekeri,  B^yth.     Bengal 
walga,  M.  and  H.    E.  Indies,  E.  I.  Aichipeligak 
polylepis,  Blkr.    Indian  Seas, 
niida,  Oihr.    Indian  Seas, 
pastinaca,  L.    Atlantic,  China,  Japan, 
kiihlii,  Af .  and  H.    ludiau  Ocean,  Arcbipdigo. 
bennettii,  M.  and  H.    E.  Indies,  Chiaa^  Atlantic, 
imbricata,  Bi.  Hehn,     Indian  Seas, 
sugei,  M.  and  H.     Madras,  P«nang,  Indian  Sen 
Japan. 

Tfleniura  lymma,  Forak.    Indian  Ocean,  Archipel^k 
meyeni,  U.  and  H.     Mauritius, 
melanospila,  Blkr.    B&taria. 
grabata,  Gtoff.     Bed  Sea. 

Urolophus  cruciatus,  Z<weM.    Australian  Setf. 

armatna,  M.  and  H.     N.  Inland. 

testaeeas,  M.  and  JT,     Australian  Seas. 

javanicua,  Martens.     Batavia. 
Pteroplatea  hirundo,  Lctce.  China,  Japan,  Maian» 

micrura,  BL  Schn.     E.  Indian  Sleas. 

tentaculata,  M,  and  H.     Bad  ;Sea,  Indian  Ooeu. 

Eonura,  ^%r.     Batavia. 

Fam.  6.  Myliobatidjb. 
Group  A«— Myliobatixis. 

Myliobatis    aquila,     L.    Mediterranean,   Atlantic 
Australian  Seas, 
cornuta,  Othr,    Japan. 
veapertUio,  Blkr^    E.  I.  Archipelago, 
maculata,  Or»y.     Indian  Seas,  eTi.  Archipelagoi 
nieuhofii,  BL  Sehn,    Indian  Ocean,  Arohipeli^ 

Japan, 
milvus,  M.  and  ff.    £.  Indian  Seas,  China. 
JStobatis  narinari,  Buphraaan.    Tropical  Seaa. 

Bhinoptera  javanica,  if.  and  H.    E.  Indian  Jsn> 
adspersa,  M.  and  tt,    E.  Indies. 

Group  B.— Oeratopterina. 

Dicerobatis  japonica,  i#.  9nd  H*    Sapaau 
eregoodoo,  CanL    Indian  Seas, 
kuhlii,  JK.  and  ti..  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelasa 

Ceratoptera  ehrenbergii^  U.  and  iT. .  Bsd  Sei> 
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Xn  the  Biib-class  Chondropterygii,  the 
celeton  is  cartilaginoas  and  skull  without 
itures  ;  body  with  medial  and  paired  fins^  the 
Lnder  pair  abdomiaal  ;  caadal  fin,  with  pro- 
ceed upper  lobe.  Gills  attached  to  the 
dn  by  the  outer  margin  with  several  inter- 
[>iiiDg  gill*opeuiDg8 ;  rarely  oue-gili  open 
1^  only.  No  air-bladder.  Three  series  of 
ftlves  in  the  balbns  arterioaas.  Intestine 
ith  a  spiral  valve,  optic  nerves^  conimissu- 
kWy  united,  not  decussating ;  ovaries  with  few 
tid  large  ova,  which  are  impregnated,  and 
rsome  developed,  internally.  Embryo  with 
eciduous  external  gills,  males  with  prehen- 
le  organs  attached  to  the  ventral  fins.  In 
le  family  Carcbaridse,  the  eye  has  a  uictita- 
iug  membrane,  and  the  mouth  is  crescent 
haped  and  inferior.  The  Families  amnidie 
thiijodontids,  Notidanid»,  Scylliidae^  and 
^ristiophoridfls,  have  no  nictitating  membrane. 
n  the  saw  fish  family,  Pristid»,  the  snout 
s  produced  into  au  exceedingly  long  flat 
amina,  armed  like  a  saw  with  a  seriea  of 
trong  teeth  along  each  edge.  The  electric 
vgau  of  the  family  Torpedtnidae  is  composed 
d  vertical  hexagonal  tubes  between  the  pecto- 
al  fins  and  the  head. 

The  ray  family*  the  Rajido,  have  a  broad 
rbombio  di^k,  generally  with  asperities  or 
ipines,  and  the  pectoraU  extend  to  the  snout. 
Fhe  pectorals  of  the  Tryguuid»  are  similarly 
prolonged*  and  they  have  a  long  and  slender 
Ml.  The  pectoral  fins  of  the  Myliobatidse 
ire  greatly  developed,  they  leave  the  head 
free,  and  reappear  at  the  extremity  of  the 
oiout  as  a  pair  of  detached  (cephalic)  fins. — 
^unther,  Catal,  of  Fishes,  vol,  TiiL  See 
B*i8heS|  Periopthalmus^  Sharks,  Zygodactyle. 

ZYMOOSHT   AFGHANS.  See  Khyber. 

ZYGOPHYLLACE^,  Zt« A  The  Bean, 
[3aper  tribe  of  plants,  comprising  5  gen.  6  sp. 
^iz.,  2  Tribulus,  1  Bieberstouia,  1  Peganum 
L  Zjgophyllum,  1  Meliantbus. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM  SIMPLEX,  Linn, 

AletbL    Hind, 

This  plant  occurs  in  Multan ;  the  seeds  are 
swept  up  off  the  ground  by  the  poor,  and  used 
as  food. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart, 

ZYNUB,  sister  of  Hosein^  son  of  AJi,  the 
cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mahomed.  Even  before 
Mahomed  died  three  other  persons,  claiming 
to  be  khalifs  or  vicegerents,  were  in  the  field, 
each  with  a  following  of  his  own,  and  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dissolution 
of  the  tribes  whom  his  personal  influence  alone 
bad  held  together,  and  the  schism  penetrated 
even  to  Medina,  where  Mahomed  had  died,  and 
it  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  All  and  his  family. 
On  the  death  of  Mahomed  the  people  of  Medina 
•Qggoited  thattheyshodld  elect  one  leader  and 
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Meccah  another  ;  but  this  was  not  adopted, 
and  three  khalifs  were  successively  acknow- 
ledged by  the  whole  mahomedan  world,  and 
Arab  armies  poured  across  the  northern  sandy 
waste  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  A  few  sieges, 
a  few  fierce  battles,  and  these  rich  provinces 
were  lost  to  the  empire  of  Byzantium,  the 
ancient  Sossanian  dynasty  was  crushed  on  the 
field  of  Kadesia,  and  Persia  was  added  to  the 
khalifat ;  in  less  than  three  years  the  Arabs 
were  masters  of  Egypt.  The  successor  of 
Mahomed  was  Abubakr,  the  third  khalif  was 
Othmau,  on  whose  murder  Ali  succeeded. 
All  was  snruamed  Hhe  ever  victorious  lion  of 
God,'  and  Ali's  succession  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  troubles.  He  was  accused  of  having 
instigated  Othman's  assassination.  Othman's 
bloody  shirt  was  conveyed  to  Syria  and  dis- 
played on  the  principal  mosque  of  Damascus, 
to  incite  the  Syrian  army  to  revenge.  Fifty 
thousand  men,  said  the  messenger  who  con- 
veyed these  tidings  to  Ali  at  Medina,  are 
assembled  about  the  robes  of  Othman,  whose 
cheeks  and  beards  have  never  been  dry  from 
tears,  and  whose  eyes  have  never  ceased  from 
weeping  blood  since  the  hour  of  that  prince's 
atrocious  murder.  They  have  drawn  their 
sworda  with  a  solemn  pledge  never  to  return 
them  to  the  scabbard,  uor  cease  from  mourn- 
ing until  they  have  extirpated  all  concerned 
in  that  detested  transaction.  This  sentiment 
they  have  left  as  a  solemn  bequest  to  their 
descendants,  and  the  earliest  principle  that 
mothers  instill  into  the  minds  of  their  infant 
ofiispring,  is  to  revenge  the  blood  of  Othmau 
to  the  last  extremity.  Simultaneously  with 
this  movement  in  Syria,  Telha  andZobeir,two 
of  the  most  renowned  warriors  among  the 
Arabs,  and  Ayasha,  the  favourite  wife  of 
Mahomed,  repaired  to  Bussorah  and  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
Ali.  But  Ali,  though  deficiept  in  political 
ability  and  wanting  in  the  tact  requisite  to 
conciliate  rival  and  turbulent  factions,  was 
an  unrivalled  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
Bussorah.  In  the^ battle  of  the  Camel,"  17^000 
Arabs  are  said  to  have  fallen,  Telha  'and 
Zobeir  were  both  killed,  and  Ayasha  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  power  of  All  He  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and*  forbearance,  and 
caused  her  to  be  escorted  to  Mecca.  This  signal 
victory  made  Ali  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
Irak,  Eygpt,  Arabia^  Persia  and  Khorasao, 
but  the  Syrian  army  remained  implacable^  and 
Amru,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt^  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  army,  acknowledged  Moaw- 
yah,  son  of  Abu  Susdan,  as  the  lawful  khalif 
and  prince  of  the  maslmin.  Ali  attacked  the 
Syrian  host  on  the  plain  of  Snffein,  Yictorioua 
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again  and  again  in  the  battle-fieldi  he  allowed 
liimself  to  be  outwitted  in  diplomacy,  till,  in 
the  month  of  Ramzan  A.  H.  40,  the  career  of 
All  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  dagger  of  an 
assassini  and  Moawyah  became  the  undisputed 
kbalif.  In  all  the  mosques  wherever  tbe 
mahomedan  doctrines  prevailed,  the  names 
of  Aii  and  of  all  his  family  w«'re  regularly 
cursed  upon  all  occasions  of  public  worship. 
His  death  was  followed  nine  years  after  by 
that  of  bis  eldest  son  Hasan,  poisoned  by  his 
own  wife,  at  tbe  instigation,  it  is  said,  of 
Moawyah,  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  his 
second  son,  Hussein,  crowned  the  misfortunes 
of  his  family  by  his  bloody  death  on  the 
plains  of  Knrbalah,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Muharram  A.  H.  61.  Yezid,  son  of 
Moawyah,  was  the  reigning  khalif  at  the  time 
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of  the  murder  of  Husann.  That  event  wti  the 
signal  for  rebellious  outbreaks  in  aU  pirts  d 
his  dominions,  the  martyred  Hasaein  beanie 
a  watchword  which  again  and  again  delogod 
with  blood  the  empire  of  tbe  khalifg,  and 
ultimately  brought  it  to  ruin»  and  has  eversiDoe 
separated  the  mahomedans  into  two  seda 
embued  with  a  bitter  hatred, which  (writing  ia 
A.  D.  1872)  up  to  the  present  moment,  eno 
under  the  strong  power  of  the  British,  is  ent 
liable  to  evince  itself  in  outbreaks,  needing 
armed  intervention  to  be  ready  at  hand.  At 
present  the  only  ruling  house  of  the  denet- 
dants  of  Ali  is  the  Asof-Jahi  ia  Hyderabedii 
the  Dekhan,  which  has  been  in  existemlgr 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  See  Khalif  }lik- 
med. 

ZYTOON,  An.  olives. 
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ANDREWS',  W.  P^  Scinde  Railway  with 

Maps,  Statistical  Tables,  &c.,  from  offi- 
cial sources,  8vo,  1836, 1. 
ANNALS  of  Natural  History. 
ANNALS  of  India  for  the  year  1848,  by 
Dr.  Buist,  8vo,  1849. 


ANNALS  of  Indian  Administration. 
Do.       of  Mewar. 
Do.       ofRajasthan. 
ANNUAL  Report  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science,  from  1837 
to  1840  and  1848  to  1857,  8vo. 
ARAGO*S  Letters. 
ASIATIC  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal. 
Do.        do.     Royal,  London,     do. 
Do.        do.     Transactions. 
Do.        do.    of  Bengal  Proceedings. 
Do.        Researches. 
ASIATIQUE,  Journal. 
ASTLEY'S  Collection  of  voyages. 
ATHEN^UM. 

ATKINSON'S,  T.  W.,  p.b.g.8.,  &c..  Oriental 
and  Western  Siberia,  8vo,  1858,  1. 

Do.        Travels  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Amoor,  8vo,  1860,  1. 
AUBER,  Peter,    British    povirer  in    India, 
8vo,  1837,  2. 
Do.     on  China,  8vo,  1834, 1. 
AWLWYN  on  Salt  Trade. 
BADGER,  Rev.  R.  G.  P.,  Jff.R.Q.s.,  Imams 

of  Oman. 
BAIKIE'S  Observations  on  the  Neilgherries. 
BAIRD  SMITH,  Captain 
BAKER'S,  Sir  Samuel,  Albert  Nyanza. 
BAKER'S  Papers. 
BAKER'S  Rifle. 
BAKER'S    Eight    Years'    Wanderings    in 

Ceylon,  8vo,  1855,  1. 

BALFOUR,  Edward,  Migratory  Tribes  of 

India.    Jameson's   Ed.    Journal    1843. 

Republished  in  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 

Journal. 

Barometrical  sections  of  India,  Editor  of 

CuUen's. 
Statistics  of  Cholera,  let  Ed.  1849,  2nd  Ed. 

1870. 
Localities  in  India  exempt  from  Cholera, 

1852,  2nd  Edition  1856. 

Influence    of    Trees  on  the  Climate  of  a 

Country,  in  Madras  Lit.  Society's  Joum. 

On  the  Health  of  Soldiers,  in  Journal  of 

Royal  Statistical  Society,  read  before  the 

British  Association. 

Forms  of  Medical  Returns  for  the  Indian 

Armies. 
On  the  Grimes  and  Physical  Disabilities 
for  which  the  Native  Soldiers  of  the 
Madras  Army  were  discharged  the  Ser- 
vice ;  in  Madras  Literary  Society's  Jour- 
nal. 
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AUTHOBITIES  QUOTED. 


BALFOUR,  On  the  amount  of  Education  in 

Madras,  ibid. 
Commercial    Products     of    the 

Madras  Presidency. 
Cyclopaedia    of   India    and    of 

Eastern    and    Southern   Asia, 

1856.  Ist   Supplement,   1858. 

2nd    Supplement,    1862.    2Bd 

Ed.  in  five  volumes,  1872-73. 
The    MoUusca,  synopsis  of  the 

genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil 

Shells,  1855. 
Selections  fix>m  the  Persian  and 

Hindustani  Poets,  1851. 
Conquest's  Outlines  of  Midwifery, 

translated  into  Hindustani. 
Gleig's  Astronomy,  translated  in- 
to Hindustani. 
Statistical  Map  of    the    World, 

several  editions  in  Hindustani, 

Tamil  and  Telugu. 
Museum,     Government    Cento-al 

Museum,  Madras,  8Repoi*t8  and 

9  Catalogues  of,  viz. 

Report  from  the  Government  Central  Mu- 
seum, On  its  origin  and  objects ;  dated 
6th  January  1853. 
Report  from  the  Government  Central  Mu- 
seum, On  the  Marbles  of  Southern  I-ndia  ; 
dated  Ist  Jan.  1B54. 
Report  from  the  Government  Central  Mu- 
seum, On  the  Iron  Ores,  the  Manufacture 
of  Iron  and  Steel ;  with  notices  of  the 
Coals,  of  the  Madras  Presidency;  dated 
SOth  January  1854. 
Appendix  to  tie  Report  on  the  Iron  Ores, 
and  the  Iron  and  ^el  of  Southern  India ; 
dated  18th  March  1856. 
Report  on    the  Government  Central  Mu- 
seum, On  the  Progress  of  the  Institution, 
and  on  the  new  Mu&eums  in  the  Provin- 
ces ;  dated  1st  January  and  )6t  July  1855. 
Report  oti  the  Woods  and  Trees  of  the  City 

of  Madras  ;  dated  1st  April  1856. 
Report  on  the  Government  Central  Mu- 
seum; dated  Ist  July  1866.  Containing 
the  Rev.  W.  Taylor's  Report  oa  the  Elliot 
Marbles,  iReport  on  Museums  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  Report  on  the  Mineral  sub- 
stances of  Southern  India,  useful  as  grind- 
ing, polishing,  and  sharpening  materials. 
Gutta  percha  of  Southern  India ;  dated  22nd 

April  1866. 
Catalogue  ot  the  Aqueous  Rooks  as  MineraU 
Structures  :  PalcBontology  or  Catalogue  of 
the  Aqueous  Rocks  and  meir  Fossils  in  the 
order  of  their  superposition ;  Maduta,  its 
Rocks  ahd  Minerals  ;  and  Geology  of  Tin- 
neveUy,  dated  2nd  Match  .1856. 
Palceontology.  Part  II ;  dated  10th  Aug.  1865. 
PalcBontology.Partlll  ;dated3lstMay  1857. 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Shells  in  the  Mu-; 

seum  ;  dated  26th  May  1866. 
Catalogue  of  Shells  in  the  Museum  ;  dated 

17th  April  1866. 
Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  in  the  Museum, 
to  ill ustrate  the  physical  and  chemical  cha- 
racters of  Minerals ;  dated  10th  Aug.  1855.  . 
Catalogue  of  Minerals,  Part  II,  Containing  | 


Minerals  used  in  Metallurgy  and  the  Ark 
Minerals  entering  into  the  Composition  of 
Rocks.  Minerals  used  as  Gems.  Genu  in 
their  Katural  State.  And  Catalogue  of  the 
Minerals,  Part  III.  Containing  Minenb 
in  the  Government  Central  Museum, 
Madras,  arranged  to  illustrate  Systematic 
Mineralogy ;  dated  30th  June  1857. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Museum; 
dated  17th  April  1856. 

Catalogue  of  the  Iron  Ores,  &c.  of  Sootkem 
India,  and  samples  of  Iron  smelted  ud 
manufactured  from  them ;  dated  25tb  Sep- 
tember 1857. 

The    Timber    Trees,    Timber  and  Fancy 
Woods  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and  South- 
ern Asia,  1st  Edition  1&68  ;  2ndEditioQ 
1862;  3rd  Edition  1870. 
Report  on  the  Outbreak  of  Cholera  at  Thi- 
yet-Myo,  in  Madras  Quarterly  Journal 
Medical  Science,  November  1863. 
On  the  Vegetables  available  for  Eoropeam 
in  Burmah,  Madras  Quarterly  Journal 
Medical  Science,  February  1864. 
On  the  Epidemic  of  Typhoid  Remittent 
Fever  at  Bangalore,  Madi'as  Quarterly 
Journal  Medical  Science,  April  1866. 
On  the  Sanitary  condition  of  Secunderabtd, 
for  1 866,  MadrasQuarterlyJouraal  Medi- 
cal Science,  July  1866. 
On  the  Sanitary  condition  and  Sanitary  pro- 
spects   of   Trimulgh^Ty,    Report  No. 
2970,  dated  26th  December  1866,  printed 
in  Calcutta,  1867,  Re-printed,  Madns, 
1868. 
On  the  Ethnology  of  Hyderabad  in  theDek- 
han,   in  Madras   Monthly    Journal  of 
Medical  Science  for  1B71. 
BALL'S   Cultivation    and    Manufkcton  of 

Teaio  China,  8vo,  1848,  1. 
BALLANTYNE'S,      James     R.,     ixjk, 
Christianity  contrasted  with  Hindu  Philo- 
sophy, 8vo,  1859!,  1. 
BANGALORE  Herald,  Newspaper. 
BANIERS  Mythology,  London,  1739. 
BANISTER,  Saxe,  m.  a,  Fii-st  French  Em- 
bassy to  China  by,  8vo^  1859,  1. 
BARKER'S,  Captain, 
BARTH'S  Travels  in  Central  Africa,  do.  Sf% 

1858,  2. 
BARTOLOMEO'S  Voyage  to  (lie  E.  Indies. 
BATTEN,  Mr.  J.  H.,  on  British  Gathwl. 
BAYLE Y,  Mr.  W.  H.,  on  tiie  Weights  iiid 

Measures  of  India 
BEATON,  Rev.  P,  The  Jows  in  the  Eis4 

8vo,  1859,  2. 
BEDDOME  on  the  Timber  Trees  of  Madit& 
BEEEER^  Rev.  T.,  on  the  Dyaks,  in  J<«n<' 

Indian  Archipelago. 
BELCHER,  Sir  E. 

BELLEW'S,  H.  W.,  Journal  rf  a  poKtirf 
mission  to  Afigbanistan  in  1817,  ^ 
1863,  1. 


AUTHORITIES  QUOTED. 


ill 


BENGAL,  Rural  Life  in,  by  Author  of  Anglo- 
Indian  Domestic  Life,  8yo,  1860,  1. 
Do.      Transactions  of  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Society. 
Do.         Government,  Records, 
Do.         Roads  through, 
Do.        Asiatic  Society's  Journal. 
Do.        Agri-Horticultural  Soc. Journal. 
Do.        As.  Soc.  Mus,  Cat,  of  Birds. 
Do.        Asiatic  Society's  Proceedings. 
Do.        Dispensatory,  by  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 

nessy. 
Do.         Pharmacopeia,  do. 

BENNETT',  George,  m.d.,  p.l.s.,  Wander- 
ings in  New  South  Wales,  8vo,  1834,  2. 
Do.         Gatherings   of  a  Naturalist  in 
Australia  :  being  observations 
principally    on    the    Animal 
and  Vegetable  productions  of 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zea- 
land, and  some  of  the  Austra- 
lian islands,  8vo,  1860,  1. 
Do.  Tower  Menagerie. 

BENSON,  Major,  on  the  Timber  Trees  of 

Moulmein. 
BENTLEY'S  Ancient  and  Modern  Hindu 

Astronomy,  4to,  1823,  1. 
BENZA,  Dr.,  in  Madras  Lit.  Soc's.  Jounial 
BERAR,  Manual  for, 
BERKELEY,  Rev.  M.  J.,  in  Madras  Lit  Soc. 

Journal. 
BESCHREIBUNG  von  des  Ai-abien. 
BHAViSHYAT  PURANA   and  the  Dana 

Dharma  section  of  the  Mahabharata. 
BIBLE  Cyclop«dia. 
BIBLICAL  Researches. 
BIBLIOTHECA  Indica. 
BIDIE,  H.B.,  George,  on  the  Timber  Trees  of 
Madras. 

Do.     do.  on  Coffee  planting. 

BIKMORE'S,  Professor,  Travels. 
BINGLEY'S,  Rev.  William,  Useful  know- 
ledge, London,  12mo,  1821. 
BIRD'S,  Dr.  James,  Political  and  Statistical 
History  of  Guzerat,  8v0)  1835,  1. 
Do.     do.     Notes. 
BIRDWOOD'S  Bombay  Products. 
BIRCH,  Dr.,  h.d.,  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills. 
BISCHOFFS  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik. 
BISHOP  PALLEGOIX,  on  Siara. 
BJORNSTJERNA'S  British  Empire  in  the 

East,8vo,  1840,  1. 
BLACKER'S  Mahratta Campaign,  4 to,  1821. 
BLACKWOOD'S  Magazine. 
BLAIR'S  Chronology  Tables. 
BLAKESLEY'S  Four  Months  in    Algeria 

8vo,  1859,  1. 
BLANFORD,  Mr. 

BLEEKER,  Dr.,  h.d.,  on  Fishes  of  Celebes 
and  Sombava,  in  Journal  of  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 


BLUNT,  Rev.  John    James,  Vestiges    of 

Ancient  Mannei*s,  8vo,  1 823. 
BLYTH,  Edward,  Catalogue  Beng.  As.  Soc, 
Mammalia  Calcutta,  dvo,  1863. 

Do .     Reports  in  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 

Journal. 
Do.     do.    Catalogue  ofBirds  in  Museum 

of  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 
Do.     do.     On  Feline  Animals  in  India, 

in  Journal  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 
Do.     do.     On    Reptiles   new  or    little 

known. 
Do.     do.     On  Ceylon  Mammalia. 
Do.     do.     On  Somali  Mammalia. 
BODDAM,  E.,  on  the  Sorgho. 
BOKHARA, VICTIMS,  by  Captain  Grover, 

8vo,  1845,  1. 
BOMBAY  Government,  Records, 

Do.     Medical  and    Physical    Society's 

Transactions. 
Do.     Geographical  Society,  Transactions 
Do.     Standard  and  Chronicle  of  Weste  ru 

India. 
Do.    Proceedings  of  Committee  for  the 

great  Exhibition  of  1851 . 
Do.     Gazette. 
Do.     Monthly  Times. 
Do.     Quarterly  Review. 
BONYNGE'S,  M.  E.,America. 
BOPP'S     Comparative     Grammar    of    the 
Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian, 
Gothic,  German,  and  Sclavonic  languages, 
8vo,  1845. 
BO  WRING'S,  Sir  John,  Kingdom  and  People 
of  Siaro,  &c.,  8vo,  1857,  2. 
Do.  do.       Visit  to  the  Philippine 

Islands  in  1858  and  1^50,  8vo,  1859. 
BRACE'S,  Charles  L.,  Manual  of  Ethnology, 

8vo,  1869. 
BRANDE'S,     John,     Popular    Antiquities, 
illustrating  the  origin  of  our  Vulgar  Cus- 
toms, Ceremonies  and  Superstitions,  12mo, 
1841. 
BRANDIS,  Dr.,on  the  Forests  of  Burmah, 

inCal.Cat.Exh.,  1862. 
BREMNER'S,  Interior  of  Russia. 
BRIGGS,  General  John,  in  'EUxynL  As.  Soc's. 

Joomal. 
BRIGGSi  Mahomedan  power  in  India,  8vo, 
1829,  4. 
Do.     Nizam,  its  history  and  relations  with 
the  British  Government,  8vo,  1861,  2. 
BRISTOW«  Mmeralogy. 
BRITISH    ASSOCIATION    for   the   ad- 
vancement of  science  from  1837 
to  1857,  8vo.    Annual  Report 
of  the 
Do.        do.     Reports  by  Drs.  Latham, 
Pritchard,  and  Max  Mulier,  General  Briggs, 
Messrs.  Schlagenthreit. 
BRITISH  World  in  the  East,  Ritchie. 


IV 


AUTHORITIES  QUOTED. 


Do. 


Do. 


BROOKE,  Capt.  J.  C. 
BROOKE,  Colonel,  in  Uteris 
BROOME,  Colonel,  List  of  the  Bengal  Army. 
BROWN,  C.  P.,  Cyclic  Tables    of  Hindu 
and  Mahomedan  Chronology,  8  to, 
1850,  I. 
Creed,  Customs  and  Literature  of 
the  Jangams,  pamphlet,  1840. 
Teloogoo  Dictionary. 
BROWN,  Robert^  Madras  Plants. 
BROWNE,   John  CaTe,  Indian  Infanticide 
its  origin,  progress,  and  suppression,  8vo, 
1857,  1. 
BRYANT'S  Mythology. 
BRYDGE'S  Dynasty  of  the  Kajars,  8yo, 

1833,  1. 
BRUCE'S  Travels. 
BUCHANAN'S,  Eastern  India. 
BUCHANAN'S  Journey  through  Mysore, 

Canara,  &c.,  4to,  1857,  3. 
BUCKINGHAM  Tiwels  in  Syria,  Media, 

and  Persia. 
BUCKLAND,  Frank  T.,  Fish-hatching,  8vo, 

1863,  1. 
BUCKLE,  Henry  Thomas,  History  of  Civili- 
zation in  England,  Svo,  1857,  2. 
BUDDHISM  in  Tibet,  illustrated  Literary 
Documents     and     objects    of    Religious 
Worship,    with  an  account  of  the  Bud- 
dhist systems  -preceding  it  in  India,    by 
Emil  Schlagmtweit,  8vo,  1863,  L 
BUIST,    Dr.    George,    ll.d.,    in    Bombay 
Geographical  Society's  Journal, 
do.    Index, 
do.     in    Proceedings    of   British 

Association, 
do.    in  Bombay  Times, 
on  specimens  of  Lava  from  Aden, 
on  Volcanoes  of  India  in  £din. 
Phil.  Journal,  1852. 
BUNSEN,  Chevalier,  God  in  History. 
Do.       in  Report  British  Assoc. 
Do.       Egypt's  place  in  Universal  Histoiy 
translated  by  Cottrell,  8vo,  1848-66,  5. 
BURCKHARDT  Travels  in  Arabia. 
Do.  Travels  in  Syria. 

BURDER,-  Samuel,  Oriental   Customs   ap- 
plied to  the  illustrations  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  London,  12mo»  1847. 
BURNES,  Sir  Alexander,  Parliamentary  Pa- 
pers, East  India  Cabul  and  Aff- 
ghanistan. 
Do.        do.     Cabul,  8vo,  1842,  J. 
Do.        do.    Travels  in  Bokhara  with  a 
Map,  8vo,  1824,  3. 
BURNES',  Dr.  James,  Visit  to  the  Ameers 

of  Scinde,  8vo,  1829,  I. 
BURNS,  Mr.,  in  Journal  Indian  Archipelago. 
BURNETT'S,  Outlines  of  Botany. 
BURR,  Mr.  F.,  in  Madras  Literary  Society's 
Journal. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


BURR,  Mr.  F.,  account  of  Aden  in  Londot 

Geol.  Soc.  Trans.,  1841. 
BURTON'S,  W.,Biblical  Researches,  Londoa, 

24mo. 
BURTON'S,  Captain  Richard  F.,  City  of  flie 

Saints. 
Do.        Excerpta. 
Do.        Pilgrimage  to  Meccah. 
Do.         Sinde  ;  or,  the  Unhappy  Yallej, 

8vo,  1851,2. 
Do.        Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  iht 

Indus,  12mo,  1852,  1. 
Do.        Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa, 

Kvo,  1860,  2. 
Do.        Abeokuta. 
BUTLER'S  Travelsand  Adventures  in  Assam 
BUTTER  WORTH,  Bayley  W.,  Esq. 
CALCUTTA  Catalogue  of  London  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862. 
Do.     Englishman,  Newspaper. 
Do.    Review. 
Do.     Eugineer's  Journal. 
CALDWELL,    Rev.    R.,    b.a.,    Draviditn 
Comparative  Gi'ammar,  8vo,  1856, 1. 
Do.  Tinnevelly     Shanars,     12mo., 

1850,  1. 
CALMET'S  Dictionary. 
CAMERON,  Colonel  G.  P. 
CAMERON,  Our  Eastern  possessions. 
CAMPBELL,  A.,  h.d.,  on  the  Lepchas  in 

Journal  of  Eth.  Soc.  1869. 
CAMPBELL  George,  Ethnology  of  India  in 

Special  No.  of  Bengal  As.  Soc. 
Journal,  1866. 
Do.        The  Non-Hindu  Tribes  of  the 
Borders  of  Hindustan,  in  Jour. 
Eth.  Soc,,  1867. 
Do.        The  Races  of  India  in  Jonrn. 

Ethn.  Society,  1869. 
Do.        India  as  it  may  be  :  An  oat- 
line  of  a  proposed  Government 
and  Policy,  8vo.,  1833,  1. 
Do.        Modern  India  :  A  sketch  of  the 
system  of  Civil  GovemmeDt; 
to  which  is  prefixed  some  ac- 
count of  the  Natives  and  Native 
Institutions,  8vo,  1852,  1. 
CANNING,  Minutes  of  Lord, 
CANTOR,  M.  D.,  Dr.  Theodore,  on  Reptiles 
of  Malayan  Peninsula  :  in    Bengal 
Asiatic  Society's  Journal. 
Do.     do.  on  Fishes  in    do.      do. 
Do.     do.  on  Mammalia  of  Malayan  Pe- 
ninsula, in        do.         do.        do. 
CAPPER,  John,  Three  Presidencies  of  India. 
CAPPER,  Colonel,  Notice  of  Trade,  Winds 

and  Monsoons. 
CAREY,   Marshman  and  Ward.     The  lite 
and  times  of,  embracing  the  history  of  the 
Serampore     Mission,      by   John    Clarfc' 
Marshman,  8vo,  1859,  2. 


AUTHORITIES  QUOTBa). 


CARTER'S  Geological  Papers  on  Weetern 
India. 

CAUTLEY'S,  Col.  Sir  Proby  T.,  Report 
on  the  Ganges  Canal  Works  :  from  their 
commencement  until  the  opening  of  the 
Canal  in  1854,  with  a  folio  volume  of 
Plans,  8vo,  1860,  3. 

CAYLEY,  Dr.,  Report  by 

CELEBES,  History  of, 

CENTRAL  India  Provinces,  Manual  of, 

CHAMBERS  Edinburgh  Journal. 

CHAMPION,  Captain,  in  Journal  of, ? 

CHATFIELD'S  Hindostan,  4to,  1803,  1. 

CHEEVER'S  Sandwich  Islands. 

CHESNEY,  Colonel,  Expedition,  Euphrates 
and  Tigris, 

CHINNA  KIMMEDY. 

CHINA,  Hon*ble  Mr.  Morrison,  Compendi- 
ous  Description    of  Pamph.,  8vo, 
1859. 
Do.     question,  Evidence  on  the,  Pamph., 

1859,  1. 
Do.    in  1857  and  1858,  (by  W.  Cook), 

8vo,  1859,  1. 
Do.     Twelve  Years  in,  by  a  British  Resi- 
dent, 8  vo,  1860,  1. 

CHINA  HERALD,  22nd  January  1856. 

CHINESE  and  their  Rebellions,  Meadows. 

CHINESE  Repository. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE,  Army  of  the. 

Do.  •Pictures  of  the,  drawn  by  them- 
selves, described  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Tabbold, 
M.  A.,  8vo,  I860,  1. 

CHRISTOPHER,  W. 

CHRISTISON,  Dr.,  in  PharmaceuticalJoar- 

nal,  AufTust  1846. 
CHURCHILL'S  Collection  of  Voyages. 
CHURCHMAN'S  Family  Magazine. 

CIRCASSIANS,  Notice  of,  by  Charles 
Tauschin. 

CLARKE,  Dr.,  John,  in  Madras  Literary 

Society's  Journal. 
CLARKE'S,  Dr. Travels  in  Siberia. 
CLEGHORN,  u.  d..  Dr.  Hugh,  Forests  and 

Gardens  of  South  India,  dvo, 
1861,  1. 
Do.    do.,  Punjab  Reports. 
Do.    do.,  Hedge  Plants  of  India. 
Do.     do..  Conservator's  Reports  on  the 

Forests  of  India. 
Do.    do.,  on  the  varieties  of  Chiretta 

used  in  India. 
Do.    do.,  in  Madras  Exhibition  Juries' 

Reports. 
Do.    do.,  on  the  Grasses  of  India. 
Do.    do.,  in  Indian  Journal  of  Medical 

Science. 
Do.    do.,  Memorandnm  upon  the  Pan- 
chontee  of  the  Western  Coast,  Pamph., 
1858,  1. 


CLUNE,  Capt.  John,  Itinerary 


Do. 


do. 


Do.        do. 


Appendix  to  the  Itine- 
rary for  W.  India,  Bombay, 
8vo,  1828,  1. 

?  Supplement  to  the  Iti- 
nerary,    Calcutta,     8vo. 
1829,  1. 
COIiBURN'S  United   Service  Magazine  and 

Naval  and  Military  Journal.  No.  cccliv. 
COLE,  Robert,  on  Laterite  in  Madras  Journal 

of  Literature  and  Science. 
COLEBROOKE,  in  Asiatic  Researches. 
Do«  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Do.  on  Indian  Classics. 

Do.  on  the  Religious  Ceremo- 

nies of  the  Hindus. 
COLEMAN'S  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  4to, 

1832 
COLLINGWOOD. 

COOKE,    Dr.,  in  Bombay  Medical  Trans- 
action 1860. 
COPLAND,  Dr. 
COPLESTON,   Mr.  F,  in    Madras  Exh. 

Juries  Reports. 
CORBEAUX,  M.  F. 
CORMACK'S    Female    Infanticide,     8vo, 

1815,  1. 
CORNISH,  Esq.,  John,  in  Indian  Annals 

of  Medicine. 
CORNWALLIS',  Einahan,  Two  Journeys 

to  Japan  by,  8vo,  1859,  2. 
COTTON,  Papers  on  the  Cultivation  of,  in 

India,  Pamph.,  1849,  1. 
COUNT    de    Hogendrop,    Coup  d'oeil  sur 

I'isle  de  Java,  Brussels,  1830. 
COUNT  Lally's  Career. 
COURT  of  Directors'  Despatch,  No.  6,   of 

June  1854. 
COURT'S,  Major  M.  H.,  Relations  of  Britain. 
Do.        with  Palembang  and  Banca, 

8vo,  1821,  1. 
Do.        Future  Government  of  In- 
dia, 8vo,  1858,  1. 
CRAWFUBD'S  History  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 
Malay  Grammar  an^  Dictionary. 
Embassy  to  Ava,  4to,  1829,  1. 
do.       to   Siam  and  Cochin- 
China,  4to,  1828,  1. 
Indian  ArchipelagOi  8vo,  1820,  3. 
do.     Descriptive  Dictionary  of 
the  Indian  Islands  and  adjacent 
Countries,  8vo,  1856,  I. 
CREASY'S,  E.  L.,  History  of  the  Ottoman 

Empire. 
COSMA'S  Analysis  of  the  Dulva. 
CULLEN,  General,  on  the  Diamond  Mines 
of  S.  India,  in  Madras  Literary 
Society's  Journal. 
Do.  do.  on  Plumbago. 

CULLEN'S,  Ladak. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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CUNNINGHAM,  Captain,  Histoiy  of  the 

Sikhs,  8  vo,  1849,  1. 
Do.  Alexander,  Bhilsa  Topes ; 

a  brief  historical  Sketch  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of 
Buddhism,  8vo,  1854,  1. 
Do.  Ladak,  Physical,  Statis- 

tical and  Historical,  4 to,  1854, 1. 
CUNNINGHAM'S,  General,  Ancient  G«o. 

graphy  of  India. 
CURIOSITIES  of  Science. 
CUTHBERT,  Dr. 

CYCLOPEDIA  of  Natural  History. 
DADDABHAI  NAOROJI. 
DALRYMPLE'S  Account  of  Siam. 
Do.  Indian  Repository. 

DALRYMPLE*S  Account  of  Sulu. 
DALTON,  Lt.  Col.  E.  T.,  in  Beng.  As.  Soc. 

Journ. 
Do.        do.  on  the  Kol  of  Chota 

Nagpore  in  Journ.  Ethn. 
Soc.  July  1869. 
Do.        do.  Kol  of  Chota  Nagpore 

in  special  No.  of  Beng. 
As.  Soc.  Journal,  1866. 
Do.         do.       Ethnology  of  Bengal. 
Do.        do.  Wild  tribes  of  Centi-al 

India  in  Journ.  Ethn.  Soc.  1867. 
DALHOUSIE,  The   Marquis  of,   Adminis- 
tration of  British  India,  by  Edwin    Ar- 
nold, 8vo,  1862-65,  2. 
DAMPIER'S  Voyage  to  New  Britain,  in 

Harris. 
DANA,   Manual  of  Mineralogy. 
DANCE,    Captain    Robert,    on    Woods    of 

Tenasserim. 
DANIEL'S  Meteorological  Essays. 
DANGERFIELD,  Capt  F.,  on  Malwa. 
DARJEELING  Guide. 
DARWIN'S,  Charles,  Movements  and  Habits 
of  Climbing  Plants,  stitched,  8vo,  1865. 

Do.  Origin    of    species    by 

means  of  Natural  Selection  $  or  the  Pre- 
servation of  favored  Races  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  8Vo,  1860, 

Do.  Coral  Reefs. 

Do.  Variation  of  Animals 

and  Plants. 
DASSENT'S  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse, 

8vo,  1859,  1. 
D'AVEZAC. 

DAVIDSON,  Col.  Cuthbert,  in  Report  of 
Hyderabad  Committee,  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1851. 
DA  VIES'  Algiers  in  1857. 
DAVIS',  John  Francis,  Chinese,  12mo,  1838. 
Do.      Chinese  Miscellanies. 
Do.      China  during    the  War   and  since 
the  Peace,  12mo,  1852. 
DAVY'S,  Dr.  John,  Travels  in  Ceylon,  x 
DAY,  Dr.,  in  Madras  Medical  Journal. 


DAY,  Dr.,  Fishes  of  Malabar,  4to,  1865, 1. 
DeBODE'S,  Bokhara,  from  the  Russian  of 

Khanikoff,  8vo,  1854,  1. 
DeBODE'S  Travels  in  Luristan  and  Anb- 

istan. 
DeBUSSCHE'S    Letters    on    Ceylon,  8vo» 

1817,  1. 
DbCANDOLLE'S  Prodromus  Regni  Vege- 

tabalis,  8vo,  1825-56,  13. 
DeCHARDIN'S  Voyages. 
DELHI  Gazette. 
DELILLE    Voyages. 
DEL  HOSTE,  Captain, 
DxMOGES',  Mai^uis,  Recollections  of  BaroL 

Gros's   Embassy    to  China  an^  Japan  in 

1857  and  1858,  12mo,  1860,  1. 
DENISON,  Sir  William,  Permanence  of  Type 

in  the  Human  Race  in  Journ.  Ethn.  Soc., 

1869. 
DbPAUW,  Egypt  and  China. 
DE-SCHLAGINTWEIT,   Hermann,  Adol- 

phe    and  Robert,  Results   of  a   scientific 

mission  to  India  and   High  Asia,  with  a 

folio  Atlas  in  three  parts,  8 vo,   1861-69,3. 
D'EWES'  China,  Australia  and  the  Padfie 

Islands,  8vo,  1857,  1. 
DIARY  of  Travels  in  three  parts   of  tiie 

Globe,  12mo,  1856,  2. 
DICKSON,  Dr.  W.  P.,  1870. 
DICTIONARY  of  Trade  Products,  Tech- 
nical Terms,  &c.,  I2mo,  1858. 
Do.  of   British    In<£an   dates, 

12mo,  1866,  1  vol. 
DOMENECH'S,  Abbe  M.,  Great  Deserts  <rf 

North  America,  8vo,  1860. 
DOWS  Hindostan,  4to,  1770. 
DOWSON'S   Geographical  Limits,  History 

and  Chronology  of  ancient  India,  Pamph. 
DRUMMOND,  Major  H.,  lion  works  in  N. 

India,  London,  1852. 
DRURY,  Colonel  Heber,  Hand-book   of  the 
Indian  Flora. 

Do.    Useful  Plants  of  India,  8vo,  1858,  1. 
DUBERLEY'S,  Mrs.,  India   in    1857   aod 

1858,  8vo,  1858,  1. 
DUBLIN  University  Magazine,  June  1857. 
DUBOIS'    Description    of   the    People    of 

India,  4to,  1817. 
DUFF,   Rev.   Dr.,  in  Home  and   Foreign 

Missionary  Records. 
DUFF'S,  Grant,  History  of  the  Mahrattas, 

8vo,  1826,3. 
DUFFS,  Dr.  A.,  The  Indian  RebeUion,  Svo. 

1858,  1. 
DUHALDE'S  History  of  China. 
DUNCAN,     Mr.    Jonathan,    Governor    oi 

Bombay. 
DUNDEWALLE,  Mr.  Pikey  B.,  in  Jouna. 

Indian  Archipelago. 
DUNLOP'S  Hunting  in  the  Himalaya,  I2m\ 

1860,  1. 
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D'URVILLE,  Dumpnt. 
EARL)  Mr.  G.  W.,  Indian  Archipelago,  8vo, 
1837. 
Do,    Native  Races  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, 8vo,  1863,  1. 
.    Do.    in  Ethnographical  Library.     Indian 

Archipelago  and  Papuans. 
EAST  India  Co.,  Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds. 
Do.         (Horsfield's)    do.     of  Mammals. 
Do.        do.      and  Moore  Lepidopterou 

Insects. 
Do.        do.        Papers. 
EASTERN  Seas. 
EDGE  WORTH,    Mr.,  b.  c.  s.,  in  Bengal 

Asiatic  Society's  Journal* 
EDINBURGH,  New  Philosophical  Journal. 
Do.  Philosophical  Journal. 

Do  Iw6V161IV 

EDWARDES',  Major  H.,  JuUendhur  Rep. 

on  Infanticide. 
EDYE,  on  the  Timber  of  Malabar  and  Ca- 
nara,  and  of  Ceylon. 
Do.     on  the  Ships  of  India. 
EGERTON'S  Journal  of  a  Winter's  Tour 

in  India. 
ELDER'S,  Dr.,  Biography,  by  Elisha  Kent 

Kane,  1858. 
ELGIN,  Earl  of,  and  Kincardine,  Letters  of, 
ELLIS,  H.  T.,  R.  M.,  Hong-Kong  to  Manilla 

8vo,  1859,  1. 
ELLIOT,  Captain,  E.  M.,  Magnetic  Survey 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  4to, 
1851. 
ELLIOT,  Esq.,    Walter,  on  the  Mammalia 
of  the  Dekhan,  in  Madras  Liter- 
ary Society's  Journal,  1839. 
on  Ancient  Remains  in  India, 
the  Races  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces. 
Sir  Walter,  The  characteristics 
of  the  population   of  India  in 
Joum.  Ethn.  Society,  1869. 
Flora   Andhi-ica,    Madnis,    8vo, 
1855. 
ELLIOT'S,  Captain  R.,  Views  in  the  East 

with  plates,  4to,  1883,  2. 
ELLIOT'S,  SirH.  M.,  Supplement  to  the 
Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  Roorkee,  8vo, 
1860,  1. 
ELPHINSTONE,  Captain, 
ELPHINSTONE'S  History  of  India,  2  vols. 

8vo,  1841. 
Do.        Accountof  Cabul,  4 to,  1815. 
ELWOOD'S,  Mrs.,  Letters. 
EMMANUEL,  on  Precious  Stones. 
EOTHEN'S  Travels  from  the  East. 
ERSKINE'S  Baber. 

ERSKINE'S,    John  Elphinstone,   Journal 
of   a   Cruise  among   die  Islands    of  the 
Western  Pacific,  8vo,  1853,  1. 
ETHNOLOGICAL    SOCIETY'S    Journal 
and  Transactions  of  the  Royal, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


EXHIBITION,  Reports  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittees  of   the    Madras,   Pamph., 
1857. 
Do.        Reports  on  the  Raw  Products  of 

Southern  India,  Pamph.,  1858. 
Do.         Great,  of  J  851 ,  Jury  Reports  and 

Catalogues. 
Do.        Madras,    of    1855    and    1857, 
Reports  and  Catalogues. 
FARRAR,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Lectures  on  Families 

of  Speech,  London 
Do.  The    Origin  of  Languages, 

12mo,  1860. 
FAULKLAND'S,  Viscountess,  Chow  Chow, 

8vo,  1857,  2. 
FAULKNER,  Hugh,  m,d.,  and  Walker  H., 
Fossil  Vertebrata,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
Calcutta,  8vo,  1859,  1. 
FAULKNER'S,    Alexander,  Dictionary    of 
Commercial      Terms,     Bombay,     12mo, 
1856. 
FAUNA  Antiqua  Sivalenis. 
FERGUSSO'N'S,  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India, 
8vo,  1845,  2. 
Do.        Tree  and  Serpent  Worship. 
FERRIER,  M.  J.,  on  the  Cinnamon  Tree. 
FERRIER'S,  General  J.  P.,  History  of  the 

Affghans,  8vo,  1858,  1. 
Do.  Caravan  Journeys  and  Wan- 

derings in  Persia,  Affghanistan, 
Turkistan     and    Beloochistan, 
&c.  8vo,  1856,  1. 
Do.  History  of  the  Affghans  by, 

8vo,  1858,  1. 
FIBRES    of  South  India,  Reports  on.  No. 

23.  M.  G.  R. 
FIGUIER'S,  Louis,  Vegetable  World,  being 
a  history    of  Plants,  with  their 
botanicfd  descriptions  and  pecu- 
liar properties,  8vo,  1867. 
Do.      Ocean  World,  London. 
FLEMING,  Dr.,  on  the  Salt  Range, 
FLINDER'S  Voyage. 
FOLEY,  Lieutenant. 
FONBLANQUE,  Niphon  ana  Pecheli. 
FORBES'  Eleven  years  in  Ceylon. 
FORBES'  Oriental  Memoirs. 
FORBES',  A.  K.,  Ris  Mdli,  or  Hindoo  An- 
nals of  the  Province  of  G^zerat  in  West- 
ern India,  8vo,  1856,  2. 
FORSTER,  Rev.  Charles,  Geography    of 

Arabia. 
FORSTER'S   Account  of    Cape  Aden,    in 

Bombay  Geographical  Trans.,  1840. 
FORSTER'S  Travels. 
FORSTER'S,   T.,  Encyclopaedia  of  natural 

Phenomena,  London,  8vo,  1827. 
FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
FORTUNE'S,  Robert,  Three  Years'  Wan 

derings  in  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces of  China,  8vo,  1847. 
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FORTUNE'S,  Robt.,  Report  on  the  Tea  Plan- 
tations in  the  N. W.P.,  Pamphlet,  1 85 1 . 
Do.  do.       Residence    amongst 

the  Chinese,  8vo,  1857* 
Do.  do.        Visit  to  the  Tea 

Districts  of  China  and  India,  8vo,  1852,  1. 
FOSBERRY,  Major,    v.c.    The    mountain 
tribes  of  the  N.  W.  Frontiers  of  India  in 
Journal  Eth.  Soc.,  1869. 
FOSTER,  Captain, 

FOULKES'  Rev.  Thomas,  Hindu  Systems  & 
Sects,  8yo,  1860. 
Do.        Vedantic  Phi  losophy,  8 vo,  1 860. 
Do.        Saiva  Philosophy,  1863. 
FRANKLIN,  Mr.  W. 

FRANKLIN'S  Tracts,  Political,  Geographi- 
cal, Commercial,  on  the  dominions  of  Ava, 
8vo,  1811. 
FRASER'S  Jouraey  into    Khorassan,    4to, 

1825. 
Do.         Travels  totheCaspian  Sea,4to,  1 826 
Do.        Travels  in  Koordistan,  Mesopota- 
mia, &0y  8vo,  1840. 
Do.        Himalaya  Mountains,  4to,  1820. 
FREDRICK,  Mr. 

FRERE,  Sir  H.  B.  E.,  k.  o.  b.,  Correspon- 
dence showing  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Syuds  of  Tatta  in  Sind  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  their  Birtii,  Marriage  and  Fune- 
ral Ceremonies,  No.  55,  Sel.  Rec.  Bombay 
Government  by, 
FRERE'S  Antipodes. 
FRENCH'S  Tour  of  India. 
FREYCINET'S,  Voyage. 
FRIEND  OF  INDIA,  Newspaper. 
FRITH'S,  Colonel,  Reports  on  the  Timbers 

of  S.  India. 
FULLJAMES,  Captain, 
FURET*S,  Lettre  sur  V  Archipel. 
FURNELL,  M.  C,  Bourbon. 
GARDNER,  Mr.,  in  Calcutta  Journal  Natural 

History. 
GALTON'S  Vacation  Tourists. 
GEMS'  Antique  ;  their  origin,  use  and  value, 

by  the  Rev.  C.    W.  King,  8vo,  1866. 
GENGHIS  KHAN,  History  of,  8vo,  1816. 
GEOGHEGAN,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  Silk  in  India. 
GEOGRAPHICAL     SOCIETY'S      Royal 

Transactions. 
GEOLOGICAL  Survey  of  India,  Memoira  of 

the 
GEOLOGICAL  Society's  Transactions. 
GERARD'S,  Captain,  Account  of  Koonawur. 
GERAUD  in  Bombay  Geographical  Society 

Journal. 
GERMANN,  Rev.  W.  Ph.  D.,  South  Indian 

Gods,  8vo,    1869,  1. 
GIBSON,  Dr.  Alexander,  m.d.,  on  the  Timber 
•  Trees  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
Do.     Forest  Conservancy  Reports. 
GIBBON'S,  Roman  Empire,  Bvo,  1802. 


GILCHRIST,  Dr.  William,  in  Madru  Lite- 
rary Society's  Journal. 
GLEANINGS  of  SCIENCE. 
GOLDEN   DAGON,  or.  Up  and  Down  the 

Irawaddy,  8vo,  1856. 
GOSSE,  Philip   Henry,  Manual  of  Marioe 
Zoology  for  the  British  Isles,  12m^ 
1855-56. 
Do.    Natural  History. 
Do.    Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  on  the  De- 
vonshire Coast,  8vo,  1853, 1. 
GO  VER,  C.  E.,  Census  of  Madras,  Letter,  1872. 
Do.  Measures  of  the  Madras  Pre- 

sidency. 
GOVERNMENT  of  Central  Provinfts,  Recoil 
Do.  Oudh,  do. 

Do.  India,  do. 

Do.  Bengal,  do. 

Do.  Madras,  do. 

Do.  Bombay,  do. 

Do.  Mysore,  do. 

Do.  Burmah,  do. 

Do.  Panjab,  do. 

Do.  Notifications  Foreign  Dept 

GOWER'S  Portuguese  India. 
GRAHAM,  Dr.,  Catalogue  of  Bombay  Piwti 
Do.        in  Thompson's  Records  of  Gensil 
Science 
GRAHAM'S,  Captain  D.  C,  the  Bheel  Tribes, 

8vo,  1843. 
GRANT'S,  L.ieut  Col.,  Bombay  Coltoa  aJ 

Indian  Railwavs. 
GREENOUGH'S    Correspondence  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  Geological  Maps  of  h^ 
8vo,  1857,  1. 
GRIFFITH'S,  William,  Itinerary  Notes  a 

Plants  collected  in  India  lad 
neighbouring  countries  in  183i, 
38  and  1839-41,  8vo,  1848,  I 
Do.  NotulsB  ad  Plantas  Asiiticos. 
Parts  1,  2,  3and4,8?o,  1847- 
Do.        Icones  Plantarum  Asiatictreft 

Parts,  1,  2,  3,  4to,  1847-51. 
Do.        Palms  of  British  East  Inda, 

folio,  1850,  1 . 
Do.        Posthumous  Papers,   Part  I»t 
Dicotyledonous     PlantB,    *». 
1845,  1. 
Do.        Private  Journal. 
GUBBINS,  Charles,  The  Ruins  at  Mahaba- 

lipuram,  8vo,  1857. 
GUNTHER'S,  Albert  C.  L.  G.,  Reptiles  of 
British  India,  4to,  1864. 
Do.     Fishes  in  theBritish  Mnseon,  8  vofc". 
GUTZLAFF8  Sketch  of  the  Chinese  Hislorj, 

Ancient  and  Modern,  8vo,  1831, 2' 
HAKLUYT  Society,  Early  Voyages  to  AB^ 

tralia,  8vo,  1859, 1. 
Do.  do.  India  in  the  1 5th  CenW 

Do.  do.   Embassy  to  Oie  Coor^  •* 

Timour,  8vo^  18^. ' 
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HAINES,  Captaiu,  on  remarkable  currents 
betwixt  the  Arabian  and  African  Shores, 
in  London  Geog.  Soc.  Trans.,  1848. 
flALSTED'S,   Capt,  Report  on  t lie  Island 

of  Clieilooba. 
aALL'S  Voyage  of  the  'INemesis/  8vo,  1844, 1. 
HAMILTON,  Lieut.-Col.   Douglas,   Uteris. 
Do.  do.  do.     ThePulni 

Mountains,  Madras,  1862  to  1864. 
Do.  do.  do.     The    An- 

uamullaj  Mountains,  Madras,  1866. 
Do.  do.  do.     The  She- 

varoy  Hills,  Madras,  1 862, 
Do.  do.  do.     Sketches 

qj[  the  Pulni   Mountains  and  Sheva- 
roy  Hills,  folio,  1865,  1. 
HAMILTON,  Bart,  Sir  R.,  Heights  and  Dis- 

tanotfS 
HAMILTON'S,  Mysore. 
HAMILTON'S  Sinai,  the  Hedjaz  and  Soudan, 

Svo,  1857,  1. 
HAMMER'S  Golden  Horde. 
HAND-BOOK  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
HANNAY,  Major. 

HARDY'S,  R.  Spenee,  Eastern  Monachism  : 
An  account  of  the  Origin,  Laws,  Discipline, 
Sacred   Writings,  Mysterious  Rites,   &c., 
of  the   Order  of  Mendicants,   founded  by 
Gautama  Budha,  8vo.  1860. 
HARKNESS'  Account  of  a  singular  Aborigi- 
nal race  on  the  Neilgherries,  8vo,  1832. 
HARRIS,  Arthur,  Senior  Apothecary,  Ligor 

and  Siam,  Madras,  1854. 
HARRIS,  Sir  William  Cornwallis,  Highlands 

of  Ethiopia,  vol.  i,  p.  17. 
HARRIS',   Dr.  Thuddeus  Mason,  d.d.,  Nat. 

Hist,   of  the  Bible,  London,  8vo.,  1824. 
HARTIiEY'S  Researches  in  Greece. 
HART'^S,  Capt.  V.,  Pilgrimage  to  Higlaj. 
HARTWIG,  Dr.  G.,  The  Sea  and  its  living 
Wondei-8  by,  8vo,  1861,  1. 
Do.       Harmonies    of  Nature  ;    or  the 
Unity  of  Creation,  8vo.,  1866,  1. 
HASSALLS,    Arthur  Hill,    Food  and    its 
Adulterations  ;  comprising  the  Reports  of 
the  Analytical  Sanitaiy  Commission  of  the 
"  Lancet,"  8 vo,  1855. 
HASTINGS',  Marquis  of,  Private   Jounial 

of  the  :  edited  by  his  Daugh- 
ter, the  Marchioness  of  Bute, 
Svo,  1858,  2. 
HAXJG,  Dr.,  on  the  Origin  of  the  Parsi  Reli- 

gion. 
HA.VELOCK,    Sir  Heniy,  Memoirs  of,  by 

John  Clark  Marshman,  8vo,  1860,  1. 
HAVELOCK'S  Three  Main  Questions. 
HAWKES,  Lieut.  H.  P.,  Report  on  the  Oils 
of  Southern   India  in  Madras  Exhibition 
Juries  Reports. 
HAWKES,  Lieut.,  Cat.  Raisonnee     do     do. 
HEAD,  Babt,  sir   FRANCIS  B.,    "  The 
Horse  and  Hii  Rider,"  by,  Svo,  1S61,  I . 


HEBERS  Journey  through  ihe  Upper  Pro- 
vinces of  India,  4to,  1828,  2. 
HELPER,  Dr.,  in   Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 

Journal. 
HENDERSON,  Ancient  and  Modern  Views. 
HENDERSON'S  History. 
HENRY,  CJolonel, 
HERBERT,   Captain,    in    Bl.  As.    Trans., 

vols,  xi,  xii. 
HERKLOrS  Qanoon-i-Islam  ;  or  the  Cus- 
torn 3  of  the  Musulmans  of  India,  Svo, 
183?  1 
HERODOTUS,  Gaisford;  Oxon,  Svo,  1839,2. 
HERSCHELS  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry. 
HERVEY,  Mrs.,  Adventures   of  a  Lady   in 

TTartarv   &(* 
HEYNE'S  Tracts  on  India,  4to,  1814,  1. 
HILL  Ranges  of  Southern  India. 
HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS,  Papers  rela- 
tive to  the  Colonization,  Commerce,  &c., 
Svo,  1857, 
HINDOO,  Travels  of  a, 
HINDOOS,  and  India,  Government,  Religion, 

Manners  (Anon)  ISmo,  1847,  2. 
HINDU  Infanticide. 

HI  SLOP,  Rev.  Stephen,  on  Coal  in  Western 

Range. 
Do.        in  Nagpore  Antiquarian  Socy. 
Do.        remarks  on  the  Goods. 
HISTOIRE,  Abregee  des  Cultes. 
HODGKIN,   Dr.,   Queries    respecting     the 

Human  Race,  1 84 1. 
HODGSON,  Mr.  Bryan  H.,  in  Ben.  As.  Soc. 

Journal, 
do.     on  the  Birds  of  India, 
do.    on  the  Migration  of  do. 
do.     Aborigines     of  India,    in 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal, 
do.     Illustrations  of  the  Litera- 
ture and  Religion  of  the  Budd- 
hists, Svo,  1841,  1. 
Essay   the  first,   on  the  Koccb, 
Boda,  and  Dhimal  Tribes,  Svo,  1846. 
HODGSON'S  Nagasaki. 
HOFFMEISTER'S  Travels  in  Ceylon. 
HOGENDOUP  Coup  d'  EU  sur  Java. 
HOGG,   Robert,  the  Veg.  Kingdom,    12mo, 

1858. 
HOLTZAPPFEL. 
HOME  News. 
HONIGBERGER'S,  Dr.,  Thirty-five  yeart 

in  the  East. 
HOOKER,  J.  D.,  and  Thomas  Thomson, 
M.D.,  Flora  Indica,  London,  Svo,  1855,  1; 
HOOKER'S,  Joseph  Dalton,  Himalayan 
Journal  ;  or  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in 
Bengal,  the  Sikhim,  and  Nepal  Himalayas, 
&c.,  Svo,  1854,  1. 

Do.        Rhododendrons,  Sikhim   Hima* 

layain  three  parts,  folio,  1S49-51. 

HOPE,  Rev.  J.f  in  Madras  Literary  Society's 

Joarnal.  ^ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
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HORSBURGH'S,  James,  India  Directory  ; 
or  Directions  for  sailing  to  and  from  East 
Indies,  China,  &c.,  &c.,  4to,  1836,  1. 

HORSFIELD,  Dr.  T.,  Batavian  transactions. 
Do, 


Zoological   Researches  in  Ja- 
va, 4to,  1821,  p.  1. 
Do.         Reports    in    Journal    Indian 

Archipelago, 
Do.         Mammalia  Svo,  ]8ol,  1. 
Do.         and    Frederic    Moore's  Cata- 
logue   of   the  Birds    in    the 
Museum   of  the   Hon.  E.  I. 
Company,  8vo,  1854,  2. 
Do.        do.     .   do.        Lepidopterous 
Insects,  Svo,  1857,  2. 
HOUGH'S  Political  and  Military  Events  in 

India,  8vo,  1852,  2. 
HOUGH'S  Christianity  in  India,  (4  vols.), 

Svo,  1839. 
HOWELL-THUBLOW'S,  Hon'ble    J.   T., 

Company  and  the  Crown,  Svo,  1866,  1. 
IIUC'S  Christianity  in  China,  Svo,  1858,  1. 
Do.     Journey    through    Tartary,    Thibet 
and  China  during  the  years,  1844- 
45  and  1846,  12mo,  1852,  1. 
Do.     Chinese  Empire,  forming  a  sequel  to 
the  work  entitled  Recollections  of 
a  Journey    through  Tartary    and 
Thibet,  Svo,  1855,  2. 
HUDLESTON  on  the  fibres  of  Gurhwal. 
HUGEL'S,  Baron,  Travels  in  Kashmir  and 

Punjab. 
HUMAYOON'S  Memoirs. 
HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos. 

Do.  Dissertation  on  the  language 

of  Java. 
HUNT,  Mr.  Robert,  in  London  Art  Journal. 
HUNT,   John,    Minsionary  to  the  Canibals, 

Life  of,  by  G.  S.  Rows,  12mo,  1861,  1. 
HUNT'S  Persian  Campaign  of  Outram  and 

Hayelock,  12mo,  1858.  1. 
HUNTER,  LL.D.,  Dr.   W.   W.,  on   the  non 

Aryan  Language. 
Do.  do.        Orissa. 

HUNTER,  ALEXANDER,  u.  d.,  on  Fibrous 
Materials    in  Madras  Exhibition 
Jury  Reports. 
Do.  do.     in  Art  Journal  of  India. 

Do.  in  Ed.  Philosophical  Journal. 

HURCARA,  Newspaper, 
HUTCHINSON'S,  Capt.,  Narrative  of  the 

Mutinies  in  Oude,  Svo,  1859. 
BUTTON,  Major,  on  th^^  Bombycides. 
HUXLEY,  (Professer)  f.r.s.,  Ethnology  and 
Archioology    of  India  in  Joum.,  Ethno- 
graphical Socy.,  1869. 
HYDE'S  Rel.  Vet. 

HYPSOMETRY  of  India,  DeSchlagentweit. 
IBN-HAUKAL  Geography. 
IMPEY,  Dr. 

IMPEY'S,  E.,  Description  of  the  Caves  of 
Koolwee  in  Malwah,  Pnmph,  1853. 


INDIA  in  the  15th  Century. 

Do.     Index  to  Map  of,  Lon.,  1 2mo,  1826,1 
Do.     Material  Progress  in, 
Do.     Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  Biir^ 
tish  India,  1840-48,  London,  8vo,  18^. 
Do. 


do.  do.    1861-1870. 

London,  8vo,  1871,  1. 
Do.     Practical  Observations  on  the  Go- 
vernment of,  Pamph. 
Do.     The  Revolt  and  Home  GovernmeDt, 

Pamph.,  1858,  1. 

Do.     British,  Examination  of  the  Pnn- 

ciples  and  Policy  of  the  Govermnent  of, 

Svo,  1829,  1. 

Do.  Expediency  of  maiutainingg^e  prneot 

system  of  Trade  of,  Svo,  1813, 1. 

Do.     in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Haklojt 

Society's  Publication,  Svo,  1857,1. 

Do.     its  dangers  as  considered  in  1856. 

Pam.,  1. 
Do.     Government,  Records  of  the, 
Do.     Land  Tax  of,  8vo,  1853,  1. 
Do.     Observations  on  Svo,  1853,  1. 
Do.     Picture  of,  London  1830. 
Do.     Pictorial  and  Historical. 
INDIAN    Administration,  Aunals  of,  Cal- 
cutta, Svo,  1864-1872. 
INDIAN  Annals  of  Medical  Science. 
INDIAN  FIELD,  Newspaper. 
INDIAN  MIRROR. 
INDIAN        STATESMAN,       Newspaper, 

Madras. 
INFANTICIDE,  Correspondence  relRtire  to 

Hindu. 
IRVINE'S,    Dr.,    General    Medical   Topo- 

graphy  of  Ajmir. 
IRVINE,  Lieutenant, 
ISLANDS  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

JACK,  Mr.    William,    in   Calcutta  Joorwl 

of  Natural  History. 
JACKSON,  Dr.,  in  Transactions  of  the  Ben- 

gal  Asia.  Socy. 
JAQUEMONT'S  Voyage  dans  Llnde,  with 

two  Vols.,  of  Plates  4  to,  1841,  4. 
JACQUEMONrS  Letters  from  India,  8m 

1839,  2. 
JAFFREY'S    Hints     to      Amateur    Gfr 

deners. 
JAFFUR  SHURREEFS     Qanoon-i-IsIaiB, 

translated  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Herklots,  London, 

Svo,  1832,  1. 
JAMES,  Rev. 
JAMES'  Volunteer  Scramble  through  Scinde, 

the  Punjab,  Hindostan,  and  the  Himalap 

Mountains,  8vo,  1854,  2. 
JAMESON'S,  W.^  Report  on  Tea  Coltiw- 

tion  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  the 

Punjaub,  Svo,  1857,  1. 
JAMESON'S  Edinburgh  Journal. 
JAMIESON'S,  Rev.   Robert,  Eastern  Din- 
ners, New  Testament,  Edin.,  I2mo^  l^^- 
Do.     Old         do.        do.        do.       I»*^' 
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JANSEN,  in  Murray's  Physical  Geography, 
JAPAN,  History  of, 

JAPANESE,  Manners  and  Customs-  of  the, 
JENKINS',  J.  S.,  Exploring  Expeditious  in 

the  Pacific  and  South  Seas. 
JEPHSON    and     Elmhirst,    Our    Life    in 

Japan. 
JERDAN'S,  Men  I  have  known. 
JERDON,  T.  C,  on  the  Reptiles  of  the  Pen- 
insula of  India,  iu  Jour.  Madras  Lity.  Soy. 
Do.         on  the  Fishes,     do.        do. 
Do.         Ants  do. ,      do. 

Do.        Mammals  of  India,  Roorkee,  8vo, 

1867,  1. 
Do.       j£irds  of  India,  Calcutta,  Bvo,  1862, 

1864,  3. 
Do.         Illustrations  of  India  Ornithology, 
4to,  1847,  1. 
JERVIS,  on  Indian  Weights  and  Measures, 

8vo,  1836,  1. 
Do.        do.     do.     Essay,  on  the  Primitive, 
Universal  Standard  of,  4to,  1835.  ) 

JOIIxVSON'S,  G.  W.,  Three  Years  in  Calcutta,  \ 

l2mo,  1843,  2. 
JOHNSTONFS,  Physical  Atlas. 
JOHNSTON'S,   Miss,  CJeogiaphy  of  Plaute, 

translated  for  Royal  Society, 
JONES,  Sir  W.,  on  the  Gods  of  Greece* 

Do.  Works,    8vo,  1807,  13. 

JONES,  Captain    C.   T.,  Recollections   of  a 

Winter  Campaign  in  India,  8vo,  1859,  1. 
JOURNAL  of  the  Asiatic  Socy.  of  Bengal. 
Do.         Ethnological  Society  of  London. 
Do.         the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Do.         Bombay  Medical  Society. 
Do.         of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  India. 
Do.         of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Do.         Bombay  Asiatic  Society. 
Do.         Bombay  Geographical  Society. 
Do.         of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Do.         of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Do.         Indian  Medical. 
Do.         Madras  Medical, 
Do.         of  the  Madras  Literary  Society. 
Do.         Edinburgh  Philosophical. 
Do.         United  Service  Magazine  and  Naval 
and  Military. 
K-ffiMPFER'S,Engelbertus,Hi8tory  of  Japan, 

4to,  1727,  2. 
KALA  Sankalita,   by  Warren,  4to,  1825. 
KASHMIR,  Ancient  Buildings  of. 

Do.         Chronicles  of 
KAYE'S,  tTohn  William,  Administration   of 
theEastlndia  Company.  A  Histoiy 
of  Indian  Progress,  8vo,  1853. 
Do.     Christianity  in  India  :  an  Historical 

Narrative,  8vo,  1859. 
Do.     History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India, 

1857-58,  Vol.  1,  8vo,  1864. 
Do.     Hist,    of  the   War  in  Affghanistan, 
870,  1851,  2. 


KEARN'S,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Tribes  of  South  India, 
18mo,  186Q,  1. 

KEENE,  H.  G. 

KELAART,  Dr.,  Fauns  Zeylanicse. 

Do.      in  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal. 

KELLY'S  Cambist. 

KELLY'S,  Walter  K.,  Indo-European  Tradi- 
tion, 1863. 

KEMPTHORNE,  Captain  G.  B.,  Ruins  of 
Tabri,  Bombay. 

KENNEDY,  General  Vans,  on  the  origin  of 
Languages. 

KENNEDY'S  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology, 

4to,  1831. 
Do.  Ethnological  and  Philological 

Essays,  8vo,  1855. 

KENRICK'S,  John,  Ancient  Egyptians  under 
the  Pharoahs,  8vo,  1  *j50,  2. 
Do.         Phoenicia. 

KEPPEL'S  Capt.     The  Hon^le  G  ,  Travels 

from   India   to    England,    4to, 
1827,  1. 
Do.         do.  do.     Visit  to    the   Indian 

Archipelago  in  II. M.  Ship  "  Meander"  with 
portions  of  the  Private  Jourual  of  Sir  Jamss 
Brooke,  e.  c.  b.,  4to,  1853. 

KEY  to  the  Hindu  Chronology,  8vo,  1820. 

KING,  C.  W.,  The  Natural  History  of,  Ancient 
and  Modern  Stones  and  Gems  of  Precious 
Stones  and  of  the  Precious  Metals. 

KINGSTON'S,  W.  II.  G.,  Eastern  Seas. 

KNIGHT'S,  Captain,  Notes  on  Kashmir  and 
Thibet. 

KINNAHAN'S,  Japan. 

KINNEIR'S  Geographical  Memoir. 

KIRK'S,  Dr.,  Jour.from  Tadjourato  Ankobar. 

KIRK'S  Topography  of  Scinde, 

KITTOE,  Captain,  Notes  on  the  Caves  of 

Bn  rabur. 
Do.      in  Beng.  As  Socy.'s  Journal. 

KNIGHT'S  Cyclop»dia  of  Natural  History, 
4  vols.,  London. 

KNOX'S  Ceylon. 

KOBELL'S,  Francis  von,  Popular  Sketches 
from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

KOLFFS,  Voyage  of  the  Dourga. 

KORAN,  by  Sale,  8vo,  1812,  2. 

KRAPF'S,  Dr.,  Travels  and  Missionary  Labors 
in  the  East,  8vo,  1860. 

LAING,  S.,  England's  mission  to  the  East, 
London,  1863. 

LAING'S,  Samuel,  Observations  on  the  Social 
and  Political  state  of  the  European  People 
in  1848  and  1849,  8vo,  1850,  1. 

LAKE,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

LALOR,  Assistant  Surgeon  J.,  Papers  con* 
nected  with  a  Report  by,  on  the  Hill  Dis- 
tricts to  the  South- West  of  Mehur  in  Sind, 
Pamph.,  1860,  1,  also  in  Bombay  Medical 
and  Physical  Society's  Transactions. 

LAMPREY,  J.,  M.  B.,  Ethnology  of  the  Chi- 
nese iu  Jour.  E thy.  Society,  1867. 
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LANGLOIS,  J.P. 

LANG'S  Wanderings  in  India,  12mo,  1859,  1. 

LANKESTER'S,  Dr.,  Uses  of  Animals. 

Do.         in  Report  of  British  Association. 
LA'J'HAM'S,  Dr.R.G.,Descriptive  Ethnology, 

8vo,  1859. 
Do.         Nationalities    of    Europe,     8vo, 
1863. 
LAYARD'S,  Austin   Heniy,  Monuments  of 

Nineveh,  with  PIate.s. 
Do.         Discoveries    in     the    Ruins    of 
Nineveh   and   Bombay,  8vo, 
1853. 
Do.         Nineveh  and  its  Kemains,  8vo, 
1849. 
LAY'S,  Tradescant,  Voyage  of  theHimaleh. 
LECKY,  W.  E.  H.  M.,  A  History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals,  London,  1869. 
LESSON,     Manuel  de  Mammalogie,  I^aris, 

18mo,  1828,  1. 
Do.         d'Ornithologie,     Paris,      18mo, 
1827,  2. 
LEWIN,  Wild  Races  of  South-eastern  India. 

Do.      Hill  Tracts  of  Chittagong. 
L.  E.  L.,  in  Lincoln  Sphinx. 
LINDLErS  Flora  Medica. 
LITERARY  Gazette. 
LIVINGSTONE'S  Travels. 
LOARER,   Proceedings  of  Committee   on. 
Process  for  converting  Oil  into  Vegetable 
Wax,  Pamph.,  1858,  1. 
LOGAN,  J.  R.,   Esq.,   r.  o.  s.,  in   Journal 
Indian  Archipelago  from  1 848  to 
1 850,  passim. 
LE-MASUDPS  Historical  Encyclopaedia,  en- 
titled  **  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines   of 
Gems,"  translated    from    the   Arabic,   by 
Aloys  Sprenger,  vol.  1,  8vo,  1841. 
LOCEHART,  Medical  Missionaiy  in  China. 
LONDON  Exhibitions, Catalogues  and  Juries 

Reports  of  1851  and  1862. 
LOUDON'S  Ency.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
LOW,  Lieutenant,  Land  of  the  Sun. 
LOW'S  Sarawak,  its  Inhabitants  and  Produc- 
tions, 8vo,  1848,  I. 
LOWTH,  G.  T.,  Wanderer  in  Arabia. 
LUBBOCK'S,  Sir  John,  Bart.,   Origin  of 

Civilization.  ' 

Do.  Primitive  condition  of  Man  in 

Jouruil  Ethn.  Soc. 
LUDLOW'S  British  India,  12mo,  1858,  2. 
LYELL'S,  Sir  Charles,  Principles  of  Geo- 
logy, 1832  and  1851. 
MACARTNEY'S  Embassy   to   Chinn,  4to, 

1770,  3. 
MACDONALD,  Captain,  (Cal.)  m  literis. 
MACFARLANE'S,     Charles,    History     of 

British  India,  12mo,  1 852,  L 
Do.  do.      Japan  Geogra- 

phical and  Historical,  8vo,  1852. 
MacGILLIVRAY'S  Narrative  of  the  Voyage 
of  H,  M.  S.  «*  Rattlesnake,"  8vo,  1851,  2. 


MACKAY,   M.  D.,   George,   Topography  of 

Burmah,  Edinburgh,  1854. 
MACKENZIE,  Captain  Alexander,  Account 

of  the  Ramoosies,  Sro. 
I  Do.  in  Madras  Journal  of  Litenture 

I  and  Science* 

[  MACKENZIE,  MSS.  by  the  Revereud  W. 
I      Taylor. 

]  MACLEOD,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Norman, « Eastward." 
1  MacPHERSON,  Dr.  John,  in  Indian  Animlj 
of  Medical  Science,  Oct.  1854. 
MACPHERSON'S,  Captain    S.  C,  Reports 

upon  the  Khouds  of  Ganjan 
and  Cuttack,4to,  1842,1. 
Do.  Memorials    of   %&rvice  ia 

India,  Svo,  1865,  1. 
MADAGASCAR,   Three   visits  to,  by  the 

Rev.  W.  Ellis,  Svo,  1858,  1. 
MADDEN'S  Sepulchres. 
MADRAS  Catalogue  of,   Agri-Horticultunl 
Society's  Gardens. 
Do.     Army  List. 
Do.     Artillery. 

Do.     Chamber  of  Commei*ce  Reports. 
Do.     Daily  Times  and  Spectator. 
Do.     Government  Records. 
Do.     Journal  of  Literature  and  Science. 
Do.     Lit.  Trans.,  1837- 
Do.     Medieal  Topography. 
Do.     Tariff. 
Do.     Presidency,  Desiderata  and  Enquiries 

connected  with  the,  Pamph.,  4to. 
Do.     Central  Committee's  Proceedings  for 

the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Do.     Presidency,  Reports  on  the  Agricol- 

tural  Exhibitions  held  in  the, 
Do.     Central  Committee's  Proceedings  of 

the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855. 
Do.     Exhibition  Reports  of  the  Juries,  lod 
Catalogues  of  1855,  1857  and  1859. 
MAGNETIC  Survey,  Report  on  the  Pro- 
ceedings   of    the    Magnetic    Survey  of. 
India. 
MAHARAJ  Libel  Case,  8vo.,  1862, 1 
M  AHABHARATA,  Selections  from  the, 
MAITLAND,  Col.,  in  Madras  Cat  Ex. 
MALATHI  and  Madahava. 
MALAY  Grammar  and  Dictionary. 
MALCOLM'S  History  of  Persia. 

Do.  Sir  J.,   Central  India,  8m- 

1823. 
I>o.  Government  of  India,  8?o, 

1833. 
Do.  India,  8vo.,  1811. 

Do.  Persia,  4  to,  1815. 

Do.  Political  India,  8vo.,  1826. 

Do.  Sketch   of  the  Sikbs,  Svo, 

1812. 
MALCOM'S,   Rev.   H.,  Travels   in  Sonlli 

Eastern  Asia,  Svo,  1839. 
MALCOLMSON'S,  Dr.,  Geology  of  Aden  w 
Bombay  Times,  1843. 
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M ALLESON'S,  Major G.  B.,  Freuchin  India. 

Do.  Lecture. 

MALLET,  les  Pliilippiue8. 
MANGTN'S  Mysteries  of  the  Ocean,  London. 
xMARKHAM'S  EmbnsBy. 

Do.  Shooting  in  the  Hiinahi3'as. 

MARUYAT'S  lioi-neo  and  the  Indian  Archi- 

pehisro,  4to,  1848. 
MARSDEN'S  Sumatra,  4to,  1811,  I. 
MARSHALL'S,  W.  H.,  Four  Years  in  Bur- 

mah,  12mo,  1860,  2. 

MARSHMAN,   Carey,  and  Ward,  Life  and 

Times  of,  8vo,  )8o9,  1. 
MARSHM4lN'S,   Dr.,  Defence  of  ihe  Deity 

and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Do.  Reply  to  RaroraohuaRoy,  8vo,  1822, 1. 
MARTIN,  Dr. 
Do.       H.  B. 

MARTIN'S  Statesman's  Year  Book. 
MASON^S,  Rev.  F.,TenasBerim. 

Do.         do.  Burmah,  Rangoon,  12mo, 

1860. 
Do.  do.         in  Beug.  As.  Socy.'s  Jour. 

•MASSON'S  Journeys  in  Affghanistan. 

Do.       Journey  to  Khelat,  8vo,  1 843,  1 . 
Do.  do.      in  Beloochistan,  Afgha- 

nistan, &c. 
MAURY,  M.  F.,  L.L.D.,  V.  8.  n.,  **  The  Phy- 
sical Geography  of  the  Sea  and  its  Mete- 
orology,*' 8vo,  1860. 

Do.  The  Physical    Geography 

of  the  Sea,  London,  12mo.,  1870. 
Do.  Physical  Geography  of  the 

Sea,  8vo.,  1859. 
MAYER,  J.  E.,  Gas-light  to  Madras  ;  1857. 
Do.  in  Madras  Exhibition    Juiy 

Reports. 
McClelland,  Dr.,  Forests   of  Burmah. 
Do.  Journal  of  Natural  History. 

Do.  J.,  Report  on  the  Geological 

Survey  of  India,  1848-49, 
4  to,  1850,  1. 

McCOSH'S,  Dr.,  Topography  of  Assam. 
3fcCULL0CH,  J.  R.,  Die  tionary  of  Commerce 

and    Commercial   Navigation, 
London,  8vo,  1832. 
McCULLOCH'S  Report  in  Records  of  the 

Government  of  India. 
McGregor,  Dr.  James, 
McGregor's,  W.  L.,  History  of  the  Sikhs. 
M'LENNAN'S  Primitive  Marriage. 
McIVOR  in  M.  E.  J.  R. 
McIVOR,  Mr.,  Reports  on  the  Ootacamund. 

Garden. 
MCLEOD'S  Travels    in  Eastern    Africa    in 
■     1856-57,  8vo,  1860. 
McMURDO'S  Account    of  Traditions    re- 

frardingr  Cutch. 
McPHERSON'S,  Dr.,  Two  Years  in  China, 

8vo,  1842,  1. 
MEAD'S  Sepoy  Revolt,  8vo,  1857,  1. 


MEADOW'S,  T.  T.,   Desultory    Notes    on 

China,  1847,  1. 
MECIIAM'S  Sketches  and  Incidents  of  the 

Siejje  of  Lucknow,  folio,  1 860. 
MEDICAL  Missionary  in  Central  China. 
MEDLEY'S,  J.  G.,  A  year's   Campaign    in 

Lidia,  8vo,  1858,  1. 
MELDRUM,  Mr.,  in  Pro.  Brit.  Assoc,  1867. 
MEN  of  the  Time,  Biographical  Sketches  of 

Living  Characters,  12mo,  1856,  1. 
MENDIS,  Mr.  Adrian,  of  Ceylon,  Catiilogue 

of*  Cevlon  Wootls. 
MENTEITH'S,  General,  Report. 
MENU,  Institutes  of,  by  Hanghton,  Sanscrit, 

with  English  translation,  4to,  1825,  2. 
MEREDITH,  Mr.,  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
MEREWETHER,  General,   MSS.   Reports 

■  on  Sind. 
Do.         in  Bombay  Medical  Transactiou. 
METZGER'S,  South  Indian  Gods.     • 
MICROGRAPHIC  Dictionary. 
MIGNAN'S,    <-aptaiu    Robert,    Travels    in 

Chaldsea,  1829. 
MILBURN'S  Oriental  Commerce. 
MILLINGEN,  Wild  Life  among  theKoords. 
MILM  AN'S  History  of  the  Jews. 
MILNER'S,  Rev.  T.,  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 

8vo,  1832,  1. 
MINTURN,    R.   B.,    New  York   to  Delhi, 

8vo,  1858,  i. 
MITCHELL,  J.,  Captain,  in  Records. 
MOEGLING'S,  Rev.  H.,  Coorg    Memoirf, 

18mo,  1855,  1. 
MOHUN   LAL'S   Travels   in    the  Punjab, 

Affghanistan,  Turkistan,  Bokhara,  England, 

&c.,  8vo,  1846,  1. 
MONTGOMERY'S,   Sir  Robert,  Report  on 

the   trade  of  the  Punjab, 
MONTHLY  Bombay  Times. 
MOODEEN  SheriflF,    G.  M.    M.  C„    Sup- 
plement  to  the   Pharmacopoeia  of  India, 

Madras,  8vo,  1869. 
MOORCROFT  in  a  letter  to  W.  ButterWorth 

Bayley,  Esq.,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 

Court  of  Directors  also.  Travels. 
MOORCROFT'S  and  Trebeck's  Ti-avcls  in 

Peshawur,  Gabul  and  Bokhara,  8vo,  1841. 
MOORE,  Frederic,   Silk-producing    Moths, 
London,  8vo,  1859, 

Do.      Bombyces,  London,  8vo,  1859. 

Do.       Adolia  Lepidoptera,  liondon,  8vo, 
1859,  p. 
MOORE'S,  Infanticide. 
MOORE'S  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidopt«rou8 

Insects,  in  the  Museum  at  the  East  India 

House,  London. 
MOORE'S,  Dr.  George,  Lost  Tribes  and  the 

Saxons  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ;  with 

new  Views  of  Buddhism  and  Translations 

of  Rock  Records  in  India,  8vo,  1861,  1. 
MOOR'S,  Major,  Hindu  Pantheon,  4to,  1810. 
Do.     Oriental  Fragments,  8vo.,  1834.      _ 
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MORA  VIEFS,  Travels  in  Turkomania. 
MORRISON'S,   Hon'ble    A.,  Compendious 

Description. 
Do.  do.  Foreign  Com- 

merce with  China. 
MOSES*,    Henry,  Sketches   of    India  with 
Notes  on  the  Seasons,  Scenery  and  Society, 
11  mo,  1850. 
MOTLEY'S,  J.,  Report  on  the  Geological  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Island  of  Labuan  and  neigh- 
bourhood,  in   the  Journal   of  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 
MOUNTAIN,  Col.  A.  S.  H.,  Memoirs  and 
Letters  of,  by  Mrs.  Mountain,  8vo,  1857,  1. 
MULLEN'S,  Rev.  Joseph,  Religious  aspects 
ofHindu  Philosophy  ;    a  Prize  Essay,  8vo, 
1860. 
MULLERS,  Dr.  Max,  Lectures. 

Do.       Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Do.       Origin  of  Languages. 
Do.       in  Report,  British  Association. 
MUNDY'S  Borneo  and  Celebes,  8vo,  1848, 2. 
Do.       Sketches  in  India,  8vo,  1832,  2. 
Do.       Our  Antipodes,  8vo,  1852,  3. 
MUNNIPORE,  Account  of  the   Valley  of, 
and    the  Hill    Tribes,    with    Comparative 
Vocabulary. 
MURCHISON,     M.    D.,    Charles,     on     the 
Chaulmoogra  Seeds  of  India,  in  Edinburgh 
New  PUiiosophical  Journal. 
MURDOCH'S,  Dr.,  Letter  to  Lord  Napier. 
MURRAY'S  Dictionary  of  Geography. 
MURRAY'S  Histoi7  of  the  European  Lan- 
guages, 8vo,  1823. 
MUSEUM  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  Beng.  As. 

Society,  Calcutta,  8vo,  1850,  I. 
Do.     Madras,  Cat.  and  Reports  of  the, 
Do.     British,  Catalogue  of. 
Do.     India  House  Catalogues  of  Birds, 
Mammalia,  Lepidopterous  Insects, 
in  the  East  India  Company'^, 
MYSORE  Administration. 

Do.         Museum  Records. 
MYTHOLOGY  of  the  Hindoos. 
NAPIER'S,  Lieut.  Col.  Elers,  Reminiscences 

of  Syria. 
NAPIER'S,  Sir  Charles,  Conquest  of  Scinde. 

Do«  Life  and  Correspondence. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  Journey  from  Agra  to 

Oujein  in  Asiatic  Researches, 
NATURALIST'S  Library. 
NEARCHUS. 
NEILGHERRY  Star. 
NEILGHERRIES,  the  Tribes  of  the,  (An.) 

24mo,  1856. 
NERBUDDA,  Report  on  Mineral  Districts 

in  the  Valley  of,  Pamph.,  1857,  I. 
NEWBOLD,   in  Madras   Literary  Society's 

Journal. 
Do.       in  Asiatic  Society's  Transactions. 
Do.       Summary    of   the     Geology     of 
Southern  India,    Pamph. 


NEWBOLD  on  the  Ceded  Districts,  Madru. 
Do.       British   Settlements  in  Malacca, 
Hvo,  1839,  2. 
NEWMAN'S,  F.  W.,  Arabic  Dictionary. 
NICHOLSON,  Dr.,  in  Bombay  Times,  Feb. 

1852. 
NICHOLSON'S,    Edward,    Indian    Snakes, 

Madras,  8 vo,  1870,  1. 
NICOLSON,  Lieutenant. 
NIEBUHR'S  Travels  in  Arabia,  &c.,  8vo, 

1792,  2. 
NIETNER'S   Observations  on  the  Enemies 

of  the  Coffee  Trees  of  Ceylon,  1861. 
NORTH  China  Herald. 
NORTH  British  Review. 
OCKLEY'S  Saracens. 
OGILVY,  Esq.,  m.a.,  W.  M.,  on  Himalayas. 
OLDHAM,  Dr.  Thomas,  in  Yule's  Eml»a&sy. 
Do.       Geology    of     India,    in     Bengal 
Asiatic  Society's  Transactions. 
Do.       General  Sketch  of  the  districts 

surveyed. 
Do.       Geology  of  the  Khasi  Hills,  4to, 

1854. 
Do.  Papers  on  the  Coal  of  th«»  Ner- 
i)ud(lH  valley,  Teuass^Tim  Pro- 
vinces, and  Thayet-Myo  (No. 
10,)  Government  of  India  Re- 
c?ords,  8vo,  185't'^. 
OLIPH-\NT'S,  Lawrcnte,  Narrative  of  tli« 

Earl   of   Elgin's   Mission  to 
Cliina  in    18o7-o8— o9,  8vo, 
1859,  2. 
Do.         Journey  to  Katmandu,  the  Ca- 
pital   of    Nepaul    with     iJic 
Camp    of    Jung     Bahadoor, 
12mo,  1852,  1. 
OLIVER,  Lieutenant, 
ONCE  a  Week. 

ORAM,  Mr.,  on  Purla  Kimetly,  Pamph. 
O^REILY,  Mr.  E.,  in  Journal  of  the  Indian 

Archipelago. 
Do.       Tenasserim    Provinces,    Basaeio. 
1862. 
ORIENTAL  Repository. 
ORME'S  History  of  Hindoostan,  3  vols*. 
OSBORN'S,  Capt.,  Sherard,  Japanese  Frag- 
ments, with  Facsimilies  of  Illus- 
tration by  Artists  of  Yedo  by, 
8vo,  1861,  1. 
Do.     Quedah,  or  Stray  leaves    from  a 
Journal   in   Malayan    Waters 
12mo,  1857,1. 
Do.     do.       Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters 
by,  8vo,  1859,1. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY,  W.  B.,  The   Bengal 

Dispensatorr,   Caleutri 
8mo,  1842,  1. 
Do.  M.  n.,    Bengal    Potica^ 

Calcutta,  1840. 
Do.  Bengal   Pharniacopc*^ 

Calcutta,  12mo^  1844. 
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OSWALD,  Dr.,  in  Catalogue,  Madras  Exhi- 

bitioD  of  1857. 
OTTLEY,  Major  C.  G.,  in  Madras  Literary 

Society's  Jourual. 
OUCHTERLONY'S,    Lieut,  Mineralocrioal 

Reports   of  Nellore, 


PENNANT'S  IlindoBtan,  4to,  1798,  2. 
PERCIVAUS  Ceylon,  4to. 
PEREIRA,  on  Food  and  Diet. 
PERRY'S,  Sir  Erskine,  M.  P.,  Bird's  Eye 
View  of  India,  12mo,  1855,  1. 

PERRY'S,  Commodore  M.  G.,  Narrative  of 
Cuddapab,  &c ,  8vo,  |  the  Expedition  of  an  American  Squadron  to 
^^^^f  *•  ,      the  China   Seas  and  Japan,  in  the  yeari 

Do.  Neilgherry  Hills.         |      1352,  1853  and  1854,  8vo,  1856,  1. 

OUSELEY'S,  Sir  W.,  Travels  in  Persia,  &c.,    PFIZMAIER'S     Vocabulaiium    der    Aino 

4to,  1819,  3.  Sprache. 

OUSLEY,  Colonel,  in  Bengal  Asiatic  Trau^-    PHILLIP'S  Geology. 

actions.  PHYSICAL  Atlas,  by  Johnston. 

OUT  RAM,  Major,  Affghanistan  '  PIC  ART,  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  World, 

OUTRAM'S  and  Havelock's   Persian   Cam-        by,  folio,  1737,  6. 

paii^^n,  by  Capt.  G.  H    Hunt,  8vo,  1858,  1.    PIDDINGTON'S,  Mr.  H,  Index. 
OVERLAND  China  Mail.  j  Do.  Horn-Book  of  storms  for  the 

OVERLAND  Guide.  Indian  and  China  Seas,  8vo, 

OXLEY,  Dr.,   in  Journal  of  Indian  Archi-  1  1844,  1. 

pelade.  )  Do.  in  Jour,  of  the  Asiatic  Soc. 

PALESTINE  and  Syria.  -  of  Beng.,  on  the  subject  of 

PALG RAVE'S  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia.  |  Volcanic  Eruptions. 

Do.  in  CornhiU  Magazine.  |  PIDDINGTQN,  on  the  Law  of  Storms. 

PAN  JAB  Frontier,  by  a  Panjab  Official,  8vo,  j  Do.  in  Bengal  Asiatic   Society's 

1868.  Journal,  passim. 

PAOLINO'S  Voyage.  Do.  Sailors'  Horn-book. 


PILGRIM,  Wanderings  of   a,  in  search  of 

the  Picturesque,  4to,  1850,  2. 
PIRARD,  Fr.,  Voyages  aux  Indes. 
PL  A  YF  AIR'S,  Cap.  R.  L.,  Histoiy  of  Arabia 


PAPERS,  East  India,  Cabul  and  Affghanistan. 

Do.  do.         No.  108,  30t.h  March 

1860,  East  India,  (Madras.) 

Do.  do.         No.   Ill,  27th  April 

1860,East   India,  (Coinage.)        Felix,  or  Yemen,  8vo,  1859,  1. 
Do.  do.         No.    112,    12th   May    PLINY'S  Natural  History. 

1860,  East  India,  (Hindoo  Temples.) '  POCOCKE'S     Description    of    the     East, 
Do.  do.         No.  200  of  1859,  East  j      folio,  2. 

India  Principality  of  Dhar.  j  poOLE'S,  Braithwaite,    Statistics    of  Com- 
Do.      East  India,  Statistical  Tables  re-  |      merce,  Loudon,  8vo,  1842,  1. 
lating  to  the  Colonies,  &c.,  Part  3  of  1856.    pQONA  Observer,  11th  March  1862. 

Do.  do.         No.  143,  Sess.  2,  East  j  PORTER,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Five  Years  in  Damas- 

India,  Dc^rah  Dhoon,  1823.  j      eus,  8vo,  1855,  2. 
Do.    ^         Infanlicide.  PORTER'S    Tropical     Agriculturist,     8vo, 

PARLBY  S  Military  Repository,  London.  1833   1. 

PARLIAMENTARY   Papers,   No.    125   of   PORTER'S,     Sir    R.     Keir,     Ti-avels     in 

1859,  East  India,  Georgia,  Persia,  &c.,  4to,  1821,  2. 

Do.  do.     No.  11,  15th  Dec.  1857, '  POSTAN'S    Observations     on    Sindh,  8vo, 

Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  |  1843,  1. 

Colonial  and  other  possessions  of ;  Do.     Mrs.,    Western    India,    in    1838, 

the  United  Kingdom.  ;  I2mo,  1839,  2. 

Do.  do.        No.    95,    27th    Jan.  i  POTTINGEH'S  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and 

1860,  East  India,  (Hindoo  Shrines.)  I      Sinde,  4to,  1816,  1. 
Do.  do.         No.  107,  26th  March  |  POWELL'S,  Baden    H.,    Panjab    Products, 

1860,  East  India,  (Currency.)  .      Roorkee,  8vo,  1868,  1870. 
PARSEES,  The,  by  Dasabhoy  Framjee.         ■  POWER,  Madame  Jeanette,  in  the  Annals 
PARSON'S  Remains  of  Japhet.  „„d  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

PATERSON'S  Easpay  on  the  origin  of  Hin-    PRATAPA-CHANDRA    Ghosha,    B.    A., 
doo  Religion,  Asiatic  Researches.        on  the  Durga  Puja,  18vo,  1871. 
Do.  Zoology.  I PRENDERGAST,  Captain. 

PEACOCK'S  Description  of  the  East.  PRICE'S  Mahommedan  Histoiy. 

PEARSON,  Major.  PRICHARD,  Dr.,  in  Report  of  the  British 

PELLY,  Mr.,  in  liter  is.  «  Association. 

PELLY'S,  Lieut.-Col.,  Memoir.  !         Do.  .        Natural  History  of  man. 

PELLY'S,  Colonel,  Report  to  Goveinmeni,  Do.  Physical  History. 
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Do. 
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PRIDEAUX'S  connection  of  the  Old  and 

New  Testament. 
PRINSEP'S,  H.  J.,  Thibet,  Tartary  and  Mon- 
golia, 8vo,  1851,  1. 
Historical  Results  from  Bactriau 

Coins,  Svo,  1844. 
Political  and 'Military  Trans. 
James,  Indian  Antiquities,  edit- 
ed by  Edward  Thomas,   8vo, 
1858. 

on  Sanger  Island. 
Jamesy  Useful  Tales. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  Zoological  Society 

of  London. 
PROCTOR'S  Saturn  and  its  system. 
PUCKLE,  Captain,  in  M.  E.  J.  R. 
PUNJAB,  History  of  the,  12roo,  1846,  2. 

Do.      Report 

Do.      Census  of  the, 
QA-NOON-I-ISLAM,  by  Jafir  Sherif. 
QUARTERLY  Review. 

Do.  Journal  of  Geological  Society. 

RAFFLES',  Sir  Thomas,  History   of  Java, 
'  4to,  1817,  2. 

Do.  Memoirs    of,    4to,  1 829, 1 . 

RAISIES'  Notes  on  the  Revolt  in  tfie  N.  W. 

Provinces,  8vo,  1858,  1. 
BAJAH  Taringini  or  Chronicles  of  Kashmir. 
RAMBLES  of  a  Naturalist. 
RAM  RAZ,  Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the 

Hindus,  with  Plates,  4 to,  1834,  1. 

RANGOON  Times. 

RAPPORT'S  du  Jury  mixte  Internatienal. 

RAS  Mala  Hindoo  Annals,  Forbes'. 

RA  UZ  AT-US-SAFA,  or  History  of  the  Early 
Kings  of  Persia,  from  Kaiomars.  the  first  of 
the  Peshdadian  Dynasty  to  the  Conquest  of 
Jean,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  by  David 
Shea,  8vo,  1832,  1. 

RAVENSTEIN'S  iCussians  on  the  Amur. 
RAVERTT8,  Captain  H.  G.,  Grammar  and. 

Dictionary  of   the    Pushto,    Pukhto,    or 

Afighan  language. 

RAWLINSON'S,  G.,  Five  Great  Monarchies 

of  the  Ancient   Eastern 

World,  8vo,  1862-65. 

Do.  Herodotus.         • 

Do.  Major    H.   C,    Cuneiform 

Inscription,  Pamph.,  1 850 

RAWLINSON'S  History  of  Herodotus,  vol. 

3,  8vo,  1859,  1. 
RATA  Macuta  on  the  Amaracosha. 
RAYNAL'S,  Abbe,  History  of  the  Indies. 
RECHERCHES  Phil,  sur  les  Egyptiens  et 

les  Chinois. 
RECORDS  of  the  Consulting  Engineer. 
REDDING,  Cyras,  French  Wine  and  Vine- 
yards, by,  8vo,  1860,  1. 
BEES'  Siege  of  Lucknow,  8vo,  1 858,  1 . 
T^EINAUD,  Mem.  sur  I'Inde. 


RENNELL'S  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hiodostau. 

4to,  1792,  1. 
REPORTS  of  the  American  Commissiouen 

of  Patents. 
RESEARCHES      into     the     PhrsBeologr, 
Manners,  History  aud  Rel  igion  of  tlieaucitut 
Eastern  Nations. 
REVENUE  Survey  ill  Beng.  As.  Soc.  Joum. 
REVIEW,  Edinburgh. 

Do.       Bombay  Quarterly. 
Do.       Universal. 
REYNOLD'S,  J.  H.,  Embassy. 

Do.        Mr.  R.,  in  Pbarraareutical  JourniL 
BHEEDE'S    Hortus   Indicus    Malabarieai» 

folio,  1778,  12. 
RICE'S,   Lieut.,   Tiger-shooting    in    lodii, 

8vo,  1857,  1. 
RICH,  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistu. 
Do.     Koordistan  &  Nineveh,  8vo,  1836,1 
RICH,  Two  Memoirs  of  Babylon,  8vo,  1818, 1. 
RID  DELL,  Dr.,  Domestic  Economy. 

Do.  on  Gardening. 

RIGBY,  Colobel. 
RITCHIE'S  British  World  in  the  East  8ro, 

1847,  2. 
ROBERTS',  Rev.  Joseph,  Orient-nl  Illustnk- 
tions  of  the    Sacred    Scriptures,  Loudoa, 
8vo,  1835,  I. 
ROBERTSON'S  Report. 
Do.  Travels. 

ROBINSON,  Mr.,  in  Beng.  As.  Soc.  Joom 
ROBINSON,   Edward,   Biblical  Resewrrhe* 

in  Palestine,  8vo,  1841,3. 
Do.  later  Biblical   Researches  is 

Palestine,  8vo,  1856, 1. 
ROBINSON'S    Travels   in    Syria  and  the 

Holy  Land,  12mo,  1837,  2. 
RODRIGUEZ,     Etienne      Alexander,    The 
Religion  of  Vishnoo,  4 to,  1849, 1. 
Do.       The  Hindoo  Pantheon,  4to,  184^,  I. 
ROGER'S,   Mary   Eliza,   Domestic  Life  in 

Palestine,  by, 
ROHDE,  John,  Esq.,  M .  c,  on  the  Timber 
Trees  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  Madras  Central  Committee  ftf 
Exhibition  of  1851. 
Do.    do.        Mannscript  Dictiooarj  ol' 
Arts. 
RONDOT'S,    Natalis    M.,  Green   Dje  rf 

China,  Pamph.,  1860,  1. 
BOORKEE  Proceedings  Papers  on  Gwiiicff 

Timber. 
ROXBDRGH'6,  Dr.,  Coromandel  Plants. 
Do.  Fibrous  Plants. 

Do.  WUliam,  u.  d.,  Flora  Indict* 

8vo,  1832,  3. 
ROYLE'S,  Dr.,  J.  Forbes,  Manual  of  Materia 
Medicaand  Therapeutics,  London, 

18mo,  1856,  1. 
Do.         Production  of  Isinglass  along  ^ 


Coasts  of  India,  with  a  Notice  of 
its  Fisherfea,  Pamph.,  IS42, 
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Do. 
Do. 


JOYLE'S,  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the 

Himalayas,  4to,  1 839,  2. 
J.  Forbes,  Fibrous  Plants  of  India 
fitted  for  Cordage,  Clothing  and 
Paper,  8vo,  1855,1. 
Arts  and  Manufactures  of  India. 
Productive  Resources  of  India,  Svo, 
.      1840,  1. 
ElUDE  Tribes  of  S.  India,  Account  of  some. 
RUMFHirS  Herbarium  Amboineuse,  Ams- 
terdam, 4to,  1750,  4. 
RUSSIANS  in  Central  Asia. 
SAIR-UL-BALAD  in  Ouseley's  Travels. 
SALE^.,  the  Koran,  London,  Hvo,  1838,  1. 
SAMWTILL,  Mr.,  in  Ben.  As.  Soc.  Journ. 
SANKEY,  Captain,  Report  on  the  Woods  of 

Nagpore. 
SANSCRIT  Dictionary. 
SCflLAGENTWElT,  Messrs.,    in  Report 

British  Association. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Heimann,  Meteoro- 
logy of  High  Asia, 
Tabular,  1859,  1. 

Adolphe,  Hermann 
and  Robert  Mag- 
netic Survey  of 
India,  4to,  1855- 
56,3. 

General  Hypsome- 
try  of  India. 


SCHLEIDEN. 
SCHMID'S  Narrative. 
SCHONBERG'S  (Baron  Enrich  Von)  Tra- 
vels in  India  and  Kashmir,  8vo,  1 853,  2. 
SCHOW,  Joachim   Frederic,  Earth,  Plants, 
and  Man,  London,  12mo,  1852. 
Do.        in  Jameson's  Edinburgh  Philoso- ! 
phical  Journal. 
SCOTT,  Major  F.  H.,  Routes  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula  of  India,   Madras,   8vo, 
1853,  1. 
SCOTT,    Dr.  Andrew,   m.    d.,    in    Madras 
Exhibition  Jury  Bepoi*ts. 
Do.        Dr.  A.  J.,   Ores  of  Manganese, 
Edinburgh,  1852. 
SCRIPTURE  Illustrations. 
SEEMAN,   Berthold,    Popular   History    of 
the  Palms  and  their  Allies,  12mo, 
1856,  1. 
Do.      Fiji  Islands. 
SELBTS,  Prideaux  J.,  Natural  Histoiy. 
SELECTIONS  from  Records   of   Govern- 
ments   of    India,    Bengal,   Bombay    and 
Madras. 
SEWELL'S  Analytic  Histoiy  of  India. 
SEWELL'S,  Mr.,  Report. 
SHAKESPEAKS,   Captain    Henry,    Wild 

Sports  of  India,  8vo,  1860, 1. 
SHANGHAI,  Consular  Gazette. 
SHAH  RUKK'S  Embassy. 
SHARPE'S  History  of  Egypt. 


SHAW'S,  Dr.,  Researches  in  Greece. 

Do.       Travels. 
SHERWILL,   Cnptaio,    in    Bengal    Asiatic 

Society's  Journal. 
SHORE,  Sir  John,  in  Royal  As.  Soc.  Trans., 

Loudon. 
SHORTT,  Dr.,  John,  m.d.,  on  the  Hill  Ranges 

of  South  India. 
Do.       Medical     History    of   Women    of 

India. 
Do.     Dr.  John,    m.d..  Account  of    the  . 

Sclerotium  stipitatum,  London. 
Do.      Ethnology  of  Jeypore    in    Journ. 

Ethn.  Soc,  1 867. 
Do.      Hill  Ranges  of  Southern  India,  8vo, 

1870-71,  1. 
Do.     Rude    Tribes   of  Southern  India, 

8vo,  1870. 
Do.     on  the  Leaf  Festival,  Madras,  1865. 
Do.  in  Southern  India,  8vo,l  864. 

SHORTT»S  on  Indigo  Culture. 
Do.      on  Coffee-planting, 
Do.     Reports,    in     Proceedings    of    the 

Madras  Government. 
Do.     and   Cornish's  Account  of  the  She- 
varoys,  and  other  Hill  Ranges  in 
the  Salem  district. 
Do.      Account  of  the  Tribes  on  the  Neil- 
ghen-ies,  and  a  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Memoir  of  a  survey  of 
the  Neilgherry  Mountains,  by  the 
late  Colonel  Ouchterlony. 
SI  AM,  Journal  d'un  Voyage,  12mo,  1687. 
SILONG  Tribes  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago. 

SILVESTRE  de  Sacy's  Memoir  sur  diverses, 

Antiquites  de  la  Perse. 
Do.  Eugene,  des  Lois  Mahometanes 

1841. 
SIMMOND'S,  P.  L.,  a  Dictionary  ^f  Trade, 
Products  and  Commercial  Terms, 
London,  12mo,  1851,  1. 
Do.        Colonial  Magazine. 
SIMPSON'S,  Captain,  and  Babington's  Ar- 
tillery Records  with  report  of  woods. 
SINGAPORE  Free  Press. 

SINNETTS  Lady's  Voyage. 
SIRR'S,  H.  C,  Ceylon  and  the  Singhalese  ; 
their  History,  Government,  Religion, 
Antiquities,  &c.,  12mo,  1850. 
Do.    China  and  the  Chinese,  8vo,  1849. 
SKINNER'S   Overland  Journey  to   India, 

12mo,  1836. 
Do.  Excursions    in    India,    Svo, 

1833. 
SLEEMAN'S  Journey  through  Oude,  Svo, 

1858. 
Do.  Rambles  and  Recollections  of 

an  Indian  Official. 
SLEEMAN,M^or  General,  Journey  in  Oude. 

SMART'S,  Mr.,  Report  on  Woods. 
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AUTHORITIES  QUOTED. 


SMITH,    Sir  James'  Edward,    on    Indian 

Plants  in  Rees'  Cjclopaedia. 
SMITH,  Albert,  to  China  and  back,  Fampb. 

1859. 
SMITH,  George,  d.  d.,  Bishop  of  Victoria, 

Ten  Weeks  in  Japan. 
S^IITH,   Dr.  George,   on   Lonar    Lake    in 

Madras  Exhibition  Juries  Keports. 
SMITH'S,  Captain,  Nepaul. 
SMITH'S,  Captain  Baird,  on  Indian  Earth- 
quakes. 
SMITH'S  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
SMITH'S,  Frederick  Porter,  m   b.,  Chinese 
Materia  Medica  and  Natural  His- 
toiy,  8vo,  1871, 1. 
SMITH'S  Report  on  Singrowlee. 
SMOULT,  W.  H. 
SONNERAT'S  Voyages  to  the  East  Indies 

and  China,  4to,  1788. 
SOLLY,  Prof.,  in  Jury  Reports   of  Great 

Exhibition  1851. 
SPECTATOR  Newspaper,  Madras. 
SPEED'S  Hand-book. 
SPIER'S,  Mrs.,  Life  in  Ancient  India. 
SPRENGER'S,   Dr.    Aloys,   Translation  of 

Masaodi. 
SPREE WENBERG,  M.,  in  Jour.  lud.  Arch. 

December  1858. 
SPRY'S  Productive  Resources  of  India. 
Do.     Modern  India,  12mo,  1837,  2. 
Do.     Suggestions. 
STAUNTON'S  Narrative. 
STAUNTOI^I'S    Chinese    Embassy    to    the 

Tartai-8,  «vo,  1821,  1. 
Do.         Notices  on  China,  8vo,  1822,  1. 
STEINBACH'S   Account    of   the   Punjab, 

12mo,  1845,  1. 
STEPHENSON,   Dr.,   in  Bombay  Asiatic 

Society's  Journal. 
ST.  JOHN'S,  Horace,  Indian  Archipelago. 

its  history  and  present  state, 
8vo,  1853,  2. 
Do.        Forest  Trees  of  Britain. 
STEWART,  J.  L.,  m.  d.,  Punjab  Plants,  8vo, 

1869. 
STIRLING,  A. 
STRABO'S  Geography. 
STRACHEY,  Captain, 
STRACHEY,  Lieut.  H.,  in  Bengal  Asiatic 

Society's  Journal. 
STRAHLENBERG'S  Intro,  to  Descrip.  of 

Siberia. 
STRANGE'S  Hindu  Law,  4th  Edition. 
STRANGE'S  Elements  of  the  Hindu  Law, 

8vo,  1825. 
STUART,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
SWAINSON,  WiUiam,  Malacology,  London, 

8vo,  1840,  1. 
SYKES',  Colonel,  Indian  Inscriptions. 

Do.  do.        in  Madras  Litei'ary  So- 

ciety's Journal. 


SYKES',     Description     of     Meteorologioj 
Observations  in  India,  4to,  1850,  iJ 
Do.       in  Geological  Socy's.  TransactioDsl 
SYRIA,  Deserts  of.  Rambles  in  the,  1 

TANJORE  Local  Committee. 
TAITSCHIN  C 
TAVERNIER'S  Travels  through  Turkey* 

Persia,  &c.,  4:to,  1. 
Do.  BAPTISTA,  Collections  rf 

several  Relations  and  Treatises,    Singular^ 
and  Curious,  4to,  1860,  1. 
TAYLOR'S,  The   Rev.    W.,    Catalogue  rf 

Oriental  Manuscripts,  in  tfe 
Madras  College. 
TAYLOR,  The  Rev.  W.,  in  Madras  I^itetvy 

Society's  Journal. 
Do.         Hindoo  Mythology. 
Do.         Oriental  Manuscripts,  two  vok 

in  one  4to,  1838. 

Do.         Examination    and   Analysis  rf 

the    Mackenzie    manuscripts 

deposited  in  the  Madras  0^ 

lege  Libraiy,  8vo,  1838,  1. 

Do.         in  Madras  Government  Recordi. 

TAYLOR,  Patna,  during    the   Insurrecooe 

of  1857,  8 vo,  1858,  1. 
TAYLOR,    Colonel     Meadows,    Prehistoric 

Archoelogy  of  India  in  Joan. 
Ethn.  Soc.  1869. 
TAYLOR'S  Saracens. 
TAYLOR,  Major  John,  Travels  from  Eug- 

land  to  India,  8vo,  1799,  2. 
TAYLOR,  Byard,  Visit  to  India,  China  and 

Japan  in  1853,  12dio,  1855, 1. 
TAYLOR,  Dr.,  Report  on  Dacca. 
TEAK  Forests  of  Pegu  for.  Reports  cm  the. 

8vo,  1860,  1. 
TEMMINCK,  C,  J.,  Coup  d'®il  sur  les  pos- 
sessions Neerlandaises. 
TEMPLE,  Richard,  c.  8.  i.,  Aboriginal  Trite 
of  Central  Provinces. 
Do.       Sir  Richard,  k.  c  s.  i.,  in  Reviev 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Hislop's  Report  oq 
the  Gends. 
Do.      aboriginal    tribes  of    the  Centnl 
Provinces,  8vo,  1866,  1. 
TENNENT,  k.  c.  a.  and  l.  l.  d.,  Sir  James 

Emerson,  Ceylon,  an  Accooiit 
of  the  Island,  Physical,  Histo- 
rical,   and   Topographical  bj, 
8vo,  1860,  2. 
Do.         Christianity  in  Ceylon,  8vo. 
Do.         General  view  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  Indian  Archi* 
Do.         Sir  J.    Emerson,  Natural  fiis^ 
tory  of  Ceylon,  with  Narra- 
tive and  Anecdotes,  illustra- 
tive of  the  habits  and  instincts 
of  the  Mammalia,  Birds,  Rep- 
tiles, Fishes,   Insects,    &&, 
8vo,  1861,  1. 


AUTHORITIES  QUOTED. 
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rHEOBALD,  W.,  Cat.  Beng.  As  .Soc,  Re- 
cent Shells,  Calcutta,  8vo, 
1860,  1. 
Do.  Land  and  fresh  water  shells  of 

India,  Calcutta,  Svo.  1860, 1 
Do.  Catalogue  of  Reptiles  in  Ben- 

gal, Calcutta,  Svo,  1868. 
Do.  Junior,  W.,  Esq.,  on  Shells  of 

Burmah. 
Do.  on  Indian  Geology. 

THEODORE,  Cantor  Dr.,  in  Bengal  Asiatic 

Society's  Journal,  on  Reptiles,  fishes. 
PHOMAS',  Mr.,  Prinsep's  Essay  on  Indian 

Antiquities. 
THOMSON,  Arthur.  S.,   m.   d.,   Story  of 

New  Zealand,  by,  8 vo,  1 660,  2. 
rHOMSON'S,  Dr,    Thomas,     Travels     in 
Western  Himalaya  and  Thibet,  Svo,  1852,1. 
THORNTON'S,  Edward,  India.     Its  state  and 

prospects,  8vo,  1835,  1. 
Do«  Chapters  on  the  modern  His- 

tory of  British  India,  8vo, 
1840,  1. 
Do.  History  of  British  India,  Svo, 

ISil,  6. 
Do.  Thomas,  History  of  China, 

vol.  I,  Svo,  1844. 
?HUNBERG'S  Travels  in   Europe,  Africa 

and  Asia,  Svo,  1795,  4. 
Do.  History  of  Japan. 

7IMBS,  Curiosities  of  Science   by,  *  12mo, 

1 858,  1 . 
IMKOWSKI'S    Journey  to    Pekin,   Svo, 

1827,  2. 
IMOUR,  Embassy  to  the  Court  of,  a.  d., 
1403-6,  Hak.  Soc.  Pub.,  Svo,  1859,  1. 

ITSINGH'S  Illustrations  of  Japan. 
ITMARSH'S  Journey   from   Cornhill  to 
Cairo,  12mo,  1846,  1. 
OMLINSON'S  Cyclop»dia   of  Arts  and 
Manufactures. 

:>D'S  Travels  in  Western  India,  4to,  1839, 1. 
Do.     Raj  pu  tanah . 
EtADE  Statement. 

EtAILL,  Dr.,  m,  d.,  on  Shells  of  Singapore, 
in  Joum.  Ind.  Archip. 
=IKDG0LD'S  Carpentry. 
iENCH  on  the  Study  of  Words,  12mo, 
1 858,  1 . 

^EMENHEERE,  Major  General,  on  the 
A.rab  Tribes  near  Aden. 
ilSTRAN,  H.  B.,  M.  A.,  The  Great  Sahara 
Wanderings,  South  of  the  Atlas  Mountains 
by,  Svo,  1860,  1. 

JBNBULL,    Christie,    Dr.,    in    Madras 
Lfiterary  Society's  Journal. 
JENER'S  Embassy  to  Thibet. 
(TEEDIE,  Rev.  Dr.,  Ruined  Cities  of  the 
Sast. 

IDERWOOD,  W.  E.,  in  Mad.  Ex.  J.  Rep. 
IIVERSAL  Review. 


URE'S  Dictionary  of  Arts. 
UTTARA  Rama  Cheritra. 
VALENTIA'S,  Lord,  Voyages  and  Travels. 
VALBEZEN,  E.,  de   les  Anglais  et  V  Indo, 

Svo,  1857,  1. 
VALENTIN'S    Voyages    and    Travels   to 

India,  Ceylon,  &c.,  4to,  1809,  3. 
VALENTYNE'S   Beschryviug   Van  Chor- 

mandel,  Pegu,  Arrakan,  &c..  Description 

of   Hindostan,  Ceylon,  Japan,  &c.,  folio, 

1726,  6. 

VALIKHANOF,  Captain. 
VALMONT  de  Bomares,  Hist.  Naturelle. 
VAMBERY'S  Sketches  of  Central  Asia. 
VAN   Spreewenberg,   M.,  A.  F.,   in  Jour. 
Ind.  Arch. 

VEGETABLE   Substances,   used  for  Food 

of  Man,  12mo,  1832,  1. 
VENIKOF,  M. 

VIGNE'S,  A.,  visit  to  Cabul,  Ghuzni  and 

Affghanistan,  Svo,  1840,  1. 

Do.      Travels. 

Do.      A  personal  Narrative. 

Do.       Kashmir,  1842,  2. 
VINCENT'S,  Dr.,  Translation. 
VISHNU  Purana. 
VIVIAN,  Hon'ble  C. 
VOIGT'S,  J.  O.,  Hortus  Suburbanus  Cal- 

cuttensis,  Svo,  1845,  1. 
VON  Strahlenberg. 
VOYAGE  of  the  Dourga  in  Joum.  Indian 

Archipelago. 

VOYAGES  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle. 
VOYAGES  of  the  Maeander  in  J.  I.  Aroh. 
VOYSEY'S,  Dr.,  Private  Journal. 
WADE,  Thomas  Francis,   Chinese  Army; 

by,  Svo,  1851. 
WALLER,  Rev.  Horace, 
WALKER,  Dr.,  in  Madras  Journ.  Lit.  and 

Science. 

WALKER,  Lt.-Col.  J.  T.  R.  G.,  Tables  of 
Heights  in  N.  W.  Provinces  of  Bengal, 
Roorkee,  Svo,  1866,  1. 
Do.       Sindh,  Panjab,  N.   W.   Provinces 
and  Central  India,  Calcutta,  Svo,  1863,  1. 

WALL,  P.  W.,  Report  on  a  reputed  Coal 

formation  at  Kotah,  Pamph.  1. 
WALLACE,  Alfred  Russel,  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, Svo,  1869,  2. 
Do.      in  Jour.  Asia.  Socy.  of  Bengal. 
Do.      Journal,  Indian  Archipelago. 
WALLICH,  Dr.,  on  the  Timber  Trees  of 
India. 
Do.        Plants  Asiat.  Rar. 
WALTON'S  Philippine  Islands,  Svo,  1821,1. 
Do.  State: 

Do.         Preliminary  Discourse. 
WANDERINGS  in  the  Land  of  Ham,  by  a 

Daughter  of  Japhet,  12mo,  1858,  1. 
WANDERING'S  of  a  Pilgrim. 
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AUTHORITIES  QUOTED. 


WARD  on  the  History  and  Literature  of  the 

Hindoos,  5th  Edition. 
Do.        Introduction  to  the  above. 
Do.        Views  of  the  Hindoos. 
WARING,    Edwaid  J.,    Bazar    Medicines, 

Travancove,  12nio,  1860,  1. 
Do.         Manual  of  Therapeutics. 
WARREN'S,  Capt.  E.,  Kala  Sanklita. 
WATHEN'S,   James,   Voyages  to  Madras, 

China,  &c.,  4to,  1814,  1. 
WATSON,  Mr.  P. 
WATSON,  J.  F.,  and  Kaye,  J.  W.,  People 

of  India. 
WEBER'S,  Ancient  India,  London,  1857. 
WEIGHTS  and  Measures,  Jervis  on  India, 

8vo,  1836,  1. 
WELLER,  Lieutenant,  in  Jour.  Beng.  As. 

Society.  ^^    r^      .. 

WELLSTED'S,  Lieut.,  Memoir  on  the  Coast 

North  of  Aden. 
Do.        Travels  in  Arabia,  8 vo,  1 838, 2. 
WEST,  on  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Administration . 
WESTWOOD,  Esq.,  p.  l.   s.,  J.  O.,   on 

Entomology  of  the  Himalayas  quoted  in 

Boyle's  Himalaya  Illustration    in  Madras 

Literary  Society's  Journal. 
WHITE'S  Voyage    to  Cochin-China,  8vo, 

1824   1. 
WHEELER,  Mr.  J.  T.,  in  Calcutta  Review. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Cotton  Hand-book  of  the  Madras 

Presidency. 

Hand-book  to  the  Madras  Records. 

History  of  India  from  the  Earliest 
Ages,  Vol.  i.  The  Vedic  Period  and 

the  Mahabharata,  8vo,  1671. 

Historical  Review  of  Onne's  Hin- 

doostan. 

Madras  in  the  Olden  Time,  3  Vols. 

Ramayana. 

WIGHT,  Drs.,  Robert,  aud  Cleghorn,  Madi-as 

Ex.  Jury  Report  of  1855. 
WIGHT,  on  the  Timber  Trees  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  M.  E.  J.  R. 

Icones  Plautarum. 

Contributions  to  the  Botany  of 
India,  8vo,  1834,  1.    , 

and  Arnott's  Prodomus  Floraa  Pen- 
insulas Orientalis  Indiae,  with  In- 
dex, 8vo,  1834,  1. 

Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany,  4to, 

1841. 

Illustrations  of   Indian   Botany, 
principally  of  the  Southern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  in  3  parts,  4to,  1831.         ^^ 
WILFORD,  Mr. 

WILKS'  Historical  Sketches  of  Southern 
India,  in  an  attempt  to  ti'ace  the  history 
of  Mysore,  from  the  origin  of  the  Hindu 
Government  of  that  state  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Mahomedan  Dynasty  in  1799, 
2  royal  octavo  Vols.,  cloth,  with  maps, 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


WILKS'  Mysore. 
WILLIAMS'  Cruise  of  the  Pearl. 
WILLIAMS',  Monier,  Nalopakhyanam,  Story 
of  Naln,  an  Episode  of  the  Slahabhareta. 
The    Metrical    Translation  by  tiie  Very 
Rev.  Henry  Hart  Milman,   Sanscrit   and 
English,  8vo,  1860,  1. 
Do.         Story  of  Nala. 
WILLIAMS'     Middle      Kingdom,     12iiio, 
1848,2. 
Do.         Ancient  Asia,  8vo,  1829,  1. 
WILLIAMSON'S,  Rev.  A.,  Journey  in  Nortfc 

China. 
WILSON,   Horace   Hayman,     Glossary  of 
Indian  Terms,  London,  4to^  1855,1. 
Religious  practices  and  opiuioDs  of 

the  Hindoos, 
of  Rest  Edilun. 
Vishnu  Purann. 

Mackenzie  Collections,  a  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of    ^e  OrientsI 
Manuscripts,  8vo,  1828. 
Specimens  of  the  Hindoo  Theatre, 

8vo.,  1827,  3. 
Works,  vols.  3  &  4,  8vo,  1864,  Z. 
WILSON,  Rev.  John,  d.d..  Lands  of  the  Bible. 
Do.  Rev.  John,   d.  d.,   India  Tbzee 

Thousand  years  ago,  8vo,  ISoS^L 
WILSON,  The  Right  Rev.  D.,  Bishop  i 
Calcutta,    Life  of,  by  the  ReT.  Joes^ 
Bateman,  8vp,  1860,  2. 
WINTER'S  Six  Months  in  British  Ba^Bai^ 

8vo,  1858,  1. 
WINSLO  W'S  Tamil  Dictionary. 
WISE'S  Hindoo  Medicine. 
WOLFF'S  Researches  and  Miaaionary  Li- 
oura. 

WOLFFS,  Dr.,  Mission  to  Bokhara,  8to, 

1845,2. 
WOODWARD'S  Recent  and  Fossil  Sbdk 
WOOD'S  Peraonal  Narrative  of  a  jonrn^  is 

the  source  of  the  Oxus. 
WOOD,  Sir     Charles,     AdminiatraUon    of 
ludian  Affairs,  from  1859  to  1866^ 
by  Algernon  West. 
WORLD  in  the  East,  British. 
WRIGHT'S  Early  Christianity  in   Arabia 

8vo,  1 855,  I . 
XENOPHON'S  Anabasis. 
YARRELL'S  History  of  British  Fishes. 
YOUNG,  J.  A.  and  W.  Christopher,  L  K, 
i       in  Bombay  Geog.  Trans.,  1836,  1838. 
YULE'S,  Colonel   Henry,   Cathay  and  tte 

way  thither  ;  being  a  colle^^tion  of  Medie* 

val  Notices  of  China,  8vo,  1866,  2. 

Do.       Embassy  to  Ava. 
Y VAN'S  Inside  Canton,  12mo,  1858, 1. 
ZOOLOGICAL  Society  of  London  Poctf  " 

ings  of  the, 
ZULLINGER,   on    Limbok  ia   Jounub» 

Indian  Archipelago. 


THE  SECOND  EDIT10^^ 

OP   THE 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  INDIA  AND  OF  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  ASIA, 

COMMERCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC,  PRODUCTS 

OF  THE  MINERAL,  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL 

KINGDOMS,  USEFUL  ARTS  AND 

MANUFACTURES. 

KDITED   BY 
EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  P.  C.  S.  E.,  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  OF  TtlE  IMPERIAL 
GEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE,  TIENNA,  FELLOW  OF  THE  MADRAS  UNIVERSITY, 
INSPKCTOH  GENERAL  OF  HOSPITAL?,  MADRAS  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

^he  first  edition  with  its  two  supplements  had  4,300  pnges  with  29,870  names  or  articles. 
he  second  edition  in  five  volumes  contains  5,814  pages  with  about  60,000  headings. 

Madras,  Ist  Mmj  1873. 

-  • 

NOTICES  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Extract  fro tn  the  Minutes  of  Consnltation  of  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Governor  in  Couficil,  Madras,  ISih  June,  No.  812  of  1857. 

"  The  work  offers  to  supply  much  useful  infonnation  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Govern- 
nt,  worthy  of  encouragement.'' 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  of  the  Madras  Literarf/  Society 
and  Auxiliary  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  314,  New  Ser,y  Vol.  II,  No.  VL 

Old  Series,  Vol  XV III,  No.  43. 

"  The  Library  of  the  Society  has  been   furnished  by  Government  with  a  copy  of  the 

lopaedia  of  India  and  Eastern  Asia,  by  Edward  Balfour,  l.  r.  c.  s.  e.,   Surgeon,  Madras 

P^       «     *     « 

'^  There  is  no  question  but  that  his  long  residence  in  India,  his  scientific  researches 

his  very  variety  of  duties  eminently  fit  him  for  a  work  of  this  character,  which,  however 

erfect  and  incomplete  as  a  whole,  will  be  of  great  utility  and  prove  a  valuable  aid  to 


jrs." 


The  Athenaeum,  Madras,  Thursday,  April  1st,  1858. 

XalfOUr's  Cyclopaedia. — This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  works  that 
B  hitherto  been  publit^hed  in  India.  ♦  ♦  *  Few  men  in  India  are  more  likely  to  do  justice 
iich  an  undertaking.     ♦     *     ♦ 

Calcutta  Ueview,   Vol.  XXX,  March  1858,  No.  LIX. 

*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  concealed  in  the  soil  of  India,  there  ate  treasures 
housand-fold  more  precious  than  all  the  gold  and  diamonds  her  mines  have  hitherto 
plied,  *  *  and  the  man  who  effectually  aids  in  developing  these  treasures  must  be 
sidered  a  benefactor  to  our  race.  Now,  such  a  benefactor,  tlie  laborious  and  accomplished 
ipiler  of  the  work  before  us,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  *  *,  page  33. 
iTe  believe  it  to  be  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  India  and  the  projecting  of  it  must  have 
n  the  result  of  a  happy  thought,"  p.  36.  •  •  «  Mr.  Balfour's  official  connection  with 
as  placed  him  in  the  very  focus  of  information  on  all  points  relating  to  the  products,  tlie 
bs  and  Manufactures  of  India."  (p.  37.) 

The  work  may  be  considered  a  national  one.  (p.  43.) 

This  Cyclopffidia,  collecting,  as  it  does  into  one  convenient  repository,  the  varied  inform-* 
>ii  scattered  piece-meal  over  a  thousand  works!  (p.  51.) 


I 

I 

i 

»  I 

But  WQ  must  take  leave  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  work,  and  in  doing  so  we  would  tok 
him  our  heartj  thanks  for  the  abundant  information  he  has  provided  us  and  express  ftt  ij 
same  time  our  sense  of  the  deep  obligations  under  which  he  has  laid  the  public,  (p.  65.)    I 

Bombay  Standard^  Saturday^  May  1«£,  1858. 

*  *  *  Madras  took  up  a  similar  set  of  subjects  long  after  Bombay,  but  the  beuUItkJ 
entrusted  the  work  to  individual  hands,  and  the  results  are  before  the  world.  A  iDusem 
crowded  by  tens  of  tliousauds  monthly  has  nearly  now  for  four  yeara  been  open.  TIieMadn 
people  have  had,  if  we  mistuke  not,  three  splendid  exhibitions.  The  gi*eate$t  of  iki 
triumphs  is  now  before  us  in  a  work  we  casually  mentioned  about  a  mouth  ago.  "BalKpyr 
Cyclopaedia  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,"  *  *  it  is  a  wonderful  moDiuxi 
to  tlie  talent,  learning  and  iudustiy  of  Dr.  Balfour.  *     * 

The  Morning  Fost^  London,  June  21  st,  1858. 

Dr.  Edward  Balfour's  Encyclopedia  of  Indian  Products  *  •  is  a  work  of  gi-eaiam 
and  infinite  labour  *  *  affords  an  amount  of  information  on  Indian  Products  biiRrt 
unknown.  •    • 

The  IndUin  Fields  Calcutta^  Saturday,  September  ISth,  1858. 

*  *  A  Cyclopaedia  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  treating  on  thepro^vi 
of  the  Mineral,  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  useful  Arts  and  Mauufactui-eB,  under  d 
editorship  of  Dr.  Edward  Balfour  of  tlie  Madras  Medical  Establishment.  A  work  iiketl 
has  long  been  a  desideratum,  *  *  ♦  Dr,  Balfour  having  undertaken  it,  and  cunicd 
through  the  press  has  laid  many  under  obligation  in  various  walks  of  life  ;  for,  wbeo* 
known,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  botanist,  the  zoologist,  merchant,  manufadce 
agriculturist  and  the  student  of  science,  all  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  resort  to  its  pages  fori^ 
amount  of  reliable  information  it  afluids  on  the  multifarious  subjects  included  therein. 


